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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 89“ CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


TuEspDAY, Jury 12, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, new every morning is the 
love our waking and uprising prove— 
with its unmarred opportunity we bless 
Thee: 

For our pody rested by the night; 

For mind and spirit waking to another 
day; 

For the dear familiar things of home; 

For those we love, and for the love that 
comes to us beyond our own deserving; 

For life to live, and work to do. 

Keep us from the ingratitude that 
would take Thy continual gifts for grant- 
ed, and help us to find, instead, in every 
experience of the day, the width and 
depth of joy to which we may be alive; 
curb our temptations to speak harshly, 
and from hasty and bitter tongue. 

When this day ends may there be less 
for which we need to be forgiven and 
more for which we may be glad because 
we shall have tried to let the goodness 
of God express itself through our obe- 
dient mind and heart and will; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 11, 1966, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 30, 1966, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on July 2, 1966, the 
Vice President had signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

H.R. 13650. An act to amend the Federal 
Tort Claims Act to authorize increased 
agency consideration of tort claims against 
the Government, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13652. An act to establish a statute of 
limitations for certain actions brought by 
the Government; and 

H.R. 14182. An act to provide for judg- 
ments for costs against the United States. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on July 6, 1966, he 
had signed the following enrolled bills, 
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which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


S. 2266. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution title to certain objects of art; 

S. 2999. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Southern Nevada Project Act (act of Octo- 
ber 22, 1965; 79 Stat. 1068); 

H.R. 1535. An act to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to authorize the establish- 
ment of hazardous duty pay in certain cases; 

HR. 2035. An act to provide for cost-of- 
living adjustments in star route contract 
prices; 

H.R. 6125. An act to amend Public Law 


722 of the 79th Congress and Public Law 


85-935, relating to the National Air Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution; 

H.R. 7423. An act to permit certain trans- 
fers of Post Office Department appropria- 
tions; 

H.R. 12322. An act to enable cottongrow- 
ers to establish, finance, and carry out a co- 
ordinated program of research and promo- 
tion to improve the competitive position of, 
and to expand markets for, cotton; 

H.R. 13417. An act to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, to facilitate the efficient 
preservation and protection of certain ands 
in Prince Georges and Charles Counties, Md., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14050. An act to extend and amend 
the Library Services and Construction Act; 
and 

H.R. 14312. An act to increase the authori- 
zation for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
Report ON TITLE I, PUBLIC Law 480 AGREE- 

MENTS 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 

Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 


Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 


report on title I, Public Law 480 agreements, 
for the month of June 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF (CERTAIN 
ALIENS— WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Pilar S. 
Barry from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation has been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on September 1, 1965 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Chun 
Hung Sue from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on February 1, 
1965 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting adjustment 
of status to certain aliens (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. MonroNney and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Government Operations: 


“S. Con. Res. 33 
“(By Mr. Friedman) 
“A concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
United States Congress to take appropriate 


action to make political subdivisions of 

the State eligible to receive surplus donable 

property. 

“Whereas Congress has enacted laws which 
provide for the donation of Federal surplus 
personal property, and 
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“Whereas emphasis has been placed on re- 
ducing government inventories of stockpiles 
of equipment, supplies and donable property 
no longer needed by Federal agencies be- 
cause of oversupply, Obsolescence, and the 
ever-changing requirements of the military, 
political, and international situations, and 

“Whereas surplus property is made avail- 
able by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare for allocation and donation 
to nonprofit tax-exempt school systems, col- 
leges, universities, hospitals, clinics, medical 
institutions, health centers, civil defense 
units, and to tax-supported school systems, 
and 

“Whereas the utilization of surplus prop- 
erty by such agencies is of utmost importance 
im the development of these services to the 
people, and 

“Whereas the schools, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, clinics, health centers, and 
civil defense units have acquired millions of 
dollars worth of such donable property, and 

“Whereas other governmental subdivisions 
of the State of Louisiana should be author- 
ized to request, acquire and use surplus 
property: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature 


of Louisiana (the House of Representatives | 


concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged and requested to take 
immediate action to authorize the distribu- 
tion of surplus property to local political 
subdivisions of the State; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
shall be transmitted to the presiding officers 
of the two houses of the United States Con- 
and to each member of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 
„C. C. AYCOCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate. 
“Varr M. DELONY, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Midwest Con- 
ference of Mailer Unions, held in St. Louis, 
Mo., praying for the enactment of Senate bill 
1781, relating to the prohibition of interstate 
trafficking in strikebreakers; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A letter from the Richard E. Hourigan Post 
No. 594, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Norwich, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 9; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967—-REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1370) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 14596) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report thereon. I ask 
that the report be printed. 

Mr. President, I serve notice on the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle that 
upon making these printings available, 
the committee will be ready to take up, 
at any time suggested by the leadership, 
the appropriations bill for agriculture. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and the report will be printed. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

William S. Gaud, of Connecticut, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development; and 

Dr. Walter Adams, of Michigan, Dr. Joseph 
R. Smiley, of Colorado, and Dr. Pauline 
Tompkins, of Maine, to be members of the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3601. A bill to provide for the comple- 
tion of the Senate Office Building author- 
ized by the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1029); and 

S. 3602. A bill to prohibit, without the 
express approval of Congress, any construc- 
tion which would result in altering the pro- 
portions, changing the size, or modifying the 
U.S. Capitol Building in any substantial 
manner, and to establish a commission to 
study the existing and future needs of the 
Congress with respect to such building; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3603. A bill for the relief of Randal E, 
Conner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S.3604, A bill for the relief of Mario Inoue; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3605. A bill for the relief of Dr. Antonio 

J. Gomez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself and 
Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina): 

S. 3606. A bill to provide assistance to first 
processors of agricultural commodities who 
have suffered substantial losses because of 
the economic impact of commodity programs 
of the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3607. A bill for the relief of Doctor Mal- 
lappa Amravati; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3608. A bill to prohibit the sale or ship- 
ment for use in the United States of the 
chemical compound known as D.D.T.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3609. A bill to repeal section 7 of the 
act of August 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 968); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 


STUDY OF WEST-CENTRAL FRONT 
EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL 

Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. MonrROoNEY, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. Typincs) submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 282) to authorize a study of 
needs and costs of remedial action to re- 
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store the original Capitol, and of the 
west-central front extension of the 
Capitol, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the above resolution, printed in 
full, when submitted by Mr. Proxmire, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, has that 
request been cleared with the minority 
staff? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE TO MEET 
DURING THE SESSIONS OF THE 
SENATE THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent—and I 
have consulted the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, on this 
request—that the Finance Committee be 
permitted to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate this week and next week. We 
will be considering the unemployment 
insurance bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Article, “West Virginia’s Do-It-Yourself 

Forest,“ by Senator ROBERT C. Brno, from 


July 1966 issue of American Motorist maga- 
zine. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 
Address by Vice President HUMPHREY at 
NAACP convention on July 7, 1966. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


THE STRIKING OF MEDALS TO COM- 
MEMORATE THE 1,000TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
POLAND 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1334, H.R. 139. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 139) 
to provide for the striking of medals to 
commemorate the 1,000th anniversary 
of the founding of Poland, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment on page 2, line 12, after “31” to 
strike out “1966” and insert “1967.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment of the amendment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report (No. 1369), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


This bill would provide for the striking of 
not more than 1 million medals to commem- 
orate the founding of the Polish nation. 

The bill provides that the Secretary o* the 

shall strike and furnish the medals 
to the Polish American Congress, Inc. The 
medals shall be of such sizes, materials and 
designs, and shall be so inscribed, as the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., shall deter- 
mine with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. No medal shall be made un- 
der this bill after December 31, 1967. 

The medals would be struck at no cost to 
the United States since the bill requires that 
security satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be furnished for the payment 
of the costs of their production. 

The following excerpt from a speech made 
by Senator Muskre on May 7, 1966, shows 
the appropriateness of this medal: 

“One thousand years ago, Poland entered 
upon the stage of world history and em- 
braced Christianity. 

“Ever since, she has had an impressive and 
meaningful influence upon Western civiliza- 
tion; an influence that has enriched the life 
of Western man; an influence that has con- 
tributed to the development of Western po- 
litical institutions and concepts; an influence 
that has been exerted by Polish leaders who 
have been, at the same time, leaders in the 
Western World; an influence that gives us 
reason, as Poles, on this millennium anniver- 
sary, to be proud of our heritage and what it 
has meant for mankind. 

“It is appropriate, therefore, that we should 
create occasions such as this to review that 
heritage, to take satisfaction from it, but 
more important, to draw meaning from it as 
we contemplate today’s world and the un- 
known future. 

“There is much of glory in Poland’s past— 
glory which was the product of the love of 
liberty, fierce independence, intense patri- 
otism, and courage so characteristic of the 
Polish people. 

“And because of her geographic position, 
Poland has had ample opportunity to put 
these qualities to the test. 
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“On two important occasions in a thou- 
sand years, Poland was the first line of de- 
fense against invading hordes from the east. 
She held her line proudly, and the Eastern 
dreams of conquering Europe were dashed. 

“Every Pole remembers that in 1241, Prince 
Henryk Pobozny at the cost of his life forced 
the Mongol invaders to retreat to Asia in the 
Battle of Legnica. 

“Every Pole remembers that, in 1683, 
Poland put an end to Turkish expansion in 
Europe, when the great Jan Sobieski went 
to the aid of Vienna, and, in a decisive battle, 
routed the Turks. 

“And no Pole will ever forget that, even 
under the burdens Poland has carried in 
this century, she has fought gallantly in the 
cause of freedom. 

“In 1920, Polish armies, led by Marshal 
Jozef Pilsudski, arrested the march of the 
Bolsheviks on Germany, and the victory, 
known as the miracle on the banks of the 
Vistula, was credited with saving Europe 
from communism. 

“In 1939, Poland was the first to feel the 
military heel of the Nazis at the start of 
World War II. 

“Outmatched at the start by Germany's 
motorized military machine, Poland was 
stung 17 days later by an attack on the east 
front by Russia. 

“Alone and isolated, unable to defend her- 
self on her homeland, she refused to play 
@ passive role in the war. 

“Without delay, the Polish Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, 80,000 strong, regrouped in 
France, fought at the side of France, then 
with the British, and later on, in Norway, 
North Africa, Italy, Normandy, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands, In the famous Battle of 
Britain in 1940, Polish airmen were respon- 
sible for 15 percent of the German air losses. 
Altogether, more than 300,000 Poles served 
with the Allied Forces during the war. 
Meanwhile, at home, Poland built one of the 
strongest underground networks in Nazi- 
occupied Europe. 

“This is a valiant record for a Nation 
which was attacked and overrun by two na- 
tions almost before the rest of the world 
recognized that a global war had begun. 

“It is the record of a Nation which, for 
a thousand years, has never rejected the 
burdens of freedom. And, despite the bitter 
disappointments of the postwar years, the 
spirit of freedom has never died. The Poz- 
nan uprising of 1956 was a vivid expression 
of that spirit. It still burns today among 
Poles, both in and out of Poland, and always 
will, 

“The same qualities which brought glory 
on the field of battle, were the inspiration 
for achievement in the works of peace, 

“Poland's history sings of human and cul- 
tural progress. 

“Encouraged by centuries of reverence for 
individual freedom, the arts and sciences 
flourished. 

“Even a partial list is impressive: 

“Europe's first ministry of education re- 
sulting from the constitution of 1791; 

“Mikolaj Kopernik, one of Europe's out- 
standing scholars in the 16th Century, and 
the father of modern astronomy; 

“Ludwik Zamenhoff, the inventor of the 
language of Esperanto; 

“Madame Marie-Curie-Sklodowska, world- 
famous for the discovery of raduim; 

“In the field of literature, Wladyslaw Rey- 
mont and Henryk Sienkiewicz, winners of 
Nobel prizes, Reymont for his novel “The 
Peasants,” and Sienkiewicz for “Quo Vadis”; 
and the world renowned Jozef Conrad-Kor- 
zeniowski, author of “Lord Jim” and other 
novels. 

“In no field has the glory of Poland shone 
more brightly than in the field of music. 
Frederic Chopin is a gift to the ages. His 
brilliant compositions will delight the souls 
of men as long as music is heard. And in 
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our times, the world has thrilled to the in- 
comparable Paderewski, Rubinstein, Land- 
owska, and Rodginski. 

“These glories are but the beginning of 
the Polish story. 

“Epecially impressive have been Poland's 
contributions to the ideals and concepts of 
democracy. 

“In the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, 
Poland was the largest and most civilized 
powerful state in central and eastern Eu- 


rope, 

“And the significant fact is that this 
achievement was built on a series of funda- 
mental concepts of liberty: 

“The ‘Nemineh Captiuabus’ in 1425 which 
guaranteed personal liberty of the citizens; 

“The ‘Statutes of Nieszawa’ in 1454 which. 
established a bicameral parliamentary sys- 
tem; 

“The ‘Nihil Novi’ in 1505 which made the 
Crown powerless to legislate without con- 
sent of the two chambers; 

“Beginning in 1573, election of the kings 
of Poland, and a new set of laws known as 
‘Pacta Conventa’ which gave citizens the 
right to withdraw allegiance to the king if 
he transgressed any law or broke any stipu- 
lation under which he was elected. 

“These and other concepts are striking ex- 
amples of a nation’s will to be free of 
tyranny. 

“It was the custom for nations seeking em- 
pires to subjugate weaker nations and to 
build autocratic central authority. 

“Not in Poland. Internally, she decen- 
tralized authority. Internationally, she 
sought to win the hearts of her member 
nations. She undertook to gain their loy- 
alty, not by coercion, but by making them 
political and cultural partners. 

“The free union of Poland and Lithuania, 
concluded in 1413, is unique in the history 
of international relations, The treaty puts at 
the very basis of the union the Christian 
principle of love. 

“An attitude of tolerance and respect for 
local institutions, religion and language was 
taken by Poland toward her vassal states. 

“The immense dominions of the Polish 
crown were divided into 34 Provinces, all of 
which enjoyed all the privileges and benefits 
of broadly conceived self-government. 

“Eventually, the degree of local independ- 
ence contributed to the several partitions of 
Poland in the 18th century. However, she 
responded to the internal turmoil by writing 
the constitution of 1791, a remarkable doc- 
ument in its day. It balanced individual 
freedoms against the needs of the nation. 

“Class distinction was ended. Towns ob- 
tained administrative and judicial autonomy 
and parliamentary representation, Peasants 
were placed under the protection of law. 
Measures aimed at the abolition of serfdom 
were sanctioned. 

“What is there, then, in all this thousand 
years of history as a Christian nation which 
has particular pertinence to our day, to our 
times, and to our future? 

“Belief in God—yes—with a faith which 
relates God's will and God's justice and 
God’s compassion to the destiny of Poles and 
Poland, as in that great national symbol, the 
Black Madonna, 

“And so Poles have believed in and fought 
for the dignity of man. 

“As they have believed in and fought for 
the independence of Poland. 

“And as they have believed in and fought 
for freedom from tyranny. 

“These beliefs have written our history, in- 
spired our leaders and our people, shaped our 
institutions, produced our culture, our litera- 
ture and our music. These beliefs are Po- 
land—the Poland which the world knows 
and honors and respects—the Poland of his- 
tory—the Poland which lives in the hearts 
and minds of all Poles. 
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“This is the Poland which, in the Warsaw 
Conference of 1573, guaranteed free worship 
of any religion. 

“This is the Poland, whose non-Jewish 
Poles, hid 300,000 Jews from the searching 
German Nazis, notwithstanding the threat 
of the death penalty if caught. 

“This is the Poland whose Tadeusz Kosciu- 
szko, the father of American artillery, fought 
for American independence and then author- 
ized the sale of the lands given him by a 
grateful America, the proceeds to be used to 
free and educate slaves. 

“This is the Poland whose Kasimir Pulaski, 
the father of American cayalry, died in the 
same cause.” 

AMENDMENT TO THE BILL 

The bill as introduced provided that no 
medals shall be minted under the bill after 
December 31, 1966. This would allow only 
a few months for the Bureau of the Mint to 
prepare for the minting of these medals. 
The bill has been amended to extend the 
time in which medals may be minted under 
this bill to December 31, 1967. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is per- 
sonally very gratifying to me that in 
passing H.R. 139 today we provide for 
the striking of up to 1 million medals to 
commemorate the founding of the Pol- 
ish nation. 

It was 1,000 years ago that Poland em- 
braced Christianity and began her proud 
history as a Christian nation. 

Over this course of time the contribu- 

tions of Poland to the world have been 
essential to the advance of civilization. 
Poland has constantly been identified 
with moves to enhance the dignity of 
man. 
Poles have believed in and fought for 
freedom. Our own nation owes a great 
debt to valiant Poles like Tadeusz Kos- 
ciuszko, the father of American artillery, 
and Kasimir Pulaski, the father of 
American cavalry. 

The ideas and energy of Polish people 
have helped shape our history and our 
culture. Poles have infused an inde- 
pendent and vital spirit into the person- 
ality of America, and we are all better for 
it. 

Mr. President, on this occasion I salute 
again the millennium of the Polish Na- 
tion. The medals to be struck as the re- 
sult of passage of this bill will help 
preserve in the minds of all of us a lively 
awareness of the glorious history of the 
Polish people. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. A. G. L. 
McNAUGHTON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with deep regret that I have been in- 
formed of the passing of Gen. A. G. L. 
McNaughton, who has been called the 
“father” of the Canadian Army. Gen- 
eral McNaughton was considered Can- 
ada’s “first soldier” and had served with 
extraordinary distinction in two world 
Wars. He was also a scientist, engineer, 
and diplomat and served his country 
without interruption from 1909, when he 
joined the Canadian Militia, until 1962, 
when he retired as Chairman of the In- 
ternational—United States-Canada— 
Joint Commission. It was my privilege 
to get to know General McNaughton 
while he was a member of that Com- 
mission, of which our distinguished col- 
league from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] was the 
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U.S. Chairman; and in that capacity I 
knew of General MeNaughton's extreme 
interest in the Columbia River Basin 
Treaty. I recall that we had our dif- 
ferences about whether or not the Libby 
Dam in northwestern Montana should 
be built, because it would inundate a 
large amount of Canadian land in 
British Columbia. 

I informed General McNaughton, as I 
later informed our colleagues in the Ca- 
nadian Parliament who represented that 
country at the Joint Canada-United 
States Parliamentary meetings, of which 
the senior Senator in this body, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], was Chairman, that as far as I 
was concerned, while I would like very 
much to see Libby Dam built, I would far 
rather see a good Columbia River Basin 
Treaty which would be a benefit to both 
countries. If that meant a loss of Libby 
Dam, I was prepared to accept it. For- 
tunately, during the period when General 
McNaughton was Chairman of the Joint 
Commission, a Columbia River Basin 
Treaty was agreed to, and has now been 
accepted by both countries. 

General McNaughton always fought 
for Canada, and always placed Canada 
first in his thoughts and actions. He 
was not only a great Canadian, but he 
was a great North American as well. His 
contributions to the development of his 
own country will never be forgotten, nor 
will his contributions to the defense of 
the free world in two world wars be 
forgotten. Rather, they will serve as 
monuments to this great man, who con- 
tributed so much to his country and to 
the Western World, and asked so little 
in return. 

It is with deep sadness that I make 
this statement, and I extend to General 
McNaughton’s family my deepest per- 
sonal sympathy in their hour of sorrow. 
I also extend to Canada our deepest re- 
grets that such a great man has passed 
to his reward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may insert two newspaper 
articles from the New York Times and 
the Washington Post of today on the 
passing of General McNaughton. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 12, 1966] 
Gren. McNavucuTron Drap; SHAPED CANADIAN 
ARMY 

Orrawa, July 11.—Gen, A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, the controversial and versatile father of 
the Canadian army, died early today at his 
summer home in Montebello, Que. 

He was 79 and was living in semiretirement 
and apparent good health. 

He will be buried Wednesday with full 
military honors in Ottawa, the nation’s cap- 
ital that involved him in both great triumph 
and defeat during a distinguished career 
spanning more than 50 years. 

Gen. McNaughton, born in Saskatche- 
wan in 1887, built a career as a scientist, 
politician, soldier, and diplomat on out- 
spoken honesty and bluntness. 

As head of the army, he was involved per- 
sonally in the two big Canadian military 
crises of World War II. He also became a 
world authority on atomic energy and spoke 
for the West in dealings with Russia in the 
1940s. 

And later as Canadian chairman of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, he gained 
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hard-won concessions for his country in 
negotiations with the United States for use 
of Columbia River power. 

Andrew George Latta McNaughton began 
his career in the public service in 1909 when 
he entered the militia. 

When World War I broke out, he used 
scientific training as an engineer to build a 
solid reputation as a gunnery officer. By 
the end of the war, he was Canadian artillery 
commander. 

He continued his way up the military lad- 
der during the inter-war years and became 
Chief of General Staff in 1929 at the age of 
42. 

He trained Canadian troops for the first 
three years of World War II but retired be- 
fore he could lead them into battle after a 
policy split with the government. 

Gen. McNaughton vigorously opposed split- 
ting Canadian troops to send a corps to 
Italy. He maintained they should be kept 
together as an army for the main push in 
Europe. 

He stepped down in 1943 when the govern- 
ment didn't support his stand. 


BACK IN SERVICE 


But the conscription crisis led to his re- 
turn to public life in November 1944, as De- 
fense Minister when he firmly supported 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King in opposing 
conscription for overseas service. 

Appeals for volunteers failed and a month 
later conscription for home service was 
introduced. 

His career then hit a snag when he failed 
twice in 1945 to win election as a member 
of parliament. 

But the man who learned to fight back 
during his early life on the prairies refused 
to quit and plunged ahead into a new 
career in the public service. 

He made his way back to the top in 1948 
when he became permanent Canadian Dele- 
gate to the United Nations. 

In 1950, he was appointed to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission handling boundary 
water disputes between Canada and the 
United States. 

His hard-headed bargaining won for Can- 
ada unexpected concessions in the Columbia 
River controversy when the U.S. agreed to 
pay back both power and cash in return for 
downstream benefits. 

He stepped down as Canadian chairman 
of the Joint Commission in 1962, claiming 
he was fired by then Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, and had lived in semiretire- 
ment since that time. 

But he had written his name into Ca- 
nadian, and world, history. 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1966] 
GEN. MCNAUGHTON or CANADA DEAD 


Orrawa, July 11.—Gen. A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, often called the “father” of the Cana- 
dian Army, died of a heart attack today at 
his summer home in nearby Montebello, 
Que. He was 79 years old. 

Considered to be Canada’s foremost soldier, 
General McNaughton was also a scientist, an 
engineer and a diplomat. He was in the pub- 
lic service without interruptions from 1909, 
when he joined the Canadian militia, until 
1962, when he retired as chairman of the 
International (United States-Canada) Joint 
Commission. 

Gen, Andrew George Latta McNaughton, 
known as Andy to his World War II troops, 
was once described by Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD Of Montana as one of the most deter- 
mined men to come up against in negotia- 
tions. He is an extreme nationalist—and I 
say this in the good sense.” 

The Senator's observation, made when 
General McNaughton was trying to wring 
concessions from the United States in the 
Columbia River Treaty, is descriptive of the 
soldier-scientist who also served as Canada’s 
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Defense Minister and its United Nations rep- 
resentative. 

General McNaughton was the first Cana- 
dian officer to reach the rank of full general 
and to command a full Canadian army. 

General McNaughton was called the fa- 
ther” of Canada’s Army because he insisted 
that the ground forces that he led in World 
War II should be considered as an army. 

The general who was wounded twice in 
World War I in France, took command of all 
Canadian forces overseas during World War 
II. He called the First Canadian Division, 
a group of volunteers that he took to Britain 
in 1939, “a dagger pointed at the heart of 
Berlin.” 

When the First Division arrived in British 
waters, General McNaughton went out on a 
patrol boat to meet the incoming transport 
ships. He stood in the prow of his cutter 
waving to his men to the chorus “We want 
Andy.” 

“I have never done anything else but talk 
of an offensive in Europe,” he told President 
Roosevelt when the volunteers were in train- 
ing in England. “We intend to give it to the 
Hun—right in the belly.” 


OPPOSED OTTAWA PLAN 


But before he could lead them into battle, 
however, General McNaughton was recalled 
to Canada in a dispute with Ottawa over 
their deployment. He vigorously opposed 
the Government's plan to split the forces by 
sending a corps to Italy. General McNaugh- 
ton maintained that the forces should be 
held intact for the great asault on northwest 
Europe. He stepped down in late 1943 after 
the contingent was sent to Italy. 

His recall was a disappointment for the 
officer with the unruly crop of close-cut gray- 
ing hair even though he had been promoted 
to lieutenant general. 

As a brigadier at the age of 31, he had 
commanded Canada’s heavy artillery at the 
close of World War I. The boy who had once 
fashioned a cannon from a discarded boiler 
and fired potatoes at gophers was credited 
with inventing an artillery-firing system that 
was called “the box barrage” because it boxed 
in the enemy. General McNaughton, how- 
ever called the system “evolution, not in- 
vention.” 

After he returned from Britain in early 
1944, General McNaughton fought several 
other losing battles on the home front. 


BEATEN TWICE AT POLLS 


He became Defense Minister in 1944 and 
tried without success to send casualty re- 
placements on a volunteer basis. The Gov- 
ernment again opposed him, sending con- 
scripts, and General McNaughton resigned 
after less than a year in the post. Just 
before he resigned, the general suffered two 
defeats at the polls when he tried to run 
for a seat in Commons. 

In 1946, General McNaughton was named 
Canada’s representative to the Atomic 
Energy Commission of the United Nations, 
and, two years later, its permanent repre- 
sentative with a seat on the Security 
Council. 

A debate over control of nuclear weapons 
had been going on for several years in and 
out of the United Nations when the Soviet 
Union exploded an atomic bomb in 1949. 

General McNaughton maintained that the 
principal duty of an international control 
authority should be to warn other nations 
rather than to punish violators. He said that 
he believed “that a majority in the commis- 
sion recognized that, in the event of a long 
war between powers having atomic facilities, 
there could be no certainty of preventing the 
eventual use of atomic weapons.” 

The general also formulated a plan to 
demilitarize Kashmir and thus pave the way 
for a plebiscite to settle the dispute over 
that princely state between India and 
Pakistan. Pakistan agreed to the proposal, 
but India balked. 
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An earnest, intense man, General 
McNaughton was not without his moments 
of dry humor. At a dinner in 1948 at Lake 
Success the general was talking with the 
guest of honor, Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet 
delegate, when the talk turned to apples. 
The late Henry A. Wallace had asked General 
McNaughton to suggest a couple of good 
Canadian varieties for Mr. Gromyko. 

“Well,” the general said, we have Meln- 
tosh Reds and also the Northern Spy.” 

In 1950, General McNaughton became 
chairman for Canada of the International 
Joint Commission with the United States. 
The commission was set up to negotiate 
common boundaries and water disputes. 
Among its most important achievements was 
the Columbia River Treaty, of which the 
general was a principal negotiator and later 
a severe critic. 

The general said that Canada has been 
“sold down the river” by the treaty under 
which the United States would receive elec- 
tric power from Canadian sources upstream. 
The treaty was signed in 1962 and ratified 
in 1964. 

When his retirement from the commission 
was announced in 1962, General McNaughton 
said he had been arbitrarily removed from 
his job and denounced Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker as a “dictator.” 

Last year, the general told the Canadian 
Engineering Institute that “Canada has no 
obligation whatsoever to export water that 
is contained entirely within her boundaries, 
And even if such export is made eventually,” 
he added, “the water would be sold as a 
commodity with 100 per cent of the price 
going to its owner, Canada.” 

After his retirement from the commission, 
General McNaughton took every opportunity 
to counter a proposal to divert water from 
the Canadian Rockies to the southwestern 
United States. His ent was that once 
water is sold it is a lost birthright never to 
be retrieved. 

“We should reject with the greatest firm- 
ness any proposals for United States use of 
Canadian waters that relegate us to the role 
of ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,“ 
he said. 


CO-INVENTOR OF DIRECTION FINDER 


General McNaughton was born Feb. 25, 
1887, in the tiny Saskatchewan village of 
Moosomin. His father ran a trading post. 
He attended the Bishop’s College School in 
Quebec and McGill University in Montreal, 
where he received bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in science. He became an instructor 
in electrical engineering and mathematics at 
McGill in 1912. 

In 1926, General McNaughton was a co- 
inventor of a cathode ray direction finder 
that was used by aviators to get bearings 
over mountainous areas. 

General McNaughton became president of 
the National Research Council in 1935. He 
worked on the application of pure science 
to practical industrial problems and organ- 
ized a high voltage laboratory. He left the 
council in 1939 to resume military command. 

General McNaughton was promoted to 
major general and appointed Chief of the 
General Staff at Ottawa in 1929. He was 
promoted to general when he retired from 
the Army in 1944. 


HELD SIX HONORARY DEGREES 


The general was Companion of the Bath, 
Companion of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George and the recipient of the Distin- 
guished Service Order. 

He held honorary degrees from six univer- 
sities and was an honorary fellow of many 
engineering societies in Canada, the United 
States and in Britain. 

General McNaughton is survived by his 
widow, the former Mabel C. S. Weir; two 
daughters, Miss Leslie Anita McNaughton 
and Mrs, T. B. McDougall of Ottawa; and two 
sons, Andrew R. L. McNaughton of Montreal 
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and Col. Edward M. D. Leslie (who had his 
name legally changed). A third son, Squad- 
ron Leader Ian McNaughton, was killed in 
a 1942 bombing raid. 

In announcing General McNaughton’s 
death to Commons, Prime Minister Lester 
B. Pearson said that “his value to his coun- 
try was equaled only by his courage and 
usefulness. He was warm-hearted, whole- 
souled and high-minded. There was nothing 
mean about him and much that was brave 
and wise.” 

The flag atop the Peace Tower in Ottawa 
was lowered to half-staff. Flags of all units 
of the Canadian armed forces will be lowered 
Wednesday, the day that a funeral with full 
military honors will be held at 2:30 P.M. at 
Christ Church Cathedral in Ottawa. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with a feeling of deep sorrow 
that I read of the passing of one of the 
most colorful statesmen of this century. 
I refer to the distinguished Canadian, 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, with whom 
I was privileged to serve on the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. Many of the 
problems we dealt with had to do with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Colum- 
bia Treaty. 

General McNaughton possessed unusu- 
al qualities. Soldier, engineer, scientist, 
statesman—he combined all of these 
careers into a life of action and accom- 
plishment. History will record his deeds 
and historians will relish the color and 
energy which characterized all his work. 

The general was a thorough student 
and researcher, an articulate spokesman, 
and with it all he was a tough bargainer 
for his beloved Canada. 

He knew how to assemble his facts, 
present them forcefully, and defend his 
position with tenacity: If compromise 
seemed to come hard for him, it was be- 
cause he had set for himself a goal never 
short of victory. 

Away from the bargaining table he was 
jovial and friendly. A brilliant conver- 
sationalist, a great student, world trav- 
eler, veteran of many a skirmish on the 
field of battle or at a diplomatic confer- 
ence, he was a man to appreciate; to 
respect. 

Mrs. Jordan and I have enjoyed the 
hospitality of the McNaughton home. 
We join his many friends in Canada and 
throughout the world in expressing our 
deep sympathy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all people who knew General Mc- 
Naughton or the work in which he was 
engaged for almost two generations, 
will join the distinguished majority 
leader and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan] in expressing regret at his pass- 
ing and extending our sympathy to his 
family and to the people of Canada. 

General McNaughton was a man of 
very strong convictions, but invariably 
his convictions were based on what he 
deemed best for his country and its 
people. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] made reference to the de- 
velopment of the Columbia River. I 
think that he belittled his own part 
in that program, that treaty, and that 
later development that is now under- 
way. 

A few years ago there was a rumor 
throughout Canada that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] would 
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oppose the Columbia River Treaty un- 
less he got the Libby Dam. 

It happened that many Members of 
the Canadian Parliament were visiting 
us at about that time. They had heard 
this rumor. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] appeared before 
that group and told them that he did 
want the Libby Dam, but that he was 
not going to oppose development cf the 
Columbia River system whether he got 
the Libby Dam or not. 

After he left the room one of the 
Members of the Canadian Parliament 
said, “He is a whole lot nearer getting 
the Libby Dam than he ever was before.” 

I believe that that was the turning 
point in the discussions which finally 
led to the treaty and the development of 
the Columbia River. I wish at this time 
to give to Senator MaNsFIELD the credit 
which he would never think of taking 
for himself. 


A BILL TO PROTECT THE CAPITOL 
BUILDING OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference two 
bills relating to the preservation of the 
historie U.S. Capitol. The first pro- 
vides that no work could be carried 
out which would alter the proportions, 
change the size, or modify the U.S. Capi- 
tol Building in any substantial manner 
unless such a project is specifically au- 
thorized by congressionally enacted leg- 
— 8 passed after the date of this 


It would also provide for a U.S. Capi- 
tol Building Commission to make a year- 
long study of present and anticipated 
future needs of the Congress with re- 
spect to the Capitol, including work space 
for Members of Congress, congressional 
committees and staff, and facilities for 
visitors to the Capitol. 

The Commission would be directed to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the Capitol to serve these 
needs. The plan would preserve, to the 
greatest extent possible, the historical in- 
tegrity and proportions of the building, 
with particular emphasis given to pre- 
serving the existing architectural design. 
The Commission would have as its mem- 
bers Senators and Representatives; 
architects chosen by the President after 
nomination by the American Institute 
of Architects; a political scientist and a 
historian, nominated by their respective 
professional associations and appointed 
by the President; the Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission; and 
public members. 

The second bill would provide for the 
completion of the New Senate Office 
Building in order to provide additional 
working space for Senators and Senate 
committees and their staffs. The build- 
ing completion would be under the direc- 
tion of the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, and the bill provides for con- 
sultation with a committee designated 
by the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. President, the proposed extension 
of the west front of the Capitol should 
not be allowed to take place, and should 
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certainly not be allowed to take place 
now. 

Neither bill is dependent upon the 
other. Each bill could be passed sep- 
arately from the other. The introduc- 
tion of the bill for the completion of the 
Senate Office Building does point up that 
functions properly carried on in the Sen- 
ate Office Building could be cared for by 
the completion of that building, as the 
original act of 1948 contemplated, and 
that those activities could be carried on 
there rather than by turning the Capitol 
partly into an office building. 

We have been told by the Architect 
of the Capitol and his subordinates, that 
the west front of the building would be 
safe for 5 years. Yet after not much 
more than one of those 5 years, the 
Architect tells us that there is only one 
way in which to treat the building—by 
grafting on it a large area, composed pri- 
marily of auditoriums and cafeterias. We 
have not seen any thorough study show- 
ing us that this is the only way to save 
the building. To the contrary, an engi- 
neering study by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion of the United States shows the 
feasibility of restoring the west front 
without the proposed extension. And 
even if extension is ultimately to be de- 
cided upon, we have the time—we must 
take the time—to explore the alternatives 
so that we will not heedlessly and reck- 
lessly deface the Capitol. The first of 
the two bills I introduce today would 
assure adequate consideration of the al- 
ternatives in two ways: it would stop 
the extension of the west front unless 
specifically authorized after the bill was 
passed, and it would provide for a year- 
long study by a Commission of the needs 
of Congress with respect to the Capitol. 
The Commission would contain Senators 
and Representatives of both parties; it 
would contain a historian and a politi- 
cal scientist; it would contain qualified 
architects; it would contain the Chair- 
men of two Federal agencies vitally in- 
volved in the future of the Capitol—the 
Fine Arts Commission and the National 
Capitol Planning Commission; and the 
public would be represented. This Com- 
mission would have a year in which to 
make a study and report to us. Surely, 
we can wait that long before acting on 
such an important, architecturally sound, 
historic, and beautiful building. 

My second bill, to provide for comple- 
tion of the New Senate Office Building, 
would take constructive action to solve 
a serious problem we have—lack of 
space. This constructive action would be 
far superior to the destructive action the 
Architect of the Capitol has announced 
to us. We cannot work effectively with- 
out adequate space, and we are without 
adequate space. If the New Senate Office 
Building were completed, it is possible 
that some facilities now in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol could be moved to 
the Senate Office Buildings, thus pro- 
viding space in the Capitol for some of 
the facilities which the Architect of the 
Capitol would have placed in the west 
front extension. An example would be 
new conference meeting facilities. 

We are told that the west front ex- 
pansion would cost $34 million. That is 
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the estimate we hear now. But we have 
heard estimates of that sort before. And 
if we are going to spend money on build- 
ing on Capitol Hill, let us spend a por- 
tion of that $34 million constructively— 
on the New Senate Office Building—and 
save some of that figure at the same time 
we save the Capitol from being defaced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of these bills be printed 
in full in the Record and that they may 
lie at the desk for 48 hours for cospon- 
sors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bills will be 
printed in the Recor and lie at the desk 
as requested by the Senator from Texas. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, were received, read twice by 
their titles, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3601. A bill to provide for the comple- 
tion of the Senate Office Building authorized 
by the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1029): 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purpose of providing additional working 
accommodations for Members and Commit- 
tees of the United States Senate, the Senate 
Office Building Commission, after consulta- 
tion with a committee designated by the 
American Institute of Architects, is author- 
ized to complete the construction of the Sen- 
ate Office Building authorized by the Act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 1029), by 
the east wing of such building to a height to 
correspond with the other wings thereof, and 
to prepare all necessary designs, plans, and 
specifications in connection therewith. 

(b) In carrying out its duty under this 
Act, the Senate Office Building Commission 
is authorized (1) to provide for such equip- 
ment, such connections with Capitol Power 
Plant and other utilities, such structural and 
other changes in the existing Senate Office 
Building authorized to be enlarged by this 
Act and in the subway and tunnel systems, 
as may be necessary; and (2) to do such 
landscaping as may be necessary by reason 
of the construction authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Senate Office Building Com- 
mission is authorized to enter into contracts 
and to make such other expenditures as may 
be necessary for materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, accessories, advertising, travel, per- 
sonnel and other services, and any other 
items required for the proper completion of 
the project, and to obligate in full the total 
amount herein authorized, prior to the ac- 
tual appropriation thereof. 

Sec. 3. Upon completion of the project au- 
thorized by this Act, the building and the 
grounds and sidewalks surrounding the same 
shall be subject to the provisions of the Act 
of June 8, 1942 (40 U.S.C. 174 (c) and (d)). 
and the Act of July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718), 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as the existing Senate Office Buildings and 
the grounds and sidewalks surrounding the 
same. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
construction authorized by this Act, includ- 
ing the preparation of all necessary designs, 
plans, and specifications. 

S. 3602. A bill to prohibit, without the 
express approval of Congress, any construc- 
tion which would result in altering the 
proportions, changing the size, or modify- 
ing the U.S. Capitol Building in any sub- 
stantial manner, and to establish a com- 
mission to study the existing and future 
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needs of the Congress with respect to such 
building: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—INCREASES IN SIZE OF CAPITOL BUILD- 
ING REQUIRING APPROVAL OF THE CON- 
GRESS 
Sec. 101. On and after the date of the 

enactment of this Act, no work shall be 

carried out with respect to any project which 
would alter the proportions, change the size, 
or modify the United States Capitol Building 

im any substantial manner, unless such 

project has been specifically authorized by 

legislation enacted by the Congress subse- 
quent to the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the “United 
States Capitol Building Commission” (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the “Commission”) 
which shall be composed of seventeen mem- 
bers as follows: 

(1) Four Members of the Senate to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
of whom two shall be appointed from the 
majority party and two from the minority 


(2) Four Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the Speaker, 
of whom two shall be appointed from the 
majority party and two from the minority 


party; * 

(3) The Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts or his designee; 

(4) The Chairman of the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission or his designee; 

(5) Three members appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
at least six outstanding architects nomi- 
nated by the American Institute of Archi- 


(6) One member appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from at 
least three members of the American Histori- 
cal Association nominated by such Asso- 
ciation; 

(7) One member appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from at 
least three members of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association nominated by such 
Association; and 

(8) Two members from private life, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

(b) The President of the United States 
shall designate as Chairman one of the 
Members appointed pursuant to paragraph 
(5), (6), (7), or (8) of subsection (a) of 
this section. The Commission shall elect a 
Vice Chairman from among its members. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(d) Nine members of the Commission, of 
whom at least five shall have been appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (4), (5), (6), (7), or 
(8) of subsection (a) of this section, shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

(e) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such personnel as it 
deems advisable without regard to the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, temporary and in- 
termittent services to the same extent as au- 
thorized for the departments by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 
V. S. C. 55(a)), but at rates not to exceed $75 
per diem for individuals. 

Sec. 202. (a) Members of the Congress who 
are members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
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received for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (3) or (4) of section 
201(a) of this Act shall receive no additional 
compensation by virtue of their membership 
on the Commission, but shall continue to re- 
ceive the salary of their regular positions 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. Such 
members shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(c) Members of the Commission appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (5), (6), (7), or (8) 
of section 201 (a) of this Act shall each re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $75 per 
day when engaged in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission, plus reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of such duties. 

Sec. 203. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to make a full and complete study 
and analysis of the present and anticipated 
future needs of the United States Congress 
with respect to the Capitol Building, includ- 
ing work space for the Members of Congress, 
committees of Congress, and staff personnel 
thereof, and facilities required for the con- 
venience of visitors to the Capitol Building. 
It shall be the further duty of the Commis- 
sion, on the basis of such study and analysis, 
to prepare and recommend a comprehensive 
and detailed plan for the suitable develop- 
ment of the Capitol Building in order to 
meet the aforementioned needs. Such plan 
shall be prepared with the goal of preserving 
for future generations the historical integrity 
and proportions of the Capitol Building, with 
particular emphasis upon preserving the 
existing architectural design. 

Sec. 204. During the course of its study 
the Commission may submit to the President 
and the Congress such reports as the Com- 
mission shall consider advisable. The Com- 
mission shall submit to the President and the 
Congress a final report with respect to its 
findings and recommendations not later than 
one year following the date of the first meet- 
ing of the Commission. 

Src. 205. There are hereby authorized to 
be appointed to the Commission such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 206. The Commission shall cease to 
exist thirty days after submitting its final 
gly as required under section 204 of this 

ct. 


PROHIBITION OF SALE OR SHIP- 
MENT FOR USE IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF DDT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I now 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to ban the manufacture of DDT for 
any use in this country. 

DDT was first used in the 1940's to con- 
trol mosquitoes, flies, and other disease 
carriers. But strains resistant to the 
pesticide developed, making spraying less 
effective. DDT also was used on farm 
and forest land insects but some of these 
also developed resistance. 

As a result, the industry in recent years 
has marketed a long list of more selec- 
tive and short-lived substitutes, making 
DDT technologically obsolete. 

One reason it still is used—for such 
things as spraying for Dutch Elm dis- 
ease—is that it is easy to obtain and easy 
to apply. Another is its low cost of 
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around 18 cents a pound, compared with 
up to $2.50 a pound for some other com- 
mon pesticides. 

DDT, although sold commercially less 
than 25 years, has polluted the environ- 
ment on a worldwide basis. In only one 
generation it has contaminated the at- 
mosphere, the sea, lakes and streams, and 
infiltrated the fatty tissue of most of the 
world’s creatures. 

The National Wildlife Federation re- 
ports roughly 75 percent of specimens of 
fish, birds, and mammals collected from 
various parts of the world, including the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions, contained 
DDT, or what it becomes after metabol- 
ism. 

California marine scientists collected 
several hundred samples of fish and shell- 
fish from the Pacific, in both salt water 
bays and the open sea. They reported 
396 of the 400 samples analyzed con- 
tained measurable DDT residues. 

Interior Department scientists collect- 
ed 15 samples of air from 9 different 
locations throughout the country and 
analysis showed that all contained DDT 
residues. 

The long-range biological effects of 
this global contamination, which is 
building up every day that use of DDT 
continues, are not yet known but the 
potential is present for a national ca- 
lamity. Indeed the damage already done 
is colossal. 

DDT remains in toxic form in soil, 
water, air, and living plants and animals 
for many years after it is applied. It 
drifts with the air, flows with the rivers, 
falls with the rain. So even if the June 
30, 1967, cutoff in this bill is approved 
DDT will persist as a troublesome residue 
in our ecological system for years to 
come. 

This pesticide is one of the most per- 
sistent—remaining toxic for 10 years or 
more after application—of the more than 
60,000 available chemical preparations 
now registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In connection with this characteristic, 
its tendency to concentrate in the food 
chain and cause sublethal chronic effects 
on fish and wildlife is well established. 
These effects—which include lowered re- 
production, reduced numbers of normal 
offspring, and sudden death of the orga- 
nism under stress—mark DDT as a most 
serious environmental threat. 

Whether humans will suffer these same 
ill effects after longtime exposure to 
small amounts of DDT still is undeter- 
mined. 

Banning DDT is consistent with rec- 
ommendations of two highly regarded 
Presidential panels that have reported in 
the last 3 years. 

The most important recommendation 
of the Wiesner Committee in 1963, in my 
judgment, was the one urging cutbacks 
in the use of such persistent pesticides 
as DDT. The panel recommended: 

The accretion of residues in the environ- 
ment (should) be controlled by orderly re- 
duction in the use of persistent pesticides. 
As a first step, the various agencies of the 
Federal government might restrict wide-scale 
use of persistent insecticides except for 
necessary control of disease vectors. The 
federal agencies should exert their leadership 
to induce the States to take similar actions. 
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Elimination of the use of persistent toxic 
insecticides should be the goal. 


The report of the Environmental Pollu- 
tion Panel of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee last November also 
dealt with this point. It recommended: 

Research should be encouraged toward the 
development of pesticides with greater 
specificity, additional modes of action, and 
more rapid degradability than many of those 
in current use. 

Pesticidal effectiveness should be in- 
creased and total environmental contamina- 
tion decreased by further research leading to 
the more efficient application of pesticides to 
the target organisms. 


DDT is manufactured and sold in large 
quantities in this country. 

Data collected by the subcommittee 
headed by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Rrstcorr], shows U.S. chemical 
companies manufactured 164,180,000 
pounds of DDT in 1960, 171,483,000 
pounds in 1961, 167,032,000 in 1962, 178,- 
913,000 in 1963, and 124 million in 1964. 

Total production in the 10-year period 
ending in 1963 was 1,472,727,000 pounds. 

This bill would have no effect on the 
thousands of widely used and less per- 
sistent pesticides. These include the 
many fungicides, insecticides, rodenti- 


cides, herbicides, germicides, nemato- 
cides, defoliants, repellants, dessicants, 
and growth regulators. 


The evidence is overwhelming that 
DDT is doing irreparable harm to our 
surroundings. 

One characteristic that makes it so 
harmful is that it is involved in biologi- 
cal magnification—the ability of orga- 
nisms to absorb a chemical such as DDT 
in amounts greatly exceeding those in 
their surroundings. 

A classic example of biological mag- 
nification in a food chain occurred in 
Clear Lake, Calif., in 1957. 

To control a troublesome flying insect 
that hatches in the lake, the water was 
treated with the insecticide DDD—-simi- 
lar to DDT—to yield a concentration of 
0.02 parts per million. Plankton— 
microscopic waterborne plants and ani- 
mals—in the lake accumulated the DDT 
residues at 5 parts per million. Fish that 
ate the plankton concentrated the DDD 
in their fat to levels ranging from sev- 
eral hundred to up to 2,000 parts per 
million. Grebes, diving birds like loons, 
fed on the fish and died. 

The highest concentration of DDT 
found in tissues of grebes that ate the 
poison-carrying fish was 1,600 parts per 
million. 

DDT also is involved in another phe- 
nomenon. This is the synergistic effect 
of DDT and certain other chemicals 
when they occur together. 

Research at the Patuxent Wildlife Re- 
search Center shows, for example, that 
DDT and 2,4-D fed together had sev- 
eral times greater toxicity to mallard 
ducks than either fed separately. 

DDT is a broad spectrum poison, too, 
meaning it kills a wide range of friendly 
insects at the same time that it hits tar- 
get pests. This characteristic upsets the 
balance of nature much more than the 
more selective pesticides do. 

DDT, for example, is used against the 
codling moth in apple orchards but does 
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not control leafrollers, aphids, mites, and 
scale insects on the same trees. Instead, 
DDT kills some of the natural enemies 
of these pests. Oddly enough, DDT 
destroys the predatory mites which prey 
on the plant-eating mites but does little 
harm to the latter. 

Considerable research on DDT over 
the past 20 years shows other highly dis- 
turbing findings regarding its effect on 
our surroundings. 

Robert J. Anderson, Assistant Surgeon 
General and an authority on environ- 
mental health, ably summed up the 
thousands of studies of the effects of 
DDT on the health of nearly all forms 
of life in a talk about a year ago. This 
is a major excerpt: 


Most studies of DDT and man’s health, 
however, have been limited in epidemiologi- 
cal design and of relatively short duration. 
So we are by no means certain of our health's 
safety after many years or a lifetime of con- 
tinuous exposure to minute quantities. We 
know that repeated small dosages in test 
animals have produced more significant 
cellular changes in the liver than have a few 
massive doses. In man this presumably 
could cause serious consequences to individ- 
uals already burdened by disease. 

Of concern, too, is the effect of DDT on 
reproductive systems, as demonstrated in 
numerous bird and animal studies. Rats fed 
diets containing from 50 to 600 ppm. of DDT 
showed a progressive decline in the percen- 
tage of young successfully weaned, compared 
to control rats fed diets containing up to 10 
ppm. No effect on the number of rats born 
alive was evident in the first generation. 
However, in the second generation those rats 
which had experienced maximum exposure 
produced very few living young, of which 
none survived the nursing period. In wild 
duck eggs residues are known to have a 
marked effect on reproduction of some spe- 
cies. Pheasant studies in California have 
shown the loss of reproductive ability in 
hens after exposure to DDT used in agricul- 
ture. 

The variable potency of DDT to various 
species is well demonstrated by marine life. 
Commercial shrimp die from exposure to less 
than 0.001 ppm. On the other hand oysters 
exposed to minute concentrations have shown 
an ability to accumulate residues 70,000 
times greater than the amount present in 
environmental waters. 

DDT ... has been shown to induce tu- 
mors and liver cancer in rainbow trout after 
dietary exposure to 80 ppm over periods of 
15 to 20 months. Up to now there is no 
evidence it has caused cancer in man. How- 
ever, even though its chemical structure does 
not suggest it likely to be carcinogenic, it 
nevertheless remains under investigation, 


DDT has a tendency to accumulate in 
the yolk sac of eggs of birds and fish and 
these higher concentrations cut fertility 
and the ability to reproduce. It also has 
been shown that DDT is transferred from 
the mother through the placenta into the 
fetus of dogs, rabbits, mice and men. 

Increased concentrations in the en- 
vironment most certainly threaten the 
survival of a great variety of marine life, 
insects, and wildlife. 

New York State studies since 1956 have 
shown conclusively that failure of lake 
trout to reproduce in many lakes is 
caused by DDT. Investigators showed 
that levels of DDT of more than 3 parts 
per million in lake trout eggs caused 
virtually complete mortality of the fry. 

Low reproductive success of a colony 
of herring gulls in the Lake Michigan 
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area is blamed on DDT in gull eggs. The 
average levels found in the eggs were 19 
parts per million of DDT, 6 parts per 
million of DDD, and 202 parts per million 
of DDE. 

Recent field studies also showed that 
eagle eggs collected in the field contained 
from 2 to 27 parts per million of DDT 
residues, a level considered high enough 
to cause a serious hatching problem. 

One of the other serious consequences 
of using DDT and similar pesticides is 
that they don’t stay where they are ap- 
plied. Pesticide residues, as a result, con- 
tinue to spread rapidly throughout the 
world. 

John L. Buckley of the Interior De- 
partment, speaking at a symposium spon- 
sored by the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Natural Resources 
in 1963, said this about the problem: 

If these pesticides stayed where we placed 
them until they become biologically innoc- 
uous, our problem would be considerable, 
but its solution relatively simple. In point 
of fact, they don’t. An increasing body of 
evidence shows pesticide residues to be near- 
ly ubiquitous. Recent studies reported to 
the Congress by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice show at least traces of one of the more 
chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides in vir- 
tually every major river system in the United 
States. Sampling of air for pesticides has 
not been extensive, but residues of DDT were 
found in 15 of 15 samples examined from 9 
different locations in the country, DDT resi- 
dues are found in virtually all samples of 
human fat examined in the United 
States.... 


The Interior Department has repeated- 
ly expressed to Congress its deep concern 
over the way pesticides have turned up 
in unlikely places. It reports DDT resi- 
dues in penguins and seals in Antarctica 
and in animals in the far north, both 
areas far removed from spray programs. 

The reports of delayed poisoning by 
DDT point to further serious conse- 
quences of continued use of this pesti- 
cide. 

Richard Bernard, in a highly signifi- 
cant study at Michigan State, fed two 
groups of captive English sparrows the 
same diet with the exception that a small 
sublethal dose of DDT was added to one 
group. Both groups of birds fared well 
and got fat. After several months both 
groups were starved for 16 hours, and at 
the end of that time all of the sparrows 
that had accumulated much DDT in 
their fat had died. None of the sparrows 
in the non-DDT group was affected. 

Both groups seemed to be equally well 
and active before the 16-hour fast 
started. 

This study, and others that are similar, 
show that when birds, fish, mammals, or 
humans with significant concentrations 
of DDT in their fat become ill, are 
starved, or otherwise lose weight, the fat 
containing DDT is absorbed quickly into 
the bloodstream. 

Although DDT residues accumulate in 
humans at levels not considered harm- 
ful at this time, levels in greenhouse 
workers, spray pilots, and others with 
occupational exposure reach levels high 
enough to be considered alarming. 

The report of the Environmental Pol- 
lution Panel of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee noted that these ex- 
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posed workers sometimes show marginal 
or definite impairment of an important 
bodily function as a result of this DDT 
exposure. 

DDT has been recognized as a serious 
environmental threat in Wisconsin, 
where its uses have included widespread 
spraying since 1957 to combat Dutch Elm 
disease. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment became so concerned that on March 
11, it issued a special DDT warning to 
guide its employees. This warning re- 
affirmed previous orders to discontinue 
immediately the use of DDT in all de- 
partment spraying programs and on all 
department lands. 

It also noted that State permits for 
the use of DDT in Dutch Elm disease 
control programs after April 15 would 
no longer be issued. These permits have 
been required for several years. 

This important announcement was is- 
sued by Director L. P. Voigt after care- 
ful and extensive laboratory testing 
showed DDT contamination of birds, 
wildlife, lakes, and rivers in Wisconsin. 

A large number of Wisconsin commu- 
nities became aware of this new evidence 
and stopped using DDT in community 
spraying programs. Less toxic and per- 
sistent pesticides have been substituted. 

DDT was widely used in agriculture 
in the past, but new pesticides that are 
more selective and less persistent now 
are being sold. 

I was surprised recently to discover 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
still recommends DDT for widespread 
commercial use. The official recom- 
mendations, “Suggested Guide for the 
Use of Insecticides To Control Insects 
Affecting Crops, Livestock, and House- 
holds 1965, show 366 instances where 
DDT is suggested. However, in all but 
30 of these instances, another pesticide 
also is recommended. 

The Department, aware of the many 
dangers of using DDT, specifies detailed 
restrictions on use of DDT in most in- 
stances where it is recommended. ‘This 
reflects growing concern over the prob- 
lem of DDT residues showing up in food 
and animal feed. 

Examples of their warnings are: 

Do not use cottonseed treated with DDT 
for food or feed. Heavy doses of DDT may 
injure beans. Do not feed clover plants 
treated with DDT, or ensilage made from 
treated plants, to poultry, dairy animals, or 
animals being finished for slaughter. Do 
not apply DDT to forage to be sold or 
shipped interstate. Do not use DDT-treated 
tops for food or feed. Do not use DDT 
after appearance of any part to be eaten. 


It is obvious from these examples that 
truck gardeners, farmers, and others 
must exercise the utmost caution in 
using this dangerous pesticide. 

Although DDT has been widely used 
in orchards, heavy accumulations in 
orchard soils now are causing serious 
problems. A recent survey of 35 or- 
chards in Indiana, for example, showed 
some had DDT residues greater than 100 
pounds per acre. Some went as high as 
400 pounds per acre. At known disap- 
pearance rates, it will take many years 
for these toxic residues to disappear. 
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The uptake of pesticides from soils by 
translocation into plants does take place. 
However, research in this area is not 
highly developed and the full extent of 
this contamination of growing things is 
not yet known. 

The presence of DDT in food has be- 
come so common that the Federal Gov- 
ernment recently changed its guidelines 
for removing contaminated foods from 
the market. A joint announcement of 
the Agriculture Department and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
said, in part: 

Tolerances will be fixed for low levels of 
pesticides occurring inadvertently in some 
foods. The practice of allowing the use of 
pesticides on a “no-residue” basis will be 
ended because it is not realistic. 

Where a safe, low-level tolerance cannot 
be established, “zero tolerances” will be set 
as a basis for removing contaminated foods 
from the market. 


There has been considerable contro- 
versy over tolerances, which allow a cer- 
tain amount of pesticide residue to re- 
main in or on food that is sold. And the 
pesticide that causes the most residue 
trouble in food is DDT. 

The Congress, in my judgment, should 
respond to the public’s concern over con- 
tinued development and wide usage of 
pesticides, such as DDT, that have broad 
spectrum action and a high degree of 
environmental persistence. There prob- 
ably are hundreds of registered pesti- 
cides that should not be used. This is 
an area that I intend to follow up later. 

But DDT should be singled out for spe- 
cial consideration because it is so harm- 
ful that it is in a class by itself. It is one 
pesticide we certainly can and must get 
along without. It is one of those with 
the highest persistence. It has the grave 
flaw of ecological magnification in food 
organisms. And it has adequate and 
plentiful substitutes. 

This bill will retire DDT from commer- 
cial sale in this country and, hopefully, 
allow it to disappear from our surround- 
ings before permanent damage has been 
done to fish, wildlife, and even to our- 
selves. 

One thing that 20 years of DDT has 
proved is that rapidly breeding and mu- 
tating forms of life, such as flies and 
other common insects, have been able to 
develop immune strains. There is the 
dangerous likelihood that more and 
larger members of the animal kingdom 
are unable to develop a comparable im- 
munity. 

We do not know the long-term effect 
of DDT on humans but the evidence of 
its devastating effect on wildlife should 
be due cause for alarm. What a great 
irony it would be in our frantic effort to 
kill insects, we eliminated man, making 
the world safe for bugs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the desk for 1 week in 
order that other Senators who care to 
do so may add their names as co- 
sponsors. Also I ask unanimous consent 
that certain articles and editorials, re- 
lating to DDT, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection the bill 
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will lie on the desk, and the articles and 
editorials will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The bill (S, 3608) to prohibit the saie 
or shipment for use in the United States 
of the chemical compound known as 
DDT, introduced by Mr. NELSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The articles and editorials, presented 
by Mr. Netson, are as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Jan. 7, 1966] 

STATE FISH SwIMMING IN DDT WATERS 

(By Don L. Johnson) 


Mapison, Wis.—If the same analytical 
yardstick were applied as is used on red meat, 
fish in many Wisconsin waters could be 
classed unfit for human consumption—be- 
cause of high pesticide content. However, 
the meat yardstick does not apply to fish, 
and authorities say there is no evidence of an 
acute health hazard. 

The problem of pesticides in fish appears 
to be most serious in the most populated 
areas of the state—and in Lake Michigan 
where all commercial species of fish show 
significant contamination from DDT. 

Those facts have been garnered from data 
compiled by the state’s conservation and 
agriculture departments, and from other offi- 
cial sources. 

State and federal agencies have been col- 
lecting mounting evidence of the situation 
in recent months, but have been reluctant 
to publicize their findings. Most plead that 
the results thus far are incomplete, and in- 
conclusive. 

But in every instance officials also have 
expressed fear that publicity would produce 
public panic and do great damage to the 
commercial fishing and recreation industries. 

Several stressed that, viewed in proper 
context and perspective, there is no cause for 
alarm about hazards to human health. 

More serious views were expressed on the 
probable effects of present and potential 
pesticide levels on the reproductive rates of 
fish and fish eating birds. 

It was also learned that the Great Lakes 
fishing industry already virtually has lost its 
major market for alewives—an abundant 
species which has been in demand only for 
animal foods. Many mink ranchers have 
become convinced that feeding the fish has 
had an adverse effect on the reproductive 
rate of their animals, Pesticides have been 
blamed. 

Federal studies are under way to determine 
the truth, and to find ways of removing the 
residues from the fish if necessary. 

Removal of the residues probably will also 
be required before the fish can be processed 
into “fish fiour” which has received con- 
siderable publicity as a possible low cost food 
for humans. 

However, 
pesticides such as set for other foods have 
not yet been established for fish. 

In many instances, fish taken from state 
waters have been found to have many times 
the limit allowed in beef fat or vegetables— 
seven parts per million, While all authorities 
agreed that the findings were a matter for 
concern, these points were made in inter- 
views: 

The situation in Wisconsin is not any 
worse, and may be better, than in other 
comparable areas in the country. It is cer- 
tain that some states have more serious 
pesticide problems. The problem, in fact, 
has become global. 

Fish fillets cannot be compared to beef- 
steak if allowable pesticide limits are to be 
considered. DDT and related compounds 
tend to concentrate in fatty tisses. Fish fat, 


maximum allowable limits of 
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eoncentrated in the viscera and just under 
the skin, is largely discarded before the fish 
is eaten. 

People eat fewer fish sticks than ham- 
burgers. A government estimate sets the 
average annual per capita consumption of 
commerical fish at 10 pounds. Not many 
people have the opportunity to eat many 
muskies either. Generally speaking, the 
species most abundantly caught—the pan- 
fish—are lowest in pesticide residues. The 
materials tend to concentrate in fish. 

The tolerances set by the federal govern- 
ment are far lower than what are considered 
“safe” levels. A wide safety margin has been 
sought in setting the standards. 

Studies so far have indicated that man 
may be subjected to substantial dosages of 
DDT over considerable periods of time with- 
out observable effects, and that the com- 
pound does not build up almost unendingly 
in the body as it may on land or in water. 
Some research has shown that an equilibrium 
is reached, after which DDT is excreted at 
about the rate the body takes it in. 

Research so far has shown that the level 
of DDT in humans in the United States has 
remained fairly constant in recent years, 
although considerably higher than levels 
found in Europeans. The range is about 
10 to 12 parts per million in the fat. 

Such reports, while encouraging, have 
made even more difficult the determination 
of where danger—if any—lies. 

“This would appear to be more serious to 
fish than to humans,” said Dr, Arthur Van 
Duser, of the state board of health, when in- 
formed of the conservation department's 
findings. 

Nobody's completely sure of what the 
long term effects of small amounts of these 
materials may be,” he added. “It is as- 
sumed that they will not produce any ef- 
fects—but that has neither been supported 
nor refuted, scientifically or satisfactorily.” 

Dr. Van Duser said that the board of 
health is kept advised of the results of test 
on foods being made continually by the state 
department of agriculture. He noted that 
the board has the power to act if any evi- 
dence of a health hazard is seen. 

Donald N. McDowell, director of the state 
department of agriculture, said that he saw 
no potential hazard to human health “at 
this stage of the game.” 

He added that he felt that present con- 
trols were adequate, and said that he ex- 
pected the answer to the problem to come 
from current chemical research for more 
degradable selective poisons. 

(A degradable poison is one which does 
not remain lethal long after it’s accomplished 
its purpose. One of the big objections to 
DDT and some related chemicals is that it 
persists in toxic form for years, causing 
bulldups in land and water, and living 
organisms. 


(A selective poison is one which is aimed 
at a specific target, in contrast from the 
“broad spectrum” compounds which affect 
many forms of life.) 

The discovery of a high level of DDT in 
a single muskie triggered the conservation 
department's study last summer. The fish 
was taken from a northern lake where mus- 
kie reproduction was believed to be poor. 

In New York, biologists have linked high 
pesticide levels to widespread reproductive 
failures in lake trout. 

Walleye eggs sampled from some Wiscon- 
sin waters have shown DDT levels in the 
same range as that found lethal to lake 
trout eggs in New York. But the Wisconsin 
department has emphasized that much more 
study is needed before anything conclusive 
can be said about the situation here. 

Of hundreds of fish collected from 30 
bodies of water around the state all were 
found to contain DDT. With some excep- 
tions, levels were lowest in the wooded north. 
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The highest levels were found in Lac La- 
Belle, bordered by the city of Oconomowoc. 
Some perch showed as much as 242 parts per 
million in their fat. 

Lake Kegonsa in Dane county also yielded 
very high readings. 

The department of agriculture’s monitor- 
ing program has revealed high levels of DDT 
in Lake Michigan and Green Bay fish, where 
University of Wisconsin researchers have also 
been encountering high readings. Prof. J. J. 
Hickey, who is heading a study of the effect 
of pesticides on fish eating birds, noted that 
a chub had 76 parts per million DDT in its 
fat. High readings—some  higher—were 
noted in all other species studied. 

Hickey commented that he was not 
qualified to say what effects of such levels 
might be on humans, but he said that “a 
herring gull eating such a fish is living 
dangerously.” 


[From Outdoor Life, August 1966] 


Ler’s Nor KILL OURSELVES—PESTICIDE BUILD- 
UP AND Irs DISASTROUS RESULTS ARE MEN- 
ACING FISHING’s FUTURE, PERHAPS MAN 
HIMSELF 


(By David B. Peakall and Ben East) 


In March of 1956, New York fisheries men 
found themselves with a major mystery on 
their hands. The previous fall, 348,000 eggs 
had been stripped from lake trout netted in 
Lake George. It was a routine operation in- 
tended to supply young trout for planting, 
and it went along uneventually until the fry 
hatched. 

Little fish come into the world with a bulg- 
ing yolk sac from the egg attached to their 
bellies, and this serves as their only source 
of food during the first few days of their lives. 
As the trout fry from Lake George started to 
absorb this built-in food supply, they began 
to die. Within a month the entire lot was 
dead. 

Some mortality is normal among newly 
hatched fish, but a 100 percent loss was un- 
known. That fall, more eggs were collected 
from Lake George, and again the fry died as 
the yolk sacs were used up. The same thing 
happened in the fall of 1957 and again in 
1958, even though the eggs were distributed 
among different hatcheries for hatching and 
rearing. 

The watershed in which Lake George is 
located had been heavily sprayed with DDT 
since 1951, and starting about that same time 
lake trout fishing had been falling off and few 
small trout had been taken. Something was 
interfering with natural reproduction, With 
that much to go on, the New York Conserva- 
tion Department took the trail of DDT as the 
suspect in the hatchery die-off. 

In the fall of 1960, lake trout from 12 dif- 
ferent lakes were netted and stripped. Little 
DDT had been used on some of these lakes; 
others had been sprayed abundantly. In- 
tensive studies got under way, and by 1962 
the case was solved. 

It was found that if the yolk sac contained 
a concentration of DDT residues greater than 
three parts per million, the tiny trout died as 
they absorbed it. You can think of one part 
per million—usually written p.p.m.—as 
equivalent to one short step in the total 
walking distance between New York City and 
Niagara Falls, or one ounce in a 30-ton car- 
load of fiour. Amounts greater than three 
p.p.m. were discovered in spawn from four 
of the lakes that figured in the study. So 
serious had the problem become by 1963 that 
the use of DDT was banned on all state lands 
in New York watersheds where lake trout are 
found. 

Some shocking discoveries were made along 
the way, too. The U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration fixes rigid maximums for the 
amount of pesticide residues permitted in 
food marketed in interstate commerce for 
human use. These maximums are at levels 
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considered safe for prolonged consumption. 
Careful studies with laboratory animals re- 
sulted in the setting of the maximum al- 
lowed in meat fat, where such residues con- 
centrate, at seven parts of DDT per million. 
No residues at all are permitted in milk. 
The oil of lake trout from Lake George was 
found to contain up to 850 p.p.m. In other 
words, trout were being caught and eaten 
that contained more than 100 times the con- 
centration of DDT that would cause meat 
(to say nothing of milk) to be condemned 
as unsafe for human use. 

Admittedly, the levels fixed by the Food 
and Drug Administration leave a wide margin 
of safety. Nevertheless, it is certainly cause 
for concern that the oil of lake trout in half 
the lakes studied in New York contained 
more than 10 times the amount of DDT per- 
mitted in meat, and in Lake George over 
100 times the allowable maximum. 

Fish themselves are able to survive such 
high concentrations of the poison only be- 
cause they take it in slowly over a period of 
time, accumulating it so gradually that it is 
not immediately toxic. Most of it is stored in 
an unchanged state in the fat or oil of the 
fish and is more or less harmless to them as 
long as it stays there. If the full dose were 
taken at one time (and this has happened 
in countless instances of pesticide spraying), 
death would be certain and prompt. 

There are dangers in the stored DDT, too. 
First, as in the New York case, its concentra- 
tion in the eggs may be so great as to kill 
off the fry and put an end to reproduction. 
Second, the high concentration of residues 
may kill anything that feeds on the fish, in- 
cluding, in extreme instances, man himself. 
Finally, if the fish are forced to use up their 
oil, as in times of food shortage or on spawn- 
ing migrations, they have little chance of 
survival, 

The New York case is not an isolated one. 
Rather it is typical of many that have 
cropped up in just about every part of the 
country in recent years. Weighing all the 
evidence, there is no escaping the conclusion 
that an almost-invisible threat, insidious but 
as grave as any in their history, hangs over 
the future of both fishing and hunting. But 
most sportsmen are blissfully unaware of it. 

It has been four years since Silent Spring, 
the late Rachel Carson’s controversial best 
seller on pesticides and their dangers, burst 
on the United States like a bombshell, sound- 
ing warnings that many argued were far- 
fetched but at the same time raising vital 
questions that are not yet answered, 

The controversy kindled by the book still 
echoes in and out of government circles, both 
state and federal. Ever since it was pub- 
lished, the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
parent agency of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, has fought what Secretary Stewart Udall 
calls a seesaw battle—gaining some ground, 
losing in other areas—against the hazards 
Rachel Carson foretold. Many state fish and 
game departments have waged similar fights. 

The President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee has prepared reports on pesticides. A 
Federal Committee on Pest Control made up 
of representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Defense, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare has been created. Much re- 
search has been done, public symposiums 
have been held, and many states have created 
coordinating committees to regulate the use 
of pesticides. 

However, most people have heard little 
about this continuing conflict, and, while 
concern among scientists and researchers has 
grown, public interest has died down since 
the initial shock of Silent Spring wore off. 
In general, hunters and fishermen have not 
shown much concern, Their indifference is 
unfortunate, There is ample reason for 
them to worry, and state after state can 
supply the proof. 

In gathering material for this article, the 
authors put the following question to every 
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fish and game department in the country: 
“Have there been any instances of pesticide 
spraying in your state within the last three 
or four years known to have had detrimental 
effects on fish or game?” 

Of the 49 states that replied, 30 answered 
in the affirmative and cited specific examples 
of fish or game kills or other adverse con- 
sequences, Two had no information. Many 
others stressed that, though they have no 
proof, they strongly suspect that there have 
been cases of injurious effects of pesticides 
on wildlife. Still others said they were more 
deeply concerned about the long-range threat 
to game and fish than about outright kills. 
Quite a few think the situation has improved 
in the last two years. Some are now repre- 
sented on boards or committees that pass on 
all Sees projects, and many more would 

to be. The replies leave no room for 
ie that the problem is a major one of 
nationwide concern, 

“Your question deals with one of the most 
complicated, potentially far-reaching, and 
frustrating areas of natural resource affairs,” 
was the comment of P. W. Schneider, director 
of the Oregon Game Commission. And Dale 
Henegar, chief of fisheries in North Dakota, 
adds, “There are probably no more than 20 
scientists in the country qualified to speak 
on this subject.” 

Cole Wilde, chief of fisheries in Con- 
necticut, voiced the attitude of most state 
game departments when he told Outdoor Life, 
“Pesticides are most certainly a threat to 
fish and wildlife. The present hazard seems 
to be one of accumulation and delayed dam- 
age rather than major outright kills.” Harry 
Woodward, director of Colorado’s game de- 

ent, echoes Wilde with these words: 
“The use of pesticides in many cases is dan- 
gerous to wildlife, and we do not know 
enough about their residual effects.” 

To understand how residues of DDT and 
other pesticides build up in fish and other 
living creatures, one has only to consider the 
food chains that exist in nature. Small fish 
eat plankton and insects, big fish eat small 
ones, and birds and animals eat big fish. 

Several years ago, Clear Lake, in California, 
provided what is still considered a classic 
example of poison buildup along a food 
chain. The lake was treated with DDD, a 
close relative of DDT, at the very low con- 
centration of only two one-hundredths of a 
part per million, to kill off gnats. A colony 
of some 2,000 fish-eating grebes that had 
nested there for years promptly ceased to 
breed, and there was a severe die-off among 
those that wintered on the lake. 

Studies revealed plankton from the water 
contained five p.p.m, of DDD residues. The 
plankton had concentrated the pesticide 250 
times. Small fish contained up to 300 p.p.m., 
large fish up to five or six times that amount, 
and the grebes 2,000 p.p.m., a final concen- 
tration of 100,000 times the original applica- 
tion, 

Studies carried out in 1963 and 1964 in 
the Green Bay area of Lake Michigan by 
researchers at the University of Wisconsin 
showed that although shallow-water muds 
contained only one one-hundredth p.p.m, 
of pesticide residues, small crustaceans on 
which fish feed averaged one half p.p.m., and 
alewives more than three p.p.m. Old-squaw 
ducks, which feed on the alewives during 
winter migration, averaged as high as 70 
P.p.m,, and gulls, also fish-eaters and resi- 
dents the year around, had up to 2,400 p.p.m. 
in their body fat. Heavy concentrations also 
were found in gull eggs and in chicks found 
dead. 

About 70,000 pounds of DDT a year have 
been used in Door County, Wisconsin, where 
these studies were made, and orchard areas 
on the Michigan side of Lake Michigan are 
sprayed about as heavily. The researchers 
concluded that the same type of buildup 
that took place at Clear Lake, and has been 
reported since in other places, is now hap- 
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pening in Lake Michigan. Gull nesting suc- 
cess in the Green Bay area has fallen to the 
lowest level ever reported anywhere. Dead 
gulls and loons by the thousands have been 
found along the Lake Michigan beaches in 
recent years, and, though botulism is believed 
to be the cause, pesticide residues have been 
found in the dead birds and nobody knows 
to what degree these may have contributed 
to the kill. 

Laboratory studies by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service show that creatures other than 
fish and birds have a similar capacity to con- 
centrate pesticides. In one experiment, oys- 
ters were placed in a tank containing only 
one tenth of a part in a billion of DDT. A 
full part per billion is equivalent to one fifth 
of an inch as compared with the total dis- 
tance across the United States. A week later, 
the oysters contained seven parts per million, 
70,000 times the concentration of DDT in 
the surrounding water. They soak the stuff 
up like sponges,” one scientist said. 

One part per billion, or even one part per 
million, of these poisons may seem like too 
little to worry about. But three important 
things about them have to be remembered: 
how little it may take to kill, how long they 
can last and how far they can travel, and 
their cumulative effects. 

Only last year, the Department of the In- 
terior revealed that its tests had shown that 
amazingly small amounts can be fatal to 
shrimps, crabs, and other aquatic life. One 
part of DDT per billion, for example, was suf- 
ficient to kill blue crabs in eight days, and 
shrimps exposed to less than one half of a 
part per billion were killed or paralyzed 
within 48 hours. 

It is the long-lasting pesticides, known as 
stable or persistent because they do not break 
down and become harmless soon after they 
are applied, that pose the greatest threat. 

Four major groups of poisons are used to 
control insects, bird and animal pests, weeds 
and brush. The first is the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons such as DDT (the best known 
of all), dieldrin, aldrin, chlordane, hepta- 
chlor, 2,4—D, and 2,4,5-T. The second group, 
made up of organic phosphorus compounds, 
includes Malathion, parathion, phosdrin, 
and others. The third consists of a wide va- 
riety of other organic compounds, including 
rotenone, pyrethrum, nicotine, and strych- 
nine. The fourth are inorganic materials, 
including copper sulphate, arsenic, cyanide, 
thallium and the deadly 1080 used widely in 
predator and rodent control. 

Of the four groups, it’s the DDT family 
that remains active longest. These com- 
pounds are among the most durable poisons 
ever concocted by man, President Kennedy's 
Science Advisory Committee regarded their 
threat as being so grave that it recom- 
mended, in its 1963 report, total elimination 
of their use as the government’s ultimate 
goal. To date, no great headway has been 
made in that direction, however. 

The gallon of DDT spray washed into a 
stream, then to a lake, and finally to the sea 
does not disintegrate in a few weeks or a few 
months and become harmless. Instead, it is 
rapidly absorbed and stored by all forms of 
aquatic life, travels wherever the living or- 
ganism travels, and remains virtually un- 
changed for long periods of time. It is in 
these living things, rather than in the water 
itself, that it is largely found. And for that 
reason, once it reaches the ocean there is al- 
most no limit to how far it and other gallons 
like it may be carried or how long they may 
endure as poisons in the food chain. 

It has been known for years that sharks, 
tuna, and other fish that rarely come close 
to shore carry pesticide residues as high as 
200 p.p.m. in their oil. In 1965, a new shud- 
der of apprehension went through many 
scientists when it was revealed that minute 
traces of DDT had been found in penguins 
and seals in far-off Antarctica. No spraying 
has ever been done within thousands of miles 
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of that remote land. The pesticide must 
have reached the penguins and seals through 
residues in their food chain. 

No sportsman expects to hunt or fish there, 
so many may be inclined to say, “So what?” 
But the discovery of DDT in Antarctic birds 
and animals is startling proof of how long 
the poison remains intact, how universally 
it is becoming distributed, and how it is 
building up, slowly but steadily, in even the 
most remote ocean on earth. Competent 
scientists called the situation a terrifying 
one. 

Birds that feed on fish carrying these 
residues suffer a disastrous chain effect, too. 
The bald eågle and osprey, both fish-eaters, 
appear to be headed for extinction as a con- 
sequence of pesticides reaching them in their 
food. The eagle population has shown a 
drastic slump in the Eastern half of the. 
country, and nesting success has fallen to a 
low level. The osprey is on the way out all 
through the Northeast. 

Even more surprising is the fact that a 
third bird, the peregrine falcon, a big, bird- 
eating hawk that does not take fish, has van- 
ished completely from its former nesting. 
range in the East. No one is sure why, but 
in Great Britain, where the same thing is 
happening, studies have put the blame on 
pesticides, apparently accumulated by in- 
sect-eating birds and passed on to the hawks. 

As we have already said, New York is far 
from the only place where serious fish prob- 
lems have arisen in recent years as a result 
of indiscriminate use of pesticides. Let's. 
look at a few examples. 

Sebago Lake in Maine has long been known 
for its excellent landlocked salmon fishing. 
It’s a big lake, more than 10 miles long, with 
towns, resorts, fishing camps, and cottages 
around much of the shore. In the late 
1950's, heavy spraying with DDT was begun 
to control mosquitoes and blackflies. 

About that same time, salmon fishing 
began to fall off sharply, and it was learned 
that the growth rate of the landlocks was 
declined each year. In 1957, the average 
weight of a six-year-old Sebago salmon was 
two pounds 13 ounces. By 1962, it had 
plummeted to one pound seven ounces. 

Suspecting that DDT was behind it 
Maine's Department of Inland Fisheries and 
Game launched a study in 1962 and by 1963 
had found that the fat of Sebago landlocks 
contained from 56 to 782 p.p.m. of DDT, 
averaging 264 p.p.m. The average concentra- 
tion of the pesticide had increased almost 
threefold in a single year. 

A voluntary campaign to halt the spray- 
ing was started among property owners 
around the lake and was supported by the 
department. All use of DDT was stopped, 
and last year Ronald T. Speers, commissioner 
of inland fisheries and game, reported a_ 
marked recovery of the salmon population. 

In Wyoming last August, a heavy kill of. 
trout was reported following spraying for 
thistle control, another kill of 13,000 pounds 
of ling and crappies in Ocean Lake followed 
the application of herbicides in drainage 
ditches to control vegetation, and the fish 
population in the DuNoir River has dropped 
sharply as a result of mosquito-control 
spraying by private landowners. 

The southern and eastern sections of Ar- 
kansas have had numerous fish kills in re- 
cent years. State fisheries men predict that, 
pesticide use will increase and spread to, 
areas not now threatened, until it involves 
almost all of the state’s land area. But, 
though kills are a serious problem, the de- 
struction of fish habitat is recognized as the 
major threat. 

From July of 1963 to June of 1964, 21 cases 
of fish kill were reported in California. In 
the 12 months after that, five incidents were 
recorded, including one kill of 1,500 trout 
from pear-orchard spraying. Fish killed in 
that state in the past have ranged as high as 
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hundreds of thousands a year, but the sit- 
uation has improved. Of even greater con- 
cern than outright kills, however, are the 
indirect effects on fish and wildlife. 

Between 1952 and 1957, DDT was used on 
5,000,000 acres of forest land in New Bruns- 
wick to control spruce budworm. But hatch- 
ery waters were sprayed by mistake or be- 
cause of negligence, and the result was a 
devastating 90 per cent loss of yearling At- 
lantic salmon and a 70 percent loss of two 
and three-year-olds. The hatcheries were all 
but put out of business. In addition, there 
was a serious loss of young wild fish, plus 
the virtual elimination of aquatic insects, in 
the Miramichi and Restigouche Rivers. 

All use of DDT has been halted in New 
Brunswick in recent years and other chemi- 
cals are being used in its place. Fish and 
Wildlife Branch officials told Outdoor Life 
that no fish kills have occurred in more than 
three years. As a result, the salmon fishing 
has made a strong comeback in both rivers. 
Spring and fall fishing were good in 1964 and 
excellent in 1965. 

There's a fly in the ointment, however. 
Fish and wildlife officials are well satisfied 
with the present situation so far as fish are 
concerned. But they're worried about wood- 
cock and partridge, both of which are show- 
ing substantial amounts of pesticide residues, 
the long-range effects of which are not yet 
known. 

At the Wolf Lake fish hatchery in Michigan 
in 1964, an airplane spraying a trailer court 
to control mosquitoes made several passes 
over hatchery ponds that held 200,000 mus- 
kellunge fry and several million sucker fry. 
The latter were being reared as food for the 
young muskies. The suckers were wiped out. 
Of the muskies, 20,000 died at once, and the 
rest were lost for lack of forage fish. The 
. incident cost Michigan its entire year's 

production of muskellunge for stocking. 

For three years, the shoreline of Horace 
Lake in New Hampshire was sprayed with 
DDT for mosquito and blackfly control. The 
result each year was virtually complete loss 
of young-of-the-year smallmouth bass. Cot- 
tage owners have now been induced to use 
another pesticide. Also in New Hampshire, 
in Winnisquam Lake, lake trout are storing 
up heavy concentrations of DDT and passing 
on the residues to eggs and fry. The gov- 
ernor has now forbidden all state agencies to 
use DDT. 

In Wisconsin, where there have been no 
proved cases of big fish kills, a study of 30 
lakes last year revealed pesticide levels in 
fish that are higher in several cases than 
those known to have been fatal elsewhere. 
“We must be very close to trouble in some 
areas, at least in terms of reproduction,” said 
Conservation Director L. P. Voigt. He has 
prohibited all use of DDT by his department. 

Also in Wisconsin, perch and chubs from 
Lake Michigan now show levels of DDT resi- 
dues so high that commercial fishermen are 
beginning to worry about the consequences 
to their industry. And mink ranchers are 
turning away from using Lake Michigan ale- 
wives for mink food in the belief that pesti- 
cides in the alewives are affecting mink 
reproduction adversely. 

The most spectacular fish kills ever caused 
by pesticides have been those in the lower 
Mississippi River, from Memphis to the Gulf 
of Mexico, In the winter of 1963-64, follow- 
ing several years of varying losses, an esti- 
mated 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 fish died there, 
including catfish, sea trout, buffalos, and 
others. It turned out that endrin, one of 
the most toxic of the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons, was the chief offender. Said the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, The Mississippi disclosures constitute 
a panic notice that pesticides threaten the 
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public welfare in a variety of ways that re- 
quire remedial action.” 

Entirely apart from the disastrous results, 
both immediate and long-range, that pesti- 
cides often have on fish populations and con- 
sequently on fishing, they pose a further 
grave threat to the fisherman himself. How 
is he to know when their residues reach levels 
that may endanger his own health if he eats 
the fish he catches? 

What many people do not realize is pesti- 
cides are about equally poisonous to all 
forms of life, up to and including humans. 
The amount required to kill a mosquito, a 
mouse, or a man is roughly the same on a 
weight-for-weight basis. Since the mouse is 
larger than the mosquito, the dose of DDT 
lethal for him is correspondingly bigger, and 
it's bigger yet for bigger creatures. Never- 
theless, the contaminated fish that cause a 
major die-off of birds would also be fatal 
to a man if he ate enough. The single lethal 
dose for an adult human is only about one 
third of an ounce. 

As Cliff Bosley, a water-pollution analyst 
for the Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, puts it, “Compounds such as DDT, en- 
drin, aldrin, dieldrin, and heptachlor that 
are known to build in the tissues of fish 
and animals will also build in man’s tissues. 
Each time a human consumes a piece of 
flesh from an animal or fish containing an 
insecticide, the amount of the chemical in 
that flesh is transferred to and stored in his 
tissues. And man, too, has the lethal level 
of these compounds.” 

Short of death, what are the long-term 
hazards of the residues in the human body? 
They are not easy to assess. At hearings 
on pesticides held by the U.S. Senate in 
1963, a wide range of expert medical testi- 
mony was presented. A minority of those 
testifying considered the risk grave and 
went as far as to link pesticides with blood 
cancer. The majority view, however, was 
that present levels are not harmful. For 
the most part, witnesses from private clinics 
were antipesticide, public health officials 
steered a middle course, and those employed 
by the chemical companies that make the 
poisons laughed at all fears. Actually, the 
answer is not known. 

But the average level of DDT in human 
fat in this country rose from five p.p.m, in 
1958 to 12 p.p.m, in 1963, and that is dis- 
quieting to many. Small amounts of other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons have recently been 
detected in humans, too, and the situation 
is now serious enough so that the Federal 
Committee on Pest Control last fall approved 
a new and comprehensive program for moni- 
toring the levels of residues in people as well 
as in fish, wildlife, foods, soil, and water. 
From now on, regular checks will be made 
on man as well as on carp and mallard 
ducks. 

With pesticides, as with the controversy 
that swirls around lung cancer and smoking, 
it is difficult to prove a connection between 
cause and effect. But few medical authori- 
ties would rule out the possibility of a link 
between pesticide residues and some form 
of disease. President Kennedy’s Science 
Advisory Committee warned flatly in 1963 
that, “Although pesticides remain in small 
quantities, they may eventually affect hu- 
man health.” 

Certainly the available evidence indicates 
that if unregulated spraying continues at 
the present rate, and using the materials 
that have been used most commonly up to 
now, it can be only a question of time be- 
fore fishermen in many parts of the coun- 
try may have to ask themselves whether the 
catch they take home is safe to eat. After 
all, the poison that can kill a gull can also 
kill a man if he takes enough of it. 
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[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 17, 1966] 
SCIENTISTS WORRIED: WE'RE ALL CARRYING 
DDT BUILD-UP APPEARS DANGEROUS AS IN- 
FECTED PLANKTON EATEN BY FIsH KILLS 

BIRDS 

(By Irving S. Bengdsdorf) 

Snowy owls in the Arctic, residents of Los 
Angeles, New York, London, Berlin, Moscow 
and Tokyo, and Adelie penguins and crab- 
eater seals in the Antarctic—all are carrying 
around some DDT in their body fat. 

Within all of us is stored some DDT that 
was sprayed—somewhere far away, sometime 
long ago—in an attempt to kill some insests. 

Is the amount of DDT and other organo- 
chlorine insecticides stored in the fat in our 
bodies hazardous to our health? 

All present evidence suggests that it is not. 
The 200,000 men spraying DDT for the World 
Health Organization in its fight to eradicate 
malaria and other diseases inhale much more 
DDT in one hour than the average American 
consumes with his meals each day. 

And none of the DDT-spraymen have re- 
ported ill. 

But safe levels for some of the more dan- 
gerous pesticides are not known. 

Biologists are worried, however, about 
“ecological magnification“ the fact that a 
creature can accumulate a higher concentra- 
tion of DDT within itself than exists in its 
external surroundings. 

CREATURES OF BIOLOGY 

An example: At Clear Lake,, Calif., gnats 
were killed with DDD—an insecticide similar 
to DDT. Thirteen months later the lake's 
plankton—microscopically tiny plants—had 
500 times the DDT-concentration in the 
water. Fish that ate the plankton had even 
greater concentrations and the fish that ate 
these fish contained higher concentrations 
yet. The birds that ate these fish died. 
Their fat contained concentrations of DDD 
100,000 times greater than in the water. 

Birds and fish are creatures of biology as 
is man. We do not know how great is the 
potential threat to man, if any. But with 
increasing pollution of our globe, biologists 
are disturbed about low-level pesticide con- 
tamination, in general, and ecological mag- 
nification, in particular. 

The issue is further confused by the re- 
cent development of instruments that have 
the remarkable ability to analyze for ex- 
tremely small amounts of DDT and other 
organochlorine insecticides. We now easily 
can detect DDT in parts per billion. 

A part per billion roughly is about one 
ounce of material in 30,000 tons! With such 
analytical techniques it is difficult to find 
any milk in California totally free of DDT. 
It has been stated: “The gentle cow, which 
produces wholesome milk one day according 
to one method of analysis, may produce ‘con- 
taminated’ milk the next day after more 
sensitive methods of detection are used.” 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


What do residues as small as parts per bil- 
lion mean? The techniques to detect DDT 
have far outrun our understanding of what 
biological effects such tiny residues may 
have. 

The White House recently released a report 
entitled “Restoring the Quality of Our En- 
vironment” prepared by a group of 15 dis- 
tinguished scientists forming the Environ- 
mental Pollution Panel of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. 

The panel concluded: “Some 20 tons of 
DDT residue is contained in the bodies of 
the people of this country: the average 
amount for each individual is thus about a 
tenth of a gram (there are 28.35 grams in an 
ounce). Measurable amounts of dieldrin 
and other organochlorine insecticides also 
have accumulated in our bodies. Clear-cut 
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adverse effects on health of these small ac- 
cumulations have not been recognized.” 

But then the panel adds, “However, animal 
experiments have not yet demonstrated safe 
levels for some of the more dangerous pes- 
ticides.” 

Dr. Colin M. McLeod, deputy director of the 
Office of Science and Technology, recently 
stated, “The small amounts of DDT and 
related compounds that are present in the 
fatty tissue of all of us, wherever we may 
live, and in that of most other living things 
including Antarctic penguins, has not been 
shown to be harmful.” 

But, then Dr. MacLeod puts his finger on 
what is bothering biologists: 

“On the other hand, one has an uneasy 
feeling about these highly toxic materials 
being sequestered in the bodies of so many 
different kinds of animals especially since 
we still don’t know in any detail the nature 
of the toxic effect or affects. 

It is this low-level pollution of the living 
creatures of our environment—including 
ourselves—which disturbs biologists. For 
with every day that passes our entire planet 
continues to be polluted with organochlorine 
insecticides, especially DDT. 


SHOWS CHANGE POWER 


The present worldwide contamination by 
insecticides is an example of the power man 
has acquired since World War II to alter com- 
pletely his global surroundings. 

Twenty-four years ago, DDT was an eso- 
teric chemical, unknown even to professional 
chemists. Today, it is found as a residue in 
every creature’s body. 

Nor are the oceans immune. Drs. D. B. 
Menzell, R. W. Risebrough and D. J. Martin 
Jr. of the University of California’s Institute 
of Marine Resources and Department of Nu- 
tritional Science at Berkeley collected hun- 
dreds of samples of fish and shellfish from 
both salt water bays and the open ocean— 
from Seattle to Galapagos and from San 
Francisco to Hawaii. 

They now report that of over 400 samples 
analyzed, “We have found only four indi- 
viduals without some measurable (DDT) resi- 
due. The residues we have detected are not 
a human health hazard under the present 
assumptions used in the establishment of 
pesticide tolerances.” 

But, the UC scientists also are concerned. 
For they find that the level of DDT in the 
ovaries of the collected creatures is 10 times 
that of the level of DDT in the rest of the 
body. 

MATCH OTHER FINDINGS 

These results go along with previous work 
that DDT shows a tendency to prefer to ac- 
cumulate in the eggs of birds as compared 
to the bird’s body. Higher concentrations of 
DDT in the eggs may affect the fertility and 
ability to reproduce of both fishes and birds. 

The Berkeley workers add: 

“The occurrence of DDT residues in marine 
bays and estuaries is particularly important 
and deserving of more study since the bays 
and estuaries form the ‘nursery’ for many of 
the commercially important species of food 
fishes.” 

And the “nurseries” of mammals also are 
contaminated. For DDT can be transferred 
from the mother through the placenta into 
the fetus of dogs, rabbits, mice and men. 

A recent university of Miami study of both 
unborn and stillborn human infants revealed 
they also contained DDT-residues. There is 
no evidence that DDT was the cause of the 
stillbirths. 

Such studies have led Dr. Wayland J. Hayes 
Jr. of the Communicable Disease Center, 
Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga., to com- 
ment, “It follows that we do not begin to 
reach a steady state of DDT storage after 
birth, but rather are born and probably con- 
ceived with it. Dieldrin, too, is transferred 
to the fetus in mice.” 
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Adelie penguins and crabeater seals never 
leave the Antarctic. And their food con- 
sists of local fish and shellfish which also do 
not migrate. Neither the penguins, the seals, 
or their food supply ever gets near any place 
that has been sprayed with DDT. 

Then how do they get DDT into their 
bodies? We do not know. 

One possible clue is furnished by the re- 
cent research of D. C. Abbott, R. B. Harrison, 
J. O'G. Tatton and J. Thomson at the Lab- 
oratory of the Government Chemist, London. 
They collected London rainwater and snow 
at two stations from February to July 1965 
and detected DDT and six other organ- 
ochlorine pesticides in the water. 


LIKED TO ATMOSPHERE 


The British chemists conclude: “Present 
results suggest that the atmosphere carries 
either as vapor or by occlusion on dust par- 
ticles, small amounts of the organochlorine 
pesticides in common use in the United 
Kingdom and that they are ‘scrubbed out’ 
by rain and snow.” 

And if this is true for Britain, it also is 
true for the United States, Russia and every 
other nation. Large-scale sprayings of in- 
secticides may be the artificial, small-scale, 
man-made equivalents of natural volcanic 
eruptions—where instead of ashes and dust, 
insecticides are spewed throughout the 
globe. 

How did we get ourselves into this situa- 
tion? It all began 24 years ago with the 
highest of motives—the saving of human 
lives. 

DDT first made its appearance in 1942, 
during World War II. It was put to work 
immediately in the killing of lice which carry 
typhus and mosquitoes which carry malaria, 
yellow fever, dengue, filariasis and en- 
cephalitis. And it worked. 


QUALIFIES AS “MIRACLE” 


DDT’s record in eliminating malaria alone 
would qualify it as one of the “miracle” 
chemicals of the century. It cut the death 
rate from malaria in Ceylon by 34% in a year 
and reduced the number of malaria cases in 
India from 75 million in 1952 to 100,000 by 
1964! 

The 10-year malaria eradication program 
of the United Nation's World Health Orga- 
nization, using a, billion pounds of DDT, 
already has freed 1.2 billion people from the 
malaria menace and has wiped out yellow 
fever from 16 countries in the western 
hemisphere. 

The discovery of DDT must stand as a 
milestone in the history of the control of 
epidemic diseases. 

Dr. J. M. Barnes of the Toxicology Research 
unit, Medical Research Laboratories, Surrey, 
England, concludes: 

“The evidence is substantial that the use 
of pesticides has benefited mankind without 
injuring the health of those who use them 
correctly.” 

From medicine and hygiene, DDT was 
turned to agriculture and forestry—to kill 
insects that destroy grains, vegetables, fruits 
and trees. It resulted in greater yields of 
crops per acre, better looking unblemished 
fruit, and the loss of fewer trees. 

CHEAP AND SAFE 

DDT is cheap, easy to apply, relatively safe 
to handle, kills a wide variety of insects and 
stays around unchanged for a long time. 
Production of DDT in the United States 
zoomed from nothing in 1942 to 124 million 
pounds in 1964. 

DDT’s ability to hang around long after 
it has been sprayed—its persistence—is 
thought to be its chief virtue. But it also 
is the persistence of DDT and other organo- 
chlorine insecticides which give rise to the 
present environmental pollution problem. 

Almost all materials can be placed into one 
of two groups: those that dissolve in water 
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and those that dissolve in fats. It turns out 
DDT belongs to the second category. It is 
soluble in fats. 


EXPLAINS HEAVY LOAD 


And once DDT finds its way into the fat 
of a creature, its persistence lets it stay un- 
changed for long times. And as the creature 
eats more food contaminated with DDT, the 
amount of DDT in its fat increases. 

That's how a creature may attain a greater 
concentration of DDT inside of itself than 
there exists in its external surroundings. 

Consider the details of this ecological mag- 
nification at Clear Lake. Clouds of gnats 
around the lake were a nuisance and so it 
was decided in 1958 to control them by add- 
ing DDD. Enough DDD was added so that 
the lake finally contained 20 parts per bil- 
lion of insecticide (20 ounces of DDD for 
every billion ounces of water). 

Thirteen months later, the amount of DDD 
in the lake's plankton was 10 parts per mil- 
lion: a concentration of DDD in the plankton 
500 times greater than in the water. 

And the “vegetarian” fish that ate the 
plankton had 903 ppm. of DDD in their fat. 
And the carnivorous fish that ate the fish 
that ate the plankton had 2,690 ppm. DDD in 
their fat. And the grebes, the birds that ate 
the fish that ate the fish that ate the plank- 
ton, had 2,134 ppm. DDD in their fat. And 
the grebes died. 

The concentration of DDD in the dead 
grebes was 100,000 times as great as in the 
lake water. For like DDT, DDD also is per- 
sistent. 

Recently, Eldridge G. Hunt of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game added, 
“We have sampled animal populations at 
Clear Lake periodically since 1958 and find 
(eight years later) that high (DDD) residue 
levels still occur in the older fish.” 

And in all these cases, harm was done to 
creatures which were not the original tar- 
get of the insecticide. Hunt continues, “Re- 
sults of both field and laboratory studies 
have shown that the biological magnifica- 
tion of pesticides CAN result in death or de- 
bility in non-target animals and can 
adversely affect their reproduction. It is dis- 
concerting to biologists to know that popula- 
tions of certain wild species are declining, 
some to the point of near extinction, but 
not to know why.” 

This is one of the problems worrying 
biologists: the potential hazard, by little un- 
derstood, low-level, persistent pesticide-con- 
tamination, to “non-pest” creatures through 
magnification by ecological food-chains—one 
creature eating another. 

What to do? The Environmental Pollu- 
tion Panel states: 

“We now know that the full effects of 
environmental changes produced by pollu- 
tion cannot be foreseen before judgments 
must be made. The responsible judgment, 
therefore, must be the conservative one. 
Trends and indications, as soundly based as 
possible, must provide the guidelines: 
demonstration of disaster is not required.” 

Can we maintain our present superb agri- 
cultural production if the use of DDT and 
other organochlorine and organophosphorus 
insecticides is reduced? Apparently, we can. 


— 


DDT May KILL BIRDS AFTER OVER A MONTH 


WasHiIncton (Science Service).—The le- 
thal effects of pesticides take their toll in 
birds even after 40 days of eating nothing 
but food free from any poison, it was re- 
ported recently. 

In controlled studies, two researchers of 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, 
Laurel, Md., fed 27 cowbirds a diet contain- 
ing 500 parts per million of DDT, dissolved in 
cottonseed oil and mixed with turkey food. 
Thirteen birds died in 12 days, seven died in 
eight days after which time the 
seven birds were put on a clean diet. Four 
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of these seven died after 2, 9, 40 or 93 days on 
a clean diet, three survived for 112 days and 
were killed for observation. Severe tremor- 
ing or trembling typical of DDT poisoning 
were observed in the dying birds, the re- 
searchers reported in a recent issue of Sci- 
ence. 

Autopsies of all the birds showed condi- 
tions common to cowbirds succumbing to 
DDT—fat was essentially gone from the visi- 
ble storage sites. The residues in the brains 
were similar to those reported for robins, 
sparrows, eagles, and white rats. 

In attempting to establish the exact lethal 
levels of pesticides, the scientists found that 
residue DDT levels varied widely. The low- 
est level, however, of pesticides taken to in- 
flict serious danger and possible death was 
found to be 30 parts per million of DDT and 
DDD combined in the brain. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Apr. 17, 1966] 
PESTICIDE PROBLEM TRULY Is REAL 
(By Clay Schoenfeld) 

When Rachel Carson sounded her alarm 
several years ago against the indiscriminate 
use of non-degradable chemical pesticides, 
there was an immediate and violent reaction 
from the agricultural community. 

“Why worry about a few dead robins or 
eagles or ospreys,” they said. “The chemical 
control of weeds and bugs is essential to 
profitable farming.” 

Now farmers and other commercial in- 
terests are beginning to join the “senti- 
mental conservationists” in a concern about 
what we may be doing to our environment 
through the use of persistent sprays. 

LITTLE BIT HURTS 

Soil scientists, for example, are beginning 
to speculate that pesticides have a deleterious 
effect on the bacteria associated with legumi- 
nous plants in “fixing” nitrogen. Dairy sci- 
entists are beginning to wonder just how 
much DDT man can tolerate in his milk 
supply. 

The U.S. Department of Interior revealed 
the other day that amazingly small amounts 
of pesticides can kill commercial shrimps, 
crabs, and oysters. One part of DDT in one 
billion parts of water was found to kill blue 
crabs in eight days. (One part per billion 
is the relationship one ounce of chocolate 
syrup would bear to 10 million gallons of 
milk.) 

Now comes the Conservation Department 
with a report that DDT, DDD, DDE, and 
Dieldrin are beginning to show up in Wis- 
consin fish—adults, fingerlings, and eggs. In 
some cases the poison levels are “mere 
traces’. In other cases the levels appear 
to be at a point where “things begin to hap- 
pen,” says Biologist Don Thompson. The 
minute chemical poisons begin to threaten 
the resort industry, we have a different ball 
game in Wisconsin. 


ORDER STOPS USE 


The situation is serious enough that Con- 
servation Director L. P. Voigt has urged all 
users of pesticides to substitute degradable 
types, even though they may be less effective 
and more expensive. Voigt has issued orders 
that no DDT is to be used by department 
personnel on state lands. 

“Until we know more about chlorinated 
hydrocarbons and their effect on wildlife and 
man, the sensible and logical procedure is 
to use other chemicals,” Voigt says. 

The problem is that chemicals used for the 
control of mosquitoes and weeds and other 
pests have a tendency to remain in the soil or 
water until picked up by other plants and 
animals. These may be eaten in turn by 
larger animals or birds. Each animal tends 
to increase the quantity in its body until the 
“end consumers” get the biggest doses. 
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CENTER PLANNED 

The State Legislature will have a chance 
to join in pesticide control when it returns 
to Madison in May. One pending bill would 
give the State Department of Agriculture 
new authority to set rules on the use of pesti- 
cides, their sale, labeling, distribution, stor- 
age, and packaging. A companion bill would 
set up a State Pesticide Council to make 
continuing studies of pesticide problems, 
keep track of research efforts, and recom- 
mend legislation as needed. 

The University of Wisconsin has tentative 
plans for setting up a Toxicology Center 
where research into the pesticide effects and 
controls could be stepped up. 

Public concern over pesticides is genuine 
and mounting. Until more is known about 
these agricultural tools and their effects, un- 
til less persistent and toxic alternatives are 
found, “the wise way is to use the procedure 
that will least upset the balance of nature,” 
as Voigt says. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, 
Jan. 29, 1966] 
FISHERMEN UPSET BY LAKE PESTICIDES 
(By Don Johnson) 


Recent reports of pesticide concentrations 
in some Wisconsin waters are causing concern 
in the state’s commercial fish industry. 

Spokesmen say that public reaction could 
deal another crippling blow to Great Lakes 
fishermen, only now recovering from effects 
of a botulism scare in 1964. 

Such a reaction, they said, could also mean 
declining sales of fish caught elsewhere. 

Most of the fish and seafood handled com- 
merically in Wisconsin comes from Canadian 
lakes, the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and 
Alaska, Iceland, and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
spokesmen point out. 

“This could put a stigma on fish—all fish— 
and how do you remove it?” asked Gerald 
Bolda, Jr., Milwaukee, president of the Wis- 
consin Fisheries council. 

He, along with other commercial fish deal- 
ers, stressed that there has been no evidence 
that fish from the Great Lakes are unsafe 
to eat. 

No federal tolerances have been established 
for pesticides in fish. 

Information released earlier this month by 
the state agricultural department, the con- 
servation department and University of Wis- 
consin wildlife researchers revealed that 
“significant” amounts of DDT had been 
found in the tissues of fish taken from sev- 
eral inland lakes and outlying waters—Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. 

(The chemical name for DDT is dicchloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroethane. It is manufac- 
tured from the sedative chloral hydrate, 
monochlorbenzene and sulfuric acid, It can 
be prepared as a dusting powder or as an oil 
or water solution for spraying. It is used as 
a pesticide.) 

In some instances, the reports showed, the 
fish contained far more DDT than is per- 
mitted in meat or vegetables sold for human 
consumption. 

Smoked chubs, particularly from the Door 
county area, showed the highest DDT con- 
tents in analysis made in the state labora- 
tories, according to the reports. 

Lake Michigan perch also contained high 
levels. They exceeded the 242 parts per mil- 
lion found in the fat of perch from Lac La 
Belle at Oconomowoc, which the conserva- 
tion department identified as one of the 
inland lakes most contaminated with pesti- 
cides. The federal maximum in beef fat, by 
comparison, is 7 parts per million. 

Checking by the agriculture department 
has found only traces of pesticides in fish 
and seafoods imported to the Wisconsin 
market—with the exception of some Cana- 
dian samples. There, it appears, some water 
is approaching DDT levels found in Wis- 
consin lakes. 
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Some spokesmen for the fishing industry 
maintained that the less said about the situ- 
ation the better. 

Others are hopeful that reports will arouse 
public concern about controlling the pesti- 
cide buildup, without frightening them away 
from the fish counters. Such fears, they 
say, are foolish. 

There is evidence that humans may be 
able to tolerate a lot of DDT—far more, per- 
haps, than once believed. 

Perhaps it is even questionable that 
enough DDT to harm a human could collect 
in fish. 

Lawrence Fisher, president of the Wis- 
consin Fishing Co., Green Bay, said that re- 
ports of pesticides in fish were “probably 
alarming to people who might think the fish 
they buy is produced in Wisconsin.” 

“That isn’t the case at all,” he said. 

Pisher added that he did not see any 
danger in present pesticide levels in the big 
lakes, 

He expressed optimism for the future of 
Great Lakes fishing—based on 
plans for pollution cleanups and what ap- 
pear to be thriving populations of commer- 
cial species in the lakes at present. 

Others did not take such a cheerful view, 
however. 

Bolda said that going to Washington to get 
support for a cleanup of Great Lakes pollu- 
tion was “like going up against a stone wall.” 

He said that public understanding of the 
problem was important: 

“We don’t want a liquid desert out there,” 
he said. 

Although no pan fish or game fish are mar- 
keted from Wisconsin’s inland waters, many 
dealers do handle some fish caught from the 
Great Lakes. 

Two hundred eighty-six commercial fish- 
ermen are still licensed on Lake Michigan and 
64 on Lake Superior. Their annual catch of 
chubs, perch, herring, whitefish, and smelt 
totals about seven million pounds, valued 
at about 1.5 million dollars. 

Not all of the catch is sold in Wisconsin. 

Only a few test hauls are now permitted 
to be made for lake trout—once the big in- 
come producer on the lakes. With control 
of the sea lamprey, and an extensive restock- 
ing program, there have been growing hopes 
that the trout will make a comeback. 

Already, the commercial fishermen have 
lost a major market for alewives—an abun- 
dant species sought only for animal food. 
Mink ranchers have blamed DDT in the fish 
for reproductive losses in their animals. 

Federal research into that, and related 
problems, is under way. 

Whether the federal food and drug admin- 
istration will establish pesticide tolerances 
for fish—and if so, at what levels—remains 
unknown. 

“I don't think anybody thought about this 
stuff getting into fish when the other toler- 
ances were set,” said Donald McDowell, di- 
rector of the state agriculture department, 
in a recent interview. “They just thought 
about the farmer spraying his cow, and his 
crops, and the crops the cows ate.” 

Fish are far more susceptible than hu- 
mans—and in New York it was found that 
less than 3 parts per million of DDT in lake 
trout eggs meant virtually no trout survival. 
Levels of that magnitude have already been 
found in the eggs of some Wisconsin fish. 

So, from the public health standpoint, the 
problem of pesticides in fish might solve it- 
self. 

Before fish become toxic to people, con- 
servationists grimly agree, it could be that 
there will be no fish to worry about. 


STUDY LINKS DDT To FISH DECLINE 


(By Tim Wyngaard) 
Mavison.—That pesticide a summer cot- 
tage owner sprays to control mosquitoes may 
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help to kill muskies in one of Wisconsin's 
sparkling blue northern lakes. 

The drop of walleye reproduction in the 
southern counties of the state is due to the 
same type of indiscriminate use of pesticides, 
according to a study conducted by the State 
Conservation Department and the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation (WARF). 

The state conservation agency is starting 
to do something about the problem, accord- 
ing to the department's publication, the Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin. 

Mosquito control on conservation depart- 
ment recreation areas no longer will be car- 
ried out with the widely used pesticide DDT, 
the department has decided. 

Other commercially available pesticides 
will be used. DDT has been found, in other 
studies, to have a long active life chemically. 

Worst of all, it has the ability to be “mag- 
nified” biologically as it passes through the 
food chain of plants and animals. As it be- 
comes more concentrated in higher forms of 
life, it likewise becomes more powerful. 

Other pesticides have many of the same 
attributes, but DDT has proved to be so pop- 
ular, powerful and persistent that the agency 
feels that action must be taken to reduce its 
use in some manner. 

“This is not to say that its use will not 
continue at a high level, however,” says the 
Bulletin. 

But it may be that the department will 
find it necessary to restrict its use in some 
‘way among other state agencies and the gen- 
eral population, the article implies. 

“We will have to decide how far such con- 
tamination can be permitted to go in view of 
the department’s mandate contained in Wis- 
consin’s conservation law. This act calls for 
an adequate and flexible system for the pro- 
tection, development and use “of the state's 
natural resources,” the Bulletin says. 

Pesticide use has great affects on fish and 
other wildlife forms, the Bulletin notes. 

“This makes pesticides everybody's busi- 
ness,” the article concludes. 

The article, prepared by department re- 
search and planning director Donald R. 
Thompson, relates results of a survey of the 
presence of DDT and another pesticide, see 
drin, in Wisconsin water's after i 
ties in spawning at a northern fish hatch- 
ery and in southern state waters. 

Last spring almost 600 fish of 13 differ- 
ent species were collected from 31 bodies of 
water. Fish were combined into groups to 
make up about 125 samples of several fish 
each, except that all large game fish, includ- 
ing all muskies were analyzed separately. 

All samples of fish, no matter what the 
species or the location from which they were 
obtained, were found to contain traces of 
DDT. Traces found measured from one part 
in a million up to almost 250 parts per mil- 
lion of DDT or its derivitives in the fish fat 
tissue. 

Generally, highest findings were made in 
fish from southern and east central lakes. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Feb. 22, 1966] 
THE Worry Anour DDT 

In spite of disturbing questions raised by 
reputable scientists and researchers, at least 
three Milwaukee suburbs will use DDT to 
spray elms this year in the battle against 
Dutch elm disease. Whitefish Bay, Fox Point 
and Shorewood will spray by helicopter. 

River Hills also will campaign by air 
against the elm bark beetle but it will use the 
less persistent and thus presumably safer 
chemical, methoxychlor. The city of Mil- 
waukee hasn’t sprayed with anything since 
the fall of 1964. This year it will continue 
injecting the chemical, TCPA, into the cir- 
culatory systems of its street elms. The 
technique offers no threat to wildlife. 

The worrisome thing about such chemicals 
as DDT is how little we know of their cumu- 
lative effects on wildlife and even on human 
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beings. What little we do know is unsettling. 
DDT has an awesome ability to persist in 
toxic form. It has been found in the sys- 
tems of penguins and seals in the antarctic 
and birds and mammais in other remote 
parts of the world. 

University of Wisconsin researchers found 
that DDT residues in Lake Michigan get into 
the systems of tiny animals, Fish feed on 
the animals, birds eat the fish. At each 
stage in the food chain the chemical builds 
up in higher concentrations. Measurable 
residues of DDT have been found in 13 
species of fish, both commercial and game, 
from 30 different lakes or flowages in 11 
Wisconsin counties. The conservation de- 
partment was disturbed enough by the phe- 
nomenon recently to reiterate an order bar- 
ring use of DDT for spraying on state lands. 

Federal fish and wildlife service research- 
ers say that pesticides may cause mass fish 
deaths, “or they can cause insidiously de- 
layed damage to the reproductive capability 
of mammals, fish and birds.” 

The challenge is to find more selective, 
more efficient, less toxic and less persistent 
chemicals to control insect pests. Enough 
genuine doubt has been thrown on DDT to 
suggest the use of less persistent pesticides 
even if the cost is higher and the effect on 
insect pests is not as dramatic. 


RESIDUES OF DDT FOUND IN STATE FISH 


Mapison, Wis.—The state conservation and 
agriculture departments confirmed Friday 
that measurable residues of DDT have been 
found in 13 species of fish, both commercial 
and sport, from 30 different lakes or flowages 
in 11 Wisconsin counties. 

The cautiously worded announcement was 
made after months of conferences. Officials, 
concerned over possible reaction by the resort 
and fishing industries, emphasized that simi- 
lar residues had been found in fish in other 
states and that no evidence of harm to 
humans was found. 

Tests were made last summer by the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation with 
$2,500 in conservation department funds. 
Additional tests for dieldrin, another per- 
sistent hydrocarbon pesticide, were financed 
by the University of Wisconsin department 
of wildlife management. 


LIVE FISH POOLED 


Several hundred live fish were pooled to 
provide separate samples generally number- 
ing 3 to 12 fish each. DDT residues ranging 
up to five parts per million (on a whole fish 
basis) were found in all samples. 

Dieldrin was detected in 76% of the sam- 
ples with the highest amount being .07 parts 
per million. 

How close to death or reproduction failure 
the fish were could not be determined be- 
cause these vary with rate of intake, condi- 
tion of fish and amount of stress. 

POSSIBLE SOURCES 

Seven samples of spawn were analyzed. 
A DDT residue of 2.8 parts per million was 
found in one sample of walleye eggs (in New 
York 2.9 parts per million has been found 
lethal to trout eggs). 

Possible sources of contamination appeared 
to be the use of insecticides by cottages, re- 
sorts and camping areas and for control of 
mosquitoes and Dutch elm disease and of 
pesticides for farming. 

Highest levels were found in fish from Lac 
La Belle in Waukesha county, surrounded by 
Oconomowoc and its suburbs. Lowest levels 
were in areas of little human activity or farm 
drainage—Knutson lake in Sawyer county, 
Escanaba and Palmer lakes in Vilas county 
and Murphy flowage in Rusk county. 

An agriculture department statement said 
that in view “of the obscurity of causes and 
corrective action” and the unknown chronic 
and acute physiology effects of pesticides, “it 
seems logical to move very cautiously, to 
avoid unduly alarming the public and to 
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avoid damage to the worldwide (fishing) in- 
dustry without sound scientific basis.” 


CONCERNED OVER DEATHS 


The conservation department had been 
concerned for years about muskie deaths at 
its Woodruff hatchery. 

The agencies also are studying the effects 
of forest insect spraying in Douglas county 
and making DDT analyses of animals and 
birds, 

Many animals have been found to have 
residues, but generally at low levels. The ag- 
riculture department’s responsibility is pro- 
tection of human food, while the conserva- 
tion agency's concern is wildlife. 

For this reason the agriculture agency is 
interested in measurements on a whole fish 
basis which a consumer will eat, while con- 
servation officials look at the amount of resi- 
due in fish fat. 


ABSORBED INTO FAT 


Fish absorb DDT into their fat which they 
draw upon in time of stress or starvation. 
They can take in small amounts of DDT and 
store it up over long periods of time until 
they have to draw on the fat. In the Missis- 
sippi river kill three years ago, this appar- 
ently proved fatal to millions of fish. 

Single doses of one part per million in the 
laboratory have been fatal to fish. 

As far as is known, humans seem to throw , 
off DDT after a certain level. Prisoners have 
taken 100 parts per million in tests without 
noticeable effects. 

Conservationists are concerned with the 
effects of residues in birds and animals that 
eat fish, as well as the buildup in the 
environment, 


DDT FOUND ELSEWHERE 


Agriculture department tests of fish from 
Lake Michigan and Superior, the Mississippi 
river and Canadian waters showed residues 
in approximately the same range as in the 
Wisconsin lakes. 

J. J. Hickey, UW professor of wildlife, also 
has found four parts per million of DDT in 
Lake Michigan fish. 

Species in the inland lake tests included 
carp, red horse, suckers, bluegills, rock bass, 
crappies, perch, lake trout, splake, large- 
mouth bass, walleye and northern pike and 
muskie. 

The number of samples, bodies of water 
and species, by county, were. 

Washburn, 1-1-1; Sawyer, 23-6-7; Rusk, 
7-1-4; Iron, 7-2-3; Vilas, 42-9-9; Oneida, 
20-5-5; Marathon, 3-1-3; Green Lake, 2-1-2; 
Calumet, 5-1-3; Dane, 8-2-4; Waukesha, 
6-1-4, 

From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Jan. 30, 1966] 

PESTICDES FOUND IN UNBORN BABIEsS—TRACES 
ARE HIGHER THAN IN CHILDREN UP To 5 
YEARS 

(By Harold M. Schmeck) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 29.—Traces of pesticides 
have been found in the tissues of stillborn 
and unborn human babies. 

In some cases the concentrations of pesti- 
cides in the fetus were almost as high as 
those of the mother or young adults of com- 
parable age. The traces have been found as 
early as the 22d week of the infant's devel- 
opment in the womb, according to a study 
to be published soon. 

In all cases, the traces were small and the 
study report made no suggestion of any cas- 
ual relationship between the stillbirths and 
the presence of pesticides. 

The pre-birth traces were found to be sub- 
stantially higher than those of children in 
the age group from infancy to 5 years, and 
tended to resemble those of the adult popu- 
lation. The pre-birth group included six 
babies. There has been previous research in 
animals suggesting that such traces might 
be found in humans, 
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CONCENTRATIONS FADE 


The data indicate, one of the authors of 
the study said, that the fetal tissue behaves 
like that of the mother and that there is 
transmission of pesticides from the mother 
to her unborn child. After birth the similar- 
ity in pesticide concentrations seem to fade 
for several years. This possibly is partly be- 
cause the infant is less exposed to the chem- 
icals. 

The findings were made in the course of a 
continuing study of pesticide concentrations 
in the tissues of persons of all age groups. 
So far 71 individuals have been studied alto- 
gether including four stillborn infants and 
two unborn infants who died when their 
mothers were killed in accidents. 

All the individuals studied appeared to 
have been healthy before their deaths 
through accidents. The study was done in 
Florida. 

Studies of pesticides in young children and 
human fetuses have not previously been re- 
ported in this country, the authors said. 
Therefore, no comparisons could be made 
with pesticide levels of persons in other parts 
of the country. The adults studied in the 
program did correspond closely with findings 
of other studies throughout the United 
States, however. 

The pesticides studied included DDT, and 


. its breakdown products, and also aldrin, 


dieldrin and lindane. DDT and dieldrin were 
found in highest concentrations. The 
amounts were described as only traces, but 
they have become measurable in recent years 
because of sophisticated analytic techniques 
such as gas chromatography. 

Pesticide traces were found in fat tissue, 
liver, kidney and brain. The greatest con- 
centration was in fat, the DDT average for 
stillborn children being 7.51 parts per million 
while the comparable figure for persons 30 
years old or more was 7.8 for children up to 5 
years it was only 2.9 parts per million. 

The scientists involved in the study em- 
phasized that they had found no evidence 
linking the pesticides with the cause of the 
stillbirths. They said they had no reason to 
suspect such a relationship. 

The continuing study is being done by spe- 
clalists of the University of Miami School of 
Medicine, the Dade County Department of 
Public Health and the Dade County Medical 
Examiner’s office. Authors of the report are 
Miss Vera Fiserova-Bergerova, Dr. John E. 
Davies, Dr. Joseph H. Davis and Dr. Jack L. 
Radomski. 

TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


The report is to be published in a forth- 
coming issue of Industrial Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Dr. Davies said. Earlier this month the 
scientists described their findings at a con- 
ference held in connection with the opening 
of a new laboratory in Miami of the United 
States Public Health Service’s Office of Pesti- 
cides. 

The study, and 11 other more recently 
stated ones like it throughout the country, 
are sponsored by the Office of Pesticides, of 
which Dr. Robert W. Weiger is chief. 

In recent years there has been much in- 
terest in all the environmental influences 
that might affect an unborn baby because 
of the possibility that some of these influ- 
ences may be among the cause of birth de- 
fects. In a telephone interview Dr. Davies 
said his studies had not revealed any such 
relationships in the case of the pesticides. 

He said, however, that he considers the 
finding of pesticide traces in the unborn as 
early as the 22d week of development a mat- 
ter of importance. Its significance must be 
investigated, he said. 


RESOLUTION: TO STUDY WEST 
FRONT ALTERNATIVES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
submitting today, for myself and Sen- 
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ators BREWSTER, KENNEDY Of Massa- 
chusetts, MCCARTHY, MONDALE, MON- 
RONEY, NELSON, TypINGs, and LAUSCHE, 
a resolution which would give us some 
basis for a rational decision on how best 
to meet the problem of the deterioration 
of the west front of the Capitol. 

The proposal put forth by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol a month ago would 
give us only one course of action—his 
$34 million fiasco—and that would be on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

I have already stated on the floor of 
the Senate many times why the Archi- 
tect’s proposal is unacceptable in its 
present form. So have a number of 
other Senators. 

However, we all recognize the need to 
make some decision on the problem of 
the west front. This resolution would 
help us do that. 

Specifically, it calls for an engineering 
study, under supervision of the Public 
Works Committee, of the costs we could 
expect to be incurred in restoring the 
west front in its present design and 
location. 

The Architect did not tell us this. His 
view is simply that only by expanding— 
and thus ruining architecturally—the 
Capitol can we solve the problem before 
us. 

This measure also would give us an 
independent evaluation of the extension 
proposal, and whether it should indeed 
cost $34 million. 

And, finally, the firm selected to con- 
duct the study would be instructed to 
report to the Senate any third alterna- 
tive that might be found feasible. 

Mr. President, I think this is a sound 
approach to an extremely important 
question. I ask that this resolution lie on 
the table for 10 days so that other Sen- 
ators who desire to join in sponsoring it 
may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will be 
held at the desk as requested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 282) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under section 134(a) 
and 186 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
for the purpose of determining (1) the 
structural condition of the west-central por- 
tion of the United States Capitol Building 
(extending from the House connection to the 
Senate connection) and of adjacent terrace 
walls, (2) whether remedial action requires 
the extension of the west-central front and 
its reconstruction in marble, (3) the costs 
involved in remedial action restoring and 
preserving the original structure of the west- 
central portion of the Capitol Building with- 
out the proposed extension of the west-cen- 
tral front of the Capitol Building, (4) the 
costs involved in extending, in marble, the 
west-central front of the Capitol Building, 
and (5) whether any other means of preser- 
vation and restoration is deemed feasible 
and advisable. ; 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, through January 31, 1967, is 
authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a 
temporary basis, technical, clerical, and other 
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assistants and consultants: Provided, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so se- 
lected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than March 1, 1967. 

Sec, 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee, 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE IN THE ANTIPOVERTY PRO- 
GRAM 

AMENDMENT NO. 638 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on June 
20, 1966, I cosponsored a Republican ef- 
fort to bring private enterprise into the 
antipoverty program. It took the form 
of a proposed amendment to the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. The amend- 
ment was introduced by my friend, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. It proposed the creation by 
Congress of a private profitmaking cor- 
poration empowered to undertake a wide 
variety of tasks currently being at- 
tempted by Federal agencies under the 
administration’s antipoverty program. 

The reasons for our proposal, and the 
amendment I now submit to the Senate, 
rest on the very economic foundations 
of this great Nation. Our Founding 
Fathers sought to strike at poverty and 
to encourage Americans, through their 
own exertions and through competition, 
to fulfill the dreams and ambitions that 
brought them to this land. By and large, 
the early colonists were a poor and dis- 
advantaged people. But they were 
blessed with the courage and faith to 
create a freedom under which a newly 
organized, self-governing society could 
grow and prosper. Their belief in the 
benefits of a free, competitive economic 
system was the essential factor in Amer- 
ica’s future prosperity and growth. 

Today, the United States stands as a 
living symbol to the faith of those first 
Americans. This country represents to 
most of our 200 million people a fulfill- 
ment of man’s desire to stand on his own, 
the basis of a successful free and private 
enterprise system. It is the continuing 
belief in the value of this system which 
supports the introduction of the proposal 
by my able colleague from New York and 
also the amendment I now offer to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the goal of the anti- 
poverty program is to assist the under- 
privileged citizens of this Nation. It 
seeks to reach into the darkness of an 
impoverished and disadvantaged seg- 
ment of our society and bring the light 
of opportunity: the opportunity for edu- 
cation and training, the opportunity to 
work, and the opportunity to live in de- 
cency and dignity. 
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But opportunity can never result from 
merely extending the long arm of gov- 
ernment into every nook and cranny of 
our economy and society. It is this ap- 
proach, unfortunately, which has char- 
acterized the failures of the antipoverty 
program; failures which have largely 
ignored the economic system that guides 
opportunity in America today. 

The present program attempts, 
through the Economic Opportunity Act, 
to train and to teach the disadvantaged, 
but it ignores the need for personal in- 
centive. It strives to unite community 
action behind the war on poverty, but 
fails adequately to incorporate the eco- 
nomic weapons of private enterprise. It 
seeks to provide financial assistance to 
the poor, but fails to give them a chance 
for full participation in the operations 
of our economy. 

Public expenditures alone cannot ac- 
complish the goals of this program. To 
be successful, the war against poverty 
must recognize the need—and the de- 
sire—of man to help himself. It must 
recognize the necessity for man to par- 
ticipate fully in the broad range of Amer- 
ican society. 

Members of the Republican minority 
have consistently advocated a larger role 
for private industry in the antipoverty 
program. Last year, along with 21 of my 
Republican colleagues, I coauthored S. 
2509, the Human Investment Act, intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. It 
would provide tax incentives to encour- 
age private industry to offer job train- 
ing oportunities. I regret that the Sen- 
ate has yet to take action on this meas- 
ure. 

The Human Investment Act, together 
with the proposed Economie Opportunity 
Corporation, are two examples of con- 
structive, creative thinking for a broad- 
er role of private industry in the anti- 
poverty program. These are workable 
alternatives to expanding the arm of 
Federal Government into every precinct 
of American society. Our goal is really 
not antipoverty but, rather, a decent 
standard of living for every citizen. The 
wealth of this Nation has been built by 
the dynamic forces of free bargaining in 
= free society and in our open mar- 

et. 

Today, the administration persists in 
controlling those aspects of the program 
in which the efforts of private enterprise 
would prove more efficient and effective 
than those of the Government. Under 
the Job Corps program, for example, the 
efforts of Government can be surpassed 
by those of the private sector of our econ- 
omy. At the present time, the Govern- 
ment spends an average of $899 per per- 
son for 800 hours of vocational training, 
a figure which does not include the ex- 
tensive overhead costs and administra- 
tive costs that are always incurred. Pri- 
vate enterprise, on the other hand, is now 
training the same Job Corps skills for a 
price well below that of the Government; 
and one which does include overhead 
and administrative costs for the same 
training period. A chart containing in- 
formation from both business and Gov- 
ernment sources, which I ask be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point, presents this 
analysis of the training costs of various 
job skills undertaken by both private en- 
terprise and the Job Corps. In each in- 
stance, the private programs reflect a 
considerable saving compared to the costs 
of Government. 5 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vocational training costs per 800 hours 


Private pro- | Jobs Corps 
grams (in- | (direct teach- 
cludes all ing and 
training, training 
administra- | costs only 
tive, over- | average cost 
head, and figure re- 
capital de- leased by 
preciation OEO) 
costs) 
Electronic computer 
repairman. $800 $899 
Dryeleaner - 885 899 
Radio-TV repairman. 640 899 
Stenographer 525 899 
Hospital orderly _ 880 899 
Auto mechanic... a 7 899 
Machinist 700 899 
Average cost figures. 730 899 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, no eco- 
nomic or administrative reason exists 
why Government should control this as- 
pect of the program. There are nu- 
merous other areas, besides manpower 
training, in which private enterprise can 
be encouraged to take an effective role 
in the antipoverty campaign, such as 
urban development, housing, and efforts 
to assist small business. 

Congress should clearly state its intent 
to encourage maximum participation by 
private enterprise in fulfilling the goals 
and policies of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act, and the act should be adminis- 
tered accordingly. It should not be a 
matter of discretion with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Private enter- 
prise should be given a priority in carry- 
ing out those functions of the statute 
in which its operations prove as effective 
as those of the Government. 

I offer the following amendment to be 
incorporated in the declaration of pur- 
pose clause of the Economic Opportunity 
Act: 

It is the sense of the Congress that it 
is necessary to employ the resources of the 
private sector of the economy of the United 
States in all such efforts to further the 
policy of this Act. It is the intent of the 
Congress that, consistent with achieving the 
objectives of this Act, whenever the utiliza- 
tion of resources of the private sector of the 
economy would be at least as effective as 
the resources of the government, private en- 
terprise should be given priority in carrying 
out programs authorized by this Act. 

That priority should be written into 
the law. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment, which would 
declare congressional intention in ac- 
cordance with what I have just read, lie 
at the desk until Friday of this week for 
additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from California. 
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The amendment (No. 638) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT TO AUTHORIZE 2- 
YEAR FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID 
PROGRAM 


AMENDMENT NO. 639 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to the foreign aid bill (S. 
3584) which we will be discussing at the 
end of the week. 

The amendment is on behalf of my- 
self and Senators Fone, Harris, INOUYE, 
Moss, and Netson. I have assurances of 
a considerable degree of additional sup- 
port for the amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
propose an across-the-board, 2-year 
authorization for the economic aid por- 
tion of the foreign aid bill. 

The Foreign Relations Committee's de- 
cision, by a split vote, to reject the Pres- 
ident’s request that economic aid be au- 
thorized for a 5-year period represents a 
serious setback for the more effective 
administration of economic aid. 

For many years now, distinguished 
leaders of business, the academic world 
and government have testified before the 
committees of Congress urging the adop- 
tion of a policy of multiyear authoriza- 
tions for foreign aid to increase its effi- 
ciency and to permit aid recipients to 
plan their own efforts more effectively. 
I agree with this approach. 

I disagree with those who hold that 
approval of multiyear authorizations 
would result in the lessening of congres- 
sional control over foreign aid. Checks 
are available both through the appro- 
priations process and by retaining the 
right to terminate any aspect of the pro- 
gram, should there be proper justifica- 
tion. 

I intend to argue these points fully 
during the coming debate on the foreign 
aid bill. 

I repeat. We have been told time and 
time again that a multiyear authoriza- 
tion is absolutely indispensable. There is 
no diminution of the amount of congres- 
sional control that we have. We have 
congressional control through appro- 
priations and also through legislative 
oversight. 

The only thing that. we do through a 
1-year authorization procedure is stand 
in our own way in terms of making the 
aid as effective as it should be. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be printed. 

I shall do my utmost to have it 
adopted, together with the aid of Sena- 
tors who are cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 640 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to the bill (S. 2947) to 
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amend the Federal Water Polution Con- 
trol Act in order to improve and make 
more effective certain programs pursu- 
ant to such act, which were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 642 


Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 2947, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


AID SHOULD BE CUT OFF TO MILI- 
TARY JUNTAS—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 641 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me, to the bill (S. 3584) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The recent military coup d’etat in 
Argentina represents another setback to 
constitutional and democratic govern- 
ment in Latin America and to U.S. prin- 
ciples as well. It will not be the last 
military coup unless the United States 
puts aspiring military dictators on notice 
that we will reject such designs in this 
hemisphere. We have certainly been 
firm about rejecting Communist designs 
on this hemisphere. 

I believe that the United States can 
put aspiring military dictators on notice 
and discourage their plans by giving 
standing notice that those who come to 
power by unconstitutional means will 
not receive U.S. aid. 

For too long the United States has 
publicly scolded but, on occasion, pri- 
vately accepted military takeovers. All 
they seemingly had to do was to dredge 
up an alleged Communist threat and 
make some vague promises about future 
free elections to garner U.S. support. 
Certainly, in some cases, there was a real 
Communist danger. In many, however, 
there was only a legitimate civilian gov- 
ernment trying to struggle with the vast 
problems a developing nation confronts. 

I believe it is specious and dangerous 
to argue, as many have, that we should 
tolerate rightist but condemn leftist dic- 
tatorships. If we quietly condone the 
former while we only condemn the lat- 
ter, the longrun result will be the dis- 
enchantment of the people of Latin 
America and the strengthening of the 
Communist cause, and we would forfeit 
the most precious assets of a democracy: 
principle, public trust, and confidence. 

There are those who have already 
abandoned hope in democratic develop- 
ment in Latin America as a whole, pre- 
ferring to place their reliance instead on 
the young, progressive type of military 
government which has emerged in somé 
places in the hemisphere in recent years. 
The economic and social goals of the 
Alliance for Progress, it is said, may more 
quickly and easily be reached by the 
methods available to such governments 
than by the trials and errors of democ- 
‘racy. But while some significant re- 
forms have undoubtedly been pushed 
through by military regimes in certain 
Latin American countries, and while a 
progressive military regime is preferable 
to a reactionary one, the promotion and 
encouragement of Latin American mili- 
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tary regimes in politics is not a policy 
goal for which Americans can feel any 
enthusiasm. 

The United States has acted properly 
by suspending diplomatic relations with 
Argentina. We should withhold recog- 
nition from the new regime there until 
we get firm assurances of a return to 
civilian constitutional rule, of the hold- 
ing of free elections and of the reappli- 
cation of human and civilian rights and 
liberties within a reasonable time period. 

I, therefore, submit an amendment to 
the foreign aid bill to cut off economic 
and military aid to military juntas in 
Latin America, subject to the President’s 
authority to restore such aid if required 
by the national security interest. Its 
purpose is to put would-be military take- 
over regimes on notice that our support, 
both economic and military, would not 
be automatic. 

At present, would-be military regimes 
may be counting on the fact that they 
are not specifically precluded from re- 
ceiving U.S. aid. My amendment, if 
adopted, would remove certainty from 
this calculation. It would narrow the 
gap that presently exists in U.S. policy 
between different forms of nonconstitu- 
tional government. 

As a practical mater, this gap cannot 
be closed with one blow. The President, 
under my amendment may make the dis- 
tinction between military regimes in 
terms of our national interest. It is 
possible, for example, to make a distinc- 
tion between a military regime which 
comes to power as the only alternative 
to a Communist takeover and a military 
regime which usurps power from a legiti- 
mate elected civilian government where 
no real Communist threat exists. If the 
President should decide to give recogni- 
tion and aid to a military regime, he 
must first demonstrate to Congress that 
the national security interest did, in fact, 
require this and the military regime 
itself must demonstrate its good faith 
by taking concrete steps toward the re- 
sumption of constitutional government. 

The examples of Brazil and Argentina 
show that such a distinction can be 
made. 

In the case of Brazil, there was a wide- 
spread feeling that it was necessary to 
thwart an imminent seizure of leftist 
dictatorial power with the connivance 
and in the interest of international com- 
munism. Also, new elections for Presi- 
dent and the national and state legisla- 
tures have been promised and are sched- 
uled to take place this October and No- 
vember, respectively. 

In Argentina, there was no correspond- 
ing Communist threat. The economic 
situation was admittedly tough, but the 
problems could have been dealt with by 
the civilian authorities given the strong 
support of those who chose instead to 
overthrow the duly elected Illia govern- 
ment. And as of now, there is no evi- 
dence that there will be a quick return 
to civilian constitutional government in 
Argentina. 

I believe that the United States should 
show its displeasure with the actions of 
the Argentine military regime by cutting 
off—subject to the President's authority 
to restore—military and economic aid. 
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The stopping of this aid, totaling 814.4 
million in fiscal year 1966—$1.9 million 
economic and $12.5 million military— 
while not significant economically, would 
be an important symbolic act. 

We must encourage constitutional gov- 
ernment in Latin America. Former 
President Illia’s government—and I was 
in Argentina in March for the meetings 
of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council—had its troubles, very 
real troubles, but that is the course of 
democracy. If, every time there are 
troubles in a Latin American country and 
the only solution will be a military or a 
leftist takeover, then stability will never 
come to Latin America. 

It is for these reasons that I hope the 
Senate will look favorably upon the 
amendment which I propose. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 641) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(f) Section 620, which relates to prohi- 
bitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„% p) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any Member State of the 
Organization of American States the govern- 
ment of which came into power by the un- 
constitutional overthrow of a freely elected, 
constitutional, democratic government 
which had been acting in accordance with 
its constitutional mandate, unless (1) the 
President finds that the prohibition against 
furnishing such assistance is contrary to the 
national security interest of the United 
States, or (2) the President is satisfied that 
the government of such Member State has 
agreed to take appropriate steps, within a 
reasonable time, for the restoration of con- 
stitutional government, the holding of free 
elections, and the application of human and 
civil rights and liberties within such Mem- 
ber State.“ 


WATER FOR PEACE—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, since the 
beginning of time, the people who have 
inhabited the western portion of this 
continent have been faced with one cen- 
tral, controlling fact of existence: With- 
out water there can be no progress, no 
peace, and, indeed, no life itself. The 
pueblo ruins preserved in Mesa Verde 
National Park bear silent witness that, 
even during the days when Mongol 
hordes were invading Europe, water was 
the lifeblood in what is now the western 
part of the United States—and drought 
meant death, destruction, and decay. 

We of the American West have learned 
this grim lesson, and we have learned the 
lessons of water conservation. We have 
been frugal and thoughtful in making 
do with that which we had. 

Just a few short years ago it was the 
common belief that only the western half 
of America had any water problems. 
There was plenty of water east of the 
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Mississippi River—all you had to do was 
turn on the tap. 

Yet, today, the northeastern part of 
this Nation—where one-third of our 
population live and work—is entering 
the fifth year of the most severe drought 
in the history of the region. Our Great 
Lakes are dying of pollution, and every 
major river system, east and west, suffers 
under growing loads of pollutants. 

We are gearing to clean up the mess 
we have made of our water resources. 
Hopefully, there is still time. 

In 1963, Congress enacted the Land 
and Water Conservation Act—basically 
a recreation measure with water conser- 
vation benefits. In 1964, we approved the 
Water Resources Research Act. In 1965, 
we passed the Water Resources Planning 
Act, and the Water Pollution Control 
Act, and we accelerated the program to 
desalt ocean and brackish waters. The 
Clean Rivers Act of 1966 has received 
committee approval, and will be before 
this body later on this week. 

Meanwhile, the old, established water 
programs continue. The 60-year-old re- 
clamation program moves on to develop 
the water resources of the West, and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers presses 
ahead with its active program of civil 
workers throughout the Nation. 

The water picture throughout the 
world is as equally distressing as the one 
at home. Some 90 percent of the people 
in the less developed nations lack ade- 
quate water service or are being supplied 
with unsafe water. In 79 of the major 
nations of the world, only 11 percent of 
the people have water supply systems 
rated good or fair. The remaining 89 
percent have unsatisfactory or grossly 
unsatisfactory water supplies. In some 
parts of the world, people exist on 3 gal- 
lons of water per day. 

Unsafe water causes the death of 5 
million children per year and incapa- 
citates another 500 million people. The 
problems of famine are increasing, and 
increased water supplies are needed 
merely to maintain current starvation 
levels in many lands—much less improve 
the quality of life. 

The impact of population growth alone 
on water resources is frightening. From 
the beginning of time to the birth of 
Christ, the total world population was 
one-quarter of a billion people. Eighteen 
hundred and thirty years later, the 
world’s population stood at 1 billion. A 
century later, this figure doubled—and, 
in the past 36 years, another billion peo- 
ple have been added. By 1980, it is esti- 
mated that 4 billion people will live on 
this planet, and that by the beginning of 
the 21st century there will be 6 billion. 

Yet, there is no more water on this 
planet than there was when the pharaohs 
built the pyramids, when Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, or when Christ was 
crucified. 

Obviously, something must be done. 
While there are billions more people than 
at the dawn of creation, there is not a 
single additional drop of water. The 
stake that this world has in water can- 
not be understated. For centuries, man 
has been trying to find ways to supply 
himself with water and to use it properly. 
Where he has failed, the consequences 
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have been tragic because a thirsty man is 
also a hostile man. If history teaches 
any lesson, it has taught us that no 
civilization has climbed on a falling water 
table, on polluted streams, or on arid 
Acres. 

Mr. President, last October, President 
Johnson called for a water for peace pro- 
gram. In addressing the first interna- 
tional symposium, the President said: 

Since the beginning of time, fresh water 
has been one of humanity’s precious needs. 
For it, wars have been fought. Without it, 
whole civilizations have vanished from the 
earth. ... Our generation can end all that. 
We have the power—the power of science. 
But if we are to use that power effectively, 
we must work together. The earth’s water 
belongs to all mankind. Together, we must 
find ways to make certain that every nation 
has its share, and that there is enough for 
all. 

Today, I want to announce the beginning 
of a Water for Peace Program.” Under this 
new program, we will join in a massive, co- 
operative, international effort to find solu- 
tions for man’s water problems. The United 
States is prepared to contribute its share of 
the resources needed for an international 
crash program to deal with world water re- 
sources. We ask other nations to join with 
us now in pursuit of a common objective— 
water for all humanity. Let future genera- 
tions remember us as those who freed man 
forever from his most ancient and dreaded 
enemies, drought and famine. 


Responding to the President’s initia- 
tive, Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
joined together to begin this assault on 
humanity's water problems. Task forces 
representing the finest water resources 
talent in the Federal Establishment have 
been working since then to develop a co- 
operative, international program to 
achieve the objectives of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. This program, when it is 
finally formulated, will be presented to 
Congress for its consideration. It is, I 
am told, based on the premise that the 
interests of the United States in a peace- 
ful world are paramount, that water is a 
global problem, and that all nations 
should contribute their fair share to im- 
prove the lot of all nations. 

In addition to a substantive, long-term 
program to achieve the goal of water for 
mankind, President Johnson has planned 
an International Conference on Water 
for Peace—a conference which could 
easily be the most important of this gen- 
eration. This meeting, however, will be 
more than the usual international meet- 
ing for the exchange of technical and 
scientific information. Delegates at a 
ministerial level will attend the confer- 
ence so that specific problems can be 
identified and specific action programs 
and policies can be discussed. In a cer- 
tain sense, the International Conference 
on Water for Peace will be the prolog 
to a vast, cooperative effort to develop the 
water resources of this planet. 

This international conference, which 
also could be the largest international 
meeting held in the Nation’s Capital, is 
the most effective means of bringing to- 
gether representatives of governments to 
focus attention of the massive water 
problems which we all share in common. 
The subject matter to be covered at this 
meeting will be extensive: 
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Municipal and industrial water re- 
quirements; urban and rural supply 
problems and solutions, including health; 
water pollution; water for agriculture 
and fisheries; development and manage- 
ment of international river basins for 
flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, water supply, fish and wildlife, 
and outdoor recreation; water desalina- 
tion, including atomic dual-purpose 
plants; collection and dissemination of 
scientific data; water reuse; weather 
modification; water economics; and in- 
ternational water law. 

There will be many things that we 
will teach—and, equally, there will be 
many things we can learn from other 
nations in this endeavor. 

There are Many reasons why I sup- 
port the President's water-for-peace 
program, and why today I urge my col- 
leagues to support the International 
Conference on Water for Peace. I will 
cite only one: 

Despite aggressive efforts, famine 
stalks this planet. A 35-percent increase 
in world food production is required 
merely to keep up with population 
growth. Two-thirds of the people of 
the world live on an inadequate diet. 
This is not a world which we want to 
bequeath to the next generation. It is 
not a world of which we can be proud. 
It is not a world on which we have in- 
telligently expended our talents and our 
time. It is, rather, a world which be- 
speaks of our neglect, our indifference, 
and our ignorance. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee introduced, 
on June 15, Senate Joint Resolution 167 
that would authorize President John- 
son’s International Conference on Water 
for Peace. I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added as a cosponsor, 
and I commend the resolution to my 
colleagues for their endorsement. 

Whether we like it or not, this Nation 
and this globe are faced with water prob- 
lems which could spell the end to civil- 
ization as we know it—and, if we are to 
solve these problems, we are going to 
have to explore all avenues of research, 
supply, reuse, and conservation. It is 
time that we begin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the name of the Senator from 
Utah will be added as a cosponsor of 
the joint resolution. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF FRANK DI LUZIO TO BE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on July 20 will conduct a hearing 
on the nomination of Frank Di Luzio to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

President Johnson on July 5 nominated 
Mr. Di Luzio to be in charge of water 
resources research, water pollution, and 
similar water programs in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The hearing will begin at 10 o’clock 
a.m. in Room 3110 of the New Senate 
Office Building. 

Mr. Di Luzio, of Kensington, Md., was 
staff director of the Senate Committee 
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on Aeronautical and Space Sciences from 
April 1963, until his appointment as Di- 
rector of the Office of Saline Water in 
December 1964. In the new position, he 
would continue to supervise the saline 
water program. 


REPUBLICAN CALL FOR HIGHER 
TAXES ECONOMICALLY WRONG 
AND. UNSOUND 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday a group of eminent Republicans 
contended that if the administration or 
the Congress were to increase spending 
then Federal taxes should be increased. 

Mr. President, there will be substantial 
opportunities for the Congress to cut 
spending in various construction pro- 
grams, the space programs, and else- 
where without seriously impeding the 
national defense, or the building of a 
better America and a better world. 

There may have been a time for a 
cross-the-board tax hike. In fact, a 
strong case can be made against the 
action of the last Congress in 1964 re- 
ducing taxes by some $11 billion. 

But, Mr. President, the economic case 
against a tax increase today is very 
strong indeed. Opposition to a tax in- 
crease right now is a matter of solid 
economic sense, not political advantage. 
President Johnson is right in not calling 
for a tax increase. 

This morning’s newspapers reported 
that unemployment continues at 4 per- 
cent, well above the February low of 3.7 
percent. 

To raise taxes when unemployment is 
not declining is not only bad economics, 
it is cruel. 

But the advocates of a tax hike argued 
yesterday that without such action, the 
country will suffer inflation. 

This morning’s newspapers reported 
that wholesale prices were stable again 
last month. They remain at virtually 
the same level they reached in February. 
That is 6 months of stability. And it is 
clear that wholesale prices lead, and to 
a very considerable extent determine, re- 
tail prices. 

Last month retail prices, the Consumer 
Price Index, rose only one-tenth of 1 
percent, a figure the economists call not 
statistically significant. 

Mr. President consider what 51 of the 
Nation’s economists in Government, la- 
bor unions, industrial corporations, uni- 
versities and research organizations, in- 
vestment firms, and commercial bank- 
ing said in reply to a midyear question- 
naire by financial commentator J. A. 
Livingston. 

Do they expect an out-of-control 
booming economy, runaway inflation? 

First they expect a tapering off—that 
is right, a tapering off in the rate of 
growth of the economy. 

The second half increase this year will 
be 2.8 percent, followed by an increase 
of 2.6 percent in the first half and 2.2 
percent in the second half of 1967. This 
is an increase in the gross national prod- 
uct. This increase will be achieved, ac- 
cording to these economists, without 
major inflation. The economists are bet- 
ting that the cost of living will rise only 
4 percent during the 18 months. There 
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is solid statistical support for this 
position. 

The weekly hours of work, according 
to economic indicators, were: February, 
41.6; March, 41.5; April, 41.5; and May, 
41.4. It is clear that our work force is 
expanding and it is unnecessary for us 
to have as much overtime as in the past. 

Weekly earnings were the same in May 
as they had been in April. There is no 
indication that they increased last 
month. 

Total industrial production has been 
rising since March at about one-half of 
the rate in 1963. Installment credit in- 
creased last month by the lowest amount 
since 1965. The stock market is down. 
Sensitive commodities, according to labor 
statistics, indicate we are more likely to 
have a falloff. 

All of these statistics, together with 
the views of the competent nonpolitical 
economists, indicate that this is a bad 
time for a tax increase, and that it would 
be a serious mistake for the President to 
recommend it, or for Congress to adopt it. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there has appeared recently in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch a series of five arti- 
cles on Vietnam by the distinguished 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Richard 
Dudman. 

Mr. Dudman has made a number of 
journeys to Vietnam and southeast Asia 
in recent years. At the end of each, he 
has reported his firsthand observations 
in articles of exceptional candor, objec- 
tivity, and balance. Subsequent develop- 
ments have frequently attested to the 
accuracy of Mr. Dudman’s reporting and 
to the acuteness of his perceptions. 

The present series of articles helps to 
bring a measure of order and under- 
standing to the confusing flow of events 
in Vietnam. The articles do not make 
pleasant reading but they are well worth 
the attention not only of the readers of 
the Post-Dispatch but of all thoughtful 
Americans and of the Senate and the 
officials of the Government who have re- 
sponsibilities Involving Vietnam. I ask 
unanimous consent that the series of five 
articles previously referred to be included 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS,” VIETNAM 
PACIFICATION VENTURE, RAISES SOME SERI- 
ous DouBTS—MILD BUREAUCRATIC SCRAM- 
BLE Gotnc ON Amonc U.S. Orricrats To 
TAKE Part IN NEWEST EFFORT or “OTHER 
War” 

(By Richard Dudman) 

(Nor. Richard Dudman has just re- 
turned from a two-month assignment in 
Viet Nam covering the political crisis and 
military developments. It was his third as- 
signment there since 1962. This is the third 
in a series of articles on the situation and 
prospects.) 

WASHINGTON, July 6.— Revolutionary de- 
velopment,” the latest pacification program 
in Viet Nam, has received heavy promotion 
and has stirrred great expectations but its 
test of performance still lies ahead. The 
prospects appear only marginal. 

This “other war” was given a strong send- 
off by President Lyndon B. Johnson when 
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he told the South Viet Namese leaders at 
Honolulu that he was “determined not only 
to achieve victory over aggression, but to win 
victory over hunger, disease and despair.” 

So far, the chief result of the Honolulu 
meeting has been a political crisis that para- 
lyzed much of the pacification and military 
effort for three months. 

But so much money and importance have 
been given to the program that there has 
been something of a bureaucratic scramble 
among Officials of the Embassy, the Agency 
for Inte onal Development, the Infor- 
mation Service and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, each trying to get a big piece of it. 
In a place where careers can easily be de- 
stroyed, there is a feeling that reputations 
can be made in the Revolutionary Develop- 
ment business. 2 

On paper, the new program shows great 
promise and is a big improvement over the 
old “strategic hamlets” and the various 
other plans for organizing the population 
and ferreting out the Viet Cong. 

The new plan calls for a combination of 
self-defense, good government, economic aid, 
welfare assistance and population snd com- 
modity control to cut off support to the 
insurgency. 

The first 90-day class of 4800 cadres fin- 
ished a month ago at a special 
school run by Viet Namese officers assisted 
by the CIA at Vung Tao. Plans call for 
training 20,000 this year and eventually 150,- 
000 of these pacification agents. 

They learn techniques of paramilitary de- 
fense and rural organization as well as such 
political tricks as how to spread rumors, how 
to set up demonstrations, and how to 
counter antigovernment or anti-American 
demonstration when, say, a friendly village 
has been bombed by mistake. 7 

Perhaps the most important part of the 
course is an effort to implant patriotism in a 
hurry. This political motivation training in- 
cludes drills in Viet Namese slogans, songs 
and in the history of the nation's heroes. 
Discussion groups cover French colonialism, 
the history of the Diem regime, past govern- 
ment mistakes, third-country assistance, and 
the reason for United States intervention. 

(Group leaders describe the United States 
and South Viet Nam as two houses in the 
same village. The South Viet Namese house 
has caught fire. If the fire spreads, the 
American house could burn, too. So the 
United States is helping put out the fire 
now.) 

These first cadres, organized into 59-man 
teams, how have moved into hamlets in rela- 
tively secure areas. Their task is to help 
the residents take over their own defense, 
root out any Viet Cong agents, govern them- 
selves effectively and support the Saigon gov- 
ernment. After three to five months, when 
this job is supposed to be completed in the 
first group of hamlets, each team will move 
on to another hamlet and begin again there. 

Subteams are assigned to organize com- 
munity defense, handle political indoctrina- 
tion and help the people get available public 
services from the government. 

The key to success is a six-man census- 
grievance subteam, which studies and reports 
on the economic level, political beliefs, re- 
ligious affiliation, aspirations and complaints 
of every family in the hamlet. Infor nation 
is gathered through a confidential interview 
every 10 days with every person in the ham- 
let over 10 years old. 

A tacit quid pro quo is the real significance 
of the census-grievance group. It serves as 
an intelligence unit. In return for protec- 
tion, help, sympathy and advice, the hamlet 
residents are expected to tell which of their 
neighbors are or might be working for the 
Viet Cong. 

Subsequent investigations are intended to 
prevent mistakes, as when someone tagged as 
a Viet Cong agent actually is an undercover 
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government agent or has been accused falsely 
because of personal or factional malice. 

Despite official enthusiasm for this new 
pacification effort, serious doubts and reser- 
vations are expressed privately even by some 
of the men most dedicated to trying to make 
it succeed. 

The very ballyhoo that has surrounded 
the program is cause for some misgiving. 
Some of these officials urge that it be con- 
sidered a 10-year effort, not a quick formula 
for victory. 

“Don’t ask us to show any results at all 
in the first two years,” said one. “The time 
to begin to judge success or failure will be 
about four years from now. 

“We'll have all kinds of problems at first. 
Some of the cadres will be terrible. Some of 
them will rape, loot, steal, extort and try to 
live like kings. Some will turn out to be Viet 
Cong agents, infiltrated into the program as 
provocateurs.” 

The wholesale nature of the program 
arouses some doubts also. An official asks, 
“Where are we going to find 150,000 cadres 
when we are already short of administrators 
to run the government and even recruits for 
the army?” 

There is a question also, whether this in- 
stant patriotism can be achieved among a 
mixture that includes former strategic ham- 
let cadres under the Diem regime and mem- 
bers of political and religious factions that 
often fear and distrust one another more 
than the Communists. 

Political action teams in some of the north- 
ernmost provinces have been drawn largely 
from the Viet Nam Quoc Daa Dang, a politi- 
cal party that bitterly opposes the majority 
Buddhist movement there. 

About all, there is a question of conflict 
between the pacification program and the 
changing nature of the military effort. 

The announced strategy line calls for mili- 
tary action to extend the area of government 
control gradually. Behind this widening se- 
curity screen, the revolutionary develop- 
ment program is intended to proceed with 
pacification. 

But the military effort is increasingly aimed 
at breaking the back of North Viet Namese 
and main force Viet Cong armies. Methods 
being used are increasingly “search and de- 
stroy” and “search and clear.” The old con- 
cept of “clear and hold” is being postponed. 

“The oil slick strategy is pretty well down 
the drain,” a briefing officer tells newly ar- 
rived correspondents. “It was all right when 
all we had was a few guerrillas. Now, with 
all these northern troops coming in, the oil 
slick system isn’t worth a damn.” 

American combat commanders take pride 
in their growing offensive capability against 
enemy units, whenever they can be found. 
But they concede generally that territory 
cannot be held until the South Viet Namese 
forces are prepared to follow up with occu- 
pation of the ground. This has happened 
only rarely so far. 

Apparent progress in the heavily populated 
Mekong delta, where ground fighting still 
is a South Viet Namese monopoly is largely 
the result of local accommodations between 
Viet Cong and government commanders. 
Neither pushes the other too hard. 

As a result, when a political action team 
distributes blankets, rubber sandals and 
bulgur (parched, cracked) wheat in a hamlet, 
it sometimes is taken for granted that Viet 
Cong agents will come in the night and 
demand half of the new supplies. 

As the war intensifies, United States forces 
rely increasingly on bombs and artillery. 
Commanders concede that targets sometimes 
are selected on inaccurate or outdated in- 
telligence, so that whatever Viet Cong were 
present have fled. Much of the artillery 
fire is “harassing and interdiction” fire aimed 
merely at likely places of enemy travel and 
concentration with the results unobserved. 
Much of the bombing and shelling is simply 
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at the request of Viet Namese commanders, 

with no independent American check on the 

validity of the targets. 

A pattern is emerging in which bombs and 
shells pound the countryside, civilians are 
encouraged and helped to move to the cities 
as refuges, and anybody left in an area is 
assumed to be hostile. When all resistance 
has been smashed, the idea is that the people 
will be transplanted back and helped, 
through revolutionary development, along 
the road to pacification. 

The immediate military objective has come 
to be to kill the Viet Cong—or, as a Viet 
Namese general kept shouting at a recent 
cocktail party, “zap the V.C.! zap the V. C.!“ 

Some of the men most deeply involved in 
making Revolutionary Development work 
consider that the military and pacification 
efforts are working at cross purposes. They 
believe that mounting civilian casualties 
and the destruction of the social fabric of 
the countryside help the Viet Cong more 
than they help build an effective non-Com- 
munist society. 

One of the officials most widely respected 
as a pacification expert would like to see a 
prohibition on all artillery fire on unobserved 
targets and all bombing and shelling based 
merely on intelligence reports. 

“Killing the Viet Cong is not the answer,” 
he says. “The answer is to give Viet Nam a 
government and an economy that will com- 
pete with the Viet Cong.” 

DISAGREEMENT BY U.S, OFFICIALS OVER THE 
OUSTER OF GENERAL THI AND SUPPRESSION 
OF BuDDHISTsS—SOME CONSIDER OFFICER’S 
DISMISSAL AS BAD BLUNDER THAT LED TO 
POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES IN VIET NAM 


(By Richard Dudman) 


WASHINGTON.—The day after Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Chanh Thi was dismissed as com- 
mander of South Viet Nam's First Corps, Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland invited him to go 
to the United States for a medical checkup 
and treatment. 

“If this offer appeals to you, I wish you 
would let me know and I will immediately 
make all the necessary arrangements,” West- 
moreland wrote. 

But Gen. Thi wanted no medical treatment. 
In dismissing him, Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
had said that Thi suffered from a nose ail- 
ment, apparently referring to Thi’s chronic 
sinus trouble. Thi later made a joke of the 
matter and said that his only nose trouble 
was that the political maneuvering smelled 
bad. 

To plot-minded Viet Namese, Gen. West- 
moreland's letter looked like part of a scheme 
to break the political power of the Buddhists 
in the country’s northernmost provinces. 
They already had assumed that President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s meeting with Ky at 
Honolulu had included a secret understand- 
ing that the United States would keep Ky 
in power indefinitely. Indeed, Ky began act- 
ing as if he had such a guarantee. 

Actually, Westmoreland's invitation was 
doubtless merely a generous gesture to a 
fellow officer. And President Johnson cer- 
tainly made no under-the-table deal with Ky 
at Honolulu, 

But the events of the three-month politi- 
cal crisis that was touched off by Thi's dis- 
missal suggest that the United States since 
then advised and assisted Ky in subduing 
the Buddhist political movement. 

American planes moved three Viet Namese 
battalions to De Nang for the first nearly 
disastrous confrontation with dissident 
troops. American advisers accompanied the 
loyal battalions when they returned in May 
bi besiege the pagodas and smash the rebel- 
lion. 

Later in Hue, American officers took part 
in marathon meetings that eventually led 
to the use of combat police and Viet Namese 
marines and airborne troops to move Bud- 
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dhist altars out of the streets, arrest the ring- 
leaders and suppress the anti-government 
movement. American planes carried the 
troops. 

There have been deep disagreements among 
American officials in Viet Nam over what 
could and should be done about the Bud- 
dhist dissidents. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge was said 
to have given some sort of cautious ap- 
proval to the dismissal of Thi, whom the 
embassy in Saigon regarded as an ambitious 
troublemaker who was soft on the Buddhists. 
But Americans who worked with Thi in 
Hue and Da Nang considered him one of the 
country’s most effective military leaders and 
one of the few persons who could deal 
effectively with the Buddhists there. 

“Getting rid of him was the worst blunder 
of the war,” a high United States Marine of- 
ficer said. “I don’t know if this country has 
any patriots, but Thi is the nearest thing to 
one I've seen.” 

Aids of Lt. Gen. Lewis W. Walt, commander. 
of Marine forces in Viet Nam, with headquar- 
ters in Da Nang, said he felt that he had been 
stabbed in the back. 

The Embassy was shocked at the uproar 
over Thi's dismissal. There was a scramble 
as Officials tried to escape any responsibility 
for the move. They all but washed their 
hands of Ky, giving him less than a 50-50 
chance. One said, “We're ready to take him 
by the hand and go to the cliff’s edge, but 
we're not going over the precipice with him.” 
They advised Ky strongly to give in to Bud- 
dhist demands for early national elections. 
Then, as Ky toughened his stand and showed 
signs of surviving, the dominant view at the 
embassy came to be that the young air 
force commander offered the best chance of 
stability. With American encouragement, he 
made it clear that he would remain in power 
at least a year longer and that the elections 
set for Sept. 11 would merely choose dele- 
gates to draft a constitution. 

Two broad assumptions underlay the 
embassy decision. 

First, the dominant view of the Viet Cong 
is that it lacks the essentials of the powerful 
nationalistic movements like the National 
Liberation Front in Algeria. Instead, the 
Viet Cong is seen as relying solely on coercion 
and terror and not at all on persuasion. 

The second assumption is that the militant 
leaders of the Buddhist political movement 
are acting in the interests of the Viet Cong, 
if they are not actually the agents of the 
Communist-led conspiracy. 

Thus the Viet Cong are considered to pose 
no political threat. Even if they did, the 
Buddhist movement is seen as no proper force 
to oppose it. 

One high official speculated that the Sep- 
tember elections would show a 10 to 12 per 
cent Viet Cong vote and a 35 to 40 per cent 
Buddhist vote. “If you take them together, 
that’s a dangerous combination,” he said. 

Independent inquiry suggests that these 
assumptions are nonsense. A dissenting view 
expressed privately by some American officials 
in Viet Nam seems to fit the facts of the 
situation better, 

In this view, the Viet Cong movement is 
truly a political force, the most powerful 
in the country. Although it does increas- 
ingly use terror and coercion, it continues 
to attract considerable willing support and 
manpower by posing as the defender of the 
people against government corruption and 
colonialist intervention. 

The Buddhist movement, say these dis- 
senters, is the second most powerful political 
force in a country that is about 80 per cent 
nominally Buddhist. It overthrew the Diem 
regime and several subsequent governments 
and came close to toppling Ky. 

Contrary to some reports, only a small mi- 
nority of the Buddhist leaders sympathize 
with the Viet Cong or even would consider 
negotiating with the guerrilla movement. 


— 
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Most Buddhists among many who have been 
questioned on the point are vehemently 
anti-Communist. Their belief seems to be 
not that they could make peace with the 
enemy, but that a government in which they 
were well represented could be more effective 
in fighting the enemy. 

Even Thich Tri Quang, the most militant 
of the Buddhist strategists, until recently de- 
scribed his anti-Americanism as nothing 
more than a tactical device and spoke 
strongly against the Communists. 

More recently, embittered over the shoot- 
ing of monks and nuns in Da Nang, he said 
he had come to hate America and might 
reach the point of warning his followers that 
unless the U.S. troops departed every Viet 
Namese woman would become a prostitute. 

Allowing for a politician’s exaggeration, it 
must be conceded that prostitution in Viet 
Nam is increasing rapidly. Other grievances 
include mounting inflation, overcrowded 
cities, uncollected garbage on the main 
streets of Saigon, and massive traffic jams as 
military vehicles, motorbikes, pedicabs and 
big American automobiles of newly rich Viet 
Namese try to bluff their way through the 
shoddy, bursting capital. 

More moderate Buddhist leaders differ as to 
tactics but agree as to objectives, They 
want representative government, an end to 
favoritism and corruption, and, as soon as 
possible, an end to the war. 

They want to drive out the Communists, 
but they object to having their country used 
as a practice field for counterinsurgency 
operations, They object also to what they 
see as outside control of the issue of war and 
peace. 

If these goals and objections seem con- 
tradictory and fuzzy minded, that does not 
mean that the Buddhists are dominated by 
the Viet Cong. Even the student mob that 
sacked and burned the American library 
and the consulate in Hue was essentially an 
extremist nationalist group, infiltrated by 
the Viet Cong no more than militant civil 
rights groups in the United States are in- 
filtrated by the Communists. 

The failure of the Buddhists to overthrow 
the Ky government probably is partly a re- 
sult of Ky's forceful use of police and troops 
and also of a deep belief by many Buddhists 
including most of their leaders in the im- 
portance of patience and nonviolence. 

The outlook for the elections is that Ky 
will make wide use of his promise to exclude 
pro-Communists and neutralists“ and con- 
trive to maintain his military clique in 


power. 

As for the Buddhist movement the price 
of temporary stability may well be that the 
best potential anti-Communist political force 
is being either destroyed or driven into die- 
hard anti-Americanism. 

WASHINGTON AGAIN Is MUCH More OPTIMISTIC 
THAN SAIGON OVER PROSPECT OF ENDING 
Wan SOON—DIFFERENCE PARTLY THE RESULT 
OF FALSE STATISTICS 


(By Richard Dudman) 


WASHINGTON, July 7.—Once again, Wash- 
ington is being far more optimistic than is 
Saigon about the war in Viet Nam. 

The current hopeful mood here, encour- 
aged by the White House, the Department of 
State and the Pentagon—with assurances 
that this time they really mean it—scarcely 
matches the general view in Saigon that a 
long war lies ahead. 

Part of the explanation for this discrep- 
ancy lies in a falsity in the statistics used 
to paint a rosy picture of progress. 

Another part is a pair of serious omis- 
sions in the flood of figures that makes this 
the most highly quantified war in 

Still another part of the explanation is a 
number of influences and pressures that 
cause many of those along the chain of in- 
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formation reporting to accentuate the posi- 
tive and eliminate the negative. 

The statistics in question are the enemy 
“body count” and the “kill ratio,” two im- 
portant yardsticks by which progress is meas- 
ured in the military effort to destroy the 
Viet Cong guerrilla organization and its rein- 
forcements from North Viet Nam. 

As every military operation progresses, 
Americans on the scene give their headquar- 
ters in Saigon a daily report of how many 
enemy soldiers have been killed. Most com- 
mands also keep tally of the K. B. A.“ (killed 
by air) estimate, generally a higher figure, 
for their own records. They also estimate 
how many enemy bodies may have been 
dragged away. But the kill totals reported 
to Saigon are supposed to be not an estimate 
but a true figure based on actual count of 
bodies. 

Any overstatement of the number of enemy 
troops killed improves the kill ratio, which 
is a weekly figure obtained by comparing 
Allied killed in action with enemy killed in 
action. 

Although some commands are conscien- 
tious in making the count and some battles 
are more conducive than others to this score 
keeping, many of the men doing the fighting 
acknowledge freely that the “body count” is 
partly fiction, 

One clear indication that this is the case 
is the fact that reports of enemy prisoners 
of war often break them down into Viet 
Cong and “Viet Cong suspects,” whereas 
there is no such breakdown for bodies, 

“We kill no suspects,” said a high-ranking 
American information officer in Saigon. 
“When they're dead, they're VC.” 

Some officers and enlisted men insist that 
their body counts are scrupulously accurate. 
Others tell of instances where men, women 
and children have been included in the 
totals. In some cases, they point out, bodies 
are almost indistinguishable after a bomb- 
ing, artillery or napalm attack. 

Other instances are cited by men who par- 
ticipate in these counts, in which a quota is 
set in advance, obtained by multiplying 
“friendly” deaths by five or 10. Afterwards, 
the men making the actual count just go 
through the motions to reach the predeter- 
mined total. 

An American lieutenant colonel with long 
experience as an adviser to Viet Namese 
forces says that thelr totals for enemy sol- 
diers killed are frequently inflated. 

It's a case of accurate reporting of false 
information,” he says. “American officers 
get the figures from Viet Namese officers, who 
get them third of fourth hand from Viet 
Namese sources. At each level, there is a 
tendency to minimize the bad news and ex- 
aggerate the good news.” 

A high official of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development gives reason to doubt = 
rising totals for the “open arms” 
for enemy defectors. He says that a —— 
number of them disappear after being fed 
and clothed for a few weeks in the relatively 
comfortable amnesty camps. 

“We believe that the Viet Cong is using 
the open arms program for their own R and 
R,” he says. 

("R and R” is American military slang for 
the rest and recreation program under which 
each U.S. military man gets a week’s leave 
in Hong Kong or Bangkok or some other place 
to break his year’s tour of duty.) 

Official insistence on the absolute accuracy 
of such figures makes it difficult to learn the 
extent of these exaggerations in official sta- 
tistics. 

One of the omissions in the statistical pic- 
ture is caused by a flat prohibition on re- 
porting of allied casualties in any individual 
engagement. As a result, a dispatch must 
say, for example that 381 Viet Cong were 
killed, and American and Viet Namese casu- 
alties were “light,” “moderate,” or “heavy.” 
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Figures on the American and Viet Namese 
casualties are given out only in weekly totals. 

A correspondent in the field often can learn 
the exact number of allied casualties. But 
reporting them in a dispatch is grounds for 
suspension of his accreditation. 

The men on the ground sometimes com- 
plain that when a platoon or company is vir- 
tually wiped out the casualties are called 
“moderate” by diluting them in total losses 
for the entire company or battalion. 

It is clear that the system tends to lessen 
the public impact of American and Viet 
Namese government defeats. The reason 
given for imposing it last year was that pre- 
cise figures on Allied casualties would help 
the enemy. 

The other place where statistics are lack- 
ing is in civilian casualties resulting from 
bombing and artillery attacks by American 
and Viet Namese government forces. 

“We don’t keep them. Maybe the other 
side does,” said a briefing officer when ques- 
tioned about civilian casualties in an inten- 
sive American bombing and shelling attack 
in a heavily populated area in Quang Ngai 
province. The officer had just given precise 
figures on enemy troops whose bodies had 
been counted in a subsequent ground sweep. 

Comparable figures on civilian casualties, 
if kept, would provide a guide to the effec- 
tiveness of a directive issued several months 
ago by Gen. William C. Westmoreland, Com- 
mander of U.S. forces in Viet Nam. 

Westmoreland warned that “the use of un- 
necessary force leading to noncombatant 
casualties in areas temporarily controlled by 
the Viet Cong will embitter the population, 
drive them into the arms of the Viet Cong, 
and make the long-range goal of pacification 
more difficult.” 

The directive also said: “With due regard 
to security and success of the mission, when- 
ever possible the people will be warned of 
impending air-strikes or operations by leaf- 
lets and broadcasts.” 

But an Army information officer in Saigon 
says that warnings allowed the Viet Cong to 
escape and are now given only infrequently. 

“We require a report from some Viet 
Namese official in the area—a province chief 
or a district chief—that the people in the 
target zone are all unfriendly,” he said. “We 
give a warning only when we're after some- 
thing other than personnel, like an enemy 
ammunition factory, when we don't care 
whether the people get out or not.” 

Maj. Gen. James Humphreys, assistant 
director for health at the American aid mis- 
sion in Viet Nam, says there are times when 
there are a great many more civilian casual- 
ties than military casualties in this war. He 
says, however, that sometimes the civilian 
casualties are less. 

Among the less tangible influences on in- 
formation about the war is the one-year tour 
of duty for military men. Whatever its 
merits for service morale, it has the disad- 
vantage of giving an individual little perspec- 
tive for judging progress in carrying on the 
war. He sometimes believes he is liberating 
a hamlet or clearing a road that has been 
in Viet Cong hands for 20 years, whereas the 
same hamlet or road was classed as secure 
as recently as three years ago. 

As a result, says a lieutenant colonel who 
has been in Viet Nam for many years, there 
is a tendency to look on the bright side and 
send up the “positive” reports that are gen- 
erally more pleasing to superiors. 

“We live in what sociologists call a success- 
oriented society,” says this officer. “Opti- 
mism and positive reporting may work well 
in running a corporation, but out here they 
just bring delusion and perpetuation of 
errors.” 

Civilian administrators who do not share 
the official optimism tend to keep their 
thoughts to themselves. Some of these say 
privately that it would not be good for their 
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careers to let their doubts and reservations 

show up in their reports. 

The comment is sometimes heard that it 
would be unwise to resign or ask for transfer 
because that would mark a man as a dis- 
senter, and dissent in Viet Nam is akin to 
disloyalty. The way to keep a career intact 
is to look on the bright side. 

NEW QUESTIONS AFTER ESCALATION OF WaR— 
THUS FAR UNITED STATES Has WON ONLY A 
STALEMATE 

(By Richard Dudman) 

WASHINGTON, July 2.—The best that can be 
said for the massive American military build- 
up in South Viet Nam over the last year is 
that it has achieved a military stalemate. 

The new escalation—bombing the oil in- 
stallations at Hanoi and Haiphong—thus 
must be counted as another effort to use 
American armed might to break this stale- 
mate. 

Earlier such efforts have failed to break 
the stalemate. They included the use of 
American troops for general offensive com- 
bat, intensified bombing in North and South 
Viet Nam, and the landing of additional 
American forces as fast as possible short of 
mobilization of the reserves. 

What the American escalation achieved 
as early as last fall was to avert imminent 
military defeat. United States officials who 
denied early last year that the Viet Cong 
guerrillas were winning now say that Amer- 
ican combat forces entered the war barely 
in time to prevent the utter collapse of the 
South Viet Namese army. 

What the escalation has failed to do is 
to show any solid tread toward victory. 

A reporter returning to Viet Nam after a 
year’s absence notices two things above all. 

First, overwhelming American military 
strength has removed any question of mili- 
tary defeat. Whenever enemy troops mass 
for an attack, their defeat is virtually auto- 
matic. American artillery, bombs and troops 
are brought to bear so quickly that the Com- 
munist forces must resort to hit-and-run 
tactics. To stand and fight means annihila- 
tion. 

Additional armed power, as yet unused, is 
on hand to back up possible future decisions. 
American aircraft carriers on station off the 
Viet Namese coast carry a wide range of nu- 
clear weapons. Marines clear the hangar 
decks of all unauthorized persons during reg- 
ular loading drills using nuclear bombs. 

The second major point is that, despite 
constant pounding by the tremendous Amer- 
ican military machine, the Communist forces 
are at least holding their own or perhaps do- 
ing a little better than that. 

Roughly 10 per cent of the land area of 
South Viet Nam, about the same as a year 
ago, is rated under secure government con- 
trol, Even the “secure” areas are subject to 
mortar attack, terrorist bombings and forays 
by bands of guerrillas. 

Nearly half the population lives in these 
so-called secure areas, mainly Saigon and 
other coastal cities. The rest lives either 
under outright Viet Cong domination or in 
areas where the guerrillas move with relative 
freedom at night. 

These population figures, like the area 
figures, have changed little in the last year. 

Despite figures showing an enemy “kill” 
running from 3000 to 6000 a month, Ameri- 
can estimates of enemy strength continue to 
increase. The Pentagon's current estimate 
is 255,000 to 270,000, compared with 230,000 
at the first of this year and 106,000 at the 
beginning of 1965. 

Infiltration from North Viet Nam obviously 
accounts for part of the steady net increase 
in enemy strength. But there is much 
doubt and disagreement over how the stream 
of men and supplies enters South Viet Nam. 

The fact that the men and material keep 
coming despite heavy bombing of the so- 
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called Ho Chi Minh trail leads some military 
men to suspect that the importance of the 
trail is overrated or that other routes may 
be more important. 

Some officers believe that the hard-surface 
road visible from the air amounts to a stage 
set—a route built for bombing while the 
bulk of the traffic moves along parallel paths 
obscured by the jungle canopy. The Com- 
munist Chinese used that trick in supplying 
Viet Namese besieging Dien Bien Phu in 1954. 

Others are convinced that much of the 
infiltration is by sea, either by landings on 
the long, rugged coastline or travel up the 
Mekong river, with transfers to sampans 
sailed into Viet Nam from Cambodia through 
the network of canals and streams that run 
through the huge delta. 

Navy officers admit the impossibility of 
registering the many junks that sail in coast- 
wise trade or performing more than a spot 
check on their cargoes. Ocean-going ships 
steam up the Mekong without any effective 
check on their cargoes. 

A high Navy officer says: “I wish we could 
devise a practical way of controlling infiltra- 
tion through the canals. We know there is 
relatively free movement between Cambodia 
and South Viet Nam. But it would be 
suicide to operate small naval vessels in those 
canals, since the whole area is under Viet 
Cong control.” 

Another American official suspects that 
most of the infiltration is through Cambodia. 
He supposes that no one wants to acknowl- 
edge the fact because it would remove the 
justification for bombing the routes in Laos 
and North Viet Nam. 

If the views of the responsible civilian and 
military leaders directing the operation in 
Viet Nam can be summed up in a few words, 
most of them believe that they see slow 
progress, that the right formula is being 
devised, and that, given persistence in the 
field and patience at home, the country can 
eventually be pacified. Estimates range 
from several years to as long as 10 years or 
more. 

A sizable minority, including some highly 
placed officials, remains deeply skeptical of 
the value of bombs, artillery and napaim in 
suppressing what is seen as essentially a po- 
litical nt movement. This group 
doubts that the present formula ever will 
succeed. 

Few share the optimistic estimate being 
circulated by Administration officials in 
Washington that the major fighting will be 
over by the end of 1967. 

Another minority, including some top 
military leaders, had been restless at re- 
straints on bombing targets in the Hanoi- 
Haiphong area and welcomed the decision 
to bomb the oil and gasoline tank farms. 

Such slim hopes as there are for an early 
end of the conflict rest on the supposition 
that more troops and more bombing must 
eventually break the will of Hanoi to con- 
tinue the fight. 

Some observers are impressed by reports 
of prisoner interrogation indicating that 
captured North Viet Namese now believe 
that their side faces defeat. Others con- 
cede that enemy morale may be sagging, 
but await what they consider a clearer in- 
dication, in the form of mass defection of 
Communist forces in squad or platoon 
strength. 

American planes are delivering explosives 
at twice the rate of the peak month of the 
Korean war. Roughly, 10 tons of explosives 
are being fired for every enemy soldier count- 
ed as killed. 

American planes make about 100,000 
flights a month, including helicopter and 
reconnaissance missions. That means be- 
tween 10 and 30 flights for every enemy 
counted as killed, when combat strikes alone 
are considered the ratio is two to three 
sorties for each enemy killed. 
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Officials cite as another indication of fal- 
tering enemy morale the fact that the Com- 
munists have been avoiding large-scale 
confrontations with American forces. But 
this trend cuts two ways. American com- 
manders continually hope for set-piece bat- 
tles where they can fix an enemy battalion 
or regiment as the best chance of smashing 
the elusive foe. 

As these set-piece battles disappear, am- 
bush and terrorism are on the increase. A 
Marine regiment commander says that fully 
half his casualties are from mines, booby 
traps, snipers or poisoned bamboo “pungee 
sticks” hidden in grass or shallow water. 

The dominant view among responsible 
Americans in Viet Nam, even among those 
who support the bombing of North Viet Nam, 
is that those raids are really a side issue. 
They believe that the outcome will be deter- 
mined in South Viet Nam. 

Heavy emphasis in Washington on Hanoi 
as the source of aggression tends to obscure 
the fact that the Viet Cong are fighting what 
continues to be an important degree a civil 
war in South Viet Nam. And through its 
political arm, the National Liberation Front, 
the Viet Cong continue to operate an effec- 
tive shadow government that rules much of 
the country. 

Viet Namese political leaders in the popu- 
lous Mekong delta say that the enemy con- 
tinues to collect taxes in rural areas and even 
in provincial capitals. They say also that 
the Viet Cong continue to recruit troops in 
the delta. 

As the intensity of the war has increased, 
the Viet Cong have resorted increasingly to 
coercion in taxing and recruiting troops. 
But, particularly in the delta, the guerrilla 
force still relies largely on persuasion. 

Rice merchants in the big cities have a 
grudging respect for the Viet Cong tax col- 
lectors. Some of these merchants prefer to 
ship rice through solid Viet Cong territory 
because the first Communist checkpoint will 
give a receipt that will be honored all the 
way. The merchants complain that a ship- 
ment moving by government controlled route 
must pay legal and illegal taxes to govern- 
ment collectors over and over again along 
the whole route. They find it cheaper to pay 
the Viet Cong. 

As the years pass and the war continues to 
escalate, Viet Nam is said to demonstrate 
ever more clearly the limitations of over- 
whelming military power in dealing with a 
political insurgency. 


Years-Lonc U.S. BUILD-UP Forecast; ROLE 
or VIET Nam Troops DIMINISHING—600,000 
AMERICANS May BE IN WAR LATE NEXT 
YEAR 

(By Richard Dudman) 
WASHINGTON, July 8—A G.I. folksinger 
was entertaining American officers at An Khe 
with a ballad for a popular battalion com- 
mander being rotated home at the end of his 
year in Viet Nam. This was the refrain: 


“So in Viet Nam we will stay, 
Forever if need be. 
To guard the hopes of freedom 
Is our destiny.” 


The singer's “forever” was artistic exag- 
geration, of course, but most indications 
suggest that the American military effort in 
Viet Nam will require many more American 
troops, many more billions of American dol- 
lars, and time reckoned not in months but 
in years. 

Barring collapse of the enemy’s will to 
fight—an eventuality that still is more hope 
than expectation—the direction promises to 
be steadily upward in American manpower 
commitments, intensity of bombing in South 
Viet Nam, intensity of attacks on North Viet 
Nam and employment of American com- 
bat troops in offensives against the enemy. 
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American officers on the scene speak in 
terms of 400,000 men there by the end of this 
year and possibly 600,000 by the end of 1967. 
Some speak seriously of needing a total 
American buildup of 1,000,000 men. 

As the American build-up progresses, 
South Viet Namese forces play a relatively 
less important role. Some of their units win 
American praise, and their heavy casualties 
prove that they still are doing a big share 
of the fighting. But there is continuing 
criticism that they lack aggressiveness and 
good leadership and that most of their units 
are infiltrated by Viet Cong agents. 

Operation Georgia, launched recently 
south of Da Nang after supposedly secret 
joint planning by U.S. and Viet Namese ma- 
rines, was announced in advance by radio 
Hanoi, 

South Korean forces in Viet Nam, now 
numbering about 20,000 and expected to rise 
soon to 40,000, are considered first class 
troops in aggressiveness, discipline and gen- 
eral fighting ability. 

“They go through an area and kill every- 
thing in sight,” says an American officer 
recently. 

Some American officials believe, however, 
that their high “kill ratio”—running up to 
20 enemies killed for every Korean killed— 
must mean that many noncombatant men, 
women and children are counted among the 
enemy dead. 

The trend is evident that the war is being 
taken over by the American forces and to 
some extent, by the South Korean forces, 
which are financed by the United States. 

The base at An Khe, where the ballad 
singer sang of staying forever seems to be the 
wave of the future for the war in Viet Nam. 
It is 100 per cent American operation. 

An Khe is headquarters for the American 
First Cavalry Division (Air Mobile), which 
keeps its helicopter-borne troops out on op- 
erations an average of 68 per cent of the 
time, hunting and trying to destroy nine 
enemy regiments thought to be skulking in 
the jungles of the central highlands. 

A striking feature of the huge base, which 
contains the largest heliport in the world, is 
that no Viet Namese national is allowed in- 
side. 

At most other American bases, Viet Namese 
troops guard the perimeter, and there are 
Viet Namese laborers, truck drivers, cooks, 
waiters, laundrymen, maids and bartenders. 
At An Khe, the men of the First Cavalry do 
those jobs themselves except when they can 
go off base to the Viet Namese shack town 
that has mushroomed outside the gate, to get 
their clothes laundered or their trucks 
washed. 

Officers attribute to this quarantine policy 
the fact that An Khe is one of the few bases 
never yet infiltrated. Mortar attacks and 
satchel-charge raids at other bases are traced 
to espionage by Viet Cong agents among the 
Viet Namese workers. 

Even the security of Route 19, the base's 
road link with the coast, is put into the 
hands of Americans and South Koreans. 
They guard the bridges along the dangerous 
stretch of Highway, the explanation being 
that South Viet Namese troops can be used 
better elsewhere. 

Military leaders speak of sending a similar 
division to the densely populated Mekong 
delta, south and west of Saigon, until now 
the military responsibility of Viet Namese 
government forces, 

Although the delta has been considered 
well along the way to pacification, the appar- 
ent progress now is regarded by some as at- 
tributable to tacit agreements by Viet Namese 
and Viet Cong local commanders not to 
bother each other too much. Eighty per cent 
of the Delta’s huge rice crop is taxed by the 
Viet Cong. 

American advisers complain that the Viet 
Namese troops, who set up hundreds of 
elaborate ambushes every night, chatter and 
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play their transistor radios so loudly that the 
traps rarely are sprung. 

The announced strategy of having Viet 
Namese troops move in to hold ground gained 
by the Americans is more and more being put 
off. The main effort is to use American mili- 
tary force to break the back of enemy 
strength in the south and to persuade Hanoi 
that it should give up the fight. 

The latest upward step, considered for 
many months before the President ordered it 
last week, is the bombing of oil storage de- 
pots near Hanoi and Haiphong. 

Other steps being discussed include min- 
ing the Haiphong harbor, bombing industrial 
targets and taking some battleships out of 
mothballs and using them to bombard posi- 
tions near the coast. 

There is serious talk of an American 
ground offensive against North Viet Nam. 
Some high-ranking officers say this would be 
more likely than the often-mentioned pos- 
sibility of a ground offensive from Thailand 
across Laos to cut the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the Amer- 
icanization of the war could conceivably lead 
to a complete American takeover of South 
Viet Nam. A widely respected American com- 
mander advocates this course privately in so 
many words. 

“We should occupy and rule this country,” 
he says, “instead of pretending to respect the 
sovereignty of a government that really is 
only temporary and illegal and could change 
tomorrow. 

“It would be more efficient, and probably 
the end result would be better, if we aban- 
doned the idea of assistance and pacification 
and settled for subjugation, regarding South 
Viet Nam as an enemy country. 

“That's what we did in Korea, Germany 
and Japan. Can you honestly deny that the 
results you see now in those countries are 
better than anything we have reason to ex- 
pect the way things are going here in Viet 
Nam?” 

China’s entry into the war would, of course, 
change everything. But an Administration 
official told a group of Congressmen recently, 
“If anyone had said a year ago that we could 
do what we're doing now without China's 
coming in, I'd have said he was crazy.” 

Another possibility is that the toughening 
American military blows at last will break 
down the enemy’s will to continue the war. 

Still another is some new political crisis 
throwing the country into such a turmoil 
that the United States would withdraw. 

Barring some such development, the pres- 
ent trend seems clear. It is toward indefinite 
occupation by an American force of hundreds 
of thousands of men. 


ONE INTEREST RATE RISE BRINGS 
ON ANOTHER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
sometimes when one reads about tight 
money or is shown an index of average 
charges in interest rates, it has a rather 
cold, abstract, and impersonal flavor. 
This is not so for those who are having to 
face their bankers and listen to the in- 
terest demands which the bankers make, 
not necessarily because of their cupidity 
but because of their inability to do other- 
wise because of the lack of reserves sup- 
plied by the banking system. 

For some time now attempts have been 
made to control the expansion and 
growth of the economy through mone- 
tary measures, that is to say, tight 
money, higher interest rates, and a ra- 
tioning of credit. 

When the news of increasing interest 
Tates occupies large parts of the financial 
journals, those people who read them 
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tend to skip over them; and, of course, 
many people are not regular readers of 
the financial journals so that they are 
unaware of the day-to-day happenings. 

The Wall Stret Journal undertakes to 
keep its readers advised of significant 
money market changes, and from the last 
week of June, I have collected the fol- 
lowing examples of monetary policy at 
work. Note that these include some 
increase in interest paid as well as in- 
terest asked since the spiral goes on and 
on. These items are essentially head- 
lines, or a selection of a key sentence 
from a number of stories. Note, more- 
over, that these are not one story but 
literally scores of stories from which 
these disturbing headines have been 
taken. 

The point which I wish to make is that 
interest rate rises begun at one point 
tend to spread throughout the economy 
that one rise here prompts another rise 
there—and no one can be sure where 
the spiraling process is going to lead us. 
There is no ceiling that appears to hold, 
unless it may be that of a “bust,” which, 
of course, none of us would want. 

These news stories about rising interest 
rates collected from one short period of 
a week are not only telling what is hap- 
pening but should give concern as to 
whether there is any gain to be expected 
from competitive boosting of rates. 

The sheer numbers of these separate 
news stories seems to me to add a new 
dimension to the news itself. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point ex- 
cerpts from articles published in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the na- 
tion's second largest mutual savings bank, 
will pay a 5% annual divident rate—up 
from 4½ —on regular savings in the quar- 
ter beginning July 1. Dime was the second 
New York savings bank to announce an 
increase. 

In Los Angeles, Lytton Savings and Loan 
Association, one of the country's biggest 
associations, joined giant Home Savings & 
Loan Association in breaking through the 
S&L interest-rate “ceiling” by offering 5 ½ % 
on regular savings and 534% on special 
bonus accounts, effective July 1. Security 
Savings & Loan Association, a subsidiary of 
California Financial Corp., has also adopted 
these higher rates. Three smaller associa- 
tions in the San Francisco area previously 
announced they would begin paying 54% 
on passbook accounts, but they didn't 
change their rates on bonus accounts, 

Home Savings, a subsidiary of privately 
held H. F. Ahmanson & Co. announced late 
Thursday that starting July 1 it would pay 
514% on passbook accounts and 565%% on 
special accounts of at least $5,000 held for a 
minimum of 3 years. (Home Savings is the 
nation’s biggest S&L in terms of its savings 
and assets, which total more than $2 
billion). 

The California Savings and Loan League, 
a trade group, expects a period of hesita- 
tion by other S&Ls on whether to follow 
Home and Lytton. “The members are gen- 
erally unhappy about the breakthrough be- 
cause they feel the 5% passbook and 514% 
bonus rates will attract as much money at 
less cost as the higher rates will,” said the 
executive vice president of the league. He 
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said it would be a “mathematical necessity” 
for those S&Ls that go higher than the 5% 
authorized as of July 1 to raise their charges 
on real estate loans to as high as 8%. The 
S&Ls generally charged 6% or 6.25% on new 
home loans during the first quarter of the 
year, when the prevailing savings-rate level 
in the area was 4.85%, and charged about 
7% during the second quarter after several 
went to 5% on savings. 

Several large New York banks are paying 
5% on special CDs covering funds left with 
them for nine months, or even only six 
months in some cases. A minimum deposit 
of $2,500 is usually required, but some 
smaller New York banks are paying as much 
as 514% on savings certificates in denomi- 
nations as small as $100 or even $25. Most 
New York savings banks are offering 414% 
on regular savings. 

Effective immediately, Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., a commercial bank, said it 
will offer a 5% savings certificate. The cer- 
tificates will have a 2-year maturity and will 
be sold in minimum amounts of $1,000 and 
additional multiples of $100. Mellon is cur- 
rently offering 4.25% savings certificates with 
a maturity of 6 months, and 4.5% savings 
certificates with a maturity of 12 months, 
both available in minimum amounts of $100. 

[During April, the first month of the 
present quarter, New York savings banks had 
a total net outflow of $300.7 million, al- 
though part of the drain was offset by net 
deposits of $77.3 million in May. This com- 
pared with a net outflow of $71.7 million in 
April 1965, and net deposits of $104.7 in 
May 1965.] 

Pressures are building on New York banks 
for an increase in the rate they charge for 
loans to securities brokers. An increase in 
the broker-loan rate often is a prelude to a 
boost in commercial banks’ prime rate. Both 
the broker-loan and the prime rates cur- 
rently are 544%. There is a growing feeling 
that the broker-loan rate will be increased 
to 534% or 6%. A panel of bankers at the 
annual convention of the New York State 
Bankers Association emphasized that bank 
rates will edge up further as banks continue 
a policy of making loans more selectively. 
The panel also predicted that the Federal 
Reserve System will continue to apply credit 
brakes to the economy during coming 
months, although they said they didn’t ex- 
pect an increase in the discount rate 
charged by Federal Reserve District banks 
for loans to member commercial banks. 

Speculation over an increase in the broker- 
loan rate was spurred June 24 when a major 
New York bank raised its rate to 54 % on 
certain broker loans, although it continued 
to charge the prevailing 514% to most bro- 
kers. The institution had been charging 
534 % to some brokers ever since March when 
the basic broker-loan rate was raised to 5144 % 
from 5%. But on June 24 the bank brought 
more loans under the 534% rate because of 
rising costs to the bank of funds obtained in 
the short-term money market. [The bank 
referred to was later identified as Chase Man- 
hattan.] 

One banker noted that the entire lending- 
rate structure has been subject to strong up- 
ward pressure in recent weeks, and it was 
“nip and tuck” whether there will be an in- 
crease in the prime rate in coming months. 
This rate was increased to 5% from 444% in 
December, and then was raised to 544% in 
March. The December increase was prompt- 
ed by an increase in the Federal Reserve’s 
“gia rate” to the current 4½ % from 

Other lending rates also have been rising 
in recent months; most major New York 
banks only two weeks ago increased by 50 
cents per $100 their charge for automobile 
and most other instalment loans. The rising 
lending charges and moneymarket rates have 
stemmed partly from Federal Reserve efforts 
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to tighten credit to curb inflation. In the 
money market June 24, the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank said the rate on Federal funds 
reached 514% on most transactions, a record 
high “prevailing rate.” At least one transac- 
tion occurred at 554%, a rate which made its 
debut only June 23. 
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Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. an- 
nounced it would pay 5½ % on negotiable 
CDs maturing in as little as 60 days; the bank 
had formerly been paying the 514% only on 
negotiable CDs maturing in 180 days and 
longer. First National City Bank posted a 
5½% % CD rate on those of 120 days and 
longer; the bank had formerly paid the 514% 
maximum on the CDs due in 180 days and 
longer. Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. and 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. applied the 
maximum 5½ % posted rate to their 180-day- 
and-longer CDs; they had formerly been pay- 
ing that 5½ % top rate on CDs maturing in 
270 days and longer. The increases an- 
nounced by Chemical and the others on the 
CDs came early yesterday before the late af- 
ternoon move by the Federal Reserve Board 
boosting to 5% from 4% the reserves mem- 
ber banks must hold against certain time 
deposits other than savings deposits. 

Six dealers in bankers acceptances in- 
creased their rates % percentage point. The 
increased rate quoted by Discount Corp. of 
New York; Briggs, Schaedle & Co.; and Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler was 554% bid, 544% 
offered on acceptance due in 1 to 90 days and 
534% bid, 554% offered on 91-to-180 day 
maturities. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc.; M & T Discount Corp.; and First 
Boston Corp. are quoting the same increased 
rate as the other three on acceptances due in 
31 days and longer. But on 1-to-30 day ac- 
ceptances, they are quoting a rate of 544% 
bid, 5% % offered. 

In the commercial paper sector, Associates 
Investment Co. increased by % percentage 
point to 5⁄4% its rate on the 60-to-209 day 
maturity range of the IOUs it issues and 
sells directly to investors. The company left 
unchanged at 5% % its rate on 30-to-59 day 
paper and unchanged at 514% its rate on 
210-to-270 day paper. The prevailing rate on 
directly placed commercial paper is 53, % 
across the board on paper due from 30 to 270 
days. A number of major finance compa- 
nies are quoting above this prevailing scale, 
however. For instance, Walter E. Heller & 
Co. is paying a 514% rate on paper due from 
30 to 270 days. 

In a surprise action, the Reserve Board 
voted unanimously to set a 5% reserve 
requirement on time deposits—other than 

ar savings account deposits—in excess 
of 65 million at each member commercial 
bank. “The action,” the Board said, “should 
exercise a tempering influence on bank is- 
suance of time certificates of deposit.” It 
will also, the Board stated, serve to apply 
a moderate additional measure of restraint 
upon the expansion of banks’ loanable 
funds and thus reinforce the operations of 
other instruments of monetary policy in 
containing inflationary pressures. [The Re- 
serve Board also acted to bring certain prom- 
issory notes under the reserve and interest 
rate regulations as of September 1, covering 
those issued on or after yesterday.] 

A New York banker said he figures that as 
a- result of setting aside somewhat more 
cash reserves at the district reserve bank it 
will henceforth cost his institution for a 
5.5% CD another 0.38%, instead of 0.32% 
currently; in addition to paying the 55% 
in this instance to the investor, the bank 
figures it incurs the additional expense for 
leaving cash at the Federal Reserve where the 
funds cannot earn interest and for an in- 
surance fee paid on the deposit to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. 

[Time and savings deposits at member 
banks rose 5% in the first five months of 
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this year, compared with a 7.5% gain in the 
like period of last year. In contrast, the 
Board said it estimated that investment by 
individuals in marketable securities was 
“four times as large in the first quarter of 
this year as in the first quarter of 1965.” 
Banks suffered a $1.2 billion decline in pass- 
book savings deposits between last Decem- 
ber 3 and May 11, the report showed, but in 
the same span their consumer-type certifi- 
cates and similar instruments gained $5.3 
billion, or 40%. The bulk was in savings 
certificates and other nonnegotiable certifi- 
cates, up by $4.2 billion.] 

Only half as many banks raised rates on 
consumer-type time deposits between March 
2 and May 11 as between December 3 and 
March 2. As of May 11, the “vast majority” 
were paying top rates that didn’t exceed 
4.5% on any such deposits and rates in ex- 
2 of 5% were “infrequent,” the Board 
said. = 

More thrift institutions in the New Ycrk 
metropolitan area and elsewhere in the 
United States increased their dividend rates 
for the period beginning July 1 in their con- 
tinuing battle with commercial banks for 
savers’ dollars. Williamsburgh Savings Bank 
and Kings County Savings Bank, both in 
the borough of Brooklyn, said they would 
pay a 5% annual dividend, up from 414%, 
on regular savings in the quarter beginning 
Friday. Rate increases were also posted 
by four more savings and loan associations 
in Southern California. In Atlanta, Georgia, 
major savings and loan associations intro- 
duced 5% “savings certificates” beginning 
at mid-year in an effort to stem the flow 
of savings from their institutions. The 
higher rate in Georgia, authorized recently 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, will 
take effect July 1 on savings certificates 
in denominations of $1,000 or more and 
covering funds left with the savings and 
loans for six months or longer. 

Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn decided to 
limit new deposits from charitable and re- 
ligious organizations to $25,000. New York 
savings banks have been permitted under a 
1957 law to take unlimited deposits from 
religious and charitable organizations. A 
spokesman for the bank said that the bank 
had found institutional deposits “too vol- 
atile” since the start of 1966, when yields 
offered by commercial banks on special 
“CDs” became more attractive. Dime Sav- 
ings had more than $100 million of institu- 
tional funds on deposit at year-end, but 
these funds have narrowed to only about 
$32 million at present as the depositors 
sought higher yields elsewhere. 

In Southern California four savings and 
loan associations announced they will start 
paying 514% on regular savings and 53% on 
special bonus accounts starting Friday. The 
move followed last week’s puncture of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board's 5% divi- 
dend-rate ceiling“ in California by Home 
Savings and Loan Association and Lytton 
Savings and Loan Association. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board recently increased 
to 5% from 4.85% the maximum rate asso- 
ciations can offer without their losing their 
right to borrow from their district Home 
Loan Bank; the Board's new 5% rate ceil- 
ing” is to take effect Friday. 

Yields on the Treasury's latest issue of 
13-week bills edged down, but those on the 
26-week issue increased slightly. The re- 
turn to investors on the 13-week issue 
dropped to 4.435%, the lowest since Decem- 
ber 13 when the yield was 4.391%. The 
average yield last week was 4.470%. The 
average yield on the companion 26-week is- 
sue rose to 4.610% from 4.591% the week 
before. 

Government bond prices dipped sharply 
yesterday amid forecasts of possibly higher 
interest rates, including those charged by 
banks for loans to securities brokers. Mark- 
downs ranging to ½ point were common on 
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longer term Treasury issues on some dealers’ 
quotation sheets. Investment-quality cor- 
porate bonds trading in the secondary mar- 
ket were mostly ½% to 14 point lower. Trad- 
ing in both sectors was described as quiet. 
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Thrift concerns throughout the country 
were authorized by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to pay up to 5% annual interest 
on six-month savings certificates of at least 
$1,000. Until now, savings and loan associa- 
tions have been limited to 43⁄4% on such 
certificates except in a few areas where keen 
competition with commercial banks led the 
board to permit 5% rates. The move was 
aimed at reducing “the drain on available 
mortgage funds for housing caused by the 
widespread practice of commercial banks of 
paying 5% or more on consumer-type certif- 
icates of deposit.” 

Dividend rates on savings in California 
savings and loan associations would be con- 
trolled by a state official for 1 year under 
legislation proposed by the California Sav- 

and Loan League. The bill introduced 
in the state senate is an outgrowth of the 
recent rate-rise competition in the state. 
The bill would permit the California savings 
and loan commissioner “to halt spiraling 
rates when he thinks it is in the public in- 
terest to do so.” 

Withdrawals by savers are heavy as the 
second quarter draws to a close, several lead- 
ing New York savings institutions reported. 
Officials assumed most of the outfiow was 
going to commercial banks offering certif- 
icates of deposit paying at least 5%. 

A World Bank offering of 534% bonds to- 
taling $175 million was accorded a warm re- 
ception by investors after reaching the mar- 
ket at 99%, to yield 5.39%. The previous 
record yield on a World Bank issue of long- 
term U.S. dollar bonds was 5% on a $125 
million offering in February 1960. 

While large-denomination CDs issued by 
big banks generally can be sold in the money 
market to obtain cash in advance of matu- 
rity, it’s the consumer-sized certificates, in 
amounts as small as $25, that associations 
complain are luring funds away from them 
and decreasing their ability to finance home 
construction. The Home Loan Bank Board’s 
aim is also to deter “further escalation in 
competitive interest rates.” 

Mr. Horne, Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, made clear that the board 
only reluctantly permitted the higher pass- 
book rate. A “more appropriate” approach 
would have been to “reduce the widespread 
availability of consumer CDs,” he said, pre- 
sumably through action that the Federal 
Reserve has been unwilling to take. 

The average interest rate charged on busi- 
ness loans by seven major New York city 
banks rose sharply in the first half of June 
from the first half of March, but the number 
of loans declined a bit, according to a quar- 
terly survey by the New York Federal Reserve 

The Reserve Bank said the average 
rate on short-term loans due on demand or 
in a year or less climbed to 5.58% in the first 
15 days of June from 5.35% in the like March 
period, and 4.64% in the first 15 days of June 
1965. The average rate on term loans due in 
more than a year rose to 5.47% in the first 
half of June from 5.31% in the March period 
and 4.70% in the June 1965 period. A 
spokesman said the latest average interest 
rates for both categories of loans were the 
highest since the Reserve Bank began such 
surveys in 1938. The Reserve Bank attrib- 
uted the sharp rise mainly to the March 10 
increase to 514% from 5% in the banks’ 
prime rate—their minimum charge for loans 
to their biggest and most credit-worthy cus- 
tomers. 

Government issues led the bond markets 
to lower ground yesterday. Markdowns rang- 
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ing to more than % left long-term Treasury 
bonds only about a half-point above their 
40-year price lows established in early March. 
Treasury-bond specialists attributed the de- 
cline in their market to the Federal Reserve 
Board's action increasing to 5% the reserve 
requirement for certain time deposits in ex- 
cess of $5 million at each member bank. 
Since late 1962, banks have had to keep a 
4% reserve. The move “heightened specula- 
tion that the Board may soon raise the dis- 
count rate from the present 444%." The 
Treasury's 444% bonds of 1987-92, usually 
considered the bellwether of long-term Gov- 
ernment issues, fell 18-32 yesterday on some 
dealers’ quotation sheets to close at 92 18- 
32 bid, 92 26-32 asked. The key 444s have 
thus far in 1966 ranged from a high of 96 
22-32 bid first set January 6 to a low closing 
bid of 91 30-32 set March 2. The yield at 
yesterday's asked price was figured at about 
4.73. 

The practice of major New York City banks 
charging a “split” rate up to as much as 
5 9% % on loans to securities brokers became 
more widespread yesterday. 
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The “prime” rate on loans to business was 
raised to 5%% from 5½ % by Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., New York’s fifth 
largest bank. First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, that city’s second largest, said it was 
following suit. Although the rise in in- 
terest rates generally has been accelerat- 
ing in recent weeks, the increase in the basic 
lending charge by Chemical Bank took most 
banks by surprise. Other major New York 
banks said they’re studying the situation. 

However, as a discount-rate rise would 
tend to give further upward thrust to rates 
generally, it is believed that both Administra- 
tion and Federal Reserve officials would pre- 
fer to avoid an early increase. Because of 
the swift changes in interest rates of many 
kinds, the monetary authorities are said to 
concede that their “visibiliy is lower than 
usual” and that the course they'll have to 
take is even less predictable than usual. 

Coinciding with this continuing increase 
in bank loan volume, the Federal Reserve 
has been pressing down further on the banks’ 
reserves Of available loan funds. In the 
latest statement week, for instance, the 
banking system had a minus or net borrowed 
reserves of $417 million on average, the big- 
gest reserve deficit in six years. 

Several more California savings and loan 
associations—most of them small—an- 
nounced they would offer a 544% dividend 
rate on regular passbook accounts beginning 
Friday. 

The highest yield on the Treasury list yes- 
terday for bonds maturing in more than 10 
years was 4.83%, provided by the 4s of 1980. 
A 4.73% yield was offered investors by the 
4-145 of 1987-92, usually considered the bell- 
wether of long-term U.S. Government bonds. 

Commercial paper rates rose across a broad 
front in the money market yesterday. Eleven 
large sales finance companies announced a 
rate of 5.5% on the promissory notes they 
issue and place directly with investors from 
30 to 270 days. Before yesterday’s move, 
most finance companies were paying 5-34 % 
on paper maturing from 30 to 270 days, al- 
though some were already at the 5.5% level 
on their intermediate and long-term maturi- 
ties. 


EXCERPTS, WALL STREET JOURNAL, JULY 1 
Basic lending charge increase spread to 
major banks throughout the country and 
speculation arose regarding the possibility of 
a further advance. In line with the action 
announced late Wednesday by Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., key banks in lead- 
ing cities raised their minimum charge on 
business loans to 5-34% from 5-1% . Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co., New York, also 
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raised a special charge for some loans to se- 
curities brokers and dealers by a half point to 
6%. While other major New York banks set 
their rate for such loans at the 5-34% level 
for business loans generally, the Morgan ac- 
tion created some doubt whether the 5-34 % 
prime rate might long stay in effect or move 
still higher. 

More major mutual savings banks in New 
York boosted their dividend rate on regular 
savings accounts to 5% from 4-14% for the 
period beginning today. 

At least two more savings and loan associa- 
tions announced 5% six-month certificate 
plans under the newly relaxed rules of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

In the span of about an hour after the 
banks’ customary 9 a.m. opening, scores of 
large banks in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere posted the boost in the basic 
business lending fee, or “prime” rate. 

At 5%4,%, the prime rate is the highest 
since the rate first came into general use 
in the early 1930s. The latest increase is the 
third in the bank's basic lending charge in 
six months; the two previous increases were 
each by a one-half percentage point. 

The Federal Reserve System continues to 
maintain pressure on the reserves of its 
commercial-bank members in an effort to 
moderate surging credit demand, latest 
figures from the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank indicate. Although the minus reserve 
figure of the latest week shrank a bit from 
the previous week’s level, it was still well 
within the range that many banking experts 
regard as reflecting a tight money policy. 

A wave of last-minute announcements by 
California savings and loan associations on 
dividend rates they plan to pay savers for 
the quarter beginning today established 
514% as the prevailing yield on passbook 
accounts among the savings concerns in 
in the state. At that rate, the associations 
will pierce a 5% “ceiling” imposed by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

U.S. Government bonds posted markdowns 
ranging to % point yesterday in what was 
described as moderately active trading. The 
losses left the prices of many long-term 
issues within 4% point of their 40-year lows, 
established in March, 

Savings concerns in California stepped up 
their rate war after Federal regulators de- 
molished as unenforceable their limits on 
dividend rates most savings and loan asso- 
ciations can pay savers, The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board decision was issued Friday 
after most major Californ’a savings and loans 
had chosen to ignore its newly posted 5% 
ceiling on passbook accounts. Following the 
Board’s announcement, most associations in 
the state said they would pay 5.25% on reg- 
ular passbook accounts and 5.75% on special 
bonus accounts. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, no 
great purpose would be served by con- 
tinuing with the newspapers of another 
week covering similar headlines. An- 
other graphic way, however, to look at 
the competitive interest-rate situation 
into which we have fallen is the amount 
of space given over to the near frantic 
advertising for money by savings institu- 
tions. In the paper of Tuesday, July 5, 
there are—as there have been on many 
recent days—half-page advertisements 
by both the east coast and west coast 
institutions offering such things as “new 
extra high rates,” “special high rates,” 
and a “flexible high rate” for loanable 
funds. Many of the ads run in terms of 
so-called bonus accounts where the com- 
petition expresses itself in more frequent 
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compounding of interest or shorter terms 
to earn the high rates. By actual meas- 
urement, it turns out that nearly 30 
percent of the nonclassified advertising 
in this single daily eastern edition of the 
Wall Street Journal is bank advertise- 
ments—not merely institutional—liter- 
ally begging for funds. 

I ask if it is not quite a commentary 
upon the interest-rate pictur® today to 
find that the advertisements inserted by 
financial institutions competing for funds 
to lend at higher and higher interest 
rates take up not far from one-half as 
much space as that of all the rest of the 
advertisements—airplanes, new stock is- 
sues, men’s clothing, hotels, chemicals, 
and so forth, and so forth—combined? 
I certainly cannot dismiss the present 
competitive tight-money situation as a 
healthy one. 
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RISING INTEREST RATES EVEN 
AGAINST SEASONAL TREND 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have previously commented upon the way 
interest rates have been moving up so 
rapidly in recent weeks and months. A 
small table prepared by the research de- 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis and released July 8, I think, 
will be of interest to Members of the 
Senate and observers in underscoring 
how selected interest rates have been 
going up at a time when credit demands 
during the first half of a calendar year 
would ordinarily be expected to be less 
than in the latter half. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Selected interest rates 


Week 
ending 
July 9, 1965 
—:. AGB PER ARPE ͤ POEN E AA 4.47 
State and local Aaa. —.— 3.17 
Prime rate —.— 4. 50 
Large certificates of deposit a 4.25 
Commercial paper 4 to 6 months.. RSS 4.38 
Bankers acceptances. .......-.....-.--... 4.25 


Week 2 days Percentage | Percentage 
ending ending increase, increase, 
Jan. 7, 1966 | July 6, 1966 last half Ist half 
1965 
4.73 5.12 +5.8 +8.2 
3. 40 3.64 +7.3 +7.1 
5. 00 5.75 -+11.1 -+15.0 
4. 80 5. 50 +12.9 +14.6 
4.75 5. 63 +8.4 +18. 5 
4.75 5. 50 +11.8 +15.8 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, July 8, 1966. 


REV. WILLIAM BUCKNER, AUSTIN, 
TEX—PASTOR AND LAWYER 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, down in 
my State, there is a gentleman by the 
name of the Reverend William Buckner 
who is literally practicing what he 
preaches. The citizens of Austin, and 
the members of the Presbyterian 
churches in that capital city, have a rea- 
son to be proud of his deeds. 

Beside his knowledge of the laws of the 
church, he is also a scholar of the laws 
of man. Reverend Buckner practices his 
ministry in the courthouse as well as in 
the sanctuary of his church, by running 
a legal aid service for indigent families 
and financially hard-pressed persons. 

The story of his dual role as pastor 
and lawyer was told in a recent issue of 
the magazine Presbyterian Life. Since 
Reverend Buckner's activities exemplify 
the finest of private charitable activities, 
I ask that the article “Pastor and Law- 
yer,” by Mildred M. Hermann, be in- 
serted into the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PASTOR AND LAWYER: WILLIAM BUCKNER Or- 
FERS A Hip-Pocker LEGAL-Am SERVICE IN 
AUSTIN, TEX. 

(By Mildred M. Hermann) 

About three years ago word began to spread 
through the pancake and hamburger houses 
near Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary in Texas that one of the regular stu- 
dent customers was already a full-fledged 
lawyer. 

A busboy finally asked the student, sem- 
inarian William P. Buckner III, if the rumor 
were true. Yes, he had been admitted to 
the bar in 1957, replied Buckner, who is a 


graduate of Baylor University and its Law 
School, Did the busboy’s question mean 
that he needed legal help? It did. 

Later an Austin minister sent a narcotics 
addict to the seminary for assistance. Bill 
Buckner, as part of his fieldwork assignment, 
spent two weeks hunting a job for the man. 
Then he took the direct aproach and called 
Hank Brown, the state AFL-CIO president. 
Brown interviewed the addict and found him 
a job. 

Still later Buckner visited a young prisoner 
charged with double murder, At the youth's 
request, the seminarian called in a “real min- 
ister’—an Austin Seminary professor. After- 
ward the two men went to a detention home 
to tell the prisoner's girl friend, a minor, 
that he was “sorry” he had kidnapped and 
involved her. 

“You're from the church?” the girl ques- 
tioned when the two men introduced them- 
selves. “That place where people hear a 
sermon?” 

A number of studies had documented the 
needs of the people living in East Austin 
parish, where all three of these incidents 
took place. But through his personal ex- 
periences Bill Buckner became convinced 
that he could combine his theological and 
legal training to offer a unique service. With 
support from synod and presbytery, and 
new-church-development funds from the 
Board of National Missions, he launched an 
experimental ministry in February, 1965. At 
the time the thirty-two-year-old Buckner 
was newly ordained and just married. 

“A hip-pocket legal-aid service run by a 
man hungry to preach” was the way Bill 
Buckner recently described his work for a 
former colleague. Most of the times the min- 
ister-lawyer's base of operations is a store 
with a plate-glass front at 1205-A East 
Eleventh Street. Partitions mark off a law 
office and waiting room up front. Behind 
them is a chapel with a borrowed white com- 
munion table and a cross put together from 
scrap lumber. 
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A placard reading “St. Augustine United 
Presbyterian Chapel” swings below larger 
signs of an investment company, a barber 
shop, and a beauty school. To have hung 
out a lawyer’s shingle would have defeated 
the intent of Bill Buckner's program, for its 
aim is not merely to offer desperately needed 
legal aid to the poor. It is to provide even- 
tually a fully-rounded United Presbyterian 
ministry in a community that some obsery- 
ers believe is as potentially explosive as Watts 
or Harlem. 

A sentence on the chapel's big front win- 
dow spells out its purpose for passersby: “We 
preach Christ in word (... sermon), and we 
preach Christ in deed by trying to help those 
who are in trouble with the law and who 
cannot afford legal advice and cannot be 
helped by the legal-aid clinic.” 

The clinic mentioned in the sentence is 
part of the teaching program of the Univer- 
sity of Texas Law School. Students take 
cases they are equipped to handle; faculty 
members check their work. Until St. Au- 
gustine’s program began, the clinic provided 
the only free assistance of its kind in the 
city. Soon Austin will have a third agency, 
a legal-aid society, which the bar association 
is organizing, in part with anti-poverty 
funds. 

Law students who have worked in both the 
university clinic and St. Augustine Chapel 
say that the church unit has the psychologi- 
cal advantage of being where the people who 
need its services are. Student volunteers 
find that the university atmosphere intimi- 
dates some would-be clients for the law- 
school clinic. The new legal-aid society will 
be in the courthouse, which means one 
thing—jail—to many residents of East Aus- 
tin. 

“We need Buckner,” says Travis County 
Sheriff T. O. Lang, a concerned Lutheran 
layman, “because we [the law-enforcement 
bodies] seem the natural enemy in the eyes 
of East Austin.” 

Although readily available in his street- 
side, glassed-in office, Bill Buckner spent a 
lonely first two months on the job. It was 
only when he returned to his student routine 
and started appearing in the local lunch 
spots and night places that people began to 
take their problems to him at the chapel. 

Now welfare workers refer cases to him. 
So do businessmen, public-health nurses, 
and ministers of many churches, including 
the Roman Catholic. Agencies making re- 
ferrals include the university legal-aid clinic, 
hospitals, and a juvenile home. On several 
occasions he has served by request as co- 
counsel to court-appointed attorneys han- 
dling criminal cases for the indigent. 

Mr. Buckner's cases range from the simple 
to the intricate. A letter he wrote ended the 
threats with which a correspondence school 
was holding a girl in terror about nonpay- 
ment for a course she had discontinued. In 
another instance, the lawyer-minister helped 
two very young couples of waiters and wait- 
resses untangle their previous marital com- 
plications; later he married them in a double 
wedding with all the frills in a borrowed 
suburban sanctuary. In a third case, he 
helped a Mexican grandmother obtain citi- 
zenship papers. Then he worked up the 
necessary documents so that she could adopt 
a near-blind, abandoned teen-age grand- 
daughter. 

Buckner has been working in tandem with 
the court and a Southern Presbyterian 
lawyer, who volunteered his help, to keep 
a Federal probationer from returning to jail. 
“When I first met [Bill], I was just about 
one step short of returning to prison,” the 
parolee has written. “I had no self-respect 
and my family was just... going by the 
boards. Through his counseling, compas- 
sion, and more occasionally a good psycho- 
logical jolt, [Bill] has helped me come from 
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a bum and a social misfit to a new start in 
becoming a responsible and solid member of 
the church and community.” 

In Buckner's view, his role as both min- 
ister and lawyer has two parts. One is 
“cleaning up after the grenade explodes,” 
precipitated by family upset, race prejudice, 
lack of education, lethargy, injustice, or 
emotional instability. The other is prevent- 
ing the explosion. 

He cites the problems that brought three 
women into the chapel one day we were 
interviewing him. An Anglo grandmother 
wanted to adopt an illegitimate grandson. 
A Spanish teen-ager wanted to legitimize her 
baby. A middle-aged Negro woman wanted 
to work out the details of the divorce that 
seemed her children’s only bulwark against 
the drunken despair of their father. (Buck- 
ner agrees to handle a divorce case only after 
the pastor of both husband and wife recom- 
mends divorce without reservation. If they 
have no minister, he finds one for them.) 

What would have happened if the concern 
of the Protestant community had reached 
out to these women many years ago? Buck- 
ner wonders. If there had been “real love 
that is aware of people’s need,” he conjec- 
tures, would someone in a church have 
found a lawyer to advise the elderly woman? 
Would someone have helped the teenage 
mother “get enough family love” so that 
she might have stayed in school and found 
a real marriage? Would someone have given 
the Negro couple a chance by providing a 
decent education and job for the husband? 

The persons who outlined the specifica- 
tions for St. Augustine Chapel wrote that its 
ministry should include, in addition to the 
restoring of individuals, using the “good 
Offices of the church . . . in bringing about 
social, economic, and political harmony... 
to the end that social justice might be 
brought about.” 

Minister Buckner uses the good offices” in 
varied ways. When Austin church people 
ask what they can do to help with his 
work, he asks, “Do you pay your employees 
the Federal minimum wage? Do you in- 
clude them in Social Security?” He is co- 
chairman of a state group called COMIDA, 
Committee on Minimum Income for Deprived 
Americans. (In Spanish, the word means 
“food.”) Representatives of church, labor, 
business, civic, and charitable organizations 
formed COMIDA to work for legislation that 
would provide a state minimum wage and to 
extend the Federal minimum to workers not 
covered by the interstate provisions of the 
bill. 

Buckner is also a strong advocate of “coun- 
sel-care,” an envisioned system that would 
provide legal aid for impoverished families 
through an attorney of their choice. 

“I keep wondering what people would do if 
St. Augustine didn't exist,” mused a Jewish 
law student as he thought back over his few 
months of volunteer work at the chapel. 
“One woman would have lost her kids if we 
hadn't filed for her. A man would have 
landed in jail for a stupid attempt to pass a 
forged check if we hadn’t arranged for him 
to pay the money off a little at a time. A 
devout Roman Catholic would probably have 
killed herself to care for a mentally 
incompetent husband if Bill hadn't arranged 
for a chancery court divorce.” 

The student’s law curriculum had included 
a seminar on civil rights, but it had had lit- 
tle influence on his views. Then his work at 
the chapel gave him a firsthand look at the 
heartache, the breaches of civil rights, stu- 
pidities, and fears” in East Austin. “I finally 
learned,” he said to the obvious satisfaction 
of Mr. Buckner, “that you have got to sym- 
pathize with people in their weakness and 
help them overcome what makes them weak.” 

In Austin there are five other United Pres- 
byterian congregations, including a suburban 
new-church-development project. In their 
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eyes, it is not St. Augustine Chapel that is 
attempting to minister in East Austin, but 
all United Presbyterians. 

“People ask us what we're trying to do in 
East Austin,” says the Reverend William P. 
Caldwell, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, which helps support the chapel. “I 
say that we're trying to make a witness in 
the community. We can’t take on all the 
social needs, but we can show we care.“ 


PRIVACY REVIVED 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
“the right of privacy,” stated a recent 
editorial in the American Bar Association 
Journal, “has long been neglected.” In 
the meantime, however, the article 
points out: 


We have been steadily subjected to in- 
creased activity by inspectors, moralists and 
censors of all kinds, governmental and non- 
governmental. 


The June 1966 issue of the ABA Jour- 
nal includes a most thought-provoking 
editorial on the concept of privacy. I 
urge all of my colleagues to read this, 
and ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Recorp, the editorial 
referred to. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Privacy REVIVED 

A surprising but welcome feature may be 
found in the recent birth control decision 
of the Supreme Court, Griswold v. Connecti- 
cut, 381 U. S. 479 (1965). 

The Court in that case held that a Con- 
necticut statute prohibiting the use of con- 
traceptive devices and the aiding or abetting 
of persons using such devices was unconsti- 
tutional and void as invading the right of 
privacy. The Court's opinion, in which five 
justices concurred, was written by Mr. Justice 
Douglas; separate concurring opinions were 
written by Mr. Justice Goldberg and by Mr. 
Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice White. Jus- 
tices Black and Stewart dissented. 

We take no position and express no view 
on the merits or demerits of birth control. 
Our interest lies in the broad statement that 
“the right of privacy which presses for recog- 
nition here is a legitimate one”. However 
difficult it may be to follow the road blazed 
by Mr. Justice Douglas through the consti- 
tutional rights of association and the 
peripheral rights, under the first and other 
amendments, and to envisage exactly the 
contents of these penumbras, we are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the exhumation and 
revivification of the right of privacy. 

Many years ago, in 1890, the future Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Samuel D. Warren in 
an article in the Harvard Law Review made 
a gallant attempt to convince the legal world 
that a right of privacy should be recognized 
and protected by the courts. 

In spite of the citations by Mr. Justice 
Douglas of cases regarding the rights of pri- 
vacy and repose, it appears to us that during 
the intervening years the basic idea has been 
neglected. Meanwhile, we have been steadily 
subjected to increased activity by inspectors, 
moralists and censors of all kinds, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental. 

ere this decision mark a turning of the 
tide 


IOWA’S MOST UNUSUAL SUMMER 
CLASSES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, an arti- 
cle which does much to dispute the feel- 
ing that today’s youth are apathetic 
about education appears in the Picture 
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magazine section of the Des Moines Sun- 
day Register of July 10. 

Written by Nick Lamberto, the article 
details what is termed “Iowa’s Most Un- 
usual Summer Classes,” where high 
am students attend “just to be learn- 


What is unique about this program, 
now in its fourth year, is that it is being 
financed without Federal aid. The pro- 
gram, in Butler County, is locally 
financed and the teachers get only nom- 
inal salaries. 

I believe this article merits the at- 
tention of my colleagues, and I ask unan- 
— consent that it be placed in the 

ECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Iowa's Most UNUSUAL SUMMER CLASSES— 
HIGH SCHOOLERS Go Just To BE LEARNING 
(By Nick Lamberto) 

If you think Iowa youngsters are apathetic 
about acquiring knowledge, what happens at 
the Allison-Bristow Community High School 
for six weeks each summer will soon change 
your mind. 

The fourth annual Butler county summer 
school enrichment program this summer 
attracted 109 students who took courses in 
art, mathematics, English and biology with- 
out any promise of extra credit but “just to 
be learning something more.” 

Guy Olson, county guidance counselor, 18 
credited with spearheading the drive for the 
summer sessions after Supt. B. J. Tatum of 
Greene asked him in 1962: “What can we do 
for our rural youths?” 


“FANTASTIC CO-OPERATION” 
POSSIBLE 


The answer is the summer program Olson 
says is “unique in this country, the only one 
of its kind in a rural co-operative school 
area,” 

“Credit for the courses is up to the local 
school, but the courses do qualify under the 
North Central school standards,” Olson ex- 
plains. “Some students get ‘honors’ by 
competing with themselves, comparing, for 
instance, English themes they wrote the first 
and last weeks of the 6-week course.” 

Olson says that without the “fantastic co- 
operation” of officials, local school boards, 
superintendents, principals and teachers, the 
program wouldn't be possible. 

This summer $5,000 was budgeted for the 
enrichment program. The cost is divided 
equally between the county school board and 
the local school board. Most students pay 
$5 for books and supplies. 

Olson is so enthusiastic about the program 
that he worked the first two summers on it 
without pay. Some of his friends jokingly 
refer to it as “Guy Olson's summer school.” 

I'm willing to promote anything that’s 
good—just give me an idea,” Olson answers. 

When the idea was broached, some dis- 
senters viewed the summer program as a 
“waste of time.” Others said farmers 
couldn't spare their children from work dur- 
ing the summer, One opponent said, “Sum- 
mer is the time for the kids to relax and 
play.” 

But the program prospered and grew, main- 
ly because of the prodding of Olson and the 
interest of the children and their parents. 
Classes are from 8:30 a.m, to 11:30 a.m. five 
days a week. One of the 35 farm youths 
enrolled last year said, “I get as much from 
six weeks of summer school as I do the rest 
of the year.” 

One farm father voiced the sentiments of 
many when he said the summer school didn’t 
handicap the work program on his farm at 
all. “Hay-making doesn’t start until after 
dinner anyhow,” he added. 


MAKES PROGRAM 
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CASUAL DRESS AND CAR POOLS 


Students dress casually. Some go bare- 
foot. During a mid-morning break they can 
get soft drinks from a vending machine. 
Eighty of the students come in car pools. 
The rest are from the Allison area where 
the school is located. 

“The only strict rule is that the cars 
(parked near the school) don’t move during 
the half hour break period,” Olson says. 

Students enrolled this summer are from 
Aplington, Coulter-Alexander-Latimer (CAL), 
Clarksville, Dumont, Greene, New Hartford, 
Parkersburg and Hampton. The eight from 
the Hampton (Franklin county) schools pay 
$15 tuition. 

Karen Barnhart, 16, of Greene, who will be 
a high school junior this fall, took her sec- 
ond summer session this year. 

It's really interesting and it really helps,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Barbara Swanson, 25, an instructor 
at State College of Iowa, teaches English 
composition to the Allison-Bristow summer 
students. 

“The students are real responsive,” Mrs. 
Swanson said. “Basically, they are all good 
students. If they want their papers graded 
we grade them, if not we don't.“ 


STUDENTS’ INTEREST MAKES IT A THRILL FOR 
INSTRUCTORS 


The art, biology and English students do 
not get final class marks; the math students 
do because they want them. 

Sophus F. Peterson, a regular English in- 
structor at Mason City Junior college, teaches 
literature to the summer students. “This is 
my first experience with this,” Peterson said. 
“It’s really a thrill because the kids are 
intensely interested. The incentive is there. 
The kids are here because they want to learn. 

“You don’t have to break your back try- 
ing to get them interested. They under- 
stand more than some college freshmen do.” 

This summer 32 students enrolled in Eng- 
lish, 41 (some seventh and eighth graders) 
took art, and 36 enrolled in the mathematics 
and biology courses (18 in each subject). 

Janelle Madsen, 16, of Parkersburg, says 
the math course includes a book report, the 
Treading of two magazine or newspaper arti- 
cles on the subject and two research papers. 

Don Harmon, math teacher at Aplington, is 
the summer course instructor. A modern 
approach to problems is taught. Biology is 
taught by Wayne Anderson, science instruc- 
tor at Hampton High. “The students get a 
good exposure to a lot of aspects of biology,” 
Anderson says. “They learn, for instance, 
about the soil compositions in their own 
areas.” 

The summer school this year has John 
Kohler and John McDermott as art teachers. 
Kohler is a master of fine arts candidate at 
Cranberry Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
McDermott is a commercial artist in Cedar 
Rapids. 


TO USE AND UTILIZE THEIR IMAGINATIONS 


“The two of them represent two different 
approaches to art,” says Co-ordinator Olson. 
“Where else could our students get exposed 
to this? In a regular school, these two 
wouldn't have enough credits to teach.” 

McDermott said his first teaching experi- 
ence this summer was “tremendous.” He 
taught the students “planes and forms,” so 
they know what’s under the skin. 

Kohler says he tried to impart a basic un- 
derstanding of what the nature of art is as 
opposed to just a lot of information.” 

“I didn’t want to just ‘busy’ them,” Kohler 
explains. “I tried to get them to use and 
utilize their imaginations and see things 
around them in a different light. There are 
all kinds of things in Iowa to inspire an 
artist.” 

The success of the Allison experiment has 
caused some comment. One doubter won- 
dered how such a program could be financed 
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without federal aid. “Is it just a Republican 
rich kids school?” he asked. 


THE SECOND SMALLEST COUNTY SEAT IN IOWA 


Not so, say Olson and Principal Loren 
Blumhagen. The students are from all eco- 
nomic levels. The program is locally- 
financed and the teachers get only nominal 
salaries. 

One educator voiced the opinion that if a 
summer enrichment program can be held in 
Allison, the second smallest county seat 
town in Iowa (Population, 952—1960 census) 
it should be started in other places. 

“Our schools have been handcuffed by 
habit,” he said. “Some European countries 
have school almost year-round. The 9- 
month school term here is a holdover from 
the past when manpower and muscle power 
were important things, especially in rural 
areas.” 

Still another official believes it “just 
doesn't make sense, with all the money in- 
vested in schools, that we let them stand 
idle one-fourth of the year.” 

They are working on solutions to these 
dilemmas at Allison. 


THE HISTORIC SITES BILL—S. 3035 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 89th 
Congress may well be remembered as the 
Congress which at last recognized the 
need to stop the destruction of our en- 
vironment. We are realizing, almost too 
late, that a concerted national effort is 
needed now if we and future generations 
are to still enjoy fresh air, sparkling 
clear waters, a walk in the woods, a 
pleasing cityscape. 

The tangle and noise of urban ghettos, 
the garishness of billboard alleys, the 
pollution of our waters, the jumble of 
poorly planned suburbs, the ripping up 
of the landscape have finally forced us 
to take an uncomfortable look at the 
tragic effects of a thoughtless rush to- 
ward progress. 

We are at last coming to realize an 
important point: 

It makes no difference that progress 
brings us a more comfortable and effi- 
cient life, if we have no pleasant place in 
which to live it. 

The quality of our surroundings is vi- 
tally important to the quality of our 
lives. 

Yesterday the Senate passed S. 3035, 
which provides for a national survey of 
historic properties and matching funds 
for their acquisition and preservation. 
This bill is related to this new concern 
for our environment. We must leave a 
country to future generations which is 
both livable and meaningful. 

As Sidney Hyman said so well in “With 
Heritage So Rich”: 

A nation can be a victim of amnesia. It 
can lose the memories of what it was, and 
thereby lose the sense of what it is or wants 
to be. 

It can say it is being progressive“ when it 
rips up the tissues which visibly bind one 
strand of its history to the next. It can say 
it is only getting rid of “junk” in order to 
make room for the modern. 

What it often does instead, once it has lost 
the graphic source of its memories, is to 
break the perpetual partnership that makes 
for orderly growth in the life of a society. 


Our significant historic sites are vitally 
important tangible links with the values 
of the past. Their preservation is essen- 
tial. But the tragic fact is that it is 
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already almost too late. The excellent 
study by the special committee of the 
Conference of Mayors, “With Heritage 
So Rich,” tells us that almost half of 
the buildings recorded in the last 30 
years as worthy of preservation by the 
Historic American Buildings Survey have 
already been destroyed by bulldozers and 
neglect. 

The report documents a few of the 
many losses: 

A great old mansion is burned to make 
room for a shopping center, as the local 
ae department uses it for a firefighting 


A building ordered preserved by the 
local government is “accidentally” 
rammed with a car by a parking lot 
attendant to render it irreparable—by 
prearrangement with the owner. 

The first inn on an overland stage 
route is ripped down to be replaced by 
a restaurant. 

Granted, we cannot, nor do we want 
to save everything old. But the most 
significant, the most beautiful should be 
saved and woven in with the modern, 
just as the fabric of our American cul- 
ture and government is a blend of the 
old and the new. 

I am told that in the next 40 years 
we will build one building for every one 
now standing. The pressures for more 
space for highways, suburbs, industry 
will intensify. Our present preservation 
programs are inadequate to resist these 
pressures even when it is in the national 
interest to do so. 

The present plans for the expansion of 
the west front of the Capitol, completely 
wiping away the last vestiges of the work 
of architects Thornton, Bullfinch, La- 
trobe and the terraces of pioneer land- 
seape architect Olmstead, are a perfect 
example of the disrespect we show our 
history. 

Never in the course of this proposal 
has a historic preservation specialist 
been asked how much it would cost to 
restore the front. 

It is vitally important that we inven- 
tory what we have of historic value in 
this country before it is too late. Present 
efforts to locate significant buildings be- 
fore they are destroyed have been de- 
scribed as going up a down escalator. 
About 90,000 buildings still need to be 
inventoried. At the current rate, it will 
take 75 years to finish the work. 

The State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin is considered one of the finest 
historical societies in the country. Yet 
even this agency has n unable to do 
what needs to be done in Wisconsin. 

Leslie H. Fishel, director of the society, 
writes: 

It is essential to have a national survey of 
historic buildings. In Wisconsin, we are 
currently carrying on such a survey at a 
turtle’s pace because of a lack of staff. We 
hope to have evaluated completely 26 historic 
structures by the end of June. These will 
be structures of possible statewide signifi- 
cance, but there are many more to be in- 
ventoried, not to mention plethora of build- 
ings which have local significance and which 
deserve, at the very least, to be identified. 


Bill S. 3035 is an important step to- 
ward a responsible national policy re- 
garding this Nation’s historic landmarks. 
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I hope that it will receive prompt ap- 
proval by the House, for unless we act 
quickly, the environment we bequeath 
to future generations may be devoid of 
precious, tangible links with the people 
and events which have made this Nation 
great. 


SALUTE TO DEMOPOLIS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, just 
recently I began a series of talks about 
the tourist attractions of my State of 
Alabama. From Alabama’s mountains 
and Tennessee Valley lakes in the north 
to its moss-hung trees and white beaches 
along the gulf coast, the State is a vir- 
tual paradise. 

Today, I would like to invite you to 
come to Demopolis and Marengo County, 
on U.S. Highway 80 and the Tombigbee 
and Warrior Rivers. I have chosen De- 
mopolis for several reasons, among them 
the fact that the Birmingham Post- 
Herald in Birmingham has just published 
an article by Richard Miles about De- 
mopolis and the vine and olive colony 
from which it sprang. The charm of 
Demopolis is great, and it deserves to 
be visited by every American tourist who 
is interested in the development of this 
land. 

The settlement of the Demopolis area 
began when a group of French aristo- 
crats, at the fall of Napoleon, secured a 
grant and came to start a new venture 
growing olives and grapes. That coloni- 
zation effort failed, but some of the fam- 
ily names of the French settlers remain 
in the area. Later other settlers came 
in and Demopolis became a center for the 
planters of the region, and fine homes 
were erected. One of the most remark- 
able of these is Gaineswood, one of the 
finest examples of Greek Revival archi- 
tecture in the South. There are other 
fine ante bellum homes in the area, and 
one of the most charming churches in 
the country is located at Prairieville, a 
few miles east on 80. 

River improvement on the Warrior 
and Tombigbee Rivers has created 
a 10,000-acre lake here at Demopolis, 
with 397 miles of shoreline, filled with 
pike, bass, catfish, pickerel, perch, bream, 
and other fish. There are ample oppor- 
tunities for every kind of water sport in 
this river area around Demopolis. 

I shall not consume the time of the 
Senate to describe the architectural fea- 
tures of Gaineswood or the other homes 
open for viewing in and around Demop- 
olis. There are fine homes all along the 
ridge above the Warrior River, extending 
to Tuscaloosa—just an hour’s drive away. 
Tuscaloosa also offers much of interest. 
It is the seat of the University of Ala- 
bama, my own alma mater, and is one of 
the most beautiful cities in America. 

US. 11, U.S. 43, U.S. 80, Interstate 59— 
they all take one to this lovely part of 
Alabama, where visitors will experience 
authentic southern hospitality and dis- 
cover for themselves what Alabama is 
like. Incidentally, Tuscaloosa was the 
base from which Carl Carmer developed 
his best selling book, “Stars Fell on Ala- 
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T repeat my invitation to visit Alabama, 
all of it. I can think of no better start- 
ing point than the Tombigbee country. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CERTAIN 
MOVING EXPENSES OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES—BH.R. 10607 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to be present on the floor yes- 
terday at the time of passage of legisla- 
tion providing for reimbursement of cer- 
tain moving expenses of employees of 
the Government. There was wide recog- 
nition of the necessity for this legislation 
which had the backing of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and labor unions and 
Federal employee organizations. 

This measure was vitally needed by 
those in the Government who, for rea- 
sons of employment, find it necessary, 
from time to time, to transfer their living 
quarters. There is a significant cost 
involved in transferring one’s domicile 
from city to city and the cost is, of course, 
commensurate with the number of mem- 
bers in the family. 

Such a transfer is both costly and time 
consuming and necessitates a visit to 
the new area prior to the move for house- 
hunting purposes, traveltime and ex- 
penses, moving expenses, and settlement 
expenses. 

It was my pleasure to cosponsor sim- 
ilar legislation earlier this session. The 
bill which I cosponsored would have 
exempted from taxation funds received 
by employees as reimbursement for mov- 
ing expenses. 

I will continue to support this bill, and 
it is my hope that this legislation will 
be acted upon this session. 

At the same time, however, I am 
pleased that this bill was acted upon 
favorably yesterday. There was a great 
need for this legislation to bring our own 
Government employee policies in line 
with the progressive actions of private 
industry. 


McGOVERN’S SERVICE TO OUR 
FARM PRODUCERS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I was 
one of 43 Senators who joined in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 88, known as the 
farm parity resolution, offered recently 
by the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern], and passed without 
a dissenting voice by the Senate on June 
16. 

As we all know, the resolution proved 
a very effective measure even before its 
passage by the Senate. Moves to freeze 
or soften farm prices were halted, and 
steps to improve farm income were re- 
sumed. By directing attention to the 
parity price goal in enacted law in an 
emphatic, well-timed move, which many 
of us were glad to support, the Senator 
from South Dakota quickly and effec- 
tively got the results for agricultural 
States and for food producers which were 
sought. 

I was pleased to learn, from an edi- 
torial in the Salem, S. Dak., Special, sent 
tome by a constituent, that the Senator's 
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service has been recognized in his own 
State. I ask unanimous consent to put 
in the Record the editorial, captioned 
“McGovern Raises Voice” which ap- 
peared in the July 7 issue of the Salem 
Special. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Salem (S. Dak.) Special, July 7, 
1966] 


MCGOVERN RAISES VOICE 


On June 16 a very important Senate Con- 
current Resolution, drafted and sponsored by 
South Dakota’s junior Senator GEORGE Mc- 
GoveRN passed the Senate unanimously. 

That resolution, which will have a long- 
lasting effect on all residents, urban as well 
as rural, throughout the food producing 
states of our country, is known as the farm 
parity resolution. 

It directed, in part, “that no action taken 
by an agency of Government for the purpose 
of preventing, or the likely result of which 
will be to prevent, the price of an agricultural 
commodity selling below parity, from rising 
to parity.” 

This is singularly important to South Da- 
kota since the major source of this state’s 
income, ($675 million gross income in 1964,) 
is derived from agriculture. However, while 
net farm income, across the US, in 1965 to- 
taled $14.1 billion, about $1.2 billion above 
1964, most farm prices remain below parity 
and seem to be dropping. 

As Senator McGovern pointed out, in April, 
1966, farm prices were 80 percent of parity. 
On May 15 they had dropped to 79 percent 
of parity. 

The entire purpose of Senator McGovERN’s 
proposal is to help assure the farmers a 
greater share of the income which rightfully 
belongs to them. He contends that this 
share should not be lost to them by some- 
one other than the producers of the raw 
materials, And this is as it should be. It 
doesn’t make any sense to take less for some- 
thing you make or grow, just so the middle- 
man can up his and thereby reaps the profits. 

Certainly the government, itself, ought to 
be extremely concerned about the pros- 
perity of this country’s farmers, who are 
actually called upon to provide the food and 
fiber for the greater share of the world’s 
population. Obviously it has taken a resolu- 
tion, such as proposed by Senator McGovern, 
to make the government aware of its respon- 
sibilities in this regard. 

For already the Resolution has had marked 
effect. Actions to freeze farm prices have 
been halted. The Commerce Department’s 
hide export limitation order has been modi- 
fied and Senator McGovern is working to 
have it rescinded altogether. Feed grain 
dumping has stopped. The Defense Depart- 
ment has rescinded its instruction to pur- 
chasing agencies to cut pork purchases. A 
wheat acreage increase has been announced 
for 1967 and further action on wheat is un- 
der consideration. Moves have been made, 
and more are in the making, to bolster dairy 
income. 

All South Dakotans owe a debt of gratitude 
to Senator McGovern for his foresightedness 
and guidance in drafting this Resolution and 
for pointing out the real necessity for such 
action. 

As is so often the case, unless someone 
stands up to speak in defense of an impor- 
tant issue, often times it continues down the 
same path with little or no attention. In 
this case Senator McGovern raised his voice, 
from the call of his constitutents, and it will 
be sometime before we will fully realize all 
the benefits to be derived from his actions on 
this matter. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S DECISION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
July 6 issue of the Washington Post 
there was an article by Joseph Alsop en- 
titled “The President’s Decision,” which 
also fits the same philosophy expressed 
in the editorial I placed in the RECORD, 
explaining the rationale behind the 
3 bombing of North Vietnam. 

ask unanimous concent that the article 
$ printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S DECISION 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The President's decision to intensify the 
bombing of North Vietnam, so long antici- 
pated, has been warmly welcomed by the 
country. The first public opinion tests have 
already been taken, and they show an over- 
whelming majority behind Lyndon Johnson 
on this occasion. 

This will surprise a lot of people here in 
Washington, because this is the place where 
criticism of Presidents reaches the highest 
decibel level. But in reality the opposition 
to his Vietnamese policy is largely restricted 
to a sector of the intellectual community, a 
sector of the press, mainly on the East Coast, 
and a small minority in the Senate. 

Being very vocal people, the critics are ex- 
tremely audible; but they do not speak for 
the voters. 

Among the voters, as many earlier public 
opinion tests have clearly shown, there was 
mounting disquiet before the recent bomb- 
ing decision. But the disquiet mainly arose 
from the appearance of aimlessness inflicted 
on the President’s Vietnamese policy by his 
repeated concession to his exceedingly vocal 
critics. This has now been cured, with the 
result above-noted. 

Ironically enough, the new bombing deci- 
sion might not have been taken, or might at 
least have been further deferred, if it had 
not been for the powerful contribution of 
the people who most loudly deplore it. In 
the final round of the interminable argu- 
ment in the White House, a very great role 
was in fact played by the political intel- 
ligence concerning the North Vietnamese as- 
sessment of the war. 

The message of the intelligence was both 
clear and well buttressed with facts. It in- 
dicated that the North Vietnamese leaders 
still count on winning the war in South Viet- 
nam, not in South Vietnam, but in Wash- 
ington, precisely as the Vietminh won their 
war against the French in Paris. 

It indicated further that whenever this 
reliance on a failure of American willpower 
began to be questioned, it was invariably 
strengthened again by another speech by 
Senator WAYNE Morse of something else of 
that sort. 

Thus the need to show that the United 
States really does mean business was one of 
the three principal factors in the President's 
decision. 

Another factor was, of course, purely mili- 
tary. Bombing the fuel stores was the ob- 
vious, indeed the only logical, response to 
the increasing North Vietnamese invasion of 
South Vietnam, which has reached the point 
of a nearly complete Northern takeover of 
the Communist war effort in the South. 

Furthermore, dispersal of the Northern 
fuel stores was beginning, which made the 
response fairly urgent. 

Finally, the main obstacle to the decision 
was removed by the restoration of compara- 
tive political stability in South Vietnam. 
The bombings would have been made much 
earlier, perhaps, if it had not been for the 
political troubles in the South that began 
in _— and continued for so many long 
weeks, 
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Given these factors, it is hard to see what 
the President’s opponents really want him to 
do. Quite aside from the facts that trying 
to win is the usual thing to do in a war, 
there is no evidence at all that any of the 
opposition’s proposed solutions have the 
smallest relation with a practical situation. 

Negotiations have been persistently re- 
fused by Hanoi, quite largely because of the 
false encouragement given to Hanoi by the 
attacks on the President by the critical mi- 
nority in the United States. 

Even the dissident Buddhist, Thich Tri 
Quang, has publicly denounced the slightly 
different proposal of Senator ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY that negotiations be sought with the 
Vietcong and that places in the government 
be offered to Vietcong leaders. 

No South Vietnamese of the smallest stand- 
ing, however much opposed to the govern- 
ment of Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky, has either 
called for immediate negotiation with Hanoi, 
or has endorsed Senator Kennepy’s halfway 
house. Nor has any South Vietnamese of any 
standing, including all those who tried to 
overthrow the Ky government, shown the 
smallest inclination to join the Vietcong. 

By any rational test, the position in South 
Vietnam ought therefore to be clear to every- 
one. As to the position in this country, it is 
only necessary to look at the most politically 
sensitive group in Washington—the 77 Demo- 
cratic freshmen in the House of Representa- 
tives, who must seek reelection in November. 

The head of the freshmen’s Eighty Nine 
Club is from the old isolationist heartland, 
southern Indiana; and his district was almost 
continuously represented by Republicans 
from 1940 until 1964. Yet Representative 
LEE HAMILTON says, “I support the President 
without tion, because I think he's 
right, and that is what my people want, too.” 

Among the more left-wing Democratic 
members of the Eighty Nine Club, there is 
a sprinkling of members like the Club's able 
vice chairman, Representative Patsy MINK of 
Hawaii, who says, “I support the President's 
policy, but I would like to see more done to 
get negotiations”—whatever that may mean. 

Careful checks in fact reveal no more than 
two or three of these 77 Democratic fresh- 
men who may take an overtly critical line 
on the stump in the autumn. 

You could have no stronger confirmation 
of the post decision test of public opinion. 


CONGRESS SHOULD APPROPRIATE 
$110 MILLION FOR SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM THIS YEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
was deeply disappointed that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee saw fit to ap- 
propriate only $105 million for the special 
milk program for schoolchildren for fiscal 
1967. This was $3 million less than the 
Senate appropriated last year. It would 
permit a 5-percent increase in the rate 
at which the Federal Government reim- 
bursed the States for program expenses 
but it would not fully restore the 10-per- 
cent cutback in the reimbursement rate 
that was necessitated this year by the 
lack of sufficient funds. 

Furthermore it would take no account 
of the increase in the school age popu- 
lation. If this increase accounted for a 
proportionate increase in school milk 
program participation, an additional $2 
million would be necessary to take care 
of additional participants. Finally the 
$105 million makes no allowance for pro- 
gram expansion. 

I am carefully exploring the advisa- 
bility of asking my colleagues, 67 of 
whom cosponsored my bill setting a $110 
million floor under the milk program for 
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fiscal 1967, to amend the agriculture 
appropriations bill on the floor of the 
Senate to provide $110 million for the 
program. This is no reflection on the 
magnificent work Senator HoLLAND has 
done in behalf of the program, both in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. It 
is merely an indication of my concern 
lest the schoolchildren of America be 
shortchanged in any way. 


RESOLUTION PROPOSING A US. 
FISHERY POLICY FOR THE EAST- 
ERN NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, con- 
cern continues in the Pacific Northwest 
over the continued fishery offshore by a 
growing fleet of vessels from the Soviet 
Union. Many of our citizens are con- 
cerned over the security aspects of the 
Soviet appearance, others are aware of 
the dangers to the fishery stocks in the 
adjacent sea, some of which our fleets 
are not harvesting. 

In Seattle, Wash., recently, four of the 
major fishery organization representa- 
tives made a thorough study of the prob- 
lem and agreed to a “U.S. Fishery Policy 
for the Eastern North Pacific Ocean.” 

Mr. President, I commend these or- 
ganizations for their interest in the 
problem and recommend that the policy 
be a matter for close study by the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in its entirety at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION PROPOSING A U.S. FISHERY 

POLICY FOR THE EASTERN NORTH PACIFIC 


Whereas both inshore and high seas fish- 
ing off the West Coast of the United States 
holds great potential from the standpoint of 
economic activity for United States citizens 
as well as from the standpoint of providing 
needed food, and 

Whereas this potential if it is to be fully 
realized requires the implementation of a 
sound fisheries policy by the United States 
so as to encourage expansion by the U.S. 
fishery industry into hitherto unexploited 
fishery stocks, to provide for an adequate 
conservation program for all stocks of fish 
so as to maintain their productivity on a 
permanently sustained yield basis as far as 


Is practicable, and to assure the protection 


of existing fully developed fisheries so they 
may not be unnecessarily harmed during any 
expansion into new fisheries, and 

Whereas this policy is most urgently 
needed now that large numbers of foreign 
fishing vessels are operating on the high seas 
fishing grounds off the West Coast of the 
United States: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the undersigned organiza- 
tion urge the United States government to 
take the following action to protect all 
stocks of fish found off the West Coast of 
the United States: 

1. Pass immediately pending legislation to 
extend U.S. jurisdiction over fisheries from 
the present three miles to twelve. 

2. Initiate efforts as soon as possible to se- 
cure extended jurisdiction beyond twelve 
miles through international agreements 
wherever adequate protection of fisheries re- 
sources off the United States cannot be se- 
cured otherwise. 

3. Continue efforts to secure international 
recognition of the abstention principle for 
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the protection of fully developed and uti- 
lized fisheries such as those of salmon and 
halibut. 

4. Press for efforts to prevent depletion of 
stocks of fish off our shores not covered by 
the abstention doctrine such as ocean perch, 
bottom fish other than halibut, hake, an- 
chovies, etc. This should be based upon the 
terms of the 1958 Geneva Convention on 
Fishing and Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the High Seas and should be 
pressed against all foreign fishing, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the countries involved 
in such foreign fishing are signatories to the 
Geneva convention. 

5. Monitor the operations of all foreign 
fishing off our coasts to provide the basis for 
an immediate protest if such fishing appears 
to endanger the continued maximum sus- 
tained productivity of the stocks fished. The 
United States government under this rec- 
ommendation and the precedent set by the 
1958 Geneva Convention on Fishing and Con- 
servation of the Living Resources of the High 
Seas, should contact the Soviet Government 
and ask that government to provide scien- 
tific proof that continuation of their pres- 
ent fishing off our shores will not deplete the 
stocks of fish being taken to levels below that 
of maximum sustained yield. 

6. Make immediate contact with the gov- 
ernments operating fishing vessels off our 
shores with the aim of minimizing or pre- 
venting international incidents involving 
loss of gear, vessels and lives, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution be 
sent to all Senators and Congressmen from 
the Pacific Northwest States and to all ap- 
propriate government agencies. 

ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC FISHERIES. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

DEEP SEA FISHERMEN’sS UNION. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

FISHING VESSEL OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

SEATTLE, WASH., 

NORTHWEST FISHERIES ASSOCIATION. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF FACILI- 
TIES OF THE PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS DIVISION, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, cattle 
raisers in my State are concerned over 
the need for expansion of facilities of 
the Packers and Stockyards Division of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Just the other day I received a copy 
of a resolution passed by the board of 
directors of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association in support of 
an increase in funds for the Division. 

The secretary and general manager 
of the association, Mr. Joe S. Fletcher, 
pointed out in a letter to me that it is 
imperative that the Division be a strong, 
efficient organization. To that end, as 
he points out, it is important that the 
funds made available to the Division 
keep pace with the expanding workload 
which constantly faces it. 

So that other Senators may give this 
matter their attention, I ask that the 
text of the resolution be entered in the 
Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 
(Passed by board of directors, Texas and 

Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 

June 18, 1966, at Wichita Falls, Tex.) 

Whereas the cattle industry of the South- 
west has benefited greatly from the work of 
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the Packers and Stockyards Division of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas the activities regulated by this 
division have increased greatly without com- 
mensurate expansion in personnel and 
travel budgets; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Directors of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
go on record as favoring a $200,000 increase 
in division funds awaiting the action of the 
Congress and that appropriate officials be so 
advised. 


PRESSURES GROW IN MONEY 
MARKET 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, our mil- 
itary commitment in Vietnam is not 
alone escalating these days. Interest 
costs throughout the land are also on a 
high-speed elevator upward. The sky- 
rocketing cost of money and the unprece- 
dentedly tight state of the Nation's 
money markets are part of the hidden 
cost which—as individual householders 
and as a nation—are paying for this ex- 
panding “dirty little war.” As H. Erich 
Heinemann reports in today’s New York 
Times: 

There is nothing in sight .. . that would 


promise relief from the pressure for higher 
interest rates. 


Rapidly rising interest rates have not 
only raised the cost of everyone’s borrow- 
ing—from the Federal Government to 
the teenage car buyer. They have not 
only made the risk of a downturn in cor- 
porate investment—the engine of our 
prosperity—a clear and present danger. 
They have not only reduced the home- 
building industry, which is utterly de- 
pendent upon borrowed funds, to its 
most depressed state in years. They 
have also set off a rate war between sav- 
ings institutions and a political war be- 
tween the agencies responsible for the 
competing groups of such institutions. 
In his New York Times article, Mr. 
Heinemann reports that the Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. stated 
in its most recent bond letter: 

These pressures [for higher rates] finally 
appear to have taken hold in the last few 
weeks and the brakes have begun to screech. 
The question now seems to be: “Who will be 
hurled through the windshield.” 


Mr. President, I submit that it is the 
American economy, and its unmatched 
record of growth, stability, and prosper- 
ity, which is about to be hurled through 
the windshield into financial distress and 
economic dislocation due to the reckless 
and uncontrolled escalation in interest 
rates and monetary tightness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in New York Times for July 12, 
“Pressures Grow in Money Market,” by 
H. Erich Heinemann, be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pressures GROW IN MONEY MARKET—BorR- 
ROWING Costs CONTINUE TO MOUNT As IN- 
CREASE IN THE DISCOUNT RATE Is AWAITED— 
TREASURY BILLS aT HIGH—FEDERAL FUNDS 
TRADED AT RECORD LEVELS—CHARGES TO 
BOND DEALERS RISE 

(By H. Erich Heinemann) 

The money market was on tenterhooks yes- 
terday, waiting for the Federal Reserve to 
raise its 4½ per cent discount rate. 
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The common assumption was the short- 
term interest rates have soared so far above 
41⁄4 per cent that the money managers now 
have no choice but to bring their own lend- 
ing rate in line with interest charges in the 
free market. 

The discount rate has been at 414 per cent 
since last Dec. 6. 

Meanwhile, heavy upward pressure on 
interest rates in the following areas con- 
tinued in what one banker called a “wild, 
swinging market.” 

For the second week in a row, the yield 
on United States Treasury bills“ the closest 
thing to cash”—surged to an historic high. 
Three-month bills were auctioned at an aver- 
age rate of 4.876 per cent, and six-month 
bills went at 4.999 per cent. These rates were 
up from 4.731 per cent and 4.915 per cent, 
respectively, the week before. 

At least one major finance company, Wal- 
ter E. Heller & Co. of Chicago, increased to 
55 per cent the rate that it pays on un- 
secured notes that it sells directly to in- 
vestors for all maturities from 30 to 270 days. 
Previously, the Heller Company had been 514 
per cent across the board—a rate that it is 
continuing to pay on paper from five to 29 
days. 

For the second business day in a row, a 
substantial volume of Federal funds trans- 
actions—interbank loans of temporarily sur- 
plus reserve funds—took place at a record 
level of 534 per cent. 


NO RELIEF SIGHTED 


Government bond dealers, also for the 
second day in a row, had to pay up to 6% 
per cent in order to obtain funds from major 
New York City banks, and there were 
rumors—which were denied—that further 
increases were in the works in the rates that 
New York City banks charge on loans secured 
by stock market collateral—so-called brok- 
ers’ loans. 

A 6 per cent rate on brokers’ loans has be- 
come fairly general within the last day or two. 

In analyzing the situation, money-market 
specialists could see nothing in sight yester- 
day that would promise relief from the pres- 
sure for higher interest rates and correspond- 
ingly lower prices for fixed-income securities, 

The Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company observed in its latest 
weekly bond letter that “the cumulative 
pressures of an ever-expanding economy, 
working against broad and spreading mone- 
tary controls designed to slow the expansion, 
finally have culminated in a severe money 
pinch.” 

“These pressures,” the bank added, “finally 
appear to have taken hold in the last few 
weeks and the brakes have begun to screech. 
The question now seems to be—‘who will be 
hurled through the windshield?’ “ 

Argus Research Corporation, an investment 
advisory concern, said that “the scramble for 
cash in the past couple of weeks has reached 
a stage only very rarely experienced in this 
country during the 20th century.” 

Assuming no sudden break in Vietnam, 
commented S. F. Porter in her widely read 
bond letter, Reporting on Governments, a 
severe squeeze in bank credit—quite prob- 
ably the tightest in modern history—should 
become painfully apparent as the fall upturn 
in loan demand gets under way. 

For the money market, the problem posed 
by the upward pressure on interest rates has 
a number of complex facets. 

An increase in the discount rate, some 
market observers believe for example, would 
not be an event of major importance in the 
money market. 

The discount rate, they argue, has lost 
much of its former importance as the inter- 
est rate from which all other rates are scaled. 
But even these skeptics concede that the dis- 
count rate does have great psychological im- 
portance. And they freely admit that the 
current surge in interest rates and generally 
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price weakness in practically all fixed-income 
obligations stems from market anticipation 
that the discount rate will be increased. 


MISS VELMA LINFORD, DISTIN- 
GUISHED WYOMING EDUCATOR 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee] had intended to make an 
insertion in the Record today, but was 
called away from Washington because of 
the death of his father. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment be prepared and the newspaper 
article he wished to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 

My State of Wyoming holds the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first State in the Union 
to take the lead in insuring equal rights for 
women by passage of the first legislation 
giving women the right to vote. 

Wyoming is proud of her record and she is 

of her women. Throughout our his- 

tory the women of our great State have made 

ed contributions that have not 

been confined to our borders but to the bene- 
fit of the entire country. 

One such outstanding Wyoming woman 
is Miss Velma Linford. Beginning her Wyo- 
ming career as a school teacher in northwest 
Wyoming, Velma was elected to serve for 
eight years as our State superintendent of 
education where she made significant con- 
tributions to both the quantity and quality 
of education. 

Today, Miss Linford continues to maintain 
a career of public service and dedication 
helping people all across the United States 
as & special assistant for Project Develop- 
ment at VISTA. 

Miss Linford was the subject of a July 10, 
1966, feature story in the Washington Post. 


[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1966] 
ArcTIC VILLAGERS ALL KNOW Vista's VELMA 
(By Elizabeth Shelton) 


When Western historian Velma Linford 
wrote her thesis for her master’s degree she 
set out to prove that the beautiful adventur- 
esses in Rocky Mountain literature had real- 
life prototypes. 

She failed. 

The heroines in the Western novels were 
invariably fair of face and form, as well as 
tough and daring. 

The women in real life were adventurous 
and tough, but they were seldom beautiful. 
They won the West by hard work, and most 
of them were mothers and homebodies. 

“I was quite perturbed,” Miss Linford con- 
fessed. “The real women just didn't fall into 
a type.” 

That was one of few failures in the life of 
the Wyoming-born redhead who is Vista’s 
expert on rural poverty. 

Her formal title is Special Assistant to the 
Associate Director for Project Development. 

But Miss Linford, a no-nonsense type 
Westerner who can pluck a discomfiting stay 
from her waisteline region and toss it into 
the nearby wastebasket without interrupting 
the trend of conversation, likes to think of 
NN as a generalist, rather than a special- 


138 work is establishing Vista projects in 
places where the poor have a need for services 
and welcome a person-to-person relationship 
with a fellow American willing to serve in the 
midst of poverty. 

This farflung operation Miss Linford has 
carried on with such peripatetic vigor that 
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the residents of 300 isolated villages in 
Alaska, some a hundred or more miles within 
the Arctic Circle “all know Velma,” according 
to a staff colleague. 

Reaching these outposts to inspect projects 
being carried out by 61 Vista volunteers is 
a rugged exercise in circling the tundra or 
coastline while the bush pilot hunts a land- 
ing spot and incidentally remarks the where- 
abouts of a walrus he will tell the villager’s 
hunters about as soon as he puts the rickety 
little plane down. 

Developing the Alaskan projects has been 
one of the most satisfying parts of Miss Lin- 
ford’s job. Poverty there is the most abject 
in the United States, she observes, and be- 
cause of the unusual opportunity to partic- 
ipate in an emerging culture the volunteers 
attracted there have a special enthusiasm 
which she shares. 

She tells with delight of the good works of 
young Americans, some hardly out of their 
teens in the remote, isolated locales. 

One 20-year-old boy in a village of 122 
Eskimos felled trees to build an electrifica- 
tion plant through Community Action Pro- 
gram funds, bringing light to help children 
study during the long Arctic winters. 

Another improved a village economy by 
bringing in a generator to operate freezers. 
The fishermen were able to ply their trade 
only one month of the year and were sacri- 
ficing profits for quick sales until the Vista 
volunteer found a way to extend their mar- 
keting year-round. 

An archeology student taught the village 
elders to read and write so they could draw 
up council resolutions. 

The same volunteer taught the Eskimos 
to read their own language as well as English 


Other Vista projects are occupying the 
attentions of some 2,000 18-to-80-year-olds 
in all parts of the continental United States 
and the Virgin Islands. 

A training program for some of the new 
volunteers is now being conducted on a 
Navajo reservation and 25 others are in 
process elsewhere, some in heavily populous 
cities where, according to Miss Linford, pov- 
erty breeds a loneliness even more acute 
than in the isolated rural settings. 

One project is in America’s oldest city. 
This is Akima, N.M., where the Pueblo In- 
dians built their “Sky City” from desert 
adobe before white civilization came to the 
continent. 

Miss Linford thinks of Vista as “a new 
outreach” to the hard-to-reach. 

“Vista,” she says, “is the expression of a 
need for Americans to actually contribute 


is a new outreach that is 
understood. I think it will have a poesrtal 
effect on hard-to-reach individuals.” 

She adds that many school dropouts could 
be kept in the educational system if it were 
possible to reach their parents in time. 

“Sixty-eight per cent of the parents were 
dropouts,” she explains her reasoning. “The 
children drop out because their parents did 
not see school as offering something their 
children could profit by.” 

In some of the rural areas and on Indian 
reservations, parents are loath to educate 
their children because experience has shown 
them that educated children seldom return 
willingly to take up primitive existence with 
their uneducated parents. 

Besides helping the boxed-in poor people 
who need educational, health, welfare and 
other services, during an extreme manpower 
shortage in all these fields, Vista is helping 
the restless and boxed-in young people of 
the middle class to find focus for their lives. 

About one-third of them volunteer to stay 
in a second year after completing a year’s 
duty and about one half of all Vista volun- 
teers are willing to go wherever sent. Others 
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have a particular place of service in mind, 
such as Appalachia, or prefer to work in their 
own hometowns. 

Miss Linford served eight years as Wyo- 
ming’s elected state superintendent of edu- 
cation before coming to Washington. De- 
scended from Mormon homesteaders who 
went West with Brigham Young, she began 
her public career as a grade school teacher 
in Star Valley. 

During a 20-year fight to win retirement 
and other benefits for school teachers, it 
came to her that things are more successfully 
accomplished on a state rather than local 
level. 

Proud feathers in her cap were the estab- 
lishment of special funds for the educable 
retarded in every school; programs for the 
non-educable retarded in every community, 
braille books and tape recorders for the blind 
in graded classes, and a state-operated oral 
school for the deaf. 

“We brought our children home,” she said 
with a slight tremor in her voice. Previously 
the state had boarded out its problem chil- 
dren, the deaf, the blind and the mentally 
retarded. 

Miss Linford thinks of her careers as an 
exercise in opening doors, of which her Wyo- 
ming experiences were one; her Vista ex- 
periences another. 

“You asked me whether I missed 
Wyoming,” the author of the textbook, 
“Wyoming, Frontier State,” concluded the 
interview. 

“I am just overcome with nostalgia every 
time I return. But once I am back again, I 
am involved in a program that is important 
— Wyoming and is important to the entire 

ation.” 


WALT ROSTOW, KEY ADVISER TO 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, also on be- 
half of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement pre- 
pared by him relative to an article about 
Mr. Walt Rostow, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 10, 1966, and the arti- 
cle itself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCGEE 

The July 10, 1966, edition of the Washing- 
ton Post carried an excellent article by 
Chalmers Roberts on Mr. Walt Rostow, a key 
adviser to President Johnson and one of the 
most articulate proponents of administra- 
tion policy in southeast Asia. 

The article gives an excellent insight into 
both the man and the policy he espouses so 
intelligently. 

Rostow RIDING HIGH IN ADMINISTRATION AS 
THE Rock oF JOHNSON’s Vier PoLicy— 
HELD Same STRONG VIEWS UNDER KENNEDY 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Before an audience of foreign journalists 
recently, President Johnson heaped so much 
praise on Walt Whitman Rostow that the 
Presidential aide seemed, in the words of one 
of the visitors, to puff up “as proud as a 
peacock.” 

Rostow has reason to be proud and he has 
reason to be as happy as a bureaucrat can 
be. His long-time tough recommendations 
for the Vietnam war are now Johnson policy. 

As far back as June, 1961, Rostow was say- 
ing that the kind of “operation run from 
Hanoi against South Vietnam is as clear a 
form of aggression as the violation of the 38th 
parallel by the North Korean Army in June, 
1950.” 
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In October, 1961, after a visit to Vietnam, 
Rostow backed a recommendation by Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor that an American military 
task force of perhaps 10,000 men be sent for 
self-defense and perimeter security and, if 
the South Vietnamese were hard pressed, to 
produce an emergency reserve. That report 
as much as anything led President Kennedy 
to take the irreversible steps into the Viet- 
nam war. 

In addition, as Arthur Schlesinger Jr. has 
since recounted, “Rostow argued so force- 
ibly for a contingency plan of retaliation 
against the North, graduated to match the 
intensity of Hanoi’s support of the Vietcong, 
that ‘Rostow Plan 6' became jocularly estab- 
lished in the contingency planning some- 
where after SEATO Plan 5.” 

It was not, however, until February, 1965, 
that a new President, Lyndon Johnson, 
adopted that proposal, And not until last 
month did the President agree with the Ros- 
tow thesis that the North’s oil supplies should 
be attacked. 

In short, Rostow is now in his element. 
He is without doubt one of the key men in 
Government today, physically occupying the 
White House basement office long used by 
McGeorge Bundy before he went off to head 
the Ford Foundation. 

Rostow as yet has neither the broad Presi- 
dential charter that Bundy had nor the power 
within the bureaucracy that Bundy exer- 
cised. But, if the Johnsonian compliments 
mean anything, he certainly is moving in 
that direction. 

In fact, it is a case of a return to the 
beginning for Rostow. It began at the start 
of the Kennedy administration as Bundy’s 
top assistant. 

In those days Rostow was the long-range 
thinker for the New Frontier (some, in fact, 
credit him with first suggesting that sobri- 
quet to JFK when he was a campaign speech 
writer in 1960). 

But when President Kennedy dumped 
Chester Bowles as Under Secretary of State 
in mid-1961, Rostow was shipped over to 
the State Department to be Counselor, and 
chairman of the Policy Planning Staff. 

TOO MUCH OF A HAWK? 

There he produced all sorts of long-range 
papers, but many in the Foreign Service 
considered him either something of a 
dreamer or too much of a hawk on Vietnam. 
The word got around that he wasn't to be 
taken too seriously and he seemed largely 
out of touch with the day-to-day crises that 
dominate the department. 

Rotsow found an outlet for his massive 
energies in Latin American affairs. In 1964 
he became the American representative on 
CIAP, the Spanish initials for the Inter- 
American Committee for Alliance for Prog- 
ress. His enthusiasm and optimism bubbled 
over to the point were—again—many felt he 
was unrealistic. 

To understand Rostow, then and now, one 
has to know a bit about the man and his 
background. Now 49, he has an AB. and 
Ph. D. from Yale. A Rhodes Scholar at Ox- 
ford and a wartime major in the OSS, he was 
a professor of economic history at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology from 1950 
until he came to the White House. 

Schlesinger has aptly called him an “eco- 
nomic historian turned social philosopher.” 
In 1959 Rostow wrote what the London Eco- 
nomist called “the non-Communist mani- 
festo,” a series of lectures which became a 
book on “The Stages of Economic Growth.” 

Some critics said his manifesto was as 
rigid as that of Marx (whom he once dubbed 
“a city boy” to explain Communist agricul- 
tural failures) because Rostow divided all 
the world’s nations neatly into five stages of 
development. 
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LIKES TO PHILOSOPHIZE 

Nothing delights the chunky Rostow, eyes 
beaming intensely through metal rimmed 
glasses, sleeves rolled up and hands clasped 
behind his head, then to lean back in his 
chair and philosophize. A lot of this sort of 
private talk later turns up on the lecture 
platform or between hard covers. 

The relative performance of India and 
China “may very well determine the outcome 
of the ideological struggle for Asia.” (1955) 

“Communism is a technique for seizing 
and holding power in sick societies.” (1957) 

“Doctrinally, Marxism is increasingly 
viewed by the young as a voice from the 
past, not as a guide to the present and the 
future; and Communism, as a technique for 
organizing either an advanced or an under- 
developed society, is increasingly perceived 
as inefficient and reactionary, as well as pro- 
foundly inhumane.” (1962) 

“This debate within the (Atlantic) Alli- 
ance is perhaps the greatest Constitutional 
question that this country has been involved 
in since we set ourselves up in the 1780,” 
(1963) 

“We are evidently at the beginning of 
the third major effort since 1945 to establish 
whether or not it is possible for the Soviet 
Union and the West to live together on 
this planet under conditions of tolerable sta- 
bility and low tensions.” (1963) 

That word “tolerable” incidentally, is a 
Rostow favorite. It is the kind of a word 
that got him into an ironic fuss early in 
the Kennedy years with Sen. Evererr M. 
DIRKSEN, the GOP leader. Some right-wing 
Republicans had Jumped on reports about a 
secret Rostow long-term policy paper and 
DIRKSEN attacked him for fuzzy thinking” 
because Rostow was said to believe that the 
Communists were mellowing.“ 


A HORSE LAUGH 


This brought a horse laugh from everybody 
who knew Rostow, since his passion for both 
economic growth and anti-Communist guer- 
rilla warfare has brought him the title of 
“Chester Bowles with machine guns.” Ros- 
tow went up to the Capitol and convinced 
DIRKSEN et al. that he was as tough as they 
about the Communists. 

Indeed he is, though with a higher de- 
gree of sophistication. It was Rostow and 
Jerome T. Wiesner, later to be the Presiden- 
tial science adviser, who told the Russians 
in Moscow seven weeks before the Kennedy 
inauguration that if they wanted better re- 
lations with the United States they had bet- 
ter release two American fliers without be- 
ing asked and without attempting to bar- 
gain, Nikita Khrushchev did just that. 

Rostow has been in the public prints 
mostly for his quotable prose. Once, how- 
ever, he pulled a blooper with international 
repercussions. In Ottawa with President 
Kennedy in 1961, he carelessly left behind a 
secret memo on which the President had 
made some scribbed comments. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker angrily claimed 
the President had written “SOB” beside a 
reference to him. The incident put a strain 
on Canadian-American relations, especially 
since Diefenbaker was correct. 

But Rostow survived that blooper as he 
has survived the Siberia of State’s Policy 
Planning Staff, the criticism of his economic 
theory, the scoffing at his ebullient prose, his 
hawk-like proposals and all the rest. 

Last week Rostow was one of three of- 
ficials dispatched by President Johnson to 
Los Angeles to sell the Administration’s story 
on Vietnam. And characteristically, it was 
Rostow who did most of the talking to the 
sometimes skeptical governors and ap- 
parently to good effect. 

For such reasons there is not much time 
anymore for tennis or swimming for Walt 
Whitman Rostow, a fellow who has come 
a long way from Oxford and MIT. 


July 12, 1966 


BOMBING OF MILITARY TARGETS 
NEAR HANOI AND HAIPHONG 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial in the Air Force Times of July 
13 clearly focuses attention on what was 
involved in the recent order to bomb 
military targets near the Hanoi and 
Haiphong areas. 

I think it speaks for itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “The Bombings,” be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Air Force Times, July 13, 1966] 
THE BOMBINGS 


The loud protests against American bomb- 
ing of military targets near Hanoi and Hai- 
phong reveal more about the protesters than 
they do about the U.S. attacks. 

The same voices continue to remain silent 
although the Viet Cong has murdered and 
kidnapped more than 24,000 South Vietna- 
mese civilians since 1964. They were silent 
when the VC bombed the U.S. embassy and 
killed and wounded civilians. The numer- 
ous bombings of restaurants in Saigon have 
claimed more civilian than military lives. 

The U.S, attacks on the oil storage tanks, 
clearly military targets, were carefully de- 
signed to limit civilian casualties. In the 
U.S. case the object of the attacks were mili- 
tary supplies. The Communist side's prin- 
cipal targets were civilians. The protesters 
are in a peculiar moral position. 

Particularly galling are the squawks from 
the British government about the U.S. bomb- 
ing. Britain disassociated itself with the 
action, its Prime Minister declared. It seems 
to us that Britain long ago disassociated it- 
self with all U.S. involvement in Vietnam; 
it has sent no troops to back us up, and 
British-owned ships have continued to carry 
supplies to the enemy. 

The U.S. decision to go after the military 
targets on the fringes of Hanoi and Haiphong 
was long overdue, 

While we are on the subject of the bombing 
raids over these flak-heavy targets, we are 
reminded that there is a significant inequity 
which needs correction in the matter of 
combat pay and income tax exclusion. 

Some of the attacks on the North were 
made by Navy carrier-based planes of the 
Seventh Fleet. The support people—me- 
chanics, deck crews, stewards, etc.—get both 
combat pay and income tax exclusion be- 
cause their vessels are declared to be in com- 
bat zones. 

The men supporting the AF part of the 
raid do not get the same benefits unless they 
are stationed in Vietnam. 

The Communists claim that the AF flights 
originated in Thailand. The U.S. and Thai- 
land have not admitted this for various 
reasons—but there are 20,000 U.S. service- 
men in Thailand. 

There is little doubt that the mission did 
originate from some area outside the combat 
pay and tax break zones. We believe the 
rules should be changed so AF men support- 
ing the combat operations in the same way 
the carrier-based men do should get the 
same financial breaks. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it seems that everybody is against wire- 
tapping, bugging, and other forms of in- 
vasions of privacy—subject to certain ex- 
ceptions. The Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure is 
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attempting to determine what, if any, 

exceptions should eventually be written 

into law. Art Buchwald, writing in the 

June 19, 1966, issue of the Washington 

Post, has, in a humorous vein, pointed 

out some of our problems. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Rrcorp, this article en- 
titled “Still a Few Bugs.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 19, 

1966] 

STILL a Few Bucs—A PRIVATE EYE Is ALL FoR 
AMERICAN PrIVACY—WITH A FEW EXCEP- 
TIONS 

(By Art Buchwald) 

Anyone who has been keeping up with 
Senator Epwarp Lone’s invasion-of-privacy 
hearings is outraged to discover how much 
bugging and wiretapping has been going on 
in the United States. It appears that nobody 
is safe any more from the “big ear” and it is 
hoped that some legislation will be passed 
soon to protect the rights of the American 
citizen. 

I discussed this subject with Sampson 
Klutznick, a private detective who assured 
me that most private detectives were as 
much against bugging as their victims. He 
said, “They should pass strong laws making 
it a crime to bug or wiretap any American 
citizen,” 

“That's for sure,” I said. 

“Of course, we'll have to exempt the FBI, 
because they must tap wires and bug peo- 
ple to find out who the criminals and Com- 
munists are in the United States.” 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

“And we should let the Internal Revenue 
Service continue bugging Americans so we 
know who aren't paying their taxes.“ 

“Naturally,” I said. 

“And then we can’t forbid the Post Of- 
fice from listening in to find out what peo- 
ple are writing dirty books.” 

“That’s for sure,” I agreed. 

“And the CIA can’t be included in the 
law because there has to be counterspying. 
And the local police must be permitted to 
bug college campuses to find out what the 
students are up to.” 

“I would hate for local police not to,” I 
said. 

“Then it’s also very important that big 
companies be allowed to bug other big com- 
panies.” 

“What for?” 

“To find out if they're being bugged.” 

I hadn't thought of that.” 

“And,” he said “I don’t think the law 
should apply to private detectives looking 
for evidence in divorce cases.” 

“You don’t?” 

“Of course not. It’s very important that 
a divorced person have a solid case 
the guilty party, and how could we get it 
if we didn’t use all the latest scientific 
devices?” 

“But you would only bug the 
party?” 

That's correct. An innocent person 
would have nothing to fear.” 

“What other exceptions would you make 
in passing a strong anti-wiretap law?” 

“Politicians should be allowed to bug one 
another during a political campaign, and 
unions should be allowed to bug manage- 
ment, and management should be allowed 
to bug the unions, and salesmen could still 
bug customers, and members of the board 
of education should be allowed to bug 
teachers,” 


guilty 
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“Shouldn't anybody be permitted to listen 
in on clergymen?” 

“Only if the clergymen are involved in 
civil rights or anti-Vietnam war demon- 
strations,” 

“If those are the only exceptions,” I said, 
“I think we could live with the law.” 

“The law should have teeth in it,” Klutz- 
nick said, “or pretty soon the American peo- 
ple will have no privacy at all. Don’t you 

ee?” 

“One hundred per cent,” I said. “Hey, is 
that a microphone in your martini?” 

“Yes it is,” he replied. “My job is to bug 
anybody who voices any opinion on bug- 
ging.” 

“But that's a violation of my constitu- 
tional rights.” 

“Maybe so, but how else are we going to 
know who is for the law and who is against 
it?” 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
WEST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
indeed gratifying and encouraging to 
note that a number of my distinguished 
colleagues in the House have approved 


in principle my bill providing for the ap-. 


pointment of a registered professional 
architect to supervise all future Capitol 
construction and renovation. Such pro- 
posals will effectively prevent the further 
desecration of our noble Federal struc- 
tures at the abusive hands of Mr. J. 
George Stewart. 

The measures introduced by the able 
Congressmen, Mr. President, are not un- 
like those which I myself sponsored in 
the first session of this Congress, and I 
am, of course, in wholehearted agreement 
with the goals which they were designed 
to achieve. The sizable expenditures 
which we annually apropriate for Capi- 
tol construction and renovation as well 
as a recognition of the prominent place 
which these structures occupy as ele- 
ments of our national heritage makes the 
acquisition of a skilled, knowledgeable, 
and technically competent architect an 
indispensable necessity. Furthermore 
the elimination of unnecessary extrava- 
gance and the protection of the esthetic 
purity resulting from such professional 
supervision are most necessary. 


Vigilance and discretion demand that 


we assign such projects to none save the 
most expert and masterful of the archi- 
tectural profession. 

Men who would lay their unhallowed hands 
on these sacred structures— 


A recent editorial observed 
are indifferent to the glorious episodes of our 
past, ignorant of the architectural merit of 
some of the greatest buildings of the world 
and indifferent to every consideration of 
national pride and honor. 


Surely no expert knowledge should be 

eee in the historic undertak- 
8. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
from Morris Ketchum, Jr., president of 
the American Institute of Architects; a 
transcript of a radio broadcast by Ed- 
ward P. Morgan, and certain newspaper 
articles and editorials relating to the pro- 
posed extension be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1966. 
Hon. Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovcias: The American In- 
stitute of Architects is deeply concerned 
that proposals for the extension of the West 
Front have been approved by the Commis- 
sion for the Extension of the Capitol. 

We are inalterably opposed to this exten- 
sion. We are cognizant that the facilities of 
Congress must grow wtih the Nation and 
the increased demands upon the Congress. 
However, it is patently obvious that this 
one building cannot be continually extended 
and expanded until it is shapeless and func- 
tionally impractical. At some time this con- 
struction must stop. We urge that it be now, 
while the quality and uniqueness of the 
creativity of Thornton, Bulfinch, and Olm- 
sted still remain as examples of our national 
heritage. 

The AIA recognizes the state of disrepair 
and structural weakness that exists and that 
the West Front must be strengthened. This 
can be done and the West Front can either 
be restored or rebuilt without destroying 
the beauty of proportion and detail that 
comprise the Capitol’s present aesthetic 
appearance. 

We ask that you oppose this extension, 
and urge your support of comprehensive 
planning for the future needs of Capitol Hill 
so that these needs can be planned and pro- 
vided with the advice of an impartial, pro- 
fessional group constituted to render such 
service to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris KETCHUM, JT., 
President. 


EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS 


JUNE 24, 1966.—After the British Redcoats 
burned the U.S. capitol in 1814 in the War 
of 1812, Congress had to move to a tavern 
called Blodgett’s Hotel. Presumably this 
could have served the legislators as a perma- 
nent meeting place since, as legend has it, 
politicians most comfortably gather in 
smoke-filled hotel rooms. Blodgett’s had a 
cloakroom too. Lobbyists traditionally con- 
tact lawmakers in cloakrooms, So every- 
thing was fine and dandy. But then some 
busybody insisted on restoring the capitol 
building and there has been nothing but 
trouble ever since. Additions here, altera- 
tions there; all very unsettling. So I, for one, 
simply cannot see what the fuss is all about 
when an ex-Congressman from Delaware 
named J. George Stewart steps courageously 
forward and starts to bury all this history 
under a facade of freshly-cut marble. 

Nobody, of course, is more eminently qual- 
ified for this delicate but heroic task than 
Stewart. He is not now and never has been 
a card-carrying architect and, as far as I 
know, never intends to be one. He does op- 
erate with the title of architect of the capi- 
tol and it was under that cover that he exe- 
cuted—one might even say, murdered—his 
most famous work, the Rayburn Building, 
named in travestied memory of the late 
Speaker of the House. Into this crypto- 
fascist-style mausoleum, jestingly referred to 
as a Congressional office building, Stewart 
poured all of his supervisory talents and by 
some reports, considerably more than one 
hundred million dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. The result, naturally, was a happy 
combination of superlatives—the ugliest and 
most expensive edifice of its kind ever erected 


’ 
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on the face of the earth, Perhaps the hap- 
piest note of all was the fact that it cost 
only approximately twice as much as Stewart 
originally said it would. With such a monu- 
ment around, the Great Society doesn’t need 
urban renewal, it needs a camouflage corps. 

But now, oh let joy be unconfined, we are 
about to be treated to another sterling Stew- 
art contribution to the beautification of 
Washington. At a starting price of just $34,- 
000,000—a steal, really—he is going to stick 
the west front of the capitol out a maximum 
of 88 feet so it can house more offices, two 
big auditoriums, two cafeterias, four dining 
rooms seating more than a thousand people 
and an information lobby to take care of the 
tourist explosion. The sheer beauty of the 
Stewart plan is that in one fell swoop, or in 
what may come to be know as one swell foop, 
it will destroy the capitol's historic vestiges— 
the last traces of the original work of Thorn- 
ton, the West Indian doctor who won the 
$500 first prize for the building's first de- 
sign; the embellishments of Latrobe, the 
contributions of Bulfinch, the famous Bos- 
ton architect, and the terrace with its ma- 
jestic flights of steps designed by Frederick 
Law Olmstead. You don't hardly get a demo- 
lition job like that anymore. 

Indeed, while he’s at it, Stewart might well 
consider razing the whole structure, includ- 
ing his other handiwork, the east front, 
which cost $22,000,000, the customary double 
of his beginning estimate. Then the space 
could be used for a parking lot, which Wash- 
ington needs anyway and the Congress could 
move down the street to Union Station and 
thus save that little-used landmark from 
destruction. 

An alternative plan, which I like better, 
would be to let Stewart run rampant on a 
field of bad taste across the entire face of 
L’Enfant’s famous city. Thus with his 
ravenous appetite for eating places, we could 
hope to see a Stewart restaurant revolving 
around the tip of the Washington Monu- 
ment to rival the space needle in Seattle. 
The lethal hydroplane races could be shifted 
from Hains Point to the reflection pool, the 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials could be 
converted into public restrooms and shoe 
shine parlors. The cherry trees around the 
tidal basin would of course be cut down be- 
cause they obstruct the view that billboards 
would supplant. And it might be a good 
idea to install a couple of gas pumps on the 
Pennsylvania Avenue side of the White 
House. Their revenue could help finance 
the Stewart master plan. 

Don’t be so timid as to think all this is im- 
possible. The Commission for Extension of 


the U.S. Capitol, including those well-known * 


aesthetes and city planners, Vice President 
HUMPHREY, Speaker McCormack and Minor- 
ity Leaders Forp and DIRKSEN, has already 
blithely gone along with Stewart's west front 
job. All he needs now is money. He figures 
he can easily wheedle that out of the Con- 
gress with the argument that the front’s an- 
cient sandstone blocks are crumbling and a 
jet’s sonar boom may bring the whole build- 
ing down, dome and all. After careful study, 
the Fine Arts Commission reports the capitol 
can be repaired, restored and its priceless 
architectural preserved, all at a trifle 
of the cost of Stewart's folly. That would be 
the sensible way to do things. But thank 
Heaven that’s not the way things are done 
in this crazy, wonderful town. Ask George 
Stewart. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good night 
from Washington. 


From the Washington Daily News, June 24, 
1966} 


THE CAPITOL 
Today's guest editorial is really two edi- 
torials on the same subject, namely, the 
proposal by the Architect of the Capitol to 
alter the building’s West Front. The first 
Involves a letter from William Walton, chair- 
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man of the Commission of Fine Arts, to Vice 
President HUMPHREY and Speaker McCor- 
MACK. It goes like this: 

“The Commission of Fine Arts has asked 
me to express its grave concern over pro- 
posals to alter the West Front of the Capi- 
tol. The Commission, established by Con- 
gress in 1910 to advise the President and 
the Congress on matters of art, feels that 
this is the single most important architec- 
tural proposal of the 20th Century. We have 
therefore studied the matter deeply and come 
to the conclusion that to erase this great 
historic facade would be a national tragedy. 

“The Capitol as a whole is one of the great 
buildings of the world, comparable in size 
and shape to St. Peter’s in Rome and St. 
Paul's in London. While it finally cannot 
rank with either of them in architectural 
purity, it has a style and a quality that is 
unique. 

“It has been developed piece by piece as 
this Republic grew from a small nation to 
become the greatest world power. And that 
history is reflected in the architecture of the 
West Facade. In the process of growth the 
Capitol has taken on a patriotic symbolism 
that scarcely needs to be pointed out. Un- 
questionably it is the single most important 
building in our great Republic, expressive of 
our noble ideals and great achievements. To 
preserve it, other lesser needs such as those 
for additional office space, restaurant facili- 
ties, and tourist accommodations must be set 
aside for a larger goal. 

“The Commission has made a very careful 
study of the Congressional proposal with 
special attention to the engineering report 
by the Thompson and Lichtner Co. On our 
own we have sought the advice of an inde- 
pendent structural expert with considerable 
experience in analyzing old buildings. Our 
report indicates that it is feasible even tho 
difficult, to restore the original walls or par- 
tially rebuild them in their present loca- 
tion. We strongly support this view... 

“In the meantime the Commission believes 
that it is of the greatest importance that 
no steps be taken which might make in- 
evitable the vandalism of the Capitol’s his- 
toric and beautiful West Facade.” 

The second statement is from Senator 
JOSEPH OLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
who said: 

“I desire to solicit the interest of Senators 
in a bill which I am thinking about intro- 
ducing to designate the U.S. Capitol build- 
ing as a National Historical Landmark. As 
I understand it, this would have the effect of 
making it a Federal offense for anyone to 
deface, mutilate or in any other way dese- 
crate it. It would apply to all persons, 
including architects, nonarchitects, and 
nominal architects. 

“I come from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania where we have many national land- 
marks. We do not like to see our landmarks 
‘improved’—we are quite happy with them 
the way they are. If someone proposed to 
‘beautify’ Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
with the addition of a modernistic hot-dog 
stand—or even a colonial reproduction of a 
hot-dog stand—we would strenuously object. 

“I do not believe we should do less for 
the U.S. Capitol building. It, too, is a na- 
tional shrine. It is as much entitled to pro- 
tection against vandalism—whether from 
high places or low—as Independence Hall 
or Old Swedes’ Church. 

“It is true that we do not have our own 
Architect at Old Swedes’ Church. This is 
an advantage. Not only does this save us 
a great deal of money—it has also tended to 
have a beneficial effect on the state of pres- 
ervation of this fine old building. This is 
all the more reason why the U.S. Capitol, 
which does not have this advantage, should 
be given the protection which the bill which 
I am contemplating introducing in the Sen- 
ate would afford.” 

To all of which we add a fervent “Amen!” 
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[From the Washington Post] 
MATTER OF Fact: Our FOREFATHERS' GLORY 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The first point to note about the official 
Architect of the Capitol is that he never has 
been, is not now, and never will be an archi- 
tect. 

J. George Stewart is an amiable, aging Re- 
publican congressional lame duck from Dela- 
ware, who was named architect of the Capitol 
by President Eisenhower. This was an ap- 
pointment almost as whimsical as the Em- 
peror Caligula's famous nomination of his 
favorite horse to the Roman consulship; and 
it has produced far more practical results, all 
of them perfectly godawful. 

The worst of the damage might have been 
prevented by the normal operation of the 
laws of pork and patronage, if the Architect 
of the Capitol did not have such a remark- 
able gift for attaching himself to speakers 
of the House of Representatives. Unfortu- 
nately, however, at the very first leaders’ 
meeting held by President Kennedy, Sam 
Rayburn's opening remark was: 

“Now Mr. President, I want you to keep 
on George Stewart. He's a good man, and I 
want him to stay on the job.” 

Stewart was kept on, and therefore the 
great speaker and doughty old patriot is now 
cruelly commemorated by the Rayburn 
Building. It cost the taxpayers close on $130 
million and is certainly the most monstrously 
ugly, ludicrously wasteful and vulgarly pre- 
tentious structure erected anywhere in the 
Western world since Joseph Stalin ruthlessly 
inflicted his Palace of Culture on the de- 
fenseless city of Warsaw. 

After Speaker Rayburn died, one of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's cherished projects was the 
replacement of the Architect of the Capitol 
with an honest-to-God architect. But the 
President was killed before the deed was 
done. And in very short order thereafter, 
non-architect Stewart apparently managed 
to attach himself to Speaker Jonn McCor- 
MACK, 

So J. George Stewart's fell career continues. 
In fact, it is grimly appropriate to remember 
him at this holiday time dedicated to the 
founding of this republic. For the great 
non-architect is now planning the destruc- 
tion of one of the last architectural memen- 
toes of the Founding Fathers, the superb 
Bulfinch-Latrobe West Front of the Capitol 
itself. 

It is an extraordinary record. It began 
with the new Senate Office Building, which 
seemed impossible to surpass in extrava- 
gance, impracticality and tastelessness until 
the Rayburn Building was constructed. 
Then followed the extension of the Capitol's 
East Front, with the machine-made marble 
exterior and the new interiors that appear 
to have been imitated from the costly men’s 
rooms in the Moscow subway. The Rayburn 
Building followed. And now the West Front 
is to be extended, and this time, instead of an 
exact though machine-made copy as on the 
East Front, we are to have improvements on 
Latrobe and Bulfinch by non-architect 
Stewart. 

If you seek the answer to this mystery of 
mounting horror in Stewart's lair in the 
Capitol basement, you find a kindly though 
occasionally testy old gentleman, with an 
antique congressional air about him. If you 
ask him if there is any committee of design 
to pass on his projects, he answers cheerfully 
that “it’s usually confined to the leadership.” 

There is more to it than that, of course. 
Just how the pork and patronage work in 
this case is not immediately apparent. But 
there is an enormous amount of both, as 
the price tag on the Rayburn Building indi- 
cates; and it can hardly be accidental that 
the same architects’ names seem to appear 
again and again as Stewart's “associates.” 

One imagines them all together, cheerfully 
opening their meeting with the famous 
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remark with which Speaker Tom Reed once 
opened a session of the House: “Well, gen- 
tlemen, what outrage shall we perpetrate 
today?” They can go forward with a high 
measure of grisly confidence moreover, since 
non-architect Stewart not only has a knack 
for attaching himself to Speakers of the 
House, but is also a great one for doing costly 
little favors for lesser members of the House 
and Senate. 

Does an eminent lawmaker desire redecora- 
tion of two of the Capitol’s finest old rooms 
in pure Pedernales-Baroque? The job is 
done, instanter. Is there a demand for more 
Capitol-hideaways, for such congressional 
leisure-time pursuits as ingestion of bour- 
bon and branch water? Then more than 100 
can be provided by destroying the historic 
West Front. And does this cost the tax- 
payers incalculable sums of money? Yes, of 
course, but it does not matter in the least. 

In our century, of course, deprovement is 
the trend, rather than improvement. But 
surely the old Capitol, our forefathers’ glory, 
which shows they had so much better taste 
than we do, might at least be spared amid 
the general desecration. Surely, this thing 
can be stopped before it is too late. 


[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1966] 
WEST FRONT STILL STANDS 


Congress, after an absence of some days, 
has returned to the city to find the Capitol 
still intact. The patience Architect Stewart 
has shown in not starting the rebuilding of 
the West Front is surprising, but it seems 
he is bound to let the members actually vote 
funding the project, The Congress's great 
weapon against the Executive, the power of 
the purse, can be used as well to stop the 
grandiose building schemes of its own leader- 
ship. Congress can veto the West Front ex- 
tension, and in this election year it would be 
a wise decision. 

Yet if the most senseless, unjustifiable and 
crude undertaking of the Stewart Era is 
not to become inevitable, preservation legis- 
lation must be adopted. When plans for the 
extension were being drawn, the members 
of Congress were not consulted, nor was any 
architectural or historic group with a legiti- 
mate interest in the Nation’s most important 
monument. How can historic vandalism be 
a distant concern to our lawmakers when it 
is being perpetrated on their own temple? 
For although the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects drew on the unbecoming cloak of 
professional etiquette and refused to say so, 
the extension plan is a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory design. Mr. Stewart and his pet 
architects deserve the rebuke the great 
Macauley delivered to John Dryden; 

“His imagination resembled the wings of 
an ostrich, It enabled him to run, though 
not to soar.” 


{From the Moline Daily Dispatch, July 7, 
1966] 
IMPROVING ON NATIONAL CAPITOL 


For reasons hard to fathom, some influen- 
tial people in Washington are bent on im- 
proving” the Capitol’s west front. They want 
to tack on a facade of white marble to en- 
close several new eating places for tourists 
and 109 new offices for congressmen who al- 
ready have ample office space elsewhere. 
There would also be some conference rooms 
and a couple of movie auditoriums. 

This attempt does not set well with those 
who like the Capitol the way it is, or at least 
want its remaining architectural integrity 
preserved. Opponents of the west front proj- 
ect include Washington’s Fine Arts Commit- 
tee, which has called the undertaking a “na- 
tional tragedy,” and the American Institute 
of Architects, Rep. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, of 
New York, is so exercised that he is forming 
a National Committee of One Million to Save 
the United States Capitol. 
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The sandstone wall of the west front does 
need attention, but that can be provided 
without destroying the original facade. Nor 
does it seem essential that tourists be able 
to dine in the capitol while gazing down the 
mall. But if the public does not protest, the 
funds may be appropriated and we will soon 
have yet another example of Washington 
“improvement” in grossly bad taste. 


[From the Daily Defender, July 7, 1966] 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Henry Cathcart, Washington Corre- 
spondent) 
CAPITOL’S CHANGE SPARKS CONTROVERSY 


WaASHINGTON.—Congress always seems to 
be able to find a new controversy in which to 
embroil itself. Usually they are partisan in 
nature, but every so often some congressional 
group stimulates one which divides the mem- 
bers in ways that defy political description. 

In recent years, Congress has developed a 
new era of controversy—the building and 
maintenance of the Capitol and its contig- 
uous office buildings and other structures. 

It goes into a lot of controversy over con- 
struction of a new Senate Office Building and 
added a lot more in the construction of the 
Rayburn House Office Building. 

Apparently undaunted, a bipartisan con- 
gressional group has approved plans to ex- 
tend the West Front of the Capitol at a cost 
of $34 million. 

The group has the power to approve the 
plans, but Congress itself must appropriate 
the necessary money, and here is where the 
differences will be fought out. 

The plan would increase the size of the 
Capitol by about 25 percent. Its proponents 
say it is necessary because the West Front is 
crumbling and something must be done 
about it. The idea is to extend the portion 
to place it in architectural harmony with 
the size and balance of the rest of the struc- 
ture. 

Opponents are legion. They include sen- 
ators and representatives, people opposed to 
governmental extravagance, and most im- 
portant of all, people who are interested in 
preserving historic structures in Washington. 
Among the latter group is no less an orga- 
nization than the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The AIA is opposed because it would ob- 
literate all that now remains of the original 
external portion of the Capitol that dates 
back to the early days of the Republic. 

One senator says the new area will be used 
partly as a restaurant, and he feels the pres- 
ent restaurants are losing enough money 
already. 

If you want to see the Capitol in its pres- 
ent form, don’t hurry. It'll be here for 
awhile. 


[From the New York Times, July 11, 1966] 


CONGRESS FACING FIGHT ON CAPITOL—PLAN 
To ExTEND West Front Stirs A SHARP 
DEBATE 

(By Marjorie Hunter, special to the 
New York Times) 

WasHINcTon, July 10.—Congress returns 
this week from a long holiday to resume the 
increasingly bitter “battle of the West Front.” 

The plan to extend the crumbling West 
Front of the Capitol was unveiled shortly be- 
fore Congress recessed nearly two weeks ago 
for the Fourth of July holidays. 

Until then, Congress has been preoccupied 
this year with the war in Vietnam, the fall 
election campaigns and stretching the budget 
to meet domestic needs. 

The proposal for altering the Capitol was 
quickly seized on as a new issue for debate. 
The howls of protests virtually shook the 
already weakened walls and prompted a small 
flood of bills designed to halt the change. 
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“More Capitol Punishment,” cried agonized 
critics, who had failed a few years ago to 
halt a similar extension of the East Front. 

Their protests rang loudly in the House 
and Senate chambers: “A temple profaned.” 
“A national tragedy,” “Outright vandalisms." 

Outraged cries have come, too, from the 
Federal Fine Arts Commission, which has 
final say over the design of all Federal 
buildings In Washington except the Capitol 
and the House and Senate Office Buildings: 
from the American Institute of Architects; 
and from the National Capitol Landmarks 
Committee. 

Representative SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Demo- 
crat of upstate New York, drew cheers from 
both sides of the aisle late in June when 
he announced formation of a National Com- 
mittee of One Million to Save the United 
States Capitol. 

“The nation’s schoolchildren, with their 
pennies, once saved the great historic U.S.S. 
Constitution, Old Ironsides,” Mr. Stratton 
noted. 

“Patriotic and educational groups with 
their letters and their telephone calls can 
surely preserve the nation’s Capitol for gen- 
erations still to come,” he said. 

So far, the outcry has failed to sway the 
bipartisan Commission for Extension of the 
United States Capitol. It has not budged 
an inch from its recommendation for the 
extension of the West Front. 

The commission, created by Congress 11 
years ago, is headed by House Speaker JoHN 
W. McCormack, Democrat of Massachusetts. 
Other members are Vice President Hum- 
PHREY, Everett McKINLEY Dirkson of 
Tilinois, Senator Minority leader; GERALD R. 
Forp of Michigan, House minority leader, and 
J. George Stewart of the Capitol. 

The commission’s plan calls for the most 
extensive renovation of the Capitol since the 
“new” House and Senate wings were added a 
century ago. It would cost an estimated 
total of $34-million and take about four 


years. 

The West Front’s central section, com- 
pleted in the 1820's would be extended 44 
feet; the old House and Senate wings, built 
about 1817, would be extended 88 feet; and 
small connecting corridors would be ad- 
vanced 88 feet. 

The old walls, built of sandstone blocks, 
would remain standing, but would become 
part of the interior wall structure. The new 
facade would be of Georgia marble. 


[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1966] 
ALL Is Nor QUIET on U.S. CAPITOL’S HISTORIC 


(By Elsie Carper, Washington Post staff 
writer) 


The history of the Nation is told in the 
United States Capitol Building. 

There is the basic Capitol, designed by Dr. 
William Thornton in the 1790's, Benjamin 
Latrobe’s wing added in the early 1800's, and 
Charles Bulfinch’s central portico of the 
1820's 

The combination of their work has been 
regarded as an architectural masterpiece. 

But six years ago, the east walls were 
covered over by a marble extension, 

NEW MARBLE WALL 


Now the west side, crumbling and patched, 
is due to be remoyed, too. As soon as archi- 
tects complete their drawings and Congress 
authorizes the money, the West Front will 
disappear behind a new marble wall. 

Writing recently in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, Francis D. 
Lethbridge said of the Capitol: 

“It is the wonderful building it is, in part 
at least, because it still exhibits each of the 
stages of its development as a distinct part 
in the composition of the total mass of the 
building.” 

The late Leicester B. Holland, chairman 
of the American Institute of Architects’ 
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Preservation of Historic Buildings Commit- 
tee, once described the Capitol as the only 
building that tells the story of the history 
of American architecture as the cathedrals 
and palaces of Europe do. 

Demands for more space within the Capi- 
tol have dictated the plan to extend the 
West Front as they did the East Front. 


POSSIBILITY DISMISSED 


The Commission for the Extension of the 
Capitol, which ordered the West Front ex- 
pansion, does not contend the walls cannot 
be repaired. It has dismissed that possi- 
bility. 

The proposed extension, ranging from 44 
to 88 feet, will give Congress 4% acres of 
floor space, increasing the size of the build- 
ing 25 per cent. 

The cost will be high $34 million. 

For these reasons, the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, the American Institute 
of Architects and a number of Congressmen 
are urging an independent review of the 
extension proposal. 

Before the West Front extension plans 
were announced, legislation was introduced 
to establish a national council to advise the 
President and Congress on matters of his- 
toric preservation. 

The pending legislation creates a national 
register of structures and sites of historic, 
architectural, archaeological and cultural 
importance. 

Testifying for the bill, National Trust 
Chairman Gordon Gray proposed a first 
category of prime national monuments— 
the Capitol, the White House, Mt. Vernon 
and Monticello—none of which could be 
altered without advisory board approval. 

After the West Front extension was an- 
nounced, Gray renewed the proposal for an 
independent review in a letter to House 
Speaker JoHN W. McCormack (D.-Mass.), 
chairman of the Commission for the Exten- 
sion of the Capitol. 


THE FULLEST APPRECIATION 


“If, pending enactment of the legislation,” 
Gray wrote, “national leaders from outside 
the Congress were asked to sit with the Com- 
mission for review purposes, the Commis- 
sion's problems would be better understood 
and its members would gain the fullest ap- 
preciation of the concern of the people for 
their Capitol. 

“Such a review process would give satis- 
faction to all concerned and be evidence of 
the best effort to accommodate progress 
while saving for the American people their 
historic, architectural, and cultural heritage.” 

The American Institute of Architects 
adopted a resolution at its recent convention 
in Denver urging Congress to set up an im- 
partial commission of experts to pass on Cap- 
itol Hill construction. 

A dozen bills to this effect have been in- 
troduced in the House. The legislaticn would 
establish a nine-member Commission on 
Architecture and Planning for the Capitol. 

The President would appoint seven mem- 
bers from names recommended by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, the National 
Council on the Arts and Humanities and 
the Commission of Fine Arts. One member 
would be appointed by the House Speaker 
and one by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate from among individuals in pri- 
vate life. 

KEY PROVISO 

The Senate’s Public Buildings and 
Grounds Subcommittee has approved a bill 
for long range planning for all Capitol Hill 
construction with a proviso requiring ap- 
proyal by the House and Senate Public 
Works Committees before any major modifi- 


— could be made to the Capitol Build- 
g. 
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The Committees would be in a position to 
evaluate the demands for additional space 
within the main walls of the Capitol. 

An analysis of floor plans for the West 
Front extension shows that most of the space 
will be given over to eating (two cafeterias 
and four dining rooms), a tourist center 
(two auditoriums and a reception area) 
and private hideaways for members of Con- 
gress. Plans provide for 115 small offices. 

Congress will gain only one committee 
room. One joint conference room (one al- 
ready in the East Front is rarely used), one 
conference room, two subcommittee rooms, 
and two document rooms. 

Another request is for a giant underground 
vault. Capitol Architect J. George Stewart 
said the Clerk of the House wants all House 
papers from the beginning of the Republic 
to the Civil War brought back from the Na- 
tional Archives and stored in the Capitol. 

Commenting on the insatiable demand for 
space within the Capitol, Lethbridge wrote 
in the AIA Journal: 

“There is bound to be a limit to the 
amount of space that can be added to the 
main body of the Capitol without its be- 
coming a formless and confused mass, and 
that limit might as well be accepted now 
as ten years from now when irreparable dam- 
age might already have been committed. 


[From the Washington Post, July 12, 1966] 


ONLY THREE MEN APPROVED U.S. CAPITOL 
EXTENSION 


(By Elsie Carper, Washington Post staff 
writer) 


Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney (D-Okla.) 
shook his head in disbelief. 

J. George Stewart had just informed Mon- 
RONEY’s subcommittee that the decision had 
already been made. The West Front of the 
Capitol was going to be extended at a cost 
of $34 million. 

All Congress had to do now, Stewart told 
the mouths-agape committeemen, was appro- 
priate the money, because it would not be 
asked to review the plans. 

MONRONEY was under the impression, he 
told Stewart, that Congress would decide 
whether the west walls, the last remaining 
portion of the original building, would be re- 
paired in their present location to retain 
“the grace of the old Capitol,” or whether 
they were to be extended to add more space. 

Not so, said Stewart, who holds the title of 
Capitol Architect. He said Congress had 
turned that decision over to the Commission 
for the Extension of the Capitol, a five- 
member group headed by House Speaker 
Jonn W. McCormack (D-Mass.) . 

Stewart said the Commission had held a 
meeting that morning and given the go- 
ahead for the extension. 

Stewart serves on the Commission. Other 
members, besides McCormack are Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Senate Minority 
Leader EVERETT M. DIRKSEN (R-Ill.) and 
House Minority Leader GERALD R. FORD 
(R-Mich.). 

THREE MADE DECISION 

The decision to extend the Capitol's West 
Front was made by just three of the Com- 
mission members, and those three (Stewart, 
McCormack, and DIRKSEN) had decided in 
closed meeting, to change the western face of 
the 165-year-old Capitol Building. 

Since that day, three weeks ago, when 
Stewart broke the news to Moxnoxzr's Sen- 
ate Legislative Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, members of Congress, including Mon- 
RONEY, have said they are not convinced that 
the expensive addition is necessary or jus- 
tified. 

Legislation has been offered in both the 
House and Senate to revoke the decision of 
the three men. Congress could, if it wanted 
to, refuse to appropriate the money. 

One Congressman, Representative Henry S. 
Revss (D-Wis.) questions whether the 
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Commission has legal authorization to make 
such decisions. 

Congress, Reuss contends, never con- 
sciously authorized the West Front project. 
Indeed, the record shows, Congress has never 
debated the issues, much less the specific 
plan approved by the three members of the 
Commission. 

“In fact,” claims Reuss, “the putative au- 
thorization for the extension of the West 
Front came into the law surreptitiously with- 
out the mind or attention of Congress ever 
being focused on the issues involved.” 


QUESTIONS RAISED 


For Reuss and other opponents of the 
Capitol alterations, the issues are simple: 

Should Congress destroy the last vestige of 
the original Capitol to obtain 4% acres of 
additional floor space? 

Are the present walls in such precarious 
condition that they cannot be repaired and 
instead must be buttressed by an extension 
of up to 88 feet? 

Can Congress justify spending $34 million 
at a time when it has cut back on other ex- 
penditures because of the war in Vietnam? 

“Surely it would be a breach of trust,” 
Reuss claims, “for Congress to permit a 
radical alteration of the remaining portion 
of the original Capitol Building without an 
opportunity for the public, including the 
Nation’s great architects and engineers, to 
make their views known to Congress. 

“Congress should not allow such a project 
to go forward without the most exhaustive 
debate and consideration 


YEAR 1956 BASIS FOR ACTION 


Whether the Commission has authority to 
order the West Front work turns on a clause 
in the 1956 Legislative Appropriations Act. 

At that time, Congress granted the Com- 
mission the power to “provide for the ex- 
tension, reconstruction, and replacement” of 
the central portion of the Capitol “in sub- 
stantial accordance” with Scheme B of a plan 
submitted to Congress in 1905 and later 
rejected. 

The language was approved without a 
word of explanation demanded or given when 
the measure was before the House and Sen- 
ate. Congress was preoccupied with a con- 
troversy over staff salaries in the same bill. 

Scheme B provided for the extension of 
the East Front and the refacing of the old 
west walls in marble in their present location. 

Nothing was said about extending the west 
walls but the authorization added this pro- 
viso: “But with such modifications and addi- 
tions, including provisions for restaurant 
facilities. . as may be approved by said 
Commission.” 

Stewart and the Commission are relying 
on this clause, saying it gives them the power 
to proceed with the West Front extension. 

As basis for this contention that the ex- 
tension should not go forward without care- 
ful study, Reuss has studied ail proposals 
to alter the Capitol going back more than a 
century when the great dome was added. 

At no time, his research shows, was any 
consideration given to moving the west wall. 

Until Stewart took over as Architect and 
started looking around for ways to expand 
the Capitol, the West Front with its Bul- 
finch portico and its sweeping terraces, was 
considered a masterpiece to be preserved. 


AMISTAD DAM ON THE RIO GRANDE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. publishes a 
fine periodical for its employees and for 
its industrial customers. It is known as 
“Big Magazine.” 

The current edition contains a fasci- 
nating article on the construction of the 
Amistad Dam in my State. Its author, 
Mr. Clarence J. LaRoche, has provided a 
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very interesting and entertaining ac- 
count of this mammoth project. 

As I am sure Senators are aware, the 
Amistad Dam was begun 5½ years ago 
at the time of a meeting in Del Rio, Tex., 
between the President of the Republic of 
Mexico and President Eisenhower, at 
which plans for the dam were finalized. 
The dam sits astride the Rio Grande and 
is over one-quarter completed at this 
time. I ask consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point so 
that my colleagues can read for them- 
selves of the problems and rewards in- 
volved in construction of so great a 
project. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES-MEXICAN AMISTAD WILL TAME 
Rio GRANDE 


(By Clarence J. LaRoche) 


Water is scarce in the dry, desert lands of 
the American Southwest, and nowhere in this 
vast expanse of dazzling blue skies, soaring 
temperatures and brazen sun can it be drier 
than in the Judge Roy Bean country. 

The Judge made his own rules, held court 
and dispensed beer in a little shack just west 
of the Pecos River. He had a hand in bring- 
ing civilization to the West, questionable 
through his justice reputedly was at times. 

Langtry, where Judge Bean set up his com- 
bination beer-and-justice business, is on the 
river Americans call the Rio Grande and 
Mexicans el Rio Bravo. Both names are 
Spanish and both appropriate for the river. 

Grande is the word for big or large, bravo 
in this sense is wild. The river dividing the 
United States and Mexico has, at times, been 
both. So wild and ferocious has it been that 
devastations through the years have cost mil- 
lions of dollars, pesos, and lives. Its latest 
flood a dozen years ago devastated three 
Mexican cities and two on the Texas side. 

Today a third Spanish word has been intro- 
duced along the domain of Judge Bean, It 
is amistad. As grande and bravo, amistad is 
a Spanish word. Unlike the rio’s meanings, 
amistad exudes amity and friendship. 

President Dwight Eisenhower of the United 
States and President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
liked that word “amistad.” They liked it 
better than “diablo.” That's devil in Span- 
ish, and it was appended to a periodically 
roaring river on the Texas side that emptied 
into the Rio Grande. 

The presidents also figured “diablo” never 
would do for any project that might be built 
and dedicated to the friendship and amity of 
the American and Mexican people. When 
they met in Del Rio, Texas in October, 1960, 
to discuss a dam on the Rio Grande, they de- 
creed it should be called Amistad Dam, and 
in Spanish, Presa Amistad. 

This spring, five and a half years after the 
meeting, Amistad Dam is over one-fourth 
completed. It is the second dam astraddle 
the Rio Grande under the historic U.S.- 
Mexico Water Treaty of 1944. 

Pirst one was Falcon Dam, downstream 
from Amistad and named for Blas Maria de 
la Garza Falcon, one of the first great Span- 
ish colonizers in the Southwest. 

Falcon Dam was dedicated by President 
Eisenhower and Mexican President Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines in October, 1953. Nine months 
later, the dam more than paid for itself 
by corraling the massive Rio Grande flood of 
1954, saving the rich tropical lands of the 
Texas and Tamaulipas valley, and saving 
cities between Zapata and the Gulf from 
inundation on the coastal prairies. 

Amistad Dam, as Falcon, will be dedicated 
to three basic activities: control floods, con- 
serve water, develop electric energy. Both 
countries will share in the products, as they 
do at Falcon. 
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At some future date, after dam completion, 
ultimate electric energy output by power 
plants on both sides will be 323 million kilo- 
watt hours—divided equally between the two 
nations. Cost of constructing the power 
plants will be carried out separately by each 
country. Estimated cost is at least $50 mil- 
lion. 

Cost of Amistad is being shared on this 
basis: United States, 56 percent, contracted 
for $51,856,000; Mexico, 41 percent, contracted 
for $18,406,725. 

A combination of four widely separated 
firms joined for the big job on the Texas side: 
Perini Corp., Framingham, Mass., the manag- 
ing firm with chief responsibilities for the 
project; C. H. Leavell Co., El Paso, Tex.; Vin- 
nell Corp., Alhambra, Calif.; and J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., Charlotte, N.C. Firm con- 
tracted to carry out the Mexican portion of 
the construction is La Victoria y Asociados, 
S.A. 

Overseeing the huge project for their gov- 
ernments are the engineering arm of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion for the U.S.; and engineers of the Min- 
istry of Hydraulic Resources for the Mexican 
section of the IBWC, 

Amistad Dam, 12 miles up-river from Del 
Rio and a mile downstream from where the 
Devil's River empties into the Rio Grande, 
is primarily of earth embankment construc- 
tion. It has rock, riprap, and a concrete sec- 
tion 2,182 feet long blocking the Rio Grande. 
This section is anchored to two cliffs. 

Foundation of the concrete section is be- 
low the river bed, rising 285 feet. From level 
of river bed, the dam will be 254 feet high. 
Amistad Dam will be 6.06 miles long, with 
4.04 miles in the State of Coahuila and 1.61 
miles in the State of Texas. The dam is not 
set in a straight line, but, rather, is an elon- 
gated “s.” 

Work quantity allotments are these: Mex- 
ico—move and place 7.5 million cubic yards 
of earth embankment; 1.7 million cubic yards 
of rock excavation; place 765,000 cubic yards 
of concrete; and furnish and install three 
million pounds of structural steel; United 
States—move and place six million cubic 
yards of earth embankment; 1.3 million cubic 
yards of rock excavation; place 900,000 cubic 
yards of concrete; and furnish and install 10 
million pounds of structural steel. 

The American and Mexican contractors will 
do considerable exchange of equipment. In 
addition, much of the equipment used by the 
Mexican firm is either American in origin or 
manufactured in Mexico under U.S. design, 
such as tires from Compafiia Hulera Good- 
year Oxo, which parallel tires used by equip- 
ment of the U.S. contracting firm from Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

At present, the American contractors are 
doing their portion of the dam's concrete 
structure on the U.S. side, while the Mexi- 
can firm is blasting and earth-moving on its 
side. When the concrete work is finished on 
the U.S. side, the Mexican firm begins this 
task from their side and the Americans go 
about rockblasting and earthmoving. 

When the changeover takes place, the 
Mexican contracting firm will utilize the ag- 
gregate complex, cooling system, and con- 
crete batch plant of the U.S. firm on the 
Texas side. Concrete for the structure must 
be cooled to a temperature ranging between 
40 and 50 degrees. The Rio Grande provides 
gravel and underground strata the clear, 
mud-free water for concrete. 

Amistad’s barrier will back water some 86 
miles up the Rio Grande, flooding areas of 
the Devil's and Pecos Rivers and lapping at 
old Judge Bean’s Langtry. It will store wa- 
ter coming down from the Rio Conchos of 
Chihuahua in Mexico, the Rio Grande, and 
the Pecos and Devil’s in Texas. 

Reservoir to be created by Amistad Dam 
will not set any world records, but in the 
sunburned Southwest it will be another ma- 
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jor oasis in the gradually-growing numbers 
of man-made lakes. 

At that, it will be the 20th largest in North 
America. At maximum elevation of water 
level at the dam, the lake will spread over 
138 square miles. Superstorage will be 5,660,- 
000 acre-feet; flood storage, 5,325,000 acre- 
feet; and conservation storage, 3,550,000 
acre-feet. 

This Amistad Lake will spread over some 
of the most spectacular canyon country in 
either the Southwest or the Mexican North- 
east. Because of the area’s 2,000-foot plus 
elevation, fall and winter will provide warm, 
sunny days and crisp, sometimes freezing, 
nights; and summers will be hot, of course, 
but cool in the shade, and breezy-cool in the 
black velvet starry nights of summer, 

Only sporting event of the old Judge Roy 
Bean era was the outlawed, Texas Ranger- 
harassed boxing match Feb. 21, 1896 be- 
tween Ruby Bob Fitzsimmons and Peter 
Maher. 

It is immaterial that the Judge probably 
had the beer concession and that Fitzsim- 
mons knocked out Maher in the first round. 
The fight was held on a banco (island) in 
mid-Rio Grande and crowds lined banks on 
both sides to watch the fisticuffs. 

When Amistad Lake overlaps itself into 
this vast U.S.-Mexican expanse, a new breed 
of international sports fan will be in evi- 
dence—the fisherman, water skier, scuba 
diver, and do-it-yourself sportsman of land 
and water. 


THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, 
throughout the country, communities 
look to New Haven, Conn., as an exam- 
ple of what can be done to rebuild and 
revitalize a once-aging city. For today 
New Haven is one of our Nation’s most 
forward-looking urban centers. 

New Haven has rebuilt, restored, and 
redeveloped commercial and living areas. 
Intriguing new structures rise alongside 
restored buildings of old. And within 
these settings of concrete, brick, and 
steel, New Haven is taking giant strides 
to make poverty, unemployment, and 
illiteracy handicaps of the past. 

Richard C. Lee, New Haven's mayor 
for 13 years, deserves much of the credit 
for his city’s amazing record of uchieve- 
ment. He has helped turn dreams into 
reality. He has translated plans into 
concrete design by using the “vision, pa- 
tience, tenacity, and leadership—the 
qualities in men which inspire action, 
make things possible and get things 
done.” 

On June 17, 1966, Mayor Lee addressed 
the Yale alumni seminar. At that time 
he gave an inspiring account of New 
Haven’s success story, which is of in- 
terest to all who are concerned with 
urban problems today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mayor Richard C. Lee’s speech, 
entitled “The Art of the Possible,” be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 
(Remarks of Mayor Richard C. Lee, before 
the Yale alumni seminar, June 17, 1966) 

Mr. Weaver, Professors Johnstone, Scully 
and Tunnard, ladies and gentlemen: 

The University, in its wisdom, has given 
me a difficult assignment, for most poli- 


ticians are usually busy getting things done 
on instinct and intuition, and can take little 
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time for reflection. This, as a result, is an 
assignment I have thoroughly enjoyed, for 
the subject of my talk is “The Art of the 
Possible,” 

This is a short, deceptively simple and 
yet profound definition of politics. It is 
profound, I believe, because presumably the 
most important qualities of a politician are 
vision, patience, tenacity, and leadership— 
in other words, the qualities in men which 
inspire action, make things possible and get 
things done. 

What does “The Art of the Possible” mean 
in a discussion about the control of urban 
design? What does it not mean? How 
broad is its application? Are we talking 
about New Haven or all of urban America? 

I neither have been guided nor advised, 
directed nor misdirected, which I assume will 
be obvious as I proceed. What I say, there- 
fore, is my own interpretation of the phrase. 

The subject gives me an opportunity to 
talk in terms a Mayor does not often get to 
use, to talk of the blending of the ideas of 
the visionary and the dreamer with those of 
people of action; people who have the poli- 
tical skills and the daring, people willing to 
move, not just mountains, but people. Peo- 
ple who set out, for example, to change the 
image of an old New England town to a 
modern, thriving, progressive and great 
American city. 

I believe a city can be as great, as glorious, 
as magnificent as it wishes. A city can be 
as great as the dreams of its thinkers, as fine 
as the ambitions of its citizens, and as 
beautiful as its leaders desire. 

How can it be done? How is the creation 
of art made possible? How and for what 
reason do we build or rebuild our cities? 

The word “art” implies discipline and a 
set of rules. Architecture has its rules. 
Planning has its rules. Politics has its 
rules. Building a city has its rules. 

Perhaps the clearest statement of the rules 
of building has come not from a politician, 
nor from a planner or an architect, but from 
Yale's late President, A. Whitney Griswold. 

Mr. Griswold’s rules were directed to the 
University’s building program, but they can 
be expanded, with little change, to the plan- 
ning and building of any city. 

These are his words: 

“There are, I think, two simple rules which 
Yale should strive to follow in its architec- 
tural policy. Both rest on the fact that the 
periodic construction of new buildings has 
always been and always will be a necessity 
that can be neglected only at the cost of 
retrogression and ultimate decline. The first 
rule is that each new building should be 
truly functional . . it should do what it is 
supposed to do with the utmost efficiency in 
terms of its stated purpose. The second rule 
is that each should come as close to the 
ideals for a building of its kind as the archi- 
tectural genius of its era is capable of bring- 
ing it.” 

But beyond rules—and even Whitney Gris- 
wold's definition went beyond rules—the de- 
fining, planning and building of a city is the 
creation of a form of art to inspire all men. 

An artist of our time—the great architect 
Philip Johnson—has rhapsodized the inspi- 
ration which can come from a building. He 
once said: 

“I would rather sleep in the nave of 
Chartres Cathedral with the nearest john 
two blocks down the street than I would in 
a Harvard house with back-to-back bath- 
rooms.” 

The role of a Mayor in America today, as I 
view it, is, among many other things, to be 
inspirational. The role of a Mayor is to meld 
the views of many, to bring together the 
esthete and the worker, the politician and 
the educator, the institution and the indus- 
try, the neighborhood and the central city. 

The Mayor must prod his people into ac- 
tion. He must set forth his own goals. He 
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must lead his community into an under- 
standing of what one side wants, what the 
other side desires, and what each will accept. 
He must build the spirit of the community. 
He must instill the conviction, even, as the 
rebuilding process is in ferment, that the 
City is the physical expression of our civili- 
zation and can become the finest expression 
of the ideals and beliefs of democracy. 

And while these programs are underway, 
and while the intellectual or the educator 
proclaims disagreement or criticizes, the 
Mayor must also face the wrath, the doubt- 
ing, and the criticism of those to whom every 
two years he turns for support and for re- 
newal of his responsibility. Alas! Unlike 
some of his critics, he has neither tenure nor 
security. 

The job of a Mayor is not the job of a 
professor. The role of an elected community 
head is not that of a University President. 
The Mayor must deal with all levels of com- 
munity life, and all of the people—the young 
and the old, the educated and the unedu- 
cated, the rich and the poor. 

What is possible in a city? Who knows 
what is possible until he has tried to 
achieve it? 

Who can say that a city should settle for 
less than the best, until, at least, he has 
tried for the best and been forced to with- 
draw, to regroup his powers and to try 
again; only to be repulsed again and to 
engage in another strategic maneuver. Or, 
finally, forced to compromise after long hours 
and days and months, even, of negotiation, 
debate, discussion, pleas, and demands? 

Who can say what is possible or what is 
impossible, or who can say that we should 
listen to the crass materialists of the far- 
right or the utopian perfectionists of the far- 
left, when it is our function rather to inspire 
and to lead? 

After thirteen long, stormy, but thoroughly 
enjoyable years, I have found that to con- 
vert enthusiasm and excitement to sacrifice 
and dedication, is not an easy task. 

What I have found, also, is that “The Art 
of the Possible” is many things. It is the 
art of dealing with people. It is the art of 
politics. It is sometimes the art of compro- 
mise, but it is fundamentally the art of 
getting things done. 

We have practiced this art for thirteen 
years in New Haven. We have not always 
been successful, but, on balance, we have 
produced results beyond our fondest dreams. 
In New Haven we have exceeded the possible. 

We began with a broad view of the City, 
planning not in physical terms alone, but, 
as well, in terms of economics, housing, vis- 
ual design, development of our human 
resources and a dozen other factors which 
mold and shape the life of a modern city. 

We looked at a tired, neglected Nineteenth 
Century industrial town, and we saw there 
the strong pattern of the original Nine 
Squares plan for New Haven. And more im- 
portant, we saw that the beautiful Central 
Green was still the meeting place of com- 
merce, government, law and education. 

Our planning cherished this magnificent 
and historical urban place. We based our 
rebuilding on its strong and clear pattern. 

We began with New Haven’s most serious 
problem—the old Oak Street which those of 
you who knew it will remember as the worst 
slum in New England at that time. 

Despite New Haven's three-century history 
of city planning, despite the fact that New 
Haven had one of the first Planning Commis- 
sions in America, this fester grew and spread. 
It grew and spread not only under the nose 
of the City, but under the nose of Yale—a 
rancid slum ignored not only by the politi- 
cians, but by the business and academic 
community, as well. In 1950, there was only 
one solution to the problem of Oak Street— 
total clearance. 

The plans of the City were then, and are 
now, reviewed by all interested individuals 
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and groups—both city-wide and neighbor- 
hood, 

When the time came to rebuild, our plans, 
among many other recommendations, pre- 
scribed an expressway which would reestab- 
lish the connection between downtown New 
Haven and the rest of the metropolitan area. 
These plans also prescribed the extensive re- 
vision of residential living patterns. And, 
today, where once was our worst slum, is 
now some of our best housing. These new 
apartments brought premium buying power 
within walking distance of the Green and 
our traditional commercial center—an im- 
portant asset in the revitalization of the 
economy of our central city. 

In the beginning, the economics of urban 
renewal were new and untried. Its political 
support was at best an unknown, for we 
were tampering with people’s lives and habit 
patterns on a scale never before attempted in 
a democracy. 

But our first project—Oak Street—proved 
that redevelopment was economically feasi- 
ble. It proved that redevelopment need not 
be political suicide. And it proved that urban 
renewal was indeed a potent and effective tool 
for achieving many of the City’s comprehen- 
sive planning objectives. 

Since Oak Street, the story of New Haven 
has been a story of evolution—step by pain- 
ful step. Each new project was made pos- 
sible only by the cumulative, demonstrated 
success of everything that had come before. 

Our basic concern, of course, was not just 
to survive, but to succeed, for we were pio- 
neers in the very broadest sense. We were 
pioneers in the economic and human factors 
of urban renewal. Design? Immortal archi- 
tecture? Beauty and aesthetics? These 
were not, then, important problems, as they 
are today. 

I doubt, really, if any of us in New Haven 
at the time, including Yale, recognized both 
the problems and the opportunities before 
us as we began this gigantic program of 
reconstruction. Our basic concern—indeed, 
our basic need, above all else, was simply to 
prove what was feasible and what could be 
done, and to prove, also, that we were right, 
and, indeed, we did. 

Always we were guided by a plan—or a 
vision, if you will—of what New Haven could 
be. 
Our total view of the City indicated that 
the next most urgent problem—after elimi- 
nating the Oak Street slum—was to re-estab- 
lish the economic strength and vitality of the 
center city. Through urban renewal a com- 
plex of new commercial buildings has made 
a bridge, both literally and figuratively, from 
the Oak Street Connector to the Green— 
from the new to the old. 

Downtown New Haven now has a vitality 
and drama where for years there was the 
monotony of “for rent” signs, second-hand 
stores and gin mills. 

We have done more than just meet the 
challenge of the suburban shopping centers. 
Downtown is now a night-time place as well 
as a daytime place. New stores; new hous- 
ing near downtown; the Oak Street Con- 
nector and peripheral parking. These to- 
gether—with much yet to come—are begin- 
ning to create a new and vibrant commercial 
center with quality and variety, action and 
excitement, elegance and tradition. 

I must, in passing, address myself to the 
critics of the aesthetics of our new down- 
town. It has been said our department stores 
are too commercial. What else can a de- 
partment store be but commercial? Every 
building has its critics, and this includes the 
Art & Architecture building which I con- 
sider magnificent, and which was designed by 
Paul Rudolph. Paul Rudolph, in turn, when 
he looked at Church and Chapel Streets, told 
me he intended to write a paper entitled, 
“The Rise and Fall of the Curtain Wall.” It 
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rhymes. It's nice. 
knows? 

Again, what building of any consequence 
does not have its detractors or its critics? 
But the point about any downtown is that 
the structures are commercial first, and all 
else second. Their commercial success—not 
their artistic merit—is the key to the suc- 
cess of New Haven's entire re-construction. 
It is a fact—perhaps some would say a harsh 
fact—of urban life that decisions on plan- 
ning, or architecture, on economic develop- 
ment cannot be divorced from politics. 

As a Mayor I can tell you that every build- 
ing which is demolished, every school which 
is built, every tax dollar which is spent, every 
business which is relocated, has its political 
consequence—positive or negative. The poli- 
tician, the planner or the architect who for- 
gets, or ignores, that fact does so at his peril. 

In New Haven, politics is the servant of 
progress, as it should be. A record of genu- 
ine progress can be the most effective of po- 
litical platforms—although this does not 
necessarily follow. 

Even progress must be justified, for prog- 
ress means dislocation and change to many 
families and businesses. An action that may 
seem absolutely necessary to some, may also 
to others mean the loss of a long tradition, 
a business clientele or a favorite neighbor- 
hood. 


But, who is right? Who 


The people, the places and the tradition 
which progress touches make the principal 
definition of what is possible. For in the 
end, it is the people who must be served. 

In the building of a city, the first goal is 
to build a framework for commerce, culture, 
economic progress and most important of all, 
for decent family living. 

It is precisely the commercial success of 
our new downtown that has made the whole 
city—skeptics and old faithful alike—a com- 
of believers. It has provided the 


to pursue all its other planning objectives on 
a broader scale and with greater daring, 
vigor and confidence, 

We have been able to attack the problems 
of our old residential neighborhoods on a 
scale unequalled in the United States. We 
have seven renewal projects outside down- 
town which include nearly a third of the 
City and more than half our population. 
Neighborhood renewal—in New Haven, at 
least—employs an entire arsenal of tools 
and approaches. 

We try to preserve all that is good in an 
area, and build a spirit of neighborhood in- 
terest, optimism and confidence. We de- 
molish only that which is beyond repair 
and provide new facilities to meet every com- 
munity need from shopping to libraries. We 
commission those we consider to be the best 
available architects to design housing, 
schools and even fire stations. We have a 
record of quality civic design second to none. 

We rehabilitate existing housing and en- 
courage historic preservation. No city in 
America has done nearly as much in re- 
habilitation as has New Haven, 

Restoration has become an accepted part 
of the new life of our city. The elegance of 
yesteryear, wherever possible, has not only 
been preserved, but restored. Nearly 9,000 
dwelling units—some 15 per cent of our 
housing supply—have been rehabilitated by 
private property owners. 

In the area of historic restoration, we in 
New Haven are fortunate indeed that we 
have now an organization known as the 
New Haven Preservation Trust. But the 
tragedy is, the Preservation Trust should 
have been formed a century ago. If it had 
been, Eli Whitney’s home would not be used 
today for commercial purposes, Noah 
Webster's home would not have been taken 
down plank by plank, shingle by shingle, 
and transported to the Ford Museum in 
Dearborn, Michigan—something which hap- 
pened in my lifetime. 
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And the home of Benedict Arnold—an im- 
portant name in history, what ever you may 
think of his patriotism—would not have 
been demolished in the early part of this 
century to make way for a lumber yard. 

Nor have we restricted ourselves to the 
physical rebuilding of our neighborhoods. 
We have also attacked the problems of 
poverty and dependency, of illiteracy and 
unemployment, of misery and despair. More 
than 5,000 persons have received job train- 
re-training and placement in the past 
four years. 

More than 600 persons, not immigrants, 
are enrolled in adult literacy programs, at 
one end of the scale, and at the other an 
equal number of three and four-year-old 
children are getting their first exposure to 
the world of books and music and ideas in 
the pre-kindergarten programs of Operation 
Headstart. Our education program has been 
reviewed and renewed to give all our stu- 
dents the chance to develop to their fullest 
potential. 

Controls over design in New Haven come 
second to these human problems. The pub- 
lic acceptance and implementation of design 
controls depends on broad based concern. 
First we had to attack the slums and the 
misery and despair they produce. 

In the early fifties, New Haven and other 
cities such as Philadelphia, Boston and San 
Francisco, were fighting for survival, and our 
political basis for this fight was unsure. 

In these early days we were giving all our 
energy—working around the clock—merely 
to interest developers to build in downtown. 
Now that some measure of success is ours, 
it is easy to forget the days when just to 
secure a developer was reason for celebration. 
We had little to sell but a vision, and at that 
time investors wanted more than a vision. 

One look at our cities is enough to con- 
vince anyone that concern for design has 
been lacking. When assistance to rebuild 
was finally offered to cities by Congress in the 
Housing Act of 1949—the goal was to elimi- 
nate slums and blight. No mention was 
made of design. 

Our years of hard work have resulted, now, 
in a competition among developers for land. 
We can now demand good design, for if a de- 
veloper does not meet our requirements 
there is another waiting who will. 

Now we can boast of significant buildings, 
scattered throughout the City. The list of 
architects whose works grace our skyline 
reads like an honor roll of the most distin- 
guished designers of our time. 

Yale, of course, has joined in this cru- 
sade—indeed, perhaps began it. Sometimes 
it has been difficult to ascertain who started 
all this talk of a gallery of great architecture 
in such a little community as New Haven. 
But the truth is that the City and Yale, to- 
gether, are clients for some of the most dis- 
tinguished buildings in America. 

The Saarinen Rink is a symbol to many— 
a pregnant turtle to some, a fishback whale 
to others, and a Viking ship in full sail to 
yet others. It is, nonetheless, an exciting 
building, and, like anything new or different, 
it has detractors as well as admirers. 

Similarly, the Temple Street Garage, de- 
signed for the City by Paul Rudolph, once 
described in a political campaign as the Port- 
land Cement Palace, is praised by many, 
snorted at by some and scornfully referred 
to by still others as a Roman Ruin created 
for the Twentieth Century. 

The Morse and Stiles Colleges were de- 
signed by the late Eero Saarinen, some say 
to stand until the year 2261. If they do, the 
Portland Cement Palace will be there to 
serve the students’ cars which, Vince Scully 
or no, will still be a problem. 

Even the Beinecke Rare Book Library is 
not without its critics. Designed by one of 
the fine firms in America—Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill—and among its student detractors, 
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known irreverently as the Redemption 
Center. 5 

The Skidmore firm, for the City of New 
Haven, also did the Conte School in Wooster 
Square—a- fascinating elementary school 
which has for a backdrop old-fashioned gas 
tanks rising 200 feet into the air. An 
aesthetic non-sequitor, but of practical 
necessity in a community where people live 
and work. ` 

The Kline Science Center, which was de- 
signed by Philip Johnson, has been criti- 
cized and has been given a nickname by Yale 
students: The Tootsie Roll Special. 

Our own new Hill High School, designed by 
Kevin Roche of Saarinen—not even as yet 
finished, landscaped, or occupied—already 
has been called austere, cold, severe, and has 
been referred to as the Monumental Pillbox. 

Why do I mention, in such casual terms, 
the building program of Yale and New 
Haven? Why do I repeat the irreverent, if 
not downright snide descriptions, of many 
among us who like or dislike such structures 
as these? 

My point is simple: architecture is like 
art—indeed, it is art. There are some people 
who like modern and some people who like 
traditional; there are some who like the 
Beinecke Rare Book Library and some who 
do not. There are some who criticize Philip 
Johnson’s Science Center, and some who 
worship its every stone. There are some who 
sneer at the raw power of the Hill High 
School or the Rudolph Garage. 

But all acknowledge the presence of these 
buildings, and few, if any, communities in 

‘ica of our size have such a collection of 

buildings which meet the two rules of the 
late President Griswold—function and the 
artistic expression of contemporary achitec- 
tural genius. 
But no single building and no group of 
buildings—how ever magnificent they may 
be—can make a city beautiful. The build- 
ings are enormously important, to be sure. 
But more important is the overall planning 
and structuring of the entire city. 

The City should be the finest expression of 
man’s activity and ideals and beliefs, 

The City should be the finest stage for cul- 
ture and the arts. 

The City should be the market place where 
all people meet on equal terms—to trade, to 
live, to work and to dream. 

And should anyone ever forget one other 
factor, I would stress and re-emphasize it 
now: a city is a place where people are born, 
where people live, where people are educated 
and where people die; a city is not only a 
place of residence, it is a place of employ- 
ment, a place of culture, a place of learning 
and relaxation, and a place of history and 
tradition. I will say again what we all 
know—a city is, first and foremost, its people. 

A city is the highest expression of civiliza- 
tion. Its buildings express the wonder of 
religious belief, the efficiency and sometimes 
the greed of business; the mobility of modern 
man and the deep roots of history. 

Do even the taste-makers know what we 
have built? Is a building great and timeless, 
or is it merely a fad? We can only strive to 
know more of what we want and why. You 
can almost be sure that a building over fifty 
years old has been both loved and hated by 
the taste-makers. 

We politicians look to all groups for the 
answers. We look to the scholars and the 
businessmen, and to the large family and 
to the senior citizen. And yes—we look to 
the investor and to the Preservation Trust. 

We must know what a building and a city 
should be before we can know how to build. 
We try along the way to develop a sense of 
good taste, or the knowledge, or the proper 
advice to enable us to sort out the sham from 
the honest attempt at art. 

And so we talk of “The Art of the Pos- 
sible.” What do we really mean? Do we 
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really mean the perfect versus the imper- 
fect? Do we really mean the ideal as op- 
posed to the compromised? No, I don’t 
think we mean any of those things. 

I think that each of us, in his own way, 
who is engaged in the great battle to rebuild 
our cities, and, indeed, therefore, to rebuild 
urban America—has in his heart and in his 
mind—and in his soul—the desire to im- 
prove his city in terms of brick and steel, 
in terms of concrete and motar, and in terms 
of opportunities for all people of what ever 
race or creed. 

It means, I suppose, from my standpoint 
as Mayor, that when I seek out the possible, 
that I think of the words written recently 
by a Yale man in his comments as he re- 
turned for his class reunion: 

“I love every square inch of Yale—the past 
as it is symbolized by the statue of Nathan 
Hale, the future as it is symbolized by the 
Kline Science Center. Yale is not a place, 
not a prep school for Wall Street—it is a 
faith, a hope, a belief in what is best in 
man.” 

Isn't that really how a Mayor feels about 
his city? 

Isn't that an expression of the faith we all 
share in the goals we strive to reach—to 
rebuild and make more liveable the urban 
centers of modern civilization? The “Art of 
the Possible” is one way of stating these 
goals, but I like best the words of that 
nostalgic Yale alumnus who spoke from his 
heart and his memories and his youth. 


THE NEW STATE DEPARTMENT * 
REGULATIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I was pleased to hear that the 
State Department has liberalized its re- 
strictions on travel to the five countries— 
North Korea, North Vietnam, China, Al- 
bania, and Cuba—with which the United 
States has no diplomatic relations. 

Until yesterday, only reporters, doc- 
tors, scholars, scientists in medicine or 
public health, Red Cross personnel and 
persons with compelling humanitarian 
reasons were eligible for passport valida- 
tion to these countries. 

Now, as I understand it, under the new 
regulations, all individuals involved in 
commercial, educational, athletic, cul- 
tural, public affairs and professional 
fields will be eligible. 

This is a definite step in the direction 
of more fully realizing the American 
citizens’ basic right to travel. It indi- 
cates a recognition by the State Depart- 
ment that existing regulations were un- 
duly restrictive. 

It is my understanding that there are 
regulations being developed by the State 
Department at the present time describ- 
ing this liberalization in detail. It is my 
further understanding that under these 
regulations there will be established an 
automatic category encompassing pro- 
fessional reporters, doctors or scientists 
in the field of medicine or public health, 
scholars with a postgraduate degree or 
its equivalent engaged in research, and 
representatives of the American Red 
Cross. For those in this category the 
legal right to travel to restricted areas is 
established automatically, and denial of 
the right to travel would be subject to 
judicial review. 

With respect to all other persons de- 
elared eligible under the new policy, ap- 
plications for clearance will not be ap- 
proved automatically. A State Depart- 
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ment evaluation of the benefit to the 
United States and to the citizen traveler 
of such travel will determine whether 
permission should be given in any par- 
ticular case. The establishment of a 
legal right to travel for some categories 
of travelers is in my judgment an im- 
portant advance in this troublesome field. 
Nevertheless it remains the case that for 
the average American traveler and for 
many of the newly declared eligible ap- 
plicants the power to forbid travel by 
American citizens to certain areas of the 
world continues to reside in officials of 
the State Department, to be exercised in 
a discretionary manner without clear or 
precise standards, and without any effec- 
tive means for judicial review. 

I am, therefore, still concerned about 
the state of affairs which exists in this 
area of the law and I urge the State De- 
partment to make every effort to insure 
as great a degree of specificity as possible 
in the framing of its regulations, and to 
seriously consider still further liberali- 
zations. 

I have expressed my views on this sub- 
ject recently on several occasions. I be- 
lieve the right to travel whether at home 
or abroad, is one of our most precious 
rights; it is basic to our tradition and 
closely related to the constitutional 
rights protected by the first and fifth 
amendments of our Bill of Rights. For 
that reason, I do not believe that Gov- 
ernment officials should have the power 
to declare certain areas of the world off 
limits for American travelers except in 
cases of the utmost gravity and under 
clear standards set by Congress. 

The danger that such power can be 
abused is testified to by the area restric- 
tions which are still in effect. When 
Mr. Philip Heymann, Acting Administra- 
tor of the State Department Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, testified 
before the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, I questioned him at some 
length about the reasons underlying the 
continuation of these area restrictions. 

The reason given for restricting travel 
to these areas is that they are not recog- 
nized by the U.S. Government; lacking 
consular representation in these coun- 
tries, we cannot adequately protect our 
citizens traveling there. But the fact is 
there are many remote areas of some 
countries where travel is permitted 
which are far more risky for an Ameri- 
can traveler than Albania or North Korea 
or China, where any American is closely 
watched and his movements closely regu- 
lated. Indeed, Mr. Heymann, when I 
questioned him about this, admitted that 
there was scant justification, if any at 
all, for continuing our area restrictions 
on Albania, and I found his explanations 
of the need for such restrictions with 
respect to the other areas in question 
rather unconvincing. 

I pointed out to Mr. Heymann that if 
travel to those areas is to be restricted, 
I would place the burden on these totali- 
tarian countries to restrict it. After all, 
we base the appeal of our system on the 
fact that we are an open society which 
does not restrict basic freedoms because 
of fear of what a few may do. 

I think the case for area restrictions 
still remains to be made by the State 
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Department. And for that reason, al- 
though I am pleased with yesterday’s 
liberalization, I think much still remains 
to be done before this precious right to 
travel has been afforded the full protec- 
tion it deserves. 


REGULATION OF COMMUNITY AN- 
TENNA TELEVISION SYSTEMS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor at this point a resolution 
by the Texas Association of Broadcasters 
on CATV legislation. Being vitally con- 
nected with any measure which would 
control this form of communication, I 
think it necessary that their views be 
adequately studied. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION BY THE TEXAS ASSOCIATION OP 
BROADCASTERS, AUSTIN, TEX. 


By unanimous vote, the Texas Association 
of Broadcasters’ Board of Directors in attend- 
ance at the quarterly Board session of the 
Texas Association of Broadcasters, June 18, 
1966, at the Crest Hotel in Austin, resolved 
as follows: 

“1. In favor of legislation which would 
prohibit the transmission of program ma- 
terial and information to which the sender 
did not have clear title, or performance 
rights therein. (This should be accom- 
plished by enactment of a new section of the 
Federal Communications Act, or by broad- 
ening the provisions of Section 325). 

“2. Supporting legislation which would 
prohibit the origination of any programming 
material whatsoever by CATV systems, 

“3. In favor of CATV legislation which 
would require the FCC to provide equal pro- 
tection to all markets, regardless of size. 

4. Advocated a regulation which would 
require CATV systems to transmit the com- 
mercial breaks before and after a non-dupli- 
cated program on & local TV station.” 


RESEARCH; KEY TO FUTURE OF 
IDAHO’S SALMON AND STEEL- 
HEAD 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I re- 
member clearly how, as a boy, I unques- 
tioningly assumed that the giant salmon 
and steelhead that ran in Idaho's rivers 
and streams were evidence of nature's 
limitless bounty. I say “limitless” be- 
cause at that time there was no legal 
limit on the number of salmon and steel- 
head that could be taken, nor on the 
means that could be used to bring them 
ashore. 

Just three decades later Idaho’s waters 
were closed to salmon and steelhead fish- 
ing due to the small number of the 
mighty fish escaping from the Pacific to 
their mountain spawning grounds. The 
future of salmon and steelhead fishing— 
and I am one of those optimists who be- 
lieves it can have a future—depends upon 
discovering why the run is diminishing. 
Research is the key. 

The Interior Department appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1967, approved by the 
Congress in May, contains $249,000 in 
research funds not included in the origi- 
nal budget but added by the Appropria- 
tions Committee at my request. The 
need for these funds and their bearing 
on the future of salmon and steelhead 
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fishing is explained by Jim Humbird in 
the current issue of “Idaho Wildlife Re- 
view,” published by the Idaho Fish and 
Game Department. 

Humbird's excellent article explains 
the many problems that must be over- 
come by State and Federal fish biologists. 
To explain the use to which Federal and 
State research funds will be dedicated, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed at this point in the 
RECÒRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALMON-STEELHEAD AND THE FUTURE 
(By Jim Humbird) 


Idaho accepts the challenge of maintaining 
sport fishing for chinook salmon and steel- 
head trout for present and future genera- 
tions. Its forces are mobilized and joined 
with those of Oregon and Washington to 
develop a four-pronged attack on problems 
that appear overwhelming to cynics through- 
out the Pacific Northwest. 

Federal and tri-state fisheries manage- 
ment agencies are pooling more technical 
knowledge, time and money than ever rallied 
before to achieve the goal. They must some- 
how overcome (1) “losses” of adult upstream 
fish migrants, (2) downstream migrant mor- 
tality, (3) changes in river environment, and 
(4) reduced production rate of chinook sal- 
mon and steelhead trout. 

Pessimists declare that these are impos- 
sible problems to overcome, that the end 
of the inland salmon-steelhead fishing era 
is nigh. They say that in just 35 years Idaho 
fishing regulations spanned the days of 
abundance, when the spearing and clubbing 
of oceangoing fish was legal to complete 
closure of all salmon angling last year. 

“Not so,” says knowledgeable people ready 
to meet the challenge. All three races of 
salmon coming to Idaho to spawn three-score 
years ago or more were in a slump for reasons 
far less apparent than now. Old records show 
that escapement of spring and summer 
chinook salmon into this state in 1938, 1942 
and 1944 was somewhat less than last year’s 
long-time low. These declines in numbers 
led to the Idaho regulatory ban against all 
spearing and snagging of fish in 1945, 


THE THIRTY YEARS OF CONCERN 


Not until 1935 (only 31 years ago) was 
there any apparent concern about the pos- 
sible future of chinook salmon in Idaho, 
That was the date when a daily bag limit of 
two salmon and three in possession was 
established. The same State Legislature, 
however, allowed seining of salmon in the 
Snake River from Lewiston to Captain John 
Creek, and the sale of such fish without a 
permit. 

The first mention of salmon and steelhead 
in any Idaho laws was in 1893 when the State 
Legislature made it illegal to use seines, nets, 
spears and the like for capturing any fish 
except salmon, salmon-trout (presumably 
steelhead) and sturgeon. 

The first year-round salmon closure on 
spawning streams was made on a portion of 
Redfish Lake Creek in 1956, and on Yankee 
Fork the following year. 

The use of regulations became more in- 
tensive in 1960 with the limitation of one 
single hook and no treble hooks larger than 
5/16 inch point to shank on the South Fork 
of the Salmon River. This was amended the 
next year by outlawing any double, treble or 
multiple hooks in the same waters, and also 
on a portion of the Selway River. The latter 
regulation was deleted in 1963, but Bear Val- 
ley and Sulphur creeks were added to the re- 
striction, 

Further limitations on fishing gear came 
last year to the South Fork of the Salmon 
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when sinkers were required to be fastened 18 
inches above the hook and no extra weight 
attached to hook or lure. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


But there is no denying that the chal- 
lenges ahead are great. A count now is un- 
derway at the mouth of the Columbia River 
to learn how many spring-chinook salmon 
will leave the ocean to spawn this year. 
Some 122,000 fish are expected in this es- 
capement above all commercial fishing and 
most Indian fishing, at a point in the Bonne- 
ville Reservoir just below The Dalles Dam. 

This should allow about 84,000 spring- 
chinook salmon to pass through the fishway 
at McNary Dam, and 32,00 at Ice Harbor Dam 
just above the confluence of the Columbia 
and Snake rivers. Most of these fish are des- 
tined for Idaho, for Gem State fishermen, 
and for seeding spawning beds in headwater 
streams nearly a thousand miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, 

One of the great challenges is learning why 
about 29 per cent of last year’s spring 
chinook salmon could not be accounted for 
during their passage from Bonneville Dam 
through the reservoir; why another 34 
per cent were lost“ from The Dalles Dam 
and reservoir to McNary Dam; and why 38 
per cent more fish did not complete the trou- 
bled journey to Ice Harbor Dam. 

Similar unexplained disappearances total- 
ling many thousands of fish are experienced 
with summer and fall races of chinook 
salmon, as well as steelhead trout, through 
these river barriers. 

Downstream salmon and steelhead mi- 
grants, or smolts, heading for a long sojourn 
in lush ocean pastures after being hatched in 
Idaho, likewise suffer huge losses, posting an- 
other serious challenge to fisheries manage- 
ment people. Studies show that there may 
be a 10 per cent loss of smolts which pass 
through turbines at each of the dams. 

Assuming that the gauntlet will include 
ten dams on the Snake and Columbia rivers 
between Idaho and the Pacific Ocean, the ex- 
pected loss of downstream migrants will be in 
the neighborhood of 65 per cent of the num- 
bers trying to get through! In cold fig- 
ures, this means that about 350,000 smolts 
will reach the ocean for every million young 
salmon and steelhead starting the trip. 

The brutal fact is that about three times 
as many smolts will be needed to offset 
downstream losses in the turbines of dams 
now built or planned in order to get the same 
number of smolts to the ocean. 

Increased production of Idaho smolts and 
young steelhead trout can be achieved 
through the use of conventional fish hatch- 
eries, by fully using all natural rearing areas 
and building a chain of rearing ponds within 
the back country drainages of the river sys- 
tems involved, notably the Clearwater and 
Salmon systems. Much of this work already 
is underway. 


RESEARCH ON THE MOVE 


This year, federal and tri-state fisheries 
management people will make a study of the 
Columbia River Indian harvest of fish and 
develop gear for tagging studies to be con- 
ducted in 1967. 

Next year, the research team will work in 
the Bonneville-Dalles area to learn how ac- 
curate the fish counts are at the facilities 
of the two dams. Unknown factors at present 
include: 

(1). fallback of fish over the dams and re- 
counting, 

(2). boat lock passage of fish through the 
dams in both directions, 

(3). tributary stream turnoffs that may 
account for some of the fish losses“ between 
dams, and 

(4). death of fish from injuries and other 
causes. x 

The same type of study is planned for 
1968 in the reservoir-river areas of McNary, 
Ice Harbor and Priest River. 
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ACTION BASED ON FACTS 

Corrective action will be taken as the facts 
are known during and following the “crash”: 
study program. 

(1). to account for adult fish that never 
reach Ice Harbor Dam, 

(2). to reduce losses, 

(3). to determine the mortality rates of 
smolts more precisely, 

(4). to develop means for safer passage 
of adult fish runs and downstream migrants, 
and 

(5). to increase Idaho's production of 
smolts. 

With this kind of research program leading 
to corrective action as needed, all is not lost 
for inland sports fishing of salmon and 
steelhead. 


- THE CONDITION OF THE BRITISH 


POUND STERLING 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, talk 
about the British pound sterling has long 
been the best available indicator of the 
health of the world’s money system. Dur- 
ing recent years, the world has come to 
realize that the weakness of the pound 
reflects as much disequilibrium in the 
world’s finances as it does stagnation in 
Britain’s economy. Now the rumors of 
sterling devaluation have begun again— 
less than a year after the most recent 
crisis-inspired rescue operation. 

The coming sterling crisis, which Clyde 
Farnsworth reports on from London in 
the New York Times, is even more dis- 
turbing than those which the world has 
already survived. For it comes against a 
background of skyrocketing interest 
rates, mounting economic nationalism, 
and growing international financial dis- 
location. Because of the pound sterling’s 
position as a major vehicle of interna- 
tional trade and finance, trouble for the 
pound has always had worldwide im- 
plications. Because of the pound’s 
chronic weakness, speculative—-and 
sound—opinion has long concentrated 
upon it as the weak link in the interna- 
tional chain of economic and financial 
relations. In recent years, great efforts 
have been made to shore up the pound 
and preserve the stability of the world’s 
money. Every day that passes calls ever- 
more into doubt the effectiveness of these 
efforts. 

Devaluation of the pound—if and when 
it comes—will not only be the outcome 
of Britain’s troubled economic conditions. 
It is also certain to set off a chain of com- 
petitive devaluations as to other trading 
nations seek to protect themselves 
against suddenly cheap British exports. 
It will mean that the United States— 
which has inspired, led, and backed the 
official effort to protect the pound—will 
face a wall of undervalued currencies and 
an onslaught of underpriced imports. It 
may finally signal an end to the present 
system of fixed foreign exchange parties 
and of currencies artificially tied to gold. 

The threat of a new sterling crisis has 
major implications for Americans, We 
must recognize that last-minute rescue 
operations are no substitute for long- 
range, rational programs for stability. 
We must face the fact that short-term 
emergency dollars which are pumped in 
during a crisis to save the pound are no 
substitute for long-term productive dol- 
lars which are desperately needed all 
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over the free world as the solid financial 
base for continued economic prosperity. 

We must begin to face up to the fact 
that the current international monetary 
system is not immutable and that there 
is nothing sacred about gold. And we 
must make clear to ourselves and to the 
world that American prosperity and 
American income and American jobs are 
not to be sacrificed in the high-minded 
pursuit of international economic ideals— 
while the rest of the world gets on with 
the business of international economic 
competition. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the article “Britain May Face New 
Pound Crisis,” by Clyde Farnsworth, in 
the New York Times of July 11, 1966, be_ 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BRITAIN May Face New Pounp Crisis— 
OMINOUS SUGGESTIONS MADE THAT DEVALUA- 
TION MAY BE PREFERABLE Way OutT—PoLicy 
BEING CRITICIZED—MINISTER OF FINANCE 
POINTS TO ECONOMY AS PLUNGING “DEEPER 
AND DEEPER” 

(By Clyde H. Farnsworth) 

Lonnon, July 10.—Britain is headed for her 
fourth and possibly most severe sterling crisis 
since the Labor Government came to power 
in October, 1964, 

Ominous suggestions that devaluation may 
be the preferable way out are being heard 
increasingly. 

The Observer, a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, devoted its editorial page to the prob- 
lems of the pound today and concluded: 

“The solemn fact is that Britain has now 
got to the point where even the pains of a 
forced devaluation might be less damaging 
than the slow decline which must result from 
refusing to face the fact that our currency 
is overvalued.” 

The left-leaning New Statesman warned 
that “time is running out on the Govern- 
ment.” 

PICKS UP THEME 

William Rees-Mogg, an infiuential Tory 
columnist for The Sunday Times, picking 
up this theme, said: “The really alarming 
thing is that time is running out while the 
Government pursues a policy which cannot 
decide the issue one way or the other.” 

The French have long believed that Britain 
will have to devalue the pound if she really 
wants to join the European Common Market, 

Hints of this were dropped by French 
Premier Georges Pompidou in his meeting 
with Prime Minister Harold Wilson last week. 
He spoke of “sacrifices” made by France and 
her own devaluation of the franc in 1958. 

French Finance Minister Michel Debré 
commented more directly about the British 
position last week before members of the 
Paris Bourse (stock exchange). 


DEEPER AND DEEPER 


“The British economy plunges deeper and 
deeper with every passing day,” he said, add- 
ing that the British Government refuses to 
face its real responsibilities, and to take 
the measures required by the situation.” 

The growing pressure on the pound, which 
has dropped the exchange rate for sterling to 
its lowest levels since November, 1964, is a 
reflection of pessimism both here and in 
foreign financial centers. 

In the last four months, British reserves 
have fallen by more than £200-million ($560- 
million). The precise figure is unknown be- 
cause of undisclosed borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Britain’s total reserves now stand only 
slightly higher than her over-all borrowings 
taken out to meet earlier crises of the last 
20 months. 

This would not be viewed so pessimistically 
were it not for miscalculations in the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to slow domestic consump- 
tion, a big battle brewing within the Labor 
party over the desirability of curbing wage 
increases and the inexorable rise in interest 
rates abroad, pulling short term funds from 
London to other financial centers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, James 
Callaghan, conceded publicly last week for 
the first time that Britain would not get 
external payments into balance until some- 
time next year. 

In the first quarter of this year, the deficit 
was £99-million ($277-million) with imports 
rising faster than exports and long-term 
capital flowing outward at a high rate in 
anticipation of fresh budgetary restrictions 
on foreign investments. 


DOUBTS ARE CAST 


The long seamen’s strike has cast doubts 
over the improvement to be expected in the 
second quarter. 

The Treasury's target for payments equi- 
librium had always been the end of this 
year, though it had been conceded privately 
in Whitehall long before the Chancellor's 
statement last week that the target would 
not be reached. 

Besides the expected stiffer curbs on for- 
eign investment, the latest budget created 
machinery for a powerful new deflationary 
tax. 
It levies a tax on workers in the service 
industries. Manufacturing companies will 
have to pay too, but they will get rebates 
and premiums for their workers a few months 
after paying the tax. 

There are many complaints about the 
inequalities of the new tax, but the chief 
complaint is that it does not begin hitting 
the economy, squeezing out funds and there- 
by lowering the over-all rate of consumption 
and hopefully imports, until September. 

The chief question now is whether sterling 
can wait. The Government is reluctant to 
take new measures now because of the risk 
that another dose of restrictions would con- 
demn the country to economic recession, 
stagnation and unemployment for a long 
time. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S UNSUNG SPAN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in this period of appreciation 
for our country’s natural beauty, I wish 
to offer for enjoyment an article written 
about “West Virginia’s Unsung Span,” a 
natural bridge in Roane County. 

The article was written by William 
Blizzard and appeared in the Sunday 
Gazette-Mail of Charleston, W. Va., on 
June 26, 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp for others 
to read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Nearly everyone has heard of the famous 
natural bridge near Lexington, Va. It has 
been sketched, photographed and written 
about for more than 100 years, and was a 
talked-of attraction even before it was pur- 
chased from George III by Thomas Jefferson 
in 1774. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia has used 
its natural bridge to good advantage as a 
magnet for tourist dollars. Any sensible 
state would do so. 

Yet there is a state with a natural bridge 
almost twice as long as the famous one in 
Rockbridge County, Va., which has never 
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told a tourist about its rocky prize. This 
natural bridge may be one of the four or 
five longest in the United States, yet the 
state which possesses it has contrived to 
Keep that possession a secret. 

The secret has been so well kept, in fact, 
that not even the residents of this close- 
mouthed state know about it—or at least 
not many of them do. This natural bridge 
has never earned a tourist dollar, and has 
never even been seen by a tourist who was 
lured by a travel folder. 

There seems only one reason for such se- 
crecy about such a natural wonder: The 
state in question is afraid someone will steal 
it. 

It would be difficult to cart away, unde- 
tected, a chunk of solid sandstone 150 feet 
long, 20 feet thick, and 40 feet wide, but the 
fear of such theft is the only plausible rea- 
son for not telling the world about it. 

What is the name of this state so endowed 
with natural wonders that it is unwilling to 
advertise a natural bridge at least 150 feet 
long? Surely, tourist money is not needed in 
a state so indifferent to the potential tourist 
interest of such a natural bridge. 

You may judge for yourself. The name of 
the state is West Virginia. 

To be fair with the Department of Com- 
merce and others who attempt to promote 
West Virginia, the unpromoted Mountaineer 
natural bridge has certain drawbacks. Yet 
it does exist and appears to be one of the 
longest in the United States. 

Its main drawback is lack of height, al- 
though that didn’t discourage Napoleon. 
The Virginia bridge near Lexington, for ex- 
ample, is 215 feet high, although it is only 
90 feet long. 

In Powell County, Ky., in that state’s Nat- 
ural Bridge State Park, is a natural stone 
bridge 92 feet high, although it has a span 
of only 76 feet. 

The West Virginia natural bridge is only 
about 45 feet high, but it should be worth a 
few thousand words in any publicity man’s 
brochure, and, over a period of years, sev- 
eral thousand dollars in the West Virginia 
till. 

The really big, long natural bridges are in 
the West, with Utah leading the rest of the 
country by quite a few bridges and quite a 
few feet in length and height. But the long- 
est natural bridge in the East appears to be, 
without question, in West Virginia. 

I have been unable to find any official 
measurements on the bridge, or any officials 
who ever heard of it. So I'll give my own 
estimates, against the time more accurate 
measurements are made. 

West Virginia’s natural bridge, I'A guess, 
is between 150 and 200 feet long, depending 
upon where you begin and end your measure- 
ments. The width is between 40 and 50 feet, 
the thickness about 20 feet. 

From the bottom of the span to the ground 
at the highest point is about 25 feet, about 
six feet at the lowest. The span itself is of 
massive sandstone capable of bearing great 
weight. Something over a decade ago a gas 
well was drilled in the area, and the heavy 
drilling machinery was carried over the 
bridge, which was made into a part of the 
gas-rigger’s road. 

There is one other drawback to the West 
Virginia natural bridge, from an ad man's 
point of view. This has to do with the way 
in which it was formed and the terrain sur- 
rounding it, 

Erosion carved it, of course, as it created 
all natural bridges. But with the more 
photogenic bridges the span stands alone 
and isolated with blue sky showing beneath 
the arch. Not so the West Virginia bridge; 
there is a hill behind it, a not-unexpected 
sight in West Virginia. 

Still, this is no major difficulty. With a 
little work and considerable chopping and 
sawing away of trees and underbrush, the 
West Virginia natural bridge can look mighty 
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pretty on a color postal card. It will even 
look good to the weekend button-pusher. 

Just now, even Ansel Adams couldn't do 
much for it. Because of trees and under- 
brush and the lack of a prepared viewing 
area, you simply can find no position from 
which to photograph the entire bridge. 
Rectifying this situation offers no problem 
except cost. 

You may wonder where this bridge is, and 
I'll get to that presently. First, a little more 
about the bridge and its surroundings. 

This natural bridge, oddly enough, is not 
mentioned in any state geological survey. It 
has been cut by a small stream which resi- 
dents say is now nearly dry during the entire 
year, but the geological identity of the sand- 
stone is unknown to me. Several massive 
sandstones outcrop in the area. 

The natural bridge was once part of a thick 
sandstone outcrop on a hillside, and a stream 
flowed over it, forming a waterfall. But 
about 40 or 50 feet from the edge of the 
waterfall a fissure developed in the stone and 
the stream dropped through it. 

In time, abrasive stream action widened 
the fissure until it was about 100 feet long 
and 20 or more feet wide. In this manner, 
a “bridge” was isolated from the main body 
of the outcrop. At the same time, the stream 
cut away the softer materials underneath the 
span, so that the natural bridge became as 
it is today. 

The cutting stream has apparently de- 
creased in size. It was a mere trickle on my 
recent visit. Behind the bridge itself, but 
separate from it, is an undercut shelter of 
sandstone under which a man may stand if 
he is not too tall. 

For many years, according to my inform- 
ants, picnickers have visited this area, a cool 
oasis in summer. Horses and cows also loaf 
under the bridge, as I was quick to discern, 
and you will be quick to discern, too, if you 
get to the area in the near future. 

It is not unlikely that stone-age man used 
this bridge and the associated shelter as a 
dwelling. It is certain that the first settlers 
of Spencer used a somewhat similar shelter 
formation, perhaps composed of the same 
sandstone stratum, for a home (State Maga- 
zine of March 6, 1966). 

The natural bridge is about 18 miles from 
Spencer. One way to get there from Charles- 
ton is to take W. Va. 4 to the intersection of 
W. Va. 36 a few miles south of Clay. From 
there, continue west on W. Va. 36 to a town 
called Left Hand. 


On top of the first hill past Left Hand 


(Vineyard Hill) going toward Spencer, turn 
off on a rock-base road on the left for about 
two miles, keeping left at all major inter- 
sections. On the top of another hill turn 
left on another, miserable-looking, rutted 
dirt road for about one-half mile, and that’s 
as far as your car will go. 

You will be in the yard of Earl Nida (pro- 
nounced by most people as Nighdee), and 
you will have to walk about one-half mile to 
see the bridge. Nida is accustomed to the 
curious and won't mind giving directions. 

He does not, however, own the natural 
bridge. According to Nida, it belongs to 
Clark Johnson, whose postoffice address is 
Looneyville. 

If you make this trip, you will see a bona- 
fide natural bridge, the longest, I believe, in 
the East. It badly needs development, and 
you may be disappointed in what you find, 
although it is as nearly like what I have de- 
scribed as I can make it. 

This natural bridge, most unnaturally un- 
heard of, is in Roane County, in Geary Dis- 
trict. The key to finding it is in finding 
Vineyard Hill, just past Left Hand, going 
west. You'll know if you missed Vineyard 
Hill when you look around and find yourself 
in Clover. 

That’s where all West Virginians would be 
if they were receiving the benefits of their 
state’s natural advantages and natural re- 
sources. 
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BLACK POWER AND WHITE HELP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal of July 11, entitled “Black Power 
and White Help,” is worthy of attention 
of all Americans. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLACK POWER AND WHITE HELP 


At his press conference the other day, 
President Johnson expressed an almost 
paternal impatience with the Negroes who 
have raised the cry of “black power.” He 
scolded them gently, saying that the Govern- 
ment is already doing everything it can. His 
sentiment is probably widely shared, but we 
fear it may be missing an important part of 
the point of the new militancy. 

What the President implies when he says 
the Government is doing everything it can 
is that practically everything must be done 
by the Government. That view causes Ad- 
ministration officials and others to interpret 
any expression of Negro unrest, even an out- 
cry of disgust at the white man’s “help” so 
far, as a plea for more of the same Govern- 
mental remedy. 

The “black power” term, coined by Stokely 
Carmichael of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee and Floyd B. Mc- 
Kissick of the Congress of Racial Equality, is 
of course vague in meaning. One could 
possibly argue that it is merely a slogan 
calling for greater legitimate Negro activity 
in Negro affairs, but the goading language 
hints at something more sinister and violent, 
whether or not it’s intended to. 

But if the exact intent or direction of this 
offshoot of the civil rights movement is fuzzy, 
its origin shouldn't be. The “black power” 
cry is first of all a wail of anger born of 
frustration—the frustration of the Negro’s 
unhappy history in this country and, more 
pointedly, the frustration of recent over- 
optimism and subsequent waning hopes. 

Ever since the first rumblings of the civil 
rights movement the Negro has been 
promised a new world, by his own leaders and 
by politicians generally. Someone will get 
you a job. Someone will rebuild your city. 
Someone will take care of your family. 
Someone will give you equality. 

And in most cases the “someone” was the 
Federal Government. The Negro’s role was 
to threaten and cajole the Government, then 
the Government would do the rest. 

These were plainly impossible promises, 
and all the more so because the Negro was 
led to believe his gratification would come 
instantly and easily. It was mostly a dream, 
the stuff of which political victories are 
made; the laws and programs have better 
served the politicians who invented them 
than their nominal beneficiaries. Who could 
be surprised that disappointment and dis- 
trust are the consequences? 

Negro leaders who have expressed horror 
at the violent turn of things are not free of 
blame. Not only have they encouraged the 
belief that Federal magic produces “equal- 
ity,” but in the process of needling the Gov- 
ernment to do their bidding they have also 
fostered the principle that the individual 
must obey only those laws he deems just. 

The moderate leaders now say the militants 
have gone too far, but it was they who drew 
the murky principle. It is a small philosoph- 
ical step from preaching scorn for the law to 
advocating “taking” by force what is “right- 
fully yours.” 

So with all these pigeons coming home, 
the wonder really ought to be that “black 
power” hasn’t attracted a wider following. 
That it hasn’t is a credit to the majority of 
the Negro people, who evidently agree with 
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Roy Wilkins of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People that it 
could lead to a self-defeating racism full of 
potential for further trouble. 

Stripped of its emotive racist overtones 
and properly channeled by responsible lead- 
ers, “black power” could actually be made 
to go in a quite different direction. For it’s 
plain that many Negroes are realizing the 
limits of appealing to others and beginning 
to yearn for direct Negro initiatives to 
achieve the social, political and economic 
advancement they want. Constructive pro- 
grams of self-help may not work quickly and 
easily, but they are nonetheless essential. 

Perhaps this will prove to be too optimistic 
an assessment of “black power,” given the 
demagogic way it is currently being bandied 
about. Certainly it is likely to be unduly 
hopeful if the politicians hear only a plea 
for new Governmental promises and then 
go on feeding the fires of the present frus- 
tration. 


AMERICA NEEDS A STRONG 
RESERVE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we are 
facing a continuing attempt by the De- 
partment of Defense to merge the mili- 
tary Reserve services of our Nation with 
the National Guard units of the several 
States. 

The new plan of the Department is in 
reality merely a rehash of the plan so 
emphatically rejected by Congress 1 year 
ago. Of course, this year’s model is in a 
little different package than the original 
proposal, but it is all too plain that the 
new plan is only an attempt by Secretary 
McNamara to accomplish by legislation 
what he has been unable to complete by 
executive mandate. 

While it is thoughtful of the Secretary 
of Defense to give us an opportunity to 
rubberstamp his actions, I for one feel 
that the reasons which led us to reject 
this plan 1 year ago compel us to like- 
wise reject this new version of it. In- 
deed, events since that time in Vietnam 
and elsewhere make it mandatory that 
we reject any and all actions that would 
weaken the effectiveness of our Reserves. 

Apparently, the Defense Department 
has forgotten the reasons we gave for 
rejecting this plan last year. Since the 
Secretary has offered us the same plan as 
the one we turned down then, he can 
have no objection if we repeat some of 
the reasons which led to our action. 
First, however, I wish to focus your at- 
tention on a problem which has arisen as 
a direct result of the merger plan and 
the Defense Department’s failure to com- 
ply with our rejection of it. 

Every day the mail brings me letters 
from fellow Texans seeking clarifi- 
cation of the status of the Reserve. 
Some of these veterans of World War II, 
Korea, and the Berlin callup do not even 
plead the case of the Reserve; they sim- 
ply wish to know where they stand. 

It is not hard to understand the con- 
fusion of the men in the ranks of our Re- 
serve organizations. How could they be 
anything but confused when they read 
one day that the Congress of the United 
States has positively rejected a plan to 
abolish their outfits and the next that the 
Department of Defense is moving ahead 
full speed with the plan? When I answer 
these letters, I am at a loss to explain 
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why the Secretary of Defense refuses to 
obey an obvious congressional mandate. 

Surely the Secretary cannot contend 
that he does not understand our deter- 
mination to maintain an adequate Re- 
serve force. In 1965, when the merger 
plan came before this body, we rejected 
it and provided funds for both National 
Guard and Reserve structures. Fur- 
thermore, we included language in the 
appropriations act which was designed 
to prevent the merger and to forestall 
any major shakeup of the Reserve pro- 
gram. 

On September 29, 1965, the President 
signed the appropriations act for the 
Department of Defense, containing this 
language and prohibiting the abolition of 
any sizable element of the Reserves. On 
the next day, September 30, Secretary 
McNamara announced the dissolution of 
10 major combat units including the 
trained 6 combat units of the U.S. Army 
Reserve. This was, of course, contrary 
to the express will of Congress as con- 
curred in by Presidential signature. 

Last October, when the Secretary of 
Defense announced his decision to in- 
activate some 750 Reserve units with an 
aggregate strength of 55,220 men, we 
unanimously adopted a resolution in the 
Armed Services Committee, on which I 
serve, asking that the implementation of 
the plan be delayed. 

We did this because the inactivation 
plan came so late in the legislative year 
that we did not have adequate time to 
assess its merit. The Secretary ignored 
our request and proceeded immediately 
to deactivate the units. It is easy to see 
how a Reserve member might be con- 
cerned by the Defense Department's ob- 
vious disregard of congressional opinion. 

And today, the Defense Department is 
continuing its Reserve reduction plan in 
defiance of the stated will of Congress. 
According to Department directives, a 
number of Air Reserve units will be abol- 
ished by October of 1966. Some of these 
units are the same ones which so re- 
cently demonstrated their value to this 
country’s military effort by logging more 
than 1 million air passenger miles and 
more than 5½ million ton-miles flying 
men and cargo to Vietnam. 

It is not true military preparedness to 
disband a unit while it is being used to 
support a combat effort. Such a policy 
not only lessens the number of men serv- 
ing in a vital area but also has a debili- 
tating effect on the morale of the re- 

men. 

I would like to share with Senators a 
letter written to me by a member of the 
Reserve in Texas, because it expresses 
the concern for the future of the Reserve 
shared by its many dedicated members. 

When speaking of the confusion 
caused by the revival of the merger plan, 
the letter reads: 


We feel that the many years of service we 
have contributed to the defense of our coun- 
try entitle us to more consideration in the 
form of information as to our future status 
he Department of Defense is not just 
dealing with units on paper or with ma- 
chines, but with the hearts and minds of 
thousands of dedicated Reservists... 
Could you please enlighten us? 


I hope that I shall be able to answer 
“yes.” 
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Yes, we will not be content to merely 
bury the merger plan again and hope 
that the Defense Department will return 
to its job of strengthening our long- 
range national security rather than con- 
tinue on its present course of weakening 
it. 

Yes, we agree that the annual revival 
of the merger plan has such a damaging 
effect upon the morale and readiness of 
the Reserve that we cannot be content to 
indicate only our present disapproval of 
it. Instead we will reject the plan once 
and for all and make it unmistakably 
clear that we do not intend to allow the 
Reserve program to fall into a sort of 
Defense Department limbo of un- 
certainty. 

I hope that I shall be able to answer 
“yes,” for if I cannot, the future of the 
Reserve is in grave danger. How can we 
honestly expect to have a dedicated and 
prepared Reserve when its members do 
not know from one day to the next if 
there will even be a Reserve? 

And we do need the Reserve. This 
country needed a strong, well-equipped 
Reserve last year when we rejected this 
merger plan, and it needs one today. 
The policies followed by the Department 
of Defense are not providing for such a 
Reserve. 

First of all, the merger plan abolishes 
6 Army Reserve  divisions—55,000 
trained, experienced officers and men 
anxious to serve. Perhaps the events of 
the last year have convinced the Secre- 
tary of Defense that a reduction in man- 
power of this size is feasible, but I ques- 
tion this. No doubt many of our young 
men called away from jobs and families 
by the steadily increasing selective serv- 
ice drafts are likewise unable to under- 
stand why our Department of Defense 
has chosen this time to reduce the num- 
ber of men available for defense. 

A year ago, we were told that these 
55,000 men would be used to bring Na- 
tional Guard units up to 80 percent of 
full strength and thus provide this coun- 
try with a more effective defense force. 


The history of the past year has not sub- 


stantiated this hope. Since the reserv- 
ists are in no way obligated to join the 
National Guard, many of them have un- 
derstandably refused to give up an expe- 
rienced and honored unit for a strange 
new one. 

More important, many would-be trans- 
ferees are not geographically located 
with respect to a National Guard unit 
to enable them to apply their particular 
skills where needed. Of the 55,000 men 
in the U.S. Army Reserve units inac- 
tivated by the Defense Department last 
fall, only 783—or 1% percent of the 
total—voluntarily joined Army Reserve 
National Guard drill paid units. Perhaps 
there is some new justification for this 
aspect of the merger plan. If so, I would 
be very interested in hearing it because 
the old reason is even less persuasive now 
than it was a year ago. 

Perhaps this reorganization would 
save $150 million as the Defense Depart- 
ment claims; probably not. Even so, 
this amount is small indeed when com- 
pared with the immeasurable damage 
which might result to this Nation if we 
were caught short in time of need. 
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Perhaps we did not need the presence 
of an effective Reserve in the Cuban 
missile crisis and the Berlin callup of a 
very few years ago, but I for one was glad 
the Reserves were there. Perhaps our 
enemies would have backed down from 
a possible nuclear war anyway—perhaps. 

While I commend the Defense Depart- 
ment for all its efforts to save the tax- 
payer money, I must point out that the 
amount allegedly lost under the present 
Reserve system organization is very lit- 
tle indeed when one considers the in- 
surance policy it purchases. 

The total reduction in manpower of 
120,000 men caused by the merger is a 
highly questionable “improvement” at 
best. With many knowledgeable ob- 
servers predicting that our Vietnam 
commitment may soon equal the one we 
had in Korea, it seems difficult, extreme- 
ly difficult, to justify any reduction what- 
soever in our armed strength. 

Furthermore, with the great number 
of options open to those hostile to the 
interests of this country—trouble in 
Berlin, a flareup in the Middle East, a 
new Congo, or renewed hostilities in the 
Dominican Republic—it is very difficult 
indeed to predict what our contingency 
requirements may be in the immediate 
future. There is serious doubt that the 
reduced Reserve strength meets our war 
plan requirements. 

As I recall, a part of the McNamara 
argument supporting the reduction of 
Army Reserve combat divisions was that 
they were not required by contingency 
plans. I expect that at the time this 
assessment was made, more than a year 
ago, the Defense Department did not 
seriously expect that it would have to 
activate a 17th division in the Army and 
a 4th division in the Marine Corps active 
forces. 

There is quite an inconsistency here. 
The Defense Department is building up 
the active forces while at the same time 
it is reducing its Reserve components. 
This does not make sense. History has 
taught us all too many times that it is 
far better to bear the expense of pre- 
paredness than to risk the disaster of 
unpreparedness. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION—PRESENTATION BY 
DR. ROGER A. FREEMAN 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the great privilege of partic- 
ipating in a colloquium dealing with 
the economic aspects of higher education. 
The colloquium was sponsored by the 
College Scholarship Service and the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and 
was held at Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Among the very distinguished educa- 
tors who participated in this colloquium 
was Dr. Roger A. Freeman, who cur- 
rently is senior staff member of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, located at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Freeman and I have long 
shared a deep interest in finding more 
effective means to provide financial as- 
sistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and to the families of students at 
those institutions who are faced with 
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the burden of meeting the rising costs 
of a college education. 

Dr. Freeman has shared his knowledge 
of this subject with our committee in 
both Houses of Congress, and his testi- 
mony has been of immeasurable help 
in our consideration of legislation deal- 
ing with higher education. His pres- 
entation at Lake Geneva, I found to be 
a most penetrating and enlightening 
analysis of the problems of higher educa- 
tion costs pointing out the decreasing 
utility of present means for financing 
higher education and supporting strongly 
the tax credit approach as a sound means 
for solving at least a part of this 
problem. 

We have twice during the past years 
debated this proposal in the Sen- 
ate, and recent polls disclose that 70 
percent of the people from all income 
levels across the country are in favor of 
tax credits for the purpose of helping 
students obtain a college education and 
over 89 percent of the president and trus- 
tees of the country’s educational institu- 
tions replying to a poll on the subject 
conducted by the Citizens Committee on 
Higher Education. Mr. President, I ask 
that Dr. Freeman’s presentation entitled: 
“Aiding Higher Education Through In- 
come Tax Credits for Tuitions and Gifts,” 
be printed in the Recor as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AIDING HIGHER EDUCATION THROUGH INCOME 
Tax CREDITS FOR TUITIONS AND GIFTS 

(By Roger A. Freeman, senior staff member, 

the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 

and Peace, Stanford University, colloquium 

on the economic aspects of higher educa- 

tion, College Scholarship Service, College 

Entrance Examination Board, Lake Geneva, 

Wis., May 22-25, 1966) 

During the past five years federal aid to 
education has truly come into its own. Pro- 
grams authorized by the 87th, 88th and 89th 
Congress, each of which was in turn designat- 
ed “the Education Congress,” rewarded faith- 
ful and intense efforts which have been ac- 
tive on Capitol Hill and throughout the na- 
tion for over 100 years. Repeated rebuffs, 
defeats and frustrations, extending over 
decades, did not deter nor discourage the 
protagonists of federal aid. They came back 
each time, heads bloody but unbowed, to 
fight another day, till the political climate 
Was right and their unceasing toil came to 
fruition in the 1960's. 

Federal spending for education jumped 
from $1.1 billion in 1962 to $4.2 billion in 
recommended new obligational authority in 
fiscal 1967, according to the functional break- 
down in the President’s Budget of January 
1966. And if other funds are added which are 
channeled into education or related to it but 
not so labeled in the budget, the total now 
runs over $10 billion, or almost one-fourth 
of all educational expenditures in the United 
States. Whether we view these developments 
with pride and enthusiasm or with concern 
and regret—and there are undoubtedly ad- 
herents of both viewpoints in this audience— 
we can all agree that the events of the 1960’s 
constitute a major breakthrough in national 
government action in the field of education 
which may well be only the forerunner of 
greater things to come. 

If federal funds have not yet brought af- 
fluence to our schools and colleges, they have 
certainly assisted in various facets of their 
activities. But the most intriguing aspect 
may well be that Congress never saw fit to 
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grant aid in the form or for the purpose for 
which the leaders in the century-old cam- 
paign had demanded it; for the general sup- 
port of operations, to be used at the discre- 
tion of the established educational authori- 
ties boards of education, boards of trustees 
and their administrators, The huge federal 
monies are fragmentized, minutely ear- 
marked to multitudes of special programs 
and projects, many of them new or to be in- 
augurated and not part of the established 
curriculum or operations. Institutional 
support has remained a fond but seemingly 
unrealizable dream. All of the federal funds 
are closely directed and controlled by the 
Washington agencies that parcel them out 
and supervise their spending. 

Although in a few big universities the fed- 
eral sources now total almost as much as all 
their other revenues combined, very little of 
the federal money can be applied to the pur- 
pose that used to be regarded as the para- 
mount task of educational institutions and 
is their most expensive: the general instruc- 
tion of pupils through the 12 grades and for 
four years of undergraduate study. That 
problem, the toughest in the financing of 
education, rests as firmly as ever in the laps 
of governing boards and administrators. 
The core of the instructional budget is of 
course faculty salaries. It is not only the 
biggest item on the expenditure side. It is 
the most crucial one in determining the cali- 
ber of the faculty and thus of educational 
quality. And it is the hardest to come by. 
But with only few exceptions none of the 
federal funds can be used to pay the salaries 
of teachers for the regular courses of instruc- 
tion, to hire more faculty members and to 
pay them better wages. Nor is such relief in 
sight from Washington. 

This is true for the common schools as well 
as for IHL (Institutions of Higher Learning). 
The spokesmen in the fight for federal aid to 
schools had long demanded “Federal Aid 
without Federal Control.” They envisaged a 
general subsidy, similar in form to the state 
school aid by which now almost $10 billion 
are distributed annually to provide 39% of 
current public school income. But the na- 
tional government does not seem prepared to 
grant school boards as much autonomy as 
state legislatures do. Extensive campaigns 
and annual battles, stretching over decades, 
for federal aid to school operations (or teach- 
ers’ salaries) and for classroom construction 
wound up with more than a score of pro- 
grams, many of them new and all of them 
specified by Congress and tightly regulated 
by the U.S. Office of Education: special cur- 
ricula for children of low-income parents, 
supplemental educational centers, selected 
fields of occupational training, counseling 
and guidance, school lunches, some types of 
instructional and library materials and text- 
books, in-service training of personnel, etc. 
But no help with paying teachers’ salaries or 
building classrooms, 

Events in higher education offer a close 
parallel. President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education in 1946-48 recommended 
gradually rising amounts of federal grants 
for operations and construction at public 
IHL. It brought no action, particularly 
when the Association of American Univer- 
sities, soon after, sponsored the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education which flatly 
declared: “This Commission has reached the 
unanimous conclusion that we, as a nation, 
should call a halt at this time to the intro- 
duction of new programs of direct federal 
aid to colleges and universities.” 

But a few years later, when attempts to 
obtain indirect aid to higher education 
through tax relief were making no head- 
way, the sentiment for direct aid gained 
ground in academic circles. The National 
Science Foundation, in its 1960 report, ex- 
pressed the prevailing view among many 
proponents of federal aid to higher educa- 
tion: “The situation appears to call for gen- 
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eral aid to U. S. universities patterned some- 
what after that provided universities in the 
United Kingdom by the University Grants 
Committee. In any event, the question 
arises of direct subsidy to educational in- 
stitutions in order to increase the overall 
strength of their departments and to provide 
greater flexibility in their administration.” 

Soon after, the chairman of President Ken- 
nedy’s Task Force on Education, President 
Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue University, 
testifying for federal aid, told the U. S. House 
Education Committee “that the highest pri- 
ority need of colleges and universities, both 
public and private, is for general support and 
particularly for faculty salaries.” Congress 
responded by enacting almost two dozen new 
programs allocating federal funds to higher 
education, totalling several billions of dol- 
lars. But not a cent for general support or 
faculty salaries. 

Only two federal education programs per- 
mit the recipients broad discretion in the 
use of funds, one for IHL and one for the 
common schools: the Morrill program origi- 
nally signed into law by President Lincoln 
in 1862 and the impacted-areas program of 
payments in lieu of taxes to school districts 
burdened by local federal establishments. 
The first, the so-called land-grant program 
to colleges for the agriculture and mechanic 
arts, is now to be abolished according to rec- 
ommendations of the President in January 
1966 (save for a 60-year old permanent ap- 
propriation of $50,000 annually for each 
state) and the impacted-areas program is 
to be cut in half, from $411 million to $211 
million. This clearly expresses the aims and 
direction of federal policy in education: the 
only programs which leave some discretion 
in the hands of local education authorities 
are to be cut or eliminated at the same time 
at which the number and amounts of speci- 
fied and closely controlled programs are be- 
ing expanded at an unprecedented rate. 

The writing on the wall is unmistakable: 
The motto under which the federal aid 
to education movement began, the banner 
under which it fought for generations, “Fed- 
eral Aid without Federal Control,” seems to 
be in the process of being turned around and 
reversed. 

At recent conventions of school adminis- 
trators (AASA) and school boards (NASB) 
it appeared that many of their members are 
having second thoughts about some of the 
proffered forms of federal aid but find them- 
selves in the situation of Goethe’s apprentice 
magician who was unable to restrain the 
forces he had unleashed. Many officials of 
THL feel likewise and have given vent to their 
unhappiness. I want to quote a typical 


statement, by the head of the country’s 


largest university, President Clark Kerr of 
the University of California: 

“A university's control over its destiny has 
been substantially reduced. [Federal] funds 
.. . commit some of the university’s own 
funds; they influence the assignment of 
Space; they determine the distribution of 
time as between teaching and research; to 
a large extent they establish the areas in 
which a university grows the fastest; almost 
imperceptibly a university is changed.” 

Dr. Kerr added, “I question whether the 
federal government should go into such de- 
tails and take the judgment away from the 
states.” 

Similar thoughts were expressed even more 
sharply by Gerard Piel, publisher of Scientific 
American: 

“The Federal grant universities have weak- 
ened their autonomy and so their capacity to 
fulfill their function as the corporate agents 
of free inquiry. They have explicitly sur- 
rendered this function to the extent that they 
have undertaken to serve as the executors of 
Federal policies and programs, for to that 
extent they have compromised their stand- 
ing as centers for the independent criticism 
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and surveillance of those policies and pro- 
grams. The citizen has never had greater 
need of the protection afforded by the uni- 
versity than in the present epoch of centrali- 
zation of power in the national state. But 
our great universities are engaged in abro- 
gating their commitment.” 

Such utterances do not mean that school 
or university administrators or recipient re- 
searchers would want to give up federal 
funds or quit trying to get more. Rare in- 
deed is the man who once having partaken 
of the sweet taste of federal cash can ever 
again resist its lure, no matter what its price. 
The monies provided valuable benefits in 
special areas and afford relief from certain 
pressures. But it is apparent that hopes for 
an easing of controls are bound to be disap- 
pointed. The evidence points at a steadily 
growing federal influence on the operation 
of schools and IHL. 

The largest chunk of federal money, about 
$1.8 billion annually goes for research grants 
and contracts. That those funds have helped 
to advance our knowledge, particularly 
in the natural and life sciences, that they 
have enabled some universities to add emi- 
nent scholars to their faculty at very respect- 
able salaries—usually by hiring them away 
from other colleges—that they have assisted 
in im nt tasks of the national govern- 
ment is beyond doubt. It is also agreed that 
they have not aided the recipient IHL fi- 
nancially and are therefore correctly not 
listed as aid to education in the U.S. budg- 
et. Some even hold that federally sponsored 
research is not paying its way and imposes 
a burden on the institutions. 

A serious aspect of the federal research 
grants is their concentration among a small 
number of big universities: more than 90% 
of the money goes to 5% of all IHL which 
leaves the remaining 95% of institutions 
relatively poorer off than they were before. 
This has led to a “brain drain” from the me- 
dium and smaller institutions to the big, to 
an undue concentration of talent in a tew 
places. It is making “the rich richer and 
the poor poorer,” encourages a “flight from 
teaching,” and causes grave imbalances and 
innumerable administrative difficulties with- 
in institutions and between the universities 
and federal departments. 

Three onal committees, headed 
respectively by Representatives Elliott, Dad- 
dario and Reuss, have investigated the prob- 
lem in recent years and had some harsh 
words to say about the detrimental effect of 
the present system of allocating federal re- 
search grants, in unbalancing the program 
of the small number of recipient institutions 
and weakening the overwhelming majority 
of American colleges. But they were no more 
able to agree on a politically feasible alter- 
native than the academic community. 

Of the remaining $1.3 billion in federal 
funds for higher education in the President's 
budget for 1966/67, $338 million are for vari- 
ous forms of student aid, $278 for construc- 
tion and student loans and $518 million for 
construction grants. This leaves about $200 
million for a dozen largely peripheral activi- 
ties such as community services, teachers 
and counselors institutes, education of 
handicapped, civil rights activities, develop- 
ing institutions, foreign areas training, in- 
structional equipment, etc. Under present 
projections IHL will spend more than $7 bil- 
lion for instructional and general p 
in the academic year 1966/67 and the fed- 
eral contribution to this will thus be 
insignificant. 


Construction grants, initiated in 1963 and 
expanded in 1965, are presently by far the 
most helpful form of federal aid to IHL. 
They assist hundreds of institutions in build- 
ing needed classrooms, libraries, laboratories, 
etc. But they offer no relief on current op- 
erations because IHL almost never use cur- 
rent income for major construction pur- 
poses. Public IHL depend for building funds 
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on earmarked state appropriations and pro- 
ceeds of state bond issues while private IHL 
rely on dedicated donations. 

The fact is that construction seldom pre- 
sents as pressing or difficult a financial prob- 
lem as faculty salaries because building funds 
are usually easier to obtain than unspeci- 
fied general revenues. This is why IHL do 
not borrow to finance academic buildings, 
in contrast to private business and individ- 
uals who commonly raise funds for major 
capital outlays through long term loans. It 
is not that IHL could not sell their bonds 
at reasonable rates if they wanted to, but 
they have for many years entered the money 
market as investors rather than as borrow- 
ers (except for “self-financed” residence and 
dining halls). Their reason: future prin- 
cipal retirement and interest would cut into 
current revenues and restrict general operat- 
ing funds. And college administrators and 
trustees are far more concerned about 
strengthening current fund income needed 
to pay faculty and other salaries than about 
construction money. They can have a great 
university in ancient or mediocre buildings— 
but not with a mediocre faculty. And 
whether we like it or not, the level of in- 
come that IHL are able to offer is a major— 
and possibly the major—factor in influenc- 
ing the decisions of many of our most tal- 
ented young men and women to choose an 
academic career rather than some other pro- 
fessional or business vocation. There is a 
positive correlation between faculty salaries 
and the caliber of professors in years to come. 
Buildings can be completed in two years or 
less but it takes close to a generation to 
build an eminent faculty. 

To be sure, academic salaries have shown 
a most gratifying advance in recent years. 
They improved 47% (in price-adjusted dol- 
lars) over the past 10 years, compared with a 
general income increase of only half that 
size (professors + 55%, associate professors 
+ 49%, assistant professors + 45%, instruc- 
tors + 40%; per capita income + 24%). 

But this has not quite made up for the 
lag in preceding decades and may not be 
adequate to meet competition, from govern- 
ment, industry and the professions unless 
the steep advance of the past decade is con- 
tinued. Whether this is possible depends on 
whether IHL will be able to increase their 
current operating funds at a far more rapid 
rate than enrollment. And enrollment, as 
we all know, will continue to climb steeply 
in the next few years when a growing seg- 
ment of the tidal wave of postwar babies 
which is now graduating from the high 
schools will seek admission to colleges. 

State support of IHL has almost tripled 
in the past ten years, a far faster increase 
than almost anybody expected. With rapid 
enrollment growth in the common schools 
a thing of the past, the states are certain 
to keep raising their support of higher edu- 
cation not only in absolute terms but in 
relation to national income and to their 
revenues. 

But there are also some clouds on the 
horizon. Until almost 1950 enrollment was 
about evenly divided between public and 
private IHL. Then the picture changed: 
more than three-fourths of the subsequent 
increase went to state and municipal insti- 
tutions. Present prospects are that about 
70% of all students will be in public insti- 
tutions by 1970 and 80% prior to 1980. This 
shift will continue as long as the “tuition 
gap” keeps widening. The ratio between 
average tuitions in public and private IHL 
climbed from 1:3 ten years ago to 1:4 at the 
present time. For students who live on cam- 
pus the gap is of course far narrower because 
room and board charges differ little. But 
total costs of attendance still average about 
50% higher in private IHL than in state 
institutions. 

It is therefore not surprising that a dis- 
proportionate and steadily growing share of 
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the enrollment load rests on state insti- 
tutions which dilutes even the dramatic 
appropriations boosts that legislatures have 
been voting regularly year after year. But 
the most serious impact of the shift to pub- 
lic IHL will be on private colleges some of 
which will be weakened to such an extent 
that their ability to offer a high-grade edu- 
cation and to continue in operation be- 
come increasingly doubtful. 

To be sure, the big, well-known and well- 
endowed private universities and prestige 
colleges will weather the storm, possibly 
not without difficulty, but with certainty 
and a margin of safety. But hundreds of 
liberal arts colleges will not survive. Al- 
ready, private colleges pay their faculty, on 
the average, over a thousand dollars a year 
less than state colleges. This cannot but 
affect the quality of the teaching staff they 
are able to attract and keep. Who will 
then want to pay a college with an inferlor 
faculty four times as high a tuition as he 
would have to pay a state college? And 
as many private colleges under economic 
pressure lower their admission standards 
they will become havens for students who 
are more amply endowed financially than 
intellectually. 

Voluntary donors have continued to in- 
crease their contributions to IHL but, save 
for old and well-established institutions, 
not at a rate adequate to meet all needs 
Nor are spectacular boosts likely to boost 
as long as a perverse tax system discourages 
potential givers who are not in the highest 
tax brackets from making regular and sizable 
gifts to the college of their choice. 

This will force IHL to keep boosting tul- 
tions, whether they like it or not. At re- 
cent congressional hearings U.S. Educa- 
tion Commissioner Harold Howe warned 
that costs to undergraduates in public IHL 
had soared from $850 a year in 1940 to $1560 
in 1965, in private IHL from $110 to $2370. 
What Mr. Howe did not mention is that the 
rate of increase—85% and 115% respective- 
ly—was less than that of consumer prices— 
125% —and far less than the simultaneous 
increase of 320% in per capita disposable 
personal income. 

To put this in a capsule: the cost of col- 
lege attendance to the student is now about 
half as much as it was twenty-five years ago 
in relation to per capita disposable personal 
income although per student expenditures of 
the institutions have climbed about as fast 
as personal income. In fact, all current ex- 
penditures of IHL now equal more than twice 
as large a percentage of the national income 
as they did in 1940—1.0% in 1940, 2.3% in 
1965. This suggests, as most of us have 
suspected right along, that the student still 
gets a bargain in higher education. Higher 
education is not overpriced but, as Chancel- 
lor Lawrence A. Kimpton of the University 
of Chicago once told a group of university 
administrators, It's hard to sell a product 
at a fair price when down the street someone 
is giving it away.” 

The comparisons I used do not at all im- 
ply that families now find it easier to pay for 
college. Quite the contrary. The percent- 
age of our young people who enter college 
has multiplied more than 2½ times in the 
past 25 years. A family that formerly 
counted itself fortunate if it managed to put 
one son through college will now try to en- 
able several or all of its children to acquire 
a higher education. And it must do so if 
those young men and women later on are to 
fill any but manual jobs. The impact on 
average family finances has thus become 
much harder and in some cases disastrous. 
At a cost of 4 years of undergraduate educa- 
tion between $10,000 and $20,000 for each 
child, the burden is commonly far heavier 
than the requirements of mortage interest, 
state and local taxes, medical expenses or 
casualty losses—for which the tax law grants 
relief. Nonrecognition of college costs in 
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evaluating a family's burden for tax purposes 
may have been justified in days when attend- 
ance was the privilege of a small well-to-do 
minority. It no longer is. 

Students can keep costs to a minimum by 
attending a local college while living at 
home, and by working, and they can bear ex- 
penses more easily by borrowing. Their 
families can help greatly by systematic sav- 
ing before the son or daughter reaches col- 
lege age. 

Nevertheless, students from families in the 
low income brackets will usually need a 
scholarship. Nobody knows how many 
scholarships are presently available but 
Many believe that their number and 
amounts are inadequate. The Association 
of State Universities and Land Grant Col- 
leges, on the other hand, resolved in Novem- 
ber 1965 (as it had done before) that “the 
association continues to oppose a general 
federal scholarship program, a) in the ab- 
sence of evidence that it would in fact as- 
sure college attendance for an appreciable 
number of students who cannot now enroll 
under existing programs, b) in view of the 
higher priority needs for other forms of 
federal aid to education.” 

Over half a million additional scholar- 
ships will be made available by the new 
federal program of “opportunity grants,” 
mostly to students from families with an 
income under $5,000. This leaves as the 
group which most urgently needs help with 
meeting college costs the group from which 
most college students come: the middle in- 
come families. It is the thought of those 
families that restrains many boards of 
trustees from raising tuitions to the level 
which their financial requirements call for 
(for students from lowest income back- 
grounds, tuitions can always be wholly or 
partially abated). Moreover, many private 
institutions feel that they cannot disregard 
the competition from public IHL which 
charge the student only a small fraction of 
the cost of his instruction. 

To sum up the prospects: the strong and 
continuing shift of enrollment from private 
to public IHL further aggravates the serious 
financial situation in higher education. It 
increases the burdens of state taxpayers out 
of proportion, multiplies the problems at 
state IHL and at the same time weakens 
Many or most of the private institutions. 
The nation’s IHL will find it extremely 
difficult to boost their current revenues from 
state, donor and student sources at a rate 
which is sufficient to raise faculty salaries 
adequately to attract and keep enough of 
our most talented men and women as teach- 
ers for the new generation. Many institu- 
tions will manage to get by, somehow, 
through savings from greater operational 
efficiency and by sacrifices of their support- 
ers. State institutions may have to forgo 
programs they deem important but they will 
survive and expand their enrollment. 
Numerous private colleges will lose the 
struggle, sooner or later. 

Can the national government render effec- 
tive help during these years of greatest 
strain? Not so long ago the question would 
have been whether the national government 
should aid higher education financially. 
But this is no longer an issue in academic or 
political circles. Both major parties have for 
years favored federal financial aid to higher 
education. The question is no longer one of 
whether but of how. How can the federal 
government provide effective aid for the ma- 
jor purposes of higher education? 

We all know why no proposal for general 
operational support has ever been adopted or 
has much chance of being enacted for as far 
as we can see ahead: If the plan allocated 
funds only to public institutions—as the 
Zook Commission suggested in 1948—it 
would sound the death knell for a large per- 
centage of the country’s 1300 private IHL. 
If it included all private IHL on an equal 
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and nondiscriminatory basis it would run 
head-on into the church-and-state contro- 
versy which had proven an insuperable ob- 
stacle to all such proposals. And if it allo- 
cated funds only to public and private sec- 
ular institutions it would, in effect, offer an 
incentive premium to denominational insti- 
tutions to sever their church ties. That 
would be like putting a penalty on the exer- 
cise of religion, a step that Congress is un- 
likely seriously to consider. 

There is no simple way out of this di- 
lemma. Some members of Congress will not 
vote for federal aid to higher education if it 
includes private IHL and some won’t vote for 
it if it excludes them. We have reached an 
impasse and the truth is that there is no 
way in which effective aid can be rendered 
to IHL by the direct subsidy method. But 
the goal can be approached by indirect 
methods, by helping those who now support 
higher education to finance it more ade- 
quately. The three major non-federal 
sources for IHL are: states, students and 
donors. To aid states would solve nothing 
because they are blocked from subsidizing 
denominational IHL by the First Amend- 
ment and the Supreme Court as effectively 
as the national government. But students 
and their parents and donors can be assisted 
in better financing the institutions through 
a method which has found strong support 
in both political parties: federal income tax 
credits for tuitions and gifts. And thus, 
by the circuitous process of investigation and 
elimination of alternative routes I have 
arrived at what has been announced as the 
subject of my talk: tax credits for higher 
education. 

Some forms of tax relief for education 
have long been established. The idea of 
helping IHL and their supporters through 
income tax concessions has been around for 
about 15 years, when the Yale Alumni Board 
first suggested it. I am not going to re- 
count to you now the history of several dozen 
plans and hundreds of congressional bills 
for tax exemptions, deductions and flat per- 
centage credits, for a very simple reason: 
none of those bills was ever seriously con- 
sidered by a committee or the body of either 
the House or the Senate because none of 
those plans could have achieved what it set 
out to do. But I will give you a short run- 
down of the more promising developments 
in the past 3 years. 

In May 1963 I was asked by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee to 
testify on the then pending presidential pro- 
posal for aid to education. I concluded after 
studying the recommendations that they 
offered little tangible help with the major 
financial problems of IHL. Further, that 
various tax relief proposals, though equaily 
well intentioned, suffered from a similar 
shortcoming. 

It was apparent to me that IHL could be 
federally helped only through indirect 
means, that such a measure would have to 
aid institutions as well as the students and 
their parents, and that a rather intricate 
scheme was required to do justice both to 
high-tuition and low-tuition, to public and 
private IHL. I then conceived the idea of a 
graduated or sliding scale of federal income 
tax credits for tuition, coupled with credits 
for donations. 

I presented such a plan to the committee 
on May 27, and on June 6 the then assistant 
majority leader Senator Huserr H. HUM- 
PHREY, quoting from my testimony, an- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate that 
he had introduced a bill to implement the 
plan: 

“It is essential that an across-the-board 
tax credit program be initiated to assist 
every person currently facing the consid- 
erable expenses associated with higher edu- 
cation. 

“The sliding tax credit schedule provides a 
sensible and workable system of federal as- 
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sistance that helps every student, indirectly 
helps both public and private institutions, 
and does so in a manner that in no way in- 
terferes with individual or institutional free- 
dom or policies. This bill, providing for a 
declining tax credit for expenditures on tui- 
tion, fees, books and supplies mitigates the 
distortion found in the large majority of 
bills that rely on tax deductions, additional 
exemptions, or non-variable tax credit... . 

“While this tax credit proposal would not 
solve all the financial problems related to 
higher education, it would represent a sig- 
nificant contribution well within our na- 
tional means. It would provide this assist- 
ance in a manner that avoids any argument 
about federal control of education and also 
the nagging question of church-state rela- 
tions. Moreover, it would provide this aid 
without having to expand the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to administer the program. 

“Support in the Congress has been grow- 
ing for this general approach to the problem 
of federal aid to higher education. I know 
the appropriate committees in both Houses 
are giving these proposals careful scrutiny 
and consideration, I hope that the Admin- 
istration will consider seriously requesting 
such legislation from the Congress.” 

The graduated, or declining, percentage 
tax credit plan rapidly gained sponsors in 
both political parties and soon commanded 
a majority in the Senate. More than a hun- 
dred companion bills were introduced in the 
House. It was said in a Senate floor debate 
that “this should be called the Humphrey- 
Ribicoff-Goldwater-Keating bill” indicating 
that the supporters extended over the whole 
range of the political spectrum and that the 
plan seemed headed for early enactment. 

But when the new administration turned 
against it early in 1964, the proposal failed 
in the Senate with a vote of 48 to 45 on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1964. U.S. News and World Report 
described the final vote: 

“Barriers raised against the plan were on a 
rarescale. The Johnson Administration used 
every ounce of influence it could muster 
The final 48-to-45 count did not reveal the 
full strength of the drive for aid to par- 
ents of college students. 

“As the roll call neared its end, the tally 
stood 44 to 44, then 45 to 45. It was at this 
point that the drive was halted by Ad- 
ministration supporters who, though backing 
the plan, had pledged their votes against the 
amendment if those votes were needed to 
block the bill. These Senators quickly went 
to the floor and cast the ‘no’ votes that de- 
feated the Ribicoff amendment.” 

The Washington Post reported: 

“This key roll call closed in breathtaking 
finish, with Democratic leaders producing 
the winning margin against the Amendment 
in the last few minutes of the tally. 

“The leadership heat was really on, follow- 
ing a morning legislative conference on the 
tax bill at the White House. At least three 
‘loyal’ Democrats, who were listed as co- 
sponsors of the original Ribicoff college edu- 
cation amendment, cast their votes with the 
leadership to defeat it on the showdown.” 

The bill was resubmitted in the 89th Con- 
gress, co-sponsored by 18 Democratic and 
17 Republican Senators and voted on, in the 
form of an amendment to a pending tax bill 
on March 9. 1966. It lost 47 to 37. Newspaper 
reports indicate what caused the defeat. 

The Washington Post wrote: 

“Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
former top White House congressional lobby- 
ist, was rushed into the breach in the Sen- 
ate last week. He was called on to help de- 
feat the amendment of Senator ABRAHAM 
Rursicorr, Democrat, of Connecticut, to give 
parents a tax credit to offset the cost of 
college education. 

“Without O’Brien, the Ribicoff amendment 
was slated to pass by a 46-to-44 vote. When 
O’Brien and White House aides got through 
twisting arms, nine Senators who had 
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planned to support the amendment were 
peeled away.” 
The Washington Star wrote: 
“A supporter of the amendment said the 
White House ‘snapped the whip’ and 
Senators into line against the 
proposal. 


“White House pressure persuaded even 
some of the amendment’s cosponsors to vote 
against it.” 

The New York Herald Tribune wrote: 

“Senate sources reported that Presidential 
appointments Secretary W. Marvin Watson 
had called key legislators on the eve of the 
showdown and told them that ‘they were 
through’ at the White House if they backed 
the Ribicoff plan. 

“Mr, Watson, these sources said, empha- 
sized that he was speaking for the President 
who, they said, was prepared to deal them 
out of all Federal patronage and projects if 
‘you cross him on this vote.“ 

I have quoted newspaper reports exten- 
sively in order to demonstrate that this 
issue developed into a test of strength be- 
tween the President and Congress and that 
Congress, as it usually has in the past 2% 
years, lost. What this indicates for the 
future of the plan, I refrain from speculat- 
ing on. 

But I do want to give you the main fea- 
tures of the plan, and discuss some of the 
objections to it. 

The tuition tax credit plan—whose per- 
centage scale was slightly modified from my 
original proposal by a group of senators who 
had banded together to promote the idea— 
would permit anybody who pays for tuitions, 
fees, books and supplies for a student at an 
IHL (whether the payer be the student him- 
self, his parents or a benefactor) 75% of the 
first $200, 25% of the next $300 and 10% of 
the next $1,000. This means that expenses 
of $300 would allow a credit of $175 (58%), 

of $1500 a credit of $325 (22%). 
The scale is heavily weighted in favor of 
the low-tuition institutions where it wipes 
out the greater part or most of the tuition 
cost. The credit starts tapering off from an 
income of $25,000 on and vanishes at $57,500. 

The Treasury Department estimated that 
the Ribicoff-Dominick plan (so named 
after its main sponsors in the Senate) 
would cost $750 million a year, gradually 
rising to $1.3 billion, and that 62% of the 
credits would accrue to beneficiaries with an 
income between $3,000 and $10,000, 91% to 

with an income under $20,000. 

In other words: the tax credit plan offers 
little or nothing to the rich, little or nothing 
to the poor and aims at easing the future 

burden of the vast majority of stu- 
dents who come from families “in between.” 
Students from families with so low an income 
that they pay no or little income tax prob- 
ably account for less than 10% of the en- 
rollment. Most of them, as I mentioned 
earlier, are probably on a scholarship of one 
type or another. The granting of tuition 
tax credits would not only free more scholar- 
ships for students from a low-income back- 
ground, it would also stimulate thousands of 
potential donors to offer scholarships to 
needy students for which they would receive 
credits on their income tax. 

Some have declared tuition tax credits to 
be unfair because they would provide no di- 
rect benefits to persons who pay no income 
tax. That is like saying that for example 
the 1964 income tax deduction was unfair to 
low-income persons who pay no tax because 
they did not benefit from the cut; or that 
personal exemptions and deductions are un- 
fair to persons whose income is wholly de- 
rived from social security, unemployment 
compensation or public assistance because 
they cannot take advantage of them. 

If, however, it were felt desirable to make 
direct benefits available to persons who pay 
no income tax, the tax credits could be made 
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absolute, as I suggested to the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare and Finance Commit- 
tees: a potential recipient would compute 
his income tax including his tuition tax 
credit and if his return winds up with a 
final net credit it would be paid to him, like 
any other net credit on an income tax return, 

Some have even claimed that tuition tax 
credits would be unfair to persons who have 
no college expenses. That is like saying that 
deductions for medical expenses, casualty 
losses or state taxes are unfair to persons 
who incur no such outlays. I do not believe 
that such contrived and specious arguments 
deserve to be taken seriously. 

You may have noted that I referred to 
benefits to students and their parents while 
earlier I was talking about helping the in- 
stitutions. Opponents to educational tax 
credits have criticized the suggestion that 
both, institutions and students, would be 
benefited, Obviously, they say, it can be 
only one or the other. 

But this is a misunderstanding. IHL have 
been steadily boosting their tuitions and if 
they continue to do—as they most cer- 
tainly will—tax credits will enable them to 
receive substantial additional revenue with- 
out imposing a commensurate burden on 
their students. A significant share of the 
tuition increase will be borne by the Treas- 
ury and not by the students. Thus the ben- 
efits will in all likelihood be split between 
students and institutions. 

The Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges wrote in a circular let- 
ter dated February 27, 1963: 

“While the plan has been ‘sold’ to many 
parents as a means of getting financial re- 
lief from the federal treasury for the cost of 
sending children to college, it was in origin 
and is in its primary intent, a plan to siphon 
off substantial amounts from the federal 
treasury for support of colleges and univer- 
sities.” 

Opponents in the 1964 and 1966 debates 
quoted repeatedly from my statements to the 
two Senate committees in order to prove that 
what I really intended to do was to help in- 
stitutions more than parents. I may as well 
admit that I do not regard the aim to aid 
colleges and universities at this point in time 
to be of a sinister nature nor a nefarious 
plot which needs to be unmasked. I can see 
nothing wrong with helping students and 
their families support the college of their 
choice. Aid to parents and to institutions 
are simply two sides of a coin which cannot 
be divided though some pretend that the 
one side they are looking at is-the whole 
coin. It seems to me that the charge that 
a plan would “siphon off substantial 
amounts from the federal treasury for the 
support of colleges and universities” comes in 
particular ill grace from groups which have 
long been leading a campaign to channel 
large federal funds into higher education— 
provided that their member institutions and 
no others were the only beneficiaries. 

Nobody has ever seriously asked whether 
the tax law permits the deduction of gifts 
for educational, charitable and religious ac- 
tivities because it wants to aid the donor 
or the activity. We take it for granted that it 
is the intent of the provision to help the 
giver give, to motivate and enable him to 
give more for a cause that is held to be in 
the public interest. Similarly, tuition tax 
credits are not intended to help the taxpayer 
as such but to help him support the college 
of his choice. 

It is significant that the cost of tax credits 
and their impact on the U.S. budget deficit 
are being quoted as an argument by groups 
which advocate sharply increased federal 
spending for purposes in which they have a 
stake. The budget deficit, it seems, is of 
concern only when it is occasioned by a re- 
duction in revenues through tax credits, but 
irrelevant to the extent to which it is caused 
by direct federal expenditures. 
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Opponents say that institutions could ben- 
efit from tax credits only if they boosted 
tuitions and that higher tuitions would raise 
barriers for students from low-income back- 
grounds who would receive no benefits from 
the credits. The fact is of course that tui- 
tions have been climbing steadily and will 
certainly continue to do so. The U.S. Office 
of Education prepared a projection—assured- 
ly not based on the possible approval of tax 
credits—according to which average tuitions 
will rise from $222 in 1964/65 to $760 in 
1980/81 at public IHL, and from 831 in 1964/ 
65 to $1815 in 1980/81 at private IHL. Those 
are very steep boosts which families will find 
hard to bear unless they are granted relief 
in some form. 

It is frivolous and nearly slanderous to 
ch some have—that boards of trus- 
tees would boost tuitions simply for the pur- 
pose of raiding the treasury, if income tax 
credits were made available. Boards approve 
tuition increases only when the financial 
needs of the institutions demand it—and 
often not even then. The question is whether 
students will have to bear the whole im- 
pact or only part of it. It is obvious that 
students from low-income backgrounds can 
easily be protected by being given a reduc- 
tion or exemption from tuition boosts, 

Another form of income tax credit can be 
at least as beneficial to institutions as tui- 
tion tax credit, if not more so: credits for 
donations. On the whole, voluntary con- 
tributions have been showing a healthy and 
encouraging upward trend which appears to 
be continuing. But the gifts are too heavily 
concentrated among a limited number oi 
wealthy individuals and families, and amon; 
a small number of “name” institutions, Most 
others get merely the crumbs. The great 
majority of alumni, who acquired their edu- 
cation at a fraction of the true cost they 
caused their alma mater, do not now regu- 
larly contribute to the education of new gen- 
erations through gifts to IHL. Under our 
progressive tax rate scale, gifts cost persons 
in the high tax brackets only 40% or 30% 
of the amount. But for taxpayers in the 
lower brackets the net cost may be up t 
86%. This acts as an effective deterrent to 
the great mass of middle- and low-income 
earners. 

If an individual could deduct up to say 
$100 or $500 in gifts to IHL from his tax 
liability, hundreds of thousands, or possibly 
millions, of alumni and others would be 
willing to obligate themselves to a regular 
annual contribution to their alma mater, or 
to some other institution in which they are 
interested. The advantage of such a plan 
would not only be the additional funds flow- 
ing into higher education but the wider and 
more even distribution of gifts among IHL 
and the lessened dependence of some insti- 
tutions on a few wealthy donors. A college 
can plan ahead with much greater assurance 
if it has 10,000 annual contributors of $100 
each than if it tries and hopes to get $1 
million from one individual. Gift tax cred- 
its, with a higher ceiling, say $5,000, should 
also be available to corporations whose 
boards of directors would then find it far 
easier to justify to their stockholders regular 
contributions to higher education. 

I probably should mention another objec- 
tion to educational tax credits, namely that 
they would open another loophole in our tax 
structure. This would be a valid argument 
if the federal income tax otherwise were 
comprehensive. The fact is however that 
less than half of all personal income is sub- 
ject to the tax because 55% of the personal 
income, or about $300 billion annually, now 
escapes income taxation because of deduc- 
tions, exemptions, exclusions and credits. 
And while I am at this I may as well slay 
a widely believed myth of who the bene- 
ficiaries of these so-called loopholes are: in 
the lowest income group, under $3,000 ad- 
justed gross income annually, only 26% of 
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AGI is taxed. The percentage then rises 
with income and equals 80% of incomes 
from $25,000 on up. 

As long as the tax law is so generous, and 
there is not the remotest chance that this 
will ever be changed to a significant degree, 
why should education remain a stepchild? 
Four years ago, Congress authorized, at the 
President's recommendation, tax credits for 
investment in industrial plants. Then 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson proposed 
tax credits for political contributions. Some 
may of course feel that plant investment and 
political contribution merit greater consid- 
eration than education and they are cer- 
tainly entitled to that belief. This is a 
question of relative values for which there 
is no factual proof. 

In conclusion; It seems to me that federal 
income tax credits for college expenses and 
donations are the most effective way by 
which the national government can aid 
higher education. In fact, they are the only 
method by which it can assist with the most 
crucial problem in college finance: how to 
supply the institutions with funds to hire 
not only more teachers but to attract to the 
academic profession the nation’s most tal- 
ented men and women. 

Polls by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, by the Citizens National Committee on 
Higher Education, by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and others prove that edu- 
cational tax credits have the overwhelming 
support of administrators of colleges and uni- 
versities as well as of the American public at 
large, 

Only one group showed a slight majority 
in opposition: the presidents—but not the 
trustees—of state universities and colleges. 
They are, in my opinion, working against 
their own interest. Tax credits which aid 
both public and private THL would help to 
distribute the enrollment load more evenly, 
relieve pressures on state institutions and 
augment the revenues of public and private 
THL alike. The sliding scale formula incor- 
porated in the Ribicoff-Dominick plan is 
heavily weighted in favor of public institu- 
tions. I may now admit that I originally 
expected public IHL to support the idea en- 
thusiastically while private IHL would com- 
plain that the formula was slanted against 
them. In that expectation I was apparently 
in error. But in the position they are tak- 
ing, the heads of public IHL opposing educa- 
tional tax credits are in my opinion griev- 
ously mistaken—as are the heads of a few 
private universities who have been success- 
ful in attracting a large share of the federal 
research grants as well as sizable gifts from 
affluent donors and, being beati possidentes, 
see no reason for a change in the status quo. 
I trust that sooner or later they too will see 
the light. 

I can offer only one possible explanation 
for the vehement and sometimes emotional 
opposition of some circles to educational tax 
credits: tax credits would strengthen the 
decision-making power of the individual in- 
stitutions and their governing boards over 
the spending of their funds and widen the 
choice of students and parents in the selec- 
tion of a college. But many observers are 
convinced that today’s world calls for a 
stronger national policy or policies in edu- 
cation, that such policies can best or only 
be carried out if the national government 
sets the course, parcels out money in small 
amounts for specified purposes and controls 
its spending. They believe that a unified 
public policy is best implemented through 
public institutions, and that diversity in 
higher education is divisive, undesirable and 
should be restricted to the smallest possible 
segment of students. They naturally favor 
a continuation of the present trend of multi- 
plying earmarked grants and are unalterably 
opposed to educational tax credits. To be 
sure, some believers in a stronger national 
government have had second thoughts about 
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concentration of power and the weak posi- 
tion in which it places nonconformists, when 
they came to disagree with certain federal 
policies in the last year or two. But their 
dissent happens to concern foreign policy 
and they have not applied the lesson from 
their current brush with centralized power 
to their stand on domestic policy. 

It is easy to predict what will happen if 
present trends continue. At the 1960 con- 
vention of the Association of American Col- 
leges, President Louis T. Benezet of the 
Claremont Graduate School and University 
Center said: 

“We may expect to see the monumental 
construction of state university metropolises 
on the one hand and on the other the dis- 
appearance of most of the private colleges— 
perhaps in a state junior college system, or 
possibly into mental hospitals, another grow- 
ing public need.” 

This, it seems to me, is a realistic outlook. 
Whether the future it envisages is desirable 
or not is a matter of political philosophy. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


IRRIGATION PROJECT FEASIBILITY 
STUDIES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider Calendar No. 1333, S. 
3034. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3034) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource devel- 
opment proposals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 6, line 17, after 
“Hay Springs,” to strike out “Nebraska,” 
and insert Nebraska; on page 7, after 
line 2, to strike out: 

Devil Canyon project, on the Sustina River 
about midway between the cities of An- 
chorage and Fairbanks, Alaska; 


At the beginning of line 9, to strike 
out “completion” and insert “completion 
of such studies:“; on page 12, in line 6, 
after the word “in” to strike out “north- 
western” and insert “northeastern”; on 
page 14, line 21, after the word “of” to 
strike out “Douglass” and insert “Doug- 
las,”; on page 15, line 3, after “Sec. 3.” 
to strike out: 

The Secretary is authorized to engage in 
feasibility studies on— 

(a) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for initiation on or before June 
30, 1967: 

REGION 1 

Umpqua River project, Azalea division, on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon. 

REGION 2 

North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, Van 
Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern Cali- 
fornia. 
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REGION 3 


Boulder Canyon project, All American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit, 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California. 

Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 

Santa Margarita project on the Santa Mar- 
garita River in southern California. 


REGION 6 


Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota. 


REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick 
division, Scandia unit, near the town of 
Belleville in north central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights ir- 
rigation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in east- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; and 

(b) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for initiation after June 30, 1967: 


REGION 1 


Chehalis River project, Adna division, in 
the Upper Chehalis River Basin near the 
cities of Centralia and Chehalis, Washing- 
ton; 

Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley 
division, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owy- 
hee River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood divi- 
sion, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near 
Burley, Idaho; 

Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west of 
Portland, Oregon. 


REGION 2 


Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western 
Nevada and the American River Basin in 
California. 

REGION 4 

Colorado River Basin, power peaking capac- 
ity, in the Colorado River Basin in Arizona, 
Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern part 
of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah. 


REGION 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 
Basin in southwestern New Mexico. 
REGION 6 
Missouri River Basin project, North Da- 
kota pumping division, Horsehead Flats and 
Winona units on the east side of the Missouri 
River in the general vicinity of Linton, 
North Dakota. 
REGION 7 
Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn 
division, Highland unit, on the Upper Elk- 
horn River in northeastern Nebraska; 
Missouri River Basin project, Solomon 
division, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns 
of Downs and Delphos, Kansas. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 
The Secretary is authorized to engage in 
feasibility studies on the following proposals: 


REGION 1 
Umpqua River project, Azalea division on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 
Chehalis River project, Adna division, in 
the Upper Chehalis River Basin near the 
cities of Centralia and Chehalis, Washington; 
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Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley divi- 
sion, on Jordan Creek in the Upper 2 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood divi- 
sion, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near 
Burley, Idaho; 

Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west of 
Portland, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho Water Development proj- 
ect, Bruneau division in the vicinity of 
Bruneau in southwest Idaho; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Oroville-Tonasket 
unit. 

REGION 2 

North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, 
Van Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern 
California; 

Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western 
Nevada and the American River Basin in 
California, 

REGION 3 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American Ca- 
nal system water salvage, East Mesa unit on 
the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 

Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 

Santa Margarita project on the Santa 
Margarita River in southern California. 

REGION 4 

Colorado River Basin, power peaking ca- 
pacity, in the Colorado River Basin in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern 
part of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah; 

Price River project, Price River Basin in 
eastern Utah. 

REGION 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 

Basin in southwestern New Mexico. 
REGION 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James di- 
vision, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Da- 
kota pumping division, Horsehead Flat and 
Winona units on the east side of the Mis- 
souri River in the general vicinity of Linton, 
North Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Lower Big- 
horn division, Hardin unit on the Bighorn 
River near Hardin, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and 
Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 


REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick di- 
vision, Scandia unit, near the town of Belle- 
ville in north-central Kansas. 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights ir- 
rigation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in east- 
ern Wyoming. 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn divi- 
sion, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Solomon divi- 
sion, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns of 
Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Kanaska di- 
vision, Nelson Buck union on Beaver Creek 
in northwestern Kansas, 
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On page 21, in line 9, after “Sec. 4.” to 
strike out “The Secretary is authorized 
to engage in feasibility studies on addi- 
tional proposals when and to the extent 
that the costs of such studies shall have 
been advanced by non-Federal sources.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “The Secretary 
may accelerate feasibility studies author- 
ized by law when and to the extent that 
the costs of such studies shall have been 
advanced by non-Federal sources.”; and 
in line 16 insert the following new 
section: 


Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain a third 
powerplant at the Grand Coulee Dam, 
Columbia Basin project, Washington, and 
for other purposes”, approved June 14, 1966 
(80 Stat. 200) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 2”; 

(2) by striking out “That” at the begin- 
ning of the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, that”; and 

(3) by inserting at the end of such section 
two new subsections as follows: 

“(b) It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that reclamation projects hereafter 
authorized in the Pacific Northwest to re- 
ceive financial assistance from the Federal 
Columbia River power system shall receive 
such assistance only from the net revenues of 
that system as provided in this subsection, 
and that their construction shall be so sched- 
uled that the financial assistance, together 
with similar financial assistance for previ- 
ously authorized reclamation projects (in- 
cluding projects not receiving financial as- 
sistance for which the Congress hereafter 
may authorize financial assistance) will not 
cause increases in the rates and charges of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. In no 
event shall such financial assistance from 
net revenues be required in any case before 
the last year of the period authorized by law 
for repayment of the portion of the costs al- 
located to irrigation and assigned for repay- 
ment by the water users; nor shall any such 
project receive such assistance prior to the 
year 2026; nor shall the total assistance to all 
irrigation projects, both existing and future, 
in the Pacific Northwest average more than 
$30,000,000 annually in any period of twenty 
consecutive years beginning with the year 
2026. Any analyses and studies authorized 
by the Congress for reclamation projects in 
the Pacific Northwest shall be prepared in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. As used in this section, the term ‘net 
revenues’ as determined from time to time 
means revenues not required for the repay- 
ment of (1) all costs allocable to power at 
projects in the Pacific Northwest then exist- 
a or authorized, including the cost of ac- 

power by purchase or exchange, and 
@) presently authorized assistance from 
power to irrigation at projects in the Pacific 
Northwest existing and authorized prior to 
the date of enactment of this subsection.” 

“(e) On December 20, 1974, and thereafter 
at intervals coinciding with anniversary dates 
of Federal Power Commission general review 
of the rates and charges of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall recommend to the Congress 
any changes in the dollar limitations herein 
placed upon financial assistance to Pacific 
Northwest reclamation projects that he be- 
lieves justified by changes in the cost-price 
levels existing on July 1, 1966, or by other 
relevant changes of circumstances.” 


So as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized— 
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(a) to perform such additional analysis 
and studies as may be required on the fol- 
lowing proposals which are pending before 
the Congress: 

REGION 1 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Chelan division, 
Manson unit, along Lake Chelan in north- 
central Washington; 

Columbia Basin project, third powerplant, 
on the Columbia River at Grand Coulee Dam 
in Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Merlin division, 
on Jumpoff Joe Creek, a tributary of the 
Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Tualatin project, first phase, on the 
Tualatin River, near the city of Portland, 
Oregon; 

Walla Walla project, Touchet division, on 
the Touchet River in southeastern Wash- 
ington; 

Yakima project, Kennewick division exten- 
sion, near the mouth of the Yakima River 
in south-central Washington. 


REGION 3 


Lower Colorado River Basin project, in the 
Lower Colorado River Basin in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 


REGION 5 


Canton project on the Canadian River be- 
low the existing Canton Reservoir in north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus Bend project on the Lower 
Colorado River Basin in Texas; 

Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Texas. 


REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Midstate 
division, on the north side of the Platte River 
in central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Loup 
division, on the North Loup and Loup 
Rivers in east-central Nebraska; and 

(b) to complete his analysis and studies 
and to prepare and process reports on the 
following proposals, which he anticipates will 
be completed or substantially completed on 
or before June 30, 1966: 


REGION 1 


Challis project, Challis Creek division, on 
Challis Creek in southern Idaho; 

Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division, 
East Greenacres unit in Idaho, along the 
Idaho-Washington State line east of Spokane, 
Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Illinois Valley 
division, on the Illinois River, a tributary of 
the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Mountain Home division, in the Snake 
River Basin near the cities of Boise and 
Mountain Home, Idaho; 

Umpqua River project, Olalla division, on 
Olalla and Lookingglass Creeks in the south 
Umpqua Basin in southwestern Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project; upper Star Val- 
ley division, on Salt River and Cow Creek, 
near the town of Afton, Wyoming; 

Willamette River project, Monmouth-Dal- 
las division, on the west side of the Wil- 
lamette River in the vicinity of Monmouth 
and Dallas, Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Red Prairie di- 
vision, along the South Yamhill River near 
the town of Sheridan, Oregon; 

Yakima project, Bumping Lake enlarge- 
ment, on Bumping River in the Yakima 
River Basin in Washington. 

REGION 2 


Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, initial phase, in and adjacent to 
the Cosumnes River Basin east of Sacra- 
mento, California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, 
peripheral canal in the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta in California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, Kel- 
Toeg unin south of the city of Antioch, Cali- 
ornia; 
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Central Valley project, east side division, 
initial phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Sacramento River 
division, West Sacramento canal unit, on 
the west side of the Sacramento River Val- 
ley and in the Putah Creek Basin in Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, San Felipe di- 
vision, in the Santa Clara and Pajaro River 
Basins in the central coastal area of Cali- 
fornia; 

Sespe Creek project, on the Santa Clara 
River and tributaries in southern Califor- 
nia; 

Walker River project on the Walker River 
in west-central California and east-central 
Nevada. 

REGION 4 

Bear River project, first phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north- 
central Utah and southeastern Idaho. 


REGION 5 


Chikaskia project on the Chikaskia River 
in south-central Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cuero project on the Guadalupe River in 
south-central Texas; 

Liberty Bottoms project on the Red River 
below Denison Dam in south-central Okla- 
homa; 

Mountain Park project in the vicinity of 
Altus, Oklahoma; 

San Luis Valley project, Closed Basin 
division, in the Rio Grande Basin in south- 
central Colorado. 

REGION 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James di- 
vision, Oahe unit (exclusive of Mitchell 
area), involving the diversion of water from 
the existing Oahe Reservoir into the James 
River Valley; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Tower, Greenwood, 
and Yankton units, on the Missouri River 
in southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Wagner unit on the 
Missouri River in the vicinity of Fort Randall 
Dam in southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, Jefferson and Whitehall units on 
the Big Hole and Jefferson Rivers above 
Canyon Ferry Dam in southwestern Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, West Bench unit, on the Big Hole 
River in southwestern Montana near the 
town of Dillon; 

Missouri River Basin project, White divi- 
sion, Pine Ridge unit, on the White River 
in southwestern South Dakota. 

REGION 7 

Mirage Flats project on the upper Niobrara 
River near Hay Springs, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cedar Rapids 
division, on the Cedar and Loup Rivers near 
Spalding, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, lower Nio- 
brara division, O'Neill unit, on the lower 
Niobrara River in north-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Ellis unit, on Big Creek in west- 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Platte 
division, Narrows Unit, on the South Platte 
River near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tinue feasibility studies on the following 
proposals, which are presently under study 
and which will require further study before 
completion of such studies: 

REGION 1 


Burnt River project, Dark Canyon division, 
on the Burnt River in west-central Oregon; 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Okanogan unit, on 
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the Okanogan River in north-central Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes project, Central division, in the 
Deschutes and Crooked River Basins in cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead River project, encompassing the 
Flathead River Basin in northwestern Mon- 
tana; 

Grand Ronde project on the Grande Ronde 
River in northeastern Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Applegate Val- 
ley division, on Applegate Creek, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, near the city of Grants 
Pass, Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Medford di- 
vision, on the Rogue River in the vicinity of 
the town of Medford, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Garden Valley division, along the Payette 
River and in the general vicinity of Boise, 
Idaho; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Weiser River division, in the Weiser River 
Basin in Idaho. 

Umatilla Basin project, encompassing the 
Umatilla River Basin, centering near the town 
of Pendleton, Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, American Falls 
Dam replacement on the Snake River near 
the city of American Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Lynn Crandall 
division, on the Snake River below Palisades 
Dam in southern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project Salmon Falls 
division, south of the Snake River, near the 
city of Twin Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Snake Plains 
recharge division, encompassing the Snake 
River Plains area north of the Snake River 
insouthern Idaho; 

Walla Walla project, Marcus Whitman and 
Milton-Freewater divisions, in the Walla 
Walla River Basin in northeastern Oregon and 
southeastern Washington; 

Willamette River project, Carlton division, 
on the Yamhill River in northwestern Ore- 
gon; 

Willamette River propect, Molalla division, 
on the Molalla and Pudding Rivers in north- 
western Oregon; 

Yakima project, Ahtanum unit, on Ahta- 
num Creek in the Yakima River Basin in 
Washington, 

REGION 2 

Central Valley project, American River di- 
vision, Placerville Ridge unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, Fair Play unit, on the Middle Fork 
Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, East Side division, 
ultimate phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Stanislaus River di- 
vision, Sonora-Keystone unit on the Stan- 
islaus River in the general vicinity of Sonora, 
California; 

Lompoc project on the lower Santa Ynez 
River in southern California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
English Ridge unit, on the upper Eel River 
and in the Putah Creek and adjacent areas 
north of San Francisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
Knights Valley unit in the Russian River 
Basin and adjacent areas north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
ultimate phase, in the Eel River Basin in 
northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Cen- 
tral Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Klamath River 
division, in the Lower Klamath River Basin 
in northwestern California with facilities for 
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the diversion of excess water into the Cen- 
tral Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Trinity River 
division (exclusive of Paskenta-Newville 
Reservoir), encompassing that portion of the 
Trinity River Basin below the existing 
Lewiston Dam of the Central Valley project, 
the upper portion of the Mad and Van Duzen 
Rivers and the west side tributaries of the 
Sacramento River in California; 

North Coast project, lower Trinity River 
division. Paskenta-Newville Dam and Res- 
ervoir on Stony and Thomes Creeks in the 
Sacramento River Basin in California; 

Ventura River project extension in the 
Ventura River Basin near Ventura, Cali- 
fornia; 

Washoe project, Hope Valley division, on 
the Carson River in California and Nevada; 

Washoe project, Newlands extension divi- 
sion, on the lower Carson River near the city 
of Fallon, Nevada. 

REGION 3 


Black River-Springerville-Saint Johns proj- 
ect on the Black River and Little Colorado 
River near Springerville and Saint Johns, 
Arizona; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Coachella divi- 
sion, on the Coachella Canal in southern 
California; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Imperial division, 
on the All-American Canal and the Imperial 
Valley distribution system in southern Cali- 
fornia; 

Flagstaff-Williams project, near the cities 
of Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona; 

Kingman project, on the Colorado River 
and near the city of Kingman, Arizona; 

Moapa Valley pumping project in the 
Muddy River Basin in southern Nevada; 

San Pedro-Santa Cruz project in the San 
Pedro and Santa Cruz River Basins in south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper Gila River project on the Gila River 
and its tributaries in western New Mexico 
and eastern Arizona. 


REGION 4 


Bear River project, second phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north- 
central Utah and southeastern Idaho; 

Central Utah project, ultimate phase, 
Uintah unit, on the Whiterock and Uinta 
Rivers in northeastern Utah. 


REGION 5 


Brantley project on the Pecos River up- 
stream from Carlsbad, New Mexico; 

Cibolo project on Cibolo Creek in the San 
Antonio River Basin in Texas; 

Eastern New Mexico water supply project 
in northeastern New Mexico; 

Nueces River project on Frio River in the 
Nueces River Basin in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi, Texas; 

Portales project near the town of Portales 
in eastern New Mexico; 

Retrop project on the North Fork of the 
Red River in the vicinity of the W. C. Austin 
project, Oklahoma; 

Rio Grande water salvage project, New 
Mexico division, on the Rio Grande River 
between the Colorado-New Mexico State line, 
and the existing Caballo Reservoir; 

Texas Basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending from 
the Sabine River on the north to the Rio 
Grande on the south. 


REGION 6 


Missouri River Basin project, Big Horn 
Basin division, Shoshone extension unit, 
Polecat Bench area, in northwestern Wyo- 
ming near the city of Powell; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cannonball 
division, Mott unit, on the Cannonball River 
in southwestern North Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great 
Falls division, Fort Benton unit, on the 
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Missouri River in north-central Montana near 
the town of Fort Benton; 

Missouri River Basin project, Musselshall 
division, Lower Musselshell unit, on the 
lower reaches of the Musselshell River near 
the town of Mosby, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Powder di- 
vision, Kaycee unit, on the Middle Fork and 
main stem of the Powder River in north- 
eastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marias di- 
vision, Marias-Milk unit, in the Marias and 
Milk River Basins in north-central Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Pollock-Herreid unit, 
on the Missouri River in north-central 
South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Sun-Teton 
division, Sun-Teton unit on the Sun and 
Teton Rivers in the vicinity of Great Falls, 
Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Billings pump unit, at the city of 
Billings, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Cracker Box and Stipek units, along 
the Yellowstone River near the town of Glen- 
dive, Montana. 

REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Blue division, 
Little Blue unit, along the Little Blue River 
in south-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue division 
Sunbeam unit, on the West Fork of the Big 
Blue River in southeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Laramie di- 
vision, Wheatland unit, on the Laramie River 
in southeastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Mount Evans 
division, Upper South Platte unit, on the 
South Platte River near the city of Denver, 
Colorado; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, La Prele unit, on La Prele Creek, 
near the town of Douglas, Wyoming. 

ALASKA 

Lake Grace project on Grace Creek on Re- 
villagigedo Island, Alaska; 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on the following 
proposals; 

REGION 1 


Umpqua River project, Azalea division on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 

Chehalis River project, Adna division, in 
the Upper Chehalis River Basin near the 
cities of Centralia and Chehalis, Washington; 

Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley di- 
vision, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owyhee 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood di- 
vision, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near 
Burley, Idaho; 

Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west 
of Portland, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho Water Development proj- 
ect, Bruneau division in the vicinity of 
Bruneau in southwest Idaho; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen’ division, Oroville-Tonasket 
unit. 

REGION 2 


North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, Van 
Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern Cali- 
fornia; 

Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western Ne- 
vada and the American River Basin in Cali- 
fornia. 
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REGION 3 


Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 

Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 

Santa Margarita project on the Santa Mar- 
garita River in southern California. 


REGION 4 


Colorado River Basin, power peaking ca- 
pacity, in the Colorado River Basin in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern 
part of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah; 

Price River project, Price River Basin in 
eastern Utah. 

REGION 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 

Basin in southwestern New Mexico. 
REGION 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Dakota 
pumping division, Horsehead Flats and 
Winona units on the east side of the Missouri 
River in the general vicinity of Linton, North 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Lower Big- 
horn division, Hardin unit on the Bighorn 
River near Hardin, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and 
Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 


REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick 
division, Scandia unit, near the town of 
Belleville in north-central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights 
irrigation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in 
eastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kan unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn di- 
vision, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Solomon di- 
vision, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns 
of Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Kanaska di- 
vision, Nelson Buck union on Beaver Creek 
in northwestern Kansas. 

Src. 4. The Secretary may accelerate feasi- 
bility studies authorized by law when and to 
the extent that the costs of such studies 
shall have been advanced by non-Federal 
sources. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain a third 
powerplant at the Grand Coulee Dam, Co- 
lumbia Basin project, Washington, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 14, 1966 (80 
Stat. 200) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ after “Src. 2”; 

(2) by striking out “That” at the begin- 
ning of the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, that”; and 

(3) by inserting at the end of such section 
two new subsections as follows: 

“(b) It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that reclamation projects hereafter 
authorized in the Pacific Northwest to re- 
ceive financial assistance from the Federal 
Columbia River power system shall receive 
such assistance only from the net revenues 
of that system as provided in this subsection, 
and that their construction shall be so 
scheduled that the financial assistance, to- 
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gether with similar financial assistance for 
previously authorized reclamation projects 
(including projects not receiving financial 
assistance for which the Congress hereafter 
may authorize financial assistance) will not 
cause increases in the rates and charges of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. In 
no event shall such financial assistance from 
net revenues be required in any case before 
the last year of the period authorized by law 
for repayment of the portion of the costs 
allocated to irrigation and assigned for re- 
payment by the water users; nor shall any 
such project receive such assistance prior to 
the year 2026; nor shall the total assistance 
to all irrigation projects, both existing and 
future, in the Pacific Northwest average 
more than $30,000,000 annually in any period 
of twenty consecutive years beginning with 
the year 2026. Any analyses and studies 
authorized by the Congress for reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest shall be 
prepared in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. As used in this section, the 
term ‘net revenues’ as determined from time 
to time means revenues not required for 
the repayment of (1) all costs allocable to 
power at projects in the Pacific Northwest 
then existing or authorized, including the 
cost of acquiring power by purchase or ex- 
change, and (2) presently authorized assist- 
ance from power to irrigation at projects in 
the Pacific Northwest existing and author- 
ized prior to the date of enactment of this 
subsection.” 

“(c) On December 20, 1974, and thereafter 
at intervals coinciding with anniversary 
dates of Federal Power Commission general 
review of the rates and charges of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall recommend to the Con- 
gress any changes in the dollar limitations 
herein placed upon financial assistance to 
Pacific Northwest reclamation projects that 
he believes justified by changes in the cost- 
price levels existing on July 1, 1966, or by 
other relevant changes of circumstances.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
measure now before the Senate, S. 3034, 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to engage in feasibility investigations of 
certain water resource development pro- 
posals. This bill, which I introduced 
by request, was submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Section 8 of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act (Public Law 89-72, 79 
Stat. 213) provides: 

Sec. 8. Effective on and after July 1, 1966, 
neither the Secretary of the Interior nor any 
bureau nor any person acting under his au- 
thority shall engage in the preparation of 
any feasibility report under reclamation law 
with respect to any water resource project 
unless the preparation of such feasibility re- 
port has been specifically authorized by law, 
any other provision of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


To fulfill this requirement, it became 
necessary for the Department of the 
ens to submit the pending legisla- 
tion. 

The principal purpose of S. 3034, as 
reported, is to enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to continue feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource pro- 
posals now pending and to authorize ini- 
tiation of new ones. Most of these 
studies are embodied in sections 1 and 
2 of the bill. These two sections give the 
Secretary the authority to continue work 
on feasibility studies which were begun 
under the authority of preexisting law. 
Section 3 authorizes the Secretary to 
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commence work on 18 new feasibility 
grade studies. 

Several amendments which would have 
added new studies to section 3 were con- 
sidered. As a matter of policy, the com- 
mittee decided that feasibility studies 
should be undertaken only for those proj- 
ects with a preliminary reconnaissance 
investigation substantially completed 
indication that it would be advisable to 
make a feasibility study as soon as prac- 
ticable. This policy will provide for an 
orderly sequence of feasibility study au- 
thorization. It will give the Congress an 
opportunity to analyze and evaluate the 
results of a preliminary investigation in 
deciding whether to authorize the Sec- 
retary to undertake a feasibility grade 
study. 

The committee’s Report No. 1368 
details the bill, and the amendments, 
which the committee adopted for the 
information of the Senate. 

Finally, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
ment on section 5 of the bill, which was 
added by unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. 

Public Law 89-448, enacted by the 
Congress only last month, authorized a 
third powerplant at Grand Coulee Dam. 
In an amendment proposed by the Hon- 
orable WAYNE ASPINALL, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Public Law 89-448 also es- 
tablished a form of basin account for 
the Pacific Northwest. It requires the 
Secretary of the Interior to maintain and 
present annually to the President and 
the Congress a consolidated system re- 
payment study for all the projects in the 
Federal Columbia River Power System. 
That study will also include costs of all 
reclamation projects in the Pacific 
Northwest, even though they have no 
power feature, to the extent that such 
costs, with the approval of the Congress, 
have been assigned for repayment out of 
power revenues. The law further pro- 
vides that at reclamation projects in the 
Pacific Northwest hereafter authorized, 
the portion of the construction costs 
which is allocable to irrigation but be- 
yond the ability of the water users to 
repay within the repayment period pre- 
scribed by law for that project—and can- 
not be returned within that period from 
other project sources of revenue—shall 
be charged to and returned from power 
revenues of the Federal Columbia River 
Power System unless otherwise provided 
by law. 

This concept of financial assistance 
from power to irrigation, a concept which 
the Congress has approved many times, 
involves a delicate balancing of equities 
between power consumers and irrigators. 
The cost of many—perhaps most—of the 
remaining undeveloped reclamation proj- 
ects in the Pacific Northwest is too great 
for the water users to repay. Iam speak- 
ing of good, desirable projects—projects 
that are engineeringly and economically 
feasible and should be built both to meet 
local needs and to strengthen the Pacific 
Northwest and the entire country. On 
the other hand, financial assistance from 
power to irrigation does increase the to- 
ta! obligation that power users must re- 
pay. Obviously such assistance could 
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reach a total so great as to impose an un- 
fair burden on the power users. 

Everyone, including power and water 
users, wants to keep power rates as low 
as possible, consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. At the same time, every- 
one, including power and water users, 
also desires the development of worthy 
irrigation projects to proceed expedi- 
tiously. 

Last month, when I asked the Senate 
to concur in Chairman ASPINALL’s 
amendment to S. 1761—subsequently 
Public Law 89-448—creating a basin ac- 
count for the Pacific Northwest, and pro- 
viding financial assistance to new recla- 
mation projects, I posed the dilemma in 
this way and suggested a solution: 

But I believe there is even a more basic 
reason why the people of the Pacific North- 
west have been concerned about legislation 
to create a regional basin account. The pur- 
pose of such an account, in simple terms, 
is to provide a mechanism whereby power 
consumers can subsidize worthy irrigation 
projects. In the Pacific Northwest, the pub- 
lic is very concerned about the Bonneville 
power system rates. With the region facing 
a transition from all hydroelectric generation 
to hydro-plus-steam in the next decade or 
sooner, this concern is becoming more acute. 
One needs only to recall the strenuous ob- 
jections last year to a proposal for a 3-percent 
increase in those rates. These objections 
streamed forth from all segments of the re- 
gional economy, and both sides of the politi- 
cal aisle. This increase was unanimously ap- 
proved as reasonable by the Federal Power 
Commission after lengthy oral arguments. 
The lesson, however, was clear. We do not 
want it to happen again. 

On the other hand, the people of our re- 
gion, including those in the great population 
centers on the coast which have ample rain- 
fall, also support reclamation projects to put 
water on dry lands. The economic benefits 
from such projects are recognized to be re- 
gional and national in scope. Labor unions, 
railroads, trucks, barge lines, banks, whole- 
salers, distributors, insurance companies— 
indeed all segments of the economy share in 
the benefits of new irrigation projects. 

And so we have the fundamental problem 
of the basin account: How can we reconcile 
the partly conflicting, but partly comple- 
mentary, interests of the power consumers 
and the irrigators in the Pacific North- 
west? / 

The problem then is to develop ground 
rules to protect the legitimate interests of 
both the power users and the water users, 
keeping in mind the overall public interest 
of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. It 
is my view that reasonable limitations on the 
amount or timing of assistance to irrigation 
are required. Such a limitation is necessary 
to assure that financial assistance to irriga- 
tion will not cause an increase in power 
rates. 


Section 5 of S. 3034 will amend Public 
Law 89-448 to provide the reasonable 
limitations which I referred to. Basi- 
cally, section 5 requires that the con- 
struction of new reclamation projects in 
the Pacific Northwest be so scheduled 
that the total financial assistance from 
power to irrigation for both the newly 
authorized projects and those previously 
authorized will not cause an increase in 
Bonneville Power Administration rates. 

That requirement is implemented in 
three ways: 

First. Financial assistance from power 
reyenues to newly authorized reclama- 
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tion projects in the Pacific Northwest, or 
to presently authorized projects in that 
region for which Congress hereafter may 
authorize financial assistance, will not 
fall due prior to the year 2026. 

Second. No financial assistance from 
power to irrigation at either a newly or 
previously authorized project in the Pa- 
cific Northwest will be due before the 
last year of the repayment period for the 
water users. 

Third. The total of all assistance, for 
both existing and future reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest, can- 
not exceed an average of $30 million an- 
nually over any period of 20 consecutive 
years beginning with the year 2026. 

Assistance from power to irrigation 
will be paid only from the net revenues 
of the Federal Columbia River Power 
System. Analyses and studies author- 
ized by the Congress for reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest are to 
be prepared in accordance with the 
criteria I have outlined and with the 
provisions of section 5 of S. 3034. 

There are two reasons for scheduling 
financial assistance to new reclamation 
projects to begin in the year 2026. One 
is the fact that water users ordinarily 
are given a period of 60 years—a 10-year 
development period plus a 50-year re- 
payment period—to repay their share of 
the costs allocated to irrigation. The 
same period should be, and normally is, 
available for the repayment of financial 
assistance from power to irrigation. 
Chairman AsPINALL, explained this when 
the House was debating H.R. 7406, which 
became Public Law 89-448: 

If the Congress follows the procedure that 
it has followed for several years, the payout 
period (for assistance from power to irriga- 
tion) will be 50 years plus an additional 10 
years for the development of any separate 
block. The payout on that particular proj- 
ect will have to take place within that 50- 
year period. Just as under our section 2 the 
payout period for all these projects is ex- 
actly what was provided in the original au- 
thorization. 


Financial assistance for a project re- 
ceiving water in 1966 would not be due, 
under the first criterion above outlined, 
until 2026. 

The second reason for selecting that 
date is the fact that by 2026 the repay- 
ment of the present power investment 
in the Federal Columbia River Power 
System should be virtually completed. 
However, it must be recognized that a 
project authorized today obviously would 
not begin to receive water for at least 
several years. The construction period 
alone would take that much time. Be- 
cause the 60-year repayment period does 
not begin to run until water is available 
on the first unit of a new project, the 
earliest date that financial assistance 
would be required for a project author- 
ized today would probably be somewhere 
between 2030 and 2035. For this rea- 
son, delaying the payment of assistance 
for new projects until 2026 imposes no 
practical limitation on the authorization 
of new irrigation projects. At the same 
time it protects the power users by de- 
ferring the payment of assistance until 
the present power investment is sub- 
stantially repaid and funds are available 
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for such assistance without causing an 
increase in power rates. 

Scheduling the due date of financial 
assistance from power consumers to 
water users in the last year of the re- 
payment period for the water users 
causes no problems for the water users. 
Yet it helps the power users by keeping 
interest costs as low as possible. De- 
ferring the payment of the assistance un- 
til the end of the repayment period helps 
carry out the objective that financial 
assistance from power to irrigation will 
not cause increases in power rates. This 
requirement is applicable to irrigation 
assistance at all projects, existing and 
future, and not to just newly authorized 
projects. There is no waiver or wiping 
out of the obligation to pay the irriga- 
tion assistance. That payment will be 
made in full—but it will not be made 
prior to the last year of the water users’ 
repayment period. Nor does this mean 
that no irrigation assistance at all will 
be paid until 2026. Some $290 million of 
presently authorized irrigation assistance 
will be paid prior to that date. 

The payment of assistance from power 
to irrigation within the same repayment 
period as the water users have and the 
deferral of such payment as late as pos- 
sible within that repayment period are 
not new policies. They have been fol- 
lowed for some time in other river 
basins—the Missouri and Colorado River 
Basins and the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia—as well as in the Pacific North- 
west. S, 3034 in this respect merely 
gives statutory recognition to what is be- 
ing done in the Pacific Northwest and 
elsewhere today. 

Various groups in the Pacific North- 
west, representing power users, water 
users, and water officials of the States 
and other State and Federal agencies 
have long been concerned with proposals 
for a basin account and for assistance 
from power to irrigation. Neither an 
unlimited amount of such assistance nor 
any retarding of desirable irrigation de- 
velopment was acceptable. The prob- 
lem has been to find some means which 
recognizes and protects the legitimate 
interests of both the power users and 
the water users—one which reconciles 
their partially conflicting requirements— 
in a manner consistent with the best in- 
terests of the region and the Nation. 

The scheduling of new reclamation 
projects so that the total assistance from 
power for all reclamation projects, exist- 
ing and future, will not cause an increase 
in power rates, is the basic principle for 
solving the dilemma. To further imple- 
ment it, agreement has been reached on 
a formula under which the total of all as- 
sistance for both existing and future 
reclamation projects within the Pacific 
Northwest cannot exceed an average of 
$30 million in any period of 20 consecu- 
tive years beginning with the year 2026. 
Originally some different annual dollar 
amounts were considered, some smaller 
and one or two larger, but all have agreed 
now to an average of $30 million annu- 
ally. Public power groups, Bonneville di- 
rect service and indirect service indus- 
trial customers, reclamation groups, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and State water 
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resource groups have concurred. This 
proposal is accepted by various of our 
Governors as well. 

In any 20-year period after 2025, $600 
million will be available for assistance 
from power to irrigation. Bear in mind 
this amount is only the financial assist- 
ance from power to irrigation. In addi- 
tion, there will be the portion of the con- 
struction costs to be repaid by the irriga- 
tors and by municipal and industrial 
water supply users, as well as the portion 
of these costs allocated to other purposes, 
such as recreation, fish and wildlife, and 
pollution and flood control. Assistance 
from power to reclamation of $600 mil- 
lion will make possible a reclamation 
program of $1 to $2 billion in a given 
20-year period. This will require annual 
appropriations of more than $50 million 
for the construction of reclamation proj- 
ects in the Pacific Northwest. That 
amount is substantially in excess of what, 
historically, actual appropriations for 
that purpose have been. The formula, 
rather than restricting new reclamation 
projects, will permit and encourage an 
accelerated reclamation development. 

For that reason, section 5, subsection 
(c) directs the Secretary of the Interior 
to review and to recommend to the Con- 
gress, on the anniversary dates of the 
Federal Power Commission review of 
Bonneville Power Administration power 
rates beginning December 20, 1974, any 
changes in the dollar limitation which 
he believes to be justified by changes in 
price levels existing on July 1, 1966, or 
by other relevant changes in circum- 
stances. Changes in Bonneville’s costs, 
changes in national goals concerning the 
bringing of new lands under water, and 
the use of other sources of revenue to 
assist irrigation are examples of a rele- 
vant change in circumstances. There 
may well be others. A periodic review 
will bring them to the attention of the 
Congress which can increase or decrease 
the dollar limitation in such manner as 
it deems fair and appropriate in the light 
of the changed conditions. 

There are some existing projects in the 
Pacific Northwest which are not now 
authorized to receive assistance from 
power revenues or which are authorized 
to receive an inadequate amount of as- 
sistance to permit all irrigation costs to 
be repaid within a 10-year developmen- 
tal period and a 50-year repayment 
period. 

They include the following: 

Idaho: Boise, Black Canyon. 

Oregon: Deschutes, north unit; Grants 
Pass; Owyhee; Rogue River, Talent; 
Umatilla, Hermiston; Umatilla, west ex- 
tension; Vale. 

Washington: Yakima, Kennewick; 
Yakima, Roza; Yakima, Kittitas. 

The principle of equality of treatment 
may require the extension of financial as- 
sistance from the Federal Columbia 
River Power System to some or all of 
these projects. I have asked the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to review this prob- 
lem and submit to the Congress his rec- 
ommendations for any such assistance 
which he finds to be needed and desirable. 
The matter will be fully examined at 
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committee hearings on a project-by- 
project basis, and the Congress there- 
after can take such action as it finds 
appropriate. 

The groups in the Pacific Northwest 
which have been working on this prob- 
lem are to be commended for reaching 
agreement on the equitable solution em- 
bodied in S. 3034. The criteria in that 
bill protect the power user, yet permit 
an accelerated reclamation development. 
They achieve a proper balance between 
the interests of the power users and the 
water users—one in which all the Pacific 
Northwest can join in advancing its eco- 
nomic well-being. 

The bill was reported unanimously, 
and I heartily recommend it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc and 
acted upon accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to add my endorsement to 
S. 3034 as amended by the committee, 
and I wish to address myself especially to 
the comments on section 5 of that bill as 
amended in the committee. 

Public Law 89-448, enacted June 14, 
1966, authorized the construction of a 
third powerhouse at Grand Coulee Dam. 
This act provided also for financial as- 
sistance to reclamation projects in the 
Pacific Northwest hereafter authorized. 
This financial assistance beyond the re- 
payment ability of water users is to come 
from power revenues from the Columbia 
Basin power system. 

Public Law 89-448 thus established for 
the first time in the Pacific Northwest, a 
basin account without reference to State 
boundaries, but the act did not set up 
criteria to protect the legitimate equi- 
ties of the power user and the water user. 

The bill before the Senate today does 
establish the ground rules so necessary 
to implement a basin account. I believe 
it is a good bill and I urge its passage. 

The bill provides that the basin ac- 
count will be funded on the basis of $30 
million per year in any 20-year period 
in such a way as to cause no increase in 
power rates. All reclamation projects 
in the Columbia Basin will be considered 
on a merit basis irrespective of State 
boundaries. In order to provide for ad- 
justments because of price level changes 
or other relevant changes of circum- 
stance, the Secretary of Interior is di- 
rected to review and recommend to Con- 
gress at 5-year intervals any changes 
in the dollar limitation which he be- 
lieves justified. 

Congress can make any adjustment in 
the limitation it believes to be fair to 
both the power users and the water users 
under the conditions then existing. 

In the Northwest we are especially fa- 
vored with an abundance—sometimes a 
superabundance—of potable water. 
This is not to say that our water is al- 
ways available in the right place at the 
right time. The problems of distribution 
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are always with us. How to capture na- 
ture’s rainfall on our watersheds and 
then by proper storage and supply man- 
agement mold this water resource to best 
achieve its multipurpose benefits is a real 
challenge, but one that is richly reward- 
ing. These multipurpose benefits must 
include domestic, industrial, reclama- 
tion, power, navigation, recreation, and 
fish and wildlife. No longer can we tol- 
erate single-purpose planning. 

One basic point I wish to emphasize is 
the interdependence of land and water. 
Any serious study or planning for one 
must necessarily and inevitably involve 
the other. Sound water resource devel- 
opment depends first of all on a healthy, 
well-maintained watershed. This is of 
primary importance. 

Insofar as the upstream States are 
concerned, this legislation marks a 
breakthrough in water resource develop- 
ment. Too often the upstream States of 
a river basin are short changed in the 
allocation of benefits from powerplants 
downstream. Because the big power- 
plants are generally located downstream 
and because most of the power is used in 
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downstream population centers, the ar- 
gument has been made that all of the 
benefits should accrue to downstream 
areas. 

This legislation gives recognition, at 
long last, to the very important factor of 
watershed contribution. Canada’s wa- 
tershed contribution has been recognized 
and rewarded by payments made to Can- 
ada under treaty amounting to more 
than one-quarter billion dollars. 

This will pay Canada’s entitlement to 
a share of increased production at U.S. 
plants downstream made possible by yet- 
to-be-built storage of Canadian water for 
a period of 30 years only. The signifi- 
cant fact here is that an accord was 
reached and consummated in a treaty, 
thus indicating, at the international 
level, a meeting of trained minds as to 
the value of upstream watershed and 
storage resources. 

Likewise, the upstream watershed and 
storage resources of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Oregon make a contribu- 
tion similar to and perhaps even greater 
than that to be made by Canada. This 
watershed contribution is being recog- 
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nized and rewarded, for the first time 
by this amendment. 

In order to show where the water 
originates that turns the turbines in the 
main stem Columbia River Federal 
powerplants, I asked the Geological Sur- 
vey to provide data showing the follow- 
ing: 


First. Political subdivision which sup- 
plied water to each of six Federal power 
projects; namely, Grand Coulee, Chief 
Joseph, McNary, John Day, The Dalles, 
and Bonneville, 

Second. The average flow in cubic feet 
per second at each site by each political 
subdivision, 

Third. The percentage of the total 
average flow at each site by each politi- 
cal subdivision, and 

3 The gross head at each power- 
site. 

The data thus prepared by the Geolog- 
ical Survey is presented in a table which 
I ask unaminous consent to have repro- 
duced at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Taste 3.—Contribution to flow of Columbia River at site indicated 


Grand Coulee Dam 


Political subdivision 


British Columbia, Canada ——— 
ontana.. 


Total. 
Average flows computed for period 1943-57 2 


IN 
2Th 
within 1 percent: 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this table provides the basis for 
some interesting computations. A basic 
fact of hydroeconomics is that power is 
the product of water volume times the 
head through which it drops as it passes 
through the turbines. 

For example, because of these two fac- 
tors, volume and head, we find that water 
from either of the two upstream States 
of Montana or Idaho produce several 
times the power at the plants down- 
stream than is produced by water origi- 
nating from downstream watersheds. 

From the viewpoint of a Senator from 
the upstream State of Idaho recognition 
of the full significance of this factor of 
watershed contribution is the most im- 
portant feature of this basin account 
legisletion. Under the guidelines set up 
here, we can go forward with a sound 
reclamation program without doing vio- 
lence to power rates. Basinwide in con- 
cept, basinwide in implementation, this 


114, 500 


egligible, 
These are accurate figures of flow computed several 


Chief Joseph Dam MeNary Dam 


John Day Dam 


The Dalles Dam Bonneville Dam 


. 


years ago. Note that the summations for political subdivisions, as approximately computed, check these figures well 


[In feet} 
Grand Chief Joseph McNary John Day | The. Dalles | Bonneville 
Coulee Dam Dam Dam Dam Dam Dam 
343 179 92 113 91 67 


legislation should go a long way to pre- 
venting contentious geographical argu- 
ments. Let each project Le judged on its 
merits regardless of State boundaries. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, while 
there are many sections of S. 3034 that 
bear upon the future development and 
conservation of Idaho’s land and water 
resources, one section in particular is of 
paramount interest to the entire Pacific 
Northwest. It is to this section—estab- 
lishing a northwest basin account—that 
Iaddress myself today. 

The specific examples I will cite lie 
within my own State of Idaho, for it is 
with Idaho's development potential that 
I am most familiar. Yet the principles 
underlying the establishment of a basin- 
account are applicable in equal measure 
to every State in the Northwest wherein 
a river rises to swell the currents of the 
Columbia River, turning the great power 
generators in the Federal dams on the 
Columbia and Lower Snake. 


When the first of these great dams 
were built in the midthirties, President 
Roosevelt envisioned a network of recla- 
mation and power projects that would 
open up vast new lands in the Pacific 
Northwest to agriculture and industry. 
The largest of the early dams—Grand 
Coulee—has more than lived up to Roose- 
velt’s expectations. Recently, we ap- 
proved another powerplant for Grand 
Coulee, to provide more service, to pro- 
duce more revenue for the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and to add even 
greater potentiality to the economic 
growth of the entire Northwest. 

In adding to the authorization for the 
new Grand Coulee powerplant the origi- 
nal provision for a basin account for the 
entire Federal power system on the Co- 
lumbia River, we were assuring the 
growth and development of the entire 
Pacific Northwest at a crucial time in our 
national history. We were taking action 
to end a slow strangulation upon land 
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and water resource development that 
would otherwise set in. 

We in the West have long known—and 
have seen the rich tangible results—of 
applying proper quantities of water to 
what appears to be arid land. The desert- 
lands of the West are unbelievably fertile 
when adequate water supplies are ap- 
plied. My own State of Idaho has been 
a pioneer in the development of desert- 
lands. The twisting canyons of the 
Snake River that cut through Idaho from 
the Wyoming border to the Oregon- 
Washington State line, channeling the 
flow of the Snake into the Columbia 
River, pass through much aridland. Yet 
over the years, reclamation projects de- 
veloped along the Snake River, have di- 
verted those waters onto the desert and 
converted the once-barren sagebrush 
lands into some of the world's richest and 
most fertile farmlands. 

But reclamation in Idaho has fallen 
short of our available water supply. Our 
people watch millions of acre-feet of 
water flowing past their doorsteps, run- 
ning downstream to turn the Federal 
power generators on the Columbia River, 
without first being put to beneficial use 
upstream. It would be bad enough were 
the waters of the Snake River merely 
passing through Idaho in their rush to 
swell the torrent of the Columbia. But 
the irony becomes more pronounced 
when Idaho farmers—who in 1964 pro- 
duced more than 2 million tons of fine 
potatoes and 3 million tons of sugar 
beets, all on irrigated lands—reckon 
that it is water which originates in Idaho 
that turns the Snake River into the 
surging giant that itis. When the Snake 
River enters Idaho at our eastern border, 
it carries an average annual flow of 4 
million acre-feet. In its passage 
through Idaho, scores of tributaries, ris- 
ing in the snow-capped mountains of my 
State, pour nine times that amount of 
water into the Snake River, so that by 
the time it passes into Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the average annual flow is more 
than 38 million acre-feet. 

One would think that with such 
bounty, there would be no problem in 
utilizing this great flow to make the 
Idaho deserts bloom. Yet, for many 
years, we have not had a major new rec- 
lamation project started in Idaho. The 
reason for the retarded development has 
been the problem of finances. Reclama- 
tion projects carry a heavy burden of re- 
imbursable requirements. The cost of 
construction must be repaid to the Fed- 
eral Government over a 50-year period. 
But if the full cost of the irrigation por- 
tion of a multiple-purpose project were 
charged to the water user, the cost of 
such water would be prohibitive; and no 
farmer could afford to produce crops un- 
der such circumstances. So the water 
has run untouched through Idaho. 
While the land lay barren, that same 
flow of water, a few miles downstream, 
was generating Federal power, which in 
turn was sold to municipal, industrial 
and private power users, at reasonable, 
but profitable, rates. 

These revenues, Mr. President, pro- 
duced as the result of upstream water 
contributions to the Federal power dam 
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system, conferred no benefit to the up- 
stream lands. 

It is to put an end to this inequity and 
to make the upstream residents, on every 
tributary of the Columbia Basin drain- 
age, equal partners in the entire basin 
development, that the basin account pro- 
vision has been perfected for inclusion 
in S. 3034. 

As set forth in the bill, it is designed 
to be fair to both the power user and 
the water user. It authorizes an 
average annual allocation of up to 
$30 million from the future net revenues 
to the Bonneville power system to un- 
derwrite the construction of new recla- 
mation projects in the Pacific North- 
west. By supplementing the amount 
that the irrigator can reasonably repay, 
the basin account provision will end two 
decades of stagnation in water and land 
resource development in Idaho, and pro- 
vide the needed impetus to meet the 
growing food and industrial demands of 
the coming century. 

As written, the basin account section 
quite clearly states that such financial 
assistance for future reclamation proj- 
ects shall come from surplus funds, ac- 
cumulating as the dams are paid off, over 
and above all costs allocable to power, so 
that neither the power rates, or reason- 
able provision for future additions to 
the system, will be jeopardized. It sets 
a limit upon the amount of such surplus 
revenue that can be utilized for reclama- 
tion project assistance, but provides for 
periodic review to determine whether 
future changes in these limits should be 
made. 

In short, Mr. President, the perfected 
basin account provisions of S. 3034 at 
long last make upstream and down- 
stream interests throughout the Colum- 
bia-Snake River drainage partners in 
the development of the entire basin. 

By opening new lands and improving 
present yields, by making further indus- 
trial and municipal waters available 
through future reclamation projects, 
more electrical power consumers will be 
added to help maintain a balanced econ- 
omy throughout the basin. 

But most importantly, Mr. President, 
our entire national interests are being 
served, We will be moving construc- 
tively to assure an adequate food base 
for the more than 300 million Americans 
who will crowd our cities by the start of 
the next century. 

It is for these reasons that I urge Sen- 
ate passage of S. 3034. In doing so, I 
want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs for the way in which he has coop- 
erated in finding a statutory formula 
that would be reasonable and fair to his 
State, to my State, and to each of the 
other States on the Columbia-Snake 
River Basin. It is a formula which will 
protect the legitimate interests of the 
public power users and also assure 
the comprehensive development of new 
farmland upstream. 

I think this makes it possible, for the 
first time, for every State in the Pacific 
Northwest to find a common interest in 
the great Federal investment that has 
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been made in the water resources of our 
region. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxurcH] and to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] for 
their fine cooperation in working with 
the chairman over a period of several 
years and, more immediately, during the 
past several months in an endeavor to 
find a workable solution to the problem 
alluded to by these two distinguished 
Senators. 

I think that we have found a solution 
and I commend them both most highly 
for their very helpful cooperation. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I express my appreciation to the 
chairman of the committee for the fine 
spirit of cooperation which prevailed in 
our discussion and deliberation on this 
subject, which has been a problem in the 
Northwest for so long. 

We have reached a workable solution 
by which we can go forward on a sound 
program of water resource development 
without discrimination and without ge- 
ographical problems. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want 
to make a little legislative history on this 
matter. 

First of all I should like to comment 
about a practice which is growing more 
common day by day in the Senate, and 
which I think is not a good practice for 
the Senate or for the legislative process: 
That is the practice of calling up bills 
sometimes even before the reports are 
available to the committee. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that 
I knew what was in the bill and I know 
what is in the report. 

There is no overwhelming time con- 
sideration involved in this matter which 
would not permit the matter to go over 
until Senators have been permitted time 
to examine the entire subject as reported 
and acted upon by the committee. 

Even though certain language in the 
report had been agreed to, the facts are 
that the report was not available to my 
office all morning and was not available 
to me until I came on the floor a half 
hour ago. 

I do not want to be critical of the 
chairman of the committee because, as I 
have tried to make clear, I was fully in- 
formed all the way along, and the lan- 
guage which is in the report is the lan- 
guage which has been agreed upon. 
However, it seems to me that this is a 
very bad way to legislate. 

I mention this here because the occur- 
rences have become more frequent, and 
these are matters on which it is im- 
portant that the entire Senate, and not 
merely those particularly interested in a 
phase of the legislation, understand the 
legislation, 

Last year, and I believe it was on one 
of our major bills, we did not even have 
a copy of the report until after the de- 
bate had been going on for 3 days. If 
someone wants to say that this is a heck 
of a way to run a railroad, I will agree 
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with him entirely. It does not make for 
good legislation. It does not give the 
Senators a chance to be informed. While 
I told the chairman of the committee 
that I would not object to taking the bill 
up today, I do feel that this is bad prac- 
tice. This bill was ordered reported on 
June 28, but the report was filed only 
yesterday. I might add that by the 
unanimous consent order of June 30, 
1966, all committees were authorized to 
file reports during the Independence Day 
recess. 

As a matter of fact, there are not even 
copies of the bill on the desks of Sena- 
tors today, nor copies of the report. 

Speaking to the merits of the bill, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs reported last year a bill which re- 
quired legislative authorization of feasi- 
bility studies conducted by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. The pending bill is the 
first one under that which provides legis- 
lative authorization for feasibility studies. 

We had an understanding in commit- 
tee that it would be the practice of the 
committee—and I think we ought to set 
this forth as it is contained in the re- 
port—that only those projects upon 
which there had been a reconnaissance 
report or preliminary survey which dis- 
closed that the projects were probably 
feasible would be considered for author- 
ization of feasibility studies. 

As I understand it, and as I recall the 
meeting of the committee, it was the 
agreement of the committee that they 
did not believe that any project should 
be considered for a feasibility authori- 
zation until the preliminary study indi- 
cated that there was a probability that 
it would be found economically feasible. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if that is not his recollec- 
tion of the understanding of the com- 
mittee and the agreement it reached. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
Colorado is correct, the point being that 
it would be unwise to undertake a feasi- 
bility study, for example, if the recon- 
naissance study had not been completed 
or of at least substantially completed. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I believe this is fairly 
important, because with the new legis- 
lation which Congress passed last year, 
this does change the whole method of 
operation upon reconnaissance studies 
or preliminary investigations and feasi- 
bility studies. With the new legislation, 
I believe it is important that the record 
be clear as to what we are doing and 
what it is the intention of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee to do: 
that after reconnaissance surveys have 
been made, they will not be considered 
for a feasibility study or authorized for 
a feasibility study unless the preliminary 
reconnaissance report indicates an eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think this short leg- 
islative record ought to make clear to 
everyone exactly what the situation 
would be, so that the committee or Con- 
gress will not be asked to participate in 
the authorization of feasibility studies 
where the prerequisites have not been 
met. 
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Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is again 
correct. 

The entire matter has been set out in 
the Recor in detail. I believe that the 
point that the Senator from Colorado 
is emphasizing here is one that Sen- 
ators should be fully cognizant of, be- 
cause many Senators will be inquiring 
about specific projects. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that the par- 
agraphs on pages 9 and 10 of the report, 
referring to two projects in Colorado, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In region 7 in the State of Colorado, two 
units, the Cache la Poudre and St. Vrain, 
Long's Peak division, Missouri River Basin 
project, were called to the committee's at- 
tention and were given special considera- 
tion. It is the judgment of the committee 
that the reconnaissance level survey on St. 
Vrain should be completed without delay 
and before January 1, 1967. The recon- 
naissance investigation on Cache la Poudre 
(discussed on p. 63 of the hearings on S. 
3034) should be reconsidered and a revised 
report submitted to the committee as soon 
as practicable. 

REQUEST BY SENATOR ALLOTT 

Missouri River Basin project, Long's Peak 
division, St, Vrain unit. 

Missouri River Basin project, Long's Peak 
division, Cache la Poudre unit. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this re- 
fers to two projects in Colorado which I 
think fall clearly within the rule which 
I have just tried to explain and to make 
specific. 

One of these projects is the Cache la 
Poudre. A sort of semireconnaissance 
report has been submitted on this proj- 
ect, indicating that perhaps it will not be 
economically feasible. The report di- 
rects the Department of the Interior to 
submit a revised report to the committee 
on the Cache la Poudre, so that we will 
have some certainty as to whether or not 
an economic feasibility may be projected. 

If it is not, of course, we can then 
study it and see if the proposal can be 
altered so that economic feasibility 
might be achieved, and authorize a 
feasibility study. If not, it would, of 
course, not be eligible for a feasibility 
study. 

With respect to the St. Vrain project, 
Long’s Peak division, of the Missouri 
River Basin project, this is now under 
a reconnaissance study; and the Bureau 
has been directed to report this recon- 
naissance study to the committee for 
action upon feasibility—providing it is 
favorable—by January 1, 1967. I sim- 
ply wish to say that although this is a 
little different from the action I believe 
was actually taken in committee, this is 
completely satisfactory to the Senator 
from Colorado. It was done with the 
complete cooperation and with the full 
knowledge of my office and myself, and I 
think it will work out for the benefit of 
the entire reclamation program, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
one brief comment. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I wish to say 
that we certainly do not make it a prac- 
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tice to file a report the day before and 
get it before the Senate a few hours be- 
fore the time the bill is taken up, al- 
though that is within the Senate rules, 
as long as the report is ready at the time 
of being called up, if it is on the 
calendar. 

However, we are confronted with an 
unusual situation at this time, in that 
section 8 of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act—Public Law 89-72, 79 
Stat. 213—that I alluded to in my re- 
marks makes it very clear that neither 
the Secretary of the Interior, nor any 
bureau, nor any person acting under his 
authority, shall engage in the prepara- 
tion of any feasibility report under rec- 
lamation law with respect to any other 
water resource project unless the prep- 
aration of such feasibility report has 
been specifically authorized by law. 

What I have just mentioned became 
effective on July 1, 1966. So that there 
is a real question here as to the author- 
ity of the Bureau of Reclamation to pro- 
ceed on feasibility studies since July 1. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, I wish to em- 
phasize this, because I think this points 
up the need to act expeditiously. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
S. 3034, sponsored by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] deserves immediate considera- 
tion and passage. This bill would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in feasibility investigations of 
certain water resource development pro- 
posals. 

Section 8 of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act states that after July 1, 
1966, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
not engage in the preparation of any 
feasibility report under reclamation law 
unless such a report has been specifically 
authorized by law. S. 3034 would en- 
able the Secretary of the Interior to per- 
form additional analysis and study on 
proposals pending before Congress, to 
prepare reports on proposals which have 
been substantially completed, and to 
continue unfinished studies. 

Since the decision to undertake a 
feasibility study is of great importance 
in determining whether a reclamation 
project should be authorized, Congress 
should be responsible for judging all au- 
thorizations for feasibility studies. 
After the Secretary of the Interior com- 
pletes such studies, they are submitted 
to Congress for consideration. Thus, 
with authorization of both feasibility 
studies and projects, Congress can coor- 
dinate planning and development of irri- 
gated agricultural lands. 

The bill before us today authorizes 
feasibility studies of projects throughout 
the western part of the United States. 
Included in these studies are six in Texas 
which are worthy of note: the Columbus 
Bend project in the Lower Colorado 
River Basin; the Palmetto Bend project 
on the Lavaca and Navidad Rivers; the 
Cuero project on the Guadalupe River 
in south-central Texas; the Cibolo proj- 
ect on Cibolo Creek in San Antonio River 
Basin; the Nueces River project on the 
Frio River in the Nueces River Basin in 
the vicinity of Corpus Christi; and the 
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Texas basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending 
from the Sabine River on the north to 
the Rio Grande on the south. 

S. 3034 is important in our national 
program of water resource development. 
The Secretary of the Interior needs this 
authorization to continue the analysis of 
proposed reclamation projects. I urge 
my fellow Senators to join me in the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar 
No. 1326 (S. 3112) a bill to amend 
the Clear Air Act so as to authorize 
grants to air pollution control agencies 
for maintenance of air pollution control 
programs in addition to present author- 
ity for grants to develop, establish, or 
improve such programs; make the use of 
appropriations under the act more flex- 
ible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations under the act and delet- 
ing the provision limiting the total of 
grants for support of air pollution con- 
trol programs to 20 percent of the total 
appropriation for any year; extend the 
duration of the programs authorized by 
the act; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrd) may have 15 minutes to speak, 
regardless of the rule of germaneness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A PENALTY FOR USING U.S. COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, ministers of the European 
Coal and Steel Community nations meet 
this week in Luxembourg to discuss and 
possibly act on a proposal which is of di- 
rect concern to our Nation and the bitu- 
minous coal industry. By instituting a 
two-part subsidy plan, the Community's 
High Authority hopes to cut sharply into 
the favorable price differential which 
now enables U.S. coal to compete effec- 
tively in European energy markets. 

The possibility that such an action 
could be taken by the Coal and Steel 
Community is a distressing one, in my 
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opinion. While seeking to strengthen 
the European coal industry, the High 
Authority seems willing to impose sub- 
stantially higher costs on steel producers 
in the six-nation area. The effect can 
only be higher prices for virtually all 
types of goods throughout all of Europe. 
In an address last month before a 
joint luncheon of the National Coal Asso- 
sociation and the Coal Exporters Asso- 
ciation of the United States, the Vice 
President touched on this very point. 
Speaking directly to representatives of 
the Coal Committee of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe 
who were present at the Washington 
luncheon, the Vice President said: 
American coal can help you reduce your 
energy costs. It can help restrain inflation- 
ary forces in your economies. For as you 
well know, the cost of energy, the price of 
energy for your industry is a part and some- 
times a substantial part of the cost of every 
product. Your products become more com- 


petitive as you are able to reduce the cost of 
their production. 


No one can question the fundamental 
truth of the Vice President’s words, but 
the High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community appears to believe it is doing 
something good by increasing the cost 
of coking coal used in steel mills in its 
member countries. 

At present, U.S. coking coal enjoys 
a price advantage of about $4 per ton, 
as delivered in Europe, over coking coal 
produced in Europe. By purchasing 
American coal, European mills produce 
steel at substantially lower cost, and 
everyone benefits. Now the High Au- 
thority is recommending that member 
governments be required to pay a sub- 
sidy on U.S. coking coal consumed in 
steel production in their countries. Ac- 
cording to reports, these subsidies would 
amount to about 80 percent of the cur- 
rent price differential. The payments 
would go into a Community fund and 
would be used to pay out subsidies on 
coking coal mined in one ECSC country 
and consumed in steel mills in another. 

Specific details apparently have not 
yet been worked out. But the threat of 
this action is one we cannot overlook here 
at home, The reasons are quite simple. 

The fact that American coal can com- 
pete in foreign energy markets is a 
tribute to the thoroughly modern coal 
industry which is now producing coal in 
increasingly greater volume at remark- 
ably low cost. The average American 
miner’s production is now something on 
the order of 17 tons per day. On the 
continent, the most efficient of his 
counterparts is the West German miner 
mo produces about 3 tons of coal per 

ay. 

American efficiency in moving coal 
to ports contributes substantially to the 
maintenance of low costs. Efficient 
coal-handling equipment at Norfolk and 
Newport News enables large quantities 
of high-quality coal to be loaded rapidly 
aboard huge colliers, again at remark- 
ably low cost. And everyone benefits, 
including the ultimate consumer of 
European products made with the en- 
ergy contained in coal mined in the 
United States. ` 

An important aspect, as I see it, is that 
coal exports mean a great deal to our 
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balance of payments. The Vice Presi- 
dent agrees that this is so, for at the 
meeting of the Coal Exporters Associa- 
tion and the National Coal Association 
he had this to say: 

Our coal export tonnage has increased 
steadily over the past fifteen years. For this 
we are very grateful. Last year we exported 
about half a billion dollars’ worth of coal, 
something like ten percent of our total out- 
put of coal. May I on behalf of the govern- 
ment of the United States express a note of 
thanks to the exporters of coal for your 
helpfulness in this balance of payments sit- 
uation. I am convinced that the strength 
of the dollar is in many ways underwritten 
by the volume of coal exports. 


The Vice President also said we are 
able and willing to export even more 
coal, and our producers and coal export- 
ers certainly would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to do so. But a proposal such as 
that being advanced by the ECSC High 
Authority at the meeting in Luxembourg 
this week would have serious repercus- 
sions on this Nation’s coal industry. It 
would, for one thing, upset the delicate 
balance-of-payments situation to which 
coal now contributes about $500 million 
annually. At a time when this contri- 
bution should be increasing, our friends 
in Europe who have benefited so materi- 
ally from the availability of abundant, 
economical, and dependable American 
coal, want to force us from their coking 
coal market at considerable cost to all of 
their people. 

In his remarks at the recent coal 
luncheon, the Vice President also cited 
an old New England saying: 

A rising tide lifts all the boats. 


He went on to say, specifically to the 
visitors from the Economic Commission 
for Europe: 

This is just a simple way of saying that 
what helps someone else helps you. The ris- 
ing tide of international trade can benefit 
all of us and every industrialized nation or 
every nation that hopes to have industriali- 
zation knows the importance of energy fuels, 
and knows indeed the importance of coal. 


We hope our friends in Europe will 
realize that the step proposed by the 
High Authority is one which would set 
into motion a “falling tide” which would 
ultimately provide no long-term help to 
the nations of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity or to our own Nation. A drastic 
step such as that proposed would, in my 
opinion, almost certainly set off a wave 
of inflation which Europe is in no posi- 
tion to afford. The ability of European- 
produced goods, including steel, to com- 
pete in world markets certainly would be 
undermined in the Iong run. 

Industry in Europe has come to rely 
on American coal. This vital product 
of our mines, in West Virginia and its 
sister coal-producing States, contributes 
heavily to the maintenance of strong 
free-enterprise systems throughout the 
world, and the coal industry can meet 
competition in every nation in which it 
is used. 

Continued expansion in production of 
coal for use at home and abroad means 
new job opportunities in the hard- 
pressed coal regions. If, however, a sub- 
stantial portion of our foreign coal mar- 
kets is to be reduced, or lost altogether, 
new employment in the mines just will 
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not materalize at a time when it is most 
needed. And the action suggested by the 
High Authority certainly would upset our 
balance-of-payments situation. 

I know Government officials who are 
responsible for expanding coal exports 
are concerned, deeply concerned, over 
the possibility raised by this proposal to 
subsidize European coking coal at our 
expense. I know also that the State 
Department is aware of the situation and 
doubtless will express through diplomatic 
channels our Government's official con- 
cern. 

This one step may be all that is needed 
to bring the ministers meeting this week 
in Luxembourg to the realization that 
American coking coal, dependable and 
economical, is vital to the economic wel- 
fare of the European steel industry and 
the industries throughout Europe which 
rely on its products. I am sure we can 
depend upon our diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Europe to remind the govern- 
ments of the Coal and Steel Community 
nations of something else the Vice Pres- 
ident said at the coal luncheon last 
month: 

I submit that this rising tide of interna- 
tional trade can benefit particularly the peo- 
ple of our countries who depend on coal for 
warmth, for the human needs, for indus- 
trial progress and strength, and for the means 
towards a better and a more prosperous life. 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3112) to amend the Clean 
Air Act so as to authorize grants to air 
pollution control agencies for mainte- 
nance of air pollution control programs 
in addition to present authority for 
grants to develop, establish, or improve 
such programs; make the use of appro- 
priations under the act more flexible by 
consolidating the appropriation authori- 
zations under the act and deleting the 
provision limiting the total of grants 
for support of air pollution control pro- 
grams to 20 percent of the total ap- 
propriation for any year; extend the 
duration of the programs authorized 
by the act; and for other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, some- 
time shortly before 2 o’clock p.m., I hope 
to suggest the absence of a quorum so 
that members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee may proceed to request a yea- 
and-nay vote on Calendar No. 1326, S. 
3112, the pending business. It has been 
agreed with the leader of the majority 
that at 2 o’clock p.m. we will proceed 
to vote, on the assumption that a yea- 
and-nay vote will be ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, therefore, that the Senate proceed 
to vote at 2 o’clock p.m. on the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Does the Senator from California ask 
also that rule XII be waived? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that rule XII be 
waived in connection with my request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, a little 
less than 3% years ago, the late Senator 
McNamara, of Michigan, then chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, created the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Air and Water Pollution. Our 
first major legislation from that subcom- 
mittee was the Clean Air Act of 1963. 
That legislation launched a vigorous Fed- 
eral program to aid the States and local 
governments to combat the ever-increas- 
ing threat of polluted air. Last year, we 
amended the Clean Air Act to initiate 
controls on harmful automotive exhaust 
emissions, and we added the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to our arsenal of weapons 
in the fight for an improved environment. 

Today, we bring to the Senate addi- 
tional amendments to the Clean Air Act. 
These amendments have the vigorous 
backing of the members of the Public 
Works Committee, on both sides of the 
aisle. They are evidence of the contin- 
ued concern of our committee with the 
problems of air pollution and of the de- 
termination of our chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], to maintain our search for 
improved ways of reducing the hazards 
of air pollution. 

Today’s legislation is a step forward, 
but it is not the end of our efforts. We 
cannot rest until we have removed the 
threats to man’s health, well-being and 
economic advancement which man him- 
self creates in a modern, technological 
society. 

S. 3112 amends the Clean Air Act in 
order to provide for a stronger, more ef- 
fective air pollution control effort at the 
Federal, State, and local level. 

S. 3112, as reported, is based on leg- 
islation proposed by the administration. 
The primary purposes of the bill are to 
consolidate appropriation authorizations 
in the Clean Air Act and to authorize 
funds to continue the program through 
1969. 

S. 3112 institutes a new grant program 
to allow air pollution control agencies 
up to one-half of the cost of maintain- 
ing programs for the prevention and 
control of air pollution, and authorizes 
the Secretary to make grants to inter- 
municipal or interstate air pollution con- 
trol agencies in an amount up to three- 
fifths of the cost of maintaining regional 
air pollution control programs. 

S. 3112 removes the limitation in exist- 
ing law that no more than 20 percent of 
the sums appropriated annually under 
the act may be used for support of air 
pollution control programs, and provides 
that in determining the eligibility for a 
program grant nonrecurrent expendi- 
tures of the participating agencies in the 
preceding year shall not be considered. 

Finally, S. 3112 provides that grants 
for interstate programs, subject to the 
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121½-percent limitation, shall be allo- 
cated by the Secretary according to the 
portion of such grant that is chargeable 
to any one State. 

Mr. President, last year the Congress 
enacted major legislation dealing with 
the specific problem of pollution emanat- 
ing from automobiles. That legislation 
has resulted in promulgation, by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, of regulations relating to the con- 
trol of harmful motor vehicle exhausts. 
Those regulations will require installa- 
tion of automobile exhaust control 
devices on all 1968 model automobiles. 

Last year’s amendments also provided 
a mechanism for abatement of inter- 
national air pollution; for acceleration 
of research concerning methods of con- 
trol of pollution from motor vehicles and 
the emission of oxides of sulfur; for pub- 
lic conferences directed toward the pre- 
vention of new or more aggravated inter- 
state air pollution problems; and for 
construction, staffing, and equipping fa- 
cilities needed by the Department to 
carry out its responsibilities under the 
act. 

The additional requirements imposed 
by last year’s legislative action require 
additional funds if the programs author- 
ized are to be adequately and effectively 
pursued. 

The committee bill has, therefore, au- 
thorized the requested $46 million for 
1967 and provided $70 million for 1968, 
and $80 million for 1969. These author- 
izations will provide adequate funds to 
carry out the new maintenance grant 
program authorized by this act and give 
the Division of Air Pollution sufficient 
funds to support essential research pro- 
grams. The $46 million authorized for 
1967 represents a $10 million increase 
over existing authorization. This in- 
crease is, in part, required by the ex- 
panded program of research into the 
control of sulfur emissions and automo- 
bile emissions and includes $7 million as 
the added cost of maintenance grant 
program. 

The authorizations for 1968 and 1969 
represent similar increases in the activ- 
ities of the division and $10 and $13 
million, respectively, to carry out the 
maintenance grant program. 

On the latter point, the committee is 
convinced of the desirability of provid- 
ing Federal aid to continuation of air 
pollution control programs. Existing 
program grants have stimulated State 
and local activity by providing Federal 
matching funds for new or improved 
programs. They were not designed for 
sustained State and local control efforts 
necessary to cope with a continuing air 
pollution problem. This has discrimi- 
nated against States and localities who 
initiated their own excellent programs 
prior to the Clean Air Act and it has 
worked a hardship on other States and 
localities. 

Therefore, the committee considers 
the provision of S. 3112, authorizing the 
Secretary to make grants for maintain- 
ing air pollution control programs, to be 
essential. The 50-percent matching 
grant program to State and local agen- 
cies and the three-fifths matching grant 
program to regional agencies should 
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provide adequate incentive for mainte- 
nance of this effort. 

The committee has further provided 
that nonrecurrent expenditures of pollu- 
tion control agencies will not be consid- 
ered in determining the eligibility for a 
grant. Many factors may justifiably 
cause the level of expenditures by a pol- 
lution control agency to fluctuate, in- 
cluding, for example, nonrecurrent costs 
of equipment, of facilities, acquisition of 
property, or the initiation of studies con- 
cerning air quality or other matters. 
Where the overall workability of the air 
pollution control program is not im- 
paired, fluctuations in expenditures 
should not make local agencies ineligible 
for Federal matching grants support. 

S. 3112 deletes the provision in the 
Clean Air Act which limits the total for 
grants in support of air pollution control 
programs to 20 percent of the total ap- 
propriation for any fiscal year. 

The existing act imposes a fixed rela- 
tionship between grant funds to the total 
appropriations for all Federal air pollu- 
tion activities. Air pollution and the 
possibilities for control action are sub- 
ject to rapid change. Over a period of 
time, the pattern of needs and desirable 
program balance with respect to re- 
search, technical assistance, training, 
Federal abatement activities, grants to 
State and local control agencies, and 
other activities may vary considerably. 
The committee believes it would be wise 
to leave the determination of the rela- 
tive emphasis to be given to each of these 
activities to the annual budgetary and 
appropriation process so that judgments 
may be based upon the overall require- 
ments existing at the time. 

Mr. President, these are the major 
provisions of the legislation pending be- 
fore the Senate. However, there are two 
other matters which the committee ex- 
amined during its hearings on S. 3112 
which I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, it is the philosophy of 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution and its chairman that discus- 
sions limited to pending legislation are 
not sufficient when dealing with pollu- 
tion of our air and water environment. 
The subcommittee has tried to develop 
as much information as is available on 
potential problems in order to inform the 
public of existing or potential threats to 
our environment which may require ad- 
ditional administrative or legislative 
action. 

An example of this is the question of 
contamination of the atmosphere from 
lead and beryllium. The subcommittee 
learned in its hearings that there is a 
potential danger to the public health 
from the use of beryllium in large quan- 
tities in rocket firing. On the basis of 
the information received relative to this 
subject, the committee, in its report, has 
recommended that the Public Health 
Service develop such guidelines as may 
be necessary to insure the protection of 
public health and safety against the ad- 
verse effects of beryllium dispersed into 
the atmosphere by rocket firings. 

The subcommittee’s hearings on en- 
vironmental lead contamination raised 
many unanswered questions. It is well 
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known that lead is a toxic substance; 
that it is an element not natural to the 
human body, and that, absorbed in large 
quantities, it can have toxic results. 
These facts have been common knowl- 
edge in lead industries for many years 
and have resulted in strict procedures 
for the protection of workers in those 
industries. The results of that program 
have been impressive. 

However, the problem of adverse ef- 
fects of lead contamination goes far 
beyond the clinical injuries of workers in 
lead using industries. We are con- 
cerned with the subclinical effects of 
long-term low levels of exposure. 

Lead in the atmosphere, attributable 
to automobile exhaust emissions, has 
greatly increased over the past three 
decades. There is no unanimity among 
the experts as to the danger or lack of 
danger from this increase. 

There is some evidence that pregnant 
women and younger children retain a 
proportionately greater amount of lead 
which they ingest from the environment 
and are more susceptible to its toxic 
effects. Other evidence indicates that 
relatively small—compared with indus- 
trial standards—concentrations of lead 
are capable of producing intellectual dis- 
abilities and retardation in children, and 
that some types of diseases including 
kidney, liver, blood, and bone problems, 
render the body more susceptible to lead 
toxicity. 

The committee notes suggestions in 
the work of scientists in this country, 
Russia and Great Britain, the lead in 
amounts and concentrations much less 
than levels traditionally connected with 
lead poisoning are capable to producing 
serious effects on the central nervous 
system and particularly the production 
and maintenance of red blood cells. 

This evidence is, at present, only frag- 
mentary and controversial. However, it 
is important to note that the standards 
of safety developed for health of male 
adults working in lead industries are not 
necessarily relevant to problems of long- 
term, low levels of exposure, particularly 
for those who retain higher than normal 
amounts of lead and who are more vul- 
nerable to toxic effects of lead. 

This information, developed during 
the course of the hearings, suggests that 
both the committee and those agencies 
charged with protection of the public 
health should further investigate the fol- 
lowing questions regarding lead in the 
atmosphere: 

First. What are the cumulative effects 
of subclinical exposure over long and 
short periods of time? 

Second. What dangerous effects of 
abnormal storage in the bones are likely 
to result from the normal course of 
events and from accidents resulting in 
massive bleeding and dissolution of bone 
tissues? 

Third. What synergistic effects can be 
anticipated with subclinical concentra- 
tions of lead combined with other en- 
vironmental and somatic agents, either 
those present in significant quantities 
now or projected for the future? 

Fourth. Are present levels dangerous 
either clinically or subclinically in the 
ways suggested? 
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Fifth. Are levels in danger of increas- 
ing to hazardous levels? 

Sixth. Are levels reaching a point 
where unpredictable incidents of a lead 
or nonlead nature can cause toxicity? 

Because the majority of atmospheric 
lead is held to come from lead com- 
pounds in auto exhaust, there is a need 
to concentrate on this aspect of the 
problem—to develop further informa- 
tion about subclinical effects of moderate 
lead concentrations—to evaluate pro- 
posals to eliminate lead from gasoline 
both from technical feasibility as well 
as the economic aspect—to hear testi- 
mony on alternatives to internal com- 
bustion—and especially to determine 
whether any existing governmental body 
presently has the authority, mechanism, 
and financing to control the lead in the 
atmosphere from auto exhausts. 

Mr. President, if is not enough that 
the Federal Government should stimu- 
late industry to develop and demonstrate 
means of control from automobile ex- 
hausts. 

Because competition is the watchword 
of American enterprise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should stimulate reasonable al- 
ternatives to internal combustion. Pre- 
dictable increases in urban air pollu- 
tion may one day dictate elimination of 
presently conceived modes of trans- 
portation from that urban environment. 
Alternatively, the automobile industry 
must be encouraged to develop its com- 
bustion processes so as to limit, to the 
maximum extent economically feasible, 
emissions of air pollutants. 

The committee report recommends an 
interdepartmental task force to investi- 
gate means of reducing air pollution by 
use of new methods of transportation not 
involving internal combustion engines. 
Such a task force should consider ad- 
vanced methods of electrified rapid tran- 
sit, battery operated vehicles, and the 
prospects of developing the fuel cell for 
commercial use. 

Urbanization is not reversible. 
Though many of us from nonurban 
areas would like to believe that clean 
air and open space are avaliable to all 
the people, this is not the case. 

If we are to live in an urban society, 
then efforts must be made to adequately 
protect the public from the hazard asso- 
ciated with polluted air. This cannot be 
a secondary goal nor can it be an effort 
which will take place sometime in the 
future. 

The problem confronts us now and 
must be dealt with now. The Federal 
Government has the opportunity and 
the obligation to provide the leadership 
in this effort. Should we fail, another 
Donora, Pa., is not unlikely. 

There rests on the shoulders of those 
of us who legislate today the responsi- 
bility to provide a healthy environment 
for those who will grow up in our cities 
tomorrow. This will be the pattern of 
future legislation and will direct the ef- 
forts which I, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
will make. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss an- 
other matter which came to the attention 
of the subcommittee, raising serious 
question of public policy. 
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The subcommittee heard representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the American 
Petroleum Institute, discuss a contract 
pursuant to which the Bureau would 
conduct a research program for API at 
API’s expense. 

The committee’s attention was di- 
rected to this subject by a Department 
of Interior press release which noted: 

Lead is toxic, and because increasingly 
large amounts of it are released into the 
atmosphere from auto exhausts, considerable 
interest has been aroused in research on 
possible new types of unleaded motor fuel to 
reduce air pollution. 


The toxicity of lead and the potential 
poisoning of the atmosphere from lead 
have been discussed earlier in this re- 
port. The fact that an agency of the 
Federal Government was apparently per- 
forming research on this subject for a 
private group when the results of the 
research might have an adverse effect 
on the sponsoring group concerned the 
committee. 

In testimony from Dr. Walter Hibbard, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, the 
committee learned: 

It should be emphasized that the Bureau 
of Mines neither professes competence nor 
considers as part of its research mission the 
health effects of automotive emissions as air 
pollutants. This properly is a responsibility 
of the Public Health Service. The Bureau's 
research on fuels combustion is organized to 
(1) identify and measure the effluents that 
are generated in fuel use, and (2) study the 
interdependence of factors in the vehicle and 
combustion system. 


However, the committee was extremely 
concerned by a clause in the contract 
between the Bureau and API which pro- 
hited release of any information prior to 
the completion of the study “without 
prior written approval of the other 
party.” The committee feels that in a 
matter such as the question of lead in 
gasoline, the primary contributor to lead 
in the atmosphere; the findings of Fed- 
eral research should not be bound by po- 
tential private economic-based decisions. 

The committee does not object to the 
performance of research by Federal 
agencies on behalf of private organiza- 
tions in areas where questions of the 
general welfare are not involved. How- 
ever, the potential health hazard from 
lead in the atmosphere is of sufficient 
concern that the committee feels this 
type of research program to be poten- 
tially adverse to the public interest. 

Mr. President, the fact that a Federal 
agency performs research on behalf of 
a private organization is not, by defini- 
tion, contrary to public policy. However, 
in this particular instance, the potential 
health hazard from lead in the atmos- 
phere is of sufficient concern that I feel 
this type of research program to be po- 
tentially adverse to the public interest. 
In its report, the committee recom- 
mended: 

First. That agreements between Fed- 
eral agencies and private organizations 
not include restrictive contractual pro- 
visions relating to the release of such 
information as may be developed during 
the period of research; 

Second. That the research program in 
this particular instance be constantly re- 
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viewed by the division of air pollution in 
order that that agency may have early 
access to any information developed 
relative to public health; and 

Third. That in the future, the Bureau 
of Mines specifically, and other agencies 
in general, inform the Congress of the 
purpose, intent, cost, contractual limita- 
tion of, and participants in any study 
by any Federal agency, financed by a pri- 
vate organization, at least 90 days prior 
to signing any agreement to carry out 
such a study. 

If the Bureau of the Budget does not 
approve a Federal research program and 
if the Congress is not given an oppor- 
tunity to authorize such a research pro- 
gram, it seems to me that a Federal 
agency is going beyond its legislative 
limitations in seeking out private financ- 
ing to perform any research activity. 
Therefore, the committee has recom- 
mended that Federal agencies not enter 
into research contracts on behalf of pri- 
vate agencies wherein a question of pri- 
vate economic interest as versus the gen- 
eral welfare are involved. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to take 
note of another important issue. 

Hearings were held by the committee 
on S. 3400, introduced by Senator PAUL 
Dovatas, of Illinois, which would amend 
the solid waste disposal act relative to 
the disposition of junked automobiles. 
In addition to hearing Senator DOUGLAS, 
the committee also heard witnesses from 
the division of solid waste and the scrap 
industry. 

The committee was impressed by Sen- 
ator Dovuctas’ proposal and testimony, 
and believes the purpose of ridding the 
Nation of the blight created by junked 
automobiles, while preserving the valu- 
able resources associated with the junked 
automobile, is a goal worthy of achieve- 
ment. 

However, S. 3400 presents the commit- 
tee with complex problems and the testi- 
mony received emphasized these com- 
plexities. In the interes’ of early report- 
ing of the Clean Air Act amendments, 
the committee decided to delay action on 
S. 3400 until further information could 
be received and the necessary study of 
the legislation could be performed. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending legislation. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish 
at this point to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished chairman of the full 
Committee on Public Works [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], to the distinguished ranking 
member of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Bocas], and to 
all members of the subcommittee and the 
full committee for the dedicated coop- 
eration and participation which they 
have given, over a period of 3 years, to 
the consideration of the problems of air 
and water pollution. I think it is not 
inappropriate for me to say that much 
creative legislation in these fields has 
come out of the subcommittee and the 
full committee, which would not have 
been possible without the contributions 
of my dedicated colleagues on the sub- 
committee and the staffs of the commit- 
tee. I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to them. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp that portion of the committee 
report (No. 1361) which relates to the 
lead problem. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AIR POLLUTION FROM LEAD AND OTHER 
SUBSTANCES 


During the hearings on S. 3112, the 
subcommittee heard testimony of an explor- 
atory nature on the question of contamina- 
tion.of the atmosphere from lead and other 
substances, At these hearings information 
was presented regarding the questions of at- 
mospheric contamination from beryllium and 
lead. 

Dr. Harriet L. Hardy, assistant medical di- 
rector, Occupational Health Service of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an 
expert on beryllium toxicology, testified that 
the general population may be in great 
danger of poisoning from beryllium released 
by the firing of rockets. 

She stated, “The use of beryllium in large 
quantities in rocket firing is in my opinion 
unwise. My opinion is based on the impos- 
sibility of control of weather and likelihood 
of technical accident.” 

Since beryllium has been shown to be in- 
curably damaging to individuals exposed to 
only small airborne amounts, the Federal 
Government has a critical responsibility in 
minimizing exposure to the population from 
its facilities and programs, including rocket 
firing. The committee recommends that the 
Public Health Service consider the standards 
developed by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, and early adopt and promulgate such 
guidelines as might be necessary to insure 
the protection of public health and safety 
against the adverse effects of beryllium dis- 
persed in the area of rocket firings. 

The committee heard a good deal of expert 
testimony about classical or clinical lead 
poisoning, derived primarily from occupa- 
tional experience, and about the safe body 
levels of lead with respect to concentrations 
in blood, urine, etc. 

The hearings, however, did not provide 
definite answers to the question of whether 
present or foreseeable concentrations of lead 
in the air are dangerous to the general popu- 
lation at levels substantially lower than 
those associated with clinical lead poisoning. 

Representatives of the lead industries and 
gasoline producers and Dr. Robert A. Kehoe 
of the Kettering Laboratories contended that 
levels of lead in the atmosphere have not 
increased in recent years (from 5 to 30 
years); that present or foreseeable levels are 
not dangerous to the population as a whole; 
and that workers who are occupationally ex- 
posed to lead already receive adequate 
protection. 

Officials of the Public Health Service dis- 
played more concern about the potential 
dangers of adverse subclinical effects and 
less certainty about current findings, but 
were divided as to whether the situation 
demanded immediate legislative action. 

One witness expressed extreme alarm. 
Dr. Clair C. Patterson, a geophysicist at the 
California Institute of Technology, suggested 
that any level of lead in the atmosphere 
represents an inestimably dangerous incre- 
ment over values which prevailed during 
the evolution of the human physiology. 
Analyses of ice deposits and inference from 
contemporary data indicate the concen- 
tration of lead in the atmosphere has in- 
creased tremendously since the introduction 
of lead antiknock compounds in gasoline 
in the early 1920’s, according to Dr. Patter- 
son. His data indicated that this increase 
has been a hundredfold. 

The Survey of Lead in the Atmosphere 
of Three Urban Communities (known as the 
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Tri-City study), published by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and cited by several wit- 
nesses, states that concentrations vary in 
relation to the amount of auto exheusts in 
the area, a function of volume of traffic and 
speed of travel. This involves a range from 
1 to 3 micrograms of lead per cubic meter 
of air in rural and residential areas to over 
50 micrograms per cubic meter of air near 
and on Los Angeles freeways. 

Dr. Robert A. Kehoe, professor emeritus 
of occupational medicine, Kettering Labora- 
tory, University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, and others, presented information 
about various safe levels of lead in the body, 
gained through long experimentation in oc- 
cupational health laboratories. Some of 
these levels have been developed as indi- 
cators of danger, so that when a worker has 
0.06 mg. of lead per 100 gms. of blood, or 
0.10 mg. of lead per liter of urine, he is 
removed from exposure to lead. These levels 
are only with respect to the possibility of 
clinical lead poisoning. Dr. Kehoe had 
earlier stated at the Lead Symposium spon- 
sored by the Public Health Service in De- 
cember 1965, that the above levels are the 
points below which clinical poisoning can 
safely be assumed not to occur, and do not 
represent a point above which lead poisoning 
will necessarily occur. 

This knowledge may not be adequate to 
assess the threat of general atmospheric 
lead levels to the population as a whole. 
The population is not faced with the im- 
mediate threat of concentrations of lead 
approaching the levels of industrial exposure 
which are judged marginal with regard to 
clinical poisoning, but there is a gap in 
existing knowledge as to whether clinical 
lead poisoning is the only man! station of 
the deleterious effects of lead and whether 
lead’s toxicity is a function only of con- 
centrations commonly thought to be as- 
sociated with classical poisoning. 

There is some evidence that pregnant 
women and younger children retain a pro- 
portionately greater amount of lead which 
they ingest from the environment and are 
more susceptible to its toxic effects. Also evi- 
dence indicates that relatively small (com- 
pared to industrial standards) concentrations 
of lead are capable of producing intellectual 
disabilities and retardation in children, and 
that some types of diseases including kidney, 
liver, blood and bone problems render the 
body more susceptible to lead toxicity. 

This evidence is, at present, only fragmen- 
tary and controversial. However, it is impor- 
tant to note that the standards of safety de- 
veloped for health of male adults working in 
lead industries are not necessarily relevant to 
problems of long-term, low levels of exposure, 
particularly for those who retain higher than 
normal amounts of lead and who are more 
vulnerable to toxic effects of lead. 

The committee notes from other informa- 
tion that there are suggestions in the work 
of scientists in this country, Russia and Great 
Britain, that lead in amounts and concentra- 
tions much less than levels traditionally con- 
nected with lead poisoning are capable of 
producing serious effects on the central nerv- 
ous system and particularly the production 
and maintenance of red blood cells. 

Dr, Patterson stated in his article, “Con- 
taminated and Natural Lead Environments of 
Man” (September 1965, Archives of Environ- 
mental Health): 

“It has recently been maintained, on the 
basis of experimental evidence from animals, 
that pathologic and histologic changes of the 
brain and spinal cord together with func- 
tional shifts in the higher nervous activity 
are induced by exposures to atmospheric lead 
concentrations corresponding to those expo- 
sures now experienced by dwellers in most 
large American cities.” 

Some evidence suggests that lead competes 
with other metals for positions in the vital 
enzyme systems, and may either disrupt the 
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systems directly or produce other substances 
which then have toxic effects. Further, the 
biochemistry of clinical lead poisoning is not 
yet known and much research must be done 
(and supported) on the effects of lead on 
normal and abnormal cell metabolism and its 
action in neurochemistry. 

Even well-developed industrial safety 
standards have been unable to prevent an 
occasional acute overexposure to lead. It 
may be difficult also to set standards which 
provide realistic levels and at the same time 
avoid incidents of overexposure. For ex- 
ample, an individual may be exposed to what 
has been established as a safe level of at- 
mospheric lead, and then eat apples con- 
taminated with lead insecticide to a high but 
similarly permissible level, and be poisoned 
in a clinical sense. 

The committee recognizes that conflicts 
exist as to the scope and extent of the prob- 
lem. Mr. Felix E. Wormser, consultant and 
former president, Lead Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York, and Mr. P. N. Gam- 
melgard, director, Committee for Air and 
Water Conservation, American Petroleum 
Institute, stated that in their opinion no 
danger exists from lead in the atmosphere. 
Dr. Patterson stated that in his opinion 
there is extreme danger from present levels. 
Dr. William H. Stewart, Surgeon General of 
the United States, Dr. Richard Prindle, Chief 
of Bureau of State Services, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and other officials from 
the Public Health Service suggested that 
danger is minimal now, but extant, and re- 
search and surveillance must expand. 

Dr. Patterson contended that levels are 
increasing at dangerous rates, and noted the 
differences between concentrations in rural 
and urban atmosphere and rural and urban 
dwellers. He cited the Tri-City study statis- 
tics. Both Mr. Wormser and Mr. Gammel- 
gard testified that, on the basis of their in- 
terpretation of the Tri-City study, they 
found present levels of lead contamination 
to be low and not a hazard, and that there 
is no evidence of an increase of lead in the 
atmosphere in the last 5 years. Mr. Wormser 
stated under questioning from Senator 
Muskie that although the Tri-City study did 
not expressly draw this conclusion, he con- 
cluded from its evidence that present levels 
of lead in the atmosphere did not constitute 
a hazard to the public health. 

In reviewing testimony and material on 
the problem of lead contamination the com- 
mittee finds several basic questions which 
demand answers: 

(1) What are the cumulative effects of 
subclinical exposure over long and short pe- 
riods of time? 

(2) What dangerous effects of abnormal 
storage in the bones are likely to result from 
the normal course of events and from acci- 
dents with massive bleeding and dissolution 
of bone tissues? 

(3) What synergistic effects can be antici- 
pated with subclinical concentrations of lead 
combined with other environmental and 
somatic agents, either those present in sig- 
nificant quantities now or projected for the 
future? 

(4) Are present levels dangerous either 
clinically or subclinically in the ways sug- 
gested? 

(5) Are levels in danger of increasing to 
hazardous levels? 

(6) Are levels unnaturally high (though 
safe) to the point where unpredictable in- 
cidents of a lead or nonlead nature can cause 
toxicity? 

LEADED GASOLINE 

An associated problem which the commit- 
tee feels deserves further investigation is the 
feasibility or desirability of eliminating lead 
in gasoline as a means of diminishing envi- 
ronmental lead contamintion. There is con- 
troversy over the cost and economic effect 
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of eliminating lead compounds from gaso- 
line. The majority of atmospheric lead is 
held to come from lead compounds in auto 
exhausts. Further hearings should concen- 
trate on this aspect of the problem before 
any legislative or administrative control ac- 
tion can be taken. 

The Surgeon General, Dr. Stewart, said 
that he would want the lead in gasoline 
eliminated immediately if there were a non- 
toxic substitute available, and further 
agreed that economic necessity inhibits im- 
mediate elimination of lead. Even more, Dr. 
Prindle said that it is vitally important to 
hold levels of lead constant until studies 
have been carried out and hazards are ade- 
quately assessed. In fact, he agreed with 
Senator Musxre that in the face of current 
evidence regarding the relationship between 
atmospheric lead and health hazards, a safe 
substitute for lead in gasoline should be 
sought as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Vernon MacKenzie, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Air Pollution, Public Health Service, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, said in his testimony, “dramatic 
change will be needed to effect dramatic im- 
provements in the quality of the air, and 
present controls are producing only gradual 
change.” 

Hearings would be justified to explore fur- 
ther information about subclinical effects of 
moderate lead concentrations, to evaluate 
proposals to eliminate lead from gasoline 
both for technical feasibility and economics, 
to hear testimony on alternatives to internal 
combustion and, especially, to determine 
whether any existing governmental body 
presently has the authority, mechanism, and 
financing to control the lead in the atmos- 
phere from auto exhausts. 


SEEKING ALTERNATIVES TO INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION 


New advanced approaches and techniques 
are required if we are to meet the pollution 
problems of combustion engine vehicles, 
With 90 million cars, trucks, and buses op- 
erating on the Nation's roads, crossing politi- 
cal boundaries without restriction, and dis- 
charging pollutants in all parts of the coun- 
try, the need for national solutions is self- 
evident. This was the conclusion of the 1965 
report of the Environmental Pollution Panel 
of the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, which declared: 

“We recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment exert every effort to stimulate industry 
to develop and demonstrate means of power- 
ing automobiles and trucks that will not 
produce noxious effluents. Less complete 
steps to reduce pollution from automobile 
exhausts will certainly play an important 
role. We must strive for more acceptable 
mass transportation. We must follow care- 
fully the results of California’s imposition of 
special regulations, and be prepared to extend 
those that prove effective to other smog- 
ridden localities. But we must also be pre- 
pared, as soon as reasonably may be, to take 
more drastic action, if, as, and when neces- 
sary. The development of alternative means 
of mobile energy conversion, suitable for 
powering automotive transport of all kinds, 
is not a matter of 1 year or a few years. 
Thus, if fuel cells, or rechargeable batteries, 
or other devices are to be developed in time 
to meet the increased threat, we need to 
begin now.” 

Gasoline and diesel engines of motor 
vehicles are major contributors to air pol- 
lution. Policy decisions on accommodating 
greater traffic in cities have important impact 
on the degree of pollution in urban areas. 
Some estimates have been made which show 
that the application of carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbon controls to the type of engine 
currently employed may be expected to hold 
the line until about 1980, after which time 
the increased number of motor vehicles on 
our streets and highways will result in a 
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worsening of the situation. Testimony was 
received suggesting that in Los Angeles the 
growth of freeways and auto traffic is cancel- 
ing out gains made in controlling other 
sources of air pollution. 

The Environmental Pollution Panel 
pointed out that the energy loss through 
incomplete combustion is about 15 percent 
of the fuel heat value and is equivalent to 1 
million galloms of gasoline daily for Los 
Angeles. For the Nation, this amounts to a 
loss of energy corresponding to 10 billion 
gallons of gasoline per year. “Not only air 
pollution control but also conservation and 
wise use of our natural resources demand 
careful attention to the reduction of this 
detrimental waste,” the panel stated. 

Gasoline consumption in the United States 
rose from 40 billion gallons per year in 1950 
to an estimated 70 billion in 1964. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980 the use of gasoline in the 
Los Angeles area will have increased by a 
factor of four since smog was first noticed 
around 1945. Parallel with the increase of 
fuel is the emission of pollutants. “The par- 
tial control of emission predicted for the 
coming years cannot keep up with this in- 
crease,” the panel declared. Research and 
development directed toward improvement 
in combustion and greatly reduced emissions 
should be promoted at universities and gov- 
ernment laboratories. These studies should 
include radical changes in engine design and 
the development of, for example, the fuel 
cell for practical use.” 

In view of the interrelationship between 
air pollution caused by motor vehicles and 
overall urban planning, the committee urges 
that the administration form an interdepart- 
mental task force to investigate means of re- 
ducing air pollution by use of new methods 
of transportation not involving the internal 
combustion engine. 

A variety of projects deserve more detailed 
scrutiny and study. Electrification of mass 
transit, use of battery-operated delivery ve- 
hicles and autos, and prospects for fuel cells 
to run individual passenger cars, all suggest 
research possibilities. The Federal Govern- 
ment should insure that research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration work in this area 
is carried on at maximum levels consistent 
with orderly progress. 

Coordination and interchange of ideas 
should be encouraged. The subcommittee 
received testimony that 15 Federal agencies 
are presently funding a total of 86 projects 
in battery research; the objectives and results 
of this work as it relates to transportation 
should be evaluated and the most efficient 
method of arriving at desired goals deter- 
mined, Advisory committees formed from 
industry and trade groups might assist in 
this process. Foreign experience should be 
tapped. (The Electricity Council of Great 
Britain predicts that within the next 10 years 
1 million battery-driven automobiles will be 
in operation in Great Britain.) 

Urban planning, public works, zoning, and 
licensing questions are inexorably inter- 
twined with pollution problems. Perhaps no- 
where is this more evident than in the area 
of transportation. The aim should be to 
combine the best thinking on air pollution, 
urban development, and transportation to 
deal with a problem which could literally 
smother cities in smog and smoke unless new 
approaches are developed and utilized, 

The task force should provide Congress 
and the country with suggested guidelines 
for rational planning of future transporta- 
tion as it relates to air pollution. 

Burgeoning population, increasing number 
of vehicles, growing air pollution—all these 
factors indicate that to continue to solve 
this problem with piecemeal measures is un- 
acceptable. Plans for new federally sup- 
ported freeways should not be allowed to 
cancel out Federal efforts to halt air pol- 
lution. Dumping thousands of cars off the 
end of an eight-lane highway into an urban 
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complex is not the answer to either trans- 
portation or air pollution problems. 

The committee therefore recommends that 
the task force develop a plan for a “model 
environment” including such proposals as 
will both meet the economic needs of a 
rapidly expanding nation and adequately 
protect the public from the hazards asso- 
ciated with polluted air. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished floor manager of the 
bill for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I wish to add a few 
comments to the concise report on the 
pending legislation which has just been 
made by the junior Senator from Maine. 

His words reflect his thorough under- 
standing of the legislation as well as his 
belief in the urgent need for all levels of 
government to attack the air pollution 
problem. 

I know that as a result of his able 
chairmanship of the Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution over the past 3 
years, the public is now much more aware 
of the seriousness of the air pollution 
menace. 

Yet the peril continues. Air pollution 
is still a widespread and growing hazard 
to the health and welfare of our citizens. 

State and local governments, in co- 
operation with the Federal Government, 
have stepped up air pollution control 
programs, 

But our increasing industrialization, 
urbanization, and improved standards of 
living, as well as our expanding popula- 
tion, have combined to offset these ad- 
vances. The battle is far from won, 

The bill we are considering today was 
introduced by the junior Senator from 
Maine, and I am happy to count myself 
among the 15 Senators of both parties 
who cosponsored it. 

It does not establish new policies in the 
fight against air pollution. Its effect, 
however, is to reemphasize the intent of 
the basic 1963 Clean Air Act by increas- 
ing the amount of money available for 
grants to air pollution control agencies, 
Also, in light of experience gained since 
the act has been in force, it improves 
standards and procedures involved in ex- 
tending grants. 

We hope these grants will be well 
used. We hope they will spur quicker 
and more effective action against air 
pollution. 

In this effort it is well to recall the 
policy established by Congress in enact- 
ing the Clean Air Act, namely that— 

The prevention and control of air pollu- 
tion at its source is the primary respon- 
sibility of States and local government; and 
* * * that Federal financial assistance and 
leadership is essential for the development 
of cooperative Federal, State, regional, and 
local programs to prevent and control air 
pollution, 


The Federal Government is in the role 
of a partner in combating this nation- 
wide peril. It must team up with all 
levels of government to get the job done. 

Also involved in this effort are the in- 
dustries who, as good citizens, strive to 
control air pollution. And we also look 
to our universities for additional research 
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to help identify and control possible new 
air pollutants. 

We all look to a better tomorrow. Cer- 
tainly this does not include a world of 
thin haze which menaces the health of 
our children. 

Civilization cannot advance in a 
murky, unhealthy atmosphere. 

The bill we are considering today will 
help clear the air. 

I thank the Chairman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. A number of us are very 
much interested in both air and water 
pollution and the process of using some 
form of tax abatement to accelerate the 
normal process of research and develop- 
ment and the use of new facilities. 

I note with great interest that the com- 
mittee in its report recommends a pos- 
sible hydroprecipitator as a suitable sub- 
ject to study. 

Would the Senator tell us something 
about the committee's thinking on that 
subject. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think it is accurate to 
say that all members of the subcommit- 
tee, and I suppose all members of the 
full committee, are wholly in accord with 
the idea of tax incentive for purchase of 
water and air pollution control equip- 
ment. Indeed, the ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], has introduced legislation 
to that effect. 

If this committee had jurisdiction over 
that subject, that kind of legislation 
would be on the floor. Unfortunately, 
we did not have such jurisdiction, but 
we are wholly in accord with the posi- 
tion of those Senators sponsoring tax- 
incentive legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, amend- 
ments could be offered to the legislation. 
I realize that it is probably not as choate 
in this bill as it would be in water pollu- 
tion control legislation. However, the 
committee has not evaluated the con- 
sideration of what might be done in this 
field because the subject was not within 
its jurisdiction. 

Mr. MUSKIE. There was a great deal 
of testimony in relation to this matter 
even though it was realized that the com- 
mittee did not have jurisdiction. The 
subject was discussed among ourselves. 
I believe that we have a rather firm and 
well-defined position on the subject and 
that we may take the opportunity, in 
some fashion, to communicate our posi- 
tion to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. While I did not serve on the sub- 
committee which considered the bill, I 
attended some of the hearings and I at- 
tended a good many hearings on the 
water pollution control bill. 

Many witnesses spoke on the necessity 
of providing tax incentive to private in- 
dustry to construct antipollution facili- 
ties. The Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr] when testifying before 
the committee made as one of the main 
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points of his testimony that the problem 
was two pronged. 

The Senator from Connecticut pointed 
out correctly that assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government to communities is re- 
quired. But he also emphasized, and 
I concur, that tax incentives to industry 
are required, for the problem of pollu- 
tion control cannot be met without a 
massive and expensive effort by private 
industry. The facilities required of them 
do not contribute to their earnings, but 
serve a social purpose. Many are as- 
suming the responsibility and they 
should be encouraged. 

The Senator from Connecticut has in- 
troduced a bill which would give a faster 
tax writeoff for pollution control fa- 
cilities constructed by industry. I have 
introduced, with the chairman of the 
committee, Senator RANDOLPH, a bill 
which would provide an investment tax 
credit. In the discussion in committee 
all the members of the committee, in- 
cluding the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
voiced their belief that tax legislation 
should be enacted to provide incentive to 
industry. Before closing I would like to 
add my congratulations to the Senator 
from Maine, and his committee for de- 
veloping the reported bill. I am glad 
that our full Committee on Public Works 
supports the bill. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduced a bill, S. 3598, yesterday. My 
bill would provide tax treatment for ex- 
penditures incurred in the construction 
of facilities to abate air and water pol- 
lution. 

The bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and it is lying on the 
desk this week for the benefit of Sen- 
ators who may wish to cosponsor the 
bill. A number of Senators have already 
done so. 

I assure the distinguished Senator 
from Maine that we shall press for 
early action in the committee, as I am a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am delighted to have 
my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Iyield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ar- 
rived in the Chamber during the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The Senator may recall that, approxi- 
mately 2 years ago, I offered an amend- 
ment to the tax bill. My amendment 
provided for a rapid tax writeoff for air 
and water pollution devices. The Sen- 
ate agreed to the amendment over- 
whelmingly. However, the amendment 
was deleted in conference. 

The executive branch ‘as not yet fa- 
vored the proposal that there be a fast 
tax writeoff for air and water pollu- 
tion devices. I think that they are very 
shortsighted to this extent. It seems to 
me that, despite all the money we are 
spending for air and water pollution con- 
trol at the governmental level, we will 
never solve the problem of air and water 
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pollution unless we have the complete 
cooperation of industry. 

Our problem in this connection is that 
throughout the country there are many 
old plants. Many of these plants are 
unproductive. 

Air and water pollution control devices 
are expensive. And thus the State au- 
thorities are faced with a great dilemma 
when they ask industry to stop polluting 
the air and water immediately. 

The Governor of the State and the 
State authorities find themselves under 
great pressure. The town fathers, the 
labor unions, and the chambers of com- 
merce are not willing to force an old in- 
dustry to make expenditures, because 
they might mean the loss of an industry 
that has been established in the State 
for many years. 

I have noted a great advance in the 
interest of industry in its responsibility 
to eliminate air and water pollution. If 
we are to achieve our goal and eliminate 
air and water pollution, we should en- 
courage industry to install air and water 
pollution control devices. There is a 
general public interest that goes beyond 
that of the individual manufacturer who 
has an old antiquated plant. The public 
has a definite interest. The way in 
which that interest can be shown is by 
giving a fast tax writeoff to industry for 
the installation of air and water pol- 
lution control devices. 

The cost to the Federal Government, 
depending on what might be contained 
in the bill, could range from $25 million 
to $200 million a year. When we con- 
sider that this committee under the lead- 
ership of the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] will 
soon bring in a $6 billion water pollution 
control bill, the small sum of money 
that would be lost in tax revenue is in- 
finitesimal. We will never achieve real 
and effective air and water pollution con- 
trol in America until we have the com- 
plete cooperation of American industry. 
It is most essential, as I testified before 
the committee. 

I introduced a bill some 2 years ago as 
a result of my experience as a Governor, 
as a member of the Cabinet working in 
this field, and as a U.S. Senator. 

I note with great interest the bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas, who is a member of the 
Committee on Finance. I believe that if 
the administration still persists in op- 
posing proposals such as this, those in- 
terested in the proposal should introduce 
this kind of a bill as an amendment to 
some tax legislation and have the Senate 
vote on this matter again. 

I am sure that the Senate will repeat 
its approval of some 2 to 3 years ago. I 
have a very high regard for the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. I am sure 
that there may be variations between his 
bill and the bill of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. However, I am equally sure we 
will be able to work out a satisfactory 
bill and have effective air and water pol- 
lution control. 

Air pollution, as a byproduct of our 
increasingly industrialized and urban- 
ized Nation, is a growing threat to the 
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health and welfare of the American peo- 
ple. Research and study of air pollution 
continues to provide evidence of the in- 
sidious effects of increasing contamina- 
tion of the air we breathe and in which 
all human activities take place. We 
know that air pollution can build up to 
high levels which can cause acute illness 
and death. Of even greater concern, 
perhaps, is the long-range and subtle 
effect on human health of the lower 
levels of pollution found in most of our 
cities when breathed daily over a period 
of months and years. Among the dis- 
eases which have been associated with 
air pollution conditions found today in 
many urban areas of our country are 
lung cancer, emphysema, chronic bron- 
chitis, asthma, and even the “common 
cold.” 

In addition to these threats to human 
health, air pollution causes billions of 
dollars of losses resulting from the soil- 
ing, corrosion, and deterioration of 
buildings, clothing, rubber, stonework, 
and other materials. Even our precious 
and irreplaceable art treasures are now 
recognized as subject to destruction by 
this menace. Air pollution reduces visi- 
bility and is, thereby, a factor in ground 
and air transport accidents. Recent re- 
search has now indicated that air pollu- 
tion can even have an adverse effect on 
our weather, particularly in urban areas. 

That is why the first bill I introduced 
as a Senator was the Clean Air Act of 
1963. 

In the brief period since the passage of 
the Clean Air Act late in 1963, consider- 
able progress has been made in mount- 
ing a national program for the control 
of air pollution involving the efforts of 
all levels of government, public and pri- 
vate, research organizations, and others, 
under the leadership of the Federal air 
pollution program. 

The Clean Air Act substantially modi- 
fied the role of the Federal Government 
in air pollution control as contrasted 
with its role under prior legislation. New 
mechanisms within the Federal Govern- 
ment for participation in, and stimula- 
tion of, the national effort to abate and 
control air pollution, were provided. Its 
provisions are broad and they range into 
fields which the Federal effort had not 
previously entered. Briefly, the Clean 
Air Act authorizes continuation and sub- 
stantial augmentation of the research, 
technical assistance, and training activi- 
ties of the Federal air pollution program 
carried on by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare since 1955. The 
act, however, went far beyond prior legis- 
lative authority by assigning to the De- 
partment several new responsibilities in 
the area of air pollution control. It 
established, for the first time, a program 
of grant assistance to State, regional, 
and municipal air pollution control 
agencies to stimulate and assist State 
and municipal governments to develop 
and improve control programs. It also 
authorizes Federal action to secure 
abatement of interstate problems, there- 
by providing some recourse for relief 
from air pollution which may be endan- 
gering the health and welfare of a popu- 
lation in one State but for which, no 
effective legal remedies to correct the 
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situation are otherwise available. Other 
provisions of the Clean Air Act direct the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop and promulgate cri- 
teria of air quality for the guidance of 
control agencies and other governmental 
bodies desiring to establish enforceable 
standards of air quality, to conduct 
studies and investigations leading to the 
development of practical low-cost meth- 
ods of removing sulfur from fuels in or- 
der to reduce the amount of atmospheric 
sulfurous pollution caused by the burn- 
ing of sulfur-containing coal and oil, to 
develop prototype devices and procedures 
of air pollution control and to establish 
a procedure for the regulation of air pol- 
lution discharged from buildings and 
other facilities under Federal jurisdic- 
tion. I was proud to have been the co- 
author of that landmark legislation. 

Last year, the Clean Air Act was 
amended and strengthened by Public 
Law 89-272 to add major new responsi- 
bilities for the prevention and control 
of air pollution. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant aspect of these amendments was 
reflected in the decision that the Federal 
Government must take action to control 
the present and increasingly growing 
problem of air pollution from motor ve- 
hicles. Under this legislation and the 
regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
beginning with the 1968 model year, all 
new foreign and domestic motor vehicles 
and engines introduced into commerce 
in the United States must conform to 
Federal standards governing the emis- 
sions of air pollutants. Although this 
measure represents an important step in 
the control of air pollution from motor 
vehicles it is widely recognized that it is 
far from a complete solution of the prob- 
lem since the percentage reductions in 
emissions from the internal combustion 
engine which can be achieved will, in 
time, be overcome by the increasing num- 
ber of motor vehicles which will be travel- 
ing-on our highways and streets. The 
act will, however, prevent aggravation of 
the problem and provide some time dur- 
ing which more radical and permanent 
solutions to the problem can be developed, 

Other provisions of the amendments 
enacted last year include authority to 
the Secretary to take action to abate 
international air pollution problems 
caused by sources located in the United 
States; to hold public conferences di- 
rected toward the prevention of new or 
more aggravated air pollution problems; 
to accelerate research concerning meth- 
ods for controlling pollution from motor 
vehicles and emissions of oxides of sul- 
fur; and to construct, staff, and equip 
facilities needed by the Department to 
carry out its responsibilities under the 
act. 

In enacting the Clean Air Act, the Con- 
gress authorized appropriations for a 3- 
year period ending fiscal year 1967. In 
providing this time cutoff, it was fully 
recognized that our air pollution prob- 
lems will not have been solved in that 
time. It was the intent of Congress, how- 
ever, to provide an opportunity to evalu- 
ate and assess progress made, to de- 
termine what modifications in the Fed- 
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eral program might be needed, and the 
necessary financial resources which must 
be made available if the objectives of the 
act are to be achieved. 

Within this framework, therefore, S. 
3112 extends and substantially increases 
the appropriation authorizations for the 
Federal program through fiscal year 
1969. The increases provided in S. 3112 
are clearly necessary if the wide range 
of responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to tne control of 
air pollution is to be carried out in an 
adequate manner and if the progress and 
momentum gained under the first several 
years of the Federal program is to be 
sustained. 

In addition to extending the appropri- 
ation authorizations under the act, S. 
3112 would authorize the initiation of a 
new grant program which will properly 
reflect the Federal interest in providing 
financial support to State and local gov- 
ernments in exercising their primary re- 
sponsibility for controlling air pollution 
at its sources. Under the existing provi- 
sions of the Clean Air Act, Federal grant 
support is limited to short-term stimula- 
tory grants for projects directed toward 
the development, establishment, and im- 
provement of programs. Although this 
limited grant program has been highly 
successful in stimulating greatly in- 
creased efforts at the State and local 
level, it is clear that sustained efforts by 
State and local governments over a long 
period of years is necessary if adequate 
control of air pollution is to be effected. 
S. 3112 would meet this need by author- 
izing Federal grants for the maintenance 
of State and local air pollution programs 
in an amount up to one-half of the total 
cost of such programs. Incentives for 
the conduct of regional or interjurisdic- 
tional programs are incorporated in S. 
3112 by the provision authorizing Federal 
grants up to 60 percent of the cost of 
such programs. 

In summary, in extending the Federal 
air pollution control program, in in- 
creasing the amounts of Federal financial 
resources committed to this serious en- 
vironmental problem, and in providing 
a basis for strengthening the abilities of 
State and local governments to cope with 
their air pollution problems, S. 3112 
should command the support of all who 
are concerned with this growing threat 
to the Nation’s health and welfare. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the previous order, the time for the vote 
be extended 5 minutes, so that I may 
yield to the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and that rule 
XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is important for the record of this 
debate to indicate the general agreement 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works with the proposals which 
have been advanced by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
The Senator from Kentucky is the rank- 
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ing minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works. > 

I have joined in at least two of these 
approaches, because I believe it is im- 
portant that industry have not only the 
opportunity but also the incentive, 
through one or more methods, whereby 
the financial burden of air and water 
pollution control systems will be lessened. 
In other words, give industry the incen- 
tive to do the job. 

It is popular for people to speak in vig- 
orous terms against private industry in . 
matters of air and water pollution abate- 
ment. We must be careful in attacking 
private industry in this instance, because 
in the State of West Virginia, as in many 
other States, private industry has gone 
forward in this respect at considerable 
expense, involving millions of dollars in 
non-revenue-producing facilities. The 
increased costs to the companies should 
be borne at least in part by the people of 
the United States, as a whole. 

As the Senator from Connecticut has 
said—we know the viewpoints of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coorer]—Congress has the responsibil- 
ity, through incentives to private indus- 
try, to bring industry into this effort to a 
greater degree. In other words, the pro- 
grams and the progress should not be 
stimulated by the Government alone. 
The need prevails for the cooperation 
and coordinated understanding of indus- 
try and Government. The need is for a 
partnership. 

I speak strongly about this matter, as 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, not only aware of my responsibil- 
ity but also realizing that within the 
committee there is strong sentiment—al- 
most a unanimity—that although we do 
not have the jurisdiction for tax incen- 
tive legislation we realize that the Con- 
gress has a responsibility in this matter. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia this question: 
From his experience as chairman of the 
great committee that has done much in 
the fielð of air and water pollution, is 
there any question in his mind that un- 
less the complete cooperation of Ameri- 
can industry is obtained, effective air 
and water pollution control cannot be 
achieved purely on a governmental level? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
Senator from West Virginia be extended 
5 minutes, and that rule XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
concentrations of population together 
with the technological and economic de- 
velopment of our country caused those of 
us within the committee to realize that 
we must not disparage what has been 
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done, but that we must attack this prob- 
lem in an all-out effort. We shall ap- 
proach it in less than a forthright man- 
ner if we attempt to make it only a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored program, without 
providing industry with an incentive to 
move as a partner in the program of 
progress. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia have in his mind the 
same question that the Senator from 
Connecticut has in his concerning the 
advisability of the Government operating 
in separate compartments? One part of 
the executive branch wants to clean the 
air and the water and recommends sub- 
stantial sums, running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, to do so, while yet 
another branch of the Government de- 
murs, when a really effective job could 
be done by providing tax incentives that 
would be only a fraction of what the 
Government could expend. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree with the 
Senator from Connecticut. I agree with 
him on the proposal for a tax incentive 
for the parents of the country to offset 
the cost of tuition for their sons and 
daughters at the college level. Our phi- 
losophy is the same on this subject. 

I shall yield further, if the Senator de- 
sires, but I think we have a concept of 
our responsibility which causes us to be- 
lieve that private industry will cooperate. 
Let us not believe that private industry 
is reluctant or is holding back. Private 
industry is ready to move in this area, 
and, in fact, has already moved. 

I know of a steel company in West 
Virginia which has expended $2 million 
for air pollution abatement and air con- 
trol facilities. That company actually 
made an expenditure which was difficult 
to justify, but in a desire to move forward 
and to indicate its cooperation and its 
leadership, it made that commitment of 
the sum which I have mentioned. 

The limitation of time causes the 
chairman of the committee not to speak 
longer; but I wish to express certain con- 
clusions which I have reached, so that 
I want those conclusions to be a matter 
of record. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, I am gratified to be a co- 
sponsor of S. 3112. This legislation, 
while it may not be the type of congres- 
sional activity which receives great pub- 
lic or media recognition, is a significant 
step toward control of the critical air 
pollution confronting our Nation. 

S. 3112 provides a needed further stim- 
ulant to State pollution control agencies 
which, having been stimulated into ac- 
tion by previous legislation providing 
Federal grant funds, need continued aid 
to maintain these programs. 

This is particularly significant in my 
State of West Virginia, where pollution 
of the atmosphere is a difficult problem, 
but where the State, accepting its pri- 
mary responsibility in this area, has at- 
tempted to cope with the si uation. 
Without continued Federal support it 
is highly unlikely that West Virginia or, 
for that matter, most of the 33 States 
with pollution control programs will be 
able to continue their commitments to 
protection of the public health and wel- 
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fare from contamination of our air en- 
vironment, 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to the recently released reg- 
ulations covering air pollution from Fed- 
eral facilities. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these regulations printed 
in the Recor» following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
order, issued on June 3 requires that 
plans for new Federal facilities and 
buildings in the United States include 
provisions for air pollution control meas- 
ures necessary to comply with the stand- 
ards issued by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In addition, the President has directed 
the head of each agency to examine ex- 
isting installations and to present to 
the Bureau of the Budget by July 1, 1967, 
an orderly schedule for bringing all such 
installations to the required standards. 

The President has noted that a major 
difficulty in writing the order was the 
lack of an economically feasible tech- 
nology for controlling emissions of sul- 
fur. The Congress called attention to the 
problem in last year’s amendments to the 
Clean Air Act. 

The President has directed the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to ex- 
plore with the Bureau of the Budget the 
feasibility of increasing still further the 
Federal effort to determine a solution of 
the sulfur emission problem. 

However, as President Johnson also 
has pointed out, a major part of the re- 
sponsibility for sulfur research rests with 
the utilities, the coal and oil industries, 
and other groups which feel the eco- 
nomic efforts of the more stringent air 
pollution regulations. 

Mr. President, during the hearings on 
S. 3112 I specifically requested Vernon 
Mackenzie, Chief, Division of Air Pollu- 
tion, to comment on this order as it re- 
lates to the sulfur emission problem. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s comments to the com- 
mittee were of considerable significance 
to those of us who represent areas where 
coal performs a major role in the econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent that his 
comments be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The sulfur pollution problem in some sec- 
tions of the country in our opinion has 
reached virtually a critical stage. 

In my view, there are areas in the country 
in which I believe the sulfur pollution is 
actually dangerous to human health, On 
this account we have given the control of 
sulfurous pollution a high priority in our 
overall program, both with respect to re- 
search undertakings, and also an evaluation 
of the various steps that can be taken on 
an interim basis until we have better techni- 
cal answers to deal with the problems. 

There are a number of these things that 
can be done now, such as substitution of 
fuels having lower sulfur content, the use 
of very tall stacks to improve dilution and 
dispersion of the combustion gases from 
large sources, and by planning new installa- 
tions in areas where the pollution problem is 
not as critical as in some others. 
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These things we regard, however, only as 
temporary expedients. We do not know cur- 
rently the most effective way in which to 
deal with this problem on a long-range basis. 

There are attempts going forward through 
research to develop procedures by which 
sulfur can be removed from the fuels. Some 
of these are technically feasible at the pres- 
ent time, particularly with respect to petro- 
leum fuels, but at a cost which has not been 
acceptable to many users, particularly in in- 
dustry and elsewhere. 

With respect to coal, the situation is less 
promising with regard to removal of the sul- 
fur from the fuel. We do not have a good 
technology developed for this purpose as is 
the case with respect to oil, although work 
is still proceeding on this aspect of the prob- 
lem, also. 

Perhaps the most promising technical area 
for further development, particularly as re- 
lated to the emission of sulfurous compounds 
by large fuel users, is concerned with the 
technology of removing sulfur compounds 
from the combustion gases. Here there have 
been developed on a laboratory scale and on 
a small pilot plant scale a number of proc- 
esses that we think have real technical prom- 
ise of application for removal of sulfur from 
the stack gases. This development work is 
being prosecuted both by public agencies and 
by private organizations. I am hopeful that, 
within perhaps the next 5 years, there will 
be improved tools that we will have available 
to deal with the problem by this route. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
committee report indicates that a major 
part of the research effort of the division 
of air pollution is devoted to the question 
of sulfur emissions. This is gratifying to 
me and to the people of West Virginia. 
I sincerely hope that this research is in- 
tensified and will soon result in economi- 
cally feasible methods of control. 

Mr. President, the problem of air pol- 
lution is one of the most critical in the 
Nation. Though not absolutely demon- 
strated, it is difficult to believe that there 
is no relationship between polluted air 
and the increase in such respiratory ill- 
ness as emphysema and chronic bron- 
chitis. 

The obligation of the Congress to meet 
this problem with all the facilities of the 
Federal Government, providing maxi- 
mum aid to the States, is obvious. 

Mr. President, I assure you and my col- 
leagues that the Committee on Public 
Works, through its Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution, chaired by the 
knowledgeable Senator [Mr. MUSKIE], is 
going into these problems in a depth and 
scope as we have never done before. I do 
not disparage what we have already 
achieved, but all that any American citi- 
zen has to do is to travel throughout this 
country and to see and sense and feel 
what is happening and know that we 
must purify our air and clean our water. 
This is a challenge which we legislatively 
here must accept. 

In conclusion, I wish to express not 
merely a gracious pleasantry, but gen- 
uine appreciation to the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution for the diligence with which 
he has continued the hearings, week in 
and week out, month in and month out, 
over a period of years. 

It is important for us in Congress to 
express our thanks to persons who are 
knowledgeable in subjects of this type. 
This is a new area in which Congress 
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has responsibility. I feel certain that 
the knowledgeable leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] will be called on in the months 
and years ahead. The Committee on 
Public Works shall attempt to move 
vigorously into this area, not bypassing 
industry, but with the support of in- 
dustry, so far as that is possible, with 
cooperative, coordinated efforts, we be- 
lieve that such efforts will be successful. 
ExursiT 1 
EXECUTIVE ORDER 11282—PREVENTION, CON- 

TROL, AND ABATEMENT OF AIR POLLUTION BY 

FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States and in fur- 
therance of the purpose and policy of the 
Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1857), 
it is ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. Policy—The heads of the de- 
partments, agencies, and establishments of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
shall provide leadership in the nationwide 
effort to improve the quality of our air 
through the prevention, control, and abate- 
ment of air pollution from Federal Gov- 
ernment activities in the United States. In 
order to achieve these objectives— 

(1) Emissions to the atmosphere from 
Federal facilities and buildings shall not be 
permitted if such emissions endanger health 
or welfare, and emissions which are likely to 
be injurious or hazardous to people, animals, 
vegetation, or property, shall be minimized. 
The procedures established in section 3 of 
this Order shall be followed in minimizing 
pollution from existing facilities and build- 
ings. 


(2) New Federal facilities and building 
shall be constructed so as to meet the ob- 
jectives prescribed by this Order and the 
standards established pursuant to section 5 
of this Order. 

(3) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall, in administering the 
Clean Air Act, as amended, provide technical 
advice and assistance to the heads of other 
departments, agencies, and establishments 
in connection with their duties and respon- 
sibilities under this Order. The head of 
each department, agency, and establishment 
shall establish appropriate procedures for 
securing advice from, and consulting with, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(4) The head of each department, agency, 
and establishment shall ensure compliance 
with section 107(a) of the Clean Air Act, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1857f(a)), which de- 
clares it to be the intent of Congress that 
Federal departments and agencies shall, to 
the extent practicable and consistent with 
the interests of the United States and within 
available appropriations, cooperate with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and with any air pollution control 
agency in preventing and controlling pollu- 
tion of the air. 

Sec. 2. Procedures for new Federal facili- 
ties and buildings—-A request for funds to 
defray the cost of designing and constructing 
new facilities and buildings in the United 
States shall be included in the annual 
budget estimates of a department, agency, or 
establishment only if such request includes 
funds to defray the costs of such measures 
as may be necessary to assure that the new 
facility or building will meet the objectives 
prescribed by this Order and the standards 
established pursuant to section 5 of this 
Order. Air pollution control needs shall be 
considered in the initial stages of planning 
for each new installation. 

Sec. 3. Procedures for existing Federal 
facilities and buildings. (a) In order to 
facilitate budgeting for corrective and pre- 
ventive measures, the head of each depart- 
ment, agency, and establishment shall pro- 
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vide for an examination of all existing facil- 
ities and buildings under his jurisdiction in 
the United States and shall develop and 
present to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, by July 1, 1967, a phased and orderly 
plan for installing such improvements as 
may be needed to prevent air pollution, or 
abate such air pollution as may exist, with 
respect to such buildings and facilities. Sub- 
sequent revisions needed to keep any such 
plan up to date shall be submitted to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget with 
the annual report required by paragraph (b) 
of this section. Future construction work 
at each such facility and the expected future 
use of the facility shall be considered in de- 
veloping such a plan, Each such plan, and 
any revision therein, shall be developed in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health. 
Education, and Welfare in order to ensure 
that adoption of the measures proposed 
thereby will result in the prevention or 
abatement of air pollution in conformity 
with the objectives precribed by this Order 
and the standards prescribed pursuant to 
section 5 of this Order. 

(b) The head of each department, agency, 
and establishment who has existing facili- 
ties and buildings under his jurisdiction in 
the United States shall present to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, by July 
1, 1968, and by the first of each fiscal year 
thereafter, an annual report describing 
progress of his department, agency, or es- 
tablishment in accomplishing the objectives 
of its air pollution abatement plan. 

Src. 4. Objectives for Federal facilities and 
buildings. (a) Except for discharges of ra- 
dioactive emissions which are regulated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Federal fa- 
cilities buildings shall conform to the air 
pollution standards prescribed by the State 
or community in which they are located. 
If State or local standards are not prescribed 
for a particular location, or if the State or 
local standards are less stringent than the 
standards established pursuant to this Order, 
the standards prescribed pursuant to section 
5 of this Order shall be followed, 

(b) The emission of flyash and other par- 
ticulate matter shall be kept to a minimum, 

(c) Emission of sulfur oxides shall be 
minimized to the extent practicable. 

(d) Wherever appropriate, tall chimneys 
shall be installed in order to reduce the 
adverse effects of pollution. The determina- 
tion of chimney height shall be based on air 
quality criteria, land use, and meteorological, 
topographical, aesthetic, and operating 
factors, 

(e) Solid fuels and ash shall be stored 
and handled so as not to release to the 
atmosphere dust in significant quantities. 
Gasoline or any volatile petroleum distillate 
or organic liquid shall be stored and handled 
so as not to release to the atmosphere vapor 
emissions in significant quantities. 

(f) In urban areas refuse shall not be 
burned in open fires and in rural areas it 
shall be disposed of in such a manner as 
to reasonably minimize pollution. Refuse 
shall not be left in dumps without being 
covered with inert matter within a reason- 
ably short time. Whenever incinerators are 
used they shall be of such design as will 
minimize emission of pollutant dusts, fumes, 
or gases, 

(g) Pollutant dusts, fumes, or gases (other 
than those for which provision is made 
above) shall not be discharged to the 
atmosphere in quantities which will endan- 
ger health or welfare. 

(h) The head of each department, agency, 
and establishment shall, with respect to each 
installation in the United States under his 
jurisdiction, take, or cause to be taken, such 
action as may be necessary to ensure that 
discharges of radioactive emissions to the 
atmosphere are in accord with the rules, reg- 
ulations, or requirements of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the policies and 
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guidance of the Federal Radiation Council 
as published in the Federal Register. 

(i) In extraordinary cases where it may be 
required in the public interest, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
exempt any Federal facility or building from 
the objectives of paragraphs (a) through 
(g) of this section. 

Sec. 5. Standards. (a) The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall pre- 
scribe standards to implement the objectives 
prescribed by paragraphs (a) through (g) of 
section 4 of this Order. Such standards may 
modify these objectives whenever the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
determine that such modifications are nec- 
essary in the public interest and will not 
significantly conflict with the intent of this 
Order. Prior to issuing any changes in such 
standards, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall consult with appro- 
priate Federal agencies and shall publish the 
proposed changes in the Federal Register 
thirty days prior to their issuance. All such 
standards prescribed by the Secretary shall 
be published in the Federal Register. 

(b) The permits authorized by section 
107(b) of the Clean Air Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1857f(b)), may be used to carry 
out the purposes of this Order as the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
deem appropriate. 

Src. 6. Prior Executive Order superseded, 
Executive Order No. 10779 of August 20, 1958, 
is hereby superseded. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WRITE House, May 26, 1966. 


Mr. MUSKIE, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works for his remarks and for 
the wholehearted cooperation and dedi- 
cated contribution he has made to this 
effort during my association with him on 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the col- 
loquy which has just been going on points 
up a question that I would like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the time 
for 2 additional minutes, and to waive 
rule XII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. I had the privilege of 
serving with the Senator on his subcom- 
mittee a couple of years ago and we dis- 
cussed the matter of the need for pri- 
vate industry to join in such a program 
and the need for tax incentives. 

I joined the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr] in the sponsorship of his 
bill. I hope that that matter will be 
pursued. 

However, the language of this bill 
leaves open a possibility for interpreta- 
tion. I wish to direct to the attention 
of the manager of the bill section 104(a), 
line 20, page 2 of the bill which says: 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to air pollution control agen- 
cies in an amount up to two-thirds of the 
cost of developing, establishing, or improv- 
ing, and grants to such agencies up to one- 
half of the cost of maintaining programs for 
the prevention and control of air pollution: 


Suppose a program by one of these 
agencies includes the reimbursement in 
whole or in part to private industry for 
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installing air pollution control equip- 
ment. Would it be the interpretation of 
the Senator that the pending bill would 
permit the use of Federal funds to go to 
that agency for the purpose, in turn, of 
reimbursing private industry under those 
circumstances? 

Mr. MUSKIE. With respect to the 
question of the Senator, I have my own 
thoughts. This is a question which he 
addressed to me earlier in private. 

I would say it is clearly not the intent 
of the act to make that possible and I do 
not think the effect of the language 
would make it possible. 

I refer to the attention of the Senator 
the statement made by Mr. Vernon G. 
Mackenzie, Assistant Surgeon General, 
Chief, Division of Air Pollution, Public 
Health Service, in which he says: 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, these grants 
are intended to stimulate new or increased 
control activity on the part of State and 
local agencies. To this end, ¢-ants are made 
only to agencies which increase their own 
contributions to their budgets for control 
activities. 


The program grant provision is not 
intended to underwrite or assist indus- 
trial installation of air pollution control 
facilities. That is the objective of the 
tax features we talked about earlier 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended for 3 additional minutes, and that 
rule XII be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
hee it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I said 
a while ago that I did not sit on the sub- 
committee, although I am the ranking 
member of the full committee. 

Great tribute has been paid and right- 
fully so to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie]. He has shown 
exceptional leadership and initiative. 

I wish to say that the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bocas], as 
the ranking Republican of that subcom- 
mittee, assiduously attended all meet- 
ings, devoted himself to the great prob- 
oo of air pollution, and worked with 

the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee to be able to develop a bill which 
will be of great value today and in the 
future of our country. 

I congratulate both of the Senators for 
the work which they have done. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 
I associate myself with the remarks that 
the Senator has made with reference to 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I had 


the privilege of serving 2 years on the 
Committee on Public Works and the Sub- 


committee on Air and Water Pollution 
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I wish to say on this issue, which is of 
great concern to me, that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre] is providing 
more distinguished and thoughtful 
leadership than any other man in Con- 
gress, or anywhere in the United States. 

I join the Senators in congratulating 
him for his thoughtful and fruitful work. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc and that the reading 
of the amendments be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
urge the immediate passage of S. 3112, 
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1966. 
The Senate and the entire country are 
deeply indebted to the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxte] for his out- 
standing leadership in the field of air 
pollution control. It is in large measure 
due to his untiring efforts that the Na- 
tion finally is recognizing the significance 
of this problem. The importance of the 
legislation before us now cannot be over- 
estimated. Air pollution poses a real 
threat to our national health and wel- 
fare. This bill is the next step in the 
Federal program to control air pollution. 
It is an effective means to combat that 
problem. 

In 1963, Congress passed the Clean Air 
Act which created within the Federal 
Government a mechanism to increase 
the national effort to abate and control 
air pollution. The act authorized sub- 
stantial augmentation of the Federal air 
pollution program carried on by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare since 1955. It also established 
a program of grant assistance to State, 
regional, and municipal air pollution 
control agencies. 

Again, in 1965, Congress, acting in the 
national interest and recognizing the in- 
creasing gravity of the air pollution 
problem, passed S. 306 which established 
a Federal Air Pollution Control Labora- 
tory and amended the Clean Air Act to 
require standards for controlling the 
emission of pollutants from gasoline- 
powered or diesel-powered vehicles. 

It is our duty to strike the next blow 
in the battle against air pollution; S. 
3112 offers us this opportunity by mak- 
ing the use of appropriations under the 
Clean Air Act more flexible and author- 
izing grants to air pollution control 
agencies. 

More than 60 percent of the population 
of the United States is confronted by the 
problem of air pollution. The movement 
of an ever-larger percentage of popula- 
tion into urban areas has concentrated 
the discharge of waste products from 
combustion into a very small proportion 
of the atmosphere. A consistent rela- 
tionship between air pollution and popu- 
lation has been determined. At the 
present time 53 percent of our citizens 
live on less than 1 percent of our land 
area. As urbanization increases, the 
problem of air pollution is intensified. 
It is imperative that we meet the chal- 
lenge of air pollution now before it 
becomes uncontrollable. 


Without 
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Air pollution has many insidious ef- 
fects. It harms health, reduces our crop 
yield, damages property, and offends our 
senses. There is strong evidence that air 
pollution is associated with a number of 
respiratory ailments. The cost of ill- 
ness, of decreased strength, and of short- 
ened lifespan is incalculable. Human 
suffering bears no price tag. Property 
damages attributed to air pollution are 
currently $65 per capita per year. Air 
pollution causes accelerated deteriora- 
tion of materials and structures and in- 
creases maintenance and replacement 
expenditures. 

Clean, pure air is a part of our na- 
tional heritage. What more valuable 
gift can we leave to our descendants than 
an atmosphere freed from offensive and 
noxious gases? We must control air pol- 
lution now while we are able. S. 3112 
will be indispensible in combating the 
menace of air pollution. The bill in- 
creases the annual authorization for air 
pollution control and abatement pro- 
grams to $46 million a year for this fis- 
cal year, $70 million for fiscal 1967-68, 
and $80 million for 1968-69. The legis- 
lation would permit 50-50 matching 
grants to air pollution control agencies 
and three-fourths matching grants to 
intermunicipal and interstate agencies 
for maintaining control and abatement 
programs. It provides three-fifths 
matching grants for regional air control 
programs. These new grants are in 
addition to the existing matching grants 
to air pollution control agencies and 
matching grants to intermunicipal and 
interstate agencies for developing, estab- 
lishing, or improving such programs. 

Clean air is the most vital of our na- 
tional resources. I urge the immediate 
passage of S. 3112 to further combat the 
air pollution problem. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, without 
question, control of air quality and pol- 
lution reduction is a great problem, and 
it is a problem for which solutions are 
within our power. 

The technological solution to air pol- 
lution has proved a thorny problem for 
engineers, but methods are being devel- 
oped to solve the problems of air pollu- 
tion. Legislation passed in the 88th 
Congress and amendments made in the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress have 
provided considerable impetus for those 
already working on the problem. 

The legislation passed in the 88th Con- 
gress provided for a 3-year program so 
that Congress could review the progress 
made as a result of Federal activity. I 
concur with the committee that such 
review procedures should remain in 
effect, as is provided in the present legis- 
lation. 

I was pleased to note in the report the 
progress which has been made in the 
development, by a private concern, of 
apparatus which promises to control 
incinerator waste and which could be 
used to reduce air contamination from 
incinerator waste emanating from large 
apartment or office building complexes 
in cities. 

The present bill, S. 3112, would pro- 
vide for continuation of Government 
assistance to State and local officials to 
deal with this problem. Progress has 
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been made in controlling air quality, but 
additional financial resources are neces- 
sary if we are to realize our objectives in 
this area. S.3112 has my complete sup- 
port. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I want 
to again congratulate the distinguished 
chairman for his vision and for the lead- 
ership he has given this Nation in the 
fields of air and water pollution. 

In my judgment, the pollution problem 
is one of the most serious domestic prob- 
lems facing our country today. While 
serious, it is not yet critical. But time is 
not on our side. It is running out. De- 
lay will not only be costly in terms of 
dollars, but even more important, will be 
the possible detriment to human health 
and the interference with the general 
well-being of our society. 

Damage resulting from air pollution 
in this country has been estimated at $11 
billion a year. Economic losses alone 
indicate the need for action. It has been 
estimated that agricultural losses in 
California alone total approximately 
$132 million annually. Pollution con- 
tributes to the deterioration and corro- 
sion of our physical structures. The 
consumer may see the effects of pollution 
by the need for more frequent trips to 
the laundry. Even more important are 
the adverse effects that pollution may 
have on human health. Evidence grows 
associating air pollution with certain 
respiratory disorders, such as asthma, 
bronchitis, emphysema, and lung cancer. 
While the evidence is not conclusive, a 
strong suspicion is present, and one 
thing is certain, air pollution does not 
do us any good. 

Although there has been a great deal 
of activity lately in the air pollution field, 
probably due in no small part to the 
Clean Air Act, it appears to me that the 
Nation has not fully grasped the seri- 
ousness of the air pollution problem. 
This is true despite the fact that polluted 
air is daily gasped by all too many Amer- 
icans. 

For some reason the American public 
has the impression that the air pollu- 
tion problem only exists in Los Angeles 
and a handful of other cities. Over the 
years, I have had the pleasure of flying 
across this Nation and seeing much of 
the country. In so doing, I can say that 
contrary to this popular notion, Los An- 
geles is not the only area with a major 
pollution problem. While it may have 
been true at one time that Los Angeles 
alone had a pollution problem, one can 
clearly see that today air pollution is a 
national problem and a growing one. 

Take the Nation's Capital, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for example. Our Capital City 
truly is a beautiful one. The millions of 
tourists who flock to Washington yearly 
cannot help but return to their respective 
States with a better understanding and 
a better appreciation of what America is 
all about. Washington continues to be 
a great source of inspiration to me per- 
sonally. This is why I view with great 
concern the inadequate pollution pro- 
grams in the District of Columbia area. 
For Washington, although a great in- 
spirational and beautiful city, is also 
from an air pollution standpoint, a dirty 


city. Experts say, it is many times 
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dirtier than the city of Los Angeles. 
That such is the case saddens me as it 
should all Americans, for it should not 
be. For Washington has no substantial 
industry and far better meteorological 
conditions than Los Angeles. Such pol- 
lution is also inexcusable because mod- 
ern technology has advanced to such a 
state that most of the pollutants from 
stationary sources can, and should be, re- 
duced or eliminated. In Los Angeles 
County a vigorous and effective program 
to abate air pollution from stationary 
sources is paying off. Aimed at reduc- 
ing air pollution levels from stationary 
sources to those existing in 1940, the goal 
has almost been reached. Los Angeles 
County’s control program for stationary 
sources has kept more than 5,000 tons 
of contaminants out of the air daily. 
The District of Columbia area could also 
achieve similar results by eliminating or 
reducing pollutants from stationary 
sources. It can and should be done. 

Under the Clean Air Act, Federal ac- 
tion is authorized to abate interstate 
air pollution problems. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
take such action on his own initiative 
or after consultation with the officials of 
the States involved or at the request of 
the States. It is my understanding to 
date Federal authority has been invoked 
in eight interstate areas. Certainly the 
Federal Government has a particular 
responsibility in the Nation’s Capital. 
It is for that reason that I urge the Sec- 
retary to initiate the necessary actions 
to stop the unnecessary pollution of the 
air in the Nation’s Capital. The Fed- 
eral City, pollutionwise, should be a 
model city of clean air. 

I only wish, Mr. Chairman, that the 
State of California was making as rapid 
progress in controlling the pollution 
from the automobile as we have made 
in controlling pollution from stationary 
sources. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case. Although we are making progress, 
the truth of the matter is that we have 
to run as fast as we can to stand still. 
This is so because of our rapidly growing 
population which is expected to double 
by the end of this century, and the in- 
creasing number of autos. 

On May 27, the Air Pollution Control 
District of the County of Los Angeles 
issued its report to the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Los Angeles re- 
garding the status of air pollution con- 
trol in Los Angeles County and the pros- 
pects of success of the current control 
programs. Their conclusions were: 
one, current motor vehicle control pro- 
grams will not achieve acceptable air 
quality in Los Angeles in the next 
decade, and two, control of motor ve- 
hicle emissions must be intensified and 
accelerated if Los Angeles County is to 
have acceptable air quality by 1980. 

Since it has been estimated that emis- 
sions from the motor vehicle are respon- 
sible for about 80 percent of the Los 
Angeles problem, and a substantial con- 
tribution elsewhere, we must do better. 
In California all 1966 and later model 
cars must meet California standards 
that limit the amount of hydrocarbons 
to 275 parts per million and carbon mon- 
oxide to 1.5 percent. Standards have 
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been adopted to further reduce these 
exhaust emissions in the case of hydro- 
carbons from 275 parts per million to 
180 parts per million, and carbon mon- 
oxide from 1.5 percent to 1 percent by 
1970. 

Mr. President, I would also urge that 
the automobile industry of this country 
give the problem of air pollution the top 
priority to which it is entitled. I feel 
very confident that the industry if it 
focuses the skills and abilities of its per- 
sonnel will find solutions to the pollu- 
tion problem. In any event, the industry 
should move and move quickly, for I can 
say that the public is demanding answers 
to the problem of air pollution. 

Also, Mr. President, I believe it im- 
perative that the Federal, State, and 
local governments undertake educational 
programs designed to make the public 
aware of the air pollution problem. In 
this effect, I would hope that such vol- 
untary groups as the tuberculosis asso- 
ciation might join in such a campaign 
in view of the increasing statistical evi- 
dence showing some relationship between 
respiratory problems and pollution. 

Finally, although I understand this 
lies outside the jurisdiction of this Pub- 
lic Works Committee, I believe the Fed- 
eral Government should provide a tax 
incentive to private industry to anyone 
who acquires, constructs, or installs air 
pollution devices that have been certi- 
fied. 

In conclusion, I believe that the work 
of this Air Pollution Subcommittee is as 
important as that carried on anywhere in 
the Congress. Indeed, if we are to pass 
only the benefits of our great civilization 
and unsurpassed technology to future 
generations without eliminating or at 
least controlling some of its undesirable 
byproducts, such as pollution, we may be 
cursed rather than praised. We in this 
country must learn to conserve our air 
and water resources, just as we learned 
to conserve other natural resources. We 
have already been given a glimpse of the 
folly of the failure to do otherwise. 

In closing, I again congratulate the 
chairman and my colleagues for their 
work in keeping the air pollution problem 
before our people and for their efforts in 
bringing S. 3112 before the Senate. I 
feel confident that the enactment of S. 
3112, which establishes maintenance 
grants and increases the authorization 
by $9 million during fiscal year 1967, 
will help us to continue the battle against 
air pollution. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
bill we are about to pass today is an im- 
portant addition to the Clean Air Act. 
The increase in annual authorization for 
air pollution control and abatement pro- 
grams to $46 million per year and the 
establishment of 50-50 matching grants 
for maintenance of these programs re- 
flects the determination of the Senate 
to eliminate pollution in the atmosphere. 

The death in 1962 of 340 people in 
London due to smog is a bitter reminder 
that the pollution of the air we breathe 
is a serious problem. Air affects our 
health. There is strong evidence that 
chronic bronchitis and lung cancer are 
associated with contaminated air. Air 
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affects property. Approximately $11 bil- 
lion ‘s lost per year through the acceler- 
ated deterioration of materials. Air af- 
fects agriculture. Grapes, tobacco, bar- 
ley, and broccoli are but a few of the 
crops that have been harmed in at least 
19 States. Polluted air affects our es- 
thetic sense. Flowers have trouble grow- 
ing in smog-covered cities, buildings and 
statues are eroded, and blue skies are 
turned grey and ugly. The overall harm 
to our environment and our people 
caused by air pollution is a shocking in- 
dictment of the entire Nation. Only a 
massive cooperative effort on the part of 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
coupled with ordinary citizens, can lick 
the problem. I believe we have begun 
this effort. 

The bill does not affect any essential 
change in the Clean Air Act. Rather it 
supplements this act and is a good ex- 
ample of the ability of the Senate to 
respond quickly to new problems as they 
arise. Over the passage of time, it is 
inevitable that some legislation must be 
improved. This improvement should be 
done with both speed and wisdom. 

Under the effective leadership of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] the Public Works Committee 
acted with dispatch and with great wis- 
dom in recommending this bill to the 
Senate. Iam proud to have cosponsored 
this bill and to have worked under Sena- 
tors Musk and RANDOLPH for its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I welcome 
this opportunity to support S. 3112, a 
bill improving the Clean Air Act. This 
legislation will authorize the Federal 
Government to pay for the operation of 
municipal, intermunicipal and interstate 
air pollution control programs. It will 
also remove a restriction on the use of 
appropriated funds for this purpose, until 
this time a limit of 20 percent. 

This bill authorizes a total of $46 mil- 
lion in 1967, $70 million in 1968, and $80 
million in 1969 for Federal air pollution 
activities. And with this legislation, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare can pay up to half the expenses of a 
municipal pollution control program and 
three-fifths of the costs of an intermu- 
nicipal or interstate program. 

This additional authority and these 
funds are needed to help expand the air 
pollution programs that have been 
started during the last few years. We 
have used Federal funds to help stimu- 
late local and State activities and these 
units of government have increased their 
expenditures by 50 percent in the last 
2 years. Most municipalities, however, 
are hard pressed to meet the many finan- 
cial challenges of growth and renewal 
and badly need assistance in meeting this 
new threat. 

New York City, for example, spent 
$1,347,000 for its air pollution control 
program in 1965-66. The Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed $190,173 or 14 per- 
cent of this total. Most of New York 
City’s money is used to pay the personnel 
of the department of air pollution con- 
trol, with less than one-fourth of its 
funds available to purchase new equip- 
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ment. This means that a city of 7 mil- 
lion operates only four sampling stations 
that continuously monitor at least 4 
of the major pollutants. It means that 
a country that prides itself on its tech- 
nological capabilities does not arm its air 
pollution control officers with anything 
approaching the types of equipment 
needed to meet this threat. 

The additional support made available 
for pollution control programs by this 
bill will make it possible to expand New 
York City’s program and to begin the 
purchase of data collection systems that 
will provide full information on air pol- 
lution. 

In a larger sense, however, we have 
only begun to come to grips with this 
threat to our environment. Our pollu- 
tion experts point out that with the ex- 
pected growth in the number of cars on 
our streets and highways, and the ex- 
pected increase in electrical power pro- 
duction, the level of pollution in our com- 
munities will increase rather than de- 
crease. Even the expected gains from the 
automobile exhaust control devices that 
are required by the Motor Vehicle Air 
Pollution Control Act of 1965 will be lost 
by the late 1980’s. The increase in cars, 
more than 130 million by 1985, will bring 
the level of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
carbon pollution back up to the level that 
exists today. And, although we will re- 
duce the level of these two pollutants 
with the new control devices, the device 
has no effect whatsoever on the nitric 
oxides produced by the gasoline engine. 
There are even some indications that the 
new device will increase the amount of 
nitric oxides produced by a car. 

Similarly, although our electrical 
power needs are expected to increase 
threefold by 1980, only nuclear power 
eliminates air pollution. We do not yet 
have an economic way to remove sulfur 
from coal or fuel oil, a necessary step if 
we are to lower the amount of sulfur 
dioxide in our atmosphere. 

The major danger from air pollution 
is one of health. Most of us know that 
carbon monoxide in a closed garage can 
kill us, but fewer know of the indirect 
dangers. For air pollution affects the 
health of millions who are unaware of 
its threat. 

In the absence of precise and over- 
whelming medical findings, there has 
been a reluctance to state that air pol- 
lution is a cause of lung and circulation 
diseases or cancer. Medical experts 
point out that on the basis of current in- 
formation, they cannot tell whether a 
pollutant causes a disease. They do, 
however, admit that air pollution places 
an additional load on those suffering 
from other diseases. And they agree 
that many pollutants severely restrict 
the oxygen-carrying qualities of our 
blood, reducing our ability to fight other 
diseases. 

Yet, as early as 1932, the U.S. Public 
Health Service surveyed American cities 
to find out whether there was any con- 
nection between air pollution and dis- 
ease. They found that the four most 
polluted cities at the time—Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Baltimore, and St. Louis—also 
had the highest proportion of pneumonia 
deaths in the country. 
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Again, in 1957, the Canadian Select 
Committee on Air Pollution and Smoke 
Control stated that— 

Although scientific evidence about the ef- 
fects of air pollution on human health is far 
from complete, enough proof exists to make 
it abundantly and increasingly clear that air 
pollution is injurious to both physical and 
mental health. Under certain combinations 
of circumstances it can be fatal. It fosters 
disease, and is very probably a major cause 
of lung cancer, if not of other forms of 
malignancy. 


Within the last several years, medical 
investigations in Buffalo found that air 
pollution may double our chances of 
dying from lung diseases. The health 
records of people living in the path of 
Buffalo’s industrial smoke was com- 
pared with those of people living outside 
the smoke path. The records showed 
that twice as many—6 percent—people 
between 50 and 70 in the polluted area 
died from lung diseases as those who 
lived elsewhere—3 percent. 

In 1949, only 915 deaths in the United 
States were attributed to emphysema. 
By 1961, this figure had climbed to 
10,269. Last year, emphysema killed an 
estimated 60,000 Americans according to 
Dr. John H. McClement, chief of the 
chest service at New York’s Bellevue Hos- 
pital. Emphysema also disables 1 out 
of every 14 of our workers over 45, ac- 
cording to the Social Security 
Administration. 

Emphysema does not strike with the 
suddenness of a heart attack or pneu- 
monia. Many victims are unaware of its 
presence until more than 50 percent of 
their lung capacity is destroyed. And 
once this destruction takes place, it can- 
not be reversed. The victim only re- 
ceives half as much oxygen as before and 
is limited in what he can do. And the 
extra burden placed on his blood system 
bring a host of heart and circulation 
problems. 

The significance of this increase in the 
number of emphysema cases is that it 
has been linked to air pollution. British 
medical investigators have found a close 
correlation between this disease and the 
amount of fuel burned and the amount 
of sulfur dioxide and soot in the air. 
aur National Institutes of Health state 

at: 

It is probable that air pollution also con- 
tributes to the emphysema problem in the 
United States cities with smog problems; but 
the extent of that contribution remains to be 
accurately assessed. 


Most recently, the National Academy 
of Sciences has reported that, although 
there is a lack of precise information, 
“there is undoubtedly a major health 
hazard under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions in larger cities.” 

I do not think that we can ask our 
medical and scientific experts to be more 
precise at this time. They have estab- 
lished the relationship between pollution 
and disease. It is up to us to reduce the 
level of pollution. 

We do not even have agreement today 
on the levels of air pollution that are 
considered uncomfortable or unhealthy 
for the individual on the street. Con- 
gress has asked the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
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velop criteria for this purpose, but to 
date they are not available. 

California, for example, has estab- 
lished a set of standards classifying the 
amount of pollution found in the air at 
any one time. This standard has three 
categories; an adverse level at which 
the pollutant is irritating to the nose and 
eyes of an individual and can damage 
plant life and property; a serious level 
where exposure to the pollutant is likely 
to lead to chronic disease and a change 
in the functions of an individual who is 
sensitive to pollution although it may 
not affect a strong healthy person, and 
an emergency level, where a pollutant 
will lead to acute sickness or death in a 
sensitive group of persons. 

California then goes on to state that 
1 part per million of sulphur dioxide for 
1 hour or 0.3 part per million for 8 hours 
is an adverse level. Five parts per mil- 
lion of sulphur dioxide for 1 hour is con- 
sidered a serious level. And 10 parts per 
million is considered an emergency level. 

When we compare California’s stand- 
ard for sulfur dioxide with average 
conditions in New York City during Jan- 
uary 1965, we find that the adverse level 
was exceeded on more than half of the 
days of that month. The adverse level 
was exceeded for a 24-hour period on 17 
days of the month. 

The adverse level of sulfur dioxide 
has also been exceeded in a number of 
other cities. In February 1963, the aver- 
age level of sulfur dioxide in Washing- 
ton, D.C., exceeded the adverse level as 
defined by California. Yet no public 
warning was given because Washington, 
D.C., does not yet have a standard for 
pollution. 

Similarly, in February 1965, Chicago 
registered an average sulfur dioxide 
level of 0.27 for the month, a level of 0.55 
for a 24-hour period, and a level of 1.14 
for an hour. And Cleveland experi- 
enced 2 hours in January and February 
1965 when the sulfur dioxide level 
reached 0.54 and 0.55, respectively. 

In view of the expected growth in elec- 
trical power generation, there is no ques- 
tion that many of our cities will have sul- 
fur dioxide concentrations in excess of 
the adverse level as established by Cal- 
ifornia. This level is already being ex- 
ceded in a number of cities. We have 
only touched on the regulations and 
practices that must be established if the 
sulfur dioxide content of our air is to 
be lowered. 

California has also established stand- 
ards for carbon monoxide. No adverse 
level has been set. A total of 30 parts 
per million for 8 hours or 120 parts per 
million for 1 hour is considered a serious 
level. And the emergency level is con- 
sidered to be somewhere between 120 and 
240 parts per million. 

New York City also considers 30 parts 
per million of carbon monoxide for a 24- 
hour period to be dangerous. Yet New 
Yorkers and commuters from surround- 
ing communities have been exposed to 
carbon monoxide concentrations ranging 
from 100 to 200 parts per million. 

During the recent transit strike in New 
York City, carbon monoxide measure- 
ments were taken in the Lincoln, Battery, 
and Holland Tunnels. The average con- 
centrations taken from the entrace to 
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the exit of these tunnels were 44, 54, and 
34 parts per million, respectively. And 
at a number of spots in these tunnels, 
levels of 100 to 200 parts per million were 
recorded. 

Although many pollution experts dis- 
count carbon monoxide levels near major 
highways, these levels are of significance 
to those who drive continually in heavy 
traffic or have jobs that constantly ex- 
pose them to carbon monoxide. It is no 
wonder that several blood samples taken 
from taxicab drivers in one of our cities 
showed a carbon monoxide level between 
8 and 20 percent, considered enough by 
the Public Health Service to affect their 
driving. 

Unfortunately. this picture of tenta- 
tive pollution safety levels set by some 
States and communities with little agree- 
ment between them is repeated for other 
pollutants. The result has been one of 
confusion and discouragement for those 
who have attempted to clean up our air. 

We can make more progress in our 
efforts to control air pollution if we 
establish a Federal safety code for the 
major pollutants. This code, establish- 
ing an adverse and a serious level for 
each of the significant pollutants, could 
be used as a guideline by communities 
concerned with this problem. This code 
should set a level for a pollutant that will 
protect all members of the community, 
the very young and the old and those 
most sensitive to the effects of this pol- 
lutant as well as those more able to 
withstand the effects o? pollution. For 
these groups suffer most when pollution 
levels rise. There is no doubt in the 
minds of our doctors that pollution takes 
a toll of these groups—a toll that is re- 
flected in the death records of most 
major cities. 

In looking toward future legislation, I 
believe that major emphasis must be 
given to air pollution research and de- 
velopment. For this is an area where a 
major investment will pay dividends. 

We need to experiment with new proc- 
esses for removing sulfur from coal 
and fuel oil. In much the same way 
that we have built experimental de- 
salinization plants, we should build sul- 
fur extractors. It should be possible 
to develop an economic way of doing this. 

We also need a major investment in 
power transmission technology so that 
we can carry electric power from power- 
plants located near our coal mines to 
our cities. Significant decreases in the 
cost of this form of power transmission 
can make it possible to build our new 
powerplants away from the cities. 

And we also must continue our devel- 
opment of economical nuclear power to 
provide pollution-free power generators 
in our cities. 

We also need to explore ways to elim- 
inate pollution from automobile en- 
gines. A method of reducing the amount 
of nitric oxide in engine exhausts is es- 
sential and ways of further reducing the 
carbon monoxide and hydrocarbon ex- 
hausts are needed. The Public Health 
Service should establish a broad develop- 
ment program to reduce pollution from 
the gasoline engine. 

We also need to explore the possibili- 
ties of electric cars. Recent advances 
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made with electrical batteries in space 
craft and submarines are providing us 
with the technology for battery driven 
cars. The British are already moving 
forward on plans to develop an effective 
electric car which will aid materially in 
reducing air pollution. Mr. A. N. Irens 
of the British Electricity Council has 
suggested that Britain may have over a 
million electric cars within the next 10 
years. He stated that, “the era of the 
battery-driven car need not be far away. 
Given enterprise, courage, and swift ac- 
tion, the battery-driven car will be the 
town car of the future.” 

The battery-driven car can be a prac- 
tical vehicle for suburban and city driv- 
ing. Although it will not provide the 
same acceleration or high speeds that 
present cars have, it will provide any 
power required for local streets and 
roads. : 

An effective air pollution control pro- 
gram also requires coordination with 
other major Federal programs. Our na- 
tional fuel policies, affecting the avail- 
ability of better grade fuel oil, the de- 
velopment of natural gas, and the utili- 
zation of coal, need to be related to our 
air pollution problems. Our transporta- 
tion programs, aimed at reducing the 
number of cars on our highways and the 
stop and go driving in our cities, also 
bear a direct relation to our air pollu- 
tion problem. 

I do not think that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare now has 
the authority to effect this coordination. 
Perhaps what we need is a Federal Coun- 
cil on Air Pollution with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare act- 
ing as the lead agency to handle these 
problems. 

I have mentioned these air pollution 
problems and suggested some approaches 
not so much as a comment on this bill as 
a comment on the nature of the problem 
and the direction in which we must move. 
And although there may be differences 
of opinion about what we must do, there 
can be no disagreement on the need to 
solve this problem. 

In discussing another health problem, 
cigarette smoking, it was pointed out 
that the individual had a choice as to 
whether he would smoke. There was no 
choice, however, for the 360 people in 
New York City who died in 1963 in one 
incident because of an increase in the 
pollution of the air. And there is no 
choice for the millions who will have 
their lives shortened because our air is 
contaminated. It is our responsibility 
to reduce the level of pollution to a point 
where no individual’s health is threat- 
ened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
McIntyre in the chair.) Pursuant to 
the unanimous-consent agreement here- 
tofore entered into, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll on final passage. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypEen], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Wuu1raMs] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Grirrin], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and 
the Senator from Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson] would each vote vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 132 Leg.] 
YEAS—80 
Aiken Hart Morton 
Allott Hartke Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bayh Hill Murphy 
Bennett Holland Muskie 
Bible Hruska Nelson 
Inouye Neuberger 
Brewster Jackson Pearson 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Russell, S.C. 
Church Lausche Russell, Ga. 
Cooper Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Cotton Long, La. Smith 
Curtis Magnuson Sparkman 
Dominick Mansfield Stennis 
Douglas McCarthy Talmadge 
Eastland McGovern Thurmond 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 
Ervin Metcalf Tydings 
Fannin Miller Williams, Del. 
Fong Mondale Yarborough 
Fulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Montoya Young, Ohio 
Harris Morse 
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NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—20 
Anderson Gruening Robertson 
Hayden Scott 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, N.Y. Simpson 
Clark McClellan Smathers 
Dirksen McGee Symington 
Dodd Pastore Williams, N.J 
Griffin Pell 


So the bill (S. 3112) was passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendments to the Clean Air Act just 
endorsed by the Senate marks another 
triumph for the distinguished junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
whose strong record in this field is al- 
ready clearly established. His able 
handling of the proposal was in large 
measure responsible for its unanimous 
approval by the Senate. We are indeed 
grateful for Senator MUSKIE’s vigorous 
advocacy on this measure and for the 
capable manner in which he directed its 
passage. 

But the Senator from Maine is not 
alone in deserving praise for today’s suc- 
cess. The junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs], and the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprr] are also to 
be highly commended for their coopera- 
tive leadership, so essential to a victory of 
this magnitude. 

We also thank the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RanvotpuH] for his strong and articulate 
support as well as for the capable assist- 
ance of the Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] and Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
COFF]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 14122. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 14888. An act to amend the act of 
February 28, 1947, as amended, to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate in 
screw-worm eradication in Mexico. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2950) to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1967 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the enrolled bill (H.R. 13651) to avoid 
unnecessary litigation by providing for 
the collection of claims of the United 
States, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT TO 
STRENGTHEN AND EXPAND FOOD 


SERVICE PROGRAMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of calendar 
No. 1325, S. 3467. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the inform- 
ation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3467) to amend the National School 
Lunch Act, as amended, to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the National School Lunch Act, as 
amended, is amended— 

(A) By inserting in section 3 before the 
period at the end thereof the following 
phrase: “and other than sections 13 through 
15 and section 17”. 

(B) By inserting in section 6 after the 
word “Act” where it first occurs the follow- 
ing: “(other than section 13 through 15 and 
section 17)”. 

(C) By adding at the end of subsection 
(d) of section 12, the following new para- 
graph: 

“(8) ‘Nonprofit institution’ means any 
public or private institution, except a school 
or other educational institution of higher 
learning, which provides for the care and 
training of children and no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual.” 

(D) By adding at the end of the Act the 
following new sections: 


“SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 
“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 13. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, not to exceed $110,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not 
to exceed $115,000,000; and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years not to exceed 
$120,000,000, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may deem in the public interest, 
to encourage consumption of fluid milk by 
children in the United States in (1) non- 
profit schools of high school grade and un- 
der, and (2) nonprofit nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions 
devoted to the care and training of children. 
For the purposes of this section ‘United 
States’ means the fifty States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Secretary shall ad- 
minister the special milk program provided 
for by this section to the maximum extent 
practicable in the same manner as he ad- 
ministered the special milk program provided 
for by Public Law 85-478 as amended, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966. 
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“SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 
“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 14. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, not to exceed $7,500,000; and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not 
to exceed $10,000,000, to enable the Secre- 
tary to formulate and carry out a pilot pro- 
gram +o assist States through grants-in- 
aid and other means, to initiate, maintain, 
or expand nonprofit breakfast programs in 
schools drawing attendance from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist and 
in schools to which a substantial proportion 
of the children enrolled must travel long 
distances. 


“APPORTIONMENT TO STATES 


“(b) Of the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this section for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall reserve 3 per centum for 
apportionment to Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and American Samoa. Such 
funds shall be apportioned among such 
States on the basis of the ratio of the num- 
ber of children of ages five through seventeen 
in each such State to the number of all chil- 
dren of ages five through seventeen in all 
such States. 

“(c) Of the remainder of the funds appro- 
priated, the Secretary shall for each fiscal 
year, (1) apportion the first $2,500,000 equally 
among the States, other than Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and American 
Samoa, and (2) apportion the remainder 
among such States on the basis of the ratio 
of the number of children in each State of 
ages five through seventeen in families with 
incomes of less than $2,000 per annual plus 
the number of children of ages five through 
seventeen in families with incomes of more 
than $2,000 per annum from payments under 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s program of aid to families with de- 
pendent children to the total number of such 
children in the fifty States and the District 
of Columbia, 


“STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


„d) Funds apportioned and paid to any 
State for the purpose of this section shall be 
disbursed by the State educational agency to 
schools selected by the State educational 
agency, to reimburse such schools for the 
cost of obtaining agricultural and other foods 
for consumption by needy children in a 
breakfast program and for the purpose of 
subsection (e). Such food costs may include, 
in addition to the purchase price, the cost 
of processing, distributing, transporting, stor- 
ing, and handling. Disbursement to schools 
shall be made at such rates per meal or on 
such other basis as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. In selecting schools, the State educa- 
tional agency shall, to the extent practicable, 
give first consideration to those schools draw- 
ing attendance from areas in which poor eco- 
nomic conditions exist and to those schools 
to which a substantial proportion of the chil- 
dren enrolled must travel long distances. 

“(e) In circumstances of severe need where 
the rate per meal established by the Secre- 
tary is deemed by him insufficient to carry 
on an effective breakfast program in a school, 
the Secretary may authorize financial assist- 
ance up to 90 per centum of the operating 
costs of such a program, including cost of 
obtaining, preparing, and serving food. In 
the selection of schools to receive assistance 
under this section, the State educational 
agency shall require applicant schools to pro- 
vide justification of the need for such assist- 
ance, 

“NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

(1) Breakfasts served by schools partici- 
pating in the school breakfast program’ under 
this section shall consist of a combination 
of foods and shall meet minimum nutritional 
requirements prescribed by the Secretary on 
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the basis of tested nutritional research. 
Such breakfasts shall be served without cost 
or at a reduced cost only to children who are 
determined by local school authorities to be 
unable to pay the full cost of the breakfast. 
In making such determinations, such local 
authorities should, to the extent practicable, 
consult with public welfare and health agen- 
cies. No physical segregation of or other 
discrimination against any child shall be 
made by the school because of his inability 
to pay. 
“NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
“(g) If in any State the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
the funds paid to it under this section to 
nonprofit private schools, the Secretary shall 
withhold from the funds apportioned to any 
such State under subsections (b) and (c) 
of this section an amount based on the ratio 
of the number of children enrolled in non- 
profit private schools within the State to the 
total number of children enrolled in all 
schools within the State. The Secretary 
shall disburse the funds so withheld directly 
to the nonprofit private schools within such 
State for the same purposes and subject to 
the same conditions as are required of a State 
educational agency disbursing funds made 
available under this section. 
“NONFOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
“AUTHORIZATION 
“Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for each fiscal year there- 
after such sums as may be necessary to en- 
able the Secretary to formulate and carry 
out a program to assist the States through 
grants-in-aid and other means to supply 
schools drawing attendance from areas 
which poor economic conditions exist with 
facilities, other than land and buildings, for 
the storage, preparation, transportation, and 
serving of food to enable such schools to es- 
tablish, maintain, and expand school food 
service programs. 
“APPORTIONMENTS TO STATES 


“(b) The Secretary shall apportion the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
section among the States during each fiscal 
year on the same basis as apportionments 
are made under section 4 of this Act for sup- 
plying agricultural and other foods, except 
that apportionment to American Samoa for 
any fiscal year shall be on the same basis as 
the apportionment to the other States. Pay- 
ments to any State of funds apportioned for 
any fiscal year shall be made upon condition 
that one-fourth of the cost of any facilities 
financed under this subsection shall be borne 
by State or local funds. 


“STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


“(c) Funds apportioned and paid to any 
State for the purpose of this section shall be 
disbursed by the State educational agency to 
assist schools, which draw attendance from 
areas in which poor economic conditions 
exist and which have no, or grossly inade- 
quate, facilities, to conduct a school food 
service program, and to acquire such facil- 
ities. In the selection of schools to receive 
assistance under this section, the State edu- 
cational agency shall require applicant 
schools to provide justification of the need 
for such assistance and the inability of local 
tax sources to finance the food service equip- 
ment and facilities needed. Disbursements 
to any school may be made, by advances or 
reimbursements, only after approval by the 
State educational agency of a request by the 
school for funds, accompanied by a detailed 
description of the facilities to ve acquired 
and the plans for the use thereof in effec- 
tively meeting the nutritional needs of chil- 
dren in the school. 

“NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


“(d) If in any State the State educational 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
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the funds paid to it under this section to 
nonprofit private schools in the State, the 
Secretary shall withhold from the funds ap- 
portioned to such State under subsection (b) 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such funds as the number of lunches, con- 
sisting of a combination of foods and meet- 
ing the minimum requirements prescribed 
by the Secretary under 87 tion 9 of this Act 
served in the preceding fiscal year by all non- 
profit private schools participating in the 
program under section 2 within the State, as 
determined by the Secretary, bears to the 
participation rate for the State. The Secre- 
tary shall disburse the funds so withheld di- 
rectly to the nonprofit private schools within 
such State for the same purposes and subject 
to the same conditions as are required of a 
State educational agency disbursing funds 
made available under this section. 


“PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 16. The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
sections 13 through 17 of this Act and the 
time or times such amounts are to be paid; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to the State at the time or times fixed by the 
Secretary the amounts so certified. 


“STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


“Sec. 17. The Secretary may utilize funds 
appropriated under this section for advances 
to each State educational agency for use for 
its administrative expenses in supervising 
and giving technical assistance to the local 
school districts in their conducting of pro- 
grams under this Act. Such funds shall be 
advanced only in amounts and to the extent 
determined necessary by the Secretary to as- 
sist such State agencies in the administration 
of additional activities undertaken by them 
under sections 11, 14, and 15 of this Act. 
There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the purposes of this section. 

“UTILIZATION OF FOODS 

“Sec. 18. Each school participating under 
section 14 of this Act shall, insofar as prac- 
ticable, utilize in its program foods des- 
ignated from time to time by the Secretary 
as being in abundance, either nationally o% 
in the school area, or foods donated by the 
Secretary. Foods available under section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
1058), as amended, or purchased under sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat. 774), as amended, or section 709 of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
1212), may be donated by the Secretary to 
schools, in accordance with the needs as 
determined by local school authorities, for 
utilization in their feeding programs under 
this Act. 

“NONPROFIT PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 19. The food and milk service pro- 
grams in schools and nonprofit institutions 
receiving assistance under this Act shall 
be conducted on a nonprofit basis. 

“STATISTICAL DATA 

“Sec. 20. Data on numbers of children of 
ages five through seventeen and on per 
capita income shall be made available by 
the Secretary of Commerce to the Secre- 
tary and, except where otherwise expressly 
stated in this Act, shall be the latest avail- 
able. Data on the numbers of children, ages 
five through seventeen, in families with in- 
comes of more than $2,000 per annum from 
payments under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s program of aid to 
families with dependent children shall be 
provided by that Department. 

“REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 21. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out this Act. 
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“PROHIBITIONS 


“Src. 22. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of sections 13 through 15 of this Act, neither 
the Secretary nor the State shall impose any 
requirements with respect to teaching per- 
sonnel, curriculum, instruction, methods of 
instruction, and materials of instruction in 
any nonprofit institution. 

“(b) The value of assistance to children 
under this Act shal] not be considered to be 
income or resources for any purpose under 
any Federal or State laws Including, but not 
limited to, laws relating to taxation, welfare, 
and public assistance programs. Expendi- 
tures of funds from State and local sources 
for the maintenance of food programs for 
children shall not be diminished as a result 
of funds received under this Act. 


“PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 23. The Secretary may extend the 
benefits of school feeding programs under 
this Act to include preschool programs op- 
erated as part of the school system. 


“CENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


“Spo. 24. Authority for the conduct and su- 
pervision of Federal programs to assist 
schools in providing food service programs 
for children is assigned to the Department 
of Agriculture. To the extent practicable, 
other Federal agenices administering pro- 
grams under which funds are to be provided 
to schools for such assistance shall transfer 
such funds to the Department of Agriculture 
for distribution through the administrative 
channels and in accordance with the stand- 
ards established under this Act. 


“NO CHANGE IN SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


“Sec. 25. The Secretary shall administer 
sections 1 through 12 of this Act to the max- 
imum extent practicable in the same manner 
as he administered those sections during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1966.” 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DURING FISCAL YEAR 
1967 FOR PROCUREMENT OF 
CERTAIN EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2950) to author- 
ize appropriations during the fiscal year 
1967 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we seek complete and final action 
on the bill authorizing appropriations for 
the procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and for research, development, test, 
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and evaluation of weapons systems for 
the Armed Forces. 

The bill agreed to by the conferees 
totals $17,480,759,000. This is $310,700,- 
000 more than the version of the bill as 
it passed the Senate and $377,300,000 less 
than the House bill. The total is $553,- 
800,000 more than was proposed by the 
Department of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the end of my remarks a tabu- 
lation comparing the amounts for pro- 
curement and for research and develop- 
ment as they were proposed by the De- 
partment of Defense, approved by the 
House and the Senate, and agreed to in 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not attempt to cover every 
item that was in disagreement but I shall 
comment on some of the more important 
ones. 

PROCUREMENT 

The conferees agreed to include $12 
million for additional aircraft and elec- 
tronic equipment to expand airborne 
telecasting facilities in Vietnam, and $25 
million for the procurement of more 
modern aircraft to evacuate sick and in- 
jured members of the Armed Forces. 

In the shipbuilding program, the Sen- 
ate had deleted two conventionally pow- 
ered guided missile destroyers at a cost of 
$145,100,000 and added one nuclear- 
powered guided missile frigate at a cost 
of $150 million. 

The House had extended the authority 
granted last year for a guided missile 
frigate in the amount of $130,500,000 and 
it had authorized a new nuclear-powered 
guided missile frigate for $127,800,000 
in addition to continuing the two con- 
ventionally powered guided missile de- 
stroyers in the program. 

Under the conference agreement the 
extension of the authority for last year’s 
nuclear-powered guided missile frigate 
in the amount of $130,500,000 is in- 
cluded and the two conventionally 
powered guided missile destroyers are au- 
thorized in the amount of $145,100,000. 
The conferees also agreed to include in 
the authorization $20 million for long 
leadtime items for an additional nuclear- 
powered guided missile frigate. 

The language accompanying the re- 
newed authorization for the construc- 
tion of the nuclear-powered guided mis- 
sile frigate that was initially authorized 
last year provides that the contract for 
the construction of this ship “shall be 
entered into as soon as practicable unless 
the President fully advises the Congress 
that its construction is not in the na- 
tional interest.” 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The authorization of appropriations 
for research and development that has 
been agreed to in conference is $128,- 
100,000 more than the Senate bill. 

Of this amount $10.8 million is for the 
Army and is intended to be applied to the 
heavy-lift helicopter program and to the 
advanced aerial fire support system. 

The conferees agreed on an increase in 
the Navy R.D.T. & E. authorization of 
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$52.5 million. Substantial parts of this 
increase are intended for work on the 
Condor missile and the deep submer- 
gence program. 

For the Air Force research and devel- 
opment, the conference agreement pro- 
vides $64.8 million more than the Senate 
bill. Fifty million dollars of this is for 
the manned orbiting laboratory, $3 mil- 
lion is for research in vertical and short 
takeoff and landing aircraft, and $11.8 
million is to be added to the $11 million 
already in the bill for the advanced man- 
ned strategic aircraft that is becoming 
known as AMSA. 

MILITARY PAY 

Mr. President, this is a rather impor- 
tant provision that was agreed to in the 
conference: The Senate conferees agreed 
to provisions increasing the basic pay of 
members of the uniformed services by 
3.2 percent beginning on July 1 of this 
year, or the first day of the month in 
which the pay increase for Federal em- 
ployees is effective, whichever is later. 

The annual cost of this increase is ap- 
proximately $356 million. Since the pay 
of civilian employees of the Government 
apparently is to be increased, it is im- 
portant that members of our Armed 
Forces and other uniformed services re- 
ceive comparable treatment. 

WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


The House bill had contained a pro- 
vision requiring the Secretary of De- 
fense to report to Congress all the 
pertinent details before eliminating or 
substantially reducing a major weapons 
system. The provision also required 
that the Congress through its Commit- 
tees on Armed Services must advise the 
Secretary of Defense of its recommenda- 
tion on the proposed action within 90 
days. This provision has been modified. 
The conferees have agreed to a provision 
that requires notice to the Congress be- 
fore the Secretary of Defense initiates a 
substantial reduction or elimination in 
a major weapons system, but omits the 
requirement for congressional advice be- 
fore the proposed action can be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. President, I think that I have 
touched upon the most important items 
that were involved in the conference. 
Several items of very substantial size 
were identical in the bills as passed by 
both Houses, and therefore were not at 
issue before the conferees. We hope that 
this bill will take care of the needs of the 
services and of our men in uniform, who 
in considerable numbers are risking their 
lives daily in Vietnam on the orders of 
their Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and with the 
approval of Congress. We may have to 
face similar conflicts elsewhere, or even 
more farflung operations in some other 
quarter of the globe. 

Congress, Mr. President, has not been 
derelict in undertaking to provide for 
the men in the armed services. We have, 
each year for the last several years, ap- 
propriated or authorized more funds 
than the Department of Defense re- 
quested or expended. I think it is very 
unfair if Congress has in any degree been 
blamed for shortages and for break- 
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downs in the system of distribution, when 
we have provided every dollar that has 
been requested of us for the armed serv- 
ices by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr. President, I shall be glad to try to 
answer any questions about the action 
of the conferees. If there are no ques- 
tions, I urge approval of the conference 
report. 


EXHIRIT 1 
[In thousands] 


Procurement: 
Aircraft: 


Defense age: 
Emergency 


PEON E cc ul nach atalino 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes, I am 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia and the other con- 
ferees upon this report. It is my feeling 
that this is an important step that has 
been taken to provide the proper weapons 
for our Defense Establishment. 

Personally, I am most anxious to see 
the Defense Department proceed with 
the building of more nuclear ships. Now, 
in the modern age, conventional ships 
are antiquated, and it is my feeling that 
the Defense Department should not hesi- 
tate to go forward and provide these 
ships at the earliest possible date. 

It is also my feeling that we should 
provide for the advanced manned planes. 
It is just a question of time until we do 
it, and I think if we delay it, our defense 
will be hampered. I do not visualize a 
time when manned planes will not be 
needed. Some call this the missile age. 
It is truly a missile age; but missiles alone 
are not sufficient. The Chiefs of Staff 
of the armed services have testified that 
we need the planes, the nuclear ships, 
and many other things that they have 
recommended. I feel that we should 
leave nothing undone, but provide every- 
thing possible to the Defense Establish- 
ment, not only to fight the war in Viet- 
nam, but also to protect this country 
against the menace of communism 
throughout the world. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia upon his great 
service. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am hap- 
py to yield to the Senator from Texas. 


House Conference 
$612, $612, 400 $612, 400 
1, 422, 1, 442, 200 1, 434, 200 
4, 016, 4, 067, 500 4, 041, 300 
510, 510, 000 510, 000 
367, 367, 700 367, 700 
17, 17, 700 17, 700 
1, 189, 1, 189, 500 1, 189, 500 
1, 756, 009, 600 1, 901, 800 
359, 200 359, 200 
3, 700 3, 700 
10, 579, 500 10, 437, 500 
1, 581, 700 1, 539, 500 
1, 891, 300 1, 801, 100 
3, 221, 500 3, 118, 600 
459, 059 459, 059 
125, 000 125, 000 
7, 278, 559 7, 043, 259 


Mr. TOWER. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my distinguished 
fellow Senators, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

I wish to reemphasize what Senator 
THuRMOND has said about the advanced 
manned strategic aircraft. We must 
think in terms of a balanced deterrent 
force; and I believe every military ex- 
pert in the country agrees that we must 
proceed as quickly as possible with the 
development of advanced manned stra- 
tegic aircraft. I do not foresee the day 
when we can put our entire reliance on 
one system of defense. We must think 
in terms, not just of one deterrent, but 
a whole spectrum, a whole family of de- 
terrents. 

So I certainly urge that the Senate pay 
close attention to all that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has said 
here today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Iam happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, the ranking minority 
member of the committee who was most 
helpful in working out an agreement on 
this bill in conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
those statements. 

Mr. President, as a member of the con- 
ference, I heartily approve of the report. 

The main differences, really, between 
the House and the Senate, outside of dif- 
ficulties on the procurement of certain 
items, was in the language of the report, 
particularly with relation to naval ves- 
sels. I believe we have worked out com- 
promise language in our report that will 
take care of the problem. In each in- 
stance where that problem existed, we 
have put it up to the President of the 
United States. If, in the interests of 
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national security, he believes that certain 
vessels should be built, then they shall be 
built. To this the conference agreed. 

If he reports adversely, or if he does 
not make such a report, then the vessel 
will not be built. That was the essential 
difference between the two committees. 
This was worked out under the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Georgia. 

I think that the conference report is 
an excellent one. I appreciate the serv- 
ices of the chairman of our committee in 
this matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts for his help. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it possible to state 
now with any degree of accuracy the ex- 
tent to which the war in Vietnam has 
increased our normal defense expendi- 
tures, or the rate of monthly or yearly 
expenditures that can be attributed to 
the war in Vietnam? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is, of course, a question that 
cannot be answered precisely. 

The Secretary of Defense made the 
statement yesterday that the war in 
Vietnam was increasing the expenditures 
of the Department of Defense by $1 bil- 
lion a month. That would be $12 billion 
a year. It is my own opinion that the 
war in Vietnam is costing us a good deal 
more than that amount. I think that 
it will run closer to $2 billion a month, 
perhaps somewhere between $1.5 billion 
and $2 billion a month. 

A tremendous expenditure is required 
to supply men who are 10,000 miles 
across the ocean with all of the compli- 
cated weapons systems we have today, 
as well as the necessary hospital 
facilities. 

We have had to build new port facili- 
ties there in order to have places at 
which to unload the ships that carry the 
ammunition, the food, the clothing, and 
the medicine over to our men who are 
fighting a war in a very primitive land. 

In my judgment, the expenditures 
would total considerably over $1 billion 
a month. 

Mr. COOPER. That is my belief. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
like to take issue with a man for whom 
I have as high a regard as I do for the 
Secretary of Defense. He does have a 
marvelous mind, especially with com- 
putations. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that the Sen- 
ator and all of us want to provide with- 
out stint all necessary supplies for our 
forces. But I think it is important for 
the Congress and the country to know 
what the cost is so that the necessary 
measures will be taken. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The 
greatest cost involved in this war is in 
the deaths and the maiming of our young 
men. We cannot compute that in dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree wholeheart- 
edly that the greatest cost is that which 
those bear who fight and serve in our 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The finan- 
cial cost, in my opinion is somewhere 
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between $1.5 billion and $2 billion a 
month. 

Mr. COOPER. It is most important 
that our men receive all necessary sup- 
plies. There is no question about that. 
There have been reports that there has 
been a serious depletion of existing 
stocks of ammunition and equipment. 
I do not know that this is true. Does 
that situation exist? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. In the 
earlier stages of the war there were some 
temporary shortages of some types of 
conventional ammunition and weapons. 
However, most of those shortages have 
been rectified now. While there will al- 
ways be breakdowns in distribution as 
long as human factors are involved, in 
my opinion we have the production 
channels open now that will enable us 
to supply our forces to the extent that 
we can get the material to the men in 
the field. 

Mr. COOPER. I am happy to hear 
the statement of the Senator. Is it the 
opinion of the Senator from Georgia 
that production is going forward at such 
a rate that we can adequately supply 
the troops in Vietnam and all those who 
support them, and at the same time take 
care of our military needs at home and in 
other parts of the world required for 
security? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am not 
too sure about whether we are as well 
prepared in other parts of the world. I 
thought the question of the Senator was 
directed to Vietnam. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

That is what I wanted to inquire about 
first. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Undoubt- 
edly we have drawn heavily on our re- 
serves in this country and in Europe to 
provide for the great emergency which 
existed at the outset of the war. 

Mr. COOPER. Are any steps being 
taken to correct any military deficiencies 
in our country and in the areas of the 
world in which we do have commit- 
ments? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We have 
been assured that steps have been taken 
to do so. All the Congress can do is to 
provide the authority and the money 
and urge the executive branch of the 
Government to see that we do have ade- 
quate supplies. 

I realize that after the Korean war 
we had several billions of dollars worth 
of arms and equipment left over, for 
which we then had no need. I think it 
is much better to have more than we 
need than not to have enough. In my 
opinion it is nothing short of criminal 
for a country as rich as ours, the great- 
est and most powerful that has ever 
existed in civilization, to send one of its 
sons into battle without modern equip- 
ment, and plenty of such equipment, 
with which to wage war. 

I would much prefer to have too much 
and have some arms and weapons left 
over than to haye one GI lose his life 
for the lack of them. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree wholeheart- 
edly. Now that the die seems to be cast 
in the course of the war in Vietnam I 
think it is imperative that we have suf- 
ficient supplies for our forces, and also 
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have the necessary supply reserves at 
home to meet obligations and assure the 
security of our country. 

We have confidence in our country. 
We have great confidence in the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and the other committee 
members. 

Does the committee have procedures 
by which the committee reviews from 
time to time with the Secretary of De- 
fense the questions which we have just 
been discussing? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. We have not done so 
within the last few days. However, we 
will hold a hearing before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee the first of next 
week, and we hope to begin to review the 
situation as it relates to all of these 
items. In addition, the Subcommittee 
on Preparedness, chaired by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis}, holds periodic hearings and 
has a considerable staff in the field to 
examine into the actualities of the re- 
ports we receive. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
we have tried constantly in the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee to make sure 
that there are sufficient ammunition and 
supplies in Vietnam. I think the reports 
that have come to us are essentially that 
there have been enough. 

The great question concerns whether 
we have depleted some of our other 
forces. I think that we have done so in 
the past, but that that situation is being 
corrected. 

One of the worst shortages existed with 
relation to helicopters. However, heli- 
copters are being built in number so that 
there will be an adequate supply of 
modern helicopters. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Let me say 
to my friend, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that all of my suggestions with 
reference to handling this war have not 
been followed, and not all of my sugges- 
tions for arming and equipping our forces 
have been adopted. 

Specifically, I think some proved and 
reliable weapons have been abandoned 
too fast, before more fancy and sophisti- 
cated successors have been fully tested 
and have had their reliability demon- 
strated. In my opinion, the Navy pro- 
ceeded too hurriedly in replacing guns 
with missiles on destroyers and cruisers. 
Some of these missiles have not per- 
formed as expected, and we have in- 
curred large costs in trying to improve 
them. 

We are living in a revolutionary age as 
far as weapons development is concerned 
and we must exert strenuous and re- 
sourceful efforts to stay ahead of poten- 
tial enemies in new weapons. But we 
should not reject effective weapons sim- 
ply because they have been in use for a 
long period. 

For example, in my opinion, we have 
made a tragic mistake in not reactivating 
one of our battleships. With its 16-inch 
rifles, it could have done the work that 
a great many Navy and Air Force planes 
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have done, and it could have done so 
without losing a single man. 

Those guns can hurl a 2,000-pound 
shell, which is heavier than any bomb 
we are dropping there, up to 44 miles, and 
do so with deadly accuracy, and without 
endangering a single American boy. 

I have urged that the Department of 
Defense reactivate one of these battle- 
ships and bring it into service, because 
a great deal of this bombing is carried 
on within range of the guns of a battle- 
ship. 

Last year we lost 275 fixed wing air- 
craft and 76 helicopters as a result of 
hostile action in Vietnam. Some of these 
aircraft cost $3 or $4 million apiece. 
We have lost many fine youths who 
were flying those planes, the value 
of whose lives, particularly to their 
friends and loved ones, is incalculable in 
financial terms. 

Much of the air assault work could 
have been done by the long-range guns 
of a battleship. But up to now, Depart- 
ment of Defense officials have been ab- 
solutely adamant in their refusal to ac- 
tivate a battleship. 

I shall continue to insist that we ac- 
tivate a battleship and send it to Viet- 
nam, in order that its tremendous ac- 
curacy and its relatively low cost and the 
fact that its use does not so greatly jeop- 
ardize the lives of our men can be em- 
ployed in attacking targets now being at- 
tacked by aircraft at tremendous ex- 
pense in the lives of pilots and crews of 
our aircraft and in dollars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a newspaper article by Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick with respect to this 
matter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tourn Navy ON VIETNAM 

The President’s problem, in grappling 
with the Viet Cong, is in part a problem in 
one-upmanship. His task is to increase the 
pressure without actually escalating the war. 

“We must continue to raise the cost of 
aggression at its source,” said the President 
in his Saturday press conference. Then the 
President added a comment that suggests 
he may be overlooking one appealing means 
toward that end. He said: “And that is the 
sole purpose of our use of air strength against 
selected military targets.” 

Air strength alone? Off and on over the 
past nine months, various voices have been 
heard, suggesting an old-fashioned supple- 
ment: the potential firepower of naval guns. 

Hindsight is always so much better than 
foresight! If only some hard thought had 
been given five or ten years ago to the con- 
tinuing uses of conventional navy weapons, 
the whole course of the war in Viet Nam 
might have been altered. But it was per- 
haps Inevitable that in the concentration on 
such fantastic deterrents as the Polaris sub- 
marine—especially when there was never 
enough money to go around—most naval at- 
tention turned toward weapons of the fu- 
ture. 

A LOST ART 

In this process, the Navy regrettably, if un- 
derstandably, has tended to neglect the art 
and science of naval gunnery. As Colonel 
Robert D. Heinl has written in U.S. Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings, serious training of gun- 
nery officers “simply ceased about 10 years ago 
and has never been revived. The annual ad- 
vanced course in gunnery, given each sum- 
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mer at Quantico, hasn’t been held in almost 
a decade. Necessary small-scale charts no 
longer are being produced. The rear tur- 
rets vanished from the cruisers Boston and 
Canberra and guided missiles appeared in 
their place. And the really big guns—the 
16-inchers—vanished into cosmolene and 
mothballs. 

Is it too late to consider a tactical change 
that would adapt these old weapons to the 
war in Viet Nam? At the very top of the 
Navy—at the level of Admiral David L. Mc- 
Donald, chief of naval operations—there is 
not much interest in the concept, though it 
is notable that several months ago McDonald 
asked permission to get one mothballed 8- 
inch cruiser into full active duty in the 
Pacific and to bring another to 30-day readi- 
ness in the Reserves. The request was turn- 
ed down for budgetary reasons, and McDon- 
ald did not pursue it. 


WANTED: A BATTLESHIP! 


Others have seized on the idea with greater 
vigor. Colonel Heinl, now retired from the 
Marine Corps, is one of the country’s leading 
authorities on the use of naval firepower. 
He was formerly director of the Gunfire 
School at Quantico. His article last Septem- 
ber in the Naval Institute Proceedings 
sparked a major discussion within the pro- 
fession. 

“The question of reactivating a battle- 
ship,” he wrote, “ought to be carefully con- 
sidered. We are now regularly conducting 
shore bombardment in Viet Nam, using 5- 
inch and 6-inch guns. Think how much 
greater return we could realize ‘rom the vir- 
tually doubled range inland and enormously 
multiplied hitting power of 16-inch projec- 
tiles, and how much more economical such 
gun strikes would be than air attacks against 
the same targets.” 

The same arguments were advanced early 
this year by Admiral John S. McCain, Jr., 
vice-chairman of the U.S. delegation on the 
UN’s military staff committee. He recom- 
mended flatly that the Missouri be taken 
out of her mothballs at Bremerton, Wash., 
and restored to active service at the earliest 
possible moment. 

A few weeks after McCain’s proposal, the 
civilian magazine “Navy” in February carried 
a major article, Bring Back the Big Guns.“ 
In its June issue, the magazine returns to 
the theme with a piece by Dr. Howard D. 
Greyber, a British professor of mathematics 
who writes with bell-like authority. 


JOB FOR “MIGHTY MO” 


These combined arguments make sense. 
The Missouri's big guns can deliver the same 
conventional explosives in three hours that 
otherwise would require 500 fighter-bombers. 
This punch can be delivered with high accu- 
racy, at relatively low cost, and at almost no 
risk of a serviceman’s life. At the time the 
Missouri was decommissioned her guns could 
loft a 2,300-pound projectile for 21 statute 
miles. Today, says Dr. Greyber, new propel- 
lants make it possible to shoot a 2,000-pound 
projectile up to 44 miles, or a 1,700-pound 
shell up to 50 miles. The peculiar geography 
of South Viet Nam makes it possible for only 
six turrets to cover 85 per cent of the critical 
area. 

Aerial bombing carries political and psy- 
chological connotations that naval bombard- 
ment, for some reason, does not. Certainly 
planes are required for targets beyond the 
potential reach of the “Mighty Mo,” and no 
man in his right mind would suggest that 
other naval advances be abandoned. The 
building of a new nuclear fleet is more im- 
portant than a return to techniques that be- 
gan with Drake against the Spanish Armada. 

Yet in congressional hearings two months 
ago, Admiral McDonald testified that “every 
day of the year, General Westmoreland asks 
for naval gunfire support.” The Navy now 
is sending destroyers to do a battleship's job. 
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If we had the big guns off shore, Lyndon 
Johnson might get his added pressure, for 
only 16 inches of escalation. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
of our committee and the Military Au- 
thorization Conference Committee mem- 
bers for evolving a meaningful and 
viable program satisfactroy to both 
Houses. I am extremely pleased to see 
that the military pay increase has been 
incorporated so that the members of our 
Armed Forces may receive equal con- 
sideration along with our civil servants. 
It is gratifying to see that the conferees 
stipulated that our uniformed services 
personnel should receive an adjustment 
in their compensation at the same time 
as one is provided all classified Federal 
employees. The effective date of July 1, 
1966, the first day of the month in which 
the compensation of Federal employees 
is increased, is highly commendatory 
and brings into line the recognition 
which our military members deserve. In 
view of the enormous sacrifices our serv- 
icemen are making in southeast Asia, 
and will continue to make in support of 
US. policies, the Congress can do no less 
than to take this modest step in recog- 
nizing the personal and family needs of 
our men in uniform. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that the report will be 
agreed to. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anverson], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WrLLIams], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
Ton], are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrpl, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Wyoming IMr. McGee], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SIMPSON] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Smar- 
son] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 1, as follows: 


(No. 133 Leg.] 
YEAS—81 
Aiken Harris Montoya 
Allott Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Bayh Hickenlooper Mundt 
Hill Murphy 
Bible Holland Muskie 
Hruska Nelson 
Brewster Inouye Neuberger 
Burdick Jackson Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Prouty 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Proxmire 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Case Kennedy, Mass, Ribico! 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S.C. 
Cooper Kuchel Russell, Ga. 
Cotton Lausche Saltonstall 
Curtis Long, Mo. Smith 
Dirksen Long, La Sparkman 
Dominick Magnuson unis 
Douglas Mansfield Talmadge 
Eastland McCarthy Thurmond 
Ellender McGovern Tower 
Ervin McIntyre Tydings 
Fannin Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Fulbright Mondale Young, N. Dak, 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 
NAYS—1 
Morse 
NOT VOTING—18 
Anderson Gruening Robertson 
yden Scott 
Byrd, Va McClellan Simpson 
Clark McGee Smathers 
Dodd Pastore Symington 
Griffin Williams, N.J. 


So the report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT TO 
STRENGTHEN AND EXPAND FOOD 
SERVICE PROGRAMS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3467) to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, as amended, 
to strengthen and expand food service 
programs for children, 

(At this point, Mr. MCINTYRE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that we are at last considering 
the school lunch and special milk pro- 
gram bill, 

The bill adheres very closely to the 
law that was enacted by the Congress 
20 years ago. I am proud to say that 
I was a cosponsor of the original school 
lunch bill. In an effort to broaden the 
nutritional program for the children of 
the country, an effort was made by the 
administration to attach to the school 
lunch program amendments that would 
lead us into the field of taking care of 
children out of school. After careful 
study of the administration program, 
and after hearing witnesses on the sub- 
ject, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry decided to simply broaden the 
school lunch program and other feeding 
programs relating to child nutrition, but, 
confine them to in-school programs, and 
not out-of-school programs. 
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That was one of the chief differences 
between what the administration first 
desired and what the committee unani- 
mously adopted. 

I wish to emphasize that the measure 
before us in no manner changes nor even 
contemplates any changes in the manner 
that the national school lunch program 
and the special milk program have been 
administered in the past. These two 
programs are among the most effective 
and best administered programs ever en- 
acted into law. They represent the 
highest type of Federal-State coopera- 
tion which is seldom achieved but always 
sought after in legislation, and I want 
them to remain at this high level of 
efficiency. Controversy and politics have 
been kept out of the operation of the 
school lunch and school milk programs 
and a great deal of good has been ac- 
complished with the small Federal ex- 
penditures that are involved. 

Now when I say “small,” Mr. President, 
I mean in proportion to the full amount 
which is expended on the school lunch 
program. The Federal Government 
contributes only about 20 to 22 percent 
of the total cost of this program. The 
rest of it is contributed by the local and 
State authorities, and also by the parents 
of the schoolchildren. 

As I have just indicated, I have long 
been associated with the school lunch 
program and I want it to remain, as 
closely as possible, to the way it is now 
being administered. It is my belief that 
under no circumstances should we add 
any programs relating to out-of-school 
lunches or out-of-school breakfasts—in 
any manner to be handled other than 
within the schools. 

I have long been a dedicated pro- 
ponent of the national school lunch pro- 
gram. Asa matter of fact, I was cospon- 
sor of the original act in 1946. This is 
one of those pieces of legislation that 
goes about its business quietly—does its 
job—and we are very seldom called upon 
to review or consider substantive 
changes. The last amendments to the 
National School Lunch Act were intro- 
duced and passed in 1962. 

Twenty years ago the Congress stated 
as its purpose in enacting the national 
school lunch program: “as a measure of 
national security, to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children 
and to encourage the domestic consump- 
tion of agricultural and other food.” 

Those words are sound today just as 
they were when they were first written. 

I know of no legislative enactment 
that commands broader support in the 
Congress than the national school lunch 
program. I know of no legislative enact- 
ment that commands broader support in 
State and local communities from coast 
to coast. 

In recent weeks some confusion has 
arisen as to the intent and purpose of 
the administration’s proposals to broaden 
the coverage of the act and make it still 
more effective in providing improved nu- 
trition for the children of this country. 

I want to assure the Senate again that 
under the bill now before it, the national 
school lunch program and the special 
milk program, as we have known them, 
remain intact. They will continue to be 
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administered and operated in precisely 
the same form as they now are. 

But, because of the increasing empha- 
sis on preschool programs run by the 
school systems, we have clarified the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make these children eligible for the 
lunch program. This broader coverage 
is the only aspect of the basic national 
school lunch program that has been 
touched. ; 

We have used the basic School Lunch 
Act on which to build several other ap- 
proaches to improving the nutrition of 
children: 

First, we have provided authority for 
the special milk program which expires 
June 30, 1967, to be extended through 
fiscal year 1970 in essentially the same 
form as S. 2921, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], for himself and other Sen- 
ators. Because the milk program is es- 
sentially a nutrition program for chil- 
dren, we feel that authority for its con- 
tinuation appropriately belongs in this 
bill. We have also stipulated that, to the 
extent practicable, the Secretary shall 
administer the milk program in the same 
manner as he administered it in fiscal 
year 1966. This stipulation is not in- 
tended to put the Secretary in an admin- 
istrative straitjacket, but it is intended 
to convey to the Secretary that the Sen- 
ate is more than satisfied with the way 
in which this program has been operated 
in the past, and to put the Secretary on 
notice that any substantive change 
would be most undesirable. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous eonsent that there be a 
limitation of 20 minutes on the Ribicoff 
amendment when it is placed before the 
Senate—10 minutes under the control 
of the chairman of the committee, 10 
minutes under the control of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 
This has been cleared, as far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
for his reference to S. 2921 and to say 
that I am grateful to him, to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and to the other members of the com- 
mittee for having incorporated S. 2921 
into the bill. 

Section 13 on page 12 achieves virtually 
everything which the 67 cosponsors of 
the school milk bill which I introduced 
wanted to achieve. It does it in almost 
precisely the same way we wanted it— 
that is, at the $110 million in 1967, $115 
million in 1968, and $120 million there- 
from level. 

I want to reaffirm what I think other 
Senators strongly feel; namely, that the 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
was wise in doing its best to maintain 
the program in the same way it has in 
the past, and not to have a program for 
the needy or a welfare program but a 
program for all the children of America. 
I think it is a program which will reach 
the needy much more effectively and on a 
much more widespread basis than if we 
had concentrated on a means test, as 
had been proposed. This is a fine bill. 
It saves a school milk program that 
would otherwise have suffered an 80-per- 
cent reduction. 

Again, I thank the Senator from Loui- 
siana and congratulate him and express 
my gratitude to him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Louisiane, my chairman, 
has just said. I agree that it is the in- 
tent of the committee that the Secretary 
shall administer the school lunch pro- 
gram and the school milk program just 
as he has been administering them in the 
past, although, as the Senator from 
Louisiana said, we are not putting it in a 
straitjacket. We realize that, under ex- 
isting law, there can be variations. But, 
one thing which the committee insisted 
upon was that the school milk program 
and the school lunch program must not 
be incorporated as part of the poverty 
program. If there are proposals to have 
lunches, snacks, or anything like that in 
the programs set up under the poverty 
law, they should be provided for by an 
amendment to that law and not to the 
school lunch program. 

I am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
will agree it is not our purpose that any 
of the money authorized to be appropri- 
ated in this bill would be used for any 
part of the poverty program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. These programs have 
worked. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. The poverty program, 
however, is far from being a workable 
operation up until now. Perhaps it will 
be in the future. We have been able to 
get a few approvals of Vermont projects 
through in the last few days, but they 
have been very slow in coming and they 
are finding it very, very difficult to find 
administrative personnel to operate the 
program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect in saying that the committee was 
not in favor, in any manner, of connect- 
ing this program with the poverty pro- 
gram. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The school lunch 
program has been a great success. The 
reason for it is that there has been com- 
plete cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the local government, 
as well as the recipients of this great 
program. It has not been necessary to 
tinker with the bill very much over a 
period of 20 years. It has worked very 
well. I attribute that to the fact that 
the local people took a great interest in 
the program and they are really respon- 
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sible for the excellent manner in which 
it has been administered. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe it was the 
unanimous consensus of the Agriculture 
Committee that we should not jeopardize 
programs which have worked for the 
purpose of bolstering programs which so 
far have not worked satisfactorily. I 
hope that the projects under the poverty 
program will work, but until they do 
work satisfactorily I do not think we 
should involve the school lunch program 
with them. They should first show 
their capabilities of being effective, and 
even then I think they should be kept 
separate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator will 
also recall, I am sure, that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
adamant in providing that the school 
lunches and school breakfasts must be 
served in the schools and not off the 
premises. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. 

Mr.ELLENDER. The Senator will re- 
member the efforts which were made to 
include provision to feed children off 
school premises and that we objected to 
that. This additional school breakfast 
program which we are providing for here, 
which is more or less a pilot program, 
will be administered in the schools in 
much the same manner as the original 
school lunch program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, the special milk 
program applies to summer camps. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It does. 

Mr. AIKEN. And to nonprofit camps 
and to other programs into which the 
school lunch programs do not fit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. 

Mr. AIKEN. However, I suppose we 
could—and maybe we will some day— 
undertake to give these children three 
meals a day in their own homes the year 
round. 

Maybe we should. Certainly, I am in 
favor of their having enough to eat so 
they can grow up healthy. 

Mr, ELLENDER. May I say to the 
Senator from Vermont that we have two 
agencies of Government that are at- 
tempting to assist in feeding children off 
the school premises. They are the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the economic opportunity pro- 
gram of Mr. Shriver. I understand those 
programs are working pretty well. 

I wish to emphasize that our commit- 
tee was adamant in not wanting to dis- 
turb the school lunch program as we 
understand it and as it has been operated 
for the past 20 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
` I would be in favor of giving lunches in 
the Headstart program to youngsters 
who needed them, but I would not be in 
favor of charging them to the school 
lunch program or authorizing an ap- 
propriation for them to be charged to 
the school lunch program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a matter 
of administration. 

Mr, AIKEN. There is a great differ- 
ence in the administration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what con- 
cerned our committee. The school lunch 
program has been ably administered 
through the cooperative effort of the 
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Federal Government and the local people 
as well as the local governments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding from what the Senator 
from Louisiana has thus far said that 
under the school lunch program the 
local officials, including in some in- 
stances the parents, pay 75 percent of 
the cost and the Federal Government 25 
percent? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is about cor- 
rect. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. The program as it has 
been administered for the last two 
decades or more has been confined to 
the provision of lunches for school? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A new thought has 
arisen that, in addition to lunches in 
school, the Federal Government should 
provide lunch in the home? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Outside of school, 
yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If, under this pro- 
gram, we begin providing lunches for 
children in the homes, as distinguished 
from children in the schools, what is 
likely to become of the willingness of 
the local boards and families to pay 75 
percent of the cost? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, they will 
want Uncle Sam to pay the whole 
amount. I doubt if we would get the 
cooperation that is now in evidence un- 
der the school lunch program. There 
is no doubt in my mind that we would 
probably destroy the school lunch pro- 
gram as we now know it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
75 percent is now willingly paid to fi- 
nance the whole program, but if we begin 
providing lunches for children in their 
homes, we will probably destroy the prin- 
ciple of the 75-25-percent basis. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the opin- 
ion of the committee. That is why we 
reported the bill as we did, making it a 
strictly in-school program, but added to 
it, as I shall point out later in my re- 
marks, a pilot breakfast program which 
shall be operated on the same basis as 
the school lunch program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Second, we have 
provided a 2-year pilot school breakfast 
program for children from low-income 
families and for children who must 
travel long distances to school. In urban 
areas there are thousands of children in 
low-income families where the mother 
must leave for work before the children 
leave for school. It is difficult in these 
circumstances to have an organized, 
orderly family breakfast. In rural areas, 
many children travel an hour or more by 
bus and then have to wait around for 
school to begin. Even if these children 
have had a good breakfast at home, it is 
still a long time until lunch. In both 
cases, the attention span and conduct 
of the child are adversely affected. 

The State educational agency will se- 
lect the schools for participation in the 
breakfast program. The Federal funds 
provided will be used to help meet the 
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food costs of a breakfast served to needy 
children. Where a program is in opera- 
tion, all children may participate. Those 
who can afford to pay, will pay. It is our 
hope that even the needy children will 
pay a token price for the breakfast. As 
in the case of the lunch program State 
and local sources will need to pay for a 
part of the total program costs. 

Third, although there is at present au- 
thority for nonfood assistance in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, this section of 
the act has not been funded for many 
years. The language of this section does 
not lend itself to concentrating Federal 
funds on providing equipment only to 
those schools than can demonstrate a 
lack of local resources to provide such 
equipment. For this reason, we have 
provided a new approach whereby 
schools drawing attendance from areas 
in which poor economic conditions exist 
may apply for equipment assistance to 
the State educational agency. Accom- 
panying such a request must be a justi- 
fication of a need for such assistance 
and a detailed description as to the fa- 
cilities to be acquired and plans for their 
use in improving nutrition for attending 
children. Payments of Federal funds to 
the States for this program are to be 
made on condition that State and local 
sources will bear one-fourth the cost of 
such equipment. 

Fourth, for 20 years, State educational 
agencies have administered the national 
school lunch program without Federal 
funds to help defray their costs of ad- 
ministration. We recognize that these 
agencies will have difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient additional funds to enable them 
to undertake the additional responsibili- 
ties required of them by the bill and by 
section 11 of the act. Section 11 of the 
existing National School Lunch Act, 
which provides for special assistance to 
particularly needy schools, requires a 
careful analysis of the economic situa- 
tion in the area from which each school 
wishing to participate draws its attend- 
ance. These schools will also require 
more time and attention in terms of 
technical assistance to initiate and 
maintain an effective lunch program. 
This will be equally true in the case of 
the proposed breakfast program and 
most certainly the provision for equip- 
ment will require detailed and expert 
attention from the State educational 
agency. It is for these reasons that we 
have authorized the appropriation of 
funds to these agencies in the adminis- 
tration of special assistance, school 
breakfast and nonfood assistance ac- 
tivities. 

The whole purpose of these amend- 
ments to the National School Lunch Act 
is to strengthen our national effort to 
improve nutrition among children. 
There is no question but that additional 
authority and funds are needed for this 
purpose. There is also no doubt that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is the 
one agency in the Federal Government 
best qualified to administer this national 
effort. During the past several years, 
other agencies have moved into the child 
nutrition field using their own funds and 
authority. We do not doubt that they 
moved to fill a need that the Department 
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of Agriculture was not in a position to 
meet. With this legislation we want to 
make it abundantly clear that the ad- 
ministration of school food service pro- 
grams is to be centralized in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

That Department has the established 
lines of administration and communica- 
tion through State educational agencies 
and local school authorities. The na- 
tional school lunch program has long 
been cited as one of the best examples in 
the Nation of Federal-State-local coop- 
eration, At every step of the way—from 
the Department to the State educational 
agency to the local school lunch man- 
ager—each person involved knows exact- 
ly what is required of him. The nu- 
tritional requirements that must be met 
under the type A lunch as a condition 
of receiving Federal support are known, 
understood and accepted as in the best 
interest of the children served. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, the States and 
the schoo] districts have long made use 
of the workshop technique to exchange 
ideas and to train those managing and 
operating what is in effect a multitude 
of small businesses in schools throughout 
the country that must serve attractive, 
nutritious meals on a limited budget and 
on a nonprofit basis. 

The entry of other agencies with their 
own regulations and approaches can only 
confuse what should be a coherent, co- 
ordinated effort to improve nutrition 
among our schoolchildren. 

The national school lunch program has 
a number of features that have stood 
the test of time, and therefore must be 
preserved, and as a matter of fact are 
preserved under this bill. 

First, responsibility for program ad- 
ministration is placed in State educa- 
tional agencies. They select schools for 
participation, take agreements with par- 
ticipating schools, pay reimbursement 
claims from funds advanced to the States 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
supervise operations in the local schools 
within the policies and regulations estab- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 
When the State educational agency is 
not permitted by law to disburse funds 
to private schools, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture undertakes to do so directly. 

Second, the act contains a specific 
formula for the apportionment of appro- 
priated funds among the States for the 
regular school lunch program. The act 
also contains a specific formula under 
section 11 for the disbursement of funds 
among the States to provide for par- 
ticularly needy schools. 

Third, the act provides authority for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
nutritional standards based on tested 
nutritional research. These standards 
have resulted in the widely known type 
A lunch that includes a half pint of milk, 
fruits and vegetables, bread and butter 
or fortified margarine. This lunch will 
meet one-third to one-half a child’s daily 
nutritional requirements. Within this 
pattern, the local school is free to serve 
any kind of food it wishes. 

Fourth, the act contains a requirement 
that lunches be served free or at a re- 
duced price to children who cannot af- 
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ford the full price of a lunch. The 
national school lunch program was never 
intended to be a free lunch program. In 
most situations where the proportion of 
needy children in a school is relatively 
low, the cost of reduced price or free 
lunches can readily be met by local re- 
sources. In many schools in low-income 
districts, however, this is simply not 
possible. It was in recognition of this 
simple fact of life that Congress ap- 
proved section 11 in 1962. This section 
provides for special assistance to schools 
drawing attendance from particularly 
needy areas. 

Section 11 was funded for the first 
time in fiscal year 1966. The Congress 
approved the sum of $2 million for a 
series of demonstration projects. The 
results of those projects are described on 
page 7 of the committee report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the report to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1360) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A total of 831 schools in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia participated in the 
projects. The number of children enrolled 
in these schools totaled 325,000. Nearly 
137,000 children, or more than 60 percent of 
the total enrollment, participated on a daily 
basis. 

Eighty-two schools operated lunch pro- 
grams for the first time. Some two-thirds 
of the children enrolled in these schools par- 
ticipated in the lunch program. Although 
complete data are not available for every 
project, preliminary indications are that over 
50,000 needy children received lunches at 
school for the first time. 

In North Carolina, six schools participated 
in the demonstration project. Prior to the 
new program, less than one-third of the total 
enrollment of 6,400 children were participat- 
ing in the lunch program. As a result of the 
additional assistance provided the student 
participation increased from 2,060 to nearly 
5,000, 

In California, 20 schools were approved for 
special assistance with an average daily at- 
tendance of 13,840 children. Here, the in- 
crease in participation as a result a reducing 
the lunch price from 30 cents to 20 cents, 
was 65 percent. In addition, there was a 
decrease in the number of lunches previously 
served free because more children could af- 
ford to pay the lower price for the lunch. 

In Pennsylvania, 25 urban and rural 
schools with an enrollment of 9,000 children 
were approved as demonstration projects. 
Lunch prices were reduced from an average 
of 31.7 cents to 15.7 cents in these schools. 
As a result, the level of program participa- 
tion increased by one-third and the number 
of free lunches provided more than doubled. 

In Georgia, 20 needy schools were approved 
as demonstration projects. Lunch prices 
were substantially lowered because of the ad- 
ditional funds provided and the level of par- 
ticipation increased from 63 percent of en- 
rollment to 84 percent. 

In Tennessee, it was possible to initiate a 
lunch program for the first time in 16 schools 
which had previously been unable to finance 
a lunch program. With the special assist- 
ance funds it was possible to establish lunch 
prices in these 16 programs at 10 to 16 cents 
with the result that nearly 90 percent of the 
1,300 children in these schools were able to 
receive a lunch at school for the first time. 

In order to assist the States to meet their 
added supervisory functions in administer. 
ing section 11, the bill authorizes appropria- 
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tions for advances to States where necessary 
for that purpose. 


Mr. ELLENDER. In my own State the 
State department of education approved 
13 schools with a total average daily at- 
tendance of 13,302 students as demon- 
stration projects eligible for section 11 
funds. As a result of the additional as- 
sistance, lunch prices in these schools 
dropped from an average of 16.6 cents to 
an average of 8.2 cents; and student 
participation increased 40 percent, from 
6,384 to 8,912. Prior to the demonstra- 
tion projects, participation in the 13 
schools was 48 percent. With the addi- 
tional assistance they were able to in- 
crease participation in the school lunch 
program to 67.4 percent. The new low 
price made it possible for more children 
to pay their way and the free lunches 
dropped significantly. But most impor- 
tant, teachers report that the additional 
children that now receive the lunch are 
physically improved, more alert, and 
more responsive in class. 

In describing the bill now before us, 
I have spent some time discussing the ex- 
isting school lunch program, and the 
successful results that have been ob- 
tained under it. My purpose is to show 
the background for the present bill, and 
illustrate the successful administrative 
organization that would be used to carry 
it out. In order that there may be a 
clear understanding as to exactly what 
the bill does, I shall summarize its pro- 
visions at this time. 

First, the bill makes absolutely no 
change in the school lunch program or 
special milk program, but requires that 
each of those programs be carried on in 
the same manner as the past. The au- 
thority for the special milk program 
would be extended through fiscal 1970. 

Second, Federal assistance to school 
feeding programs would be centered in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Third, the authority of the Secretary 
to extend school feeding programs to 
include preschool programs conducted as 
part of the school system would be af- 
firmed. 

Fourth, two new programs would be 
authorized, namely, a 2-year pilot break- 
fast program, and a permanent nonfood 
assistance program. 

Fifth, an appropriation would be au- 
thorized to provide assistance where nec- 
essary to enable States to meet their ad- 
ditional administrative expenses in- 
curred as a result of the additional duties 
imposed by the bill and section 11 of the 
act. 

Separate appropriations are author- 
ized for each of the two new programs, 
for assistance to States for administra- 
tive expenses, for the school lunch pro- 
gram, and for the special milk program. 
It was the intention of the committee 
that each of these programs should stand 
on its own base, and that neither of the 
existing programs should be affected by 
the addition of the new programs. 

A detailed explanation of the provisions 
of the bill appears on pages 11 through 
15 of the committee report. I ask unan- 
imous consent that those pages of the 
report (No. 1360) be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VI. SEcTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION 
SECTION 1—TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Section 1(A) keeps the appropriation 
authorization for the national school lunch 
program separate from those for the new 
programs provided by the bill. 

Section 1(B) excludes funds appropriated 
for the new programs from section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act, which provides 
that part of the funds may be used for 
Department administrative expenses and 
part may be used for direct food purchases. 

Section 1(C) defines “nonprofit institu- 
tion” as an institution, other than a school, 
which provides for the care and training of 
children and no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

Section 1(D) adds new sections 13 through 
25 to the National School Lunch Act. The 
new sections are as follows: 

Section 183—Special Milk. 

Section 14—School Breakfast. 

Section 15—Nonfood Assistance. 

Section 16 through 25—General Provisions. 


NEW SECTION 13— SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


New section 13, which provides for the 
special milk program is identical to section 2 
of the act of July 1, 1958, the current author- 
ity for the special milk program, except (1) 
the current authority runs only through 
June 30, 1967, while the new authority runs 
through fiscal 1970; (2) appropriations would 
be limited to not more than $110 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; not more 
than $115 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968; and not more than $120 mil- 
lion for each of the 2 succeeding fiscal years; 
and (3) new section 13 requires the Secre- 
tary to administer the program in the same 
manner as in the past. This last change 
was considered necessary to make clear the 
intention of Congress that the course of the 

is not to be changed. The language 
of the existing law provides the Secretary 
with very broad authority as to the manner 
in which the program is to be conducted. 
He might administer it in the same general 
manner as in the past; or he could place 
much greater emphasis on assistance to 
schools in low-income areas, schools without 
school lunch programs, or otherwise change 
the course of the program. The change 
described in item (3) above would require 
the Secretary to administer the program inso- 
far as practicable in the same manner as 
in the past. Since the new authority would 
be part of the National School Lunch Act, 
the general provisions of that act would be 
applicable. 
NEW SECTION 14—PILOT BREAKFAST PROGRAM 


New section 14 provides for a pilot school 
breakfast program for fiscal years 1967 and 
1968. 

Subsection (a) authorizes appropriations 
for such program in schools serving chil- 
dren from low-income areas and in schools 
drawing attendance from children who have 
to travel long distances. The appropriation 
for fiscal 1967 could not exceed $7.5 mil- 
lion. The appropriation for fiscal 1968 could 
not exceed $10 million. 

Subsections (b) and (c) provide for ap- 
portionment to States. Three percent would 
be apportioned to Guam, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, and American Samoa, on 
the basis of the number of children ages 
5 through 17. From the balance the other 
States would each receive, first, a basic grant 
of about $49,000 (a total of $2,500,000 equally 
divided) and, second, additional funds on 
the basis of need as indicated by the num- 
ber of children in the State, ages 5 through 
17, in families with income of less than 
$2,000 plus children, ages 5 through 17, in 
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families with incomes of more than $2,000 
per annum from payments under the pro- 
gram for aid to families with dependent 
children. 

Subsection (d) requires States to dis- 
burse funds to schools found eligible by 
the State educational agency at rates per 
meal that will be established by the Sec- 
retary. These funds are to be spent only 
for food for needy children. 

Subsection (e) provides that in instances 
of severe need. the Secretary may authorize 
assistance up to 90 percent of the operating 
cost of a breakfast program, including the 
cost of obtaining, preparing and serving 
food. In these schools Federal funds could 
be disbursed in amounts in excess of the 
per meal rates described in subsection (d) 
and could be used to cover costs of prepara- 
tion and serving in addition to the cost of 
the food itself. Assistance under subsection 
(e) would be given only if the applicant 
school showed the need for such assistance. 

Subsection (f) requires meals served un- 
der this section to meet nutritional require- 
ments prescribed by the Secretary on the 
basis of tested nutritional research and to 
be served free or at reduced cost only to 
those children found, by local school au- 
thorities, to be unable to pay the full cost. 
This is generally similar to the requirement 
contained in the existing National School 
Lunch Act. 

Subsection (g) provides that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will administer the pro- 
gram in nonprofit private schools in those 
States whose educational agency is forbidden, 
by law, to disburse funds to other than pub- 
lic schools. This is similar to the method 
followed under the National School Lunch 
Act. 


NEW SECTION 15—NONFOOD ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


New section 15 provides for a permanent 
nonfood assistance program in schools draw- 
ing attendance from poor economic areas. 

Subsection (a) authorizes appropriations 
to assist States in helping such schools ac- 
quire facilities, other than land and build- 
ings, for the storage, preparation, transpor- 
tation, and serving of food. 

Subsection (b) provides that funds shall 
be apportioned among the States on the 
same basis as school lunch funds under sec- 
tion 4. Payments to States are made on con- 
dition that one-fourth of the cost of any 
facilities financed shall be borne by State or 
local funds, 

Subsection (c) permits the State educa- 
tional agency to disburse funds to eligible 
schools by advance or by reimbursement only 
on request from the school, accompanied by 
a detailed description of the facilities to be 
acquired and plans for their use to improve 
the nutritional needs of the children in the 
school. Applicant schools would have to 
show the need for such assistance and the 
inability of local tax sources to finance the 
facilities. 

Subsection (d) requires the Department of 
Agriculture to administer the program in 
nonprofit private schools in those States 
where the State educational agency is not 
permitted, by law, to disburse funds to other 
than public schools. 


NEW SECTION 16— PAYMENTS TO STATES 


New section 16 provides that the Secre- 
tary shall certify to the Secretary of Treasury 
payments to be made to any State under the 
new provisions and the Secretary of Treasury 
shall make the payment. This is the same 
procedure currently used under the national 
school lunch program. 

NEW SECTION 17—STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 
New section 17 authorizes the appropria- 


tion of funds needed to assist State educa- 
tional agencies in the administrtaion of ad- 
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ditional activities undertaken under sections 
11, 14, and 15 (the existing provision for 
special school lunch assistance in low-income 
areas, and the new provisions for school 
breakfasts and nonfood assistance). 

NEW SECTION 18—UTILIZATION OF FOODS 

New section 18 requires schools participat- 
ing in the breakfast program to use to the 
extent practicable foods designated by the 
Secretary as being in abundance, and to 
receive foods donated by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

NEW SECTION 19—NONPROFIT PROGRAMS 

New section 19 requires all food and milk 
service programs receiving assistance under 
the act to be operated on a nonprofit basis. 
This is similar to the requirement under the 
National School Lunch Act. 

NEW SECTION 20—STATISTICAL DATA 

New section 20 provides that information 
on numbers of children, ages 5 through 17, 
and on per capita income shall be made 
available by the Secretary of Commerce and, 
unless otherwise specified, shall be the latest 
available. Data on the numbers of children, 
ages 5 through 17, in families with incomes 
of more than $2,000 per annum from pay- 
ments under the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare’s program of aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children shall be pro- 
vided by that Department. 

NEW SECTION 21—REGULATIONS 

New section 21 authorizes regulations. 

NEW SECTION 22—PROHIBITIONS 

New section 22 prohibits— 

(a) The Secretary and the States from im- 
posing any requirements with respect to 
teaching personnel, curriculum, or materials 
of instruction in carrying out the special 
milk or other programs added to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. A similar provi- 
sion now applies to the national school lunch 
program. 

(b) The value of assistance to children 
under the National School Lunch Act from 
being considered as income or resources for 
purposes of other programs. 

(c) State and local expenditures for food 
programs for children from being reduced 
as a result of funds received under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

NEW SECTION 23—-PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

New section 23 authorizes the Secretary to 
extend the benefits of school feeding pro- 
grams under the act to preschool programs 
operated as part of the school system. 


NEW SECTION 24—CENTRALIZATION OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

New section 24 would centralize in the 
Department of Agriculture the administra- 
tion of all Federal programs to provide as- 
sistance to school food service programs. To 
the extent practicable other Federal agencies 
would be required to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture any funds to be used 
for such assistance. The purpose of the 
Committee is that Federal assistance not be 
dissipated by being divided among various 
agencies and administered under varying 
regulations through varying local agencies. 

In view of the proliferation of child feed- 
ing programs in schools, sponsored and 
financed by several agencies of the Federal 
Government, under varying regulations and 
standards, it seems time to express the in- 
tent of Congress that these programs be 
brought under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a program that has been oper- 
ated more effectively and efficiently or to 
the greater benefit of children than the na- 
tional school lunch program. The thou- 
sands of schools throughout the country 
that participate in this program know pre- 
cisely what is required of them. The lines 
of administration and communication are 
clear. The mutual responsibilities of the 
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Department of Agriculture, the State edu- 
cational agency, and the local school au- 
thorities are thoroughly understood by all. 
The technical assistance resources, the work- 
shop and other techniques used by State and 
local groups throughout the country for 
training their school lunch personnel are 
well established and effective. 

The national school lunch program is the 
largest food service of its kind in the world. 
It is logical, therefore, that full use be made 
of the expertness acquired in 20 years of 
operating this program. 

NEW SECTION 25—-NO CHANGE IN SCHOOL 

LUNCH PROGRAM 

New section 25 requires the school lunch 
program to be administered in the same 
manner as in the past. 

There has been considerable misunder- 
standing recently as to the prospects for con- 
tinuing the national school lunch program 
in its present form. The committee is 
thoroughly convinced that there was no in- 
tent to change the basic national school 
lunch program in any way. To assure that 
mo such change can occur and to express 
full confidence in the existing administra- 
tion and operation of the program, section 
25 provides that: 

“The Secretary shall administer sections 
1 through 12 of this act to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable in the same manner as he 
administered those sections during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1966.” 

This language is not intended to inhibit 
program administration. It is intended to 
indicate the committee's endorsement and 
approval of the approach now being fol- 
lowed in program administration. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate provides for 
several new desirable programs. All of 
these are limited to in-school activities. 
It is a good bill. It will strengthen the 
existing successful National School 
Lunch Act. I hope that the Senate will 
give it its unanimous approval. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator has 
stated that efforts have been made to 
expand the school lunch program so that 
lunches will be provided for needy chil- 
dren outside of the school, in the home. 

My question is, do we or do we not 
now have in existence programs which 
are constructed so as to provide aid to 
the poverty stricken? 

Mr. ELLENDER, Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For one, do we have 
what is known as the program of aid to 
families with dependent children? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We do have that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that pro- 
gram has been in existence for pcrhaps 
20 or more years. Is there not a special 
program of the Job Corps under the 
economic opportunity program to train 
the poor for work? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is also Project 
Headstart which involves getting infant 
children into school in advance so that 
they will be prepared to catch up with 
intellectually brighter children. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is more or less 
a prekindergarten program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition to the 
present Project Headstart under the 
economic opportunity program, are 
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some services provided in the bill for 
the kindergarten program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but that is to be managed by a 
different organization. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand it, in 
addition to the existing program of pro- 
viding aid to the poverty stricken and 
the school lunch program, it has been 
recommended or proposed that we start 
a new program under the school lunch 
program to provide lunches in the homes 
of children when the children are awuy 
from school. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That proposal was 
presented to us some time ago. That 
proposal was that the Department of 
Agriculture handle this in connection 
with the school lunch program. The 
committee refused to go along with that 
proposal. As a matter of fact, I intro- 
duced a bill and added the program that 
I have described here, a pilot program 
for breakfast and a program to assist 
communities which are unable to pro- 
vide nonfood equipment to serve the 
lunches. 

The committee provided for these ad- 
ditional programs to operate in the same 
manner as the school lunch program, an 
in-school program and not an out-of- 
school program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of making the record complete, 
can the Senator from Louisiana state 
what the cost of the program as envi- 
sioned in the pending bill would be? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The cost would be 
$152 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that would cover 
one-fourth of the cost. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, assuming that the local share would 
continue at about past levels. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Six hundred eight 
million dollars would be spent in the 
Nation, $450 million of which would be 
borne by the local people. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is es- 
sentially correct. That expense would 
be borne by local governments and, of 
course, by the parents who would give 
the children the money to pay for their 
lunch. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to vote for the bill. I strongly sup- 
port the school lunch program and the 
school milk portion of it. I strongly sup- 
port the Senator from Louisiana, who 
has greatly improved the bill over the 
original form in which it was at the time 
he introduced it by request, I believe, of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I have grave doubts as to the special 
breakfast program. I do not think it 
will work on the basis of time. I think 
that it will require an additional staff of 
people, or people working additional 
hours. I think that it will not work in 
nicely with the home programs of the 
children. It is difficult for me to see 
how a program can be worked out on 
the basis of taking care only of those 
children who have not had an adequate 
breakfast at home, or who have had to 
travel abnormal distances to get to 
school. 
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I believe the record shows that it was’ 
not supposed to take care only of those 
children, but was also to be addressed to 
a much larger number of children. I 
do not think that it is practical as 
addressed to a larger number of children, 
because the average child would get his 
breakfast at home, and I think it would 
be an adequate and better breakfast 
than he would get from the school break- 
fast program. 

I think the features of the bill con- 
tinue the very much appreciated pro- 
grams that have been used throughout 
the Nation and continues them on a 
satisfactory basis. 

I shall vote for the bill. I simply 
want the Recorp to show that I have 
grave doubts about the breakfast pro- 
gram. I have doubts whether the pro- 
gram will work out as well as expected. 
I am particularly fearful that the cost 
of the breakfast program will prove to 
be much greater than anticipated. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Louisiana for 
his presentation. I subscribe to the bill 
that he has presented. I think it is 
sound, and I shall gladly vote for it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida. I think the school lunch 
program and the milk program are very 
beneficial and worthwhile programs, I 
have grave doubts as to the breakfast 
program. It seems to me that if we 
were to provide lunch for the schoolchil- 
dren, that would be adequate provision. 
I fear that if we provide breakfast, there 
will next be a demand that we provide 
lunch and supper for the children. There 
will next be a demand that we provide 
breakfast, lunch, and supper for the 
adults. I can see that this might be the 
entering wedge to practically guarantee- 
ing all meals to all people, and this, to 
my way of thinking, would be very objec- 
tionable and would truly constitute a 
welfare state. 

I commend the Senator for the splen- 
did work done on the bill, but I question 
sincerely the wisdom and the practicality 
of including the provision for breakfast. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
breakfast program is a pilot program and 
is limited to 2 years. It is limited in the 
amount that can be spent. It would 
operate on the same basis as the present 
school lunch program. The meal would 
be served on the school premises. 

Mr. THURMOND. I understood that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
mentioned furnishing supper to the chil- 
dren. Of course, the children would not 
stay in school until 6 or 8 o’clock in the 
evening. I do not know what the Sena- 
tor has in mind, but I feel as he does 
about some of these welfare programs. I 
feel that they go a little too far. 

I point out that the committee was 
very careful to see that this program was 
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to be administered in school and not at 
the homes of the children. 

The original bill might have required 
the service of food out of school. How- 
ever, we were careful to see that the pro- 
gram would be administered in the same 
manner as the school lunch program. 

I have no doubt that, if there are any 
flaws in the breakfast program, they can 
be discovered within the next 2 years. 

The breakfast program would be 
limited to 2 years. I think it is a good 
idea that we discover whether the pro- 
gram can be accomplished under the bill. 
I am sure that efforts will be made to 
handle the program in the same manner 
as the school lunch program. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there is nothing so permanent as a tem- 
porary Federal program. I predict that 
once this program has been instituted, 
even though it is on a pilot basis, it will 
become a permanent program, and that 
it will be impossible then to cut it off. 
I believe the Senator from Louisiana 
would probably agree that once a pro- 
gram continues for 2 years, it is here to 
stay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It might be a good 
idea to institute this program for chil- 
dren who attend school and are unable 
to obtain food because their parents are 
poor or because they must travel many 
miles to school. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is this breakfast 
program to be limited now to poor chil- 
dren in school? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. It is hoped 
that the program will be managed and 
administered the same as the school 
lunch program, and that efforts will be 
made to have the children pay. 

Mr. THURMOND. But any child could 
get the breakfast under this program, 
just as they get lunch, as I understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe it is a 
good bill. However, I wish to go on 
record as stating that I feel it is unwise 
and impractical to include the breakfast 
in the program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Only a small percentage 
of the school children of this country re- 
ceive free school lunches or reduced- 
price lunches. In my State, 8 percent 
of the school children receive such 
lunches. How many are free, I do not 
know. Nine-two percent of the children 
pay the full value. 

In one or two States, a much higher 
percentage of school children receive 
school lunches free or at a discount. I 
believe that the District of Columbia has 
the highest percentage of free lunches in 
the country. Guam, or another of our 
territories, receives 100-percent free. 

The average percentage of children 
who receive free or reduced-price lunches 
is less than 10 percent, and in some 
States, it is as low as 2 or 3 percent; the 
rest pay for the lunches. 

Under the poverty program, all chil- 
dren receive free school lunches. We 
were asked to put this program under 
the poverty program. The recommenda- 
tion was to slash the school lunch pro- 
gram and to virtually scuttle the school 
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milk program. The committee unani- 
mously agreed not to do that, because 
these programs have worked. Why 
scuttle them for the purpose of building 
up a program which so far has not 
worked satisfactorily? I hope that the 
program will work satisfactorily as time 
goes on and as capable personnel can be 
employed. But why scuttle programs 
that have worked, in order to build up 
a program which has yet to prove itself? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I direct my questions 
also to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp], who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

I am happy to support the bill, S. 3467, 
to continue the special school milk pro- 
gram and amend the School Lunch Act. 

I have been glad to help work out some 
of its provisions in the Committee on 
Agriculture, on which I serve. 

I would like to say, first, to those who 
have spoken about the breakfast pro- 
gram, that in committee I believe we all 
expressed some concern about its impli- 
cations. However, as the chairman 
pointed out, it has been limited to 2 
years, and the appropriation authoriza- 
tion for this pilot program has been 
limited. Also, it was thought that by 
placing the pilot program in the bill, it 
would be kept from the jurisdiction of 
other agencies. Now I move to another 
concern, respecting the operation of the 
existing permanent school lunch pro- 
gram. 

One feature of the school lunch pro- 
gram has always troubled me. We know 
that in the school lunch program all chil- 
dren are eligible to receive a school lunch. 
The law provides that lunches “shall be 
served without cost, or at a reduced cost, 
to children who are determined by local 
authorities to be unable to pay the full 
cost of the lunch.” 

The local school authorities may try 
to realize that provision by charging some 
students more than the actual local cost 
of the lunch, so that this added income 
can be used in reducing the cost for the 
neediest children. But in many school 
districts, where a great proportion of 
children are from families of low income, 
not enough students can pay an addi- 
tional amount so as to supply the funds 
which are required to reduce the cost 
for the neediest children. 

I believe this is a gap, and a weakness 
in the school lunch program. It works, in 
many cases, to deprive the neediest chil- 
dren of receiving any lunch at all. If the 
local school districts cannot fund the pro- 
gram, they do not have the school lunch 
program. It means that the neediest 
children do not get any lunch. 

Section 11 of the Act authorizes ap- 
propriations to help meet this need— 
which is the reason I addressed myself to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
It is designed to help the school children 
in the United States, estimated at 10 per- 
cent of the national total, who are the 
neediest. But it can be funded only if 
the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations supply some funds to meet 
this need. 
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I understand that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman has testified that $20 
or $25 million could meet this need. We 
are already providing funds which exceed 
$300 million as the Federal Government’s 
part of the school lunch program. Yet 
the ironic fact is that the children who 
are the poorest, and cannot contribute 
any funds, may get no lunch. 

For example, a family having four or 
five children in school, and scarcely able 
to pay a penny, at 25 or 30 cents should 
pay $1 or $1.50 a day, but cannot do so. 
If the cost of their lunch cannot be made 
up by others, they will have no lunch. 
In school districts having many such 
families, they just do not have a school 
lunch program. So I believe this is a 
serious gap in the operation of the school 
lunch program. 

The authority to remedy this defect 
is provided in the act. I sincerely hope 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
will examine this question carefully and 
will supply some additional funds for sec- 
tion 11, even if it has to reduce appropri- 
ations for the total program, so that the 
neediest children may be helped. I must 
say that I think this would be a much 
finer thing to do than to start a school 
breakfast program. 

I appeal to the Committee on Appro- 
priations to see if provision cannot be 
made for school lunches for the neediest 
children. Last year the amount pro- 
vided was $2 million. It helped some. 
Perhaps this year the committee can pro- 
vide a more nearly adequate proportion 
of the total school lunch funds to help 
the neediest schoolchildren in the coun- 
try, and I mean the neediest—those who 
need the school lunch more than thou- 
sands who are now receiving it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Kentucky doubtless recalls that many 
school districts were so poor that they 
could not even provide for the nonfood 
costs of the school lunch program. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Now we are provid- 
ing it, and we must make a case. It is my 
belief that we shall be able to take care 
of many of the poorer schoolchildren who 
are not now receiving school lunches. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky addressed his question, in 
part, to me. 

Mr. COOPER. I did so because I know 
that the Senator from Florida is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
just as is my friend the Senator from 
Louisiana. I mean what I say. I appeal 
to the Senators. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam glad to say that 
we have had some experience under sec- 
tion 11, to which the Senator refers. I 
am speaking now as one member of the 
subcommittee which has to do with agri- 
culture appropriations, of which subcom- 
mittee the Senator from Louisiana is 
also a member and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is an ex officio 
member. There may be other Senators 
in the Chamber who are also members. 

For some years there has been quite a 
difference of opinion between the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
of this body and the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
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other body as to whether section 11 
should be activated. Last year, for the 
first time, we were able to persuade the 
committee of the other body to go along 
with us by providing, as a beginning, a 
figure of $2 million for the taking up of 
the school lunch program in areas where 
there were children so poor that they 
could get no lunch, and where the dis- 
tricts were so poor that they could not 
participate. 

Our committee had put this item in the 
bill before but had failed to maintain it 
in conference. But in conference last 
year the other body accepted this item, $2 
million was provided, and a beginning 
was made in meeting this particular 
matter. 

I have before me the testimony of the 
authorities from the Department of Ag- 
riculture who testified on this particular 
matter this year. They testified that 
they would like to have $19.3 million for 
special assistance under section 11; that 
is, as compared with the $2 million. The 
testimony further showed that they ex- 
pected this program to become a very 
much larger program in the future. 

As a matter of fact, both our Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
is a distinguished member, were some- 
what alarmed over the fact that the au- 
thorities wanted to make all of these 
programs social welfare programs rather 
than the type programs they had been. 

In connection with this particular bill, 
as it came from the department, my rec- 
ollection is that one of the main objec- 
tions that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER] had to it in its original 
form—and he is entitled to great credit 
for having improved it before we reported 
it out of committee—was that they 
sought to make it almost exclusively a 
social welfare program, with respect to 
teachers and individuals as distinguished 
from children, as to who was entitled to 
receive the benefits of the program and 
who was not. We felt that that was 
the wrong approach both in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Committee on Appropriations, and many 
changes have been made in the bill to get 
away from that position. 

The fact is that no one knows how big 
this section 11 effort could become, and 
no one knows what the attitude of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
other body will be this year. 

We were all somewhat alarmed at the 
tendency that appeared to make the en- 
tire program a welfare program and re- 
duce greatly these well-established pro- 
grams, the school lunch program and 
the school milk program. 

The budget this year reduced the spe- 
cial milk program from $103 million 
to $21 million. I do not recall the 
amount of the reduction of the school 
lunch program. It is not that great. 
My recollection is it decreased $23 mil- 
lion from what it was the year before. 
It had been explained that the school 
lunch program was not meeting all of 
the needs it was designed to meet and 
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the tendency was to make social welfare 
programs out of these two programs. 

I wish to say to the Senator that our 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations will give attention, as we 
have in the past, to section 11, What 
the result will be I can give no guarantee, 
but we are disturbed. 

I speak not only for myself but also 
for others who serve on both committees. 
We are disturbed at the manifest in- 
tention to make a welfare program out 
of these programs which have been 
pretty well established. Both the school 
lunch program and the school milk pro- 
gram control life in so many of our 
communities in our Nation. 

We will give close attention to section 
11, if that answers the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

It was last year that the first appro- 
priation, as I remember, was made avail- 
able under section 11 for this purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was the first ap- 
propriation, and it was only a trial run. 

Mr. COOPER, I supported the posi- 
tion of the chairman and the Senator 
from Florida that the school lunch pro- 
gram should be kept in the control of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
local school authorities, and not be al- 
lowed to branch out into programs being 
carried on under the Antipoverty Act. I 
agree with that. 

I have made my point about the oper- 
ation of the school lunch program in 
areas where, unfortunately, the major- 
ity of the pupils come from very low- 
income families. I think the consequence 
has been that in the lowest income 
school districts in the United States, 
their children, the poorest children in 
the country, have been outside the op- 
eration of the school lunch program. 

The provision in the act designed to 
meet this situation is section 11, which 
specifically authorizes the appropriation 
of funds to help those school districts 
have a lunch program their children can 
afford. 

I know that the problem of adminis- 
tering a lunch program in such school 
districts is often very difficult. It is dif- 
ficult in my own State, particularly in 
the eastern part, the section where I live. 

I do feel at times that many of the 
programs which have been authorized by 
the Congress grow until they overlap and 
that they are not as effective as they 
should be. Some are wasting money, 
and that always troubles me because I 
would like to see these programs reach 
their purpose, and actually help the peo- 
ple. I do not think that it is happening 
in many instances. 

The school lunch program is a good 
program, which has been operating a 
long time, effectively administered on the 
whole under the authority of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. But I did want 
to call attention to the fact that, unfor- 
tunately, it sometimes does not help the 
poorest children. 

Mr. President, I had prepared a some- 
what fuller statement of my views on 
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this subject, and ask that it be included 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER IN SUPPORT OF 
Section 11 FUNDS 


I am very glad that the committee report, 
on page 6, includes a discussion of Section 
11 of the National School Lunch Act. While 
the bill before us today does not deal directly 
with the problem of providing school lunches 
to those who cannot afford to pay, I believe 
it is very important to keep this specific pur- 
pose of the act in perspective, and to direct 
the operation of the school lunch program 
with a better sense of priorities to the goals 
we seek. 

As I understand, the school lunch program 
has three fundamental purposes: First, to 
provide a nutritious hot lunch to children 
at their schools, to better insure their health, 
Times have changed since most children 
could walk home for lunch, patronize a 
neighborhood snack shop, or carry a sand- 
wich and apple in a pail. Second, the school 
lunch program has provided the most con- 
structive and valuable outlet for surplus 
agricultural products, and those supported 
by government programs, including dairy 
products and canned fruits and vegetables. 
But it is far more than that. Third and 
very important, it provides effective assist- 
ance to those families which are needy—by 
providing good food in the school lunch for 
growing children who, in many cases, have 
no other decent meal. 

It is this last purpose which I believe 
deserves greater attention and emphasis, and 
which should be assigned a higher priority. 

It is widely recognized that the National 
School Lunch Act has always contained the 
provision, in Section 9, that lunches “shall 
be served without cost or at a reduced cost 
to children who are determined by local 
school authorities to be unable to pay the 
full cost of the lunch”. But, I think it is 
less well known that this authority in Sec- 
tion 9 does not provide Federal funds for this 
purpose. Specific funds to meet this purpose 
were separately authorized in 1962 by Sec- 
tion 11. In fact, Section 11 was funded for 
the first time at the very modest level of $2 
million for a portion of the last school year. 

I recall the testimony of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, cited in the committee re- 
port, that nearly 144 million children would 
qualify for, but do not receive, a reduced- 
price or free lunch. As I understand, a 
Federal appropriation of $26 million is esti- 
mated as the amount needed to fulfill this 
purpose. I have supported the annual ap- 
propriation of approximately $100 million 
annually for the special milk program, which 
is in addition to the half pints of milk pro- 
vided in every “Type A” lunch, and the Fed- 
eral share of approximately $300 million an- 
nually representing about 20% of the cost 
of the entire school lunch program. I point 
out that the amount necessary to effectively 
implement Section 11 and assure that the 
neediest school children can receive a lunch 
would be less than 10% of that total cost. 
I present this fact because it seems to me a 
purpose which deserves to be assigned a 
priority not less than that for a pilot break- 
fast program, assistance for equipment for 
schools in needy areas, or State administra- 
tive funds—as provided in the bill before the 
Senate today. 

I would like to describe briefly the need 
for more adequate funding of Section 11. To 
do so seems to me consonant with the policy 
of the Congress and the Administration in 
directing greater assistance to recognized 
areas of need, both in the heart of urban 
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centers and in isolated rural areas having 
concentrations of large numbers of low-in- 
come families. 

In a great many schools, the price charged 
pupils for the lunch, perhaps 25¢, may pro- 
vide 2 or 3¢ which can be used to finance 
free lunches for 10% of the pupils who can- 
not afford to pay. But, in many of the 
schools where a large number—one-third or 
one-half or more of the children—are from 
families who find it hard or impossible to 
pay for the school lunch, the local author- 
ities have found no way to finance the pro- 
gram, and the school simply will not have 
the lunch program at all. 

In other schools, ft is impossible to in- 
erease the price of the lunch so as to pro- 
vide sufficient reduced-price lunches to chil- 
dren in somewhat less fortunate circum- 
stances—especially when the entire school 
serves a low-income community. In these 
schools, which have the lunch program, per- 
haps only half the children participate— 
and those which should really be the first 
priority beneficiaries of the program, do not 
get the lunch. 

It is the function of Section 11 to meet 
this problem, and I think it incumbent upon 
the Administration and the Congress, and 
the friends of the school lunch program 
across the country, to pursue more vigor- 
ously this purpose. 

The bill before the Senate today recog- 
nizes our desire that child nutrition pro- 
grams in the schools be centered in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. But, if the hu- 
mane purpose of insuring that a hot school 
lunch is made available—and not last, but 
first—to those who have less food at home 
and are in the most difficult circumstances is 
not to be met by the Department of Agri- 
culture, it is only natural that those charged 
with the education programs under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, and with the anti-poverty pro- 
grams, should seek to correct the default of 
the Department of Agriculture in seeking, 
and of the Congress in providing, a reason- 
able share of the total school lunch costs 
for the purposes of Section 11. 

I am glad that in the State of Kentucky, 
as cited in Seeretary Freeman’s testimony, 
demonstration projects were undertaken in 
54 schools last year, largely in eastern Ken- 
tucky, providing reduced-price lunches. I 
point out that it is the policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in carrying.out this 
program, not simply to provide lunches with- 
out cost to some students, and at the usual 
charge to others. Rather, the Department 
has encouraged a reduction in the price of 
the lunches to 15¢ or even 10¢ in schools 
with large populations of needy children. 
This gives all an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to contribute. It also results in a much 
higher proportion of the pupils actually par- 
ticipating in the hot luneh program, 

I know that the bill before us today is di- 
rected primarily to extension of the special 
milk program, and authority for pilot break- 
fast and equipment programs in needy areas. 
The question of more adequate funding for 
Section 11 will be before the Senate later 
this week in connection with the Agricul- 
tural Appropriations Act and, perhaps later 
this year or early next year, in the Presi- 
dent’s request for supplemental appropria- 
tions. But, I did want to take this 
opportunity to discuss the financing of 
lunches for the neediest students, because 
it seems to me a fundamental purpose of 
the school lunch program which has been 
neglected. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. I believe that this 
colloquy has brought out a fact which 
is worthwhile having in the Recorp; that 
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is, that both the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and the Appropriations 
Subcommittee have problems to handle 
that are very far from being directly re- 
lated to agricultural life. Some of them 
tend to be more social in nature than 
otherwise. One is the school lunch pro- 
gram, another is the special school milk 
program, and another is the food stamp 
program. Then, there is the food-for- 
freedom program which we are going to 
mark up tomorrow. 

All of us are aware of the fact that 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which deals with the same subject, 
have to deal with a great many subjects 
that are not directly agricultural prob- 
lems. 

I wish to say for the Recor» that while 
I have not always agreed with the deci- 
sions of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the chairman of our Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, these 
problems could not be entrusted to any- 
one with a bigger heart or more humani- 
tarian viewpoint. I give him public 
credit here for those qualities. I am 
sure that the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Coorer] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken], who observed him 
work out these problems in committee, 
know that this is the case. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 637 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 637, which has 
been slightly modified, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] 
is as follows: 

On page 11, between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 

“TITLE I—NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 
AMENDMENTS” 

On page 22, after line 12, add the follow- 
ing: 

“TITLE IE—SPECIAL SUMMER LUNCH PROGRAM 
FOR CHILDREN 

“See. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Special Summer Lunch Program ‘for Chil- 
dren Act’. 

Declaration of purpose 

“Sec, 202. It is hereby declared to be the 
purpose of this title to further safeguard 
the health and well-being of the Nation's 
children and to encourage the domestic 
consumption of nutritious agricultural com- 


to complement the school 
program carried out under the National 
School Lunch Act. 
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“Appropriations authorized 


“Sec. 203. For each fiscal year there is 
Hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 
“Special summer lunch program for children 

“Sec. 204. The Secretary shall formulate 
and carry out a special summer lunch pro- 
gram for children as provided in this title 
under which lunches shall be made available 
for children between the ages of three and 
eighteen, inclusive, attending public recrea- 
tion centers, public or private nonprofit day 
camps, public or private nonprofit neighbor- 
hood child centers, public or private non- 
profit summer camps, or any similar public 
or private nonprofit activity organized to pro- 
mote the health or recreation of children, in- 
cluding a community action program orga- 
nized for such a purpose and approved under 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (all of the foregoing hereinafter referred 
to as ‘summer youth centers’). The sums ap- 
propriated for any fiscal year for carrying out 
such program, excluding the sum specified 
in section 205, shall be available to the Sec- 
retary for supplying agricultural commodi- 
ties and other foods for the program in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title. 
The Secretary shall apportion among the 
States during each fiscal year not less than 
75 per centum of the funds made available 
for such year for supplying agricultural com- 
modities and other foods under the provi- 
sions of section 203 of this title. The Secre- 
tary shall apportion funds among the States 
on the same basis, insofar as practicable, as 
funds are apportioned under section 4 of the 
National School Lunch Act to carry out the 
national school lunch program, The program 
authorized under this title shall be carried 
out in a State only during the summer vaca- 
tion period when the elementary and high 
schools of such State are normally closed or 
open only on a limited summer schedule. 

“Nonfood assistance 


“Sec. 205. Of the sums appropriated for 
any fiscal year to carry out the special sum- 
mer lunch program for children authorized 
by this title, $8,000,000 shall be available to 
the Secretary for the purpose of providing 
during such fiscal year, nonfood assistance 
for such special program pursuant to the 
provisions of this title. The Secretary shall 
apportion among the States during each fis- 
cal year the aforesaid sum of $8,000,000, and 
such apportionment among the States shall 
be on the same basis as the apportionment of 
funds for agricultural commodities and 
other foods is made under section 204 of this 
title. : 

“Direct Federal expenditures 

Sec. 206. The funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year for carrying out the provisions 
of this title, less not to exceed 3½ per cen- 
tum thereof hereby made available to the 
Secretary for his administrative expenses, 
and less the amount apportioned by him 
pursuant to sections 204, 205, and 210, shall 
be available to the Secretary during such 
year for direct expenditure by him for ag- 
ricultural commodities and other foods to 
be distributed among the States and sum- 
mer youth centers participating in the spe- 
cial program under this title in accordance 
with the needs as determined by the appro- 
priate local authorities. The provisions of 
law contained in the proviso of the Act of 
June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. $23), facilitating 
operations with respect to the purchase and 
disposition of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities under section 32 of the Act approved 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, 
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shall, to the extent not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title, also be applicable 
to expenditures of funds by the Secretary 
under this title. 


“Payments to States 


“Sec. 207. Funds apportioned to any State 
pursuant to section 204 or 205 of this title 
during any fiscal year shall be available for 
payment to such State for disbursement by 
the appropriate State agency, in accordance 
with such agreements not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title, as may be en- 
tered into by the Secretary and such State 
agency, for the purpose of assisting summer 
youth centers of that State during such 
fiscal year, in supplying (1) agricultural 
commodities and other foods for consump- 
tion by children between the ages of 3 and 
18, inclusive, and (2) nonfood assistance in 
furtherance of the special summer lunch 
program for children authorized under this 
title. Such payments to any State in any 
fiscal year shall be made upon the condition 
that an amount equal to not less than 10 
per centum of such payments will be 
matched during such year from sources with- 
in the State determined by the Secretary to 
have been expended in connection with the 
special summer lunch program for children 
carried out under this title. For the pur- 
pose of determining whether the matching 
requirements of this section and section 210, 
respectively, have been met, the reasonable 
value of donated services, supplies, facilities, 
and equipment as certified, respectively, by 
the appropriate State agency and in case of 
summer youth centers receiving funds pur- 
suant to section 210, by such summer youth 
centers (but not the cost or value of land, 
of the acquisition, construction, or altera- 
tion of buildings or commodities donated by 
the Secretary, or of Federal contributions, or 
the cost or value of any facility paid for in 
whole or part with funds counted as match- 
ing funds under the National School Lunch 
Act), may be regarded as funds from sources 
within the State expended in connection 
with the special summer lunch program. 
The Secretary shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury from time to time the 
amounts to be paid to any State under this 
section and the time or times such amounts 
are to be paid; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to the State at the time 
or times fixed by the Secretary the amounts 
so certified. 


“State disbursement to summer youth 
centers 


“Sec. 208. Funds paid to any State during 
any fiscal year pursuant to section 204 or 
205 of this title shall be disbursed by the ap- 
propriate State agency, in accordance with 
such agreements approved by the Secretary 
as may be entered into by such State agency 
and the summer youth centers in the State, 
to those summer youth centers in the State 
which the State agency, taking into account 
need and attendance, determines are eligible 
to participate in the special summer lunch 
program for children authorized by this title. 
Such disbursement to any summer youth 
center shall be made only for the purpose of 
reimbursing it for the cost of obtaining ag- 
ricultural commodities and other foods for 
consumption by children in the special sum- 
mer lunch program for children and nonfood 
assistance in connection with such program. 
Such food costs may include, in addition to 
the purchase price of agricultural commodi- 
ties and other foods, the cost of processing, 
distributing, transporting, storing, or han- 
dling thereof, In no event shall such dis- 
bursement for food to any summer youth 
center for any fiscal year exceed an amount 
determined by multiplying the number of 
lunches served in the summer youth center 
under the special summer lunch program 
for children during such year by the maxi- 
mum Federal food-cost contribution rate for 
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the State, for the type of lunch served, as 
prescribed by the Secretary. 


“Nutritional and other program requirements 


“Sec, 209. Lunches served by summer 
youth centers under this title shall meet 
minimum nutritional requirements pre- 
scribed by the Secretary on the basis of 
tested nutritional research. Such meals shall 
be served without cost or at a reduced cost 
to children who are determined by local 
authorities to be unable to pay the full cost 
of the lunch. No physical segregation of or 
other discrimination against any child shall 
be made by the summer youth center be- 
cause of his inability to pay. Lunch pro- 
grams under this title shall be operated on a 
nonprofit basis. Each summer youth center 
shall insofar as practicable, utilize in its 
lunch program commodities designated from 
time to time by the Secretary as being in 
abundance, either nationally or in the sum- 
mer youth center area, or commodities do- 
nated by the Secretary. Commodities pur- 
chased under the authority of section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as 
amended, may be donated by the Secretary 
to summer youth centers, in accordance with 
the needs as determined by local authorities, 
for utilization in the special summer lunch 
program under this title. 

“Nonprofit private summer youth centers 

“Sec. 210. If, in any State, the appropriate 
State agency is not permitted by law to dis- 
burse the funds paid to it under this title 
to nonprofit private summer youth centers 
in the State, or is not permitted by law to 
match Federal funds made available for use 
by such nonprofit private summer youth 
center, the Secretary shall withhold from the 
funds apportioned to any stich State under 
sections 204 and 206 of this title an amount 
which would otherwise be made available, as 
determined by the Secretary, to such State 
on account of such nonprofit private sum- 
mer youth centers in the State. The Sec- 
retary shall disburse the funds so withheld 
directly to the nonprofit private summer 
youth centers within such State for the 
same purposes and subject to the same con- 
ditions as are authorized or required with 
respect to the disbursements to other sum- 
mer youth centers within the State by the 
appropriate State agency, including the re- 
quirement that any such payment or pay- 
ments shall be matched, in the proportion 
specified in section 207 for such State, by 
funds from sources within the State expend- 
ed by nonprofit private summer youth cen- 
ters within the State participating in the 
special summer lunch program for children 
under this title. Such funds shall not be 
considered a part of the funds constituting 
the matching funds under the terms of sec- 
tion 207. 


“Miscellaneous provisions and definitions 


“Sec. 211. (a) States, the appropriate State 
agencies, and summer youth centers partici- 
pating in the,special summer lunch program 
for children under this title shall keep such 
accounts and records as may be necessary 
to enable the Secretary to determine whether 
the provisions of this title are being com- 
plied with. Such accounts and records shall 
at all times be available for inspection and 
audit by representatives of the Secretary and 
shall be preserved for such period of time, 
not in excess of five years, as the Secretary 
determines necessary. 

“(b) The Secretary shall encourage, and in 
cases in which he determines appropriate, 
require as a condition of eligibility to par- 
ticipate, the use of existing facilities utilized 
for serving lunches under the national school 
lunch program. 

“(c) The Secretary may, during the first 
fiscal year in which a program is in effect 
under this title, make such adjustments as 
he deems appropriate in order to provide for 
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the effective and equitable administration 
of this title. 

“(d) The Secretary shall incorporate in 
his agreements with the appropriate State 
agencies the express requirements prescribed 
in this title with respect to the operation of 
the special summer lunch program for chil- 
dren insofar as they may be applicable and 
such other provisions as in his opinion are 
reasonably necessary or appropriate to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this title. 

“(e) For purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘State’ means any of the 
fifty States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, or American Samoa. 

“(2) The term ‘appropriate State agency’ 
means the agency or body of the State desig- 
nated by the State legislature to administer 
in the State the special summer school pro- 
gram authorized by this title. 

“(3) The term ‘private nonprofit’ as ap- 
plied to any of the summer child centers 
described in section 204 of this title means 
a summer child center operated by a private 
school or organization exempt from income 
taxes under section 501(c)(3) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(4) The term ‘nonfood assistance’ means 
equipment used by summer youth centers 
in storing, preparing, or serving food for 
children under this title.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the National School Lunch Act, as 
amended, to strengthen and expand food 
service programs for children, and to provide 
for a special summer lunch program for 
children”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to myself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] be added as co- 
sponsors to amendment No. 637. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, first, 
let me commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and his committee for 
bringing to the Senate an outstanding 
and humanitarian bill to improve nutri- 
tion, the school lunch programs, and the 
special school milk programs as we haye 
known them in the past. 

I fully support the Child Nutrition Act 
as it was reported to the Senate. It is an 
excellent bill and provides much-needed 
improvements in our existing national 
school lunch program and special milk 
program. 

One notable feature of this bill is the 
initiation of a pilot breakfast program. 
This would give help to the many needy 
children who start the day hungry, and 
so have a painful time doing a morning’s 
work. 

My amendment recognizes the fact 
that despite the excellence of the school 
lunch program, hunger takes no vaca- 
tion. My amendment would establish a 
special summer lunch program for 
young people throughout the land— 
young people from 3 to 18 years old. 
Those children who could pay for their 
lunches would do so. But for the almost 
2 million who cannot, the program would 
spell the difference between hunger and 
health. 

Our excellent school lunch program, 
improved by this bill, recognizes and 
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helps our needy children 9 months of the 
year. But a child’s need to eat does not 
disappear when school is out for the sum- 
mer. These hungry children do not sim- 
ply disappear when our schools close in 
June. 

During the academic year, the lunch 
program, authorized under the National 
School Lunch Act, provides nourishing 
food to elementary and secondary school 
students in their schools. My amend- 
ment would complement the regular pro- 
gram. It would permit public recreation 
centers—public or private nonprofit day 
camps—public or private nonprofit 
neighborhood child centers—public or 
private nonprofit summer camps—or any 
other public or private nonprofit activity 
organized to promote the health or rec- 
reation of children—to serve lunches to 
children during summer recesses. 

Such a summer lunch program is badly 
needed. During the 3 months of the 
year when children do not attend school, 
they should have the nutritional advan- 
tage of at least one decent, well-balanced 
meal a day. 

We are discussing children here, not 
statistics. But statistics tell us the ex- 
tent of the need. 

Although most students who now get 
lunches when school is in session pay for 
their food and so bear a substantial part 
of the cost of this program, about 10 
percent of all students in participating 
schools are unable to pay the price of 
lunch. The percentage in the cities runs 
much higher. The children in the na- 
tionwide 10 percent receive their meals 
free, or at a reduced cost. 

This year, over 18 million children 
were receiving lunches under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. Almost 2 mil- 
lion of these received their lunches at 
little or no cost. The questions that 
haunt our national consciences are these: 
How are they getting fed when schools 
are not in session? How are they getting 
fed in the summers—on the weekends— 
and during holidays? What do they do 
for breakfast or for dinner? 

In many communities, especially in 
the schools in the slums, children drag 
themselves to school when they are ill— 
just to pick up their lunches. Children 
have been known to take their lunches 
and sneak away from school at mid- 
day—so their brothers and sisters at 
home could have a bite or two of decent 


food. Children have been known to race, 


to school early to get to the teacher first 
and reserve any lunches that may be left 
over from schoolmates who are absent. 
I am deeply grieved that any American 
child be so deprived. 

Throughout our land, children -are 
going hungry during school except for 
school lunches. And once school is out 
of session, they just plain go hungry. 
This is the largest single justification 
and a clearly indisputable argument for 
extending the regular school lunch pro- 
gram to cover the out-of-school summer 
activities of young children, particularly 
those in need. 

I do not think we show much respect 
for the facts—or compassion for the 
hunger of children—or commonsense as 
to what is good for the Nation’s future— 
if we accept our responsibilities to our 
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needy youngsters only during the 180 or 
190 days a year when school is officially 
in session. For although the schools take 
a vacation, young stomachs—and hun- 
ger—do not. 

In the last few years, this Nation has 
shown a new awareness of the persist- 
ence of poverty in the midst of abun- 
dance. We have realized too that the 
young—the children of the poor—con- 
stitute a disproportionate percentage of 
all the poor. Experts estimate that some 
17 to 23 million young people—or from 
one-fourth to one-third of all our chil- 
dren—are growing up in deprivation. 

Poverty breeds ignorance, crime, and 
disease. People who are hungry are more 
apt to steal, get sick, and turn their 
backs on learning. Let us do the rea- 
sonable thing. Let us put a stop to 
hunger. Let us take every possible step 
to unravel the fabric of poverty in our 
land. 

Summers are always an especially 
restless time in our slums. Children with 
free time on their hands—hungry chil- 
dren—often get into trouble. Of course, 
making lunches available to such chil- 
dren during the long, hot summer is not 
by itself going to solve this problem. Yet 
it is one of the many steps that can be 
taken to improve the outlook and stimu- 
late the hope of those who feel they have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by violence and lawlessness and contempt 
for society. 

Under the summer program I am pro- 
posing, States will be generally required 
to match every $1 of Federal expendi- 
ture with 10 cents from State sources. 

For those with a pragmatic turn of 
mind, we can find economic justification 
for the program I propose—as well as 
moral and social grounds. This program 
would reap a veritable harvest of bene- 
fits—benefits far in excess of the Federal 
money and surplus food involved. 

Let us look at a few: Strong, well-fed 
youth; more income for the farmer; 
huge market for food trades; jobs for 
lunchroom personnel; constructive out- 
let for abundant commodities; and, of 
course, well-nourished students, recep- 
tive to continued instruction. 

And consider the other benefits which 
might arise from a summer lunch pro- 
gram. Children who ordinarily would 
play listlessly on the streets or roam aim- 
lessly in slum neighborhoods might go 
to wholesome recreational activities at 
public playgrounds and day centers. 
Summer day centers, especially in low- 
income neighborhoods, are an important 
barrier to antisocial activity. We al- 
ready have evidence that with the ad- 
ditional attraction of needed free 
lunches, such playgrounds and centers 
will be used more broadly and construc- 
tively. 

In the past, school luneh programs 
generally have not been extended 
through the summer months for two 
reasons. First, under existing legisla- 
tion, attendance at a school or at activi- 
ties described by local educational 
agencies as school activities is a require- 
ment for participation in the school 
lunch program. Second, the amount of 
Federal money available to the States 
under the present program is not enough 
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for them to set up lunch programs dur- 
ing the summer. 

My amendment conceives the summer 
lunch program as part of the war on 
poverty and not an exclusive school ac- 
tivity. My amendment would provide 
the funds necessary to make lunches 
available to children at various recrea- 
tion centers, as I have outlined. It 
would include community action pro- 
grams organized under the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

The Federal Government has shown 
itself to be deeply committed to the 
health and welfare and fitness of its 
people. Local government and private 
organizations have shown their willing- 
ness and desire to achieve these ends as 
well. We know, however, that local and 
private groups have limited resources; 
they cannot do the needed job alone. 
The truly American partnership of Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies can ac- 
complish what is urgently needed. 

The legislation I propose and urge you 
to support will strengthen this partner- 
ship and will serve a highly admirable 
goal—the health, happiness and well- 
being of our Nation’s children. 

It will correct the bill’s one basic fault, 
that it is a 9-month program designed to 
take care of the health and food needs 
of children during school months only. 

Unfortunately for children, hunger 
does not take a vacation. Unfortunately 
for children, hunger is still around dur- 
ing the summer months. Unfortunately, 
children can be just as hungry in July 
or August as they can be in March, April, 
November or December. 

We must face the fact that if we are 
to take care of the health needs of the 
children of America, we must take care 
of the health needs of the children all 
year around. 

These youngsters play on the city 
streets. They wander around aimlessly. 
They get just as hungry in summer if 
they lack food and sustenance. 

It is true that the school lunch pro- 
gram takes care of some 18 million chil- 
dren. It is also true that my amend- 
ment would not take care of all the prob- 
lems of those 18 million children. But, 
out of those 18 million who are fed dur- 
ing the 9 months of the school year, 
approximately 2 million receive their 
lunches free. They are children whom 
the school authorities determine to be 
on the poverty level, who cannot afford 
to make a contribution to pay for their 
lunches during the school year. But 
these children are still hungry, and I 
think that based on humanitarian and 
practical principles we should take into 
account the possibility of feeding them 
during the summer months. 

How would this work out, and how 
practical would it be? 

Last year, I received a call from a 
volunteer worker in the District of Co- 
lumbia. She had worked in the school 
system, among the poverty-stricken chil- 
dren in the District, and she was con- 
cerned over the fact that the only square 
meal many of these children received 
was during the school lunch period. 

I do not know this woman, and I 
never did get to meet her, but she called 
me up and said, “Senator RIBICOFF, what 
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happens to children during the summer 
months?” 

I started to look around and make in- 
quiries and found that it is true that 
these children had nothing to eat. I 
called various authorities in the District 
of Columbia. They discovered that they 
could possibly work something out in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
through a community action program. 
One was started called “Summer Adven- 
tures for Youth in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” Part of that program was a 
day-camp program built around the 
school lunch program in the schools of 
the District of Columbia and the recrea- 
tion areas which served lunches to chil- 
dren. We found that this brought in 
8,000 youngsters to be fed. Thus, instead 
of 8,000 children being on the streets, 
they were part of an organized recrea- 
tion program. 

These 8,000 youngsters program had 
a step-up program which evolved to take 
care of children 6 years old to 15 as 
against children 3 years old to 6. This 
year there were some 9,000 youngsters 
in this particular program being fed out 
of 50 centers. There were 2,000 block 
components under block leaders who 
supervised. We served 9,000 lunches in 
the District of Columbia. 

Therefore, out of commonsense and 
plain humanity, should we not take into 
account the basic problem of hungry 
youngsters? 

Hunger does not take a vacation. It is 
as simple as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Connecticut has 
expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. I should like to com- 
mend the Senator from Connecticut for 
his great leadership in proposing this 
very important amendment. However, 
I should like to ask him a question and 
bring to the Senator's attention this 
phrase in the amendment, “summer 
schedule and summer vacation period.” 

I am certain the Senator realizes that 
there are several places in the United 
States where, because of unusual com- 
munity circumstances, the summer vaca- 
tion does not necessarily come in June, 
July, or August. We have one such 
community in Hawaii where the summer 
schedule comes in the fall months, when 
the coffee crop is harvested. Would the 
Senator's amendment cover those areas 
where the so-called vacation falls at a 
time other than the usual summer 
period? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. It is my intent that 
the amendment cover a situation such 
as the Senator mentions, or areas in the 
United States where, because of special 
circumstances—economic, agricultural, 
or weather—there is a period substituted 
for summer as we usually consider it. 
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I would intend that my amendment 
cover the situation to allow the lunch 
program to be extended to that period 
that is substituted for the normal sum- 
mer months in a State like Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
for calling of the quorum not be taken 
out of the time allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am happy to yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

THE NEED FOR A SUMMER LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, first, let 
me compliment the Senator from Con- 
necticut for the introduction of his 
amendment. I am delighted to join him 
and hope that the rest of the Senate will 
join him in adopting the amendment. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate’s fa- 
vorable consideration of the proposal of 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut, to amend S. 3467 by the insertion 
of S. 2121, Amendment No. 637. By the 
addition of S. 2121, we would establish 
a special summer lunch program for chil- 
dren in summer youth centers. The spe- 
cial summer lunch program would com- 
plement the regular school lunch pro- 
gram by providing lunches free or at re- 
duced cost to children in summer camps 
and other similar institutions, on the 
same administrative basis as that of the 
regular school lunch program, which 
runs from September to June. I am 
privileged to cosponsor the bill with Sen- 
ator Risicorr and support his efforts on 
behalf of the Nation’s children. 

If the Senate accepts Senator RIBI- 
corr's amendment, such a step would be 
an important one toward providing for 
the adequate nutrition of the Nation's 
needy children on a year-round basis. 
We are making continual strides forward 
in providing for the adequate nutrition 
of our needy children; programs such 
as the pilot breakfast and nonfood as- 
sistance programs proposed in the bill 
now under discussion—S. 3467—witness 
to this fact. 

The next logical step is to provide for 
the nutritional needs of these needy chil- 
dren on a year-round basis. Our con- 
cern here is for child nutrition, Mr. 
President, and children are hungry 12 
months a year, not just from September 
to June. It seems worse than foolish to 
provide needy children with what often 
is their only adequate meal of the day 
for 9 months of the year, and then dur- 
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ing the summer months to suspend the 
concern for their welfare which the 
school lunch program represents. The 
special milk program has already set the 
precedent: It is run on a year-round 
basis. The rounding out of our child nu- 
trition program seems hardly complete 
without the inclusion of a summer food 
assistance program to aid those children 
who most need our help. 

Since he originally introduced S. 2121, 
Senator Risicorr has made two changes 
in the bill, now offered as amendment 
No. 637. Both changes are designed to 
make the measure a more effective in- 
strument in meeting the nutritional 
needs of the greatest number of chil- 
dren. The first would change the age 
limits for eligibility for the program from 
6 to 16, to 3 to 18 years; the second would 
increase the appropriation authorization 
from $5 to $8 million. Preschool partici- 
pants in summer day camps and child 
care centers could have lunch now, too; 
so could the high school assistants who 
help care for the children. The amend- 
ments are in the spirit of the entire act, 
in the spirit of satisfying the hunger of 
the Nation’s children as completely and 
as effectively as we can. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
had experience in this general field of 
providing for those within the realm 
and sector of the economy who basically, 
while they do not want to go to charity, 
need help. With the Senator’s back- 
ground as a Governor, with his back- 
ground as a member of the Cabinet, as 
one who was instrumental in having put 
through a medicare program, and pro- 
viding for better administration in the 
field of welfare, I urge that the Senate 
adopt his amendment as a great step 
forward. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] as a cosponsor 
of the amendment which is pending be- 
fore the Senate. I commend the 
Senator from Connecticut for his great 
leadership and his vision in this field, 
which has been established in the past 
as the school lunch program and is now 
being expanded in areas where there is 
the greatest need. 

I think all of us will have to agree with 


‘the proposition that children who are 


not adequately nourished while attend- 
ing school cannot be expected to ac- 
complish what is needed in the way of 
educational goals. That should not be 
so in the great affiuent society which we 
have in the United States. 

I think the way has been pointed by 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut by which there can be a 
great remedy of a deficiency in our pro- 
gram to provide for our children the 
greatest opportunity possible. We have 
recognized officially in America that the 
foundations of this Republic are built 
on an educated electorate, and we want 
our children to have the greatest oppor- 
ae that it is possible for us to pro- 

de. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield the Senator 
from Utah 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MOSS. I gladly support the 
amendment, and I urge my colleagues 
in the Senate to support the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. I 
think it completes the bill. 

I support the bill wholeheartedly. I 
think it is an important bill to continue 
the programs we have started upon and 
to expand and enlarge them in the way 
pointed by the bill and by the amend- 
ment which is pending. Therefore, I 
strongly support the amendment and 
urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

For the past hour and a half we have 
been discussing the school lunch bill. 
The pending amendment would go far 
beyond the purposes that are funda- 
mental to our support of the school lunch 
program. The amendment provides for 
lunch programs for children attending 
public recreation centers, day camps, 
neighborhood child centers, summer 
camps, or similar youth centers. 

These may be good programs, but they 
do not belong in the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

As I pointed out, the school lunch pro- 
gram has been in effect for 20 years and 
it is confined to schools. It has 
done a good job because it has been ad- 
ministered at the local level, by the 
school authorities, and by fathers and 
mothers who benefited from the school 
lunch program. 

To extend the program to summer 
camps might be good, but it would not 
be good to put it under the school lunch 
program. 

There are programs being fostered by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
order to take care of summer camps. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has programs in which 
summer school children are taken care 
of. Under the special milk program, the 
Department furnishes milk for its camps. 

Let us not put the administration of 
those programs under the Department 
of Agriculture and try to do for those 
programs what is now being done in the 
schools. The proposed programs are 
out of school, whereas the school lunch 
programs are confined to schools. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would it be possible 
for the school and local district au- 
thorities which are used in the school 
lunch program and special milk program 
to distribute the milk under this pro- 
posed program in the various centers 
where children would be gathered away 
from the school and outside the school? 

Mr.ELLENDER. No. As IT have said, 
the school lunch program has been very 
effective in the past. It is because of 
the cooperation of the school authorities 
and mothers and fathers that the pro- 
gram has been effective. The school 
authorities have nothing to do with pub- 
lic recreation centers, neighborhood 
child centers, and many other out-of- 
school programs. I do not believe we 
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ought to confuse and diffuse the highly 
satisfactory camps we now have by add- 
ing programs, the feasibility of which, 
we have not explored. 

I yield such time as he may want to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask only for such time 
as I may need for two or three questions 
about the amendment. First, I want to 
commend the Senator from Connecticut 
for having such a worthy objective as 
wanting to see that children have 
enough to eat in the summertime. I 
have noticed that a bill in the House, 
identical to the proposal of the Senator 
from Connecticut, was referred to the 
Education and Labor Committee, where 
it can very well become an amendment 
to the poverty program. I believe that 
is where it should go. 

The Senator from Connecticut is now 
proposing a rather dubious course or 
route for reaching a worthy objective. 

The first question I would like to ask 
him is how much this amendment will 
cost? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. My amendment will 
cost one-third of the amount provided 
for the school lunch program. Since the 
amount budgeted for 9 months is $180 
million, it is estimated my amendment 
will cost one-third, or some $60 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment would 
take effect on passage? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The amendment 
would take effect on passage. 

If I may reply to the Senator’s com- 
ments, it is true that it is rather surpris- 
ing that the Committee on Education 
and Labor in the House has reported a 
separate bill similar to my amendment. 
It does not give authority to the poverty 
program, but to the Department of Agri- 
culture. It seems to me it has gotten 
out of the hands of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. It provides substantial 
increases in the poverty program, to be 
charged to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
said his amendment is going to cost $50 
or $60 million. The amendment pro- 
vides that $8 million shall be provided 
the Secretary for the purpose of provid- 
ing nonfood items, I suppose stoves, 
refrigerators, and so forth. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Yes. May I also 
point out that the administration has 
already allocated $8 million in the pro- 
posed budget for that purpose. 

I point out further, in answer to the 
query made by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, that that is exactly what is 
intended by the amendment, that this 
will be administered by the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural au- 
thorities who understand the problem. 

I point out to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont that the report of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor gives the authority, not to the 
poverty program, but to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

So we are being whipsawed here, be- 
cause of the failure to recognize that 
this is the obligation of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Department of 
Agriculture has the knowledge, the abil- 
ity, and the experience, and what I am 
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trying to prevent is the setting up of 
another bureaucracy, at great cost, to 
administer a summer lunch program. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
the experience with summer lunch pro- 
grams, and I see nothing sacred in the 
title, the name of a bill, “The School 
Lunch Program.” We are talking about 
hungry children; we are not talking 
about the name of a program. If hungry 
children can be fed in the summertime 
through the mechanics and the organi- 
zation of the school lunch program, why 
cannot the U.S. Senate forget the name 
and see that hungry children on vaca- 
tion are fed? They are just as hungry 
in July and August as they are in March 
and April. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has that bill passed the 
House? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No, it is before the 
Rules Committee now. 

Mr. AIKEN. When it passes the House 
and comes to the Senate, I think the 
Senate should put it in its proper per- 
spective. I agree with the Senator from 
Connecticut that the Department of 
Agriculture is far better equipped to 
handle these programs. 

But I hope that Senators, before they 
vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut, will keep in mind that 
they will be taking $40 to $50 million out 
of the school lunch program to operate 
the summer lunch programs. I am not 
opposed to summer lunch programs, I 
want the Senator to understand that. I 
am opposed to the proposed method of 
doing it. 

The House has approved $157 million 
for the school lunch program this year. 
The Senate has increased that figure by 
about $10 million. 

The question is, do we want to take at 
least one-third away from the school 
lunch program to operate a summer pro- 
gram, no matter how worthy it is? That 
is one of the questions. We should un- 
derstand that to the extent we appro- 
priate for this other program, we are 
taking away from the school lunch pro- 
gram itself. 

Ihave one other question—at least one, 
perhaps two. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I answer the 
question on appropriations first for the 
distinguished Senator? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This will not take 
money away from the school lunch pro- 
gram. This is an authorization, and the 
Appropriations Committee will have to 


pro alae Basically, the $60 mil- 
on— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Has time on the bill 
expired? 


Mr. AIKEN. Is there time remaining 
on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time remaining on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. No time remaining on the 
bill? 

I ask unanimous consent that we may 
have an additional 10 minutes, because 
I assumed there was time remaining on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Vermont? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. The Senator from 
Vermont made the query as to what the 
summer program would cost. I made 
the point that I was estimating the $60 
million from the $180 million allocated 
for the 9 months for the school lunch 
Program; I assumed that for 3 addi- 
tional months, the cost would be about 
an additional $60 million. But the addi- 
tional $60 million would not come out of 
the $180 million; it would have to be 
appropriated by the appropriations com- 
mittee. 

Obviously it would not be this summer. 
By the time it gets through the Senate, 
through the House, and through confer- 
ence, we will be into another school year. 
We are now talking about the summer of 
1967, instead of 1966. 

So we will not be taking any money out 
of the normal school lunch program. 
We are talking about an authorization 
for the summer of 1967, for which the 
money would have to be appropriated. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the cost of this pro- 
gram will come out of the appropriation 
for the school lunch program. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No; only if the ap- 
propriations committee and Congress so 
funded it. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill which is now 
before us, which the Senator proposes to 
amend, has a limit. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No, there is no limit. 
“For each fiscal year there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated.” 

Since this summer is nearly over, we 
cannot use the money now, because it 
will not be the law during the summer of 
1966. It will only take effect for the 
summer of 1967. This is an authoriza- 
tion for the summer of 1967 and beyond. 
What will have to happen is, the appro- 
priations committee will have to appro- 
priate for the summer of 1967. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator’s amend- 
ment would take effect immediately. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No, it would not. It 
would have to take effect in the summer 
of 1967, because it will not become law 
during the summer of 1966. This pro- 
vision would have to be passed by the 
House, and then would have to go to 
conference, and could not become law 
this summer. It would therefore take 
effect the summer of 1967. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was my understand- 
ing that it was to take effect on passage. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is also my un- 
5 Only when the bill becomes 

W. 

Mr, AIKEN. Another question. The 
Senator understands, does he not, that 
the Federal Government pays 20 percent 
of the cost of the school lunch programs? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s amend- 
ment provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay 90 percent of the cost of the 
summer programs. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. So the percentage to 
come out of the school lunch program 
would be that much heavier for the sum- 
mer programs. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Again may I say, we 
do not understand one another. The 
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record should be made clear: It is my 
intention that the summer lunch pro- 
gram will not in any way come out of the 
appropriations, for the normal school 
lunch program. This is an amendment 
setting up a special program for feeding 
children during the summer months. It 
is not to come out of the normal school 
lunch program, but only out of the 
summer lunch program, which will have 
to be funded by appropriations by the 
proper appropriations committee. 

Mr. The Senator is getting 
me confused, if not himself, because his 
amendment says the State shall pay not 
less than 10 percent for the summer 
lunch program. The States pay 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the school lunch pro- 
grams. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. But this is a separate 
program, and is an amendment to the 
bill that is before us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, in the Senator's 
opinion, this program is a far more im- 
portant program than the school lunch 
program, in that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay 90 percent of this cost, 
and only 20 percent of the cost of the 
school lunch program? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I do not think it is 
more important, but if it will change the 
Senator’s point of view, I will be glad to 
accept an amendment to make it 20 per- 
cent and 80 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Twenty percent for the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Eighty percent for 
the Federal Government and 20 percent 
for the States. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would only be four 
times as much cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the school lunch program? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This is a program for 
the summertime, and we recognize the 
basic need. 

Mr. AIKEN. This program is intended 
to bolster the poverty program, and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, this program is in- 
tended to feed hungry children in the 
summertime. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a very worthy ob- 
jective, and if it comes before the Senate 
in the proper form, I shall be delighted 
to support the Senator. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I say the proper time 
is now, when children are hungry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. No funds from the Fed- 
eral school lunch program can be dis- 
persed to segregated summer camps; is 
that correct? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have in my State 
summer camps, for example, for girls and 
boys of certain classes. They would not 
be eligible? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. This is for nonprofit 
summer camps. If the Senator has a 
camp in his State which is a profitmak- 
ing venture, this program would not ap- 
ply at all. It is for nonprofit camps. I 
am thinking of charity camps, such as 
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are run all over the country by different 
charitable organizations. 

Mr. AIKEN. But they would have to 
be nonsegregated in order to qualify for 
Federal assistance? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Just one more ques- 
tion 

Mr. RIBICOFF. And I believe funds 
for a school lunch program cannot be 
paid, at the present time, to segregated 
schools. 

Mr. AIKEN. And I voted for that, too. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. One further question: 
If a State decides not to go into this sum- 
mer camp business, the Federal Govern- 
ment then could bypass the State and 
deal directly with a community or a 
group? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. No. It would have 
to be done through an agency set up by 
the State itself. If the State does not 
set up an agency, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot come in and administer the 
program separate and apart from the 
State. 

Mr. AIKEN. Section 210 of the 
amendment of the Senator states: 

If, in any State, the appropriate State 
agency is not permitted by law to disburse 
the funds paid to it under this title to non- 
profit private summer youth centers in the 
State, or is not permitted by law to match 
Federal funds made available for use by 
such nonprofit private summer youth cen- 
ter, the Secretary shall withhold from the 
funds apportioned to any such State under 
sections 204 and 205 of this title an amount 
which would otherwise be made available, 
as determined by the Secretary, to such State 
on account of such nonprofit private sum- 
mer youth centers in the State. The Secre- 
tary shall disburse the funds so withheld 
directly to the nonprofit private summer 
youth centers within such State for the 
same purposes and subject to the same con- 
ditions as are authorized or required with 
respect to the disbursements to other summer 
youth centers within the State by the ap- 
propriate State agency, including the re- 
quirement that any such payment or pay- 
ments shall be matched, in the proportion 
specified in section 207 for such State, by 
funds from sources within the State ex- 
pended by nonprofit private summer youth 
centers within the State participating in the 
special summer lunch program for children 
under this title. 


If that does not authorize the bypass- 
ing of a State, I do not know what it 
does. It does provide that if the people 
of the community or the church running 
the camp schools desegregate and con- 
tribute up to 10 percent of the funds, the 
Federal Government will pay 90 percent. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I know that, espe- 
cially in a State like Vermont or Con- 
necticut, there are many communities 
and organizations, be they the YMCA or 
any of the various church groups, or the 
New York Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund, or the Hartford Times Fund for 
Children, which run camps for children. 

Let us say that the State of Vermont 
does not feel that it has any obligation 
to take care of children from Boston or 
New York who come to a charitable 
camp. Perhaps some youngsters come 
from the slums of Harlem. Under those 
circumstances, if the State of Vermont 
does not want to put up the 10 percent, 
I think it only fair that, if the charitable 
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organization puts up 10 percent of the 

funds to feed the hungry children, the 

Secretary of Agriculture should provide 

funds. We are talking about hungry 

children. 

It is a different situation than if Bur- 
lington, Vt., or Hartford, Conn., had a 
recreation center in which the State 
participated. 

We are talking about the many camps 
that are run by eleemosynary institutions 
all over the country. There is no reason 
why the State of Vermont should put up 
its funds to feed these people. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wanted 
to clarify the position of whether the 
Federal Government should be permitted 
to bypass a State government. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Under those circum- 
stances the Secretary could make ar- 
rangements with the charitable organi- 
zation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think he could, too. 
The Senator from Connecticut has a very 
kind motive and worthy objective. If he 
were to take the proper approach to 
achieve his objective, I would help him. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

RANDOLPH COSPONSORS RIBICOFF SUMMER 
LUNCH PROGRAM AMENDMENT TO CHILD 
NUTRITION ACT 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 

was my privilege to be a cosponsor of 

S. 2121, the original bill introduced by 

the distinguished Senator from Connect- 

icut to create a summer lunch program; 
and Iam honored today to join with him 
again in offering a slightly revised ver- 

sion of this bill as an amendment to S. 

3467, to amend the National School 

Lunch Act. 

At present, at least 191,663 children 
in West Virginia benefit during the 
school year from the assistance given un- 
der the National School Lunch Act. But 
the school year ends in June and does 
not begin again until September. In the 
intervening summer months, while many 
of these children are remembered by 
State, local, and Federal agencies 
through recreational and educational 
programs, they are forgotten in terms of 
their physical nourishment. This 
amendment would help to alleviate the 
inequity of the present situation. 

Surely, if we can substantiate the need 
for a school program by pointing out, as 
the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try did in its report— 

There is no question but that thousands 
of children arrive at school hungry and this 
inevitably affects their span of attention and 
conduct. ... In urban areas, thousands of 
children are in families where the mother 
must leave for work long before the chil- 
dren leave. Breakfast tends to be a 
neglected meal— 


Then we can substantiate the need for 
a program to feed those who are daily en- 
gaging in community recreational ac- 
tivities. If a child is too hungry to sit 
still in a class daily, he or she is cer- 
tainly too hungry for supervised daily 
exercise. 

I urge Senators to join with us in 
adopting an amendment to the bill 
which, while relatively inexpensive, is de- 
signed to meet a very pressing need. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to join the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut in cosponsoring his 
amendment to provide summer lunches 
for those children who would otherwise 
not receive an adequate meal. 

This is an important amendment be- 
cause it extends to the summer months 
assistance that we provide during the 
rest of the year. We have already recog- 
nized our responsibility to assist certain 
children during the 9 months of the 
year that they attend school. Both as a 
matter of logic and as a matter of com- 
passion school lunches should be pro- 
vided during the vacation period. 

Senator Risicorr has suggested that 
the summer lunches to be authorized by 
this amendment can be provided through 
public and private summer schools and 
others groups and associations caring for 
children during the summer months. 
Many of the same institutions that pro- 
vide lunches during the school year 
would continue to provide these lunches 
during the summer under the new pro- 
gram. 

We have agreed in the past that the 
hungry child unable to afford a decent 
meal is not responsible for this situation. 
And we have acted to remedy this with 
an effectively administered school lunch 
program. The school child may take a 
vacation from school, but he does not 
take a vacation from hunger. 

I strongly support this amendment 
and urge my colleagues to vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. If present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” Therefore, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON], are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Wyo- 
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ming [Mr. McGee], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], would 
each vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Smupson] would each vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 42, as follows: 


No. 134 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 
Bartlett Hartke Montoya 
Bayh Inouye Morse 
Bible Jackson Moss 
Brewster Javits Muskie 
Burdick 


ase Long, Mo. 
Church Magnuson Randolph 
Douglas McCarthy Ribicoff 
Gore McGovern dings 
Griffin McIntyre Yarborough 
Harris Metcalf 
Hart Mondale 
NAYS—42 
Aiken Fong Mundt 
Allott Fulbright Murphy 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pearson 
Boggs Hill Prouty 
Cannon Holland Russell, S. O. 
Carlson Hruska Smith 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dominick Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Long, La. Tower 
Ellender ler Williams, Del. 
Ervin Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin rton Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—21 
Anderson Hayden Russell, Ga. 
Bass Mansfield Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. McClellan Scott 
Clark McGee Simpson 
Dirksen Pastore Smathers 
Dodd Pell Symington 
Gruening Robertson Williams, N.J. 
So Mr. Rrgicorr's amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, in the nature 
of a substitute. 

The committee amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the spe- 
cial milk program for schoolchildren has 
been in operation since 1954, and it has 
been received with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the school systems and other par- 
4icipating outlets. It is a program of 
proven worth. 

At a time when a high percentage of 
young Americans cannot meet the physi- 
cal qualifications of the military services 
because of defects traceable to nutri- 
tional deficiencies, earlier efforts by the 
administration to drastically cut back 
the funding of this program were, in my 
opinion, “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
The requested budget cut of $82 million 
in the special milk program would deny 
supplemental milk to about 80 percent of 
our schoolchildren, who are now benefit- 
ing from this program. 

Last year we enacted the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, which au- 
thorized more than $1.3 billion in the 
first year in aid to school systems to feed 
the hungry minds of the young, and we 
know that the program will be expanded 
in subsequent years. It seems incredible 
that efforts should now be made to seri- 
ously cripple a program that is designed 
to feed the hungry bodies of the young. 

The value of this program to the 
health and dietary habits of schoolchil- 
dren is well recognized by school au- 
thorities. Increased school attendance 
and an improved approach to learning 
are among some of the benefits observed 
by teachers and school administrators. 
Obviously, a higher rate of school at- 
tendance and an improved learning atti- 
tude are factors essential to achieving 
maximum benefits from our expendi- 
tures under the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. It is false econ- 
omy to spend billions to improve the 
quality of our primary and secondary 
educational systems, and at the same 
time cut back drastically on a program 
that has proven its worth in getting the 
child to school in a receptive frame of 
mind. 

We have heard much about poverty in 
the past 2 or 3 years. In the final anal- 
ysis, the only truly effective weapon 
against poverty is education and train- 
ing, for it is only through education and 
training that we can hope to achieve 
lasting results in our efforts to combat 
poverty. To that end, the special] milk 
program can be an effective tool in help- 
ing children obtain basic education—a 
prerequisite for job training—by improv- 
ing learning attitudes and increasing 
school attendance. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
in its report on the fiscal year 1967 agri- 
culture appropriations bill, pointed out 
that the special milk program has been 
so successful that it has been adopted in 
many other countries. Dried milk in 
large quantities has been shipped over- 
seas under Public Law 480, our food-for- 
peace program, for use in the schools in 
those countries which we are supplying 
aid. Should we do less for our own 
children? 

According to departmental figures, 
85,929 schools and 6,076 child-care insti- 
tutions and summer camps participated 
in this program last year, and about 3 
billion half pints of milk were made 
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available and consumed. In my own 
State of Colorado, there were 1,200 par- 
ticipating outlets, dispensing nearly 27 
million half pints of milk under this pro- 
gram. These figures are mute evidence 
of the success of the program, and while 
I am sure that the program can be im- 
proved, the fact is that milk, whose high 
nutritional value has been recognized by 
physicians and dieticians for genera- 
tions, has been getting into the stomachs 
of our children in greater quantities as a 
result of the special milk program. It is 
difficult to argue with success, and this 
program has been a success. Because of 
the demonstrated success of that pro- 
gram, I was happy to join with 62 of my 
colleagues in sponsoring S. 2921, a bill 
which would make the special milk pro- 
gram a permanent program. 

Essentially, the provisions of S. 2921 
have been incorporated into and made a 
part of the measure we have before us to- 
day, as section 13. The special milk 
program would be made a permanent 
program, and the Secretary would be 
required to administer the program in 
the same manner as it has been adminis- 
tered in the past. This requirement, 
coupled with the increases in authoriza- 
tion provided, makes the intention of 
Congress clear—that the program is not 
to be changed. 

While section 13 of S. 3467 would only 
expand the special milk program to a 
minor degree, in my opinion, it would be 
money well spent, for who can put a 
price tag on the health and well-being of 
our children? I know of no better in- 
vestment that this country can make— 
it is an investment in the future. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the bill 
we are considering today, as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, is, I feel, one of the most 
important pieces of legislation we will 
consider during this session of the Con- 
gress. It involves the health of the 
schoolchildren of our country. 

Many of us in the Congress were very 
disturbed when the administration 
budget recommended cuts in the school 
lunch and special milk programs. This 
would have been a poor place to have 
made cuts in expenditures. 

I am especially proud, therefore, to 
have had an opportunity to lend my sup- 
port to this legislation, designed to as- 
sure a balanced and nutritional diet for 
our school-age children. S. 3467 will ex- 
tend the National School Lunch Act, one 
of the great programs of our country, 
and will guarantee that the less for- 
tunate children attending our schools 
will have at least one, and in some in- 
stances two, nutritional meals per 
schoolday. 

I am especially happy that the com- 
mittee has included in this bill a section 
which will extend the special school milk 
program through 1970, and which will 
provide for adequate funding of the pro- 
gram up to a maximum of $120 million 
per year. With the extension of this 
program through 1970, we will make it 
possible for school administrators 
throughout the country to plan ade- 
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quately to provide milk for our school- 
children. I was a cosponsor of the Prox- 
mire bill to do this, S. 2921. 

Also, I am very glad that the commit- 
tee has included in this bill a new pilot 
program to provide breakfast under the 
school lunch program. This pilot pro- 
gram is designed to operate in those 
school systems which are located in areas 
of very low economic condition and in 
those areas where children must ride 
long distances from their homes to 
school. 

I am also happy, Mr. President, that 
the bill we are considering provides for a 
nonfood assistance program. This pro- 
gram is designed to assist those schools 
located in areas of depressed economies, 
which are not now able to provide a 
school lunch program due to a lack of 
adequate facilities, to acquire adequate 
facilities to prepare meals for their 
school lunch programs. 

Mr. President, by the enactment of 
this bill we will be accepting our respon- 
sibility to assure that in a great nation 
of abundance little children will not have 
to suffer from hunger and malnutrition. 
The enactment of this measure more- 
over, will be a real tribute to the produc- 
tive capacity of American agriculture. 

I commend the most able chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and 
the entire Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for the fine job they have done 
on this legislation. I trust the bill will 
be speedily and overwhelmingly passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure for me to support S. 3467, the 
Child Nutrition Act. As reported re- 
cently by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, this bill would do much to 
strengthen and expand food service pro- 
grams for our children, The committee, 
and especially its chairman, Senator 
ELLENDER, is to be commended for this 
e ulema yo much needed legisla- 

on. 

I wish especially today, Mr. President, 
to call attention to section 15, which 
would provide for assistance to schools 
for food service facilities. Although the 
National School Lunch Act has author- 
ized such assistance for some years, it 
has not been properly funded nor has 
congressional plans been made clear. 
This bill would authorize such aid on a 
project basis where specific need can be 
demonstrated. 

Despite the rapid expansion of the 
school lunch program in the last 20 years, 
there are large numbers of children who 
do not receive the type A or a complete 
lunch at school each day—and many of 
these children are those who need it the 
most. These 9 million youngsters, a sig- 
nificant proportion of whom are in the 
needy category attend schools where 
lunch facilities are not available. Fre- 
quently, the school which have been un- 
able to have a lunch program are small 
ones, located in rural areas. The same 
problem exists in the older schools in the 
economically distressed areas of our cities 
where limited financial resources make it 
impossible to provide a lunch service. In 
contrast, the wealthier suburban areas 
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have been able to finance a lunch pro- 
gram in their schools. 

This lack of food service facilities is 
not a problem which exists in only a few 
States or in only a few areas. Rather, 
it is an extensive problem and steps need 
to be taken to help provide food service 
in these schools where the local com- 
munities need this help. 

Since the national school lunch pro- 
gram is locally oriented, the responsi- 
bility for providing food service equip- 
ment is likewise a local one. However, 
many of the economically distressed 
areas are not financially able to bear 
the whole of this burden. Further, edu- 
cators have found that “you cannot 
teach a hungry child”—and the notice- 
able improvement in attendance, atten- 
tion span, and academic achievements 
when a lunch service is initiated attest 
to the validity of this principle. 

It is for these reasons, therefore, that 
I firmly believe that every schoolchild 
regardless of his parent’s income or his 
neighborhood should have the oppor- 
tunity to have an adequate nutritious 
school lunch and strongly support the 
inclusion of section 15—to assist the 
schools in low-income areas to acquire 
food service equipment. 

This section does not completely re- 
lieve the local community of either its 
financial responsibility or its social obli- 
gations for providing nutritious lunches 
to its children. To the contrary, it con- 
templates the supplementation of the 
Federal funds because one-fourth of the 
cost of any new food service equipment 
must be borne locally. Also involved is 
the determination of local needs, the de- 
velopment of a project type application, 
and justification of need for such assist- 
ance by the community. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I en- 
thusiastically endorse the amendments 
to the National School Lunch Act pro- 
posed in S. 3467. I especially applaud 
the extension of the special milk program 
and the Agriculture Committee’s em- 
phasis that this vital program should be 
administered as it has been in the past. 
The authorizations—essentially as stipu- 
lated in S. 2921, which I cosponsored— 
signify an adequate level of funding for 
@ program that has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the improvement of child nu- 
trition throughout the country. In 
Nevada, these authorizations mean that 
schoolchildren in 189 public school at- 
tendance areas will continue to receive, 
at reduced cost, 500,000 one-half pints of 
whole fluid milk monthly. 

This program has been immensely suc- 
cessful in my State and other States 
Since its inception in 1954. It is there- 
fore appropriate that it be included as 
part of the total, coordinated child nu- 
trition program in the legislation before 
us. A major part of this coordinated 
program is the national school lunch 
program. As specified by the committee, 
this highly successful program will con- 
tinue to be operated along the same lines 
as in the past. It will therefore enable 
19,083 Nevada children in 112 public 
school attendance areas to continue to 
receive well-balanced lunches. 
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The benefit of nutritious lunches and 
milk for schoolchildren is irrefutable: 
regardless of their family income brack- 
et, children with hungry stomachs must 
be fed so that their hungry minds can 
learn. Schoolchildren, however, are not 
the only beneficiaries of this legislation. 

As stated in the committee report, the 
school lunch program also increases the 
market for American farmers. Of par- 
ticular importance is the market pro- 
vided for the American dairy farmer by 
the special milk program: the milk con- 
sumed under this program represents al- 
most 3 percent of all nonfarm consump- 
tion of fluid whole milk. This is nota 
negligible factor in an enterprise that is 
vulnerable to marginal swings in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, for the benefit of the 
Nation’s schoolchildren and the dairy in- 
dustry, I urge the passage of this im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, for some 
years now, a highly successful program 
of assistance to schools for school lunch 
programs has been in effect. The gene- 
sis of this program was in the 193078, 
when the Department of Agriculture was 
given authority to donate surplus food- 
stuffs to schools so that needy children 
could be supplied free lunches. 

The program has evolved since that 
time with the major change coming in 
1946 at the time of passage of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, which provided 
for continuity of the program regardless 
of the particular market situations for 
farm products as they vary from year to 
year. 

That the program has been successful 
and has accomplished a definite good is 
incontestable. Responsibility for the 
program administration was left at a 
State level and at a local school board 
level. Therein, I think, lies one impor- 
tant reason for the success of the pro- 
gram. The wiser decision followed, in a 
number of instances, when it was left to 
the discretion of local boards, school offi- 
cials, and parents and teachers associa- 
tions. 


Before the Senate today is a bill which 
would expand the program by incorpo- 
rating new programs, including a special 
milk program. 

Iam a cosponsor of S. 2921, a bill which 
would provide and make permanent a 
national program to make surplus milk 
available to needy schoolchildren, 

The present legislation has been re- 
vised from its original form so that the 
program provided for in S. 2921 has been 
substantially embodied in this bill. 
Those provisions which have worked so 
well in the present program are retained 
in this bill. 

The benefits to needy children are ob- 
vious. Although this is the primary ob- 
jective of the Child Nutrition Act, farm- 
ers will benefit in that there will be an 
increased market for meats, poultry, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables, and milk 
and dairy products. It is estimated that 
the program will provide a total annual 
business of about $1.5 billion for farmers 
and ranchers. Federal contributions 
account for only 20 percent of this 
amount. 
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It is also significant that local mer- 
chants who provide the food and services 
for the program are major beneficiaries. 

This seems a deserving and worth- 
while program, Mr. President, which has 
a history of successful administration. 
I supported the special milk program 
proposal, and I support and will vote for 
this worthy legislation. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for the bill. 

A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR CHILD 
NUTRITION—S. 3467 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate’s favorable consideration of 
S. 3467, as amended by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. The present welfare 
of the Nation’s schoolchildren is a subject 
of overwhelming importance to all of us, 
for it will help determine the future wel- 
fare of the entire Nation. The bill as 
amended will, I believe, be a significant 
step in the effort to insure an adequate 
standard of nutrition for all children, re- 
gardless of the parents’ economic status. 

The pilot breakfast and nonfood 
assistance programs are aimed specifical- 
ly at insuring that no needy child face 
the prospect of attempting to learn on an 
empty stomach. These proposals go far 
toward equalizing the very opportunity 
to learn—and surely the equal opportu- 
nity to learn is the basic ingredient in the 
operation of any democratic system. 

I am especially concerned with the 
special milk program section 13, of the 
bill, now under consideration. In the 11 
years of its existence, the special milk 
program has provided milk free or at re- 
duced prices to literally millions of 
schoolchildren. This concrete invest- 
ment in the Nation’s future cannot be 
jeopardized, either by uncertainty of con- 
tinuance or by inadequate funding. 

It was my fear, earlier in the year, that 
both of these eventualities would in fact 
come to pass in the original, unamended 
version of S. 3467, which extended the 
program for 4 years and established a 
ceiling of $100 million—a ceiling inade- 
quate to provide for projected program 
expansion in the future. 

In the face of these threats to the 
program’s future I cosponsored a bill 
introduced by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, Senator ProxMIRE. 
The bill, S. 2921, would establish the 
special milk program on a permanent 
basis with minimum appropriations 
guidelines. 

I was pleased to see that the Agricul- 
ture Committee amendments, while they 
do not duplicate Senator Proxmrre’s 
proposal, come within my expectations 
and assure us that the needed expansion 
of the program will take place. Appro- 
priations guidelines of $110 million for 
fiscal year 1967; $115 million for 1968; 
and $120 million for fiscal years 1969 and 
1970 have been established as Federal 
appropriations ceilings. Thus the con- 
tinued operation of the program along 
its present lines—lines which have 
proven so suecessful over the past 11 
years—is further insured. The Secre- 


tary of Agriculture is required by S. 3467 


to administer the program as closely in 
line with past policies and practices as 
is feasible. 
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I urge the Senate’s approval of S. 3467, 
the Child Nutrition Act, which is so 
important to the welfare of our Nation's 
children and the future of our country. 
I commend Senator PROXMIRE for so Suc- 
cessfully guiding the effort to insure the 
continued success of the special milk 
program. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
would like to express my strong support 
for S. 3467. The bill reaffirms the con- 
fidence of the Congress in the ap- 
proaches, administration, and operation 
of the 20-year-old National School Lunch 
Act. The lines of administration re- 
main intact for the new proposals—from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
through the State educational agency to 
the local school. Local school boards re- 
tain the basic operating responsibility. 
There will be required the same kind of 
sustained local initiative and support 
that is so essential to a sound lunch pro- 
gram. In the case of the breakfast pro- 
gram, there will be nutritional standards 
that eligible schools will agree to meet 
as a condition of Federal support. They 
have been doing this for years under the 
lunch program and have found these 
standards to be reasonable and helpful. 

I want to emphasize particularly that 
these new programs do not mean a reduc- 
tion in the old school lunch program, or 
in the special milk program funds. Pro- 
posals to cut them have been defeated 
and that fact has now been accepted. 
The act before us extends the milk pro- 
gram for 3 years beyond next June 30. 
The school lunch program is expanded to 
provide greater assistance to the children 
of needy families, facilities for serving 
food where a school district cannot af- 
ford them, and school breakfasts where 
need exists. 

Local school authorities will deter- 
mine those students who can afford to 
pay little or nothing for food service at 
school. They are urged to consult with 
local health and welfare authorities to 
the extent possible to assure that they 
are reaching the neediest children. This 
is nothing new. The schools have been 
doing this under the school lunch pro- 
gram for 20 years in a limited degree. 
Wherever these programs are in opera- 
tion, they are open to all children and 
those who can afford to pay the price of 
the meal are expected to do so. 

Most of the food for the breakfast pro- 
gram and all of the milk for the milk 
program will be purchased from local 
merchants and the same will be true of 
the equipment procured to initiate or 
expand food service. 

Right now, the national school lunch 
program is a $1.5 billion big business that 
is handled by thousands of small busi- 
nesses from coast to coast. The Federal 
Government pays only about one-fifth of 
the cost. The people who manage these 
lunch programs are serious and dedi- 
cated and they can be expected to apply 
their skills and talents to make effective 
use of the new activities we are making 
available to them. They know and un- 
derstand the importance of good nutri- 
tion for children and they know and 
understand how to go about providing 
this good nutrition. This sounds easy, 
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but it is not. There are the day-in, day- 
out problems of menu planning, food 
storage and sanitation and budgeting to 
provide an attractive meal at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Our school lunch and milk programs 
are this Nation’s finest insurance of a 
strong, healthy, mentally alert genera- 
tion of young Americans. I hope the bill 
will be overwhelmingly approved. 
RANDOLPH SUPPORTS VITAL SCHOOL MILK- 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM OF BENEFIT TO 

WEST VIRGINIA CHILDREN 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my privilege and my responsibility to 
support S. 3467, to amend the National 
School Lunch Act. I had, earlier in 
this session, cosponsored two similar 
bills and had hoped to see them enacted 
into law. The legislation before us to- 
day, however, will strengthen the exist- 
ing program and provide for a needed 3- 
year extension of the benefits being 
realized by our children through the as- 
sistance this program affords. 

Over the past few months, I have re- 
ceived many letters from constituents in 
West Virginia pertaining to the school 
milk and school lunch legislation. The 
writers expressed concern that certain 
originial proposals sent to the Congress 
in the first months of this session would 
tend to weaken these beneficial assist- 
ance programs. These West Virginians 
are among many of our American citi- 
zens who have come to depend on the 
benefits our children receive through the 
free or reduced-price milk and lunch 
assistance in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

In my State, Mr. President, we have 
1,402 schools where 191,663 children, or 
42.3 percent of our total elementary and 
secondary school enrollment, benefit 
from this sustenance. According to the 
most recent data available, 15.7 percent, 
or almost one-sixth, of the 31,608,541 
school lunches served in West Virginia 
in 1964-65 were free or reduced-price 
lunches made available under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

For the benefit, therefore, of almost 
200,000 West Virginia children, who need 
the nourishment afforded under the pro- 
visions of this act, I am pleased to join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and his fine colleagues, who have 
recommended to us a bill which is rea- 
sonable, practicable, and responsive to 
the needs of the Nation’s children. 
STRENGTHENING THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 

PROGRAM 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
for a generation now our American edu- 
cation effort has been strengthened by 
the national school lunch program. We 
have learned through experience that 
the learning process functions best when 
a child has enough to eat. We know 
that good nutrition is basic to a healthy, 
alert child, and to an inquisitive mind, 

This year more than 18 million chil- 
dren will receive nutritious lunches at 
school. About 2 million of these will be 
free or at reduced prices for children 
who could not otherwise afford them. In 
some cases this will be the only well bal- 
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anced meal the child will receive all day. 
The program has grown steadily over the 
years but there are still 9 million children 
in schools with no food service. One 
million of these are children of poverty 
who should have a free or reduced-price 
meal. 

S. 3467 will carry forward the good 
work of the National School Lunch Act. 
Under the special milk program for chil- 
dren the dietary benefits our youngsters 
have been receiving from subsidized milk 
will be assured through 1970. However, 
I would have preferred to have this pro- 
gram made permanent, as it would be in 
the Proxmire bill, S, 2921, of which I 
am a cosponsor. Under the nonfood as- 
sistance program schools without food 
service facilities will be eligible for Fed- 
eral assistance up to 75 percent for food 
service projects to meet their students 
nutritional needs. 

A new and particular valuable feature 
of S. 3467 is the pilot breakfast program. 
Schools whose students come from poor 
economic areas and those whose students 
must travel long distances will be eligible. 
Thousands of children arrive at school 
hungry and this inevitably effects their 
span of attention and conduct. In rural 
areas, children frequently ride the bus 
for as much as an hour or more and then 
stand around and wait for school to 
start. These children leave home early 
and time often does not allow for ade- 
quate breakfast. They often must wait 
for 6 to 8 hours for lunch. In urban 
areas, thousands of children are in fami- 
lies where the mother must leave for 
work long before the children leave for 
school, Breakfast tends to be a ne- 
glected meal. The new program author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
vide up to 90 percent of the operating 
costs of programs to provide free or re- 
duced-price breakfasts for students in 
these schools. 

This program has wide support in Tex- 
as by those whose experience has made 
them most keenly aware of the good it 
will accomplish. I request the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to insert a 
letter from Mr. Charles M. Hicks, chief 
consultant of the school lunch program 
of the State of Texas, who notes that 
“the bill includes the best features of 
the President’s Child Nutrition Act of 
1966—H.R. 13361.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas EDUCATION AGENCY, 
Austin, Ter., June 17, 1966. 
Hon, RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have studied 
S. 3467 by Senator ELLENDER of Louisiana 
which was introduced in the Senate on June 
6, 1966. I am highly in favor of this bill as it 
does not reduce the amount of funds for the 
lunch and milk programs but it includes the 
best features of the President's Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 (H.R. 18361). You have al- 
ways supported the lunch and milk programs 
and I feel sure you will support S. 3467. 

We have had an increase in the lunch pro- 
gram the last few months of the past school 
year. Many school districts used part of 
their Title I funds under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 for addi- 
tional free lunches. Our records show that 
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$2,742,962 of Title I funds were budgeted for 
food service out of the $74,337,711 allocated 
to Texas. For the last several years the in- 
crease in the appropriation for school lunch 
has been enough to take care of our increase 
in participation and allow us to reimburse 
schools 5 cents per lunch. However, for the 
year just completed, we had to reduce the 
rates in April to 3 cents per lunch and we 
estimate that the rate for May will also be 
3 cents. This is less than the reimburse- 
ment for extra milk. 

Houston entered the Special Milk Program 
on September 20, 1965 and San Antonio on 
February 24, 1966. 

I estimate that Texas schools will serve 
150,000,000 lunches under the National 
School Lunch Program in 1966-67. This will 
require 7½ million dollars in order to reim- 
burse schools 5 cents per lunch. I hope that 
Congress will provide enough funds for us to 
reimburse schools 5 cents. I urge you to 
support and use your influence in behalf of 
sufficient appropriation for 5 cent reimburse- 
ment for all schools. 

Also, I am interested in Section 11 of the 
National School Lunch Act. We used the 
funds allocated to Texas this past year and 
we were able to help 31 schools extend their 
program, I hope Congress will appropriate 
at least 12 million dollars for this section, 
which is the amount the President recom- 
mended in the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

We appreciate the support you have given 
these programs in the past. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerel 


V. 
Cuas. M. HICKS, 
Chief Consultant, School Lunch Program. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
let the good work go forward. Let it not 
be said in our land of abundance any 
child is unable to learn because he is 
hunery. 

CENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
would like particularly to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, the committee’s 
firm statement in the report on S. 3467 
on the need for centralization of admin- 
istration of child feeding programs. I 
thoroughly concur with what they had to 
say in this respect: 

New section 24 would centralize in the De- 
partment of Agriculture the administration 
of all Federal programs designed to provide 
assistance to school food service programs. 
To the extent practicable other Federal agen- 
cies would be required to transfer to the 
Department of Agriculture any funds to be 
used for such assistance. The purpose of 
the Committee is that Federal assistance not 
be dissipated by being divided among vari- 
ous agencies and administered under vary- 
ing regulations through varying local 
agencies. 

In view of the proliferation of child feed- 
ing programs in schools, sponsored and fi- 
nanced by several agencies of the Federal 
Government, under varying regulations and 
standards, it seems time to express the in- 
tent of Congress that these programs be 
brought under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 


There was considerable discussion on 
this point in the committee hearings. We 
are in no way criticizing the efforts of 
these other agencies. There is still a 
great deal to be done in the way of im- 
proving child nutrition in this country 
and these other agencies were simply re- 
sponding to a need. Now that we are 
moving to broaden the authority of the 
Department of Agriculture in child food 
service, we want to make it as clear as 
possible that this agency and its coop- 
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erating State and local authorities bear 
the full responsibility for closing existing 
gaps. 

There was testimony from public wit- 
nesses as to the confusion that has arisen 
in States and in communities over di- 
vided authority in this field. We need to 
get back on the track in this respect and 
I believe the committee’s statement does 
the job. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad today to support S. 3467, the 
bill to amend the National School Lunch 
Act to include a 3-year extension of the 
special milk program, a pilot breakfast 
program, and nonfood assistance to 
schools unable to finance feeding facili- 
ties. 

Over the years, the school lunch pro- 
gram has been one of our most con- 
structive means of disposing of surplus 
agricultural commodities. It has also, 
during its 20-year operation, proved to be 
one of the best examples of cooperation 
among the Federal, State and local au- 
thorities, with the local communities and 
school boards assuming the largest re- 
sponsibility. But, its greatest purpose 
is to help in providing a nutritious hot 
lunch to schoolchildren, and certainly 
to those children who are the neediest. 

As pointed out in the report of the 
Committee on Agriculture, on which I 
serve, children received surplus foods 
through the schools as early as the 1930’s 
although the availability of the foods 
fluctuated. Within the next decade, 
section 32 funds were made available 
for a lunch program, but it was not until 
1946 that the program was put on a 
permanent basis. 

I first came to the Senate in 1947, and 
it has been my pleasure to support the 
school lunch program ever since, as I 
have supported the special milk program, 
the foodstamp program, and disposal of 
surplus foods through Public Law 480. 
These programs are good programs. I 
introduced the amendment, which was 
enacted into law, providing that surplus 
foods should be available to our own peo- 
ple first before donation or sale abroad. 
I have also urged Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture to provide a better variety and in- 
crease the nutritional value of the foods 
distributed to needy families. 

During the 1964-65 school year, 2.8 
billion lunches were served in 71,000 
schools throughout the country. In my 
State of Kentucky, over 77 million 
lunches were served, of which 13.7 per- 
cent were served at a reduced price; and 
it is estimated that the total number of 
hot meals will reach 80 million lunches 
in Kentucky in the 1966-67 school year. 
Kentucky has made fine progress under 
this program, and I call attention to the 
diligence and foresight of Mr. C. E. 
Bevins, the Kentucky director of school 
lunch, who has directed assistance into 
a great many remote and rural schools, 
even before the Congress provided funds 
under section 11 of the National School 
Lunch Act. Many of these districts, 
lacking funds to set up a lunch program, 
were able to secure money through the 
Economy Opportunity Act or the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
pon of which I have supported in the 

enate. 
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Last year, I urged and supported the 
amendment to the agricultural appro- 
priations bill, to provide the first $2 mil- 
lion for special assistance under section 
11, added by the Congress in 1962; and, 
under its first allocation under section 
11, Kentucky opened programs in 54 
schools. I hope very much the Senate 
Appropriations Committee will recom- 
mend the full $6.5 million for section 11, 
as requested by the administration, to 
reach the neediest children; and this 
amount can be provided by reducing ap- 
propriations for other sections of the 
bill. 


Earlier this year, Mr. Bevins published 
a comprehensive survey of the feeding 
programs in Kentucky. And Secretary 
Freeman, testifying before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on June 21, sum- 
marized the growth of the program in 
my State. I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks about Kentucky appear 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In the winter of 1962-63, through the vig- 
orous cooperation of the Kentucky State 
school lunch staff and local officials, we tried 
another approach to getting a lunch pro- 
gram started in isolated one- and two-room 
schools in the Appalachian area of eastern 
Kentucky. 

In the course of several months we were 
able to start a lunch program in 380 schools 
with an enrollment of about 11,000 children. 
In most of these schools, space for food stor- 
age, preparation, and service was virtually 
nonexistent, Sanitation facilities were no 
better. But the job was done, using two- 
burner hotplates, second-hand refrigerators 
and asking the children to bring a plate and 
utensils from home. 

The State School Lunch Director diverted 
extra Federal school lunch money to these 
schools as well as extra donated commodi- 
ties to provide a type A lunch. As you can 
well imagine, this whole program required an 
enormous effort and cooperation among all 
those involved, and the results in terms of 
improved health, attendance, and attention 
among participating children made the ef- 
fort more than worthwhile, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in the 
budget request for fiscal 1967, the admin- 
istration proposed that Federal appro- 
priations be reduced from the $103 mil- 
lion appropriated last year for the special 
milk program, to $21 million, and that 
funds for the National School Lunch Act 
be cut by $19 million, reducing the Fed- 
eral contribution by 1 cent a lunch. I 
joined Senator Proxmire’s bill, S. 2921, to 
express the sense of the Congress that 
the administration spend on the milk 
program the funds appropriated by the 
Congress—as $3 million were impounded 
during fiscal 1966—and in my statement 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
I urged the full funding of the school 
lunch and milk programs. 

Iam glad that the administration has 
made several revisions in its proposal, 
and I support the bill as reported by the 
Agriculture Committee. The committee 
bill would center all the school food dis- 
tribution programs in the Department of 
Agriculture, rather than to coordinate 
these programs with those under the 
poverty program as originally planned 
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by the administration. I note particu- 
larly that the program will be adminis- 
tered as before, by local school authori- 
ties, assisted by the parent-teacher’s 
associations and other local citizens. Its 
cost is about the same. It is an estab- 
lished program for schoolchildren. 

Schoolchildren, mothers, PTA groups, 
and school officials are looking to the 
Congress to assure the continuation and 
improvement of the school lunch and 
special milk programs, and the bill the 
Senate will adopt today is evidence that 
we will not disappoint them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that letters I have recently received 
on this subject from the Honorable Harry 
M. Sparks, superintendent of public in- 
struction for the State of Kentucky, and 
from Mr. C. E. Bevins, who is in charge 
of the school lunch program, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Frankfort, Ky., June 17, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cooper: While attending the 
Southern States Work Conference last week 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, it was announced 
that Senator ELLENDER of Louisiana intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate which would 
amend the National School Lunch Act. This 
amendment, if passed by Congress, would 
give Kentucky a better school lunch and 
special milk program than we have enjoyed 
in the past. It is our feeling, in Kentucky, 
that this bill is the one which would be 
more helpful to Kentucky than the admin- 
istration’s Child Nutrition Act. It is, if the 
information I have received is correct, a con- 
tinuation of what we have been doing sup- 
plemented by the newer concepts which are 
being promulgated. 

On behalf of Kentucky school officials, the 
State Department of Education and all Ken- 
tucky school pupils, we wish to express our 
appreciation for the support you have given 
to the school lunch and special milk program 
of the past and know you will want to con- 
tinue to help Kentucky as much as possible 
in the future. For all this, we are grateful. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry M. SPARKS, 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction. 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Frankfort, Ky., June 17, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Cooper: I have reviewed 
Senate Bill 3467 and find that it contains 
provisions for a continuation of the present 
School Lunch and Special Milk and 
includes certain aspects of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act which will strengthen the school 
food service program in Kentucky. It is my 
understanding that action will be taken in 
the Senate on this Bill early in the week of 
June 20. It is my feeling that the Ellender 
Bill is much to be preferred over the Child 
Nutrition Act, and I hope that it will be 
possible for the Kentucky Senators to sup- 
port it. 

I am writing to the members of the House 
from Kentucky and hope that the House can 
lay aside the Child Nutrition Act and take 
action on the Ellender Bill if they are given 
an opportunity to do so. 

On behalf of the boys and girls of Ken- 
tucky, thank you very much for all that you 
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have done on their behalf and for a con- 
tinuation of such consideration in the years 
to come. 
Very truly yours, 
OC. E. BEVINS, 
Director, Division of School Lunch. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
amendments to the National School 
Lunch Act that we are considering today 
in S. 3467 are good, sound and necessary 
if we are to provide a comprehensive, 
coordinated program to improve child 
nutrition in this country. We have come 
a long way under the national school 
lunch program and these amendments 
are intended to put us within reach of a 
goal that we have long sought and ac- 
cepted as only reasonable in a country 
as rich as this one in agricultural re- 
sources and as expert in meeting and 
solving problems. 

Under section 14 of S. 3467, provision 
is made for a 2-year pilot breakfast pro- 
gram in schools drawing attendance 
from children of low-income families 
and for schools where a substantial pro- 
portion of the children travel long dis- 
tances. I want to stress here that this 
new activity is to be initiated on a short- 
term, pilot basis. This is the approach 
that in the long run will result in sound 
legislative authority and effective pro- 
gram operations. 

There are thousands of children who 
arrive at school hungry for a variety of 
reasons. Section 14 is intended to meet 
two of these reasons head on. In rural 
areas, children frequently ride a bus for 
an hour or more to get to school and then 
wait around in the schoolyard for an 
extended period waiting for the bell to 
ring. Even if time had permitted them 
to have a breakfast at home, it may be 
5 to 6 hours before they have lunch. 

In urban areas, there are thousands of 
children in families where the mother 
must leave for work long before the 
children leave for school. An organized 
family breakfast is rare and breakfast 
tends to be the neglected meal. 

The importance of breakfast and other 
efforts to improve child nutrition are 
stated forthrightly in a publication is- 
sued jointly by the Office of Education 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
“Education: An Answer to Poverty.” 
This publication states: 

Hungry children are nonlearning children. 
... Scientific studies have shown con- 
clusively that the process of learning vir- 
tually ends when a human being becomes 
uncomfortably hungry. When a child ap- 
pears at school in the morning having had 
little or no breakfast, he might just as well 
have stayed home. The teacher’s effort is 
wasted. The curriculum, the long hours of 
professional preparation, the value of text- 
books and teaching aids are lost upon him. 
Similarly, a child without lunch loses most 
of the value of a school afternoon. A hungry 
child not only injures himself, but his dis- 
comfort may subtly disturb the teachings 
of a whole class, 


The breakfast program proposed under 
S. 3467 is based on the experience and 
approaches followed in the national 
school lunch program. Nutritional 
standards are now being developed by 
the nutritional experts of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture—not just for 
purposes of this amendment but because 
of increasing interest on the part of 
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many schools as to the best combinations 
of foods for a breakfast to meet the needs 
of children. 

The program under consideration to- 
day will be available to all children in 
schools selected by the State educational 
agency for participation. Those who 
can afford to pay will be expected to do 
so. The Federal funds made available 
will be used to help meet the cost of 
underwriting the breakfast for those who 
can afford only a token payment or who 
cannot afford to pay even a few cents. 

In the selection of schools, the State 
educational agencies will be asked to give 
particular consideration to those schools 
that are eligible for assistance under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. This is to assure a reasonably uni- 
form interpretation of need among the 
several Federal agencies concerned with 
strengthening programs for disadvan- 
taged children. 

In situations of very severe need, the 
Secretary is authorized to provide up to 
90 percent of the operating costs of the 
program. In most cases, however, the 
Federal assistance will be limited to pro- 
viding the food needed for the breakfast. 
As in the national school lunch program, 
State and local sources will defray the 
costs of labor and overhead. 

Although I have outlined only the pro- 
visions of the breakfast program, I be- 
lieve every phase of S. 3467 warrants our 
support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator From Alaska [Mr. 
GrRvuENING], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusseELL], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
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NEUBERGER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr, Pastore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton], and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. SIMPSON] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scort] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Stmpson] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 135 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 
Aiken Harris Morse 
Allott Hartke Morton 
Bartlett Hill Moss 
Bayh Holland Mundt 
Bennett Hruska Murphy 
Bible Inouye Muskie 
Boggs Jackson Nelson 
Brewster Javits Pearson 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Proxmire 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Russell, S. C. 
Church Lausche Smith 
Cooper Long, Mo, Sparkman 
Cotton Long, La. Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Talmadge 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
Douglas McCarthy Tower 
Eastland McGovern Tydings 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Mondale Young, Ohio 
Gore Monroney 
Griffin Montoya 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—24 
Anderson Hart Robertson 
Bass Hayden Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Clark McClellan Scott 
Dirksen McGee Simpson 
Dodd Neuberger Smathers 
Fulbright Pastore Symington 
Gruening Pell Williams, N.J. 


So the bill (S. 3467) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the passage of the child nutrition meas- 
ure which expands our school lunch pro- 
gram, the Senate again witnessed the ef- 
fective and highly able leadership of the 
senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the great chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Both 
vigorous and articulate, his strong han- 
dling of the measure assured swift ap- 
proval. But the action was typical for 
most measures backed with the excep- 
tional talents of Senator ELLENDER. 
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And to the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], goes 
equally high commendation for his char- 
acteristically outstanding leadership 
which assured a decisive victory for this 
measure. As always, we are most grate- 
ful for Senator AlKEN's outstanding co- 
operative efforts. 

Perhaps no Senator deserves more 
credit for or may share more justly in 
this great success for our Nation’s young- 
sters than the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
We all know how long and how vigorous- 
ly he has pressed for an expanded school 
lunch program. So today’s success in- 
deed is an achievement for Senator Prox- 
MIRE, won largely by his strong and abid- 
ing devotion. 

Others too played vital roles in obtain- 
ing the Senate’s unanimous acceptance 
of this measure. I refer to the effective 
advocacy of the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] and to the per- 
suasive cooperative assistance of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RIBICOFF]. 

But most of all we are again grateful 
for another unanimous adoption of a 
proposal achieved with the splendid co- 
operation of all Senators. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON INTEL- 
LIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of this week the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
tends to report to the Senate a commit- 
tee resolution proposing the creation of 
a Senate Committee on Intelligence Op- 
erations. 

Over the past several months, the 
question of the proper exercise of the 
Senate's responsibility for foreign intel- 
ligence operations, and particularly of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, has 
been the subject of considerable com- 
ment in the press and some debate on 
the floor of the Senate. This is a most 
serious matter which involves the consti- 
tutional responsibility of the Senate of 
the United States. When the Senate is 
called upon to make a decision in this 
matter, it should be permitted to act on 
the merits and substance of the issue. 
I am hopeful the issue will not be ob- 
scured by irrelevant arguments. 

Although the Central Intelligence 
Agency has rarely been the subject of 
legislation and of congressional com- 
ment infrequently over the years, much 
attention and discussion has been de- 
voted to the problem of congressional 
supervision of that Agency. This con- 
cern was reflected in the 1955 Hoover 
Commission recommendation that “the 
Congress consider creating a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Foreign Intel- 
ligence, similar to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy.” The concern was 
further reflected in the debate in the 
Senate in 1956 on the resolution offered 
by the present majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFELD]. The present proposal is 
much more modest than that recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. It 
relates only to the Senate. It would pro- 
vide for a nine-member committee com- 
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posed of three members each from the 
Appropriations, Armed Services, and 
Foreign Relations Committees, and it 
would be empowered to keep itself in- 
formed of activities in the field of for- 
eign intelligence operations. The prac- 
tical effect of the resolution would be to 
add three members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to the present CIA over- 
sight subcommittee. Its effect would be 
to authorize the Central Intelligence 
Agency to provide to three members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in- 
formation it now provides to selected 
members of the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees and to the nine 
members of the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board. 

What is at stake is nothing less than 
the constitutional responsibility of the 
Senate to advise and consent to the for- 
eign relations of the United States. In 
the Senate the burden of this respon- 
sibility is assigned to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The Standing Rules 
of the Senate list, among other areas of 
jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, “relations of the United 
States with foreign nations generally” 
and “intervention abroad and declara- 
tions of war.” Leaving aside the matter 
of interventions abroad, in which one 
would certainly have to include the Bay 
of Pigs, the responsibility of the commit- 
tee for the “relations of the United 
States with foreign nations generally” 
makes it clear that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations does have at least 
partial responsibility for the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other agen- 
cies which operate more or less ex- 
clusively in the foreign relations area. 
Its jurisdiction appears, from a reading 
of the rules of the Senate, much clearer 
in this matter than that of the Armed 
Services Committee, whose jurisdiction 
under the rules would not appear to ex- 
tend to areas where the foreign relations 
of the United States are concerned. The 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee derives—and this is apparently 
the case made by its distinguished chair- 
man—from the precedent of the Senate 
that legislative oversight of a Govern- 
ment agency is traditionally vested in 
the committee which reported the bill 
by which the agency was created. 

In this connection the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee has sug- 
gested that if the Foreign Relations 
Committee can claim representation on 
the CIA oversight committee, then the 
Armed Services Committee should have 
representation on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I would certainly have no 
objection to that if it could be demon- 
strated that the Secretary of State re- 
fused to make available to the Armed 
Services Committee information he was 
willing to make available to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. As Senators are 
aware, the Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency has advised the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that he is unwilling to make avail- 
able to members of that committee infor- 
mation that is made available to selected 
members of the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees and to the 
President’s Advisory Board. 
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The issue then turns on whether or 
not the Central Intelligence Agency does, 
in fact, carry out actions which affect 
the foreign relations of the United 
States. It is my judgment that it does, 
and that, further, its role in this area 
has increased over the years and is still 

. It is not relevant to con- 
tend that the CIA is not authorized to 
make foreign policy. Of course, it is not 
so authorized. The foreign policy of the 
United States is “made” by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate and, to a lesser extent, of the 
whole Congress. But I believe it is diffi- 
cult to argue against the conclusion that 
the CIA has in the past and does by its 
present actions continue to create situ- 
ations to which policy must be adjusted. 
In such cases, whether it is “making” 
policy or merely “influencing” policy is 
largely a question of semantics. 

This aspect of its activities, as opposed 
to its purely intelligence-gathering role, 
has been called by some an expansion of 
its original mandate. In 1963, former 
President Harry S. Truman wrote: 

For some time I have been disturbed by 
the way the CIA has been diverted from its 
original assignment. It has become an oper- 
ational and at times a policy-making arm of 
the Government. This has led to trouble 
and may have compounded our difficulties 
in several explosive areas. 

I never had any thought that when I set 
up the CIA that it would be injected into 
peacetime cloak and dagger operations. 
Some of the complications and embarrass- 
ment that I think we have experienced are 
in part attributable to the fact that this 
quiet intelligence arm of the President has 
been so removed from its intended role that 
it is being interpreted as a symbol of sin- 
ister and mysterious foreign intrigue—and a 
subject for cold war enemy propaganda. 


Public debate on this important mat- 
ter has unfortunately been hampered by 
irrelevant considerations. 

First, some have suggested that if we 
pass this resolution, we would be imply- 
ing that the present committee and its 
chairman have been derelict in their 
duty. This is not at all the opinion of 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Senator from Georgia has 
served this body ably, with distinction 
and dedication for many years. He 
serves it today as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, as a ranking 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and as chairman of the Joint 
CIA Subcommittee of those two standing 
committees. He serves it as a member of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee and of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. He also serves as a 
member of the Democratic Policy Com- 
mittee and of the Democratic Steering 
Committee. He was also a member of 
the Warren Commission which investi- 
gated the assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

Mr. President, I suggest rather that it 
is the Foreign Relations Committee 
which would be guilty of dereliction if it 
did not seek to provide itself with the in- 
formation which it requires to fulfill its 
constitutional responsibility. Rather 
than making a claim to be included, we 
are attempting to resist exclusion from 
an area in which we have a right to 
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knowledge. The committee is not 
muscling in. 

Second, it has been suggested that in- 
dividuals who serve as sources of infor- 
mation for the CIA would be compro- 
mised or even their lives threatened if 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee were permitted to exercise their 
responsibility. It has even been sug- 
gested that the very discussion of the 
CIA on the floor of the Senate may im- 
peril lives—one presumably excepts those 
instances where Senators have risen to 
defend the CIA. I believe there is no 
substance to these charges. For the 
Foreign Relations Committee to fulfill its 
responsibility, it is not necessary, in my 
judgment, for it to know the identity of 
the individuals who may serve the CIA 
as sources. Our proper concern is pol- 
icy, and the actions which can have a de- 
termining effect on that policy. 

Third, it has been implied that some 
Members of the Senate cannot be trusted 
with information which invctves the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

All members of the Senate appreciate 
the distinction between information re- 
lating to the national security and the 
kind of information which in no way in- 
volves the national security. I believe 
it serves no useful purpose to debate 
whether one committee or another, or 
one side of the aisle or the other, is more 
frequently the source of leaks. But I 
do not know of a single instance in which 
a member has divulged information af- 
fecting the national security which was 
made available to him in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

If it is the judgment of the Senate 
that the present membership of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is unre- 
liable, then consideration should be given 
to changing its membership. The im- 
portant thing is that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee be in a position to meet 
its responsibilities. 

Fourth, some have stated that the 
number of persons with access to in- 
formation about the Central Intelligence 
Agency ought to be quite limited. I 
would agree with that. I cannot agree 
that the addition of three members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to the 
present subcommittee would inordi- 
nately increase the number. Rather, 
the contrary may well be the case; for 
if the Senate fails to act on this resolu- 
tion, if it fails to establish a formal 
structure for oversight of the CIA, the 
present arrangement, whose informal 
nature permits considerable expansion 
beyond nine will be continued. 

Let us examine the present situation. 
In the Senate, the CIA Subcommittee 
has a potential membership of nine—five 
from Armed Services and four from Ap- 
propriations—although at present only 
seven Senators are actually serving be- 
cause of overlapping membership on the 
two committees. In the House, oversight 
of the CIA is exercised by a subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
L. MENDEL Rivers; this subcommittee is 
composed of the 11 ranking members of 
the Armed Services Committee including, 
in addition to the chairman [Mr. Rrv- 
ERS], Congressmen PHILBIN, HEBERT, 
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PRICE, FISHER, Harpy, BENNETT, BATES, 
ARENDS, O'KoNsKI, and Bray. Oversight 
of the CIA is also exercised by the House 
Appropriations Committee, which has 
always declined to state publicly: One, 
who the members are who perform this 
function; two, how many members are 
involved; three, how they are selected; 
four, whether a subcommittee exists to 
perform this function. We just do not 
know how many House Members are in- 
volved. We do know, however, that the 
nine members of the President’s Advi- 
sory Board are included among those 
who receive full information and also 
that a number of members of the Bureau 
of the Budget are informed as to CIA 
activities. 

Mr. President, one may surely assume 
that nine responsible Members of the 
Senate of the United States will guard 
at least as carefully as an undetermined 
number of Members of the House, nine 
members of the President’s Advisory 
Board, or any one of the thousands of 
members of the executive branch, in- 
formation affecting the national secu- 
rity of the United States and the lives of 
its citizens. 

Finally, it has been suggested that 
there is no need for members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee to receive CIA 
information because there is a new Di- 
rector. But those in favor of the For- 
eign Relations Committee’s playing a 
role have never suggested that the per- 
son of the Director had any relation to 
the problem. Actually it is irrelevant, 
for this problem of the CIA’s foreign 
policy role has developed over the years, 
under a series of Directors. 

It is my judgment that to permit the 
Foreign Relations Committee to share 
this responsibility would strengthen the 
CIA and help protect it from some of the 
charges that are made; for by acting to 
formalize the oversight structure, the 
whole Senate would be meeting its re- 
sponsibility more effectively. This in 
turn would lead to increased public con- 
fidence that the CIA is being adequately 
controlled, a confidence that to some 
extent now appears lacking. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS AND CLEAN 
RIVERS RESTORATION ACT OF 
1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1332, S. 2947, the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Amendments and Clean 
Rivers Restoration Act of 1966. I do this 
so that the bill will become the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2947) to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Amendments 
and Clean Rivers Restoration Act of 1966”. 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after section 18, as added 
by this Act, a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE II—CLEAN RIVERS RESTORATION PROGRAM 
“Short title 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Clean Rivers Restoration Act of 1966’. 


“Statement of purpose 


“Sec. 202. It is the purpose of this title 
to authorize pollution control and abate- 
ment programs designed to reclaim, restore, 
and maintain the natural waters of the Na- 
tion through the preparation and develop- 
ment of comprehensive river basin pollution 
control and abatement plans and through 
the establishment of economic ircentives to 
encourage waste treatment consistent with 
water quality standards effected as a result of 
section 10(c) of this Act. 


“Planning agencies 


“Sec. 203. In furtherance of the purposes 
of this title, the Secretary shall, at the re- 
quest of the Governor or Governors of one 
or more States, designate a planning agency 
which provides for adequate representation 
of appropriate Federal, State, interstate, 
local, or when appropriate, international in- 
terests in the river basin or portion thereof 
involyed and which is capable of developing 
an effective, comprehensive water quality 
control and abatement plan that is part of 
or consistent with a comprehensive river 
basin water resources plan. 


“Comprehensive river basin plans 


“Sec. 204. Each planning agency designated 
pursuant to section 203 of this title shall 
develop a comprehensive pollution control 
and abatement plan which is part of or 
consistent with a comprehensive river basin 
water resources plan and which— 

“(1) is consistent with any water quality 
standards established for interestate waters 
within the river basin pursuant to section 
10(c) of this Act; 

“(2) recommends such treatment works 
and sewer systems as will provide the most 
effective and economical means of collection, 
storage, treatment, and purification of wastes 
and provides means to encourage both muni- 
cipal and industrial use of such works and 
systems; and 

“(3) provides for maintenance and im- 
provement of water quality standards within 
the basin or portion thereof and includes 
proposed methods of adequately financing 
those facilities as may be necessary to imple- 
ment the plan. 


“Submission of plan 


“Sec. 206. Upon completion of a proposed 
comprehensive pollution control and abate- 
ment plan or portion thereof, each planning 
agency shall transmit the plan to the Gover- 
nor of each State, each interstate agency, 
international commission, and each local 
agency covered by the plan or portion thereof. 
Each such Governor, agency, or commission 
shall have sixty days from the date of the 
receipt of the proposed plan to submit views, 
comments, and recommendations. The plan- 
ning agency shall consider such views, com- 
ments, and recommendations and may make 
appropriate changes or modifications in the 
proposed plan. The planning agency shall 
then submit the proposed plan to the Secre- 
tary together with the views, comments, and 
recommendations of each such Governor, 
agency, or commission. 
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“Review within Federal Government 


“Sec. 206. (a) Upon receipt of a proposed 
comprehensive pollution control and abate- 
ment plan or portion thereof from a planning 
agency, the Secretary shall transmit it to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the Water Resources Council, and, 
when appropriate, the Secretary of State, for 
review. 

“(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Water Resources 
Council, and the Secretary of State, shall 
notify the Secretary of the Interior, within 
sixty days, of the results of their review. 

“(c) The Secretary shall review the plan 
or portion thereof and the recommendations 
received under subsection (b) and under 
section 205, and, if he determines that the 
plan or portion thereof adequately and effec- 
tively complies with section 204 of this title, 
he shall approve the plan or portion thereof. 


“Grant program for treatment works 


“Sec, 207. After designation of an ap- 
propriate planning agency for any river 
basin or portion thereof, the Secretary may 
accept applications from and make grants 
to local, State, or interstate agencies from 
such funds as may be appropriated pursuant 
to section 8 of this Act to assist in financing 
construction of treatment works within such 
river basin or portion thereof subject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) the amount of the grant shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the estimated 
reasonable construction costs of such treat- 
ment works; 

“(2) no application for a grant shall be 
approved until the Secretary determines that 
the proposed project (a) is consistent with 
and carries out the purpose of this title, 
(b) will be properly and efficiently operated 
and maintained, (c) is designed so that an 
adequate capacity will be available to serve 
the reasonably foreseeable growth need of 
the area, (d) when located, in whole or in 
part, in urbanized areas, meets any require- 
ments with respect to planning and pro- 
graming as have been prescribed by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment with respect to water and sewer proj- 
ects under title VII of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965, and (e) 
provides, when appropriate, for joint waste 
treatment; 

“(3) no grants shall be available to assist 
in financing the construction of any such 
works which are receiving a Federal grant 
under other provisions of law, except the 
Appalachiah Regional Development Act of 
1965 or title I of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; 

“(4) no application for a grant shall be 
approved unless the Governor of the State 
in which the project is located provides 
satisfactory assurance that statewide water 
quality standards consistent with section 
10(c) of this Act are in effect or will be 
established in such State; 

“(5) no application for a grant shall be 
approved unless the State in which the proj- 
ect is located agrees to provide not less than 
30 per centum of the estimated total project 
cost; and 

“(6) no application for a grant shall be 
approved for any project in such river basin 
or portion thereof after three years following 
the date of designation of such planning 
agency unless such project is in conformance 
with a plan approved pursuant to section 
206(c). 

“Labor standards 

“Sec. 208. The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects for 
which grants are made under section 207 
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shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing for the same type of work on 
similar construction in the locality, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, in accord- 
ance with the Act of March 3, 1931, as 
amended, known as the Davis-Bacon Act (46 
Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall have, with respect to 
the labor standards specified in this subsec- 
tion, the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 14, 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S.C, 276c). 

“Approval of grants from other agencies 

“Sec. 209. After the Secretary approves a 
comprehensive pollution control and abate- 
ment plan or portion thereof for a river 
basin or portion thereof, an application for a 
grant to assist in financing the construction 
of treatment works in such basin or portion 
thereof made under any other provision of 
law shall not be approved by the head of any 
other Federal agency, by the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission or other regional commis- 
sions established pursuant to the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 unless it substantially conforms, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, to such plan. 

“Authorization of planning expenses 

“Sec. 210. (a) In carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 204 of this title, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay such expenses of 
each planning agency as are necessary to im- 
plement formulation of the plan. Each 
planning agency shall prepare a budget an- 
nually and transmit it to the Secretary. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, which 
sums shall be available until expended. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 211. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) the term ‘planning agency’ includes, 
but is not limited to, interstate agencies, or 
commissions established by or pursuant to an 
agreement or compact approved by the 
Congress; 

(2) the term ‘local, State, or interstate 
agencies’ includes agencies of States, munici- 
palities, and other political subdivisions of 
a State, public corporate bodies, public agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of one or more 
States, Indian tribes, conservancy districts, 
interstate agencies, or commissions estab- 
lished by or pursuant to an agreement or 
compact approved by the Congress; 

“(3) the term ‘construction’ includes pre- 
liminary planning to determine the economic 
and engineering feasibility of treatment 
works, the engineering, architectural, legal, 
fiscal, and economic investigations and 
studies, surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures, and 
other action necessary to the construction of 
treatment works; and the erection, building, 
acquisition, alteration, remodeling, improve- 
ment, or extension of treatment works; and 
the inspection and supervision of the con- 
struction of treatment works; and 

“(4) the term ‘river basin’ includes, but is 
not limited to, land areas drained by a river 
and its tributaries, streams, coastal waters, 
estuaries, bays, and lakes. 

“Other authority not affected 

“Sec. 212. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to displace, supersede, limit, or 
modify any interstate compact or the juris- 
diction or responsibility of any legally estab- 
lished joint or common agency of two or 
more States, or two or more States and the 
Federal Government or to affect the juris- 
diction, powers, or prerogatives of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, United States 
and Canada, the Permanent Engineering 
Board and the United States operating en- 
tity or entities established pursuant to the 
Columbia River Basin Treaty, signed at 
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Washington, January 17, 1961, or the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico.” 


TITLE II 

Sec. 201. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the heading above section 1: 
“TITLE I—WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM” 

Sec. 202. (a) Effective July 1, 1967, section 
5 of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is amended in subsection (d) by striking out 
all of paragraph (2) of such subsection, and 
inserting a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection 
there is authorized to be appropriated $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and $30,000,00 for the fiscal 
year ending June 3, 1970, and each fiscal year 
thereafter, and sums so appropriated shall 
remain available until expended.” 

(b) Section 5 is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(g)(1) The Secretary shall, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Water Resources 
Council, and with other appropriate Federal, 
State, interstate, or local public bodies and 
private organizations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals, conduct and promote, and en- 
courage contributions to, a comprehensive 
study of the effects of pollution, including 
sedimentation, in the estuaries and estuarine 
zones of the United States on fish and wild- 
life, on sport and commercial fishing, on rec- 
reation, on water supply and water power, 
and on other beneficial purposes. Such 
study shall also consider the effect of demo- 
graphic trends, the exploitation of mineral 
resources and fossil fuels, land and industrial 
development, navigation, flood and erosion 
control, and other uses of estuaries and estu- 
arine zones upon the pollution of the waters 
therein. 

“(2) In conducting the above study, the 
Secretary shall assemble, coordinate, and or- 
ganize all existing pertinent information on 
the Nation’s estuaries and estuarine zones; 
carry out a program of investigations and 
surveys to supplement existing information 
in representative estuaries and estuarine 
zones; and identify the problems and areas 
where further research and study are re- 
quired. 

“(3) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a final report of the study author- 
ized by this subsection not later than three 
years after the date of enactment of this sub- 
section. Copies of the report shall be made 
available to all interested parties, public and 
private. The report shall include, but not be 
limited to— 

“(A) an analysis of the importance of 
estuaries to the economic and social well- 
being of the people of the United States and 
of the effects of pollution upon the use and 
enjoyment of such estuaries; 

“(B) a discussion of the major economic, 
social, and ecological trends occurring in the 
estuarine zones of the Nation; 

“(C) recommendations for a comprehen- 
sive national program for the preservation, 
study, use, and development of estuaries of 
the Nation, and the respective responsibilities 
which should be assumed by Federal, State, 
and local governments and by public and pri- 
vate interests. 

“(4) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,000,000 per annum for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years, to carry out the 

of this subsection. 

“(5) The term ‘estuarine zones’ means an 
environmental system consisting of an 
estuary and those transitional areas which 
are consistently influenced or affected by 
water from an estuary such as, but not lim- 
ited to, salt marshes, coastal and intertidal 
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areas, bays, harbors, lagoons, inshore waters, 
and channels. 

“The term ‘estuary’ means all or part of 
the mouth of a navigable or interstate river 
or stream or other body of water having 
unimpaired natural connection with open 
sea and within which the sea water is meas- 
urably diluted with fresh water derived from 
land drainage.” 

Sec. 203. Section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Grants for research and development 

“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to any State, municipality, 
or intermunicipal or interstate agency for 
the purpose of— 

“(1) assisting in the development of any 
project which will demonstrate a new or 
improved method of controlling the dis- 
charge into any waters of untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage or other wastes from 
sewers which carry storm water or both storm 
water and sewage or other wastes, or 

“(2) assisting in the development of any 
project which will demonstrate advanced 
waste treatment and water purification 
methods or new or improved methods of 
joint treatment systems for municipal and 
industrial wastes, 


and for the purpose of reports, plans, and 
specifications in connection therewith. The 
Secretary is authorized to provide for the 
conduct of research and demonstrations 
relating to the purpose set forth in clause 
(1) or (2) by contract with public or private 
agencies and institutions and with individ- 
uals without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 
of the Revised Statutes; except that not to 
exceed 25 per centum of the total amount 
appropriated under authority of this section 
for any fiscal year may be expended under 
authority of this sentence during such fiscal 
year. 

“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) No grant shall be made for any 
project pursuant to this section unless such 
project shall have been approved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies and by the Secretary; 

“(2) No grant shall be made for any project 
in an amount exceeding 75 per centum of 
the estimated reasonable cost thereof as 
determined by the Secretary; and 

“(3) No grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect under this section unless the Secretary 
determines that such project will serve as a 
useful demonstration for the purpose set 
forth in clause (1) or (2) of subsection (a). 

“(c) For the purposes of this section there 
are authorized to be appropriatei— 

“(1) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for each of the next three succeed- 
ing fiscal years, the sum of $20,000,000 per 
fiscal year for the purpose set forth in clause 
(1) of subsection (a), including contracts 
pursuant to such subsection for such pur- 
pose; and 

“(2) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1967, and for each of the next four succeed- 
ing fiscal years, the sum of $25,000,000 per 
fiscal year for the purpose set forth in clause 
(2) of subsection (a), including contracts 
pursuant to such subsection for such pur- 
pose. 
Sums so appropriated shall remain available 
until expended. No grant or contract for the 
purpose of either such clause (1) or (2) shall 
be made for any project in any fiscal year 
in an amount exceeding 12% per centum 
of the total amount authorized for the pur- 
pose of such clause in such fiscal year.” 

Sec. 204. Subsection (a) of section 7 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out “and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $5,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for each succeeding 
fiscal year to and including the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,000, and for each 
succeeding fiscal year to and including the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $10,000,000". 

Sec. 205. Effective after June 30, 1967, sub- 
section (b) of section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 
(1) No grant shall be made for any project 
pursuant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or agen- 
cies and by the Secretary and unless such 
project is included in a comprehensive pro- 
gram developed pursuant to this Act; (2) no 
grant shall be made for any project in an 
amount exceeding 30 per centum of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost thereof as determined 
by the Secretary: Provided, That the grantee 
agrees to pay the remaining cost: Provided 
further, That, in the case of a project which 
will serve more than one municipality, the 
Secretary shall, on such basis as he deter- 
mines to be reasonable and equitable, allo- 
cate to each municipality to be served by 
such project its share of the estimated rea- 
sonable cost of such project; (3) no grant 
shall be made for any project under this 
section until the applicant has made pro- 
vision satisfactory to the Secretary for as- 
suring proper and efficient operation and 
maintenance of the treatment works after 
completion of the construction thereof; and 
(4) no grant shall be made for any project 
under this section unless such project is in 
conformity with the State water pollution 
control plan submitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 7 and has been certified by 
the State water pollution control’ agency as 
entitled to priority over other eligible projects 
on the basis of financial as well as water pol- 
lution control needs.” 

Sec. 206. Subsection (c) of section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by inserting after “The allotments 
of a State under the second, third, and 
fourth sentences of this subsection shall be 
available, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, for payments with respect 
to projects in such State which have been 
approved under this section” a comma and 
the following: “except that in the case of 
any project on which construction was 
initiated in such State after June 30, 1966, 
and which meets the requirements for as- 
sistance under this section but was con- 
structed without such assistance, such al- 
lotments for any fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1972, shall also be available for 
payments in reimbursement of State or local 
funds used for such project prior to July 
1, 1972, to the extent that assistance could 
have been provided under this section if 
such project had been approved pursuant to 
this section and adequate funds had been 
available. In the case of any project on 
which construction was initiated in such 
State after June 30, 1966, and which was 
constructed with assistance pursuant to 
this section but the amount of such assist- 
ance was a lesser per centum of the cost 
of construction than was allowable pursuant 
to this section, such allotments shall also be 
available for payments in reimbursement of 
State or local funds used for such project 
prior to July 1, 1972, to the extent that as- 
sistance could have been provided under 
this section if adequate funds had been 
available.” 

Sec. 207. Effective after June 30, 1967, sub- 
section (d) of section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out all beginning with “and $15C,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967” 
through the end of such subsection and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal yeas ending June 
30, 1967, $600,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $1,250,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1970, $1,500,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972. Sums so appropriated shall re- 
main available until expended.” 

Sec. 208. Section 8(f) of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act is amended by 
deleting, in the first sentence, the words 
“amount of such grant” and insert in lieu 
thereof “total construction costs”. 

Sec. 209. Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is further amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(h)(1) Upon application the Secretary 
may make a loan to any State, municipality, 
or intermunicipal or interstate agency to 
which he has agreed to make a grant pursu- 
ant to this section, for the purpose of help- 
ing to finance its share of the cost of con- 
struction for which such grant is to be 
made. Any such loan shall be made only 
(A) after the Secretary determines that such 
State, municipality, or agency has made 
satisfactory provision for assuring proper and 
efficient operation and maintenance of the 
treatment works being constructed after 
completion of such construction, and (B) if 
such State, municipality, or agency shows it 
is unable to secure such funds from non- 
Federal sources upon terms and conditions 
which the Secretary determines to be reason- 
able and consistent with the purposes of this 
section. Loans pursuant to this subsection 
shall bear interest at a rate which the Sec- 
retary determines to be adequate to cover 
the costs of the funds to the Treasury as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age yields of outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States having maturi- 
ties comparable to the maturities of loans 
made pursuant to this subsection. 

“(2) Loans pursuant to this subsection 
shall mature within such period as may be 
determined by the Secretary to be appro- 
priate but not exceeding forty years. 

“(3) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this sub- 
section but not to exceed a total of $250,- 
000,000, No loan or loans pursuant to this 
subsection with respect to any one project 
shall exceed an amount equal to 10 per- 
centum of such total.” 

Sec. 210. Section 10(d) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively, and by 

inserting before such paragraphs a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(2) Whenever the Secretary, upon re- 
ceipt of reports, surveys, or studies from any 
duly constituted international agency, has 
reason to believe that any pollution referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section which 
endangers the health or welfare of persons 
in a foreign country is occurring, and the 
Secretary of State requests him to abate such 
pollution, he shall give formal notification 
thereof to the State water pollution con- 
trol agency of the State in which such dis- 
charge or discharges originate and to the 
interstate water pollution control agency, if 
any, and shall call promptly a conference of 
such agency or agencies, if he believes that 
such pollution is occurring in sufficient 
quantity to warrant such action. The Sec- 
retary, through the Secretary of State, shall 
invite the foreign country which may be ad- 
versely affected by the pollution to attend 
and participate in the conference, and the 
representative of such country shall, for the 
purpose of the conference and any further 
proceeding resulting from such conference, 
have all the rights of a State water pollution 
control agency. This paragraph shall ap- 
Ply only to a foreign country which the Sec- 
retary determines has given the United 
States essentially the same rights with re- 
spect to the prevention and control of water 
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pollution occurring in that country as is 
given that country by this paragraph. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to modify, amend, repeal, or otherwise affect 
the provision of the 1909 Boundary Waters 
Treaty between Canada and the United 
States relative to the control and abatement 
of water pollution in waters covered by that 
treaty.” 

Sec. 211. Section 10(d)(3) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (as redesignated 
by this Act) is amended by inserting after 
the first sentence thereof the following: “In 
addition, it shall be the responsibility of the 
chairman of the conference to give every 
person contributing to the alleged pollution 
or affected by it an opportunity to make a 
full statement of his views to the conference.” 

Sec. 212. Section 10 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by adding a new subsection 
(k) to read as follows: 

“(k) (1) In connection with any conference 
called under this section the Secretary is au- 
thorized to require any person whose alleged 
activities result in discharges causing or con- 
tributing to water pollution, or whose activi- 
ties may affect the quality of the waters in- 
volved in such conference, to file with him, in 
such form as he may prescribe, a report, 
based on existing data, furnishing such in- 
formation as may reasonably be required as 
to the character, kind, and quantity of such 
discharges and the use of facilities or other 
means to prevent or reduce such discharges 
by the person filing such a report. After 
such conference has been held, the Secretary 
shall require such additional reports to the 
extent recommended by such conference. 
Such report shall be made under oath or 
otherwise, as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be filed with the Secretary within 
such reasonable period as the Secretary may 
prescribe, unless additional time be granted 
by the Secretary. No person shall be required 
in such report to divulge trade secrets or 
secret processes, and all information reported 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
Poses of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. 

“(2) If any person required to file any re- 
port under this subsection shall fail to do 
so within the time fixed by the Secretary for 
filing the same, and such failure shall con- 
tinue for thirty days after notice of such 
default, such person shall forfeit to the 
United States the sum of $100 for each and 
every day of the continuance of such failure, 
which forfeiture shall be payable into the 
Treasury of the United States, and shall be 
recoverable in a civil suit in the name of the 
United States brought in the district where 
such person has his principal office or in any 
district in which he does business: Provided, 
That the Secretary may upon application 
therefor remit or mitigate any forfeiture pro- 
vided for under this subsection and he shall 
have authority to determine the facts upon 
all such applications. 

“(3) It shall be the duty of the various 
United States attorneys, under the direction 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to prosecute for the recovery of such for- 
teitures.“ 

Sec. 213. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing immediately after section 16 two new 
sections to read as follows: 

“Cost estimate and study 

“Sec. 17. In order to provide the basis for 
evaluating programs authorized by this Act, 
the development of new programs, and to 
furnish the Congress with the information 
necessary for authorization of appropriations 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1972, 
the Secretary, in cooperation with State wa- 
ter pollution control agencies and other wa- 
ter pollution control planning agencies, shall 
make a detailed estimate of the cost of car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act; a com- 
prehensive study of the economic impact on 
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affected units of government of the cost of 
installation of treatment facilities; and a 
comprehensive analysis of the national re- 
quirements for and cost of treating munici- 
pal, industrial, and other effluent to attain 
such water quality standards as established 
pursuant to this Act or applicable State law. 
The Secretary shall submit such detailed 
estimate and such comprehensive study of 
such cost for the five-year period beginning 
July 1, 1968, to the Congress no later than 
January 10, 1968, such study to be updated 
each year thereafter. 

“Study of pollution from boats and vessels 

“Sec. 18. (a) For the purpose of protect- 
ing the public health and welfare, the Secre- 
tary, in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, shall con- 
duct a study of the extent of pollution from 
boats and vessels on such part of the Great 
Lakes as is under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in harbors or ports of such 
lakes under such jurisdiction and on other 
navigable waters of the United States, and 
shall report the results of such study, to- 
gether with recommendations for an effec- 
tive program to control the dumping of ref- 
use and the discharge of waste from boats 
and vessels on such waters, to the Congress 
no later than July 1, 1967. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a tech- 
nical committee to meet at his discretion 
and advise in the formulation of recom- 
mendations pursuant to this section. Such 
committee shall be composed of representa- 
tives of the Departments of the Interior, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Army, 
and Commerce, the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating, owners and oper- 
ators of Great Lakes vessels, and such other 
persons as the Secretary may determine. 
Members of such technical committee who 
are not regular full-time employees of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings of such committee or otherwise engaged 
on business of such committee, be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
diem, including traveltime, and, while so 
serying away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

„e) For the purposes of this section the 
term— 

“(1) ‘Waste’ includes human toilet waste, 
wash and laundry waste, and kitchen and 
galley waste; and 

“(2) ‘refuse’ includes garbage, dunnage, 
and other trash.” 

Sec. 214. Section 13 of the Act of March 
3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1152; 33 U.S.C. 407) is 
amended by inserting after the word “there- 
by” in the second proviso the following: 
“and whenever the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that it is consistent with the 
p of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.).“. 

Sec. 215. Effective thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924 (43 Stat. 604; 33 U.S.C. 431 
et seq.), is amended to read as follows: 
“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924“. 

“Sec. 2. When used in this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

“(a) ‘oil’ means oil of any kind or in any 
form, including fuel oil, sludge, and oil 
refuse; 

“(b) ‘person’ means an individual, com- 
pany, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion; any owner, operator, master, officer, or 
employee of a vessel; any owner, operator, 
Officer, or employee of a shore installation 
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or terminal facility; and any officer, agent, 
or employee of the United States; 

“(c) ‘terminal facility’ means any pier, 
wharf, dock, or similar structure to which a 
vessel may be moored or secured, or upon, 
within, or contiguous to which equipment 
and appurtenances dealing with oil may be 
located, including, but not limited to, stor- 
age tanks, pipelines, pumps, and oil trucks; 

„d) ‘shore installation’ means any build- 
ing, group of buildings, manufacturing or 
industrial plants, or equipment of any kind 
adjacent to the coastal, interstate, or naviga- 
ble waters, and adjoining shorelines of the 
United States, upon, within, or contiguous 
to which equipment and appurtenances deal- 
ing with oil may be located, including, but 
not limited to, storage tanks, pipelines, 
pumps, and oil trucks; 

“(e) ‘discharge’ means any accidental, neg- 
ligent, or willful spilling, leaking, pumping, 
pouring, emitting, emptying, or other release 
of liquid; and 

“(f) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Except in case of emergency 
imperiling life or property, or unavoidable 
accident, collision, or stranding, and except 
as other wise permitted by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary as hereinafter au- 
thorized, it is unlawful for any person to 
discharge or permit the discharge from any 
boat, vessel, shore installation, or terminal 
facility of oil by any method, means, or man- 
ner into or upon the coastal, interstate, or 
navigable waters, and adjoining shorelines of 
the United States. 

“(b) Any person discharging or permitting 
the discharge of oil from any boat, vessel, 
shore installation, or terminal facility into 
or upon the coastal, interstate, or navigable 
waters of the United States shall remove the 
same from the coastal, interstate, or navi- 
gable waters, and adjoining shorelines im- 
mediately. If such person fails to do so, the 
Secretary may remove the oil or may arrange 
for its removal, and such person shall be lia- 
ble to the United States, in addition to the 
penalties prescribed in section 4 of this Act, 
for all costs and expenses reasonably in- 
curred by the Secretary in removing the oil 
from the coastal, interstate, or navigable 
waters, and adjoining shorelines of the United 
States. When the oil has been discharged 
from a boat or vessel, these costs and ex- 
penses shall constitute a lien on such vessel 
which may be recovered in proceedings by 
libel in rem. When the oil has been dis- 
charged from a shore installation or terminal 
facility, these costs and expenses may be re- 
covered in proceedings by libel in personam. 

“(c) The Secretary may prescribe regu- 
lations which— 

“(1) permit the discharge of oil from boats 
or vessels in such quantities, under such 
conditions, and at such times and places 
as in his opinion will not be deleterious to 
health or marine life or a menace to navi- 
gation, or dangerous to persons or property 
engaged in commerce on coastal, interstate, 
or navigable waters; 

(2) relate to the loading, handling, and 
unloading of oil on or contiguous to boats 
or vessels, shore installations, and terminal 
facilities; and 

“(3) relate to the removal or cost of re- 
moval, or both, of oil from the coastal, inter- 
state, or navigable waters and adjoining 
shorelines of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Any person who violates sec- 
tion 3(a) of this Act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$2,500, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment 
for each offense. 

“(b) Any boat or vessel other than a boat 
or vessel owned and operated by the United 
States from which oil is discharged in viola- 
tion of section 3 (a) of this Act shall be liable 
for a penalty of not more than $10,000. 
Clearance of a boat or vessel liable for this 
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penalty from a port of the United States may 
be withheld until the penalty is paid. The 
penalty shall constitute a lien on the boat 
or vessel which may be recovered in proceed- 
ings by libel in rem in the district court of 
the United States for any district within 
which the boat or vessel may be. 

“(c) The owner or operator of a shore in- 
stallation or terminal facility from which 
oil is discharged in violation of section 3(a) 
of this Act shall be liable for a penalty of 
not more than $10,000 which may be recov- 
ered in proceedings by libel in personam in 
the district court of the United States of the 
district within which the shore installation 
or terminal facility is located. 

„d) Any person who violates any regula- 
tion prescribed under section 3(c) of this 
Act shall, if there has been no discharge of 
oil, be liable for a penalty of not more than 
$100. 

“Sec. 5. The Commandant of the Coast 
Guard may, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 4450 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 239), suspend or revoke 
a license issued to the master or other li- 
censed officer of any boat or vessel found 
violating the provisions of section 3 of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 6. In the administration of this Act 
the Secretary may, with the consent of the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard or the 
Secretary of the Army, make use of the or- 
ganization, equipment, and agencies, includ- 
ing engineering, clerical, and other personnel, 
employed by the Coast Guard or the Depart- 
ment of the Army, respectively, for the pres- 
ervation and protection of interstate or 
navigable waters. And for better enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act, the offi- 
cers and agents of the United States in 
charge of river and harbor improvements, 
and persons employed under them by au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Army, and 
persons employed by the Secretary, and offi- 
cers of the Cutsoms and Coast Guard of the 
United States shall have the power and au- 
thority and it shall be their duty to swear 
out process and to arrest and take into cus- 
tody, with or without process, any person 
who may violate any of said provisions: 
Provided, That no person shall be arrested 
without process for a violation not commit- 
ted in the absence of some one of the afore- 
said persons: And provided further, That 
whenever any arrest is made under the pro- 
visions of this Act the person so arrested 
shall be brought forthwith before a com- 
missioner, judge, or court of the United 
States for examination of the offenses alleged 
against him and such commissioner, judge, 
or court shall proceed in respect thereto as 
authorized by law in cases of crimes against 
the United States. 

“Sec. 7. This Act shall be in addition to 
other laws for the preservation and protec- 
tion of interstate or navigable waters and 
shall not be construed as repealing, modi- 
fying, or in any manner affecting the provi- 
sions of such laws.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this after- 
noon it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO SIGN BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Vice 
President, President pro tempore, or Act- 
ing President pro tempore be authorized 
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to sign duly enrolled bills during the ad- 
journment of the Senate this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF BOB PERRY, ASSISTANT 
TO THE PHYSICIAN OF THE CAP- 
ITOL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with the deepest regret and sadness that 
I advise the Senate of the passing of Bob 
Perry, assistant to the physician of the 
Capitol. Illness came upon him sud- 
denly, and he died early this morning 
after a brief confinement in Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 

During the 15 years in which he served 
in the physician’s office, Bob Perry dis- 
charged his duties with a sure compe- 
tency, a warm courtesy, and a friendly 
cheerfulness which endeared him to all 
of us. Bob Perry was among the most 
respected of men on Capitol Hill. His 
friends were legion both on the House 
and Senate sides. I doubt that there is 
an office in the Congress whose staff has 
not been helped through a minor ache 
or pain or more serious difficulties at one 
time or another by Bob Perry. There is 
not a Member of Congress who has not 
known his careful ministrations. I feel 
his loss as a deeply personal one because 
his kindness and understanding toward 
me were unfailing. 

As a career man in Congress, no less 
than in the Navy, as a human being and 
humanitarian, Bob Perry was a fine pub- 
lic servant. His family and loved ones 
have every reason to be proud of his 
memory. Mrs. Mansfield and I extend to 
them our deepest sympathies on their 
loss. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had 
planned to make this speech earlier to- 
day, but as a matter of courtesy I post- 
poned it until we finished the bill upon 
which we have just voted. 

I make this speech on some salient 
issues in the airline strike in behalf of 
the Emergency Board and through the 
Emergency Board on behalf of the 
administration. 

Today Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz reported “no progress” in the 5- 
day-old strike by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists against five major 
airlines. 

From all appearances, this could be a 
long strike. I say this because the union 
and airlines reached no agreement after 
collective bargaining for some 5 months 
and mediation with the National Media- 
tion Board over a 3-month period. 

The IAM union then refused arbitra- 
tion proffered by the National Mediation 
Board under the Railway Labor Act pro- 
cedure. The union set a strike deadline 
of April 23, 1966, which was only averted 
by the President creating an Emergency 
Board on April 21. I was appointed 
Chairman of the Board along with Mr. 
David Ginsburg, prominent Washingto- 
nian and a lawyer very knowledgeable in 
the labor relations field, and Dr. Richard 
E. Neustadt, professor of government at 
Harvard University, assistant dean at 
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Harvard, and a distinguished and practi- 
cal economist. The Emergency Board 
met at the convenience of the union and 
airlines. We heard all the testimony and 
evidence either side desired to offer. We 
made a record of testimony and exhibits 
of 3,000 pages. As a quasijudicial board 
we based our report and recommenda- 
tions on the record of hearings made by 
the parties. 

With regard to that record, I want to 
say that the IAM Union did not main- 
tain their burden of proof on several 
issues. 

Mr. P. L. Siemiller, president of the 
IAM, sent a telegram to the President in 
which he stated: 

In our opinion the appointment of such 
a Board (Emergency Board) would be a total 
waste of time at the taxpayers expense. 


This telegram was union exhibit. No. 
1 at the Emergency Board hearings. In 
fact, the first argument of counsel for 
the union at the Emergency Board hear- 
ings was opposition to the hearing being 
conducted by the President's Emergency 
Board. He based his opposition on the 
false assumption that the Board was 
bound by a 3.2 guideline and that there- 
fore the hearing was of little value for 
consideration of the merits of the case. 

I want the Senate and the country to 
know that at that point in the hearing— 
as the transcript will show—I made it 
clear that the Board was not bound by 
the Presidential guidelines nor by any 
obligation to, or control by, the adminis- 
tration in reaching the findings. I made 
it clear to the parties that such a charge 
against the Board was a reflection not 
only upon the Board but also upon the 
President of the United States. The 
Board made clear that the function of 
the Board was to hear the evidence pre- 
sented by the union and airlines—con- 
sider it with the interests of both parties 
and the public interest in this national 
dispute—and to reach a just and fair 
settlement on the record for the workers, 
the airlines, and in the public interest. 
The burden of proof rested on each issue 
in accordance with which side was the 
proponent of the issue. 

The Board followed this procedure 
and rendered its report to the President 
on June 5, 1966, based upon the evidence 
submitted by the parties to the dispute. 

Mr. President, if the union is now dis- 
appointed with the fact that it did not 
sustain its burden of proof on a given 
issue, that is not the fault of the Board. 
Its failure to sustain its burden of proof 
is no justification for calling the strike. 

The Board’s recommendations pro- 
vided substantial increases in the wages 
of the workers—48 cents per hour for 
mechanics, over a 34-year period, from 
$3.52 per hour to $4 per hour; an 
eighth holiday, Good Friday; a fourth 
week of paid holiday after 15 years’ serv- 
ice in addition to the present vacation 
of 2 weeks after 1 year, and 3 weeks after 
10 years; and other recommendations on 
local issues favorable in some instances 
to the union and some to the airlines. 

In regard to the Board’s recommenda- 
tions on the 3½-year contract, one of 
the issues before the Board was whether 
the recommendations of the Board 
should be retroactive to January 1, 1966. 
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As the Chairman has pointed out, the 
Board could have recommended a 3-year 
contract running from July 1, 1966, but 
the Board decided to give retroactivity 
to January 1, 1966, and to provide for a 
34-year period instead of a 3-year pe- 
riod. In view of the fact that retroactiv- 
ity was granted, I want to say most re- 
spectfully that the union, in the opinion 
of the Board, did not sustain any burden 
of proof for a limitation of the contract 
to a 3-year period. 

In view of the union’s request for 
retroactivity, it was the opinion of the 
Board that the union was entitled to 
retroactivity, but only on condition that 
the period of the contract should extend 
for 314 years. 

Mr. President, I want to make this 
additional comment in regard to the un- 
ion’s request for a so-called escalator 
clause. If we read the newspapers in re- 
gard to the statements the union is now 
making about an escalator clause, we will 
find nothing in the statement that de- 
scribes the kind of escalator clause they 
request. 

When we refer to the cost-of-living 
escalator clause in a labor contract—and 
such clauses exist in some contracts, but 
a decreasing number of contracts—the 
evidence in the case shows a great de- 
cline in the granting of escalator clauses 
either through collective bargaining or 
by arbitration. But an escalator clause 
is a clause which provides for an auto- 
matic increase in wage rates if the cost 
of living goes up a fixed percentage, 
which may be set out in the agreement, 
but also provides for a reduction in 
wages if the cost of living goes down. 

The request of this union was a request 
for a one-way street. The union was not 
offering a proposal for an escalator 
clause to provide for a decrease in wage 
rates if the cost of living went down, only 
if the cost of living went up. 

What the Board provided was that if 
the cost of living went up 1 percent or 
more over the average period since 
December 1966, there could be a reopener 
on wages, but the reopener on wages was 
to be decided by a board of arbitration to 
be selected by the parties. In case they 
could not agree upon the membership of 
the board, the board would be chosen 
from a list of arbitrators to be selected by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

It was not a reopening clause which 
permitted the right to strike during the 
life of the contract, but only the re- 
opener within the life of the contract for 
the adjustment of wages in relation to 
the formula which the board set out in 
respect to changes in the cost of living. 

The Board—impressed by the union’s 
concern about inflation—provided for a 
reopener on wage negotiation if, by De- 
cember 1967, the cost of living since De- 
cember 1966 has increased 1 percent or 
more over the average annual increase 
in the consumer price index during the 
5-year period, 1962-66. 

Prior to the report being made to the 
President, the IAM union representa- 
tive—Mr. Ramsey—and the airlines rep- 
resentative—Mr. Curtain—requested to 
meet privately with the Board. 

Mr. President, they made that request 
after I had formally closed the hearings, 
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at about 20 minutes to 1, after the noon 
that the hearings were closed, and after 
the long record had been made during 
the preceding 3 weeks on the case. 

I set an informal hearing for 3 o'clock 
that afternoon. At the 3 o’clock meeting 
the IAM representative stated to the 
Board that he had no authority to dis- 
cuss a settlement; and further, that in 
all probability whatever recommenda- 
tions were to be made by the Board to 
the President, the union would reject 
them. 

I said to counsel for the union that in 
my 32 years of settling labor disputes, 
never before had I been presented with 
a suggestion from the representative of 
a union that the decision which had not 
even been written yet, and the record 
which had not even been analyzed by 
the Emergency Board, would, in all prob- 
ability, be rejected by the union. 

In other words, this union was saying 
to the Board, “regardless of what your 
findings and report may be, we probably 
will reject them.” He asked that the 
Board make itself available to serve as 
mediator after the Board’s report was 
submitted to the parties. 

All of this, in retrospect, gives cause 
for believing that apparently this union 
throughout the hearings was itching for 
a strike. In other words, what the union 
was saying to the Board at the informal 
hearings, which were held after the 
formal hearings had closed, was: “Re- 
gardless of what your findings may be, 
we will reject them.” 

Counsel pointed out that this is a 
policy which had been followed by this 
particular union in connection with other 
emergency meetings. But counsel for 
the union and for the carriers asked the 
Board, under the circumstances, if it 
would make itself available to serve as 
mediators after the Board's report was 
submitted to the President. 

I stated to the counsel for the union 
and for the carriers that I had never en- 
countered a position such as was taken 
by the union. I pointed out that under 
the Railway Labor Act the Emergency 
Board would go out of existence when we 
filed our report with the President, and 
that therefore the Board could not ac- 
cept the suggestion made by both coun- 
sel that the Board make itself available 
to mediate differences which might arise 
over the Board’s report, which had not 
even been written. However, the next 
day counsel for the union and carriers 
went to Secretary Wirtz and Assistant 
Secretary Reynolds and asked them to 
arrange to have me appointed as a special 
mediator after the Board’s report was 
filed with the President. 

When Secretary Wirtz and Assistant 
Secretary Reynolds reported that to the 
Board, I told them it would be an im- 
proper course of action for me to follow. 
I made clear that if the President wanted 
any member of the Board to act on the 
case after the Board filed its report, then 
the entire Board should be appointed 
as a Mediation Board, as was done by 
President Roosevelt in 1941 in the Na- 
tional Railroad case. 

I happened also be chairman of that 
Emergency Board. However, I made 
clear to Secretary Wirtz and Assistant 
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Secretary Reynolds that I doubted the 
wisdom of following such a course of 
action in this case; that under no cir- 
cumstances would I involve myself fur- 
ther in the case except on request of the 
President along with the other members 
of the Board. 

Coupled with the history of collective 
bargaining and mediation, and the fail- 
ure to present a case for the union de- 
mands. during the hearing, I can only 
conclude that the IAM Union represent- 
atives believe the bargaining power they 
have in striking this vital industry could 
produce a settlement in accordance with 
their demands. 

I believe this to be unfair to their own 
membership as well as to the people of 
this great Nation. A nation which is 
now involved in Vietnam is in need of 
one of its vital industries—the trans- 
portation of people and material over 
our airways. Although I am opposed to 
our involvement in the war in Vietnam, 
nevertheless we are in it. Until we can 
change our foreign policy in Vietnam we 
have a duty to forgo strikes in every 
instance where peaceful procedures are 
available to the disputants. Such pro- 
cedures are available in this case. 

I further remind Senators that these 
carriers represent over 60 percent of the 
domestic trunkline industry as measured 
by passenger miles. The IAM repre- 
sents 35,399 of the 5 airlines employees. 

Why has the IAM Union leadership 
called this strike, which is clearly not in 
the national interest, nor in the interest 
of the workers and employees in this 
great transportation industry? 

It is clearly not a fight for union se- 
curity, since this union has represented 
these employees for decades. There is 
no question of the right of the union 
to exist and represent these employees. 

It is not a struggle for higher pay in an 
underpaid industry. It is not a strike 
that seeks to guarantee to the union the 
right to bargain. It enjoys that right. 

Collective bargaining in this industry 
over the years has had a fairly good 
record. 

Ten years ago employees of the air- 
lines involved in this strike were very 
well paid. They earned more per hour 
than the workers in all but five of our 
manufacturing industries. 

I make these statements about what the 
record of our hearings shows because the 
union propaganda released to the press 
seeks to give the impression that these 
employees are grossly underpaid. The 
record does not support the assertion of 
the union. The union failed to sustain 
the burden of proof of showing that, on 
the wage issue, employees of the union 
are grossly underpaid. 

In the succeeding decade, airline wages 
have increased faster than those of most 
other workers. Average straight time 
earnings of manufacturing workers in- 
creased 39 percent between 1956 and 
1966. But the airline workers repre- 
sented by IAM have had increases 
amounting to 56 percent compared with 
39 percent for manufacturing workers 
in the country. 

Now, and in every year since 1962, the 
average hourly earnings of the workers 
represented by IAM on these five airlines 
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have exceeded those in any manufactur- 
ing industry and have passed those 
earned by railroad maintenance em- 
ployees. 

The airline employees represented by 
the IAM have also enjoyed fringe bene- 
fits that compare most favorably with 
those of employees of other industries. 
For example, the pension benefits result- 
ing from a good percentage of contribu- 
tions made by the employers have been 
better than benefits in such leading in- 
dustries as automobiles, aerospace, or 
steel. In fact, in my judgment, the trend 
in regard to pension benefits and welfare 
benefits is in the direction of having 
employers assume most, if no* all of the 
cost of the payment for those benefits on 
the economic theory that these benefits 
shoud be considered as a part of the wage 
cost. 

Take a look at the transcript of the 
record that was made before our Board. 
The union representatives failed to pre- 
sent any evidence that would justify the 
Board’s granting a recommendation that 
would require the airlines to pay more, 
if not all, of the cost of the pension and 
welfare benefit funds. 

The Board could not try the case for 
counsel for the union. That was his re- 
sponsibility; not the responsibility of the 
Board. The Board had to take the rec- 
ord which counsel for the union made for 
the union and render a judicial decision 
on that record. That is what is required 
in a quasi-judicial hearing. 

What the parties might be able to 
mediate between themselves in further 
mediation is another matter, and is not 
within the province of the Board. 

With regard to the union’s objections 
to the report of the Board, in that it did 
not get anything with regard to welfare 
and pension benefits, I point out it is no 
one’s fault but the union’s, for the rec- 
ord shows that it failed to make a case in 
support of that issue. 

Had the union sustained its case by a 
preponderance of the evidence, there is 
no question what the position of this 
Chairman and his two colleagues on the 
Board would have been. The union’s re- 
quest would have been granted. But a 
request cannot be granted without sup- 
porting evidence. 

Similarly, vacation and other benefits 
of the airline employees compare favor- 
ably with those in other industries. But 
in this case, Mr. President, the union won 
a great breakthrough on the vacation is- 
sue, for the union obtained from this 
Board—we were satisfied that the evi- 
dence supported the union’s position—a 
4 weeks’ vacation with pay after 15 years 
of service. 

Mr. President, one can count on the 
fingers of his 2 hands—in fact, one can- 
not find 10 major collective bargaining 
agreements in American industry under 
which the employee gets 4 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 15 years of service. It was 
pointed out by the union, and it had 
great weight with the Board, that, after 
all, this involves a 24-hour-a-day, 52- 
week-a-year, 365-day-service require- 
ment from the employees who work for 
the airlines. Airlines operate 24 hours 
a day; therefore, these workers, because 
of the very nature of the industry, do 
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not have all of the time available to them 
that exists in an industry that does not 
have to operate on a 24-hour basis. 

This means, for example, in the work- 
ing out of the scheduling of shifts in 
the airlines, that a worker’s economic 
freedom is somewhat limited by the very 
nature of the industry. We weighed all 
those factors, and we gave the union 
what I considered—as I said at the meet- 
ing with the parties when I explained the 
recommendations of the Board—what we 
considered to be a very important pace- 
setting breakthrough in regard to a va- 
cation allowance, by allowing them 4 
weeks after 15 years of service. 

If the union accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Emergency Board, an airplane 
mechanic would make during the coming 
year $3.64 an hour. Without any over- 
time, this would amount to about $650 
a month. Contrast airline wages with 
the average of $2.70 an hour, including 
overtime, now earned in manufacturing, 
or the $1.91 an hour now earned in retail 
trade, and it will be seen that the union 
did not suffer any discrimination in the 
recommendations of the Board. 

In a labor dispute such as this, all the 
wage discussion revolves around what is 
called the pace-setting rate. The pace- 
setting rate in this industry is $3.52 for 
the mechanic who has reached the high 
point of pay. 

What did the union ask for? Four 
dollars and four cents in 36 months. 
What did the Board recommend? Four 
dollars in 42 months, which included 
retroactivity to January 1, 1966. 

Mr. President, I have been involved 
in several hundred labor settlements in 
the last 32 years, and I do not know of a 
single wage settlement in which I have 
ever been involved that, in my judgment, 
was more fair, on the basis of the evi- 
dence submitted to a quasi-judicial tri- 
bunal of which I was a member, than 
our recommendation of $4 for this pace- 
setting rate, after 42 months. 

Therefore, in fairness to the Board, 
and in fairness to the President, who ap- 
pointed the Board, I must answer the 
misleading propaganda of the union that 
appears in the daily press these days, 
seeking to give the false impression that 
the recommendations of the Board in 
some way discriminated against the 
union. 

Mr. President, the union got a good 
wage settlement. It got a noninflation- 
ary wage settlement—and I shall have 
something to say, before I finish this 
speech, about the demands of the union 
for an inflationary wage settlement. 

Furthermore, I think this is a good 
place for me to make an additional point 
in regard to another gain that the union 
made in regard to wages which its proof 
justified. The airlines have, for a long 
time, had a series of time steps that an 
employee had to work through before he 
reached, for example, the $3.52 rate for 
mechanics. They had similar time 
schedule wage steps that all their other 
employes falling within the jurisdic- 
tion of this case had to work through 
before they received the top rate. 

Sometimes those wage steps would be 
2, 3, 4, or 6 months. In other words, 
they would hire an employee at a given 
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rate, and then in 2, 3, 4, or 6 months, de- 
pending upon what the particular job 
classification was, he would receive the 
next increase in wages, and then a third 
and then a fourth increase. - In fact, in 
one case, as I recall the evidence, the 
employees had to go through five steps. 

The carriers, in the opinion of the 
Board, did not sustain their burden of 
proof on this issue, for it was the carriers 
who sought to retain this method of 
time-step scheduling of wage rate pay- 
ments. The Board eliminated the first 
step and the next to the last step, so 
that if there was a three-step schedule, 
the workers would start at the second 
step and then move to the third step. If 
it was a four-step program, we elimi- 
nated the second step and the third step. 
We eliminated two of the steps that 
previously had prevailed in regard to 
their reaching the maximum wage rate. 
We pointed out that any further adjust- 
ment of this matter of wage step in- 
creases was a subject for collective bar- 
gaining in the next agreement. 

Under examination by the Board, as 
the transcript of the record will show, 
the carriers could not sustain, for ex- 
ample, a wage-step requirement for a 
pastry baker in the lunchroom—and 
those employees fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the union in this case—by hiring 
a pastry baker in the first place on the 
assumption that he can bake pastry, and 
then requiring that he cannot receive 
the top wage until he goes through three 
or four of the so-called wage steps. In 
fact, the carriers did not sustain their 
burden of proof that there is any justi- 
fication for keeping a wage rate time 
schedule increase program for me- 
chanics in the number of wage steps 
that presently exist. 

So we eliminated two of those steps. 
But, Mr. President, we hear not a word 
from the union, in the releases that it 
makes to the public, in regard to the 
substantial wage increase that the Board 
granted these workers. For they would 
arrive at the $3.52, or at their top wage 
rate in the other job classifications, in 
much less time, under the new contract 
that we recommended, than would be 
the case under the old contract. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. In just a moment. 

The union made its case on this point, 
but the carriers failed to make their 
case; and if Senators will read the de- 
cision of the Board, they will see that 
the Board made very clear to the parties 
the reason for its granting this request 
of the union. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Board concluded 
that the steps required by the employer 
for an employee to reach the maximum 
salary were too great a burden upon the 
employee and that, therefore, two steps 
should be eliminated in order to allow 
the workers to reach the maximum pay 
more quickly. 

Mr. MORSE. That is one way of put- 
ting it. The Senator from Oregon puts 
it another way. The employers failed to 
show that this amount of time was 
necessary in order to provide for a top 
mechanic. In many instances a top 
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mechanic is hired in the first instance, 
and he should be started at $3.52 in the 
beginning. 

The carriers failed to show that any 
considerable amount of time was needed 
for the so-called training of a mechanic, 
and certainly it would not require the 
same amount of time that would be re- 
quired to train a cook, a pastry cook, a 
ramp man, or a cleaner to use the uten- 
sils required to clean a plane after it 
lands. 

A great deal of time is required before 
those men get the top rate of pay. We 
eliminated those two steps. 

We said to the employers, “The next 
time you negotiate a contract, you ought 
to see what you can do about eliminating 
more steps. You know what the re- 
quirements are in the industry to give 
the employees sufficient training to earn 
the amount of money that the next step 
justifies.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have heard what 
the Senator said. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the steps required by 
the employers were far greater in point 
of time than was needed to prepare the 
employee for an efficient fulfillment of 
the task required by the particular job? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what 
the Board found. That is the reason 
why we eliminated two steps. The effect 
was to give a wage increase to the em- 
ployees. It means that another man is 
employed in the first instance and he gets 
his wage increase very quickly. It means 
that it helps the people up the line be- 
cause we eliminated the next to the last 
step, and there are thousands of em- 
ployees who are now in the second step. 
It is a four-step progression. They call 
them progression rates. If they are on 
the second rate of progression, and there 
are four progression steps before they 
get to the top pay, our decision eliminates 
the third step completely, and the em- 
ployees would go from the second step 
to what is now the fourth step. That is 
a wage increase, and a substantial wage 
increase. 

I make this statement in fairness to 
the Board and in fairness to my Presi- 
dent. Let us not forget that the President 
studied this report. He received the re- 
port on Sunday and he studied the report 
until he met with us on Tuesday. 

I say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
marvel at the detailed knowledge of the 
President concerning the technical mat- 
ters that are in the report. It is a highly 
complex case. 

As we sat down to explain the report 
to the President, there were very few 
points in regard to which he needed any 
explanation. He had so thoroughly 
studied the report that he was very fa- 
miliar with what the Board had done. 
On the basis of his familiarity and our 
answers to the questions he put to us, 
he issued the statement which is already 
a part of the Recorp, in which he en- 
dorsed the report of the Board and 
recommended that the parties settle 
their differences within the framework of 
the report. 

The President recognized from the 
beginning, as did the Board, that under 
the Railway Labor Act the parties are 
under no obligation automatically to 
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accept the recommendation of an emer- 
gency board, and frequently they do not. 

They have 30 days in which to nego- 
tiate further between themselves in 
regard to possible modifications of the 
Board's report on the basis of learning 
from the report what they did not show 
in the case itself and on the basis of pre- 
senting additional evidence in a collec- 
tive bargaining mediation settlement— 
not before the Board. The Board, as 
I said before the Senator from Ohio en- 
tered the Chamber, sat as judges and 
quasi-judicial officers and judged the 
case on the basis of the evidence sub- 
mitted. 

The act itself provides for a mediation 
adjustment for a 30-day period. 

The Senator will see before I finish my 
statement that a peaceful procedure is 
available to the parties and that there is 
no justification for a strike. The union 
is not in jeopardy. 

There is no question here of the right 
of the union to be protected in its col- 
lective bargaining right. Therefore, in 
this period of crisis, as I said earlier 
in my speech, in my judgment there is 
not the slightest justification for the 
union to try to coerce its demand upon 
the public, the airlines, and the Govern- 
ment by way of a picket line. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, for 
the purpose of information on my part, 
were all of the airlines involved in the 
dispute? 

Mr. MORSE. No; only the employees 
of the five airlines that fall under the 
contract with the IAM. They consisted 
of the mechanics, the ramp men, the 
various service employees, and some of 
the restaurant employees who are or- 
ganized—the so-called nonoperating em- 
ployees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would that include 
the captains and the navigators? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I think the best 
analogy I can give is the railroad indus- 
try. In the railroad industry we have 
the five operating brotherhoods and the 
nonoperating brotherhoods. It is the 
nonoperating unions within the five air- 
lines that are involved. 

The Emergency Board recommended a 
settlement that is both fair and gen- 
erous to the workers yet in keeping with 
our policies of minimizing inflationary 
pressures. The union demands would 
raise the cost of settlement about 50 per- 
cent above the cost of the contract rec- 
ommended by the Board. If these union 
demands were to be met, how could we 
continue to ask for restraint and mod- 
eration by workers in other industries? 
If these union demands were to be met 
and then were matched by others, what 
would hapen to the cost of living of the 
American people? 

I think it is particularly appropriate for 
me to point out that over in the wings 
on this great economic stage involving 
labor relations at the present time in 
America is a long waiting line of par- 
ticipants waiting to walk out on the 
stage. 

Contract after contract is awaiting ne- 
gotiation. Potential dispute after poten- 
tial dispute is waiting in the wings of this 
ag t industrial theater to participate in 
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Mr. President, if this union is permitted 
to blow the lid off as far as any inflation- 
ary control is concerned—and I believe in 
voluntary inflationary control—I want 
to say this afternoon to the Senate what 
I think will soon become the obligation 
and responsibility and duty of Congress; 
that is, to pass a package of legislation 
that I hope will not have to be passed. 
That concerns legislation for control of 
inflation. If this union is successful in 
bringing to an end voluntary inflationary 
control whereby management and labor 
apply sensible rules of reason to the econ- 
omy of this country, there is no doubt 
that inflation will inflame the economy of 
this country and burn up the dollar as 
far as its present value ‘s concerned un- 
less inflationary control legislation is 
passed. 


Mr. President, I have great difficulty, 
as my record in the Senate indicates, in 
reconciling inflation control legislation 
with a free economy. A free economy 
is a precious possession for the American 
people to retain and to maintain be- 
cause ‘of its direct relationship to polit- 
ical freedom. Political freedom cannot 
be separated from economic freedom. I 
have said this ad infinitum during my 
service in the Senate, and it is a truism 
that is unanswerable. 

As one who need not apologize to any 
labor leader or to any management lead- 
er for my record of trying to settle labor 
disputes on the basis of the evidence in- 
volved in cases, I make my plea again 
this afternoon, as I have many times in 
the past, to the participants in this dis- 
pute. I ask them to substitute the rule 
of reason for the picket line or for any 
adamant refusal on the part of man- 
agement. I ask them to consider any ad- 
justment, noninflationary in nature, of 
the issues involved in this dispute, and to 
settle the case within the framework of 
that precious system of economic free- 
dom that we call free collective bargain- 
ing. 

That is the issue, and all the seman- 
tics, all the emotionalism, and all the 
name calling by the participants in this 
dispute will not change the reality of 
that truism. 

That is why I speak this afternoon, 
under an obligation, in my judgment, to 
my colleagues on the Board and under 
an obligation to the President of the 
United States, who appointed the Board, 
and in support of the position that the 
President has taken concerning the rec- 
ommendation of the Board. I plead 
again that the officers and the members 
of this union withdraw the picket lines, 
go back to work, and get back to the 
mediation table. That is the responsi- 
bility of this union. 

If that course were followed, the car- 
riers would have a corollary responsi- 
bility of seeking to work out, wherever 
justified by the facts and the evidence, 
an adjustment of the disputes that 
exist, That is what the Railway Labor 
Act contemplates and requires. 

If both sides would meet on the basis 
of that approach, I am satisfied that by 
the exercise of such industrial states- 
manship, great losses to this Republic 
could be avoided. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To what extent do 
the demands at present of the union 
exceed the award that was made by the 
Board? 

Mr. MORSE. By 50 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Board listened 
to the arguments of the union and the 
arguments of the employers and made 
an award, but it fell 50 percent short 
of what the unions wanted. What does 
the 50 percent mean in dollars? 

Mr. MORSE. We granted an award 
that would have amounted to about a 
$76 million increase. The union asked 
for $130 million. I understand that the 
union is now down to $114 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the Board, in its 
appraisal of all the claims of the union 
and the employers, granted $76 million? 

Mr. MORSE. $76 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The unions are not 
content with that and have decided to 
paralyze the movement of the airplanes 
of the country. 

Mr. MORSE. They decided to go on 
strike. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, that means 
paralyzation in the main. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it means an un- 
justifiable blow to the economy of the 
country. I think it also is unfair to the 
public, for reasons I shall set forth 
shortly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Have the employers 
been willing to go beyond the recom- 
mendation of the Board, and have the 
unions, despite that willingness of the 
employers, turned down the position of 
the employers? 

Mr. MORSE. I am advised by the ad- 
ministration that the employers in the 
mediation conferences that have been 
held thus far, while the strike gun is 
being pointed at the head of the coun- 
try, have been willing to increase the 
Board’s amount by $2 million, and are 
willing to go to $78 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am quite sure the 
Senator will not agree with me in what 
I am about to say. Yesterday, I intro- 
duced a bill to provide for compulsory 
arbitration after all the means of media- 
tion and conciliation have been ex- 
hausted and after recommendations as 
to how a dispute should be settled have 
been made by boards of the type on 
which the Senator from Oregon has 
served. I do not ask the Senator from 
Oregon to commit himself, but I would 
like to have his views. 

Mr. MORSE. I expressed myself in 
the Senate last night in opposition to 
compulsory arbitration legislation. 

My recollection may be inaccurate, but 
I believe a very small number of Senators 
voted against the compulsory arbitration 
bill that was passed within the last few 
years, at the time of the railroad dispute. 
I voted against that legislation and spoke 
against it, because this is my view, and 
honest and sincere men disagree with me. 
I refused to take the position that we 
cannot make our free economy work. 

In my judgment, a compulsory arbi- 
tration law—I shall make some comment 
on it at the conclusion of this manu- 
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script—would contain great potentials 
for danger to our economic system. It 
would contain the danger of turning over 
to third parties many rights of manage- 
ment and many rights of labor. 

I know that the argument on the other 
side is that of balancing interests. But 
I believe that in the long run we would 
be better off to suffer the stings and tor- 
tures of the right of employers to lock 
out and of unions to strike, and to use 
the other means at our disposal to bring 
an end to a strike or a lockout, rather 
than resort to the legislative process. 

While I am on this subject, I wish to 
say that I have no doubt that if the pub- 
lic should become familiar with the facts 
involved in this case, supported by a 
government which makes very clear that 
it will not support a resort to economic 
force in a situation that does not war- 
rant it, it would not take American labor 
long to appreciate that it would lose more 
than it could possibly gain by continuing 
the strike. The best enforcement 
weapon that exists in this free society, 
which requires men to be fair and rea- 
sonable in disputes such as this, is the 
pressure of public opinion, and not the 
pressure of legislation. That happens to 
be my philosophy. I have held to this 
philosophy for years. 

I had not thought about it for a long 
time, but I suppose that is the result of 
my absorbing the teachings of the two 
greatest labor economists who have 
taught and written in our time in the 
United States, both of whom were teach- 
ers of mine—the incomparable John R. 
Commons, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and that great pupil of his, who be- 
came in his own right a foremost labor 
economist, Prof. Selig Perlman. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I can thoroughly un- 
derstand, with justification, the conclu- 
sion to which the Senator from Oregon 
has come. But in this instance the 
union has been awarded by an impartial 
arbitration board a grant which is lib- 
eral, in accordance with the statement 
made by the Senator from Oregon. 

After the award has been made, the 
employer makes concessions in excess of 
those made by the Board or granted by 
the Board. Yet the union says we will 
strike against the economy of the Nation. 

The Senator from Oregon states that 
we should rely on the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. I believe that public opin- 
ion is a very powerful force. My view 
is that public opinion has failed to per- 
suade the union leaders to accept the 
award of the Board, except the addi- 
tional concessions made, and that, there- 
fore, there should be some final authority 
by way of an arbitration board. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon, and 
I agree that there is considerable 
strength in each of these arguments. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I recognize the 
merits of the opposing argument, but I 
do not think that public opinion has 
even started to work on the case yet. I 
do not think the public is fully aware 
of the facts involved. 

I do not think the public realizes yet 
the great losses that are being suffered 
and the jeopardy in which I think the 
strike already is placing the welfare of 
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the country, and will jeopardize it more 
and more as time goes by. 

I also have the philosophical view that 
the cost of freedom comes high, but that 
it is worth the price. As free men and 
women, we have to be ready to make 
some sacrifices for freedom for a period 
of time in a situation such as this, rather 
than take the position that we are going 
to substitute the force of government by 
way of legislation for the rule of reason 
that parties to a dispute should come to 
of their own free will. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for his fearlessness: and great 
courage in coming to the floor of the 
Senate and pointing out the weaknesses 
of the position of the unions which have 
precipitated this strike against the 
public. 

Fortitude is required in a pure devo- 
tion to public service to take the posi- 
tion the Senator from Oregon has 
exhibited on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
is very gracious and generous in making 
that statement, but it takes no fortitude 
and no courage to do what I am doing. 
To the contrary, duty compels me to 
doit. Itis my clear obligation to present 
to the American people in behalf of my 
board the position of the Board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many members 
are on the Board? 

Mr. MORSE. There were three of us 
on the Board. Before the Senator from 
Ohio entered the Chamber, I stated that 
there were three members of the Board. 

Besides the Chairman, there was the 
assistant dean of the Graduate School 
of Harvard University, recognized as one 
of the outstanding economists of this 
country, and a very practical economist. 
In fact, it was a great education to me 
to sit with him as we analyzed the eco- 
nomic facets of this dispute. The other 
member of the Board was Mr. David 
Ginsburg, recognized as one of the out- 
standing leaders of the bar, not only in 
the District of Columbia, but of national 
repute. In his younger days he was one 
of the clerks of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He is a man with a broad background of 
knowledge in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. 

One gets accustomed to nonsequitur 
approaches to a matter such as this. 
For example, I have heard since the 
Board rendered its decision that there 
were those who thought that because 
three members who have reputations of 
being so-called liberals were appointed to 
the Board they would not function as 
judicial officers. 

When I was dean of the University of 
Oregon Law School for many years and 
my recommendation was requested time 
and time again in connection with ap- 
pointments to the bench, I always dis- 
missed any representation that Mr. X 
was a conservative or Mr. Y was a liberal, 
because I have observed—and I wish to 
stress this point—that when men are 
placed in a judicial position, no matter 
what label is attached to them, whether 
it be liberal or conservative, they have a 
common ethical responsibility, and that 
is to reach their judgment on the basis 
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of the evidence submitted to them, ap- 
plying, as I said in the beginning of this 
speech, the preponderance-of-the-evi- 
dence rule. 

I have never been one of those who 
belong to the school of thought that in 
selecting judges there ought to be any 
preconceived notions that they will fail 
to carry out that judicial responsibility. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I subscribe to the 
thought just expressed by the Senator 
from Oregon that the placement of high 
responsibility on individuals very fre- 
quently lifts them to the maximum of 
efficient and devoted service. 

I wish to conclude by expressing my 
gratitude to the Senator from Oregon 
for his presentation on the floor of the 
Senate tonight. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is kind. 
Before the Senator leaves the floor, I 
wish to make this comment on his last 
remark: There is a great difference be- 
tween an individual as an advocate and 
an individual as a judge. One being in 
the position of an advocate can very well 
follow an economic or a political philos- 
ophy which he has no right to follow asa 
judge. As a judge, he has to divest him- 
self of his views and what he would do 
as an advocate. 

As I related earlier, had I been at the 
counsel table trying this case for the 
union or the carriers, I would have 
presented a good many of the issues in 
an entirely different way. But that was 
not my function. It was my job to judge 
the case on the basis of the evidence 
submitted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope that the words 
spoken by the Senator from Oregon will 
have some impact upon the interested 
parties and that the stoppage of airline 
service will come to an end, restoring to 
the people of the United States the con- 
venience that they are entitled to. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his intervention. 

Returning to comments I wish to make 
on the merits of the case and the merits 
of the recommendations of the Emer- 
gency Board, during the past year, most 
key industrial labor agreements—in 
steel, rubber, coal, telephone, aluminum, 
cans—have been characterized by mod- 
eration. The pay of Federal workers has 
stayed in line with the administration’s 
wage policy. The unions in these and 
other industries have recognized the fact 
that excessive wage increases raise unit 
costs, require higher prices, lead to a 
wage-price spiral, and thus generate an 
inflation that hurts everybody—and most 
of all the working people. They have 
recognized that the true basis for higher 
living standards for all Americans is in- 
creasing productivity. They have rec- 
ognized that workers whose wages in- 
crease by more than the average advance 
in productivity can gain only by reducing 
the real income of someone else—usually 
of some other worker. 

But now these union representatives 
of the very well-paid employees are try- 
ing to negotiate a settlement—in defi- 
ance of the recommendations of a public 
board—a settlement that will be clearly 
inflationary. If this union succeeds, its 
success may well wreck our hope for price 
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stability, and our ability to maintain a 
healthy and expanding economy. 

These union representatives are ask- 
ing not only for extremely large pay in- 
creases but on top of it for a cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 

The union wants protection against 
inflation, but it shows a total disregard 
of what happens to others. One union 
may inconvenience the public enough to 
get an excessive wage increase, and help 
to start an inflationary spiral, and then 
protect itself with escalator clauses. But 
we cannot all do that. Old people living 
on their pensions and savings cannot do 
it. Workers whose wages were set by last 
year’s contracts cannot do it. Workers 
who get only the minimum wage cannot 
do it. In addition, the Board recom- 
mended and the airline accepted a wage 
reopener to protect these workers, as I 
explained earlier in this speech. 

Airline workers are, in effect, in the 
public service. They have contributed 
to making the American airline industry 
the most progressive, the most efficient, 
the safest, and the most economical in 
the world. Now they are challenged to 
serve the public interest in another way. 
The American people expect them to end 
this crippling strike, and to withdraw the 
excessive demands that threaten the Na- 
tion’s interest in a stable and healthy 
economy. 

THE EMPLOYERS AND THEIR EARNINGS 


In making its excessive demands, the 
union representatives stress the fact that 
the airlines are presently enjoying a very 
considerable prosperity. What it fails 
to recognize is that this prosperity is ex- 
tremely recent; until the last 2 years, 
airline earnings have been entirely in- 
adequate; that, as a regulated industry, 
the airlines are severely limited in their 
opportunity to earn high rates of return 
over a period of years, to balance their 
earlier low returns; and that the carriers 
face tremendous capital requirements in 
the years ahead. 

These are the averages rates of return 
on investment of the domestic airline 
trunk carriers over the past decade: 

Percent 
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Mr. President, when we take into ac- 
count over this 10-year period the profits 
of the airline industry and the expenses 
for reinvestment in new equipment— 
which I shall discuss in a moment—and 
compare them with other industries, it 
does not follow—as the union is seeking 
to represent to the people of the United 
States at the present time—that the air- 
line industry has been an affluent indus- 
try. The last 2 years have been 2 years 
of good profits, but I want to discuss 
those profits for a moment from the 
standpoint of other considerations re- 
lated to them. 
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The past 2 years have been excellent 
years for the airlines; no one can deny 
it. But over the preceding 8 years, 1956- 
63, their average return was a modest 
5.1 percent. When we compare the risks 
of capital investment to which an indus- 
try such as this is constantly subjected 
with what you and I, Mr. President, can 
get for our money by investing even in a 
savings bank, an average of 5.1 percent 
over an 8-year period is anything but 
excessive. This compares with an aver- 
age rate of return on investment in 
manufacturing companies of about 9.1 
percent over that same 8-year period. 
And in each of the last two very good 
years for the airlines, their average re- 
turn was roughly the same as in all 
manufacturing in the United States. 
Over the whole decade, 1956-65, manu- 
facturing companies earned 4.5 percent- 
age points more on investment than did 
the airlines. 

And not all airlines have done as well 
as the average. Among the five struck 
carriers, one barely broke even in 1960 
and had substantial losses in 1961, 1962, 
and 1963. Another lost money in 1956, 
1961, and 1962, Still another lost money 
in 1960 and barely broke even in 1961. 

Moreover, one must recognize that, as 
a regulated industry, the airlines cannot 
expect to maintain indefinitely their cur- 
rent rates of return. If their costs rise 
unnecessarily, it can in the long run only 
be at the expense of the consumer. 

The workers—as I have pointed out 
from the statistics already included in 
the speech—during the periods of losses 
for the companies received good wages 
compared with wages received in com- 
parable industry and in American indus- 
try as a whole. And they should have. 
In fact, in American labor law there is 
a rule, and I am proud to say that some 
30 years ago, in my earlier decisions, I 
enunciated this rule, which became a 
precedent and has now been adopted as 
@ very important part of labor law. I 
should say that, rather than enunciating 
it, I applied it, because it happens to be 
an economic principle which I learned 
under the teaching of two great scholars 
previously referred to; namely, Profs. 
John R. Commons and Selig Perlman, 
and deals with the issue of ability to pay 
in a labor dispute. The rule is that abil- 
ity to pay is not a relevant factor in a 
case when it is alleged by the representa- 
tive of the employer that he cannot pay 
a wage of “health and decency.” Those 
are words of art in both labor law and 
labor economics. 

Mr. President, when we say a wage of 
“health and decency,” we mean a wage 
which permits the head of a family to 
maintain that family in health and de- 
cency by providing the necessities of life, 
including decent food, decent shelter, 
medical care, and educational opportu- 
nities; but any income of the employer 
over the level of an income that will sup- 
port a wage of “health and decency” is 
one of the economic factors for a medi- 
ator or an arbitrator to take into con- 
sideration in determining to what ex- 
tent, if any, the facts would seem to 
support the contention of workers that 
they are entitled to a part of the profits 
of the company over and above that 
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amount of wages from the company 
which wil maintain them in “health and 
decency.” 

If that rule were not in effect today, 
labor would have had no opportunity to 
progress under our economic system. It 
would exist in a pool of economic and 
wage stagnation. But, Mr. President, 
that becomes a matter of judgment 
brought to bear upon all the evidence 
presented on the wage factors in a given 
case. It becomes a matter of judgment 
in connection with other criteria—some 
of which I shall mention shortly in this 
speech—that a wage board must take 
into account if it seeks to decide what, 
on the basis of all the facts, a fair wage 
adjustment should be. 

When we grant the wage increase that 
we have recommended be granted in this 
case, we certainly have taken into ac- 
count—in fact, have given substantial 
weight to the fact that the general eco- 
nomic condition of the airlines during the 
past 2 years has been good. 

After their long lean years, the air- 
lines need to earn decent profits to get 
ready for the tremendous investments 
that lie ahead. The current generation 
of jet planes now in use cost $3 to $6 mil- 
lion each. The newer jets that are 
around the corner may ultimately prove 
to be a profitable investment for the air- 
lines and a boon to consumers. But 
before that profit can be earned and 
before consumers can receive the bonus 
of lower fares, a gigantic investment 
will be required. 

I shall not take the time this after- 
noon to burden the Record with the de- 
tailed statistical cost information that 
was put in the transcript record as to 
what the airlines will have to pay out 
in the next decade to buy the new model 
planes that will have to replace the pres- 
ent jet planes. Their cost will be sub- 
stantial—in fact, very much higher than 
the $3 to $6 million per jet plane they 
have to pay at the present time for the 
models now in use. 

Under our system of free economy, 
management is entitled to have con- 
sideration given to their capital cost of 
developing an industry so that workers 
can be employed in it. These capital 
outlays are of vital concern to the em- 
ployees in this union, because as the 
airline industry is kept well equipped 
to meet the demands of the transporta- 
tion requirements of the country, it 
means not only additional work for the 
unions, but new members for the union 
as well. 

The new “stretch” jets soon to be in 
use will cost not $3 to $6 million, but $9 
million per plane. The great new 747 is 
estimated to cost $20 million. The evi- 
dence shows that within 10 years we 
undoubtedly will see that much of our 
transportation for long distances will 
be in the 747’s. 

And the American supersonic jet, ex- 
pected to become available around 1972— 
only 6 years from now—may cost a fan- 
tastic $35 million a plane. 

The billions of dollars of necessary 
capital to provide this new fleet for our 
carriers can never be provided by the 
profits of the airlines in the next few 
years. But their profitability in the next 
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few years will have to be such as to in- 
duce investors to buy the shares and the 
bonds that will finance the tremendous 
investment that will be necessary. 

What are being overlooked, I say most 
respectfully, by the union spokesmen in 
this case are just such facts as I have 
spread on the record. It is of vital con- 
cern to and in the best interest of the 
union that preparation be made for this 
kind of change in the equipment of the 
airlines. 

I stress that this equipment cannot be 
bought by investments made in the air- 
line industry by the stock purchasers and 
bond purchasers on Wall Street unless 
a reasonable profit will accrue to the 
benefit of the purchasers of the stocks 
and bonds. If there is no hope of the 
airlines getting into a position where 
they can make these equipment changes, 
it will therefore redound to the economic 
disadvantage of the unions themselves. 

I know it is easy for union leaders to 
go before lodge meetings—and that has 
been happening in this country at lodge 
meetings—and merely tell the union 
members of the profits the companies 
have made in the last 2 years; but say 
not one word about some of the losses 
that many of the companies have suf- 
fered in the last 10 years; not one word 
about the fact that the total average 
earnings of the airline companies in the 
last 10 years have been substantially less 
than those for American industry as a 
whole; not one word to the members of 
the ranks about the efforts to keep the 
American airline industry on a sound fi- 
nancial basis. These are controlling 
facts which the members should know 
about. When the members of the unions 
come to understand these facts, they will 
not be so enthusiastic as they are at the 
present time about fighting the strike to 
a finish, so to speak, by trying to force 
a capitulation on the part of the 
managers. 

Workers have the right to demand de- 
cent wages and to expect the continued 
progress in wage rates that our burgeon- 
ing economy can afford. But investors 
have some rights, too. When wage de- 
mands try to eat up all the profits of 
American industry, we face either con- 
tinuous inflation of prices or a slowing 
down of the investment which forms the 
basis for our productivity gains, our jobs, 
and for the progress in real wages that 
is the hallmark of our unparalleled 
American achievement. 

As we pointed out in our Board recom- 
mendations, as I have said in decision 
after decision in labor dispute cases over 
the years, the only wages that count are 
real wages, not money wages. The air- 
line workers involved in this strike will 
be sold short by the leadership of this 
union if it should develop, as a result of 
the strike, that the union succeeded in 
getting an inflationary wage increase. 
Such increases are not real wages. Such 
increases will not result in a real wage 
increase, but in a cheapened dollar in- 
crease. No union labor leader can can- 
cel the laws of economics, including the 
laws of monetary economics. 

So the senior Senator from Oregon is 
making his plea this afternoon for the 
leaders of the union and for the mem- 
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bers of the union to answer for them- 
selves the question: Do you want a real 
wage increase, or do you want an in- 
flationary wage increase? If you want 
the latter, you are only cheating your- 
selves, but, more than that, you are do- 
ing irreparable damage to the millions 
of American people who will suffer as a 
result of the inflationary spiral that you 
will have caused.” 

So I ask again: Why are the repre- 
sentatives of the IAM continuing this 
destructive strike? 

A settlement will be made sooner or 
later, and the IAM unions know it. I 
think they will be in a sounder position if 
they substitute the mediation table for 
the picket line. A strike gun held at the 
head of the public in this hour of crisis 
is not a justifiable means for settling a 
wage dispute. 

Do they think that they can totally 
disregard the national interest and the 
traveling public, forcing a settlement on 
the airlines and this country? A settle- 
ment which commences and enlarges the 
inflationary march of wages and prices— 
that disregards the fair settlement rec- 
ommended by the Emergency Board and 
recommended as a framework for settle- 
ment by the President cannot be jus- 
tified. The Board did not think there 
could not be modification of the terms 
of settlement from the Board recom- 
mendation. However, it does believe that 
the report is a fair and just basis for a 
mediation settlement, and it is a report 
based upon the preponderance of the 
evidence submitted, issue by issue, by the 

arties. 

Undoubtedly the union can now pre- 
sent evidence in mediation that it failed 
to present to the Emergency Board. The 
report of the Board shows the union, in 
respect to some issues, failed to sustain 
its burden of proof. That is one reason 
for the Railway Labor Act providing a 
30-day period after the Board’s report 
to present further evidence in mediation. 
The union should call off the strike and 
do just that. I am satisfied that with 
the new evidence that they may be able 
to submit, there are some recommenda- 
tions of the Board that could be changed 
if the evidence justified it. It is only on 
that basis that the union should expect 
to receive additional benefits in the set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

I urge the members of the IAM union 
to study the report and the present de- 
mands of their leadership. I urge the 
IAM union representatives to enter seri- 
ously into negotiation with the airlines 
under the able leadership of Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor James Reynolds. 

The union and airline representatives 
requested that I, as a member of the 
Board, mediate this dispute following the 
filing of the report. I rejected this re- 
quest. The Board has done its job. As 
a quasi-judicial board, neither the Board 
nor its members have any further role 
to play except to urge the union and air- 
lines to settle this dispute immediately 
and in the national interest by submit- 
ting additional evidence to a mediation 
hearing. 

The Board does have a responsibility 
and we shall carry out that responsibil- 
ity—to make whatever statements, from 
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time to time, we think the development 
of this strike justifies, by way of explain- 
ing and clarifying the report that we 
made to the President. 

But, Mr. President, in my judgment, 
the leaders of union and the manage- 
ment of the airlines are faced tonight 
with a great challenge of industrial 
statesmanship; and they can meet and 
carry out that challenge if they will agree 
to submit their dispute to 2 weeks of 
mediation, and during that period of 2 
weeks, agree, on the part of the union, to 
disperse the picket lines and the strike, 
and let reason prevail over what has be- 
come, in my judgment, an attitude of too 
much feeling and too much emotion on 
the part of the leaders of this union. 
The exercise of feeling and emotion has 
very little relationship to calm judgment. 
What is needed is to have both sides sit 
down and reason together for a fair 
mediation settlement of this dispute, with 
the men back at work and carrying out 
the public interest. 


RUSSIAN FISHING TRAWLERS OFF 
THE PACIFIC COAST—IV 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions previously I have 
discussed the grave situation resulting 
from the presence of Russian fishing 
vessels off the coast of Oregon. As I 
point out in the letter which I am send- 
ing today to the President, I continue to 
receive a large number of alarming re- 
ports from Oregon fishermen and other 
worried citizens about the extent and 
magnitude of the Russian fishing activi- 
ties off the coast of my State. 

It appears that certain stocks of fish 
are very likely to become virtually ex- 
tinct in the near future if these activities 
are not halted. The Russians appar- 
ently are not using conservation meas- 
ures in their fishing; on the contrary, the 
evidence points to exploitation of the 
worst type. Thus, the situation has be- 
come truly critical. 

I am now urging the President to deal 
with this problem at the White House 
level because it is not the kind of prob- 
lem which can await the long, laborious 
procedures of the State Department. It 
must be dealt with immediately and on 
the highest possible level. If this is not 
done, great and perhaps irreparable 
damage will result to the fishing interests 
of Oregon and to all Americans by de- 
pleting one of our valuable food re- 
sources. ' 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter of today addressed to the President 
and the communications I have recently 
received from the Oregon Otter Trawl 
Commission be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpenr: On April 11—more 
than three months ago—I sent you a wire 
regarding the serious problem of Russian 
fishing activities off the coast of Oregon. 
Since then I have sent several communica- 
tions to various Federal officials, but to date 
mo action has been taken on this matter 
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which reflects any positive steps in the di- 
rection of solving this crucial problem. 

Alarming reports continue to reach my 
office from Oregon fishermen and other con- 
cerned citizens regarding the magnitude of 
the Russian fishing activities off the coast of 
my State. Copies of recent reports are en- 
closed. 

I am told that some stocks of fish will be- 
come severely depleted unless these practices 
are halted. As I have pointed out previously 
the Russians are not using conservation 
measures in their fishing; all of the evidence 
points to exploitation of the worst type. 
This is why the situation is so critical. 

Most respectfully I suggest that this is a 
matter which must be resolved at the White 
House level. It is not the kind of problem 
which can await the long-drawn-out pro- 
cedures of the State Department but re- 
quires direct and immediate attention. If 
this course of action is not followed, irrep- 
arable harm will result to the fishing in- 
terests of Oregon and to the nation through 
depletion of one of our valuable food re- 
sources. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OTTER TRAWL COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Astoria, Oreg., July 8, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have just talked 
with your assistant, Mr. Berg, re. the expand- 
ing Russian invasion in our fisheries. The 
fieet now is composed of 118 vessels as of 
7/7 with more in the distance which could 
not be counted because of weather condi- 
tions. 

I believe this issue is most urgent and 
demands the attention of our federal goy- 
ernment. The President and Secretary State 
Dean Rusk should act in fisheries behalf. 

I have proposed that Governor Hatfield 
call a west coast Governors Conference on 
the issue. I further propose that the gov- 
ernors of Maine, Mass. and R.I. be requested 
to attend. Having talked with a friend 
yesterday in R.I. who concurs with our 

“to establish an extended fishery 
conservation zone“ I feel certain that our 
government will realize that action must be 
taken. Both coasts as well as Alaska know 
this confrontation. I would again urge that 
you do all within your power to alleviate the 
apparent extinction of some stocks of fish 
of the United States. 

I enclose some pieces which will further 
enlighten you about our problems, 

Sincerely, 
E. W. Harvey, 
Administrator. 
OTTER TRAWL COMMISSION OF OREGON, 
Astoria, Oreg., June 15, 1966. 

Dran U.S. Crrizen: For the past two 
months or more we in fisheries have been 
faced with a large fleet of large Russian 
vessels in our Pacific waters. This fleet, we 
believe, poses a serious threat to ALL of our 
fisheries. 

In Oregon, for example, in the month of 
May, 1966 one of our processing plants had 
to cancel its U.S. government contracts be- 
cause of the scarcity of fish to process, 
namely the depletion of our stocks. An- 
other plant was similarly affected in not 
being able to fill all of its May orders for 
both Government and domestic channels. 
The above pertains to one species of fish 
only. The Oregon May, 1966 production of 
this species fell to 21% of that in May 1965. 

These facts and depositions (see extra 
sheet) gathered from our fishing men show 
you what is happening today. It has been 
said that the entire silver salmon run could 
be harvested by the Russian fleet in a matter 
of two weeks if they so desired. It would 
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take many years (8-20 to return some species 
of fish to their normal level or present popu- 
lations. 

The West Coast Fisheries are in peril! 
These fisheries are worth many millions of 
dollars. We cannot stand by and see our 
fisheries decimated or depleted. We are act- 
ing in various locations along the coast, and 
also through and by the joint Governors’ 
Committee. We suggest the following 
courses of action: 

1, Request the immediate withdrawal of 
the Russian fleet until such time as all 
parties involved can assay the stocks of the 
various species, and determine sustained 
yield recommendations. Establish a fishery 
conservation zone. 

2. Immediate extension of a U.S. fishery 
zone to the twelve mile line, or the con- 
tinental shelf. 

8. Request a North Pacific Rim Council 
(U.S. Canada, Russia and Japan) be formed 
to conserve all stocks of seafoods of the 
area. 

We urge your sympathetic action. 

Sincerely, 
E. W. HARVEY, 
Administrator. 
To the Honorable Governor Evans and 
Governor HATFIELD: 

The fisheries of the West Coast are of a 
very considerable monetary value to the 
states and to the U.S. economy. 

The presence of Russian fishing vessels of 
various sizes, all larger than ours, off our 
shores in 1965 and the greatly increased 
numbers in 1966, has caused a growing con- 
cern among the several fisheries industries of 
the northwest. The producers and the 
processors consider the continued fishing of 
this foreign fleet a most serious threat to the 
future of the stocks of our historic fisheries. 

The implementation of a basically sound 
U.S, fishery policy for this area and for all 
U.S. coastal areas is strongly urged. Such 
policy shall provide for an adequate conser- 
vation program for all stocks of the numer- 
ous fisheries so as to maintain their produc- 
tivity on a sustained yield basis for the con- 
tinued economic activity of U.S. citizens. 

In a meeting on June 16, 1966, in Longview, 
Washington, the Oregon-Washington Gover- 
nors’ Joint Committee on Foreign Fishing 
concurred in the following recommendations 
to the Governors: 

1. Increase and coordinate surveillance on 
a twenty-four hour basis immediately. 

(a) Inshore as well as off-shore by U.S. 
Coast Guard and the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, and State agencies. 

(b) By daily staggered flights over the 
Russian fleet. 

(c) Telescopic photography and all other 
available means of gathering pertinent in- 
formation, 

(d) Deputize two skippers per state to 
work with their boats among the Russian 
fleet to gather information. 

2. Urge support of all U.S. Government 
agencies to press for the proposed early meet- 
ing between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
Progress of such is to be reported to the 
Governors and their respective committees. 

8. Urge full and comprehensive collection 
of information and its speedy dissemination 
to all concerned—especially industry. 

4. Declassify all information on Russian 
fleet activities for dissemination as above. 

5. That the Governors urge the President, 
and other officers and agencies to expedite 
the proposed meeting with the Russians. 

6. Urge implementation of the Priniciples 
of the 1958 Geneva Convention on Fishing 
and Conservation of the Living Resources of 
the High Seas. (See Article 6). 

7. Urge the formation of an International 
Commission or Council for the Study of the 

Resources of the North Pacific (long 
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8. Advocate and urge the establishment of 
a wider conservation zone to protect our off- 
shore fisheries stocks adequately. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. W. Harvey. 


On June 24, 1966, in Warrenton, Oregon, 
representatives of the following organiza- 
tions drew up a petition on the Russian fish- 
ery problem: 

We, the undersigned, hereby petition the 
President of the United States of America 
to issue an immediate proclamation to estab- 
lish an extended conservation zone of two- 
hundred (200) miles or the continental shelf, 
which ever is greater, predicated on the 
principles as set forth in the 1958 Geneva 
Convention, Article 6, No. 1. 

We further petition that historic fishing 
rights in consecutive practice for a period 
not less than ten (10) years be given con- 
sideration based on the average production 
by specie during said period. 

We further petition that the Abstention 
Principle, as embodied in the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Convention, be made 
a part of the United States fishery policy 
assuring protection and continuation of the 
anadromous fishery resources and existing 
treaties also be honored. 

West Coast Trollers Association; West 
Coast Trollers Association Auxiliary; 
Seafood Dealers Association of Oregon, 
Inc.; Columbia River Salmon and 
Tuna Packers Association; Columbia 
River Fishermen’s Protective Union; 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union — Otter 
Trawl Division; Joint Committees on 
Fisheries Appointed by Governor Dan- 
iel Evans, of Washington; Governor 
Mark Hatfield, of Oregon; Otter Trawl 
Commission of Oregon; Oregon Char- 
ter Boat Association; National Fisher- 
men & Wives Association, Halibut 
Fishermen's Association; Congress of 
American Fishermen; Division of Fish- 
eries—U.S. State Department; Wash- 
ington Gillnetters Association, United 
Packinghouse Food & Allied Workers, 
Local No. 554. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, July 13, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 12, 1966: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Audun L. Heaton, Adamsville, 
place of Lela Tate, resigned. 
ARIZONA 


Gilbert V. Montanez, Tempe, Ariz., in place 
of F. H. Miller, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Truett Leavell, Dover, Ark., in place of 
J. W. Page, retired. 
Herald A. Sneed, Quitman, Ark., in place of 
W. E. Varvil, transferred. 
CALIFORNIA 
Norman K. Kinsel, Bonita, Calif., in place 
of J. B. Loomis, retired. 
Helen H. Krotozyner, Littleriyer, Calif., in 
place of P. W. Holmes, resigned. 


Ala., in 
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Inga M. Cagle, Lost Hills, Calif., in place 
of M. M. Bunyard, retired. 


COLORADO 
Walter B. Lovelace, Boulder, Colo., in place 
of J. D. White, retired. 
Emil G. Johnson, Durango, Colo., in place 
of S. C. Parker, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Arthur J. Cardin, Baltic, Conn., in place 
of L. A. Legros, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Stella S. Wester, Grand Ridge, Fla., in 
place of G. E. Lawrence, retired. 
GEORGIA 


William T. Webb, Douglasville, Ga., in place 
of C. A. Barfield, Jr., transferred. 


HAWAN 


Toshie Nagata, Mountainview, Hawaii, in 
place of Anna Durbenuick, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Ernest Bickhaus, Jr., Quincy, Ill., in place 
of K. A. Elmore, retired. 
INDIANA 
Meredith G. Walker, Kirklin, Ind., in place 
of J. T. Stevenson, retired. 
Robert L. Wilson, Jr., Ladoga, Ind., in place 
of J. H. Nelson, transferred. 
George W. Moore, Modoc, Ind., in place of 
B. J. Bales, retired. 
Doyle E. Rich, Monroe, Ind., in place of 
Adolph Hannie, retired. 
Joy C. Stahl, Rome City, Ind., in place of 
T. J. Conley, deceased. 
IOWA 
George V. McQueen, Modale, Iowa, in place 
of P. M. Neison, deceased. 
George D. Lindfiott, Northwood, Iowa, in 
place of E. O. Bottolfson, retired. 
Edwin D. Lemberger, Ottumwa, Iowa, in 
place of R. L. Blankinship, retired. 
Arlin E. Miller, Riverton, Iowa, in place of 
E. F. Cupp, retired. 
Dean W. Breach, Sharpsburg, Iowa, in place 
of B. L. Beach, transferred. 
Mima J. Chaloupka, Yale, Iowa, in place of 
D. L. Rundberg, retired. 
Loren E. Norman, Zearing, Iowa, in place 
of D. H. Grimm, retired. 
KANSAS 
Frankie C. Sauer, Brownell, Kans., in place 
of H. M. Brundage, retired. 
L. Walter Friesen, Inman, Kans., in place 
of J. C. Gaeddert, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
James V. O’Nan, Corydon, Ky., in place 
of S. C. Veatch, retired. 
Frank W. Edwards, Danville, Ky., in place 
of F. M. Powell, retired. 
Pauline A. Clift, Fredonia, Ky., in place 
of L. B. Young, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Edward J. Vinyard, Ponchatoula, La., in 
place of C. W. Lavigne, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John F. Zaleski, Jr., Nabnasset, Mass., in 
place of E. G. MacLeod, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Mae F. Hammond, Dowling, Mich., in place 
of Myra Wright, retired. 
Wilma F. DeCamp, Nashville, Mich., in 
place of H. W. Wilson, deceased. 
George W. Hanley, Sawyer, Mich., in place 
of J. P. Grynwich, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Dorothea C. Betebenner, Alba, Mo., in place 
of Stella Crutcher, retired. 
Arthur L. Jones, Amoret, Mo., in place of 
E. M. Word, deceased. 
Henry J. Graf, Arnold, Mo., in place of 
R. C. Baum, transferred. 
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Kenneth C. Hitt, Gordonville, Mo., in place 
of H. G. Crader, transferred. 
NEBRASKA 
Orville W. Cumming, Hastings, Nebr., in 
place of E. L. Pounds, retired. 
Charles W. Brokaw, Hebron, Nebr., in place 
of A. J. Nacke, retired. 
Charlotte L. Keller, Rogers, Nebr., in place 
of L. T. Sumner, deceased. 
NEVADA 
Madge W. Green, Empire, Nev., in place of 
S. G. Walker, resigned. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Roland A. Thibault, Greenville, N.H., in 
place of J. A. Desrosiers, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Dora Barbarotto, Buena, N.J., in place of 
Josephine Valdisseri, retired. 
Louis E. Di Laura, Haskell, N. J., in place 
of Anthony De Staffen, retired. 
NEW MEXICO 
John T. Hough, Deming, N. Mex., in place 
of Otto Klaudt, retired. 
Ray O. Harrison, Encino, N. Mex., in place 
of R. L. Romero, resigned. 
Salomon L. Gonzales, Jr., Glorieta, N. Mex., 
in place of A. A. Robinson, retired. 
Charlie G. Montoya, Jemez Springs, N. 
Mex., in place of B. M. Mann, retired. 
NEW YORK 


Hazel D Smith, Bliss, N.Y. in place of H. 
J. Smith, deceased. 
Frederick C. Hofbauer, Bloomington, N.Y., 
of Mr. L. Murray, resigned. 
John J. Constance, Chittenango, N.Y., in 
place of E. L. Coon, retired. 
Anna M Phillips, Ellington, N. T., in place 
of M. L. Murray, resigned. 
Helen M. Russell, Hamden, N.Y., in place 
of O. L. Pampalone, retired. 
Eathel E. Cafferty, Harpursville, N.Y., in 
place of L. A. Cafferty, retired. 
Laura E. Maben, Jewett, N.Y., is place of 
N. E. Morse, retired. 
Virginia M. DeZalia, North Hudson, N.Y. in 
place of G. L. Greenough, deceased. 
Frances E. Rosenfield, Roslyn Heights, 
N.Y., in place of F. L. Miller, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
N. Eugene Carson, Bethel, N.C., in place 
of F. L. Andrews, Jr., deceased. 
Paul P. Hinkle, Salisbury, N.C., in place of 
J. H. McKenzie, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Harry T. Waite, Fairmount, N. Dak., in 
place of R. S. McConn, deceased. 
OHIO 
Roger K. Kraft, Mentor, Ohio, in place of 
G. F. Carver, retired. 
Bernice R. Biddinger, Nova, Ohio, in place 
of D. V. Biddinger, retired. 
OREGON 
Charles D. Beck, Shedd, Oreg., in place of 
Valera McDonald, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jeanette R. St. Clair, Blairs Mills, Pa., in 
place of E. B. Kling, deceased. 
Patricia E. Chynoweth, Davidsville, Pa., 
ss, polo C. R. Kring, retired. 
. Vernon Dixon, Everett, Pa., in place of 
H. T Foreman, retired. 
Lloyd M. Rowe, Jr., Greencastle, Pa., in 
place of A. R. Brumbaugh, retired. 
Lorraine R. Thompson, Landenberg, Pa., 
in place of H. F. Sheehan, retired. 
Francis J. McIntyre, Oxford, Pa., in place of 
M. J. Brown, deceased. 
Thomas V. Simonetti, Susquehanna, Pa., 
in place of P. J. Scales, Jr., deceased, 
PUERTO RICO 
Roberto Vega-Matienzo, Luquillo, P.R., in 
place of C. M. Vallas, retired. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Thomas H. Mellow, Jr., West Barrington, 
R.I., in place of W. F. Harkins, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Frederick W. Gaskins, Chesterfield, 5.C., 
in place of Kirby Melton, deceased. 
Mary S. Keels, Ridgeville, S.C., in place of 
G. H. Fogle, retired. 
Robert A. Limehouse, Jr., Sommerville, 
S.C., in place of L, M. Blanchett, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Jerome D. Prisbe, Roscoe, S. Dak. in place 
of Bernard Mayer, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Billy T. Cash, Bradford, Tenn., in place of 
N. D. Guy, retired. 
Robert L. Becton, Dyer, Tenn., in place of 
G. R. Canada, retired. 
Dorothy B. Smiley, Lynnville, Tenn. in 
place of E. W. Blackburn, retired. 
TEXAS 
George S. Downing, Colmesneil, Tex., in 
place of M. E. Boyett, retired. 
Clyde V. Barrington, Liberty Hill, Tex., in 
place of C. A. Shipp, retired. 
Robert J. L. Pratka, Schulenburg, Tex., in 
place of W. A. Farek, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Herbert D. Jones, Coeburn, Va., in place of 
R. G. Boatright, retired. 
E. Chaisty Garrett, King William, Va., in 
place of D. R. Puller, retired. 
Hubert H. Price, Luray, Va., in place of 
C. E. Beach, retired. 
John D. Ripley, Jr., Lynchburg, Va., in 
place of O. K. Blackburne, retired. 
Thomas R. Taylor, Saltville, Va., in place 
of A. F. Bennett, retired. 
Arthur S. Horney, Speedwell, Va., in place 
of G. L, Copenhaver, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Charles A. Moulton, Cosmopolis, Wash., in 
place of H. H. Holmes, retired. 
Robert H. Plumb, Redmond, Wash., in place 
of R. E. Olney, resigned. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Doris L. Waugh, McConnell, W. Va., in 
place of Nellie Robinette, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Kenneth K. Kisow, Lake Mills, Wis., in 
place of F. M. Griswold, retired. 
Emil W. Plain, Oconto Falls, Wis., in place 
of G. C. Flatley, resigned. 
WYOMING 
Fern L. Foster, Little America, Wyo, Of- 
fice established October 26, 1963. 
Dolores M. Robbins, Sunrise, Wyo., in place 
of R. A. Arbogast, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JuLy 12, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 143: 10: Teach me to do Thy 
will, for Thou art my God: Thy spirit is 
good; lead me into the land of upright- 
ness. 

Eternal God, our Father, who art ever 
pouring out Thy spirit upon Thy people, 
we thank Thee for all those in every 
age who have opened their hearts to 
Thee, for men and women who have 
dreamed great dreams, seen great visions 
and who possessed courage to stand firm 
for what is right and good for all. For 
those who trust in truth amid lies; who 
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stand for justice amid injustice; who 
walk in good ways amid evil times; who 
quietly work for brotherhood even when 
men are unbrotherly; who possess a 
vision of life with Thee at the center 
even when men deny Thy presence—we 
thank Thee, O God. By Thy spirit help 
us to be in the number of these great and 
good men: through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 9599. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept a donation by 
the State of Indiana of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial for establishment as the 
George Rogers Clark National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1178. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to promulgate special regulations 
for the period of the 93d annual session of 
the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
America, to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
July 1967, to authorize the granting of certain 

ts to Imperial Shrine Convention, 1967, 
Inc., on the occasions of such sessions, and 


for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR. 8337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act, 
and for other pu: 

H.R. 14122. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 16860. An act to establish the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 309. An act creating a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; 

S. 1312. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 2060. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses.“ approved February 4, 1925; 

S. 2287. An act to authorize a 6-year 
hydrologic study and investigation of the 
Delmarva Peninsula; 


S. 2574. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; 

S. 2610. An act to amend section 201(c) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty; and 

S. 3035. An act to establish a program for 
the preservation of additional historic prop- 
erties throughout the Nation, and for other 
purposes. 
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AUTHORITY FOR BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE TO FILE 
REPORT ON H.R. 15890, THE HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1966 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Banking and Currency, both the ma- 
jority and the minority, may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file their re- 
ports on H.R. 15890, the Housing and 

Urban Development Act of 1966. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATION OF RICHARD P. NA- 
THAN AS A MINORITY EMPLOYEE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 911 

Resolved, That pursuant to the Legislative 
Pay Act of 1929, as amended, Richard P. 
Nathan is hereby designated a minority em- 
ployee effective July 1, 1966 (to fill an exist- 
ing vacancy), until otherwise ordered by the 
House, and shall receive compensation at the 
basic rate of $7,000 per annum. 


The resolution was agreed to. : 
nes motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


PROPOSED JOHN FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY LIBRARY AT CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a House joint resolution to 
extend express congressional approval 
and authorize immediate acceptance by 
the Government of the proposed John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Library to be lo- 
cated at Cambridge, Mass. Introduction 
of this resolution follows referral to the 
Government Activities Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, of the report of 
the Administrator of General Services 
recommending acceptance of the library 
as a presidential archival depository un- 
der provisions of section 507 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Service 
Act. 

At the time similar reports were re- 
ferred to Congress recommending ac- 
ceptance of the Eisenhower and Johnson 
libraries and their designation as presi- 
dential archival depositories, the sub- 
committee took affirmative action rather 
than permit congressional approval to 
rest solely upon the fact that no negative 
action was taken during a period of 60 
consecutive days of session, as provisions 
of section 507(f) of the Property Act re- 
quires. 

Aside from affording members an op- 
portunity to resolve any questions they 
may have concerning the library, hear- 
ings on the report and the resolution I 
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have introduced today will permit a 
broader dissemination of information 
about this vitally important project—of 
interest to the many millions of people 
throughout the world who admired and 
respected the late President. The papers 
and other historical material of our 
Presidents are of priceless value to this 
and future generations. Generous offers 
such as the Government has received 
from the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Li- 
brary, Inc., merit immediate considera- 
tion and acceptance, as would be pro- 
vided by the resolution I have intro- 
duced. 

Upon transmittal of this resolution to 
the Government Activities Subcommit- 
tee, prompt hearings will be scheduled. 


REQUEST TO HAVE THE DAV SPE- 
CIAL ORDER REPRINTED 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam hav- 
ing reprinted all the remarks of the va- 
rious Congressmen which were made in 
the tribute to the Disabled American 
Veterans on the 34th anniversary of the 
granting of the congressional charter to 
that organization. I plan to have re- 
printed remarks made not only on June 
16, the day of the special order, but also 
those made before and after that date 
which pertain to the anniversary of the 
DAV. 

If any Member has any objections to 
the reprint, it is requested that he con- 
tact either my office or Mr. Raymond 
Noyes, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp Clerk. 
This statement is being made in order 
to comply with the rules of the Joint 
Committee on Printing for the reprint- 
ing of extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


PRECEDENT IS ESTABLISHED FOR 
SAVINGS IN MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the claim of Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara yesterday that he has 
saved this country 84 ½ billion, and with 
tongue in cheek, I want to read a pub- 
licity release that was prepared by a few 
newsmen who will remain unidentified. 
The release is dated July 1, 1871. It is 
headed “Large Savings Achieved by Field 
Commander in West.” It reads as fol- 
lows: 

[A news release of the Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Public Affairs), Wash- 
ington, D.C., No. 571-71, July 1, 1871] 

LARGE SAVINGS ACHIEVED BY FIELD COMMANDER 

IN WEST 

Defense officials have lauded Gen. George 
Custer, commander of the 7th Cavalry, for 
his decision to save money by not taking the 
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new Gatling guns into the field during his 
annual campaign in the Dakota Territories 
against the Blackfeet and Sioux. 

Custer’s decision is expected to save $1,760 
in feed for horses to pull the wheeled Gat- 
lings as well as $48.50 in additional mainte- 
nance if the new and delicate weapons were 
to be exposed to dust and field conditions. 


RESOLUTION REQUIRING REPAY- 
MENT OF WAR DEBTS BY FRANCE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
submitting a concurrent resolution which 
provides that the President should take 
such steps as may be necessary in order 
to require the Republic of France to 
make full and promp* settlement of 
World War I and other debts, owed to 
the United States. France is obligated 
to the United States on these debts in 
the amount of $6,580,932,495.57. No pay- 
ments have been made since 1932. U.S. 
loans and military and economic aid to 
France, since World War II, have 
amounted to well over $7,500 million. If 
the United States is to maintain her po- 
sition as the economic leader and sta- 
bilizer of the world, we cannot afford to 
operate on such a nonbusinesslike basis. 

Actions and policies of the Republic of 
France, which are set forth in the reso- 
lution, clearly point out that France does 
not currently intend to settle these debts. 
One such action is the order that mili- 
tary facilities constructed by the United 
States for the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization be removed from French soil. 
These facilities can be duplicated else- 
where only at very high cost. 

Another example is the apparent in- 
tention of France to undermine the dol- 
lar. Since January 1962, she has with- 
drawn $2,369 million in gold from the 
United States. This is predicated on her 
“legal right” to do so, under & 1932 law, 
which took our own people off the gold 
standard, but allowed nations and bank- 
ers outside the United States to continue 
to demand gold. 

Our World War II “moratorium pro 
tempore” on France’s repayment sched- 
ule of World War I debts, as a friendly 
ally was also a factor. 

When a nation we have helped to de- 
fend and rebuild does not see fit to honor 
and resume her long-term obligations to 
us, even in times of economic growth and 
stability, it seems readily apparent that 
we should take necessary action to in- 
sure full and prompt settlement with re- 
spect to past due accounts. 


SCREW-WORM ERADICATION IN 
MEXICO 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 14888) to 
amend the Act of February 28, 1947, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate in screw-worm 
eradication in Mexico, with a Senate 
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amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: That the first section of the Act 
of February 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 7) is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence ‘or 
rinderpest’, and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: ‘rinderpest, or 
screw-worm’.” 

Sec. 2: Such Act is further amended by 
adding a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 5. In carrying out this Act the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is further authorized 
to cooperate with other public and private 
organizations and individuals.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, and I 
do not intend to object, will the gentle- 
man from Texas please explain for the 
benefit of the House the changes that 
were made in the House version by the 
Senate? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will be glad to. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Iam glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. In the first place, the 
Senate struck out the word “or” and in- 
serted a comma in lieu. In the second 
place, the Senate struck out the word 
“Section” and used the abbreviation 
“Sec.” In the third place, the Senate 
divided our section 2 into two sections, 
creating a new section. That is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Am I cor- 
rect in understanding that the ranking 
Member on the minority side has cleared 
these changes with the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further; yes, he has 
and has discussed it with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 TO ALLOW AN IN- 
CENTIVE TAX CREDIT FOR COST 
OF CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
FOR THE CONTROL OF WATER 
AND AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 30 I introduced a meas- 
ure, H.R. 16078, to amend the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incen- 
tive tax credit for a part of the cost of 
constructing or otherwise providing fa- 
cilities for the control of water or air 
pollution, and to permit the amortiza- 
tion of such cost within a period of from 
1 to 5 years, 

Pollution of our air and water re- 
sources is continuing at an alarming 
rate. Through cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local government bodies with 
private business and industrial enter- 
prise, air and water pollution control fa- 
cilities can be constructed to prevent 
further pollution of these resources. 

The money expended by private enter- 
prise for the construction of these costly 
facilities is an investment in non- 
productive facilities, primarily in the 
public interest, requiring high, non- 
productive operating costs which will be 
continuing charges against future earn- 
ings. 

The most efficient way to encourage 
this kind of investment would seem to be 
by means of tax credit, rather than Fed- 
eral grant. The necessary legislation to 
require pollution abatement facilities to 
meet local, State, and Federal standards 
is already on the books, and many indus- 
tries have indicated their eagerness to 
tackle this problem. 

A tax credit arrangement would en- 
able them to do so promptly without 
having to wait for the availability of 
funds from Government grants. Such 
an arrangement would also eliminate 
costly administrative redtape, implicit 
in any Federal grant program. 

I feel there is a very definite need for 
legislation of this nature, and it is my 
hope that hearings can be held on H.R. 
16078 before Congress adjourns. 


ARMED FORCES AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION SHOULD BE AVAILABLE TO 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I, like many 
other Members of the House, was 
caught by the airline strike last Satur- 
day. I was in- Colorado Springs. I 
called the Air Force to see if they might 
have a plane going back to Washington, 
which they said they did. But I was 
not eligible to ride on it. If I was an 
Active Reserve officer in any branch of 
the armed services, I could ride on it. 

I am a former officer having spent 5 
years in the navy in World War II, but 
I am not a member of the Active Reserve 
so I was not given permission to ride 
on that airplane. I had to bother my 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] at his home 
in Texas who, in turn, called some gen- 
eral in the Pentagon and they did get 
permission for me to get on this plane. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
Members of Congress should have the 
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right to travel on military air transports 
on a space available basis just as mem- 
bers of the Reserve in the various 
branches of our armed services. I know 
that there have been abuses of congres- 
sional junkets, but it seems to me that 
we, the 535 Members of the Congress 
should have the privilege of riding on 
military transport facilities on a space 
available basis if we have a legitimate 
need for transportation. 


NATIONAL WONDER: PERMIT DE- 
STRUCTION OF GRAND CANYON 
WHILE SPENDING U.S. DOLLARS 
TO PRESERVE ANCIENT RUINS IN 
EGYPT? 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as more 
newspapermen become aware of the 
move to destroy the natural state of the 
Grand Canyon, protests are growing 
around the Nation. 

As early as May 17, “The Daily Panta- 
graph,” Bloomington, III., whose presi- 
dent and publisher is Mr. Loring Mer- 
win, published a stirring editorial that 
promoters of Marble and Bridge Can- 
yon Dams would find impossible to an- 
swer. It requires no further comment. 
I ask that it appear herewith in the REC- 
orp for your assiduous perusal: 

[From the Daily Pantagraph, May 17, 1966] 
Wr RUIN NATIONAL WONDER? 


The United States is spending millions of 
dollars on & project to preserve some of the 
ancient architecture and ruins which would 
otherwise be inundated with the completion 
of the Aswan Dam in Egypt. 

It is a paradox that the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation and interested groups are press- 
ing so hard to get a bill through Congress 
calling for construction of two dams on the 
Colorado River which would destroy much of 
the natural beauty of the Grand Canyon. 

One of these, the Bridge Canyon Dam, 
would create a reservoir nearly 100 miles long 
flooding the full length of the Grand Can- 
yon National Monument and 13 miles into 
the Grand Canyon. 

The other, Marble Gorge Dam, upstream 
from the Grand Canyon National Park, 
would fiood some of the most beautiful areas 
of the Grand Canyon. It also would make 
possible another project, the Kanab Diver- 
sion Project, which would leave the river 
through much of the park a dry ditch. 

All this is proposed in the name of the 
Central Arizona Project devised to provide 
water for dry areas. Actually the dams are 
proposed primarily for the creation of elec- 
tricity which, in turn, would be sold to justi- 
fy other phases of the water project. 

Richard C. Bradley of Colorado Univer- 
sity and many other opponents of these dams 
contend that the proposed generating facili- 
ties at these dams would not be economically 
feasible for long because of rapid develop- 
ment of other sources of fuel for producing 
electricity. 

They also are pressing for legislation to 
protect the Grand Canyon area from further 
encroachment. The Bureau of the Budget 
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has recommended deferment of at least 
Bridge Canyon Dam pending additional 
study. This gives conservationists some 
time to act. 

We urge citizens to protest this planned 
destruction of one of the world’s natural 
wonders by writing their Congressmen. 

Other means to provide water and to gen- 
erate electricity must and can be found. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross] makes the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 158] 
Abbitt Hansen, Wash. Reid, N.Y. 
Bandstra Harsha Resnick 
Baring Harvey, Mich. Rivers, Alaska 
Bell Helstoski Robison 
Callaway Herlong St Germain 
eller Jennings Scheuer 
Clark Jones, Ala. Schmidhauser 
Colmer Keogh 
Conable King, N.Y. Senner 
Conyers Laird Sickles 
Landrum Smith, Va 
McCarthy 
Delaney McFall Stephens 
g Martin, Ala. Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, La. Mathias Thompson, N.J. 
Ellsworth Matsunaga Toll 
Everett Mills Trimble 
Evins, Tenn. Mink Tuck 
Farnsley Moore Tunney 
Farnum Morris Tuten 
Findley Morse Ullman 
Flynt Murray Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. O'Hara, Mich. Walker, Miss. 
Green, Oreg. O'Konski Whitten 
Hagen, Calif. O'Neal, Ga. Willis 
Hanna Wright 


Hansen, Idaho Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 351 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1967— 
MILITARY PAY INCREASE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 2950) “An act to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1967 
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for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to maintain parity between military 
and civilian pay, and for other pur- 
poses,” and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk began the reading of the 
statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1679) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2950) 
to authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1967 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during the fiscal year 1967 for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, 
as authorized by law, in amounts as follows: 


Aircraft 


For aircraft: for the Army, $612,400,000; for 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,434,200,- 
000, of which amount $12,000,000 is au- 
thorized only for additional aircraft and elec- 
tronic equipment to be used for ded 
airborne television transmission capabilities; 
for the Air Force, $4,041,300,000, of which 
amount $55,000,000 is authorized only for 
procurement of, or for maintaining a produc- 
tion capability for, the F-12 aircraft, and 
$25,000,000 is authoribed only for the pro- 
curement of CX-2 aircraft. 


Missiles 


For missiles: for the Army, $510,000,000, of 
which amount $153,500,000 is authorized 
only for preproduction activities for the 
NIKE-X antiballistic missile system; for the 
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Navy, $367,700,000; for the Marine Corps, 
$17,700,000; for the Air Force, $1,189,500,- 


Naval vessels 

For naval vessels: for the Navy, $1,901,- 
800,000, of which amount $130,500,000 is au- 
thorized only for the construction of the 
nuclear powered guided missile frigate for 
which funds were authorized under Public 
Law 89-37; and $20,000,000 is authorized only 
for the procurement of long leadtime items 
for an additional nuclear powered guided 
missile frigate. The contract for the con- 
struction of the nuclear powered guided mis- 
sile frigate for which funds were authorized 
under Public Law 89-37, and for which funds 
are authorized to be appropriated during 
fiscal year 1967, shall be entered into as soon 
as practicable unless the President fully ad- 
vises the Congress that its construction is 
not in the national interest. 


Tracked combat vehicles 


For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$359,200,000; for the Marine Corps, $3,700,000. 


TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 


Sec. 201, Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during the fiscal year 1967 for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, as authorized by law, in amounts 
as follows: 

For the Army, $1,539,500,000, of which 
amount $431,400,000 is authorized only for 
continued research, development, test, and 
evaluation, and research, development, and 
tests related to preproduction activities on 
the NIKE-X antiballistic missile system; 

For the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps), $1,801,100,000, of which amount $26,- 
600,000 is authorized only for the research, 
development, test and evaluation of the 
medium-range guided missile CONDOR and 
$5,000,000 is authorized only for research, de- 
velopment, test and evaluation related to the 
Deep Submergence Program, giving due re- 
gard in all such research programs to benefits 
which may accrue therefrom to the American 
Merchant Marine; 

For the Air Force, $3,118,600,000, of which 
amount $22,800,000 is authorized only for re- 
search and development related to the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft and $200,- 
000,000 is authorized only for research and 
development related to the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory; and 

For Defense Agencies, $459,059,000. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1967 for use as an emer- 
gency fund for research, development, test, 
and evaluation or procurement or production 
related thereto, $125,000,000, 

TITLE III—PAY OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 

Sec. 301. Section 203(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The rates of monthly basic pay for 
members of the uniformed services within 


each pay grade are set forth in the following 
tables: 


“Pay grade 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 18 | Over 20 


Over 22 | Over 26 


° 
4 
2 
8 


424. 10 81, 474. 50 |$1, 474. 50 |$1, 474. 50 . $1, 648. 20 81. 766. 10 81, 766. 10 81, 883. 70 |$1, 883.70 82, 001. 60 (82, 001. 60 
1, 262.10 | 1, 295.10 | 1,323.30 | 1, 323, 30 356. 60 1, 412. 70 | 1, 530, 1, 530. 60 | 1, 648.20 | 1, 648. 20 | 1, 766.10 | 1, 766.10 
143. 30 | 1, 177. 50 | 1, 205. 40 | 1, 205. 40 205. 10 1, 356, 60 | 1, 412.70 | 1, 474. 50 | 1, 530, 60 | 1, 592. 40 | 1,592. 40 | 1, 592. 40 
949. 80 | 1,014.90 | 1,014.90 | 1, 014. 90 059. 90 1, 177. 50 | 1,295.10 | 1,384.80 | 1,384.80 | 1, 384. 80 | 1,384.80 | 1, 384. 80 
703.80 | 773.70 | 824. 10 824.10 824. 10 $52.30 | 986.70 | 1, 037. 10 | 1,059.90 | 1, 121. 40 | 1, 216, 50 | 1, 216. 50 
562.80 | 661.50] 700. 50 706.50 706, 50 818.70 | 880. 20 930.60] 958.50] 992.40] 992.40] 992.40 
474.90 | 577. 80 616.80] 616.80 656. 10 773.70 | 807.30] 820.80] 820.80] 829.80 829.80] 829.80 
441.60 | 493.20] 526. 80 6883. 20 633. 30 717. 0 717.60} 717. 0 717.60) 717.60] 717. 60 717.60 
353.70} 420.30] 504.60 521. 40 532. 50 532.50 | 832. 80 532.50] 532. 50 5832. 50 532. 50 632.50 
303.90 | 336.30] 420. 30 420. 30 420. 30 420.30 | 420. 30 420. 30 420. 30 220. 30 420. 30 420.30 
Footnotes at end of tables. 
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“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WHO HAVE BEEN CREDITED WITH OVER 4 YEARS’ ACTIVE SERVICE AS AN ENLISTED MEMBER 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 20 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 

$583. 1 $633, 30 00. 50 $728. 70 70 $728. 70 $728. 70 $728. 70 $728. 70 $728, 70 
521. 20 * 552,60 549. 30 900 00 616. 80 616. 80 616. 80 616, 80 616. 80 616, 80 616, 80 
420. 30 448 50 465. 30 498. 90 521. 40 521. 40 521. 40 521. 40 521, 40 521, 40 521. 40 

“WARRANT OFFICERS 
Years of service computed under section 205 
“Pay grade 

Over2 Over3 | Over4 | Over6 | Over8 Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 


$515.70 | $538.20 | $560.40 | $600.00 | $627.90 
454.20 487. 515.70 532. 50 549. 30 
420. 30 443.10 459. 90 476. 40 493.20 
387. 00 403. 80 420. 30 437. 40 454.20 


Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 


Over 26 


“ENLISTED MEMBERS 


“Pay grade 


2 or less Over2 | Over3 | Over4 | Over6 


Years of service computed under section 205 


Over 8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 


$428. 40 
369. 60 
328. 80 
299. 40 
252. 60 
193. 80 
141. 00 
129. 00 


8888838882 
888888888 


„ While serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of pan Chief of Staff of the Arm: 
Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, or Commandant of 
Marine Corps, basic pay for this grade is $2,208.60 regardless of cumulative years of 


Sec. 302. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, a member of an armed force 
who was entitled to pay and allowances under 
any of the following provisions of law on the 
day before the effective date of this title, 
shall continue to receive the pay and allow- 
ances to which he was entitled on that day 
plus an increase of 3.2 per centum in the 
total of his pay and allowances: 

(1) The Act of March 23, 1946, chapter 
112 (60 Stat. 59). 

(2) The Act of June 26, 1948, chapter 677 
(62 Stat. 1052). 

(3) The Act of September 18, 1950, chapter 
952 (64 Stat. A224). After the effective date 
of this title, no increase in the basic pay or 
any of the allowances of members of the 
uniformed services on active duty shall in- 
crease the basic pay or any of the allowances 
of a member covered by the preceding pro- 
visions of this section. 

Sec. 303. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, a member or former member of 
a uniformed service who initially becomes 
entitled to retired pay or retainer pay on the 
effective date of this title shall be entitled 
to have that pay computed using the rates 
of basic pay prescribed by the first section 
of this title. 

Sec. 304. This title becomes effective July 
1, 1966, or the first day of the month in 
which increases in the rates of compensation 
under the General Schedule of pay provided 
in section 603(b) of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1113(b)), become 
effective pursuant to the Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1966, whichever is later. 

TITLE IV—WEAPONS SYSTEMS 

Sec. 401. Section 125(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence as follows: 
“However, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title or any other law, the 
Secretary of Defense shall not direct or ap- 
prove a plan to initiate or effect a substantial 
reduction or elimination of a major weapons 


system until the Secretary of Defense has 
reported all the pertinent details of the pro- 
posed action to the Congress of the United 
States while the Congress is in session, 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 


ALVIN E. ‘O'Konsxt, 
„ on the Part of the House. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

JOHN STENNIS, 

STUART SYMINGTON, 

HENRY M. Jackson, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2950) to authorize ap- 

propriations during fiscal year 1967 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to maintain parity be- 
tween military and civilian pay, and for oth- 
er purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port: 

PROCUREMENT 
Navy (aircraft) 

The House modified the aircraft portion of 
the Navy program by adding $20,000,000 for 
additional aircraft and electronic equipment 


service computed under section 205 of this title. 
Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 
years’ active service as an enlisted member.” 


for expanded airborne broadcasting facili- 
ties. 

The creation of airborne broadcasting ca- 
pabilities through Project Jenny was initi- 
ated by the Department of Defense under 
conditions demanding operational readiness 
in minimum time. Presently this project 
makes possible a Vietnamese television net- 
work considered by military and political 
leaders of South Vietnam and the United 
States to be of great importance to the suc- 
cess of efforts to achieve a stable, unified, 
secure and free nation. The urgent nature 
of Project Jenny's origination necessitated 
the utilization of available resources. A ve- 
hicle was needed large enough to house tele- 
vision transmitting and programing de- 
vices for two channels, AM and FM broad- 
cast facilities, equipment for single or multi- 
channel teletypewriter operations and other 
capabilities of a classified nature. The air- 
craft located and selected was the C-121 
Superconstellation. 

However, although the two C-121 aircraft, 
which bear the designation “Blue Eagle,” 
now on station have, on their own terms, 
performed satisfactorily, due in part to some 
ingenious makeshift modifications, other re- 
strictions imposed by this airframe tend to 
downgrade the ability to exploit fully the 
potential of television in South Vietnam. 
What is required for optimum performance is 
an airframe that is not severely weight 
limited, that the speed and altitude 
capabilities for flexibility in operation, and 
sufficient range to allow basing in an area of 
known security. The Vietcong mortar attack 
in April of this year on Tan Son Nhut Air- 
base, partly directed at the Blue Eagle air- 
craft, resulted in the near total destruction of 
one of them and required a curtailment in 
broadcasting from a 7- to a 5-day-a-week 
schedule for several weeks. Ground trans- 
mitting facilities, whenever they may be 
ready, will in all probability be faced with the 


same danger. 
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It is imperative that there should be no 
disruption in broadcasting schedules and that 
coverage and programing time be greatly 
extended. The psychological implications of 
a failure to maintain broadcasting schedules 
might well contribute to a demoralization of 
the support of efforts to defeat the Vietcong. 
To insure a minimum number of hours of 
broadcasting daily, P3A Orion aircraft are 
required. This airframe possesses the capa- 
bility to operate from a remote area (for 
example, in the Philippines) and at the same 
time permits the aircraft to be on station in 
South Vietnam for a minimum of 7 hours. 
The turbojet engines of the P3A greatly re- 
duce the vibration and noise which are 
concomitant with the C-121 reciprocating 
type, and which have necessitated special 
modifications to secure acceptable broadcast 
quality. The P3A can operate at altitudes in 
the neighborhood of 30,000 feet as opposed 
to the C-121 maximum of 16,000 feet. This 
increase in altitude would increase the effec- 
tive area of broadcast by a factor of 3 or 4. 

The conferees agreed that through the uti- 
lization of some P3A aircraft now in the 
inventory it would be possible to achieve the 
results desired by the authorization of a lesser 
sum. The conferees agreed that authoriza- 
tion in the amount of $12,000,000 should be 
granted. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


Air Force (aircraft) 


The House modified the aircraft portion of 
the Air Force program by the addition of 
$51,200,000 for 13 CX-2 aeromedical evacua- 
tion aircraft. 

The subject of aeromedical evacuation of 
sick and injured members of the Armed 
Forces has long been one of special interest. 
It was a matter of disappointment, therefore, 
to find that no provision had been made in 
the budget request for fiscal year 1967 for the 
procurement of modern jet aircraft for the 
aeromedical evacuation mission. 

It appears from the testimony before the 
House committee that the requirement to 
modernize the aeromedical evacuation fleet 
is fully recognized within the Department of 
Defense and that the failure to request fund 
authorization for this program was purely a 
budgetary consideration. With the brave 
men of our Armed Forces fighting and dying 
in southeast Asia, it is urgent that expedi- 
tious action be taken to insure that our 
aeromedical evacuation fleet is the best 
available. 

Since the conferees agreed that through 
the utilization of the best of those aircraft 
now engaged in aeromedical evacuation and 
the procurement of modern jet aircraft the 
purposes of the House amendment could be 
appropriately achieved. 

Accordingly, the conferees agreed that $25,- 
000,000 be authorized to be applied toward 
the procurement of these aircraft. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


Navy (naval vessels) 


Both the House and the Senate modified 
the naval shipbuilding program. The Sen- 
ate added one nuclear-powered guided missile 
frigate (DLGN) at a cost of $150,000,000. The 
Senate also deleted two conventionally pow- 
ered guided missile detroyers (DDG's) at a 
cost of $145,100,000. 

The House extended the authority for a 
guided missile frigate authorized last year in 
the amount of $150,500,000, against which 
authorization and appropriation in the 
amount of $20,000,000 was made. The exten- 
sion of the authority, therefore, was in the 
amount of $130,500,000; the House also added 
a new nuclear-powered guided missile frigate 
in the amount of $127,800,000 for a total of 
$258,300,000. The House further permitted 
the two conventionally powered guided mis- 
sile detroyers (DDG’s) to remain in the 
program. 

The conferees agreed to the House’s exten- 
sion of authority for last year’s DLGN in the 
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amount of $130,500,000 and to the retention 
in the program of the two DDG’s in the 
amount of $145,100,000. 

The conferees also agreed that authoriza- 
tion in the amount of $20,000,000 should be 
granted for long leadtime items for an addi- 
tional nuclear-powered guided missile frigate. 

The conferees further agreed to a modifi- 
cation in the language relating to the order 
of priority of construction of the nuclear 
powered vessel and the conventionally 
powered vessels. The agreed language reads 
as follows: 

“For Naval Vessels: for the Navy, $1,901,- 
800,000, of which amount $130,500,000 is au- 
thorized only for the construction of the 
nuclear powered guided missile frigate for 
which funds were authorized under Public 
Law 89-37; and $20,000,000 is authorized only 
for the procurement of long leadtime items 
for an additional nuclear powered guided 
missile frigate. The contract for the con- 
struction of the nuclear powered guided mis- 
sile frigate for which funds were authorized 
under Public Law 89-37 and for which funds 
are authorized to be appropriated during Fis- 
cal Year 1967 shall be entered into as soon 
as practicable unless the President fully ad- 
vises the Congress that its construction is 
not in the national interest.“ 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 

The bill passed by the Senate increased the 
Department of Defense RD. T. & E. authoriza- 
tion by $9.8 million. An increase of $14.4 
million in research and development for the 
NIKE-X antiballistic missile system was par- 
tially offset by a reduction of $4.6 million 
for a classified Army project for which the 
Congress has twice declined to grant neces- 
sary construction authorization. 

The bill passed by the House increased the 
R. D. T. & E. authorization for the Department 
of Defense by $373.2 million. The bill as re- 
ported from the conference committee is 
$235.3 million less than the House bill, $128.1 
million more than the Senate bill, and $137.9 
million more than the budget request sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense. 

The amount in the House bill reflected in- 
creases to some 48 research and development 
projects, ranging from $1 million to $80 mil- 
lion. The Senate bill reflected changes only 
to two projects, NIKE-X increased by $14.4 
million, and the reduction of $4.6 million 
from a classified research project. The House 
recedes and accepts the Senate reduction of 
$4.6 million, 

Army 

The bill passed by the House contained re- 
strictive language for the entire amount au- 
thorized for the NIKE-X, $431,400,000. The 
Senate bill contained restrictive language 
only for the increased amount authorized 
for NIKE-X research and development, $14.4 
million. 

The Senate recedes. 

The House increased the Army R.D.T, & E. 
authorization for other projects by $48.4 mil- 
lion. The conference committee on 
increases totaling $10.8 million, to be applied 
to the Heavy Lift Helicopter program and 
the Advanced Aerial Fire Support System 
(AAPSS). The amount authorized for Army 
R D. T. & E. is $1,539,500,000. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


Navy 

The House increased the amount author- 
ized for Navy research, development, test, 
and evaluation by $142.7 million and inserted 
language restricting $26.6 million to the 
medium-range guided missile CONDOR and 
$8.6 million for the deep submergence pro- 
gram. The conference committee agreed on 
a total increase of $52.5 million. The Sen- 
ate agreed to accept the restrictive language 
and amount applicable to the CONDOR mis- 
sile and $5 million of the $8.6 million ear- 
marked for the deep submergence program. 
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The amount authorized for Navy R.D.T. & E. 
is $1,801,100,000. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 

In addition, the House bill was amended 
to give due regard in Navy research programs 
to benefits which may accrue therefrom to 
the American merchant marine. The Sen- 
ate agreed to accept the amendment. 


Air Force 


The House increased the Air Force R.D.T. & 
E. authorization by $167.7 million and re- 
stricted $22.8 million to be used only for re- 
search and development related to the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft and $230 
million to be used only for research and de- 
velopment related to the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory. The Senate agreed to the re- 
strictive language and amount for the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft. The con- 
ference committee agreed on $200 million 
for the Manned Orbiting Laboratory. Thus 
the House recedes on $30 million authorized 
for the Manned Orbiting Laboratory. The 
conference committee agreed on a net in- 
crease of $64.8 million to the Air Force R.D.T, 
& E. budget, to be allocated $50 million for 
the Manned Orbiting Laboratory, $3 million 
for V/STOL aircraft technology, and $11.8 
million for the Advanced Manned Strategic 
Aircraft (AMSA). The amount authorized 
for the Air Force R.D.T. & E. is $3,118,600,- 
000. 
The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


PAY OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Title III of S. 2950 as amended by the 
House provided an increase in the basic pay 
of uniformed services personnel amounting 
to 3.2 percent effective July 1, 1966. The 
bill, as passed by the Senate, contained no 
provision relating to uniformed services pay. 

The conferees unanimously endorsed the 
House amendment with the following modi- 
fications. 

1. In each military pay act beginning in 
1958, and thereafter, there has been included 
a provision that officers entitled to pay and 
allowances under certain specified acts would 
continue to receive the pay and allowances 
to which they were entitled before the new 
act became effective. In other words, these 
officers paid under special acts of Congress 
were excluded from any pay increase or pay 
adjustment since 1955. The officers affected 
are Gen. Omar Bradley, Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
Adm, Raymond Spruance, and Gen. Alex- 
ander Vandergrift, whose pay was authorized 
by one of the following acts: 

1. The act of March 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 59). 

2, The act of June 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 1052). 

3. The act of September 18, 1950 (Private 
Law 957, 81st Cong.) 

The House amendment therefore, by 
omission, would have, if enacted into law, 
authorized these officers to recompute their 
Pay and allowances on the basis of existing 
law as modified by the language in title III. 

The Senate conferees acknowledged that 
these officers merited an adjustment in their 
authorized compensation but were of the 
opinion that it should be restricted to a 3.2 
percent increase. The House conferees re- 
ceded from their position and accepted this 
change in the language of the bill. 

2. Title III, as included by the House in 
S. 2950, would have established an effective 
date of July 1, 1966. The Senate conferees 
believe that our uniformed services person- 
nel should receive an adjustment in their 
compensation at the same time as one is 
provided classified Federal employees. There- 
fore, the Senate conferees insisted that the 
language of title III relating to its effective 
date be modified to provide that the effective 
date of the uniformed services pay adjust- 
ment would be July 1, 1966, or the first day 
of such month in which the compensation of 
Federal employees paid under the classifica- 
tion act is increased, whichever is the later. 
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The House conferees receded from their 
position and accepted the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Title IV of S. 2950, as amended by the 
House, contained a recommended amendment 
to that portion of the National Security Act 
now codified as section 125(c) of title 10, 
United States Code. The amendment was 
designed to incorporate the objectives recom- 
mended by an Armed Services Subcommittee 
resulting from its exhaustive inquiry into 
the Department of Defense’s decision to 
phase out certain types of manned bombers 
in the Strategic Air Command. 

The House amendment would require the 
Secretary of Defense to report to the Con- 
gress all the pertinent details regarding any 
substantial phaseout or elimination of a ma- 
jor weapons system before such action could 
be initiated or effected by the Department of 
Defense. 

The House language also required that 
the Congress, through its respective Com- 
mittees on Armed Services, would within 90 
days thereafter advise the Secretary of De- 
fense as to the recommendation, of those 
committees on the proposed departmental 
action. The bill, S. 2950 as passed by the 
Senate, contained no similar language. 

The House and Senate conferees were 
unanimously in accord with the objectives 
of the language contained in title IV as in- 
cluded by the House. However, the Senate 
conferees were of the opinion that the pro- 
posed statutory requirement that the respec- 
tive Committees on Armed Services of the 
House and Senate advise the Secretary of De- 
fense of their recommendations on the pro- 
posed departmental action was unnecessary. 
In view of the position of the Senate con- 
ferees on this portion of the language in 
title IV, the House conferees receded from 
their position and agreed to delete the last 
sentence from the language contained in 
title IV of S. 2950 as amended by the House. 

The remaining language in title IV, as 
unanimously approved by the conferees, 
therefore, reads as follows: 

However, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act or any other law, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall not direct or approve 
a plan to initiate or effect a substantial re- 
duction or elimination of a major weapons 
system until the Secretary of Defense has 
reported all the pertinent details of the pro- 
posed action to the Congress of the United 
States while the Congress is in session. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


SUMMARY 


The bill as presented to the Congress by 
the President totaled $16,926,959,000 (of 
which $6,905,359,000 was for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation). The bill as 
it passed the House totaled $17,858,059,000 
(of which $7,278,559,000 was R.D.T. & E.). 
The bill as it passed the Senate totaled $17,- 
170,059,000 (of which $6,915,159,000 was for 
R. D. T. & E.) 

The bill as agreed to in conference totals 
$17,480,759,000 (of which $7,043,259,000 is for 
R. D. T. & E.) 

The agreement arrived at by the conferees 
is $377,300,000 less than the bill as it passed 
the House, $310,700,000 more than the bill 
as it passed the Senate, and is $553,800,000 
more than the bill as it was presented to the 
Congress by the President. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

MELVIN PRICE, 

WILLIAM H. BATES, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

ALVIN E. O'KONSKTI, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina (dur- 
ing the reading of the statement). Mr. 
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Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
conference report has been printed, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further reading of the statement on the 
part of the managers of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES] 
30 minutes and now yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I will give the Members 
of the House as accurately as I can ex- 
actly what happened in the conference 
on the bill, S. 2950. 

We had $20 million for television and 
communications aircraft for Saigon. 
The conferees agreed on $12 million. 

We had $51.2 million for aeromedical 
evacuation airplanes. The conferees 
agreed on $25 million. 

We had two nuclear powered guided 
missile frigates—one at $130.5 million 
and the other at $127.8 million. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
do not know what a frigate is, Mr. 
Speaker, it is something like a light 
cruiser of the type used in World War 
I and World War II. 

The conferees agreed on the first of 
these DLGN’s and also agreed on $20 mil- 
lion for long leadtime items for the sec- 
ond DLGN. ' 

So we got what was in our opinion a 
very good compromise. 

There has been a lot of discussion and 
a lot of misinformation circulating about 
the language in the bill which would in- 
sure the building of the DLGN. We ar- 
rived at an agreement with the Senate 
that is wholly satisfactory to the House 
conferees since it carries out the basic 
concept of indicating to the executive 
branch that we mean what we say about 
building a nuclear surface Navy. The 
language we agreed on is this: 

The contract for the construction of the 
nuclear powered guided missile frigate for 
which funds were authorized under Public 
Law 89-37, and for which funds are author- 
ized to be appropriated during fiscal year 
1967, shall be entered into as soon as prac- 
ticable unless the President fully advises the 
Congress that its construction is not in the 
national interest. 


The Constitution does not mention the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The Constitution mentions the Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States. We have come to the conclusion 
that it is useless to mention anyone but 
those whom the Constitution mandates 
to create your military, and to be the 
Commander in Chief thereof. There- 
fore, we think we have arrived at a bet- 
ter, a more reasonable and positive con- 
stitutional understanding on this ques- 
tion. I shall have something further to 
say on that subject later. 

At this point, I would like to draw par- 
ticular attention to the fact that there 
is an error, Mr. Gross, in the statement 
of the managers. I shall ask that the 
Recorp be corrected in this regard. The 
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error was made by our staff because we 
are under such pressures. It is under- 
standable. But it appears in the state- 
ment of the managers, and not in the 
bill, as it was agreed to in the conference. 
It appears only in the statement of the 
managers. 

I think the Rrecorp should show, and 
in any event I believe I owe to the House, 
an explanation both of the error itself 
and of the manner in which it came 
about. 

As I have previously indicated, the 
principal matter in discussion after the 
first of the three conferences with the 
Senate was the matter of the language 
stressing to the executive branch that 
we do, indeed, insist on a nuclear sur- 
face navy. And I have the backing of 
the giants in this. 

The staff at my direction prepared a 
number of versions of language to effec- 
tuate this purpose. Among these lan- 
guage variations was the one which now 
appears in the statement of the man- 
agers. At the time it was prepared, the 
Appropriations Committee had not come 
out with its report. In the belief that 
the Appropriations Committee would 
recommend money for the two conven- 
tionally powered destroyers, the staff 
prepared the language now appearing in 
the statement of the managers and had 
a confidential committee print of the 
conference report made. 

During the period over which the con- 
ference with the Senate extended, how- 
ever, the Appropriations Committee did 
come out with its report. It indicated 
that no money was being recommended 
for the conventionally powered destroy- 
ers. This, of course, made the language 
in the statement of the managers refer- 
ring to a “contracting sequence” as be- 
tween nuclear powered and convention- 
ally powered ships no longer pertinent. 
As a matter of fact, from the moment 
that the Appropriations Committee re- 
port came out, the language now appear- 
ing in the statement of the managers had 
no real validity. 

Another version of the language was 
drafted which was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate—stronger language—in my opinion; 
that is the language which appears in 
the conference report—the reprinting of 
the whole bill. 

The staff then inserted the agreed 
upon language in the conference report. 

The two DDG’s which I referred to a 
moment ago were in the program as sub- 
mitted to the Congress. The Senate cut 
them out and we managed in conference 
to put them back in the bill. 

I still feel that the authority for these 
two destroyers should remain in the pro- 
gram regardless of the fact that the Ap- 
propriations Committee has not seen fit 
to recommend funds for their construc- 
tion. It is quite possible that an imme- 
diate and urgent need for these ships 
might arise in the reasonably near future 
and if there was at that time a supple- 
mental appropriation, the authority for 
their construction would exist. They 
could go ahead in an orderly fashion 
and the construction could begin. 

Now, on the research and development 
portion of the bill, the House in its action 
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added $373.2 million to the budget sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense. 
The Senate added $9.8 million, for a 
difference between the two bills of $363.4 
million. The House receded on $225.5 
million and the Senate receded on $137.9 


million. I will break this down further 


by the military services. 

For the Army, the House had added 
$62.8 million, including the $14.4 million 
for Nike-X. The conferees agreed on a 
net add-on of $20.6 million for the Army, 
including the $14.4 million for the Nike- 
X. The balance of the add-on would be 
applied to the advanced aerial fire sup- 
port system and the heavy lift helicopter 
program of the Army. 

For the Navy, the House added $142.7 
million and earmarked $26.6 million of 
that for the Condor air-to-surface 
guided missile, and $8.6 million for the 
deep submergence program. ‘The bal- 
ance of the funds added were distributed 
among 27 other research and develop- 
ment projects. In conference, the 
amount was reduced to $52.5 million 
over the budget submitted by the De- 
partment of Defense. The deep sub- 
mergence program was limited to a $5 
million add-on, and the Condor missile 
received the full amount added by the 
House. For the Navy, the House receded 
on $90.2 million; the Senate receded on 
$52.5 million. 

For the Air Force, the House added 
$167.7 million above the defense budget 
and the Senate made no change. The 
funds added by the House were to sup- 
port the manned orbiting laboratory, 
with an additional $80 million requested 
by the Air Force; the advanced manned 
strategic aircraft, $11.8 million—that is 
the one which the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. HÉBERT] recently handled 
with such great distinction and great 
knowledge. In his interest to save 
money, the Secretary of Defense took 
this out. We think it is a serious mis- 
take and it cuts at the heart of our de- 
fense system, and we will have no part 
of it. We put that in, and it stayed in. 
Additional funds were authorized for the 
F-111A, V/Stol aircraft technology— 
rapid response research and development 
for southeast Asia, and management and 
support. The conferees agreed on $50 
million additional for the manned orbit- 
ing laboratory, $3 million for the V/Stol 
aircraft technology program, and the 
$11.8 million for the advanced manned 
strategic aircraft, which I just men- 
tioned, is for the follow-on for the B-52. 
We not only think, we know that the 
F-111 is not the answer. The F-111 is 
not the follow-on for the B-52. We think 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff think, that 
the F-111 is an interim plane. We want 
the follow-on, for the natural projection 
of the state of the art. 

We do not believe that any man re- 
gardless of his capability can, through 
technical knowledge, clairvoyance, or in 
any other way project the true future 
of the airplane. 

If such a man is living today, he is 
the first one who has ever lived. Any- 
body today who says we can have a jack- 
of-all-trades airplane, simply does not 
know what he is talking about. No man 
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has ever lived, or is living today, can 
produce a jack-of-all-trades airplane. 

Thus, the House receded on $102.9 
million and the Senate receded on $64.8 
million. The Senate also agreed to the 
restrictive language in the House bill 
relating to the advanced manned stra- 
tegic aircraft and the manned orbiting 
laboratory. 

In summary, the important and high 
priority projects for which funds were 
added by the House remained in the 
bill, some with no change and others 
with minor dollar changes. To identify 
those high priority projects, I will read 
them again. 

They are the Nike—X antiballistic mis- 
sile program for the Army, the deep sub- 
mergence program and the Condor air 
to surface missile for the Navy, the ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft, the 
manned orbiting laboratory, and the 
vertical and short takeoff and landing— 
V/STOL—aircraft technology program 
for the Air Force. 

The research and development portion 
of the bill, as agreed to in the confer- 
ence, is $137.9 million above the budget 
request submitted by the Department of 
Defense and is $235.3 million less than 
that previously authorized by the House. 

Next is title IV, weapons systems. 

One other relatively minor difference 
between the House and Senate bills was 
the section dealing with the Congress 
being informed by the Secretary of De- 
fense before any major weapons system 
is eliminated or substantially reduced. 

We simply do not believe it is wise for 
one of us to pick up a newspaper some 
morning and read that the Secretary of 
Defense has decided to abolish the Po- 
laris program. We do not think that is 
good business. We are going to do some- 
thing about it, with your help. 

This requirement was completely 
agreed to by the conferees, and the only 
change—which, as I say, is a minor 
one—was the elimination of the 90-day 
period within which the House and Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committees would 
advise the Secretary of Defense as to 
what they thought about the proposed 
action—90 days did not amount to any- 
thing at all. We were glad to knock it 
out. The time period did not lend any- 
thing substantial to the underlying idea, 
and Members can be sure that the House 
Armed Services Committee will most 
certainly tell the Secretary of Defense 
what it thinks of his plans to eliminate 
or to reduce any future major weapons 
system. 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
did not have much knowledge of it, when 
it was decided the B-58 was to be elimi- 
nated. We do not believe that is good 
business. We believe that no man should 
exercise that kind of power. It is too 
much power for a good man to want and 
certainly more power than a bad man 
should have, if one there be. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that 
I am proud and happy, and the con- 
ferees are, that our pay raise for the 
armed services was agreed on in the con- 
ference. Believe me when I say that 
this is a matter of deep personal gratifi- 
cation to me and to the great committee 
which I have the honor to head. We are 
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going to insure that pay raise of 3.2 
percent, the effective date to be the 
same as the civil service and the annual 
postal raise which comes up just about 
every year. 

We believe that the boys living and 
dying for America should have the same 
consideration. 2 

Let me state, Mr. Speaker, how strong 
the insistence of the Armed Services 
Committee is as to a nuclear Navy. 

The father of our Navy, the immortal 
Carl Vinson, wrote to me the other day. 
He said: 

Now MENDEL, let me congratulate you on 


the splendid and superb manner you han- 
dled “412.” 


That is this bill. 

I hope the Senate will go along with you. 
You might have to make some compromise 
but, at least, go to conference with the de- 
termination that the House is behind you 
and that your position, and that of the 
committee, is to the best interest of na- 
tional defense. 


Carl Vinson is the father of this 
Navy. He says we need a nuclear navy. 
He ought to know what he is talking 
about. 

Moreover, some time ago I went to see 
Mr. Vinson. 

He said: 

Lay down a long-term program for your 
Navy. I did this in the 30’s over the objection 
of Franklin D, Roosevelt. 


This is the only way you will get a 
nuclear Navy. The great work done by 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLirretp] and his magnif- 
icent Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
was of invaluable help to us. We are 
fortunate on our own committee to have 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bates] as members of the commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Speaker, we need a nuclear Navy. 
We need a nuclear Navy, and we had 
better get it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order to get a 
well-rounded picture of just what we 
mean by a nuclear Navy, what its great 
advantages are, and what many of our 
outstanding naval officers say about the 
need for a nuclear Navy, I would like to 
insert in its entirety at this point an ar- 
ticle from Navy magazine of July 1966. 
In actuality, this article is an important 
portion of our committee report on this 
bill: 

The issue before Congress is very simple— 
do we start now to have all-nuclear task 
forces? 

The attack carrier is our prime naval at- 
tack weapon. It provides a movable plat- 
form from which to launch airplanes where- 
ever they may be needed. With the British 
decision not to defend east of Suez, the 
French decision to pull out of NATO and 
to have all foreign troops withdrawn from 
French soll, and with the increasing prob- 
lems with rights of overflight, we must be 
able to operate attack carrier task forces any- 
where. 

The nuclear-powered attack aircraft car- 
rier has proven so far more effective in 
battle that the Department of Defense has 
requested one new nuclear-powered carrier 
this year at a cost of $427.5 million and is 
planning for other new nuclear carriers. 
The nuclear carrier has a complement of 
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about 6,000 officers and men. With its air 
wing of about 100 planes, its initial total 
capital cost is about $1 billion. 

At least four escort ships are assigned 
to each aircraft carrier to protect it against 
any air or submarine attack. The initial 
capital cost of the four escort ships is about 
$500 million if they are nuclear powered and 
$300 million if they are conventionally 
powered; however, the cost of the nuclear- 
powered ships includes the first cores which 
provide power for at least 10 years, and also 
extra armament. The cost of convention- 
ally powered ships does not include the cost 
of fuel or fuel delivery. When all costs are 
considered the difference in building and 
operating a nuclear-powered task force over 
a conventionally powered task force with the 
same type ships is only about 6 percent over 
their entire lifetime. 


SOVIET SUBMARINES 


As reported in the newspapers, the Soviets 
now have about 45 nuclear submarines 
which have unlimited attack range and are 
building more. Only nuclear-powered escort 
ships can give unlimited chase to any nu- 
clear-powered submarine without having to 
abandon the chase for refueling. 

Substituting conventionally powered es- 
corts for nuclear-powered escorts does not in 
any way meet the problem of protecting the 
attack aircraft carrier against the unlimited 
attack range of a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine. Nor do they provide the continuous 
screen for the carrier. 

It is foolhardy not to provide the best pro- 
tection for the 6,000 man crew and the ini- 
tial $1 billion unit capital investment in a 
nuclear-powered carrier by not spending the 
additional 4 percent to make the entire task 
force nuclear powered. 

A nuclear-powered task force that is free 
of the black oil logistics train can travel 
anywhere around the world on a moments 
notice without refueling and can arrive ready 
for immediate operations. This freedom 
from the logistics train for black oll can be 
followed by new methods of replenishing 
ammunition and food so that the task force 
is less and less dependent on any logistics 
train. This possibility can open up new 
tactics which are flexible to meet peculiari- 
ties of any individual situation. As the 
Chief of Naval Operations stated in his 
memorandum of April 14, 1966, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: 

“The endurance, tactical flexibility, and 
greater freedom from logistic support of nu- 
clear warships will give the United States 
an unequaled naval striking force. Our new 
warships, which the Navy will be operating 
into the 2ist century, should be provided 
with the most modern propulsion plants 
available. To do less is to degrade effective- 
ness with grave implications for national 
security.” 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The committee has authorized a new nu- 
clear frigate and reauthorized the nuclear 
frigate of last year. It has retained the two 
conventional guided missile destroyers which 
can be used as escorts for the John F. Ken- 
nedy and the America. Following language 
of authorization laws for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, it has provided that the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall proceed with the design, engi- 
neering and construction of the two nuclear 
frigates as soon as practicable. 

Each conventional destroyer, DDG, would 
be 515 feet long and would displace 7,600 
tons. 

Each nuclear destroyer, DDGN, would be 
545 feet long and would displace 8,600 tons. 

Each nuclear- powered frigate, DLGN, 
would be 570 feet long and would displace 
10,000 tons. 

The estimated construction cost of a nu- 
clear frigate (DLGN) in fiscal year 1967 
would be $138.5 million plus $12 million 
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for the initial nuclear fuel, making a total 
of $150.5 million. The estimated cost of a 
first-of-a-class conventional frigate (DLG) 
with the same military weapons and elec- 
tronics is $98 million. The estimated con- 
struction cost of a follow DLGN is $115.8 
million plus $12 million for initial nuclear 
fuel; a follow conventional DLG is esti- 
mated to cost $76.7 million. 

A conventional DLG about 2.1 
million barrels of Navy special fuel oil 
(NSFO) to perform the same operations that 
the DLGN will perform with its initial nu- 
clear cores. This quantity of oil costs $5.2 
million not including the cost of delivery of 
the oil to the ship which would cost an 
additional $11.6 million. 

The average annual construction and op- 
erating cost for the DLGN is about 20 per 
cent higher than that of a conventional 
DLG. 

When the overall cost of a conventional 
task group is considered, the differential an- 
nual cost to provide nuclear power in a 
frigate is found to be about 1 percent. 

The committee agrees with Admiral Mc- 
Donald's statement that: “The overall in- 
crease in task group effectiveness would be 
much greater than this.” 

LONG-TERM 

The estimated construction cost of a nu- 
clear destroyer (DDGN) in fiscal year 1967 
would be $127.1 million plus $12 million for 
the initial nuclear fuel, making a total of 
$139.1 million. The estimated cost of a 
first-of-a-class conventional destroyer 
(DDG) with the same weapons and elec- 
tronics is $84.1 million. 

The estimated cost of a follow DDGN 
is $104 million plus $12 million for initial 
nuclear fuel; a follow DDG is estimated to 
cost $61 million. The DDG requires about 
2.4 million barrels of NSFO to perform the 
same operations that the DDGN will per- 
form with its initial muclear cores. This 
amount of oil costs $6 million, not includ- 
ing the cost of delivery of the NSFO to the 
ship which would cost an additional $13 
million. 

The average annual construction and op- 
erating cost for the DDGN is about 25 per- 
cent higher than that of a conventional 
DDG. When the overall cost of a conven- 
tional task group is considered the differ- 
ential annual cost to provide nuclear power 
in a destroyer is about 1 per cent. 


RICKOVER TESTIFIES 


Admiral Rickover testified that the fig- 
ures given in Admiral McDonald’s memo- 
randum show that for the one-third increase 
in overall cost of a conventional destroyer 
necessary to buy a nuclear frigate you get: 

(a) Twice the number of missile launch- 
ers and missile magazines, 

(b) Helicopter landing facilities which 
the destroyer does not have. 

(c) Facilities and accommodations for a 
screen commander which the destroyer does 
not have, 

(&) More complete naval tactical data 
system facilities. 

(e) Twice as many torpedo tubes, and 

(J) All the advantages of nuclear power. 

These things are not pointed out to your 
committee by the proponents of conven- 
tional power. It is obvious to me that the 
nuclear frigate is a very good buy. Further, 
the increase in cost is small enough that it 
should not require us to reduce the number 
of ships in the Navy in order to get these 
needed capabilities. 

BATTLE EFFECTIVENESS 

Rear Admiral Henry L. Miller, while in 
command of Carrier Division 3 in January 
1966 had these advantages for the nuclear 
task force under combat conditions: 

During the past several months, we have 
had occasion to observe, in combat, the first 
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nuclear task group, including the aircraft 
carrier USS Enterprise, CVAN-65, and the 
frigate U.S.S. Bainbridge, DGLN-25. A broad 
reference has just been made to the in- 
fluence nuclear power could have on the 
waging of war. I would now like to draw 
attention to several advantages of the superi- 
ority of the all nuclear-powered task group. 
Then I want to give several specific ex- 
amples that have been experienced during 
these past several months of combat and 
that point up and support the advantages 
I will now enumerate: 

1. Increased tactical flexibility as a result 
of unlimited endurance at high speeds. This 
permits— 

(a) Greater use of evasive tracks when 
approaching the objective area thereby re- 
ducing the probability of detection. 

(Ù) Longer routes to avoic storms. 

(c) Capability to operate in bad weather 
is improved by the elimination of the haz- 
ardous and, sometimes, infeasible refueling 
requirement under these circumstances. 

(d) The high-speed endurance extends the 
ability to attack along a greater perimeter of 
coast line. 

(e) The ability to maintain high sustained 
speed reduces the vulnerability to submarines 
and guided-missile attack. High speed is one 
of the most important measures to employ 
against submarines and guided missiles. 

2. Reduction of replenishment frequency 
with a greatly reduced dependence upon all 
forms of mobile logistic support (not only 
fuel) as a result of increased storage space 
formerly required for fuel oil. 

8. Air intakes for boiler operations are 
eliminated thereby greatly improving the 
capability to seal the ship against atomic, 
biological, and chemical attack—a quantum 
jump im ability to survive. 

EXIT STACK GASES 


4. Elimination of the undesirable stack 
gases and smoke which not only make it 
difficult for the pilots sitting in their planes 
prior to takeoff or during approaches to a 
landing but also adds considerably to the 
Navy's maintenance bill due to the corrosive 
effects of the stack gases on communication 
and radar antennas and on aircraft. 

5. The concern for loss of fuel oil facilities 
is eliminated. This includes the loss of fa- 
cilities at the source (in any foreign coun- 
try) by political action. It also includes the 
loss of prepositioned fuel depots to the 
enemy or the loss of the replenishment oil- 
ers en route to refueling rendezvous as a 
result of enemy action. 

6. There is the ability, under severe threat 
situations, to operate from distant bases com- 
pletely free from mobile logistic dependency, 
with the capability of high-speed return to 
such bases for replenishment of aviation fuel 
and ammunition. 

7. Increased maneuverability resulting 
from much more rapid acceleration and de- 
celeration. 

8. High standards of technical training set 
in the nuclear propulsion program. 

9. A cleaner ship internally and externally 
saving hundreds of thousands of hours a year 
in cleaning ship and aircraft. 

10. And finally, ships in the 1967 and 1968 

will be with us until the turn of 
the century. We are buying time if we build 
nuclear-powered ships. We are buying re- 
duced effectiveness if we purchase oil-burn- 
ing warships. 
ABOUT THE ESCORT 


Most of the above comments apply to any 
nuclear combat ship, be it carrier, de- 
stroyer, or cruiser. I would like to emphasize 
a few pertinent points, however, with respect 
to the DLGN Bainbridge. Several specific ex- 
amples of her performances on this deploy- 
ment will be mentioned later. She, of 


course derives all the same benefits from nu- 
clear power that the carriers do with the ex- 
ception of those affecting air operations. 
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But some are particularly applicable to her 
specialties—air defense and antisubmarine 
warfare. 

(a) With a nuclear ship, the screen com- 
mander has one always ready as a submarine 
search and attack unit. There is no need to 
worry about which ship is ready or how long 
the unit may be away from the screen. Nor 
is there a need to relieve her with a freshly 
refueled ship. 

(b) Independence from an external fuel 
source enables her to provide uninterrupted 
screening of aircraft carriers or other large 
ships. This is especially applicable during 
replenishment operations while the force is 
at a vulnerable slow speed and steady course. 

(c) There is no need for the carrier to 
interrupt air operations to refuel her nu- 
clear-powered escort because the escort is 
freed from worries over fuel. 

(d) She can more readily follow speed 
changes of the carrier, e.g., faster accelera- 
tion and deceleration. 

(e) And finally, as a picket she can remain 
on station without oiler need or destroyer 
relief in order to retire to refuel. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

For the authorization legislation proposed 
for this year, the Department of Defense 
finally accepted the position of the Congress 
that the next aircraft carrier should be nu- 
clear powered. $427.5 million have been 
requested for the authorization for the nu- 
clear carrier this year. 

At the same time, the Department of the 
Navy requested that there be two conven- 
tionally powered destroyers to be used as part 
of the escort for the nuclear power carrier. 
The position of the Navy is that a nuclear- 
powered carrier with two nuclear-powered 
escorts and two conventionally powered es- 
corts is a sound concept. 

Although the Congress last year author- 
ized a nuclear-powered, guided-missile frig- 
ate and appropriated $20 million for this 
frigate as one escort ship for one of the 
nmuclear-powered carriers, and although the 
Navy requested permission to proceed with 
this ship, the Department of Defense has 
never released the funds for this frigate. Nor 
would the Department of Defense permit the 
Navy to request any new nuclear-powered 
frigate this year. 

Responsibility for this loss of time and 
experience must rest solely with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Even if the signal to pro- 
ceed were given now, it would not be until 
the Enterprise had been at sea for 10 years 
that it would have its first all-nuclear task 
group. However, even though the Secretary 
of Defense has testified that he wants the 
Enterprise and the mew nuclear carrier to 
have all-nuclear task groups, he still has not 
released the $20 million which was appro- 
priated by the Congress last year. 

It is clear to the Committee on Armed 
Services that the advantages of nuclear 
power for the aircraft carrier are not fully 
achieved if the entire task force is not nu- 
clear powered. 


FREER TO MANEUVER 


The aircraft carrier has to be replenished 
for aviation fuel and for ammunition. To 
this is the added necessity of adding fuel 
oil when any of its escorts are not nuclear 
powered, since the escorts usually obtain 
their fuel oil from the carrier. When the 
carrier is able to have its own carrying tanks 
devoted solely to aviation fuel, this means 
that it can go longer without needing re- 
plenishment, than when some of its tank 
space is used for fuel oil. Without the 
necessity of supplying fuel oil, two-thirds of 
the logistics tonnage required for conven- 
tional task forces drops off, including re- 
plenishment ships, oil tankers, depots in 
foreign countries, and the protection of the 
logistic train across the oceans from any 
source of black oil. 
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Without the necessity of taking on black 
oil, the carrier is freer to continue its 
maneuvering and its normal operations, for 
it is not tied up to a replenishment ship for 
the black oil. 

If the escorts are nuclear, then they never 
have to be tied up to the carrier to get fuel. 
They are always ready to perform their pri- 
mary mission; namely, protecting the car- 
rier. If submarines are spotted anywhere 
the nuclear escorts do not have to be topped 
off with fuel, but can proceed immediately 
to the area to search for the submarine. 

With the increasing number of nuclear 
submarines of the Soviets, nuclear escorts 
can pursue the nuclear submarines wherever 
they can trail them without ever having to 
be called off of the hunt for lack of fuel. 

If the target of the submarine is a half 
billion dollar carrier having a half billion 
dollars worth of aircraft, the protection given 
that investment by the small saving of a 
few million dollars, does not make sense. 
Having the task force nuclear means that it 
can respond at a moment's notice to any 
emergency in any part of the world and 
arrive on the scene without needing fuel oil 
replenishment on the way. It can, as has 
been demonstrated, arrive fully able to do 
more than conventionally powered task 
groups. 

The greatest and wealthiest nation on 
earth has been denied an all-nuclear task 
group because of cost effectiveness. This 
may be our Archilles heel. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The Congress almost single handedly is 
responsible for the present status of our 
nuclear-powered Navy. It was congressional 
action which led to the Nautilus and the 
Seawolf, whose reactors were funded through 
the Atomic Energy Commission, due to lack 
of interest on the part of the Department of 
Defense. After the Nautilus was commis- 
sioned, it still took congressional insistence 
to have a new submarine fleet nuclear. 

It was the foresight and initiative of the 
Congress that made the Enterprise a nuclear- 
powered carrier in the 1958 program. The 
cruiser Long Beach and the frigate Bain- 
bridge were authorized as nuclear ships in 
the 1957 and 1959 pr The Depart- 
ment of Defense still did not construct any 
further nuclear- powered surface vessels 
until Congress changed the Truxtun from a 
conventionally powered frigate to nuclear 
power for the 1962 program. 

For fiscal year 1966, the Congress author- 
ized $150,500,000 for another nuclear-powered 
frigate and appropriated $20 million for the 
procurement of the long leadtime items. 

After hearings and a strong report, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 1963 
raised serious questions as to why the carrier 
John F. Kennedy was not to be nuclear pow- 
ered. After further congressional prodding 
the Department of Defense has finally de- 
cided that the next carrier to be built will be 
nuclear and that there will be others in 
later years. 

However, the battle over nuclear power for 
major combat ships in the Navy still rages. 
The typical task force for a nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier is to consist of at least four 
escort ships. At the moment, Department of 
Defense has not approved any nuclear escorts 
for the new nuclear carrier and the Navy has 
requested that each nuclear-powered carrier 
be accompanied by two nuclear-powered 
escorts and two conventionally powered 
escorts, instead of four mnuclear-powered 
escorts. 

JOINT COMMITTEE STAND 

After examining the overall situation with 
respect to nuclear power for surface war- 
ships, the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, in its latest report of January 26, 1966, 
stated: 

“The Joint Committee recommends that 
the Congress change the fiscal year 1967 
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Department of Defense authorization to re- 
quire the two new destroyers to be nuclear- 
powered ships. This change will be in con- 
sonance with the constitutional responsibility 
of Congress ‘to provide and maintain a 
Navy * * *’ and with the continuing role of 
leadership taken by Congress in the de- 
velopment and application of nuclear pro- 
pulsion to the U.S. Navy—first for subma- 
rines, then for aircraft carriers, and now for 
major fleet escorts.” 

The Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate removed the two conventionally 
powered destroyers from the bill and sub- 
stituted an additional nuclear-powered frig- 
ate in addition to the nuclear-powered frig- 
ate authorized last year. 

The present bill, as recommended by the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House, 
includes an authorization for a new nuclear- 
powered frigate, continues the authorization 
for the frigate from last year and also pro- 
vides for the two conventionally powered 
destroyers. 

In testifying before the House Committee 
on Armed Services, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chief of Naval Operations stated 
that they wanted to have the two conven- 
tionally powered destroyers and one nuclear- 
powered frigate—either the one authorized 
last year ot a newly authorized one. This 
position is a sudden reversal of the position 
of the Department of the Navy, going back 
over many years. 


EARLIER NAVY POSITIONS 


In 1963, the then Secretary of the Navy 
and the then Chief of Naval Operations 
established as policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment: 

Based on the considerations outlined 
above, the Chief of Naval Operations and I 
support the policy of nuclear propulsion in 
all new major combatant surface ships 
(larger than 8,000 tons displacement) and 
of research and development programs di- 
rected toward ultimate wider introduction of 
nuclear power in surface warships, 

In summary, the results of our most recent 
reviews of nuclear propulsion for surface 
ships have led to the following specific rec- 
ommendations: 

(a) Construct all future attack aircraft 
carriers with nuclear power beginning with 
CVAN-67 and including the CVAN in fiscal 
year 1965 and fiscal year 1967 currently in 
the OSD-approved program as convention- 
ally powered ships. 

(b) Construct all future frigates with 
nuclear power, beginning with the lead 
Typhon ship in fiscal year 1965, now ap- 
proved as nuclear, and continuing with two 
DLGN's in fiscal year 1966, three DLGN’s in 
fiscal year 1967, and two DLGN's in fiscal 
year 1968 currently in the OSD-approved 
program as conventionally powered ships. 

(c) Develop specific proposals for a new 
nuclear-powered guided-missile destroyer to 
be funded in fiscal year 1966 and to be fol- 
lowed by annual building both for carrier 
task force support and programs. This 
DDGN will be suitable for independent types 
of operations. It is noted that there are 
questions, including those from OSD, yet to 
be resolved on this ship type, and that there 
are no new DDG’s or DDGN's currently in 
the OSD-approved Navy ship construction 
program. 

(d) Continue to support AEC and Navy 
research and development programs to ob- 
tain reductions in cost and other improve- 
ments in naval nuclear propulsion plants to 
enable nuclear power to be introduced on an 
even wider scale in surface warships. 

CNO STATEMENT 

The policy statement of the then Chief of 
Naval Operations of March 28, 1963, stated: 

The building of nuclear-powered warships 
is essential and is justified for two basic rea- 
sons. First, nuclear power gives significant 
direct military advantages. The military ef- 
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fectiyeness of nuclear warships in relation to 
cost exceeds that of their oil-fueled counter- 
parts despite the fast that individual 
nuclear- powered surface ships cost more to 
build and to operate than their conventional 
counterparts with the same armament. 
Second, a scale of construction sufficient to 
promote healthy development of nuclear 
technology must be supported or the Navy 
will be deprived of the option to effect a gen- 
eral transition to nuclear propulsion eventu- 
ally including selected noncombatant ships. 
Such a general transition to nuclear propul- 
sion should permit some reduction in total 
numbers of ships required to meet the Navy’s 
widespread, worldwide commitments. 

In 1964, the Secretary of the Navy sent a 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense in 
which he said: 

“I have come to feel that we may not be 
doing justice to ‘cold war’ utility of nuclear 
power in its forerunner relationship to ‘hot 
war’ by concentrating on the response and 
strike phases of active warfare. The ability 
of our all-nuclear task group to react quickly 
at any distance from CONUS in developing 
cold war situations with no forward prepara- 
tions is of rising interest and importance; it 
suggests that in rounding out the ENTER- 
PRISE task group we may have an attractive 
possibility for a somewhat revised, more 
flexible U.S. military deployment strategy 
available. 

“The trouble-free operations of Enterprise, 
Long Beach, and Bainbridge during their re- 
cent deployment in the Mediterranean and 
followed by the high-speed global voyage 
Sea Orbit, which was accomplished without 
logistic support, are evidence that our naval 
nuclear power program has produced the 
best, the most reliable propulsion system for 
warships in history. On two occasions dur- 
ing the Mediterranean deployment, opera- 
tional demands called for high-speed tran- 
sits that only the nuclear-powered ships 
could meet. The lesson of this operation is 
that nuclear propulsion in surface vessels 
significantly increases naval readiness and 
utility. The point is that a task group 
should be complete or this increase cannot be 
realized. We need, moreover, to have the 
complete group to test and develop a full 
capability.” 

The failure of operations analyses so far 
has been to place the correct effectiveness 
values on (1) being free operationally of the 
requirement for logistic fuel support—par- 
ticularly in conflict; (2) the ability to operate 
warships reliably over long periods of time at 
high sustained speeds; and (3) the strategic 
and tactical gain of eliminating a major at- 
sea replenishment requirement, e.g., con- 
tinuously used ship oil. 

MEMO TO SECDEF 

This position on the part of the Secretary 
of the Navy was further stated with force 
on November 18, 1964, in a memorandum to 
the Secretary of Defense: 

“Additionally, I consider it essential that 
we complete our first nuclear task group by 
building a DLG(N) in fiscal year 1966. 

“The Navy considers that the construction 
of a nuclear-powered frigate in fiscal year 
1966 is one of the two most important items 
in its fiscal year 1966 budget. This ship is 
needed to provide an adequate number of 
nuclear-powered escorts in the Enterprise 
task group and thus to allow this group to 
achieve its full potential. 

“In order to complete the funding for the 
DLGN authorized and partially appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1966, the Secretary of 
the Navy sent a memorandum to the Secre- 
tary of Defense on October 26, 1965, stating: 

“I hope the rationale presented in enclo- 
sure (1) will persuade you to change your 
recommendation relative to the DLGN al- 
ready approved by Congress.” 
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“I disagree with your recommendation that 
we not construct the nuclear-powered guided 
missile frigate, DLGN, authorized by Con- 
gress and your recommendation not to 
program DLGN’s in future shipbuilding pro- 

* * * * . 
“ENCLOSURE 1 

“The comparison of nuclear and conven- 
tional escorts given in the draft memoran- 
dum does not point out the advantages that 
nuclear propulsion in the escorts would give 
to the carrier task group as a whole * * * 
For example, the table does not point out 
that in the situations cited for four con- 
ventional escorts the carrier will have to 
retire for replenishment with less than half 
its aviation ammunition expended; whereas, 
with four nuclear escorts the carrier can 
stay on the line until all its ammunition is 
expended. Further, even when shorter tran- 
sit distances are required than those shown 
in the table in the draft memorandum, such 
as would be the case for deployed carriers, 
nuclear proplusion in the escorts would sig- 
nificantly improve the time available in the 
combat zone for the carrier task group be- 
fore withdrawal for ammunition or fuel. * * * 

“Further, it should be recognized that nu- 
clear power in escorts can simplify the logis- 
tic support for the entire task group. * * * 

“As I have indicated before, there are sev- 
eral operational advantages of nuclear pro- 
pulsion in our escort types when operating 
independently and without logistic support. 
These include the ability (1) to trail enemy 
submarines and surface units at any time, 
at all speeds, and over all conceivable dis- 
tances; (2) to operate without support as 
barrier or picket ships; (3) to transit to and 
operate for prolonged periods where logistic 
support is lacking or is feasibly only at mini- 
mal levels. In summary, these provide the 
unique flexibility of assigning individual 
escorts to special missions requiring sus- 
tained steaming under conditions where the 
requirement to refuel would jeopardize the 
success of the mission or where logistic sup- 
port is not available. 

“Just as the current situation in southeast 
Asia has placed new emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the flexibility inherent in the air- 
craft carrier, I am convinced that an escala- 
tion of conflicts of this type to bring our 
logistics supply lines under attack would 
demonstrate more clearly the inherent 
advantages of the flexibility nuclear propul- 
sion provides surface warships.” 


NAVY STUDIES 


After all of these firm positions on the 
desirability of having nuclear power in the 
major combatant ships, the committee was 
shocked to find that the Navy had shifted 
its position—especially with respect to the 
escorts for the nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
riers. Therefore, it requested the Navy to 
send over all of the studies that had been 
made to show whether escort vessels of 
nuclear-powered carriers should also be 
nuclear powered. 

In response to that request, the Navy sent 
the reports of three studies: (1) “Nuclear 
Power for Surface Warships”—both interim 
and final reports (commonly known as 
NAVWAG 33), dated September 26, 1964, and 
February 22, 1965, respectively; (2) “Fleet 
Anti-air-warfare Study II” of September 3, 
1965 (commonly known as FAAWS II); and 
(3) “Tactical Air Warfare Study II” of 1966 
(commonly known as TAWS II). These re- 
ports constitute close to 7 inches of bulk 
paper. 

The amazing part of these studies is that 
both the FAAWS II and the TAWS II re- 
ports specifically refer back to NAVWAG 33 
as being the authority for the makeup of 
the task force with a nuclear- powered 
carrier. 

Thus, in the endorsement of December 23, 
1965, of the Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
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to the FAAWS II study, there is the pro- 
vision: 

7. The following additional comments are 
considered pertinent: (a) The study com- 
pares costs of nuclear and oil-fired frigates. 
It does not include cost analyses for nuclear- 
powered destroyers since design studies in 
progress for DLG(N) were not sufficiently 
advanced to provide reliable cost and design 
data. For frigates, the total annual cost of 
the DLG(N) is shown as being about 20 per 
cent greater than for the DLG. This com- 
parison allowed costs of only one-tenth of 
an oiler for support of the DLG and assumed 
no costs for escort of this oiler. The in- 
crease in overall combat effectiveness attrib- 
utable to nuclear propulsion is significant 
and has been reported previously in Naval 
Warfare Analysis Group Study No. 33, Nu- 
clear Power for Surface Warships. Your 
memorandum 0037 of October 26, 1965, to 
SECDEF includes additional information on 
the advantages of nuclear power in carrier 
task group escorts. 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


Likewise, in the synopsis of the Tactical 
Air Warfare Study, on page 8 of that study, 
there is the statement: 

Substitution of nuclear carriers for con- 
ventional carriers results in superior per- 
formance, despite the increased cost ($194 
million over 21 years including $50 million 
for four A-7 aircraft) of the Navy incre- 
ment. This improvement is a result of the 
increased time-on-line of the nuclear car- 
rier. This study did not treat base vul- 
nerability and hence does not cover addi- 
tional advantages of nuclear power which 
were brought out in NAVWAG Study No. 33, 
“Nuclear Power for Surface Warships.” 

Yet examination of NAVWAG 33 indicates 
only a cursory examination of the subject, 
In an appendix, AA, apparently put to- 
gether at the last minute, on page 11, this 
report said: 

From an effectiveness point of view, with- 
out regard te costs, the nuclear-powered 
frigate is the most capable escort vessel 
which could be provided for any carrier. A 
task group which is all nuclear could be 
optimized for maximum possible offensive 
capability, unlimited high-speed response 
range, and unlimited cold war endurance. 

This statement is also confirmed by the 
testimony of the Secretary of Defense, as 
given to this committee on March 10 of 
this year: 

“e + + there is no sense having a carrier 
that is nuclear powered if you don’t realize 
the full potential of the nuclear power in the 
carrier because you don’t have a nuclear- 
powered escort fleet. I think we have such 
a fleet. If we don’t I want to have one, be- 
cause I fully accept the point that we ought 
to balance off these advantages we paid so 
heavily for * * *. As I say, I believe we 
have. If we haven't, I’m quite prepared to 
change the programs. 

* > * > * 

“Yes, I think that is important, not just 
one, but I think each carrier that is nuclear 
powered ought to be part of a balanced task 
force. Since we are recommending a nu- 
clear-powered carrier, in 1967, we want to 
have not just the Enterprise part of a bal- 
anced force, but also this 1967 carrier part 
of the balanced force.” 

THE MIX SUGGESTION 

The NAVWAG 33 study, however, imme- 
diately after the material quoted above, 
states on page AA-12: 

However, limitations on the endurance of 
the people involved, the ordnance capacity 
of the CVAN, and the aircraft maintenance 
cycle, may place a limit on the usable value 
of such endurance. It has not been possible 
to place a dollar value on the unique capa- 
bility of one or two escorts to perform inde- 
pendently for long periods, even though the 
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operational advantages of this capability are 

. It is, nonetheless, possible that 
the incremental value of providing all escorts 
with this capability may be less than for the 
first one or two. 

ASW protection requires that some escorts 
operate in the vicinity of the carrier. These 
can be refueled as required, with a relatively 
small loss in screen integrity. Considering 
the much lower cost of a DDG, compared to 
a DLGN, the most cost effective four-ship 
screen for a nuclear carrier may consist of a 
mix of nuclear and conventional ships. For 
an existing conventional carrier, the most 
cost effective four-ship screen would be com- 
posed of ships having, as nearly as possible, 
the same endurance as the carrier. 

While the study thereafter proceeds to ex- 
amine various combinations of a convention- 
ally powered carrier, and four nuclear- 
powered escorts, and a nuclear-powered 
carrier and various mixes of escorts, at no 
time thereafter does the study go into the 
nuclear-powered carrier and four nuclear- 
powered escorts. Appendix AA is only 25 
pages in length. 

Apparently this is the “elaborate study” as 
a result of which the Secretary of the Navy 
“came to the conclusion that with each nu- 
clear carrier we would like to have two nu- 
clear DLGN’s.” 

These paragraphs are subject to severe 
criticism in the following respects: 

They are not based on any analysis, and 
they are weasel-worded. 

The conjecture with respect to the endur- 
ance has not been borne out by the war 
experience in Viet Nam; on the contrary; 
Admiral Miller testified that the Enterprise 
was on the line “for 44 straight days and 
nights,” that they maintained the schedule 
and that “there was no strain as far as our 
Maintenance and operation was concerned.” 


LEAVING ITS STATION 


In order to be refueled the conventional 
escort does have to leave its station. 

While the conventional escort is being re- 
fueled, the carrier is more vulnerable. 

In order to carry fuel for the escort the 
carrier has to give up fuel that could other- 
wise be used for its airplanes. 

The extra cost of a nuclear escort is only 
1 per cent of the cost of a total all-nuclear 
task group. 

Not only does NAVWAG 33 never address 
itself specifically to the battle effectiveness 
of a nuclear-powered carrier together with 
four nuclear-powered escorts, but the study 
has severe limitations in its assumptions. 
These limitations were first pointed out in 
the endorsement of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations of October 28, 1964, to the interim 
report of NAVWAG 33: 

3. Those aspects of tactical superiority 
that come strongly into effect in wartime 
and yet are difficult to quantify analytically 
are not in this study. I have in mind the 
military value of greater freedom to move far 
and fast on demand; in other words, the new 
order of capability to meet swiftly changing 
circumstances that nuclear power provides 
and that conventional power cannot match. 
We could make a more realistic comparison 
of the nuclear and conventional carriers if 
we could find a way to embrace a full appre- 
ciation of these most important assets. 

* * * * » 


5. The Navy's principal interest in nuclear 
power in carriers is based on the demon- 
strated capability of a nuclear carrier to op- 
rate for long periods of time, and at high 
sustained speeds as required, with greatly re- 
duced dependence on logistic support. The 
most serious limitation on study analysis 
to date is that it undervalues the advan- 
tages of reduced dependence on logistic sup- 
port by its lack of consideration of a com- 
bat environment, The final report, which 
will include computer runs with the logistic 
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vulnerability model, should correct this lim- 
itation, 
CNO ENDORSEMENT 

The benefits of nuclear power, which the 
final report of NAVWAG 33 failed to con- 
sider were also specifically set forth by the 
Chief of Naval Operations in his endorsement 
of May 6, 1965: 

7. In summary, the analyses in both the 
interim and final reports show that nuclear 
power in aircraft carriers provides more ef- 
fectiveness for less cost than does conven- 
tional power. The analyses, of course, do not 
consider many of the factors which lead to 
the greater effectiveness that nuclear pro- 
pulsion provides surface warships—factors 
which are important aspects of tactical 
superiority in wartime, but difficult to quan- 
tify analytically, such as: 

(a) Increased tactical flexibility and 
freedom for independent action. 

(b) Enhanced opportunity to use evasive 
transit tracks. 

(c) Improved capability to operate in bad 
weather or to take circuitous routes to avoid 
storms. 

(d) Ability to extend attack along greater 
perimeter, 

(e) Freedom from dependence upon re- 
plenishment in areas of high threat. 

(J) Elimination of concern for loss of fuel 
oil facilities at source, prepositioned fuel de- 
pots, or en route to the refueling rendezvous. 

(g) Capability, under very high threat and 
combat situations that have deteriorated 
seriously, to operate completely free of fuel 
logistic support and be able thereby to cycle 
in high speed transits to distant sources for 
ammunition and aviation fuel needed to con- 
tinue in action. 

8. By installing nuclear propulsion systems 
in the fiscal year 1967 and subsequent attack 
carriers, we will provide commanders of naval 
forces with the ability to meet circumstances 
where unsurpassed resilience, flexibility, and 
endurance are necessary and highly advan- 
tageous. Considering a declining inventory 
of U.S. bases overseas, political uncertainties 
of the future, an increasing number of for- 
eign nuclear submarines and the increasing 
air strike capabilities of our potential ene- 
mies, freeing a portion of our striking forces 
from the limitations of reliance on world- 
wide ship fuel distribution system is clearly 
indicated. The attack aircraft carriers may 
be the heart of the Nation’s mobile strike 
power for to come. Provision of the 
most in reliable flexibility to meet unforeseen 
needs in the future is insurance. 


MORE FROM CNO 


In the endorsement of February 1, 1966, to 
the TAWS II, the Chief of Naval Operations 
again cited the benefits of nuclear propul- 
sion: 

„4. This study assumption elimi- 
nated from consideration the most important 
effectiveness advantage of nuclear power. 
The compelling reason for the Navy's strong 
recommendation for nuclear power in sur- 
face warships is based on the increased sur- 
vivability and tactical flexibility which de- 
rive from freedom of dependence on propul- 
sion fuel oil logistic support.” 

The dependence of U.S. air power on the 
fuel distribution system in the western Pa- 
cific is well known. The vulnerability of the 
system to attack, particularly the overland 
and terminal fuel distributions required for 
land-based air operations, is a matter of con- 
cern. While the Navy's underway replenish- 
ment groups are considered to be less vulner- 
able, they can also be brought under attack. 
Current utilization of Enterprise and Bain- 
bridge is reducing our dependence on fuel 
oil and thus strengthening our total tactical 
air position in southeast Asia. The introduc- 
tion of CVAN-68 and other nuclear- powered 
warships could be of critical importance to 
the efficient projection of air power during 
the early 1970’s. I plan to forward under 
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Separate cover a further discussion of the 
advantages of nuclear power for surface war- 
ships which describes in more detall the im- 

ce of these advantages in the current 
military situation. 

Despite this limitation, the abstract of the 
study TAWS II states: 

The relative effectiveness of five equal-cost 
U.S. tactical air mixes is measured. The five 
mixes have different proportions of land- 
based and sea-based tactical air forces. In 
three of the mixes new construction carriers 
are conventionally powered; in two mixes 
new carriers are nuclear powered. Analysis 
of costs leads to an approximate equal trade- 
off in numbers of aircraft between land- 
and sea-based forces. Substitution of sea- 
based for land-based tactical air is shown 
to result in increased kills, sorties, and ord- 
mance delivered in large-scale, nonnuclear 
wars. The effectiveness increases when the 
substitution is made with nuclear carriers. 
A sensitivity analysis is made to demonstrate 
the range of validity of the findings. 


LIMITATIONS OF STUDIES 


The net effect of all of these studies is 
that up until this point, there is no study 
that analyzes the kinds of escorts that should 
make up a task force surrounding a nuclear- 
power carrier. Indeed the studies were so 
poor on this point that the Secretary of De- 
fense in his letter of December 1, 1965, to 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy said: 

“I am having the final report of the study, 
‘Nuclear Power for Surface Warships’ 
(NAVWAG study 33) that you requested, sent 
to you. However, as you will note, the study 
concerns itself primarily with nuclear pro- 
pulsion for carriers and deals inadequately 
with escorts. The study frankly admits the 
inadequacy of the examination of escort- 
building programs. Early this year, I re- 
quested the Navy to introduce nuclear-pro- 
pelled ships into their study of the compari- 
son of land-based and sea-based tactical air 
forces. This study has not yet been for- 
warded to me. I have asked my staff to 
determine what other reports or studies may 
be available and will be in touch with you 
further on this mtater.” 

It wasn’t until April 14, 1966, that the 
study made by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions addressed itself at length to an all- 
nuclear task force for the first time since 
1963. 

THE COMBINATIONS 


In an examination of the cost and the 
operations of the nuclear carrier with vari- 
ous kinds of escorts, the study concludes 
that: 

When the CVAN 68 is substituted for the 
CVA 67, with either carrier accompanied by 
four conventional escorts: 

(1) The high-speed response range with- 
out logistic support is increased 80 per cent. 
This results from the additional fuel avail- 
able from the CVAN for the four escorts (two 
DLG 16 and two fiscal year 1967 DDG). 

(2) At a distance of 250 miles to the re- 
plenishment area, the maximum time sus- 
tained on station is increased 5 per cent and 
the tonnage of combat consumables (JP-5, 
NSFO, and aviation ammunition) required 
in the logistic supply line per ton of aviation 
ammunition expended [deleted] is decreased 
39 per cent. 

(3) At a distance of 500 miles to the re- 
plenishment area, the maximum per cent 
time on station is increased 13 per cent and 
the logistic tonnage per ton of ammunition 
expended is decreased 43 per cent. 

When the CVAN-68 escorted by two nu- 
clear frigates and two conventional destroy- 
ers is compared to a CVA-67 carrier with four 
conventional escorts: 

(1) The high-speed response range with- 
out logistic support is increased 200 per cent. 
This results from the additional fuel avail- 
able from the CVAN, all of which is for the 
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two conventional escorts (fiscal year 1967 
DDG). 

(2) At a distance of 250 miles to the re- 
plenishment area, the maximum time on 
station is increased about 7 per cent and 
the tonnage of combat consumables required 
in the logistic supply line per ton of aviation 
ammunition expended is decreased 55 per 
cent. 

(3) At a distance of 500 miles to the re- 
plenishment area, the maximum per cent 
time on station is increased 18 per cent and 
the logistic tonnage per ton of ammunition 
expended is decreased 58 per cent. 

When the CVAN-68 escorted by two nu- 
clear frigates and two nuclear destroyers is 
compared to a CVA-67 carrier with four con- 
ventional escorts: 

(1) The high-speed response range with- 
out logistic support is essentially unlimited. 

(2) At a distance of 250 miles to the re- 
plenishment area, the maximum per cent 
time on station is increased 7 per cent and 
the logistic tonnage per ton of ammunition 
expended is decreased 70 per cent. 

(3) At a distance of 500 miles to the re- 
plenishment area, the maximum time on 
station is increased 19 per cent and the logis- 
tic tonnage per ton of ammunition expended 
is decreased 74 per cent. 


ALL-NUCLEAR ADVANTAGES 


Thus it is that even within limited ground 
rules the advantages of a nuclear-powered 
carrier with four nuclear escorts far out- 
weigh the advantages of any of the other 
grouping. 

One factor that is implicit in the situa- 
tion does not seem to have received proper 
emphasis even yet. The Soviet Navy has 
an increase in number of nuclear submarines. 
If any of the escort vessels have to pursue a 
nuclear submarine, it seems only logical that 
that escort should itself be nuclear powered; 
otherwise, it will have to break off the chase 
in order to return for fuel. This matter is 
mentioned in the report in relation to the 
Cuban crisis of 1962: 

“The reports of Commander, Anti-Subma- 
rine Forces, Atlantic Fleet, showed that on at 
least five occasions during that period, U.S. 
naval forces had to leave submarine contact 
areas in order to refuel...” 

The lack of logistic need to supply the 
black oil to propel the carrier and its escorts 
can hardly be overvalued. With nuclear 
power, the ships in a task force will always be 
able to stay in any engagement until the 
ammunition or the aviation fuel get low and 
then have complete freedom to choose any 
route thought desirable to reach an area 
where they can be replenished. At no time in 
the engagement does the commander have to 
worry about any of the ships running out of 
fuel; at no time does he have to be worried 
by the extra complications of refu ling with 
black oil. 

Without nuclear power there is an in- 
crease in demand of the logistic train to 
support the flow of fuel: 

The increase in complexity and difficulty of 
logistic support when supply lines, and un- 
derway replenishment groups are subject to 
attack and protective measures are required 
imposes costs which add to the cost of the 
ships, cargoes and lives lost. In addition to 
the cost of providing convoy escorts, more 
logistic ships are required in order to get 
the same quantity of supplies through, since 
the efficiency of each ship is reduced due 
to delays in assembling convoy ships and 
their escorts before departing, and to delays 
while waiting to unload in crowded ports and 
storage facilities. When the logistic supply 
lines are attacked, a decrease in the require- 
ment for NSFO for the strike forces will have 
a compounding beneficial effect. The sur- 
viving fuel transportation and storage fa- 
cilities can all be concentrated on getting 
fuel for aircraft and other military vehicles 
through to the forward areas. The escorts 
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that would otherwise be required for tankers 
carrying NSFO can be assigned to assuring 
the safety of other supplies. Further, the 
ability of nuclear warships to steam long 
distances at high speeds to rendezvous with 
replenishment ships while still maintaining 
a high percentage of time on the line: 

(a) Reduces the number of replenishment 
ships required in the pipeline due to the 
shorter distance required to carry the sup- 
plies, and 

(b) Allows the selection of areas of lower 
threat for replenishment thus further reduc- 
ing losses. 

CHALLENGE OF CHINA 


Hence, it is that from an overall point of 
view, the Chief of Naval Operations con- 
cluded: 

It is becoming increasingly evident that for 
many years to come the free world will be 
faced with the problem of a militant Com- 
munist China ever-ready to exploit any weak- 
ness we may show, and that we may be faced 
with a continually changing political picture 
among the other Asian nations. Following 
the French withdrawal from Indochina, the 
United States is left as the only Western 
nation capable of exercising significant power 
in the Asian theater. Nuclear propulsion in 
our naval striking forces will greatly enhance 
our capability to operate throughout the Pa- 
cific and Indian Oceans in order to carry out 
our national commitments there. Further, 
the tenuous hold we have on African and 
European bases again emphasizes the im- 
portance of sea-based air power. 

Because of these considerations, the Chief 
of Naval Operations had as his specific rec- 
ommendation: “I believe we should proceed 
now with the Navy program to provide not 
less than two nuclear-powered escorts for 
each cvan.” 

In addition, Admiral Miller found specific 
instances in which nuclear power was a far 
greater advantage than conventionally pow- 
ered escorts. 

1. After a 16,000-mile trip, Enterprise com- 
menced combat operations in the west Pacific 
shortly after arrival and on the second day 
set a new daily record for combat sorties. 

2. The 16,000-mile trip was made without 
any pre-positioned oilers or replenishment 
vessel. 

3. Enterprise carries one more squadron 
than any of the other big attack carriers due 
to the elimination of smokestacks, air in- 
takes, and other items needed running 
through the decks for conventional boilers. 

4, Where Bainbridge was able to go on an 
antisubmarine search 145 miles from the 
task force within 5 hours of request for aid, 
the two conventionally powered destroyers 
took 5 hours to top off with black oil alone 
and didn’t arrive at the area until 10 to 20 
hours had elapsed. 

5. Increased maneuverability with conven- 
tionally powered destroyers dropping some 
1,500 yards behind whenever the Enterprise 
made a routine acceleration from 15 to 25 
knots. 

6. Lack of stack gases and smoke elimi- 
nated the corrosive effect on the ship and 
on the planes of the Enterprise. It saved 
Bainbridge 440 man-hours a week that was 
spent in preventive maintenance or train- 
ing rather than in cleaning the ship. 

7. The lack of stack gases has led to 
greater safety in airplane landings on the 
Enterprise and has made it easier to refuel 
helicopters while hovering over the Bain- 
bridge. 

Most importantly of all is the freedom 
from the logistics needs for propulsion fuel. 
The study of the Chief of Naval Operations 
of April 14, 1966, devotes many pages to a 
historical study of World War II and the 
relation of fuel oil to the battle situation. 
Many times battles were lost or had to be 
called off or avoided for lack of the basic 
propulsion fuel. 
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Mr. Speaker, here is this great array 
of great men, Carl Vinson, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Secretary of 
the Navy. All of these people say that 
in the interest of national security and 
in the interest of national survival we 
need nuclear surface propulsion. I do 
not think it is wise for the Secretary of 
Defense to overrule these gentlemen. 
Now we have asked the President to as- 
sume the responsibility and if, in his 
opinion, it is not in the national inter- 
est, then let him advise the Congress and 
then we can take appropriate action. 
The Constitution gives us this authority, 
and we had better keep this authority. 
Too much of our authority has been 
eroded. We have given it away gratui- 
tously under the two amendments I have 
mentioned before. We do not propose 
to sit idly by and see your Navy lapse 
into obsolescence in our lifetime. This is 
what we say in the report, and I say it 
is a good one and I urge you to accept 
this report. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, afew weeks 
ago we discussed this bill which is pres- 
ently before us at great length. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], has just indicated to the House 
the essential differences that existed be- 
tween the House and the Senate and the 
way in which this agreement was 
reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I just have two brief com- 
ments to make. There are those in this 
Chamber who believe that the language 
which we formerly had in our bill in 
respect to the authority of the Congress 
as compared to the Secretary of Defense 
has been considerably watered down in 
the bill from the conference report as 
presently presented to you. I think to 
a large degree this is true, but while we 
sat in conference hour after hour trying 
to reach agreement we found that the 
Senate were of a different mind. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, it became 
necessary for your conferees to walk out 
of the conference when we had no reso- 
lution on the matter which was before 
us. We believed that stronger lan- 
guage was necessary if we were to as- 
sume the power that is rightfully ours 
under article I, section 8 of the Consti- 
tution. I think this House is familiar, 
and I am sure that the country is fa- 
miliar, as well, with the power which has 
been exercised by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of Defense 
Was never mentioned when our Founding 
Fathers wrote the Constitution of the 
United States. He is a creature of this 
Congress. Whatever power he has was 
given to him by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we have reserved 
unto ourselves under the language as set 
forth in the Constitution, the power for 
us to provide and to raise the forces of 
the armed services. 

How can we maintain, how can we 
provide the Army and the Navy, if some 
man in the Department of Defense, as he 
sees fit, can destroy these forces under 
his command? I am willing to say that 
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the Secretary of Defense is a man of un- 
usual ability and a prodigious worker, a 
man dedicated to his work. But, never- 
theless, when we took the oath of office 
here, we raised our hand to carry out 
our responsibility as imposed upon us by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot give away that 
responsibility. 

The other body, however, was of a dif- 
ferent mind. I feel, considering the 
point of view which they hold, that the 
language of the conference report as 
presented to us, is as strong as we could 
possibly make it. 

In any event, I am willing on this occa- 
sion to go along with the conference 
report. But, if the spirit of the con- 
ference report is not upheld by the action 
of the President and the action of the 
Secretary of Defense, it seems to me it 
will be necessary for us next year when 
the authorization bill comes before us to 
have a stronger section in it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one other 
point that I desire to make. I believe 
the essence of this report indicates the 
importance of research and development 
in the world in which we live. This bill 
totals $17 billion. Of that $17 billion, $7 
billion is for research and development. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, all the 
money that we spend this year on ships, 
on missiles, on tanks and on all forms of 
equipment comes to $10 billion. 

But research and development alone 
almost equals that amount, totaling over 
$7 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe your committee 
is aware that “second best” in this dan- 
gerous world in which we live is not good 
enough. We must advance our own 
frontiers of science in order to make 
sure that we have the latest implements 
of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I have some reservations, 
but overall, I do agree with the confer- 
ence report and I ask the House to adopt 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussion of this huge appropriation for the 
Military Establishment, I want to express 
deep concern over the pattern of official 
conduct that has developed in the past 
3 or 4 years. 

It is the type of conduct that ought to 
outrage every Member of the House and 
Senate. It is the type of conduct that 
might be expected in a police state, but 
should neither be found nor counten- 
anced in the United States. 

In recent times we have seen the high- 
est levels in the executive branch use the 
most despicable and foul tactics to dis- 
credit and smear legitimate congressional 
investigations. No one is spared who en- 
gages in vigorous dissent—neither wit- 
nesses, committee members, or chairmen 
of committees. 

The power of the Defense Department 
has been used to try to frighten and in- 
timidate those who testify in opposition 
to the Johnson-McNamara establish- 
ment, or those who take the initiative in 
criticizing high officials of the adminis- 
tration. 

In recent days we have seen informa- 

viously from Defense Depart- 
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ment sources—used to try to discredit a 
carefully documented report of the House 
Armed Services Committee. This infor- 
mation from a Defense installation was 
used to try to smear the efforts of a com- 
mittee that had the courage to stand up 
to the dictatorial and deceptive tactics of 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara. 

Even assuming that any part of the in- 
formation could be verified, it was irrele- 
vant and immaterial to the devastatingly 
accurate report of the House Armed 
Services Committee on the bomber con- 
troversy. 

That report demonstrates the Defense 
Secretary was careless with the facts, to 
say the least, in claiming support of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for his decision to 
phase out the B-58 supersonic bombers. 
I hope this problem will call attention of 
many people to that most important re- 
port and the case it makes against a 
number of McNamara decisions. 

The Defense Department's most recent 
smear effort would be bad enough if it 
stood alone. It is nothing less than 
outrageous when taken in combination 
with the brutal tactics that were used 
against those who earlier tried to expose 
McNamara and other high Johnson ad- 
ministration officials. 

In 1963, during the TFX controversy, it 
was anonymous Defense Department 
spokesmen who tried to smear the chair- 
man and members of the Senate com- 
mittee that caught McNamara wasting 
$400 million by awarding the multibil- 
lion-dollar contract to the Texas-based 
General Dynamics Corp. which was ad- 
judged to have the second best plane. 

In the same TFX investigation the 
Defense Department made numerous ef- 
forts to smear the committee staff mem- 
bers who did the job of making the case 
against McNamara. 

In the same TFX investigation the 
Defense Secretary used the most ruth- 
less tactics in ending the military careers 
of Adm. George Anderson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air 
Force Chief of Staff. Admiral Anderson 
and General LeMay had the courage to 
give accurate and forceful testimony that 
they regarded McNamara’s decision as 
wrong in buying the second-best plane. 

It was the Defense Department that 
collected the raw allegation from the 
personnel file of Don B. Reynolds, the 
Maryland insurance man and former 
colonel in the Air Force who was a key 
witness in the Bobby Baker case. That 
derogatory information was peddled 
around Washington until it was finally 
planted in a column in an effort to dis- 
credit and destroy Reynolds as a witness. 

Reynolds had given important testi- 
mony of highly questionable and un- 
ethical activity by some of the mightiest 
Officials in the executive branch, and he 
had also testified that Baker had been a 
party to a cash payoff in connection 
with some defense contracts. = 

The information collected by the De- 
fense Department for use in the attempt 
to smear Reynolds was totally unrelated 
to the question of whether Reynolds had 
told an accurate story about an insur- 
ance deal, a stereophonic gift to the 
Johnson family, and certain transactions 
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with Bobby Baker in 1958, 1959, 1960, 
1961, and 1962. 

Take all of this, add it to the efforts to 
smear Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware, because of his activity in pressing 
the Baker case, and you have a sordid 
picture of the tactics this administra- 
tion will use to stop the critics and the 
dissenters. It is time that everyone in 
Congress and everyone in his Nation 
realize what unrestrained power has 
done to some of the highest officials in 
the executive branch. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives spoke with an almost unanimous 
voice—356 to 2—on Tuesday, June 14, 
1966, when the authorization bill for 
military procurement was before the 
House. For too many years had the 
House Armed Services Committee served 
as an appendage of the Defense Depart- 
ment. On that day the House left no 
doubt of its support for the committee 
and its chairman in the bitter struggle 
that has taken place to free the commit- 
tee from its subservience. 

Every Member of the House and Senate 
should understand that what has been 
taking place with respect to the Armed 
Services and other committees is an ef- 
fort to destroy the independence of Con- 
gress and coerce the individual Members. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference report 
on S. 2950, the 1967 defense procurement 
authorization bill. 

The success of the managers of the 
House clearly testifies to the merit and 
importance of the amendments which 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Members of this body attached to the 
Senate bill. While understandably dol- 
lar amounts have been compromised, we 
still have a bill which states that Con- 
gress is determined that we shall have a 
first-class Navy, not merely a cheap one; 
not second-rate aeromedical evacuation 
aircraft but the best; not a status quo 
but a forward-looking, broad-gaged re- 
search and development program to 
carry on the Nike-X anti-ballistic missile 
system; the Condor medium range mis- 
sile; the manned orbiting laboratory; 
and the advanced manned strategic 
bomber. Nor is Congress as a result of 
this bill going to permit those charged 
with defending our country to become a 
forgotten class of Government employees 
when others are receiving cost-of-living 
salary adjustments. 

Let me say further that I was particu- 
larly gratified by the action taken by the 
conferees with respect to the amendment 
providing for additional airborne tele- 
vision transmitting capabilities. While 
originally a figure of $20 million was au- 
thorized by the House I wish to point 
out that in principle the conferees did 
not, in agreeing to a figure of $12 million, 
decide upon only half a loaf. Their re- 
port specifically states: 

The conferees agreed that through the 
utilization of some P3-A aircraft now in the 
inventory it would be possible to achieve the 
result desired by the authorization of a lesser 
sum, 
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In other words, the conferees stated 
that the same job could be done for $12 
million if the Defense Department really 
wants a first-class airborne telecasting 
facility ready for use in Vietnam or wher- 
ever else in the world the situation may 
reqiure it on a moment’s notice. 

The conference report devotes a full 
page, beginning on page 6, to explaining 
some of the reasons why more modern 
equipment is highly desirable to make our 
efforts in this field more effective. When 
it was before us a few weeks ago, the 
Members of this House became familiar 
with these views. It is not necessary to 
recite them again at this time. Let me 
merely underscore that in authorizing 
this item the Congress is committing it- 
self to doing whatever it can to make it 
possible for the Defense Department to 
do a first-class job. We have no assur- 
ance that they will act on it but this in 
no way should deter us in our efforts 
whether in respect to providing for a 
modern nuclear Navy, a follow-on 
bomber for the B—52’s or the best capa- 
bility for answering Communist propa- 
ganda and for helping to build a reliable 
national communications network in 
South Vietnam. I urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, before I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California, to 
whom I will yield my remaining time, I 
would like to advise the House exactly 
what the bill contains. 

The $17,480,759,000 in the agreement 
arrived at by the conferees is $377,- 
300,000 less than the bill which passed 
the House, and $310,700,000 more than 
the bill which passed the Senate, and 
$553,800,000 more than the bill as pre- 
sented to the Congress by the President 
of the United States. We know thisisa 
good bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the distinguished gentleman 
from California, the chairman of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee for his kindness in yield- 
ing me this time. I compliment him and 
the members of the House committee for 
the leadership they have shown in bring- 
ing us toward a nuclear-powered Navy. 

I rise in support of the conference re- 
port on the defense authorization bill 
which is before the House today. 

I wish to take special note of the nu- 
clear-propelled warships which are in- 
cluded in this bill. The bill authorizes 
five attack submarines and one nuclear- 
powered attack aircraft carrier as re- 
quested by the Department of Defense. 
This bill also includes the reauthoriza- 
tion of a nuclear-powered frigate added 
by the Congress to last year’s authoriza- 
tion. The initiative of the Congress in 
adding this nuclear frigate to the De- 
partment of Defense request is to be 
highly commended and is, in my opinion, 
consistent with the vision that the Con- 
gress has shown in the past when we 
fought for the creation of a nuclear sub- 
marine fleet. 

Further this bill authorizes the pro- 
curement of the long-lead-time material 
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and equipment for an additional nuclear- 
powered frigate. The Congress expects 
the Department of Defense to include a 
request for authorization of a second 
frigate in its next year’s authorization 
request. 

I would like to invite my colleagues’ 
attention to a comprehensive statement 
I made yesterday outlining the factors 
which I believe make it mandatory that 
the Congress authorize the nuclear 
propelled surface warships in this bill. 
My statement is printed on pages 15045 
through 15049 of yesterday’s RECORD. 

As I mentioned yesterday, the Con- 
gress has again taken another step of 
leadership toward providing our Nation 
with a modern Navy by adding the au- 
thorization of nuclear warships to this 
bill. The leadership displayed by Con- 
gress in providing funds for development 
and utilization of nuclear power in naval 
warships has become traditional. This 
leadership started when the Congress in 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s provided 
all-out support for a research and devel- 
opment program on nuclear powerplants 
for submarines. It is difficult to find an 
example of a wiser investment. 

With the guidance of Admiral Rick- 
over, and the inititative of the Congress, 
our Nation has achieved primacy in the 
field of nuclear propulsion of sub- 
marines. The Congress may well be 
proud of its role in this splendid accom- 
plishment. 

With the mating of nuclear propulsion 
and the Polaris missile system, our 
Nation has received the benefit of a vir- 
tually impregnable first line of defense. 

Now it is time to take another pro- 
gressive step to further strengthen our 
military forces by developing a nuclear 
powered surface Navy. In this connec- 
tion, let me review briefly work that has 
gone on in the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

As you know, the Joint Committee has 
strongly supported a nuclear powered 
surface fleet. In 1963 the committee 
held executive hearings on progress in 
this field. Our findings were published 
in the report entitled “Nuclear Propul- 
sion for Naval Surface Vessels,” dated 
December 1963. These findings clearly 
pointed out that no new aircraft carriers 
or any firstline naval warship should be 
built without nuclear propulsion. These 
findings are consistent with the position 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 

I hope the Congress will support the 
policy of both committees and accept 
the conference report. 

I want to take this opportunity to es- 
pecially compliment the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee with 
the full support of his committee mem- 
bers for the leadership he has provided 
in striving toward a nuclear-powered 
Navy. As I have said before, I strongly 
endorse the policy of the Armed Services 
Committee that all future major surface 
warships be provided with nuclear pro- 
pulsion. I sincerely hope that this, the 
final form of the authorization bill, will 
point the way to the use of nuclear pro- 
pulsion in all future firstline warships. 
Our Nation and our Navy deserve and 
require nothing less. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that the defense authorization 
bill presented to the Congress by the 
conferees is reasonable and fully justi- 
fied. I want to indicate my unqualified 
support of the bill. 

I believe that the authorization of nu- 
clear warships contained in this bill war- 
rants special comment. The bill as pre- 
sented to us by the Defense Department 
included five nuclear attack submarines 
and one nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier. The Congress added two nuclear 
frigates to this bill. This was done by 
reauthorizing the nuclear-powered frig- 
ates added by the Congress last year and 
the authorization of the procurement of 
long-lead-time materials and equipment 
for another nuclear-powered frigate. 
We expect the Defense Department to 
request the complete authorization of 
the latter frigate next year. 

I would like to invite the attention of 
my colleagues to a comprehensive state- 
ment on nuclear propulsion for warships 
made by the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy yesterday 
which is printed on pages 15045-15049 of 
the July 11, 1966, Recorp. I sincerely 
believe that the statement warrants the 
attention of all of us responsible for act- 
ing on legislation affecting our national 
security. 

The addition of the nuclear frigates 
to the authorization bill is especially im- 
portant. It involves application of nu- 
clear propulsion to another class of naval 
warships—the aircraft carrier escort 
warships. At first the Department of 
Defense shifted exclusively to nuclear 
propulsion for submarines. Now subma- 
rines fitted with polaris missiles provide 
us with our first line of defense. This 
year the Department of Defense finally 
requested the authorization of our sec- 
ond nuclear propelled aircraft carrier. 
It is most unfortunate that we had a 
hiatus which will result in a period of 
nearly 10 years between our first nuclear 
propelled carrier and the second one 
which is in this bill. I believe that the 
Congress deserves credit for bringing 
about this second nuclear propelled car- 
rier by its intensive review of the factors 
involved in the utilization of nuclear 
propulsion in aircraft carriers. The 
major remaining application of nuclear 
propulsion in our Navy concerns the es- 
cort warships for our aircraft carriers. 

Although the Congress, primarily 
through the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees has pointed out 
the importance of the application of nu- 
clear propulsion in escort warships, for 
reasons which are not understandable 
the Department of Defense has not gone 
ahead with this vital application. Con- 
gress in its action on the bill before us 
by adding nuclear propelled escort war- 
ships to the authorization has again 
taken the lead in providing our military 
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forces with the unequaled military ad- 
vantages of nuclear power. 

I can tell you from my firsthand par- 
ticipation that delving into all of the fac- 
tors involved in the consideration of pro- 
pulsion plants for nuclear escorts has 
been an arduous task. In carrying out 
my responsibilities as a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy I 
have participated in the review of all the 
documents we could get concerning the 
question of building nuclear propelled es- 
corts. We also did everything that we 
could to get the views of those in the 
Navy and Department of Defense who 
are knowledgeable in these matters. I 
can assure you that the documentation 
furnished by the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Defense as well as the testimony 
we have received has been carefully re- 
viewed. The studies and reports show 
that the increased military effectiveness 
of the nuclear-powered warships includ- 
ing aircraft carriers and their escorts 
far exceed the small increase in the over- 
all lifetime costs of these weapons sys- 
tems. Fortunately, the factors are well 
documented for anyone’s review. The 
principal documents which have been 
developed by the Congress concerning 
these factors were listed in the statement 
of the chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy which he made on the 
floor yesterday. The list of these docu- 
ments is printed in his statement on 
page 15047 of yesterday’s RECORD. 

I would like to particularly invite your 
attention to the case presented for nu- 
clear-powered escort ships by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. He did this in a 
memorandum to the Secretary of the 
Navy dated April 14, 1966. With the ex- 
ception of some deletions for security 
reasons, the memorandum is published 
in our Armed Services Committee hear- 
ings on military posture in hearing print 
No. 64 on pages 8034-8063. I especi- 
ally commend this memorandum to any- 
one interested in the military factors in- 
volved in nuclear propulsion and the fac- 
tors involved in the supply of fuel under 
wartime conditions in general. 

The record we have developed shows 
that under actual wartime operating 
conditions off Vietnam, two-thirds of the 
fuel used for a conventional carrier task 
group which includes the carrier and 
its escorts is used just to keep the ships 
running. One-third is used for running 
the carrier, and the other third is used 
for escort propulsion. This leaves one- 
third of the task force fuel for the pro- 
pulsion of aircraft. Therefore, if the 
need for fuel for the carrier and escorts 
is eliminated, which is simply done by 
building nuclear propelled ships, the task 
force fuel requirements are reduced to 
one-third. 

The Chief of Naval Operations in the 
memorandum to which I have referred 
also summarizes World War II expe- 
rience concerning the controlling signif- 
icance of fuel supply logistics. He cited 
numerous examples where the shortage 
of fuel was the dominant factor in our 
military operations and the operations of 
the Japanese. Lest one conclude that 
we should not be concerned with 
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World War II experiences in respect to 
evaluating or in considering our plans 
for the future, I would like to quote the 
following directly from the Chief of 
Naval Operations’ memorandum: 

The vulnerability of our overseas logistic 
supply lines is greater today than at any 
time in the past and is continuing to in- 
crease for the following reasons: 

a. The increased threat of submarine at- 
tack because of the improvements in con- 
ventional submarines and the advent of 
nuclear powered submarines. 

b. The increased threat of air attack be- 
cause of the increased range of aircraft and 
missiles and their improved means of detec- 
tion. 

c. The amount of fuel which must be 
transported has increased because of the 
higher fuel consumption rate of post-World 
War II military units. 

d. Each tanker lost has a greater impact 
because of the substitution of a smaller 
fleet of larger tankers for the large fleet of 
small tankers used in World War II. 


It is just such considerations that make 
the answer to the question of nuclear 
propulsion for escorts so clear. They 
must be nuclear propelled to free them 
from their dependence on the vulnerable 
conventional fuel pipeline. The author- 
ization of the nuclear escorts in the pres- 
ent bill provides this step. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I note with interest the conference com- 
mittee has agreed on the need for $200 
million for the manned orbiting labora- 
tory for 1967. In my view, this additional 
$50 million to the amount requested 
in the President’s budget is most essen- 
tial. The manned orbiting laboratory 
program has completed its definition of 
the work to be undertaken to meet the 
objectives specified by the President in 
August of last year. It is the only mili- 
tary space program involving man and 
his utilization as an integral and essen- 
tial functioning part of military space 
systems. 

The NASA has demonstrated with 
great success in its programs, man’s abil- 
ity to perform in this very hostile envi- 
ronment. Our astronauts in the NASA 
program have demonstrated their ability 
to perform with their spacecraft the dif- 
ficult tasks associated with launching, 
orbiting, rendezvous with other space- 
craft, various complex experiments, and 
even their ability to walk in space. 
These demonstrated capabilities are vital 
to the success of the manned orbiting 
laboratory program. It remains for the 
Air Force to integrate the abilities NASA 
has demonstrated that man is capable of 
into their systems in such a manner that 
this country can maintain its military 
superiority over their adversaries who 
contend this. 

In order to permit early transition of 
the MOL program into the hardware 
phase, this additional $50 million is con- 
sidered essential. I would like to go on 
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record to voice my concurrence with the 

conference committee recommendations 

that the manned orbiting laboratory 

program be authorized a total of $200 

pe on in new obligation authority for 
967. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this de- 
fense procurement bill that has been 
reported to us by the conference com- 
mittee contains half a billion dollars over 
and above that recommended by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

By any measure this is a significant 
amount of money. It is more than half 
of the total sum recommended by the 
administration for title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Act for 
this fiscal year. It is double the increase 
recommended for the war on proverty 
program. 

Of particular concern to me in this 
half a billion dollar figure is the authori- 
zation for preproduction of the Nike-X 
anti-ballistic-missile system. 

The very able Secretary of Defense has 
said that the construction of an anti- 
ballistic-missile system would not “add 
measurably to our safety.” 

The Federation of American Scientists, 
a distinguished group of 2,500 scientists 
and engineers, has said that this is “an 
immensely complicated system which 
will remain of dubious efficiency.” 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has joined the Secretary of Defense 
in agreeing that a ballistic missile de- 
fense system must be accompanied by a 
full fallout shelter program. 

In brief, this military procurement de- 
cision would lead to substantial new costs 
perhaps totaling as much as $30 billion. 
It would spur the race between offensive 
and defensive weapons systems and it 
would make even more difficult the 
achievement of the nonproliferation 
treaty which is now pending at Geneva. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported and will 
continue to support a strong national de- 
fense that will make and keep this coun- 
try second to none. My voting record 
during the 8 years I have served in Con- 
gress makes this clear. 

I support the basic provisions of this 
bill, including the thoroughly warranted 
pay increases for members of the Armed 
Forces. My vote for this bill on June 14 
demonstrates this. 

I support continued research and de- 
velopment on an antimissile system, and 
this bill includes those funds. 

But preproduction of the Nike-X sys- 
tem goes beyond our present require- 
ments. Itis not a priority item, and with 
the great demands facing us in educa- 
tion, poverty, health and housing, it is a 
misallocation of our resources. 

When this bill was originally debated 
on June 14, I stated that I reserved the 
right to vote against the conference com- 
mittee’s bill if this uncalled-for increase 
in the defense budget was not eliminated. 

I will vote against this bill today be- 
cause I continue to believe that the pre- 
production of this particular weapons 
system is unwise and unnecessary at this 
time. The Senate concurred in this de- 
cision when it did not include these funds 
in its version of the bill. I hope that the 
Department of Defense will concur as 
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well by not implementing this program, 
which can only add dangerous fuel to the 
arms race. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House conferees on the 
military procurement bill, I know that 
every effort was exerted by our able, dis- 
tinguished chairman and other conferees 
to uphold the position of the House, and 
I believe we were significantly success- 
ful in accomplishing this end. 

The conference report sets forth ade- 
quately, I think, the results of our de- 
liberations and the various equitable and 
well-warranted concessions that were 
made by both sides in an effort to reach 
final agreement. 

The progress made in the final bill re- 
garding nuclear naval construction is to 
my mind very noteworthy and indicates, 
I believe, the trend toward the desirable 
goal of a U.S. Navy which in time will 
be implemented as to its larger ships by 
nuclear power. The days of conven- 
tional larger ships are numbered, and it 
seems clear from the attitude of the 
Congress and our respective committees 
that we are moving as vigorously as we 
can toward projected utilization of nu- 
clear energy in basic operating ships of 
our great Navy. 

It would be appropriate, I think, to 
mention at this time the great debt 
which the Congress and the Nation owes 
to Admiral Rickover, who with such high 
purpose, ability and dedication, and in 
the face at times of strong opposition 
and bitter criticism, laid the groundwork 
for nuclear propulsion and power, an 
epochal achievement which will continue 
in years ahead to bear rich fruits in 
terms of the maximum feasible poten- 
tial, mobility and strength of our total 
naval forces. 

What this great American has ac- 
complished in a relatively short time is 
in the finest and best traditions of the 
American Navy and his effective con- 
tributions will long be gratefully noted 
and remembered by Congress and the 
people of this Nation as well as by po- 
tential enemies. 

It is also reassuring to know that the 
conferees have moved to see to it that 
important prerogatives of the Congress 
in relation to the executive department 
and with reference to our constitutional 
mandate of responsibility in the area of 
national defense shall be recognized and 
reasserted by law. To be sure, as we have 
seen in recent history, it is one thing to 
have these constitutional prerogatives 
recognized by law, and quite another 
toos to see them effectuated and prac- 


Our experiences in this respect, unfor- 
tunately, have not been so happy in re- 
cent time. We have repeated instances 
where specific laws recommended strong- 
ly by the Defense Department, enacted 
by the Congress and signed by the Pres- 
ident have not been implemented as in- 
tended by the Congress, by the Defense 
Department. 

This is, of course, regrettable and it 
has hampered and to considerable ex- 
tent, it has nullified, effectiveness of 
Congress in strengthening very impor- 
tant facets of the national defense. 
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Whether this situation suggests basic 
defects in our constitutional government, 
or whether it really indicates merely an 
unhappy and lamentable disagreement 
between the Congress and the executive 
is debatable. 

In any event, I hope there can be some 
corrective action taken in the near fu- 
ture that will result in the executive 
department indicating its willingness 
not only to recognize the prerogatives of 
Congress, but to fully implement our 
valid prescriptions and directives relat- 
ing to defense of the Nation. 

After all, both the Congress and the 
executive department have vital and 
most important duties with respect to 
the security of the Nation, and if we are 
to have good results in our joint efforts 
to keep our defense potential at high 
levels, as is required in these days of 
crisis, we should and must work together 
wholeheartedly as a team, each branch 
of Government respecting the preroga- 
tives of the other and unifying our ef- 
forts, so as to move without obstruction 
toward the goals which. I am sure we all 
have in mind of developing and main- 
taining our defense in such a way that 
it will be capable of meeting every con- 
tingency and all the needs for maximum 
necessary degree of defense, safety and 
security that may be required in this 
troubled world. 

I think this end is not too much for 
the American people to expect of those 
they have chosen to represent them in 
the high seats of Government, whether 
in the legislative or executive branch. 

We all respect the powers and the 
areas of responsibility laid down for the 
Congress and the President in the Con- 
stitution, and I think we must all be re- 
solved to cooperate, wholeheartedly and 
completely, in entirely good faith, and in 
unison, in carrying out our respective 
responsibilities in setting up the best and 
most effective defense and powerful 
striking force that will serve, not only as 
a screen and deterrent to aggression and 
war but that will serve to protect this 
country in every way. 

I especially want to thank my great 
chairman, the members of our outstand- 
ing committee, and all the Members of 
the House who have cooperated so spon- 
taneously, notably and patriotically to 
provide this inspiring blueprint for 
peace. I want to commend and thank all 
the conferees, because their work on this 
bill has made history, has raised new 
hope for total collaboration in fending 
off aggression, and in achieving the 
peace and preserving it for ourselves, the 
free world and our posterity. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 

e 


Mr, Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 


15317 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 360, nays 2, not voting 70, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 159] 
YEAS—360 
Abernethy Duncan, Oreg. Kornegay 
Adair Duncan, Tenn. Krebs 
Adams Dwyer Kunkel 
Addabbo Dyal Kupferman 
Albert Edmondson Langen 
Anderson, Ill. Edwards, Ala. Latta 
Anderson, Edwards, Calif. Leggett 
Tenn Erlenborn Lennon 
Andrews, Evans, Colo. Lipscomb 
George W. Everett Long, La 
Andrews, Fallon Long, Md. 
Glenn Farbstein Love 
Andrews, Fascell McCarthy 
N. Feighan McClory 
Annunzio Findley McCulloch 
Arends ino McDade 
Ashbrook Flood McDowell 
Ashley Fogarty McEwen 
Ashmore Foley McGrath 
Aspinall Ford, Gerald R. McMillan 
Ayres For: McVicker 
Barrett William D. Macdonald 
Bates ountain MacGregor 
Battin Machen 
Beckworth Frelinghuysen Mackay 
Belcher Friedel Mackie 
Bennett Fulton, Pa Mad 
rry Fuqua Mahon 
Betts Gallagher Mailliard 
Bingham Gathings Marsh 
Blatnik Gettys Martin, Mass. 
Boggs Giaimo Martin, Nebr. 
Boland Gibbons Matthews 
Bolling Gilbert May 
Bolton Gonzalez Meeds 
Bow Goodell Michel 
Brademas Grabowski Miller 
Bray Gray Minish 
Brock Green, Pa Minshall 
Brooks Greigg Mize 
Broomfield Grider Moeller 
Brown, Clar- Griffiths Monagan 
ence J., Jr, Gross Moore 
Broyhill,N.C. Grover Moorhead 
Broyhill, Va. Gubser Morgan 
Buchanan Gurney Morrison 
Burke Hagan, Ga Morse 
Burleson Haley Morton 
Burton, Calif. Hall Mosher 
Burton, Utah Halleck Moss 
Byrne, Pa Halpern Multer 
Byrnes, Wis. Hamilton Murphy, Til 
Cabell Hanley Murphy, N.Y. 
Cahill Hanna Natcher 
Callan Hansen, Iowa Nedzi 
Cameron Hardy Nelsen 
Carey Harvey, Ind. Nix 
Carter Hathaway O'Brien 
Casey Hawkins O'Hara, III 
Cederberg Hays O'Hara, Mich. 
Chamberlain Hébert Olson, Minn. 
Chelf Hechler O'Neill, Mass. 
Clancy Helstoski Ottinger 
Clark Henderson Passman 
Clausen, Herlong Patman 
Don H. Hicks Patten 
Clawson, Del Folifleld Pelly 
Clev: Holland Pepper 
Clevenger Horton Perkins 
Hosmer Philbin 
Conte Howard Pickle 
Cooley Hull Pike 
Corbett Hungate Pirnie 
Craley Huot 
Cramer Hutchinson Poff 
Culver Ichord Price 
Curtin Irwin Pucinski 
Curtis Jacobs Purcell 
Daddario Jarman Quie 
e Jennings Quillen 
Daniels Joelson Race 
Davis, Ga. Johnson, Calif. Randall 
Davis, Wis. Johnson, Okla, Redlin 
Dawson Johnson, Pa. Rees 
de la Garza Jonas Reid, II 
Dent Jones, Mo Reid, N. T. 
Denton Jones, N.C. el 
Derwinski Karsten Reinecke 
Devine Karth euss 
Dickinson Kastenmeier Rhodes, Ariz 
Diggs Kee Rhodes, Pa. 
Dingell Keith Rivers, S. O. 
Dole Kelly Roberts 
Donohue King, Calif, Rodino 
King, Utah Rogers, Colo 
Dowdy Kirwan Rogers, Fla 
Dulski Kluczynski Rogers, Tex. 


Brown, Calif. 


Abbitt 
dstra 


Gilligan 


Green, Oreg. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Murray 
O’Konski 
O'Neal, Ga. 
P. 
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NOT VOTING—70 


Resnick 

Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 
Scheuer 
Schmidhauser 
Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Smith, Va. 
Steed 

Stephens 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Laird. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 


O’Konski. 


Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Farnum with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Conable. 


Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Hansen 


of Idaho. 


Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Martin of 


Alabama. 


Mr, Sickles with Mr. Harsha. 


Mr, Bandstra with Robison, 


Mr. McFall with Mr. Elisworth. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Callaway. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 
Mr. Senner with Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Jones of Alabama with Scheuer. 


Mr. Baring with Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Pool with Mr. Resnick. 
Mr. Matsunaga with Mr. Tuck. 
Mr. Trimble with Mr. Toll. 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Downing with Mr. Dow. 


Mr, Edwards of Louisiana with Mrs. Green. 
Mr. Morris with Mrs. Mink. 
Mr, Mills with Mr. Ullman. 
Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Steed with Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Farnsley with Mr. Fulton of Tennessee. 


Mr. Colmer with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. Schmid- 
hauser. 

Mr. Hagen of California with Mr. Abbitt, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 


AN ACT TO ADJUST THE RATES OF 
BASIC COMPENSATION OF CER- 
TAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 


“s Grade 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 14122), an 
act to adjust the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of certain employees of the Federal 
Government and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That this Act may be cited 
as the ‘Federal Salary and Fringe Benefits 
Act of 1966’. 

“TITLE I—EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
“Short title 

“Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Employees Salary Act of 1966’. 
“Employees subject 4 F ne Act of 

194 


“Sec. 102. (a) Section 603(b) of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended (79 Stat. 
1111; 5 U.S.C. 1113(b) ), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘(b) The compensation schedule for the 
General Schedule shall be as follows: 


Per annum rates and steps 


$3, 609 | $3,731 | $3,853 | $3,975 „ $4, 219 | $4,341 | $4,463 | $4, 585 $4, 707 
3,925 | 4.058 4,191 | 4,324 | 4,457 | 4,500] 4, 723 4,856] 4,989 5,122 
4,269 | 4,413 | 4,557 | 4,701 4 4,989 | 5,133 | 5, 277 5,421 5, 565 
4,776 | 4,936 | 5,096 | 5,256 5, 416 5, 576 5.736 5, 896 6,056 6,216 
5,331 | 5,507 | 5,683 | 5, 859 6, 035 6,211 | 6,387 | 6, 583 6,739 6,915 
5,867 | 6,065 | 6,263 | 6,461 | 6, 659 6,857 | 7,055 | 7, 253 7,451 7,649 
6,451 | 6,664 | 6,877 | 7,090 | 7,303| 7,516 | 7,729| 7,942] 8, 368 
7,068 | 7,303 | 7,538 | 7,773 S. 008 5, 243 8, 478] 8,713] 8, 

7,696 | 7,957 | 8,218 | 8, 479 8, 740 9,001 9,523 | 9, 

8,421 | 8,709 ] 8,997 | 9,285 | 9,573 | 9,861 10, 437 x 
9,221 | 9,536 | 9,851 | 10,166 | 10,481 | 10,796 11, 426 

-| 10,927 | 11,306 | 11,685 | 12,064 | 12,443 | 12,822 13, 580 | 13, 
-----} 12,873 | 13,321 | 13,769 | 14, 217 | 14,665 | 15,113 16, 009 

15,106 | 15,629 | 16, 152 | 16,675 

17, 550 | 18,157 | 18,764 | 19, 371 

20,075 | 20,745 | 21,415 | 22,085 

760 | 23, 520 | 24, 25, 040 

26, 990). 


“(b) Except as provided in section 504(d) 
of the Federal Salary Reform Act of 1962 (78 
Stat. 412; 5 U.S.C. 1173(d)), the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
to whom the compensation schedule set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section 
applies shall be initially adjusted as of the 
effective date of this section, as follows: 

“(1) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at one of the 
rates of a grade in the General Schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, he 
shall receive a rate of basic compensation at 
the corresponding rate in effect on and after 
such date. 

“(2) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at a rate be- 
tween two rates of a grade in the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, he shall receive a rate of basic 
compensation at the higher of the two cor- 
responding rates in effect on and after such 
date. 

“(3) If the officer or employee is receiving 
basic compensation immediately prior to the 
effective date of this section at a rate in 
excess of the maximum rate for his grade, he 
shall receive (A) the maximum rate for his 
grade in the new schedule, or (B) his existing 
rate of basic compensation if such existing 
rate is higher. 

“(4) If the officer or employee, immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, is receiving, pursuant to section 2(b) 
(4) of the Federal Employees Salary Increase 


Act of 1955, an existing aggregate rate of 
compensation determined under section 208 
(b) of the Act of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1111), plus subsequent increases authorized 
by law, he shall receive an aggregate rate of 
compensation equal to the sum of his exist- 
ing aggregate rate of compensation, on the 
day preceding the effective date of this sec- 
tion, plus the amount of increase made by 
this section in the maximum rate of his 
grade, until (i) he leaves his position, or (ii) 
he is entitled to receive aggregate compen- 
sation at a higher rate by reason of the op- 
eration of this Act or any other provision of 
law; but, when such position becomes vacant, 
the aggregate rate of compensation of any 
subsequent appointee thereto shall be fixed 
in accordance with applicable provisions of 
law. Subject to clauses (i) and (ii) of the 
immediately preceding sentence of this para- 
graph, the amount of the increase provided 
by this section shall be held and considered 
for the purposes of section 208(b) of the Act 
of September 1, 1954, to constitute a part of 
the existing rate of compensation of the 
employee. 

“(5) If the officer or employee, at any time 
during the period beginning on the effective 
date of this section and ending on the date 
of enactment of this Act, was promoted from 
one grade under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to another such grade at 
a rate which is above the minimum rate 
thereof, his rate of basic compensation shall 
be adjusted retroactively from the effective 
date of this section to the date on which he 
was so promoted, on the basis of the rate 
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which he was receiving during the period 
from such effective date to the date of such 
promotion and, from the date of such pro- 
motion, on the basis of the rate for that step 
of the appropriate grade of the General 
Schedule contained in this section which 
corresponds numerically to the step of the 
grade of the General Schedule for such 
officer or employee which was in effect (with- 
out regard to this Act) at the time of such 
promotion. 
“New appointments under Classification Act 
of 1949 

“Sec. 103. Section 801 of the Classification 

Act of 1949, as amended (78 Stat. 401; 5 
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U.S.C. 1131), relating to new appointments, 
is amended by striking out ‘grade 13’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘grade 11’. 

“Postal field service employees 

“Sec. 104. (a) Section 3542 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘PFS’. Except as pro- 
vided in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, 
basic compensation shall be paid to all em- 
ployees in accordance with such schedule. 


“*POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 


“PFS 


— 


“(b) Section 3543 (a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
„a) There is established a basic com- 
pensation schedule which shall be known as 


$4, 204 | $4, 343 | $4, 482 | $4, 621 | $4, 760 
4,552 | 4. 701 4, 850 4,909) 6,148 
4,919 | 5,085] 5, 251 5, 417] 5, 583 
5,331 | 5, 5075, 683] 5, 859] 6,035 
5,697 | 5, 888 6, 079] 6, 270 6,461 
6,113 | 6,316 | 6,519] 6,722 6,925 
6,545 | 6,763 | 6,981 | 7,199) 7,417 
7,088 | 7,323] 7,558] 7,793] 8,028 
7,665 | 7, 920] 8,175 | 8,430] 8,685 
8,345 | 8,628] 8911| 9, 194 9,477 
9,221 | 9,526 | 9,851 | 10,166 | 10, 481 

10, 202 | 10, 549 | 10,896 | 11, 243 11, 590 

11, 274 | 11, 663 | 12,052 | 12,441 | 12, 830 

12, 427 | 12, 859 | 13,291 | 13,723 | 14, 155 

13, 736 | 14,210 | 14, 684 | 15, 158 | 15, 632 

15, 179 | 15, 6, 235 | 16, 763 | 17,291 

16, 793 | 17,380 | 17,967 | 18, 554 5 

18, 530 | 19, 145 | 19, 760 | 20, 375 | 20, 

20, 525 | 21, 210 | 21, 895 | 22, 580 

22, 760 | 23, 520 | 24,280 | 25, 040 — 


Per annum rates and steps 


~ 


2. 


84, 899 | $5,038 | $5,177 | $5, 316 733 
5,207 | 5,446 | 5, 595 5,744 „191 
5,749 | 5, 915 6, 081 6,247 
6,211 | 6,387 | 6,563 6,739 
6,652 | 6, 843] 7,034 | 7,225 
7,128 | 7,331 | 7,534) 7,737 
7,635 | 7,853] 8,071 | 8,289 8,507] 5,725 
8,263 | 8,493 | 8,733 | 8,968] 9,203 
8,940 | 9,195 | 9, 450 9,705 
9,760 | 10, 043 | 10, 326 | 10, 609 

10,796 | 11, 111 | 11,426 | 11, 741 

11, 937 | 12, 284 | 12, 631 | 12, 978 

13, 219 | 13, 13, 997 | 14, 386 

14, 587 | 15, 019 | 15, 451 | 15, 883 

06 580 | 17, 054 | 17, 528 
18, 875 | 19, 403 
20,902 | 21, 489 
22, 835 450 
25, 320 = 


the Rural Carrier Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be “RCS”. Compensation 
shall be paid to rural carrier in accordance 
with this schedule. 


“*RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Carrier in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per 


“(c) Section 3544(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
„(a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule, which shall be known as 
the Fourth Class Office Schedule and for 
which the symbol shall be “FOS”, for post- 


“*POURTH CLASS 


Revenue units 


30 but fewer than 36. 


6 but fewer than 12. A 
Fowor haus .<..055-.25202-.5 


“(d) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule, the Rural Carrier Schedule, or the 
Fourth Class Office Schedule immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section 
shall be determined as follows: 


per annum rates and steps 


98; 100) 102) 104 


masters in post offices of the fourth class, 
which is based on the revenue units of the 
post office for the preceding fiscal year. Basic 
compensation shall be paid to 

in post offices of the fourth class in accord- 
ance with this schedule. 


OFFICE SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


“(1) Each employee shall be 
the same numerical step for 8 pA 
which he had attained immediately prior to 
such effective date. If changes in levels or 
steps would otherwise occur on such effec- 
tive date without regard to enactment of this 
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Act, such changes shall be deemed to have 
occurred prior to conversion. 

“(2) If the existing basic compensation is 
greater than the rate to which the employee 
is converted under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the employee shall be placed in 
the lowest step which exceeds his basic com- 
pensation, If the existing basic compensa- 
tion exceeds the maximum step of his posi- 
tion, his existing basic compensation shall 
be established as his basic compensation. 


“Employees in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans Administra- 
tion 


“Sec. 105. Section 4107 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to grades and pay scales 
for certain positions within the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

4107. Grades and pay scales 

a) The per annum full-pay scale or 
ranges for positions provided in section 4103 
of this title, other than Chief Medical Direc- 
tor and Deputy Chief Medical Director, shall 
be as follows: 


“ ‘Section 4103 schedule 


“ ‘Assistant Chief Medical Director, $25,890. 
Medical Director, $22,760 minimum to 
Nursing Service, 


$25,800 maximum. 

“Director of $17,550 
minimum to $23,013 maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, $17,550 
minimum to $23,013 maximum. 

chief Pharmacist, $17,550 minimum to 
$23,013 maximum. 

chief Dietitian, $17,550, minimum to 
$23,013 maximum. 

“*(b) (1) The grades and per annum full- 
pay ranges for positions provided in para- 
graph (1) of section 4104 of this title shall be 
as follows: 


“Physician and dentist schedule 


“ ‘Director grade, $20,075 minimum to $25,- 
435 maximum. 

Executive grade, $18,730 minimum to 
$24,355 maximum. 

“ ‘Chief grade, $17,550 minimum to $23,013 
maximum. 

“ ‘Senior grade, $15,106 minimum to $19,813 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $12,873 minimum to 
$16,905 maximum. 

Full grade, $10,927 minimum to $14,338 
maximum. 

“‘Associate grade, 
$12,056 maximum. 


Nurse schedule 


Assistant Director grade, $15,106 mini- 
mum to $19,813 maximum. 

“ ‘Chief grade, $12,873 minimum to $16,905 
maximum. 

“ ‘Senior grade, $10,927 minimum to $14,338 
maximum. 

“Intermediate grade, $9,221 minimum to 
$12,056 maximum. 

Full grade, $7,696 minimum to $10,045 
maximum. 


$9,221 minimum to 


$6,730 minimum to 


Junior grade, $5,867 minimum to $7,649 
maximum. 

“*(2) No person may hold the director 
grade unless he is serving as a director of 
a hospital, domiciliary, center, or outpatient 
clinic (independent). No person may hold 
the executive grade unless he holds the posi- 
tion of chief of staff at a hospital, center, or 
outpatient clinic (independent), or the posi- 
tion of clinic director at an outpatient clinic, 
or comparable position.’ 

“Foreign service officers; staff officers 
and employees 

“Sec. 106. (a) The fourth sentence of sec- 
tion 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
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as amended (22 U.S.C. 867), is amended to 
read as follows: “The per annum salaries of 


“(b) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 415 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
870(a)) is amended to read as follows: The 


“(c) Foreign Service officers, Reserve offi- 
cers, and Foreign Service staff officers and 
employees who are entitled to receive basic 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section at one of the rates 
provided by section 412 or 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 shall receive basic com- 
pensation, on and after such effective date, 
at the rate of their class determined to be 
appropriate by the Secretary of State. 


“Agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committee employees 

“Sec. 107. The rates of compensation of 
persons employed by the county committees 
established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act (16 U.S.C. 590h(b)) shall be increased 
by amounts equal, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, to the increases provided by section 
102(a) of this title for corresponding rates of 
compensation. 

“Salary rates fixed by administrative action 

“Sec, 108. (a) The rates of basic compen- 
sation of assistant United States attorneys 
whose basic salaries are fixed pursuant to 
section 508 of title 28, United States Code, 
shall be increased, effective on the effective 
date of section 102 of this title, by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to the 
increases provided by section 102(a) of this 
title for corresponding rates of compensation. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), 
the rates of compensation of officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and of 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia whose rates of compensation are 
fixed by administrative action pursuant to 
law and are not otherwise increased by this 
Act are hereby authorized to be increased, 
effective on the effective date of section 102 
of this title, by amounts not to exceed the 
increases provided by this title for corre- 
Sponding rates of compensation in the ap- 
propriate schedule or scale of pay. 

(e) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be held or considered to authorize any 
increase in the rates of compensation of offi- 
cers and employees whose rates of compensa- 
tion are fixed and adjusted from time to time 
as nearly as is consistent with the public 
interest in accordance with prevailing rates 
or practices. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority contained in any 
law pursuant to which rates of compensation 
may be fixed by administrative action. 

~ “Effective dates 

“Sec. 109. This title shall become effective 
as follows: 

““(1) This section and sections 101, 103, 
and 108 shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 
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Foreign Service officers within each of the 
other classes shall be as follows: 


o ea E,- 
20, 675 | $21,347 | $22,018 | $22,689 

16,941 | 17,491 18,041 18,591 19141 
13, 7 14, 217 14, 665 15, 113 561 
11,338 | 11,706 | 12.074 12.442 12,810 
91451 | 9,755] 10,050) 10, 10, 667 
7.978 82%| 8,477] 8,728 979 
6.877 7,090] 7,303] 7,516] 7,729" 


per annum salaries of such staff officers and 
employees within each class shall be as fol- 
lows: 


810, 391 816, 941 |$17, 491 818, 041 |$18, 591 819, 141 |$19, 691 820, 241 | $20, 791 

3 13,321 | 13,769 | 14, 217 | 14, 15, 113 , 561 | 16,009 | 16,457 | 16,905 

10,970 | 11,338 | 11,706 | 12,074 | 12,442 | 12,810 | 13,178 | 13,546 | 13,914 

9,147 | 9,451 | 9,755 | 10,059 | 10,363 | 10,667 | 10,971 | 11,275 | 11,579 

246 518 | 8,790 | 9,062 „3349, 606 , 878 10, 150 10,422 

7,441 | 7,681 | 7,921 | 8,161 | 8,401 | 8,641 | 8,881 | 9,121 9, 361 

6,832] 7,050 „208 | 7,486 | 7,704 7,922| 8, 140 8,358 8, 576 

6,051 | 6,249 | 6,447 | 6,645 843 | 7,041 +239 | 7,437 7.635 

5, 517 „693 | 5, 8096, 045 6, 221 6, 397 6, 573 6,749 , 925 
4,936 | 5,096 | 6, 256 5, 416 5,576 736 | 5, 896] 6,056 6, 216”. 


“*(2) Sections 102, 104, 105, 106, and 107 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after 
July 1, 1966." 


“TITLE II—JUDICIAL BRANCH 
“Short title 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Judicial Salary Act of 1966’. 


“Judicial branch employees 


“Sec. 202. (a) The rates of basic compen- 
sation of officers and employees in or under 
the judicial branch of the Government whose 
rates of compensation are fixed by or pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) of subdivision a of 
section 62 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 
102 (a) (2)), section 3656 of title 18, United 
States Code, the third sentence of section 
603, sections 671 to 675, inclusive, or section 
604 (a) (5), of title 28, United States Code, 
insofar as the latter section applies to graded 
positions, are hereby increased by amounts 
reflecting the respective applicable increases 
provided by section 102(a) of title I of this 
Act in corresponding rates of compensation 
for officers and employees subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. The 
rates of basic compensation of officers and 
employees holding ungraded positions and 
whose salaries are fixed pursuant to such sec- 
tion 604(a)(5) may be increased by the 
amounts reflecting the respective applicable 
increases provided by section 102(a) of title 
I of this Act in corresponding rates of com- 
pensation for officers and employees subject 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) The limitations provided by applica- 
ble law on the effective date of this section 
with respect to the aggregate salaries pay- 
able to secretaries and law clerks of circuit 
and district judges are hereby increased by 
amounts which reflect the respective appli- 
cable increases provided by section 102(a) 
of title I of this Act in corresponding rates 
of compensation for officers and employees 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

“(c) Section 753(e) of title 28, United 
States Code (relating to the compensation of 
court reporters for district courts), is 
amended by striking out the existing salary 
limitation contained therein and inserting 
a new limitation which reflects the respective 
applicable increases provided by section 102 
(a) of title I of this Act in corresponding 
rates of compensation for officers and em- 
Ployees subject to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

“Effective dates 

“Sec. 203. This title shall become effective 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and section 201 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


July 12, 1966 


“(2) Section 202 shall become effective on 
the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after July 1, 1966. 


“TITLE II—LEGISLATION BRANCH 
“Short title 


“Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 

“Federal Legislative Salary Act of 1966”. 
“Legislative branch employees 

“Sec. 302. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, each officer or employee 
in or under the legislative branch of the 
Government, whose rate of compensation is 
increased by section 5 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946, shall be paid addi- 
tional compensation at the rate of 29 per 
centum of his gross rate of compensation 
(basic compensation plus additional com- 
pensation authorized by law). 

“(b) The total annual compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section of each officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives, whose com- 
pensation is disbursed by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and is not in- 
creased by reason of any other provision of 
this section, shall be increased by 2.9 per 
centum. Notwithstanding section 303 of 
this title or any other provision of this sec- 
tion, the total annual compensation of the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, shall be an amount 
which is equal to the total annual compen- 
sation of the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, respec- 
tively. 

“(c) The rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives 
whose compensation is fixed by the House 
Employees Schedule under the House Em- 
ployees Position Classification Act (78 Stat. 
1079-1084; Public Law 88-652; 2 U.S.C. 291- 
303), including each employee subject to 
such Act whose compensation is fixed at a 
saved rate, are hereby increased by amounts 
equal, as nearly as may be practicable, to the 
increases provided by subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(d) The additional compensation pro- 
vided by this section shall be considered a 
part of basic compensation for the purposes 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 
2251 and following). 

“(e) This section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the compensation of student con- 
gressional interns authorized by House Res- 
olution 416, Eighty-ninth Congress, and the 
compensation of employees whose compen- 
sation is fixed by the House Wage Schedule 
under the House Employees Position Classi- 
fication Act. 

“(f) The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee in the office of a Senator is hereby 
adjusted, effective on the first day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this Act, to the lowest multiple of $60 which 
will provide a gross rate of compensation not 
less than the gross raté such employee was 
receiving immediately prior thereto, except 
that the foregoing provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply in the case of any em- 
ployee if on or before the fifteenth day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Senator by whom such employee is employed 
notifies the disbursing office of the Senate in 
writing that he does not wish such provi- 
sions to apply to such employee. No em- 
ployee whose basic compensation is adjusted 
under the subsection shall receive any addi- 
tional compensation under subsection (a) 
for any period prior to the effective date of 
such adjustment during which such em- 
Ployee was employed in the office of the Sen- 
ator by whom he is employed on the first day 
of the month following the enactment of 
this Act. No additional compensation shall 
be paid to any person under subsection (a) 
for any period prior to the first day of the 
month following the date of enactment of 
this Act during which such person was em- 


July 12, 1966 


ployed in the office of a Senator (other than 
a Senator by whom he is employed on such 
day) unless on or before the fifteenth day 
following the date of enactment of this Act 
such Senator notifies the disbursing office 
of the Senate in writing that he wishes such 
employee to receive such additional compen- 
sation for such period. In any case in 
which, at the expiration of the time within 
which a Senator may give notice under this 
subsection, such Senator is deceased, such 
notice shall be deemed to have been given. 

“(g) Notwithstanding the provision re- 
ferred to in subsection (h), the rates of gross 
compensation of the Secretary for the Ma- 
jority of the Senate, the Secretary for the 
Minority of the Senate, the Chief Reporter 
of Debates of the Senate, the Parliamen- 
tarian of the Senate, the Senior Counsel in 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate, the Chief Clerk of the Senate, the 
Chaplain of the Senate, and the Postmaster 
and Assistant Postmaster of the Senate are 
hereby increased by 2.9 per centum. 

“(h) The paragraph imposing limitations 
on basic and gross compensation of officers 
and employees of the Senate appearing un- 
der the heading ‘SENATE’ in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended (74 
Stat. 304; Public Law 86-568), is amended 
by striking out ‘$23,770’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$24,460’. 

“(1) The limitation on gross rate per hour 
per person provided by applicable law on the 
effective date of this section with respect to 
the folding of speeches and pamphlets for 
the Senate is hereby increased by 2.9 per 
centum. The amount of such increase shall 
be computed to the nearest cent, counting 
one-half cent and over as a whole cent. The 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall not apply to employees whose compen- 
sation is subject to such limitation. 

“Salary increase limitation 

“Src. 303. No rate of compensation shall 
be increased, by reason of the enactment of 
this title, to an amount in excess of the 
salary rate now or hereafter in effect for 
level V of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule. 

“Effective dates 

“Sec. 304. This title shall become effective 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and section 301 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

2) Sections 302 and 303 shall become 
effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after July 1, 1966. 


“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Salary steps for certain employees trans- 
ferred to postal field service 

“Sec. 401. Section 3551 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

„ The Postmaster General may ap- 
point or advance any Federal employee who, 
together with his function, is transferred, 
prior to, on, or after the date of enactment 
of this subsection, to a post office or other 
postal installation at or to (1) the minimum 
rate for his position, or (2) any higher rate 
for his position which is less than one full 
step above the highest rate of compensation 
received by him immediately prior to such 
transfer.“ 

“Postal seniority adjustments 

“Sec. 402. (a) The Postmaster General 
shall advance any employee in the postal 
field service 

“(1) who was promoted to a higher level 
between July 9, 1960, and October 13, 1962; 

“(2) who is senior with respect to total 
postal service to an employee in the same 
post office promoted to the same level on or 
after October 13, 1962, and is on the effective 
date of this section in a step in the same 
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level below the step of the junior employee; 
and 

“(3) whom the Postmaster General deter- 
mines is in the same craft and same branch 
of the Post Office Service as such junior 
employee. 
Such advancement by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall be to the highest step which is 
held by any such junior employee. Any in- 
crease under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall not constitute an equivalent in- 
crease and credit earned prior to adjustment 
under this subsection for advancement to 
the next step shall be retained. 

“(b) Section 3552 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting sub- 
section (d). 


“Special delivery messengers 


“Sec. 403. Section 3542(c) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘7 cents per mile or 
major fraction thereof” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘10 cents per mile or major fraction 
thereof’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘90 cents per hour’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1.25 per hour’. 

“Overtime 


“Sec. 404. (a) Section 201 of the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 911), is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘or, with the exception of 
employees engaged in professional or tech- 
nical engineering or scientific activities for 
whom the first forty hours of duty in an 
administrative workweek is the basic work- 
week and employees whose basic compen- 
sation exceeds the minimum rate of grade 
GS-10 of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, for whom the first forty hours of 
duty in an administrative workweek is the 
basic workweek, in excess of eight hours in 
a day’ immediately following ‘in excess of 
forty hours in any administrative workweek’; 
and 

“(2) by striking out ‘grade GS-9" wherever 
it occurs therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
grade GS-10’. 

“(b) Section 202 of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 912), is amended by striking out 
‘grade GS-9" and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘grade GS-10’. 

“(c) Section 401 of such Act, as amended 
(5 U. S.C. 926), is amended by striking out 
‘grade GS-9’ wherever it occurs therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof grade 68-10“. 

“(d) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
3573 of title 39, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out ‘level PFS—7’ and 
‘level PFS-8', wherever appearing therein, 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘level PFS-10’ 
and ‘level PFS-11’, respectively. 

“Sunday premium pay 

“Sec. 405. (a) The heading of title III of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘TITLE III—COMPENSATION FOR NIGHT, SUN- 
DAY, AND HOLIDAY WORK’ 


“(b)(1) Section 802 of such Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 922), is redesignated as 
section 303 of such Act. 

“(2) Any reference in any provision of 
law to section 302 of the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945, which is redesignated as 
section 303 of such Act by paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, shall be held and considered 
to refer to section 303 of such Act, as so 
redesignated. 

“(c) Title III of such Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 921 and following), is amended by in- 
serting immediately following section 301 
thereof the following: 

“Compensation for Sunday work 

“ ‘Sec. 302. Any regularly scheduled eight- 
hour period of service which is not overtime 
work as defined in section 201 of this Act 
any part of which is performed within the 
period commencing at midnight Saturday 
and ending at midnight Sunday shall be 
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compensated for the entire period of service 
at the rate of basic compensation of the 
Officer or employee performing such work plus 
premium compensation at a rate equal to 25 
per centum of his rate of basic compensation.’ 

“(d) Section 401(1) of such Act, as amend- 
ed (5 U.S.C, 926(1)), is amended by inserting 
„ Sunday,’ immediately following the word 
‘night’. 

“(e) Section 401(2) of such Act as amend- 
ed (5 U.S.C. 926(2) ), is amended— 

“(1) by inserting in the first sentence 
thereof, on Sundays,’ immediately following 
the words ‘duty at night’; and 

“(2) by inserting in the second sentence 
thereof ‘Sunday,’ immediately following 
night,“. 

“(f) The first paragraph of section 23 of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1935, as amended (5 U.S.C. 673c), is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the following: ‘: Pro- 
vided further, That employees subject to this 
section whose regular work schedule includes 
an eight-hour period of service any part of 
which is within the period commencing at 
midnight Saturday and ending at midnight 
Sunday shall be paid extra compensation at 
the rate of 25 per centum of his hourly rate 
of basic compensation for each hour of work 
performed during that eight-hour period of 
service’. 


“Health and insurance coverage for certain 
employees on leave without pay 


“Sec. 406, (a) Section 6 of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2095), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

eln) Notwithstanding the foregoing, an 
officer or employee who enters on approved 
leave without pay to serve as a full-time offi- 
cer or employee of an organization composed 
primarily of employees, as defined in section 
2 of this Act, may, within sixty days after 
entering on such leave without pay, elect to 
continue his insurance and arrange to pay 
currently into the fund, through his employ- 
ing agency, both employee and agency con- 
tributions from the beginning of leave with- 
out pay. If he does not so elect, his insur- 
ance will continue during nonpay status and 
terminate as provided in subsection (a) of 
this section. The employing agency shall for- 
ward the premium payments to the fund 
established by section 5 of this Act.’ 

“(b) Section 7(b) of the Federal Employ- 
ees Health Benefits Act of 1959, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 3006(b) ), is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(1)’ immediately follow- 
ing ‘(b)’; and : 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*(2) An employee who enters on approved 
leave without pay to serve as a full-time 
officer or employee of an organization com- 
posed primarily of employees, as defined in 
section 2 of this Act, may, within sixty days 
after entering on such leave without pay, 
file with his employing agency an election to 
continue his health benefits coverage and ar- 
range to pay currently into the fund, through 
his employing agency from the beginning of 
leave without pay, both employee and agency 
contributions. If he does not so elect, his 
coverage will terminate as specified in para- 
graph (1) and implementing regulations. 
The employing agency shall forward the en- 
rollment charges so paid to the fund.’ 

“(c) An officer or employee who is on ap- 
proved leave without pay and serving as a 
full-time officer or employee of an organiza- 
tion composed primarily of employees, as de- 
fined in section 2 of the Federal Employees“ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amended 
(5 U.S.C, 2091), or section 2 of the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 3001), as the case may be, 
may, within sixty days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, file with his employ- 
ing agency an election (1) to continue any 
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insurance status or health benefits enroll- 
ment, or both, that he has on the date of 
enactment of this Act, (2) to any 
insurance status or health benefits enroll- 
ment, or both, which he may have lost while 
on leave without pay, or (3 to acquire an 
insured status or enroll in a health benefits 
plan, or both, if he was never previously eligi- 
ble to do so, by arranging to pay currently 
and continuously into the employees’ life in- 
surance fund and the employees’ health 
benefits fund, as appropriate, through his 
employing agency, both employee and agency 
contributions, ‘The employing agency shall 
forward such payments to the employees’ 
life insurance fund and the employees’ health 
benefits fund, as appropriate. If he does not 
so elect, his insurance status and health 
benefits enrollment will continue and termi- 
nate as for other employees in nonpay status, 
or he will remain ineligible for insurance and 
health benefits, as the case may be, as though 
this paragraph had not been enacted. The 
United States Civil Service Commission is 
authorized to issue regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this paragraph. 


“Increase in uniform allowances 


“Src. 407. (a) Section 402 of the Federal 
Employees Uniform Allowance Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2131-2138), is amended 
by inserting immediately following the 
second sentence thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘In those instances where the 
agency makes reimbursement direct to the 
uniform vendor, the head of the agency may 
deduct a service charge not to exceed 4 per 
centum.’ 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“ ‘Sec. 405. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, each of the respective 
maximum uniform allowances in effect on 
April 1, 1966, for the respective categories of 
employees to whom uniform allowances are 
paid under this title are hereby increased, 
subject to the maximum allowance author- 
ized by this title, as follows: : 

“*(1) If the maximum uniform allowance 
is $100 or more, such allowance shall be in- 
creased by 25 per centum. 

“*(2) If the maximum uniform allowance 
is $75 or more but less than $100, such al- 
lowance shall be increased by 30 per centum. 

“ (3) If the maximum uniform allowance 
is $50 or more but less than $75, such al- 
lowance shall be increased by 35 per centum, 

4) If the maximum uniform allowance 
is less than $50, such allowance shall be 
increased by 40 per centum, 

Such maximum uniform allowances, as in 
effect on April 1, 1966, and as increased by 
this section, shall not be reduced.’. 

“Src. 408. (a) Section 303 (e) of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 
416; Public Law 88-426) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 


paragraph: 

“*(47) Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service.’ 

“(b) Paragraph (30) of section 303(d) of 
such Act is hereby repealed. 

“Sec, 409. Section 2 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1959 (73 Stat. 698; Public Law 86- 
375), is amended by striking out the figure 
810,000 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figure 815,000“. 

“Effective dates 

“Src. 410. This title shall become effective 
as follows: 

“(1) This section and sections 401, 406, 


"(2) Sections 402, 403, 404, 405, 408, and 
409 shall take effect on the first day of the 
n 
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“TITLE Y—CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
“Short title 
“Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
‘Civil Service Retirement Act Amendments 
of 19€3’. 
“Definitions 
“Sec. 502. Section 1(j) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2251 ()) is amended 
by inserting the letter ‘(d)’ after the words 
‘for purposes of section 10’; by striking out 
the words ‘received more than one-half of 
his support from and’; and by striking out 
the words ‘twenty-one’ and ‘twenty-first’ 
wherever they occur and i in lieu 
thereof the words ‘twenty-two’ and ‘twenty- 
second’, respectively. 


“Retirement coverage for certain employees 
on leave without pay 


“Sec. 503. Section 3 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2253) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“*(k)(1) An employee who enters on ap- 
proved leave without pay to serve as a full- 
time officer or employee of an organization 
composed primarily of employees, as defined 
in section 1(a) of this Act, may, within sixty 
days after entering on such leave without 
pay, file with his employing agency an elec- 
tion to receive full retirement credit for his 
periods of such leave without pay and ar- 
range to pay currently into the fund, through 
his employing agency, amounts equal to the 
retirement deductions and agency contribu- 
tions which would be applicable if he were 
in pay status. An employee who is on ap- 
proved leave without pay and serving as a 
full-time officer or employee of such an or- 
ganization on the date of enactment of this 
subsection may similarly elect within sixty 
days after such date of enactment. If the 
election and all payments provided by this 
paragraph are not made, the employee shall 
receive no credit for such periods of leave 
without pay occurring on or after date of 
enactment of this subsection, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the second sentence of 
section 3(c) of this Act. 

“*(2) An employee may deposit with in- 
terest an amount equal to retirement deduc- 
tions representing any period or periods of 
approved leave without pay while serving, 
prior to the date of enactment of this sub- 
section, as a full-time officer or employee of 
an organization composed primarily of em- 
ployees, as defined in section 1(a) of this Act, 
and may receive full retirement credit for 
such period or periods of leave without pay. 
In the event of his death, a survivor as de- 
fined in section 1(0) of this Act may make 
such deposit. If the deposit described in 
this paragraph is not made in full, retirement 
credit shall be allowed in accordance with 
the second sentence of section 3(c) of this 
Act.’ 

“Immediate retirement 

“Sec. 504. (a) Section 6(a) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2256(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

„a) Any employee who attains the age 
of fifty-five years and completes thirty years 
of service shall, upon separation from the 
service, be paid an annuity computed as pro- 
vided in section 9. 

(b) Section 6(b) of such Act (5 U.S.C. 
2256(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Any employee who attains the age of 
sixty years and completes twenty years of 
service shall, upon separation from the 
service, be paid an annuity computed as 
provided in section 9.” 


“Annuity computation 


` “Sec. 505. Section 9(d) of such Act (5 
U.S.C. 2259 (d)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 5 

„d) The annuity as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, for an employee retiring under section 
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6(d), shall be reduced by one-sixth of 1 per 
centum for each full month such employee 
is under the age of fifty-five years at date of 
separation. The annuity as hereinbefore 
provided, for a Member retiring under the 
second or third sentence of section 6(f) or 
the third sentence of section 8(b), shall be 
reduced by one-twelfth of 1 per centum for 
each full month not in excess of sixty, and 
one-sixth of 1 per centum for each full 
month in excess of sixty, such Member is 
under the age of sixty years at date of separa- 
tion.’ 
“Survivor annuities 

“Sec. 506. (a) Section 10(a)(2) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2260 
(a) (2)) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) An annuity computed under this 
subsection shall commence on the day after 
the retired employee dies, and such annuity 
or any right thereto shall terminate on the 
last day of the month before (A) in the case 
of the survivor of a retired employee, the 
survivor’s remarriage prior to attaining age 
sixty, or death or (B) im the case of the sur- 
vivor of a Member, the survivor’s death or 
remarriage.’ 

“(b) The last sentence of section 10(c) of 
such Act (5 U.S.C. 2260(c)) is amended to 
read as follows: “ “The annuity of such widow 
or dependent widower shall commence on the 
day after the employee or Member dies, and 
an annuity under this subsection or any 
right thereto shall terminate on the last day 
of the month before (1) the death of the 
widow or widower, (2) remarriage of the 
widow or widower of an employee prior to 
attaining age sixty, (3) remarriage of the 
widow or widower of a Member regardless of 
age, or (4) the widower’s becoming capable 
of self- support.“! 

“(c) Section 10(d) of such Act (5 US.C. 
2260(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

„(d) If an employee or a Member dies after 
completing at least five years of civilian sery- 
ice, or an employee or a Member dies after 
having retired under any provision of this 
Act, and is survived by a wife or by a hus- 
band, each surviving child shall be paid an 
annuity equal to the smallest of (1) 40 per 
centum of the employee’s or Member's aver- 
age salary divided by the number of children, 
(2) $600, or (3) $1,800 divided by the num- 
ber of children, subject to the provisions of 
section 18. If such employee or Member is 
not survived by a wife or husband, each sur- 
viving child shall be paid an annuity equal 
to the smallest of (1) 50 per centum of the 
employee's or Member's average salary di- 
vided by the number of children, (2) $720, 
or (3) $2,160 divided by the number of chil- 
dren, subject to the provisions of section 18. 
The commencing date of a child’s annuity 
under this Act or the Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended from and after February 28, 1948, 
shall be deemed to be the day after the em- 
ployee or Member dies, with payment begin- 
ning on that day or beginning or resuming 
on the first day of the month in which the 
child later becomes or again becomes a stu- 
dent as described in section 1(j), provided 
the lump-sum credit, if paid, is returned to 
the fund. Such annuity shall terminate on 
the last day of the month before (1) the 
child’s attaining age eighteen unless he is 
then a student as described or incapable of 
self-support, (2) his becoming capable of 
self-support after attaining age eighteen un- 
less he is then such a student, (3) his attain- 
ing age twenty-two if he is then such a stu- 
dent and not incapable of self-support, (4) 
his ceasing to be such a student after attain- 
ing age eighteen unless he is then incapable 
of self-support, (5) his marriage, or (6) his 
death, whichever first occurs. Upon the 
death of the surviving wife or husband or 
termination of the child’s annuity, the an- 
nuity of any other child or children shall be 
recomputed and paid as though such wife, 
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husband, or child had not survived the em- 
ployee or Member.’ 

(d) Section 10 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 2260) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following subsection: 

„) In the case of a surviving spouse 
whose annuity under this section is here- 
after terminated because of remarriage be- 
fore attaining age sixty, annuity at the same 
rate shall be restored commencing on the 
day such remarriage is dissolved by death, 
annulment, or divorce: Provided, That (1) 
said surviving spouse elects to receive such 
annuity in lieu of any survivor benefit to 
which he or she may be entitled, under this 
or any other retirement system established 
for employees of the Government, by rea- 
son of the remarriage, and (2) any lump sum 
paid upon termination of the annuity is re- 
turned to the fund.’ 


“Increases in certain annuities 


Sec. 507. Section 18 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2268) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following sub- 
section: 

„g) Effective on (1) the first day of the 
second month after the enactment of this 
subsection, or (2) the commencing date 
of annuity, whichever is later, the annuity 
of each surviving spouse whose entitlement to 
annuity payable from the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund resulted from the 
death of: 

“*(A) an employee or Member prior to 
October 11, 1962, or 

„B) a retired employee or Member whose 
retirement was based on a separation from 
service prior to October 11, 1962, shall be 
increased by 10 per centum.’ 


“Effective dates 


“Sec. 508. (a) This section, section 509, 
and subsections 1(j), 3(k), 6(a), 6(b), 9(d), 
10(a)(2), 10(c), 10(d), and 10(f) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, as enacted or 
amended by this title, shall become effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 507 and 
in subsection (c) of this section, the amend- 
ments made by this title to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act shall not apply in the cases of 
persons retired or otherwise separated prior 
to these respective effective dates, and the 
rights of such persons and their survivors 
shall continue in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if this title had not been 
enacted. 

“(c) The amendments made by this title 
to section 1(j) and 10(d) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act relating to payment, con- 
tinuance, resumption, and termination of 
annuity to a child who is a student shall ap- 
ply with respect to children of persons re- 
tired or otherwise separated prior to, on, or 
after the date of enactment of this title, 
except that no child’s annuity shall be paid 
by reason of these amendments for any period 
prior to such date of enactment. 

“Miscellaneous 

“Sec. 509. The provisions under the head- 
ing ‘CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABIL- 
rry FUND’ in title I of the Independent Offices 
Appropriations Act, 1959 (72 Stat. 1064; Pub- 
lic Law 85-844), shall not apply with re- 
spect to benefits resulting from the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

“TITLE VI—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH 
BENEFITS 

“Sec. 601. Section 2(d) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 
709; 5 U.S.C. 3001(d)) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘twenty-one’ wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘twenty- 
two’. 

“Sec. 602. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 7(a) of such Act are amended to read 
as follows: 

1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, the biweekly Government 
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contributions for health benefits for em- 
ployees or annuitants enrolled in health 
benefits plans under this Act, in addi- 
tion to the contributions required by 
paragraph (3), shall be $1.62 if the enroll- 
ment is for self alone or $3.94 if the enroll- 
ment is for self and family. 

“*(2) For an employee or annuitant en- 
rolled in a plan for which the biweekly sub- 
scription charge is less than twice the Gov- 
ernment contribution established under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Govern- 
ment contribution shall be 50 per centum of 
the subscription charge.’ 

“Sec. 603. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 601 and 602 of this title shall take ef- 
fect on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

“TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 

“Sec. 701. (a) Retroactive compensation or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
or the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia on the date of enactment of this 
Act, except that such retroactive compensa- 
tion or salary shall be paid (1) to an officer or 
employee who retired during the period be- 
ginning on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after July 1, 1966, and 
ending on the date of enactment of this Act 
for services rendered during such period and 
(2) in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 3, 1950 (Public Law 636, 
Eighty-first Congress), as amended (5 U.S.C. 
61f-61k), for services rendered during the 
period beginning on the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after July 
1, 1966, and ending on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act by an officer or employee 
who dies during such period. Such retro- 
active compensation or salary shall not be 
considered as basic salary for the purpose 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act in the 
case of any such retired or deceased officer or 
employee. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, in the case of an individual relieved 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or discharged 
from hospitalization following such training 
and service, shall include the period pro- 
vided by law for the mandatory restoration 
of such individual to a position in or under 
the Federal Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. 

“(c) For the purpose of d the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, all changes 
in rates of compensation or salary which re- 
sult from the enactment of this Act shall be 
held and considered to be effective as of the 
date of such enactment.” 


Mr. MORRISON (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the Senate amendment be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, is it the in- 
tention of the gentleman from Louisiana 
to take some time to explain the differ- 
ences between the version passed by the 
other body and the version passed by 
this House? I believe if this is properly 
done, all of us will be the beneficiaries 
and we will probably agree with the 
Senate version, but I think it is most 
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important that it be done by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, and also that op- 
portunity be given to other Members to 
ask questions as to the changes in the 
House version. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I will 
be glad to do as the gentleman requests. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
that the further reading be dispensed 
with? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Who reserves the 
right to object? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object.. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
14122 as passed by the other body is more 
nearly in accordance with the bill as 
passed by the House than has been the 
case with any other major Federal em- 
ployee measure which has been enacted 
by the House during my 24 years of con- 
gressional service. 

Not a single one of the pay-raise pro- 
visions of the House bill was changed in 
the other body, except for the addition 
of the usual provisions to give Senate em- 
ployees the same raises granted to House 
employees. 

In fact, the only change in the first 21 
pages of the House bill was a slight 
Modification of our time-and-a-half 
overtime provision for classified em- 
ployees, which excluded scientists and 
other professional employees from that 
provision. 

The only major amendment of the 
other body was the omission of the Hoyse 
provision of section 505 of the House bill 
which would have allowed persons who 
retired before 1962 and elected survivor- 
ship protection to have their annuities 
recomputed under the survivor protec- 
tion formula enacted in 1962. 

The cost of such recomputations would 
be $112 million. 

In place of that annuity recomputa- 
tion privilege, the other body amended 
the bill to grant a 10-percent increase in 
survivor benefits for an estimated 330,000 
widows and widowers of employees who 
retired before enactment of the 1962 re- 
tirement improvements. 

The bill passed by the House would 
have granted the increase to only 273,- 
000 of these survivors. 

The Senate bill, with amendments, 
cuts down the overall cost $22 million. 
The salary increase amounts to $416.7 
million. The total cost, as stated in Sen- 
ate Report No. 1187, accompanying the 
bill, amounts to $505.8 million. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is that fig- 
ure of $505.8 million a cost per year, over 
and above the current cost to the Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. MORRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I was not 
certain that I understood the gentle- 
man’s explanation of the first change in 
the House version made by the other 
body. Would the gentleman explain again 
the time-and-a-half provision? 

Mr. MORRISON. The House bill pro- 
vided for those that premium pay for 
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overtime worked by classified employees 
in grades GS-10 and above shall not ex- 
ceed the rate for the first salary step of 
grade GS-10, instead of grade GS-9 as 
provided in present law. Classified em- 
ployees also are given 25-percent differ- 
ential pay for Sunday work—as was 
granted last year to postal employees. 
The Senate amendment excludes scien- 
tists and certain other professional per- 
sonnel from the application of these 
House provisions. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. All below 
grade 10 are to be given time and a half; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MORRISON. Actually classified 
employees get overtime up to grade 15, 
but only at the first-step grade 10 rate 
if their regular salary rates are above 
that rate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill provides an across-the-board salary 
increase averaging 2.9 percent for postal 
workers and other Federal employees. 
This is a very modest pay boost con- 
sidering the rise in the cost of living 
that has occurred since the last Federal 
salary increase in October 1965. 

The Congress in 1962 pledged that 
Federal salary rates shall be comparable 
with those paid by private enterprise for 
the same levels of work. President 
Johnson strongly affirmed this principle 
of comparability when, in a message to 
Congress on May 12, 1965, he declared: 

We do not have two standards of what 
makes a good employer in the United States: 
One standard for private enterprise and an- 
other for the Government. A double stand- 
ard which puts the Government employee at 
a comparative disadvantage is short-sighted. 
In the long run, it costs more. 


Yet, despite the increases voted last 
year and in the bill we are considering 
today, the salaries paid to Federal em- 
ployees continue to lag behind the rates 
paid for comparable work in private in- 
dustry. 


My colleagues will recall that last year 
the original House bill provided for a 4- 
percent first-step increase effective in 
1965 and a second-step adjustment to 
become effective a year later. The 
amount of the second-step adjustment 
was to be determined according to a 
special formula designed to bring Fed- 
eral employees’ salaries into closer rela- 
tionship with those paid in private in- 
dustry. However, the Senate reduced the 
1965 increase from 4 to 3.6 percent and 
eliminated the 1966 second-stage in- 
crease altogether. 

The reason given last year for reducing 
the increase voted by the House is the 
same reason given this year for not mak- 
ing a greater effort to close the gap be- 
tween the salaries of Government em- 
ployees and their counterparts in pri- 
vate industry: the threat of a Presiden- 
tial veto if the increase exceeds the ad- 
ministration wage-price guidelines. 

The Consumer Price Index was 110.4 
in October 1965. Within 6 months the 
index jumped 1.9 percent to 112.5. So 
the purchasing power of the 2.9-percent 
increase we are voting today is actually 
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only about 1 percent, minus Federal, 
State, and local taxes, civil service retire- 
ment deductions, and life insurance pre- 
miums. 

I do not intend to be critical of either 
our own Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee or the corresponding com- 
mittee of the other body. They have 
both been as generous toward the Fed- 
eral employee as could reasonably be ex- 
pected of them in view of the wage guide- 
lines which the administration appears 
to be applying more rigidly to Federal 
employees than to those who can bar- 
gain collectively with private employers. 

The fringe benefit features of the final 
version of H.R. 14122—including more 
liberal retirement provisions, increased 
Government contribution to the cost of 
health insurance, overtime pay and in- 
creased annuities for certain overtime 
pay and certain annuity increases—bring 
the cost to slightly more than the ad- 
ministration’s wage guidepost figure. 

To do less, as the Senate committee’s 
report so well concludes, would be to do 
practically nothing at all.” 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I 
merely wish to say that I have gone over 
the Senate bill and it is very similar to 
the bill we passed. The Senate passed 
it without a dissenting vote. 

I cannot see any advantage to any 
delay, or in going to conference. I do 
not know what we could accomplish. 

Therefore, because so Many persons 
are vitally interested in getting this 
legislation to the White House, I should 
like to concur with the gentleman from 
Louisiana and urge the immediate pas- 
sage of this particular Senate version as 
it comes to us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the retroactive date, in any 
event, would be July 1? Even if the bill 
went to conference, the date very likely 
would be July 1. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. COR- 
BETT] that the best thing to do is to pass 
this legislation now, rather than to go to 
conference. 

The reason for prompt passage of the 
pay-raise legislation is that this is the 
best we can do in this Congress. While 
it is not enough, we had better get the 
best we can for our good U.S. Federal 
employees and postal workers. It is 
clearly apparent that this is the limit 
the present administration, and the Sen- 
ate, will accept. Better pay would be 
spent for education and family necessi- 
ties—and is not inflationary, and cer- 
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tainly is necessary to meet increased 
costs of living. 

I strongly urge the U.S. Congress and 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate to 
prepare needed legislation and sound 
and adequate bills to be introduced in 
January when the next—90th—Congress 
convenes, to provide real comparability 
for salaries and pay for U.S. Federal em- 
ployees and postal workers. 

Congress by legislation already on the 
statute books has solemnly promised 
comparability in pay to private industry, 
for Federal employees and postal work- 
ers. This promise of the U.S. Congress 
of comparability in pay must be met and 
fulfilled in all good faith. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OP- 
ERATIONS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations be allowed to 
have until Friday, midnight, to file a re- 
port on the Department of Transporta- 
tion bills. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1966 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 906 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 906 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 15750) 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
five hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmitrH], and pending that 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order with 5 hours of general debate the 
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annual amendments to the Foreign 
Assistance Act. Of course, the Foreign 
Assistance Act is controversial. There 
are supplemental and minority views in 
the report, but nobody appeared against 
the rule. Nobody proposed that the bill 
not be given a rule and, as far as I know, 
there is no substantial opposition to the 
rule. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoLLING] has stated, House 
Resolution 906 provides for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 15750, the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1966 under an open rule with 
5 hours of debate. A waiver of points of 
order was requested, but was not granted. 
This action was taken because there 
does not appear to be any language 
in the bill which is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 
15750 is to authorize the overall foreign 
aid program for the next 2 fiscal years, 
1967 and 1968, and to authorize the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the Alliance 
for Progress for 5 years, through fiscal 
1971. 

For fiscal 1967 the bill carries an au- 
thorization of $4,109,119,000, and for fis- 
cal 1968 the figure is $4,158,339,000. 

This bill marks a major departure 
from past procedure in that the program 
is authorized for 2 years rather than 1. 
The distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Dr. MORGAN, 
testified that by freeing the committee 
from the necessity of an annual hearing 
on the subject, it could use the time to 
carry out meaningful studies and in- 
vestigations into various phases of the 
program. This is an aim which we can 
all support. However, the point has 
been raised that this, being the 2d ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress, is the wrong 
year to begin a new 2-year program. 
We are somewhat binding the next Con- 
gress. It could more properly be under- 
taken next year, thus leaving the 2d ses- 
sion of the 90th Congress for in-depth 
studies of the program. 

The method used to calculate the 
second year authorizations was to use 
the figures determined for this fiscal year. 
This seems to somewhat deny the For- 
eign Affairs Committee the chance next 
year to reevaluate individual situations 
in various countries, leaving the job to 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The bill is divided into two traditional 
sections, military and economic assist- 
ance—$917 million is authorized for each 
of fiscal 1967 and 1968 in the field of mili- 
tary assistance. This money goes pri- 
marily to some 10 countries, currently 
with about 2 million men under arms. 
This figure does not include aid to Viet- 
nam which is included in the DOD ap- 
propriations. 

On the economic side of the bill, a num- 
ber of programs are included. They in- 
clude those already mentioned, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund program author- 
ized at $1 billion per year for 5 years, 
and the Alliance for Progress authorized 
at $850 million for the same period. The 
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appropriations requested for these pro- 
grams are substantially below these fig- 
ures, $665,388,000 for the Development 
Loan Fund and $543 million for the Alli- 
ance for Progress. This is a substantial 
amount of flexibility, and reflects the 
problems of multiyear authorizations. 

Funds for international organizations 
are included in the bill. The authoriza- 
tion is for $140,433,000 and includes all 
U.N. programs from peace keeping as- 
sistance to children’s relief and the World 
Health Organization programs. 

Supporting assistance is authorized at 
$750 million for each year, $550 million 
of which is programed for South Viet- 
nam. The economic activity generated 
by such assistance is used to assist in 
maintaining the military preparedness 
of our allies, primarily South Korea, 
Thailand, Laos, and South Vietnam. 

The contingency fund is authorized at 
$150 million for each of the 2 years. For 
this year the appropriation request is $70 
million. The purpose of the fund is to 
meet emergency situations around the 
world. 

Other programs included in the bill 
are the technical cooperation and devel- 
opment program, the old point 4 program 
and the investment guarantee program. 

Amended language will be inserted into 
the act by this bill which will forbid any 
assistance under the act to any country 
who trades with North Vietnam. The 
amended language is: “no assistance 
shall be furnished.” Testimony of the 
committee chairman indicates that he 
and his committee view this as an abso- 
lute prohibition of aid. Substantial 
progress has already been made in this 
field since the facts were made known to 
the Congress and the public last year. 

The dollar value of counterpart funds 
held by the United States in various 
foreign currencies, primarily generated 
by Public Law 480 food shipments, con- 
tinues to plague us. Nothing in this bill 
will lessen that problem; nor has the 
Agriculture Committee, which controls 
the food-for-freedom program, come to 
grips with the problem. Something 
should be done to utilize these funds; I 
would hope that the two committees pri- 
marily interested could look further into 
the question. 

There are supplemental, separate, and 
minority views in the report. Mrs. 
Botton, Messrs. MAILLIARD, FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, BROOMFIELD, and Morse support the 
bill but strongly object to the 2-year au- 
thorization features. They believe that 
such continuing programs as the Alliance 
for Progress and the development loan 
program should be authorized for the 
longer periods, but oppose such proce- 
dure for the entire foreign aid program 
because of the rapidly changing situa- 
tions in so many parts of the world. 

This view is also separately supported 
by Mr. FULTON. 

Messrs. ADAIR, Gross, Berry, DERWIN- 
ski, and THomson have filed minority 
views. They oppose the bill, pointing to 
numerous instances of hostile acts by re- 
cipients of foreign aid over the years, 
citing particularly Egypt, Indonesia, 
Ghana, and India. They also point to 
the situation in Latin America where 
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billions in aid have brought forth very 
little progress. 

They cite foreign countries who have 
received our aid and are still shipping 
supplies to North Vietnam and point out 
that the law does not require cutting off 
aid to these countries. They join their 
colleagues in opposing a 2-year authori- 
zation for the entire bill. 

Mr. Speaker, although I feel that a 
certain amount of foreign aid is advisa- 
ble and necessary, I cannot bring myself 
to believe that this tremendously exten- 
sive program each year is necessary or 
sufficiently beneficial to the United States 
of America. Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, 
I personally intend to vote against this 
bill. But I know of no objection to the 
rule, Mr. Speaker, urge its adoption, and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam sure the gentleman 
knows, and I think the House should be 
made aware of the fact, that this is one 
of the largest foreign handout bills ever 
brought to he floor of the House. I say 
that, in point of the time and money 
provided in the bill under the 2-year pro- 
vision and the 5-year provision for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

This bill calls for approximately $13,- 
800 million. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia agrees with me that this Congress, 
having only recently increased the debt 
ceiling, ought to be going the other way. 
It ought not to be increasing the foreign 
aid spending and extending it over a 
period of 2 years. We ought to be de- 
creasing and phasing out this program. 
We ought to be reducing it so that the 
taxpayers of this country can see some 
daylight; so that we can stop this eternal 
going deeper and deeper into debt and 
increasing inflation. I wonder if the 
gentleman agrees in general with what 
I have said—that this is the largest bill 
we have had in many years—probably 
the second largest bill in the history of 
foreign aid; that ought to be drastically 
cutting this bill instead of increasing it? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I find my- 
self in complete agreement with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
first of all I should like to compliment 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH] for his analysis of the bill we 
are about to take up. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from California 
mentioned that some $4,158,339,000 is 
to be authorized for the fiscal year 1968. 
As a member of the committee, I should 
like to point out that no justification 
was made for any specific figure for the 
second fiscal year; namely, 1968. It was 
essentially an arbitrary decision by the 
committee that we should establish a 
ceiling for 1968 which would be roughly 
the equivalent of the amount which 
would be authorized for the next fiscal 
year. 
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Indeed, the committee report points 
out with pride the fact that this would 
constitute a ceiling of, and I quote: 

It is expected that the Executive will not 
develop plans for fiscal 1968 which con- 
template any increase in foreign aid. 


Then it goes on: 

Rather than expanding the programs al- 
ready under way or seeking new areas in 
which to operate, those responsible for the 
administration of military and economic 
assistance should reexamine their priori- 
wes 2 T's; 


In other words, what we are being 
asked to do is to establish a ceiling with- 
out having any indication of any kind 
as to what the actual needs would be in 
the second year of the program. 

I raise this point simply to show that 
we are taking a major and definite 
course as the gentleman from California 
has already pointed out and one which 
may require different action when the 
time comes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is 
my understanding and I appreciate the 
explanation of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man from California also mentioned 
that now is not a particularly appropri- 
ate time to consider the extension of 
the foreign aid program for a 2-year pe- 
riod because we are in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress. The gentle- 
man suggested that next year might be 
a more appropriate time. I would fully 
agree with that position. But I would 
point out that there would seem to be 
no overriding necessity for our com- 
mittee not to have an annual respon- 
sibility to make a review of the foreign 
aid program. Our committee is not so 
preoccupied with other major legisla- 
tion that it could not find the time to 
make the in-depth inquiries that the 
chairman of the committee indicates are 
necessary in addition to the overall com- 
prehensive survey which would seem 
to be necessary at least every 2 years. 

I say this to point out that even next 
year there would be no compelling ne- 
cessity for us to feel so concerned about 
the way we occupy our time that we 
would feel we should authorize this pro- 
gram for longer than a 1-year period. 
I just wanted to call attention to the 
fact, because the gentleman seemed to 
me to suggest that it might be a reason- 
able course of action for the 90th Con- 
gress to take, that we should wait until 
next year to make that decision. I think 
we should not make the decision to 
change the present approach until a 
good case has been made to justify what 
is being recommended by the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. SMITH of California. If the gen- 
tleman understood me to recommend a 
2-year period, I wish to correct that 
misunderstanding. I think we ought to 
handle the subject every year. But if 
the House is going to consider it, I think 
it should not be considered until the 1st 
session of the 90th Congress, when there 
might be a number of different individ- 
uals back here who might be interested 
in deciding that question, and we should 
not bind them. I hope that my state- 
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ment will not be interpreted as favoring 
a 2-year program, and all the exces- 
sive waste there is in the program. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman men- 
tioned the argument that has been made 
about approving a 2-year authorization 
and use next year to send Members gal- 
livanting over the world. That is a fal- 
lacious argument in behalf of a 2-year 
commitment, The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, if it has the will and the desire 
to do it, can get to work next January 
or, at the latest, the first of February, 
and conduct the investigation that is 
needed with respect to this program. 
We do not need to devote a year to con- 
gressional junketeers floating around 
over the world. We need to get down to 
work in the committee and hold ex- 
haustive hearings. We can get to the 
bottom of this program if there is a will 
to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I assume 
that will all be covered in the 5 hours 
of debate. I simply wanted to bring to 
the attention of the body of the House 
the information that was presented to 
the Rules Committee when we heard the 
request for the rule. That is what I was 
attempting to do. I have no further 
requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], and ask 
unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

DEATH OF ROBERT G. PERRY 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Robert G. Perry at the US. 
Naval Hospital in Bethesda, Md., early 
this morning, the Members of Congress 
have lost a valuable friend and a won- 
derful associate. 

Mr. Perry was born in Beckley, W. Va., 
on March 17, 1923, and has 20 years of 
distinguished service as a member of the 
Hospital Corps of the Navy Department. 

In 1951 he was assigned to the Capitol 
Physician, at a time when he held the 
rank of chief petty officer. 

In 1961, in February, he retired from 
the Navy, but continued to serve us here 
as a Civilian. 

Perry was notable for his uprightness, 
his affability, his dedication to duty, 
and his desire to be of service to the men 
and women in the Congress. 

Earlier today I talked to some of his 
associates in the Capitol Physician’s 
office as I went by to inquire as to the 
state of the late Bob Perry’s health, and 
I was shocked to be told that he had 
passed away this morning. 

One of the comments that was made 
by one of his longtime associates I 
wrote down, and I quote as follows: 

He was just loved by everyone up here. 


You just can’t put your finger on each of his 
fine qualities. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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He further told me that people had 
been calling in constantly at the Capitol 
Physician’s office during the illness of 
our late friend who has left us at such 
a young age. 

I extend to his wife and his four fine 
children my personal sympathy and 
assure them that in the loss of their 
distinguished and splendid husband and 
father, I feel a deep sense of personal 
loss. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF., Mr. Speaker, I would like 
wholeheartedly to endorse what the 
gentleman from North Carolina has said 
about our wonderful friend, Chief 
Perry, who served us so capably for so 
long in Dr. Calver’s medical clinic here 
in the Capitol Building. 

Chief Perry has been here, as the 
gentleman has said, a long, long time. 
The fact of the matter is he has been 
here about as long as I have been a 
Member of Congress. I was sworn into 
this body on January 3, 1945, and never 
has there been a time that I have gone 
to Dr. Calver’s office but that Chief 
Perry always met me—and everybody— 
with a smile, a warm handshake, and, a 
deep interest in your problem or your 
ailment, It is the only place that dis- 
pensed medicine where I actually felt I 
was welcome and where I really felt at 
ease and perfectly at home. This was 
the sort of personal treatment that just 
effervesced within him. He loved people 
and he dearly loved his work here. It 
was part of his nature to be a good 
listener to our troubles. He was a loyal, 
devoted, sincere, dedicated man. I ad- 
mired him and I respected him, and I 
honor him today. 

I, too, with the gentleman from North 
Carolina, extend to his loved ones my 
deepest sympathy. 

The other day I heard he was ill. I 
anticipated writing him a letter, in order 
to try to cheer him up—but, dear Lord, 
I am shocked to know he has passed 
away. What I could not say in a letter 
I now pour from my heart. 

I say to the Members of this House 
and to our colleagues in the Senate quite 
frankly that his sudden passing is a 
personal loss to me, as I know it is to 
every Member of the House and the 
Senate. 

Making friends is a lot of fun—shaking 
hands with everyone—hearing what each 
has to say—as we meet them day by day— 
swapping smiles and trading cheer makes 
us happy while we're here cause all the joy 
of life depends just on the art of making 
friends. 


This little verse, Mr. Speaker, must 
have been written especially for Chief 
Perry. God rest his sweet soul in peace. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to hear of the passing of my 
good friend and former constituent, Bob 
Perry. Over the years he endeared him- 
self to every Member of the House, for 
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he possessed attributes of character that 
every man can envy. 

To his wife and family, I extend my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
has so well expressed, Bob Perry left an 
indelible mark of service for all of us. 
It was a service which was done in a 
friendly, efficient, and effective manner. 

I learned a few weeks ago of his seri- 
ous illness. I fortunately did have an 
opportunity to drop him a line and wish 
him the best just a week or so ago. Re- 
grettably, I did not have an opportunity 
to see him personally in recent weeks. 

His place will be hard to fill, because 
the work he did was done so well and in 
such a fine manner. 

I join with the gentleman from North 
Carolina and the others in extending to 
his family our deepest sympathy and 
sincerest condolences. 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly wish to join with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Ford] and the distinguished gentle- 
men who have made statements. Bob 
Perry was a friend of mine. I extend 
my sympathy to his family. Bob Perry 
Was a very, very fine man. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join all the Members of the House 
who have spoken on the passing of our 
friend Bob Perry. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply saddened to learn of the 
passing of Bob Perry. He has been a 
dedicated part of the world in which we 
in the Congress live, and his gentleness, 
his solicitude for our welfare, his counsel, 
and his care will be sorely missed. He will 
live in affection in our memory as he 
dwelt vibrantly in our affections during 
his years of association with us. To his 
wife and children I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp on the life, character, and 
public service of the late Bob Perry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1966 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H.R. 15750, to amend further 
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the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15750, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MorGan] will be recognized for 242 hours 
and the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton] will be recognized for 242 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
15750. Before detail discussion of the 
bill I would like to discuss foreign aid in 
general. 

It looks as though the Communists 
may be losing the cold war, and they do 
not appear to be winning the “hot war” 
in Vietnam. 

I do not mean to say that from now on 
everything will be all right. Any quick 
review of the world situation shows that 
the United States is confronted with 
serious problems in all areas, and it is not 
too difficult to find examples of waste 
and inefficiency in our foreign aid opera- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, there have been encour- 
aging developments. In countries where 
free elections have been held, the ex- 
treme leftists have been defeated and 
governments friendly to the United 
States have been elected. Although in 
a number of countries governments have 
been overthrown and military dictator- 
ships have taken over, the new govern- 
ments appear to be anti-Communist, to 
be sincerely concerned with improving 
existing conditions, and to desire the 
friendship and cooperation of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, if you look around, there 
is evidence that many people are better 
off as a result of U.S. assistance. 

Nine countries in Latin American have 
adopted tax reform legislation. Critics 
of the foreign air program prefer to em- 
phasize the fact that 10 countries of 
Latin American have not yet reformed 
their tax systems. We ought to recog- 
nize, however, that tax reform is a vital 
issue in nearly every Latin American 
country and that further progress ap- 
pears to be inevitable. 

Over half the people of Latin America 
are benefiting from U.S. aid: 100 million 
people have been protected from ma- 
laria; 1% million people live in houses 
built under the sponsorship of the Alli- 
ance for Progress; 13 million people in 
Latin America are benefiting from water 
and sanitation projects to which the 
United States has contributed. 

I cite these facts because there is a 
tendency to focus so much attention on 
the scrap pile that we overlook the sky- 
scraper which is being built. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there are very many here who think that 
the idea of foreign aid is all wrong and 
that it is a mistake for the United States 
to have any kind of a foreign assistance 
program, 

There are a good many here this after- 
noon, including many who will vote for 
this bill, who have sincere misgivings as 
to whether we have the right kind of 
foreign aid program. All of us question 
whether we are spending too much 
money on foreign aid, whether we are 
providing assistance to the wrong coun- 
tries, and whether the money we spend 
is spent for the most useful projects. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
consider what kind of a foreign aid pro- 
gram we ought to have and some of the 
reforms that are being discussed at the 
present time. 

The first thing to consider is the rela- 
tion of foreign aid to our foreign policy. 
If we regard foreign aid as providing a 
kit of tools to assist in the conduct of our 
foreign policy, we will have a different 
type of program than if we give priority 
to foreign aid and make adjustments in 
our foreign policy in order to make the 
foreign aid program more efficient. 

Let me make clear what I am talking 
about. 

There is a good deal of discussion of 
whether or not we are giving assistance 
to too many countries. 

Now, there is no doubt that if we lim- 
ited foreign aid to those countries having 
the most capable and honest govern- 
ments, and which are most willing to co- 
operate with us, our foreign aid opera- 
tions would look a lot better and we could 
save some money. 

Anyone who analyzes the operation of 
the foreign aid program recognizes that, 
in general, the best programs are in the 
countries with the best governments. 
Wherever you have a government that 
lacks understanding of major problems 
and where skilled, native administrative 
and technical personnel are lacking, you 
find waste and inefficiency in spite of all 
the United States can do. 

The fundamental problem is that of 
the 120 or so independent nations in the 
world today, a large percentage do not 
have capable governments or a reason- 
able number of people qualified to deal 
with political and economic problems. 

It is U.S. policy to try to develop and 
maintain friendly and cooperative rela- 
tionships with these countries whether 
their governments are efficient or not. 

We are confronted with comparable 
situations in deciding whether to give aid 
to governments whose officials criticize 
our policies or to governments which ac- 
cept assistance from the Soviet Union or 
Red China. 

Many such countries are important, 
either because of the number of their 
people, their geographic location, or the 
nature of their resources. It is not to our 
advantage to force them into the Com- 
munist camp. 

We have to recognize, however, that 
most of these countries need outside help 
and that they will fall under Communist 
domination without our assistance. In 
most cases, we do not get the kind of co- 
operation and support for our foreign 
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programs in such countries that produces 
maximum efficiency. 

Consider the use of foreign currency to 
finance foreign aid. At present, the 
United States has on hand excess foreign 
currencies available for U.S. use equiva- 
lent to almost $1.5 billion in 10 countries. 

By far the largest amount are in In- 
dian rupees and Egyptian pounds. 

If we changed our foreign policy so as 
to use up foreign currencies, we could 
reduce our holdings. On the other hand, 
if we try to use these excess foreign cur- 
rencies to help in the conduct of our 
foreign policy, the outlook is not 
encouraging. 

Unfortunately, there are not many 
places in the world where we can promote 
our foreign policy by spending Indian 
rupees or Egyptian pounds. 

Mr. Chairman, it is somewhat mislead- 
ing to refer to the foreign assistance pro- 
gram as though it were one program. 
This bill authorizes funds for nine pro- 
grams. All of them involve assisting 
foreign countries, but each is different in 
its purpose and its operation. Each is 
designed to deal with different situations 
and problems. 

We provide military assistance to gov- 
ernments which cannot afford to pay for 
the military forces necessary to carry out 
the functions assigned to them in a com- 
mon defense strategy and to govern- 
ments which are not able to provide an 
adequate defense against subversion. 

We provide economic assistance under 
the heading of “supporting assistance” 
to 13 countries for military or political 
reasons, primarily for shortrun con- 
siderations. This assistance is necessary 
to countries like Korea and Laos, where 
their economies have been distorted by 
military developments, and to a number 
of countries where we have base rights. 

We provide development loans to as- 
sist 10 of the bigger and more progres- 
sive undeveloped countries to deal with 
their long range problems. 

We provide technical assistance and 
development grants to 47 smaller coun- 
tries who have not progressed to the 
point where they can undertake compre- 
hensive development programs. 

We have a special program of dollar 
loans and grants to the countries of 
Latin America with which we have tried 
to develop a special relationship under 
the Alliance for Progress. 

We make contributions under the au- 
thority of this bill to programs of 12 in- 
ternational organizations because it is 
in the interest of the United States to 
encourage the nations of the world to 
work together to attain common objec- 
tives. 

We authorize in this bill a contingency 
fund to enable those administering our 
foreign policy to deal promptly with 
emergencies whenever and wherever they 
occur. 

In addition, there are small authoriza- 
tions for programs for American schools 
and abroad and for southeast 
Asia multilateral and regional programs. 

The United States is confronted with 
crises and problems all over the world. 
There is not any part of the world which 
we can ignore, where we can say that it 
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td not matter to us what happens 
ere. 

It is in our interest to try to cooperate 
with governments everywhere in their 
efforts to find solutions to their problems. 
We have to accept the world as it exists. 
We cannot overnight make governments 
more capable than they are, nor can we 
force them to agree with us on all issues. 

The foreign assistance programs au- 
thorized in this bill provide a variety of 
means which our foreign policy makers 
can use in dealing with the situations 
which they are forced to meet. 

We should be realistic and discrimi- 
nating in the money we spend on foreign 
aid. We should not invest money in 
long-range projects in countries where 
the governments are not able and willing 
to make the commitments necessary for 
long-range projects to succeed. We 
should not provide assistance to coun- 
tries which use their own resources for 
purposes contrary to our interests. 

Nevertheless, we face the fact that we 
need foreign aid in order to carry on our 
foreign policy and a certain amount of 
our assistance should be available to 
countries that are not too effective in 
making use of it. 

FUNDS AUTHORIZED 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
something about the provisions of the 
bill before us. 

H.R. 15750 authorizes $4,109,119,000 
for fiscal year 1967 and $4,158,339,000 
for fiscal 1968. 

These totals do not include military 
assistance to Vietnam but do include eco- 
nomic assistance to Vietnam and mili- 
tary assistance to 55 other countries in 
fiscal 1967. The Executive has pro- 
gramed economic assistance to 70 coun- 
tries in fiscal 1967. 

In many ways, these figures are mis- 
leading. 

The most important single figure to 
keep in mind is that the Executive is 
requesting foreign aid appropriations of 
$3,385,962,000 for fiscal 1967. 

The opponents of the bill will probably 
point out that it authorizes a total of 
$13,817,458,000. This total is derived by 
adding the authorization of $1 billion a 
year for 5 years for the development loan 
fund and $850 million a year for 5 years 
for the Alliance for Progress, together 
with the 2-year authorizations for the 
rest of the program. 

This $13 billion figure reminds me a 
little of seeing in the newspapers that 
the average workingman earns some 
such amount as $113,000 during his life- 
time. This sounds like a lot of money, 
but in terms of weekly pay envelopes, it 
does not seem so big. 

The important thing is to keep in mind 
the figure of $3,385,962,000 which is the 
amount the Executive is asking to be 
appropriated for fiscal 1967. 

FIVE-YEAR AUTHORIZATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 
LOANS AND THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 
The President requested 5-year au- 

thorizations for all of the programs in- 

cluded in this bill. 

Apparently, the President had a num- 
ber of reasons why he wanted a 5-year 
authorization. In all fairness, I do not 
think the President was trying to avoid 
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or to limit the control of the Congress 
over foreign aid. 

The President is fully aware that all 
foreign aid funds are subject to annual 
appropriation. 

The Executive has a pretty good record 
for holding down its requests for appro- 
priation below the amount authorized 
when they can get along without the full 
amount. 

For fiscal 1966 the authorization for 
development loans was $1.5 billion, but 
the Executive requested an appropria- 
tion of $780,250,000—a little over half 
the amount authorized. 

In fiscal 1965, the authorization was 
$1.5 billion and the Executive requested 
an appropriation of $922,200,000., 

For fiscal year 1964 the authorization 
was $15 billion, and the appropriation 
request was $1,060,000,000. 

In fiscal 1963, with an authorization 
of $1.5 billion, the Executive requested 
an appropriation of $1.25 billion. 

The record of these 4 years indicates 
that the Executive did not regard the 
authorization figure as an invitation to 
ask for more money than was necessary. 

The main argument for a 5-year au- 
thorization is its effect on the undevel- 
oped countries. 

It is very difficult to get these coun- 
tries to take a long-range view of their 
problems, not just economic problems, 
but social and political problems as well. 

It is in their interest and in the inter- 
est of world peace and prosperity to have 
them think ahead and not, in trying to 
deal with their current problems, get 
themselves into situations which they 
cannot cope with. 

It is U.S, policy in dealing with the 
less-developed countries to assure them 
of our interest and our desire to work 
with them in finding solutions to their 
problems. A 5-year authorization for 
development loans and for the Alliance 
for Progress is interpreted by them as 
an indication of interest in their future 
and gives them encouragement to plan 
for the future. 

The committee approved a 5-year au- 
thorization for the development loan 
fund but cut the amount from $1,250 
million a year requested to $1 billion. 

The Executive is requesting an appro- 
priation of only $665,388,000 for fiscal 
year 1967 under this authorization for $1 
billion. 

This issue is fairly simple. It is 
whether it is in the interest of U.S. for- 
eign policy for the Congress to author- 
ize an amount as large as $1 billion a 
year for development loans even when 
the Executive knows it will not need that 
much money for the first year, and may 
not for any year. 

The committee could have gotten 
credit in the press for cutting the de- 
velopment loan fund from $1,250 million 
to $665,388,000 without reducing the 
funds to be appropriated by one dime. 
This would have been a cut of $584,612,- 
000, but as far as financing foreign aid 
for fiscal year 1967, it would not have 
saved the taxpayer a cent. 

The committee decided to go along 
with the authorization of $1 billion a 
year for 5 years. AID will not ask for 
the full amount unless they believe they 
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can defend it, and the Congress will re- 
view the program every year and appro- 
priate whatever amount has, in its judg- 
ment, been justified. 

TWO-YEAR AUTHORIZATION 


The bill provides for a 2-year author- 
ization for each of the programs includ- 
ed, except for development loans and the 
Alliance for Progress. 

If the Congress goes along with this 
idea, there will be no foreign aid author- 
ization bill next year. 

There will, of course, be an appropria- 
tion bill, and Congress will have ample 
opportunity to work its will. 

Two-year authorizations for foreign 
aid are not new, although this is the 
first time the committee has recom- 
mended an across-the-board authoriza- 
tion for 2 years. 

In 1957, the Congress approved a 
2-year authorization for the development 
loan fund. 

_ In 1959, Congress voted a 3-year au- 
thorization for military assistance, and 
an additional 2-year authorization for 
the development loan fund. 

In 1962, Congress approved a 4-year 
authorization for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. 

The committee had two things in mind 
in recommending a 2-year authorization: 

First. A belief that the committee and 
the Congress might make better use of its 
time than going over the authorization 
request in detail every year. 

Second. A desire to set a ceiling for 
fiscal 1968 and tell the executive not to 
spend their time working up bigger and 
better programs for fiscal year 1968 but 
to devise ways of dealing with our for- 
eign policy problems without using more 
money than this year. 

With a 2-year authorization, the com- 
mittee does not intend to do any less 
work on foreign aid than it does now, 
and we do not intend to assume less 
responsibility. 

The request for the authorization of 
funds inevitably focuses on plans for 
the future and on the financial side of 
foreign aid. 

The committee believes that it should 
give more attention to the accomplish- 
ments of foreign aid and to what actu- 
ally is going on, and a little less emphasis 
15 what the executive says it intends to 

0. 

A 2-year authorization will give each 
Congress an opportunity to act on the 
foreign aid authorization, and the Con- 
gress can, of course, enact legislation on 
foreign aid any any time. 

RESTRICTIONS AND GUIDANCE 


The bill imposes certain restrictions 
on the use of foreign aid and contains 
guidance and encouragement with re- 
spect to special situations. 

SHIPPING TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Section 301(e)(3) of the bill—page 
19—prohibits furnishing assistance to 
any country failing to take appropriate 
steps to prevent their ships or aircraft 
from trading with North Vietnam. 

The worst offender is the United King- 
dom, and they receive no U.S. aid. 

No Norwegian-fiag ships have arrived 
in North Vietnam since November 1965. 
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The Greek Government has recently 
issued a decree prohibiting Greek-flag 
ships to call at North Vietnamese ports. 

No Cypriot-flag ship not already under 
charter before the enactment of the rel- 
evant foreign aid legislation last year has 
arrived in North Vietnam since that time. 

Although shipping from countries re- 
ceiving U.S. aid has been pretty much 
stopped, the committee included this 
provision to indicate to the Executive 
that we wanted the foreign aid program 
used to put pressure on the recipients 
of our assistance to cooperate. 
PROHIBITION OF ASSISTANCE TO COUNTRIES OF- 

FICIALLY PARTICIPATING IN INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE PLANNING SUBVERSION (SECTION 

301(E) (1)) 


Government officials from a number of 


countries receiving U.S. aid attended the 


Tricontinental Conference in Havana 
last January. The purpose of this con- 
ference was to plan subversion against 
the governments of Latin America. 

We believe that any government desir- 
ing U.S. aid should keep its officials away 
from conferences of this kind and that 
we should put the recipients of our aid 
on notice to this effect. 

DISCOURAGING RECIPIENTS OF U.S, AID FROM 
DIVERTING THEIR OWN ECONOMIC RESOURCES 
TO PROPAGANDA AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 
OR OTHER COUNTRIES RECEIVING U.S. AID 


Last year we included in the bill an 
expression of the opposition of the Con- 
gress to providing aid to countries that 
spend a lot of money and effort on prop- 
aganda against us or countries with 
which we maintain friendly relations. 

Section 101(a) of this bill indicates 
that reports should be sent to the Con- 
gress on propaganda activities of this 
kind. 

If the State Department has to file 
reports, it may make them a little more 
alert and aggressive in dealing with this 
matter. 

COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE OF U.S, PROPERTY 
BY MOB ACTION 

Last year we included in the foreign 
aid bill an expression of the sense of the 
Congress that U.S. aid should be cut off 
from countries permitting damage or de- 
struction of U.S. property by mob action. 

There have been a few cases where 
governments have apologized and taken 
other action to make amends for the 
destruction of U.S. property but where 
the actual compensation for damage has 
been long delayed. We think the State 
Department should give a high priority 
to this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in closing 
that the United States has to attain 
three basic objectives in the field of 
foreign policy: 

First. We have to win the war in 
Vietnam. 

Second. We have to maintain the 
military capability and the readiness of 
those countries which are willing to use 
force to resist Communist aggression. 

Three. We have to encourage the peo- 
ple of the less developed countries in 
their efforts to better themselves. 

We cannot do these things unless we 
make it possible for those responsible 
for the conduct of our foreign policy to 
make use of foreign assistance programs 
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of the nature and magnitude authorized 
by this bill. 

There are indications that our foreign 
policy may be beginning to pay off. 

This is not the time either to curtail 
or to reorganize foreign aid. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman referred in his state- 
ment to the fact that there are 10 coun- 
tries throughout the world where there 
are excess local currencies which the 
United States has the right to use. One 
of the things that has come to my at- 
tention recently from several American 
businessmen and American travelers is 
that in seeking to purchase some of these 
funds that are excess for American dol- 
lars, they have not been able to do so. 

Am I correct in stating for the RECORD 
that in those countries where there are 
excess currencies available, that under 
the provisions of section 104(T) of the 
Agricultural Trade Act of 1954, as 
amended, an American citizen or an 
American businessman who is either 
traveling or doing business in one of 
those countries has an absolute right to 
go to the American Embassy and pur- 
chase those local currencies for Ameri- 
can dollars? Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. Most 
of these currencies have not been gen- 
erated by foreign aid. They have been 
generated under Public Law 480. 

Two of the largest are India, where 
we have Indian rupees, and Egypt, where 
we have Egyptian pounds. These cur- 
rencies have been generated under Pub- 
lic Law 480. Under that legislation, 
much of this currency is restricted as to 
use by the sales agreements entered into 
when we sell our commodities. 

The countries buying our wheat and 
cotton have to agree to the sale f these 
currencies to U.S. tourists and business- 
men or it cannot be used for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. CAHILL. I know, but I wanted 
to get an expression from the gentleman 
that it is the intent of this committee 
and of the Congress, I hope, that Ameri- 
can Ambassadors in these countries 
shall, wherever possible, make these 
funds available for the American tourist 
or the American businessman. 

Mr. MORGAN. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the gentleman has a good point. 
I believe they should be made available. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I believe the 
chairman already has expressed the con- 
gressional intent, and this is already ex- 
pressed in the law; that, in fact, they do 
just that and it is part of Public Law 
480. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not also 
true that it depends on the terms of the 
agreement between any particular coun- 
try and our country, as to whether such 
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funds are available for purchase by the 
average businessman or the average 
tourist? In some cases there are restric- 
tions which prevent such purchases by 
individual citizens. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. The 
use of these currencies is limited by the 
terms of the various sales agreements. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I wonder if we could 
find out if any businessman has been 
denied these convertible funds. 

Mr. MORGAN. The operation of this 
provision is of primary concern to the 
Committee on Agriculture rather than 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mrs. KELLY. But it would be worth 
while to know. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe that these 
questions should be raised when Public 
Law 480 is under debate on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pired. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman states 
that the 2-year commitment is for the 
purpose, at least in substantial part, of 
having members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I assume, start touring 
the world to look into the various proj- 
ects which have been financed by this 
handout program. 

I believe the gentleman will agree with 
me that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] is one of the best traveled of the 
Members of Congress on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and in the House 
itself. 

During the course of the hearings the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] said 
this: 

Mr. Secretary, I put this question before 
in reference to a successful project and I 
have never had an answer. Just tell me one, 
anywhere in the world outside of Western 


Europe, that AID has financed, and been a 
success. I would like to look at it. 


I wonder if the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will agree that we ought to have some 


Start spending the taxpayers’ money 
ambling around all over the world look- 
ing for failures in this program. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, of course, I 
want to speak up in defense of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. I will say that 
our members do not travel any more than 
those on any other committee of this 
body. In fact, I do not believe they 
travel as much as members of some com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
Should answer the question for himself. 

As I said when this question was raised 
in the Rules Committee, the minority 
singled out a couple of quotes from the 
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If the gentleman wants us to furnish a 
list of successful projects I would suggest 
he look at pages 407, 408, and 409 of the 
hearings which set forth an impressive 
list of successful projects in response to 
the request of Mr. Hays: 

We can cite a good many successful 
projects all over the world. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the gentleman 
would do that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let us take the coun- 
try of Taiwan. Has foreign aid not been 
successful there? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish the gentleman 
would pay attention to the successes in 
the program, instead of just looking at 
things that have not turned out as well 
as they should. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will we 
not add the Philippines to that list? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I agree that it is 
mandatory to travel to get the facts on 
foreign aid. It cannot be done other- 
wise. 

I believe the world knows I am not a 
big advocate of foreign aid because I feel 
too much of it misses the mark. In fact, 
I have always voted against it. I also 
believe in giving the devil his dues and 
believe the world needs to know that if 
there is a showcase on the face of this 
earth for foreign aid the island of Tai- 
wan is that showcase. It has proved 
itself there. It has, in fact, been so suc- 
cessful the Nationalist Chinese have said 
they do not need our help any longer. 
They are our friends. With our help 
they have helped themselves. 

Mr. MORGAN. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], I would 
like to suggest that you examine page 
407 ia the hearings, and you will find 
some successful projects for Latin Amer- 
ica that AID has financed. It takes 
about a little less than two pages. I think 
you would be interested in reading it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise with less enthu- 
siasm than usual to speak for H.R. 15750. 
The chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN] 
displayed his usual patience and good 
humor during our lengthy hearings and 
markup sessions. All of us on this side 
are grateful that he possesses those quali- 
ties because they were needed more than 
ever this year. The Executive sent up 
two bills—one for economic aid and one 
for military aid. For many of the pro- 
grams we were asked to authorize “in- 
finity” for the next 5 years. Few of us 
took kindly to this request. Our hear- 
ings refiect the basis for our concern. 
Our irritation was conveyed to Executive 
witnesses in sharp questions and clear 
words. 

I think that the friends of foreign aid, 
no less than the foes, want to keep a 
close watch on the program. We who 
support foreign aid are keenly aware that 
deficiencies constantly creep into it, that 
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it gets off the track from time to time, 
and that Congress has a legislative re- 
sponsibility to focus on both the means 
and the ends no less than the Executive. 
For these reasons, many of us were per- 
plexed and shocked that the Executive 
this year should request a 5-year authori- 
zation with no dollar amounts specified 
for almost all portions of the program for 
the next 5 years. 

In his foreign aid message to Congress 
the President explained the reason for 
this unusual request in these words: 

To signify the depth of our commitment 
to help those who help themselves, I am 
requesting 5-year authorizations for our 
military and economic aid programs. 


The implication of that statement is 
that our usual practice of annual au- 
thorizations has somehow shaken the 
confidence of those who need our aid. 
No evidence was offered in support of 
this thesis. In my opinion none can be 
found to justify that assumption. 

Mr. Bell followed this up in his testi- 
mony by telling us that multiyear au- 
thorizations will enable AID to “provide 
a basis of stability and continuity for 
planning and carrying out economic aid 
programs.” My only comment is that 
the administration does not need a long- 
term authorization to engage in long- 
range thinking and that only an ap- 
propriation will enable it to carry out any 
programs it devises. 

As a matter of fact, we are subject to 
strange limitations sometimes by the 
very things we set up ourselves. If we 
do not have this bill come back to us 
each year, the House will be abrogating 
some of its responsibility to the public, 
to the people to whom was given the 
power at the beginning of this Govern- 
ment. 

As the hearings progressed and the 
matter was pursued with other execu- 
tive branch witnesses, other explanations 
for the 5-year authorization were ad- 
vanced. Secretary Rusk made this 
point: 

I must confess I am concerned about the 
four hearings, and the four separate legisla- 
tive procedures that are involved each year 
in the aid program, as time for 
everybody concerned, including those of us 
in the executive branch. We were hopeful 
that we could find a way in which to use 
that time perhaps to somewhat better ad- 
vantage. 


I am interested in this better use of 
our time. I would like to see quite a 
good deal of the time of the committee 
and of the executive used to forward 
such programs as are really influential 
and which are really important to the 
world. 

I sympathize with the Secretary of 
State and his associates. I am certain 
that the succession of annual hearings 
is a heavy burden on their time. I ap- 
preciate his solicitude for conserving our 
time. But we in the Congress are paid 
to examine these measures not alone be- 
cause of the sums involved but because 
of their far-reaching policy implications. 

Secretary McNamara defended the re- 
quest for a 5-year authorization on a 


different basis. He told the committee 


that he already has 5-year programs “for 
all the nations we now believe we will be 
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dealing with during this period of time. 
We worked them out because we think 
we should be dealing with the current 
year in the context of a 5-year program. 
It insures that the action we take today 
will be consistent with the action we will 
take next year, assuming that world 
conditions next year are as we estimate 
they will be today.” 

a is interesting. How can we know 

? 

Are we to know it through the use of 
& crystal ball? It might possibly be that 
the Secretary has this crystal ball. I 
have no way of knowing. But I do know 
that from our standpoint in the com- 
mittee on the minority side we do not 
feel that we have such a crystal ball and 
that we could be certain that nothing 
will happen in the second year that has 
not been happening in the first year. 

I am delighted that Secretary Mc- 
Namara is. planning long-term programs. 
Apparently the absence of a 5-year au- 
thorization has been no barrier to his 
long-range projections. Certainly those 
administering the economic side of for- 
eign aid would be derelict in their duties 
if they did not give thought and atten- 
tion to the program’s objectives. I have 
never found it necessary to have author- 
ity in order to think ahead. 

From this jumble of explanations for 
a 5-year authorization I can only con- 
clude that it is not only unnecessary but 
is an abdication of a vital congressional 
function. I am not impressed with the 
argument that other agencies of Govern- 
ment have permanent authorization for 
their programs. Probably none of them 
is as susceptible to as much public con- 
cern as is foreign aid. Every Member of 
this body knows that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has a responsibility to 
the House to hear the evidence, recom- 
mend the amounts, and set the ground- 
rules for the conduct of the program. 
As for the reactions of foreign govern- 
ments, I am unaware of any uneasiness 
arising from a failure to authorize for 
a long period. 

The committee did not adopt the exec- 
utive proposal for a 5-year authoriza- 
tion. Instead it accepted a compromise 
for a 2-year program. And in place of 
the open-end requests for money it in- 
serted specific amounts for each of the 
2 years. It should be noted that the 
amounts for the second year are almost 
identical with those for the first year. 
We had ample evidence to justify mak- 
ing a decision on the authorization for 
fiscal year 1967. But we had no testi- 
mony to help us make a judgment on the 
amounts recommended for fiscal year 
1968. Nobody knows whether we are 
recommending too much or too little. 
Given all the uncertainties in the inter- 
national situation, it is the considered 
opinion of a number of us that the com- 
mittee is making a serious mistake in 
bringing out a bill for 2 years. That is 
why five of us signed supplemental views 
that appear on page 64 of the report. 

There are many segments to this com- 
plicated program that will be discussed 
and debated here. I want to mention 
one particular portion that drew my at- 
tention during the hearings. Over the 
years I have urged that our priorities be 
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reordered to give greater attention to 
what I call the basic areas of develop- 
ment, particularly in agriculture, health, 
and education. It was heartening to read 
in the executive presentation these 
words: 

U.S. assistance cannot be effective unless 
recipient nations undertake needed reforms 
and improvements, and concentrate their 
own resources and energies on development 
priorities. 


And then, we were told, there will be 
increased emphasis in the fields of agri- 
culture, education, and health. I wel- 
come this belated recognition of the ob- 
vious. 

Too long have we been financing status 
symbols such as steel mills and paved 
highways while neglecting the less dra- 
matic but more durable elements upon 
which a nation can build. Many of the 
developing nations have gone heavily into 
debt in the naive belief that a few large 
projects scattered around the country- 
side constitute development. Yet their 
people go hungry, health and education 
are neglected. They have simply over- 
looked the human equation. And I fear 
that we who should know better too often 
have been partners to much of their folly. 

Over the years we have provided small 
sums under the foreign assistance pro- 
gram for educational and medical insti- 
tutions abroad that have American spon- 
sorship. Most notable among these are 
the American University of Beirut, the 
American University in Cairo, and Rob- 
ert College. Others are in Latin America 
and the Far East. One cannot measure 
but certainly can identify and recognize 
the impact that these schools have had. 
They bring the citizens into association 
with American standards and methods. 
They send out graduates who are better 
able to interpret the thought of the 
modern world to their own fellows than 
all the technicians we send out. I think 
we would do well if we spent some time 
exploring the greater use and develop- 
ment of institutions of this type. 

I was particularly pleased this year 
with an amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee to provide $1 million in local cur- 
rency for the use of the Hadassah-He- 
brew University Medical Center in 
Jerusalem, This modern facility is en- 
gaged in a variety of programs in the 
medical field that have an impact well 
beyond the confines of Israel. It is an 
excellent example of combining local 
facilities and talent with a modest 
amount of U.S.-owned local currency to 
accomplish one of the major objectives 
of our foreign aid program. Is there 
any reason why we should not multiply 
this approach in other countries? 

Let me cite one other example of a 
modest program that is bearing fruit. 
Through the foreign aid program we are 
financing the International Executive 
Service Corps. The objective of that 
organization is to improve the manage- 
ment of local enterprises in the less de- 
veloped countries through making avail- 
able the services of experienced Ameri- 
can businessmen for 2 or 3 months. 
These Americans serve as volunteers and 
provide operating and financial counsel- 
ing as well as guidance in production and 
marketing techniques. Many of them 
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are retired executives who welcome the 
opportunity to make their services avail- 
able abroad. To them we should be duly 
grateful. Americans with skills in elec- 
tronics, textiles, and banking have won 
the praise of local citizens for the as- 
sistance given them in putting local busi- 
ness in the black. Here again is real 
basic grass-roots development. 

When all the oratory is over about 
the wonders of foreign aid, we simply 
have to face the grim reality that man is 
more than an economic animal. An ob- 
session with economic development only 
injects new problems in the total de- 
velopment process that inevitably take 
us into the political and social arena. 
And in those fields our money can per- 
form few, if any, services to the emerg- 
ing nations. We have to rely upon other 
resources and strategies—which we 
simply have brushed aside. 

Twenty years of foreign aid should 
have taught us much about what we can 
do and how best we can do it. We are 
dealing with people—not alone nations— 
of infinte diversity and complexity. In- 
stead of plunging ahead in the belief that 
the dismal science of economics holds all 
the answers, we ought to reflect more 
upon the environment in which foreign 
aid must be conducted in each country. 
It is not sufficient to enumerate the suc- 
cesses, although that would not take too 
long. We ought to examine carefully the 
reasons for failures. This may take us 
into areas that may not seem to be the 
proper concern of Congress or its com- 
mittees. But unless we do something of 
that kind, I fear that we will continue the 
aimless arguments and ventures of the 
past. If the Congress should adopt a 
2-year authorization, it may well be that 
we could profitably engage ourselves with 
such a study next year. 

We could do that, anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would just 
like to say this to my colleagues. It 
seems to me it is up to us as individuals, 
as American citizens, as Members of the 
House of Representatives to go very 
deeply into the reasons for every single 
program that we try to finance because 
the financing of it is, to me, the least part 
of it. 

If we have not contributed to the up- 
lifting of the people of these countries, if 


we have not contributed to the better- 


ment of society in that area, in that 
country, on that whole continent, then 
we have failed. I do not think we have 
failed. I think we are doing a great job, 
but I think we have done so much of it 
terribly badly, and I hope to be on the 
committee until that time when we really 
do a good job from start to finish. It is 
going to take a lot of work; it is going to 
take a great deal of real respiritualizing 
of ourselves. But it can be done. 

Let us be at the doing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15750, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966. 

There are many reasons why this legis- 
lation merits our support. Most of them 
were ably discussed by our chairman, Dr. 
MorGan. I would like to compliment him 
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at this time on his remarks, and urge all 
my colleagues to refer to them during 
the course of the debate on this bill. 
They are clear and definite. They are 
factual and most pertinent. 

I also compliment my colleague from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton], for discussing the 
importance of many special items in this 
bill, and particularly bringing out the im- 
portance of dealing with the basic human 
needs at this time, the dire needs of the 
peoples of the developing countries. 
These are most important factors. 

I do not wish to duplicate their efforts. 
Instead, I should like to concentrate on 
one reason—the one that comes closest 
to my own area of responsibility as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, for some time it has 
been apparent to most of us in Congress 
that all was not well with the great west- 
ern alliance which kept freedom secure 
during the troubled years of the post- 
World War II period. 

In recent years, cracks and strains of 
disunity began to mar the solid front pre- 
sented by the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

The organization continued to serve its 
basic purpose—the containment of the 
westward expansion of communism—but 
the unity of purpose, that feeling of soli- 
darity which kept all 15 of us working 
together for a common goal, that zeal and 
that drive, were beginning to disappear. 
The 15 nations tu which I refer are those 
13 free countries of Europe, plus Canada 
and the United States, which bound 
themselves to come to each other’s as- 
sistance by signing the treaty of Paris. 

Two years ago, Mr. Chairman, a study 
mission of the Subcommittee on Europe 
directed attention to this development, 
warning about the consequences of dis- 
array in the North Atlantic Alliance. 

Our study mission did not propose any 
readymade solutions or—as seems to be 
the fashion these days—lay the blame for 
what was happening to NATO at the 
doorstep of one of our traditional allies. 

On the contrary, our mission pointed 
out that the United States had to bear 
some share of responsibility for those de- 
velopments and urged that, instead of 
indulging in mutual recriminations, that 
all of us ought to get together and begin 
exploring new avenues, new approaches, 
which could help us revitalize the much- 
needed alliance. ' 

As we know, not much happened dur- 
ing the intervening 2 years until this 
March, when General de Gaulle pre- 
cipitated the current crisis by withdraw- 
ing France from the military structure 
of NATO. Then the fat was in the fire, 
and all concerned began to run back and 
forth, wringing their hands, and trying 
to find a way out of the dilemma which 
confronts us. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past 3 
months your Subcommittee on Europe 
held extensiye hearings on “The Crisis 
in NATO.” We examined not only the 
implications of the French withdrawal 
but also those underlying causes which 
appear to have brought it about. And 
while our subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions have not been finalized, I would like 
to outline some of my own thoughts on 
this subject. i 
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This brings me back to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1966, and I think it is 
important that we approve this legisla- 
tion. 

It seems to me, first of all, that any 
talk about NATO having outlived its use- 
fulness is sheer nonsense. The Soviet 
military threat is as real today as it was 
5 or 10 years ago. 

There are more than 120 Communist 
divisions stationed in East and Central 
Europe, poised to strike whenever our 
guard becomes sufficiently lowered. 

Those ground forces are bolstered by 
thousands of planes and a very large 
number of missiles targeted on Western 
Europe. 

In addition, Soviet penetration of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the surrounding bodies of water, has 
increased substantially in the last few 
years. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 
The Soviet military threat has not re- 
ceded. On the contrary, Communist 
military capability aimed at Western 
Europe—and, ultimately, at the rest of 
the free world—continues to grow. Must 
we recall Berlin, Hungary, Poland, Cuba? 
History does repeat. 

The military alliance embodies in 
NATO is, therefore, relevant—and badly 
needed. The funds in the bill before us, 
intended for our contribution to the 
NATO alliance effort in Europe, are ab- 
solutely necessary. They may not be 
very large—but, nonetheless, they are 
vital. 

Let me add a footnote here to under- 
line the importance of this military au- 
thorization for NATO: 

In recent years, as troubles developed 
in other areas, it has become our custom 
to cut back on military funds for the 
NATO area. 

Time after time, the very modest pro- 
grams proposed for the most vulnerable 
region of NATO—particularly for Greece 
and Turkey—have been cut back and the 
funds diverted to other regions. 

These actions on our part, it seems to 
me, open up something of a “Credibility 
Gap” with regard to our own intentions 
toward NATO—and our estimate of the 
threat confronting the North Atlantic 
community. 

You cannot cut back on minimum pro- 
grams—and cut back more than once— 
without leaving some people with the 
impression that we attach less impor- 
tance to the military requirements of 
NATO than we do to those of some other 
areas. 

Now we all know that the military 
posture of NATO has been shaken se- 
verely by the recent French actions. Let 
us not compound our difficulties during 
this crucial period by cutting back, or 
voting down, the authorization in the 
bill before us. It is needed not only for 
what it will accomplish in military terms, 
but also because of its psychological im- 
pact in attesting to our continued sup- 
port of the North Atlantic alliance. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another reason 
why the passage of the bill before us is 
important from the standpoint of our 
stake in—and our relations with—the 
North Atlantic community of nations. 
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As I mentioned earlier, one of our big 
problems with NATO is that the zest has 
gone out of the alliance. 

Years ago, we were bound closely to- 
gether by our common dedication to the 
task of reconstructing Western Europe— 
by the inspiration of that tremendous 
drive for peace which characterized the 
postwar period—and by the movement 
for Western European integration. 
Those elements—that glue which held 
the alliance together—that spirit which 
inspired our efforts—are no longer 
present. 

The task of European reconstruction 
is finished. 

The drive for peace floundered on the 
rocks of Soviet intransigence. 

And the movement for Western Eu- 
ropean integration came to a virtual 
standstill for reasons which are too com- 
plex to be discussed in the few minutes 
allowed me this afternoon. 

Four basic reasons are: First, the 
French veto of Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market; second, French opposi- 
tions to vesting authority in suprana- 
tional European bodies; third, the agri- 
cultural problem; and fourth, concern 
that the rich, industrious, and expanding 
Germany could come to dominate any 
integrated arrangement in Europe. 

What we need, therefore, is a cause— 
and a task—which would transcend the 
purely military aspect of NATO and pro- 
vide all the nations of the North Atlantic 
community with the direction and the 
unity of purpose, which were once a part 
of the alliance. 

We have such a task—such motive for 
unity—in the peaceful endeavors em- 
bodied in our war against the traditional 
enemies of mankind: want, hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance. 

This is the war which we wage with 
the economic aid authorizations of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

I say, let us not give up the fight. Let 
us not cripple that program. Rather, let 
us continue it and embark upon a new 
offensive by trying to further broaden its 
scope from an American undertaking to 
that of a NATO-wide—or North Atlan- 
tic-wide—campaign for the eradication 
of the basic causes of human misery, dis- 
order, and, ultimately, war. 

Here is a challenge—and an oppor- 
tunity—to marshal anew the energies 
and the resources of the North Atlantic 
community for a peaceful offensive 
which equals in opportunity and impor- 
tance anything that we have undertaken 
jointly during the past 17 years. 

NATO needs such a challenge. The 
free, prosperous, energetic countries of 
the European Continent must raise their 
sights above the immediate concern with 
their own material well-being and re- 
gional security. They should be brought 
in as full partners into a long-range, 
closely coordinated program for the eco- 
nomic and social development of the 
developing countries of Asia, Africa, and 
of other areas: 

Mr. Chairman, in urging the enact- 
ment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1966, I, therefore, ask that the President 
call for a conference of the leaders of the 
North Atlantic community to explore and 
initiate such a new joint drive for 
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peace—a drive dedicated to the building 
of the only solid foundations on which 
lasting peace can exist between nations 
of the world. 

I urge all to support H.R. 15750. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. ADAIR]. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Fifty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names. 


[Roll No. 160] 
Abbitt Farnsley Pool 
Bandstra Flynt Powell 
Baring Green, Oreg. Resnick 
Barrett Hagen, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Battin Hansen, Idaho Rivers, Alaska 
Bell Hansen, Wash. Robison 
Bolling Harsha St Germain 
Buchanan Hawkins Scheuer 
Callaway Herlong Schmidhauser 
Celler Ichord Scott 
Colmer Jones, Ala. Senner 
Conable Keogh Sickles 
Conyers King, N.Y. Sisk 
Corman Smith, Calif. 
Cunningham Leggett Smith, Va. 
Davis, Wis, McFall Stephens 
Dawson Martin, Ala Thompson, N.J 
Delaney Mathias Toll 
Dickinson Matsunaga Trimble 
Diggs Mills Tuck 
Downing Mink Tunney 
Edwards, Ala. Morris Van Deerlin 
Edwards, Calif. Morrison Whitten 
Edwards, La. Murray Williams 
Ellsworth O'Brien Willis 
Everett O'Konski Wilson, 
Evins, Tenn O'Neal, Ga. Charles H. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15750, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 347 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR], is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset, on behalf of those of us on the 
minority side, I must pay tribute to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio, who led us 
through the long and sometimes trying 
days of these hearings and the markup 
of the bill. We are appreciative of the 
leadership she gave us. 

I must also echo the gentlewoman’s 
words with respect to the patience of the 
chairman of the committee and the op- 
portunity that he offered everyone to be 
heard. 

Now I come, however, to a somewhat 
less pleasant point. In past years we in 
the minority had prepared our views to 
include certain sections in boldface 
type. No objection has been raised to 
this practice. This year, without our 
consent and without our knowledge when 
the report was in final form at the print- 
ers we were denied this privilege. Had 
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we known we were not to be accorded 
this privilege, we would certainly have 
prepared our remarks in a somewhat 
different manner. 

A second point, Mr. Chairman, that 
caused us some chagrin was the fact that 
it was not noted upon the front cover 
page of our report that there were mi- 
nority views or supplemental views. In 
that connection it is worthy of note that 
the report prepared in the other body 
upon the foreign aid legislation this year 
did carry such a notation. I say that 
these were matters of some concern to 
those of us who filed minority views. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Of course, I yield to the 
chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, I am re- 
sponsible for the removal of this bold- 
faced type, but I am sure that the gen- 
tleman knows that this report was ac- 
companied by supplemental views of five 
members and separate views by one 
member and minority views by five mem- 
bers. In the first draft, as the gentle- 
man said, some boldface type was used 
in the committee report. The chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing has 
requested all committees to hold the line 
and help reduce printing costs. The use 
of boldface type is not approved by the 
joint committee’s regulations as it in- 
volves substantial additional labor costs. 
Instructions were therefore issued to 
eliminate it from both the committee re- 
port and any views accompanying it. 

This was a matter of economy, and I 
am sure the gentleman wants to save a 
few dollars for the country. That is why 
it was eliminated from the report. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I think it was most 
unfortunate that this was done as it was, 
because the previous reports in years 
back have all had boldface type, which 
made a great difference in the way it was 
presented. I join my colleague in his 
deep regret at this omission. 

Mr. MORGAN. I just want to say in 
response to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
that the chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing just made the economy 
plea this year. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Iam sorry that he has 
that point of view about the few things 
that really matter. If he had it about 
things that did not matter, it would be 
all right. 

Mr. ADAIR. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, since the type 
was originally in bold face in the first 
prints, it is difficult for the gentleman 
from Indiana to see how an economy was 
effected by resetting the type in the 
normal type in the final edition. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, those who vote for 
this authorization bill this year will have 
the distinction of having voted for the 
largest single authorization bill in the 
history of foreign aid. This you may use 
in your press releases to your folks at 
home. This bill in total provides an au- 
thorization of approximately $13.8 bil- 
lion. Admittedly that is not all for this 
year. Basically the bill is a 2-year au- 
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thorization bill with 5-year provisions for 
development loans and the Alliance for 
Progress, but the amount authorized this 
year, I repeat, is the largest of any single 
foreign aid authorization in the history 
of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, in many other ways 
this is a program of staggering pro- 
portions. In this year’s bill there is pro- 
vision for economic aid to 72 nations in 
the world, plus carryover assistance to 
10 additional nations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is also provision 
for military aid to 55 nations in the 
world contained in this year’s bill. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, in this bill we pro- 
pose to give assistance, either economic 
or military, or both, to 84 nations in the 
world, and to that figure must be added 
the 10 nations to which I referred a mo- 
ment ago where there are still carryover 
funds to be expended. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it all adds up to the 
fact that foreign assistance is being given 
to 94 nations in the coming fiscal year, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a point is some- 
times made that the AID program is 
shrinking and that countries are being 
removed from its purview. It is true that 
a few have been so removed, but based 
upon the figures that I have just pre- 
sented to the Committee, it can be said 
that the process of shrinking this AID 
program is one which is proceeding very 
slowly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] in his remarks a little while ago 
pointed out that contained in this bill 
are really many programs. That is cer- 
tainly true. However, that line of 
thought should be carried still farther. 

Mr. Chairman, in the whole of our AID 
program to the countries of the world 
there are many other programs than are 
encompassed in the Foreign Assistance 
Act. On page 77 of the House report we 
have set forth a number of these pro- 
grams which include the Peace Corps, the 
food-for-peace program, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Inter- 
national Development Association, and 
the Asian Development Bank which, 
when taken together with this year’s 
programs, total over $5.5 billion in the 
overall areas of foreign assistance of one 
kind or another that the citizens of this 
country are extending in this year. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made, as I just remarked, to the fact 
that we are shrinking the program by 
removing certain countries from it. 
However, it is interesting to observe that 
while a somewhat less number than the 
maximum in past years is receiving aid 
this year, the number of personnel em- 
ployed by the AID agency is at a near 
alltime high. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems a bit incon- 
sistent for us to say that we are reducing 
the program and reducing the number of 
countries to which it applies, but yet 
find it necessary to employ several thou- 
sand additional people to administer the 
program. 

We have spoken already in the course 
of this general debate about the fact that 
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this is for the most part a 2-year exten- 
sion of the program. Many of us object 
to that and feel that it should be only a 
1-year extension. 

Opportunity will be offered for a fuller 
discussion of this point when an amend- 
ment is offered to make the bill a 1-year 
rather than a 2-year proposal. 

However, it ought to be pointed out 
now that among the reasons for desir- 
ing a 1-year bill are these—first of all, 
in a world of very rapidly changing con- 
ditions, certainly the authorizing legis- 
lation which is the policymaking legis- 
lation, deserves and needs to be reviewed 
at least once every year. 

We are told that flexibility is needed 
in the program because of these rapidly 
changing world conditions, But if we 
are to give it maximum flexibility with 
congressional oversight and approval, we 
must then have a 1-year program instead 
of a multiyear program as here provided. 

Second, and I think validly, there are 
those who say, if we were to have a 2- 
year program, then this is out of step 
this year and that a new 2-year program, 
if there were one, should be authorized 
in the first year of each new Congress 
so that Members would have the benefit 
of the debate on the program and would 
have the knowledge of the committee 
and would be better able to evaluate the 
program and the needs of the program. 

I repeat, I think there is a considerable 
degree of validity to that argument. 

The third point in favor of the 1-year 
program is the retention of congressional 
control. We cannot control the program 
as we need to do and ought to do if we 
do not have the annual legislative over- 
sight functions. 

So, I would urge Members when oppor- 
tunity offers, as it will be offered, to re- 
store this to the 1-year program. 

It can be said when the measure first 
came before the committee for markup 
purposes that it was in the form of a 1- 
year program. And only after certain 
action was taken in the other body did 
it then become necessary through a se- 
ries of amendments to increase it to a 2- 
year basis. 

A few words now about Vietnam. In 
the first place, it is important to recall 
that there is no military money for Viet- 
nam in this bill. Economic money—yes. 
Military money—no. That, as all Mem- 
bers know, is now being handled in the 
Department of Defense authorization 
and appropriation bills. 

We have been told through the years 
in the past that aid through military as- 
sistance particularly is valuable to us 
because it permits us to have on the 
fighting fronts of the world, soldiers—not 
American soldiers—but soldiers of for- 
eign countries at far less cost than is re- 
quired to maintain American soldiers. 

But as we find ourselves now fighting 
in Vietnam, one is bound to ask the 
question: Of what value is it to main- 
tain soldiers at less cost than it takes to 
maintain American soldiers if those other 
soldiers are not present there to help us 
when we need help? 

How many are giving us assistance in 
Vietnam now? 

Of the countries that receive assist- 
ance from us—South Korea is there in 
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force with her soldiers and is doing an 
excellent job. 

The Philippines are preparing to send 
some troops. 

Of the countries that are not receiving 
aid, but are giving us assistance in Viet- 
nam—there is only Australia and New 
Zealand. 

When you have said that —you have 
said it all. 

So, Mr. Chairman, where are all these 
troops that we have been supporting and 
equipping and training through the years 
so that it would not be necessary to 
maintain such large American forces in 
time of need? Where are they now when 
we need them? It seems to me, if there 
is one point where criticism can legiti- 
mately be leveled at the military pro- 
gram, it is in that area. 

Each year we have found it worth 
while and helpful to examine briefly the 
question of pipeline—the amount of 
funds provided in previous years and not 
expended. Members will note that in the 
minority views we have appended, as we 
have in past years, a detailed schedule 
showing the pipeline as it exists with 
respect to various countries. 

To consider some of the figures in 
broad outline—and I am speaking now 
in round numbers and approximations— 
a year ago at this time, when we debated 
this bill, it was estimated that the pipe- 
line was about $6.2 billion—notice, 
almost double the amount of the current 
appropriation. This year the estimated 
pipeline at the end of the fiscal year will 
be a half billion higher, about $6.7 bil- 
lion, on the basis of AID’s estimates. 
Thus in the last fiscal year the pipeline 
has increased by approximately one-half 
billion dollars. 

Those who care to examine the sched- 
ules to which I have referred will find 
many interesting data there, but just to 
call attention to one or two, we have been 
critical for many years of the Govern- 
ment of the Congo at Brazzaville, which 
is largely dominated, as all here know, 
by the Communists, and inspired by the 
Chinese Communists. It is interesting 
to observe that there is still in the pipe- 
line for that Communist-dominated 
country the sum of $466,000. 

An even more striking figure, perhaps, 
is that with respect to Cambodia. .We 
read day after day in the news accounts 
that the Government of Cambodia is 
giving sanctuary to the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese forces. So it may sur- 
prise some here, as indeed it did me, to 
discover that there still appears in the 
pipeline for that country, for develop- 
ment grants the sum of $1,382,000. 
With respect to this amount AID offi- 
cials advised me just this morning that 
they did not know at what rate it would 
go or what it was being used for. 

In the light of that sort of thing, Mr. 
Chairman, it does not appear that it is 
not worthwhile to oppose the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Here, I repeat, is a country 
which gives sanctuary to our enemies, 
and yet we have money in the program, 
and still expect to spend it, for the bene- 
fit of that country. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
reprehensible and ill advised. On bal- 
ance, having in the pipeline $6.7 billion, 
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almost double the amount requested for 
the appropriations this year under this 
bill, it seems to me that we might well 
rest, and not appropriate additional 
money this year, and that we should take 
a long, hard, careful look at the program 
as person after person has recognized 
needs to be done, and I am sure, then, 
that those parts which are good and 
worthwhile could be preserved and writ- 
ten into new law and could provide us 
with the ability to assist our friends, 
the ability to strengthen our own inter- 
national ties, and to enlarge our military 
effort, if need be, at a greatly lowered 
cost to the taxpayer. 

I urge that this bill be defeated. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the present bill. The 
purpose of the U.S. foreign assistance 
program is to help realize the potential 
of the underdeveloped countries. Our 
aid is only to inject the initial capital, 
technical know-how, and men to get the 
development process underway. In other 
words, our aid is a catalyst to start the 
reaction, which, once underway, is no 
longer needed. And the reaction must 
be a total comm’tment on the part of the 
recipient countries to help themselves in 
every aspect of their own development. 

As President Johnson said in his for- 
eign aid message: 

Although we recognize the shortsighted- 
ness of isolation, we do not embrace the 
equally futile prospect of total and endless 
dependence, The United States can never do 
more than supplement the efforts of the de- 
veloping countries themselves. They must 
supply most of the capital, the know-how— 
and the will to progress. If they do, we can 


and will help. If they do not, nothing we 
can supply will substitute. 


The proposed foreign aid bill for fiscal 
year 1967 puts a justifiable emphasis on 
self-help. Our successes in Western Eu- 
rope, Greece, Taiwan and elsewhere have 
been due to a combination of outside help 
with the determined self-improvement 
efforts of the countries themselves. 

In Taiwan, for example, one can see 
clearly the results of self-help. It is 
one of 27 countries in which our eco- 
nomic assistance has been terminated, 
and though it is far from rich by our 
standards, its economy is now growing 
under its own impetus. A recent study 
of Taiwan concluded that without Amer- 
ican assistance it would have taken Tai- 
wan at least 40 years to achieve self- 
supporting growth, instead of the 15 
years it actually did take. But the same 
study emphasized that the key element 
in Taiwan's success was what the coun- 
try did for itself. 

The 20 countries receiving major AID 
development assistance have an average 
gross national product of $120 per capita. 
Yet these nations contribute an average 
of $6 for every one AID dollar from a 
country where per capita GNP now 
stands at better than $3,000 per year. 

Insistence on self-help means that the 
United States may require a country to 
make some economic reforms or commit- 
ments as a prerequisite to financial as- 
sistance. Self-help frequently goes be- 
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yond the scope of any individual project 
to include such things as the revision of 
a tax system to make it more effective 
and more equitable or the enactment of 
stringent fiscal measures to insure that 
inflation does not wipe out temporary 
gains. 

The AID program for fiscal 1967 will 
continue to enforce strictly the Agency’s 
requirements for self-help. Recently, 
one loan was held up and no new loans 
were authorized for a full year in a Latin 
American country that did not take the 
agreed steps to improve its balance-of- 
payments management and to end its 
budget deficit. 

Another program loan, to an Asian 
country, was approved with the condi- 
tion that the nation eliminate a licens- 
ing system that slowed the import of 
needed raw materials, stifled private 
sector growth and invited corruption. 
The country complied with these condi- 
tions, and the reform led to a sharp spurt 
in private industrial output and an end 
to black market dealings in the freed 
items. 

The requirement of self-help fills sev- 
eral purposes. It hastens the recipient 
nation’s progress toward self-sufficiency. 
It insures that American tax money goes 
only to those countries that are inter- 
ested enough to shoulder the greater 
share of the cost. And it gives the de- 
veloping nation a justifiable sense of 
pride in its own accomplishments. 

The foreign aid program for fiscal 
1967 is strengthened by its emphasis on 
self-help. America has the resources to 
assist those who are willing to make 
sacrifices in their own behalf. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill H.R. 
15750, although I have serious reserva- 
tions about certain provisions in it. 

To begin with, I should like to join in 
the compliments which have been paid 
both to the distinguished chairman of 
our committee for his usual understand- 
ing of all the members of our com- 
mittee and their differences and for 
his levelhandedness in dealing with 
a complicated problem. 

I should like to join also in paying 
tribute to the ranking Republican on our 
committee, the gentlewoman from Ohio, 
who has been an inspiration to us all. 

Other members of the committee have 
already described in some detail the 
various provisions of the bill now before 
us. For that reason I shall confine my 
own remarks to a discussion of one of 
the major recommendations regarding 
the foreign aid program which the Presi- 
dent made this year. 

Let me simply say in passing that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee decided 
against one of Mr. Johnson’s two major 
recommendations, that the military aid 
program and the economic assistance be 
considered separately. The bill we are 
now discussing authorizes both military 
and economic aid. 

I should like to talk about the other 
major recommendation. 

The President on February 1 in his 
special message to Congress on foreign 
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aid made an urgent request for 5-year 
authorizations both for our military and 
economic aid programs. This has turned 
out to be his most noteworthy and con- 
troversial proposed change in the pres- 
ent program. Indeed, as the debate to- 
day indicates, the multiyear authoriza- 
tion promises to be a major bone of con- 
tention. 

The administration requested a 5-year 
authorization for foreign aid for two 
basic reasons. One might be described 
as intense solicitude for the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. These 
annual reviews by the two committees, 
the argument runs, are tedious, time 
consuming, and not always productive. 
If relieved of this annual burden of an 
overall review, these committees could 
spend their time to better advantage. 

Indeed, the distinguished chairman of 
our committee only this afternoon has 
particularly stressed this argument with 
respect to long-term authorizations. 

The other argument might be de- 
scribed as primarily psychological, seek- 
ing to bolster the confidence of the re- 
cipient countries. As the AID Adminis- 
trator, David Bell, expressed it, a 5-year 
authorization will give the countries 
involved “a more solid basis for under- 
standing what they can anticipate if 
they accomplish the kinds of self-help 
activities” which the United States con- 
siders desirable. 

Well, what kind of a case was made 
during the hearings for these two argu- 
ments? Certainly the testimony was un- 
dramatic in spite, I might say, of the 
chairman’s warning to Secretary Rusk 
that “your shop is going to have to make 
a good strong argument for a multi- 
year authorization. Some real ammu- 
nition,” he continued, “will have to be 
developed during these hearings before 
we will be able to sell a multiyear au- 
thorization to the House.” 

Certainly the provision for a 2-year 
authorization which the committee is 
recommending and which is found in 
this bill indicates a partial response to 
the administration’s argument that our 
committee works too hard and with too 
little effectiveness. But the response is 
far less than the President had re- 
quested. 

As the committee report indicates, a 
comprehensive review of the foreign aid 
program is important at least every 2 
years and can best be assured by a re- 
newal of the basic authorization. 

The testimony reveals little evidence 
of why recipient countries need more 
assurance than they now have as to the 
long-range plans and generosity of the 
United States. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara con- 
tended that a 5-year authorization would 
represent, and I quote, “tentative con- 
gressional approval” of our willingness to 
provide financial support for long-range 
planning by the recipient countries. 
However, since appropriations for these 
programs will remain on an annual basis, 
it is hard to see just why recipient coun- 
tries would act differently if our aid pro- 
gram were to be authorized over a period 
of years. 
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In any event the President’s specific 
request for a 5-year authorization was 
rejected by the committee—indeed, I 
would hazard the guess that it was not 
even seriously considered by most mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Whatever may be the value of “free- 
ing” Congress from what Mr. Johnson 
described as “the burden of an annual 
review of basic legislation,” there is little, 
if any, sentiment for an authorization 
for a period of as long as 5 years. If 
Congress were to provide such an author- 
ity this year, for example, there would 
be no overall review of foreign aid by 
either the 90th Congress, to be elected 
this November, or by the 91st Congress, 
to be elected in November 1968. It is 
difficult to imagine the House approving 
such a change in present procedures, no 
matter how strong the pressures from 
the White House. 

The committee bill does, however, in- 
corporate a provision authorizing a 2- 
year program. Strong dissents from 
that recommendation can be found in 
the committee report, on pages 64-65 and 
75-76. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should 
point out that the House conferees last 
year were deadlocked for weeks over this 
question of a multiyear authorization. 
As a conferee myself, last year I agreed 
to the following language: 

As conference discussions continued, it be- 
came apparent that although the House con- 
ferees could not agree to a blanket 2-year 
authorization under present conditions, they 
were not irrevocably opposed to authorizing 
foreign aid funds for longer than a year 
regardless of circumstances. 

1, During consideration of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966, House members of the 
committee of the conference will urge their 
colleagues to examine with the greatest care 
such proposals as may be submitted authoriz- 
ing foreign aid programs for 2 or more 
years. The House of Representatives has 
approved authorizations for various aspects 
of the programs for periods of 2 years or 
longer on a number of occasions in the past, 
and the House conferees are prepared to sug- 
gest the consideration of longer term au- 
thorizations, taking into account the de- 
mands on the U.S. budget and the nature 
of the world situation next year. 

If 2-year authorizations were made, the 
authorizing committees of the House and 
Senate might direct their attention in alter- 
nate years primarily to a review of aid poli- 
cies and an evaluation of operations rather 
than focusing on the programs submitted by 
the Executive for the year to come. 


This language was inserted, Mr. Chair- 
man, in response to the reluctant de- 
cision of the conferees from the other 
body that they should recede from their 
provision for a 2-year authorization. 

While I personally have reservations as 
to the wisdom of even a 2-year author- 
ization, I could not say today that I 
would be “irrevocably opposed” to a 
longer authorization “regardless of cir- 
cumstances.” Nor, in the language of 
the conference report, could I argue 
against examining “with the greatest 
care” such proposals. 

The problem is that the world today 
remains most unsettled. 

The chairman of the committee him- 
self says we must accept the world as it 
is today, and the circumstances have not 
improved since last summer. 
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The changes throughout the world 
within the next 12 months are almost 
sure to be of a character which will de- 
mand a thorough reappraisal of our en- 
tire aid program next year. Further- 
more, the fact is that our aid program 
goes to so many countries and for so 
many different reasons that I cannot 
help but feel it will continue to need the 
kind of scrutiny which an annual au- 
thorization provides. That such an ap- 
praisal takes time, and occupies both 
congressional committees and important 
members of the executive branch is 
surely no reason for not exercising our 
legislative responsibilities each year. 
Certainly the suggestion that a 2-year 
authorization be now approved is easy 
to criticize. If, as the administration 
contends, a 5-year authorization is es- 
sential to promote long-range planning 
and to provide stability and continuity, 
that objective will not be achieved by a 
niggardly 2-year program. 
Furthermore, for this 2d session of 
the 89th Congress to attempt to bind a 
new 90th Congress when it convenes next 
year would seem an obvious mistake. 
Surely if a longer authorization has merit 
it should be considered next year, when 
the newly elected Representatives to the 
90th Congress first meet. In short, the 
committee’s suggestion that a 2-year au- 
thorization be approved now is neither 


fish nor fowl. It deserves no support 
from the executive branch, nor from 
Congress. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman not agree with me that 
long-range planning can, should, and 
does go forward in many instances when 
the authorization is not made for such a 
long period of time? This program—I 
have seen a number of cases where plan- 
ning over a considerable period of years 
has gone forward, and I feel properly so, 
even though the authorization has not 
been determined. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
argument that there must be the author- 
2 in hand before planning proceeds 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana. There is no necessity for a 
long-term authorization or a multiyear 
authorization of any kind in order to 
make possible and to encourage long- 
time planning. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary himself, 
in answer to questions put by me pointed 
out that they had long-range plans both 
for Greece and Turkey. I questioned 
the usefulness of such projects because 
of the fact that we had no idea of the 
relationship between those two countries 
and what such relationship will be over 
a 5-year period. But there is no reason 
that long-range planning can and is be- 
ing done even though we are on an an- 
nual authorization basis. 

Mr. Chairman, let us examine more 
closely the reasons for the request for “a 
multiyear authorization.” If they are 
convincing, perhaps Congress should 
change its ways. If the reasons are not 
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convincing, surely we should continue 
with the present method of annual au- 
thorizations of foreign aid programs. 

Let us first consider the President's 
Position. In his February message, Mr. 
Johnson made clear his determination 
to make “the basic changes the times de- 
mand, to carry forward the best of what 
we are now doing in the less developed 
world, and cut out the worst.” 

Times are changing, the President 
says, and we must respond to those 
changes. The foreign aid program, he 
declares, has had the “most sober and 
searching review,” and as a result, he 
recommends various changes. After 
questioning the merit of each program, 
the President proposes to make “the 
basic changes which the times demand.” 
At the same time, however, Congress is 
being asked to do considerably less. 
Rather than to look into the merits of 
programs and consider basic changes, 
Congress is asked to provide a long-term 
authorization. Why? A 5-year author- 
ization is needed, the President asserted, 
“to signify the depth of our commitment 
to those who help themselves.” 

Apparently attempting to allay the 
fears of some in Congress, the President 
then specified that— 

Annual congressional consideration of both 
economic and military pr will be 
maintained through full annual presenta- 
tions before the substantive committees, if 
they so desire, as well as through the annual 
appropriation process. 


What then is the basic reason for this 
request that Congress abdicate, at least 
partially, its responsibility? We need, it 
is argued, a longer authorization to re- 
assure those whom we plan to aid. Hav- 
ing only given some $120 billion since 
the foreign aid program began some 20 
years ago, we now apparently must do 
more, “to signify the depth of our com- 
mitment.” 

However, in order to emphasize the 
importance of giving the recipients of 
our aid the assurance that they can con- 
tinue to rely on our generosity, the 
President in his message cut the ground 
out from under the other major argu- 
ment for a long-term authorization. 
During hearings on the bill, much was 
made of the point that the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee was too busy with its 
annual review of foreign aid to help as 
much as it should. As Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara put it: 

From a purely practical point of view, I 
think you and we can better spend our time 
than by constantly reviewing the total pro- 
gram in the rather stereotyped fashion which 
is required ... 


What does the President think of this 
argument of his Secretary of Defense? 
Not much. The President emphasized 
that full annual presentations before the 
substantive committees would provide 
Congress with an opportunity to con- 
sider the foreign aid program each year, 
in addition to the annual appropriation 
process. His only hint of a change in 
the present methods was his suggestion 
that these annual reviews would be 
maintained and I emphasize the point— 
only if desired by the substantive com- 
mittees. 
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What the administration is seeking, in 
other words, is a way to get the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, “off the hook.” If they want no an- 
nual review, they should be under no 
compulsion. Indeed, as David Ball, Di- 
rector of AID, put it: 

A multiyear authorization would in fact 
permit the committee, in my humble opinion 
to do a better job of inspecting, investigating, 
reviewing and understanding the elements of 
this program than the annual authoriza- 
tion process permits. 


To put it bluntly, a basic reason for a 
multiyear authorization is the conten- 
tion that Congress now is doing a poor 
job in overseeing the aid program. Freed 
of the burden of an annual review, it is 
argued, the legislative branch might be 
more effective in overseeing what is be- 
ing done. As Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk put it in his tactful way: 

These annual hearings, in general across 
the board, may not always bring to bear the 
accumulated experience of the committee in 
helping us dig into some of the details of 
the program in which the judgment and 
advice of the Committee could be very help- 
ful. 


This theme of congressional ineffici- 
ency and ineffectiveness was repeated 
constantly during the hearings. Though 
Secretary Rusk was frank enough to ad- 
mit that he would be “somewhat pre- 
sumptuous” to advocate a long-term au- 
thorization solely on the basis of “how 
Congress spends its time,” the general 
argument was the Congress through an- 
nual reviews is simply spinning its 
wheels. To help out “the sapless 
branch,” the administration is advocat- 
ing a new approach. 

To compound the confusion, I should 
like to refer to the problem which Con- 
gress faced last year before foreign aid 
received the necessary stamp of approval. 
Last year, it should be remembered, the 
President did not even request a long- 
term authorization. It was the other 
body, or the committee of the other body 
most directly concerned, which felt it 
was imposed upon because it had to re- 
view foreign aid every 12 months. Now 
we are led to understand that despite 
“the great temptation” of being relieved 
of the necessity for annual reviews, the 
committee of the other body now feels 
there should be “at least an annual re- 
view” of foreign aid by the policy com- 
mittees of Congress, “at least until the 
world situation stabilizes somewhat.” 

What an awkard situation for our 
President. Last year the House success- 
fully turned aside a bid by the other 
body for a multiyear authorization for 
foreign aid, in part because there had 
been no Presidential request. This year 
the President's request is flatly rejected 
by the other body, even with respect to 
the Alliance for Progress and the devel- 
opment loan program, where the prin- 
ciple of multiyear authorizations was 
apparently well established. 

The administration may well find itself 
in an awkward position also if the pro- 
posed 2-year authorization should be 
written into the law. The President 
asked, as part of his 5-year authoriza- 
tion “package,” for “open ended” au- 
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thorizations for most of his programs. 
Instead of specific dollar ceilings, the ad- 
ministration asked for “such amounts as 
may be necessary.” 

The committee bill, on the other hand, 
authorizes specific amounts for the var- 
ious programs, for both the fiscal year 
1967 and 1968. Since no attempt was 
made to indicate what might actually be 
needed in the fiscal year 1968, the com- 
mittee simply established the same ceil- 
ing for 1967 and 1968. This may give 
the administrators of the program some 
real headaches. 

The committee is quite frank in its 
evaluation of the 1968 ceiling. Indeed, 
the chairman of the committee this aft- 
ernoon went so far as to praise this finan- 
cial ceiling. 

The committee report asserts: 

It is expected that the executive will not 
develop plans for fiscal 1968 which contem- 
plate any increase in foreign aid. Rather 
than expanding the programs already under 
way or seeking new ways in which to operate, 
those responsible for the administration of 
military and economic assistance should re- 
examine their priorities in an effort to ac- 
complish more with less money. 


If the administration seeks more flex- 
ibility, and an opportunity for more ef- 
fective and long-range planning, it can 
hardly be overjoyed at the establishment 
of a rigid and completely arbitrary 
financial ceiling for the fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentlemen from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR], 
has raised a question regarding aid funds 
in the pipeline earmarked for Cambodia. 
First let me say there are no such funds 
for Cambodia in this bill. The funds in 
the pipeline for Cambodia were obligated 
at the time we cut off aid to Cambodia. 
This money was used to pay the costs of 
maintaining certain Cambodian students 
studying in the United States. 

If we had refused to continue their 
support it would not have been in our 
interest to have them go home dis- 
gruntled and disenchanted. There were 
some who could not go home because 
they opposed the anti-American views 
of their government. 

This decision as to the students was 
made in consultation with the congres- 
sional committees. 

In addition there is a small reserve to 
pay off any claims of U.S. contractors 
who were building highways and doing 
other work in Cambodia when the pro- 
gram was terminated. 

None of the money involved goes to 
Cambodia. The funds earmarked for 
the students go to American universities 
and the living costs are spent in this 
country. Even the air fare transporting 
them home is spent on American car- 
riers. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not have the 
time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I must say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that the informa- 
tion which has been supplied him is at 
variance with the information which 
was supplied me also within the last few 
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hours. I was told that the money was 
there, that it would be spent, and that 
no plans were then firm for its expen- 
diture. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That basically is 
correct, There are no firm plans. But 
this money is in reserve to continue the 
maintenance costs of the students here 
and to get them back home; also to reim- 
burse any American contractors for ter- 
minating the services that they were 
performing at the time aid was cut off. 
So, regardless of what happens, the 
money will not go to Cambodia. It will 
remain here in the United States to ter- 
minate and to pay the costs that were 
entailed as a result of the cutoff of aid to 
Cambodia. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I will merely repeat that 
that information is somewhat at vari- 
ance with that supplied to me. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. This is the infor- 
mation as to what is happening as far 
as the administration is concerned. For 
better understanding of the facts, I 
thought perhaps it would be in point to 
bring this matter up. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. VIVIAN]. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, the for- 
eign aid program for the next fiscal year 
proposed in H.R. 15750, before us today, 
is a sensible, a sound, a responsible ap- 
proach to one of America’s most vital op- 
portunities—the opportunity to help the 
people of less-developed countries build 
a better life for themselves. 

The program concentrates our effort 
and funds on the most urgent problems of 
these countries—their need for more 
food, for better health, for more wide- 
spread education. 

But the program also demands self- 
help by each developing nation, as a pre- 
condition for our assistance. 

It calls for full use not only of puble 
but also of private resources in helping 
achieve economic and social progress— 
both the private resources of the develop- 
ing nations, and the private resources of 
our own, and other prosperous nations. 

Each country’s needs, each country’s 
resources, each objective of our foreign 
aid program, each AID program, have 
been carefully studied, and the amount 
requested for each is believed a minimum 
to meet the anticipated requirements for 
the next fiscal year. The total amount 
requested is about $2.5 billion. 

This proposed expenditure for eco- 
nomic aid represents only a very small 
part of our gross national product or of 
the Federal budget—less than three- 
tenths of 1 percent of our gross national 
product, and only 1.9 percent of our na- 
tional budget. 

Now Mr. Chairman, each year a num- 
ber of our Members, and of our citizens, 
decry with vehement oratory the cost of 
this program, which they allege—quite 
wrongly in my opinion—to be excessive, 
exorbitant, intolerable, and so forth. 

Just today, I received a letter from a 
group which calls itself the Citizens’ For- 
eign Aid Committee—a registered lobby 
devoted not to improving those foreign 
aid activities, as its title might suggest, 
but to demolishing the entire program. 
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Let me quote from the letter. The 
committee says: 

Since American taxpayers are more likely 
to resent foreign than domestic spending, 
foreign aid should become the major target 
for conservative candidates. 


What a shortsighted perspective. 

Mr. Chairman, when the people of de- 
veloping nations can stand on their own 
feet, because we have helped them to help 
themselves, our own national interests 
are advanced. Our economic aid is an 
investment in their and our future—an 
investment in the well-being of many 
millions of people in the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
and thereby, an investment in our own 
future security and prosperity. Further- 
more, as the more energetic of these na- 
tions become prosperous trading partners 
among the world’s nations, they then too 
can bear part of the burden we now 
largely carry. 

Since the start of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, 27 nations have reached the point 
where they no longer need our help. 
For example, our AID program to Taiwan 
ended a year ago. With this help, 
Taiwan, in 15 years, built a self-sustain- 
ing economy. Without our help, many 
tens of additional years would have been 
required. 

Taiwan now has the second fastest 
annual economic growth rate of any na- 
tion in Asia, second only to Japan. Mu- 
tually beneficial commercial trade now 
has supplanted our earlier aid. Steady 
progress toward the same self-sufficiency 
is being made by many other nations still 
on our AID list. Mexico, Israel and 
Turkey are three examples. 

Mr. Chairman, through foreign aid, we 
have accomplished a great deal for other 
people, and for our own. Last year, the 
Congress appropriated a total of about 
2 percent of our national budget for our 
economic assistance program abroad. 
This year, despite even greater need for 
help in less-developed countries, to raise 
their food production, conquer disease, 
educate their people, and generally make 
economic and social progress—and de- 
spite the increased economic commit- 
ment to Vietnam alone—we are asked 
to authorize and appropriate an even 
smaller percentage than last year. 

Mr. Chairman, there are still millions 
of people around the world who continue 
to look to us for help in ending the cycle 
of hunger, disease, and ignorance. The 
American people want to assist them. 
The foreign aid program proposed is a 
sound, effective and, in the long run, 
inexpensive means of doing so. 

FOREIGN AID REDUCED $300 MILLION BY ROGERS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am pleased to learn that the in- 
tent of the Rogers amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 has been 
carried out with favorable results. 

I have been advised by Mr. David E. 
Bell of the Agency for International De- 
velopment that the amendment has re- 
duced grants and gifts to foreign coun- 
tries in the amount of $300 million over 
the past 7 years: The report also points 
out that the number of foreign countries 
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have been reduced from 41 to 13—a re- 
duction of 28 countries. 

It is satisfying to see such results, but 
I am hopeful that under strict enforce- 
ment of the amendment, the program 
will eventually be completely phased out. 

I would like to enter into the RECORD 
the detailed letter from Mr. Bell: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AGENCY Por INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1966. 
Hon, PAUL G. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: I am pleased 
to respond to your inquiry regarding com- 
pliance with the Rogers Amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (Section 634 


(e)). 

section, as you know, directs the 
Executive Branch, wherever practicable, 
progressively to reduce and eventually to 
terminate bilateral grant economic assist- 
ance. This directive has been in effect with 
reference to supporting-type assistance since 
Fiscal Year 1959, and with reference to tech- 
nical cooperation-type assistance since Fiscal 
Year 1962. 

Attached are two tables showing the prog- 
ress that has been made in complying with 
the Rogers Amendment in these two appro- 
priation categories. 

With reference to supporting-type assist- 
ance, the total request made by the Executive 
Branch has declined from $1,047 million in 
Fiscal Year 1959 to $747 million in Fiscal 
Year 1967—a reduction of $300 million. As 
the figures on an attached chart show, this 
reduction would have been considerably 
larger were it not for the necessity of funding 
increased activities in Vietnam. Use of Sup- 
porting Assistance for countries other than 
Vietnam has declined significantly. For ex- 
ample, in Fiscal Year 1961, these programs to- 
talled $653 million, and in Fiscal Year 1967, 
the amount programed is $211 million. The 
reduction in the number of countries for 
which such assistance is programed has been 
from 41 in Fiscal Year 1959 to only 13 in Fis- 
cal Year 1967—an overall reduction of 28 
countries. 

With reference to technical cooperation- 
type assistance, the total reduction in the ap- 
propriation request from Fiscal Year 1962 to 
1967 is $51 million. The slight increase in 
technical assistance programs for Fiscal Year 
1967 results from expanded programs in the 
vital fields of agriculture, health and educa- 
tion. The reduction in the number of coun- 
tries has been 10—from 77 in Fiscal Year 
1962 to 67 in Fiscal Year 1967. 

These figures show that there has been sub- 
stantial compliance with the Congressional 
directive contained in the Rogers Amend- 
ment regarding the reduction in bilateral 
grant economic assistance. 

I hope this infomation ‘will be helpful to 
you, and if there is any way we can be of 
further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
call, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dav E. BELL. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
foreign aid bill before us will help to fill 
some vitally needed assistance to the 
less-developed nations. Emphasis on 
agricultural output to help grow the 
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needed food for starving millions, im- 
proved health services to save lives and 
control disease, and increased education- 
al assistance to combat illiteracy and 
create manpower for economic growth is 
a wise and worthwhile course for the aid 
program and one which will mean little 
sacrifice to the people of this prosperous 
Nation. 

Today, in the less-developed countries, 
millions die or suffer from the debilitat- 
ing effects of malnutrition and commu- 
nicable disease which have long been 
under control in the developed nations. 
Literacy averages only 25 percent in the 
Near East and south Asia, and 16 per- 
cent in Africa while the demands of de- 
velopment call for advanced technical 
and professional skills. ; 

There is little question in my mind 
that the need for increased U.S. assist- 
ance in these fields is urgent. I hope 
that each of my colleagues will review 
carefully the following excerpt from 
AID’s summary presentation to Congress 
setting forth the Agency's proposed new 
initiatives in agriculture, health and edu- 
cation: 

New INITIATIVES IN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

To meet President Johnson's call for a 
“massive attack on hunger and disease and 
ignorance” in the less-developed areas of 
the world, AID will place new emphasis on 
its programs involving agriculture, health, 
and education. 

In fiscal year 1967, AID plans to: 

Increase by one-third its fiscal year 1966 
programs for agricultural development in the 
less-developed countries and closely link its 


economic assistance projects with the Food 


for Peace Program 

Expand by 55 percent its health programs 
and launch a major drive to eliminate 
malaria in 15 countries and smallpox in 19 
countries during the next decade; 

Nearly double its programs in the field of 
education with special emphasis on projects 
to provide more teachers, educational facili- 
ties, textbooks, and specialized training in 
the United States for foreign students. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

In his 1965 farm message to the Congress, 
President Johnson said: 

“The disturbing downward trends in food 
output per person in both Asia and Latin 
America in recent years must be reversed. 
And these trends can be arrested and re- 
versed only by a massive mobilization of re- 
sources in both the food-deficit countries and 
the advanced countries of the industrial 
West.” 

In fiscal year 1967, AID proposes to invest 

nearly $455 million directly in programs to 
speed agricultural growth in the less-de- 
veloped world. This represents an increase 
of nearly one-third over fiscal year 1966 and 
more than half again as much as fiscal year 
1965. It will permit a greater mobilization 
of U.S. technology and resources to meet the 
needs of many developing countries. AID 
will also contribute $57 million in voluntary 
contributions for agricultural development to 
the UN Development Program, FAO’s World 
Food Program, and the development of the 
Indus Basin. 

In addition, the weight of the entire AID 
program and of food aid available under the 
Food for Peace Program will be used as lever- 
age to hasten the massive mobilization of 
resources needed in the food-deficit coun- 
tries. 

The need for action is clear. Food output 
in the less-developed countries has been ris. 
ing—but not as the demand for food. With 
population increasing at a rate of 24% percent 
to 3 percent a year, food output per person 
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has barely been able to keep pace, and in 
some countries it has actually declined. 


Food demand is rising 


But population growth is just one side of 
the problem. Food demand is also rising 
because personal incomes are rising for many 
in the less-developed countries. People who 
have long lived on subsistance diets are 
spending their first added income on more 
and better quality food. 

Even with extraordinary progress in the 
family planning efforts of the developing 
countries, the prospect is for a rapid rise in 
food demand that will continue through the 
next two decades at the very least—and a 
food gap of massive proportions unless out- 
put can be drastically raised. 

The less-developed countries now have a 
food deficit of 16 million tons of grain an- 
nually, met by imports from the developed 
countries. This deficit can be expected to 
grow to 42 million tons by 1975, and 88 mil- 
lion tons by 1985, if food output continues 
to increase only at the present rate, popula- 
tion grows at the rate projected by the UN, 
and only a modest increase in food consump. 
tion occurs over present minimum levels. 

The 42 million ton food gap expected by 
1975 is larger than the entire current U.S. 
wheat crop. The 88 million ton gap by 1985 
would exceed U.S. grain production capa- 
city (even assuming return of all reserve 
acres to production) by nearly 13 million 
tons, or about the level of U.S. food aid grain 
shipments today. 

It is plain that if a food shortage of dis- 
astrous size is to be averted there must be 
a rapid increase in the ability of the less- 
developed countries to produce their own 
food. 

It is equally plain that a rapid increase in 
food output is possible, if food and rural de- 
velopment are given the attention and the 
priority they deserve. 

Agriculture has made rapid strides in 
many developing countries over the past 
decade. Experience has demonstrated the 
kinds of assistance, the kinds of national 
investments, and the kinds of national poli- 
cies that can produce a rapid growth in food 
production. 


Food output has been growing 


Agriculture in the less-developed countries 
is not stagnant. For the past ten years 
food output has been growing steadily. 

At AID's request, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture experts studied farm progress from 
1948 through 1963 in 26 developing coun- 
tries—countries that receive three-fourths of 
AID assistance and account for 75 percent 
of the people in the ATID-assisted countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

The study showed that rates of increase in 
crop output failed to exceed population 
growth rates in only five of the 26 countries: 
Nigeria, Egypt, Pakistan, Tunisia, and Jordan. 
Twelve of the 26 countries sustained in- 
creases of more than four percent annually, 
an agricultural growth rate greater than that 
achieved by the developed countries over any 
comparable period of time. And in the most 
recent five-year period, Pakistan has also 
moved toward a much higher agricultural 
growth rate. 

From this record, the study concluded 
that it was feasible for many more countries 
to achieve growth rates as high as the leading 
12, and that it was both practical and pos- 
sible for most developing countries to in- 
crease food output sufficiently over the next 
10 to 20 years not only to meet their own 
consumption needs, but to achieve a surplus 
for export or investment. 

Achievement of this goal involves more 
than simple increase in the yolume of agri- 
cultural investment by the developing coun- 
tries and in the volume of agricultural aid 
from the developed world. A rapid rise in 
food output depends on a whole complex 
of factors, from the quality of farm research 
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and extension services and the availability 
of transport and fertilizer, to the impact of 
national policies on the incentive of farmers 
to produce more, 

Factors in agricultural progress 

Progress begins with people with the skills 
needed to carry out a development program. 
Since the beginning of AID assistance in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the training 
of local agricultural professionals has been 
a keystone of technical assistance activities. 

All of the 1,300 AID-financed agricultural 
experts now at work in the less-developed 
countries give priority to the training of local 
counterparts. Whether the AID expert’s 
specific task is to help establish farm re- 
search facilities, assist in the development 
of irrigation systems, work on farm market- 
ing bottlenecks, or advise on the distribu- 
tion and use of fertilizer, his primary mis- 
sion is to help local counterparts learn to do 
the job themselves and to train local staffs 
to help them. 

As part of this continuing program of man- 
power development, AID usually brings 1,500 
foreign agricultural professionals to the 
United States each year for advanced or 
specialized training. 

The AID agricultural training mission in- 
volves many facets. In fiscal year 1965, for 
instance, there were 200,000 students en- 
rolled in agricultural schools and colleges 
which AID has helped to establish in 41 
Asian, African, and Latin American coun- 
tries. These institutions are providing much 
of the trained manpower on which the ex- 
pansion of agricultural research and exten- 
sion services depends in the less-developed 
countries. 


The role of American land grant colleges 


American land grant colleges and univer- 
sities, under contract with AID, are playing 
a central role in the creation of agricultural 

institutions and of centers for prac- 
tical research in the less-developed countries. 

These efforts, to cite two examples, have re- 
sulted in these accomplishments: 

A hardy strain of corn originally devel- 
oped in Guatemala by an Iowa State Univer- 
sity team now provides one of Thailand’s 
largest export crops; 

In South Indian, University of Tennessee 
professors proved conclusively that fertilizer 
and a few simple changes in cultivation 
could produce ten times the existing yields 
of “ragi,” a type of millet on which 10 to 15 
million people depend for food. 

It takes effective extension services to get 
research results translated into action on a 
country’s farms. In the Mymensingh district 
of East Pakistan, the AID agricultural ad- 
visor and his Pakistani counterpart found 
that while model farms were useful for re- 
search, demonstrations worked best when 
conducted by farmers themselves on their 
own small scattered plots of land. To the 
farmers of Mymensingh, line-sowing, the use 
of fertilizer, small pump irrigation, and other 
innovations were worth copying only if they 
worked for a neighbor whose farm and whose 
means were on the same small scale as their 


own. 

AID has helped multiply the reach of ex- 
tension services through farmers associa- 
tions in Taiwan, farm cooperatives in Iran, 
farmers’ clubs in Thailand and Nigeria, and 
“4-H” type clubs in more than 40 of the less- 
developed countries. 


Agricultural credit programs 

Even know-how is not enough if farmers 
cannot afford new seeds, the cost of irriga- 
tion water, or the investment in a season’s 
supply of fertilizer. Making credit available 
is difficult in countries where land titles are 
often clouded, and the potential borrowers 
are already in debt to village money-lenders. 

In Taiwan, farmers’ associations worked as 
the source of credit to the country’s 700,000 
farmer-owners, with 70 percent of the loan 
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capital coming from member deposits, the 30 
percent balance from a government revolving 
fund financed by AID. In Korea, Iran, Tu- 
nisia, and many other countries, farmer co- 
operatives are working to channel credit for 
farm improvements. 

In Mexico, a major break-through has 
been made through a supervised agricul- 
tural credit program supported jointly by 
AID, the World Bank, and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, and operating through private 
banks throughout the country. To date, AID 
has provided $40 million in development 
loans; the World Bank, $25 million; and the 
Mexican Government, the balance for a port- 
folio expected to reach the peso equivalent 
of $100 million by the end of 1966. 

Private banks—with 90 percent of their 
risk insured by government programs—have 
begun for the first time to loan money to 
farmers for productive purposes: land im- 
provements, fertilizer, purchase of live-stock 
and the like. A total of 72 private banks in 
28 Mexican states are now cooperating in the 
program, and the peso equivalent of $52 mil- 
lion has been loaned to 12,722 farmer- 
borrowers. 


Transportation is a major need 


Transportation is required to bring tools, 
seeds, and fertilizer to farmers, and carry 
harvests back to cash markets. In 1965, 
Thailand earned the equivalent of $70 million 
in foreign exchange from corn exports alone. 
A third of the country’s corn crop now comes 
from a new agricultural area opened by the 
90-mile, AID-financed Friendship Highway, 
which enables produce to reach Bangkok 
markets in a few hours by truck. 

Primitive marketing systems can seriously 
hamper agricultural investment. In Bolivia, 
rice output lagged for years despite high de- 
mand in La Paz markets and an obvious po- 
tential for greater output in rice-growing 
areas connected by highway to the markets. 
An AID study showed that, although prices 
were high in La Paz markets, the truckers 
who brought rice in the producing areas pro- 
vided irregular service and paid very low 
prices. The farmers had no alternative out- 
let, and little incentive to grow more than 
their own need. To meet this challenge, AID 
helped form a producer-marketing commit- 
tee which rented warehouses, and offered to 
buy rice at a stated, higher price. The truck- 
ers promptly raised their offering prices too, 
and the farmers responded; rice production 
climbed from a yearly average of 18,000 tons 
in the early 1950’s to over 40,000 tons by the 
early 196078. 

Increasing rice production in Pakistan 


The remarkable growth in rice output in 
East Pakistan—the most impoverished wing 
of the country of one of the worlds’ most 
crowded areas—demonstrates the complex of 
activities that can produce rapid farm prog 
ress even under severe handicaps. - 

Since 1962, AID has cooperated with 
Pakistan’s Ministry of Agriculture to raise 
rice output in a crowded delta area with a 
history of shortages. AID helped finance 
imports of American fertilizer and pesticides 
and train 6,000 agricultural extension work- 
ers and the senior staff of the East Pakistan 
Agriculture Department, including training 
in the United States for most of the 35 De- 
partment directors and deputy directors. 

In the ten years between 1955 and 1965, 
the average production of rice in East Pakis- 
tan rose from 7.4 million tons to 11.5 million 
tons. Average production per acre nearly 
doubled, from 787 pounds per acre to 1,340. 
The use of improved seed is credited with 12 
percent of the increase, and regular spraying 
with pesticides with another five percent. 
Other major factors included: a tripling in 
the use of fertilizer (from 30,000 tons to 
90,000); a six-fold increase in irrigation (30, 
000 to 185,000 acres), largely through use of 
low-level pumps shared by a few farmers; 
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development of an effective extension serv- 
ice which gained the confidence of the farm- ` 
ers; government subsidy of fertilizer prices 
(roughly 50 percent of the purchase price, 
plus the cost of transport to inland depots); 
and a grass-roots public works program run 
by local union councils and financed by U.S. 
granted local currency which built thou- 
sands of miles of farm-to-market roads. 


The new AID emphasis on food and 
agriculture 

AID’s starting point in expanding as- 
sistance to agriculture is to make country 
performance in developing food resources a 
priority condition of self-help in agreements 
covering program loans or substantial AID 
country assistance agreements. This policy 
recognizes the fact that lagging food output 
and the drain of depressed rural economies 
in many countries threatens the gain of 
rapid progress in other sectors, 

Self-help means investing an adequate 
share of the country’s own national budget 
in food production; providing funds ade- 
quate to support better, larger research and 
extension seryices; and to build or create the 
external supports farmers need to produce 
more. Many things farmers need do not 
take foreign exchange—rural road systems, 
country warehouses, and storage centers, for 
example, can all be built with local labor, 
local materials, and local currency. Many 
countries have found it necessary to sub- 
sidize the initial inputs farmers need to 
begin producing more, such things as fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, and improved seed. 

If these investments do not require foreign 
exchange, they do take local funds and the 
urgency of the problem suggests that a num- 
ber of countries may have to increase their 
own investments in food output at the cost 
of other, sometimes more glamorous, proj- 
ects. 


New policies in the less developed countries 


Self-help also means a willingness to 
adopt national policies that encourage food 
output and to abandon policies that are 
clear depressing production on the farms. 
In some countries, controls on farm prices 
designed to hold food costs in line for city 
workers have removed any incentive for 
farmers to invest in growing more for Cash 
sale. 

Other countries have found that when 
fertilizer distribution was opened to private 
enterprise, customer-oriented salesmen did a 
better job of promoting its use in the coun- 
tryside than was ever done by government 
monopolies or understaffed extension serv- 
ices. In many Latin American countries, the 
slow pace of land reform and the prevalence 
of absentee owners leaves thousands of acres 
still without farmer-owners to manage the 
development of the land’s full potential. 

The most hopeful side of the world food 
outlook is the developing countries’ own be- 
lated, but serious, concern over the problem. 
This concern is demonstrated by important 
changes already occurring in national policies 
and investment patterns. For example: 

India has in the past year reversed its prior 
policies by establishing a production-incen- 
tive price support program for grains, by 
radically increasing the share of agriculture 
in its Fourth Five-Year Plan, and by opening 
fertilizer distribution to competitive private 
enterprise. 

In Latin America, 14 countries have now 
instituted land reform programs, and the 
pace at which farmers are actually getting 
land titles is increasing steadily. 

Nigeria has increased the volume of agri- 
cultural credit available to its farmers by 20 
percent a year for the last ten years. 

In the newly independent African coun- 
tries the number of students graduating 
from agricultural schools of all types has 
about trebled during the last five years as: 
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part of the establishment of basic farm ex- 
tension and research services. 

AID assistance in fiscal year 1967 will be 
provided in five major areas of concern com- 
mon to most of the food-deficit countries: 
farm market policies, agricultural institu- 
tions, research, water, and fertilizer. 

Farm Market Policies: Agriculture is the 
largest private sector in the less-developed 
world, where progress depends on the deci- 
sions of hundreds of millions of independent 
farmers. No farmer is going to decide to 
break with old traditions or invest in new 
tools and improvements unless it is clearly 
rational for him to do so. Credit must be 
available to make investment possible; he 
must be able to obtain things he needs when 
he needs them; he must have an opportunity 
to sell what he produces for a profit; and 
there must be consumer goods available to 
buy with his added income. 

AID will finance the services of more 
American experts to help other countries 
with the complex job of creating the network 
of practical policies needed for farm progress. 
In providing this kind of assistance, the 
Agency will rely heavily on the resources of 
American land grant universities and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, financed by 
contracts and interagency agreements. 

Agricultural Institutions: AID will in- 
crease the flow of assistance available to help 
less-developed countries create or expand 
extension systems, cooperative and farm 
credit associations, agricultural training 
schools, marketing outlets and rural trans- 
port systems. The major costs involved are 
nearly all local costs, but AID can provide 
important technical assistance, some capital 
help, and general support through local 
currencies generated through Food for 
Peace sales. 

Increased assistance in this field will in- 
volve a substantial increase in the number 
of AID-financed technicians serving abroad 
in agricultural development. The Agency 
will seek the added technicians primarily 
through contracts with American land grant 
universities and colleges, cooperative and 
farm marketing associations, and by reim- 
bursed cost agreements with other federal 
agencies such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture. By contracting with these other insti- 
tutions, AID expects not only to get the best 
qualified experts for each job but also to 
make full use of the experience of the uni- 
versities, the cooperative and farm associa- 
tions, and other specialized federal agencies 
in planning and organizing the job to be 
done. 

Research Programs: American agricultural 
abundance is based in large part on the 
improved seeds, fertilizer, pesticides, and 
production methods made available through 
basic and applied research carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture, the land grant 
universities, and private industries in the 
United States. Our farmers can plant, grow, 
and harvest their crops with confidence born 
of having dependable and authoritative 
guidance to avoid almost every hazard to 
production that can be controlled by man. 

Experience has shown, however, that Amer- 
ican farm methods do not necessarily work 
in the rice bowl of Asia or in the tropical and 
sub-tropical lands of Latin America and 
Africa. But methods that do work can 
plainly be developed if the research capabil- 
ity of the less-developed countries themselves 
is improved. 

In fiscal year 1967, AID will expand its 
cooperative efforts to improve the effective- 
ness of agricultural research centers in the 
less-developed countries. In particular, the 
Agency will increase its support through the 
land grant universities and the Department 
of Agriculture, to strengthen their participa- 
tion in the development of agricultural re- 

search in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
Support will also be channeled through such 
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regional and international centers as the 
International Rice Research Institute in the 
Philippines. 

Water Resources: The expansion of water 
resources for food production will require 
sizable AID capital as well as technical as- 
sistance. AID is now providing assistance 
for 50 water projects in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America which will open new land for 
cropping through irrigation or permit mul- 
tiple-cropping. 

Based on current agricultural technology, 
little can be done to expand grain supplies 
by bringing virgin land under the plow in 
the less-developed countries. Except for a 
few tracts like the eastern slope of the Andes 
in Latin America, there is relatively little 
virgin land left to exploit. 

But development of water resources can 
bring new acreage into production, and may 
permit growing three crops on land that now 
grows only one. AID projects are helping 
to irrigate more than a million acres in India, 
half a million each in Pakistan and Korea, 
and 100,000 or more in Tunisia, in Ecuador, 
in Morocco, in Taiwan, and in Afghanistan. 

AID has helped bring water to parched 
land by financing American steel, cement, 
machinery, and engineering services for large 
dam-reservoir systems; by supplying Ameri- 
can pumps and piping for tube wells; devel- 
oping terrace and catchment systems for 
rainwater on riverless plateaus; and by pro- 
viding simple, low-lift pumps for delta soils 
too light to sponge up water lying just a few 
feet below ground level. 

The developing countries need agricultural 
water more—and know less about the poten- 
tials of their water resources—than any other 
part of the world. AID has helped 14 coun- 
tries undertake the first surveys of their own 
resources, and the mapping and exploration 
of new resources will be a key part of future 
AID-assisted water development programs. 

Fertilizer Use and Production: A million 
dollars worth of wheat shipped to a food- 
deficit country will feed 70,000 people for a 
year. But a million dollars worth of ferti- 
lizer, properly used, can grow enough wheat 
in the needy country itself to feed 200,000 
people for a year. 

A massive increase in the use of fertilizer 
is essential if the food-short countries are 
to produce enough from their own land. The 
provision of American fertilizer, and of plants 
to make it locally, will account for a major 
share of AID capital assistance in agricul- 
tural development. 

It has been estimated that if the less- 
developed countries are to raise their own 
yields enough to meet their food demands, 
fertilizer use will have to be increased five 
times over the present level by 1975, a target 
that will require about 20 million nutrient 
tons a year. 

American fertilizer exports, financed by 
AID loans, now provide much of the nutri- 
ents in use in the developing countries. For 
example, AID-financed American fertilizer 
shipments—and to a lesser degree the output 
of local plants built with AID assistance— 
constituted all of the fertilizer used in Laos 
and Korea in 1965, nearly 50 percent of Tai- 
wan's, and 15 percent of India’s. 

AID expects to use roughly a third of its 
agricultural assistance funds in fiscal year 
1967 to finance fertilizer exports to the less- 
developed countries and the American equip- 
ment and engineering skill to build plant 
capacity in the countries themselves. 

Local currency generated under the Food 
for Peace program can be invested in country 
agricultural development—paying local labor 
to build farm-to-market roads, providing 
basic capital for farm credit programs or 
loans to encourage the growth of small rural 
industries. To cite only one example, 48 
Cooley Loans to American subsidiaries in 15 
developing countries have provided $48 mil- 
lion of local currency for new food producing 
and processing industries. 
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Under the Food for Peace Programs, food 
can be used as part wages or incentive in 
rural development programs operated by 
American voluntary relief agencies. Food 
aid will continue to play an important role in 
disaster relief, and in child-feeding programs. 

The United States cannot, however, re- 
gard food aid as a substitute for a more rapid 
increase in the developing countries’ own 
food output. In recommending that food 
aid be included as part of any country as- 
sistance program, AID will take into account 
the country’s efforts to help itself. In the 
negotiation of food aid agreements greater 
emphasis will be given to each country’s com- 
mitment to rapid agricultural progress. 

In this way, the Food for Peace Program 
can make a more effective contribution to the 
war on hunger. AID will work closely with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture to en- 
sure that the availability of food supplies 
from the United States helps to encourage 
rather than delay the massive mobilization 
for farm progress clearly required in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America today. 

Fortunately, private investors appear will- 
ing to undertake much of the investment 
needed to build the required production 
capacity in the developing countries. AID 
currently has before it applications for 
guaranties covering $200 million in planned 
American private investment in fertilizer 
production overseas. In 1965 AID guaran- 
teed about $12 million in fertilizer plant in- 
vestments in Korea, India and Nicaragua. 

Improved food quality 

The food shortage in the less-developed 
world is a problem of quality as well as 
quantity. A simple rise in the quantity of 
traditional starchy diets may assuage 
hunger—but it will not necessarily improve 
health. Dependence on increased meat 
consumption to provide added proteins will 
either delay improvement or aggravate ex- 
isting shortages, since it is twice as costly 
to produce an ounce of animal protein as 
an ounce of cereal protein. 

In its technical assistance programs, AID 
will emphasize the introduction of new crops 
for a more varied diet. Technical assistance 
will be made available to help local food 
processing industries develop methods for 
using proteins in domestic oil-seed crops 
and other sources that should be exploited. 

A number of large American food proc- 
essors are experimenting with inexpensive, 
protein-rich cereal products that could be 
popularized in the less-developed countries. 
As in the case of fertilizer production invest- 
ment, AID will continue to give priority 
consideration to guaranty coverage for pri- 
vate American investment in food processing 
improvements overseas. AID guaranties for 
food processing, farm machinery, and other 
food related investment amounted to $22 
million in 1965. 

Nor is the land the only source of proteins. 

With AID assistance, thriving commercial 
fisheries have been developed to begin ex- 
ploiting the off-shore wealth of India, Paki- 
stan, Korea, the Somali Republic, and 
Nigeria, to name just a few countries. AID- 
assisted extension services are also showing 
farmers how to harvest fish from their own 
village ponds. With help from AID tech- 
nicians and their own extension agents, 
villagers in East Pakistan have netted a ton 
of fish from each pond that produced as 
little as 70 pounds three years earlier. 

The food-for-peace program 

As the United States places the main 
emphasis in its aid program on helping 
other countries increase their own food 
production, increased food aid shipments 
may be required to fill the food gap while 
local output is being expanded. 

However, direct food aid under the Food 
for Peace Program and the proposed Food 
for Freedom Act will be closely integrated 
with other U.S. assistance to insure that the 
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less-developed countries do more to raise 
their own food themselves. 

The President has sent to the Congress a 
special food aid message, calling for new 
and improved arrangements for using U.S, 
agricultural resources. 

The Food for Freedom Act, proposed suc- 
cessor to Public Law 480 (Food for Peace), 
will retain the best provisions of the cur- 
rent legislation and will: 

Make self-help an integral part of our food 
aid program; 

Eliminate the “surplus” requirement for 
food aid; 

Emphasize the development of markets for 
American farm products; 

Authorize greater food aid shipments than 
the current rate; 

Emphasize the building of cash markets 
and the shift toward financing food aid 
through long-term dollar credits rather than 
sales for foreign currencies. Except for U.S. 
requirements, we look to the completion of 
that shift by the end of five years; 

Continue to finance the food aid program 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(COC); 

Increase emphasis on combating malnutri- 
tion (the Act will authorize the CCC to 
finance the enrichment of foods); 

Continue to involve voluntary agencies in 
people-to-people assistance programs; and 

Provide for better coordination of food aid 
with other economic assistance. 


HEALTH 


Good health is visible evidence of eco- 
nomic and social progress in any country. 
AID plans substantial increases in its con- 
tributions to the public health programs 
of the less-developed countries with four 
long-range objectives in mind: 

The eradication and control of killing and 
debilitating diseases that sap the human re- 
sources of these countries; 

The progressive elimination of malnutri- 
tion among mothers and children; 

Participation in world-wide efforts to re- 
duce the pressures of relentless population 
growth; and 

Development of training and research fa- 
cilities in the developing nations to provide 
the manpower to run their health programs. 

In fiscal year 1965, health programs drew 
$66 million in assistance from AID. In the 
current fiscal year and fiscal year 1967, the 
requirements are expected to increase to $91 
Million and then to $154 million. In addi- 
tion, $24 million of the U.S. voluntary con- 
tributions to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, World Health Organization, the Pan- 
American Health Organization, the UN Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees and 
the UN Development Program will be de- 
voted to health activities. 


Disease control and eradication 


The United States has been battling com- 
municable diseases around the world on an 
intensified scale since World War II, con- 
tributing millions of dollars in technical as- 
sistance to cooperative eradication campaigns 
by individual governments and international 
organizations. AID is now stepping up the 
time schedule in this continuing campaign 
by setting target dates for the total elimina- 
tion or permanent control of some of the 
world’s most widespread killing and crip- 
pling diseases. AID plans to spend $79 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1967 for these purposes, 
compared to $36 million in fiscal year 1966 


Malaria 


AID's target is to eradicate malaria within 
ten years in Ethiopia, Jordan, Pakistan, 
India, Nepal, Thailand, the Philippines, and 
Latin America. In fiscal year 1967, it ex- 
pects to spend $28 million to carry out 
malaria eradication programs in 17 countries. 

Hundreds of millions of persons have been 
rescued from the debilitating effects of 
malaria since the end of the second world 
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war. In slightly more than 20 years, the an- 
nual incidence of new cases has been cut 
back from 350 million to less than 100 mil- 
lion. Of 1.6 billion people who lived in 
malarious areas before the post-war eradica- 
tion campaigns began, 500 million have been 
freed from the dangers of transmission, and 
nearly 400 million more are coming under the 
protection of eradication programs. 

The wide ranging war on malaria is re- 
leasing long wasted reserves of manpower 
and land to the broader war on poverty. In 
Nepal, Nicaragua, and Ecuador, agricultural 
resettlement programs are now possible in 
tropical regions heretofore considered unin- 
habitable. People have returned to the 
Santo Domingo-Quevado region of Ecuador, 
where malaria-carrying mosquitos had 
driven away practically the entire indigenous 
population. The region is now producing 
some of the richest crops in the country. 
And productivity is increasing in other ways: 
in the Philippines, a highway contractor was 
able to reduce his labor costs by $200,000 
when he discovered that with malaria elim- 
inated, two men could do the same work 
that used to require three. 

Though the world-wide malaria eradica- 
tion program will probably continue to re- 
quire bilateral and international assistance, 
success in each country depends on the 
determination and capacity of the country 
itself to organize and implement the cam- 
paigns. This requires efficient local leader- 
ship and administration as well as the ad- 
visers and commodities supplied from 
abroad. 

Measles and smallpox 


AID’s first target is to eliminate the threat 
of measles and smallpox in 19 countries com- 
prising the western fiank of Africa. It hopes 
to control measles by 1971 and eradicate 
smallpox by 1975. 

While smallpox has already been elimi- 
nated from many of the world’s land masses, 
there remains a high cost in quarantine 
measures against its reintroduction. The 
United States alone spends $15 to $20 million 
annually to keep smallpox out. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, the disease still kills 25 per- 
cent of those stricken, adults and children 
alike, and takes a tragic toll in blindness and 
disfigurement among those who survive. 
Even mortality rates from measles in West 
Africa run as high as 20 percent and also 
leave many surviving children blind or deaf 
for life. 

The African campaign against measles was 
initiated two years ago following the spec- 
tacular success of an AID-assisted experi- 
mental campaign in which 730,000 children 
were immunized in Upper Volta. Public 
health workers are now being armed with 
automatic hypospray-injector guns utilizing 
newly developed live virus vaccines which 
probably confer lifelong protection. All 19 
governments sought—and will receive—AID 
assistance. During the next five years, 32 
million children will be immunized. 

The smallpox program is being carried out 
by AID in cooperation with the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the World Health Organi- 
zation, which is enlisting help from many 
nations in a global campaign to continue for 
ten years. AID will assist in vaccinating over 
80 million people. 


Other diseases 


Cholera: This dread disease still consti- 
tutes a major menace to the health of those 
who inhabit the countries of Southeast Asia. 
AID has been actively supporting efforts to 
find an effective vaccine. In four years, it 
has provided $1.3 million to research and 
training programs at the SEATO Cholera Re- 
search Center in East Pakistan. It proposes 
to contribute another $500,000 in fiscal year 
1967. 

Schistosomiasis (snail fever), hookworm, 
trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness): The 
highly debilitating effects of these widespread 
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parasitic diseases are to be studied in an effort 
to set up an effective control program. Both 
schistosomiasis and trypanosomiasis limit the 
utilization of land in countries where they 
prevail, seriously impeding economic develop- 
ment. 

Rabies and Foot and Mouth Disease: These 
animal diseases still play havoc with human 
health, as well as agricultural development 
in the Western Hemisphere. In fiscal year 
1967, AID plans to provide support to the Pan 
American Health Organization (PAHO) for 
the development of vaccines against both. It 
will also support p: aimed at curbing 
the spread of hoof and mouth disease among 
cattle in selected countries, 

Diarrheal Disease: Enteric diseases caused 
by poor sanitation and polluted water sup- 
plies represent by far the biggest health 
problem facing developing nations around 
the world, From capital cities with elaborate 
underground supply systems to far off vil- 
lages which draw their water from a single 
well or stream, there is a growing demand 
for technical and financial assistance to in- 
stall safe systems of water supply. AID loans 
are going principally to cities installing or 
improving their own water distribution and 
sewerage systems. Saigon in Vietnam; Ran- 


nisia; Fort Archambault in Chad; Nairobi in 
Kenya; Taiz in Yemen; San Jose, Costa Rica; 
Panama City, Panama; Bogota, Colombia; Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo in Brazil; and Lima, 
Peru. 

In rural areas, where technical know-how 
is most important, villagers are being trained 
in elementary methods of construction and 
maintenance. The villagers provide the man- 
ual labor and building materials in return 
for technical guidance in drilling the wells 
and installing the pumps. 

The new installations in Taiz, the capi- 
tal of Yemen, provide an interesting ex- 
ample of the health benefits which safe sup- 
plies of water are bringing to rural and 
urban populations alike. Taiz is a curious 
blend of village traditions and urban aspi- 
rations. For well over 1,000 years it had 
been drawing its entire water supply from 
masonry channels running in from the moun- 
tains. The total daily intake usually 
amounted to less than four gallons per capita. 
AID installed a modern urban system, rais- 
ing intake to 40 gallons a day for every resi- 
dent. As a result of this success, other towns 
and villages throughout Yemen are now con- 
tributing their own funds, materials, and 
labor to construct similar water systems. 

In Latin American countries participating 
in the Alliance for Progress, assistance in 
constructing water and sewerage systems is 
tied to reforms in municipal administration, 
and most communities are also meeting one- 
third of the cost of construction. More 
than 100 cities are now preparing requests 
for loans in Brazil alone. They will draw 
the credits from a national revolving loan 
fund established by AID. 

Combating malnutrition 

In a special report to Congress in 1965, 
President Johnson committed the agricul- 
tural and technological resources of this 
country to a world-wide war on malnutri- 
tion. He referred to tragic evidence that 
vitamin and protein deficiencies are robbing 
many countries throughout the world of the 
productive capacities of their people. 

Malnutrition takes its worst toll in the 
first five years of human growth, blunting 
the physical development of pre-school chil- 
dren, and very often retarding their mental 
growth as well. In countries where food 
shortages are both chronic and widespread, 
this irreversible process affects up to 50 per- 
cent of the infant population. 

AID missions around the world are now 
beginning to explore ways of getting the nec- 
essary enriched food supplements to these 
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pre-school children. AID has contracted 
with several American universities to train 
American and foreign professionals and tech- 
nicians in nutritional health and to prepare 
handbooks for use in the campaign. 

It is not an easy assignment. While the 
suckling infant is nourished by its mother 
and the school child car. benefit from a 
school lunch program, facilities do not exist 
in most countries for reaching the pre- 
school toddler. Experimental programs car- 
ried out by private groups or government 
agencies in the past have not been coordi- 
nated, scientifically planned, or organized 
to this end. Developing nations must be 
willing to devote their own energies and 
facilities to this problem. 

The program requires education for phy- 
sicians, health workers, and mothers. It 
calls for social services to reach families 
in their homes and through child care cen- 
ters. Local customs and eating habits must 
be known, so that the texture, taste, and 
composition of the enriched foods will be 
attractive to the consumers. The right 
foods must be grown to supply the required 
nutrients. While children in one region 
may be suffering from a vitamin A deficiency, 
those in another section of the samo coun- 
try may require animal proteins instead. 
New or improved high protein commercial 
products must be developed which can 
be marketed commercially, yet remain 
within the price range of those who need 
them most. 

AID is now beginning the first pilot proj- 
ects in Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Central 
America, Morocco, Turkey, Thailand, and 
Korea. The plan is to blend, fortify, and 
enrich basic food commodities—starting 
with supplies from the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram—with locally grown proteins, vita- 
mins, and minerals. Within five years, AID 
hopes tc have projects underway in at least 
25 of the 50 countries that need such help. 

Preliminary costs of this new research 
and training program are expected to rise 
tə $10 million in fiscal year 1967, from $4.5 
million in fiscal year 1966. The invest- 
ment will increase substantially as the pilot 
projects move progressively toward the goal 
of reaching 150 million children by the end 
of 1971. 

Dealing with population problems 

The United States Government shares the 
serious worldwide concern over the social 
and economic implications of rapid popu- 
lation growth rates in many countries. 

Considerable AID technical assistance has 
already gone to improving maternal and 
child health, to demographic studies and sur- 
veys, census refinement, and research into 
population problems in the developing coun- 
tries. Since President Johnson determined, 
early in 1965, to “seek new ways to use our 
Knowledge to help deal with the explosion of 
world population and the growing scarcity 
of world resources,” AID has to re- 
spond to requests from governments for di- 
rect assistance to family planning programs: 

South Korea and the Republic of China 
on Taiwan are already drawing local currency 
funds to support health and family planning 
clinics. 

Turkey is seeking a loan to purchase trans- 
port vehicles for family planning workers 
and their educational materials, in addition 
to continuing the services of a demographer. 

Honduras seeks training, education mate- 
rials, and help with the cost of establishing 
family planning services in rural health 
centers. 


From Pakistan and Tunisia have come re- 
quests for a wide range of technical assist- 
ance, transport vehicles, education aids, and 
training in support of family planning pro- 
grams. India is discussing similar assistance 
with AID officials. 

To get AID’s help, the developing nation 
must have its own family planning program. 
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That program must allow freedom of choice 
to each family. AID will not provide con- 
traceptives or equipment for their manufac- 
ture. 

To evaluate the requests, individuals in 
every AID mission were designated to be 
responsible for population matters. The 
Population Branch of the Technical Coop- 
eration Staff and the Population Division in 
AID's Latin American bureau follow 
developments and work with international 
organizations, American public and private 
groups, universities, and other institutions 
engaged in population work. 


Research and training programs 


AID supports research and training pro- 
grams at the following universities and in- 
stitutions: 

University of Pittsburgh—developing an 
economic model for estimating costs of fam- 
ily planning programs; 

University of Notre Dame—studies on 
changes in traditional family patterns due to 
modernization and urbanization; 

Bureau of the Census—population projec- 
tions in selected countries; 

Population Council—tfertility studies and 
surveys; 

Columbia Institute for Social Develop- 
ment—audiovisual techniques for public 
education programs; 

International Federation of Institutes for 
Social and Socio-Religious Research—Latin 
American population studies. 

AID has also signed contracts with the 
University of North Carolina and Johns Hop- 
kins to develop training progams in family 
planning for doctors and public health work- 
ers. Related programs are being developed 
for nurses and midwives in the Children’s 
Bureau; for statisticians in the National 
Center for Health Statistics; and for census 
and survey specialists in the Census Bureau. 
The Pan American Health Organization gets 
AlD's help to establish and improve demo- 
graphic training in Latin American medical 
and public health schools. So do the Latin 
American Center for Demography and Statis- 
tical Studies in Chile, the National Center 
for Studies of Population and Development 
in Peru, and the General American Demo- 
graphic Studies Unit in Guatemala. 

AlD's investment to date: $2 million in 
fiscal year 1965, $5.5 million in fiscal year 
1966, with prospects of expanding assistance 
levels to $10 million in fiscal year 1967. That 
figure can reasonably be expected to double 
again in the years immediately thereafter. 

AID recognizes the growing seriousness of 
the imbalance between food and people. The 
problems impede social and economic devel- 
opment, threaten the health and well-being 
of many, and will jeopardize man’s long 
search for peace. But these problems are not 
solved quickly or easily. 

More research is required on the relation- 
ship between population growth and eco- 
nomic development, on changes in tradi- 
tional family patterns, and on methods of 
evaluating the effectiveness of family plan- 
ning programs. 

Training facilities must be expanded here 
and abroad. 

Finally, AID will need to put more advisors 
in the fleld to meet a rapid increase in re- 
quests for assistance to national family plan- 
ning programs, 

Meeting the manpower needs of national 

health programs 

In every country where AID is engaged in 
raising health standards, local people are 
being trained to take over the job. There 
is a tremendous world-wide shortage of peo- 
ple with the required skills, not only doctors 
but nurses, sanitarians, laboratory techni- 
cians, public health workers, health educa- 
tors, hospital administrators, and para- 
medics. 

To meet these requirements, AID admin- 
isters grants to overseas medical and health 
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institutions, assisting both individ- 
uals and the institutions themselves. 

In Lebanon and Vietnam, universities re- 
ceive support to d teaching and lab- 
oratory facilities. A medical school and 
nursing schools in Pakistan have received 
advice, equipment, and local currency. In 
other countries, including Thailand and Iran, 
medical teams from American universities 
are helping to set up regional medical cen- 
ters in outlying regions. 

All of these institutions draw upon the 
wide range of health services AID offers to 
developing countries: exchange fellowships, 
consulting and advisory services, technical 
equipment, and local currency support. The 
costs of these and other health training pro- 
grams have increased from about $5 million 
each in fiscal years 1965 and 1966, to an esti- 
mated $14 million in fiscal year 1967. 

Rural health programs 

In many countries, AID is providing ex- 
tensive assistance to improve the quality of 
rural health services. 

In Thailand, for instance, a wide range of 
preventive and curative health services are 
being established this year through an inte- 
grated network of health centers, midwifery 
centers, public health laboratories, and 
regional tuberculosis control centers. In 
Vietnam, some 250 American doctors and 
medical technicians are at work and 4,200 
new health subcenters have been added in 
provincial districts and hamlets. 


EDUCATION 


Education is the foundation for develop- 
ment. Progress in the developing countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America depends 
on a rapid increase in the number of trained, 
educated people who can run effective gov- 
ernments, operate public health systems, 
credit unions, cooperatives and businesses, 
and use modern farm methods to raise more 
from the land. 

Education is a key to social change: the 
peasant who learns to read and to calculate 
is in a position to question the traditional 
authority of the village headman or local 
official for the first time. For rural villagers, 
and for millions in the remote districts of 
every developing country, a local school is 
the door through which their children, too, 
can enter the country's colleges and univer- 
sities and share in the new opportunities of 
a growing nation. 

Education is also an end in itself: it is de- 
meaning for millions to live in ignorance, 
unable to write their own names. In coun- 
try after country, a major goal of economic 
growth is an increase in national wealth 
sufficient to finance schools for every child. 

Since the beginning of U.S. assistance in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, aid to edu- 
cation has been a major field of technical 
assistance and has accounted for the largest 
share of AlID-financed technicians at work 
overseas. 

In fiscal year 1965, for example, one of 
every five AID-financed experts overseas was 
working in the field of education—both in 
the development of basic education systems 
in aided countries and on the development 
of specialized education to train more doc- 
tors, nurses and health workers, farm experts, 
engineers, public administrators, managers, 
skilled technicians, and the like. 

Contracts with American universities 

Four of every five AID-financed educators 
at work overseas today are staff members 
from American colleges and universities with 
whom the Agency contracts for technical 
assistance. 

Through some $185 million in contracts 
with AID 126 American colleges and univer- 
sities participate in technical assistance pro- 
grams including the training of foreign par- 
ticipants in the United States. Teams from 
71 of these universities are at work overseas 
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on AlID-financed technical assistance mis- 
sions in 38 countries. 

The cumulative impact of AID educational 
assistance can be shown in several ways: 

Since the beginning of the Point IV pro- 
gram in 1949, 94,000 foreign technicians and 
professionals have been brought to the 
United States for advanced education or 
training, and another 19,000 have been 
trained in third countries under U.S. pro- 
grams. (In fiscal year 1965, there were some 
8,500 foreign trainees in the United States, 
and 1,900 in third countries, under AID 
auspices.) 

More than 670,000 teachers have been grad- 
uated from colleges and schools established 
with AID assistance. These graduates today 
provide 70 percent of the teachers in Ethi- 
opia, about 40 percent of Vietnam's, 28 per- 
cent of Korea’s, 45 percent of Iran's, 34 
percent of Costa Rica’s, and nearly 33 per- 
cent of the teachers in Turkey. 

During the past five years, 237,000 class- 
rooms were constructed with AID help, in- 
cluding local currency for labor costs, 

In fiscal year 1966, there were more than 
675,000 students in colleges and universities 
established in the less-developed countries 
with AID assistance, and another 670,000 in 
AID-assisted vocational, technical, and nor- 
mal schools. 

Much of the impact of U.S. educational 
assistance does not lend itself to statistics— 
for example, the work of AID-financed Amer- 
ican educators in helping other countries 
modernize educational systems, improve cur- 
ricula, and relate what schools are teaching 
more closely to each country’s requirements 
for trained manpower and economic growth. 


Proposed increases in AID’s educational 

programs 

In fiscal year 1967, AID proposes a sharp 
increase in its educational assistance pro- 
grams. In the new African countries, a rapid 
increase in the basic supply of trained man- 
power remains a clear priority. In Latin 
America, the Near East and South Asia, and 
the Far East, an expanded educational effort 
is required to speed the pace of development. 
In Southeast Asia, more schools in the vil- 
lages and the training of able leadership for 
nation-building are central to every hope 
for stability. 

In fiscal year 1965, AID committed $88 
million for educational assistance. AID ex- 
pects to provide about the same amount dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. In fiscal year 
1967, however, the Agency proposes a $155 
million program of education assistance— 
an increase of nearly 50 percent over current 
levels. In addition, some $21 million will 
be allocated as contributions under the For- 
eign Assistance Act to the UN Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees and 
the UN Development Program for education 
projects. 

Although earlier AID projects in education 
covered a wide variety of education problems, 
more recent programs are concentrated on 
education planning and its relationship to 
national manpower requirements, on over- 
coming the most critical education and train- 
ing bottlenecks, particularly the preparation 
of teachers and textbooks, and on the ex- 
panson of education for health and agricul- 
ture personnel. These last two fields of 
specialized education will account for an 
additional $60 million in fiscal year 1967 for 
AID programs in food and agriculture, and in 
health. 


Educational planning assistance 


AID emphasis on providing more help in 
planning national educational programs is a 
direct result of the dilemma faced by nearly 
every less-developed country in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, Most of their citizens 
still cannot read or write. Literacy averages 
about 60 percent in Latin America and the 
Far East, but just 25 percent in the Near 
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East and South Asia, and only 16 percent in 
Africa. 

The need for a drastic expansion in oppor- 
tunities for basic, general education is urgent 
if the citizens of new nations are to partici- 
pate effectively in either development 
progress or self-government. But there is an 
equally urgent need for more people with 
the advanced technical and professional 
skills needed to lead the struggle for a more 
productive, modern society. 

Both needs require substantial educational 
investments. Both needs cannot be met 
fully, at once. Neither can be neglected. 
Without the specialists required for develop- 
ment, there is little hope that a country can 
afford the cost of education for all. But 
without an expansion of basic educational 
opportunity, whole groups and regions are 
effectively barred from participation in na- 
tional progress. 

Choices must be made, and a balance 
struck between the claims for each country’s 
education budget and its supply of educa- 
tional manpower. Educational planning be- 
gins with this dilemma and with the dif- 
ficult questions that flow from it: how fast 
must teachers be trained to staff a given 
rate of primary and secondary school ex- 
pansion? How many agronomists, veteri- 
narians, midwives, engineers, managers, ac- 
countants, and the like will be required to 
maintain progress five, ten, fifteen years in 
the future? At what rate must primary and 
secondary education expand to feed an ex- 
pansion in advanced specialized education? 
Where must schools be placed to distribute 
opportunity fairly among the different re- 
gions and groups in new countries struggling 
towards national unity? 

Educational choices made today in the less- 
developed countries will determine in large 
part their character as self-governing nations 
tomorrow. With AID support, the experience 
of America’s educational community is being 
made available to help other countries plan 
wisely for the future. 

In Nigeria, AID is supporting an evaluation 
by Education and World Affairs of the scope 
and priority of education programs. A simi- 
lar study is planned for Ethiopia in fiscal 
year 1967. In Thailand, a three-party con- 
tract among AID, Michigan State University, 
and the Thai National Economic Development 
Board provides for education planning assist- 
ance to the Ministry of Education. 

With the assistance of the Council on 
Higher Education in the American Republics, 
AID has made a survey of educational plan- 
ning facilities in Chile, Peru, and Guatemala. 
During the past four years AID has made it 
possible for over 100 Latin Americans con- 
nected with planning for educational de- 
velopment to attend seminars on this sub- 
ject under the auspices of the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 

The prospect of joint planning for South- 
east Asia regional education programs was 
opened at a November 1965 meeting of South- 
east Asian Education and Planning Ministers 
convened by the Government of Thailand. 
U.S. Presidential Adviser Eugene Black rep- 
resented the United States at the meeting. 
AID funds are proposed for regional educa- 
tion activities in Southeast Asia in fiscal year 
1967, as well as for a comprehensive educa- 
tional development scheme for Laos. 


Training educational manpower 


A critical bottleneck in expanding educa- 
tional opportunity is a shortage of teachers 
and of institutions to train them in the de- 
veloping countries. AID will expand its as- 
sistance to teacher-training institutions and 
explore new ways to “stretch” existing 
teacher supplies through in-service training, 
television, radio, and other new teaching 
techniques during fiscal year 1967. 

In fiscal year 1966, more than 210,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in normal schools and 
teachers colleges established with AID as- 
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sistance in 37 Asian, African, and Latin 
American countries. 

In Nigeria, funds will be needed in fiscal 
year 1967 to continue the programs of 11 
American universities working to improve 
teacher education and other vocational as- 
pects of higher education. These AID-fi- 
nanced American university teams are assist- 
ing 148 Nigerian educational institutions in- 
cluding four of the country’s five univer- 
sities, three of its advanced teacher training 
colleges, and 50 colleges training elementary 
school teachers. 


Internships for college administrators 


Through a contract with the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
AID is conducting a special program of in- 
ternships in the administration of teacher 
training colleges. The program provides for 
an exchange of presidents of American 
colleges with the presidents of colleges in 
the Philippines, Thailand, Nigeria, and 
Kenya, and it helps to develop school-to- 
school relationships. It will be extended in 
fiscal year 1967. 

AID-financed educational programs also 
train the staff for new centers of excellence 
in higher education in the less-developed 
countries. In India, for example, the In- 
dian Institute of Technology is being estab- 
lished as the dynamic center of national 
scientific training and research with the help 
of an AID-financed consortium of nine 
American universities—the California, Car- 
negie, Case, and Massachusetts Institutes of 
Technology, Ohio State, Princeton, and Pur- 
due Universities, and the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. Scientists from the 
American universities are teaching at the 
new Indian institution, while their Indian 
counterparts and successors complete ad- 
vanced study in the United States. 

Even with a massive attack on the teacher 
shortage, it will be years in many less- 
developed countries before there are enough 
to staff primary and secondary schools in 
every village. On the basis of trials in Nige- 
ria and in Colombia, it appears that tele- 
vision can be a valuable tool to bring educa- 
tion to remote villages and understaffed ur- 
ban classrooms while additional teachers are 
being trained. 

In Colombia, more than 400,000 children in 
1,000 schools are receiving a better education 
through an educational television network 
that now covers 80 percent of the country's 
most densely-populated areas. The network 
means hundreds of schools now have the ad- 
vantage of special subject teachers, and of 
audio-visual teaching materials that would 
not otherwise be available. AID, the Peace 
Corps, and the Colombian Ministry of Edu- 
cation are cooperating on the program. 

In Nigeria, AlD-financed educational tele- 
vision professionals (from the Board of Edu- 
cation of Washington County, Maryland 
( pioneers in the United States) 
are helping to improve and expand radio and 
television instruction, establish permanent 
broadcast sections in the department of edu- 
cation, and develop pilot lesson materials in 
science, English, and mathematics. 

Over 50 of the developing nations now have 
one or more television transmitters but in 
many of the countries educational program 
material is lacking. AID is reviewing the 
possibilities of adapting American material 
and has contracted with the International 
Institute for Educational Planning to study 
the cost, probable results, and other factors 
in using this material in the less-developed 
countries. 


Improving the quality of education 
In addition to teacher training, AID will 
also expand emphasis on improving the qual- 
ity of instruction through in-service train- 
ing, development of improved curricula, and 
support for better, and more, teaching ma- 
terials, 
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Primary reliance in providing this assist- 
ance will be placed on expertise of American 
universities and educational institutions 
working under contract with AID. 

During the past five years, AID has helped 
provide in-service training for more than 
160,000 teachers in Latin America, almost 
82,000 in the Near East and South Asia, 
nearly 24,000 in the Far East, and 33,000 in 
Africa. Much of the in-service training was 
provided—and will continue to be pro- 
vided—by American university teams at work 
overseas on contract with the Agency. 

In-service training is particularly impor- 
tant in school systems which are attempting 
not only a rapid expansion, but a radical 
change from traditional “rote” teaching 
methods to methods that stress creative 
thinking and learning by doing. 


The participation of American educators 


Two recent experiments have shown how 
an even larger cross-section of the American 
educational community than is now repre- 
sented by AID contractors can be involved in 
the improvement of teaching in the less- 
developed countries. 

The first began in India three years ago, 
when four American educators were brought 
there during their summer vacation to in- 
troduce key faculty of Indian colleges and 
secondary schools to modern methods of 
teaching mathematics and science. The ex- 
periment was so successful that in 1965 AID 
brought 200 American educators to India to 
conduct six-week “summer science insti- 
tutes” at 94 locations, with 3,500 Indian 
teachers participating. The scheme will be 
expanded in India and in other countries. 

The second experiment is the “Teach 
Corps,” operating in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica and conducted for AID by the Committee 
on International Relations of the National 
Education Association. Under this program, 
47 skilled American elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers conducted summer work- 
shops for 1,280 teachers in five developing 
countries. The program, designed to improve 
the quality of instruction by existing teach- 
ers, will be expanded in Latin America and 
throughout English-speaking Africa. 

In many countries, a shortage of teaching 
materials— with texts—is a serious 
bottleneck. AID has provided experts to help 
train local education personnel to write and 
publish basic handbooks and lesson mate- 
rials in their own language, and has helped 
establish regional centers to translate and 
help publish and distribute textbooks. 

In the Philippines, AID financed the im- 
port of $4.2 million in paper so that local 
publishing and printing industries could 
meet 80 percent of the country’s textbook 
shortage. To date, 27 million elementary 
and secondary school texts have been made 
available through the program. In Central 
America, more than eight million school 
textbooks have been published for use in 
the schools. An AID loan to Ecuador will 
provide nearly two million books for elemen- 
tary school children, while counterpart funds 
in Brazil will be used in that country's effort 
to provide free textbooks for all children, 

In Africa, AID financed a joint project 
under which African and American educa- 
tors have developed a new series of texts 
in mathematics and science which include 
basic material on health, nutrition, and sani- 
tation as it relates to the countries in which 
the students themselves live. Texts pro- 
duced in this program are now in use on an 
experimental basis in Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Kenya, Ethiopia, Tanzania, 
Zambia, Uganda, and Malawi. 

A special problem in the educational sys- 
tems of many developing countries is the 
need to improve the teaching of English—in 
some cases because this is the lingua franca 
in a nation with many local languages, and 
in every case because it is a major language of 
international communication. 
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Through a contract with English Language 
Services, Inc., AID has developed a self- 
teaching program that includes workbooks, 
films, soundtape, language master cards, and 
the like and is designed to cut the time 
needed to train English language teachers 
from two years or more to about four months. 

After complete testing at several regional 
centers, the system will be made available 
for general use. 


U.S. higher education for foreign students 


The steady expansion, through U.S. assist- 
ance, of excellent centers of higher educa- 
tion in the Far East and the Near East and 
South Asia has reduced somewhat the need 
to bring students from these areas to the 
United States even for advanced work, except 
for highly specialized fields. 

For example, the Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration of Thammasat Univer- 
sity in Thailand, established with help from 
the University of Indiana on contract with 
AID, is now available not only to Thai stu- 
dents, but for students from nearby coun- 
tries. 

Grants to the American University of 
Beirut (AUB) under AID's program for 
American Schools and Hospitals Abroad, 
have helped AUB expand as the outstanding 
educational center in the Middle East and 
to become a major training center for Afri- 
can leaders as well. As part of its own tech- 
nical assistance pr s, AID now sends 
about 600 students from other African and 
Middle Eastern countries to AUB for ad- 
vanced or specialized education. 

Elsewhere, however, AID is increasing its 
support for cooperative programs to bring 
students to U.S. universities for study. The 
Latin American Scholarship Program will 
make it possible for students to receive uni- 
versity training in the United States and re- 
turn to their home countries as faculty 
members in the basic studies programs of lo- 
cal universities. 

The Latin American universities pay the 
costs of student travel and English language 
training, the cooperating American univer- 
sities provide scholarships, and AID provides 
student maintenance costs. The first 150 
students under the program will reach the 
United States in April or May for preliminary 
English language training. 

Under the first such program of its kind— 
the U.S. African Scholarship Program of 
American Universities—1,200 African stu- 
dents have been brought to American uni- 
versities for undergraduate education. 
Another 100 have been brought here for 
graduate study. As the capacity of African 
universities increases, the undergraduate 
component of this program will decrease. 
AID assistance to higher education in Africa 
itself includes a regional program to provide 
scholarships in selected African universities 
for students from other African countries, 


Programs for youth leaders 

Because students from the developing 
countries frequently return to positions of 
unusual responsibility for their age and bear 
a unique leadership role in the development 
of their own country, AID has begun a series 
of specially designed courses and activities 
for youth leaders studying in this country. 

These programs make it possible to provide 
summer leadership experience and practical 
training for selected students, as well as 
fellowships to promising and needy foreign 
students who are not here on government 
grants but could complete their academic 
work more rapidly and effectively with a 
minimum of additional support. 

In fiscal year 1965, AID organized 18 sum- 
mer institutes for some 600 foreign students, 
designed to increase their understanding of 
social and economic development and their 
practical ability to take community leader- 
ship on their return. At one eight-week in- 
stitute, organized for AID by the University 
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of Pittsburgh for 18 students, the mornings 
were devoted to seminars on communica- 
tions, social change and leadership respon- 
sibilities, the afternoons to observation and 
practical training in local industry, business, 
community organizations and government. 
These programs will be continued in this 
coming summer. 


Encouraging non-governmental educational 
assistance 

Some of the most imaginative programs of 
educational assistance, particularly in the 
fields of literacy and rural development, are 
being carried out by private American groups 
and organizations at work in the less-devel- 
oped countries. 

Registered American voluntary agencies, 
working with their counterparts in the less- 
developed countries, are placing increased 
emphasis on community self-help programs 
designed to make villagers literate and teach 
them basic skills needed to establish rural 
industries—small shops to make simple farm 
tools, and other equipment; to produce such 
things as lumber, shoes, and cooking utensils. 

To encourage this, AID makes available 
a wide variety of excess government equip- 
ment at minimum cost, including shipment 
to the country where it is needed. Equip- 
ment can include jeeps for transportation, 
machinery for vocational training schools, 
printing equipment for texts and pamphlets, 
radio and television equipment for educa- 
tional programs, 

Food is available under the Food for Peace 
Program for use as an incentive or part wages 
in self-help school construction programs 
carried out under the leadership of private 
voluntary agencies. 

In cooperation with the Peace Corps, vol- 
untary agencies such as CARE, and citizen 
organizations in the less-developed countries, 
AID is encouraging “‘school-to-school” assist- 
ance, through which American PTA’s and 
other private groups work directly with local 
communities overseas to help build new class- 
rooms, and improve equipment and teaching 
materials. 


Partners of the alliance program 

“School-to-school” assistance to Latin 
America is channeled through the Partners 
of the Alliance program for which AID sup- 
plies staff services and a portion of the travel 
costs. These are examples of the cooperation 
that can be developed through direct school- 
to-school relationships: 

15 public school district in Oregon are pro- 
viding in-service training for Costa Rican 
public school administrators and teachers; 
during their Oregon training, the Costa 
Rican educators help the Oregon districts 
with language and social studies courses. 

High school students in Texas and Virginia 
have collected funds to help equip Peruvian 
Indian village schools and supply vocational 
schools in Peru with school supplies, voca- 
tional training tools, cement mixers, and 
handtools for self-help school construction 
projects. 

An important additional means of promot- 
ing educational development in several less- 
developed countries would be to use US. 
Government-owned currencies which are ex- 
cess to the needs of the United States to es- 
tablish bi-national education foundations, 
The foundations would be modeled on simi- 
lar institutions in the United States and 
would draw upon the experience of their 
American counterparts. Through their pro- 
grams of assistance to local education, the 
foundations would be uniquely equipped to 
stimulate new initiatives in educational tech- 
niques, stimulate private educational activi- 
ties, and focus local attention on such criti- 
cal areas as literacy and the education and 
training of local populations, particularly 
the training of farmers in agricultural tech- 
niques. 
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Self-help in educational development 

As in every other field, the greatest effort 
in the development of educational resources 
must come from within the less-developed 
countries themselves. Even at the outset, 
most of the costs involved in an expanded 
educational system are local costs. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are paid with local currency; 
labor, and most of the material for school 
construction, is available locally. 

AID can provide an important margin of 
help—U.S. training for key educators, Amer- 
ican educators to help with projects over- 
seas, paper, school equipment, and other 
American goods that may not be available in 
the less-developed country itself. 

The less-developed countries have been 
increasing their own budgets for education 
an average of 15 percent annually. They now 
spend about $7 billion from their own re- 
sources for the education of their 1.3 billion 
people—compared with $42 billion the 
United States spends for the formal educa- 
tion of 180 million people. Latin American 
countries together spent the equivalent of 
$2 billion on education in 1965, while AID 
was devoting $32 million to assist education 
in Latin America. 

In most of the developing countries the 
Tesources of local communities can be better 
mobilized to build educational facilities 
themselves. 

The results of AID pilot programs in 
Guatemala, Liberia, and a number of other 
countries, and of private agency programs 
for community development in Latin Amer- 
ica have shown that if villagers are orga- 
nized and provided basic plans and a few 
materials—cement, hardware, metal roof- 
ing—they will build their own schools with 
their own labor to speed the day when an 
education is available to their children. 

In Afghanistan, local communities con- 
structed 140 classrooms through a self-help 
program, and in addition raised the local 
funds to pay teachers’ salaries and purchase 
the initial school equipment. 

From 1963 to 1965, Vietnam villagers con- 
structed over 3,000 hamlet school classrooms 
with AID-supplied materials. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. FASCELL] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. PRICE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H.R. 
15750, to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
15750. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the Committee of Conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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Houses on the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 2950) entitled “An act to 
authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1967 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes.” 


PERMISSION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
tomorrow, the Clerk be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the Senate and that 
the Speaker be authorized to sign any 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


“FEDERAL SUBSIDY OF COMMER- 
CIAL BANKS MUST STOP,” SAYS 
TEXAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. 
Hunter Young, executive vice president 
of Texarkana Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Texarkana, Ark., writes me 
that “the home mortgage market has 
suffered a severe setback in our area due 
to the tight money policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board.” 

Texarkana, Tex., is my hometown, 
just across the street from Texarkana, 
Ark. It disturbs me greatly to know that 
my own constituents and. millions of 
others—homebuilders and consumers, 
particularly—are suffering because of the 
selfish action of a few willful Wall Street 
bankers raising interest rates to historic 
highs so they can line their own pockets 
at everyone else’s expense. 

In addition to the money squeeze, Mr. 
Young accurately describes Federal Gov- 
ernment tax collections deposited in 
commercial banks as “free money.” 
These deposits average $5 to $6 billion 
annually, but the Government receives 
no interest at all. This just does not 
make any sense. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment borrows from these same banks, 
the taxpayers must pay up to 5 percent 
for the use of that money. When the 
commercial banks get the use of the tax- 
payers’ money, the public receives not 
one thin dime in interest. 

Mr. Young suggests that the $150 to 
$200 million the Government would re- 
ceive in interest each year on these ac- 
counts should be applied against the 
national debt. With the national debt 
increasing each year due to ever-rising 
interest rates, it seems to me that Mr. 
Young has hit the nail on the head. 
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The combination of high interest and 
tight money is a double-barreled blow 
to the average American. His legitimate 
housing needs go unsatisfied and he is 
saddled with a greater and greater in- 
terest burden to keep the Government 
running. 

With unanimous consent, I will insert 
Mr. Young's letter at this point in the 
RECORD: 

TEXARKANA FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Texarkana, Ark., June 27, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PAT MAN: May we take this op- 
portunity to express our appreciation for 
your continued fight to save the savings and 
loan industry. 

The home mortgage market has suffer 1 
a severe setback in our own area due to the 
“tight money” policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board 


We feel that our place in todays economy 
should be maintained. Home ownership 
made possible by our industry plays a major 
role in the American Way of Life. The 
salvation of our industry is certainly in the 
public interest. 

It is our opinion that the Comptroller of 
the Currency, with his free wheeling policy 
of allowing Commercial Banks to engage 
themselves in almost any business, should 
be replaced by an individual with the public 
interest at heart. 

Savings and Loan Associations should be 
allowed to act as a depository for Federal, 
State and Local funds, as we too can use 
free money. If not, the Banks should have 
to pay for this money and the income used 
to lower our National Debt. We should be 
allowed a precentage (we suggest 10% of 
legal requirement) investment in Federal 
Home Loan Bank securities, the highest yield 
government securities on todays market. If 
we must pay 5.75% for borrowed money, 
then we should be allowed to cover part of 
this expense with Federal Home Loan Bank 
securities as a part of required liquidity. 

We in the First Congressional District of 
Texas are indeed fortunate and proud that 
you represent us. 

Yours very truly, 
J. HUNTER YOUNG, 
Executive Vice President. 


MR. PAT DUBOIS, NEW PRESIDENT 
OF INDEPENDENT BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, WARNS THAT FREE 
ENTERPRISE AND HEALTHY COM- 
PETITION IN BANKING CAN 
FLOURISH ONLY BY AVOIDING 
THE EVILS OF CONCENTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
young president of the 6,200 members of 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Pat DuBois, writing in the 
July issue of the Independent Banker, 
sounded the alarm that in banking, as 
in every other important American in- 
dustry, the threat of superconcentra- 
tion is a threat to free enterprise itself. 

Mr. DuBois states that unregulated 
expansion in banking, whether it be by 
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branching, holding companies or merg- 
ers, begets monopolistic control of money 
and credit that is harmful to America. 

All Members of Congress should be 
acutely aware of these sentiments ex- 
pressed by this leader of grassroots 
banking. With unanimous consent, I 
insert the entire article at this point in 
the RECORD: 


THE FIGHT ror SURVIVAL—THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE IBAA PREDICTS THAT FREE ENTERPRISE 
AND HEALTHY COMPETITION WILL FLOURISH 
IN BANKING IF WE Avorn THE EVILS OF CON- 
CENTRATION 

(By Pat DuBois) 


(Pat DuBois, president of the First State 
Bank of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, was elected 
president of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America at the association's re- 
cent convention in Las Vegas, Nevada. He 
is a member of the Minnesota legislature and 
has served as chairman of the Agriculture- 
Rural America Committee of the IBAA. This 
article is adapted from his address before 
the 76th annual convention of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association in Minneapolis.) 

Often I'm asked, “What is an independent 
bank?” Or, “What does the Independent 
Bankers Association believe in and what is it 
trying to accomplish?” Sometimes, when 
these or similar questions are asked by some- 
one who doesn't believe in our philosophy, 
there is a fine spray of gravel accompanying 
the query. This might be in the form of a 
follow-up question like “Why does the IBAA 
continue its ‘obsession’ on the subject of 
branch banking?” 

A good test of whether a bank ranks as an 
independent can be supplied by the answers 
to three questions I would pose, namely: 
“Where are policy decisions made?” How 
much attention is paid to even the smallest 
borrower by the top officers of the bank?” and 
“How far can the buck be passed before 
a decision is made?” 

A bank ceases to be an independent when 
it has a large branch system covering a 
wide geographical area or when it becomes 
a part of a bank holding company network. 
In situtaions such as this, policy is dictated 
from a headquarters that is distantly un- 
aware of the personal factors that can tip 
the balance in favor of a loan applicant. 
The rule book is applied by direction and 
closely adhered to for decision. 

Basic to the beliefs and program of the 
Independent Bankers Association of America 
is the conviction that the independent bank 
of, by, and for the community must continue 
to be a vital instrument in the continued 
growth and prosperity of our nation. 

If the independent banks of this great 
country cease to function in this role, then 
the America we know today will be a totally 
different and much less desirabie place in 
which to live. 

In considering what our association be- 
lieves in and fosters, we are guided by strong 
convictions about the kind of banking sys- 
tem that is best for America. These con- 
victions have their foundation in the policy 
for American banking that has been set by 
the Congress since the founding of our na- 
tion and by the iegislatures of the various 
states. This policy has been affirmed by the 
courts in numerous decisions. 

We believe this nation should continue to 
foster a diffused system of banking that dis- 
perses control of money and credit among 
many instead of concentrating this control 
in a few huge institutions, 

Our association believes that the diffused 
system is best and we further believe that 
most Americans agree with our objectives. 
Even some of the people I know who are em- 
ployed by bank holding companies or hold- 
ing company banks have assured me, in mo- 
ments of candor, that they could not quarrel 
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with our philosophy, conceding there is more 
job satisfaction and other rewards in inde- 
pendent banking. 

The Independent Bankers Association of 
America believes that unregulated expansion 
in banking, whether it be by branching, hold- 
ing companies, or mergers, begets monopolis- 
tic control of money and credit that is harm- 
ful to America. 


AVOID CONCENTRATION EVILS 


Private enterprise and healthy competition 
should be permitted to flourish in American 
banking and will flourish if we avoid the 
evils of concentration. At the same time, I 
realize that we must continue to live with 
an overlay of sensible supervision by state 
and federal governments. The laudable pur- 
poses of this supervision are protection of our 
depositors’ money and the preservation of 
meaningful competition in banking. 

This brings me to our strong convictions 
on the subject of branch banking. The pol- 
icy of our association is to oppose branching 
in those states where it is not permitted and 
to limit it in states where it is allowed. We 
also favor tight controls over bank holding 
companies. 

This is our policy because it has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly that when branching 
or holding company banking takes hold, the 
public is served less well, because there are 
fewer alternative sources of credit. When 
banking concentration exists in any form, 
there is less chance for independent banks 
to survive and prosper. 


BASIC TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


In a nation whose philosophy of govern- 
ment is based on the concept of dispersion 
of political power, the dispersion of economic 
power would seem to need no further 
elaboration. It is basic and fundamental. 

The association of which I am president 
consists of thousands of progressive banks 
whose policies demonstrate their belief in 
our dynamic economy. Our association act- 
ing as spokesman for these banks knows 
that to curb branching and holding com- 
panies is a “must” to insure the best possi- 
ble service for the banking needs of America. 
This is not an effort to preserve the “status 
quo.” It is instead a dedication to a re- 
quirement that is basic to retention of free 
enterprise in banking. 

When I say that branching and holding 
company banking increase concentration of 
money and credit, I don’t ask that you take 
my word for it. The best single factual 
source I know to support this can be found 
in the FDIC reports. The 1964 report, latest 
available, has this information documented 
in table number 48 on page 141. 

Without chancing the confusion that 
comes from extensive quoting of figures, let 
me highlight this table for you. The various 
states are listed in three categories—the 16 
permitting statewide branch banking, the 16 
with limited area branch banking prevalent 
and the 18 with unit banking prevalent. 

For each state in each category, the table 
lists the percentage of deposits in the largest 
banks or holding company bank groups. 
Generally, concentration is shown to be 
greatest in states with statewide branching 
and least in the unit banking states. The 
limited area branching states fall into an 
intermediate category, so far as concentra- 
tion is concerned. 

NEW GROUND RULES 


To preserve meaningful competition in 
banking, our association works at both state 
and national levels for ground rules that 
permit the independent bank to survive and 
prosper. 

Recently we tried—and I regret to say we 
were unsuccessful—to strengthen the Bank 
Holding Company Act, which we were instru- 
Mental in passing in 1956. Our purpose was 
to close a loophole that is permitting hold- 
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ing company banks in various states to ac- 
quire banks in violation of the intent of the 
law. The loophole has been exploited for 
bank acquisitions in South Dakota, Montana 
and Nebraska. 

We were successful in the first session of 
this Congress in preventing complete emas- 
culation of the Bank Merger Act. 

As you know, mergers provide another 
route for acquisitions that bring about con- 
centration. Had it not been for the strenu- 
ous efforts of our association, I’m confident 
the Bank Merger Act would have been en- 
acted in its original form. This would have 
ended application of antitrust laws to bank 
mergers. 

As introduced, the merger bill was special 
privilege legislation for a number of big 
banks that wanted to terminate antitrust 
proceedings pending against them. As en- 
acted, the bill did terminate some of the 
pending cases, but application of the anti- 
trust laws to banking was retained. We be- 
lieve this retention was of great and fun- 
damental importance to our present system 
of banking. 

At our recent convention in Las Vegas, we 
registered our opposition to the cease and 
desist bill you've read so much about. Most 
repugnant of this bill's provisions is one that 
would permit the federal government to toss 
you out of your bank, even without a hear- 
ing, for unspecified banking practices of 
which a federal supervisory agency disap- 
proved. 

We followed through on our convention 
resolution with a verbal presentation of testi- 
mony to the Subcommittee on Financial In- 
stitutions of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Basically, our stand re- 
sists imposition of federal control at the ex- 
pense of states’ rights. 


MORE COMPLICATED TODAY 


I have been associated with the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of America, in one 
capacity or another, for a long time. There- 
fore, I am familiar with the issues this asso- 
ciation has had to deal with over the years. 
Having this background and experience, it 
impresses me that the problems that con- 
front banking today are more complicated 
and difficult than ever before. 

What has become banking's most vexa- 
tious problem was triggered by the Federal 
Reserve Board action increasing the maxi- 
mum interest rate on certificates of deposit 
to 5% per cent. It's no secret that the Fed 
took this action to help large New York City 
banks retain many billions of dollars in 
CDs held by foreign investors, 

While the Fed action helped the New York 
banks in their competition for investments 
from abroad, it also forced other banks 
throughout the nation to climb on the inter- 
est rate merry-go-round, 

As the battle for savings heated up, Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT Patman, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, in- 
troduced a bill to require that commercial 
banks cease to issue negotiable certificates 
of deposit. An obvious slap at the big New 
York banks, this proposal, too, would cause 
reverberations in just about every bank in 
the nation. 


“BE DAMNED TO THE SMALL” 


Subsequently, Representative RICHARD L. 
OTTINGER of New York, a member of Mr. 
PATMAN’s committee, proposed that com- 
mercial banks be prohibited from accepting 
certificates of deposit in amounts of less 
than $15,000. It requires no crystal ball to 
know what the Ottinger proposal would do 
to just about every bank, including the one 
with which I am associated. 

Once again it appears that an effort is 
being made in Washington to cut the cloth 
for the big and be damned to the small. At 
the proper time, we'll be there to remind the 
lawmakers of the problems of the small. 
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As we all know so well, the deposit ratioin 
country banks is heavy with time money. 
ranging up to 80 per cent, and a substantial 
portion of time deposits in country banks 
consists of CDs. To eliminate this form of 
saving for small savers would cause grave 
damage to these banks. 

The proposals I already have mentioned 
are among a number that have been tossed 
into the hopper of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. Another proposal of 
interest is Joint Resolution 1148, which would 
put a ceiling of 444% on all interest pay- 
ments of banks insured by the FDIC, other 
than mutual savings banks. 

Since being authorized to pay higher in- 
terest rates, banks have stepped up their 
efforts to lure more dollars from savers. Some 
banks now pay 5½ per cent on deposits as 
small as $25. Higher rates paid by banks are 
in a large part responsible for an outflow of 
cash from savings and loan associations. The 
tight situation in which some S&Ls find 
themselves has halted construction of many 
single and multiple unit dwellings. 


SAVINGS AND LOANS EFFECTIVE LOBBYISTS 


It’s long been recognized that the savings 
and loans maintain an effective lobby in 
Washington. The National Association of 
Home Builders aren't amateurs in the lobby- 
ing business, either. Both groups were, I'm 
sure, influential in the introduction of Joint 
Resolution 1148 and other measures designed 
to improve the competitive position of S&Ls. 

The tighter the competitive squeeze banks 
put on savings and loans and mutual savings 
banks, the louder will be the cries from those 
savings institutions for broader powers to 
make them more competitive with commer- 
cial banks. New York State recently granted 
such powers to mutual savings banks and 
S&Ls. 

Perhaps the federal agencies are about to 
take a new look at the role of the S&Ls and 
mutual savings banks in our economy. Gov- 
ernor J. L. Robertson of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who has long been sympathetic with 
the philosophy of independent banking, had 
this to say in a recent address to the Illinois 
Bankers Association: 

„. . The problems of competition among 
commercial banks, mutual savings banks, 
and sayings and loans call for unbiased, 
thoughtful consideration. Our need is for 
fiexibile uniformity rather than rigid special- 
ization. Our responsibility is to accommo- 
date our depository institutions to the ex- 
panding needs of our communities and our 
nation. This demands more than broaden- 
ing of present institutional lending powers, 
It requires a significant revision of our phi- 
losophy of the organization and operation of 
the depository system.” 

Is Governor Robertson’s statement perhaps 
an indication of things to come, a clue of 
what we may face in our continuing fight 
for survival? Time will supply the answer. 


ASSURE MANAGEMENT SUCCESSION 


In closing, I wish to make these points of 
importance to you and your bank: 

I'm sure most of you share my desire to 
perpetuate independent banking. If you 
want your bank to remain independent, you 
should be looking ahead to the day when 
you no longer will be active in its manage- 
ment. 

As a starting point, offer the second and 
third men in your bank the opportunity to 
make decisions. Increase their authority as 
they demonstrate they have earned the right 
for more. Inaugurate a profit-sharing plan 
so that those who work with you may ac- 
cumulate money that can be used to “buy 
in” at some time before you bow out. 

You've all heard the expression, “Good 
things don’t happen; they must be planned 
for.” Planning now for future objectives 
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will be a key factor in continuing your bank 
as an “independent.” 


A WORD ABOUT PROFITS 


Now a few words about bank profits, one of 
those vital, close-to-the-heart subjects. 

Let me urge you to consider the quality 
and liquidity of bank assets above and be- 
yond the desire to earn a profit. 

Good bank management will earn profit, 
but how much is banking entitled to? Why 
the common belief that this year’s profit 
must exceed last year’s? Is it not the better 
part of wisdom for a bank to forego some 
profits in times of abnormal competition? 
Isn't the cause of prudence better served by 
more attention to soundness and quality of 
loans and reasonable liquidity? 

The right answers to these questions will 
be key factors in whether you and I win 
“The Fight for Survival.” 


VIRTUAL MONOPOLY ON THE PRO- 
DUCTION AND SALE OF MOLYB- 
DENUM 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, while the 
House was out on a short recess an event 
took place which I believe is very im- 
portant to the House of Representatives 
and to the Members thereof, as well as to 
the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, we have in this Nation a 
virtual monopoly on the production and 
sale of molybdenum. 

Mr. Speaker, 90 percent of the special- 
ty steel industry is located in the State 
of Pennsylvania. This industry, Mr. 
Speaker, depends upon molybdenum for 
its existence. 

Mr. Speaker, as the condition has ex- 
isted over the past few years the only 
reason by which we have been able to 
maintain any kind of productivity in spe- 
cialty tool steels in particular is that we 
have been able from time to time to tap 
our stockpile. I have discussed this proc- 
ess. of tapping the stockpile with the 
molybdenum producers; namely, Metal 
Climax and Molly Corporations which 
have been exporting from the United 
States a portion of the molybdenum re- 
sources that are needed here in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been fighting to 
try to have the tariff set aside for a pe- 
riod of 2 years, the same as this House of 
Representatives has done in the matter 
of nickel in order that Canadian Molly, 
which is in sufficient supply, can be 
brought into the United States in order 
to preserve our stockpile. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
increase in price in molybdenum at this 
time is made possible because the U.S. 
surplus or, rather, stockpile, has reached 
a stage where no more can be taken from 
it. They have the tariff protection, an 
exorbitant tariff, against a needed raw 
material for this Nation. They have 
that locked up so that Metal Climax can 
now increase the price, because of its 
virtual monopoly over this matter, and 
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we have now terminated or curtailed all 
production of the tool steel industry. 

Mr. Speaker, without the tool steel in- 
dustry, this Nation cannot survive. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that I ask 
at this time that the Committee on 
Ways and Means take up my piece of leg- 
islation which is now pending before that 
committee, in order to open up the tariff 
for 2 years, in order to allow the im- 
portations in competition with a mo- 
nopoly supply in this country, and I 
call upon Gardner Ackley to do some- 
thing about this increase, which repre- 
sents an increase which is higher per 
pound for steel than if the minimum 
wage had gone to a $2 minimum wage. 

Mr. Speaker, frankly I was amazed to 
read in last Saturday’s newspapers that 
Climax Molybdenum Co., a division of 
American Metal Climax, Inc., increased 
its molybdenum prices by 5 percent. 

As I have said, these price increases 
were put into effect by a company that 
has a monopolistic position in the sup- 
ply of this rare metal. This is a com- 
pany that earned $60 million after taxes 
on $475 million on sales for a return of 
more than 17 percent on stockholder 
equity. Prices of molybdenum already 
have risen more than 20 percent since 
1961 which would indicate that such in- 
creases were sufficient to cover any cost 
increases of the company. 

I would like to point out that the cost 
to the tool and specialty steel industry 
could run as high as $4 million. Is it not 
conceivable that steel producers would 
then have to raise prices to cover this 
cost? 

As you know, there was a severe mo- 
lybdenum shortage in this country for 
the last year and molybdenum had been 
rationed by the molybdenum producers 
to the steel industry. I urged the Presi- 
dent at that time to put export controls 
on molybdenum and to release molyb- 
denum from the stockpile. The Govern- 
ment decided to release surplus molybde- 
num from the stockpile which I under- 
stand will be used up by the middle of 
next year. 

I subsequently introduced H.R. 10362 
which would suspend the duty on molyb- 
denum coming into this country. This 
bill would guarantee a greater supply of 
molybdenum and would alleviate any 
further shortages. It would also have 
the benefit of giving American Metal Cli- 
max competition from the molybdenum 
producers in Canada. This could be a 
great equalizer on molybdenum prices. I 
therefore urge Gardner Ackley, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and other administrative 
officials to support this bill which could 
have the effect of reducing molybdenum 
pea: I hope it will be passed this ses- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit a news item cov- 
ering this increase as well as recent cor- 
respondence on this subject: 

MOLYBDENUM PRICE RAISED BY SECOND FIRM 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

Price increases for molybdenum spread to- 
day despite outspoken opposition by the 
Johnson administration. 

Molybdenum Corp. of America announced 


it was raising its prices an average 5 percent, 
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effective immediately, in line with increases 
announced Friday by American Metal Climax, 
Ine. 

Molybdenum, which has been in short sup- 
ply, is an alloying agent used in production 
of high-grade steel. The two companies rais- 
ing prices account for the bulk of molybde- 
num output in the non-Communist world. 

Gardner Ackley, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, issued 
a statement Saturday denouncing the price 
boost by American Metal Climax as “totally 
unjustified and. . . inflationary,” especially 
in view of the company’s high profit rate. 

“I certainly hope that other producers of 
molybdenum products will refrain from fol- 
lowing this action by Climax,” Ackley said 
then. 

His statement opposing the price increases 
revived a dormant element of the adminis- 
trations anti-inflation policies. The admin- 
istration has avoided public showdowns over 
prices for many months, in favor of efforts at 
private persuasion. 

There had not been a public fight over 
prices since the administrations battle with 
the steel industry last January, which re- 
sulted in a partial rollback of announced 
increases. 

Vasco METALS CORP., 
LATROBE, PA., July 6, 1966. 
Subject: Senate Resolution 149. 
Hon. Jonn H. Dent, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DENT: As you may 
know, over 90% of the specialty steel in- 
dustry in the United States is centered in 
our state of Pennsylvania. As described in 
the attached remarks by Dr. Roberts, as 
the representative of a specialty steel in- 
dustry group, its very existence is being 
seriously threatened by the tremendous 
growth of imports, which can effect not only 
the jobs of many thousands of workers but, 
in fact, be vital to our national security. 
Without the highly alloyed tool materials 
and unique steels manufactured by this 
highly specialized segment of the steel in- 
dustry, our defense program could grind to 
a halt in a time of national emergency. Its 
importance might be likened to the bearing 
industry, which it supplies, and other vital 
industries so essential to a country's defense. 

Accordingly, for the welfare of both Penn- 
sylvania and the United States, it is very im- 
portant that Senate Resolution 149 be voted 
on favorably at this session. Your con- 
sideration of this matter will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vasco METALS CORP., 
JOHN C. HAMAKER, Jr., 
Vice President, Technology. 
JuLy 5, 1966. 

Subject: H.R. 10362. 
Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mitts: It is our under- 
standing that the above Bill sponsored by 
Congressman JoHN H. DENT is to be con- 
sidered by you as Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the near future. 

We and other specialty steel producers use 
considerable quantities of molybdenum in 
the production of tool steel and other alloys 
of prime importance to our national effort. 
We believe this Bill which would exclude 
molybdenum from tariff control, at least un- 
til we are assured of a sufficient supply, would 
be to the national interest. 

Molybdenum is one of our most impor- 
tant alloys for cutting tools and high tem- 
perature applications and currently we are 
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suffering due to our inability to obtain suf- 

ficient quantities on the open market for 

our normal production work. 7 

Yours very truly, 
VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL Co., 
Henry R. WIMMERSBERGER, 
President. 

Copy to: Hon. JoRN H. DENT, U. S. House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

LAT STEEL LOBE, 
Latrobe, Pa., July 5, 1966. 

Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 

Chairman of the Ways and Mean Commit- 
tee, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Latrobe Steel Company urgently supports 
H R 10362 lifting import duty on molyb- 
denum during the shortage period. Domes- 
tic shortages combined with large exporta- 
tion of domestic production make it essential 
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Molybdenum compounds ovided for in item 
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that supplies from all sources be available 
to domestic consumers at competitive prices. 
Latrobe Steel Company a large producer of 
cutting tool material and high temperature 
alloys requiring molybdenum urgently re- 
quires adequate supplies. Your assistance 
on passage of HR 10362 will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 
Marcus W. Saxman III. 
CO: Joun H. DENT. 


H.R. 10362 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
part B of part 1 of the appendix to title I 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (Tariff Schedules of 
the United States; 28 F.R., part II, Aug. 17, 
1963; 77A Stat.; 19 U.S.C. 1202) is amended 
by inserting immediately preceding item 
911.70 the following new items: 


On or before 
419.60, part 2C, schedule 4 ee Soc per Ib. on molybde- 6/30/67 
— 55 content+15% ad 
val. 

911.32 | Mixtures of two or more inorganic compounds, in On or before 
chief value of molybdenum ovided for in 6/30/67 
item 423.88, part 2C, schedule 4) Free | 50¢ per Ib. on molybde- 

— 5 content 15% ad 
val. 

911.33 | Molybdenum ore (provided for in item 601.33, On or before 
part 1, schedule 6)- --..- <5. et Free | 35¢ per Ib. on molybde- 6/30/67 

num content. 
E aes (provided for in part 2J, schedule On or before 
$ 6/30/67 

911.34 Waste and scrap (item 628.70) Free | 50% ad val. 

911.35 Unwrought (item 628.72) Free | 50¢ per Ib. on molybde- 
— content 18% ad 
val. 

911. 36 Wrought (item 628.74) Free 60% ad val. * 


Sec. 2. (a) The amendment made by the 
first section of this Act shall apply to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) Duty-free treatment with respect to 
any article provided for in item 419.60, 423.88, 
601.33, 628.70, 628.72, or 628.74 of title I of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 shall not apply after 
June 30, 1967, except pursuant to a trade 
agreement which is entered into under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 before July 1, 
1967. For purposes of section 201 (a) (2) 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 
U.S.C., sec. 1821 (a) (2)), in the case of such 
a trade agreement the duty-free treatment 
provided by item 911.31, 911.32, 911.33, 911.34, 
911.35, or 911.36 of title I of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 shall be considered as existing duty- 
free treatment. 


FOOD IRRADIATION PROGRAM 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions in the past I and other mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy furnished to this body our views 
on the national food irradiation pro- 
gram. We have provided reports on 
progress in the program being made by 
both the Department of the Army in the 
sterilization of food by irradiation and by 
the AEC in its program which involves 
the pasteurization of food by the irradia- 
tion process. 

In June of 1965 the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy’s Subcommittee on Re- 
search, Development, and Radiation, of 
which I am chairman, held hearings on 


the radiation processing of foods. Dur- 
ing these hearings there was clear evi- 
dence that significant progress was being 
made on many of the items under study. 
It was noted, however, that the Food and 
Drug Administration up to that time had 
approved for public consumption only 
irradiated bacon, irradiated wheat prod- 
ucts, and irradiated potatoes. This is 
still the case. 

I have been concerned that the review 
and approvals of petitions by the Food 
and Drug Administration has not kept 
pace with the development work. Please 
understand that I recognize the need for 
careful study to insure that the product 
that is being approved is highly nutri- 
tious, palatable, and will have no unto- 
ward side effects on any segment of our 
population. I was concerned that an 
apparent delay in the handling of peti- 
tions might have been in part attribut- 
able to a lack of appreciation of the work 
that has been done and of the potential 
benefits that can result from the adop- 
tion of this new technique for the pres- 
ervation of certain food products. I ex- 
pressed this concern in a letter dated 
June 2, 1966, to Chairman Seaborg of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He has 
responded in a letter dated June 17, 1966. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to make copies 
of these letters a part of the Recorp. 

I am very much encouraged by Dr. 
Seaborg’s response and I am hopeful that 
his enthusiasm will be reflected through- 
out both the developmental and the reg- 
ulatory programs. I do not think we 
should delude ourselves by assuming that 
in this day and age a program can al- 
ways succeed on the basis of its own 
merit. Programs that are small in terms 
of dollars or expenditure of scientific 
manpower run the risk of being over- 
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looked. There is a continual struggle for 
the research dollar. There is the com- 
petition for the time and attention of 
top management. In the Army and in 
the AEC as well, items that directly af- 
fect the national security are given the 
highest priority. I believe that it is at 
times necessary to draw special atten- 
tion to programs that, though they be 
relatively small in magnitude, are well 
conceived, well executed, and hold prom- 
ise of widespread application. They can 
represent the dedicated efforts of com- 
petent scientists and may well hold the 
promise of great benefit to mankind. 
This food preservation program is, in my 
mind, such a program. 

I have taken personal interest in both 
the AEC’s and Army’s food irradiation 
program because I believe they are 
worthwhile programs and should go for- 
ward. It is, of course, an ultimate goal 
that private industry will take over the 
main effort of this program when a com- 
mercial application can be identified and 
the necessary approvals have been re- 
ceived. During the aforementioned 
hearings by the Joint Committee a num- 
ber of representatives of private industry 
told of their interest in the program and 
their hopes for commercial application 
in the future. The Department of Com- 
merce, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Department of Army have been 
holding discussions with private indus- 
try in an attempt to find the necessary 
support so that a cooperative Govern- 
ment-private industry food irradiation 
plant can be designed, constructed and 
operated. The Government would plan 
to make a significant contribution to the 
initial costs of this plant. In addition 
it would guarantee a certain throughput 
so that, in effect, during the early years 
of this first-of-a-kind plant the operat- 
ing costs of the plant would be shared. 

I have been informed that discussions 
with the principal meatpackers of this 
country have made it clear that the 
amount of meat products proposed to 
be purchased by the Government was 
not considered sufficient by industry rep- 
resentatives. They believe that in order 
for an agreement to be reachec. the Gov- 
ernment should offer to take a larger 
portion of the plant’s output. There is 
some indication that some of the Gov- 
ernment participants are not yet con- 
vinced of the desirability of increasing 
the Government’s commitments during 
initial years of operation for the purpose 
of assuring that the project will get un- 
derway. 

I should say that the intent here is to 
get a plant into operation for the purpose 
of learning the problems and techniques 
associated with the operation of a food 
irradiation facility of this type. It is all 
very well to do research on food products 
where the volumes are low and each 
package of food is, in effect, handled by a 
technician in a very special way. We 
have proceeded beyond that stage, and 
we are now ready on a number of prod- 
ucts to have trained but nontechnical 
personnel handle large volumes of meat 
products in a manner similar to that 
used in the meatpacking industry. The 
Army, I understand, is prepared to use 
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fairly large quantities of irradiated meat 
products in order to get additional in- 
formation on acceptability for inclusion 
in the diet of our fighting men. 

A year or more will be required for the 
design and construction of this proposed 
plant. As I indicated earlier, the Food 
and Drug Administration has already 
approved public consumption of irradi- 
ated bacon, and I have been informed 
that the Army yesterday has fully docu- 
mented and submitted to the Food and 
Drug Administration a petition for the 
approval of irradiated ham. I think it is 
important that the construction of facili- 
ties for the food irradiation program pro- 
ceed on an orderly schedule so that when 
the facilities are needed they are avail- 
able and can be put to use. I think it is 
equally important that at as early a stage 
as possible we bring private industry into 
this program, because it is clear that the 
know-how of industry is a necessary in- 
gredient for a successful overall program. 

Therefore, I would like to again say 
that I shall encourage the Army and 
other Government agencies involved to 
make every effort to reach an agreement 
with those representatives of private in- 
dustry who recognize the potential of this 
program and are willing to commit some 
of their own funds for the building and 
operation of facilities because of the pos- 
sible long-range benefits and profits 
which may accrue. 

The letters mentioned before follow: 


JorntT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 


STATES, 
June 2, 1986. 
Hon. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: As you know, the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s research and 
development program is exceedingly broad 
in scope and includes a wide range of proj- 
ects extending from those vital to the com- 
mon defense and security of this country, to 
those which might be described as incidental 
benefits deriving from peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. With such a broad 
involving many scientific disciplines, it is 
understandably difficult for the Commis- 
sioners to find the time to give detailed at- 
tention to what might be described as major 
development projects; let alone time for close 
study and management of the smaller pro- 
grams. 

I am writing because of a continuing in- 
terest that I have had in the AEC’s Food 
Irradiation Program, a program which is 
small in terms of funds and scientific man- 
power in relation to many other Commis- 
sion efforts. I believe, however, that this 
program has far-reaching significance in 
terms of the benefits which it holds out for 
mankind. We are living in a time when 
world food supplies are inadequate to meet 
the demands of the present population. Pre- 
dictions for the future envision even a more 
dismal picture than the present one. A 
large fraction of the world’s food supplies is 
continuously being lost through bacterial 
spoilage as the result of improper or inade- 
quate refrigeration. In addition, large 
quantities of vital grain products are ruined 
by insect infestation. 

Radiation processing of food has demon- 
strated its capability to sterilize, pasteurize, 
and disinfect food products effectively. A 
great deal of scientific data concerning this 
program have been gathered, and for the 
most part they are favorable. As an example 
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of a feasible application of radiation proc- 
essing to a food product, it has been demon- 
strated that radiation treatment of poultry 
and poultry products is an effective means 
of preventing the spread of salmonella in- 
fection. The significance of preventing the 
spread of this infection was highlighted by 
President Johnson in the January 1966 Eco- 
nomic Report of the President as follows: 

“Foodborne diseases are being increasingly 
recognized as a leading cause of acute sick- 
ness in this country and probably account for 
more illmess than all other environmental 
elements combined. Salmonellosis—the 
most serious such disease—now is much more 
widespread than it was 15 years ago because 
of inadequate controls in new methods of 
food production and processing.” 

As you know, to date, the Food and Drug 
Administration has approved for general con- 
sumption only irradiated bacon, grain prod- 
ucts, and potatoes. Other petitions for ir- 
radiated foods have been before the FDA for 
some time, and an increasing number are in 
preparation for submission in the near fu- 


As I have already indicated I have taken 
a personal interest in the Food Irradiation 
Program throughout the years, and a similar 
concern has been displayed by other mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee. I am disap- 
pointed that I have not seen evidence of an 
equally strong interest in this program on 
the part of the Commission. In my opinion, 
if you as Chairman of the AEC, were to dis- 
play such an interest this would have a salu- 
tary impact, particularly with respect to en- 
couraging the prompt, as well as thorough, re- 
view of petitions submitted for radiation 
processed foods. 

I was very pleased—and I am sure that you 
were too—to see the invigorating effect on the 
Food Irradiation Program that resulted from 
the Food and Drug Administration’s ap- 
proval, in the spring of 1963, of irradiated 
bacon for consumption by the general public. 
I am growing concerned that we may have 
lost the momentum which resulted from this 
approval, and the subsequent favorable ac- 
tion on grain products and potatoes. Accord- 
ingly, I urge that you devote special atten- 
tion to the needs of this program in order 
to help assure that the pace of progress, as 
measured by FDA clearance of specific peti- 
tions, be commensurate with the rate of ac- 
cumulation of scientific data in this new and 
promising field. 

I would appreciate receiving any comments 
you may have on the views which I have ex- 
pressed. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Research, 
Development and Radiation. 
U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1966. 

Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Research, De- 
velopment and Radiation, Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Congress of 
the United States. 

Dear MEL: I am sympathetic to the views 
you have expressed on the AEC's Radiation 
Preservation of Foods Program, and I know 
that the other Commissioners join me in as- 
suring you of our enthusiasm for this prom- 
ising new technology. We have every inten- 
tion of continuing to support the program 
vigorously. In fact, I and my “colleagues 
have stated publicly on several occasions that 
we look forward to the time when the bene- 
fits of this process will become available to 
the consumer throughout the world. Yet, 
we recognize the complexities our scientists 
face in proving beyond reasonable doubt that 
radiation processing of foods does not ad- 
versely effect their quality and wholesome- 
ness. 
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Procedures for obtaining clearances to per- 
mit unlimited public consumption of radia- 
tion-processed foods are both laborious and 
expensive to carry out, particularly because 
each class of food product is considered in- 
dependently of other classes. Thus each peti- 
tion for clearance represents a new approach 
usually without precedent. Our concern 
over this protracted matter resulted in an 
intensive review of the status of the program 
about a year ago, prior to the hearings held 
on the same subject by the Joint Committee. 
Since that time we have had occasion to re- 
view the program specifically again as part 
of our general review of the AEC’s budget 
submittal to Congress. For planning pur- 
poses, we have authorized extension of the 
program beyond FY 1967, subject to approval 
by the Bureau of the Budget and Congress. 
We fully appreciate the situation where the 
exhaustive detail required to assure process 
efficacy and wholesomeness could not have 
been anticipated in the earlier years, since no 
ground rules for the granting of clearances 
had been laid down at the inception of the 
program. In fact, the ground rules continue 
to change as we progress with the technology. 

More recently—in fact, two weeks ago—the 
Commission began making arrangements to 
meet with Commissioner James Goddard of 
the Food and Drug Administration to dis- 
cuss the objectives of the AEC program and 
then to explore with him any means by which 
the granting of clearances for irradiated 
foods could be expedited. This is not a mat- 
ter of academic interest on our part. We 
know that many food processors are inter- 
ested in one or more facets of the program 
and will not commit themselves further until 
the clearances are obtained. At this junc- 
ture, we are unable to anticipate the outcome 
of the meeting with Commissioner Goddard. 
I will be happy to advise you of the outcome. 

From the operational side, several impor- 
tant advances have been made recently: 
(1) our large mobile irradiator has been de- 
livered to California and will soon be in 
operation there, processing field crops in co- 
operation with the farming industry; (2) 
ground breaking for the large Hawaii Devel- 
opment Irradiator is planned for July 18; 
(3) a solicitation of proposals for a contract 
to operate our fourth portable food irradiator 
has been made, and upon completion of the 
irradiator in October, it will be put into 
service on a cooperative basis with several 
industrial firms in succession. One or more 
of these are particularly interested in the 
control of Salmonellae—a point mentioned 
in your letter; (4) the world’s first grain ir- 
radiator will be put into operation this sum- 
mer, at Savannah, Georgia, and will be made 
available to the grain and flour industry; 
(5) the petition to FDA for clearance of 
strawberries was submitted in April. 

In still another direction, our study on the 
cost-benefit relationships of selected parts of 
the food program is progressing well, and we 
expect that our contractor will soon be able 
to begin the consumer attitude survey which 
is an integral part of the study. 

In general, the program is progressing ac- 
cording to plan, and the granting of more 
clearances would be a most timely reward 
for the efforts that have been expended by 
you, the Joint Committee, the AEC, and its 
contractors. 

Let me say in conclusion that your letter 
is a further stimulus to us to accomplish our 
objectives in the most expeditious manner 
possible and that your continued support of 
the Radiation Preservation of Foods Pro- 
gram will be welcomed wholeheartedly. 

Cordially, 
GLENN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my strong endorsement of the 
statement made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Congress- 
man Price. We on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy have from the 
inception of the program followed closely 
the research and development progress 
on the use of ionizing radiation as a 
means of preserving food products. 

A large portion of this program is car- 
ried out in my home State of Massachu- 
setts. In Gloucester, at the Marine 
Products Development Irradiator, de- 
signed and constructed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries is carrying out a pro- 
gram on the radiation preservation of 
marine products. There, at the Develop- 
ment Irradiator, large quantities of fresh 
fish fillets and similar marine products 
are packaged and irradiated in order that 
we may study at near commercial scale 
this new technique of food preservation. 
I am happy to say that the work is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and there is every 
indication that this new means of pres- 
ervation will have widespread application 
for fishery products. 

It has been shown that the use of ir- 
radiation as a pasteurization technique 
permits substantial increase in the shelf 
life of these products without undesir- 
able side effects. It will be possible 
therefore to reach wider markets, includ- 
ing the Midwest and other portions of 
our Nation not accustomed to a plentiful 
supply of fresh seafood. 

In another part of Massachusetts, at 
Natick, the principal portion of the 
Army’s food irradiation program is being 
carried out. The emphasis in the Army’s 
program is on the sterilization of food 
products. The research has shown that 
bacon—already approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration—ham, beef, 
and other products, respond favorably 
to the irradiation process and we are 
hopeful that in the near future a num- 
ber of these products will be available 
for use in our Armed Forces. In addi- 
tion, there is promise of commercial ap- 
plication for the process. 

I have mentioned the work at Natick 
and at Gloucester. In addition, the 
Atomic Energy Commission is support- 
ing research at universities and research 
institutes in the preservation of fruits 
and vegetables by pasteurizing doses of 
irradiation. Certain of these products 
have been shown to respond favorably 
to radiation treatment. 

The process also has application in dis- 
infestation of fruits and may open up 
special markets. For example, fruits 
grown in Hawaii and treated by this 
process may some day be imported to the 
mainland in large quantities. 

There are a number of experimental 
facilities that are in operation as a part 
of the national food irradiation program. 
We have reached the stage of develop- 
ment where larger facilities are needed, 
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those which would more closely approx- 
imate the size which could be utilized in 
industry. Preliminary meetings have 
been held between Government repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the 
meatpacking industry. There has been 
tentative agreement on the size and scope 
of activities and a sharing of costs for 
a pilot plant meat irradiator. 

AS my colleague has said, it is very 
important that work of this sort go for- 
ward and I am very hopeful that agree- 
ment can soon be reached, that commit- 
ments can be met, and that the special 
knowledge and expertise of private in- 
dustry can be brought to bear on this 
program, 

Throughout the years I have spoken 
out on the merits of the food irradiation 
program. This is in part because of 
special interest I have taken in the pro- 
gram and in part because I share the view 
that programs small in terms of dollar 
amounts and technical manpower may 
be brushed aside in our rush to achieve 
progress in other fields such as national 
defense, space, high-energy physics, 
and so forth. I have on a number 
of oceasions visited the research labora- 
tories involved in the food irradiation 
program. I have talked to the scien- 
tists and engineers and I am con- 
vinced that the program is a good one 
with reasonable short-term and long- 
term objectives and having the merit of 
achieving goals which can be important 
both to our military program and ulti- 
mately for the benefit of mankind. We 
must find a way to deal with the tre- 
mendous spoilage that occurs in food- 
stuffs throughout the world. People are 
often concerned over the shortage of food 
which occurs in many nations. This is 
only in part caused by underproduction. 
We must not overlook the fact that a 
sizable fraction of what is produced is 
never available for distribution to the 
consumer. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
am not saying that irradiation of food is 
@ panacea; it will not solve all of our 
problems. It must compete with the 
other techniques of food preservation 
already developed and it must be able to 
pay its own way in the marketplace. 
Again, however, I urge that this work be 
allowed to continue at an appropriate 
level so that the worth of this new tech- 
nique can be properly assessed. 


CERTIFICATE OF HUMANITARIAN 


SERVICE FOR DR. ALFRED B. 
SWANSON 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. FORD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to report that one of my 
constituents, Dr. Alfred B. Swanson, 
orthopedic surgeon, of Grand Rapids, re- 
ceived a Certificate of Humanitarian 
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Service for his excellent and meritorious 
service in treating the injured and 
maimed civilians of war-torn Vietnam. 

It is with great pleasure that I join 
his fellow doctors of medicine in extend- 
ing my congratulations to Dr. Swanson 
for his humanitarian missions. 

Dr, Swanson is no stranger to this 
war-torn country. He will soon be leav- 
ing on his fourth mission of mercy. This 
time to implement a massive polio im- 
munization drive for 500,000 Vietnam 
children, which he envisioned in 1962 
when he first went to Vietnam to teach 
and do orthopedic surgery. It was then 
he encountered the crippled children of 
the country, finding “literally hundreds 
of postpolio victims” in the clinics. 

These trips have been made at great 
personal sacrifice and have extended 
over 2 months in duration, tempo- 
rarily abandoning his family and practice 
in order to carry out these patriotic and 
humane ventures. 

The inscription on the Certificate of 
Humanitarian Service presented to Dr. 
Swanson reads: 

In recognition of the meritorious service 
performed for the medical profession, the 
United States Government and the people of 
South Viet-Nam by treating the ill and in- 
jured during his voluntary medical mission 
in South Viet-Nam. 


Signed by James Z. Appel, M.D., presi- 
dent, American Medical Association. 

This award was made in Grand Rapids 
on a memorable occasion at which time 
the Kent County Medical Society was 
rechartered, after a hundred years’ activ- 
ity, by Luther Leader, M.D., president 
of the Michigan State Medical Society. 


SALUTING THE WORLD PRESS 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
peace in this troubled world can only 
come through international understand- 
ing. ‘International understanding can 
only come through improved world com- 
munications. The more that men of 
every land “talk” with each other and 
come to “know” each other, the sooner 
they will see each other truly and with- 
out prejudice. 

It is therefore most appropriate that 
we now take time to salute a fine project 
in international understanding, the 
World Press Institute, which this sum- 
mer completed its fifth year of operation. 
I would also like to pay tribute to the 
more than 70 outstanding members of 
the foreign press who have come to know 
America through the World Press Insti- 
tute, its yearlong program of American 
studies, internship on a major American. 
newspaper, and travel throughout the 
major sections of the country. 

Americans long have known that their 
image among other peoples has often 
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been but a caricature. What they may 
not have recognized sufficiently is that 
many foreign newsmen themselves have 
broad misconceptions about America 
which prevent them from seeing us as 
we are and picturing us accurately for 
their readers. Thus the distorted image 
is perpetuated and augmented. 

Fortunately for Americans, these dis- 
tortions gradually are being eliminated 
through the program of the World Press 
Institute. By bringing some 15 foreign 
newsmen to this country each year and 
letting them see America as it reaily is, 
the institute is rendering the people of 
this Nation and the world an invaluable 
service. I say it is a service to the world 
because it results in bringing the truth to 
other nations through the eyes of prom- 
ising young journalists. 

Mr. Speaker, the world owes a debt of 
gratitude to Harry W. Morgan, founder 
of the World Press Institute and now its 
executive director, to Macalester College 
in St. Paul, Minn., which initially offered 
Morgan its campus facilities to help set 
up the World Press Institute and has 
continued as the project’s base, to the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
which places the foreign journalists 
in newspapers throughout the coun- 
try during part of their visit, to the 
Reader’s Digest Association for selecting 
the journalists who come here, and to 
the company sponsors who finance the 
institute. 

The foreign journalists who have lived 
and studied here for a year under the 
World Press Institute program are im- 
portant people—perhaps more important 
than they realize. They are a pipeline 
to truth for the peoples of their lands. 
They have been called opinionmakers. 
It may be they also should be called 
peacemakers. I am sure every Member 
of the Congress wishes them well. 


AMMUNITION BACKFIRE 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have been concerned 
with the management of the war in Viet- 
nam were impressed with the report of 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
headed by Senator JoHN Stennis. In this 
connection an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune for June 27 entitled “Ammuni- 
tion Backfire” is worthy of our attention. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial: 

AMMUNITION BACKFIRE 

Last spring, while television cameras car- 
ried his appearance before the Senate foreign 
relations committee, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara bristled when con- 
fronted with reports that aramunition short- 
ages were holding up the war in Viet Nam. 

“Baloney,” snapped the Pentagon chief in 
describing a New York Times-Chicago Trib- 
une Press Service dispatch from Saigon. This 
story told of American pilots being forced to 
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cut down on their bombing raids and attack 
with inferior weapons because of a shortage 
of 750 pound bombs. McNamara, prodded for 
an explanation, declared flatly “there is no 
bomb shortage” in Viet Nam. 

This was the same line McNamara had 
taken a month earlier at a March 2 news 
conference he called to refute other reports 
of critical shortages, many emanating from 
an investigation by the Senate preparedness 
subcommittee. It can be stated categori- 
cally,” declaimed McNamara, “that no short- 
ages have impeded our combat operations in 
southeast Asia.” 

Last Friday the same Senate preparedness 
subcommittee reported the secretary of de- 
fense was wrong again. Ammunition lim- 
itations in Viet Nam have forced United 
States units to hold back on some missions, 
said the Senate panel, basing its conclusion 
on the testimony of top army, air force, and 
navy Officers at closed hearings in January 
and March. 

One Pentagon air force chief, Lt. Gen. 
Thomas P. Gerrity, testified it was “literally 
true that we did not have sufficient 750- 
pound bombs to give them all they wanted 
„and support all the sorties in Viet 
Nam.” One result, said Gerrity, is that mis- 
sions were flown with 500 pounders as sub- 
stitutes, just as the news stories reported. 

Friday’s report was not the first time that 
the Senate subcommittee, headed by Senator 
JOHN STENNIS (D., Miss.), sawed off a 
McNamara “no shortage” limb. Last August 
McNamara told the panel that “all divisions 
are ready to go to combat,” that all have 
everything they need “without qualification.” 

Not so, said the committee, after a fleld 
investigation. Even as late as this spring, 
the army's four active divisions in this 
country were understrength and under- 
equipped. Before the committee could make 
this report, a McNamara spokesman reluc- 
tantly confessed that the four divisions were 
not combat ready. 

The spokesman’s task was not made any 
easier by the fact that McNamara had just 
finished boasting that the demands of the 
war in Viet Nam, far from overextending the 
nation militarily, had in fact made it strong- 
er than ever to meet any crisis anywhere 
in the world, 


NO TIME FOR COMPLACENCY 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I be- 
lieve all my colleagues will be interested 
in the excellent editorial from the New 
York Times of July 10, 1966, which deals 
with the recent intensification of the 
Vietnam war: 

No Time For COMPLACENCY 

President Johnson’s optimistic remarks at 
his Texas press conference about American 
military accomplishments in Vietnam would 
have been more persuasive had they been 
tempered by greater realism. 

Americans share the President's pride in 
the leadership, courage and professionalism 
of United States forces and support his ob- 
jective of meeting all legitimate military re- 
quirements “with maximum economy.” But 
the same kind of glossy generalisms that 
have done so much to impair the credibility 
of the Administration in the past clouded 
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the well-deserved tribute to General William 
C. Westmoreland and his men. 

This is no time, when the Vietnamese war 
has reached a new crisis and a new intensity 
and when the United States build-up there is 
far from finished, to talk about cutting-back 
military production, to be boasting about “no 

... which have adversely affected 
combat operations,” to warn against piling 
up multi-billion dollar surpluses of “worth- 
less material” such as that with which the 
United States concluded the Korean war. 

Such remarks leave a completely mislead- 
ing impression. Production lines of many 
items have not yet reached their peak; in- 
deed, in some instances, output is not match- 
ing demand. Not until October, for instance, 
will the Navy's scheduled aircraft produc- 
tion rate meet the loss rate. Illuminating 
rounds are scarce, jungle boots and clothing 
in short supply. 

Aircraft sorties may not have been can- 
celed because of bomb shortages, but many 
planes have been flown into battle with a 
fraction of the load they could carry—or with 
substitute and less effective ordnance. The 
construction program in Vietnam, particu- 
larly for airfields, is far behind schedule. 
The very Korean War surplus which the 
President scorned has supplied some of the 
munitions American forces lacked in Viet- 
mam because of the failure of the Adminis- 
tration to admit soon enough that a war 
was being fought there and to let the neces- 
sary contracts. 

Shortages, scarclties and logistic problems 
of many types, and the personnel and ma- 
terial “turbulence” incident to any large- 
scale military operations, are to be expected 
in any war. The supply problems in Vietnam 
are not insoluble and are being overcome. 
But the Administration’s lack of candor, the 
attempt to hide problems or to pretend they 
don’t exist, is unfair to the military and 
self-defeating as well. 

The services are still under strain; there 
are still scarcities of many different. types. 
Inventories have been drawn down all over 
the world and have not yet been fully re- 
plenished. The Seventh Army in Europe 
has been milked of some 55,000 specialists 
who are being replaced, in part, by newly 
trained soldiers. Some companies are at two- 
thirds strength. 

There is still a war going on in Vietnam, 
and the approach of the November elections 
should not be allowed to obscure its tough 
and grim nature. 


AUTHORITY TO COMPEL UNIFORM- 
ITY IN PACKING 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no denying that there is some merit in 
the so-called truth-in- bill 
pending in the Congress. I believe that 
the housewife should not be deceived 
into buying something other than what 
she actually wants in quality and in 
quantity. I believe in honest labeling 
and in honest packaging. 

But I Spain do not believe that the 
Secretary of Commerce should have the 
authority to compel uniformity in pack- 
aging. It is true that exactly the same 
item can presently be purchased in many 
different packages, and in many differ- 
ent sizes. We presently have the right 
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to choose whether we want the item in 
a box, in a bag or in a can, and what 
size box, can or bag; be it peanuts, pop- 
corn, potato chips or what not. 

Something will pass that is truly 
American when we go so far as to resort 
to standardization, for it is diversity and 
variety, with the individual right to 
choose in all things, that has contributed 
to progress. 

The following editorial which appear- 
ed in the Detroit Free Press on the 
truth-in-packaging bill that recently 
passed the Senate deserves thoughtful 
reading: 

TRUTH-IN-PACKING BILL Is Hal GooD, HALF 
Bap 


Michigan's Pum. Harr is halfway there in 
his chosen role of saving the American 
housewife from herself. 

His so-called truth-in-packaging bill 
romped through the Senate by an over- 
whelming 79-9 tally, and in the process 
trampled almost every major effort to 
modify it. 

Some of the proposed amendments, such 
as the one from Senator THRUSTON MORTON 
of Kentucky for a price-fixing or “fair trade” 
clause, were intended to defeat the entire bill. 
But others made sense, and the determina- 
tion of the majority Democrats to whip the 
Republicans has produced a bill which is 
half and half, good and bad. 

Essentially the bill is in two parts. One 
demands that the net contents of a package 
be clearly labeled in ounces, except for prod- 
ucts marketed in even pounds, pints or 
quarts, The labeling must be conspicuous, 
without any added confusion such as “jumbo 
quart.” 

To this section we have no objection. It 
is reasonable and simple, and imposes no 
undue demands upon the manufacturer, the 
retailer or the buyer. But we do doubt that 
it’s going to be as effective as Senator HART 
imagines. Net weight labeling has been 
standard practice for years, but it isn't how 
housewives buy, necessarily. What instincts 
motivate the housewife even her hair-dresser 
couldn't tell for sure. 

The second part of the bill, though, does 
disturb us. It would impose the heavy hand 
of Washington on manufacturers not only to 
be truthful, but to conform to Washington 
dictates. It is a clear example of govern- 
mental meddling where it has no right to be. 

This section gives the Secretary of Com- 
merce the right to dictate the weights or 
quantities in which a product could be 
marketed if he decided there were so many 
different sized packages that comparative 
shopping was impaired, and the producers 
won't standardize voluntarily to his satis- 
faction. 

True, there are a cumbersome variety of 
sizes and weights—in potato chips, Hart 
tells us, 50 variations—but this is hardly 
the business of the government. So long 
as the housewife can find out exactly how 
much she's getting for how much money, 
and that the contents are what they say 
they are, the sizes and weights should be 
a matter of supply and demand. 

If housewives wouldn't buy 50 different 
varieties of potato chip sizes, there wouldn't 
be 50 on the market. If some housewives 
didn’t want them in cans, others in sacks 
and still others in boxes, they wouldn't come 
that way. 

Big Daddy has a duty to protect the health 
and safety and general welfare of the house- 
wife, but not to dictate her diet or her 
buying habits. We hope that when the bill 
goes to the House that section will be 
stricken. 

A knight in shining armor who goes forth 
to slay a dragon shouldn't skewer fair maiden 
in the process. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
s MEDICARE 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the body of the RECORD 
two letters bearing on the status and 
problems of administration of the new 
Medicare program. The first letter is 
directed to me from Mr. Schacht, ad- 
ministrator of the Henry County Hos- 
pital—my own county—and the other 
from Everett A. Johnson, chairman of 
the Medicare Committee of the Indiana 
Hospital Association and directed to 
Commissioner Ball of the social security 
agency: 

Henry County HOSPITAL, 
New Castle, Ind., July 8, 1966. 
Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH: In reference to our conversa- 
tion the first part of this week pertaining to 
our experience with the influx of Medicare 
patients, I again mention that in the two 
previous months, which we called common, 
we found that as mentioned to you, about 
one-sixth of our patients admitted were over 
65 years old utilizing one-third of the medi- 
cine and surgical patient days. 

Now in keeping track of the first seven 
days of July, I find that in our 194 bed hos- 
pital on June 30 we had 158 patients and in 
seven days admitted 165 and released 161, 
showing an increase of 4, or 162 patients on 
hand today. Of this amount, we had 44 pa- 
tients over 65 years old on hand June 30 and 
28 admitted and 28 released with the same 
number of 44 today. 

So, with this very short duration of time, 
we already find that it takes more in the 
amount of time to register, more time to bill, 
and also, more time to keep track of the 
utilization and medical record work. We al- 
ready have employed three additional people 
to do the necessary or added paper work. 

All in all, instead of costing us less to take 
care of Medicare patients, we believe that it 
will be more costly than the average pa- 
tient in the hospital. We believe that in- 
stead of the intermediate paying us less for 
Medicare patients, the figures will have to 
be brought up on an even scale or we will 
have to penalize the other patients by added 
expense in the hospital. 

We recently received a Medicare bulletin 
from the Indiana Hospital Association which 
states this more clearly than I could explain. 
If you have not received the same, I am 
copying it for your surveyance. 


Best regards, 
HERBERT A. SCHACHT, 
Administrator. 
JUNE 29, 1966. 


Hon. ROBERT M. BALL, 

Commissioner of Social Security, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Indiana Hospital Associa- 
tion respectfully responds to your invitation 
for comments with respect to proposed regu- 
lations, known as “Principles of Reimburse- 
ment of Provider Costs"—Health Insurance 
for the Aged—which appeared in the Federal 
Register on June 2, 1966. 

The hospitals of Indiana concur in general 
with both the concept of reasonable rela- 
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tionship of revenue to cost and the applica- 
tion of RCC as a means of apportioning costs 
between Medicare and non-Medicare pa- 
tients. 

The hospitals of Indiana contend, how- 
ever, that the Principles should provide for 
the following reasons: 

* The present method will not promote 
efficient operations. A cost plus approach 
provides an economic benefit only by in- 
creasing the cost base. Other methods of 
reimbursement enable cost savings to accrue 
to the benefit of the provider. 

2. The present principles fail to differen- 
tiate between the various types of hospi- 
tals—government, non-profit and proprie- 
tary—especially in terms of sources of cap- 
ital funds. 

3. The present principles do not provide 
for a discriminate provision of funds to ad- 
just for abnormal needs, which may result 
in an over provision of funds for those in- 
stitutions without demonstrated need and 
vice versa. 

4. The present principles do not provide 
for recovery of stand-by social costs, bad 
debts, charity, etc., which are costs to society 
and should be borne by all paying segments 
thereof. It is recognized that with the ex- 
pansion of Federal programs, charity costs 
will be lessened. Unfortunately, they do not 
exist today and relief is necessary. 

5. The present principles do not recognize 
the impact of the hospital industry's growth 
pattern. Since 1950, the demand for ex- 
panded hospital facilities has been so great 
that hospitals have exceeded the financial 
capabilities of the community. Financing 
responsibility has been met by selling bonds, 
mortgaging property, construction loans and 
other means which now impose a fund re- 
quirement upon current revenue. Medicare 
requirements are likely to accentuate these 
demands without any provision for contribut- 
ing to a solution, beyond the two percent 
allowance, 

6. The present principles do not recognize 
that increases in costs—clerical and other— 
created only because of Medicare patients 
should be recovered only from them rather 
than also from private patients. 

7. The present principles do not recognize 
the financial impact of the rapid obsolescence 
which is apparent in the hospital industry. 

8. The present principles do not promote 
or encourage area-wide planning of facilities. 
Providing depreciation and limited growth 
funds to all hospitals can only perpetuate 
existing errors. A more discriminating pro- 
vision of funds is required to improve the 
distribution of facilities. 

9. The present principles do not provide 
for economic or “going concern” costs to as- 
sure the continuity of facilities as required 
to provide services to Medicare recipients, 

10. The present principles identify a large 
segment of the population and establish a 
pricing structure different from the other 
segments which causes non-Medicare recip- 
ients to subsidize Medicare patients, 

The hospitals of Indiana urge that the 
principles of reimbursement be extended 
and applied in accordance with a system that 
has been developed between the hospitals, 
the Indiana Hospital Association and the In- 
diana Blue Cross Plan. This system has re- 
moved many of the above-defined defi- 
ciencies. The elements of the system which 
provide this are as follows: 

1. Hospitals establish their departmental 
charges with reasonable relationship to de- 
partmental costs. This is an application of 
the RCC method to each charge, the lowest 
unit of revenue. 

2. The Blue Cross Plan has a rate review 
committee which acts as a control “check- 
point” on the above and provides for an in- 
dividual hospital approach in the application 
of growth and other factors in each institu- 
tion, 
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8. Depreciation funds provided are re- 
quired to be funded and utilized for pur- 
poses for which they were reimbursed. 

4. Capital funds for expansion and similar 
purposes are granted only in accordance 
with community-wide plans for health facili- 
ties needs. 

5. Requests for increases for operational 
purposes are judged against norms, such as 
salary and other operational expense sched- 
ules. 

The major accomplishments of the system 
of importance to all payors are as follows: 

1, Expense control reverts to the hospitals 
because revenue is unaffected by increases or 
decreases in costs, an excess of income is 
created when expenses are lower and a short- 
age when expenses are higher. 

2. Hospitals not needing capital funds can 
be denied even depreciation funds. Con- 
versely, funds so preserved can be granted to 
others having excessive needs with no greater 
cost to the total program. 

3. Since rates apply to all patients in ac- 
cordance with the local communities needs, 
all payors assume proportionate and equitable 
share of the long-range economic and other 
social costs. 

4. The establishment of rates at the local 
level, even with controls, protects some de- 
gree of the authority of the board. In addi- 
tion, its autonomy is protected through a 
recognition of its long-range planning de- 
cisions. 

5. The preservation and improvement of 
the voluntary system is in the best interests 
of those who wish to receive the services and 
those who are responsible for the payment 
therefore. 

6. Better area-wide planning and more 
efficient operations in other regards create 
long-range cost savings to all payors. 

In view of these demonstrated accomplish- 
ments, we urge that necessary modification 
be made to utilize the Indiana system. 

Yours sincerely, 
EVERETT A, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Medicare Committee. 
ELTON TEKOLSTE, 
Executive Director. 


FEDERAL GRANTS AND THE DE- 
CLINE OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Roger A. Freeman, senior staff member of 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace of Stanford University, 
delivered an address at the 58th annual 
Conference on Taxation of the National 
Tax Association in New Orleans, La., on 
November 9 of last year on the subject 
“Federal Grants and the Decline of the 
Federal System.” This seems a most 
timely subject when Congress is consid- 
ering all of the new legislation providing 
for further grants to States. His address 
follows: 

FEDERAL GRANTS AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 

(By Roger A. Freeman, senior staff member, 

the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 

tion, and Peace, Stanford University, 58th 

Annual Conference on Taxation, National 

Tax Association, New Orleans, La.) 

The growth rate of federal aid to state and 
local governments is virtually unparalleled in 
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our fiscal history. From $7 million at the 
turn of the century it soared to about $1 bil- 
lion in the mid-thirties to mid-forties, and 
to nearly $14 billion in the current year. On 
the average the amount tripled every ten 
years and almost quadrupled in the past ten. 
Even more startling is the multiplication of 
programs which now cover most major 
domestic public services, with the few re- 
maining gaps being rapidly filled. Continued 
expansion was foreshadowed at the first 
session of the 89th Congress which wound 
up its work two weeks ago. For once, aca- 
demic advice, presidential recommendations 
and congressional action appear to be in 
harmony and point in the same direction. 
When the Joint Economic Committee earlier 
this year gathered the views of 48 economists 
on “Fiscal Policy Issues of the Coming 
Decade” most of those who referred to fed- 
eral-state relations suggested an expansion 
of federal grants in some form or other. 
None disagreed. The last time I heard a plea 
for greater financial self-reliance by local 
governments was in 1964 during a study trip 
through the Soviet Union when I read an 
article by two Russian economists who, 
writing in an economic journal, suggested 
that local units ought to try to depend less 
on support from the budgets of higher 
governments. 

It is remarkable that the United States 
government was able to multiply its grants 
and other domestic activities—without sig- 
nificantly changing the ratio between total 
federal spending and the gross national 
product over the past 14 years, as President 
Johnson pointed out sometime ago, It did 
so by a sharp relative cutback in defense 
outlays which meanwhile dropped from 66% 
of total federal spending to 42%. That re- 
trenchment in national security provided the 
leeway for a dramatic expansion of civilian 
public services which seems to have far from 
run its course. 

The steadily swelling flow of federal funds 
into local channels has enjoyed wide popu- 
larity but, as any rapid growth, has also 
caused some dislocations, friction, adminis- 
trative or political problems or even unhap- 
piness among less favored groups. General 
opposition focused particularly on the charge 
that the spectacular expansion of federal 
grants to state and local units is leading to 
a centralization of governmental power at 
the expense of home rule, local autonomy 
and individual freedom. 

But federal grants thrive on opposition, 
A joint conference of representatives of 
Congress and the Governors’ Conference in 
August 1948, concerned over the postwar 
growth of federal grants to over $1 billion, 
recommended that amounts for fiscal 1950 
be cut by no less than 20 percent. As it 
turned out, grants in 1950 were not 20% 
smaller but 34% larger and kept on climbing. 
Two years later a new administration as- 
sumed office which was troubled by the ap- 
parent trend toward a power monopoly at 
the national level and set about to reverse it. 
Following suggestions by Senator Robert A. 
Taft, it prevailed on Congress to form & 
study commission “because the activity of 
the federal government has been extended 
into many fields which, under our constitu- 
tional system, may be the primary interest 
and obligation of the several states In 
his 1954 budget message the President said: 
“This budget marks the beginning of a 
movement to shift to state and local gov- 
ernments and to private enterprise federal 
activities which can be more appropriately 
and more efficiently carried on in that way.” 

The creation of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations was heralded by 
some of its friends as the Second Coming 
of the Constitutional Convention and ex- 
pected to help stem the tide of federal 
power—or according to others try to turn 
back the clock of history. But when the 
commission rendered its report two years 
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later it was obvious to friend and foe that 
the world would little note nor long remem- 
ber what was said here. The New Yorker 
would have placed the “on one hand... 
but on the other hand report in its 
department of anti-climax if it had men- 
tioned it at all, which like other media, it 
did not. As it was, the commission suc- 
ceeded during its short life and in the there- 
after in attaining a degree of anonymity 
which the Central Intelligence Agency en- 
vied and has ever since been trying to 
emulate. 

Federal grants meanwhile soared to $7 
billion in 1960 and totalled almost $14 mil- 
lion in the President’s recommendations of 
January 1965. Back in 1960 I discussed in 
my book, Taxes for the Schools, the remark- 
able fact that federal grants tripled during 
the life of an administration which was 
committed to cutting them and wondered 
aloud “how fast federal aid and federal ac- 
tivities in general will expand in the future 
if an administration comes to power that 
favors them.” The record of the past five 
years has answered my question. 


THE FISCAL MISMATCH AND THE NEED FOR 
i FEDERAL AID 

The classic and most frequently advanced 
justification for federal grants—and for far 
larger grants—is inadequate fiscal capacity 
of state and local governments or what Wal- 
ter Heller recently called the fiscal mis- 
match”: state and local governments are 
responsible for most domestic public serv- 
ices whose needs are exploding while the na- 
tional government has preempted the most 
lucrative revenue sources. U.S. Treasury tax 
receipts, the story goes, expand with the 
economy and at a faster rate while state 
and local revenues are sluggish and grow 
only slowly. The record proves this to be 
true during every shooting war, from 1916 
to 1920, from 1941 to 1945. But during peace 
periods, before and after every war, the op- 
posite has been true. In the past 20 years 
GNP grew 203%, federal revenues 135%, state 
and local revenues (from their own sources) 
434%. This was of course due to the fact 
that federal tax rates were cut (ever so 
slightly) while state and local tax rates 
were raised. So, now the case for more fed- 
eral aid has to be slightly modified: state 
and local governments, by quintupling their 
tax receipts have overexerted their fiscal 
powers and exhausted their capacity. This 
gives us two compelling reasons to prove the 
need for a sharp expansion of federal grants: 
state and local tax revenues rise a) too 
slowly, b) too fast. Some observes feel that 
this is a “heads I win, tails you lose” pro- 
position. 

Federal financial assistance is also needed, 
we are told, because state and local govern- 
ments are hamstrung by obsolete constitu- 
tional limitations which prevent them from 
exercising adequate taxing and borrowing 
powers. Those tight and unreasonable re- 
strictions do not seem to have stopped state 
and local governments from boosting receipts 
(from their own sources) from $13 billion 
to $71 Dillion in the past twenty years or 
from pushing their outstanding debt from 
$17 billion to $92 billion. So, again, the case 
for federal grants had to be slightly modified: 
state and local debt grew 428% in the past 
20 years, federal debt only 16%, which ap- 
parently proves that state and local govern- 
ments are dangerously over-expanded while 
the federal debt has shrunk in relative terms 
and federal borrowing capacity is underused. 

Strangely enough it is never mentioned 
in that connection that federal debt soared 
1283% in the the preceding dozen years 
while state-local debt declined 9% or that 
federal and state-local debt were of approxi- 
Mately equal size three decades ago while 
today federal debt is three times larger than 
state-local. 
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Now I am not quoting those figures in an 
attempt to prove that more federal aid is 
needed or that it is not needed. That may 
depend on other considerations. I- only 
want to throw light on the statistical acro- 
batics which are being widely used to pre- 
sent a one-sided and distorted picture of the 
record of federal and state-local finance. 
Even the originators of new grant-in-aid pro- 
grams do not seem to believe that state and 
local governments are at the end of their 
financial ropes: they almost always include 
matching formulas which call for sizeable 
state and local contributions and often pro- 
vide incentives for boosts in the spending of 
local funds. Such stimulants would serve 
no purpose if state-local governments had no 
remaining fiscal capacity. Several students 
of the subject such as Dick Netzer and Ar- 
thur Smithies have indeed concluded in re- 
cent reports that state-local governments are 
far from having exhausted their fiscal 
potential. 

The 1950's and first half of the 1960’s were 
characterized by continuous rounds of tax 
boosts at state and local levels which, to the 
taxpayers’ chagrin, refute the snide remark 
of the American Assembly in October 1955: 
“Zeal for new tax levies is not characteristic 
of state legislatures.” More than half the 
states enacted substantial tax boosts in 1963 
and about two-thirds did in 1965. 

But to boost taxes is a political hazard for 
the governor, mayor, legislator or local func- 
tionary who must run for elective office while 
a new federal grant program only bestows 
credit and earns gratitude for the public offi- 
cials, federal, state or local, who enact the 
program or distribute its benefits. In the 
common folklore federal money comes “for 
free,” a very comfortable thought which par- 
allels the reasoning of the patient who told 
his psychiatrist that he was making long- 
distance calls to himself. “Isn't that ex- 
pensive?” inquired the doctor. “No, it 
doesn’t cost a cent,” said the patient, “I am 
reversing the charges.“ 

There is eternal glory (and political profit) 
in being the author of something akin to the 
Morrill Act, Hill-Burton Act or George- 
Barden Act which initiated major federal 
grant programs. But whoever heard of a tax 
bill named after those or any other legis- 
lators at any level of government? Small 
wonder that elective officials increasingly 
find federal aid more conducive to political 
longevity and thus more attractive than 
boosting a local tax. Charles Conlon re- 
marked at the 1952 Tax Conference in 
Toronto that “The taxes which somebody 
else levies and you spend are of course the 
most desirable kind.“ 

But there is something more to the dis- 
tinction between “desirable” and “unde- 
sirable” taxes. A major share of federal 
revenues comes from the progressive personal 
income tax while the bulk of state and local 
funds is derived from taxes which are either 
proportional or eyen regressive. To be sure, 
if we allocate all taxes and all public ex- 
penditures by income brackets and relate 
the two—a study which unfortunately has 
not been undertaken for several years—we 
may be driven to the conclusion that gov- 
ernment is primarily a huge machine for the 
redistribution of income. But, maybe, it is 
not doing enough of it. 

Though the difference in incidence of fed- 
eral and state-local taxes may not be as great 
as is often imagined or asserted, there un- 
doubtedly is a different impact upon various 
economic groups. Consequently those who 
feel that redistribution of income—from 
those who earn it to those who yearn it—is 
a major purpose and virtue of a tax system, 
or of government as such, favor financing 
through the national government and abhor 
the growth of state and local taxation. 
Moreover they are steadily at work—and 
were successful in the Revenue Acts of 1964 
and 1965—in making the federal tax system 
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more progressive. They are presently hard 
at work in further revisions of the 
same type. Obviously, it is far easier to en- 
gender enthusiasm for a new program if the 
potential beneficiaries can be told (or at least 
made to believe) that somebody else will foot 
the bill. Small wonder then that federal 
grants possess a political charm for office 
holders and office seekers, for prospective re- 
cipients and for many local taxpayers which 
is overwhelming and decisive—as their spec- 
tacular record proves. 


ALTERNATIVES TO PROGRAMMATIC GRANTS 


The national government could, of course, 
financially aid state and local governments 
by means other than programmatic grants. 
Some of those devices have been drawing at- 
tention in recent years. One plan which 
according to recent newspaper stories is now 
under active consideration in the Treasury 
Department would grant credit on the fed- 
eral income tax for a percentage of state per- 
sonal income taxes. This would soon force 
the 14 states which levy no such tax to im- 
pose it and cause others to boost their rates. 
That may well be the plan's real aim. 

Credits on the federal income tax could 
provide broader and more effective aid to 
state and local governments if they extended 
to all taxes rather than single out the state 
income tax. Or, the credit device could be 
tailored to favor priority programs such as 
education. At hearings of the Senate and 
House committees studying means of aiding 
the schools—and, according to announce- 
ments giving relief to the property taxpayer— 
earlier this year I to grant an in- 
come tax credit for school property taxes. 
Another way of helping particularly higher 
education would be the granting of income 
tax credits for tuition, charges and gifts 
which I recommended to several congres- 
sional committees in 1963. 

Other plans would allocate a small share 
of certain federally collected taxes to states. 
The House of Representatives in fact twice 
passed such programs but rescinded them 
soon after. Redistribution of federal taxes 
to states (or also to local governments) 
would make funds available for the financ- 
ing of public services at local discretion. 
Such plans of general subvention or tax 

are widely used to distribute state- 
collected taxes to local governments, and also 
in several countries of the British Com- 
monwealth. The United Kingdom adopted 
a system of general grants to local authori- 
ties in 1958. The United States govern- 
ment however has so far extended its co- 
operative federalism” only to spending pro- 
grams and not to taxes. 

General federal grants to the states at- 
tracted little attention in the United States 
until Walter Heller, while still chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers in the 
summer of 1964, advanced an idea which 
has since become known as the “Heller 
pian.” A presidential task foret was sum- 
moned which endorsed the proposal in a 
report which was never made public but 
whose essential features can be gathered 
from several speeches by the task force 
chairman Joseph Pechman in 1965. 

Senators Jacos Javirs and VANCE HARTKE 
introduced a bill (S. 2619) to implement the 
Heller plan on October 11, 1965. It would 
distribute 1% of the personal income tax 
base, or about $2.5 billion a year, among 
the states, 80% in proportion to popula- 
tion and the remaining 20% to the 12 or 15 
states with the lowest per capita income. 
Companion bills are pending in the House. 

The “Heller plan” found a friendly recep- 
tion among state governors. Management 
and labor as represented by the NAM and 
the AFL-CIO agree on the Heller plan (and 
those groups are not very often on the 
same side of major policy proposals); they 
both are against it. The NAM believes that 
the pleasure of spending public money 
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should be tied to the pain of raising it (as 
the state governors once expressed it) and 
that in any case priority should go to cut- 
ting taxes and restraining public spending. 
The AFL-CIO feels that it wields more power 
in Washington than in some of the state 
capitols and that it can advance its goals 
better by a centralization of program de- 
cisions. 

The federal departments administering ma- 
jor federal grants—H.E.W., Labor, Com- 
merce—and the Treasury Department also 
voiced vehement objections to the Heller 
plan and prevailed upon the President to 
keep it under wraps where it still rests and 
may well remain. Nationally organized func- 
tional interest groups in welfare, health, edu- 
cation, etc., the most effective driving force 
on Capitol Hill which are responsible for the 
enactment of most existing federal grants, are 
dead set against general grants. They are 
committed to advancing their own programs 
and do not want to dissipate decisions on the 
spending of the monies to 50 state capitols or 
thousands of communities. Their Washing- 
ton staffs are less than eager to let control 
of their favored activities get away from un- 
der their watchful eyes. 

If the states received nonearmarked federal 
funds they could substitute them for their 
own and slow down or discontinue their 
biennial rounds of tax boosts. They might 
apply the monies to purposes other than 
those pursued by nationally organized spe- 
cial interest groups. They might not observe 
the innumerable conditions which profes- 
sional interest groups usually succeed in writ- 
ing into federal statutes and regulations on 
programmatic grants. Last, but not least: 
states could not be threatened with the with- 
holding of funds when federal administrators 
are displeased with local practices, 

The case for earmarked and conditional 
grants is not just that the states lack the ca- 
pacity to finance the needed services—which 
argument has lost much of its force by the 
record of the postwar period—but that they 
won't do on their own initiative what needs 
to be done. If public services in the United 
States are being starved while consumers 
luxuriate, the blame lies largely with state 
and local governments. They did boost 
spending from their own sources in the 
twenty years from $9.5 billion to $70 billion. 
But this, we are told, is far short of minimum 
requirements. 

The population of the United States ex- 
panded 18% in the past 10 years and prices 
climbed 15%, while state and local expendi- 
tures for public services increased only 110%. 
That seemingly left a vast gap of unmet 
needs which had to be filled (at least par- 
tially) by a 240% growth in federal grants 
to the states and a 175% increase in total 
federal spending for domestic purposes. Per- 
sonal income and consumption meanwhile 
grew 66%. In other words, governmental 
civilian spending increased about 2½ times 
faster than personal spending, a ratio which 
is widely held to be insufficient. 

This seems to be a case of greyhounds 
chasing a mechanical hare. The hare of 
“public needs” will always be ahead of what- 
ever government does, no matter how fast it 
multiplies its spending. If a public program 
fails to produce promised or hoped-for results 
that simply goes to prove that the appropri- 
ation was too small, Nothing is ever wrong 
with a government program that could not 
be corrected by doubling or tripling its 
amount. And since the national government 
has shown a capacity and eagerness to boost 
its domestic outlays at a faster rate than 
state and local governments, major decisions 
on spending should be centralized at the 
national level. 

The national government was able to al- 
most triple its domestic spending in the past 
10 years (while its revenues grew only 60%) 
by bearing down on defense requirements. 
Outlays for national security increased only 
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13% which is less than the intervening rise 
in prices. So, numerous major military pro- 
grams and projects had to be scrapped, de- 
ferred or slowed down in order to provide 
more money for civilian purposes. In the 
battle for the budget dollar, the Armed Serv- 
ices almost always lost out to the politically 
Charmed Services—domestic welfare pro- 


grams. 

The groups committed to a faster growth 
of governmental services feel, not without 
reason, that to grant unconditional funds to 
the states would in the end mean a slower 
increase in total spending for the ends they 
mean to advance. So they keep pushing for 
programmatic grants. 

The cities have at best mixed feelings about 
the Heller plan. Not because they do not 
need or do not want the money. But they 
fear that without ironclad safeguards in the 
federal statute state legislatures might not 
give them what they regard to be their fair 
share. Court-imposed reapportionment may 
lead to a strengthening of the suburbs more 
than of the central cities. So, mayors would 
rather put their hope in Congress to ear- 
mark funds for urban purposes. The two 
contenders who received the largest number 
of votes in last week’s mayoralty election in 
New York City, based their promises and 
fiscal programs on almost identical demands 
for federal grants to cities. 

We all know that many of our major cities 
are in financial straits and are des- 
perately for added revenue which they believe 
can come only from the national government. 
Demands on city treasuries are skyrocketing 
while their tax base shrinks. 

Some observers of the scene wonder why 
our big cities, the centers and very symbols of 
financial power, are in trouble, We are the 
world’s richest nation and most of the coun- 
try's wealth is of course not located in its 
open spaces but in the cities. Income, prop- 
erty and transactions are concentrated in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
not on the farms. If our cities cannot make 
ends meet, what hope is there for Calcutta, 
Rio or Hongkong, or for smaller towns? 

But the cities may have a good case: The 
citizens who can (and historically used to) 
provide their economic and tax base and civic 
leadership are leaving in droves. They are 
being replaced by residents who have little to 
offer in support, contributions or leadership 
but need and demand vastly expanded pub- 
lic services, What's more, the mass exodus 
of the middle and upper income groups from 
the cities is likely to increase in intensity in 
the years to come and multiply urban prob- 
lems. 

The flight from the cities is not necessarily 
a natural phenomenon like the weather or 
earthquakes. It is of course due partly to 
rising affluence. But to a large extent it can 
be traced to perverse public policies. To be 
sure, city policies are not designed with the 
intent or for the purpose of driving out the 
higher and middle income families and at- 
tracting the poor—but they could not be 
much different if they were. Some of those 
policies are the result of federal influence or 
demands. But many are city-made. And as 
time goes on and voter composition changes, 
the heads of city governments can less and 
less politically afford to resist the pressure of 
the new masses for a course of action which 
will shrink their tax base further. We may 
have passed the point of no return. And as 
cities become increasingly dependent on out- 
side support they clamor for earmarked fed- 
eral grants, not tax rebates. 

Proponents of general grants to the stateu 
draw comfort from the fact that the idea was 
advanced by liberals but has drawn much 
support from conservatives including the 
Republican candidate in the last presidential 
election. This, they feel, proves that the plan 
has merits regardless of ideological leanings 
or political affiliation. They tend to over- 
look a crucial distinction: liberals who favor 
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general grants want them in addition to spe- 
cific or programmatic grants (which should 
keep expanding) while conservatives who 
support the plan mean general grants to re- 
place specific and conditional grants. 

Conservatives are attracted by general 
grants or tax sharing—in lieu of program- 
matic grants—because they would help shift 
decisions over domestic public services back 
to states and communities and reestablish 
local autonomy. Moreover such a change 
would enable the President and Congress 
who are now preoccupied with domestic af- 
fairs free to devote most of their time and 
attention to the consideration of national 
security and foreign relations. Our unsatis- 
factory position in world affairs and the 
decline of American power as well as prestige 
and influence abroad may well be related to 
the little time given to their study by the 
leaders of our federal government. Concen- 
tration on national security and interna- 
tional affairs by the President and Congress 
would not necessarily bring about decisions 
of greater wisdom but at least make for de- 
cisions arrived at with greater knowledge 
and care. 

Liberal support for general grants is based 
on an entirely different rationale, on a pre- 
diction that a surplus will develop in the 
federal budget which might exert a “fiscal 
drag” on the economy. Just how realistic 
that expectation is remains to be seen. 
Budgetary deficits in the past five years 
totalled $28 billion and the built-in increases 
of old and newly enacted and expanded pro- 
grams (plus hoped-for-further tax relief and 
future new spending programs) do not sug- 
gest the likelihood that the budget will be 
anywhere near a balance for as far as we can 
see ahead. 


FEDERAL GRANTS AND FEDERAL CONTROL 


Ten years ago, at the National Tax Con- 
ference in Detroit, the chairman of this 
panel, Professor Alfred Buehler, remarked 
that “the real question may not be one of 
assuring the states adequate revenues but 
of maintaining federal supervision over state 
activity through grants-in-aid.” This was 
certainly borne out in subsequent years when 
statutes and administrative practices steadily 
tightened. 

When the United States government grants 
aid to foreign governments it often refrains 
from watching the spending too closely for 
fear of offending sensitive feelings. It also 
forbids the states to direct or influence wel- 
fare recipients on how they ought to spend 
their monthly benefits. But our state gov- 
ernments can apparently neither be trusted 
to expend United States funds with as much 
wisdom as foreign governments or public as- 
sistance recipients nor need they be treated 
with as much restraint or delicacy. 

Until not so many years ago the drive for 
federal funds for education and other serv- 
ices advanced under the motto “Federal aid 
without federal control." Since then federal 
money for schools and colleges has multi- 
plied to several billions of dollars annually 
but no program of general support for opera- 
tions which the schools and colleges de- 
manded was ever authorized—or has much 
chance of enactment. Dozens of programs 
are being piled on top of each other for in- 
dividual projects or specified small segments 
of school and college operations, each with 
detailed conditions and controls. In a sym- 
posium volume published earlier this year 
Seymour Harris pondered: “A puzzling as- 
pect of educational history is the success 
with specific programs and the failure to 
obtain general aid.” 

That aspect need no longer be puzzling. 
It is now obvious—and some of us stated so 
years ago—that the battle over federal aid 
to education was fought not so much over 
money but over power. Congress now deter- 
mines which subjects in education are to be 
advanced and how. Since this still leaves 
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much leeway, recent aid statutes require 
each university or state department or school 
district that wishes to get federal money to 
prepare an individual application to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, setting forth in 
great detail how those funds—and their own 
funds—are to be spent, This gives the com- 
missioner all power necessary to rule the edu- 
cational system, by granting or denying the 
money. 

He may occasionally overstep his bounds— 
as he did a few weeks ago when he threat- 
ened to withhold funds from the Chicago 
schools, seemingly oblivious of the direct 
line which the present mayor of Chicago 
maintains to the White House. Mayor Daley 
was able to get the order quickly rescinded 
and the Commissioner’s ears pinned back. 
But how many of the country’s 26,000 school 
districts are in as fortunate a position as the 
Mayor of Chicago? 

You know how jealous universities and 
colleges are of their academic freedom and 
autonomy, how they guard against intrusions 
by state officials or anybody else. In some 
states such as California, Michigan, etc., the 
autonomy of the university is constitutional 
and legislative appropriations for operations 
are made in a one line item to be spent at 
the discretion of the institution. But fed- 
eral funds are parceled out in dribs for 
highly selected purposes and with minute 
specifications and controls. 

It has now become too plain to require 
much proof or be subject to argument that 
the basic purpose of functional grants-in- 
aid is the transfer of control over domestic 
public services from state and local govern- 
ments to federal authorities. One of the 
leaders in the movement for federal aid to 
education, Representative Frank THOMPSON, 
of New Jersey, said recently: 

“I am no more afraid of the judgment of 
the federal government in the field of edu- 
cation—I am less afraid of it than I am of 
the judgment of some of the locally elected 
school boards with respect to the adminis- 
tration of education programs.” 

With the multiplication of specific grant 
programs it is becoming evident that the 
United States is in the midst of a process of 

g from a federal system of govern- 
ment to a unitary or centralized system in 
which all major public activities are deter- 
mined and controlled at the national level. 
There is a direct federal-state-local chain of 
command through a functionally organized 
bureaucracy in most domestic services. 
Some years ago we were told that a func- 
tional division among levels of government 
was outmoded and that we no longer had 
a “layer cake” government but a “marble 
cake” government. By now we have, as 
Joseph McLean so well called it a “vertical 
functional autocracy,” an integration of 
major public services from Washington to 
every small town. And the means by which 
the disintegration of “horizontal” govern- 
ment was and is being accomplished is the 
functional grant-in-aid. 

This is why no program of general aid to 
the states was ever adopted or is likely to be 
authorized. The number of grants has mul- 
tiplied and a catalogue prepared for the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations in April 1964 counted 216 separate 
program authorizations, a supplement in 
January 1965 listed over 30 more and the 
first session of the 89th Congress which ad- 
journed two weeks ago added a few dozen 
new ones, Remaining gaps—of state and 
local activities not yet under a federal pro- 
gram—are being rapidly closed. ‘There is 
much duplication and overlapping of pro- 
grams with similar objectives or clientele, 
particularly in education, welfare and the 
poverty drive, with several Washington and 
local bureaus seemingly engaged in fierce 
campaigns of violent non-coordination. The 
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number and intricacy of grant programs has 
now reached a point where a continued mul- 
tiplication will lead to increasing friction, 
confusion and eventual chaos. 

To be sure, thought has been given on 
how to create order out of confusion in 
studies by the Senate and House Committees 
on Intergovernmental Relations and partic- 
ularly by the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovermental Relations. That commission, 
created in 1959, was not intended to stem 
the flow of governmental centralization as 
was its predecessor, the (first) Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Its task is 
more limited and pragmatic—to help take 
the rough spots, the creaks and friction 
points out of federal-state-local relations 
and to aid smoother cooperation. 

The commission's staff has produced a 
series of solid research reports but the com- 
mission has continued its predecessor's tradi- 
tion of anonymity, if not by its own volition. 
A recent survey revealed that less than one- 
sixth of over 900 top-level state executives 
had ever heard of the commission and an 
article by Deil S, Wright in the September 
1965 issue of the Public Administration Re- 
view disclosed that no direct references to 
the commission appeared in the annual in- 
dexes of the pertinent major professional 
journals, that no cabinet-level appointee has 
attended any of the quarterly meetings of 
the commission since the organization meet- 
ings late in 1959 and early 1960, and that no 
President ever turned to the commission for 
recommendations on matters of policy. 


NO MORE “INTERGOVERNMENTAL” RELATIONS? 


Its low rank in the councils of govern- 
ment is no fault of the commission. Rather 
it springs from the fact that intergovern- 
mental considerations are no longer relevant 
to federal policy decisions on domestic pro- 
grams. They are only the technical means 
by which decisions to initiate, expand or alter 
public services are being carried out. Pro- 
grammatic federal grants are devices to es- 
tablish new or modify old governmental ac- 
tivities which are constitutionally, and have 
traditionally been regarded to be, in the 
realm of the states. They do not aid the 
states, they use the states to carry out com- 
mands of the federal government. This re- 
minds me of the story of the two boy scouts 
who came late to the troop meeting and 
when asked for an explanation said: “We 
helped an old lady to cross the street.” Did 
that take you a whole hour?” their leader 
inquired. “Yes, it did,” they replied, “she 
did not want to go.” 

Besides offering certain conveniences, 
grants are also the cheapest way for the fed- 
eral government to implement its decisions 
on domestic public services. Through a con- 
tribution which sometimes exceeds 75% but 
more often equals one-half, one-third or less 
of the cost, the central authorities acquire 
as definite a control as if they bore the full 
cost: they establish the conditions under 
which funds are made available and no state 
can afford to forego its allotment to which 
its residents must contribute a share through 
their federal taxes. 

In Canada intergovernmental payments 
and tax allocations are negotiated and set- 
tled at periodic meetings of the Dominion 
Prime Minister with the provincial premiers 
because they are regarded to be matters be- 
tween the Dominion and the provinces, In 
the United States general state authorities— 
governors, budget officers, legislatures—are 
not part of the process that leads to new 
or expanded federal grant programs. Fed- 
eral grants, usually recommended by the 
President, are a matter between the per- 
tinent federal cabinet department, the func- 
tional committees of Congress and the af- 
fected nationally organized interest groups. 

State or local officials called in for con- 
sultation are the administrators of a par- 
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ticular program, never general state officials. 
Decisions by Congress, and later by the fed- 
eral bureaus, are decisions on the substance 
of education, public welfare, roads or urban 
affairs in which the state legislatures have 
little choice. Pending proposals would fur- 
ther restrict the limited discretion state leg- 
islatures still enjoy. The protagonists of 
governmental centralization have “wisely re- 
frained from tampering with the Ark of the 
Covenant“ as Rowland Egger so well phrased 
it. The symbols have been preserved amd the 
rituals carefully respected. Lip service to lo- 
cal autonomy and home rule is as lavish as 
ever. But the substance of authority has 
passed into the hands of the national gov- 
ernment. The formality or facade of fed- 
eral grants is only used in order to maintain 
the fiction that we still have a federal sys- 
tem of government. 

At the General Assembly of the States in 
December 1948 Roscoe Drummond said, “The 
issue has been foreclosed by events. The 
federal system no longer exists. The trend 
toward centralized federal government is 
overwhelming, inevitable, irreversible, and to 
& degree, irresponsible. It is a part of Amer- 
ican life.” He added that the federal sys- 
tem can no more be restored than an apple 
pie can be put back on the apple tree. 
Some state officials felt at the time like 
replying with Mark Twain's famous tele- 
gram to a newspaper, “Notice of my death 
greatly exaggerated.” But Mr. Drummond 
was at most slightly premature. In July 
1965, David Brinkley, speaking to the as- 
sembled students of the University of Ohio 
said: “The decline and fall of the 50 state 
governments will be completed within our 
lifetime. The movement of political power 
from state capitols to Washington is inevi- 
table and unstoppable whether we like it 
or not.” 

Mr. Brinkley, it seems, likes the trend while 
others may not. But his judgment of what 
is happening in our system of government, 
in my opinion, can hardly be questioned. 

As the number of federal grants soars, from 
100 a few years back to over 250 at the 
present time, and possibly 300 or 400 some 
years hence—considering innumerable pro- 
posals to fill remaining “‘gaps”—the system is 
turning so cumbersome as to become com- 
pletely unworkable. A basic change is called 
for to prevent utter chaos. 

What purpose is served by maintaining the 
fiction of a state program aided by the 
national government when the latter pro- 
vides 100% or 90% or 75 to 80% of the cost 
as it does in unemployment administration, 
on interstate highways and in some segments 
of public welfare and education? As trends 
go, the national government will in all likeli- 
hood eventually take over many or most of 
those services as the complications of main- 
taining the pretense of “intergovernmental 
cooperation” become unbearable, too ob- 
viously wasteful and useless. 

Why should the issue of the governance 
of public services not now be placed squarely 
on the table and before the American 
people? To pile dozens or hundreds of new 
“grants-in-aid” to states on over 250 current 
ones serves no purpose other than to con- 
fuse the public and make governmental au- 
thority and responsibility incomprehensible. 

To be sure: I am not proposing that the 
national government now take over all or 
some of the various public services which 
are now provided in the name of state and 
local governments under federal direction 
and with federal financing. But I wonder 
whether we should continue to drift into 
the “end loesung” (final solution) or face 
the issue now of what kind of government 
Americans want to have: centralized power 
and chain-of-command or home rule. 
Grants-in-aid which were the lever of change 
may be as good a place as any to consider 
the alternative that faces us. 
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CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND CON- 
TINUES FIGHT FOR GREATER 
MOTORING SAFETY 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, over 
the Fourth of July holiday weekend our 
Nation once again witnessed the sense- 
less slaughter of over half a thousand 
Americans on its highways. More 
Americans were killed in highway acci- 
dents during that brief 3-day period 
than were killed in combat activities 
throughout all of South Vietnam during 
the past 3 weeks. 

Over the Memorial Day weekend in 
May we witnessed a similar spectacle and 
we will most likely see a repeat perform- 
ance of it over the forthcoming Labor 
Day weekend. It was over the Fourth of 
July weekend last year that our late col- 
league from Louisiana, Mr. Thompson, 
was killed in a highway accident near 
Gastonia, N.C. Some 49,000 Americans 
died last year in automobile accidents, 
and the toll rises with each and every 
passing year. As the Nashua Telegram 
editorial, which I am about to include in 
the Recorp, points out: 

Since 1900 more citizens of this nation 
have died from motor vehicle accidents than 
in all of the wars we have ever fought, in- 
eluding the American Revolution. 


Mr. Speaker, during the past 4 years, 
I have had the privilege of serving on 
the important Subcommittee on Roads 
and the Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program of the 
Committee on Public Works, one of the 
five congressional committees which has 
held extensive public hearings on high- 
way and traffic safety proposals. During 
my years in the State Legislature of 
New Hampshire and especially during 
the past 4 years on the committee, I have 
been vitally concerned with all aspects 
of safety on our Nation's hundreds of 
thousands of miles of roads—highway 
safety, traffic safety, automobile safety, 
and so forth. The Granite State has a 
fine history in highway safety and we 
are ever increasing our highway safety 
activities to make the State one of the 
safest in America for the motoring pub- 
lic. As tens of thousands of people ev- 
ery year enjoy the seashore, lakes, and 
mountains of our State, we must provide 
them with safer highways. 

The Committee on Public Works has 
ordered reported H.R. 13290, the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966, and the bill will 
soon be reported. On Wednesday, June 
29, 1966, I gave a detailed explanation of 
the bill, as ordered reported, on pages 
13647-13649 of the Recorp. I would like 
to reiterate that the bill is a highly sig- 
nificant piece of legislation; and, if en- 
acted, the programs provided for in its 
provisions will greatly aid the develop- 
ment of nationwide safety programs. 
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We have maintained the same close part- 
nership between the various levels of 
government in this bill which has so 
characterized Federal-aid highway leg- 
islation in the past. The bill constitutes 
a significant step toward safer highways 
for America. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp a most worthwhile 
editorial from the Nashua, N.H., Tele- 
gram of May 27, 1966, preceding the 
Memorial Day weekend. I commend it 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress and all citizens of this Nation who 
are concerned about highway safety. 
Auro CRASHES CLAIM More Lives THAN 

DEATH TOLL oF War ITSELF 

Tonight marks the start of one of the 
major holiday weekends of the season and, 
outside of Labor Day when vacations are 
over and families return to get ready for the 
start of the school year, no holiday weekend 
will attract more motorists to our highways. 

Most of our industry will close down this 
afternoon until Tuesday, as will our schools, 
so thousands will be taking advantage of 
the three days to visit our lakes, mountains 
and seashores, Out-of-staters also will pour 
into our state and, as usual, most of them 
will be using the highways around our city 
to get to vacation areas, starting tonight, 
and will be returning by the same routes 
all day Monday and early Tuesday. 

A new state safety traffic council urges ex- 
tra precaution on the part of N.H. motor- 
ists this weekend because the delay in the 
ear inspection period, it says, “offers a 
special traffic hazard this year.” 

In other years this first long holiday week- 
end of the year comes at the end of the 
spring inspection period for cars owned by 
N. H. motorists. This year the inspection 
period was delayed a full month, the extend- 
ed weekend comes right in the middle and it 
is doubtful if 60 percent of our registered 
cars have been checked for deficiencies. 

Recalling that the basic goal of the in- 
spection is to remove unsafe vehicles from 
our highways, the council urges drivers to 
consider each on-coming vehicle as, poten- 
tially, one of those cars which has not been 
inspected and may be unsafe. The council 
also warns us to make certain that, “the 
driver who is taking one last ride in a 
clunker, doesn’t involve you in an accident.” 

This Memorial Day will bring renewal of 
our people’s tributes to those who have died 
in the conflicts necessary to maintain na- 
tional and individual liberty. This is most 
fitting and proper. 

But even as we direct attention to the dead 
of past wars, another menace—the traffic 
accident—goes right on claiming American 
lives at a rate which dwarfs the death toll 
of war itself. Even on this Memorial Day 
weekend, the increase in travel will bring 
with it the usual tragic upswing in traffic 
deaths. 

Since 1900—a short span of 66 years— 
more citizens of this nation have died from 
motor vehicle accidents than in all the wars 
we have ever fought, including the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

We can be comforted in our sorrow at the 
death of those who fell in wars with the 
knowledge that they lived and died for the 
principles for which their country stood. 
The greater number who have died in motor 
vehicle accidents died for no such principle, 
and that makes their deaths far more tragic. 
The fact that their lives were snuffed out 
by carelessness and thoughtlessness in so 
many instances points up the purposeless, 
useless nature of these deaths. 

While we are dedicating ourselves to noble 
causes, as we often do on national holidays, 
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we might pause long enough to dedicate 
ourselves to eliminating the greatest cause 
of violent death of all—the traffic accident. 


THE DRAFT: VALLEY NEWS PROBES 
BASIC ISSUE—CLEVELAND RE- 
CALLS GOP PROPOSALS OF 1964 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, ques- 
tions concerning the operation of Selec- 
tive Service are troubling thoughtful 
Americans throughout the country. One 
of the most thoughtful comments that I 
have seen on this problem was published 
May 25 in the Lebanon, N.H., Valley 
News. It was written by Mr. Walter C. 
Paine, one of the publishers, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it reprinted 
following these remarks. 

The current discussions of the draft 
recall a detailed review of military man- 
power policies which was conducted 
April 21, 1964, by a group of Republican 
Members under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
who is a longtime student of this prob- 
lem. Participants included Messrs. Lind- 
say, Bray, Ostertag, FINDLEY, MORSE, 
HALPERN, QUIE, Taft, ELLSWORTH, 
Schwengel, Witson of California, DEL 
CLAWSON, GERALD R. Forp and myself. 

At that time, more than 2 years ago, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] noted approvingly that just the 
weekend before, President Johnson had 
issued a statement calling for review of 
the Nation’s draft policies. A top-level 
review has now been completed by the 
Pentagon, although not released, and it 
is with frustration that we learn there is 
to be yet another study by a newly cre- 
ated civilian panel. The problem has 
been studied sufficiently; we should be in 
a position to take action now. 

Had action been taken on the Repub- 
lican proposals in 1964, this situation 
would have been well advanced by now 
if not actually solved. 

In my own paper delivered during the 
April 1964 review, I urged that the Con- 
gress itself undertake an immediate re- 
view of draft policy. 

As we know, this was not done until 
this year when the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House held hearings. 

In my paper, I suggested several dif- 
ferent policy lines which ought to be in- 
vestigated. One of them was the plan 
subsequently taken up by the Secretary 
of Defense and enunciated earlier this 
year when he addressed the newspaper 
editors’ convention in Montreal. 

Under this plan, a Universal National 
Service would have been established. 
Men would be drafted but given numer- 
ous options besides military service by 
which to fulfill their commitment to the 
country. These could include service in 
the Peace Corps, Foreign Service, Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey, teaching and the 
like. 

How much better off we would be to- 
day, had these Republican proposals for 
urgent studies been heeded 2 years ago. 
All needed investigations, hearings, and 
study would be out of the way and we 
would have been in a position to adopt a 
policy and make judgments soundly long 
before this. 

However, better late than never, and, 
as a contribution to the debate, I submit 
Mr. Paine’s thoughtful editorial at this 
point in the RECORD. 

[From the Valley News, May 25, 1966] 
Waar UMT OFFERS 


At long last there is admission at the high- 
est governmental level of the inequities of 
Selective Service. More than that, Secre- 
tary McNamara’s plan to replace the draft 
with two years’ national service provides the 
framework for a highly significant debate, 
the outcome of which will touch the life of 
every American family, and may also mark 
a basic departure in the traditional Amer- 
ican attitude toward military service. 

Americans have always rejected universal 
military service as overly “militaristic” and 
contrary to the American tradition of civilian 
supremacy and freedom of choice. Yet four 
times in the last twenty-five years the coun- 
try has been called upon to field and supply 
major forces for occupation or combat duty 
far from home—an ironic record for an 
avowedly peace-loying, unmilitary people! 
And having inherited the lion's share of 
peace-keeping responsibility throughout a 
greatly contracted globe, does anyone be- 
lieve that our future national commitments 
will be any the less? 

Little need to dwell on the failings of the 
present draft system. It is neither fair nor 
efficient; indeed the latest equivocal defer- 
ment “tests” insult the sensibilities of a 
democratic people. If UMT were to replace 
the present discriminatory system, what 
forms might it take? 

We applaud McNamara’s suggestion that 
there be civilian as well as military oppor- 
tunities to satisfy the requirement. However, 
the different kinds of service suggested are 
obviously not equivalent in terms of duress 
or risk—for example, a year with the Peace 
Corps in Africa could hardly be equated with 
& year of combat in Vietnam. Therefore, we 
would favor some system of weighted service 
under which those who select the less haz- 
ardous opportunities would be required to 
serve for longer periods. 

Overall, we feel the Secretary's proposal 
offers great advantage to the nation. Recog- 
nizing the responsibility of every American 
to serve the country in some fashion, it would 
make for more efficient use of the variety of 
. see and talents that young people 
offer. 

By providing some opportunity for almost 
everyone the plan would remove the stigma 
that now attaches to those found unfit for 
military service and to those who, for lack 
of opportunity, money or brains, inevitably 
get drafted. It would greatly ease the prob- 
lems of educational, career and marital plan- 
ning for individuals, male and female, while 
on the national level it would provide a more 
dependable reservoir of trained manpower. 
In the long run, this should lead to more 
efficient training methods and more effective 
use of America’s greatest resource. 

The immediate reaction of college students 
has been favorable. This augurs well for the 
Secretary’s proposal and offers Congress an 
unprecedented opportunity to listen to the 
ideas and desires of the millions of young 
adults whose lives will be most vitally 
affected. 
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AID LOAN TO INDIA 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore., Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the State Department’s Agency for 
International Development announced a 
loan of $150 million to India. The AID 
loan, to assist India’s purchase of U.S. 
raw materials, spare parts and other 
commodities, is to be repaid in dollars by 
the Indian Government over 40 years, 
including a 10-year grace period at 1- 
percent annual interest, and 2% -percent 
annual interest thereafter. 

Obviously the action has the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Yet this 
same Bureau of the Budget has raised 
objection to my bill, H.R. 15288, which 
would authorize the Treasury Depart- 
ment to subscribe to an additional $110 
million of preferred stock of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. Since 
FNMA can borrow 10 times the amount 
of its capital and surplus, the additional 
FNMA preferred stock subscription 
which I propose would increase FNMA’s 
borrowing authority by $1.1 billion 
which together with funds from the $110 
million of preferred stock subscription 
would increase FNMA’s secondary mar- 
ket mortgage purchase authority by $1.2 
billion. The Bureau of the Budget ob- 
jects to the budgetary impact of the $110 
million preferred stock subscription pro- 
posed in my bill. 

As a substitute for my bill the Bureau 
of the Budget proposes that the 10 to 1 
borrowing ratio of FNMA be changed to 
a ratio of 15 to 1. Such a change in bor- 
rowing ratio when over $3 billion of 
FNMA debt is outstanding based on the 
statutory 10 to 1 borrowing ratio raises 
grave possibility of a suit to enjoin 
FNMA from financing at the more lib- 
eralized borrowing ratio. In this tight 
home mortgage market such action 
would be tragic. 

The position of the Budget Bureau is 
completely incomprehensible to me. 
Here it approves a $150 million AID loan 
to India at submarket interest rates 
with a 10-year grace period and at the 
same time objects to Treasury subscrip- 
tion to another $110 million of preferred 
stock of FNMA to enable that agency to 
provide additional urgently needed as- 
sistance to our chaotic home-mortgage 
market. The policymakers in the 
Bureau of the Budget should go out in 
this market and try and borrow funds to 
buy a home. Maybe then they would 
wake up to the seriousness of the mort- 
gage market squeeze, which in some 
areas of the country is bringing home- 
building to a grinding halt, causing the 
layoff of hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers engaged in this great industry. 

The Congress without delay should in- 
crease the mortgage purchasing authar- 
ity of FNMA and do it in the time-proven 
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manner that will not jeopardize the use- 
fulness of this fine agency in this critical 
home-mortgage market. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BONDS 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System set 
a new alltime high in the interest cost 
of its borrowed funds. It is offering a 
quarter of a billion dollars of 534-percent 
bonds at a discount to yield approxi- 
mately 5.8 percent to the investor. The 
bonds are due January 23, 1968. 

That excessive interest cost dramatizes 
the misguided policies of this high in- 
terest cost administration. This admin- 
istration is forcing interest rates ever 
higher through its failure to curtail non- 
essential Government expenditures. It 
refuses to employ fiscal restraint and in- 
stead places the entire burden of curtail- 
ing inflationary pressures on monetary 
policy. 

Yesterday’s yields on Treasury 13- 
week bills climbed to 4.876 percent, a 
high for the second week in a row. Yes- 
terday U.S. Government bond prices fell 
sharply to the lowest level in more than 
40 years. More than 2 dozen US. 
Treasury bonds and notes are now sell- 
ing to yield in excess of 5 percent. Sev- 
enty-one of seventy-five Federal agency 
issues are selling to yield better than 5 
percent with 14 of these issues providing 
a return in excess of 5½ percent. The 
top, of course, is the current offering of 
Home Loan Bank bonds to yield approxi- 
mately 5.8 percent. 

The high interest rates of this ad- 
ministration are wrecking the home- 
building industry. Home mortgage funds 
are drying up and construction workers 
are being thrown out of jobs. It is time 
this administration woke up to the havoc 
that its high-interest policies are causing. 


JULIUS KLEIN AND THE FOREIGN 
AGENTS REGISTRATION ACT 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I raised questions with the Department 
of Justice concerning the possibility that 
Julius Klein may be in violation of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act by his 
failure to register his representation for 
Rheinmetall, a German corporation. 
The letters, which I ask to be made a 
part of the Recor, show why I have 
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raised these questions. The first letter, 
dated June 16, 1966, is addressed to the 
Honorable Nicholas Katzenbach, the U.S. 
Attorney General. The response, also 
presented below, is by Assistant Attor- 
ney General Walter Yeagley. My second 
letter, dated July 5, was directed to Mr. 
Yeagley raising further questions with 
him concerning the failure of Mr. Klein 
to register his representation of Rhein- 


metall. 
The text of the correpondence follows: 
JUNE 16, 1966. 
Hon. NICHOLAS KATZENBACH, = 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL KATZENBACH: Several docu- 
ments have come to my attention which 
suggest that a public relations firm headed 
by Major General Julius Klein (Julius Klein 
Public Relations, Inc., of Chicago) has re- 
presented the Rheinmetall munitions firm of 
Dusseldorf, West Germany, at intervals dur- 
ing the past few years and may be presently 
representing the firm. However, careful 
examination of documents filed with the 
Justice Department by Klein fails to show 
this relationship. 

Therefore, I raise the question as to 
whether Klein and his firm are in violation 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended. This question is especially 
timely because the Department of Defense 
is this very week conducting final negotia- 
tions for a controversial $73.3 million gun 
contract with Rheinmetall. I have discov- 
ered that in at least five instances long 
standing minimum test standards were 
either lowered or waived completely in order 
to classify the weapon Standard A and eligi- 
ble for procurement. 

Because of the unusual procurement pro- 
cedure, lobbying efforts in behalf of the firm 
become especially important. 

The Foreign Agents Registration Act re- 
quires that representation agreements be 
filed together with detailed semi-annual 
statements of compensation and reimburse- 
ment. Klein has a voluminous file at the 
Justice Department, but it contains no refer- 
ence whatever to Rheinmetall. Neither do 
the Department files contain any listing of 
representation for Rheinmetall. 

However, several documents elsewhere 
strongly suggest that Klein indeed is the 
agent for this foreign firm and therefore 
under the law should be registered and re- 
quired to file details of his representation 
agreement and the semi-annual financial 
statements. Among them are the following: 

1. A letter verified to me by the State 
Department, in which Klein wrote Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. William Tyler, on 
April 5, 1965 as follows: 

“I think it might be taken without ques- 
tion that I, as past National Commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans, a participant in 
the Restitution Treaty Negotiations; and a 
member of the founding of the first Jewish 
claims conference, would never have under- 
taken to represent Rheinmetall without cer- 
tain knowledge of their complete innocence 
of such charges as have been alleged.” 

2. Part 13 of Hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on May 14, 1963 in re- 
gard to activities of nondiplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign principals in the United 
States. 

In the hearings Klein claimed exemption 
from the application of the Act, insisting 
that his activities in behalf of German firms 
were purely nonpolitical and mercantile and 
therefore within the exemption set forth in 
Section 3D of the Act. On page 1955, how- 
ever, Klein is quoted as saying “You can't 
separate business from politics.” It was the 
expressed opinion of Senator FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the committee, that Klein’s ac- 
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tivities did in fact constitute political ac- 
tivities and he should register as an agent 
of Mannesmann, a German client then under 
discussion. Klein „but it is inter- 
esting to note that he did subsequently 
register as an agent for Mannesmann. 

To establish Klein's relation with Rhein- 
metall, I cite pages 1822, 1824, and 1825 and 
1914 which reproduced records of Klein’s 
firm on which Rheinmetall is listed as a 
client or account. 

Documents on pages 1822 and 1914 also 
show Hispano-Suiza as a client or account. 
This firm is located in Switzerland and 
owned rights on the gun involved in the 
procureinent now being consummated. The 
gun is identified as H.S. 820 20-millimeter 
machine gun, and the H.S. initials are taken 
from the firm name Hispano-Suiza. 

3. Numerous recent newspaper, radio and 
television reports discuss Klein's activities in 
behalf of Rheinmetall. 

The Rheinmetall gun contract is being 
negotiated between the governments of the 
United States and West Germany. If Klein 
has been active in behalf of the gun contract 
it is difficult for me to see how his relation- 
ship can accurately be described as purely 
private and nonpolitical. He has corre- 
sponded with officials of the United States 
government in regard to his representation 
of Rheinmetall. 

It seems to me the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act was intended precisely for a 
situation such as this. The contract in- 
volves only public money and therefore it 
is very much the public’s business to know 
the full details on lobbying activities under- 
taken by agents for Rheinmetall. 

The taxpayers are entitled to know what 
was done, who got paid and how much. 

The final contract may be consummated 
very soon and therefore a prompt investiga- 
tion of Klein’s relationship with Rheinmet- 
all is in order. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


Text of Assistant Attorney General Yeag- 
ley's letter to Representative FINDLEY dated 
June 23: 

“Dear Mr. ConGrEssMAN: Your letter of 
June 16, 1966, in which you raise a question 
as to the possible obligations of Julius Klein 
Public Relations, Inc. of Chicago under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act as a result 
of its representation of the Rheinmetall mu- 
nitions firm of Dusseldorf, West Germany, 
has been referred to me for consideration 
and reply. 

“The only information which this Depart- 
ment has at this time with respect to the 
relationship between Rheinmetall and the 
public relations firm headed by Julius Klein 
and the nature of its activities on behalf of 
this firm is that which was contained in 
newspaper reports. As would be expected, 
however, an inquiry has been instituted to 
obtain more and complete information in 
regard to this matter. 

“From a review of the information at hand 
it is not as readily apparent as you indicate 
in your letter that the activities of the public 
relations firm on behalf of its client fall 
within the definition of ‘political activity’ as 
contained in Rule 100(a)(11) promulgated 
by the Attorney General under the terms of 
the statute with which we are concerned. 
As you know, the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act is a criminal statute and therefore 
must be strictly construed before charges 
of wilful noncompliance may be brought. 

“Basically, it would appear from the news- 
paper reports that Julius Klein Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., succeeded in persuading our Gov- 
ernment to purchase from Rheinmetall a 
substantial order of munitions. These re- 
ports, however, do not indicate that Klein 
was representing the foreign principal with 
respect to any matter pertaining to the polit- 
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ical or public interests, policies or relations 
or any foreign government or foreign politi- 
cal party since he was representing a private 
munitions maker. Nor was he engaged in this 
respect in the dissemination of any political 
propaganda as that term is defined in Sec- 
tion 1(j) of the Act; nor would it appear he 
was engaged in any activity to influence the 
enactment or repeal of any legislation affect- 
ing the political or public interests, policies 
or relations of a foreign government or af- 
fecting the foreign policies or relations of the 
United States. I presume it was already a 
settled policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to buy munitions from sources outside 
this country, and if such were in fact the 
case, then it would not be political activity 
for Julius Klein to attempt to persuade our 
Government to buy such munitions from a 
private industrial firm which he represented. 
However, further inquiry along this line is 
also being made. 

“With respect to the references made in 
your letter to the hearings of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee of May 14, 1963, 
tending to establish Klein’s relations with 
Rheinmetall these have been reviewed and, 
as you know, they disclose nothing more 
than the fact that this client is listed among 
many others of the public relations firm for 
whom certain expenditures were made. As 
you also are aware, these hearings do not dis- 
close the nature of the activities which were 
performed by the firm within the United 
States on behalf of Rheinmetall. 

“As to the statement contained in your 
letter with respect to Klein's representa- 
tion of Mannesmann, you may be interested 
to know that registration for this firm was 
requested because it appeared that the ac- 
tivities of Julius Klein for this client were 
more in the nature of a public relations 
consultant and publicity agent rather than 
in connection with a specific commercial 
undertaking. 

“As I have indicated, inquiries haye been 
instituted in this matter and in the event 
these inquiries were to disclose information 
which would show that Julius Klein Public 
Relations, Inc. has incurred an obligation to 
register on account of its representation of 
Rheinmetall, you may rest assured that such 
registration will be duly solicited. 

“Your interest in writing to this Depart- 
ment is appreciated and if we can be of any 
further assistance in this matter, please do 
not hesitate to communicate with me. 

“Sincerely, 
“J. WALTER YEAGLEY, 
“Assistant Attorney General.” 

(See pages 12767, 13085, 13272 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for the substance of Rep- 
resentative FINDLEY’s original letter to the 
Attorney General dated June 16.) 


Text of FiNDLEY’s letter dated July 5: 

“DEAR Mr. YEAGLEY: Thank you for your 
June 23, 1966, reply to my inquiry regarding 
the obligations of Julius Klein Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., to register its representation of 
the Rheinmetall munitions firm of Dussel- 
dorf, West Germany under the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

“As you are well aware, the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act has recently been amended 
by the Congress and the amending Act (S. 
693) was sent to the President on June 22, 
1966. If it is not vetoed by the President it 
will become law not later than September 2, 
1966. 

“Iam very anxious to know the position of 
the Department of Justice regarding the ac- 
tivities of Julius Klein Public Relations, Inc., 
with respect to the newly strengthened For- 
eign Agents Registration Act. 

“I must assume from the assurances in 
your letter that the Department has insti- 
tuted inquiries into this matter, and perhaps 
you are now in a position to give me more 
specific answers. Frankly, I was somewhat 
surprised to learn that the best information 
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of the Internal Security Division on this vital 
matter was that contained in newspaper 
reports. 

“Specifically, my questions are as follows: 

“1. Assuming that Klein is still represent- 
ing Rheinmetall when S. 693 becomes law 
(thus eliminating any ex post facto issue) : 

“a) Is not Rheinmetall a ‘foreign prin- 
cipal’, as defined by Sec. 1(b) of the amended 
law? The German Embassy has informed me 
that Rheinmetall is a German corporation. 
A ‘foreign principal’ is defined as corporations 
organized under the laws of or having their 
principal place of business in a foreign coun- 


b) Is not Klein an ‘agent of a foreign 
principal’ as defined by Sec. 1(c) of the 
amended law? An ‘agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal’ is defined as any person who acts as 
an agent, representative, employe, or servant, 
or acts in any other capacity at the order, 
request, or under the direction or control of 
a foreign principal, and engages in ‘political 
activities’ in the U.S. or represents the in- 
terest of a foreign principal before any 
agency or official of the U.S. government. 

“c) Is not Klein engaged in ‘political ac- 
tivities’ as broadly defined by Sec. 1(0) and 
as developed in the legislative history of the 
amended law? ‘Political activities’ is de- 
fined to include any efforts by a foreign 
agent to influence a government agency or 
Official with reference to formulating, adopt- 
ing or changing the foreign or domestic poli- 
cies of our government. 

“d) Is not Klein denied all the exemptions 
under the amended law, specifically Sec. 
3(d) which is limited to representatives of 
U.S. businesses or thus engaged substantial- 
ly in business? 

“Accordingly, will not Klein have to reg- 
ister with the Department of Justice and 
cannot the Department require under Sec. 
2(a) (1)—(11) of the amended law that Klein 
disclose his activities for Rheinmetall, in- 
cluding any activities related to efforts to 
negotiate a Rheinmetall gun sale contract be- 
tween the German government and the U.S. 
Department of Defense, even though those 
activities may haye occurred prior to the 
effective date of the law, i.e., September, 
1966? Specifically, do not the filing require- 
ments include retrospective as well as pro- 
spective activities? 

“2. With regard to your answer to my 
letter of June 16, 1966, I wish to inquire 
why the Klein firm was not required to 
register under the un-amended law on the 
theory that Klein is admittedly an ‘agent of a 
foreign principal’ under 22 U.S.C. 611, as 
evidenced by the numerous registration 
statements he has on file. This being true, 
why is Klein not required to list his repre- 
sentation of Rheinmetall under 22 U.S.C. 
612(a)(3)&(4), which requires a foreign 
agent to submit the name of every foreign 
principal for whom he acts and a statement 
of those activities? Clearly Rheinmetall is 
such a foreign principal as defined by 22 
U.S.C. 611(b) (3) &(4). 

“I will appreciate having your answers to 
these questions at your earliest convenience. 
The questions have special urgency because 
the gun contract, I am informed, is in the 
final stage of negotiation. 

“Thank you for your fine cooperation. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“PAUL FINDLEY, 
“Representative in Congress”. 


NATIONAL STRIKES, CONCENTRA- 
TIONS OF POWER AND THE NA- 
TIONAL INTEREST 
Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 


extend his remarks at this point in the 


Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, today 
Americans in all walks of life are suffer- 
ing the acute but needless inconveniences 
of the nationwide airstrike. Recent re- 
ports indicate no hope of early settle- 
ment. Although such an atmosphere is 
not conducive to the necessary scholarly 
consideration which must be done, the 
public inconvenience will at least focus 
attention on the task before us and illu- 
minate the need for protective labor 
legislation, : 

Again I am taking the floor of the 
House to express my feeling for the need 
for congressional study and initiative on 
a national problem. The function of 
study and deliberation on problems such 
as the one before us in the airlines in- 
dustry should not be—and cannot ade- 
quately be—deferred to the executive 
branch. The Democratic administration 
was confronted with need for further 
legislation in the area of labor manage- 
ment disputes during the railroad’s dis- 
pute over the employment of firemen. 
At that time, rather than attack the 
problem at its roots, President Kennedy 
chose to request ad hoc authority to sub- 
mit the dispute to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. A major crisis was averted by such 
tactics, but the symptoms were only 
treated—the disease was not cured. At 
that time my colleague, then Representa- 
tive, now Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
and I introduced legislation for a joint 
House-Senate committee to study and re- 
port on problems of industrywide col- 
lective bargaining and industrywide 
strikes and lockouts. This measure was 
reintroduced in this session of Congress. 
Congress saw fit to postpone action in 
this area and react only by giving ad hoc 
authority to the executive. We are now 
again faced with the same stormy prob- 
lem and are guilty of not repairing our 
roof while the sun was shining. 

The administration may be reluctant 
to explore this problem of nationwide 
strikes in a public forum for a variety of 
reasons, not the least of which is the fact 
that this current disagreement in the air- 
lines industry can be traced to a consid- 
erable degree to the Johnson administra- 
tion. The administration’s monetary 
and fiscal policies are in a large degree 
responsible for the increased demands 
made upon the airlines by the striking 
International Association of Machinists. 
The unions demand are symptomatic of 
the inflationary psychology and hearings 
in depth would undoubtably uncover this. 
Labor leaders are approaching the bar- 
gaining table with blood in their eyes as 
they know full well that increases in 
taxes, social security payments, and the 
cost of living are the reason why the 
workingman’s real disposable income has 
risen very little in the past year. As a 
matter of fact, average weekly earnings 
in real terms—1957-59 prices—actually 
declined from $99.93 in December 1965 
to $98.88 in April 1966. These inflation- 
ary forces must be checked, for 1967 
promises to be a year of intensive and 
perhaps heated collective bargaining, 
with contracts expiring in the trucking, 
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communications, food products, auto- 
mobile and machinery industries. 

I would also like to call attention to the 
significance of the fact that unions are 
again demanding cost-of-living escala- 
tor” clauses. Such demands have been 
absent from negotiations since the infla- 
tionary periods of the 1950’s. The num- 
ber of workers covered by such clauses 
had been halved, from 4 million in 1958 to 
2 million in 1966. The reappearance of 
demands for these escalator clauses is 
indicative of the union’s awareness of 
the dangers inherent in the administra- 
tion’s economic x 

Furthermore the administration has 
been less than energetic in pursuing this 
disagreement to a speedy settlement. In 
the few days prior to the strike, while 
the public was waiting in anxious an- 
ticipation, the negotiations, surprisingly, 
did not go down to the wire but were 
stopped Thursday afternoon. The strike 
began the following morning at 6 a.m. 
Also meriting some explanation is the 
fact that negotiations at the Saturday 
and Sunday sessions were only half- 
hearted. Part of the delay was allegedly 
caused by Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz’ return to the country on Satur- 
day. But why was not there anyone 
else in the administration capable of 
conducting around-the-clock negotia- 
tions? And why, after Secretary Wirtz 
did return was he not joined by Secretary 
of Commerce, John Connor? Is this en- 
tirely a labor matter, or is management 
also involved? 

Should there be an open congressional 
study of this matter, which I would urge 
there must be, representatives of both 
labor and management and other inter- 
ested parties should be allowed to state 
their positions in an open and full debate 
and be subject to examination and cross- 
examination. In this connection I have 
been puzzled by the silence of the na- 
tional labor leaders; especially AFL- 
CIO President George Meany and UAW 
President Walter Reuther. These indi- 
viduals have lectured the Government 
and Congress over the years about every 
conceivable subject, including recentiy 
foreign policy. I have always welcomed 
the fact that labor leaders have spoken 
up, but it is now quite strange that they 
are silent on this area directly affecting 
them just as they were during the serious 
New York transit strike last January. A 
national dialog on this subject is most 
necessary and labor leaders should play 
an important part. An open congres- 
sional study would be the most appropri- 
ate vehicle for this. 

Mr. Speaker, the essential issue for a 
congressional inquiry is the relationship 
of concentrations of power to the na- 
tional interest. The economic well-be- 
ing of our country is threatened when 
centralization and concentrations of 
power, capable of paralyzing whole in- 
dustries, are permitted which can flaunt 
the public interest without fear of legal 
culpability. Just as business concentra- 
tions of power were found to require cer- 
tain legislative controls over their activi- 
ties, so today should it be recognized that 
labor monopolies have long passed the 
point where legislative action should 
have been initiated. Certainly there are 
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various courses of legislative action 
which should be explored. 

One idea I would like to see examined 
by a study committee stems from the dis- 
tinction between labor’s right to strike 
against management as opposed to their 
striking against the public. Labor hasa 
right to strike against management 
which I have defended and will continue 
to defend. This right is one of labor's 
major tools for achieving a satisfactory 
settlement. It is part of the economic 
discipline: management loses profits 
and labor loses wages until an agree- 
ment is reached. 

However, there is no economic or other 
justification for labor to strike or other- 
wise bring pressure to bear on the public 
through secondary boycotts or other 
means, for their grievance is properly 
directed against management alone. 
The technique of the nationwide strike 
is inherently against the public as it is 
designed to cause public misery and in- 
convenience such as we are now experi- 
encing in the airline transportation area. 
The public is made the conduit for pres- 
sure on management in a nationwide 
strike, and public inconvenience and 
misery is therefore an essential ingredi- 
ent of such operations. 

An immediate illustration of the 
unions’ desire to use this “public misery- 
public pressure” technique is found in 
the current airline strike. The unions, 
I have been informed, have ordered their 
men not to work on equipment which 
might be loaned to airlines which were 
not struck. Certainly the purpose of this 
maneuver can only be to further aggra- 
vate the inconvenience of the public and 
thereby increase public pressure, This 
action is not directed against the struck 
airlines, in fact, ironically, it may work 
to its benefit as its operating competi- 
tors will then be unable to increase and 
perhaps maintain extra business even 
after the strike is settled. 

A solution to the problem of nation- 
wide strikes, while still protecting labor's 
right to strike against the specific man- 
agement against whom it has a disagree- 
ment, may be reached by prohibiting any 
two contracts by the same union in the 
same industry from coming up for re- 
consideration at substantially the same 
time. This would of course be exactly 
contrary to Teamster President Hoffa’s 
goal of coordinating the expiration date 
of all contracts in his industry in order 
to obtain considerably greater power to 
reach the settlement through the “pub- 
lic misery-public pressure” technique. 
Prohibiting simultaneous expiration will 
force the union to direct its strike efforts 
against management only, the manage- 
ment with which the disagreement exists, 
as it should be. 

Inhibiting Congress’ effectiveness to 
thoroughly study this area in the past 
has been due to the complexity of the 
problem which reaches into many aspects 
of American life and cuts across the ju- 
risdictional lines of our standing congres- 
sional committees. Accordingly I would 
propose that my bill, or a similar meas- 
ure, be enacted which will establish a 
joint House-Senate committee composed 
of members of several standing commit- 
tees with jurisdiction in areas relative to 
the problem. I have suggested that 
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membership be drawn from the House 
from the Committee on Education and 
labor, the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and the Judiciary. Cor- 
respondingly members for the Senate 
should be selected from the Senate Com- 
mittees on Commerce, Labor and Public 
Welfare, and the Judiciary. I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to in- 
clude in the Record for the interest of 
the Members my bill to establish a joint 
congressional committee to study and re- 
port on problems relating to industry- 
wide collective bargaining and industry- 
wide strikes and lockouts. 

H.J. Res. 590 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby created a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the “Joint Commit- 
tee on Industrywide Bargaining” (herein- 
after referred to as the “joint committee”) to 
be composed of eight Members of the Senate 
to be designated by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate and eight Members of the 
House of Representatives to be designated 
by the Speaker. The members of the joint 
committee appointed from the Senate shall 
include four members of the majority party 
and four members of the minority party; and 
they shall be designated from among the 
members of the Committees on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Commerce, and the Judiciary. 
The members of the joint committee ap- 
pointed from the House of Representatives 
shall include four members of the majority 
party and four members of the minority 
party; and they shall be designated from 
among the members of the Committees on 
Education and Labor, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, shall be author- 
ized to study and investigate the entire field 
of industrywide and regional collective bar- 
gaining procedures and practices between 
employers and labor organizations, and com- 
binations of groups thereof, and problems re- 
lating thereto, including but not limited 
to— 

(1) the ways and means by which the col- 
lective bargaining process might be improved, 
altered, revised, or supplemented so as to 
avoid or minimize strikes and lockouts which 
affect an entire industry or region, or a 
substanital part thereof; 

(2) the concentration of economic and 
other power under the control of business 
organizations and labor organizations, and 
groups thereof, and such practices or poli- 
cies, if any, which tend to concentrate or 
monopolize power affecting the collective 
bargaining process, and the relationship of 
such factors to strikes and lockouts affect- 
ing an entire industry or region, or a sub- 
stantial portion thereof; 

(3) the effectiveness and usefulness of 
various forms of mediation, conciliation, ar- 
bitration, and other possible procedures and 
methods for aiding or supplementing the 
collective bargaining process; 

(4) the administration, operation, and 
possible need for revision of existing Federal 
laws which in any way concern collective 
bargaining, strikes, or lockouts affecting an 
entire industry or region, or substanital por- 
tion thereof; 

(5) such other problems and subjects 
which relate in any way to collective bargain- 
ing, strikes, or lockouts as the joint com- 
mittee deems appropriate. 

Sec, 3. A vacancy in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the powers 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
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be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment was made. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members, 

Sec, 4. The members of the joint commit- 
tee who are Members of the Senate shall 
from time to time report to the Senate, and 
the members of the joint committee who are 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall from time to time report to the House 
of Representatives, by bill or otherwise, the 
results of the joint committee's studies and 
investigations, together with their recom- 
mendations with respect to matters within 
the jurisdiction of the joint committee. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out its duties, the joint 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings or investigations, to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
messes and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable. The joint 
committee may make such rules respecting 
its organization and procedures as it deems 
necessary: Provided, however, That no bill, 
measure, or recommendation shall be re- 
ported from the joint committee unless a 
majority of the committee assent. Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the joint committee or by 
any member designated by him or by the 
joint committee, and may be served by such 
person or persons as may be designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman 
of the joint committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. The 
provisions of sections 192 and 194 of title 2, 
United States Code, shall apply in case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. The cost of 
stenographic service to report public hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of the amounts 
prescribed by law for reporting the hear- 
ings of standing committees of the Senate. 
the cost of stenographic service to report 
executive hearings shall be fixed at an equi- 
table rate by the joint committee. Members 
of the joint committee, and its employees 
and consultants, while traveling on official 
business for the joint committee, may receive 
either the per diem allowance authorized 
to be paid to Members of Congress or its 
employees, or their actual and necessary ex- 
penses provided an itemized statement of 
such expenses is attached to the voucher. 

Sec. 6. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and staff 
employees as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable. The joint committee is authorized 
to utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and estab- 
lishments of the Government. 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate and one-half from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the joint committee or by any 
member of the joint committee duly author- 
ized by the chairman. 


ALL THIS AND WITHOUT BIG 
BROTHER TOO 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the expansion of Federal-aid programs 
for urban areas a current fixture of na- 
tional governmental policy, it is indeed 
refreshing to learn of a city which has 
refused such programs and has pro- 
gressed over the last 20 years through 
the power of its own initiative. 

Refusing Federal funds available 
through the poverty program, redevelop- 
ment, housing, and beautification pro- 
grams, to name a few of the existing 
programs, San Leandro, Calif., can boast 
among its many achievements city 
schools among the best in the State, a 
locally financed urban renewal program, 
a smaller-than-average police force 
with a decreasing crime rate and a steady 
influx of new industry or the expansion 
of old ones. Disavowing the “let’s get 
ours” philosophy so prevalent today 
among city planners, this city of nearly 
75,000 rolled up its sleeves and made 

synonymous with local responsi- 
bility. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that municipalities differ as to their 
natural assets, and consequently ad- 
vancement will vary from case to case. 
However, one necessary ingredient in this 
Nation’s many success stories has been 
the determination of its citizens to take 
care of themselves within the limits of 
their capabilities. San Leandro is cer- 
tainly an encouraging example of a mod- 
ern-day pioneering spirit which has 
turned a deaf ear to Washington’s prom- 
ise: “I can get it for you wholesale.” 

As a wholesome shot in the arm to 
those who still endeavor to pay their own 
way, I insert the article, “San Leandro, 
Calif., Cuts Taxes 18th Year in Row,” by 
Sterling G. Slappey of the Los Angeles 
Times in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1966] 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., CUTS Taxes 18TH YEAR 

IN Row 
(By Sterling G. Slappey, Los Angeles Times) 

San LEANDRO, CaLtir.—While nearly every 
other American city has been raising taxes, 
this city on the eastern shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay has been reducing them for 18 
consecutive years. 

It's tax-setting time again, and again the 
rate will drop. 

How does San Leandro do it? 

“We are able to bring down our tax rate,” 
Mayor Jack Maltester said, “because of eco- 
nomical and efficient management, because 
San Leandro is growing, the tax base is in- 


and state sales tax collections in 
which we share are increasing. 

Over the years, assessments of property 
have gone up here just as they have every- 
where else. However, our citizens and the 
companies in town now pay less per capita 
for city services than they did in 1947.” 

That was the year San Leandro’s tax rate 
per $100 of assessed y valuation was 
$1.98. Total valuation was $20,111,755 and 
the population was 26,442, 

Today, the rate is down to $1.07, assessed 
valuation is up to $189,612,415 and the pop- 
ulation is 74,400. 

The highly favorable tax climate here has 
been one of the main factors in attracting 
more than 500 firms, factories and plants to 
the area. New companies have been mov- 
ing in or old companies expanding at a rate 
of one every 10 days. They pay up to $50,000 
an acre for industrial sites. 
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They also pay more than one-third of the 
cost of municipal government and 45 per 
cent of the property taxes. 

These include such giants as Kaiser Alu- 
minum, International Harvester, Simmons, 
Kellogg, Western Electric, General Electric, 
Lion Manufacturing. 

Companies that were here before the tax- 
cutting began include Caterpillar, makers of 
earth moving machinery; Friden, office ma- 
chine manufacturers, and California Pack- 
ing, food handlers. 

It was 20 years ago that San Leandro be- 
gan wooing industry and making life for 
business a pleasure. 

Several businessmen said their companies 
chose San Leandro over adjoining Oakland 
because of the tax climate, better race rela- 
tions and better cooperation between city 
Officials and business. 

The city government gets a stream of ad- 
vice and help from a cluster of citizens- 
government committees. 

San Leandro is described by City Manager 
Wesley McClure as “a well adjusted commu- 
nity.” Its 62-man police force is only two- 
thirds the size of comparable-size cities. 
The crime rate has been decreasing stead- 
ily—down 10 per cent in the past 12 months. 

City schools are considered among the 
best in California. 

A locally financed urban renewal project 
has lifted the face of the center of the city, 
an exceptionally large library has been com- 
pleted, and improvements and additions 
have been made at city installations. A new 
civic center is being built. 

Above all, San Leandro is practically free 
of debt. This has been a major factor in 
giving the city its tax-cutting capability. 

The only bond issue in the past 15 years 
produced the $1,750,000 needed for the li- 
brary. The city, with a triple-A credit rat- 
ing, could have borrowed $28 million. 

The only other large cebt is $1 million 
owed to the state for part of the Civic Cen- 
ter costs. 

San Leandro avoids what Mayor Maltester 
calls “enmeshment” in Federal projects. 

“The people of the city do not want us 
running to Washington every time we need 
something,” he said. “We go it alone, pay 
as we go, and try to split up the big bilis 
so we can pay for one improvement before 
we take on another. 

“Under the urban renewal program we 
could have gotten a great deal of money 
from Washington for our redevelopment 
project in the middle of San Leandro. But 
we would have then come under Federal 
control. We don't want this. We raised 
the $1 million we needed ourselves. 

“I am not opposed to Federal money for 
urban development for other, more needy 
cities. We just want to avoid Federal en- 
meshment here.” 

The city has turned down all Federal 
funds available through the poverty pro- 
gram, redevelopment, housing, beautifica- 
tion, land and water conservation programs. 

A 4%4-mile bayfront recreation area is be- 
ing created on filled land with money taken 
from current working funds. 

In two to three years San Leandrans will 
have at no extra costs to themselves, a new 
18-hole golf course, waterfront drive, scenic 
areas, picnic parks and tennis courts. 

These improvements already have in- 
creased by four times the value of nearby 
private property. 

Besides the annual tax cutting, McClure 
said discussions have often been held on 
the possibility of reducing taxes for people 
who improve their property rather than in- 
creasing taxes for those who improve their 
homes and property. 

This would be a novel approach to taxing 
in the United States by a city which probably 
is the tax-cutting example of the Nation. 
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PART 1—UNUSUAL “ARMY” OF IN- 
TERLOCKING CORPORATIONS EN- 
GAGES IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 
Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 

from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the diligent and inquiring efforts 
of two newspaper reporters, what on its 
face appears possibly to be another 
scandal in the administration of the war 
on poverty has been unearthed. 

The reporters, Bette Orsini and Jack 
Nease, staff members of the St. Peters- 
burg Times, have recently concluded a 
six-part series discussing the activities of 
one Thomas P. Hardeman, and a num- 
ber of poverty programs he either heads 
up or in which he is involved in the St. 
Petersburg area. The articles have been 
published in the St. Petersburg Times. 

In addition, credit should also be given 
to the Largo Sentinel, a weekly news- 
paper in Largo, Fla., which has also been 
in the forefront in uncovering wrong- 
doing in the poverty program in the St. 
Petersburg area. 

The Times’ articles reveal numerous 
activities of the Hardeman organization 
which raise many questions that need to 
be answered. Much of what is taking 
place within his organizations is 
shrouded in secrecy. The articles indi- 
cate loose bookkeeping methods and 
raise a serious question as to the good 
faith nature of the operations between 
the various corporations which Harde- 
man has formed. 

Following these articles, I called upon 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to investigate the 
activities of the numerous organizations 
in which Mr. Hardeman is involved. It 
was reported on Friday, July 8, that the 
OEO has made its “investigation” and 
found no wrongdoing. Apparently in 
order to present a more favorable public 
image, OEO has recommended changes 
which will make Hardeman’s operations 
less “vulnerable to criticism.” 

Mr. Speaker, in light of the many ques- 
tions raised in the Times’ articles, the 
OEO report is nothing less than aston- 
ishing. Specifically, the articles make 
the following points: 

First. It has been admitted that a 
lease entered into by the Hardeman 
organization violated its contract with 
the Federal Government by not obtain- 
ing prior written approval from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Second. The administration of the 
various corporations are shrouded in 
secrecy including the full amounts paid 
in rent to another corporation headed by 
a friend of Hardeman. 

Third. Involved in the corporations 
with Hardeman is his wife; however, the 
amount of salary each draw is kept 


secret. 
Fourth. Records have been removed. 
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Fifth. Interlocking poverty corpora- 
tions have been formed although all are 
operated by the same personnel. 

Sixth. The parties refuse to disclose 
the names of the true owners of certain 
of the poverty corporations. 

Seventh. Twenty thousand to twenty- 
five thousand dollars of funds earmarked 
to aid migrant farmworkers is being used 
to rent automobiles. 

Eighth. In one instance, a photog- 
rapher hired to take pictures was listed 
as a $75-a-day consultant. 

Ninth. A petty cash fund in the 
amount of $1,798 was being maintained. 

Tenth. Conflicts exist between the 
various corporations. 

Even if, as the OEO reports, there is 
no malfeasance on Hardeman’s part, 
these irregularities certainly come below 
the level of good faith and sound ad- 
ministration that the taxpayers expect 
and deserve in the administration of 
their money. 

In any event, the Government Ac- 
counting Office has assured me that they 
will make a thorough investigation which 
I believe is still very much warranted. 

Following is the first of the above men- 
tioned series of articles which appeared 
in the St. Petersburg Times. Tomorrow, 
and through the remainder of the week, 
I will insert the balance of the articles 
in this expositive series: 

UNUSUAL “ARMY” ENGAGES IN THE WAR ON 
Poverty—Fimst OF A SERIES 
(By Bette Orsini and Jack Nease of the 
Times Staff) 

The “war on poverty“ has many armies, 
but perhaps nowhere in the country is there 
one quite like that commanded by Thomas 
P. Hardeman of Treasure Island. 

Aided by a Tampa attorney and a profes- 
sional anti-poverty fighter from North Caro- 
lina, Hardeman has put together a complex 
of interlocking organizations that look to the 
day they will some day be spending $8 
million or more a year in federal funds. 

So far expenditures have been far below 
that, and there is some evidence that several 
Officials in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity are becoming disenchanted with the 
Hardeman group. Others give him warm 
support. 

Hardeman himself assumes a belligerent 
attitude when people try to find out exactly 
what is going on fiscally in the federally- 
sponsored programs. That's none of your 
business,“ he tells reporters who press him 
for financial details. 

This secrecy, for example, is used to hide 
the exact amount Hardeman and his wife 
are recelying from the programs. Last fall 
they drew annual salaries totaling $29,000 
plus occasional consultant fees from federal 
funds, but their present salaries are secret. 

Also secret is the full amount paid in rent 
to a corporation headed by a Tampa attorney 
Hardeman describes as a friend and who also 
is paid consultant fees from one of the pov- 
erty programs. 

The attorney, Howard Garrett, says the 
firm is owned by “friends and clients” who 
don't want to be identified. The firm is 
named the H.AS. Corp. but Garrett says he 
doesn't know what the initials stand for. 

Hardeman, a 40-year-old former minister 
and professor who used to live in Tampa, is 
able to keep such details secret because he 
contends some records through which anti- 
poverty funds flow are “private.” 

“You're invading things that are not your 
business,” Hardeman told reporters last 
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week. Access to some records was gained 
only after hours of arguing, and many of 
the records are still secret after two weeks 
of trying. 

Some records were moved out of St. Peters- 
burg Friday night. One woman in the office 
slammed the door on an inquiring photog- 
rapher. 

To understand the antipoverty complex 
Hardeman has established it is necessary to 
begin with the Community Service Founda- 
tion (CSF), a philanthropic organization 
founded more than 25 years ago by Willis T. 
Spivey. It is widely respected for its work 
with poor Negroes in the Ridgecrest slum 
area south of Clearwater. 

Hardeman jointed the CSF staff four years 
ago and now runs it as “vice president and 
deputy director.” Spivey, who suffered a 
stroke last fall, has become less active in 
CSF management and is out of the state for 
months at a time. 

Until a few years ago CSF operated entirely 
with private funds, mostly Spivey’s, but 
when the federal government began its war 
on poverty officials sought out CSF as a nat- 
ural ally. 

Working with the Florida Institute of Con- 
tinuing University studies (FICUS), the 
foundation helped train the nation’s first 
group of Volunteers in Service to America 
(usually called VISTAS) and shared the 
spotlight when Mrs. Lyndon Johnson came 
to St. Petersburg in March, 1965, for their 
graduation. 

When FICUS ran into state political trou- 
bles CSF took over and moved VISTA train- 
ing operations to Manatee County. Until 
last week, however, headquarters offices were 
in the 300 Building in St. Petersburg. 

At first CFS trained VISTAS on a non- 
profit “cost reimbursable” basis, receiving 
$96,000 last July, August and September. 

Then, on Oct. 1, CSF began training the 
volunteers under a new contract. It provides 
for payment of $1,000 per volunteer for a 
training course of six weeks and permits 
CSF to make a profit. 

Since CSF is a non-profit corporation, this 
money could not be taken out of the orga- 
nization as profit, It is available, however, 
for salaries, bonuses, and equipment pur- 
chases. 

Hardeman estimates CSF has received 
about $220,000 under this new VISTA train- 
ing contract, and under the contract it can 
be paid as much as $293,000 if it gets enough 
volunteers to train. 

On at least one occasion CSF has awarded 
an employe a bonus from CSF funds, but it 
is impossible to tell if this is a usual prac- 
tice. Hardeman allowed inspection of the 
“cost reimbursable” VISTA records but 
refused to allow inspection of accounts un- 
der the $1,000-per-trainee account. 

CSF VISTA records under the current con- 
tract, he says, are private records not avail- 
able to anyone outside the foundation. He 
allowed inspection of the other VISTA rec- 
ords only after five days’ delay and after he 
and an aide went through them behind 
closed doors, 

The available records show Hardeman was 
paying himself $15,000 a year under the 
VISTA training program and paying his 
wife—a former school teacher—$14,000 a 
year from the same program last fall. 

Last week he said present salaries are “not 
more” than this but refused further com- 
ment on the subject. He also said he has 
not paid himself any consulting fees since 
an OEO bulletin came out last March for- 
bidding this. 

Another anti-poverty organization in the 
Hardeman complex has its roots in a grant 
awarded CSF last summer. This grant, for 
$626,410, was to finance work with migrant 
farm workers in Florida. 
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Since the migrant program would make 
use of the volunteers of the VISTA program 
after they were trained, the two programs 
appeared to fit together nicely. The contract 
was awarded in April and the program began 
in July. 

A month later Hardeman asked the OEO to 
transfer the money to a new group, the Com- 
munity Action Fund (CAF). 

A more apt name would have been the 
“Hardeman Foundation” since it was com- 
posed entirely of Hardeman’s employes and 
friends. 

Hardeman was and is president. Jack 
Mansfield, a sometime $75-a-day consultant 
to OEO who works for Hardeman on the 
CSF payroll, is vice president. 

Garrett, the Tampa attorney sometimes re- 
tained as a consultant to lecture VISTA vol- 
unteers on legal problems, is secretary-treas- 
urer. Other trustees were Fran Sutcliff, who 
later became a $12,000 a year regional direc- 
tor for CAF, and Al Guskin, who received 
$15,000 a year as head of the migrant pro- 
gram until he and Hardeman became em- 
broiled in heated disputes. 

Later OEO policy forced Mrs. Sutcliff and 
Guskin to drop from the board, but Harde- 
man and Mansfield could remain since their 
salaries were paid from the CSF VISTA pay- 
roll. Neither Spivey nor his wife were made 
members of the new board. 

Hardeman says CAF was formed because 
OEO director Sargent Shriver was opposed 
to “family” foundations such as CSF running 
anti-poverty programs. 

Herbert J. Kramer, director of public af- 
fairs for OEO, denies that this is Shriver's 
policy. 

According to correspondence furnished by 
the OEO, Hardeman requested the fund 
transfer from CSF in his capacity as vice 
president and deputy director. Spivey said 
he didn’t request the transfer but was “told” 
about it. 

The request from CAF to receive the CSF 
funds was made not by Hardeman, the CAF 
president, but by Garrett, acting as secretary 
treasurer. 


Asked about the situation, Hardeman pro- 
duced a letter he wrote Noel Klores, director 
of the OEO migrant and Indian division, 
saying Klores had suggested the switch. 

Klores yesterday confirmed this, saying he 
felt a new organization would be “more 
representative” than a private foundation 
controlled by people who donated private 
funds. 

He said Shriver had no policy against 
family foundations but said: “Private foun- 
dations are filled with all sorts of problems.” 

Klores also said he thought at least one 
member of the board was a migrant worker. 
The name he mentioned, Mrs. Myrtle Mae 
Walker, was not listed by Hardeman as a 
director last week and does not show up on 
the secretary of state's records of original 
directors. 

Hardeman said he is busy expanding mem- 
bership of the CAF board, and said three 
new members have been added within the 
past month. He listed these as Ray Houston, 
executive director of the Community Wel- 
fare Council; Jack Ross, assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of South 
Florida; and Ben Fraticelli, executive director 
of the Florida Christian Migrant Ministry. 

But for nearly a year CAF was run entirely 
by Hardeman, Mansfield and Garrett. 

Last month a new group, Migrant Legal 
Services, was formed to handle a $806,000 
U.S. grant to provide legal help to migrants. 
Original officers were Garrett, president; 
Hardeman, vice president; and Mansfield, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Since then the board has been expanded, 
with Garrett moving up to chairman of the 
board, Mansfield to president, and Hardeman 
becoming a regular board member, 
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Tabulation of grants, contracts to date in 
CAF-CFS operation 


1965-66 | 1966-67 


Community action fund migrant 
Se ee Se ee Sle $626, 410. 00 | $610, 708 
Community action fund migrant 


Pe ee ene 806, 099 
Community action fund migrant 

VISTA conference 4, 900,38 |......... 
Community service foundation 

VISTA training 1316, 635, 50 ® 


July 28 to Aug, 24.. „919.55 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 30.. 30,320.31 
Oct. 1 to 24 17,069.41 


ä 96.635.50 | 947, 945. 88 11, 416, 807 
„304, R 


1 Estimated total, since records beyond Oct. 24, 1965 
tion, Estimste made on basis of state- 


000 md the $96,635.50 has been paid under the 
present fixed-fee contract of $1,000 per trainee. Training 
cycle for each volunteer is 6 weeks, 

2 Contracts not yet negotiated for this period. 


REPORT ON TRIP TO SOUTHEAST 
ASIA BY SOME MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous orders of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MURPHY], 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, with the approval of President 
Johnson and with your approval, the 
following Members of Congress jour- 
neyed to the Southeast Asia area to in- 
vestigate the U.S. military, economic, 
and political commitments: 

Representative Jon M. MURPHY, 
Democrat, of New York. 

Representative JOHN J. 
Democrat, of Ohio. 

Representative Teno RONCALIO, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming. 

Representative THOMAS C. MCGRATH, 
Democrat, of New Jersey. 

Representative James C. CORMAN, 
Democrat, of California. 

Representative WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY, 
Democrat, of Maine. 

Representative EDWARD J. GURNEY, 
Republican, of Florida. 

Representative TIM L. CARTER, Repub- 
lican, of Kentucky. 

Representative ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, 
Democrat, of Illinois. 

Representative Bast. L. WHITENER, 
Democrat, of North Carolina. 

Representative GALE ScHISLER, Demo- 
erat, of Illinois. 

Representative ROBERT B. DUNCAN, 
Democrat, of Oregon. 

Representative HASTINGS KEITH, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts. 

Representative JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
Republican, of Illinois. 

The Members represented virtually 
every section of our country, both polit- 
ical parties, and are decorated combat 
veterans of World War II and the Ko- 
rean war, We departed Washington, 
D.C., on Saturday, July 2, and returned 
late last night, Monday, July 11; upon 
our return we went directly to the White 
House and reported to the President and 
to the Speaker of the House in the Cabi- 
net Room. The U.S. Air Force provided 
our transportation and coordinated our 
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itineraries at the different countries we 
visited. At this time I would like to ex- 
press our appreciation for the very effi- 
cient and professional assistance ren- 
dered by Maj. Gen. Lawrence S. Light- 
ner, U.S. Air Force, and Col. John M. 
Chapman, U.S. Air Force, throughout the 
entire tour. 

Prior to our departure during the week 
June 27-July 2 we were briefed at sepa- 
rate times by the Defense Department, 
the State Department, and by our AID 
officials in Washington. We departed 
Andrews Air Force Base at 6 p.m. on 
Saturday, July 2, and arrived at Hickam 
Air Force Base, Hawaii, shortly after 
midnight. We met with the acting com- 
mander in chief of our Pacific Forces, Lt. 
Gen. Paul S. Emrick, U.S. Air Force— 
Admiral Sharp was in the Eastern Pa- 
cific at the time—Gen. John K. Waters, 
commander in chief, U.S. Army, Pacific; 
Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., commander in 
chief, U.S. Air Force, Pacific; and Adm. 
Roy L. Johnson, commander in chief, 
U.S. Navy, Pacific, and their respective 
staffs. These senior U.S. commanders 
conferred with us for about 4 hours de- 
scribing in detail the constitution, dis- 
position, mission, and operations of the 
U.S. Forces in the Pacific. 

The emphasis was placed on southeast 
Asia and concentrated on the activities 
in South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, and Thailand. The interrela- 
tionship of all of these countries was 
stressed politically as they related to ter- 
rain, culture, and the political and eco- 
nomic factors. It was clearly pointed 
out at this conference that the control 
and direction of subversive forces acting 
not only in South Vietnam but in Laos 
and Thailand as well were centered in 
Hanoi. 

There were no illusions that the South 
Vietnamese or the Laotians or their 
guerrilla activities were independent na- 
tionalist movements. It is clear that the 
subversion of this entire area is the 
working of the Communist-controlled 
government at Hanoi. After these brief- 
ings we toured the Pearl Harbor naval 
and port complex, and departed early 
on July 4 for Clark Air Force Base in 
the Philippine Islands. 

At Clark we were met by Lt. Gen. 
James W. Wilson, commander of the 
13th Air Force. After a tour of our sup- 
ply and logistical areas, as well as the 
Air Force Material and Tactical Aircraft, 
we went to the Clark Air Force Base 
Hospital, which is the air evacuation hos- 
pital for all of our Asian forces. 

This hospital is one of the most com- 
plete medical complexes I have ever in- 
spected. Col. William Hernquist, a most 
qualified surgeon and administrator, per- 
sonally conducted us through the operat- 
ing and recovery areas and described 
in detail the operations of his air evac- 
uation and treatment facilities. The 
ability to move a wounded soldier from 
the battlefield to this hospital in 5 hours 
was clearly an indicator of the top effi- 
ciency of our battlefront and medical 
concepts of today. In effect, instead of 
trying to bring the hospital to the front 
lines, we bring the frontline wounded to 
the hospital in a matter of hours. Never 
in our history have we provided such 
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complete medical care and treatment to 
our soldiers. The attitude and morale 
of the men at Clark made me proud of 
our American fighting men. 

Without exception, the men I spoke 
with were fully confident of our inevita- 
ble victory in Vietnam and more impor- 
tant, they were fully aware of the reason 
for fighting in this faraway country. 

We departed Clark at about 6 p.m. and 
headed for Tan Son Nhut Airbase in 
Saigon and arrived on Tuesday evening, 
July 5. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
met us at the airport and welcomed us 
to South Vietnam. We had a very short 
Fourth of July having crossed the inter- 
national date line shortly after we de- 
parted Hawaii. 

Early Wednesday morning we met 
with Ambassador Lodge at the American 
Embassy and received a comprehensive 
detailed analysis of the situation from 
the Ambassador. He pointed out that we 
were beginning to achieve a military 
victory but that in this era of “modern” 
war, a total victory would have to be ac- 
companied by an economic and political 
victory as well. The Ambassador 
stressed that the Ky regime had been the 
longest continuous government in the 
country since the Diem era. Ky was 
now in his second year as Premier and 
had stabilized the Vietnam Government. 

The Vietnam Government with the 
advice and the assistance of the allied 
forces had instituted social, economic, 
political, and administrative reforms 
throughout the entire country. 

Under the revolutionary development 
program, it was evident that the people 
were making impressive strides toward 
complete stability. Facts related by the 
Ambassador left no doubt as to the 
Hanoi direction and conduct of the main 
force Vietcong units and North Viet- 
namese units in the country. The South 
Vietnamese never were the least bit at- 
tracted to communism and have been 
resisting this aggression for 20 years. 

According to the Ambassador’s esti- 
mates the Vietcong have about 24 per- 
cent of the population under their domi- 
nation while the Republic of Vietnam 
Government has secured about 54 per- 
cent of the population. Living in a sort 
of twilight zone are 22 percent of the 
South Vietnamese people. A cursory 
examination of Vietcong tactics reveals 
that more than 10,000 Vietnam civilians 
have been killed by the Vietcong in their 
wholesale terrorist tactics to intimidate 
the country into submission. 

In May of 1966, the lives of 115 officials 
were added to this list, many of them 
schoolteachers and hamlet leaders who 
were valiantly trying to educate and lead 
their people in a democratic life. The 
fourth dimension of this war was clearly 
portrayed by the Ambassador when he 
remarked that we are not only fighting 
a war, but we are trying to build a peo- 
ple’s confidence in themselves and to 
win an economic struggle as well. 


Our Army can catch the whales— 


He said— 


but the terror fish requires a finer mesh to 
our net of tactics. 


Proceeding to the political situation, 
the Ambassador stated, and later in the 
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day Premier Ky confirmed, the intention 
of the Vietnam Government to have the 
September 11 elections to the constitu- 
tional convention. This election will be 
the second in Vietnam history and once 
the convention draws its constitution, 
the people will then have the opportu- 
nity of participating in the democratic 
way of life. It must be stated, however, 
that the Army in South Vietnam has 
been the nationbuilder in a land which 
was dedicated to people in a small fam- 
ily concept instead of a nation as we 
know it. The Buddhist Institute headed 
by Thich Tam Chow has agreed that 
their election law is a good election law 
and this action confirms the fact that 
the much publicized Buddhist uprising 
and demonstration represented only a 
small minority of Buddhist thought. Al- 
though there have been demonstrations 
against the government by different fac- 
tions, at no time has any of these factions 
evidenced a pro-Communist line of 
philosophy. Further at no time has any 
minor or significant political figure or 
leader in South Vietnam defected to the 
Communist side. 

Ambassador Porter charged with the 
economic development of Vietnam de- 
scribed his efforts in working with the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

At all times the junta shows cohesion and 
willingness to take advice from the U.S. to 
work in three areas simultaneously, namely 
to run the war against the Vietcong, to re- 
structure the country, and to institute an 
electoral system. 


He stated that more and more people 
are feeling that their Government is 
worthwhile and not just a tax collector. 
The pacification program which is now 
operating in areas already swept by the 
Army consists of political action teams 
which go into the hamlets and villages to 
create peoples action elements to struc- 
ture and stabilize the local governments. 
This ambitious program envisions 25,000 
men per year in 59-man teams per ham- 
let going to 40,000 men per year in 1967 
with the express mission of restoring 
economic and political life to areas for- 
merly terrorized by the Vietcong. 

Charles Mann, the U.S. AID Director, 
described in detail the assistance ren- 
dered to the South Vietnam Government. 
This program is the most complex ever 
undertaken by the United States. This 
year alone, this amounts to $650 mil- 
lion—part of a total of 82 ½ billion since 
1955. The 842 Americans in this AID 
program are dedicated to working with 
the Royal Vietnam Government on ac- 
tivities to support and strengthen their 
Government and to reestablish the fiber 
and fabric of government. 

These activities are in the fields of 
police, public works, with the emphasis 
on port development, road construction, 
rural electrification, city powerplants, 
and provincial electrification. In field 
operations over 2,800 projects have been 
undertaken on the local level. In the 
field of public health the total of 1,000 
indigenous medical doctors which must 
serve a population of 16 million people 
are augmented by 33 medical health 
teams in the country at present with 20 
of these teams being U.S. military per- 
sonnel. The Republic of China Govern- 
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ment has sent medical teams to help. 
This area of public health needs greater 
emphasis. 

Preventive health with a program to 
conquer malaria and other diseases as 
well as the communicable disease prob- 
lem are also being attacked by medical 
teams. This is part of a worldwide medi- 
cal assistance program titled “Project 
Vietnam.” 

Refugee coordination is most vital to 
insure proper disposition of 1 million ref- 
ugees in the last year alone. One-half 
million are still in temporary shelters. 
Fifteen international voluntary agencies 
are helping this refugee program. The 
International Red Cross as well as West 
Germany and New Zealand are partici- 
pating in this program to aid the 40,000 
to 50,000 new refugees per month. 

The agriculture program is aided by 
a 200-man American staff. Key problems 
they are solving are the land reform 
programs to insure land tenure con- 
tracts, proper land and crop pricing, and 
farmer services to foster cooperative de- 
velopments and farm credits. 

The police program has 5,000 men cur- 
rently in training. The very simple op- 
eration of maintaining checkpoints to 
apprehend smugglers, Vietcong infiltra- 
tion, and other subversives will be 
expanded. 

Education is of course basic to the de- 
velopment of this country as pointed out 
earlier, teachers are a target of the Viet- 
cong terrorist activities but nonetheless 
the hamlet school program has seen 
6,000 classrooms completed with 2,000 
having been constructed through a self- 
help program. Seven million textbooks 
have been printed and 14 million are 
programed by 1968. These texts were 
written by Vietnamese teachers. Sec- 
ondary school education is being em- 
phasized and teacher training is a nec- 
essary part of their program. Over 5,000 
have been trained to participate. In the 
vocational education field, 20 rural trade 
schools have been programed with 7 
already completed. Five technical in- 
stitutions to teach 1,000 students are 
completed. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland conducted a de- 
tailed briefing on the mission and oper- 
ation of MACV—Military Assistance 
Command Vietnam. Our participating 
allies under his command are the Re- 
public of Korea, Australia, New Zealand, 
Republic of China, Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, and Thailand. 

General Westmoreland traced the es- 
calation of the war by the North Viet- 
namese. In 1961 they used battalion 
strength organizations. By 1963, six 
regiments of Vietcong were identified in 
the field. By 1965, 14 Vietcong regiments 
and 9 North Vietnam Army regiments 
were identified. Today 13 Vietcong and 
14 North Vietnam Army regiments, co- 
ordinated by 5 division headquarters are 
operating against the South Vietnam 
Government and Allied forces. 

The effects of allied military opera- 
tions against the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam Armies was a source of pride to 
everyone. The cumulative effects of U.S. 
Air Force, naval carrier-based aircraft, 
B-52 bomber units, naval gunfire, and 
the U.S. combined Army operation in the 
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field, completely reversed the course of 
the war. 

The problem of winning the peace 
must, however, be carried on simultane- 
ously. The Vietcong terrorists are oper- 
ating in the 43 Provinces, 235 districts, 
2,558 villages, and 13,211 hamlets of this 
country. To drive this subversive ter- 
rorist organization out of this grassroot 
area is going to take a long time and 
very strong effective action by the Re- 
public of Vietnam Government. The 
answer is the revolutionary development 
program which I referred to earlier. 

On Wednesday I departed Tan Son 
Nhut Airfield—the main airport at 
Saigon—which is busier than Washing- 
ton National and Kennedy Airports com- 
bined, and flew to Cam Ranh Bay about 
250 miles north of Saigon where the 
second largest port is located. We have 
enlarged the unloading capacity here 
from about 1,000 short tons daily to 8,000 
short tons daily. We have also estab- 
lished a bulk oil terminal. The logistical 
problems appear to be solved although 
there is a wait for some dry cargo ships in 
unloading. Much lighterage is used for 
discharging ocean vessels, unloading in 
some cases is done on a selective basis. 
This port will be a $300 million facility 
when completed and will be a big asset 
to the economy of the country when the 
war is over. 

In the bay were two power ships for 
electricity, an ammo storage ship, air- 
craft ordnance maintenance ship. Four 
dry cargo ships were being unloaded and 
four were waiting for berths. All in all 
this is a very huge but efficient port oper- 
ation. The Cam Ranh Bay Airfield is an 
example of an “instant airfield”; 90 F-4 
fighters and 90 large cargo transporters 
move in and out daily. 

The runway is aluminum and they 
have the usual aviation facilities. Com- 
bat sorties were taking off and landing 
every few minutes. Pilots fly about 200 
missions during their 11-month tour. 
They usually operate in the same area 
and consequently are experts on the 
terrain. 


We flew to Que Nhon in an Army Cari- 
bou aircraft, a two-engine small cargo 
type, and visited the ROK Capital Di- 
vision. We received an honor guard 
which was the best I have ever seen. The 
South Koreans are really a model unit. 
They have adapted to the country com- 
pletely and have formed a personal bond 
with the South Vietnamese. They have 
been most effective in combat operations. 

Twenty-four thousand troops are in 
Vietnam now and by November 1 they 
will add another division which will 
bring their force to 48,000-plus. They 
have been very effective in civil action 
programs. Many of their soldiers are 
farm boys and have greatly assisted the 
Vietnamese in improving productivity. 

We fiew to An Khe in the interior, to 
the Ist Cavalry Division. This is our 
air mobile assault division. We observed 
several air strikes which were in process 
along our route of travel. This division 
actually has units in combat over a 300- 
mile area and can still support itself be- 
cause of its great mobility. The “Air 
Cav” were experiencing difficulty in try- 
ing to make contact with the Vietcong. 
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The Vietcong seemed reluctant to close 
with U.S. units and more interested in 
attacking Republic of Vietnam Army 
units. 

From here we flew to the Ist Brigade 
of the 101st Airborne Division at Dakto, 
about 18 miles from the Cambodian bor- 
der. This was the unit which was in- 
volved in the heavy action during which 
Capt. William Carpenter had called the 
air strikes in on top of his unit. Car- 
penter described this action as necessary 
because the Vietcong were 15 yards from 
his men hidden in the bamboo under- 
growth. The 101st are astride a main 
infiltration route and consequently in 
action all the time. The area is in- 
habited by the Montagnard—mountain 
people. A very primitive people, the 
men were in loin cloths and the women 
are bare breasted. Obviously, the 
coastal areas are rich and the target of 
the Communist action. We returned 
to Saigon via the Pleiku Airfield, about a 
400-mile trip. The strongest impression 
of the day was our base development and 
use of air and mobility of our units, 
These three dimensions of the war are 
going well. The fourth we are obviously 
going to have to concentrate on, and that 
is to restore confidence in the minds of 
the Vietnamese people—confidence in 
themselves and their Government. 

Every day this is proceeding effectively 
and it is evidenced by more schools under 
construction, more commerce on the 
roads, and more importantly by defec- 
tors from the other side. 

On Thursday we departed Tan Son 
Nhut Airbase. We boarded a Navy 
two-engine eight-seat plane, a C-1A 
Trader“ and headed for the U.S. Air- 
craft carrier Intrepid which is on duty 
in the South China Sea. The landing 
was a real thrill. We came in with the 
carrier doing about 30 knots, the tail 
hook caught the first arresting cable and 
we were stopped in about 100 feet. 
Capt. Vince Macri, the captain, briefed 
us as to his mission and then we pro- 
ceeded to inspect this 23-year-old vet- 
eran of World War II, Pacific action. 
This carrier incidentally was the last one 
to be refitted at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The Intrepid has 32 A-4 jet fighter 
aircraft and 24 A-1 propeller fighter, 
dive-bomber-type aircraft. She launches 
and receives back 10 planes every 
hour. The launch is by steam catapult 
and one plane goes off every 30 seconds. 
I spoke with the returning pilots in the 
readyroom and they told me that their 
armament of rockets, machineguns, 
napalm, and 500 to 2,000 pound bombs 
are very effective against the Vietcong 
units. Pilots know the terrain inti- 
mately and they felt they were effec- 
tively supporting the ground combat 
elements. 

The Intrepid launches 90 strikes per 
day, about the same as the 12th Fighter 
Wing at Cam Ranh Bay airfield that I 
described earlier. The carrier is in 
every respect a floating, mobile, airbase. 
We flew from the Intrepid to our II F 
FORCEV Headquarters at Long Binh 
and were briefed by Maj. Gen. Jonathan 
O. „the commander. He com- 
mands the southern U.S. Forces which 
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includes the Saigon area and runs to the 
Cambodian border. 

He has Vietnamese as well as United 
States, Australian, and New Zealand 
forces under his command. He is very 
confident of our efforts and showed 
graphically on his situation maps the 
definite turn to our side that the war has 
taken. We traveled to the III Corps 
Headquarters of the Royal Vietnamese 
Army and were briefed by the deputy 
commander, General Tinch, and then 
visited the 25th Royal Vietnamese Divi- 
sion. The Viet soldier impressed me with 
his toughness and firm purpose. 

They have been fighting for 20 years 
and want to end this war as quickly as 
possible. They showed some very re- 
vealing tonnages of rice and other sup- 
plies captured from the Vietcong. They 
now control the rice-producing areas and 
it is obvious that the Vietcong are hard 
pressed in the productive areas of the 
country. 

Traveling by helicopter now, we went 
to Cu Chi, headquarters of the U.S. 25th 
Infantry Division—a real operation, 
Maj. Gen. Fred Weyand, commander. 
His base camp is right on top of the town 
that was the main Vietcong headquar- 
ters. It took a tough fight to drive the 
Vietcong away, but he now controls and 
secures the entire north flank of the 
Saigon corridor. 

Using B-52 strikes, armored artillery, 
and our vastly superior firepower, the 
Vietcong is forced to break contact when 
they engage U.S. forces. The problem, 
as usual in this area, is to restore confi- 
dence to the local village and hamlet 
people. Confidence in United States and 
the Republic of Vietnamese Armies to 
report the Vietcong terrorists in the vil- 
lages so that action can be brought to 
bear against the terrorists. This is be- 
ing done on an increasing basis. 

On Saturday we traveled by Army 
Caribou aircraft to the 5th Special 
Forces Group Detachment at Phuoc 
Long Province. A very fertile valley due 
to the Song Be River which flows 
through the Province. The special forces 
work closely with the provincial police 
and the revolutionary force units to 
pacify the area of 68,000 population. 

About one-half are under control of 
the Vietcong. No production has been 
forthcoming from a large rubber planta- 
tion in the Province. The provincial 
chief hopes to resume production in the 
near future. That afternoon we went to 
the 1st Logistical Command installation 
in Saigon and toured the port, pier, ware- 
house, and distribution facilities with 
Maj. Gen. Charles W. Eifler. 

The port congestion of Saigon has 
been relieved both here and at Cam Ranh 
Bay. A port authority under the con- 
tract of the Vietnamese Army will co- 
ordinate all logistical movements both 
civilian and military in the near future. 
It was evident that our logistical base 
has been carefully and soundly com- 
pleted and is efficiently supplying the 
needs of our military and economic 
operation. For example, of 97,296 items 
on requisition for 7 days, 83,539 had been 
filled; 95 percent of aircraft requisitions 
were filled. 
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We departed Vietnam and arrived in 
Dong Muang Airbase, Bangkok at 6 p.m. 
on Saturday night and were met by Maj. 
Gen. Richard G. Stilwell, commander, 
of the U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Thailand. We proceeded to the 
U.S. Embassy and were briefed by the 
Chargé d’Affaires and General Stilwell. 
The U.S. concern for the development of 
Thailand can be readily understood by 
analyzing the past development at Sat- 
tahip which in effect is the creation of a 
new port city to meet the increased eco- 
nomic development of this entire country 
of 31 million people. New highways, 
railroads, pipelines, and airfields are 
proceeding with increased American em- 
phasis. There is a real threat in the 
northeastern areas of this country along 
the Laotian and Cambodian frontiers. 
Hanoi-trained terrorists are employing 
the same terror tactics of ruthless mur- 
der and intimidation of town people as 
in Vietnam. The Thai Government is 
meeting this threat with American as- 
sistance and advice. 

We departed Bangkok Sunday after- 
noon for Taipei on Taiwan arriving at 
7pm. We met with Ambassador Walter 
P. McConaughy and Vice Adm. William E. 
Gentner on Monday morning and were 
briefed on the military, economic, and 
political situations. Our AID program 
has been such a success here that we are 
phasing out our program and the For- 
mosans will be completely on their own. 
The threat of Red China is always pres- 
ent. Numerous clashes at sea and in the 
air occur in the straits between the 
mainland and Formosa. At 10 a.m. we 
met with the Vice President, C. K. Yen 
and then had an hour conference with 
President Chiang Kai-shek. 

Chiang Kai-shek expressed his admi- 
ration for the U.S. role in southeast Asia, 
stating we were there in the nick of time. 
He felt that a negotiation would have to 
take place in Vietnam before any powers 
would withdraw their armies. He fur- 
ther stated that the problems on the 
mainland would prevent any Chinese in- 
volvement at this time. His country is a 
model for the free enterprise system in 
Asia. Booming industry, agriculture, and 
educational systems were evident from 
observing the people on the streets. 

Mr. Speaker, I support President 
Johnson’s policy in Vietnam and com- 
mend him for his continuance of the 
policy supported and enunciated by our 
last five Presidents. That we as a na- 
tion will honor our international agree- 
ments and that we will fight if necessary 
to prevent the totalitarian aggressors 
from overcoming our allies. The Presi- 
dent has committed and I support his 
commitment of American troops in Viet- 
nam on the frontier of freedom. 

The American people should fully 
understand that we here in the citadel 
of freedom are secure only as long as 
the frontier of freedom is protected. 
Every patriotic American has an obliga- 
tion to support our commitment and the 
voices of doom should be hushed lest 
they give aid and comfort to an enemy 
that may otherwise misgage our national 
purpose. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I would like to compliment the gen- 
tleman from New York on his splendid 
report on Vietnam. I join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to him and the 
other Members who just returned from 
Vietnam on their factfinding tour. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Murpuy], was one of the 
most outstanding soldiers ever to serve 
his country. He won a distinguished 
service cross in Korea among other dec- 
orations. He is now demonstrating as 
a Member of Congress a capacity to 
prove equally valuable to his country as 
a statesman. It is a rare combination 
for a man to be both an outstanding sol- 
dier and an outstanding statesman but 
these qualities JOHN MURPHY possesses. 

I would like to compliment too my col- 
league from New Jersey, Congressman 
McGratu, who went to Vietnam, for his 
excellent service to our country. A 
graduate of Annapolis fully trained on 
the ways of war but who has dedicated 
himself to the search for peace and the 
security of our country. 

To all the Members of this Vietnam 
study mission, Mr. Speaker, please allow 
me to extend my admiration and grati- 
tude for a job well down. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to my colleague. 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to join my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MourpHy!] in this report on our visit to 
Vietnam and to the Far East. 

I have not had an opportunity to pre- 
pare a detailed and formal report, but 
will do so within the next few days and I 
hope to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House some of my views. 

Mr. Speaker, were were gratified that 
we were given an opportunity by the 
President and the distinguished Speaker 
of the House of Representatives to make 
this important mission, which we feel 
has great significance for the Congress 
as well as for the people of the country. 

As the gentleman from New York has 
said, while we must be cautious in our 
optimism, we have every reason to be 
proud of the efforts that are being made 
in Vietnam. We have many indicia of 
the progress that has been made as we 
look about that country. One of the in- 
dicia is the information which was given 
to us with reference to the defections 
under the Chu Hoy or open arms pro- 
gram that is now in effect in Vietnam. 

In the entire year of 1965, we were told 
that there were only 11,124 Vietcong de- 
fectors whereas through June of this 
year 9,200 such defectors have shown up 
on our side. 

May I say also, as the gentleman has 
said, every American should be proud of 
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the young men we have sent to Vietnam 
for the courageous and patriotic attitude 
that they have. 

Those of us who visited with the 
marines in the northern part of Vietnam 
and we were told when we visited with 
General Westmoreland in Saigon and 
with Ambassador Lodge and when we 
visited the II Corps area and visited with 
General Larsen—wherever we went, 
whether we talked to Marine, Navy, or 
Army commanders, we were told that 
never in their experience, either World 
War II or in the Korean war, had they 
seen America’s young men perform with 
such zeal and devotion to duty as they 
had experienced in this military conflict. 

I would like to quote briefly several 
statements that were made to us by Gen- 
eral Larsen who has command of the U.S. 
forces in the II Corps area of Vietnam. 

One of the things he said was this: 

Every month things look a little bit better. 


Then with reference to the criticism 
that some have made with reference 
to the alleged shortage of ammunition, 
General Larsen had this to say and I 
quote: 

We have never been short of any type of 
ammunition at any time we needed it. 


Then, in discussing the situation of our 
acquisition of intelligence data, General 
Larsen said: 


Vietnamese civilians are now making much 
valuable information available to our side. 


This, as the gentleman from New York 
knows, is another indicia of the effec- 
tiveness of our effort. 

Then I thought it was significant thet 
General Larsen had this to say: 

I think President Johnson has fought the 
smartest war, psychologically and militarily, 
or any war that we have engaged in during 
my lifetime. 


So when we hear this criticism from 
the beatniks and the peaceniks and, if 
you please, the so-called doves, I think 
that it is unfortunate that they cannot 
have the experience which the gentle- 
man from New York and the other 12 
who joined us on this mission have had 
in seeing firsthand what is happening. 
As I have thought about the matter from 
a firsthand look, I think we do have a 
very serious problem. Assuming that we 
could accomplish a total military vic- 
tory today, I am afraid that we would 
not have gained much unless we had time 
to proceed with the civil action program 
which wili mean so much in the preser- 
vation of this country, its freedom and 
its independence in the future, with the 
orientation of the Vietnamese mind to- 
ward the village and the province, and 
not toward the nation, which is a serious 
problem. I would urge the US. In- 
formation Agency and other bodies to 
give attention to some unsophisticated 
approaches to those problems. 

I think, too, that we cannot delude the 
people of our own country by thinking 
that this is purely a military action. The 
people of that area have, I believe, a 
great potential if we cooperate with them 
in technological and particularly agri- 
cultural training programs. 
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So, while I do not want to transgress 
upon the gentleman’s time unduly, I do 
think that this mission uf which we were 
a part, having had the opportunity not 
only to talk to people, but to see our 
troops in combat, and actually almost 
to be a part of it, gave us a picture which 
we would hope in some way we could 
convey to more of our people, because 
America is not willing to turn down any 
people who are craving for freedom. I 
know that if the people had the facts, 
they would feel as the gentleman from 
New York, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, the gentleman from Ohio, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, and the others of us 
felt—that we have an opportunity in 
Vietnam, not only to restore freedom to 
that country, but also to preserve free- 
dom in all of southeast Asia and, in 
doing so, to strengthen freedom here at 
home. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me, and I look forward to having an 
opportunity to develop some of my 
thoughts more fully after a few days. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

I would like to point out at this time 
that in 1941, when the gentleman was 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Carolina, he 
resigned his seat so that he could enter 
the service of our country. During that 
critical period in World War II he be- 
came a gunnery officer, and finished the 
war as a lieutenant in the Navy. Having 
served overseas in the defense of our 
country, he is the voice of experience 
when he speaks about our armed services. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman in the well and the gentleman 
from North Carolina in thanking the 
President and the Speaker of this House 
for making it possible for 14 of us to 
make this trip to Vietnam and to see 
firsthand the situation there. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MURPHY] who served as 
the chairman of this House task force. 
He certainly handled himself very well 
throughout the trip. It was a great 
pleasure to travel with him. He con- 
veyed the wishes of this House to our 
troops and to the various leaders in a 
manner that would make every Member 
of this House proud that he is a Member 
of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a very help- 
ful, instructive, and informative trip. 
The Members of the House had the op- 
portunity to see firsthand the deploy- 
ment of U.S. troops and of South Viet- 
nam troops, the deployment of the Aus- 
tralian troops and the New Zealand 
troops, totaling 1 million men. 

It is quite obvious the question is no 
longer whether we are going to win the 
war; the question rather is, How soon 
can we win the war? 

The gentleman in the well has quite 
properly stated that we view the progress 
with caution but with optimism. My 
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own judgment, in watching the deploy- 
ment of these troops, is that the enemy 
has been so thoroughly pinned down by 
our own troops and our allies that we 
have reason to believe the Communists 
are indeed ripe for a massive knockout 
blow. 

I believe history will show that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s decision last year to slug 
it out with the Communists in Vietnam, 
rather than to abandon this very rich 
and important territory to the Commu- 
nists, will constitute the turning point 
in our 20-year struggle with the Red 
menace. President Johnson’s decision 
to bomb the oil depots in Hanoi and Hai- 
phong last week was acclaimed very 
loudly by our troops as certainly a sign 
that we are moving in the direction of 
total victory in Vietnam. 

It is my hope that these bombings are 
going to continue. It is my hope that 
there will be other targets of a military 
nature that will be bombed. It is my 
hope that Hanol is going to realize the 
folly of continuing this war in Vietnam. 
It is my further hope that we are going 
to hit the powerplants in the area of 
Hanoi, to totally immobilze Hanoi as the 
great supply depot for the troops that 
are waging warfare against our own men 
and our allies in Vietnam. 

It is quite obvious that the deploy- 
ment that has been accomplished by our 
forces in the relatively short time is 
nothing short of spectacular. Our 
forces have denied the Communists all 
initiative in Vietnam. They have denied 
them mobility. It is indeed a source of 
great pride to all of us who were there to 
see the high degree of proficiency and 
efficiency with which our troops are en- 
gaging in their mission. 

Tam quite positive that if every Amer- 
ican could have the opportunity we have 
had in viewing our troops in Vietnam, 
their hearts would swell with pride, as 
ours did, in watching our men meet the 
great challenge. 

There is no question that the helicop- 
ter has seriously challenged the old 
axiom that one must never get one’s self 
involved in a land war in Asia. This 
may have been true many years ago. 
Thank God, our Defense Department 
and our industries have developed the 
great team that has been able to meet 
the challenge in Asia. Otherwise this 
great territory would have fallen to the 
Communists. With the aid of the heli- 
copters, we are making every part of 
Vietnam inaccessible to the enemy. 

It is my judgment, from speaking to 
the PW’s and those who have questioned 
the prisoners of war, that the prisoners 
of war are reporting their morale has 
never been lower. The supply of food is 
short. The supply of medicine is liter- 
ally nonexistent. The problems of am- 
munition are certainly slowing down 
their activities. 

I think the other war is equally im- 
portant. I was very happy to hear the 
gentleman from New York mention the 
peace program there. Too often the 
daily headlines we see in the press tell us 
only about the military aspect of the 
great challenge that we have accepted 
in Vietnam. 

In fact, a great portion of our forces 
is being deployed in the pacification pro- 
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gram, to secure the hundreds of villages 
from the Vietcong terrorism and subver- 
sion. Through this pacification program, 
developed by our Armed Forces, we are 
able to restore local governments and to 
make it possible for Vietnam to be ready 
for self-government. In my judgment, 
this pacification program holds the key 
to our long-range success in Vietnam. 

I should like also to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate and commend our 
medical forces in Vietnam. It is a source 
of great hope, of great courage, and of 
great consolation to all of us to know that 
such teamwork has been developed 
among the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, 
the Marines, and the Coast Guard that 
we are able today to move a wounded 
soldier from the field of battle to a major 
hospital installation where he can get 
major medical attention in less time than 
it took during World War II to move a 
soldier from the place where he was 
wounded to a field hospital, for limited 
care, in an ambulance. Our casualty rate 
has been kept. down because the medics 
have been doing a truly outstanding job 
of giving excellent and quick help to our 
soldiers. 

Also, we ought to commend those gal- 
lant civilians who work in the Agency 
for International Development. They are 
as much soldiers as the boys who are car- 
rying guns. These men in Vietnam are 
bringing new dimensions of hope to the 
people of Vietnam and giving new mean- 
ing to America’s presence there. 

We were very much impressed by our 
interview with General Ky, who assured 
us that the elections are coming off on 
September 11, and who assured us that 
he sees no difficulty in transferring the 
reins of government from a military gov- 
ernment to a civilian government. More 
important, I place great credence and 
great hope in his statement that he hopes 
that within 6 months after the consti- 
tutional assembly has been elected on 
September 11 the people of Vietnam not 
only will have a constitution but also will 
have an elected constitutionally formed 
government, which will take over the 
reins of government in that country. 

These are all things which point to a 
hopeful picture. 

I join my colleagues in cautioning 
against too much optimism. Certainly it 
has been a long struggle. The fact re- 
mains that we are today unequivocally 
winning this war. Our forces have taken 
the initiative. We have denied the ene- 
my all mobility and all initiative. 

It may be that more troops will be 
needed in Vietnam. It may be that more 
bombings will be needed in Vietnam. 
President Johnson has properly stated 
that he intends to give General West- 
moreland all he needs. 

General Westmoreland will go down in 
history as one of the great generals of 
our Armed Forces. The President is 
ready to give to General Westmoreland 
whatever he needs to assure total 
victory. 

For those whom I have heard question 
whether we have a plan for victory in 
Vietnam, I would recommend a visit to 
Vietnam, When they see the spirit of 
our American soldiers and when they see 
the deployment of our American troops 
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and when they see the great teamwork, 
they will understand. There is only one 
goal, and that goal is victory for free- 
dom. 

I say there is a great tide of freedom 
Sweeping through southeast Asia, in 
Vietnam, and the victory we are going to 
have in Vietnam is going to pace that tide 
of freedom. 

I have every reason to believe that 
when victory is ours in Vietnam we shall 
have demonstrated to the enemy that big 
wars are too costly and small wars are too 
costly and indeed we can look forward to 
an era of prolonged peace in this world. 

To that goal, I congratulate the men 
and women who are doing such an excel- 
lent job in Vietnam. 

I am proud to have been a member of 
the delegation headed by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Murpuy]. This has 
been one of the greatest experiences of 
my life. Certainly I can appreciate the 
great effort today more than ever before. 
I congratulate the gentleman for his ini- 
tiative and the effort in putting together 
this task force to visit Vietnam. 

Mr, MURPHY of New York. I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

I should like to point out to the House 
that the gentleman enlisted in World 
War II as a private and rose to the rank 
of captain. He also was selected to lead 
a B-29 bombing raid in one of the first 
raids over Tokyo, Japan. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and many air medals in that war. Be- 
cause of his past career and experience, 
he made a great contribution to the con- 
duct and understanding of the air war 
by the other members of the committee. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, much 
as we are aware that a 10-day stay in 
South Vietnam is hardly time to permit 
a candid appraisal of many of the key 
issues, it is nevertheless sufficient time 
to acquaint one with some of the difficult 
problems in this involvement. 

First off I want to pay my respects, Mr. 
Speaker, to the gentleman who has the 
time for this special order and who was 
kind enough to yield some of his time to 
me for this partial report. I believe Mr. 
Mourpuy was an excellent chairman of 
our delegation and was most gracious in 
sharing his time with all members of the 
group. We were at all times free to ask 
questions of Ambassador Lodge, General 
Westmoreland, and General Ky. Mr. 
Munr h was gracious in his tribute to 
our leaders and to General Chai of the 
Republic of Korea. Of course, I was 
particularly proud and pleased to be a 
member of his committee, and I am 
proud to take the floor now to pay trib- 
ute to my colleague on the way he han- 
dled this delegation. I am also grateful 
to you, Mr. Speaker, and to the Presi- 
dent for having been included in this 
delegation. 

I am pleased to have been able to re- 
port to the President last night at the 
White House on the results of our trip. 

Many critics of the administration had 
questions often raised on particular mat- 
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ters. Iam convinced a beginning toward 
an honest answer to these questions was 
made during the trip. If permissible by 
the gentleman from New York, I should 
like to take about 5 minutes to cover 
these questions and to indicate my an- 
swers to them. 

Most critics of the administration 
limit General Ky’s support to the mili- 
tary, merchants, and upper class, and ask 
“What is the U.S. interest in South Viet- 
nam?” 

At the present time, whether or not a 
majority of the citizens of South Viet- 
nam would vote for a continuation of the 
Ky administration is begging a far more 
important question. There is no ques- 
tion at the present time but that a vast 
majority of the citizens of South Viet- 
nam desire peace first and foremost. It 
is in the pursuit of this peace that Gen- 
eral Ky’s administration is doing the 
most commendable job. Therefore, I be- 
lieve it follows, Mr. Speaker, most of the 
people of South Vietnam who are con- 
cerned with peace appreciate the fact 
that his leadership is making it all the 
more possible and all the more soon. 
He has every belief that there will be 
widespread participation in the Septem- 
ber 11 election. Our talks with him, as 
well as was possible in our short time, 
convinced me, in any event, that General 
Ky established a framework of govern- 
ment upon which we can rely once peace 
is obtained. Peace must come first and 
then will come the planning, which will 
justify one particular administration’s 
election as against another and the 
adoption of a democratic society by the 
free people of South Vietnam. 

There are many disturbing factors, to 
be sure. I was disturbed to find French 
absentee landlords still owning rubber 
plantations in South Vietnam. A tax or 
levy is paid to Communists and the 
French managers still run the planta- 
tions. 

What is the relationship between labor 
and the Government in South Vietnam? 
We do not know, but we know if this 
modus operandi permits the preserva- 
tion of these plantations and trees until 
such time as peace can be restored, we 
presume there will be a reason to justify 
these arrangements at the present time. 

Question No. 2 which was most fre- 
quently asked by our critics is, “How free 
will these elections be?” 

We believe there is little question but 
what they will be open to all people ex- 
cept the very hard core Vietcong and 
those neutralists dedicated to insurgen- 
cy. It is hoped that all groups of all 
religious denominations will participate 
in South Vietnam’s election of a constit- 
uent assembly. If they do not, it will be 
of their own free will and not because 
of any coercion by the Government. 
The exclusion of dedicated Communists 
in an election in a free country was pro- 
vided in Greece and other countries that 
had large Communist groups, and there 
is no reason why it should not prove as 
successful in bringing stability in Viet- 
nam. 

Question No. 3 is “What is the attitude 
encountered outside of the cities toward 
Ky in the war?” We were not long in 
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getting an answer to this question. I be- 
lieve the answer is to be found in the 
answer to question No. 1 above. 

Question No. 4 is “What is the attitude 
of the Buddhists and the students?” It 
seems a few militant Buddhists hoped to 
be able to establish a theocracy, and in 
any event it is certain they sought to 
bring about a downfall of the Govern- 
ment. Having overplayed their hand and 
come to the inevitable result of any 
group who would take such means in 
time of war, it is doubtful if they will 
again attempt similar strategy, at least 
not against the same administration. 

Fifth. “Do one-third of all U.S. sup- 
plies go to the black market?” 

As in all military engagements at all 
times, a far too large percentage of sup- 
plies do find their way to the black mar- 
ket. What can be done about this is an 
extremely complicated and difficult mat- 
ter; we must keep constant vigilance in 
the hope that the problem can be at- 
tacked, the harms remedied, and correc- 
tions placed into effect. 

Sixth. “How effective and how wide- 
spread is nonmilitary aid?” 

Perhaps more effective and more wide- 
spread than anyone really knows in 
America. If there has been a failure to 
give credit where credit is due, it is in the 
tremendous work of pacification and in 
the civil action programs now undertak- 
en by the South Vietnamese Government 
and more and more by the military 
troops of the United States. Much will 
be said on this particular program, and 
it is hoped that much more will be done 
in this tremendous field of assistance in 
every facet of South Vietnamese life. 
Political action teams are at work now in 
the villages and hamlets in a part of 
their own revolutionary development. 
These teams are made up predominantly 
of South Vietnamese trained also by 
cadres of South Vietnam in cooperation 
with our own Government officials. Ter- 
rorism is being abated, and much sta- 
bility is being brought to the country. 

There must also be concurrent with 
the waging of this war the teaching of 
political structures, establishments of 
political stability, and the constructing 
of physical assets that are being ravaged 
by the enemy. 

The training of civil police also 
continues. 

Building of public works, railroads, 
airports, airways, ports, and waterways 
continues a vital part of our program 
there. Public health and medical facili- 
ties need more attention and are in need 
of immediate and marked improvement. 

Seventh. “What is being done for refu- 
gees from bombing and battle areas?” 

There is admittedly a crowded condi- 
tion in the hospitals near those areas that 
have suffered war damage. This is not 
without full attention of all officials, 
however, and we do believe improvements 
in this regard will be made as fast as is 
possible. 

Eighth. “How deep is the anti-Amer- 
ican feeling?” 

The burning and ransacking of U.S. 
consulates is undeniable proof of anti- 
Americanism particularly by the militant 
Buddhist groups in Saigon and the north- 
ern Provinces. The superficial conclu- 
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sion is that anti-Americanism prevails 
in all South Vietnam, but, Mr. Speaker, 
the problem appeared much more com- 
plicated. Time, the place and circum- 
stances should be considered. 

As for the time factor, this is war and 
there is no need to explain that anti- 
Americanism is one aspect of this war 
which we will have to deal with. Other 
factors in this war include the internal 
politics and unfortunately matters of 
religion in South Vietnam. When pol- 
itics and religion are involved in a war 
in a country which still claims freedom 
as the only reason for its existence, there 
are those who raise anti-Americanism in 
order to gain popular support for their 
private cause. We also found, Mr. 
Speaker, that in South Vietnam, it is 
easy for the “anti” group to cry “Amer- 
icans go home” and to find ready public- 
ity channels available; but it is not easy 
for the “pros” to shout “Americans 
please stay” and find headlines available 
to their expressions. 

Concerning the place factor, we Amer- 
icans are exposed to a people still reeling 
from a hundred years of French misrule 
and abuse and a good bit of what may 
be interpreted as anti-Americanism now 
is nothing more than the understandable 
resentment of foreigners in their midst, 
particularly of some whose marauding 
complexes far overshadowed any desire 
to share the bounties of Asian life with 
whose sweat made them possible. 

About circumstances, it isa known fact 
that a few anti-American slogans on 
banners carried by children in a square 
in Saigon may be read by millions of 
Americans on TV screens. But repeated 
expressions of gratitude to allied troops 
may not even come to the attention of 
official U.S. circles. Anti-American is a 
catch phrase and is ready made for use 
in Vietnam. It is, however, a matter 
which begs definitions. The problem will 
remain involved because none of the 
South Vietnamese leaders wish to waste 
time to define words at this juncture. 
We firmly believe that both the Ameri- 
can officials and the people of South 
Vietnam are now determined that there 
is only one decision at the present time 
and it is to forget the words and to go 
ahead with defeating the Communists. 
The peoples of both nations, South Viet- 
nam and America, realize that they have 
a common responsibility with all of the 
nations of the free world in this regard. 

Ninth. To what extent are the South 
Vietnamese people participating in this 
war?” 

More and more the South Vietnamese 
people are being drawn into the struggle 
to preserve peace, in the pacification of 
South Vietnamese villages and in return- 
ing the nation to the processes of order. 
A recent expression of the Armed Forces 
Council to include all segments of South 
Vietnamese society is an encouraging 
step. 

* PERSPECTIVE ON VIETNAM 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, are the answers 
to specific questions often raised. What 
follows touches on the “big picture - our 
ultimate role as a result of these crucial 
days. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
valid ways to view the current conflict in 
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Vietnam but some are more valid than 
others. One point of view comes from 
the reporting of day-to-day events, a pic- 
ture which is often distorted by dramatic 
happenings such as bombings, demon- 
strations, and attempted coups. Of 
course, these events are of great impor- 
tance but they are often exaggerated 
and their significance can be transitory. 

Instead of emphasizing the isolated 
events, a broader perspective can be 
gained by analyzing the war effort in its 
entirety. It seems clear that there is no 
longer a threat of military defeat for 
South Vietnam, as opposed to the situa- 
tion about 18 months ago. The Vietcong 
still control large parts of the country- 
side but they are extremely weak in the 
cities. United States and South Viet- 
namese forces are winning most of the 
big battles and the Ky regime seems to 
have found a few sources of hidden 
strength. 

THE NLF 


The National Liberation Front tactic 
has been an abject failure. The North 
Vietnamese commanders established the 
front.in an attempt to gain the support 
of those South Vietnamese who would 
not support an avowed Communist orga- 
nization. It is an old Communist tactic 
to establish the allegedly non-Commu- 
nist front, which in reality is controlled 
by the central Communist organization. 
But not one prominent South Vietnamese 
citizen has joined the National Libera- 
tion Front. Its top executives include 
an architect and a lawyer, both of whom 
are considered “mavericks” by their pro- 
fessional colleagues. 

Another indication of solid support 
behind the Saigon government came 
from the 1965 provincial elections, where 
over half the eligible voters cast ballots, 
despite a Vietcong order for a boycott 
of the elections. The Vietcong have 
called for several general strikes in South 
Vietnamese cities but their suggestions 
have gone almost totally unheeded. It 
appears the September 11 elections will 
not be boycotted to any substantial 
degree. 

Another way of looking at the war is 
from the viewpoint of the international 
political system. The Vietnam war has 
damaged our understanding with the 
Soviet Union and France, while compli- 
cating our policy toward NATO. 


THE ASIAN VIEW 


But perhaps the most important per- 
spective on the war is from the viewpoint 
of long-term trends in Asia. From this 
stance, it is clear that the rising power of 
China must be kept within certain limits, 
by military means if there is no other 
alternative, but more preferably by the 
same diplomatic processes of contain- 
ment and communication. These proc- 
esses led to a profound modification of 
the world outlook of the Soviet Union. 
Undue conciliatory advances on our part 
may not be wise at the present time, 
since they might run the risk of being 
interpreted as a sign of weakness in Viet- 
nam. But we can look forward to and 
prepare for the day when the Chinese will 
conduct their policies on a basis of prag- 
matism, rather than on blind faith in 
a revolutionary ideology, and will join 
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the responsible community of nations, 
as the Russians appear to have done. 

We must keep in mind that there is 
a dichotomy between what the Chinese 
seem to be saying and what they seem to 
be doing. This is partly due to the im- 
mense cultural gap separating Chinese 
leaders from the outside world. The 
Chinese idea of world guerrilla counter- 
encirclement may be a compensation for 
the actual isolation and military weak- 
ness of China. 

When viewing the Vietnam conflict 
from an Asian perspective, it is clear that 
the region faces a problem which is a 
recurring one in international affairs. 
This is the problem of how to handle a 
rising power in the midst of a number of 
weaker states. The experiences with 
Germany and Japan should provide les- 
sons on how not to handle the situation, 
while our approach to the Soviet Union 
seems to have been more successful. 
China has much in common with these 
other three states—her troublemaking, 
though motivated partly by defensive 
intentions, could still develop into a seri- 
ous danger if wrongly handled, mainly 
because the philosophy behind it is so 
vague and opportunistic. According to 
W. A. C. Adie, in International Affairs, 
April 1966: 

This vagueness is a function of the fact 
that Mao has not yet properly conquered 
China nor organized it as a coherent modern 
state within definitive borders; he estimates 
that it may take one or more centuries to 
consolidate his revolution. In the mean- 
while the old confusion between China as 
a way of life and as a territorial state re- 
mains; is Mao Caesar, Pope—or Messiah? 


It is significant that the message of a 
contemporary Chinese dance-drama is 
that Mao is the savior of mankind, as 
well as of China. 

Chinese nationalism is motivated by 
the same revolutionary ideology that 
once spurred the Soviet Union; its aim 
may be the same as that of the Japanese 
militarists who wanted to establish the 
hegemony of a single state over south- 
east Asia; it also has certain affinities 
with Hitler’s nazism, arising from simi- 
lar conditions. As Adie states: 

Both countries suffered from humiliating 
defeat and fragmentation of a patriarchal 
society; this created the need for a mass- 
nationalist “cement” to turn the “sheet of 
sand” Sun Yat-sen complained of into a 
rock. Both idealize mass hysteria and ber- 
serk fury. In both it is the march that is 
important rather than the direction. 


There is much to indicate that the 
leaders of other Asian states also see 
Vietnam from this broader Asian per- 
spective. Although, with the excep- 
tions of Thailand, the Philippines, South 
Korea, and Formosa, the Asian states 
have not openly professed support for 
our efforts in Vietnam, there have been 
reports that their leaders privately back 
our commitment there. They are glad 
that someone is fighting the Communist 
insurgency to keep it away from their 
borders. 

THE PROTECTIVE SHIELD 

In many ways, the U.S. effort in Viet- 
nam is providing a shield behind which 
the rest of southeast Asia can develop. 
The war in Vietnam is providing a diver- 
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sion which keeps China and North Viet- 
nam occupied and prevents them from 
interfering freely with peaceful change in 
the rest of the area. As an editorial in 
the Honolulu Sunday Advertiser of July 
3, 1966, put it: 

To only buy time can sometimes be worth 
the price. 

BUYING TIME 

There are indications that buying time 
in Vietnam has been worth the price in 
shielding Thailand. In Eastern World, 
May-June 1966, Simon Head reports that 
one consequence of the escalation in 
South Vietnam has been a reduction of 
Communist pressure on the other two 
areas in Indochina most vulnerable to 
Communist subversion—Laos and north- 
east Thailand. With the increasing in- 
volvement in South Vietnam, the Com- 
munists are unwilling to risk U.S. retalia- 
tion on a second front. 

This explains why, in northeast Thai- 
land, Communist strategy has not yet 
progressed beyond preliminary stages. 
There has been infiltration only in a few 
isolated areas, directed toward estab- 
lishing “liberated zones” which can be 
used later as bases for operations on a 
larger scale. 

These activities have prompted the 
Thai Government to embark upon a 
program of rural development. Rural 
poverty in the northeast is accounted 
for by the fact that most families make 
their living from growing rice in areas 
totally unsuited for its cultivation. 
Yields are low because of inadequate 
rainfall and poor soil. A farmer can 
rarely increase his income by producing 
a surplus—even when he does, it may 
not be worthwhile to send it to market 
due to the bad roads. 

There is no landlord problem in the 
area—almost 90 percent of the land is 
owned by the farmers. The fact that 
the benefits of increased production do 
not have to be shared with a landlord 
increases the impact of the reforms and 
deprives the Communists of their most 
powerful propaganda weapon. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


There is enormous scope for agricul- 
tural development. Even on the unfa- 
vorable northeast soil, it is possible to 
treble the annual production of rice by 
the application of fertilizers and insecti- 
cides and the use of higher quality seeds. 
But the effect of these discoveries has 
been limited by inadequate supplies of 
seeds and fertilizers and a shortage of 
trained agronomists. Authorities have 
enough resources to operate effectively 
in only one or two chosen villages. In 
some of these, extension services have 
worked well and spectacular increases 
in production have been recorded. 

According to Head: 

But the fact remains that the majority 
of villages are hardly affected and their 
continuing poverty will always be a source 
of potential strength to the Communists. 


The area in northeast Thailand where 
the Communists have been most active 
has been chosen for its suitability as 
a base area because of its proximity to 
Ho Chi Minh trail. In some places, it 
is only 20 miles away. This reduces the 
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problems of supplying and reinforcing 
a guerrilla organization. 

This demonstrates further that the 
war in Vietnam must be seen from the 
broader Asian perspective. It is encour- 
aging that our leaders take this view. 

PRESIDENT’S VIEW SUSTAINED 


In President Johnson's 1965 address at 
Johns Hopkins, he spoke these wise 
words: 


Let no one think for a moment that retreat 
from Vietnam would bring an end to con- 
flict. The battle would be renewed in one 
country and then another. The central les- 
son of our time is that the appetite of ag- 

on is never satisfied. To withdraw 


from one battlefield means only to prepare 


for the next. 


This makes it clear that the value of 
our commitment in Vietnam must be 
assessed in conjunction with the overall 
situation in Asia. This determination 
shows that we must continue to pursue 
our present difficult task of diplomacy 
in southeast Asia which requires a mix- 
ture of containment without isolation, 


firmness with restraint, and tenacity with’ 


flexibility. 

Mr. Speaker, given these guides, it is 
not too much to hope that within the 
foreseeable future we may see peace and 
stability in southeast Asia. If so, the 
peace of the world will have been secured 
for the time of our lives and quite possi- 
bly for the time of several generations 
to follow. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out that 
at the beginning of World War II the 
gentleman from Wyoming enlisted in the 
US. Army. The gentleman served with 
the 1st Division for 3 years and partici- 
pated in the invasion in north Africa, 
Sicily, and Europe. The gentleman was 
decorated many times and is the wearer 
of the Silver Star. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr.SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for yield- 
ing to me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, along with a number of 
my colleagues from this House, I have 
just returned from an inspection tour of 
Vietnam. I went on this tour to get a 
firsthand look at both our military and 
nonmilitary activities there. 

I would like to make a few brief ob- 
servations about our trip and what we 
saw. 

First of all, I want to mention that we 
stopped in the Philippine Islands on our 
way to Vietnam. We visited our troops 
at the Clark Air Force Base Hospital. 
This is one of the most modern and up- 
to-date hospitals it is possible to have. 
Just about every day a planeload of 
wounded are brought in from Vietnam. 
These wounded troops receive better 
medical attention than we have managed 
to provide in any other war. I am sure 
the helicopter is-one of the contributing 
factors because of the speed with which 
our wounded can be evacuated. Clark 
Air Force Base also sends a planeload of 
wounded just about every day back to 
hospitals based in the United States. 
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This excellent followthrough on medical 
care for the wounded is an indication of 
the kind of treatment that our troops 
are receiving. 

Once we arrived in Vietnam, I was im- 
mediately impressed by the esprit de 
corps of our troops. They know they 
have a job to do. They want to clean up 
this situation as soon as they can. They 
are determined to do the job. 

I had an opportunity to visit with 
many troops in the field. I was espe- 
cially pleased to be able to talk with 
many GIs from Illinois. The equip- 
ment they have is more than sufficient 
for the military tasks they are carrying 
out. I ate with troops in the field. 
Their food is as good as any I had dur- 
ing my 4 years in military service. 

Iam happy to report, Mr. Speaker, that 
our military supply situation will be even 
better when Saigon’s port facilities are 
improved. We are also building port 
facilities at Cam Ranh Bay, and this ad- 
ditional unit will further improve the 
supply situation. 

As we all know, Mr. Speaker, the Viet- 
cong have won no major battles recently. 
We have captured thousands of tons of 
rice that the enemy had stored and hid- 
den away in secret supply area in South 
Vietnam. We have been capturing 
many, many North Vietnamese. Many of 
the enemy troops are defecting, which is 
a development that will improve the situ- 
ation by demoralizing the North Viet- 
namese leaders and troops. 

Our field commanders in Vietnam told 
me that our American troops there are 
superior to any we had in World War II 
or the Korean war. Our Air Force and 
Navy pilots are doing an outstanding job 
of air support for our ground troops. 

I think that Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge is the right man for the job. I 
was very impressed by Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland. He has surrounded 
himself with the best generals and staff 
members available in our time. 

I went to Vietnam, Mr. Speaker, to 
make a grassroots, personal inspection of 
the military and nonmilitary situation 
there. Having made this inspection, I 
am satisfied that our troops are doing 
an outstanding job, that our military and 
nonmilitary funds are being spent wisely 
and to the best advantage, and that we 
are well on the road to victory. 

I would like to make mention of our 
nonmilitary efforts in South Vietnam. 
Because of my previous experience as a 
teacher, I was especially impressed by the 
progress being made in elementary and 
secondary education. Projects by the 
Agency for International Development 
and the Department of Agriculture will 
do a great deal toward creating a society 
which will develop an immunity to the 
promises and false blandishments of 
communism. This is peaceful, construc- 
tive activity being carried on by our Gov- 
ernment agencies, and I am delighted to 
know that alongside our military efforts, 
we are waging another war—the war 
against poverty, hunger, and disease. 

I would like to note, Mr. Speaker, that 
our efforts in Vietnam appear to have the 
support of the people there. The Viet- 
namese people seem to be more than glad 
that we are there. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would also like to say 
something about our own attitudes here 
at home toward this war in Vietnam. 
Our GI’s are very conscious of what we 
are thinking here at home. They know 
that most of us are in full support of what 
they are doing, what they are trying to 
accomplish. But more than one of them 
remarked to me that they fail to un- 
derstand the motives of the draft card 
burners and the demonstrators who pa- 
rade in opposition to our policies in Viet- 
nam. 

I personally think it is high time, Mr. 
Speaker, that the draft card burners and 
the demonstrators go home, wash their 
feet, and take a new look at the world. 
Our servicemen in Vietnam are demon- 
strating with raw courage and weapons 
in combat, while others here at home are 
demonstrating with dirty feet, placards, 
and beards. Somebody has their sense 
of values turned around, and I can report 
without qualification that it is not our 
men in Vietnam. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say a word in behalf of President John- 
son’s conduct of this war. Everything 
that President Johnson has done has 
been a calculated risk. But what he has 
done has been right. As long as we con- 
tinue on this course he has charted, we 
will come out all right. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I want 
to thank the gentleman from Illinois 
and point out to my colleagues that he 
is a veteran of service during the Korean 
war and that he served for 3 years over- 
seas and is an expert in gunnery both on 
the B-29 and the B-26 aircraft. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. 
happy to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that all of the Members are 
aware that 9 days is all too short a period 
in which to absorb all that we are doing 
and all that we should do in southeast 
Asia. It is too short a period of observa- 
tion in which to reach conclusions on 
the merits of what we are doing and what 
we should do to restore peace to that 
troubled part of the world. 

And yet we are forced to reach such 
conclusions as we can, as we vote on 
measure after measure setting the policy 
of this country. Those of us who have 
made the trip to Vietnam are infinitely 
better equipped to make these decisions 
than we were before we went. 

It is easy, sitting in this country and 
reading the self-anointed expert colum- 
nists’ prophecies of gloom to become 
discouraged. It is easy to feel that this 
country is hopelessly divided and that 
we are floundering in a morass of inde- 
cision and doubt when we read the con- 
stant and sometimes virulent criticism 
of this country’s Asian policy by certain 
present and would-be Members of the 
Congress of the United States, as well as 
others outside of Government. And I 
have no doubt but that is exactly the 
impression which the Communist leader- 
ship in Hanoi and Peiping have gained 
as they scan our papers for an indica- 
tion of our future course of action. 

But this is not the feeling in Vietnam. 
There is no indecision there. There is 
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no doubt as to why we are there nor of 
the importance of what we are doing 
there. There is a feeling of dedication 
to duty, of guarded optimism as to our 
ability to succeed both militarily and in 
solving the political and social and eco- 
nomic problems of the region, and a 
spirit of cooperation between the 
branches of the service and between the 
military and civilian officials of Gov- 
ernment from the CINCPAC headquar- 
ters in Hawaii to the private in the field 
in the central highlands of Vietnam and 
the AID official working in the hamlets of 
the delta region. 

So much does this sense of mission and 
accomplishment pervade the air in 
southeast Asia that I find myself amazed, 
after only a 10-day absence, to return to 
a reading of the American newspapers 
and the reports of the differing view- 
points of all of our “statesmen,” view- 
points which offer “doubts” and criticism 
but which do not offer constructive sug- 
gestions of courses of action not already 
tried. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
problem is not with the hamlets of South 
Vietnam. The problem is with the 
Shakespearean-type “Hamlets” in the 
United States. This war will not be lost 
in South Vietnam, but it can be lost on 
the political battlefields of the United 
States. The Communists do not forget 
that the French lost their struggle, not at 
Dienbienphu, but in France. I believe 
that the Communists know that they 
cannot win militarily in South Vietnam, 
but they believe they can win if the Unit- 
ed States loses its will to win. 

Well, I say let them be disabused of any 
such hope. Let each of us, in both 
parties, take the message to the American 
people. This is a time of crisis for the 
United States and the free world. This 
is a time for political cooperation, not 
political dissension. This is not John- 
son's war or McNamara’s war. This is an 
important free world struggle in which 
America must take the lead and has 
taken the lead. It is just as important 
today that Communist tyranny not take 
over Asia as it was that in 1941 Japanese 
tyranny did not prevail. 

The Governors of the United States re- 
cently met, and with the single exception 
of the Governor of my State, endorsed 
our policy in southeast Asia. In dissent- 
ing, our Oregon Governor follows again 
the lead set by the senior Senator from 
my State. 

The significant thing about the vote of 
the Governors is not the Oregon Gov- 
ernor’s dissent, but the unanimity of the 
other 49 Governors’ support of our policy. 
And when I am critical of the dissension 
and the disagreement which I hear in the 
country today, I am not being critical of 
the right of free speech. My political 
record, both in the State legislature and 
in the Congress of the United States, has 
been one of unfailing support of the right 
of free speech. But I have always taken 
the position that this constitutional right 
of free speech carries with it a correla- 
tive obligation to speak responsibly, 
and to point out specifically the defects 
of our policy and to offer some construc- 
tive suggestions as an alternative. It is 
in this area that the critics are failing, 
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and I have never yet seen one of them 
who has felt the slightest reluctance in 
criticizing my support of American policy 
in southeast Asia, without a thought for 
the right of free speech, which I am en- 
titled to, and do claim for myself. 

I think that all of us who went to 
southeast Asia are convinced that mili- 
tarily things are going well. There are 
significant problems, the main one being 
to find and maintain contact with the 
elusive enemy. The strategy and tactics 
of General Westmoreland seem adequate 
to cope with this problem. 

Most of us, I think, agree that the oil 
depots were a legitimate military target. 
I think there are others, particularly 
powerplants, which ought to be consid- 
ered. I know that the President has 
problems, but they ought not to be con- 
sidered as immune. 

Logistically there have been problems, 
but considering the tremendous buildup 
of men in 1 year, the results have been 
amazing. Some shortages have been ap- 
parent, but never without acceptable sub- 
stitutes being available. 

All of our military people and all of 
the Vietnamese with whom we talked are 
well aware of the importance of the sec- 
ond war—the war on economic, social 
and political problems. The effort by 
the military, by AID, by the Vietnamese, 
needs more emphasis. Its success varies 
from Province to Province, according to 
the degree of pacification and according 
to the ability of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. 

Colonel Diep in Vinh Long seems to be 
a good one, a good soldier who is clearing 
his Province with Provincial troops, a 
good civil servant who uses his elected 
Provincial council, and who works at de- 
veloping schools, hospitals, powerplants, 
and water systems. Other Provinces are 
not so fortunate. It is their country and 
their war, but there are weaknesses in 
administration, in some of the Provincial 
capitals, which we must work with the 
administration in Saigon to clear up. 

Our people ought to have more train- 
ing in speaking the Vietnamese language. 
Not enough do. Where some of the 
Special Forces people speak the language, 
the contact is so much more valuable, 
and we should not forget that the Com- 
munists do speak their language. 

We visited schools built by self-help, 
which are most appreciated. Far more 
kids are in school in South Vietnam now 
than there were 2 years ago. The big 
cry was for more cement, and we must 
get more cement to them. 

The civilian hospitals we visited are 
deplorable. In one Province of a half 
million people, there was only one hos- 
pital which had only two doctors. 

There is almost no sanitation. People 
are two and three to a bed. The Sea- 
bees are at work constructing a surgery, 
and we are making efforts here, but more 
must be done. The public health prob- 
lem in Saigon is a tremendous one. With 
over 1 million refugees flowing into that 
city, the garbage and sewage disposal 
problems are tremendous. This is an 
area in which we must work harder. 

I, too, am convinced there will be elec- 
tions. Iam convinced of this for a num- 
ber of reasons, not the least of which 
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is the independence of the Government 
of South Vietnam to achieve the status 
of legitimacy. They were born through 
acoup. Premier Ky is aware that Bao- 
Dai is still in existence and is now a 
French national. He still makes a claim 
to South Vietnam. They fear above all 
a return of De Gaulle to South Vietnam, 
after having suffered under French rule 
for over 100 years. Premier Ky is no 
George Washington, but he has achieved 
a certain unity and he has weathered 
several severe political crises. He is only 
one man on the Directorate which has 
brought stability to South Vietnam. But 
we do not suggest that Ky or any other 
one man in South Vietnam could bring 
peace, stability and freedom to this 
country. 

It is significant that we saw not one 
single unfriendly face or heard one un- 
friendly voice in southeast Asia. If they 
want us to leave, it certainly was not 
apparent to us. 

This war is not over. It may be long 
and arduous. If we are as determined 
as are the people in southeast Asia, it can 
be terminated and this immense area 
preserved to the free world and not lost 
to the Communists. 

Morale in Vietnam is high. We must 
unite to raise morale in this country. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Oregon for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Oregon for his activi- 
ties and to remind the Members of the 
House that the gentleman in World War 
II served as an aviator overseas. 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that President Johnson is carrying 
on a commitment that the last five 
American Presidents have made, and that 
is to stand by our treaty obligations, par- 
ticularly in the defense of freedom. The 
United States is fighting on the soil of 
Vietnam so that we here in the citadel 
of freedom may enjoy it fully. 

The President has attempted to open 
efforts for negotiation through the North 
Vietnamese, with other countries, and to 
try through his intermediaries to bring 
about settlement. 

The bombings, as we have pointed out, 


-we feel are necessary to bring a total 


military decision to this farflung battle- 
field. We are using an economy force in 
this area, but we are using enough force 
so that in the future Communist ag- 
gressors will know that it is just too 
costly to dare to try to transgress on 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Recorp should show that I 
agree with the position of the Governor 
of Oregon, and I have listened here today 
without objection, simply out of cour- 
tesy due to my colleagues who requested 
this special order for time to discuss 
their observations with respect to their 
trip to Vietnam. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on 
this subject. 


. cember. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


With- 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
early today, the House of Representatives 
voted on the conference report on the 
defense procurement bill. I would like 
to explain my absence at the time of 
that vote. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been present I 
would have voted in the affirmative. 
However, it was impossible for me to be 
present because of adverse flying weather 
conditions and flight scheduling diffi- 
culties. 


REPORT ON TRIP TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the honor of being permitted to 
take this trip to Vietnam over the Fourth 
of July recess. Iam grateful to the Pres- 
ident and to the Speaker for approving 
this trip. 

I join in the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Murpuy], the 
chairman of the delegation, and compli- 
ment him for his very comprehensive 
narrative of our trip. 

I would like to touch upon a few of 
the incidents that impressed me during 
this trip. I was in Vietnam last Decem- 
ber. It appears to me that both the 
military and the political situations in 
South Vietnam have improved tremen- 
dously since my visit there 7 months ago. 

I might remind the House that the 
members of this delegation were per- 
mitted to go anywhere in Vietnam that 
we expressed a desire to visit. 

We now have more troops in South 
Vietnam. The amount of supplies going 
into that country has doubled since De- 
Excellent progress is being 
made in readying new port facilities to 
improve the supply situation even fur- 
ther. 

I believe it was the unanimous con- 
clusion of our delegation of 10 Demo- 
crats and 4 Republicans that the U.S. 
presence in southeast Asia is in the na- 
tional interest and that our policy in 
Vietnam is the correct one. 

We also agree that the leadership 
being shown by Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Gen. William West- 
moreland is excellent, and that the 
morale of our troops is at an alltime 
high. 

About the most impressive indication 
that our conclusions are correct came 
from talking to a defector, a former 
North Vietnamese Army captain, who 
said that the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong leaders now realize they cannot 
win a military victory. Other prisoners 
and defectors have verified that attitude. 

On the political side, it is obvious that 
Premier Ky has consolidated his position 
and that the September elections will 
proceed as planned. The Buddhist and 
Catholic groups have withdrawn their 
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opposition and announced they will par- 
ticipate in the September elections. 

When we stopped at Clark Field in the 
Philippines we learned that there were 
about 55,000 people—Filipinos, Ameri- 
can civilians and armed services per- 
sonnel—in that area. The Air Force 
hospital at Clark Field services all these 
people. While touring the hospital I 
talked with a young helicopter pilot who 
had been shot with a machinegun bullet 
in the leg and arm. As a result of this 
wound his kidneys went into shock and 
stopped functioning. While I was talk- 
ing to him, he was being serviced by an 
artificial kidney machine. The doctors 
in the hospital informed me that they 
had two artificial kidney machines in 
that hospital plus a portable unit that 
they could take out to the field. I doubt 
that any hospital in the United States 
in a city of 55,000 people has that kind 
of equipment, such as we found in the 
Air Force hospital at Clark Field. 

In addition to the fine hospital treat- 
ment that our wounded servicemen are 
receiving in the hospital, I was im- 
pressed by a program of people-to-people 
assistance. Philippine doctors, nationals 
of the Philippine Islands, are serving 
residences in the Air Force hospital at 
Clark Field in various specialties. I be- 
lieve this is very helpful to the relations 
between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines. 

While we were in Vietnam, of course 
we talked with Ambassador Lodge and 
General Westmoreland. I was happy 
that we had an opportunity to talk with 
Charles Mann, our AID Director there. 
After talking with Mr. Mann, I bumped 
into one of my constituents in Vietnam, 
Mr. Jim Habron, who resides in Pleas- 
antville, NJ., in my district. Mr. 
Habron works for the AID program in 
Vietnam, and at that time was working 
on a bridge project at Nha Be, several 
miles south of Saigon. Since I have 
come back to the States I have 
read in the newspapers that South Viet- 
namese Army units are conducting oper- 
ations to rid the Nha Be area of Viet- 
cong. 

We also went to Camranh Bay. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my opinion that when the 
facility at Camranh Bay is completed 
South Vietnam will have the best port 
between Singapore and Hong Kong. The 
installation at Cam Ranh Bay will great- 
ly alleviate the shipping problem caused 
by congestion in Saigon. 

We also had the privilege of visiting 
with the Republic of Korea Tiger Divi- 
sion at Qui Nhon. 

Now, this is a crack infantry division 
of Koreans. The Korean troops put on a 
demonstration for us of taekwondo, 
which is a form of self-defense. I think 
it is interesting, Mr. Speaker, that one of 
the creeds of taekwondo may be stated 
as follows: 

We will be the cornerstone of anticommu- 
nism by training ourselves with the Taek- 
wondo art. 


Later that same day we went to An 
Khe where the base camp of the Ist 
Cavalry Division, the famous Air Mobile 
Division, is located. We were briefed by 
the chief of staff there, Colonel Beatty, 
and I think it is an indication of the 
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caliber of officers and troops in that di- 
vision to point out that Colonel Beatty 
learned to fly a helicopter in his forties 
after serving practically 20 years as a 
ground Army officer. I had been at An 
Khe with the 1st Cavalry in December of 
last year. At that time most of the di- 
vision was contained within the base 
camp. Last week I was informed that 
all six of their battalions were out in the 
field fighting the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnam regulars. I think it is a sig- 
nificant sign of the aggressive attitude of 
our Armed Forces in Vietnam. 

I was also particularly impressed by my 
visit to the U.S.S. Intrepid, a great naval 
aircraft carrier. While we were on the 
Intrepid that ship was launching and re- 
covering air strike missions which had 
been in air operations in support of 
ground troops in South Vietnam. In be- 
tween the launching and recovering of 
these aircraft the U.S.S. Intrepid refueled 
and also rearmed underway at sea. 

We went to a Special Forces camp at 
Song Be near the Cambodian border. 
This village was overrun about a year ago 
by the Vietcong. However, it is now built 
up and is being protected by our Army 
units. We crossed the Song Be River in 
dugout canoes, and I was very happy 
there to meet Capt. H. R. Taylor, Jr., of 
the U.S. Army Special Forces, the famous 
Green Berets, who was stationed there. 
He is from my district in New Jersey. He 
told me how important it was in his opin- 
ion that the United States stay in South 
Vietnam and defeat the Communist ag- 
gression there. 

Following my visit to South Vietnam 
last December I was quite concerned 
about the congested nature of the Saigon 
Harbor. On this trip I went to the Ist 
Logistics Command at Saigon. We flew 
over the entire Saigon River port area 
ina helicopter. The Army there is build- 
ing a new quay in the Saigon River 
which will be able to handle deep-draft 
vessels and is also building a new port 
on the Saigon River where they will have 
two LST landing ramps and various 
warehouses. The intention is to build a 
berth at the new port which will handle 
four deep-draft vessels. The cargo un- 
loaded at the new port facility will be 
able to bypass the Saigon city traffic and 
be shipped immediately out into the field 
to support our troops. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I have con- 
sistently supported President Johnson 
and his policies in Vietnam and in south- 
east Asia, and on the basis of my experi- 
ence in South Vietnam last week, I intend 
to follow that course, because I think 
the President has maintained and pur- 
sued a sound policy for the United States 
of America in the manner in which he 
has conducted our affairs in Vietnam. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. McGratH] and to express 
my appreciation upon his report from 
the standpoint of one who is well versed 
in the field of naval affairs. 
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Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.McGRATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out to my 
colleagues that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] is a graduate of 
the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
The gentleman served in both our At- 
lantic and Pacific fleets and is an expert 
in the Pacific waters, particulary having 
won five battle stars in the Korean war 
where the gentleman served on the U.S. 
battleship Missouri. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McGratu] for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, no one, and certainly not 
I, can harbor pretentions about being a 
Far Eastern expert on the basis of a 
week’s trip, but it is possible for me to 
report to the House certain personal im- 
pressions and observations about our 
activities in Vietnam, and our general 
involvement in the Far Eastern theater. 
With all deference to my distinguished 
colleagues on the committee that made 
this trip, I shall undertake very briefly to 
offer my comments. 

When our committee left Washington 
on the evening of July 2 for the Far 
East, I had three basic questions in mind 
about our situation in Vietnam, and I 
hoped to be able to come back with some 
sort of answer for each of these ques- 
tions because I believe them to be mat- 
ters of the greatest concern to everyone 
in America. The questions were: 

First. Do the people of South Vietnam 
really want the forces of the United 
States to remain in their country, de- 
spite the devastation and suffering that 
war inevitably brings? 

Second. Do our men in Vietnam— 
serving both in the military and in civil- 
ian services—believe in the job that they 
have undertaken? Do they believe their 
task worth doing despite the sacrifice 
and suffering involved? Do they think 
that they can successfully achieve the 
goals that have been set for them? 

Third. What is the possibility of a 
meaningful and reasonably free expres- 
sion of the popular will of the people of 
South Vietnam in the election that the 
Government has announced for Septem- 
ber 11? Is there enough of a social and 
political fabric left in the Republic of 
Vietnam, and will conditions permit 
what we would regard as a reasonable 
election? 

In reverse order, I can offer some 
answers to all of these questions with 
some real confidence in my knowledge of 
the kind of factual information which 
necessarily forms a basis for answers to 
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questions like these. I am satisfied, for 
instance, that there is a very good 
chance—barring some sort of violent 
civil tumult in the next 2 months—for 
an honest and orderly election in Sep- 
tember. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the election is for the purpose 
of choosing, by popular vote, a Con- 
stituent Assembly of 117 Members who 
will write a new constitution for the Re- 
public of Vietnam, while the country will 
continue to be governed by a directorate, 
which includes 10 generals and 10 civil- 
ians. Following the promulgation of the 
new constitution to be written this 
winter, it is then proposed that a national 
election be held sometime late next sum- 
mer, 1967, to fill the various posts estab- 
lished by the terms of the constitution. 

The members of our committee were 
privileged to attend a dinner given on the 
evening of July 6 by Lt. Gen. Phan- 
Xuan-Chieu, who is president of the 
Vietnam Veterans Legion, and Secretary- 
General of the Directorate, which pres- 
ently is governing the country. During 
the evening I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing a considerable period of time with 
Mr. Tran Van An, who was elected chair- 
man by the members of the election law 
drafting committee, established on May 
5, by the Government and empowered to 
draft the election laws to be employed 
on September 11. 

The ELDC was composed of 32 mem- 
bers including all elements of the Viet- 
namese body politic—except the Viet- 
cong—and specifically such groups as the 
Buddhists, both moderate and militant, 
Catholics, Cao Dai, and Hoa Hao, various 
political parties, northern, central, and 
southern regional groupings, provincial 
and municipal councils, ethnic minorities 
such as the Montagnards, and ethnic 
Cambodians, professional groups, and 
trade unions. Mr. Van An had been a 
respected publisher and national leader 
in South Vietnam for many years, and if 
anything, his stature was increased by 
the fact that he spent 9 years in prison 
during the Diem regime for criticizing 
editorially the authoritarian tendencies 
of that administration. My conversation 
with Mr. Van An, as well as with others, 
convinced me that a meaningful elec- 
tion is not only possible, but highly prob- 
able on September 11, and, as Mr. Van 
An wryly concluded, the Vietnamese hope 
for a voter participation in this election 
somewhat better than the Americans ex- 
perience in the presidential years. 

On the question of the attitude of our 
troops, and our civilian personnel in 
Vietnam, you have heard from some of 
my colleagues on the committee, and you 
will unquestionably hear from others. 
Our opinion, I think, is unanimous and 
categorical: the attitude and demeanor 
of our men and women in Vietnam is 
nothing short of magnificent. 

I could—but will not—spend hours 
talking about the day that two of my 
colleagues and I spent with some of our 
AID people down in the Mekong Delta 
country, including a regional director 
of the AID program who is a lieutenant 
colonel on loan from the Defense De- 
partment who has extended twice his 
tour of duty in Vietnam to carry on his 
very dangerous but very rewarding work 
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of rebuilding the social fabric of that 
tormented region. 


I could tell you of the warrant officer 
helicopter pilot I talked with in the 
Clark Field Hospital outside of Manila, 
who was, during our interview, hooked 
up to a kidney machine because his kid- 
neys had stopped functioning after his 
left leg and right arm were shattered by 
a 30-caliber bullet. This young man has 
won 10 Air Medals and two Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, and his only concern is 
how rapidly the medical people can get 
him patched up to the point that he can 
return to his duties in Vietnam. 

I could tell you of the two American 
civilian nurses, who have just arrived in 
a Civilian hospital in the provincial cap- 
ital of Vinh Long, where they have. vol- 
unteered for a tour of duty in an area 
which has been for years terrorized and 
dominated by the Vietcong. 

Or I could comment about the young 
Special Forces captain who drove me in 
a jeep over a rough trail near the Special 
Forces camp at Phouoc Binh, who drove 
with an M-16 rifle across his knees, be- 
cause he felt “more comfortable” that 
way, but who, at the same time, carried 
sh gig alee of candy for the Montagnard 

Perhaps the best indication of the ex- 
traordinary attitude of our people in 
Vietnam can be conveyed by reading the 
nine rules issued by General Westmore- 
land for the conduct of our troops in 
Vietnam: 


NINE RULES FOR PERSONNEL OF U.S. MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE COMMAND, VIETNAM 


The Vietnamese have paid a heavy price in 
suffering for their long fight against the 
communists. We military men are in Viet- 
nam now because their government has asked 
us to help its soldiers and people in winning 
their struggle. The Viet Cong will attempt 
to turn the Vietnamese people against you. 
You can defeat them at every turn by the 
strength, understanding, and generosity you 
display with the people. Here are nine sim- 
ple rules: 

(Distribution—1 to each member of the 
United States Armed Forces in Vietnam.) 

1. Remember we are guests here: We make 
no demands and seek no special treatment. 

2. Join with the people! Understand their 
life, use phrases from their language and 
honor their customs and laws. 

3. Treat women with politeness and re- 
spect. 

4. Make personal friends among the sol- 
diers and common people. 

5. Always give the Vietnamese the right of 
way. 

6. Be alert to security and ready to react 
with your military skill. 

7. Don't attract attention by loud, rude or 
unusual behavior, 

8. Avoid separating yourself from the peo- 
ple by a display of wealth or privilege. 

9, Above all else you are members of the 
U.S. Military Forces on a difficult mission, 
responsible for all your official and personal 
actions. Reflect honor upon yourself and 
the United States of America. 


All of us on this trip were combat vet- 
erans of World War II or Korea, and I 
think it is fair to say that none of us has 
ever experienced such an attitude on the 
part of American troops as is presently 
being displayed by our people in the Far 
East, who fully realize the complex and 
delicate nature of the job which con- 
fronts them, and of the fact that they 
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have two wars to win: the military paci- 
fication of South Vietnam, and the re- 
building of the social and political fabric 
of the country. They are working with 
equal fervor and dedication on both 
fronts. 

In all candor, I must admit that I did 
encounter two people who were highly 
skeptical about our national effort in 
Vietnam, about the motives underlying 
it, and about its chances for success. 
Both were newspaper correspondents sta- 
tioned in Saigon, a fact which may help 
us to understand why the American peo- 
ple do not fully appreciate what we are 
doing in southeast Asia. 

On the first, and possibly most impor- 
tant, question of the attitude of the 
South Vietnamese people toward our con- 
tinued presence in their country, I can 
only report that in our very brief stay, I 
encountered no one who wanted us to 
leave the area and permit them to deal 
with their problems unaided. This was 
true of Premier Ky; it was said by Tran 
Van An, by Tran Van Do, by General 
Chieu and his legionnaires. Our contin- 
ued presence was fervently urged by the 
two province chiefs we talked with, by 
the lone doctor in the civilian hospital at 
Vinh Long, by the hamlet chieftain of a 
primitive Montagnard tribe in a little 
village on the Cambodian border; in 
other words, by everyone we spoke to 
whether of low or high degree. 

Even those we could not speak to indi- 
cated that the presence of Americans 
was more than welcome. One of the 
most eloquent expressions of that wel- 
come was on the part of some local, 
provincial soldiers who were manning 
the pathetic little mud forts, established 
along the length of Route 4 in the 
Mekong Delta, south of Saigon. These 
brave men are fighting night after night 
a lonely and desperate struggle to keep 
the roads open and clear of the Vietcong, 
so that their fellow-villagers may move 
their rice into the market, and when we 
passed by they stood on the walls of their 
forts and waved to us and saluted. 
Down in that area of Vietnam, the war is 
an ugly, brutal, savage encounter fraught 
with stealth and terror, and the bravery 
and dedication of those humble people 
would move a heart of stone. 

I hope, at a later time, to request the 
privilege of addressing the House under 
special orders to describe in more detail 
and in greater depth the nature of that 
desperate conflict, but at the moment, 
suffice it to say that I hope that our peo- 
ple at home have the courage to match 
the courage and dedication of our men 
in the field, both military and civilian, 
and to match the bravery and dedication 
of the men and women of Vietnam who 
are toiling and fighting for the chance to 
live in decency, security and peace. 

I again thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey for having 
yielded me this time to offer this report 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr.McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to remind the Members of the House 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GILLIGAN] served for 27 months during 
World War II as a lieutenant (jg) in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. He acted as a de- 
stroyer gunnery officer in the Atlantic, 
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Mediterranean, and Pacific Theaters. 
He was awarded three area campaign 
ribbons, five battle stars, and two naval 
unit citations. At Okinawa he was 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
when his destroyer was hit by a Japanese 
kamikaze. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, you 
can read about a country until your eyes 
water, you can listen to lectures about a 
foreign land until your ears ache, but 
you cannot get the all-important feel of 
the situation until you have been there. 
Contact with reality brings all of your 
senses into play and indelibly stamps in 
your makeup a gestalt—the place be- 
comes a part of you. To be sure a 10- 
day trip to southeast Asia does not make 
you an expert on the area, but it does 
give you an awareness that you could 
never get from periodical readings and 
stateside briefings. This trip has given 
us an experience we shall never forget, an 
understanding that cannot adequately be 
conveyed by words, and opinions that 
deserve attention. 

Our group made up of veterans with 
previous combat experience departed 
Andrews Air Force Base at 6 p.m, 
July 2, stopped at Travis Air Force Base, 
near San Francisco, for refueling, on to 
Honolulu for a briefing by CINCPAC, a 
tour of Pearl Harbor with its stinging 
memories, and a brief respite before 
going on to Saigon via the Philippines 
where we stopped briefly at Clark Field 
to tour the logistics base, and the general 
hospital. Saigon hits you like Wash- 
ington, D.C.—hot and humid. We ar- 
rived in the rush hour; made our way to 
the hotel through streets that were jam- 
med with small cars and bicycles built 
for one, but oftentimes carrying as many 
as four. 

The next morning at 9 a.m. we received 
a thorough briefing from Ambassador 
Lodge and his staff on the military, 
political, and economic situation in the 
Republic of Vietnam. This was followed 
by an enjoyable luncheon at the Lodge 
homestead where we met General West- 
moreland and had an opportunity to 
question both Mr. Lodge and the general 
at some length. After lunch we pro- 
ceeded to MacVee Headquarters where 
General Westmoreland and his staff gave 
us a detailed briefing on the military 
situation. After this we visited with 
General Ky for half an hour or so and 
obtained his views. In the evening we 
attended a dinner hosted by Lt. Gen. 
Pham Xuan Chieu. The next morning 
we began intensive tours of military 
bases and installations in South Vietnam 
starting with the logistics base at Cam 
Ranh Bay. Then on to the 12th Tacti- 
cal Fighter Wing, the Korean Qui Nhon 
Division, 1st Cavalry Division, the air- 
craft carrier Intrepid, a Vietnamese 
division in the field, 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion, and the 5th Special Forces. Some 
of our group visited the 1st Marine and 
Ist Infantry Divisions. In all of these 
areas, most of which were in close con- 
tact with the enemy, we were given in- 
tensive briefings and had an opportunity 
to talk to the troops. On the eve of our 
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departure we had dinner with General 
Westmoreland which was also attended 
by Ambassador Lodge, and we again had 
an opportunity to question both of them 
about the observations we had made. 
Saturday, we went to Bangkok, Thailand, 
where we received a briefing on the situ- 
ation there. On Sunday we flew to Tai- 
pei, Taiwan, and the following day we 
had the pleasure of talking at some 
length with the Vice President and Presi- 
dent Chaing Kai-shek. 

Although the time spent in Vietnam 
was only 4 days, they were 4 days 
crammed with activity, giving us an op- 
portunity to observe just about every 
aspect of life in that country. I carried 
a tape recorder with me and taped most 
of the briefings and many of the inter- 
views, but at this time, the day after my 
return, I have not as yet had a chance to 
play back the tapes and garner from 
them some of the detailed information I 
was able to obtain. Consequently this 
report I consider as only an initial report 
based on the outstanding recollections of 
the trip. I intend to supplement this 
report in more detail at a later date. 

Based upon these first arrival recollec- 
tions of the trip my evaluation of the 
total situation is that militarily, economi- 
cally, and politically the situation is 
generally good. 

With respect to the military situation, 
it would appear that our intelligence is 
excellent, that we are being constantly 
informed as to the whereabouts of the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese. 
This is borne out by the fact that in re- 
cent months there has been no success- 
ful ambush of our troops by the enemy. 
It is further borne out by the fact that 
our group was able to travel to various 
camps in the field located not far from 
the enemy without even the threat of a 
mishap. The overall administration of 
the war is excellent. No commander or 
individual complained about the lack of 
supplies. The supply lines from United 
States to the front line is running very 
smoothly. Our operation from a stra- 
tegic point of view is geared very well to 
the type of war that is being fought there. 
This is entirely different from World War 
It and the Korean conflict. There is 
really no front line. The enemy is in 
various pockets throughout the Repub- 
lic, but with the ingenious use of air 
power, in particular helicopters, we are 
able to ferret out and annihilate these 
hostile pockets. 

It was heartwarming for a former Air 
Force man to hear infantry men highly 
commend the good close air support they 
have been receiving even from high al- 
titude flying B-52’s which have been 
pinpointing targets close to our troops 
and doing it successfully, something un- 
heard of in World War II. 

I would say that the military aspect of 
the war is wellin hand. The part of the 
conflict that is going to take some time is 
the securing of the villages after the 
enemy has been driven out. This is 
being accomplished through pacification 
units composed entirely of Vietnamese 
who are trained to come into a village 
and make it secure against counterin- 
filtration by the Vietcong. The recruit- 
ing and training of these units will take 
some time. It is difficult to say at this 
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time how long it will be before all the 
villages will be secured. This war is es- 
sentially one of fighting against. gang- 
sters and we will not be assured of peace 
in Vietnam until we have a large enough 
police force to protect the villages 
and hamlets from the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese terrorism. 

The political situation appears to be 
fairly stable at the present time. I would 
predict that the elections scheduled for 
September 11 will come off without being 
boycotted to any great extent by any 
group. The presence of our soldiers in 
Vietnam has boosted the morale of the 
people. There are no “Yankee Go Home” 
signs. They have at least realized that, 
unlike the French, we are not there to 
stay. We do not intend to colonize the 
Vietnamese and our presence there fight- 
ing for a cause along side their troops 
has given the people a spirit of nation- 
alism which heretofore they never had. 

Economically the country is making 
great progress under our AID programs. 
There is the danger of inflation which 
will have to be watched and against 
which necessary steps will have to be 
taken from time to time, The Viet- 
namese people are not materially well off, 
but nearly all of them are employed at 
some task or other and no one is starv- 


It is difficult to make a prognosis. I 
would venture to say that within a year 
the situation would be such that any 
reasonable enemy leader would quit. It 
is difficult to tell just exactly what Ho Chi 
Minh will do. Iam sure he realizes that 
he is losing, but whether or not this will 
force him to negotiate is highly specula- 
tive, probably doubtful. He has to save 
face as well as his head, and he undoubt- 
edly will make an effort to hold on as long 
as possible. It does not appear that our 
actions, even if escalated, would bring in 
either Russia or Red China. 

I would recommend that we continue 
to hit more military targets in North 
Vietnam and that we send more troops. 
In advocating that we send more troops 
I do not mean we are going to increase 
our losses. I make the recommendation 
only to make it easier on our fighting 
forces over there. At the present time we 
do have a great ratio of firepower to the 
enemy firepower, and due to our flexi- 
bility and mobility we are able to cope 
with any situation; that is, we can move 
a battalion or regiment from one division 
to help another with very little difficulty. 
If we were to send more troops, such 
movements would be obviated and make 
the war considerably easier to conduct. 

Let me conclude by saying that there 
is no question of Communist aggression 
from Peiping in southeast Asia, and that 
this aggression manifests itself in the 
form of well organized terrorism. The 
Communist plan being to begin at the re- 
mote villages and eventually move into 
the larger cities. There is no question in 
my mind that we have an obligation to 
stop this aggression, and it appears that 
our mission in this regard is presently 
meeting with great success. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
happy to hear the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Haraway}, comment on the use of 
our airpower in Vietnam. The gentle- 
man from Maine served on active duty 
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with the U.S. Army Air Force in World 
War II from 1942 to 1946. He entered 
the service as a private and was dis- 
charged as a captain. While serving as 
a navigator on a Liberator bomber he 
was shot down in an air attack on the 
Ploesti oilfields and finished World War 
II as a prisoner of war in a Rumanian 
prison-of-war camp. He was awarded 
the Air Medal and the Purple Heart. 


TAX RELIEF FOR COMMUTERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent increase in the New York City 
transit fare underscores the mounting 
cost, in terms of both money and ordi- 
nary comfort, exacted each day from 
millions of Americans who struggle val- 
iantly, against enormous odds, to get to 
work. I speak of the plight of the dash- 
ing commuter. 

New York’s fare increase is the latest 
offshoot of the persistent neglect and 
paralysis afflicting urban mass transpor- 
tation, and it is invariably the commuter 
who must pay the price in terms of 
higher fares and steadily deteriorating 
service. 

Ihave consistently taken the floor here 
to explore this crisis in urban transpor- 
tation. It is still with us, and it is get- 
ting worse. Fare increases are only one 
indication of a situation which threat- 
ens the welfare and well-being of the 
cities. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, on which I serve, recently ap- 
proved a bill increasing authorizations 
under the Mass Transportation Act and 
providing for technological research 
grants for the development of new forms 
of commuter service. measure 
should break new ground in attempting 
to modernize our means of public trans- 
port. 

I shall continue to press for an amend- 
ment to the Mass Transportation Act 
which would correct the discriminatory 
State limitation on the amount of funds 
available to any one State. This now 
stands at 12% percent of the total 
authorization. It is obvious that such 
an allocation cannot possibly begin to 
meet the problems with which the Na- 
tion’s major cities are faced. And yet 
it is precisely these sprawling metro- 
politan areas where conditions of public 
transport are most acute; the premise 
and validity of the legislation is indeed 
discolored by the very fact that these 
large cities are not receiving the pro- 
portionate attention to which they are 
entitled. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to 
grant the commuter a yearly Federal in- 
come tax deduction for expenses in- 
curred in traveling to and from work. 
Together with other perfecting legisla- 
tion I am sponsoring, this new tax ap- 
proach will help to offset the growing 
financial burden of commuters who de- 
pend upon mass transit as a necessity. 
The legislation provides a deduction of 
up to $200 annually. 

I believe the Congress should recog- 
nize, additionally, that transportation 
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costs to and from work are in essence a 
legitimate business expense. I urge that 
this matter, and that the variety of other 
pending legislation on this question of 
mass transit, be given prompt and close 
attention in Congress. 


CONCENTRATING FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC AID 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Jacoss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
concerned, as are all Americans, with the 
question of whether the money we spend 
for foreign aid is going where it will do 
the most good—for the people of de- 
veloping countries and for our own. 

The proposed foreign aid program for 
fiscal year 1967 calls for an intensified 
policy to direct most of our aid to the 
countries whose need is greatest, the 
countries which have clearly shown they 
will match our assistance with strong 
self-help efforts of their own. 

Call it a policy of selectivity if you will,— 
or good administration, or even a hard- 
boiled approach to foreign aid. But 
whatever the term, it makes good sense. 

Before a country qualifies of assistance, 
AID takes a careful look at the type and 
purpose of the proposed development 
program, the availability of assistance to 
the country from other sources, the abil- 
ity of the country to make effective use 
of U.S. aid, and above all, its determina- 
tion to make maximum use of its own 
national resources to promote economic 
and social development, 

Because of this realistic policy, the 
great bulk of the AID program next year, 
as last, will be directed to a relatively 
few countries—those where the need is 
greatest, or those that have proven, by 
outstanding self-help, that they can 
best use substantial U.S. aid. 

More than 90 percent of AID’s direct 
country assistance next year will go to 
just 20 major countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Eighty-four percent 
of all AID development loans will go to 
only eight—India, Brazil, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, Colombia, Korea, Chile, and Nigeria. 
These countries are engaged in strong, 
self-help, development programs. 

Ninety-three percent of AID’s support- 
ing assistance—which is used to further 
our urgent foreign policy or national se- 
curity objectives—is slated for five coun- 
tries: Vietnam, Laos, Korea, Jordan, and 
the Dominican Republic. Vietnam alone 
will account for 72 percent of this 
support. 

This, instead of a widely scattered ap- 
proach as was true a few years ago, our 
foreign aid today is a purposeful pro- 
gram aimed at specific objectives. 

Besides concentration of economic aid 
in a few selected countries, there are 
other encouraging new aspects of the aid 
program. 

Ten years ago, about two-thirds of our 
aid was for military assistance, and much 
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of our economic aid went to help threat- 
ened countries resist Communist pres- 
sures. Today, the situation is reversed. 
Two-thirds of our assistance is now eco- 
nomic, providing capital and technical 
assistance the developing countries need 
for long-term development and progress 
toward self-support. 

And even where survival is still at is- 
sue, as in Vietnam, we are helping in- 
dustrial and agricultural development go 
forward behind the defenses built up by 
our military assistance programs. 

We are helping other nations of the 
free world guard their independence 
through military assistance, but at the 
same time we are making a concentrated 
and determined effort to build solid 
foundations for their future economic 
growth. 

Those are two of the most significant 
changes in our foreign aid program— 
concentration on countries and concen- 
tration on their economic and social 
progress. 

They are wise changes. They are 
promising changes. And they are two of 
the reasons why I believe that the foreign 
aid program we are now considering is 
the most practical and effective ever 
sent to us, and deserves our fullest 
support. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE PAYMENT OF 
COMMERCIAL AIR TRAVEL EX- 
PENSES FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
fighting a war in Vietnam, and we are 
asking hundreds of thousands of our 
young men to travel many thousands of 
miles at their own expense in emergency 
situations or when they are coming home 
to convalesce from wounds received in 
battle. 

It is my belief that one of the least 
things we can do for these men is to pay 
their commercial air transportation costs 
in these situations: emergency leave, 
convalescent leave, and leaves before go- 
ing overseas or upon returning from 
overseas. I have therefore today intro- 
duced legislation to authorize the par- 
ticular service Secretary concerned to 
pay such expenses pursuant to appro- 
priate regulations. 

I hope that the Armed Services Com- 
. 15 will take immediate action on my 


A PROPOSAL FOR IDENTICAL 
POWERS FOR COMMERCIAL 
BANKS AND MUTUAL SAVINGS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 


tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
Reserve Governor James L. Robertson 
has recommended that Federal and 
State legislatures grant identical powers 
to both commercial and mutual savings 
banks subject to their jurisdiction. 

The Council of Mutual Savings Insti- 
tutions has endorsed Governor Robert- 
son’s proposal and has issued the follow- 
ing statement and resolution calling for 
the enactment of legislation to accom- 
plish Governor Robertson's suggestions 
and urging that each type of institution 
be defined only as to its corporate 
structure. 

The council’s statement and resolution 
follows: 

COUNCIL oF MUTUAL SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 
SUPPORTS ROBERTSON PROPOSAL OF IDENTICAL 
POWERS FOR COMMERCIAL BANKS AND 
MUTUAL SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 
New York, N.Y.—Termination of the con- 

stant strife between the two types of finan- 
cial institutions (commercial banks and 
mutual savings institutions) would result if 
the legislative bodies at the state and federal 
levels would grant identical powers to the 
commercial banks and the mutual savings 
institutions subject to their jurisdiction, as 
recommended by Vice Chairman James L. 
Robertson of the Federal Reserve Board in a 
recent address, according to a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Council of Mutual Savings Insti- 
tutions held here during the past week and 
released yesterday by George L. Bliss, Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

“It must be recognized that the days are 
over when commercial banks largely limited 
their field of operation to demand deposits 
and their investments to short-term loans 
and highly marketable securities, while sav- 
ings institutions and life insurance com- 
panies, whose deposits and policy reserves 
constituting long-term funds were the ma- 
jor source of mortgage and other long-term 
credits,” said Bliss. “Although there may be 
some argument as to which group started 
it,” he continued, “the fact is that it was the 
McFadden Act, passed by Congress in 1927, 
which first granted commercial banks at the 
federal level the authority to invest in mort- 
gage loans. Since then, the commercial 
banks have been steadily increasing their 
volume of long-term credits. While at one 
time the commercial banks had little in- 
terest in savings accounts, and in some 
states were specifically prohibited from ac- 
cepting them, the bars and inhibitions which 
held them back have been removed. This 
has led the mutual savings institutions to 
seek broader fields of service. The result 
has been a continuous hassle between the 
two groups, for the past couple of decades or 
more, and which the legislative bodies have 
been called on to referee.” 

In endorsing Governor Robertson's pro- 
posal, the resolution of the Council of Mu- 
tual Savings Institutions calls for com- 
mercial banks and mutual savings institu- 
tions to be “granted identical statutory au- 
thority with respect to the services they 
may provide,” the only distinction to be as 
to the type of corporate structure. The 
Council’s resolution provides that such in- 
stitutions, “if organized on a privately-owned 
capital stock basis, shall be known as com- 
mercial banks; and, if organized on a mutual 
or cooperative basis, shall be known as sav- 
ings institutions.” 

“The directors of our Council,” Bliss said, 
“believe this course would be in the public 
interest, since the competitive element would 
relate to the type of organization, i.e., stock 
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or mutual, and not as to the nature of the 
services available.” He suggested that the 
bill to authorize federal chartering for mu- 
tual savings banks, now under study by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee and 
which the Council has endorsed, would be 
an appropriate legislative vehicle for the first 
step in such a program. “The directors of 
the Council of Mutual Savings Institutions,” 
Bliss concluded, “urge the commercial bank- 
ing groups to withdraw their opposition to 
this bill, including any expansion of services 
now included or that may be added, where- 
upon the mutual savings groups should sus- 
pend their opposition to legislation which 
would enlarge the services authorized to 
be provided by the commercial banks.” 


COUNCIL OF MUTUAL SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 


Whereas, for many years it was the tradi- 
tional concept of sound banking operation 
in this country that commercial banks, as 
demand deposit institutions, should restrict 
the investment or lending of their funds to 
a short-term basis; and that deposits in say- 
ings institutions and policy reserves of in- 
surance companies, which constitute long- 
term funds, in fact, should be the major 
source of long-term credits, and 

Whereas, over a period of years the com- 
mercial banks have been steadily increasing 
their volume of long-term credits, which 
change in policy has been rationalized by 
aggressively seeking, and in numerous in- 
stances accomplishing, legislative amend- 
ments empowering them to accept savings 
deposits and to extend long-term credits in 
the mortgage loan and other fields, and 

Whereas, this development has spurred the 
savings institutions, the great majority of 
which are chartered or organized on a mu- 
tual or cooperative basis, to act defensively 
by seeking an expansion of their powers into 
other fields of investment, and 

Whereas, the public press has reported that 
the Honorable James L. Robertson, a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in an address delivered at 
Peoria, Illinois, on May 17, 1966, proposed 
that “all depository institutions be permitted 
to become comprehensive lenders and bor- 
rowers, subject to uniform bank-style limita- 
tions on the exercise of their powers,” now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Council of Mutual Savings Institutions 
does hereby endorse in principle the pro- 
posal thus advanced by Governor Robertson, 
to wit, that the commercial banks and the 
savings institutions be granted identical 
statutory authority with respect to the serv- 
ices they may provide, subject to the dis- 
tinction that such institutions, if organized 
on a privately-owned capital stock basis, 
shall be known as commercial banks; and, 
if organized on a mutual or co-operative 
basis, shall be known as saving institutions, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers and appropriate 
committees of this Council be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to so present the posi- 
tion of this Council and to sponsor legislation 
to that end at both the federal and state 
levels. 

Attest. 

GEORGE L. BLISS, 
President and Managing Director. 


PANAMANIAN STUDENT VIOLENCE 
IN PANAMA AND COLON 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent diplomatic negotiations between the 
Governments of Panama and the United 
States, relatively little of consequence is 
being published in the major press. of 
our country but much is printed in the 
papers of the isthmus. The result is that 
the people of the Nation and the Con- 
gress do not know what is taking place 
as regards the future well-being of the 
Panama Canal and the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
20, 1966, and of May 25, I commented at 
some length on the so-called Tri-Conti- 
nental Conference held at Havana in 
Castro’s Cuba on January 3 to 15 of this 
year, and made the prediction that it 
would accelerate the pace of terror and 
subversion in Latin America, with spe- 
cial reference to Panama and the Pana- 
ma Canal. Was I right? Let the follow- 
ing sequence of events in Panama supply 
the answer. 

MAY 20, 1966 

Juana Castro, sister of the Red dicta- 
tor of Cuba, at a press interview in 
Panama, R.P., warned that university 
students in Panama are following the 
orders of the Tri-Continental Confer- 
ence. 

MAY 20, 1966 

Panamanian student demonstrators, in 
midday, stoned the Presidential Palace 
in Panama City. 

JUNE 3, 1966 


After a call in Panama City for stu- 
dent demonstrations, the Panamanian 
National Guard prepared to quell possi- 
ble disturbances. 


JUNE 6, 1966 


Panamanian students rioted in Pana- 
ma City and Colon, requiring the use of 
the National Guard of Panama to restore 
order and resulting in 3 deaths and 27 
wounded with extensive property dam- 
age, which included the total destruction 
of a city hall, post office and lottery office 
in Colon and the partial burning of the 
office of the Governor of Colon Province. 

JUNE 9, 1966 


Student disorders in Panama City and 
Colon, again requiring the use of the 
Panamanian National Guard to main- 
tain order. 

Mr. Speaker, the above indicated viol- 
ence caused the President of Panama to 
order secondary schools in Panama City 
and Colon closed indefinitely and his 
office to charge that the riots were led 
by local Communists trained in Cuba and 
that the disorders followed the pattern 
of directives of the January 1966 Tri- 
continental Conference in Havana. 

In this connection, I would emphasize 
again to the Congress and the Nation 
the fact that the chief of the Panama- 
nian treaty negotiating team, Dr. Diog- 
enes de la Rosa, is “an acknowledged 
Marxist intellectual” with objectives as 
clearly set forth in my statement on 
June 22 to this body. 

As has been previously stated by me on 
various occasions, Panama is a land of 
endemic revolution and endless political 
instability. Now, to these inherent fea- 
tures, there are the additional problems 
of communistic revolutionary infiltra- 
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tion and subversion by Cuban trained 
agents. 

Ever since the sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the Canal Zone strip were 
acquired by the United States in 1904, 
our presence has operated as the only 
stable influence on the entire Isthmus of 
Panama. It is now proposed on behalf 
of our Government that this control be 
surrendered to Panama, with inevitable 
Panamanian chaos extending to and en- 
veloping the canal and the Canal Zone. 

This territory, it should be noted, has 
often served as a haven of refuge for 
Panamanians in danger of assassination 
or of mob actions. I can think of no 
greater disservice to Panama than for 
the United States to relinquish its indis- 
pensable sovereign control over the Canal 
Zone, for this territory would unques- 
tionably become the site of never-ceasing 
turmoil. Moreover, such surrender 
would be in violation of our treaty obli- 
gations and long-range commitment to 
maintain, operate, sanitate and protect 
an isthmian canal for the benefit of 
world shipping with tolls that are just 
and equitable. 

The recent disorders, which in nowise 
can be attributed to canal problems, 
give a glimpse of what will surely occur 
in event the United States should abdi- 
cate its responsibilities through policies 
of mistaken generosity or weakness. 
They emphasize again the gravity of the 
situation at Panama which we can ignore 
only at our peril. 

In order that the documentation of 
the recent Panamanian disorders as pro- 
vided by isthmian newspapers, may be 
available to all seeking facts that are 
hardly mentioned and seldom interpreted 
in the mass news media of the United 
States, I quote the following news stories 
from the Panamanian press: 


[From the Panama, Republic of Panama, 
Star & Herald, May 21, 1966] 


CastTro’s Sister Says PANAMA STUDENTS 
FolLOW HAvana’s ORDERS 


Juana Castro, sister of the Cuban commu- 
nist dictator, Fidel Castro, said yesterday 
university student groups in Panama are 
following orders issued by the recent tri- 
continental conference in Havana. 

She backed up her charge with photos of 
the material displayed on the bulletin board 
in the office of the local University Students 
Union. The material consists of Cuban 
propaganda for the communist-sponsored 
tri-continental conference which brought 
together delegates from Latin America, Asia 
and Africa and the front pages of the news- 
paper Gramma which is edited in Havana. 

Miss Castro, who went into exile in June, 
1964, said she decided to fight her brother's 
regime when she became convinced that her 
brother had betrayed the Cuban revolution. 
She was permitted to leave the island and 
now lives in Miami, Fla. Another sister re- 
sides in Mexico, but two other sisters and a 
brother remain in Cuba. 

She predicted that the Castro regime will 
be overthrown, but said this will require the 
help of all Latin American peoples. She 
asserted that not only the common people, 
but members of the Cuban armed forces are 
conspiring against Castro, despite the exist- 
ing repression. 

Asked about “Che” Guevara, Castro’s 
Argentine-born comrade who has not been 
seen for months now, Miss Castro said Gue- 
vara's whereabouts are not important. 


July 12, 1966 


“The fact is,” she said, “that while every- 
body worries about where Guevara is, no one 
seems to be aware that many Che Guevaras 
are being manufactured in Cuba, cut to com- 
munist specifications, and are spread in 
Latin America, working for international 
communism.” 

She pointed out that while the Castro re- 
gime demands non-intervention, it is inter- 
vening openly in other nations’ affairs “to 
strangle democracy.” 

In connection with reports that local ex- 
tremist groups might attempt to kidnap 
her, Miss Castro told newsmen that she has 
word that “my denunciation of the com- 
munist tyranny in Cuba and of the threat 
it poses for the rest of the American coun- 
tries is hurting them.” She added: “They'll 
do anything.” 

Throughout her press interview, Miss Cas- 
tro spoke of the “Soviet occupation” of Cuba 
and of the desperate condition of the people. 

Last night, she addressed the Workers Con- 
federation at the union hall on Mexico Ave- 
nue, near Cinco de Mayo Plaza. She stressed 
the loss of benefits that Cuban workers have 
suffered under the communist regime. 

Miss Castro plans to return today to Miami. 


[From the Panama, Republic of Panama, 
Star & Herald, May 21, 1966] 
STUDENTS STONE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE DUR- 
ING DEMONSTRATION 


Students stoned the Presidential Palace 
during a demonstration yesterday com- 
memorating a student uprising in 1958 and 
later caused disorders along a downtown 
section of Central Avenue and side streets. 

President Marco A. Robles was in the 
second-floor Yellow Room of the Palace, in 
the wing across from his office, where a 
barter agreement had just been signed with 
Costa Rica delegates, 

The cap of an automobile gasoline tank 
smashed through a glass pane of a door of 
the air-conditioned reception hall and the 
Chief Executive and others with him then 
went into the presidential office, 

Chunks of tile blocks hurled by the 
student demonstrators broke two other glass 
panes in the Yellow Room and one on a 
door of the air-conditioned presidential of- 
fice. The chunk that hit the presidential 
office did not pentrate the door lining. A 
number of louvres were smashed in the 
ground floor quarters of the presidential 
guard. 

Within minutes after the rock-throwing 
started, guardsmen wearing gas masks and 
with rifles at the ready rushed out of the 
Presidential Palace and the students fied. 
Other roving patrols kept the students on 
the move with tear-gas grenades. 

The violence started at 11:30 a.m. and 
lasted about an hour. 

About 1500 high school students—boys 
and girls—had paraded up Central Avenue 
to Santa Ana Plaza in what was billed as a 
commemorative ceremony of the bloody 
1958 student uprising, 

The parade was to end with a meeting at 
Santa Ana Plaza. But many of the students 
did not stay for the meeting. 

Then a group of a few hundred resumed 
the march and headed for the Presidential 
Palace. There, amid shouts of “Marcos Rifle 
(a nickname for President Robles) to the 
firing wall” and “come down, bignose” the 
students milled on the street, demanding 
that the President come down and taunting 
the guards. 

The presidential guard stood behind the 
Palace's iron gate and made no move to 
interfere with the demonstrators, even when 
some of them shook the gate violently. 

Suddenly, chunks of tile blocks started 
poorer eee, the building. The students 

the missiles from a building under 
8 across the street from the Presidencia, 
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Even while fleeing from the guardsmen, 
the demonstrators continued hurling rocks. 
A number of vehicles caught in the commo- 
tion were struck, including a National Guard 
radio patrol car which had its windshield 
smashed. 

During the parade and the meeting, speak- 
ers denounced United States military bases 
in Panama, In addition to the usual chanted 
slogans against “imperialism” and the “oli- 
garchy,” the demonstrators came up with a 
new one yesterday: Juana Castro, get out.” 
Miss Juana Castro is the sister of Fidel Cas- 
tro, whom she has denounced as a communist 
tyrant. She arrived in Panama City yester- 
day for a one-day visit at the invitation of 
the Workers Confederation. 

The students came out again in the early 
afternoon, barely 100 strong, but this time 
headed for the office of Minister of Govern- 
ment J. D. Bazan. They asked for the re- 
lease of the four students—all under 17— 
who were arrested during the morning inci- 
dents. Bazan told them the youths had 
been turned over to the Juvenile Court. 

During the conversation with Bazan, the 
student delegates said the problem was that 
the President refused to see therh. Bazan 
replied anyone would have second thoughts 
about receiving students who showed up with 
threats and insults. 

There were no further incidents during 
the afternoon. 

A high official said yesterday's student 
violence followed the pattern laid down at 
the communist tri-continental conference in 
Havana for using student demonstrations to 
spark subversive movements. This official 
said agitators are out to provoke a fatal 
incident in order to arouse public sentiment. 


{From the Panama American, June 3, 1966] 
RP Guarp READY ror STUDENT VIOLENCE 


The National Guard today was prepared to 
quell possible disturbances that could arise 
from tonight’s announced student meeting 
at Santa Ana Park called to protest the mys- 
terious death this week of Colon high school 
student Juan Navas. 

Tonight’s demonstration has been called 
by Luis Navas, a brother of the dead student 
and the secretary general of the powerful 
Panama Student Federation (FEP). 

Luis Navas and other relatives of the late 
student headed a large group of mourners 
including hundreds of students from Panama 
City and Colon, who crowded Puerto Polon 
Cemetery on the Atlantic Side for the funeral 
of youth whose body was found early 
Wednesday morning along the roadside of 
the Colon Corridor. 

An autopsy performed by Colon Coroner 
Dr. Generoso de Puy showed that Juan Na- 
vas died from a blow at the base of the skull. 

The officials theory is that the 20-year-old 
youth, who only Sunday returned from an 
eight-month trip to Russia, was either vic- 
tim of a rival student group or of a hit-and- 
run driver. 

Extremist student groups charge that 
Navas’ death was the result of a beating he 
took either from the National Guard or the 
National Department of Investigations 
(DENI). Authorities checked luggage after 
his arrival at Tocumen Airport Sunday, but 
have denied they have ever held Navas in 
custody since his return from Russia. 

The youth had gone to Moscow late Sep- 
tember reportedly for medical treatment for 
head injuries suffered in the January 1964 
Panama-Canal Zone border disturbances. 

His mother is reported to have said that 
buckshot wounds in the head had left her son 
partially blind and with injury to the brain, 
His trip behind the Iron Curtain had been 
arranged by the FEP. 

The FEP decreed today a day of student 
mourning in Panama City and in Colon, 
where the funeral was to take place early 
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this afternoon. Classes were dismissed by 

school authorities to allow students to attend 

the rites. 

The National Guard was on the alert for 
possible disorders during or following to- 
night's meeting at Santa Ana following stu- 
dent disturbances which required their inter- 
vention last night and yesterday morning. 

Last night a large group of marchers were 
prevented by the Presidential Guard from 
reaching the Presidencia where student lead- 
ers proposed to talk with President Robles on 
the death of their fellow student. 

Blocked from carrying out their intention 
after they had reached Cathedral Plaza, 
angry students warned they would return 
when they bolstered their forces enough “to 
take on the Guard”. 

Then they retreated back to Santa Ana, 
overturning garbage cans along Central 
Avenue, 

Meanwhile, Auxiliary District Attorney 
Humberto Fassano who with the National 
Guard and the DENI yesterday made an on- 
the-spot check of the site where the body 
was found, was reported to be following a 
definite lead which could result in the 
capture of the killer or killers. 

It was learned that authorities are search- 
ing for six youths, who according to an aunt 
of the dead youth, had accompanied him 
Tuesday night in an automobile. 

[From the Panama, Republic of Panama, 

Star & Herald, June 7, 1966] 

STUDENT VIOLENCE SWEEPS CAPITAL, COLON— 
Two KILLED IN CLASHES ON ATLANTIC SIDE— 
FOUR GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS BURNED IN 
COLON; ROBLES ORDERS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CLOSED 


Student agitation over the unsolved slay- 
ing of a leader exploded into violence in 
Colon and Panama City yesterday. 

In the Atlantic Side city, where it took 
eight hours to bring the situation under con- 
trol, two students were killed by bullets in 
clashes with National Guard troops. The 
dead students were Carlos Matthews, 21, of 
the Abel Bravo School, and Elvira Miranda, 
17, a student ir a night school. 

A two-year-old girl, Diana Damaris Ca- 
margo, was pronounced dead on arrival at 
Amador Guerrero Hospital, but doctors could 
not say, pending an autopsy, if her death was 
connected with the disorders. 

There were 27 wounded or in 
Colon, but oniy five required hospitalization. 

Three government buildings—the Munici- 
pal Palace (City Hall), the Post Office and 
the National Lottery—were totally destroyed 
by fires set by the demonstrators. A fourth, 
the Governor’s Office, was partially burned. 
The four bulidings are relatively close to 
each other. 

Store windows were smashed. At least five 
vehicles were overturned and burned. 

Property damage was widespread and loot- 
ing was extensive. 

Early estimates of material damages in 
Colon ran between half a million and one 
million balboas. 

In Panama City, the first outbreaks of 
violence occurred in the early afternoon. 
The initial focus of trouble was the National 
Institute, where a few hundred students 
held an impromptu meeting and then moved 
out to the streets. Troops, firing tear gas 
grenades, forced most to flee, but a small 
group went back inside the school. For 
about two homrs, the students tried repeat- 
edly to break through. Each time the rock- 
throwing students were turned back by tear 
gas. Finally, the president of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school went in- 
side and escorted about thirty students out 
of the building. 

Even while National Guardsmen hurled 
tear gas grenades at the students inside the 
National Institute, traffic moved without in- 
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terruption along Fourth of July Avenue. 
But when rocks began hitting the passing 
cars, traffic was rerouted off the avenue. 

The tear gas became so dense in the Insti- 
tute area that residents of surrounding 
houses had to flee, some carrying babies in 
their arms. The gas drifted into Ancon. 

Bands of demonstrators went into action 
at various spots in the city, keeping National 
Guard patrols on the move. A number of 
government offices were stoned and a govern- 
ment liquor warehouse was set on fire. It 
took an hour to put it out. Between 4:30 
p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 17 fire alarms were turned 
in, most of them false. 

At least two government vehicles were 
overturned and set on fire, 

Twenty-two persons were treated in Santo 
Tomas Hospital dispensary in Panama City, 
mostly for injuries from rocks. 

President Marco A. Robles ordered second- 
ary schools on Panama City and Colon closed 
indefinitely. 

The decree closing schools does not affect 
the University of Panama, which then be- 
came the rallying point for students. A stu- 
dent meeting started there at 6 p.m. and the 
theme of speakers was insurrection. There 
was talk of storming schools, of fighting on 
the streets, of concerted action with student 
leaders and opposition parties. 

National Guard troops kept the campus 
under watch and two attempt by students 
to march out were beaten back with tear gas. 

By 9 p.m., the situation in the capital was 
quiet except for the activity around the 
campus. 

Students have been agitating since last 
week over the death of Juan Navas Pajaro, a 
Colon student leader whose body was found 
by the roadside near the Atlantic side city 
last Wednesday. He died from a blow on the 
skull. The extremist student leadership 
blamed agents of the National Department 
of Investigation (DENI) for Navras’ death. 
The government denied the charge and 
ordered a full investigation, which so far has 
produced no leads. 

Yesterday's trouble started in Colon about 
8 a.m. when an estimated 500 students 
marched to the DENI office in Colon and 
stoned it. National Guardsmen dispersed 
them. But they returned in stronger num- 
bers, an official statement said, and this time 


some of the demonstrators disarmed two 


guardsmen and felled three others with 
rocks. That started the shooting. 

A presidential press office broadcast said 
the Colon demonstration was led by local 
communists known to have been trained in 
Cuba. It said the disorders followed the 
pattern of directives from the recent tri- 
continental conference in Hayana. 

Authorities said it was a quick and well- 
planned operation, pointing out that a 
“second wave” of extremists and hoodlums 
took over from the students and led the mob 
action. 

With thousands of students and others on 
the rampage on the streets in Colon, the 
National Guard was unable to stop the de- 
struction, arson and looting. After the gov- 
ernment buildings were set on fire, the 
Guardsmen regrouped and with the arrival of 
reinforcements from the crack Tocumen Air- 
port garrison slowly regained control of the 
situation. 

By 4 p.m. National Guard headquarters re- 
ported that violence had ceased in Colon. 
The city, however, was dead. 

At that hour, trouble was at its peak in 
Panama City. 

National Guard headquarters reported 42 
persons under arrest by nightfall in the cap- 
ital. It listed seven guardsmen and two of- 
ficers injured. 

Official sources confirmed that the arrested 
in Colon included Ismael Laguna, former 
lightweight champion, who was caught firing 
at the National Guard. 
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[From the Panama, Republic of Panama, 
Star & Herald, June 10, 1966] 

New STUDENT Marcu DISPERSED IN COLON— 
Teak Gas SENDS HUNDREDS INTO CANAL 
ZONE—INCIDENT FOLLOWS BURIAL OF VIC- 
TIMS OF MONDAY’S VIOLENCE; DISORDERS OC- 
cur ALSO IN PANAMA CITY 


National Guard troops dispersed some 200 
students attempting to demonstrate in Colon 
last evening after the burial of the victims 
of Monday's violence. 

The strong tear gas affected scores of per- 
sons and drove hundreds of residents into 
the Canal Zone looking for refuge. At 7 
p.m., an estimated 2,000 refugees had been 
accommodated in Mount Hope Stadium. 
They began returning to their homes as soon 
as the situation in the city quieted down. 

Two women among the refugees required 
medical attention—one for shotgun wounds 
and the other for tear gas effects. 

National Guard headquarters reported one 
guardsman wounded by a bullet and approxi- 
mately sixty civilians treated in Amador 
Guerrero Hospital for injuries and tear gas 
effects. Whether any of the civilians suffered 
shotgun wounds was not established last 
night, but there were unconfirmed reports 
of two such cases. 

The disturbance in Colon started about 
5:45 p.m. and lasted around two hours. The 
Guard used tear gas and shotguns to quell it. 

In Panama City, disorders broke out about 
8:30 p.m. They followed the harrassment 
tactics of the post few nights as small groups 
of demonstrators went in to action simulta- 
neously of various spots in the city, but 
mainly in the Santa Ana Plaza area. They 
smashed street lights, littered the pavement 
with garbage, turned in false fire alarms and 
threw rocks at guardsmen who dispersed 
them with tear gas. The Guard was in action 
until about 11 p.m. 

At the start of the disorders in the Capital 
seven false fire alarms were sounded in 25 
minutes. 

Between 1500 and 2000 persons—mostly 
students—marched in the funeral cortege 
in Colon after the services held in the 
Cathedral. Three coffins were borne on the 
shoulders of the crowd. In one, was the 
body of Carlos Matthews, 17, an honor stu- 
dent of the Abel Bravo High School; in an- 
other, that of Elvira Miranda, also 17 a night 
school student; and in the third, that of 2- 
year-old Dalis Camargo. 

Matthews and Miss Miranda suffered fatal 
bullet wounds in Monday's clash between 
demonstrating students and the National 
Guard. 

The Camargo baby was brought to the hos- 
pital the same day and was listed in the day’s 
toll. An autopsy has shown, however, that 
she died of pneumonia. 

The funeral cortege moved from the 
Cathedral on 5th Street where the services 
began at 2 pm, to 11th St. to pick up buses 
for the Puerto Pilon cemetery. Thousands 
of spectators lined the funeral route. 

A brief but torrential rain failed to disrupt 
the procession. 

Along the way, some of the students 
chanted slogans against the National Guard 
and the National Department of Investiga- 
tion. 

No incident marred the procession. 

On the way back from Puerto Pilon ceme- 
tery, about 600 students started a march to- 
ward the city. The group was down to 200 
when it reached Tenth Street where the Na- 
tional Guard’s men were deployed. 

After the bulk of the demonstrators scat- 
tered, guardsmen cleared small groups be- 
hind improvised barricades. Some demon- 
strators hurled molotov cocktails. 

The situation was brought under control 
in about half an hour's time and by 7:30 pm 
the Atlantic Side city was reported quiet. 

The week-old student agitation was 
sparked by the death of Juan Navas Pajaro, 
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whose body was found by the roadside on the 
Transisthmian Highway near Colon last 
Wednesday. He died from a blow on the 
skull, 

The student Federation leadership—the 
victim’s brother is the Secretary General— 
immediately accused the National Depart- 
ment of Investigation. The government is 
pressing an investigation, but Navas’ death 
still is surrounded by mystery. 

The students held demonstrations in 
Panama City and Colon culminating with 
Monday's clash with the National Guard on 
the Atlantic Sides. During the violence that 
swept the city, property damages estimated 
at more than one million balboas were 
caused. Four government buildings were 
burned, 

The government charged the student agita- 
tion was the work of communists. 

Schools in Panama City and Colon were 
closed Monday by the government until 
normality was restored. National Guard 
troops have kept a cordon around the Uni- 
versity of Panama campus, to prevent stu- 
dent concentration there. 


CANAL ZONE LIFE: FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES SPEAK OUT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few years, certain elements in the execu- 
tive branch of our Government have 
been engaged in a campaign of piece- 
meal erosions of the rights, powers, and 
authority of our country over the U.S.- 
owned Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 
This long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, invariably pursuing the some 
object, has long since evinced a design of 
ignominious surrender recognized by all 
informed observers. 

Specifically, I refer to such ill-advised 
action as, first, the attempted liquidation 
in 1955 of the Panama Railroad, which 
was narrowly averted largely by my own 
efforts, second, a move to give to Panama 
some of the major piers at Cristobal, 
which was prevented by action of the 
Congress, third, the employment of alien 
Panamanians on the Canal Zone police 
and security forces, and fourth, most 
recently, reports of a plan to adversely 
affect the payment of tropical differ- 
ential for service in the Canal Zone to 
U.S. citizen employees whose labors are 
of skilled character. 

Not only must U.S. citizen employees 
in the Canal Zone be thus abased but, in 
addition, they are now informed by their 
Government that even their right to ex- 
press themselves concerning these mat- 
ters should be suppressed. Reference is 
made to the newly issued set of regula- 
tions governing the conduct of such em- 
ployees, effective March 31, 1966. To 
illustrate, I quote section 255.735—-1(b) : 

(b) The nature of the Canal enterprise, 
its geograprical location, and the political 
status of the United States in the Canal Zone 
make it necessary to impose certain restric- 
tions on personal conduct both on and off 
the job that are not ordinarily applicable to 
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Federal employees. In particular, the ofi- 
cially declared interest and policy of the 
Government of the United States in 
strengthening the bonds of friendship with 
the Government and people of Panama, place 
a direct responsibility on each employee for 
himself and his dependents, to refrain from 
any action or conduct that might in any 
manner obstruct accomplishment of this end 
or of any other declared national-policy ob- 
jective of the United States concerning re- 
lations between the United States and 
Panama. [Italic supplied.] 


This regulation follows the pattern of 
what was done by Hitler and Mussolini 
during their ascendancy and is now be- 
ing enforced by Castro in Cuba. It is 
contrary to every dictate and practice of 
freedom but is the inevitable practice of 
those in authority who desire to stamp 
any opposition to their arbitrary and 
unrealistic programs, and should be im- 
mediately withdrawn. It is appropriate 
to inquire whether or not the Panama 
Government has issued similar instruc- 
tions to its own citizens. Evidently not, 
for the Panamanian press refers uni- 
formly to U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone 
as gringoes and other highly derogatory 
terms. In this, as well as in all other 
matters proposed for new treaty provi- 
sions, it is all give for the United States 
and all take for Panama. 

In a recent issue of a Florida newspa- 
per, I read a most informative letter to 
the editor by a Federal employee, who is 
President of Navy Lodge No. 2178 of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, Rodman, Canal Zone. 

The indicated letter follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, June 8, 1966] 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR: LIVING Isn’r Easy IN 
CANAL ZONE 

In Carlos Conde’s last of three articles on 
Panama and the Panama Canal we find the 
familiar picture of the lush-living, colonial- 
istic “Zonians"” daring to live like Americans 
being presented to our people at home. Per- 
haps these few thoughts will help balance 
the report and portray us a little more 
realistically. 

The ones who are second-generation Zon- 
ians or have lived here the better part of 
their lives—who are by no means a majority 
of those here—are rightfully proud of their 
part in building, efficiently operating and de- 
fending one of the world’s largest public 
services and engineering achievements. 

In recent years we have even been afforded 
modern, comfortable homes, electrical con- 
veniences such as air conditioning and even 
the great American pastime, TV. Still, many 
live in a sub-standard pre-war and even a 
few pre-Canal wooden structures. The cost- 
of-living ‘s comparable to Miami with the 
exception of a few rapidly disappearing items. 
We spend most of our savings on trips to the 
U.S. for they cannot be spent on homes or 
property in the area in which we live and 
work. 

Criticism frequently leveled at the Zonian 
is that we oppose any and all change that 
would benefit Panama. After witnessing 
first-hand over a period of years the effects 
of politically motivated foreign aid policies 
in this area it is true we are apprehensive of 
the many unrealistic expedients proposed and 
are in favor of a coordinated and well planned 
long range policy that would have a firm 
foundation on which to build. It is also 
true that we are harsh judges of some of the 
proposals with which the three-day experts 
and four-year term officials wish to “save” 
Latin America. 
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The great restraint shown in maintaining 
our self-control and dignity. through some 
horrible riot-torn days in 1959 and again in 
1964 is seldom mentioned. Through it all, 
while poor, misled, politically activated mobs 
raped their own city and tried to rape ours, 
we did nothing but keep doing our jobs. 

Why we are here and what we are doing 
are too often forgotten. Instead we read 
malicious and derogatory accounts of us as 
interlopers and trouble-makers. It is hard 
to say which experience was worse for the 
Zonian, the unthinking actions of socially de- 
prived and demogogue-led mobs or the gross 
misrepresentation of us to our own people 
by the supposedly educated and responsible 
press of our own nation. 

What is to be accomplished by such report- 
ing is inconceivable. If we were to believe 
their thesis then we are left with two dubi- 
ous solutions. First, lower our standards of 
living in order to “go native” and thereby 
become more palatable; or more ironic, re- 
move the alleged sources of friction by re- 
moving all the Americans and see the wheels 
of interoceanic transport grind to a halt. 

C. W. HUMMER, Jr., 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 


PUERTO RICO: GOAL FOR “WAR OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION” 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who have followed the strategy and tac- 
tics of the world revolutionary move- 
ment known as the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, the waging of “wars 
of national liberation” is a well-known 
device. Its purpose is not liberation but 
enslavement under the so-called dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, which means 
under the Communist Party. 

In a statement of mine on April 20, 
1966, and again on May 25, I commented 
at length on the “First Conference of the 
Solidarity of Peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America,” called the Tri-Conti- 
nental Conference, which was held at 
Havana in Castro’s Cuba, January 3-15, 
1966. Its purpose was to foster revolu- 
tion in Latin America through the proc- 
esses of infiltration, subversion, and ter- 
rorism. The results of its work have 
already been evidenced in Panama 
within sight of the Panama Canal in the 
form of student riots in Panama City 
and Colon, with destruction of millions 
of dollars worth of property and loss of 
life. All of this required the use of the 
Panamanian National Guard to restore 
order. 

The latest information from the Car- 
ibbean, as now found by investigators of 
the U.S. Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, is that Puerto Rico has be- 
come an objective of Castro-trained 
guerrillas for a “war of national libera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is another step in 
the program to transform the strategic 
Caribbean into a Red lake in which the 
Panama Canal is the key target. 

An informative discussion of develop- 
ments in Puerto Rico by Fulton Lewis, 
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Jr., published in a recent issue of a 
Washington, D.C., weekly newspaper, 
follows: 
[From Human Events, July 9, 1966] 
Castro GUERRILLAS Busy IN Puerto Rico 
(By Fulton Lewis Jr.) 


Investigators for the Senate Internal Se- 
curity subcommittee report that Castro- 
trained guerrillas have fanned out across the 
US. commonwealth of Puerto Rico with “na- 
tional liberation” as their goal. 

The Communist threat, of which little 
has appeared in the mainland press, is real 
and represents “considerable cause for 
alarm,” the probers warn in a report released 
recently. Included in the report are the 
revealing speeches made by Puerto Rican 
delegates to the Tri-Continental Solidarity 
Conference held in Havana earlier this year. 
A fiery young rebel named Narcisco Rabell 
Martinez, who has received guerrilla train- 
ing not only in Cuba but China as well, 
told the conference: 

“The independence movement is contin- 
uously being organized among the Puerto 
Rican people so that we may unflinchingly 
confront U.S. imperialism, It is a fight waged 
within the very heart of the monster. 
The possibility of obtaining Puerto Rico's 
independence is clear and present. 
With the burgeoning of the mass movement 
now surfacing, Puerto Rico will soon become 
a ‘free territory of America.“ 

Martinez was not engaging in empty 
rhetoric. Castro-trained saboteurs were plot- 
ting the assassination of John Bishop, the 
FBI chief in San Juan, and stashed arms 
throughout the Commonwealth. FBI agents 
and police have engaged in gun battles with 
Communist guerrillas and seized huge quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition, from time 
bombs to carbines. 

Communist sabotage has been widespread, 
particularly in the sugar fields. Incendiary 
attacks have been made against “imperialist” 
outposts throughout the island. Revolu- 
tionary cells have been established im major 
schools and universities. 

Puerto Rico has become an important way 
station for the transfer of drugs from Red 
China and Cuba to the U.S. mainland. Cas- 
tro agents, posing as anti-Communist exiles, 
are active in Puerto Rico and the United 
States peddling illicit narcotics. 

The sale of drugs, particularly cocaine 
and heroin, provides a considerable amount 
of foreign exchange by which Castro finances 
guerrilla activities, according to the subcom- 
mittee report. 

It is not hard to understand why Fidel 
Castro seeks the “liberation” of Puerto Rico. 
Geographically, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico extend in that 
order in a straight line across the Caribbean 
from the tip of Florida to the Leeward 
Islands. Under Communist control, the lat- 
ter three could effectively block sea and air 
approaches to the northern half of South 
America and the Panama Canal. Cuba alone 
virtually commands the access routes to the 
Gulf of Mexico and Central America. 

A Puerto Rican nationalist named Norman 
Pietri visited Havana earlier this year to 
co-ordinate plans for “the total eradication 
of Yankee military installations” in the 
Commonwealth. He singled out as targets 
for potential sabotage “long-range missiles, 
super bombers loaded with atomic bombs, 
nuclear submarines and special U.S. anti- 
guerrilla troops.” 

The Castro government is frankly pledged 
to the independence of Puerto Rico via a Viet 
Nam-style “war of national liberation.” On 
February 10, Puerto Rican Communists es- 
tablished a “Free Puerto Rican Embassy” in 
Havana. At the same time they signed a 
so-called “solidarity pact” with the National 
Liberation Front of South Viet Nam in the 
latter's Havana headquarters. 
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Aping the tactics of the Viet Cong, the 
Puerto Ricans claimed that they were 
“recognized as the only legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Puerto Rican people.” Fol- 
lowing that announcement, and the estab- 
lishment of the “embassy,” Communist 
leaders from 26 Latin countries announced 
they would establish national committees 
of solidarity with Free Puerto Rico.” 

The Viet Cong representatives pledged aid 
and comfort to the Puerto Ricans declaring 
that the “enemy of both our peoples, and of 
humanity, is North American imperialism.” 

The Soviet Union is actively supporting the 
Puerto Rican campaign. Radio Moscow 
regularly beams messages of encouragement 
to the rebels, assuring them of Soviet “sup- 
port for your struggle to. . . end the North 
American colonial yoke on Puerto Rico.” 

Actually the people of Puerto Rico have 
repeatedly voiced their desire to remain af- 
filiated with the United States. In Novem- 
ber 1964, in a national election they voted by 
more than 30-1 against “independence,” 
reaffirming their status as American citizens 
in a “Free State Associated with the United 
States.” 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to learn of the Senate’s speedy 
approval of the bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct and 
operate five experiment and demonstra- 
tion plants for research of fish protein 
concentrate. I have long been extremely 
interested in this particular product, and 
I want to emphasize my support of the 
Senate’s action by introducing similar 
legislation in this House today. I hope 
that my colleagues will give this bill its 
well-deserved consideration as it pre- 
sents a progressive and feasible step for- 
ward toward a solution of the world’s 
hunger problem. 

I have previously pointed out to this 
body that hunger is the most pressing 
problem facing us today, but it can 
never be too strongly emphasized that 
hunger and the misery that accom- 
panies it affect two-thirds of the world’s 
people, that these people are dissatis- 
fied, and that they are justified in re- 
senting the gap between their lives and 
ours. The United States must help. We 
who have the potential technology to 
work on this critical problem should also 
carry the burden. Blindness, anemia, 
endemic goiter, low mental age and 
learning ability, as well as many other 
evils of social and political deterioration 
are the children of malnutrition. We in 
the United States cannot ignore the de- 
mands of world citizenship. And at the 
same time we cannot continue our for- 
mer attempts to feed the world on our 
diminishing surpluses. We must there- 
fore encourage the upgrading of the in- 
digenous diets and agricultures of the 
underdeveloped nations. 

This is where fish protein concen- 
trate—FPC—comes in. FPC is an odor- 
less, tasteless powder of high protein 
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value that serves as an additive to staple 
diets. The value of its blandness lies in 
its versatility; it easily adapts any flavor 
desired and can be incorporated into the 
present food culture of any people. It 
is cheaply produced, easily transported 
and can be stored indefinitely. Its most 
important feature, for the war on hunger, 
is its potential for production in the very 
countries that need help. Once FPC has 
been perfected by the vigorous experi- 
mental effort authorized by this bill, it 
will serve a dual role: first, we will be 
able to export the product itself under 
our food for freedom program; and sec- 
ond, we will be able to export the know- 
how as a major step in the permanent 
solution to the problem. Establish FPC 
plants in India, educate the people to 
use it, set up an adequate distribution 
system and India will be on the way to 
helping herself from there on. 

Mr. Speaker, our fishing industry in 
the United States currently operates at 
only about one-fifth its potential. More- 
over, the product FPC makes efficient use 
of all parts of a fish. Just imagine the 
results of a fivefold increase in the Amer- 
ican fisheries coupled with the efficiency 
increase of utilization of the whole fish. 
It means, Mr. Speaker, an immense ex- 
pansion of the amount of nutritive hu- 
man food extracted from the sea. 

In addition to the humanitarian as- 
pects of developing FPC, Mr. Speaker, 
consider the benefits that this measure 
implies for our fishing industries. Fish 
not now sought for commercial use will 
always have a market, a humanitarian 
market. 

Fish protein concentrate is a must in 
the present and future fight against hun- 
ger. But the experimentation has only 
begun; the five plants proposed by this 
bill will greatly increase our knowledge. 
Our present facilities are too small and 
too infiexible to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for adequate utilization of the 
untapped food available in the seas. We 
cannot afford not to discover all there is 
to know about this solution to the prob- 
lem we face with the protein-starved 
people of the world. I hope that my col- 
leagues will recognize the urgency of this 
bill and pass it quickly. It demonstrates 
this Nation’s concern with the world food 
crisis; but it does more—it authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to take the first 
concrete step in this vital area. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMAN WRIGHT PATMAN 
DESERVES MUCH PRAISE FOR 
EFFORTS TO END INTEREST RATE 
WAR 


Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the able 
and distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 
the gentleman from Texas, WRIGHT PAT- 
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MAN, is as usual, the most active Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in 
the bitter struggle to prevent a rising tide 
of high interest rates from engulfing the 
American economy. We are all benefi- 
ciaries of his untiring efforts against the 
ravages of tight money and costly 
borrowing. 

Your Banking Committee, Mr. Speak- 
er, just concluded extensive hearings on 
Chairman Patman’s bills, H.R. 14026 and 
House Joint Resolution 1148, to stop the 
rate war for savings which threatens to 
destroy the homebuilding industry and 
intensify our housing problems. The 
committee overwhelmingly approved a 
strong resolution demanding that the 
Federal Reserve Board take immediate 
measures to stop this disastrous rate war. 
The committee also favorably reported 
Mr. Patman’s bill, H.R. 15639, which will 
give a much needed shot-in-the-arm to 
the mortgage market. 

In addition, last November Chairman 
Patman, in a published letter to Chair- 
man Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board, pointed out that certain mem- 
ber banks were issuing unsecured promis- 
sory notes without setting up proper re- 
serves against these liabilities. Chair- 
man Martin agreed, and in January the 
Reserve Board published in the Federal 
Register a proposed rule which was 
adopted in final form in late June to 
apply reserve and interest rate rules to 
these notes as suggested by Chairman 
PATMAN. 

Furthermore, I am hopeful that the 
Board of Governors responds to Chair- 
man PatmMan’s expression of concern over 
misleading advertising of consumer-type 
certificates of deposit by a few overly 
aggressive commercial banks. Such ad- 
vertising is grossly unfair to the vast 
majority of banks whose ads are above 
reproach as well as to thrift institu- 
tions—and is certainly harmful to in- 
nocent investors. I might mention as an 
example a large midwestern bank which 
advertises a 6-percent return on savings, 
but upon investigation it turns out that 
the saver actually receives only 434 per- 
cent simple interest. This kind of decep- 
tion must stop and, if the Federal Re- 
serve Board fails to act, I am sure that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
will do its duty to enforce the Securities 
Act of 1933 in this regard. 

So all along the line your Banking 
Committee chairman is working effec- 
tively to maintain a sound financial sys- 
tem within a framework of private en- 
terprise, to protect the small saver and 
the homebuyer, and, last but not least, to 
protect the general public from the in- 
roads of high, inflationary interest rates. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
during the week of June 26, over 2,000 
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of America's, finest architects gathered 
in Denver for their annual convention. 
The American Institute of Architects 
recognized during this session that the 
demonstration cities program, proposed 
by President Johnson and included as a 
most vital part of the proposed Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1966, of- 
fers tremendous benefits to Americans 
in cities of all sizes. The institute saw 
fit to approve unanimously the following 
resolution, which I present below for 
the attention of this body: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE DEMONSTRATION 
CITIES PROGRAM AS INCLUDED IN H.R. 15890 


Whereas the Demonstration Cities Pro- 
gram as recommended by the Administration 
has been included as part of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1966 (H.R. 
15890); and 

Whereas the Demonstration Cities Pro- 
gram is an imaginative approach which 
will enable cities to concentrate the com- 
plete array of all available resources on the 
rebuilding and resurrection of blighted 
urban areas; and 

Whereas the Demonstration Cities Pro- 
gram recognizes the importance of local 
initiative and planning, the desirability of 
a high standard of design and the need for 
quality construction; and 

Whereas the Congress, by approving the 
Demonstration Cities Program, will make 
an important contribution toward solving 
America’s most pressing urban problem— 
improving the quality of urban life; Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That The American Institute 
of Architects strongly endorses the Demon- 
stration Cities Program and urges speedy 
enactment of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1966 (H.R. 15890). 


WE CAN BE PROUD AMERICANS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, far too 
often we Americans are presented with 
the picture of what is wrong with Amer- 
ica. In our newspapers, on the radio 
and television, we are treated to a contin- 
ual report of unhappy events seemingly 
indicating that the United States is in 
trouble. Many of these events are blown 
up far out of all proportion. There is a 
war in South Vietnam in which Ameri- 
can boys are being called upon to risk 
their lives. On the domestic front there 
is concern over civil rights, inflation, and 
a host of individuals and organizations 
formed to protect something which is 
wrong with American society. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that far too 
many of us tend to underrate our coun- 
try and its significance in the world to- 
day as the leader of the free world. We 
tend to see the things which are wrong 
with our country largely because they 
oftentimes receive more publicity than 
those which are right. This perhaps is 
a human failing. Probably no other day 
during the year is a better time to take 
stock of our many blessings as Ameri- 
cans than the Fourth of July. The 
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Fourth of July is a good time to pause 
and reflect on what is right with 
America, 

On the eve of this Fourth of July, a 
great newspaperman did just that in a 
sterling editorial entitled, “We Can Be 
Proud Americans.” Mr. James A. Clen- 
dinen, the editor of the Tampa Tribune, 
has done all Americans a great favor by 
putting down in black and white a re- 

.freshing appraisal of what is good and 
right about the greatest nation in man’s 
history, the United States of America. 
This editorial is typical of James A. 
Clendinen. Over the years, he has force- 
fully focused attention on the truly im- 
portant issues facing our community, 
our State, and our Nation. Mr. Clen- 
dinen is president of the National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers, and has won 
many editorial and journalism honors. 
I believe his editorial on the eve of the 
Fourth of July is one of his finest efforts. 
I hope all Members of the Congress will 
take the time to read, ‘‘We Can Be Proud 
Americans.” I was sincerely stirred by 
it, and I believe you will be too. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, July 3, 
1966] 


We Can BE PROUD AMERICANS 


Should Thomas Jefferson return from a 
long sleep and spend a day reading the news- 
papers and listening to radio and television, 
he would be dismayed at what apparently 
had befallen the cause for which he and his 
fellows pledged their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor. 

He would find renowned editors, distin- 
guished Members of Congress and revered 
clergymen lamenting the state of America. 

It is, they say, a nation which is trying to 
kill God, destroy moral principles and en- 
courage idleness; a nation torn by racial 
strife, a nation whose youth outdoes its eld- 
ers in degeneracy, a nation without the for- 
titude to wage a successful war or the wis- 
dom to conclude an honorable peace. 

They compile a doomful catalogue of 
What's wrong with America. 

As one who has voiced his own share of 
complaints about conditions, it occurs to me 
that this Fourth of July eve is a good time 
to pause and reflect on what's right with 
America. 

I submit that there is an impressive check- 
list. 

> * * * 

Consider the sound and fury over civil 
rights that has shaken our country. To hear 
the extremists on one side, you'd think the 
Southern Negro still toiled in peonage. To 
hear extremists on the other side, you'd think 
the whole structure of our society would be 
laid in ruins by the granting of equal rights. 

It helps to draw away from the conflict 
and get a clearer perspective. 

Among my family papers are bills of sale 
for slaves, written as impersonally as though 
the transaction involved a horse or cow. 
One such paper, executed at Eufala, Ala- 
bama, in 1855 reads: “Received of Ezekiel 
Alexander. . . one thousand dollars in full 
payment for a Negro man slave named 
Jonas ... which I warrant to be sound in 
body and mind. . . and further warrant 
Jonas to be a slave for life...” 

Now in this same Alabama area where my 
grandfather practiced law and planted cotton 
before the Civil War, descendants of those 
slaves are not only voting but are candidates 
for public office. 

All this change in the space of three 
generations! 

Here in Florida, where school integration 
was the flaming issue in the Governor's race 
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six years ago, and the Civil Rights Bill was 
the overriding subject in the 1964 campaign, 
who would have thought that the race ques- 
tion would be a negligible factor in the re- 
cent primary election? 

The Ku Kluxers who murder in the name 
of white supremacy and the Negroes who riot 
in revenge against “whitey” are a small mi- 
nority of both races. 

When we consider the restraint and the 
fair-mindedness with which the great ma- 
jority of Americans have reacted to the revo- 
lution in racial relations, 

We can be proud Americans. 

* * „ > * 

A favorite exhibit of all the doom-criers 
is America’s youth. You get the impression 
that he is a bearded bum who spends his 
days lying in front of troop trains and his 
nights on an LSD jag. 

Well, let's not be too hasty in consigning 
our young people to Skid Row. 

Consider two recent surveys on the sub- 
ject. 

The Educational Testing Service of Prince- 
ton, N.J., reported, after surveying 850 col- 
leges and universities, that left-wing student 
groups account for “less than 1 per cent of 
the total student population.” 

Another report, by the respected pollster 
Samuel Lubbell, said the picture of radical- 
ism and rebellion on the campus has been 
greatly overdrawn. He interviewed students 
at 36 colleges and found that five out of siz 
hold the same basic political and economic 
views as their parents. 

In contrast to the beatniks and acid-heads, 
there is the remarkable evidence of idealism 
and patriotism on the part of thousands of 
our youth. 

Take the Peace Corps. It has about 12,000 
volunteers in the field. Some 10,000 of these 
are young men and women between 19 and 
25 years of age, who chose two-year assign- 
ments in remote countries, under primitive 
living conditions, for pay of $75 a month. 
An impelling idealism had to be the motiva- 
tion. 

An even more inspiring report card comes 
from Vietnam. 

Every responsible correspondent has com- 
mented on the courage and resolution of 
American soldiers in what is a dirty, bloody 
and often confusing war. 

At the Tribune we have received some 
very moving letters from soldiers in Vietnam; 
letters which glowed with patriotism. I do 
not recall that we have received a single com- 
plaint from a man stationed over there. 

We've all read of the Negro soldier who 
threw himself on a grenade to protect his 
buddies; of Captain Bill Carpenter calling 
for the planes to drop napalm on his own 
position to stop the enemy advance; of the 
gallant 14 Army Special Forces men, who, 
with all but two wounded, fought off an 
enemy force of more than 200. 

These are the spectacular exploits which 
make the headlines and win the medals, 
But for every one of these, there are a thou- 
sand other men who in solitary heroism go 
forward to face death in the flak-filled air 
and the Communist-infested jungles. 

An incident which occurred at a Tampa 
social function recently is worth noting. 

Some grown-ups were chatting with a 
young man just returned from combat duty 
in Vietnam. Against a background of cock- 
tail conversation and dance music, one of the 
women made a thoughtless remark: “Oh,” 
she said, “I'll be so glad when we stop play- 
ing that silly game over there in Vietnam.” 

Responded the young man, with great ear- 
nestness: That's no game we're playing over 
there, ma’am. That's for keeps.“ 

Didn't he show a much clearer understand- 
ing of our national obligation than do many 
of the adults who doubt and deprecate the 
moral strength of his generation? 
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When we appraise, with an unbiased eye, 
the abundant evidence of idealism and 
patriotism on the part of our youth— 

We can be proud Americans. 

Another matter which has spread despair 
among many of our good citizens is the sup- 
posed rejection of religion by a nation whose 
motto is “In God We Trust.” 

The “God is dead” argument, coming after 
the Supreme Court banned official prayers 
in schools, has led pessimists to fear that 
America is riding hell-bent down the road 
to atheism. 

Not quite. 

Look at another survey, this one by poll- 
ster Lou Harris. He found that 97 per cent 
of the Americans interviewed affirm a faith in 
God. Furthermore, church membership in 
1964 (the last year for which we have sta- 
tistics) increased by one half of 1 per cent 
more than did our population. 

In truth, the “God is dead” argument has 
been a boon to believers. It has compelled 
them to reexamine the bases of their faith; 
and that reexamination has imparted new 
strength and vigor to belief. 

For myself, I have never doubted the power 
and permanence of religious faith since I 
visited Russia a few years ago. 

One Sunday other newspapermen and I at- 
tended services at the Baptist Church in 
Moscow—the only Protestant church permit- 
ted there. It was an unforgettable ex- 
perience to witness the devotion of people 
whose faith had survived an incessant prop- 
aganda assault, the scorn of their neighbors 
and the indirect if not direct persecution of 
their government, 

‘If, in half a century of trying, the Soviet 
government has been unable to kill God, how 
can a few confused theologians succeed in 
this country? 

When we think of our freedom to worship 
as we please, and of the great majority of 
citizens who exercise this privilege— 

We can be proud Americans. 

Another problem often cited as a sign of 
decay in America is the rate of crime in the 
cities. It’s bad and we must do more, 
through better policing and prosecution, to 
reduce it. 

But even here there is encouragement. 

This subject was discussed at a recent 
journalism seminar.at Emory University in 
Atlanta. Dr. Richard Wade, a history pro- 
fessor who has made a specialty of studying 
the problems of cities, made the surprising 
statement that the American cities of 1966 
are actually safer than those of 1926, the 
early 1900’s or the 1880's. He quoted statis- 
tics to prove it. Living conditions, too, he 
said, are vastly better in today's cities. 

I can’t speak for New York or Chicago. 
But I can testify from personal knowledge 
that the Tampa of today is an unbelievably 
better community than the Tampa of 1935. 
When I came here as a reporter, gambling 
houses and houses of prostitution operated 
as openly as any licensed business; gang mur- 
ders were a common occurrence; honest 
citizens hardly dared vote on election day 
because thugs in the service of corrupt poli- 
ticians controlled the polls. There was a gen- 
eral public apathy toward these conditions 
because reform seemed hopeless. 

The transformation, in community prog- 
ress and civic pride, in 30 years is little short 
of a miracle. 

When we recall the improvements which 
have been made in Tampa and other cities 
across the land and the civic awareness of 
the work yet to be done— 

We can be proud Americans. 

What about the most crucial area of all 
those in which America is engaged? The 
worldwide struggle against Communism? 

Detractors say that we are hopelessly 
bogged down in Vietnam, that the Com- 
munists constantly outsmart us, that our 
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foreign policies have made us Uncle Sucker 
to the world. 

We have followed an erratic course in Viet- 
nam but the more realistic policy now in 
effect is paying off. The enemy, there is 
every reason to believe, will suffer a major 
defeat there. 

Communism already has experienced se- 
rious reverses elsewhere. 

Indonesia revolted against Red Chinese 
shackles which Sukarno was preparing and 
decimated the native Communist Party. 

Ghana booted out the pro-Communist 
Nkrumah. 

The Dominican Republic, contrary to pre- 
dictions of the handwringers, rejected the 
leftist Juan Bosch and elected the conserva- 
tive, pro-American Joaquin Balaguer to the 
Presidency. 

Cuba, which Castro and his fellow Com- 
munists planned to make a showcase for 
Marxism in Latin America, is an increasing 
embarrassment and burden to Russia. 

Measured against its own timetable and its 
own goals of economic abundance for all at 
home and for extending its domination 
throughout the world, Communism, in fact, 
is a proven failure. 

By contrast, count the remarkable achieve- 
ments of this country. 

We have, since World War II, provided 116 
billion dollars in government aid to other 
countries. As private citizens we have given 
$800 million in assistance to the needy of 64 
countries in CARE packages alone. 

In the same time by a show of resolute- 
ness we forced Russia to pull its armies from 
the Middle East, we helped Greece subdue a 
Communist revolt, we have fought a war to 
stop Communist aggression in Vietnam, we 
prevented a Communist take-over by land- 
ing Marines in Lebanon, we are fighting an- 
other war against Communist aggression in 
Vietnam, and we have raised the standard of 
living for the mass of our people to levels 
which the most visionary Russian or Chinese 
cannot even imagine. 

When we weigh the achievements of this 
nation against its failures, when we compare 
our contributions to human progress with 
those of the rest of the world, when we re- 
fiect upon the blessings of freedom and ma- 
terial abundance which, with God's help, we 


We can be proud Americans. 
—JaMEs A. CLENDINEN. 


WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gissons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no dbjection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, any- 
thing new is bound to receive a great deal 
of attention, both pro and con. The 
Johnson administration’s war on poverty 
is probably the most dramatic and com- 
prehensive attack on the social ills 
plaguing our country ever attempted. It 
is a dream becoming a reality. Because 
it is dynamic and new, it has its critics, 
But I have always been a firm believer 
in the theory that facts speak far louder 
than the shrill voices of defeat and 
despair. 

One of the programs receiving the 
greatest attention in the war on poverty 
is the Job Corps. In the Job Corps un- 
derprivileged youths ranging in age from 
16 to 21 are pulled out of the bottom of 
the Nation’s economic barrel. These are 
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American young people who are school 
dropouts who are unable to find or hold 
an adequate job in our society. They are 
the economical and cultural under- 
privileged who have grown up in the very 
worst surroundings. They need help 
and a change of environment. They get 
this in the Job Corps. 

Much has been said and written about 
the cost of the Job Corps. Recently, two 
outstanding articles appeared in the 
Tampa Tribune written by that news- 
paper's Washington correspondent, 
Charles Stafford, dealing with this sub- 
ject. I feel these articles represent the 
very finest traditions of American jour- 
nalism because they deal with facts. The 
facts are that the investment this Na- 
tion is making in the war on poverty, and 
more specifically, in the Job Corps, will 
more than pay for itself many times over 
in years to come. I commend Mr, Staf- 
ford’s articles to the Members of the 
Congress. The first, entitled “You 
Should Consider the Facts,” appeared in 
the July 3 edition of the Tampa Tribune. 
The second, entitled “Director Disap- 
pointed at Public Misunderstanding of 
Job Corps,” appeared in the Tampa 
Tribune of July 5, 1966. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) 
, 1966] 


You SHOULD CONSIDER THE Facts—But 
BEWARE 
(By Charles Stafford) 

WASHINGTON.—Citizen, beware. 

What a political man may tell you in an 
effort to influence the way you vote might 
not be as factual as he would have you 
believe. 

Not that he is dishonest. 

The fact might be only half a fact, or it 
might be applied to an inapplicable situation. 

Not that he is dishonest. 

He might sincerely believe his view is in 
the best interest of the country, and of you, 
and if he had to bend a fact a little to per- 
suade you, well... 

Let's consider a fact in point. 

For more than a year, Republican members 
of Congress and some Democrats who con- 
sider the war on poverty ill-conceived, have 
bludgeoned the Job Corps with this state- 
ment: 

“You can send a boy to Harvard for less, 
much less, than you can train him in the 
Job Corps.” 

The Job Corps reports that the average 
cost per trainee for fiscal year 1966 was $9,945. 
The tuition at Harvard is $1,750. 

Scandalous, isn't it? 

But let’s examine this political fact. 

If you have been to college, or have a child 
in college, you know that the tuition is just 
a part of the cost of attending college. 

A resident student at Harvard pays $620 
a year for board, and $550 for room. 

A Harvard spokesman said, “We estimate 
the cost for the 1966-67 school year for a resi- 
dent student who watches his spending with 
reasonable care at $3,440." 

Tuition, room and board total $2,930, which 
leaves the student $510 for laundry, books, 
special fees, entertainment, toothpaste and 
other incidentals. A modest fee indeed, as 
the Harvard spokesman ackowledged. It does 
not include travel to and from school, he 
emphasized. 

Let's say our student lives in Washington, 
D.C, the round trip air fare (Job Corps train- 
ees travel by air) to Boston is $51.66. He 
will come home for the Christmas holidays 
(Job Corps trainees get to) so we have to 
double that: $103.32. 

That raises the cost of sending a lad to 
Harvard to $3,543 a year. 
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That’s $3,543 vs. $9,945. 
scandalous. 

But no college or university, not even Har- 
vard, lives by tuition alone. The tuition does 
not represent the actual cost of providing a 
year’s education to a student. The institu- 
tion gets private endowments, and aid from 
the federal government. 

The last time anyone at Harvard tried to 
figure out the actual cost, the spokesman 
said, was about ten years ago. They reckoned 
at that time that the tuition represented 
about 50 per cent of the actual cost. 

So we add $1,750 more to the cost of 
sending a boy to Harvard and get: $5,293, 

Well, that's still more than $4,000 below 
the Job Corps figure. 

But just a moment there, old political 
friend. 

The Job Corps figure is for a 12-month 
year. The Harvard figure is for a 9-month 
scholastic year. 

Reducing the Job Corps figure to a 9-month 
year, you get $7,459. 

It's still scandalous, you say. Well, con- 
sider this: The Job Corps arrived at its figure 
by taking the total cost of operating the Job 
Corps and dividing it by the number of 
trainees. Included in the cost was capital 
costs—the expense involved in construction 
of facilities and rehabilitation of buildings 
chosen as training sites. 

No university includes the cost of new 
buildings in its operating budget. In other 
words, these costs would not be counted in 
the cost of educating a student. 

Because most of its construction is behind 
it, Job Corps expects its cost per trainee for 
fiscal 1967 to drop to $8,120 (or $6,090 for a 
9-month period). 

So now we are down to this comparison: 
Harvard $5,293, Job Corps $6,090. 

The argument is still valid. You can send 
a boy to Harvard for less than you can edu- 
cate him in the Job Corps (unless he happens 
to live in Los Angeles, in which case the 
added travel expenses would make the Har- 
vard figure about even with the Job Corps 
figure). 

But at least we have taken some of the 
bend out of the fact. 

Now let's look at its application. 

Dr. Franklyn Johnson, the former Florida 
educator who heads Job Corps, says that when 
the question of what is facetiously called 
“Mr. Shriver's education vs. Mr. Pusey's“ 
arises he likes to recall the point made by his 
predecessor, Dr. Otis A. Singletary, now chan- 
cellor of the University of North Carolina. 

When he headed Job Corps, Singletary 
used to say that he would personally “foot 
the bill for the first year for every Job Corps- 
man that Harvard would accept.” 

He didn't lay out a penny. 

The average Job Corpsman has had seven 
years of schooling before dropping out, and 
has a reading proficiency of less than a fifth 
grader. 

Can you imagine a class in sixth grade 
reading at Harvard? 

The student at Harvard goes to class with 
25 to 40 other students, listens to a lecture, 
and either learns what he hears or busts 
out. The Job Corpsman must have individ- 
ual attention. He is very nearly tutored in 
the things he needs. 

The Harvard student is led to the well, but 
he doesn't have to drink. 

The Job Corpsman is force fed. 

Eighty per cent of the young men and 
women entering Job Corps have never seen a 
doctor or dentist. The Job Corps takes care 
of their medical expenses, which is figured 
in the cost of their training. 

The papa of the Harvard undergrad has 
been paying a doctor back home to keep him 
in good health since he was an infant, and 
the cost isn’t considered in his education. 

In short, the comparison of Mr. Shriver’s 
education vs. Mr. Pusey's is ridiculous be- 
cause the two aren’t comparable. 
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A critic of the Job Corps might be right 
when he says the program is too expensive 
and poorly managed. But don’t let him 
convince you, citizen, by telling you that 
it costs less to send a boy to Harvard. 

Challenge his facts, analyze them, consider 
only those that stand the test. 

Do the same, if you will, with any fact 
concerning any subject that a political man 
gives you. Or a salesman, or a doctor, or 
a lawyer, or a horsetrader, or a panhandler, 
or a minister of the gospel. 

Or a newsman who writes a column from 


Washington. 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, July 5, 
1966] 
Director DISAPPOINTED AT PUBLIC MISUNDER- 
STANDING OF JOB CORPS 
(By Charles Stafford) 


WASHINGTON.—Dr. Franklyn A. Johnson, 


director of the Job Corps, tells the story 
with pride, for it tells the story of the Job 
goal. And it's true: 

“A Job Corps graduate got his first pay 
check,” says Johnson. “No one had ex- 
plained to him about deductions. He told 
the paymaster, ‘This isn’t right. The boss 
told me I would make more than this.’ 

“The paymaster explained to him: ‘This 
amount is for the medical thing, and this 
is for Social Security, and this is for taxes.’ 

“The young fellow threw his hands in the 
air and yelled to his buddies, ‘Hey, fellows, 
I'm a taxpayer at last!’ 

“He had become,” says Johnson, “a produc- 
ing member of society. 

“We are trying to get a kid like this off 
the dole,” he says. “If we don't save him, 
he is going to be a burden or the public for 
the rest of his life.” 

It is discouraging to Johnson that people 
misunderstand this goal. 

It was deeply disappointing to him that 
St. Petersburg civic leaders did not under- 
stand. 

For Johnson is an adopted son of Florida. 

True, he was born in Rochester, N.Y., but 
he moved with his family to Miami Beach 
at the age of 6. He left the state to get his 
higher education at Rutgers, Harvard and 
the London School of Economics—sandwich- 
ing some high adventure with the First 
Infantry Division in North Africa and Europe, 
in an Army hospital where he found and 
won his wife, and in the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

But in 1952, he was back in Florida, serv- 
ing as professor of government at Rollins 
College in Winter Park. He left after four 
years to become president of Jacksonville 
University, then in its infancy. In five years 
of his leadership, it became an accredited, 
degree-granting institution. 

In 1963, Johnson was named president of 
California State College at Los Angeles, the 
position he left last January to take over the 
reins of the Job Corps. 

His father, Col, Robert B. Johnson, lives 
in DeLand. 

Dr. Johnson has the look of a gentleman of 
distinction—handsome features, greying tem- 
ples, dark horn rim glasses. But he is almost 
never in repose; restless energy keeps him 
moving. 

As head of the Job Corps, his slightly-bullt 
frame is shouldering a heavy burden. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity is under fire, 
and the Job Corps is in the thick of it. No 
other facet of the poverty war has been so 
heavily criticized. 

“It is something like the battles in aca- 
demic life,” says Johnson, “only so much 
more complex. 

“When you do something this new, you 
have controversy,” he says. “You expect 
battles to make progress. There has been 
nothing like this in history.” 

Tiny flags on a map of the nation hanging 
on a wall behind his desk mark the 85 con- 
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servation camps and 17 urban training cen- 
ters that are the campuses of the Job Corps. 

“It’s costly,” Johnson says. 

The Job Corps reaches down into the bot- 
tom of the nation’s barrel of youth 16 to 21 
years old. To qualify, they must be school 
dropouts for three months or more, unable to 
find or hold an adequate job. Underprivi- 
leged from having grown up in impoverished 
surroundings, and in need of a change of en- 
vironment. 

The corps teaches them job skills and basic 
academic subjects. 

The cost for the first year was $9,945 per 
youngster. 

Cost is part of the controversy over the 
Job Corps, a large part, says Johnson, 

Taking up a profile of a typical trainee, 
he shows you why it is costly. 

The average trainee has had seven years of 
school, but reads at a 4.7 grade level. 

Forty-seven per cent have flunked exam- 
inations for military service—17 per cent 
the physical and 30 percent the mental. 

An amazing 80 per cent have never seen a 
doctor or a dentist. Some come to the Job 
Corps with two sets of teeth. 

“This is a travesty on American affluence 
at the middle of the 20th century,” Johnson 
says. 

In the corps, the trainees get their teeth 
fixed, are fitted for glasses, treated for long- 
untreated medical problems, and some get 
psychiatric help. It’s costly. 

In the classroom, the trainees have a wide 
range of needs. Some read at the second 
grade level, some at the eighth. “You can’t 
lecture these kids,” Johnson says. It's al- 
most a tutorial situation.” It's costly. 

Since it was a pioneering program, instruc- 
tional materials and equipment had to be 
developed from scratch. Sites chosen for 
the centers had to be rehabilitated and 
adapted to the program. It was costly. But 
these costs are behind the Job Corps now. 

“It will still be costly,” says Johnson, “but 
the costs are going down.” 

For the new fiscal year, the Job Corps is 
budgeting $8,120 per trainee, and for fiscal 
"68, $7,650. 

There are now 29,000 youngsters in train- 
ing. This will go up to 45,000 next year. 

As of June 6—roughly one year after the 

program was begun—2,240 trainees had 
graduated. Of this number 616 went into 
service (they couldn’t get in before), 270 
went on to other schools, 10 of them to col- 
lege, and the remainder found jobs. 

“We are only scratching the surface,” says 
Johnson. He estimates there are 500,000 
youngsters in the country eligible for the 
Job Corps. 

One of the problems the corps has faced is 
the wide gap of understanding between 
teacher and trainee. Johnson is excited 
about a new effort to solve this problem, an 
effort to get Job Corps graduates on the 
training center staffs. Thirty have been 
added, and 40 more are in training. 

“They have been through the poverty mill,” 
he says. “They are in a position to com- 
municate with other trainees.” 

The corps, in its first year, has had some 
problems in community relations and 
learned some hard lessons. One of these 
was in St. Petersburg. Recently, OEO Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver directed that the 
woman’s center there be moved away be- 
cause “hostility has replaced hospitality.” 

The city council had urged the Job Corps 
to leave. 

“I was disappointed that people couldn't 
see the advantage that this program is going 
to bring.” Johnson says. “I was particularly 
hurt that it occurred in my state.” 

But he says everyone now agrees that the 
center shouldn’t have been located in St. 
Petersburg in the first place. 

“The city is a place people go to retire, a 
place they go for peace and quiet.” he says. 
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“And, in that sense, there are some cities 
that are more suitable than others.” 

And finally there is the problem of bad 
publicity every time a Job Corps trainee gets 
into trouble. Johnson has little patience 
with this. He says Job Corps trainees have 
a good behavior record, and he cites FBI 
figures to prove it. 

Of all young people in the United States in 
the 16-21 bracket, 6.5 per cent have arrest 
records. But the arrest record for corpsmen 
after entering training is only 3.4 per cent. 

That, in itself, is a mark of progress to 
Johnson. 

For each youngster that is saved from 
crime, he says, the public saves $2,448 a year 
in jail costs. And for each one it turns into 
a productive, taxpaying citizen, it saves 
$1,968 a year in welfare costs. 

To Dr. Franklyn Arthur Johnson, the value 
of the victory more than outweighs the 
cost—and the battle—of the moment. 


WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grspons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Johnson administration’s war against 
poverty is being won. In the few short 
months since the Economic Opportunity 
Act has been in existence, dramatic 
progress has been made in extending the 
helping hand to the one in every five 
Americans who today lives in hopeless 
poverty amidst the greatest prosperity of 
any nation in history. 

This Nation has a moral responsibility 
to see to it that all of our people have the 
opportunity to live as full and meaning- 
ful lives as their native talents and intel- 
ligence allow. Poverty saps at the very 
vitals of our society. I do not believe in 
the theory that we will always have the 
poor with us. 

I have been pleased to note in the past 
several months an increasing amount of 
constructive journalism dealing with the 
war against poverty and what those of 
us dedicated to this battle are attempting 
to do. A good example of this is the 
article written by Hobart Rowen entitled 
“Shriver’s Poverty Goal: Real or Pipe- 
Dream?” which appeared in the Sunday, 
July 10, edition of the Washington Post. 

This article is one of the best I have 
read dealing with the war against pov- 
erty and the charge sometimes heard 
that we cannot afford this fight. Rowen 
accurately and dramatically points out 
that the United States can afford this 
effort. As he indicates, to shirk this 
responsibility means that there's some- 
thing wrong somewhere.” I commend 
the article to all Members of the Con- 
gress. It should be “must reading”: 
Suriver’s Poverty Goats: REAL OR PIPE- 

Dream? 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

One needs blinders to ignore the sharp con- 
trast between affluence and poverty on almost 
every side in this country. The lush rewards 
of an economic boom, in part fueled by war 
in Vietnam, pour into the lives of the many, 
while the tragedy of poverty continues to 
dominate “The Other America.” 
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Our society is replete, on the one hand, 
with two-car families enjoying color TV, good 
food, long vacations, heat in the winter and 
air conditioning in the summer—and on the 
other, the non-families, underfed and sickly, 
unemployed or scavenging for a few hours 
work, cold in winter and steamy in the sum- 
mer, dying slowly in their garbage-laden 
hovels. 

The more sensitive correspondents cover- 
ing last week's Governors“ Conference in Los 
Angeles cringed at the embarrassing lush- 
ness of a new hotel-city, a scant few minutes 
from the unbelievable excrescence that is 
Watts. 

It is the same in every big city in the U.S.; 
the ghettos exist almost side-by-side with 
the fancy hotels and tower apartments with 
their roof-top pools and tennis courts. 

Yet, when Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity proposed, 
that as a goal, poverty be wiped out by 1976, 
some scoffed. Shriver must be wearing “rose- 
tinted glasses,” the New York Times har- 
rumphed. 

Well, regardless of the New York Times’ 
editorial position, the only thing wrong with 
Shriver's goal is that 10 years may be too 
long to expect the poor to wait, docile and 
patient. 

This big, rich country of ours can well 
afford to spare the resources necessary to 
meet Shriver's goal, and to do anything less 
would be immoral. 

The economic basis for our ability to do 
the job lies in the expectation that we will 
have a one-trillion-dollar economy in 1976. 
That is the figure 1 with 12 zeroes after it: 
$1,000,000,000,000, 

This is no wild guess. In recent weeks, 
Walter W. Heller, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Joseph W. Barr, and 
the National Planning Association—among 
others—have all come up with estimates 
around the trillion mark for Gross National 
Product ten years hence. 

Heller, for example, calculates with some 
precision that given a 3.5 per cent growth 
rate, GNP in 1976 will be $978,000,000,000. 
If a more desirable 4.5 per cent growth rate 
e the total will be 61,078,000, 000. 


These box- car numbers are a bit unwieldy 
for ordinary comprehension. A more simple 
way of putting it is that a trillion-dollar 
country in 1976 will be fully twice the size 
of the economy as recently as 1960. 

If on that basis, then, enough can't be 
spared to eliminate poverty, there's some- 
thing wrong somewhere. The National 
Planning Association warns that everything 
can't be done at once. True. But as Heller 
says, “nothing else should have a priority 
higher than eradicating poverty.” 

Heller's views on this whole question, de- 
tailed here for the first time, deserve close 
attention. It was his imagination, after 
all, that first inspired President Kennedy to 
launch the antipoverty planning and con- 
vinced President Johnson to carry it forward 
as his own program. 

The Minnesota economist is certain that 
Shriver's 1976 goal is realistic. “We ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves, considering our 
affluence, if we plan on anything else,’’ Heller 
told me. 

He agrees readily that there is more to 
licking poverty than just providing the 
money. “It is a question of ingenuity and 
our institutional capacity to get at the real 
roots of poverty,” he says. 

But in terms of being able to finance the 
effort, Heller rightly insists that the re- 
sources are there. This country can do any- 
thing it commits itself to do. 

Shriver did not pluck the 1976 date out of 
the air. His target was based, first, on an 
interim goal for 1972 that would cut the ex- 
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isting poverty population of 82,000,000 to 
12,000,000. 

To do his, Shriver has laid before the 
Budget Bureau a five-year projection of 
spending beginning with fiscal 1968 that may 
shock the dollar-watchers in this country. 
But would they be less shocked by bloody 
revolutions in the ghettos? 

OEO officials are not giving out these con- 
fidential estimates, but some good guesses 
can be made. One starts with the President's 
proposal in the budgt for fiscal 1967 (the 
year which just began on July 1) for cash 
expenditures of about $24 billion to help the 

r. 
P This includes not only OEO's own budget 
of 8134 billion, but all the money to be spent 
for poor people through social security, 
veterans programs, public assistance and 
so on. 

For fiscal 1968, this column learns, Shriver 
wants to add between $5 and 10 billion to the 
$24 billion figure, then boost the total by 
successive substantial (but lesser) mere- 
ments each year through 1972. 

That means a fiscal 1968 antipoverty budg- 
et in the vicinity of $30 billion or more, ris- 
ing to $40 billion or more by fiscal 1972. 

Does the number sound overwhelming? 
Can we afford it? Government sources indi- 
cate that by 1972, the Gross National Prod- 
uct will probably be around $850 billion, up 
$150 billion from the rate at the start of this 
year. 

Thus, a $40 billion antipoverty program 
would mean allocating a slightly higher per- 
centage of our wealth out of an $850 billion 
economy than we allowed when we spent 624 
billion out of $700 billion. 

But that is just the point: we must do 
better, or the antipoverty effort will be a 
mere holding operation, and actual eradica- 
tion of poverty will be an unreachable hope. 

Shriver says that if the poor can be re- 
duced to 12,000,000 by 1972, the rest of the 
job can be completed in the four following 
years. 

The war against poverty will need bold- 
ness of concept as well as money. Shriver 
and others talk of “income maintenance,” a 
heavy phrase which means adding cash to the 
incomes of those who are not able to swing 
it despite all other forms of help. 

One form of income maintenance is the 
controversial “negative income tax.” An- 
other, being investigated by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, is improved public as- 
sistance programs, which would involve 
minimum standards set by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The form is less important than the final 
result, that is, boosting the income of the 
most unfortunate. Shriver calculates that 
to meet his first five-year goal, some seven 
million of the 20 million to be removed from 
poverty will need this kind of direct aid. 

But how about the Vietnam War, some 
will ask. Can we afford all of this when the 
‘war costs so much? 

If there is a major escalation of the war, 
other expenditures will have to suffer some. 
But unless Vietnam blows up into a total 
war, the huge American economy can still 
provide a better shake for its poor at home. 

Top economists estimate, for example, that 
the war cost could increase by $2.5 billion 
each quarter without requiring additional 
taxes—the growth of the economy itself 
would cover that much of an escalation. 

If the cost of the war should remain con- 
stant, there might actually be a sizable sur- 
plus in fiscal 1967. 

And looking hopefully to the day the 
Vietnam conflict ends, vast outlays to whip 
poverty will be needed not only for the social 
and humanitarian p involved, but 
to replace in part the vast war budget. 

On balance, Shriver's goal is reasonable and 
desirable, and deserves the support of all 
thinking people. 
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FEDERAL PAY BILL 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Hantey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to offer my colleagues a few of my per- 
sonal feelings on the Federal pay bill 
before the House today. 

I support the proposal, but I want the 
Recor to show that I am somewhat 
disappointed over the action taken yes- 
terday by the other body. I feel the 
Senate has done an injustice to the Fed- 
eral retirees. 

While the Senate version of the pay 
bill does make provision for widows’ pen- 
sions, I am sorry to note that their ver- 
sion deleted what I consider to be one 
of the most important sections in this 
measure; namely, the recomputation of 
pension benefits. This action will have 
an adverse effect on close to 100,000 Fed- 
eral retirees, who, under the House ver- 
sion, could have recomputed their an- 
nuities under the 1962 formula. 

The House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, on which I am privileged 
to serve, spent many long hours study- 
ing and analyzing the impact of the re- 
computation provision. It seems a shame 
to see this labor washed away. 

Mr. Speaker, by and large, the pro- 
posals before us today are well devised 
and well thought out. They cover the 
broad scope of Federal service from 
salary increases to improved fringe pro- 
visions. On each of these items I have 
long voiced my firm support. My ob- 
jection today is not to the pay bill itself: 
my objection is to the actions taken yes- 
terday in the Senate. 

I support the pay bill and will continue 
to support any proposal to guarantee 
Federal employees their proper standing 
in the community. 


SOMETHING TO SAY: OUR OLD 
HORSES NEED A RETIREMENT 
HOME 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the May issue of Horsemen’s 
Journal, there appeared an article by 
my good friend, Mr. Daniel Martin, of 
Cambridge, Mass. It is my pleasure to 
call this article to the attention of the 
‘Congress, and to insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this time: 

SOMETHING To Say: Our OLD HORSES NEED A 
RETIREMENT HOME 
(By Daniel Martin) 

As an owner and trainer, many times I'm 

asked by horse racing fans, “What happens 
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to these horses after they’re through rac- 
ing?” I tell them, somewhat evasively, “If 
they're fairly bred, and their racing record 
is any good, they can be used for breeding 
purposes.” But that does not satisfy them. 
They want to know what happens when they 
can't be bred, such as is the case with geld- 
ings, barren mares, impotent studs and those 
with bad breeding and racing records. In- 
formed that many are sold as hunters and/ 
or jumpers, some as saddle horses or lead 
ponies, and some given away as pets, the 
curious fan seems satisfied. 

I've raced at some of the finest circuits, 
but got most of my basic training at the 
half-milers and fair meets. Horsemen at 
the halfers are usually cutting costs in order 
to meet their ever-increasing expenses. Many 
own these animals on cuff deals, or train 
them on a percentage basis, uspecially when 
they are down to a two or three horse stable. 
These cheap horses wind up sold, resold, and 
resold again, depreciating in value each time 
until they are too old and/or too sore to race. 
When they have little or no value left, own- 
ers sometimes try to give them away as a pet. 

Have you ever tried to give away a horse 
that is 9 or 10 years old, sore, can't be ridden 
or bred, has a big appetite and 10 or 15 more 
years to live? It's difficult, if not impossible. 

A horseman is a horselover, but also a 
businessman. When his horses are running 
bad and he owes the feedman, blacksmith, 
and others, he can’t afford to feed pets and 
couldn’t get stalls for them anyway. A 
home on the farm is the proper place for 
them, but that costs about $50 per month, 
and if a man stayed in the business long 
enough, he’d soon accumulate more horses 
and more farm bills. = 

The only other alternatives now are to pay 
the vet $10 to destroy him, or sell him to the 
market house for $60 or $70 depending on 
his weight. Not much of a reward for a 
horse that has raced from two years old to 
old age, and may well have been someone's 
bread and butter. With all the winter rac- 
ing nowadays, there is little chance the horse 
has had much in the way of winter vacations, 
especially if it is a cheap one. 

Although there are many opportunities 
to make serious money in racing, I've yet to 
meet a horseman in the game for money 
alone. A man must love horses in order to 
spend seven days a week with them, year 
round. He develops an affection for an in- 
dividual horse, and would rather see it graze 
a few years instead of ending up in a dog 
food can. 

I've thought about a solution to this prob- 
lem and have talked to many fans and horse- 
men about it. They sympathize, but what 
to do? I have some ideas which may inter- 
est racing associations and other racing bod- 
ies, as well as the public. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Farms maintained for the retirement 
of racehorses (owned publicly or privately). 

2. Horses retired on a per year basis ($300— 
$400 per year), until deemed ill or feeble by 
a competent veterinarian, and then hu- 
manely disposed of. 

8. The farms would be supported by the 
horses retired there, and they to be sup- 
ported by a fund especially set up for this 
purpose. 

A fund like this could be supported in 
various ways, such as withholdings based on 
a certain percentage of a horse’s earnings 
from the time he is two years old until his 
‘date of retirement, regardless of transfer of 
ownership; an appeal to the governors and 
state legislatures for a small percentage of 
racing handles and horse sales such as the 
Keeneland, Saratoga and Belmont sales; a 
percentage of race track admissions, if only 
five cents of the price; donation boxes placed 
at the cashier windows to enable the public 
to contribute some of their dimes after cash- 
ing a ticket. 
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Millions of dollars are spent in medical re- 
search regarding the horse, Many now un- 
dergo surgery and return to race successfully. 
Only a few years ago, this was thought im- 
possible. Race tracks and their personnel 
are improving in appearance. The HBPA 
and management get together to improve 
conditions and satisfy horsemen. Millions 
of dollars go into purse money each year. 
Racing is considered the nation's No. 1 spec- 
tator sport, meaning a lot of admission 
money. Such huge investments, and such 
huge returns. The Jockey’s Guild sees to it 
that a percentage is taken out of each jock's 
mount for his retirement, besides his social 
security. Everyone is taken care of, but no 
arrangements are made for the “athletes” 
who make the sport possible. 

If we consider ourselves mistreated, we 
squawk, but what does a horse do? Well, it's 
time somebody squawked for it, as it has a 
legitimate beef. Fans who understand the 
situation tell me they certainly wouldn't 
mind an additional nickel to their admit- 
tance fee. Also, when a fan cashes a ticket 
worth a few dollars and change, I don’t think 
he'd mind giving the change toward the per- 
former's retirement (this, of course, would 
be voluntary). Many wealthy owners hay- 
ing stake horses and winning big races would 
be glad to write a few tax deductible checks 
toward those animals not fortunate enough 
to be a member of their stable. 

I've owned a few of these unfortunate 
athletes myself, and have carried them with 
me trying to find them a home, But as ex- 
penses rose, I finally had to face facts and 
dispose of them, instead of retiring them. 
Horsemen don't want to do it, but are forced 
to financially. 

Are not these old campaigners entitled to 
some recognition for their past perform- 
ances? It all amounts to a few years of 
grazing and the right to grow old peacefully, 
little enought to ask, after the entertainment 
they've provided for millions. They put 
money in our pockets, add to the economy 
of the nation, provide jobs for thousands, 
and are responsible for the “Sport of Kings.” 


TRUMAN CENTER IS BEGUN IN 
ISRAEL 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New. Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, on Monday, July 11, an historic 
event took place of which this country 
can be justly proud. The valiant and 
great state of Israel paid tribute to a 
great American, President Harry S. Tru- 
man. 

In May of 1948 the ancient and proud 
heritage of the Jewish people was 
brought to modern fruition. The state 
of Israel, traditional home of the chil- 
dren of Abraham, was declared to be an 
independent modern state. But that 
long-awaited day was not without some 
uncertainties, some fears. Surrounded 
on all sides by nations swearing to seek 
her destruction, Israel at the moment of 
independence did not know for sure who 
were her friends, who her enemies. 

Israel did not have to wait long to dis- 
cover that in the United States of 
America she had a true friend. Within 
11 minutes, President Truman an- 
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nounced to Israel and to the world that 
the United States recognized the state 
of Israel and welcomed her as a sister 
state in the family of free democratic 
nations. 

Israel has never forgotten Harry S. 
Truman for this deed. President Tru- 
man was the first head of a foreign state 
to recognize her existence, and he fol- 
lowed this recognition by offers of aid 
and assistance. 

On Monday, the grateful people of 
Israel paid another tribute to President 
Truman. In Jerusalem, the spiritual 
heart of the nation, the people of Israel 
dedicated a center for the advancement 
of peace in honor of Harry S. Truman. 
In an article in this morning’s New York 
Times, James Feron described the mov- 
ing ceremony in which Israel honored 
her oldest and dearest friend. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the article by Mr. Feron 
in the Recorp; it is a fitting tribute to a 
great American and a great nation: 
TRUMAN CENTER IS BEGUN IN  ISRAEL— 

MEssAGE OF Ex-PrRESIDENT Is READ AT 

CORNERSTONE FETE 

(By James Feron) 

JERUSALEM, (ISRAELI Sector) July 11—A 
cornerstone was laid today near Hebrew 
University for a peace center that former 
President Truman said might provide “a 
fresh start” in finding ways to prevent war. 

The Harry S. Truman Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace, a $4.1-million project 
financed by 41 equal donations, mostly from 
American Jewish leaders, will serve mainly 
as an international study center. 

Tt will function as part of the university, 
covering such subjects as international rela- 
tions, sociology, comparative religion and 
political theory. A $50,000 Truman Peace 
Prize also will be awarded annually. 

Today’s ceremony took place without the 
former President, who remained in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., on the advice of his doctors. 
Thurgood Marshall, the United States Solici- 
tor General represented Mr, Truman. 

TRUMAN’S REGRETS EXPRESSED 

But the former President had prepared his 
own remarks and they were spoken by a long- 
time associate, David Noyes. Before convey- 
ing Mr. Truman's message, however, Mr. 
Noyes spoke of the former President's phys- 
ical condition and his feelings about not be- 
ing able to attend. 

“He works, he reads and writes,” Mr. Noyes 
said of the 82-year-old Mr. Truman. “His 
legs have given out a bit, but nobody was 
more disappointed in not being able to come 
than he was.” 

Mr. Noyes nodded his head toward Miss 
Rose Conway, who was sitting with 600 
others in the university auditorium, and in- 
troduced her as Mr. Truman's personal secre- 
tary since the days of his Presidency. This 
is her first time out of the country,” Mr. 
Noyes said, “but Mr. Truman wanted her to 
come as an indication of his personal in- 
terest.” 

Referring to the recognition of Israel by 
Mr. Truman on the day she proclaimed her 
Independence, Mr. Noyes said, “President 
‘Truman came here in 1948 and he has never 
left.“ The audience burst into applause. 

“And he’s never going to leave,” Mr. Noyes 
added to more applause. 

MESSAGE IS READ 

The former President's message said, “I 
had hoped against hope that I would same- 
how manage to make the pilgrimage to this 
ancient city.” But, he said that in deference 
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to family and physicians “it becomes neces- 
sary for me to postpone my visit to Jerusalem 
until this fall.” 

Mr. Truman spoke of the nucléar arms 
race, of his own unsuccessful efforts as Presi- 
dent to turn over the process and the bomb 
to the United Nations for safekeeping and of 
the now-expanded “nuclear club.” 

“Witness the paradox of a peace-indoc- 
trinated nation, India, having to give serious 
thought to the production of its own bomb,” 
he said. Although Mr. Truman did not refer 
to Israel, a similar problem has confronted 
many Israelis. 

A FRESH START 


“So we meet here to try to make a fresh 
start. Mr. Truman said. “Here we will give 
serious consideration to any new practical 
approach that could help to advance the 
cause of peace.” 

“All will be welcome,“ he added. There 
are no restrictions as to national origin, 
ideological commitment or religious differ- 
ences.” 

He said that the annual peace award was 
now in effect and that he hoped to “greet 
the person” who in the judgment of the 
trustees will have been responsible for 
“significantly advancing the cause of peace in 
the year of 1966.” Mr. Truman asserted that 
“the emphasis is on significantly advancing.” 

Earlier Mr. Noyes had said Mr. Truman had 
received many telegrams of good wishes, in- 
cluding one from President Habib Bourguiba 
of Tunisia, whose call to his fellow Arabs 
to adopt a more realistic attitude toward 
Israel created a sensation. 

Mr. Bourguiba said he would be unable to 
attend the ceremonies, but he wished Mr. 
Truman “every success in your enterprise.” 


A HOPE FOR SHARING 


Mayor Teddy Kollek of Jerusalem said he 
hoped that some day the center “will serve 
both sides of the city,” which has been di- 
vided since 1948. Last week, a group of 
students urged that the old Hebrew Univer- 
sity campus on Mount Scopus, abandoned in 
a demilitarized enclave in the Jordanian sec- 
tor of Jerusalem, be reopened as a peace uni- 
versity concentrating on Mideastern studies 
and be open to both Jews and Arabs. 

Thurgood Marshall, who had been asked 
by Mr. Truman to attend the ceremonies, 
received prolonged applause when he rose to 
speak, He accepted the ovation on Mr. Tru- 
man’s behalf although much of the warmth 
was obviously intended for the distinguished 
Negro leader, who has been associated with 
the struggle for civil rights. 

“Not only is the occasion unprecedented 
but the undertaking is audacious,” Mr. Mar- 
shall said. “In a smoldering world, we here 
give physical embodiment to our faith in the 
capacity of reason and science to bank the 
fires of violence, to seek out the causes of 
war, to lay out paths to peace.” 

The Solicitor General, said that the peace 
center would be well situated in the soil that 
first nourished the principles of a social order 
worthy of man. 


JOHN STEINBECK SAYS STOP THE 
WHOLE WAR NOT JUST OUR HALF 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TenzER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished American Pulitzer and Nobel 
Prize winning novelist has broken his 
silence on the war in Vietnam, with a 
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thunder which will be heard “around the 
world” in less than 80 days. 

In his reply to a plea from Soviet Poet 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko, urging him to 
protest American policy in Vietnam, the 
author of “The Grapes of Wrath” said: 


I am against this Chinese inspired war. I 
don’t know a single American who is for it. 
But, my beloved friend, you ask me to de- 
nounce half a war, our half. I appeal to you 
to join me in denouncing the whole war. 


John Steinbeck, an outstanding Amer- 
ican intellectual, whose 20-year-old son 
John is now fighting as a U.S. soldier in 
Vietnam, in his “Dear Genya” letter tells 
of his detest of all war and his particular 
and personal hatred for this war. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of John 
Steinbeck’s “Dear Genya” letter con- 
tained in a press release from Newsday, 
Garden City, N.Y., is set forth at length 
because I share the sentiments of John 
Steinbeck that we must “stop the whole 
war—not just our half.” I commend it 
for reading to my colleagues in the 
House: 


GARDEN Crry, N.Y.—John Steinbeck re- 
plied today to a plea by Soviet poet Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko that the Pulitzer and Nobel 
prize-winning American novelist speak out 
on the war in Vietnam. 

In a poem published July 7 in a Moscow 
literary newspaper, Yevtushenko had chided 
Steinbeck, among U.S. intellectuals, for his 
silence and urged him to protest against the 
bombing raids on North Vietnam. Today 
Steinbeck, a resident of Sag Harbor, replied 
to Yevtushenko in an open letter published 
in Newsday, the Long Island newspaper, for 
which he has been writing a nationally- 
syndicated weekly column. 8 

Stelnbeck asked Harry F. Guggenheim, 
editor and publisher of Newsday, to make 
his copyrighted reply available simultane- 
ously to all other news media: In releasing 
the letter, Guggenheim said that Steinbeck’s 
own 20-year-old son, John (Catbird) Stein- 
beck, is now fighting as a U.S. soldier in 
Vietnam. 

Following is the full text of Steinbeck’s 
open letter to Yevtushenko: 

My Dear Frrenp GENYA: I have just now 
read those parts of your poem printed in the 
New York Times. I have no way of know- 
ing how good the translation is, but I am 
pleased and flattered by your devotion. 

In your poem, you ask me to speak out 
against the war in Vietnam. You know well 
how I detest all war, but for this one I have 
a particular and personal hatred. I am 
against this Chinese-inspired war. I don’t 
know a single American who is for it. But, 
my beloved friend, you asked me to denounce 
half a war, our half. I appeal to you to 
join me in denouncing the whole war. 

Surely you don’t believe that our “pilots 
fly to bomb children,” that we send bombs 
and heavy equipment against innocent ci- 
vilians? This is not East Berlin in 1953, 
Budapest in 1956, nor Tibet in 1959. 

You know as well as I do, Genya, that we 
are bombing oil storage, transport and the 
heavy and sophisticated weapons they carry 
to kill our sons. And where that oil and 
those weapons come from, you probably 
know better than I. They are marked in 
pictograph and Cyrilic characters. 

I hope you also know that if those weap- 
ons were not being sent, we would not be 
in Vietnam at all. If this were a disagree- 
ment between Vietnamese people, we surely 
would not be there, but it is not, and since 
I have never found you to be naive you must 
be aware that it is not. 

This war is the work of Chairman Mao, 
designed and generaled by him in absentia, 
advised by Peking and cynically supplied 
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with brutal weapons by foreigners who set 
it up. Let us denounce this also, my friend, 
but even more, let us together undertake a 
program more effective than denunciation. 

I beg you to use your very considerable 
influence on your people, your government, 
and on those who look to the Soviet Union 
for direction, to stop sending the murderous 
merchandise through North Vietnam to be 
used against the South. 

For my part, I will devote every resource 
I have to persuade my government to with- 
draw troops and weapons from the South, 
leaving only money and help for rebuilding. 
And, do you know, Genya, if you could ac- 
complish your part, my part would follow 
immediately and automatically. 

But even this is not necessary to stop the 
war. If you could persuade North Vietnam 
to agree in good faith to negotiate, the bomb- 
ing would stop instantly. The guns would 
fall silent and our dear sons could come 
home. It is as simple as that, my friend, as 
simple as that, I promise you. I hope to see 
you and your lovely wife Galya soon. 

With all respect and affection, 
JOHN STEINBECK. 


Mr. Speaker, in a news article in the 
same newspaper under the byline of 
David R. George, after referring to John 
Steinbeck’s reply he includes some refer- 
ences to Yevtushenko’s poem as follows: 


In his poem published in Russia’s Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, Yevtushenko, 33, recalled 
Steinbeck's visit to Moscow in 1963 and his 
advice to young writers then under attack 
for criticizing shortcomings in Soviet society. 
Steinbeck said, at that time: “Well, young 
wolves, show me your teeth.” 

The time has come, the Soviet poet said, 
for the 64 year-old Steinbeck, “an old wolf,” 
to “show his teeth” against the U.S. bombing 
raids on North Vietnam. 

Yevtushenko has been, intermittently, a 
daring critic of the Soviet scene, as Stein- 
beck was of his own country during the De- 
pression. The young Russian poet has been 
officially censured for poems denouncing 
anti-Semitism and for attacking the traces 
of Stalinism which remain, 


“Grapes of Wrath” 


Referring to the foremost of Steinbeck's 
novels, “The Grapes of Wrath,” which de- 
picted the ordeal of Oklahoma farmers 
forced from their land during the Depres- 
sion, the Soviet poet wrote to Steinbeck: 

“Some other writers’ ‘Grapes of Wrath’ 
Are still to come/But is it possible that 
yours/Are only in past?/You always were 
able to hear the voice of time./Do you hear 
/From far-off Vietnam?/Through the jungles 
to New York and Moscow/There flies/The cry 
for help/‘Mama, Mama.“ 


“Not to Be Silent“ 


Yevtushenko reminded Steinbeck that 
“you, yourself, taught us not to be silent” 
and asked why the American novelist did not 
speak out on Vietnam: 

“Is it not dreadful for you these nights, 
/When a pilot flies to bomb the children, 
/And perhaps/Is carrying with him your 
book about Charley?/The winter of our dis- 
content/Is now,/It is impossible to live 
quietly/For if the politicians are lying/They 
/Lose their right to politics./You may say: 
/‘Why get involved in politics?/Everyone 
knows that politics is a whore.’/No, John, 
/Politics also is bravery and honor,/When 
carried out in the name of conscience and 
ideals.” 

Yevtushenko said in an introduction to 
his poem that many of his friends in Amer- 
ica “are fulfilling their national and inter- 
national duty by speaking out against war 
... He cited poet Robert Lowell, who re- 
jected a White House invitation to an arts 
festival a year ago in protest against the 
Vietnam war, and folk singer Joan Baez, 
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who has refused to pay taxes to be used for 
war. Yevtushenko wrote: 
“Not a Warrior” 

“Joan Baez, of course, is not a warrior, 
/But listen,/Joan Baez sings/In the name of: 
Mama, Mama’ in Vietnam.” 

In concluding his Yevtushenko said 
he hoped Steinbeck would not regard him 
merely as a strident propagandist. He 
wrote: 

“These lines are not a provocative trick, 
/But I cannot remain silent and isolated. 
Ves, we are little wolves,/But John, you're 
an old wolf./So show your teeth,/The teeth 
of John.“ 


Mr. Speaker, John Steinbeck’s voice is 
raised at a most appropriate time, a time 
when there appears to be on the interna- 
tional scene a new peace offensive, Am- 
bassador Goldberg's visit to the Vatican, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi's call for a new 
Geneva conference, Prime Minister Wil- 
son and Mrs. Gandhi's forthcoming visits 
to Moscow, all seem to indicate that there 
is developing a world recognition that 
peace cannot be unilateral. Let us hope 
and pray that all the forces who truly 
“seek peace and pursue it” will unite to 
“stop the whole war—not just our half.” 


ADMINISTRATION'S EFFORTS TO 
CUT COSTS AND INCREASE EF- 
FICIENCY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers], is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems desirable to bring to the attention 
of the Congress and of the American 
people specific instances of the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to cut costs and increase 
efficiency. Instances of supposed waste 
and inefficiency get publicity from 
sources that may not wish the adminis- 
tration well. 

I therefore request that the accom- 
panying letter from the President to the 
Honorable William F. McKee, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter does two things very clearly 
and very directly: It points out the ex- 
cellent job being done by the FAA and 
its distinguished Administrator. Sec- 
ond, it illustrates the President’s close 
watch over the details of the multitudi- 
nous agencies for which he is responsi- 
ble. 

The FAA is one of the agencies com- 
ing under the purview of the House 
committee on which I have the honor to 
serve. Naturally I am gratified to have 
the President’s approval, in which I 
heartily concur. Further, I wish to note 
with satisfaction the President's invari- 
able practice to commend good work 
wherever he finds it. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 6, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. MCKEE, 
Administrator, Federal 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bozo: I have noted with satisfaction 
the excellent work which you and your as- 
sociates at the Federal Aviation Agency have 
been doing in reducing costs and manpower 
while absorbing additional workload and im- 
proving service to the public. 


Aviation Agency, 
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I have taken particular note of your cost 
reduction program under which you saved 
$47 million during the 1966 fiscal year. 
These savings have been accompanied by a 
reduction in Agency employment of more 
than 3,500 employees—eight percent, since 
1963. The Agency has succeeded in com- 
bining economy in administration with a 
safety program which has helped the com- 
mercial air carriers of the United States 
achieve the best safety record in the world 
and the best record for any five-year period 
in the history of American aviation. You 
have clearly demonstrated that outstanding 
performance in a critical and complex pro- 
gram can be continually achieved while re- 
ducing costs. 

I am pleased to observe that the House 
Appropriations Committee, after thoroughly 
reviewing your program and budget for the 
1967 fiscal year, singled out the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for special commendation for the 
efficiency and economies achieved in recent 
years. 

As you know, in my budget message for 
the 1967 fiscal year, I stressed the importance 
of strengthening the coordination of Federal 
programs in the field and giving more free- 
dom of action and judgment to the people 
on the firing line. The FAA has provided 
an example of what can be done to decen- 
tralize management to field officials who have 
the authority to act promptly and effectively 
in meeting the needs of the public. Your 
success in establishing regional and area 
centers of field supervision while simultane- 
ously reducing employment in field offices 
has demonstrated that decentralization can 
mean better public service and more pro- 
ductive use of field personnel. 

I shall count on you and the good people 
at the Federal Aviation Agency to continue 
to provide examples of public service at its 
best. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Conaste (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for the balance of the week, on 
account of death in the family. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. KınG of New York (at the request 
of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), through July 21, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for today and tomor- 
row, on account of official business. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for Tuesday, July 12, 1966, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Staccers (at the request of Mr. 
Patten) for 5 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
KuprerMan) for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
Roncatio), for 30 minutes, on tomorrow, 
July 13, 1966; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Horton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BANDSTRA. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kuprerman) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bray. 

Mr. WATKINS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PATTEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Mutter. 

Mr. Joxlso in two instances. 

Mr. DYAL. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. Morrison. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 309. An act creating a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 1312. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

S. 2060. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2287. An act to authorize a 5-year 
hydrologic study and investigation of the 
Delmarva Peninsula; to the Committee on 
Internal and Insular Affairs. 

5. 2574. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 2610. An act to amend section 201(c) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

S. 3035. An act to establish a program for 
the preservation of additional historic prop- 
erties throughout the Nation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 13651. An act to avoid unnecessary 
litigation by providing for the collection of 
claims of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 36 minutes p.m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2559. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 12, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a beach erosion control study of St. Johns 
County, Fla., requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted January 7, 1963, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 19, 1963 (S. Doc, No. 
97); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2560. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
sufficiency of lands capable of sustained pro- 
duction under irrigation use in the North 
Portal, North Pavillion, and Cottonwood 
Bench areas of the third division of the 
Riverton reclamation project, Wyoming; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 11671. A bill 
to approve a contract negotiated with the 
El Paso County Water Improvement District 
No. 1, Texas, to authorize the execution, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1693). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 14548. A 
bill to extend the authority of the Post- 
master General to enter into leases of real 
property for periods not exceeding 30 years, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1694). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 16138. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 16139. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of 
exemplary rehabilitation certificates to cer- 
tain individuals after considering their 
character and conduct in civilian life after 
discharge or dismissal from the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 16140. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act to permit thc participa- 
tion of interstate funds in retiring bonds 
on toll bridges, tunnels, or zoads on the 
Interstate System; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 16141. A bill to amend title II of 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, to provide 
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that payments received thereunder shall 
be disregarded for certain public assistance 
purposes; to the Committee or Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 16142. A bill to amend Public Law 
874, 81st Congress, with respect to the ad- 
ministration of certain federally operated 
schools; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 16143. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16144. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes of expenses in- 
curred by an individual for transportation 
to and from work; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 16145. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to develop, through the 
use of experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 16146. A bill to amend section 203(c) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act re- 
lating to the order of priority in which cer- 
tain eligible immigrants may be issued visas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTE: 

H.R. 16147. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Board-Administration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 16148. A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection, conservation, and development of 
the natural coastal wetlands of Hempstead- 
South Oyster Bay, Long Island, for fish and 
wildlife and outdoor recreation purposes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 16149. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to authorize the payment 
of commercial air transportation expenses 
for certain members of the Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 16150. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code to make certain pro- 
visions of that title relating to mutilation of 
the flag of the United States effective 
throughout the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16151. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp commem- 
orating the centennial of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 16152. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the funeral 
expenses payable with respect to certain vet- 
erans from $250 to $500; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 16153. A bill to provide for the in- 
clusion of Denton County, Tex., within the 
Fort Worth division of the Northern dis- 
trict for the U.S. district courts in Texas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 16154. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tions law, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 16155. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for contributions to candidates for elective 
Federal office or to political parties; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 16156. A bill to establish a Small Tax 
Division within the Tax Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 16157. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Architecture and Planning for the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 16158. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to remove 
the dollar ceiling on the amount of combat 
pay received by commissioned officers which 
may be excluded from gross income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 16159. A bill to repeal section 7 of the 
act of August 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 968); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 16160. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the classification of Chinese gooseberries; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLENN ANDREWS: 

H.R. 16161. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16162. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of a segment of 
the Great Prairie Parkway in the State of 
South Dakota; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 16163. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by preventing the use 
of unfair or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling of certain consumer commodities 
distributed in such commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16164. A bill to amend section 47 of 
title 28, United States Code, to provide means 
for the disqualification of circuit judges for 
bias or prejudice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 16165. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16166, A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in a deed conveying 
certain lands to the University of Maine so 
as to permit such university, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of such lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 16167. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Architecture and Planning for the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 16168. A bill to establish a program 
for the preservation of additional historic 
properties throughout the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16169. A bill to permit officers and 
employees of the Federal Government to 
elect coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance systems; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 16170. A bill to place deputy U.S. 
marshals under the competitive civil service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 16171. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 16172. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
Pp ; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 16173. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to develop, through the 
use of experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 16174. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay of 
members of the uniformed services of equal 
rank and years of service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16175. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 16176. A bill to amend the act of 
March 2, 1944, defining “nonfat dry milk,” so 
as to include within the meaning of such 
term nonfat dry milk to which vitamin A or 
D has been added; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.J. Res. 1207. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to 
accept title to the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Library and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.J. Res. 1208. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.J. Res. 1209. Joint resolution to prohibit 

any change, other than restoration, in the lo- 
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cation or design of the west front of the U.S. 
Capitol; to the Committee on Public Works, 
By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 1210. Joint resolution to prohibit 
any change, other than restoration, in the 
location or design of the west front of the 
U.S. Capitol; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania; 

H. Con. Res. 822. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on the holding 
of elections in South Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. Con. Res. 823. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Republic of France to the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H. Con. Res. 824. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res, 912. Resolution relating to the com- 
pensation of the Official Reporters of De- 
bates of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 16177. A bill for the relief of Elias J. 
Sgouritsas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16178. A bill for the relief of Hascal 
Reizemberg; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 16179. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Esther Taboada Paz de Sanchez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16180. A bill for the relief of Yoshiaki 
Yoshihara; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 16181. A bill for the relief of George 
S. Exarchos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 16182. A bill for the relief of Atha- 
nasia Liakokos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16183. A bill for the relief of Lennox 
Mead; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16184. A bill for the relief of Elsie 
Rhaburn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 16185. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a high resolution nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectrometer for the use of Mid- 
western University at Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R, 16186. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Zapponl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 16187. A bill for the relief of Leo 
England, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Support for Our Fighting Men in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 1966 
graduating class of George W. Wingate 
High School, in the finest spirit of our 
American tradition, has dedicated its 
yearbook in the following manner: 

In this world of conflicting ideas, may 
this book be a symbol of friendship to be 
cherished in the years to come. 

As we recall the events that shaped the 
world during our years at Wingate, we will 
remember those who fought for the ideals 
they believed in. 

We the graduating class of 1966 dedicate 
our yearbook to the troops in Vietnam, and 
hope that some day all people may be free 
and at peace. 


I know that all of the Members of the 
Congress join with the graduating sen- 
iors of Wingate in their desire for a last- 
ing peace. 

The yearbook called Mosaic, 1966 is, 
indeed, a fine literary and artistic piece 
of work. 

An interesting innovation is the insert 
in the back of the book containing the 
school songs in print and on a disc 
record. 

The school principal and faculty and 
more especially the faculty adviser, Sam- 
uel B. Koltun, have every right to be 


proud. Their students reflect credit 
upon their teaching by this accomplish- 
ment. Congratulations to them and to 
the entire student body. 


Ken Bruning, a Fine American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Ken Bruning of Levittown, N.Y., long 
a leader in the Disabled American Vet- 
erans both in Long Island and nation- 
ally, is a sad loss for his community, for 
the organization he served so well, and 
for the Nation. 

Ken Bruning lost his sight as a result 
of his service to the Nation during World 
War II. Yet, in spite of this greatest 
of physical handicaps, he fashioned a 
constructive career, raised a wonderful 
family, gave unsparingly of himself to 
the causes in which he believed, and was 
never heard to complain. 

To me, Ken Bruning exemplified the 
quiet courage of the thousands of Ameri- 
cans who have given and are giving far 
more than the rest of us so that we all 
might live in freedom. 

In a memorable press conference, 
President John F. Kennedy suggested 


that life is not always fair in its demands 
upon those who serve the Nation, Jack 
Kennedy’s death was tragic testimony 
to the truth of his words. 

It is sad but true that some give every- 
thing including their lives, the greatest 
gift of all, while others give little or 
nothing. We do not know why. 

I know this: Ken Bruning can take a 
place of honor in the company of our 
Nation’s heroes. 

His quiet courage has won for him our 
deepest admiration and of him it can be 
truly said: here was a man. 


Ben Cole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday, 
July 10, was the 50th birthday of a fellow 
Hoosier, my good friend Ben Cole, a 
member of the Congressional Standing 
Committee of Correspondents. 

Ben is chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Indianapolis Star, the Muncie Star, 
and the Arizona Republic. He has been 
with the Star since 1944, serving as state- 
house reporter and city editor in Indian- 
apolis and has been chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau since 1949. 
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Ben is a well-known and respected fig- 
ure on Capitol Hill, not only to the mem- 
bers of the Indiana congressional delega- 
tion and their staffs, but to a wide circle 
of colleagues and congressional friends 
on both sides of the aisle. It was men 
like Ben of whom the author of “The 
Newspaper Guy” was thinking when he 
wrote his famous lines: 

“Some day I'll pass by the Great Gates of 
Gold, 

And see a man pass through unquestioned 
and bold, 

‘A Saint?’ I'll ask, and old Peter’ll reply: 

No, he carries a pass—he’s a newspaper 
guy. 


Ben has always exemplified the best 
and finest in the field of journalism. His 
fellow Hoosiers and his many friends are 
proud of him, and I wish him many more 
happy and productive years in the profes- 
sion he serves so well, for his papers, his 
State, and his country. 


First Aid Squad—Pompton Lakes, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
a demonstration program conducted by 
the Pompton Lakes First Aid Squad in 
the congressional district which I rep- 
resent. This demonstration program 
shows techniques which prevent paraly- 
sis resulting from swimming accidents 
and especially from diving injuries. 

A “diving injury team” of the Pomp- 
ton Lakes First Aid Squad is perform- 
ing a valuable public service, going 
around the New Jersey and Middle East 
area to demonstrate methods of prevent- 
ing paralysis. Cervical spine injuries are 
often aggravated or even caused by per- 
sons attempting to help victims of div- 
ing accidents. By their demonstration 
programs, the Pompton Lakes First Aid 
Squad shows how simple it is to provide 
against such injuries. 

The program has been presented in 
schools, to scout troops, at civic and 
community service clubs and to groups 
assembled at private pools who have re- 
quested the demonstration. 

Each member of the diving-injury 
team devotes a great deal of time to pro- 
gram, particularly Al Snyder, chief nar- 
rator; Arthur Heimall, chief instructor; 
and Mrs. June Hepworth, its chairman, 
but all feel that if their efforts prevent 
even one serious injury the time invested 
is well spent. À 

Other members of the team are Casey 
Jones, Heinz Suhl, Ed Janowski, Hans 
Frese, Murray Goldberg, Jack Quinn, 
Bob Carroll, Joseph Hepworth, Jessie 
Snyder, Dot Reardon, Pat Rathburn, and 
Rose Rhinesmith. 


Working with the group are four chil- 
dren who have been trained to act as 
victims in actual demonstrations and 
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have also posed for the slides used in 
presentation of the program where a 
pool is not available. They are Debbie 
Jones, Karen Carroll, Ken Crane, Jr., 
John Quinn, Jr., and Ron Houser. 

These public-spirited people give their 
service free of charge and are so dedi- 
cated that they are willing to go any- 
where, even beyond the Midatlantic 
States area, to conduct demonstrations. 
I am proud to be the Congressman of 
such dedicated people. 


Tight Money—Remedial Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, presently, 
the economy of the Nation is faced with 
the growing scarcity of bank credit. 
Commercial banks cannot supply the 
present credit demands. Today, credit at 
the Federal Reserve is available at the 
discount rate of 44% percent but only on 
eligible assets and then only for 15 days. 
These eligible assets are Treasury securi- 
ties and certain short-term paper. Other 
assets like customers’ loans and other ob- 
ligations are eligible, but at a penalty rate 
of an additional one-half of 1 percent 
and also for 15 days. This penalty and 
this limitation of time are the rub. In 
today’s economy, these are costly bur- 
dens and are contributing to tigher mon- 
ey. These restraints and limitations 
should be removed if commercial banks 
are to serve adequately business and in- 
dustry generally. 

Banks are competing one with another 
for funds in all markets in all sections of 
the country. When banks thus compete 
with each other, no new credit is estab- 
lished to meet growing demands. They 
are hampered by their ineligibility to 
borrow readily and economically from 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks which com- 
prise the country’s central banking 
system. 

The outmoded and obsolete borrowing 
restrictions are intensifying present dif- 
ficulties. The Federal Reserve has rec- 
ognized a need for change and has rec- 
ommended legislation. There is a bill 
pending in the House, which has already 
passed the Senate last August. It is S. 
1559. It is presently lodged in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. The 
proposed bill would permit a member 
bank to borrow from a Federal Reserve 
bank on the security of any assets ac- 
ceptable to the Reserve Bank without 
paying a penalty rate of interest. The 
15-day limitation would be removed. 

William McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, has stated: 

As long as member banks hold a large 
enough volume of Government securities, 
they need not, of course, be particularly con- 
cerned as to the eligibility for discount with 
the Reserve banks of customers’ paper held 
by them. Since World War II, however, there 
has been a sharp net decline in the aggregate 
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holdings of Government securities by mem- 
ber banks. If a continuing substantial in- 
crease in economic activity should cause 
banks further to reduce their holdings of 
Government securities in order to meet in- 
creased credit demands, many banks would 
be obliged to tender other kinds of collateral 
if they should seek to obtain Federal Reserve 
credit. 


In order to avoid cumbersome admin- 
istrative procedures and problems arising 
from the necessity of distinguishing be- 
tween “eligible” and “ineligible” paper, 
the Reserve Board urged Congress to 
move in and revise and update the law 
so as to eliminate the existing restric- 
tions with respect to “eligible” paper. 

The administration approves of this 
new procedure. 

This legislation would remove techni- 
cal impediments to ready access to Fed- 
eral Reserve credit without penalty. The 
Federal Reserve Board wants to make 
the discount window an effective means 
of supplying funds to commercial banks. 

Enactment of this measure would 
benefit all banks—large and small—in 
all sections of the country. It would re- 
lieve the pressure and reduce destruc- 
tive competition for funds among banks 
and between banks and nonbank finan- 
cial institutions. 


Jet Noise: A Plea for Bipartisan Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize 
aircraft noise abatement regulation and 
for other purposes. I am pleased to 
sponsor this legislation following its in- 
troduction by the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, the Honorable 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS. 

The aircraft noise abatement bill comes 
to the Congress with the support of the 
White House and the Federal Aviation 
Agency. The bill is a direct result of the 
White House Conference on Aircraft 
Noise, held on October 29, 1965, in answer 
to my request to the President by letter 
of August 19, 1965, and the report of the 
President’s Task Force on Noise Abate- 
ment, headed by the President’s Science 
Adviser, Dr. Donald F. Hornig. While 
my present view is that the bill does not 
go far enough it is nevertheless a con- 
structive step forward in the direction 
of an ultimate solution. It represents 
at least a recognition from the highest 
level of Government, that jet noise is a 
problem, national in scope, requiring ac- 
tion on the executive, congressional, 
and administrative levels. 

The identification of jet noise as a 
national problem was the major objec- 
tive of my efforts during 1965 to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the seriousness of the noise prob- 
lem and its effect upon the daily lives of 
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millions of Americans—men, women, and 
children—who reside near our Nation’s 
airports. I have addressed myself to this 
problem on 12 separate occasions in the 
House and have introduced 2 bills, 
H.R. 7981 and H.R. 7982, to help solve 
the problem of aircraft noise. 

I am pleased that hearings on legis- 
lation to alleviate this problem will be 
scheduled shortly and that all bills on 
this subject will be reviewed and studied 
by the committee. I will make every 
effort to strengthen the legislation along 
the lines of my bill H.R. 7982 in an effort 
to bring the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to both local governments and 
to private industry, to share the cost of 
developing noise reduction techniques on 
airports as well as aircraft. I favor and 
will propose amendments to provide Fed- 
eral funds to pay for part of the cost of 
implementing noise reduction tech- 
niques. 

The bill which I have introduced today 
along with the distinguished committee 
chairman authorizes the FAA or the pro- 
posed Department of Transportation to 
set noise standards and regulations and 
to use these standards in connection with 
the issuance, amendment, or revocation 
of certificates authorized by title VI of 
the Federal Aviation Act. This is an im- 
portant step in the direction of alleviat- 
ing the noise problem and I am hopeful 
this effort will not be delayed, thwarted 
or frustrated by those who would make 
this issue a political one. Jet noise af- 
fects many millions of Americans—of 
both political parties—and the effort to 
attack this problem should be a biparti- 
san effort. 

I have today written to the chairman 
of the New York State delegation steer- 
ing committee, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, requesting that the entire dele- 
gation consider giving its endorsement 
to aircraft noise abatement legislation 
on a bipartisan basis and take the issue 
out of partisan politics. 

I have also requested the chairman of 
the New York steering committee to 
consider appointing an ad hoc commit- 
tee of New York Members to work with 
Members from other States in arriving 
at a united position on the leg- 
islation and on proposed amendments to 
strengthen the legislation. By coordi- 
nating the effort in this bipartisan man- 
ner, we can move forward in the battle 
against aircraft which pollutes our en- 
vironment and disrupts the daily lives 
of millions of our citizens. 


Thanks to a Marine in the Vietnamese 
Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 
Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, as the Con- 


gressman of the 33d District of Califor- 
nia, embracing a Marine Corps installa- 
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tion at Twentynine Palms, I am indebted 
to Paul A. Toneman, Sr., of Washington, 
D.C., for calling my attention to one of 
those marines, his wife, their feelings 
about the Vietnamese conflict, and what 
is being done for them. It is a source 
of great pride to me to represent such 
constituents. 

In sequence, I cite first an innocuous 
inquiry from S. Sgt. William R. Grayson, 
USMC, 152287, serving with the 3d 
8-inch howitzer battery: 

JUDITH Bann WIG SALON, 
712 H Street, NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Miss Bann: I saw your ad in the April 
issue of a magazine, and my thoughts turned 
to my wife waiting at home until I return 
from this nasty war here in Viet Nam. I 
think she deserves a nice gift and I'm sure 
that one of your wigs would do perfectly. 
I’m not very well versed in these things so 
I would appreciate your help. If you would 
please send the information I need to pur- 
chase one of your wigs; I’ve heard of your 
company before, through my mother who 
is a beautician. She tells me that you are 
the best, and that’s good enough for me. 


Louis and Michael Taff, who operate 
the nationally known Judith Barr Salons, 
were quickly determined to go all out, 
at their expense, regardless of the cost 
of their cumulative plans. A short time 
later they heard from the sergeant again: 

I received your letter today and I must 
say that I am truly amazed at your concern, 
It is deeply appreciated. America is truly 
a wonderful place and you have made me very 
proud to be member of our Great Society. 
Being the wonderful person she is, my wife 
will reject my surprise as being too extrava- 
gant on my part. She tries very hard and 
works very hard to save so that we can have 
a nice time when we are together once more. 
This is my second time in this area in less 
than one year, so when I was home last I 
didn’t get to see very much of her. But as 
soon as we put an end to this threat to 
peace, there will be time to relax and enjoy 
the comforts of home. 

I certainly shall not tell my wife that I 
have sent her address, maybe it’s not too 
late to have a surprise within a surprise— 
which she so truly deserves. You see, it’s 
not so rough on me, being so far from home 
and my loved ones because this is my chosen 
profession. It’s the women who suffer in so 
many ways, but still, it’s for a cause that 
every American believes in, and if suffer we 
must, then suffer we will. 

Again, I thank you for your time and con- 
cern. To be able to do something for Louise 
from so far away makes me a very happy 
husband. We have not celebrated our anni- 
versary or birthdays together for 3 years 
because of my overseas commitments, She 
was born the very day before me. It’s been 
very nice talking to some wonderful people. 


Front-page articles were carried in 
both the Washington Informer and the 
Capital Spotlight. From these articles 
I learned Mrs. Grayson works as a wait- 
ress in the enlisted men’s mess at the 
Marine Corps Base in Twentynine Palms, 
Calif., while the sergeant is engaged in 
combat with the enemy. I also dis- 
covered the Judith Barr Wig Salons had 
not answered Sergeant Grayson at once 
but had talked to the Marine Corps 
Headquarters first and found no insur- 
mountable obstacles. They had the co- 
operation of the editor from the local 
California paper, who had Mrs. Grayson 
telephone Washington. 
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For the combat sergeant, who was 
not aware of what he had started, all 
details were worked out in behalf of his 
wife. The Sheraton-Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington provided accommodations for Mrs. 
Grayson at no charge to anyone. The 
local Sheraton management wanted to 
have a part in supporting the morale of 
a serviceman fighting overseas. 

Mrs. Grayson arrived in Washington 
on July 8 via American Airlines as a 
guest of the Judith Barr Wig Salons. 
She was fitted with a wig of her own 
selection. The cost of the wig, the trans- 
continental air transportation, and all 
other expenses were borne by the famed 
Judith Barr establishments, in happy 
collaboration with the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 

Being a Legionnaire myself, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to highlight what fol- 
lowed. The American Legion really re- 
sponded—the James J. Reese-Europe 
Post No. 5 placed all of its facilities, re- 
sources, and personnel at the disposal of 
Mrs. Grayson to make her visit truly 
memorable. An honor guard of eight 
was immediately appointed, to meet the 
lady’s plane on Friday, July 8. Comdr. 
William E. Bibbs, an employee of the Post 
Office, greeted her in person along with 
several aids, and an escort for the drive 
to the Sheraton-Park. 

On Saturday morning, after being es- 
corted to the Judith Barr Salon for the 
fitting and presentation, Mrs, Grayson 
was the honored guest at a grand lunch- 
eon arranged for her at the Two Caesars, 
with the DeEarl Barrie Beauty Salon as 
host. The District of Columbia com- 
mander of the American Legion, Rich- 
ard Giasson, and his wife, Mrs. Dyal, and 
I were present with others. Immediately 
after lunch, with the assistance of the 
staff involved, the doors of the White 
House were opened to Mrs. Grayson and 
her entourage. The complete tour lasted 
about 90 minutes. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Grayson en- 
joyed the unique distinction and privi- 
lege of a private tea with His Excellency, 
Vu Van Thai, Ambassador of Vietnam, 
and his charming wife. Sergeant Gray- 
son will be informed of this gracious act 
whereby this outstanding envoy indicates 
his country’s feeling for the heroes we 
have sent to support liberty. 

After a quick visit to the headquarters 
of the James J. Reese Legion Post, where 
many of the members had arranged to 
meet her, Mrs. Grayson enjoyed the de- 
lights of an informal dinner tendered 
in her honor on the Shoreham Terrace 
by the Honorable Stanley Barry, an ex- 
ecutive of the Boy Scouts of America, who 
also has a marine son on active duty. 

Mr. Toneman wrote Sergeant Grayson 
as follows: 

Your Congressman not only attended the 
luncheon, bringing Mrs. Dyal along to mect 
your wife, but he telephoned to this delighted 
constituent to offer his car and to do any- 
thing else she desired to make her stay in 
Washington something to be long remem- 
bered by the two of you. 


In his latest letter Sergeant Grayson 
apologized for not responding promptly: 
Please forgive the delay in writing to you 
but we have been in an operation which 
ended yesterday. This is like something on 
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TV, all the officers and men in my outfit 
think that it’s wonderful, too. This is like 
seeing a dream come true; Louise has never 
flown before, and that’s just one of the 
many things you are doing that will give us 
something to remember for the rest of our 
lives. With everything I am reading about 
this program for my wife it is almost like 
being there with her. 


Sergeant Grayson, you placed the shoe 
on the wrong foot; it is we who salute and 
thank you for your valiant efforts in our 
behalf 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago important changes began to 
take place in Eastern Europe. In the 
aftermath of de-Stalinization policies 
the Eastern European countries became 
more independent from the Soviet Union 
and won greater freedom to determine 
their own affairs. The dogma of a uni- 
form international communism was 
gradually replaced by the recognition 
that different peoples and nations ought 
to choose policies which better suited 
their individual national situation and 
needs. 

The forces of polycentrism have been 
steadily growing. Only a few months 
ago we saw Rumania’s dramatic initia- 
tive in asserting her national sovereignty 
and political independence. During the 
first decade of the cold war there was no 
question that the nations of Eastern 
Europe were wholly Soviet satellites; 
countries dominated by the Soviet Union, 
subject to continuous Russian interven- 
tion and often outright repression of 
their people by physical force. This sit- 
uation has changed noticeably, however, 
and the political and human rights of 
the Eastern Europeans are no longer 
wholly denied. Persuasion and negotia- 
tion now often take the place of coercion. 
We welcome this change wholeheartedly, 
as it can only serve the causes of free- 
dom and peace. Moreover, polycentrism 
has not only had an impact on interna- 
tional relations in Eastern and Central 
Europe, it has at the same time contrib- 
uted to greater internal liberalizing 
tendencies. The people of Eastern Eu- 
rope are the beneficiaries of this change. 

We hope, Mr. Speaker, that the condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe will continue to 
improve, for we have only witnessed the 
beginning of a change so far. The coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe must gain 
greater independence, and their people 
must have greater freedom. America is 
committed to the ideas of freedom and 
independence and the fate of the captive 
nations could not and will not be indif- 
ferent to us. 

All people have a right to determine 
freely their own affairs, whether they 
are Armenians or Byelorussians, Czechs 
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or Slovaks, Ukrainians or residents of 
the Baltic States. Americans give their 
support to these brave people and their 
aspirations for freedom and independ- 
ence, and we look with hope to the day 
when it will no longer be possible to 
speak of “captive nations” or “captive 
peoples.” 


Senator Robert C. Byrd Writes in National 
Magazine of the Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area—A 
New West Virginia Vacation Center in 
the Midst of Beautiful West Virginia 
Scenery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
under the caption, “West Virginia’s Do- 
It-Yourself Forest,” our colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], authored an 
interesting, inviting, and informative 
article for the July 1966 issue of the 
American Automobile Association’s 
widely circulated magazine, American 
Motorist. 

It was my privilege to have cospon- 
sored my colleague’s legislation under 
which was authorized the Spruce Knob- 
Seneca Rocks National Recreation Area 
of West Virginia, and I share in his rec- 
ommendation of that facility only 2 to 3 
hours away from Washington, D.C., and 
within 350 miles for some 65 million peo- 
ple—more than one-third of the Nation's 
total population. 

Senator Ropert C. Byrp has demon- 
strated commendable leadership and 
concern in making our scenic State— 
the Mountain State—attractive and 
available to our citizens and tourists. I 
am privileged to cosponsor his legislative 
proposal for an Allegheny Parkway which 
would facilitate access to the Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks Recreation Area and 
other unique and historical locales which 
he describes briefly in his timely article. 

And it is appropriate to note that my 
West Virginia colleague cosponsored the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
which I introduced and managed, and 
which will afford improved developmen- 
tal roads through scenic West Virginia 
and especially one in proximity to the 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National 
Recreation Area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the article by Senator BYRD of 
West Virginia, from the July 1966 issue 
of American Motorist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

West VIRGINIA’s Do-IT-YOURSELF FOREST 
(By U.S. Senator ROBERT C. BYRD of West 
Virginia) 

You will enjoy this pastoral paradise—an 
island of serenity surrounded by the popula- 
tion explosion—for many reasons. There are 
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the rolling green hillsides; the abundance of 
colorful wildflowers, a great variety of trees 
and other foliage, endless rivers to fish, swim, 
or canoe in, and a panorama of geological and 
historical wonders. 

It is one of the country’s newest year- 
round vacation centers. At a safe freeway- 
driving speed, it is only two or three hours 
away from Washington, D.C., and it has been 
estimated that it is within 350 miles for some 
65 million people—more than one-third of 
the Nation’s total population. 

I recommend the new Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area of West Vir- 


Not only will you find your days filled with 
pleasurable activities, but you may enjoy the 
feeling that here is a real modern-day do-it- 
yourself forest all around you. In this day of 
population density and disappearing natural 
hillsides, Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks stands, 
for me, as an outstanding monument to 
man's ability to rehabilitate nature in its 
finest form. 

There was a time—not too long ago— 
when these shaded hills were scarred and 
blackened. The trees that stood there for a 
thousand years or more fell before the wood- 
man’s ax and were carted away by railroads 
which crisscrossed the hills. The tree bark 
that was left behind quickly caught fire and 
the flames far outreached the primitive fire- 
fighting equipment which was used to hold 
it at bay. 

The Monongahela Forest as we know it to- 
day, was then called the “Monongahela 
Burn.” 

And burn it did, many times, until the 
U.S. Forest Service stepped in to acquire the 
land, to plant new trees and to salvage the 
historical monuments. 

I was happy to sponsor the legislation 
which created the Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks 
National Recreation Area and I was indeed 
pleased to have the full support and endorse- 
ment of American Automobile Association 
and its members for the project. It was ap- 
proved by Congress and signed into law by 
President. Johnson in September, 1965. 

All of the natural attractions are there for 
visitors to see. However, the legislation will 
permit the expenditure of Federal funds to 
conserve the natural resources and to develop 
them wisely for greater public use. We will 
go to work on this program immediately. 

But today, visitors can enjoy the same fish- 
ing streams that the Seneca and Shawnee 
Indians used for the family food baskets. 
There is also Spruce Knob, the highest point 
in the State, having an elevation of 4,860 
feet. Soon to go up near that peak will be 
an observatory tower, standing about 25 feet 
tall, all of native stone, and affording visitors 
an unobstructed view of five surrounding 
peaks. 

Some of the many attractions to see in- 
clude: 

Seneca Rocks: Rising almost 1,000 feet, 
above a branch of the Potomac River, they 
are considered one of the most spectacular 
and interesting natural wonders east of the 
Mississippi. They are sometimes compared 
in appearance to a ruined ancient castle, but 
they record the geological history of the 
country. 

Smoke Hole Cave: A former Indian home, 
it is located on a mountaintop and is out- 
standing for its maze of corridors and side 
rooms, representing Indian efforts for multi- 
room dwellings. 

Smoke Hole Country: A writer in the area 
recently described the valley this way: “The 
Smoke Hole country lies in almost untouched 
beauty, a haven of escape, a Shrangri-La of 
all things—trees, flowers, animal life, scenic 
vistas, and climate. It provides a retreat 
from the disturbing noises of expanding 
American industrialism.” 

Big Cave: Formed in solid rock at an alti- 
tude of 2,200 feet in Cave Mountain, it is the 
best known of the many caves in the Smoke 
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Hole Country. In it, early settlers and Con- 
federate soldiers dug nitre which they boiled 
in iron kettles and used in manufacturing 
gunpowder. 

Big Spring: Situated at the base of Cave 
Mountain, it is a famous fishing ground, as 
trout gather there where the water is al- 
ways cool, The Shawnee Indians first used 
the area, but were driven out by the Seneca, 
who eventually ruled all of the region now 
contained in Pendleton County. 

Seneca Caverns: A series of subterranean 
rooms, located only a few miles from the 
highest peak in the State, they are deco- 
rated with stalactites and stalagmites which 
have been fashioned by drops of water trick- 
ling through the roof of the caverns for thou- 
sands of years. The deepest room is 165 feet 
below the earth. Well-lighted for tourists, 
they contain Statue of Liberty, Niagara Falls, 
and Metropolitan Opera to name just a few 
of the interesting formations. 

Hermit Island: An area of about 4.5 acres 
where one botanist in 1933 found 283 species 
of flora, indicating the abundance and va- 
riety of plants at Spruce Knob. Many na- 
ture-study groups made treks into the valley 
to collect rare plants. Game and fish are 
numerous and varied, but, strangely enough, 
there are a few insects. 

Rivers: Two major tributaries of the 
Potomac River—the South Branch and the 
North Fork of the South Branch give life 
to the valley. Feeding into these are dozens 
of clear, cold, spring-fed streams flowing 
from forested watersheds, creating scenic at- 
traction as they cascade out of the high 
mountains into the valley below. As it 
wends its way down between the rocky cliffs 
of the gorge, the South Fork creates some of 
the most spectacular fishing water and 
scenic beauty to be found in the eastern 
United States. The South Branch is noted 
for fishing and white water canoeing. 

Timber: The high country around Spruce 
Knob is a bit of Canada transplanted into 
the West Virginia countryside, with native 
red spruce and other forest tree species be- 
ing unique in the typically Appalachian 
hardwood area. 

Cranberry Glades: Just outside the recrea- 
tion area, the glades are a mass of color 
produced by the ground cover which abounds 
in the area. It is the site of a Visitor In- 
formation Center. 

There is the story of a man who traveled 
through this area many years ago. He left 
behind his impression in a simple one-line 
statement: “Paradise Discovered, October 23, 
1725.” 

Perhaps you can send a postcard from the 
same area reading, “Paradise Rediscovered, 
1966.” I hope you will come early and stay 
for a long time—the experience will be just 
what the doctor ordered. 


Address by Vice President Humphrey Be- 
fore the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
highly significant address was delivered 
last week by Vice President HUMPHREY 
at the national convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, held in Los Angeles. 
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Vice President HUMPHREY reviewed the 
long struggle for civil rights and the ad- 
vances that have been achieved, and he 
also outlined problems which continue to 
confront the movement and the philoso- 
phy that can guide us in seeking to meet 
these problems. 

In reading over this speech—and I 
have done so several times—several 
points that the Vice President made ap- 
pealed to me as particularly impressive. 
These included: 

We have the moral obligation to match 
our promises with performance and to 
reward faith with fulfillment. 

We must understand that now the 
question is not whether all men shall 
have a full measure of freedom and jus- 
tice but how it shall be provided. 

There is no room in America for ra- 
cism of any color. We must reject calls 
for racism, whether they come from a 
throat that is white or one that is black. 

Programs financed by all of the peo- 
ple—black and white—shall not be oper- 
ated to benefit only part of the people. 

There is an urgent need for new initia- 
tives and responsibility in civil rights 
matters by our States and local govern- 
ments. 

As may be noted from the few observa- 
tions cited above, the Vice President, in 
his address before the NAACP, not only 
was offering wise counsels to the dele- 
gates assembled at this important con- 
vention, but was expressing principles of 
morality and justice which are equally 
applicable to all of us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of Vice President 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, as delivered at the 
National Convention of the NAACP in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on July 7, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 


America is marching on the road to free- 
dom. 

I am proud to be back among my friends 
of the NAACP who have led this march for 57 
years. 

From the shadows of a dark past toward 
the shining hope of a brighter tomorrow, 
this march has been difficult, uncertain, and 
often dangerous. But history shall surely 
record its glory. 

For we marched . . . even when our band 
was small and our ranks thin and ragged ... 
even when victory seemed a distant and un- 
attainable goal. 

There have been young marchers and 
old. Negro and white rich and 
poor . . . but always marching with a com- 
mon spirit—moved by a common hope 
and striving for a common objective. 

We marched and fought against separate 
and unequal education, and segregated lunch 
counters, and a seat in the back of the bus. 

There have been defeats, but many more 
victories. 

There have been many heroes, and some 


Yes, the road to freedom is stained with 
tears and the blood of many Americans—in- 
cluding men such as Medgar Evers—men 
already counted among authentic American 
heroes. 

We have learned there is no single road 
to follow. . . no one pr „„ no one 
slogan that will bring us to the end of our 
march. 
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There have been many things to do, and 
many roles to play. And through the years 
the NAACP has played a role second to none 
in terms of dedication and determination 
of sacrifice and courage. 

We are here today because of millions of 
hours spent in the courthouse and on the 
courthouse steps—sitting down and standing 
up—in voter registration drives and in the 
halls of Congress. 

Our triumphs have been impressive and 
numerous. Our progress has been unmistak- 
able. Yet these triumphs and this progress 
must be judged from the perspective of the 
man who has borne the burden of oppres- 
sion and prejudice. 

A generation ago, it may have been enough 
for the Negro to ask for the right to enter 
a restaurant. 

But today the Negro American asks: 

Is my life better? Are my children attend- 
ing better schools? Do I hold a better job— 
or any job? Do I have a voice in the life of 
my city and my neighborhood? Am I a first- 
class citizen—a man among men, in my own 
eyes and in the eyes of my family? 

Until a man can truthfully answer yes“ 
to these questions, we should not expect him 
to consider the battle won or the struggle 
ended. And neither should we. 

For what is left for such a man when the 
dust of the march has settled? 

Where today the slogans of a better world 
spring from his lips, tomorrow there may be 
nothing but the taste of ashes. 

So, precisely at a time when the civil rights 
movement has achieved its most stirring 
victories, the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions demands that we turn now to confront 
the work which remains. 

It is one thing to cry “freedom now” on a 
picket line. But it is another to achieve true 
freedom in the squalid world of the ghetto— 
where generations of exploitation have pro- 
duced problems which no man can overcome 
in a day, week, or year—where we see and 
feel the devastating impact of that tragic 
equation which has too often decreed that 
poor shall beget poor and ignorance shall be- 
get misery. 

It is one thing to demand the federal gov- 
ernment to meet its growing responsibilities 
in civil rights. But it is another to generate 
in our states and localities the commitment 
and urgency required to produce significant 
improvement in the lives of people. 

And it is one thing to overcome flagrant 
examples of racial prejudice—segregated 
hotels, buses and parks. But it is another to 
eliminate the more subtle and sophisticated 
techniques which effectively restrict true 
freedom of choice in jobs, education and 
housing. 

Now we must combine an acute sense of 
urgency with a heightened understanding of 
the complexity of the remaining civil rights 
problems. We must balance dedication to 
action with commitment to achievement. 

We must understand there are no easy 
answers, no instant solutions, to problems 
generations in the making. 

But there are certain problems demanding 
priority attention as we strive to translate 
legal promises of equality and freedom into 
reality. 

First, the federal government accepts the 
job of meeting its growing responsibilities. 

One of those responsibilities is to press 
for legislation to fulfill the promise of the 
Constitution. You know what this Admin- 
istration is doing on Capitol Hill to discharge 
that responsibility—and we need your sup- 
port urgently if the Civil Rights Act of 1966 
is to become law. 

There are other responsibilities as well. 
And one of these is to see that programs 
financed by all of the people—black and 
white—shall not be operated to benefit. only 
part of the people. 

Last Friday a new day of security and well- 
being dawned for the senior citizens of this 
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country—the long-awaited program of medi- 
care went into effect. 

But another revolution took place simul- 
taneously—a revolution in medical facilities 
available to Negro Americans and other 
minorities. 

Acting with a clear mandate from Con- 
gress, the federal government directed that 
ee could only participate in the medi- 

if they provided non-segregated 
facilities and medical service to persons of 
all ages. 

More than 92 per cent of our hospitals met 
these standards on July 1—and many of 
these hospitals were previously segregated. 
I predict the large majority of those not in 
compliance will be in the near future. 

One fact is certain: the funds for medicare 
and other federally-assisted facilities are col- 
lected without regard to race, color or 
creed—the benefits, therefore, must and will 
be available on the same basis. 

Secondly, there exists an urgent need for 
new initiatives and responsibility in civil 
rights matters by our states and local goy- 
ernments. 

The battle against slumism and poverty 
must be waged primarily in our local com- 
munities—with assistance from the states 
and federal government. 

The struggle to provide quality education 
for all the children of America must go for- 
ward in our localities—again with assistance 
from the states and federal government. 

The job of achieving meaningful choice for 
all persons in the sale and rental of housing 
must be accomplished in our cities. 

The federal government is fully prepared to 
play a major role in this process. But the 
impact of this federal assistance is magni- 
fied a thousand-fold if a community is fully 
committed to the goal of decent, non-seg- 
regated housing for all its citizens—if a 
community is developing creative, bold new 
approaches to meet the housing crises of 
urban and rural America. 

The vital task of building a system of 
justice which treats all men alike—black 
and white, rich and poor—must be carried 
out in our cities and towns. 

“Equal justice under lav” is more than 
slogan etched over the entrance of the Su- 
preme Court. It is the foundation of our 
entire democratic system of government. 

The Supreme Court has reiterated the need 
to inform all arrested persons of their right 
to counsel—of their right not to testify 
against themselves—and of their right to 
prompt arraignment before a magistrate. 

These decisions—reaffirming some of our 
fundamental notions of justice in a free so- 
clety—should be applauded by every Ameri- 
can—and implemented by every community. 

For in the final analysis, the responsibility 
for securing equality before the law is a 
shared responsibility. The judicial, as the 
legislative and executive branches, has thus 
posed a challenge to all Americans. 

How do we replace the old argument over 
states’ rights with the more meaningful de- 
velopment of states’ responsibilities . . . 
and the responsibilities of communities, and 
organizations, and individuals? 

There is difficult, unglamorous, back- 
breaking, heartbreaking, day-to-day work 
ahead in every ghetto... every election 
district ... and every school district—for 
only there can our lofty goals and promises 
be redeemed. 

We know the NAACP has been doing this 
work in countless cities and towns across 
America. Yes, long ago you made the de- 
cision to stay in your communities and do 
the work that had to be done. 

We salute you for this decision. 

Yes, I applaud those who left their every- 
day pursuits to be part of the new birth of 
freedom taking place in the South. 

But I also applaud and honor those who 
will remain in those towns after the fever 
pitch of the moment has passed. Theirs is 
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the long and arduous task of converting 
apathy to conviction—of translating ardor 
into achievement. 

We should strive to do these things be- 
cause they are proper and just . . because 
we have the moral obligation to match our 
promises with performances and to reward 
faith with fulfillment. 

But we should also do them because this 
nation will know little tranquillity and peace 
until all Americans have an opportunity to 
share in her well-being. 

We must understand that now the ques- 
tion is not whether all men shall have a 
full measure of freedom and justice, but how 
it shall be provided. 

Thirdly, we must enlist new allies in our 
struggle against discrimination and deriva- 
tion—from business, labor, religious and 
community groups 

We know that in recent years impressive 
strides have been made by both business and 
labor in rooting out blatant forms of job 
discrimination based on race or color. 

The next phase of the battle will be less 
dramatic, and it will attract a smaller num- 
ber of those interested in the simple issues 
and the easy victories. Yet this next 
phase—one of the nuts and bolts of the ex- 
pansion of employment opportunities—is 
vital. 

Outmoded training programs, biased test- 
ing and recruitment procedures, apprentice- 
ship requirements and promotion patterns 
can deny equal employment opportunity as 
effectively as the old fashioned “white only” 
classified ads. 

We must take vigorous affirmative action 
through skillfully designed training pro- 
grams to help compensate persons who have 
been denied all opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for today’s job market. 

We must give special attention to working 
out equitable procedures so that arrest rec- 
ords, juvenile offenses, and lack of a high 
school diploma are not permanent barriers 
to employment where a person has otherwise 
established his trustworthiness and ability. 

Federal departments and agencies are now 
sponsoring a number of innovative programs 
so that equal employment opportunity will 
exist in fact, as well as in law. Private in- 
dustry must be more willing to exeriment as 
we seek workable solutions to these knotty 
problems. 

The time has come to broaden the base of 
the civil rights movement. . to reach out 
into the community and enlist vital new 
sources of energy and strength. 

Here the NAACP has an especially im- 
portant role to play. You have traditionally 
sought close cooperation among churches, 
labor unions, business groups, and service 


clubs. We must now reach out even further 
with the message: “Brother, we need you 
for freedom.” 


This appeal cuts to the core of those 
questions of philosophy and of strategy which 
currently engaged the civil rights movement. 

It seems to me fundamental that we can- 
not embrace the dogma of the oppressors— 
the notion that somehow a person's skin 
color determines his worthiness or unworthi- 
ness. 

Yes, racism is racism—and there is no room 
in America for racism of any color. 

And we must reject calls for racism, wheth- 
er they come from a throat that is white or 
one that is black. 

Legitimate pride in the achievements and 
contributions of one’s forebears is, of course, 
another matter. One of the great tragedies of 
America has been that so few persons— 
white or black—appreciate the remarkable 
contributions of Negroes to this nation’s his- 
tory. 

How many of us, for example, know that 
26 of the 44 settlers who established this 
city of Los Angeles in 1781 were Negroes? 

But pride in Negro history and achieve- 
ment should establish a basis upon which to 
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build a new climate of mutual respect among 
all elements of society—not false doctrines of 
racial superiority. We must strive to create 
a society in which the aims of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the civil rights movement can be 
achieved. And, always remember, we seek 
advancement ... not apartheid. 

Negroes have been a part of America since 
Jamestown. They suffered—and survived— 
the cruel yoke of slavery. They have experi- 
enced hardship and discrimination of a 
severity and duration that no group of 
Americans has known. And the basis for 
this brutality has been segregation and ex- 
clusion—on terms imposed by the white 
majority. 

Today this system is being torn down 
through the concerted efforts of both white 
and Negroes. We must strive to perfect one 
citizenship, one destiny for all Americans. 

Integration must be recognized as an es- 
sential means to the ends we are seeking— 
the ends of freedom, justice and equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. 

And if there are areas in this country 
where meaningful integration is not a real- 
istic prospect—as there are, in both the 
South and the North—then the true remedy 
lies in creating these conditions as quickly 
as possible. 

As President Johnson said in his historic 
address at Howard University, “In far too 
many ways American Negroes have been an- 
other nation: deprived of freedom, crippled 
by hatred, the doors of opportunity closed 
to hope.” 

Who, in similar circumstances, might not 
feel within him the responsive echo to the 
cries of power and hostile pride? 

Who, in similar circumstances, might not 
finally lose faith and patience with state- 
ments of good intention which were seldom 
translated into action? 

Our response to these cries of outrage and 
despair must be hard, visible evidence—evi- 
dence that a man can see and feel and meas- 
ure in his city . his job... his home 

. . his children . . his own sense of dig- 
nity and self-respect. 

Today, after far too long, we are beginning 
to see that evidence. The road to freedom 
has been obscured far too many years by 
hatred and habit, by anger and apathy. But 
it now lies clearly in view. 

We march down that road not in separate 
columns to the sound of martial music 
heralding the approach of clashing armies. 

We march, instead, together—to the sound 
of a song echoed by free people everywhere, 
of all colors, of all races, in every land: 


“Stony the road we trod 
Bitter the chastening rod 
Facing the rising sun of our new day 


Let us, together, hand-in-hand, march on 
till victory is won 


Budget Bureau Policy Threatens To En- 
danger Soil Conservation Service Wa- 
tershed Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to express my deep concern 
over the Bureau of the Budget’s recently 
adopted policy with regard to new proj- 
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ects under the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service watershed program. 

Since last December, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service has sent 51 new water- 
shed work plans to the Budget Bureau 
for review. In the past, the Budget Bu- 
reau has checked watershed work plans 
and, if no objections to their economic 
feasibility were found, has transmitted 
the projects to the Congress for review 
and approval by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. Un- 
der provisions of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, projects 
with a single structure of more than 
4,000 acre-feet capacity are sent for re- 
view and approval to the House and 
Senate Public Works Committees, and 
projects with a single structure of less 
than 4,000 acre-feet capacity are sent to 
the House and Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees. The provision for review and 
approval by congressional committees 
has been part of the law since it was en- 
acted in 1954. 

Within the last month or so, however, 
the Budget Bureau has changed its long- 
established policy and has refused to 
send any new watershed projects to the 
Congress for review and approval, re- 
gardless of the merits of any of the in- 
dividual projects. Asa result, all 51 new 
watershed work plans are still pending 
in the Budget Bureau and, even though 
there has been no change in the law, the 
appropriate committees of the House and 
Senate have not been given an opportu- 
nity to review and approve these new 
watershed projects. This new policy of 
the Budget Bureau threatens to endan- 
ger one of the most effective programs 
for soil and water conservation. 

It is my understanding that the Budget 
Bureau has held up these watershed 
projects because of a contention that the 
provision for congressional review and 
approval of individual projects is an un- 
constitutional infringement on the 
power of the executive branch. Very 
frankly, I do not think this matter in- 
volves any great constitutional crisis. 
The Soil Conservation Service water- 
shed program has operated under the 
provision for congressional review and 
approval of individual projects for a 
dozen years. During this time, the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees have approved 293 projects, and the 
House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittees have approved 153. In other 
words, 446 watershed projects have been 
approved under the present provisions 
of the law, and there have been no pre- 
vious complaints that this law violated 
the Constitution. Only last year the 
Congress, with the approval of the ex- 
ecutive branch, amended the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act so 
as to permit Soil Conservation Service to 
provide assistance to watersheds with 
structures of up to 12,500 acre-feet flood 
detention capacity. Nothing was said 
at that time about the possible uncon- 
stitutionality of review and approval of 
these projects by congressional commit- 
tees. In fact, it was not until late May 
of this year that Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice officials first learned of the Budget 
Bureau’s objections to this procedure. 
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If the Budget Bureau’s new policy is 
not reversed, and if the new watershed 
work plans are not sent to the Congress 
for review and approval, it will be ex- 
tremely unfair to the local officials who 
have spent years preparing detailed plans 
for these projects. Among the projects 
now being held up by the Budget Bureau 
is the Three Mile Creek Watershed, 
which is of great importance to the Union 
County area in Iowa. This project was 
officially proposed in 1958 and it has 
been in the planning stage since January 
1961, more than 5 years ago. After a 
great deal of hard work on the part of 
the local sponsors, plans for the Three 
Mile Creek project were sent to the 
Budget Bureau on April 25, 1966. This 
project, which I have been following 
closely for more than a year, would pro- 
vide valuable soil conservation, flood 
control and recreation benefits to the 
Union County area. In addition, it would 
offer a source of municipal water supply 
to the town of Afton, which has been 
hampered by acute water shortages in 
the past. And, in the long run, the Three 
Mile Creek Watershed would provide the 
basis for future economic growth in the 
area. I feel it would be most unfortu- 
nate if this project, as well as the others 
pending with the Budget Bureau, were 
delayed by a dispute over abstract legal- 
ities. 

In my opinion, the Soil Conservation 
Service watershed program is far too 
valuable to be endangered by arguments 
over the alleged unconstitutionality of a 
law which has been in operation with- 
out previous objections for a dozen years. 
Any question as to the constitutionality 
of the provision for congressional ap- 
proval of projects can be resolved at a 
later date, when the Congress has the 
time to consider the matter with care. 
In any event, if there is anything certain 
about this dispute, it is that nothing in 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act authorizes the Budget Bu- 
reau to deliberately hold up projects 
which merit approval. I therefore think 
the Budget Bureau should reverse its 
policy of holding up watershed work 
plans and allow this program to move 
forward, as it has in the past, under the 
procedures established by law. 


Salute to Our Two-Party System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

SALUTE TO OUR Two-Party SYSTEM 
(An address by the Honorable GERALD R. 

Forp before the American Heritage Foun- 

dation’s Northeastern Regional Vote Work- 

shop, Philadelphia, Bellevue-Stratford 

Hotel, July 11, 1966) 

When those who are deep in the political 
battle—like Mr. Bailey and me—are invited 
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to give non-partisan talks, we are forced to 
make some major readjustments in the con- 
tent of our remarks. 

Mr. Bailey and I have to make such re- 
adjustments not only because of the nature 
of this audience but also because of the place 
selected for this conference. We are meet- 
ing in the City of Brotherly Love. We 
shouldn't forget that this evening. 

Among other things, we have to write a 
new speech. That basic talk for partisan 
gatherings which we give over and over again 
has to be scrapped. Even the jokes have to 
go because partisan political humor just 
doesn’t seem funny to those outside the 
ranks of party faithful. 

Tonight we salute the two-party system, 
the political system that our Nation has had 
almost from its beginnings. As the repre- 
sentative of what is temporarily the minor- 
ity party, I want to thank the American 
Heritage Foundation for the valuable work 
which it has done for many years to give 
life and meaning to that system. I con- 
gratulate the Foundation on the inaugura- 
tion of these Regional Vote Workshops, and 
I wish you success in your 1966 Nonpartisan 
Register and Vote Campaign. 

The work that the Foundation is doing 
looks to nurturing in the hearts of all citizens 
the ideals of democratic government. Unless 
these ideals flourish there, no constitution, 
no law, certainly no political party or its 
leadership can maintain the health of our 
political system. 

In 1960 the Democrats alleged a “missile 
gap.” Republicans from General Eisenhower 
on down denied the charge. In 1966 the Re- 
publicans contend there is a White House 
“credibility gap.” John Bailey will protest 
vehemently. But both of us will likely agree 
there is a “commitment gap” on the part of 
too many Americans. What we need is a 
commitment to broad, staunch, and con- 
structive support for the two-party system. 

Several centuries ago, the Italian poet 
Dante put it this way: “The hottest places 
in hell are reserved for those who, in a period 
of moral crisis, maintain their neutrality.” 
My plea is that all Americans discard political 
neutrality and enlist in the battle to preserve 
the two-party system. 

What is called for, I sincerely believe, is a 
decision by more and more Americans to 
renounce political neutrality during elections 
and to bring their entire individual effort to 
bear on behalf of candidates who meet their 
rigid specifications of honor and outlook. 

As individuals, you have the responsibility 
and duty to become actively engaged in par- 
tisan politics, I am not here as a recruiter 
for the Republican Party although I will be 
glad to take applications at the door. What 
I am saying is that you cannot, as individ- 
uals, expect to achieve concrete political re- 
sults if you are unwilling to join and work 
for the party of your choice. It is only with- 
in a party that you can help to determine 
party policy, help select candidates for party 
nomination and work for their eventual elec- 
tion. It is only within a political party that 
you can till and fertilize the soil which will 
produce the kind of legislators who will, for 
example, get some of our basic problems, 
state and national, out of petty politics. 
Many like myself in the political arena are 
disappointed that more of our highly mo- 
tivated citizens are not working as actively 
as they should be in a political party. 

What the Foundation is aiming at is the 
broadest type of citizen participation in the 
political process. It is a goal that deserves 
the unstinting support of both great Ameri- 
can political parties. 

The political party is the agency, and really 
the only agency, through which citizens can 
fully and effectively participate in the polit- 
ical process. 

Where there is freedom, there will be more 
than a single political party, for free men 
will not all think alike, 
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It may seem strange that the founding 
fathers viewed the growth of parties with 
alarm. They made no provision for them in 
the Constitution. George Washington warned 
his countrymen against them in his Fare- 
well Address. Our forefathers’ apprehension 
was not without reason, Political wars in 
the England of their time were characterized 
by bitter party strife and divisive partisan- 
ship. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who started our 
two-party system. You might say that as 
vice-president he was the first minority 
leader on Capitol Hill. 

Jefferson thereby added to the constitu- 
tional checks and balances another safe- 
guard in our experiment in democratic gov- 
ernment, It has saved the nation from the 
oppression which so often characterizes those 
countries where a single political party 
dominates every aspect of political life and, 
unchecked, stifles all dissent. And it has 
saved the nation from the anarchy and chaos 
which so often characterizes those countries 
where every conceivable faction organizes 
itself into an independent political party. 

Elihu Root called the two-party system a 
sign of political maturity. The two-party 
system guarantees a wide appeal to the elec- 
torate and it increases the chances for co- 
herence and stability in government. It 
avoids the irresponsibility of factionalism 
which, at best, operates to allow popular con- 
trol in a one-party state. More important 
than these theoretical considerations is the 
fact that the two-party system, in the con- 
text of America, her institutions and tradi- 
tions, has met the test of history. It works. 
It is an important part of that complex set 
of balances and mechanisms that have made 
the American experiment in democratic gov- 
ernment the world’s greatest success story. 

Under Jefferson’s innovation, America has 
prospered, maintaining always her commit- 
ment to both majority rule and freedom of 
dissent. Many countries, particularly in 
Latin America, have copied our Constitution. 
And in many cases they have met with re- 
peated failure. One of the keys to under- 
standing why is their inability to develop a 
two-party system. 

A goal of this Northeastern Regional Vote 
Workshop is to consider ways to sharpen the 
cutting edges of our two-party system. The 
problem was never stated better than it was 
some forty years ago by the prominent Brit- 
ish writer, Mr. J. A. Spender. The probiem, 
he said, “is to convince our fellow country- 
men that to have political convictions, to 
join a party, to work for it, and to support 
it out of their purses, so far as means allow, 
are among duties of all citizens, and cannot 
be neglected without serious harm to the 
country.” This is one of the great unsolved 
problems of democracy. Until we solve it, 
our two-party system and the very quality of 
our government will be defective. 

The indices of citizen involvement in pol- 
itics do not tell an encouraging story in the 
United States. The percentage of citizens 
of voting age who have voted in recent pres- 
idential elections has hovered about the 
level of 60 per cent. In off-year Congres- 
sional elections, it has been running be- 
tween 45 and 49 per cent. In local elections 
a turnout of 30 to 40 per cent is common. 
These levels of voter participation do not 
compare favorably with those of advanced 
nations with a democratic form of govern- 
ment in other parts of the world. 

With less than two-thirds of the potential 
electorate actually voting, how many less 
ever actively work for a political party or 
for candidates for office? And of those who 
work—performing the important role of in- 
forming their fellow citizens—how many less 
ever make a financial contribution? The 
number gets smaller and smaller, and di- 
minishing with it is the effectiveness of our 


two-party system. 
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Particularly acute is the need for an ade- 
quate financial foundation, one consistent 
with democratic principles. Herbert Alex- 
ander, Staff Director of President Kennedy’s 
Commission on Campaign Costs, has put the 
costs of 1964 campaigns at 200 million dol- 
lars. Such expenditures are not unjustiflably 
large in campaigns directed toward a po- 
tential electorate of more than 100 million 
who are asked to vote for at least 200,000 
offices of some significance. 

Only about 10 per cent of adult Americans 
ever contribute to election campaigns. This 
figure is significantly higher than it was fifty 
or even twenty-five years ago, but it is still 
far too low. It is not healthy for the costs 
of democracy to be met by so few. The day 
when political parties can sit back and de- 
pend on large contributors must end. Our 
election costs must be covered without 
jeopardizing our public morals. Our goal 
should be securing ever more contributors to 
our political parties on a regular year-round 
basis. The wider the base of party funds, 
the less suspicion there can be of improper 
influence. There is a job to be done. Recent 
data from the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center shows that less than half 
of those interviewed had ever heard of efforts 
to raise money for campaign expenses. 
Eighty-five had never been asked to con- 
tribute. Only one out of fifty had ever par- 
ticipated in a campaign fund-raising drive. 
When asked if they would contribute if ap- 
proached, a fourth said yes, while 58 per cent 
replied no. 

Our failure here is deplorable—and even 
more so because we raise annually through- 
out the country large sums for welfare and 
other community needs. Is the well-being of 
our political system any less important? 
With hard work and organization, and with 
the help of groups like the American Herl- 
tage Foundation, our political parties can 
meet this test. My own party has made 
strides in this direction. Since 1963 a sub- 
stantial portion of the operating budget of 
the Republican National Committee has 
been met by annual ten-dollar sustaining 
memberships. In 1964, through the exten- 
sive use of direct mail and television appeals, 
72 per cent of the contributions for the 
Republican presidential campaign came in 
sums less than 500 dollars. Only 30 per cent 
of the contributions to the Democrats came 
in these smaller sums. But establishing the 
measuring rod at 500 dollars is still setting it 
awfully high. There is much more that both 
parties can do and must do to interest the 
individual citizen of limited means in in- 
vesting in our political process. Until we 
do—until the costs of democracy are appor- 
tioned democratically—our two-party sys- 
tem will not be doing the best job it can. 

In the field of legislation there is also 
much that can be done. Efforts here are 
generally aimed at restraining abuses in rais- 
ing and spending campaign funds. 

I suggest that it is time to emphasize the 
need for adequate financing of parties and 
candidates through mass contributions of 
small amounts. The present methods of 
fund-raising too often shut out of elective 
office men and women who lack substantial 
personal funds or lack personal access to 
great wealth. 

There are other steps that can be taken to 
lighten the burden of campaign costs—no- 
tably modifying the restrictions of Section 
315 of the Federal Communications Act—the 
equal time provision—which operates to pre- 
vent television and radio stations from pro- 
viding free time to candidates for office. 

Those who discuss the inadequate par- 
ticipation of citizens in the political process 
generally center their fire on the citizen. He 
is denounced by critics as apathetic, unin- 
formed, and uninterested. 

I feel that the indictment must be ex- 
tended to cover politicians and perhaps 
others in our society. If the citizen is un- 
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interested, is this lack of interest due to 
some degree to the failure of politicians to 
offer something that will arouse his inter- 
est? If he is uninformed, is it because much 
political oratory is not really informative? 
Some will contend—perhaps it’s an alibi— 
that they just can't get the facts from any 
source. 

There is need for drastic reform of cam- 
paign procedures that go back to the horse- 
and-buggy era. Something in this direction 
is being done by the Republican National 
Committee. On the suggestion of President 
Eisenhower, Chairman Bliss has a commis- 
sion at work studying the quadrennial na- 
tional convention with a view to stream- 
lining this venerable but soporific institu- 
tion. 

This is a start, but much more is needed 
if campaigns are better to serve the purpose 
of spreading information and capturing pub- 
lic interest 

In 1968 I hope that televised debates be- 
tween presidential candidates, so successful 
in attracting public interest in the 1960 
campaign, will be conducted again. I see 
little merit in the argument that any in- 
cumbent president should not engage in de- 
bate with his opponent. I believe President 
Kennedy would have debated his Republican 
challenger in 1964 had he lived to run for 
reelection—and the voters would have been 
the beneficiaries. 

If, however, the candidates themselves are 
unwilling to engage in debate, they could 
designate spokesmen to participate in joint 
televised appearances on their behalf. 

Debate between the parties should be prac- 
ticed far more widely than it is at present. 
Although I attach special importance to de- 
bate in presidential campaigns, there should 
be 2 running debate between party spokes- 
men at all political levels at all times. There 
are always important issues. There are al- 
ways differences of opinion on some of them. 
The parties would be strengthened, the pub- 
lic would be better informed, and policy de- 
cisions would be made more wisely if we 
argued out things before the public. 

To talk of the two-party system is to invite 
attention to the woes of the minority party. 
I shall refrain from inflicting on you any 
long list of complaints, but I do want to 
express one fear which, if justified, should 
be of concern to all regardless of party. 

It is not easy for the minority to make 
its voice heard. In this age of mass com- 
munication, the Office of the President domi- 
nates the American political scene. The eyes 
of the nation and the world are fixed upon 
it. And rightly so. Its power is awesome, as 
is the responsibility which confronts the man 
who possesses it. It is power to do enormous 
good. But the great power to do good is, at 
its root, simply great power. Free men must 
be able to check it and challenge it, lest it 
consume them. 

If free men cannot check and challenge it, 
then we do have one-party rule. If it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for them to do 
so, then we have begun a journey down a 
dangerous road. 

We seek in our political life the attainment 
of justice and the containment of power. 
The two-party system plays a vital role in 
the struggle to achieve these goals. By pro- 
viding debate and discussion it helps us 
travel a much surer course toward justice for 
all our citizens. 

The minority must be able to get its views 
out to the people. I hope that the minority 
State of the Union Message, first delivered 
this year, will become a permanent institu- 
tion—given time and prominence correspond- 
ing to that of the President. 

Although I speak tonight for the minority, 
the Republicans, I do not believe that those 
in the minority can or should sit back and 
bide their time. There are some, a very 
few fortunately, who argue that the minority 
should await a national disaster at home or 
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abroad and then move in, pick up the pieces 
and build from the shambles. This I con- 
tend is neither the tradition nor the heritage 
of the Republican Party in the 1960’s. This 
was not the role of the Republican Party 
under Lincoln or Eisenhower. It was not the 
role of the Democrats in their dark days in 
the minority in the 1920's. We must by the 
competence of our candidates, by the record 
of legislators and administrators and by the 
philosophy that we espouse earn the respect 
of our fellow citizens. 

My suggestions only touch the surface. In 
the final analysis the future of our two- 
party system depends on the courage and 
conviction of all Americans—of whatever 
political stripe—and their commitment to the 
values of majority rule and freedom of dis- 
sent. 

These values are the heritage of all Ameri- 
cans. They are values that will be preserved 
only through strengthening the two-party 
system. 


“South Louisiana Hayride,” With Its Deep 
South Western Music of Ponchatoula, 
La., Threatens To Outdo Nashville, 
Tenn.—Home of “Grand Old Opry” — 
It Has Many Rabid Fans, Famous 
Stars, and Abounds With Colorful En- 
tertainment Every Saturday Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it used 
to be that you would have to go to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on a Saturday night to see 
and hear good old country western music 
played by famous artists who come from 
far and wide to join together each week 
for the famous “Grand Ole Opry” show. 

But this Tennessee monopoly is about 
to be challenged by one of the best west- 
ern Saturday night performances in the 
Deep South, and people come from miles 
around, from anywhere and almost 
everywhere to see Ponchatoula’s pride 
and joy, the “South Louisiana Hayride.” 

Unlike the famous stage show— 
namely, “Louisiana Hayride,” which 
many years ago was a Broadway hit, 
starring Carol Bruce and other celebri- 
ties, “South Louisiana Hayride” could 
almost be considered a distant cousin of 
a stage show musical comedy which ran 
for years on Broadway and across the 
Nation. “South Louisiana Hayride” is 
not a nightly production of the same 
show, but a brandnew one, every Satur- 
day night, that packs them in with stand- 
ing room only, to bring fame and wide- 
spread publicity to the colorful little city 
of Ponchatoula with its famous and even 
fabulous western music. 

Ponchatoula used to boast it was the 
“Cypress Capital of the World” with two 
giant cypress sawmills, one owned by the 
husband of a famous yesteryear movie 
star, Marguerite Clark, which have long 
since disappeared. But, today some peo- 
ple call it the “Little Athletic Capital of 
the United States,” with championship 
American Legion baseball teams and 
tournaments and championship semipro 
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baseball teams. And in the spring of the 
year you can always get a big dish of the 
finest strawberries in the whole wide 
world. 

When famous western music stars ar- 
rive in Ponchatoula for this 8 o’clock 
hayride every Saturday night, things 
really begin to happen. Mothers and 
fathers, sons and daughters, come from 
every direction, both near and far, and 
come early to try to get a seat. 

This hayride western show happened, 
almost by coincidence, because Stanley 
Cowen wondered why our people of this 
area could not have a fine, clean show 
each week to entertain them after a week 
of hard work. His father, M. A. Cowen, 
affectionately known as “Dunk,” said: 

Son, you are right—if you do it right with 
good western music and fix it so that any 
man would be as glad to see his daughter 
there, as in a church, you cannot miss, and 
I will back you all the way. 


That is just what happened and even 
those few critics who said it might last 
6 months have joined in applauding all 
the fame that the “South Louisiana Hay- 
ride” has been bringing to this country- 
side ever since it started in February of 
1964. 

Working with Stanley Cowen was a 
western music stalwart named Lloyd 
“Hank” Jones, who not only has a thriv- 
ing insurance business, but carries on a 
little politics along the way, holding an 
important elected office as police jury- 
man for the seventh ward of Tangipahoa 
Parish. 

Every Saturday night, at about 8 
o’clock as the crowds pull in, those who 
cannot get a prize seat just stay home 
and turn on the popular radio station, 
WFPR, that has a listening audience of 
well over 100,000 folks, and with the tal- 
ented aid of “Rube” Rogers, known far 
and wide as the original “Country Boy,” 
Terrel McCrory and George Holly, all of 
the neighboring city of Hammond, the 
show is brought by this radio station, to 
all the armchair fans who sit at home 
listening to Rube opening up: 

Get comfortable, just take off your shoes, 
you'll feel better, get the coffee poured 
around cause here comes the show you have 
been waiting for. 


And with big time flare on comes one 
of the most unusual and entertaining 
western shows to the delight of thou- 
sands who take their hillbilly and west- 
ern music so seriously. Many will drive 
miles to hear their favorite stars. 

RCA Victor thought so much of this 
Ponchatoula Hayride talent that they 
sent in to Ponchatoula over a million 
dollars worth of recording equipment to 
make the Porter Wagoner album, en- 
titled “Porter Wagoner on the Road,” 
with other favorite stars Norma Jean 
and “Speck” Rhodes participating. Few, 
if any western music stars enjoy the pop- 
ularity of Porter Wagoner. This very 
album made at the Ponchatoula Hayride 
is near top spot in the Nation’s ratings 
of like albums. With Porter Wagoner 
and other stars, this show has attained 
worldwide publicity, while the loyal folks 
of Ponchatoula, with a twinkle in their 
eye, will usually say “whether it’s western 
music with Porter Wagoner at our ‘South 
Louisiana Hayride’ or a championship 
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American Legion baseball team, or a 
championship high school football team, 
Ponchatoula always brings home the 
‘bacon.’ ” 

And on any Saturday night, it is not 
uncommon to see people from as far 
away as Florida or California or even see 
Louisiana’s most successful and popular 
Gov. John J. McKeithen with his family 
sitting right there in the front row, or a 
U.S. Congressman, or a visiting US. 
Senator—they all come, and sometimes 
as many as 2,000 or 3,000 at a time to 
see their favorite, the “family fun show,” 
with folks of all ages from 2 to 92. Some 
doubted it all could happen, but thanks 
to Stanley Cowen, his fine father, 
“Dunk,” Hank Jones, Country Boy Rube 
Rogers, George Holly and others, it did 
happen. And the only thing that wor- 
ries the people of Ponchatoula is that 
many might start calling their show, the 
“little grand ole opry” of the Deep South 
and that would be terrible, because they, 
are so proud, that they never want to 
change the name of the “South Louisiana 
Hayride” which they love so dearly. 


Congressman Horton Commends Con- 
stituents’ Help for Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 12, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in tribute to certain of my constituents 
who are presently in Vietnam and to 
indicate the pride I feel for what they 
have been able to accomplish in support 
of our men and mission there. 

Among the items to which I wish to 
call my colleagues’ attention are a series 
of articles written by Mr. Ross Boyle, 
former president of the Rochester Junior 
Chamber of Commerce who resigned in 
February to go to South Vietnam as a 
consultant to the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. These articles pub- 
lished by the Rochester, N.Y., Times- 
Union demonstrate clearly the service 
which Mr. Boyle has accomplished in 
informing the people of Rochester of the 
present situation in Vietnam as well as 
the contribution that his activities have 
made in bettering the economic and so- 
cial conditions of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

In support of Mr. Boyle’s work, the 
Jaycees of Rochester have recorded a 
series of comments from people in our 
community and sent this tape to him. 
Mr. Boyle is playing this tape in various 
places as another example of the feelings 
his fellow Americans have for South 
Vietnam. I was pleased to record my 
comments for this purpose and would 
like to share them with my colleagues, 
as well: 

To Ross Boyle, past President of the 
Rochester Jaycees and now currently serv- 
ing with the Agency for International De- 


velopment in Viet Nam, I wish to thank you 
for informing Rochesterians of conditions in 
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Viet Nam by your articles which have ap- 
peared in our local newspapers. I hope you 
will play this tape in many places in Viet 
Nam so that Rochesterians and other service- 
men will know of your country's gratitude for 
the important mission you are performing. 
As a member of the United States Congress, 
I can assure you that we in Washington are 
very much aware that full freedom for South 
Viet Nam means economic self-sufficiency as 
well as military security. In both of these 
areas, I am pledged to doing all in my power 
to insure the provision of whatever assist- 
ance is required for success. I join your fel- 
low Americans in saluting you for helping to 
carry around the world our philosophy of 
freedom. Clearly our goal in Viet Nam is 
freedom—freedom for the individual, free- 
dom in government, and freedom of a na- 
tion's future. 


Mr. Speaker, with permission, I would 
like to have inserted here in the RECORD 
one of Mr. Boyle’s early columns. I think 
it demonstrates very clearly the insight of 
Mr. Boyle into the situation in Vietnam 
and our effort there. Also I think it 
demonstrates that the people of Roches- 
ter are being given an excellent perspec- 
tive with which to view conditions in 
South Vietnam. 

The column follows: 

VIETNAMESE SELF-HELP “WELL PLANNED” 

(By M. Ross Boyle) 


U.S. Empassy, Saicon,—It is, of course, im- 
possible to be here in Viet Nam more than 
two or three days without developing opin- 
ions. Anyone who is here a week automat- 
ically is classified as an expert on Viet Nam 
and its problems. However, since I have now 
been here a month, I am beginning to realize 
how unexpert my ideas on how to win the 
war and the peace are. But there is one as- 
pect of our U.S. involvement here which I 
would like to emphasize. 

The war in Viet Nam is in the headlines 
every day—number of military actions, num- 
ber dead, wounded, captured, number of mis- 
sions flown. Now, following the Honolulu 
Conference, even the struggle for improving 
the lot of the Vietnamese people is getting 
some coverage because Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Gardner have both 
come to review the situation with large 
parties of experts and have made many 
recommendations on returning to the U.S. 

The day-to-day job that is being done and 
has been done for the last 10 years and more 
by the men and women of the United States 
Agency for International Development 
(USAID) here in Viet Nam is generally ig- 
nored. These Americans, now numbering 
more than 800, along with several hundred 
assistants from other areas of the Far East 
and over 1,000 Vietnamese, work quietly but 
effectively with the government of Viet Nam 
to provide the people with improved educa- 
tion, better living facilities, adequate food, 
and a better understanding of a democratic 
way of life. 
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Contrary to popular opinion in the U.S., 
this task is not accomplished by merely giv- 
ing away American dollars and commodities. 
Dedicated men work long hours, seven days a 
week, planning a well balanced program de- 
signed to help the people help themselves. 

Some of the most successful programs run 
here are self-help projects in which the U.S. 
provides a hamlet with a few bags of cement 
and some aluminum roofing material and 
the people build themselves a school. They 
then identify themselves with that school 
and if the Viet Cong attempt to destroy it, 
they lose the support of even the portion of 
the hamlet population that had been VC 
sympathizers. 

To implement projects of this kind we have 
province representatives who live and work 
in every one of the 43 provinces of South Viet 
Nam, They act as advisors to the Vietnamese 
province chief, construction engineers, truck 
drivers, friend, midwife, and whatever else 
is needed to show the people the good side of 
the American. 

I have just returned from a two day trip 
during which I visited province representa- 
tives in Nha Trang, Cam Ranh City, Ban Me 
Thuot, and Bao Hoc. They were proud of the 
accomplishments which the people in their 
areas had made—schools, refugee centers, 
orphanages, new market places, agricultural 
experimental stations, and many others. 
They were also concerned about how much 
more needed to be done. They are dedicated 
and enthusiastic. 

If we are able to achieve any real lasting 
success here in Viet Nam, it will be men like 
those in AID who will be responsible because 
they live with the problem every day. 

Two of the people I have met here in the 
mission are ex-Rochesterians—Bob Klein is 
mission program officer, responsible for plan- 
ning the projects to be implemented 
throughout the country. He lived in 
Brighton and worked at Kodak Park for six 
years from 1958 to 1964. Ray Gordon is head 
of the Food For Peace operation here. Sev- 
eral years ago he was employed by the Gan- 
nett Newspapers. 

This is an operation which probably will 
play as big a part as the military operations 
under Gen. Westmoreland in any long range 
success which will be achieved here but the 
American people hear too much about the 
war effort and military buildup and not 
enough about the people-to-people civilian 
effort being undertaken. 

It will do us no good to win battles unless 
we can follow them up with well planned 
and well implemented programs of social re- 
form. That is what only 800 American ci- 
vilians (not 225,000 troops) are undertaking. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to pay trib- 
ute to another of my constituents, 
Peter R. Liebschutz, who also is acting 
as a consultant to the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. I had the op- 
portunity to meet with Mr. Liebschutz 
on the steps of the Capitol just before his 
departure for Vietnam earlier this year 
and talked with him about his forth- 
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coming work. Recognition also should 
be given to Mr. Kenneth Halaby, of 
Rochester, who had joined Mr. Boyle and 
Mr. Liebschutz in Saigon with AID. 
Realizing the sacrifices that these men 
have made to take leave of their regu- 
lar jobs for a period of 6 to 8 months, 
it is a privilege to commend them pub- 
licly in the hopes that such actions and 
their mission will not be forgotten in the 
context of combat. 

On March 12 I said in addressing the 
Rochester chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking: 

Economic assistance alone cannot con- 
tinue as an effective diplomatic device. We 
need to encourage popular participation of 
the people in these foreign lands so that 


they are partners in the progress of their 
country. 


It is in this area that the Agency for 
International Development performs a 
vital function and it is to men like Boyle, 
Liebschutz, and Halaby that credit can 
be given for the structure of such pro- 
grams as they exist today in Vietnam. 
We must never overlook the fact that 
private individuals like these men are 
working daily in order to guarantee that 
a free South Vietnam will be able to sur- 
vive and grow in the years following the 
cessation of hostilities in that land. 

I also am pleased to take note cf the 
efforts of the 31 students in the Twelve 
Corners School in Brighton, N.Y., who 
have sent gifts to be used in an orphan- 
age in Saigon. The students are mem- 
bers of Mrs. Susan Davis’ fourth grade 
class. 

The schoolchildren have mailed boxes 
of clothing, soap, toothbrushes, tooth- 
paste, bandages, towels, washcloths, and 
toys to Army Capt. Hilton Bicknell in 
Vietnam. Captain Bicknell in turn dis- 
tributed the items to the children of one 
of Saigon’s orphanages. 

The idea originated with 9-year-old 
Lauren Crawford, who was acquainted 
with Captain Bicknell’s family. Lauren 
interested her fourth grade classmates 
in the idea, and through their combined 
efforts immeasurable good was accom- 
plished in Vietnam. 

I salute these children and their eld- 
ers who through their own abilities and 
initiative have done so much to help the 
Vietnamese people. I urge my colleagues 
and all who might take note of this 
speech to explore similar avenues of as- 
sistance to Vietnam. I firmly believe 
that the road to peace and prosperity in 
Vietnam will be paved with the contribu- 
tions made by Americans and Viet- 
namese working together today. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepbnespay, Jury 13, 1966 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Benedetto Pascale, minister, Sil- 
ver Lake Baptist Church, Belleville, N.J., 
offered the following prayer: 

Cause me to know the way wherein I 
should walk —Psalm 143: 8. 

O God, our Father, we invoke Thy name 
at the opening of this House of Repre- 
sentatives of our Nation. We ask for 


Thy divine wisdom and guidance in all 
their deliberations. Give them vision 
and inspiration to see the end from the 
beginning. Endow them with patriotic 
motives and unselfish service, that at the 
end of the day they may hear Thy divine 
voice saying to them “well done.” 

In these pressing times, may Thy di- 
vine guidance point the way wherein we 
should walk. Turn our reproach into 
praise, and our fear into faith. Help us 
to measure our success by the unselfish 
service we render. 


We thank Thee, O Lord, for men and 
women of deep devotion and dedication 
who have made this Nation great. Give 
us a new sense of duty, responsibility, and 
appreciation that we may add greater 
luster to this heritage. In the name of 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, 
to provide for reimbursement of certain moy- 
ing expenses of employees, and to authorize 
payment of expenses for storage of household 
goods and personal effects of employees 
assigned to isolated duty stations within the 
continental United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 139. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals to commemorate the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the founding of Poland. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3034. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility inves- 
tigations of certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals; 

S. 3112. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
so as to authorize grants to air pollution 
control agencies for maintenance of air pol- 
lution control programs in addition to 
present authority for grants to develop, estab- 
lish, or improve such programs; make the 
use of appropriations under the act more 
flexible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations under the act and deleting 
the provision limiting the total of grants for 
support of air pollution control programs to 
20 percent of the total appropriation for any 
year; extend the duration of the programs 
authorized by the act; and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3467. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for chil- 
dren. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of 
certain records of the U.S. Government,” 
appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARL- 
son members of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, on the part of the Senate, for the 
Disposition of Executive Papers referred 
to in the report of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 67-1. 


TO AUTHORIZE APPROPRIATIONS 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1967 
FOR PROCUREMENT OF AIR- 
CRAFT, MISSILES, NAVAL VES- 
SELS, AND TRACKED COMBAT 
VEHICLES, AND RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUA- 
TION FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 

announce that pursuant to the authority 

granted him on Tuesday, July 12, 1966, he 

did on that day sign the following en- 

rolled bill of the Senate: 

S. 2950. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 


tracked combat vehicles, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
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Armed Forces, and to maintain parity be- 
tween military and civilian pay, and for 
other purposes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES 
AND MEMORIALS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Libraries and Memorials of 
the Committee on House Administration 
be permitted to sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENT MAKES CLEAR THE 
ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THIS GENERATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in a his- 
toric speech last night to the American 
Alumni Council the President made clear 
the role of the United States in this 
generation. 

If any clarification of our policy was 
needed, that clarification was completely 
provided. 

The President not only described our 
goals in Vietnam, but he placed those 
goals in their total perspective. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s speech not 
only marked the end of isolation; it rec- 
ognized the scope of the American com- 
mitment to peace and freedom through- 
out the world. It clearly declared that 
freedom cannot exist very long any- 
where unless it exists everywhere; that 
there is no such thing as a white man’s 
peace or a Western peace or an Atlantic 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, our commitment, in order 
to have meaning, must be total, and 
not partial, global, and not regional. 

The Pacific, as well as the Atlantic, 
is a part of the world in which we live. 
America is not just involved in the At- 
lantic community—it is also involved in 
the Pacific community. 

More important, 20th-century America 
is a vital part of the entire world com- 
munity. The might and power of the 
United States are dedicated to one end 
and one end only—peace, freedom, and 
human decency throughout the world. 

If there was ever any doubt about 
America’s intentions, surely, the Presi- 
dent last night made clear what those 
intentions are. “ 

We seek no territory—no advantage— 
over any nation or any people—only 
freedom and decency. 

Our resolve is complete. 

Our aim is clear. 

Our duty is certain, 

We shall not fail. 
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Mr. Speaker, the President’s speech is 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 13, 1966] 
ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON CHINA 
Pouicy 

(WASHINGTON, July 12—Following is the 
text of President Johnson’s speech delivered 
by telephone to the American Alumni Coun- 
cil meeting at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.) 

As a former schoolteacher who turned to 
politics only to learn that all of life is a 
classroom, I have a very special respect for 
the work you do. 

My own career, which began in a little 
school in south Texas, owes a great deal to 
men and women like you who labor that 
others may learn. 

All my life, I have taken seriously the warn- 
ing that the world is engaged in a race be- 
tween education and chaos. For the last 
two and one-half years I have lived with the 
daily awareness that the fate of mankind 
depends on the outcome of that race. 

I came here tonight because you are com- 
mitted, in the name of education, to help 
decide that contest. It is the most impor- 
tant victory we can ever win. 


EACH MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


We have set out in this country to improve 
the quality of American life. We are con- 
cerned with each man’s opportunity to de- 
velop his talents. We are concerned with 
his environment—the cities and farms where 
he lives, the air he breathes, the water he 
drinks. We seek to enrich the schools that 
educate him and to improve the govern- 
ments that serve him. 

We are at war against the poverty that de- 
prives him, the unemployment that degrades 
him and the prejudice that defies him. 

As we look at other parts of the world, we 
see similar battles being fought in Asia, in 
Africa and in Latin America. On every hand 
we see thirst for independence, the struggle 
for progress and the frantic race between 
education and chaos. 

In all these regions we, too, have a stake. 

Now where are the stakes higher than in 
Asia. It is about Asia—and peace in Asia— 
that I wish to talk tonight. 


Asia is now the crucial arena of man's 
striving for independence and order—and for 
life itself. 

This is true because three out of every 
five people on this planet live in Asia. 

This is true because hundreds of mil- 
lions of them exist on less than 2 cents a 
day. 

And this is true because Communists in 
Asia still believe in force to achieve their 
goals. 

If enduring peace can come to Asia, all 
mankind will benefit. But if peace fails 
there, nowhere else will our achievements 
be secure, 

By peace in Asia, I do not mean simply 
the absence of armed hostilities. For where 
men hunger and hate, there can be no peace. 

I do not mean the peace of conquest. For 
humiliation can be the seedbed of war. 

And I do not mean simply the peace of 
the conference table. For peace is not writ- 
ten merely in the words of treaties, but in 
the day-by-day works of builders. 

The we seek in Asia is a peace of 
conciliation: between Communist states and 
their non-Communist neighbors; between 
rich nations and poor; between small nations 
and large; between men whose skins are 
brown and black and yellow and white; be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems and Buddhists 
and Christians. 

It is a peace that can only be sustained 
through the durable bonds of peace: through 
international trade; through the free flow 
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of people and ideas; through full participa- 
tion by all nations in an international com- 
munity under law, and through a common 
dedication to the great tasks of human 
progress and economic development. 

Is such a peace possible? 

With all my heart I believe it is. We 
are not there yet. We have a long way to 
journey. But the foundations for such a 
peace in Asia are being laid today as never 
before. They must be built on these 
essentials: 

m 

First is the determination of the United 
States to meet our obligations in Asia as a 
Pacific power. 

You have heard arguments the other way. 
They are built on the old belief that “East 
is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet.” 

They claim that we have no business but 
business interests in Asia; that Europe, not 
the Far East, is our proper “Sphere of in- 
terest”; that our commitments in Asia are 
not worth the resources they require; that 
the ocean is vast, the cultures alien, the 
languages strange and the races different. 

These arguments have been tested and 
found wanting. 

PARTNER OR PROBLEM 

They do not stand the test of geography: 
We are bounded not by one but two oceans— 
and whether by aircraft or ship, satellite or 
missile, the Pacific is as crossable as the 
Atlantic. 

They do not stand the test of common 
sense: The economic network of this shrink- 
ing globe is too intertwined, the basic hopes 
of men are too related and the possibility 
of common disaster is too real for us to 
ignore threats to peace in Asia. 

They do not stand the test of human con- 
cern: The people of Asia matter—we share 
with them a common humanity. 

And they do not stand the test of reality: 
Asia is no longer sitting outside the door 
of the 20th century. She is here, in the 
same world with us, to be either our partner 
or our problem. 

Americans entered this century believing 
that our security had no foundation outside 
our own continent. Twice we mistook our 
sheltered position for safety. Twice we were 
wrong. 
> If we are wise now, we will not repeat our 
mistakes of the past. We will not retreat 
from the obligations of freedom and security 
in Asia. 

The second essential for peace in Asia is to 
prove to aggressive nations that the use of 
force to conquer others is a losing game. 

There is no more difficult task in a world 
of revolutionary change—where the rewards 
of conquest tempt ambitious appetites. 

As long as the leaders of North Vietnam be- 
lieve they can take over the people of South 
Vietnam by force, we must not let them 
succeed. 

We must stand across their path and say: 
“You will not prevail. Turn from the use of 
force—and peace will follow.” 

Every American must know exactly what it 
is we are trying to do in Vietnam. Our great- 
est resource in this conflict—our greatest 
support for the men who are fighting there— 
is your understanding. It is your willing- 
ness to carry—perhaps for a long time—the 
burden of confusing and costly war. 

We are not trying to wipe out North Viet- 


nam. 

We are not trying to change their Govern- 
ment. 

We are not trying to establish permanent 
bases in South Vietnam. 

And we are not trying to gain one inch of 
new territory. 
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‘WHY ARE WE THERE? 

Then why are we there? 

Because we are trying to make the Com- 
munists of North Vietnam stop shooting at 
their neighbors. 

Because we are trying to make their ag- 
gression unprofitable. 

Because we are trying to demonstrate that 
guerrilla warfare, inspired by one nation 
against another, cannot succeed. Once that 
lesson is learned, a shadow that hangs over 
all of Asia will begin to recede. 

When will that day come? I cannot tell 
you; only the men in Hanoi can determine 
the answer. 

We are fighting a war of determination. It 
may last a long time. But we must keep on 
until the Communists in North Vietnam 
realize the price of aggression is too high— 
and either agree to a peaceful settlement or 
to end the fighting. 

However long it takes, I want the Commu- 
nists in Hanoi to know where we stand. 

First, victory for your armies is impossible. 
You cannot drive us from South Vietnam by 
force. Do not mistake our firm stand for 
false optimism—as long as you persist in 
aggression, we will resist. 

Second, the minute you realize that a mili- 
tary victory is out of the question, and turn 
from the use of force, you will find us ready 
to reciprocate. We want to end the fighting. 
We want to bring our men home. We want 
an honorable peace in Vietnam. In your 
hands is the key to that peace. You have 
only to turn it. 

mu 

The third essential is the building of po- 
litical and economic strength among the na- 
tions of free Asia. 

For years they have been working at the 
task. And the untold story of 1966 is the 
story of what free Asians have done for 
themselves, and with the help of others, 
while South Vietnam and her allies have 
held aggression at bay. 

Many of you can recall our faith in the 
future of Europe at the end of World War 
II. We backed that faith with all the aid 
and compassion we could muster, 

Our faith in Asia today is just as great. 
And it is faith backed by reason. For if we 
stand firm in Vietnam against military con- 
quest, we believe the emerging order of hope 
and progress in Asia will continue to grow. 

Secretary Rusk has just returned from a 
trip through the Far East. He told me yes- 
terday of many heartening signs as the peo- 
ple of Asia work toward common goals. 

GAINS OF THE LAST YEAR 

In the last year: 

Japan and Korea have settled long-stand- 
ing disputes and established normal rela- 
tions with promise for closer cooperation. 

One country after another has achieved 
rates of economic growth beyond the most 
optimistic hopes of a few years ago. 

Indonesia has pulled back from the brink 
of Communism and economic collapse. 

India and Pakistan—600 million strong— 
have ended a tragic conflict and returned to 
the immense work of peace. 

Japan has become a dramatic example of 
economic progress through political and so- 
cial freedom and has begun to help others. 

Communist China's policy of aggression 
by proxy is failing. 

Nine Pacific nations—allies and neutrals, 
white and colored—came together on their 
own initiative to form an Asian and Pacific 
Council. = 

New and constructive groupings for po- 
litical and economic cooperation are under 
discussion in Southeast Asia. 

The multibillion-dollar Asian Develop- 
ment Bank is moving forward in Manila with 
the participation of 31 nations; 
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And the development of the lower Mekong 
River basin is going forward despite the war. 


THE ECHO OF PROGRESS 


Throughout free Asia you can hear the 
echo of progress. As one Malaysian leader 
said: 

“Whatever our ethical, cultural or religious 
background, the nations and peoples of 
Southeast Asia must pull together in the 
same broad sweep of history. We must create 
with our own hands and minds a new per- 
spective and a new framework. And we must 
do it ourselves.” 

This is the new Asia that is taking shape 
behind our defense of South Vietnam. Be- 
cause we have been firm—because we have 
committed ourselves to the defense of one 
small country—others have taken new heart. 

We do not intend to let them down. Our 
word will be good. 

Iv 


There is a fourth essential for peace in Asia 
which may seem the most difficult of all: rec- 
onciliation between nations that now call 
themselves enemies. 

A peaceful mainland China is central to a 
peaceful Asia. 

A hostile China must be discouraged from 
aggression, A misguided China must be en- 
couraged toward understanding of the out- 
side world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation. 

For lasting peace can never come to Asia 
as long as the 700 million people of mainland 
Ghina are isolated by their rulers from the 
outside world. 

We have learned in our relations with other 
such states that the weakness of neighbors 
is a temptation and only firmness backed by 
power can deter power backed by ambition, 
But we have also learned that the greatest 
force for opening closed minds and closed 
societies is the free flow of ideas and people 
and goods. 

For many years the United States has at- 
tempted in vain to persuade the Chinese 
Communists to agree to an exchange of news- 
men as a first step to increased understand- 
ing. 

More recently, we have taken steps to per- 
mit American scholars, experts in medicine 
and public health, and other specialists to 
travel to Communist China. 


RICH POSSIBILITIES IN WORLD 


These initiatives have been rejected. 

We persist because we know that hunger 
and disease, ignorance and poverty, recognize 
no boundaries of creed or class or country. 

We persist because we believe that even 
the most rigid societies will one day awaken 
to the rich possibilities of a diverse world. 

And we persist because we believe that co- 
operation, not hostility, is the way of the 
future. 

That day is not yet here. It may be long in 
coming, but it is clearly on its way. And 
come it must. 

Earlier this year the Foreign Minister of 
Singapore said that if the nations of the 
world could learn to build a truly world 
civilization in the Pacific through coopera- 
tion and peaceful competition, then—as 
Theodore Roosevelt remarked before him— 
this may be the greatest of all human eras— 
the Pacific era. 

As a Pacific power we must help achieve 
that outcome. 

It is a goal worthy of our dreams and of 
the deeds of brave men. 

I pledge to all those counting on us: We 
will do our part. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished leader yield? 
Mr. ALBERT. I yield to my colleague, 


the gentleman from Louisiana. 
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Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT] on the statement he has made. 

I think the statement made last eve- 
ning by the President has spelled out in 
words that anyone can understand the 
clear objectives of our country through- 
out the world and particularly in Asia. 

Again I commend the gentleman on his 
statement. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
resentative from the West, I listened with 
great interest and high appreciation to 
the words of the President. 

For over a year I have from time to 
time stood upon the floor of the House to 
call attention to the fact that we are a 
nation whose shores are washed not just 
by one great ocean but by two and that 
we are a member of the Pacific commu- 
nity of nations just as surely as we be- 
long to the Atlantic community of na- 
tions. 

In a speech before the House last Octo- 
ber 12 I observed that the Pacific com- 
munity must be looked upon not as sepa- 
rate and unrelated bits and pieces but as 
an integral whole, as a community of 
which we are very much a part. Looking 
at the Pacific in its entirety, I called at- 
tention to the revolutionary economic 
and social changes that are sweeping a 
dynamic new Asia into the 20th century. 

I said that history had bequeathed us 
a role in the Pacific—a role of challenge 
and opportunity which we cannot and 
must not relinquish, “for we learned long 
ago that the Pacific is not a barrier but 
a highway—a highway that can bring us 
the horror of war as it once did and as it 
may do again, or a highway that can 
bring us the treasures of trade and cul- 
tural exchange as it does today and as we 
hope that it will always do. The Pacific 
does not separate us from Asia, Australia, 
and New Zealand; it binds us to them.” 
I noted that our trade relations with our 
Pacific neighbors are growing dramati- 
cally and that, concomitantly, our Pacific 
ports are assuming ever increasing im- 
portance in the national economy. I 
noted too the painful lessons of 1941 and 
1950 that our security “depends upon the 
security of the entire Pacific community, 
which in turn depends upon the security 
of each of its members—the smallest as 
well as the greatest.” 

In that speech, I observed that the 
time has come for us to look to the 
Pacific, to focus our attention there, to 
encourage in every way the development 
of the Pacific community, to build in 
earnest and thereby to take our part in 
a great adventure. I asked that we strive 
to give new energy to our Pacific diplo- 
macy. 

That we accord the Pacific the effort 
commensurate with its great importance 
to this Nation. 

That we think “Pacifically” as we long 
ago learned to think “‘Atlantically.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the Presi- 
dent has answered my call to clarify our 
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Nation’s Pacific policy. He has done so 
with logic and skillful articulation. 

He has called attention to the “new 
Asia.” 

He has put our actions in Vietnam into 
the perspective of the entire Pacific. 

He has observed that the Pacific is as 
crucial to this Nation as is the Atlantic, 
that Asia is as critical to our peace and 
prosperity as is Europe, that we cannot 
and must not retreat from our destiny 
there. 

He has associated himself with the re- 
marks of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
distinguished Foreign Minister of Singa- 
pore, Mr. S. Rajaratanm, about the com- 
ing of the Pacific era. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
President for his remarks. He has done 
the Nation a great service. I hope that 
every citizen will read and reflect on this 
important address. 

I certainly feel the distinglished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
should be commended for bringing the 
President’s important remarks to the 
attention of the House. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank my colleague. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY—FILING OF ACCOMPANY- 
ING DOCUMENT ON H.R. 15890 


Mr. PATMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have until midnight tonight to 
file an accompanying document to the 
report on the bill H.R. 15890, in order to 
comply with the provisions of clause 3 of 
rule XIII—the Ramseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object and I do not 
believe I am going to object, I would ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency wheth- 
er this request has been cleared with the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wip- 
NALL]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam informed by our 
staff that it has been and I do not think 
there is any doubt about it having been 
cleared. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR 
ROBERT G. PERRY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
advise the Members of the House of the 
arrangements for the funeral services of 
our late friend, Robert G. Perry. 

I have been advised that friends may 
call to view the body at the Simmons 
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Funeral Parlor, 1661 Good Hope Road 
SE., on Thursday, July 14, 1966, from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Services will be held on Friday, July 
15, 1966, at 9 a.m. 

Interment will take place on Friday, 
July 15, 1966, at 10 a.m. at the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Memorial Gate. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works may sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MACE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to remind my distinguished 
colleagues of a historic anniversary. The 
year 1966 marks 125 years of consecu- 
tive use of the present mace in the 
House of Representatives. The mace is 
used as an active symbol of authority by 
the Sergeant at Arms. Made in 1841 by 
William Adams, the mace is an exact re- 
production of the original mace which 
was destroyed when the British Army 
burned the Capitol on August 24, 1814. 
It replaced a temporary wood mace that 
was used from 1814 to 1841. 

Standing 46 inches high, the mace is 
an exceptional example of a 19th century 
silversmith’s art. Its core is formed by 
13 ebony rods, representing the Thirteen 
Original States of the Union, and its sur- 
face is covered with solid silver pains- 
takingly engraved with the seven con- 
tinents of the globe. An artisan’s treas- 
ure, it cost the U.S. Government a nom- 
inal $400. Today, its value, both real 
and intrinsic, far exceeds that sum. 

For centuries, the mace has been sym- 
bolic of power and influence. Originally 
employed as a potent weapon, gradually 
it has come to represent persons and in- 
stitutions of authority. In England, the 
King began the practice of sending his 
sword or mace down to the House of 
Commons to signify his presence when 
he was physically absent from the House. 
This custom has continued in the Com- 
mons to this day, and our English cousins 
never meet without the reminder of this 
ancient ceremonial tradition. 

The position of the mace signifies 
whether the House is in session or 
whether it has resolved itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. Visitors in the gal- 
leries today will notice that the mace is 
now in position at the Speaker’s right, 
meaning that we are now in regular ses- 
sion. When we begin our deliberations 
in the Committee of the Whole, the mace 
will be placed on the lower pedestal next 
to the desk of the Sergeant at Arms. Any 
Member or visitor entering the House 
can tell at a glance if the House is in 
session or in committee. 

A resolution of the First Congress, 
adopted on April 14, 1789, required that 
an appropriate symbol of the office of the 
Sergeant at Arms be provided. As des- 
ignated by the first Speaker, Frederick 
Muhlenberg of Pennsylvania, the mace 
has become the symbol of the Sergeant’s 
authority, and it has occasionally been 
used to quell an unruly or turbulent 
Member, or to restore order on the floor 
of the House. So great is the respect for 
the mace that it need only be “presented” 
to a Member creating a disturbance, and 
he will quietly take his seat. In the 177- 
year history of the House of Representa- 
tives, there have been few instances when 
the mace was required—its symbol of leg- 
islative authority has never been 
violated. 

The record of the mace should make 
all Americans proud, for during our his- 
tory it has set a continuing example of 
the respect for law and order existing 
not only in the House of Representatives, 
but throughout our land. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pride today in offering this 
salute to the maze in this, its 125th year. 


LOAN TO MAINE SUGAR INDUS- 
TRIES, INC. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very distressed by a $2.5 
million loan just made by the Economic 
Development Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Maine 
Sugar Industries, Inc., of Easton, Maine. 

The loan is a colossal waste of the 
taxpayer’s money. It amounts to an 
investment in a beet sugar factory whose 
future is very uncertain indeed. Re- 
cently the largest beet sugar producers 
in the United States, after agreeing to 
construct a beet sugar plant in Maine, 
pulled out because they felt sugarbeets 
could not be grown properly in northern 
Maine. Also, it provides for the con- 
struction of a beet sugar factory hun- 
dreds of miles from a seaport, neces- 
sitating costly transportation expendi- 
tures. 

The granting of this loan by the De- 
partment of Commerce amounts to pay- 
ing for an untriec operation. This loan 
strikes a damaging blow to the two sugar- 
cane refin~ries in my congressional dis- 
trict, and will result in the displacement 
of many employees there. In short, the 
loan $ not only misplaced, but misspent 
as well. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present., 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 161] 
Baring Fraser Powell 
Bell Garmatz Reid, N.Y. 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Rivers, Alaska 
Brademas Harsha bison 
Celler Holifield Rosenthal 
Colmer King, N.Y. Scott 
Conable Landrum Senner 
Conyers Long, La. Smith, Va 
Corman McFall Stephens 
Culver Mackie Todd 
Cunningham Mathias Toll 
Diggs Matsunaga Trimble 
Edwards, La. Mills Tunney 
Ellsworth Morris Van Deerlin 
Erlenborn Morse Walker, Miss, 
Evins, Tenn. Multer White, Idaho 
Farnsley Murray Whitten 
Fiynt Ottinger Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1966 


Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15750) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15750), 
with Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] had 1 
hour and 35 minutes remaining, and the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
had 1 hour and 34 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15750, to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, was the 
result of many weeks of hearings and 
meetings and hard work by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee under the very able 
guidance of our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Dr. MORGAN. 
As he has done so many times in the past, 
the chairman performed masterful stew- 
ardship on the Foreign Assistance Act. 
His knowledge, his skill, and his judicious 
temperament were continually demon- 
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strated during our committee delibera- 
tions. 

The New York Times editorially has 
commended Chairman Morgan for “a 
high order of leadership.” Mr. Chair- 
man, this recognition is amply deserved. 

Many times in the past I have risen to 
support America’s programs of military 
and economic assistance abroad, but it 
is the future to which my remarks will 
be directed today. 

For one need not be a prophet to see 
the next 10 years as a time of rapid 
change and eminent challenge. 

The United States and the free world 
will be challenged as never before by the 
revolutionary forces at work on this 
planet. 

I believe it should be recognized that 
many of these forces are of our own 
creation. 

Is it not we in the United States who 
have largely been responsible for the 
technological and scientific revolutions 
which have made it possible for man to 
break the barrier of mere subsistence 
living and to progress to an affluent and 
comfortable society? 

Is it not we who have created the 
media of mass communications which 
have carried the message of our progress 
and our prosperity to even the most re- 
mote corners of the earth? 

Mr. Chairman in the final analysis, 
are we not the cause of the global revolu- 
tion of rising expectations? 

Within the past year I have traveled 
around the world and have visited some 
15 countries in Asia, the Middle East and 
Europe. There is no place where I have 
been that the awareness of a new world 
has not penetrated. 

Filipino children living in remote bar- 
rios may never have ridden in a motor- 
ized vehicle, but they can identify the 
aircraft that fly over from Clark Field. 

Indian youths, with only rags to call 
clothing, crowd the sidewalks of Calcutta 
to hear a few strains of American popu- 
lar music. 

Afghan nomads with transistor radios 
can hear the Voice of America telling 
them about debates in the United Na- 
tions in New York, and about a power 
failure along our eastern seaboard. 

Everywhere I went the story was the 
same: People expect things to be dif- 
ferent, to be better. 

They have found that independence 
by itself does not mean very much. 
Many of them are still as sick and poor 
and illiterate as they were in the days 
of colonialism. 

They have freedom, but now they want 
the material progress that freedom has 
meant for the United States and the 
West. They expect a better life for 
themselves, and certainly a better life for 
their children. 

These are, we must agree, legitimate 
aspirations. They are the same hopes 
and the same dreams which inspired the 
men and women who settled and built 
our own beloved Nation. 

But these same aspirations can de 
easily twisted and distorted by the in- 
flammatory propaganda of the Com- 
munists. 

When people see the Old World dying 
and the New World not yet born, when 
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their ambitions continue to outrun the 
prospects of fulfillment, it is little won- 
der that communism has an appeal. 

If we were in the position of the emerg- 
ing peoples we too might listen with 
fascination if men came to us and said: 
“We have the prescription for the fu- 
ture; we have all the answers; we know 
what to do because we have already done 
it, in the U.S.S.R., in China.” 

This simple claim to have the answers 
is one of communism’s greatest weap- 
ons—and one which we must never for 
a moment underestimate. The Com- 
munist Chinese stand ready to use this 
and other tactics to harness the forces 
of discontent to their own purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that my col- 
leagues are familiar with the statement 
by Lin Piao, the Vice Premier of Commu- 
nist China, in which he outlined a strat- 
egy of global guerrilla warfare in which 
the emerging nations of the world would 
surround, isolate, and ultimately an- 
nihilate the free world. 

While this document must be viewed 
in the light of Chinese capabilities to 
carry out such a program, we should not 
underestimate the strength of Chinese 
intentions. 

As instruments of their policy, the 
Chinese have sought to recruit not just 
Communists, but all those angry men 
and women, even entire nations, who 
seek to tear down the present world 
system. 

Call them what you will—Jacobins or 
anarchists or ultras—they dream of a 
world turned upside down in which you 
and I must come to them to beg: for 
bread. In other words, they are irrecon- 
cilable to peaceful change and progress. 

In a very real sense, then, a central 
purpose of American foreign policy— 
and the policy of the West in the coming 
decade—must be to reconcile the un- 
reconciled among men and nations to 
the continued validity and viability of 
the present world system. 

This policy must be pursued in several 
ways. 

First, we in the free world must main- 
tain the military strength to contain 
aggressor nations, like Red China. We 
must be able to deny them their con- 
quests and curb their ambitions, as the 
United States and our allies are doing 
even this moment in Vietnam. 

In order to assist the free nations in 
this effort, the bill before us today au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $917 mil- 
lion for military assistance in both the 
current fiscal year and the coming one. 

Three-fourths of the funds authorized 
will go to 10 countries, extending from 
Greece to Korea, which are adjacent to 
the borders of the Soviet Union or main- 
land China. 

The importance of the military pre- 
paredness of these allies to our own de- 
fense was strongly emphasized by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their ap- 
pearances before the committee. 

But military aid alone will not suffice 
to solve the political and social problems 
created by the revolutionary crises of our 
times. In addition, we must be willing to 
give stake in the future of our system 
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to those peoples and those countries 
which now stand outside the circle of 
prosperity. 

It is to this end that our foreign eco- 
nomic assistance programs must be 
aimed. 

It is generally agreed that our aid pro- 
grams must be geared to building habits 
of economic and social responsibility in 
the recipient nations. They must pro- 
vide emerging peoples with opportunities 
for self-help and self-achievement in an 
environment of cooperation. 

Experience has shown that one ef- 
fective way to accomplish these pur- 
poses is through regional, multilateral 
organizations and projects. It was for 
that reason that the committee approved 
a new section to the Foreign Assistance 
Act for southeast Asian multilateral and 
regional programs. 

I need not belabor today the tremen- 
dous importance which southeast Asia 
has for the United States and its foreign 
policy, This region has become the bat- 
tleground in the struggle between the 
forces of freedom and those of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

To this conflict the United States has 
committed the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of its young men and billions of 
dollars for the equipment and necessities 
of war. 

But we know full well that progress in 
southeast Asia demands that economic 
advancement occur behind the shield we 
have raised in southeast Asia. It is in- 
cumbent upon us, therefore, to assist in 
that developmental process, to help build 
the new world toward which the Asians 
are striving. 

The new section 271 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act affirms the importance of 
social and economic progress to U.S. ob- 
jectives of establishing peace and sta- 
bility in southeast Asia. 

It also expresses the sense of Congress 
that these objectives would be served by 
an expanded effort at self-help by nations 
of that area, as well as by assistance from 
other interested, developed nations 
through multilateral and bilateral pro- 
grams. 

Section 272 sets forth the criteria which 
the President must take into account in 
providing assistance under this new title. 

They include consideration or questions 
of self-help, regional cooperation and co- 
operative endeavors which look toward 
the solution of pressing social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I can advise my 
colleagues, on the basis of my experience 
and observation in my recent travels, that 
these emerging countries are willing, 
anxious, and determined to help them- 
selves and to cooperate toward the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

Section 273 of the act authorizes the 
President to utilize any of the funds ap- 
propriated for economic assistance, with 
the exception of those under the Alliance 
for Progress, in order to provide aid un- 
der this title. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the ad- 
ministration had requested an open- 
ended authorization for foreign appro- 
priations. The committee very wisely 
rejected this request in favor of the 
limitation adopted. 
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Such funds may be used upon terms 
and conditions determined by the Presi- 
dent, subject to the general rules and 
limitations set forth in the act. 

I firmly believe that the establishment 
of this regional program for southeast 
Asia is a major step forward, toward the 
solution of many of that area’s regional 
problems. 

There are three requirements for 
southeast Asia if it ever is to know peace 
and stability: First, the nations must 
achieve economic and social progress in 
order to give their peoples a better life. 
Second, the nations must forget their 
intraregional squabbles and learn to co- 
operate together on projects of mutual 
benefit. Third, the nations must be able 
to establish the necessary unity to coun- 
terbalance, in some measure, the power 
of China on the Asian scene. 

Through this new title, a start is made 
toward all three of these objectives. 
Among the development programs which 
could be financed are technical studies 
dealing with the Mekong River Basin, 
projects funded through the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, the expansion and de- 
velopment of the existing regional Grad- 
uate School of Engineering in Bangkok, 
the Asian Productivity Organization and 
the Asian Labor Education Center in 
Manila. 

All of these projects are directed 
toward the economic development of the 
southeast Asian nations in a context 
which maximizes intergovernmental co- 
operation and coordination. They pro- 
vide a hope that ultimately the nations of 
that area can stand on their own and can 
resist Chinese pressures toward domina- 
tion of their region. 

Complementing the regional approach 
to international development, the com- 
mittee has added a new title IX to the 
Foreign Assistance Act which is designed 
to emphasize the grassroots kind of ac- 
tivity which is so necessary to political 
stability. 

As the committee report says on page 
27: 

Over the years in exercising legislative 
oversight with respect to the administration 
of U.S. development assistance, the commit- 
tee has observed that there is a close rela- 
tionship between popular participation in 
the process of development and the effective- 
ness of this process. 


Because of this belief, the committee 
has, in the past, written a number of pro- 
visions into the Foreign Assistance Act. 
These provisions urged that emphasis be 
given to stimulation of local programs of 
self-help anc mutual cooperation, in- 
cluding loans to small farmers, encour- 
agement of cooperatives, labor unions 
and savings-and-loan-type institutions. 
In this grassroots approach to develop- 
ment both public and private organiza- 
tions could be utilized for maximum par- 
ticipation and effort. 

Unfortunately, in the past neither 
those officials responsible for dispensing 
U.S. aid nor the recipient governments 
were particularly interested in this as- 
pect of development. 

It gradually has become clear, how- 
ever, that failure to engage all of the 
available human resources in the task 
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of development not only hinders eco- 
nomic progress, but also does little to 
remedy basic social and political unrest 
and instability. 

In recent months many AID officials 
apparently have realized the wisdom of 
the committee’s longstanding insistence 
on the use of democratic institutions in 
development. A number of programs 
emphasizing this approach have been 
inaugurated. 

Believing that this trend should be 
encouraged and spurred on, the com- 
mittee has proposed the language em- 
bodied in the new title IX. : 

It points up that even more attention 
and emphasis be given in the admin- 
istration of U.S. assistance programs to 
the goal of attaining a larger measure 
of popular participation in development. 

“Community action, and community 
development” have become the watch- 
words of the President’s war on poverty. 
Now we must take some of these same 
concepts and apply them abroad to help 
wipe out poverty, ignorance, and disease 
through the mobilization of all available 
human resources. 

The committee intends to keep a close 
check on the manner in which AID car- 
ries out the congressional intent of title 
IX. We expect that the Agency will de- 
velop the criteria for determining how 
well programs in these areas are pro- 
ceeding insofar as they enlist the ener- 
gies and talents of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing, I should 
like to turn to the issue of a 2-year au- 
thorization. 

I am moved to speak on this subject, 
since the minority report flattered me 
by quoting a statement which I made in 
the course of the hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, a state- 
ment which expressed my reservations 
about the wisdom of a long-term au- 
thorization. 

I must admit that I have some deep 
reservations on this point, but at the 
same time I believe it is best to set the 
record straight. 

I would like to point out that the state- 
ment quoted in the minority report was 
made by me at the time when the execu- 
tive branch was requesting that the en- 
tire foreign aid program be placed on 
a 5-year basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs did not 
grant that request. Basically, apart 
from the Alliance for Progress and the 
development loan programs which have 
been a long-term basis for years, the bill 
before us contains a 2-year author- 
ization. And it is this 2-year authori- 
zation that is at issue today. 

After restudying the issue, I am moved 
to support a 2-year authorization, and I 
would like to explain why. 

As my colleagues know, I have never 
been and I do not ever intend to become 
a rubberstamp for the decisions or re- 
quests originating in the other branch 
of our Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I try to keep an 
open mind, and when the reasons are 
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valid and persuasive, I am not afraid to 
reconsider my position. 

During the markup of the bill, I lis- 
tened with great care to the arguments 
advanced by our able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL], 
arguments which set forth cogent rea- 
sons for a reexamination of my position 
on this issue. 

Further, I was given assurances by our 
esteemed chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Morcan] that the 
committee will follow through with an 
extensive examination of the different 
parts of this program next year, and that 
the committee staff may be enlarged. 
We do have an excellent staff but they 
are overworked. 

Committee hearings and study will 
begin immediately upon the reconvening 
of the 90th Congress. 

Further, we will have an opportunity 
to examine not a legislative proposal but 
the operation of the AID program on a 
country-by-country basis. 

Furthermore, as I went back and re- 
viewed the experience of the House and 
statements of some pretty knowledgeable 
people bearing on this issue, I recalled 
for example, that the House earlier this 
year passed several bills dealing with in- 
ternational matters—bills containing 2- 
year authorizations, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and the food-for-peace legis- 
lation and other measures in this cate- 
gory. 

In each instance the 2-year authoriza- 
tion was overwhelmingly approved by 
the House. 

I went further back in time and re- 
called the advice and admonitions of 
some of our former colleagues whose 
reputations for integrity, courage, and 
devotion to our Nation’s cause require 
no elaboration on my part. Many of us 
served with our former colleagues, Dr. 
Walter Judd, and John Vorys, and with 
other colleagues who urged that our 
foreign undertakings be placed on a firm 
and sufficiently long-range basis. 

I also recall the recommendations of 
our chief executives, President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, President 
Truman, and President Johnson, who 
commended to the Congress the advis- 
ability of adopting this approach to 
foreign assistance. 

Finally, I reread the recommendations 
of the supplemental views which favor 
a 2-year authorization, but would prefer 
to have it begin in the first year of each 
Congress. 

Having weighed all those arguments 
and all of those recommendations, based 
on many, many years of experience in 
the field of foreign policy, I reconsidered 
my own reservations and came to the 
decision to support the 2-year authoriza- 
tion proposed in the bill now before us. 

I believe that the 2-year authoriza- 
tion proposed in the bill before us— 
taken together with Chairman MorGaAn’s 
assurances that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will continue to work as hard 
as ever on this program next year—rep- 
resents a sound approach. 

It does not abdicate our responsibility 
for this program. 

It does not burden a new Congress with 
a commitment which cannot be changed. 
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This authorization can—and may be— 
revised next year. 

But at the same time, it gives the ex- 
ecutive branch an opportunity to plan 
ahead. 

It gives the newly elected Congress an 
opportunity to look into the program be- 
fore voting on it. 

And it will give the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs greater opportunity to 
concentrate on an intensive examination 
of those parts of the program which may 
require such extra effort and study. 

I urge, therefore, that the 2-year au- 
thorization be approved. And I appeal 
to my distinguished colleagues on the 
minority side—who have supported this 
program and who see the merits of a 2- 
year approach—to reconsider their posi- 
tion about embarking upon this approach 
next year rather than this year. 

Let us give the new Congress an op- 
portunity to study and examine this pro- 
gram thoroughly before it comes up for 
a decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the approval of 
this legislation including the 2-year au- 
thorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, = 
have asked for this brief time to express 
my support for the bill that is now un- 
der consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

I was somewhat surprised to hear my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, extol the virtues of the 2-year 
authorization because I recall rather re- 
cently being on a radio program with 
him when I expressed my own views to 
the effect that there might be some merit 
in a 2-year authorization and he stoutly 
defended the 1-year position. However, 
I certainly would not criticize my distin- 
guished friend for having seen the light, 
as he explained to us a few moments ago. 

Mr. Chairman, my main reason for 
speaking is not to extol the virtues of the 
foreign aid program. That has been 
done very eloquently by several speak- 
ers, but to tell the Committee that at the 
proper time I intend to offer an amend- 
ment which will strike out all authoriza- 
tions for the fiscal year 1968 except for 
the development loan fund and the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

I do this not ir a conviction that a 
2-year authorization is necessarily bad, 
but that if it is to be done, I very, very 
firmly believe that it should be at the 
beginning of a new Congress and that we 
should not be put in a position of decid- 
ing now on a very controversial and im- 
portant issue in such a way that the new 
Congress, which will come in in January, 
will not consider the program until it 
has been in séssion for more than a year. 
It seems to me that if this is a good 
idea—and I concede that there are some 
arguments for it—this is the wrong time 
to do it, and I would hope that such an 
amendment would carry and that the 
new Congress will be able to make a de- 
termination as to whether it wishes to 
depart from the time-honored principle 
of annual authorizations and proceed to 
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the 2-year authorization. But I believe 
that question should be decided by the 
new Congress and not by us on behalf of 
people who will be elected this fall. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, over a 
period of 20 years, Congress, with the ap- 
proval of a succession of Presidents, has 
blithely picked the pockets of American 
taxpayers for at least $140 billion and 
dished it out around the world for what 
is euphemistically called foreign aid. 

And today, if this bill is approved, the 
citizens of this country will be on the 
way to being victimized to the tune of 
approximately another $13.8 billion. 

It was designed, we are told year after 
year, in season and out, to win friends 
and influence people around the world 
to the cause of peace and righteous liv- 
ing. As we have said in the minority 
report, the record is one of vast failures 
that have been paid for with our billions 
of dollars. 

In a message to Congress on March 13, 
1959, the then President Eisenhower said 
that as a result of foreign aid “our friends 
among free world nations make available 
to us for the use of our forces 250 stra- 
tegic bases, 5 million ground forces, 
30,000 aircraft, and 2,500 vessels. 

Where are the imposing forces about 
which Eisenhower spoke so glowingly in 
1959? The casualty figures from Viet- 
nam provide the answer just as did the 
casualty figures during Harry Truman’s 
“police action” in Korea when the United 
States sustained 150,000 casualties. 
When it comes to fighting and dying our 
so-called friends, upon whom we have 
lavished so much, are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

It is significant that exclusive of Korea, 
the countries providing even token com- 
bat support in Vietnam—Australia and 
New Zealand—are not on the list of for- 
eign aid panhandlers. 

Yes, where are the 5 million ground 
forces, the 30,000 aircraft, and the 2,500 
naval vessels that the lavish foreign 
handout program was supposed to make 
available? As a cold matter of fact, 
some of these “friends” have been and 
are still helping the enemy. In 1964 and 
1965, several hundred free world ships, 
including those of Britain, Japan, 
Greece, Norway, Lebanon, Italy, West 
Germany, and Panama, landed thou- 
sands of tons of supplies at Haiphong in 
North Vietnam to help the Communists 
in their killing of Americans. 

Leading the list in this Red trade 
were ships flying the British flag. This 
is the same British Government which 
owes American taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars and which is today being saved from 
collapse by virtue of hundreds of millions 
of American dollar credits to prop up the 
sagging pound sterling. 

This is the same perfidious British 
Government which continues to trade 
with and support the economy of Cuba, 
thus keeping Fidel Castro in power and 
a Communist dictatorship in operation 
90 miles off our shores, and spreading 
subversion throughout this hemisphere. 
This then becomes the excuse for dump- 
ing more millions of American dollars 
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into Latin American countries to meet 
the threat of Communist infiltration 
spawned in Cuba. 

Meanwhile, President Johnson has the 
effrontery to join with the perfidious 
British in their boycott of Rhodesia even 
though the same British Government 
thumbs its collective nose at our boycott 
of Castro’s Cuba. 

It is bad enough when these professed 
“friends” refuse to help us with the 
fighting and dying as in Vietnam 
where 4,000 Americans have been killed 
and another 25,000 wounded. But it is 
worse when they furnish those who are 
killing and wounding Americans with 
the supplies they need and are aiding 
and abetting Communists elsewhere. 

It was only a few days ago that the 
British Government announced it would 
not send troops to Vietnam and would 
not provide arms for fighting the Com- 
munists. Under these circumstances, 
how can Lyndon Johnson keep a straight 
face before the American people and 
justify the use of American dollars to 
prop up the pound sterling or spend 
money from the foreign aid contingency 
fund to aid the British in their attempts 
to destroy the Rhodesian Government 
which seeks its independence from the 
leeching British as did our forefathers 
190 years ago? 

Incidentally, as the foreign handout 
program continues, our gold stocks dwin- 
dle. France, into which this country 
dumped some $9 billion in so-called for- 
eign aid, has ordered us to pack up and 
get out, meanwhile, according to pub- 
lished reports, pulling out some $33 mil- 
lion per month of our gold. How long, 
I ask, will it be until the United 
States holds the worthless paper of the 
world and an assortment of foreign na- 
tions have taken over our gold? 

Into India this country is now pour- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year and yet we read only today that 
Prime Minister Gandhi and Dictator Tito 
of Yugoslavia have just issued a joint 
statement asserting that India and Yugo- 
slavia will adhere to “nonalinement as 
an instrument of peace and peaceful co- 
existence.” 

Are memories so short that we have 
forgotten what happened when Commu- 
nist Chinese troops were sent plunging 
across the Indian border? When it be- 
came a question of saving their hides, 
leaders of the Indian Government came 
crawling and begged the United States 
to come to their defense. This Govern- 
ment responded instantly, and when it 
became clear to the Red Chinese that 
U.S. military forces would be used to halt 
the invasion the fighting ended. 

India, with communism on its thresh- 
old, refused to send combat troops to 
Korea when the Russians and Red Chi- 
nese made their first postwar military 
thrust in Asia. Then they said they 
were “neutral.” They have steadfastly 
refused to send combat help to Vietnam 
because, they say, they are “nonalined.” 

But neither Mrs. Gandhi nor Dictator 
Tito is “nonalined” when it comes to 
picking the pockets of American taxpay- 
ers through the medium of the opfn- 
handed spenders both in and out of Con- 
gress. 
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India and Yugoslavia are but two ex- 
amples of the “heads we win; tails you 
lose” foreign aid technique. What about 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey, to name only 
three more in addition to Britain and 
France? All of them have wallowed in 
the foreign aid trough but they are shed- 
ding none of their precious blood in Viet- 
nam. 

It was not so long ago that President 
Johnson sent Henry Cabot Lodge around 
the world to drum up help in the fight- 
ing-and-dying department in Vietnam. 
Lodge returned to Washington to report 
that our so-called friends around the 
world expressed their “deep gratifica- 
tion” that we were fighting the war. 

Shortly thereafter, and probably in 
recognition of this stirring report, Lyn- 
don Johnson appointed Lodge as Am- 
bassador to Saigon. 

But what should we expect when the 
Vice President, HUBERT Horatio HUM- 
PHREY, takes to the public rostrum as he 
did at Huron, S. Dak., on May 31, this 
year, to proclaim that the United States 
must learn to accept abuse—not grati- 
tude—in helping poorer nations? 

In a speech at Huron College, in his 
former hometown, HUMPHREY asserted 
that leadership required patience and 
understanding. “In none of this,” he 
said, “should we expect either friendship 
or gratitude.” 

I say that when the United States in- 
vests the blood of its youth in a sangui- 
nary war 10,000 miles from home; when 
it invests more than a billion dollars a 
month in that war; when it has ladled 
out $140 billion to help the downtrodden 
from Ouagadougou to Timbuktu, it is en- 
titled to something more than a kick in 
the teeth. 

A writer in the Detroit Free Press 
summed it up fairly well recently when 
he wrote: 

It is a fact that some of those who have 
howled the loudest for American involve- 
ment in every nook and cranny on this trou- 
bled globe are now leading the wailing over 
our predicament in Vietnam. 

Go into Africa, Uncle Sam, these people in- 
sisted, and mix into the tribal affairs which 
have been confounding observers for cen- 
turies on end. 

Stick your oar into Latin America, Uncle 
Sam, they said, and don’t fret over the fact 
that generations of highly intelligent na- 
tives have been unable to bring about land 
reform, which is the genesis of progress. 

Go here, go there, go everywhere, Uncle 
Sam, these people urged, for you are the 
new leader of the new world and the great 
unwashed yearn for your pearls of wisdom 
and pant for your solicitude. Take money; 
help make the world green; and go, go, go! 

Didn't they realize, these people, that some 
time, some place, Uncle Sam might get his 
foot caught in a bear trap? Apparently not. 
And now the shock of their reaction to the 
nasty impasse in Viet Nam has brought them 
to near hysteria and we hear soulful laments 
directed against the government which 
went, went, went. 

A few days ago a man came in for a chat 
and he was asked: “What do you want out of 
our involvement in Viet Nam?” 

“What I want,” he replied, “is to be able 
to walk along the principal street of any 
city in the world and not be ashamed of 
my Americanism. I want to ‘win’ over there 
to the extent of a decent, negotiated peace, 
and then I want us to get out—the wiser 
for our experience—and leave those people 
alone.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I have said before and 
I repeat that the foreign aid program, as 
it has been operated and is presently op- 
erated, is one of the worst swindles ever 
perpetrated upon the American people. 
It is not within the capacity of the citi- 
zens of this country to police and provide 
the bankroll for the rest of the world. 
It is a further swindle because it has not, 
as promised, produced dependable friends 
and allies throughout the world. 

This Nation today is debt-ridden and 
plagued with inflation. It is faced with 
growing internal dissention. It is mov- 
ing inexorably toward the day when 
citizens will be confronted with the grave 
question of whether this free government 
can be preserved. 

In all conscience and reason, this bill 
ought to be drastically reduced and 
under no condition should the citizens 
of this country be committed to a for- 
eign aid program of more than 1 year. 

Mr.MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Flo- 
rida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending legislation, the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1966. 

First, I should like to join with my col- 
leagues in expressing our high regard 
for the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Morcan. 
His stewardship of our committee has 
been marked by fairness, bipartisanship, 
and tremendous devotion in the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities to the 
House and to our Nation. His approach 
to the complex, frequently exasperating, 
problems of our foreign policy has been 
marked by all of those characteristics— 
and by a good deal of foresight. 

It is in no small measure due to his 
personal interest and concern for the 
future course of our foreign policy that 
during the past 6 months our commit- 
tee, and its various subcommittees, have 
spent many hours examining such di- 
verse issues as the conduct of the war 
in Vietnam, the crisis in NATO, our 
policy toward Asia, the future of the 
United Nations, the problem of Com- 
munist subversion in Latin America, and 
many others. 

In addition, the committee has de- 
voted over 3 months to a careful sur- 
vey of the programs required to carry 
out U.S. foreign policy, embodied in the 
legislation now before the House. 

The result of these efforts, the infor- 
mation and the insights which they pro- 
duced, and the collective judgments ar- 
rived at by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, are reflected in the provisions of 
H.R. 15750 and elaborated in the report 
accompanying this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, as the author of the 
amendments in committee to authorize 
foreign aid for 2 years, except for 5-year 
authorization of the loan programs, I 
want to discuss why it is in the public 
interest in my opinion for the program 
to be authorized for more than 1 year. 
Let me begin by saying that the principle 
of long-term authorization is not a new 
principle in the foreign aid program. It 
is, in fact, an established principle which 
Co: has recognized on several oc- 
casions and which has been widely sup- 
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ported through the years by Presidents 
of the United States and a broad segment 
of leaders in business, government, and 
the professions. 

Every President of the United States 
has urged long-term authorization 
beginning with President Truman who 
said: 

It is well known that one-year authoriza- 
tions for development programs are wasteful 
and inadequate. Countries that are plan- 
ning their development ahead .. . are kept 
in doubt and are unable to move ahead 
with confidence, The authorization clearly 
should be for 4 or 5 years, as in the case of 
the Marshall Plan. 


When the Eisenhower administration 
took the lead in proposing that foreign 
aid be put on a long-term basis, Demo- 
crats joined Republicans in supporting 
the establishment of the Development 
Loan Fund in 1957. 

As President Eisenhower said: 

I believe our common objective can best 
be accomplished through a long-term au- 
thorization of appropriations in reasonable 
amounts, together with the concurrent en- 
actment in one appropriation bill of appro- 
priations for each of the years for which the 
program is authorized. 


It is important to remember that the 
Development Loan Fund was authorized 
for 2 years in 1957 and again in 1959, 
and for 5 years in 1961, following which 
the Alliance for Progress loan program 
was authorized for 4 years in 1962. 

In making these long-term authoriza- 
tions, Congress refused administration 
requests for borrowing authority, and 
required instead annual appropriations. 
This was a wise move in my opinion, and 
this system has worked quite well in the 
case of the development loan program. 

I am particularly well qualified to 
speak on the subject of long-term author- 
ization for the foreign aid program be- 
cause I was one of the Democrats on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee who signed 
supplemental views in the House report 
on the mutual security bill in 1957. One 
of the points we made in this statement 
was that the Development Loan Fund as 
a new program should be given a trial 
period of a year, rather than being au- 
thorized for more than 1 year. Our mis- 
givings were unfounded. It is clear that 
the long-term authorization of the de- 
velopment loan program has helped to 
stabilize the foreign aid program and to 
emphasize the continuing U.S. commit- 
ment to assist less-developed countries. 
It is also clear that there have been none 
of the problems in connection with the 
long-term authorization of the develop- 
ment loan program which opponents of 
the 2-year provisions are now claiming 
will result. 

In 1961 and 1962, President Kennedy, 
continuing along the lines initiated by 
President Eisenhower, again emphasized 
s importance of a long-term authoriza- 

on: 

Long-term authorization, planning and 
financing are the key to the continuity and 
efficiency of the entire program. If we are 
unwilling to make such a long-term com- 
mitment, we cannot expect an increased re- 
sponse from other potential donors or any 
realistic planning from the recipient na- 
tions .. no other step would be such a clear 
cut signal of our intentions to all the world 
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. No other step would do more to help ob- 
tain the services of top-flight personnel. 
And in no other way can we encourage the 
less-developed nations to make a substained 
national effort over a long-term period. 


Again, Republicans joined Democrats 
to support the long-term authorization 
of the development loan program, and 
in 1962, the Alliance for Progress. 

This year, President Johnson has rec- 
ommended a 5-year authorization for 
the entire foreign aid program. What 
he has requested is not something new 
or different. He proposes an extension 
of a principle which already has been 
successfully applied to part of the for- 
eign aid program, building on precedence 
established by the Republican adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower. 

Our committee has met the President 
half way by recommending continuation 
of the long-term authorization for the 
development loan program and the Alli- 
ance for Progress, together with a 2- 
year authorization for other categories 
of assistance. I quote from the com- 
mittee report, page 5: 

A 2-year authorization of specific sums 
assures an opportunity for each Congress to 
make a comprehensive review of the foreign 
aid authorization. 

There will not be any diminution of con- 
gressional scrutiny of the foreign assistance 
program as a consequence of the 2-year au- 
thorization. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs does not regard a 2-year authorization 
as indicating that it intends to assume less 
responsibility for, take less interest in, or do 
less work on foreign aid. 

Annual appropriation of funds will still 
be necessary following a comprehensive and 
detailed review by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The committee believes that more atten- 
tion should be given to the contribution 
which our various foreign assistance pro- 
grams are making to the advancement of 
U.S. foreign policy and to reviewing in de- 
tail specific foreign aid operations rather 
than undertaking every year an all inclusive 
survey of what the Executive proposes to 
do in the year to come and the estimated 
financial requirements. 

The committee desires to explore and dis- 
cuss policies, programs, and operations which 
are in need of attention. It is not antici- 
pated that the responsible officials of the 
State and Defense Departments will spend 
less time in the preparation and presentation 
of material to the committee than they do at 
present. 

COMMENTS ON SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


Six minority members of our commit- 
tee who support the foreign aid program 
have signed views opposing the 2-year 
authorization, despite the fact that at 
least five of these also indicated their 
support for the continuation of the 5- 
year loan programs. In doing so, they 
said that the case can be made for au- 
thorizing the loan programs for 5 years 
because this “is continuing a policy 
which Congress has already approved,” 
and that “the foreign aid program as a 
whole is so complex and the international 
situation changes so unpredictably” that 
the other categories should not be au- 
thorized for 2 years. 

Let us examine these arguments. The 
international situation is complex and 
it does change rapidly, but this has been 
the case ever since the end of World 
War II. 
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If the international situation should 
change so as to require legislative 
changes in the AID program, Congress 
can always revise the 2-year authoriza- 
tion by simply amending the act next 
year. This has been done from time to 
time with the Development Loan Fund, 
and there is no reason that the same pro- 
cedure cannot be used again if the world 
situation requires such a step. 

Furthermore, the logical conclusion of 
the argument that Congress should ap- 
prove only those things which have been 
approved in the past is an absurb posi- 
tion, unworthy of discussion. 

The supplemental statement also says 
that a multiyear authorization should 
not be passed this year, but should be 
considered at the beginning of a new 
Congress. The passage of a 2-year au- 
thorization this year would bring the pro- 
gram up for review in the second year of 
the new Congress, and I think you prob- 
ably could argue that new Members 
would be in a position to cast an in- 
formed vote on the program at that time. 

It is also worth pointing out that the 
Development Loan Fund and the Alli- 
ance for Progress were authorized for 
more than one Congress, skipping the 
88th Congress altogether. But I have 
not heard anyone argue that this ad- 
versely affected congressional preroga- 
tives. 

The final argument made by the mem- 
bers who signed supplemental views is 
that a 2-year authorization would repre- 
sent “the abdication of responsibility by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee.” 

CONGRESS CAN BETTER CONTROL FOREIGN AID 
WITH A 2-YEAR AUTHORIZATION 

The fact is, as I said earlier, with a 
2-year authorization there will be more, 
not less, congressional control over for- 
eign aid. 

As all Members know, there will be 
annual appropriations under these long- 
term authorization provisions. But an- 
nual appropriations do not mean that 
there will be sufficient congressional con- 
trol over the program through the ap- 
propriations process. I do not believe 
this for a minute, nor do I accept the 
argument that the kinds of contro] in- 
sured through the appropriations proc- 
ess would give adequate policy direction 
to the program. A combination of policy 
and funding controls exercised by both 
the authorizing committees and the ap- 
propriations committees is vital. 

Having said that, let me point out that 
there are very few Government programs 
which are not authorized for more than 
1 year. Almost every major program of 
Government is authorized permanently. 
Those programs which are not author- 
ized permanently are almost all author- 
ized for more than 1 year. Has anyone 
ever claimed that the authorizing com- 
mittees which oversee the other depart- 
ments have abdicated their responsibil- 
ity by having authorized these programs 
for more than 1 year? On the contrary, 
the less time a committee has to spend 
on annual general review of programs, 
and can instead devote itself to selective 
examinations of programs, the more con- 
trol it will have over their operations. 

We know how beneficial, for example, 
investigations of the foreign aid program 
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have been, not in just correcting specific 
abuses, but in increasing the effective- 
ness of the entire program. Does any- 
one doubt that these investigations re- 
sult in better control than the type of 
annual general hearings covering the 
waterfront which the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has had to conduct every 
year? 

Some of the most productive work of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee has been 
the investigations of the foreign aid pro- 
gram which have been carried out in re- 
cent years and which could be greatly 
intensified if the committee and its staff 
were not so tied down each year will full 
committee hearings on the foreign aid 
bill. 

A 2-year authorization would give the 
committee a chance to probe the foreign 
aid program in depth. I have not the 
slightest doubt that this will result in 
better control over the program. 

Those who make the argument that 
the committee is abdicating its responsi- 
bility and that Congress will lose control 
over the program by authorizing it for 
2 years would do well to look at the de- 
velopment loan program and the Alliance 
for Progress, both of which provide evi- 
dence to the contrary. There has been 
no indication of any loss of congressional 
control or any abdication of responsibil- 
ity by the authorizing committee in au- 
thorizing the loan programs for more 
than 1 year. 

Let me also point out that there has 
been substantial bipartisan support for 
long-term authorization for the loan 
programs. The gentlewoman from Ohio 
Mrs. Botton], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MAILLIARD], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] all voted for the long-term 
authorization for development loans and 
the Alliance for Progress; none of them 
signed the minority views in 1957 which 
attacked the 3-year authorization pro- 
vided for the Development Loan Fund; 
nor did any of these Members who now 
say 2 years is an abdication of committee 
responsibility support the motion by 
Smith of Wisconsin in 1957 to delete the 
Development Loan Fund. They all also 
voted for the conference report which 
contained a 2-year authorization for the 
loan program. Their record is clear— 
they have never thought long-term 
authorization was an abdication of re- 
sponsibility. As the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] said in 
1961, when arguing for long-term author- 
ization with annual appropriations: 

Most of us, as I have indicated, are in favor 
of long-term programming. We recognize 
there can be more efficiency and effectiveness, 
if we have long-term p: a er- 
more I certainly am in favor of long-term 
commitments over a specific period to an in- 
dividual country. We might develop such a 
response on a basis of a long-term authoriza- 
tion for 3 or, perhaps, 4 years. We might 
couple that with a multiyear appropriation 
of part, but not all, of the total amount which 
the administration estimates it is going to 
need 3 or 4 years from now. 

HOW THE 2-YEAR AUTHORIZATION WOULD AFFECT 
THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

It has also been argued that if the 

foreign aid program were authorized for 
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more than 1 year the Foreign Affairs 

Committee would have to close shop on 

the off years. It is very difficult for me 

to see how anyone could make an argu- 
ment of this kind knowing how much 
there is to be done in the foreign affairs 
field these days, and what a heavy re- 
sponsibility falls upon the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Members know how 
pressed for time the committee is, and it 
is apparent that as long as the Foreign 

Affairs Committee has to conduct a gen- 

eral review of the foreign aid program 

each year it will be substantially fore- 
closed from consideration of other major 
foreign policy questions. 

The result is that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee is not able to play its full role 
in the making of foreign policy. If the 
committee is going to perform for the 
House and for the country functions 
which increase daily in importance, it 
must have the opportunity to operate 
more broadly in the foreign affairs field. 
This can be done if annual authorization 
hearings by the full committee are not 
mandatory. 

WOULD A 2-YEAR AUTHORIZATION HURT THE 
PROGRAM BY PUTTING IT IN THE HANDS OF 
THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES? 

There is also the argument that to 
authorize the foreign aid program for 
more than 1 year while requiring an an- 
nual appropriation would leave the pro- 
gram in the hands of the appropriations 
committees. 

As I indicated earlier, I think it is es- 
sential for the authorizing committees to 
play their full role with respect to the 
program. The appropriations commit- 
tees cannot give adequate policy direc- 
tion to the program; this must continue 
to come from the authorizing committees. 
But there is no reason that this kind of 
policy control cannot continue to be ex- 
ercised by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
with an authorization of more than 1 
year, Other authorizing committees 
have had no difficulty controlling pro- 
grams which were permanently au- 
thorized or authorized for more than 1 
year. There are many other forms of 
control than simply passing the au- 
thorization bill each year, and many of 
these are more effective than the gen- 
erally superficial consideration given the 
program every year under the present 
system. 

BENEFITS OF A 2-YEAR AUTHORIZATION FOR 

THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 

The benefits of a long-term authoriza- 
tion for the foreign aid program are prac- 
tical. A tree cannot grow if you pull it 
up every year to look at its roots. 

Let me sum up the case this way: 
There is no single action which could be 
taken by Congress which would do more 
to stabilize and make the foreign aid pro- 
gram more effective than passing an au- 
thorization for more than 1 year. Not 
only would it be a sign of continuing 
American commitment to its internation- 
al responsibilities, but it would also rep- 
resent the acceptance by Congress of a 
fact long since accepted by the American 
people; namely, that foreign aid is a nec- 
essary part of our foreign policy. 

Passage of a 2-year authorization by 
Congress would be a sign to the rest of 
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the world that the United States is in 
this fight to win. As Dr. Walter Judd, 
one of our former distniguished Repub- 
lican colleagues serving on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee said in 1961 in argu- 
ing for long-term authorization: 

If yowhave a long-range problem, you have 
to have a long-range solution. You can't do 
it otherwise. 

The best way I have been able to think of 
it is this: When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, the Congress met and declared war. 
It did not declare war for 1 year and say, 
“We will spend the last 2 months of the year 
debrating whether to fight the second year,” 
and the same thing at the end of the next 
year. 

We declared war until we won. But at the 
same time we did not lose control of the 
conduct of the war. We did not commit out- 
selves to fight it all with tanks because we 
perhaps started with tanks, or all with bat- 
tleships, instead of shifting to carriers. We 
would modify our operations as experience 
developed. 

The main thing was to tell our allies, and 
our enemies and our own people that we are 
going to fight until we won. It is the same 
now. If we can get that kind of confidence 
in us abroad, and at the same time keep flexi- 
bility, rather than rigidity in our program, 
I feel strongly that will be best for the pro- 
gram and best for our country. 


What Walter Judd said has been 
echoed by public groups which have 
studied the foreign aid program, by 
Presidential commissions, and by wit- 
nesses from a broad segment of Amer- 
ican life. Let me quote just a few of the 
statements made by witnesses before our 
committee this year: 

John O. Teeter, vice president of Pfizer 
International, on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, said: 

Long-range economic planning and devel- 
opment must be emphasized in foreign as- 
sistance programs. To accomplish this goal, 
a 4-year authorization of foreign aid funds, 
subject to annual appropriations and review 
by appropriate onal committees, is 
desirable. * * * We think this is consistent 
with what we in business would term good 
long-range planning. 


John C. Lynn, legislative director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
testified this year before our committee 
as follows: 


Let's decide what is in the best interests of 
the United States. Make this a 10-year plan 
or a 5-year plan, if this is what is required. 
Then each year the administrative agencies 
of Government would come before this com- 
mittee and demonstrate to you what progress 
they are making on the plan that you and, 
let us say, the AID administrators develop 
for India. 

We would be for a 5-year plan, but the 
authorization would be based on the progress 
being made toward carrying out the plan. 

This is the same that the Con- 
gress follows with regard to domestic pro- 
grams. We see no reason why it shouldn't 
be done with the AID program. 


John T. Caldwell, president, North 
Carolina State University, speaking for 
the National Association of State Uni- 
tera and Land-Grant Colleges, testi- 

The institutions of a society which develop, 


competencies 
overnight. For this reason we applaud the 
proposal in HR. 12449 for 5-year funding 
authorizations * * * but 5-year authoriza- 
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tions would add a measure of psychological 
stability to a foreign-aid program too often 
characterized in the past by year-to-year 
uncertainty. The 5-year authorization be- 
gins to recognize the desirability of choosing 
long-range goals and building programs to- 
ward their achievement, 


Dr. Caldwell quoted presidents of other 
State universities and land-grant col- 
leges as follows: 

Earl Rudder, Texas A & M University: “One 
of the most common fallacies in foreign 
assistance thinking is the assumption that 
host officials responsible for development in 
newly developing countries are already com- 
mitted to the action required for progress 
with specific development projects. This 
fallacy, plus short-term aid commitments 
results in projects getting underway without 
sufficient commitment on the part of the 
host government to secure the minimum in 
local participation and support required for 
success.” 

Elvis Stahr, Indiana University: “Renego- 
tiations of contracts annually or biennially 
have been known to take as much as 8 
months * * * with corresponding uncertainty 
and loss of time.” 

John T. Fey, the University of Wyoming: 
“Lack of predictable funding is a major de- 
terrent for any university-related program.” 

F. L. Hovde, Purdue University: The 
training of U.S. and foreign technicians and 
scientists is a continuing endeavor that can- 
not be mounted effectively with short-run 
fund authorization.” 


Similar testimony was received from 
many other organizations including the 
National Council of Catholic Women, 
the AFL-CIO, the National Council oi 
Jewish Women, and others. 

So it is apparent that the recommen- 
dation of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for a 2-year authorization with 5 years 
for the loan programs is consistent with 
the actions of Congress in the past which 
were supported by Republicans and 
Democrats alike, with the best judgment 
of all of those who have been concerned 
with the administration of the program, 
and with the express views of leading 
Americans. Someone has said that the 
foreign-aid program is trying to do a 
50-year job in 10 years with 5-year plans 
and a l-year authorization. The least 
this House can do is to put the program 
on a sounder, more businesslike basis by 
providing a 2-year authorization, and by 
continuing the 5-year authorization for 
development loans and the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Hli- 
nois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, af- 
ter listening to the commentary of the 
gentleman from Florida, I am tempted 
to cease my remarks. But inasmuch as 
the logic of the gentleman from Florida 
was not as convincing as his delivery, I 
am constrained to go ahead and discuss 
the opposite position on this issue. 

Before I point out the fallacies of a 
multiyear authorization, I should like to 
commend the chairman of our commit- 
tee, Dr. Morcan, for his very dedicated 
and persuasive manner in handling this 
bill in committee. Early in the commit- 
tee deliberations I was proud to follow 
the chairman in supporting a 1-year au- 
thorization. Later on signals were 
crossed and people went in divergent di- 
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rections, and the chairman heroically 
nurtured a multiyear authorization bill 
through the committee. But I do wish 
to commend the chairman for the origi- 
nal position which we share. 

First, I should like to direct the atten- 
tion of Members to the minority views, 
which commence on page 66. I point 
out, in the form of an apology, that even 
though these minority views were writ- 
ten as carefully as possible, events of the 
last month have made them slightly ob- 
solete. Some of the observations we 
made as to problems in various parts of 
the world in relation to the foreign aid 
program have intensified. If we were 
to write the report today, we could give 
you more devastating, practical reasons 
for curtailing this program, for keeping 
it at a l-year level, and for making 
needed tightening requirements in the 
law. 

I should like to point out to Members 
the problem we have in the administra- 
tion of this program, We have over 72 
recipient nations, some of which are very 
grateful, some completely ungrateful, 
some who assume that foreign aid from 
the United States is a way of life for 
them. It imposes an impossible admin- 
istrative assignment to operate in this 
many countries, with the billions of dol- 
lars involved, with any degree of effi- 
ciency. That is why we recommend in 
our minority views that we have a de- 
liberately calculated practical policy of 
phasing out this program. We set no 
time limit. We are realistic enough to 
know that for the next 10 or 20 years 
this program may still be with us. 

But certainly a practical phasing out 
of this vast and absolutely unmanage- 
able program would be in order, 

Then recognizing the tenor of debate 
in the House, and the fact that some- 
times those of us who offer amendments 
are accused of trying to gut the bill, I 
wish to emphasize that all the amend- 
ments I know will be forthcoming will 
be progressive, practical, helpful amend- 
ments to improve this program. Cer- 
tainly we hope that these progressive 
amendments which we shall offer later 
this afternoon and tomorrow will receive 
the support that they deserve on behalf 
of the taxpayers of this country. 

We are especially interested in tight- 
ening up the administrative complica- 
tions. We feel a bit of restraint on 
personnel, restraint on the number of 
countries who are aid recipients, and a 
tightening up of previous language that 
the Congress has placed in this law 
would be helpful. 

For example, it is the intent of Con- 
gress, as expressed in a number of sec- 
tions of the foreign aid law, that aid not 
be given any country carrying on ag- 
gressive action against another nation. 
Obviously, in the case of the United Arab 
Republic, this intent of Congress has not 
been followed. 

Iam not even speaking of the nominal 
thought that this raises the question of 
the belligerence of the United Arab Re- 
public against the State of Israel. I am 
thinking of their involvement in Yemen. 
It is the intent of Congress that we not 
reward aggression with blind continua- 
tion of our aid program. I am hopeful 
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we can make progressive suggestions 
that would tighten this loophole. 

Then we find ourselves in the ironic 
situation of contributing aid to countries 
who continue to be at loggerheads with 
each other. India and Pakistan are 
classic examples. Certainly our aid is 
essential to both those countries, and 
certainly it ought to be used as a lever 
to bring about peaceful cooperation 
between them. 

Then we have a country that is torn 
apart, Cyprus with both it’s neighbors, 
Turkey and Greece, being aid recipients. 
Certainly our aid could be used as a 
lever—it has not been—to bring about 
a practical solution in that part of the 
world. 

Then, we get into the Latin American 
situation, where we have been told since 
1961 that the Alliance for Progress 
would produce utopia for countries south 
of the border. All their historic ail- 
ments and complications would be cured 
under the Alliance for Progress. We 
find it hard to explain why this program, 
with all its grandeur and expense, has 
not helped Argentina to reach a mini- 
mum of stability—or Ecuador, or the 
Dominican Republic, or Haiti. There 
are other nations in the Alliance for 
Progress who have not achieved mini- 
mum stability in their government. 

Last fall a group of us in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee toured Africa. We 
want to see democracy flourish in that 
continent. We are also aware of the 
fact that it is the policy of our State 
Department not to provide aid to coun- 
tries which are outright dictatorships. 
In recent months the Prime Minister in 
Uganda dissolved his parliament and 
tried to assassinate the leading opposi- 
tion political leader and is now running 
that country in a fullblown personal dic- 
tatorship. Yet Uganda is an aid recip- 
ient. If we are to produce stability in 
government, if we are to produce democ- 
racy, we should not be rewarding a 
retrogression such as we have seen in 
Uganda and other lands. 

I can go on, Mr. Chairman, and give 
many other examples of what I think 
are inconsistencies which seem to prevail 
here, but I am afraid my arguments may 
be falling on deaf ears. 

So I wish to remind Members again of 
the fact that as we conclude this debate 
we will be offering what we consider to 
be very helpful, practical amendments, 
many which will make the administra- 
tion of this program easier, many which 
our committee perhaps overlooked, but 
I am confident that the Members on the 
floor will support these constructive, 
practical amendments. 

If, in the process, these amendments 
aid the American taxpayer, this will be 
wonderful, but our immediate aim is to 
help the administration of this well in- 
tended, but greatly misdirected program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge the Mem- 
bers to take time between their consid- 
eration of this debate and the amend- 
ments that will be forthcoming to quickly 
read the minority views, where we give 
the facts and figures and the reasoning 
that could be used to support the con- 
structive propositions and constructive 
housecleaning that will be forthcoming. 
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In conclusion, I point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do have under the chair- 
manship of Dr. MORGAN a very fine com- 
mittee, a committee that has been dedi- 
cated to its responsibility and dedicated 
to help produce a more effective foreign 
policy on behalf of the people of the 
United States. Certainly, this committee 
can be trusted to work with an annual 
foreign aid authorization. We need not 
strip the committee of any voice, there- 
by stripping the Congress of further 
voice, in the authorization processing of 
this legislation. I cannot conceive, espe- 
cially in a campaign year, of any Mem- 
ber voluntarily liquidating the role of the 
Congress in the direction of the foreign 
aid program. That is exactly what we 
would do if we go to a multiyear author- 
ization. So we do expect that there will 
be widespread bipartisan support of 
maintaining the 1-year authorization on 
behalf of the taxpayers and on behalf of 
the voice of Congress—a much-needed 
voice of Congress—in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, we who serve in the 
legislative branch of Government have 
become accustomed to interference from 
the executive branch in our deliberations 
and legislative decisions. To a limited 
degree, this is a natural result of the po- 
litical relationship which does exist be- 
tween a President and the legislators 
who are elected with him under the same 
party label. 

Apart from the direct impact of this 
aid bill, I again remind the Members 
that many provisions of the law are be- 
ing disregarded by the executive branch. 
I have given you the example of the 
United Arab Republic and wish to remind 
you there are loopholes through which 
aid can be given Communist countries. 

The administration has been operat- 
ing on the fallacy that it is possible to 
wean individual Communist nations 
away from the Soviet orbit. These at- 
tempts have proven to be complete fail- 
ures. You cannot change the nature 
of Communist domination over any na- 
tion any more than you can expect a 
leopard to change its spots. 

Aid to any Eastern European Com- 
munist country would serve to strengthen 
the Communist governments there. I do 
not object to U.S. aid in times of famine 
or natural catastrophes, since there ex- 
ists in both tremendous good will toward 
the United States and its citizens. Aid 
to Red governments, however, perpetu- 
ates and expands the strength of the 
Communist system. These Eastern 
European nations are part of the Soviet 
economic sphere, channeling not only 
their own surplus products into Soviet- 
controlled economic programs, but de- 
priving their own people of the neces- 
sities of life to meet the quotas imposed 
by the economic czars of the Red world. 

As we supply aid to the Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe, some 
of it trickles down to the people. How- 
ever, it is represented as coming from 
the efficiency and generosity of their rul- 
ers. Much of our aid, however, is di- 
verted to the Soviet Union or reshipped 
to leftist or neutralist countries in the 
world’s trouble spots as part of the eco- 
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nomic infiltration and activity of the 
Soviet colonial empire. 

The official line of many Communist 
governments in Eastern Europe is that 
by being included as recipients of U.S. 
foreign aid and favorable trade, they 
pursue “independent” action in foreign 
affairs despite their Communist political 
philosophy. The statements of our Am- 
bassadors merely reveal the thorough- 
ness with which those Communist gov- 
ernments have brainwashed our State 
Department officials. All of these gov- 
ernments in Eastern Europe are sup- 
porting the aggression by North Vietnam. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
2 opposition to H.R. 15750 as now writ- 

n. 

H.R. 15750, the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966, represents a feeble attempt by 
the Congress to regain some control of a 
foreign assistance program which has 
gotten completely out of hand in recent 
years. In the initial postwar period, 
foreign aid was a noble and enlightened 
endeavor by this Nation to help a war- 
torn Europe and Asia toward recovery. 
This has long since been accomplished, 
yet the United States continues to foot 
the bill for scattered and diverse pro- 
grams which bear little relationship to 
our fundamental national interests. I 
say that it is time for us to stop, take 
stock of our position, and put foreign aid 
on an economic diet as recommended by 
the Clay committee in 1963. 

H.R. 15750 does not do this. It is only 
one of many bills which contain foreign 
aid. Foreign aid has actually increased 
since 1963 rather than decreased. As a 
matter of fact, total foreign aid has in- 
creased in excess of 30 percent over fiscal 
year 1961 if all foreign aid programs are 
added together. H.R. 15750 only at- 
tempts to soften some of the more 
glaring acts of defiance and ingrat- 
itude shown by some of the past re- 
cipients of foreign aid to insure that 
it will not happen again. It specifies, for 
instance, that benefactors are not to di- 
rect propaganda against the United 
States or its aid recipients; recipients 
are to pay “adequate compensation” for 
damage or destruction of American 
property by indigenous mobs; recipients 
are to refrain from transporting goods to 
or from North Vietnam; and recipients 
are not to plan activities involving in- 
surrection or subversion against the 
United States or other aided countries. 
To my way of thinking, the very need 
for such conditions—necessary as they 
may be—is a sad commentary on the way 
in which our assistance has been received 
in some countries. Not too long ago, 
President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public told us to “jump in the lake,” his 
mobs destroyed a USIA library, and he 
now threatens war on his Arab and 
Jewish neighbors. Ex-President Nkru- 
mah of Ghana used American assistance 
to help plan subversion for his neighbors. 
President Sukarno of Indonesia once told 
us “to hell with your aid,” permitted U.S. 
property to be attacked, and menaced the 
peace of Malaysia in spite of all our 
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efforts. India and Pakistan used Ameri- 
can military supplies to wage war on each 
other. And France, the greatest recipi- 
ent of military assistance in Europe, has 
been a thorn in our side regarding the 
Western Alliance and our policy in Viet- 
nam. Some apologists might point out 
that two of the less grateful—Nkrumah 
and Sukarno—are no longer in positions 
to insult this country and misuse our aid. 
But is it not also true that their wings 
were clipped after the largest part of 
American assistance was cut off; after 
the suppcsed moderating influence of 
American aid failed to achieve its pur- 
poses? 

Mr. Chairman, consider these insults 
and the way in which our foreign aid has 
been misused. Bear in mind the disap- 
pointing results from the nearly $3 bil- 
lion we have poured into the Alliance for 
Progress program. Consider, too, the 
disturbing balance-of-payment deficit 
which is aggravated by large-scale for- 
eign aid expenditures. Look back on the 
domestic programs which the adminis- 
tration has attempted to pare down or 
eliminate in order to finance extensive 
foreign-aid commitments—such things 
as impacted school funds, school lunch 
and milk programs, and the like. 

Consider all of these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, and you have a thumbnail sketch 
of how much of our foreign aid money 
has been spent. You get an idea of how 
some of our friends have received our 
help. All that I can ask is that with 
such friends, who needs enemies? 

How many times must our mistakes 
be compounded before our policymakers 
realize that friendship cannot be pur- 
chased? How many billions in American 
dollars must be poured down the open- 
ended funnel of foreign assistance before 
it occurs to us that common national 
interests, not joint bank accounts, are 
the ingredients for useful and productive 
international relationships? 

From the beginning of our constitu- 
tional history, our Government has oper- 
ated on the principle that appropriations 
shall be made by the Congress because 
its Members are closest to the people. 
That assumption is just as valid today as 
it was in the time of our Founding 
Fathers. Because of this conviction, I 
say that it is high time that the Con- 
gress regain control of our total foreign 
aid program. For too long, we have en- 
trusted our responsibilities to the judg- 
ment of the executive bureaucracy, and 
we are the worse for it. We must re- 
store some semblance of proportion to 
our overall foreign economic commit- 
ments. We must remind all potential 
recipients that foreign assistance is a 
favor, not a right. We must, in short, 
restore our self respect and implement 
our national interest by rejecting H.R. 
15750 as it now is written. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I plan 
to offer an amendment which would 
establish as U.S. policy that no funds 
authorized in this bill could be used for 
any activity or program which is con- 
trary to the policies of the United States. 
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I am pleased that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has included in this 
year’s bill a policy statement that: 

The President shall seek to assure that no 
contribution to the U.S. development pro- 
gram * * * shall be used for projects for 
economic or technical assistance to the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, so long as Cuba is gov- 
erned by the Castro regime. 


In recent years I have testified before 
the committee in support of my bill to 
provide that U.S. payments to the United 
Nations shall not be used for programs 
contrary to the policies of our country. 
I have also offered similar legislation as 
an amendment to the foreign aid bill. 
This year, on May 11, 1966, I testified 
in behalf of my bill, II. R. 53, calling for 
a halt to this misuse of funds to nations 
who have vowed to destroy us, or who 
are openly assisting our enemies. 

The evidence in support of the need 
for my legislation has been clear. In 
January of this year, the United Na- 
tions Special Fund, now the U.N. Devel- 
opment Program, approved a project at 
the University of Havana to train engi- 
neers and other technical persons, cost- 
ing, $2,096,500. Castro’s Communist 
teachers, many of whom are Russians, 
were handed this money to carry out 
a program certain to undermine our ef- 
forts to keep the Western Hemisphere 
free from Castro and Russian totalitar- 
ianism. Our representatives at the 
United Nations objected to this, and 
voted against it, but it did no good. 
Just 2 years ago, the U.N. Special Fund 
also approved a grant to help Castro’s 
ailing economy, which cost U.S. taxpay- 
ers $500,000. 

The language in this year’s bill would 
require the President to seek assurance 
that U.S. funds given to the United Na- 
tions will not go to Castro’s Cuba. This 
is good and establishes a basic policy 
which our freedom-loving people de- 
mand. It is idiotic that our country, 
which contributes over 40 percent of all 
funds going to the U.N. Development 
Program annually, should thus support 
the totalitarian designs of Castro and 
his Communist government to the tune 
of millions of dollars. I congratulate 
the committee on providing the language 
it did about Cuba. 

While the bill includes the provision to 
ban U.S. contributions to the U.N. De- 
velopment Program which go to Cuba, 
the legislation needs to be further 
amended to cover all United Nations 
programs in which funds might be used 
contrary to our national interests; and 
it needs to cover all nations, not just 
Cuba. 

The evidence for the need of this 
amendment, which would provide that 
no payment by the United States to the 
United Nations shall be used for any pro- 
gram contrary to the policies of the 
United States is readily available. There 
is no requirement by the U.N. Charter 
that we make these contributions. 

The most flagrant and disheartening 
example outside of Cuba involves Cam- 
bodia and our fight for freedom for the 
Vietnamese people. 

In the last 4 years, Cambodia has 
received almost $3 million from the U.N. 
Special Fund for various projects, which 
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cost U.S. taxpayers $1.2 million. The 
most recent grant was for $611,900 in 
January 1965. This is the same country 
which is led by Prince Sihanouk, who 
said on March 23, 1966, in announcing 
that Cambodia had given the Vietcong 
a shipment of rice: 

We have given this aid to them by closing 
our eyes because we and the Vietcong have 
a common enemy, which is U.S. imperialism. 


Foreign relations expert and columnist, 
C. L. Sulzberger, of the New York Times 
has recently reported that Cambodia is 
“a sanctuary and supply source for the 
Vietcong on such a scale that the Pnom- 
penh government must know it. From 
the extreme south to Laos in the north, 
Cambodia is violating its proclaimed 
neutrality.” 

I will read here a recent news dis- 
patch from Cambodia: 

PHNOM PENH, CamBopIA.—Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk has sent a message of solidarity to 
North Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh on 
the U.S. bombings of oil depots near Hanoi 
and Haiphong, the government reported. 

Sihanouk expressed profound indignation 
for the raids and pledged total support to 
(North) Viet Nam. 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
allow the President to put a stop to the 
oftentimes wholesale support and tax- 
payer’s dollars to people who have flatly 
stated: “We will bury you.” It is a sick- 
ening thing to realize that our dollars 
are helping to aid a country which gives 
sanctuary to the Vietcong. 

Once this amendment is passed the 
President will have a firmer base on 
which to demand that U.S. funds not be 
used by anti-American programs, 

I urge that the House adopt this 
amendment. 

A copy of the amendment follows: 

Page 11, immediately after line 11, insert 
the following: 

“(d) Section 301 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

„d) The President shall seek to assure 
that no payment or contribution by the 
United States to the United Nations or to 
any agency or activity thereof shall be used 
for any program or activity which is con- 
trary to the policies of the United States. 
If the President determines that any such 
payment or contribution (or any part there- 
of) is used in violation of this subsection, 
he shall thereafter withhold United States 
payments and contributions to the United 
Nations until the amount withheld equals 
the amount used in violation of this sub- 
section.’ ” 


And redesignate the following subsection 
accordingly. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FARB- 
STEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the years I have favored the 
foreign aid bill, and I similarly favor 
the bill this year. I believe it is im- 
portant for the pacification of the world 
and is necessary in the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 15750, the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966. And in doing so, I wish to recog- 
nize this debate as an opportunity for 
the various Members to face responsibly 
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their constitutional role in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy. 

The U.S. program of foreign assist- 
ance has been a prominent feature of 
American activity in the international 
community. It has, since World War 
II, striven for multiple objectives and 
its general outlook can be altered year 
to year by the sense of this Congress. 
Let us evaluate the present bill’s provi- 
sions for the role of America in the world 
in the near future. 

Basic to our foreign assistance pro- 
gram is the assumption that econom- 
ically underdeveloped nations are woe- 
fully prone to underdevelopment in a po- 
litical sense as well. For two centuries, 
this country has constantly recognized 
that a free and vibrant society, function- 
ing through truly democratic institu- 
tions, was not the norm of national life 
throughout the world. From the era of 
this Nation’s birth, when Europe con- 
tained outmoded autocratic governments 
and their radical inversions of revolu- 
tionary mob rule, this Nation has never 
taken its successful political life for 
granted. In our own time since World 
War I, we saw some countries choose 
between fanatical fascism and totalitari- 
an communism as their political sys- 
tems. Surely we have learned that 
constant effort by those committed to 
democracy is needed if that system is to 
take roots in more than a few isolated 
nations. In its foreign assistance pro- 
gram, this country asserts first that it 
wishes to help other nations attain stable 
political lives. And, second, if the pov- 
erty of nations threatens those leaders 
who seek stable and democratic systems, 
we will not allow that threat to go unim- 
peded. With a stake in democracy 
throughout the world, the United States 
is willing to mitigate the strains of eco- 
nomic underdevelopment abroad. 

The bill before our consideration now 
is a significant demonstration of our will 
to spread political stability through eco- 
nomic development. 

Provision is made in this bill for assist- 
ance to research and educational institu- 
tions in the United States to develop 
greater programs concerned with the 
economic and social development of less- 
developed countries. This will enable 
AID to continue to increase its use of 
private American skills and talents. 

In the particular area of supporting 
assistance to Vietnam, this bill goes far 
in satisfying the needs of our foreign 
policy. Funds will be used for rural 
reconstruction directed toward village 
development, refugee relief, and other 
essentials. We are taking strong steps 
to enable the Vietnamese economy to 
withstand serious inflationary pressures 
which could endanger basic political 
stability. 

We are also considering today a pro- 
posal for continued support of the val- 
uable development assistance program of 
the United Nations. Through this 
agency, we are contributing immense 
benefits for peaceful development 
throughout the world. Know-how is 
transferred to the less-developed coun- 
tries through the provision of experts 
and the granting of fellowships for train- 
ing abroad. The U.N. also provides sur- 
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veys of natural resources, economic feasi- 
bility studies, training institutions, and 
research institutes. These are some of 
the concrete steps toward economic 
development which are required by the 
ee of the countries we wish to 
help. 

The value of another agency, UNICEF, 
is well known. It does substantial work 
in the field of disease control, health 
services, and nutrition. It further sup- 
ports education and vocational training. 

The world food program, supervised 
jointly by the United Nations and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, with 
our help can continue to supply food- 
stuffs on a multilateral basis to promote 
economic and social development of the 
developing countries. 

U.N. and direct AID assistance pro- 
grams are much more than simple dona- 
tions of funds. They are sound steps 
toward a broader business interaction 
between all nations involved. As coun- 
tries which we now assist grow stronger, 
they will provide new and growing mar- 
kets for U.S. business. This, of course, 
will improve our balance-of-payments 
situation. What we are pursuing is a 
community endeavor on an international 
scale. Beyond altruism lies an approach 
which is based on a belief in common 
stakes and mutual desires for general 
development of both sides of the assist- 
ance transaction. 

The American outlook on foreign aid 
also calls for determined efforts of self- 
help by the recipient nations. This bill 
recognizes that there is a close relation- 
ship between popular participation in the 
process of devlopment, and the effective- 
ness of this process. Accordingly, the 
bill calls for assurances that participa- 
tion be maximized through the encour- 
agement of democratic institutions— 
both private and governmental. The ex- 
perience of aiding Japanese development 
immediately after the war, for example, 
has taught us that huge programs by 
governments can be successful if the citi- 
zens in all localities are involved in their 
nation’s development. In particular, 
loans to small farmers, encouragement of 
savings and loan-type institutions, and 
so on, are called for. 

Anew section of the Foreign Assistance 
Act would strengthen the southeast Asia 
multilateral and regional programs. 
Among the most encouraging develop- 
ments of this year is the dynamic display 
by non-Communist Asian nations of a 

ess to combine their resources 
and plan toward the economic develop- 
ment of that entire region. With Japa- 
nese willingness to join our continuing 
efforts, southeast Asia can build a 
formidable and political independent 
area of progress. 

A necessary complement to successful 
foreign assistance is our refusal to con- 
done flagrant efforts to disturb peaceful 
development throughout the world. Sev- 
eral months ago the world was notified 
that some nations, joining in a tricon- 
tinental congress intend to overturn the 
governments of several nations in this 
hemisphere. The polite announcement 
does not make less threatening their de- 
termination to impede gradual political 
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progress and economic development in 
the victim nations. With foreign assist- 
ance on one side, the United States ex- 
tends its opposition to international up- 
heaval, on the other. Accordingly, this 
bill denies assistance to those who plan 
military efforts against this country or 
any country receiving assistance from us. 

In addition, I am most gratified that 
the bill calls for a restriction of funds to 
refugees serving in the Palestine Libera- 
tion Army. U.S. contributions to the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine refugees would no longer reach that 
disruptive military force. 

In the Middle East, we also seek to di- 
vert excess foreign currency to the 
Hadassah—Hebrew University Medical 
Center in Jerusalem. I welcome this 
provision as a significant constructive 
part of this program and a partial solu- 
tion to our standing problem of excess 
foreign currency. 

This bill is complex and many-faceted. 
Yet, its general outlook is unmistakable. 
In a world where some wish to overthrow 
and radically invert, those who wish to 
respond effectively and morally must do 
more than obstruct. Maintain the peace 
we must—but our policy toward others 
must seek to develop nations, to stimu- 
late change, and thereby insure the 


peace. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentle- 
man from New York yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the Representative 
from New York [Mr. FARBsTEIN] for his 
vigorous support of the grant of $1 mil- 
lion in excess foreign currency to the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center in Jerusalem. The author- 
ization contained in this bill is 
designed to help that dynamic center 
to keep up with the latest developments 
in the medical field. To bring this about 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN] responded to the appeal of 
the national president of the Hadassah 
Medical Relief Association, Mrs. Mor- 
timer Jacobson, by proposing an amend- 
ment to this bill to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. A unanimous vote reg- 
istered our full agreement with Mr. 
FARBSTEIN’s amendment. 

The value of the organization thereby 
aided is well known. Hadassah projects 
in Israel include youth rescue work, land 
reclamation projects, a vocational train- 
ing program, and a medical program. It 
is one of the foremost voluntary agencies 
working in close cooperation with the 
U.S. program of food for peace. 

The medical center in Jerusalem is a 
splendid expression of American finan- 
cial and technical aid to developing areas. 
Funds collected in this country provide 
American standards and know-how to 
the only center in Israel for all three 
vital functions of healing, teaching, and 
research. Part of its outstanding 
achievement is the training of medical 
students from various countries in Africa 
and Asia. In addition, personnel from 
the Hadassah Medical Center in Jeru- 
salem have traveled to several African 
countries to help them start clinics for 
both treatment and preventive medicine. 
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While we in this Chamber are assert- 
ing our determination to extend Amer- 
ican aid to developing nations, it is most 
fitting that we recognize the achieve- 
ments of Hadassah in Israel. Mr. Fars- 
STEIN’s amendment has directed us to a 
fruitful cooperative program which will 
benefit all nations involved. I was de- 
lighted to lend my support to this amend- 
ment in committee and to make the mo- 
tion calling for its passage. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in the history of the 
U.S. Government, there have been few 
governmental projects that have been 
debated, discussed, and criticized more 
than the US. foreign aid program. 
Critics of foreign aid are quick and 
even eager to find flaws in a program 
that is, at best, difficult to implement. 
They seek tangible proof that the U.S. 
dollar has achieved immediate results. 
Because of its very nature, however, 
foreign aid is not a program which 
produces spectacular, overnight suc- 
cesses. Instead, it is a long-range pro- 
gram which is not well-suited to a rigid, 
inflexible schedule. Our foreign aid 
program is designed to help people— 
people who suffer from malnutrition and 
disease—people who have never known 
the inside of a schoolroom, or even a se- 
cure roof over their heads. We cannot 
expect people who are hungry and starv- 
ing to produce a thriving industrial so- 
ciety; just as we would not expect people 
who cannot read to be able to build air- 
ports for jet planes, or skyscrapers to 
house huge corporations. 

I cannot tell you today of any sweep- 
ing, immediate changes created by the 
introduction of U.S. economic and tech- 
nical aid, because change takes much 
time, and change is often not as evident 
as some people would prefer. For in- 
stance, how can you categorically list the 
changes which occur in the attitudes of a 
people, or of a government that opens 
new developmental opportunities because 
of the introduction of foreign aid? It is 
simply impossible to put attitudes into 
tangible, cut-and-dried statistics, but I 
can name some circumstances which 
form, I think, an impressive list of mean- 
ingful successes. In 1965 alone, as a re- 
sult of the AID program, over 40,000 
classrooms were built; more than 110 
million people vaccinated against small- 
pox; more than 90 million people bene- 
fited from water supply facilities; over 
1 million new acres were irrigated; and 
more than 2.5 million people received 
agricultural credit loans. I can remind 
you, also, of the 26 foreign nations, 
including Western Europe, Lebanon, 
Japan, and Free China, which have com- 
pleted the transition from being recip- 
ients of U.S. economic aid to being self- 
supporting countries. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to go into 
great detail about the dynamic growth 
of Western Europe and Japan. We are 
all well aware of their prosperity; but 
perhaps the lesser known story of Tai- 
wan, or Free China, might be more perti- 
nent to this discussion. 
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In December 1949, 14% million im- 
poverished, homeless refugees landed on 
the island of Formosa for a last-ditch 
stand against Communist China. Now, 
in 1966, 15 years later, Taiwan stands as 
a living testimonial to the success of U.S. 
economic aid. Illiteracy has almost been 
conquered. Over 95 percent of all pri- 
mary age children attend school. The 
agricultural development of the island 
has been astounding. In 10 years rice 
production has increased 41 percent, and 
the average farmer is banking a record 
of 30 percent of his cash income. The 
island’s textile, garment, and wood in- 
dustries are booming. There is even a 
growing motion picture and television in- 
dustry. All of these achievements were 
possible because of the wise programs of 
the Chinese, 14 years of U.S. technical 
advice, and $1.5 billion in grants and 
loans. 

In 1949, V. K. Welling Koo, then Am- 
bassador from Nationalist China, said: 

Help Free China retain a position that can 
be defended and we will demonstrate that 
any area of freedom can beat communism in 
production, education, welfare, happy living. 


Mr. Koo proved to be a good prophet, 
for in 1965, Taiwan no longer required 
assistance, and the U.S. economic aid 
ceased on June 30 of that same year. 

This is not to say that all the problems 
of Taiwan have been alleviated. They 
have not; but their problems have been 
reduced to such an extent that the island 
can now go about the task of becoming 
a productive member in the world family 
of nations. 

The United States, from the very be- 
ginning, wisely invested in the future of 
Taiwan through technical aid, grants, 
and loans. Today that investment is 
paying handsome dividends. The suc- 
cess of Taiwan is proof to all countries 
of Asia, and for that matter, the entire 
world, that the U.S. foreign economic 
aid program can and will help any coun- 
try who is willing to help itself. 

Some people would say that Taiwan 
is an example of unparalleled success, 
but they would be wrong. Certainly, the 
amount of time it took for Taiwan to be- 
come an independent, self-supporting 
nation was extremely short, but other 
countries, in far worse condition than 
Taiwan, have also made remarkable 
progress. India, for example, has over- 
come many obstacles and is well on the 
road toward economic independence. 
Since 1953, India’s national income has 
increased 42 percent. Life expectancy 
has risen from 27 years in 1947 to 42 
years in 1965. Today 60 percent of the 
children under 12 attend school. Com- 
pare that to a literacy rate of 10 percent 
only 15 years ago. 

Only recently, India, a country who al- 
ways prided itself on a controlled and 
protective economy, was able to liberalize 
its import regulations, and open the 
gates to a steady flow of much-needed 
raw materials and mechanical equip- 
ment. Foreign aid was a major con- 
tributing factor to the new easing of im- 
port restrictions, for without foreign aid, 
India would not have had the confidence 
or the economic prosperity to permit the 
nile is of new industrial responsi- 
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We have seen here two examples of 
successful foreign aid. Taiwan, in terms 
of national development, had a rather 
fast and dynamic growth. India, on the 
other hand, shows a slower type of suc- 
cess—a type of success which requires 
slow changes in established tradition and 
thought before the actual developmen- 
tal work can be effective. Both Taiwan 
and India, however, are in their own way 
successes. 

Many critics of foreign aid center their 
arguments around the length of time it 
has taken to help these countries to their 
present stage of development. They 
say it has simply taken too long. When 
the facts are reviewed, however, it is 
apparent that our own country went 
through a long process of change and 
growth. It has only been since the turn 
of the century that the United States has 
truly begun to develop. The progressive 
income tax, lowering of interest rates, 
rural electric cooperatives and other 
forms of assistance to farmers are not 
old institutions in our country. Only 30 
years ago, farmers in most places in our 
country were without electricity and 
plumbing. Yet we sometimes think that 
10 years is too long to give foreign aid to 
a nation that has not yet shown evidence 
of overwhelmingly successful results. 
We have only to look in our own country 
for the answers to these critics. It has 
been said that it takes 8 full years for a 
program to move through Congress from 
the inception of the idea to the passage 
of legislation. Surely we are expecting 
too much to think an entire country can 
be modernized within the course of a few 
years. 

But despite the time it takes for de- 
velopment to occur, there has been sig- 
nificant progress. Taiwan is certainly a 
completed success story at which Amer- 
icans can point with pride, and India 
soon will be. We cannot, however, allow 
ourselves to bask in the light of our 
achievements for there is much yet to be 
done. Foreign aid success stories of to- 
day must provide our guidelines for to- 
morrow. We must accept the legacy of 
successful economic development of 
countries such as Taiwan, and continue 
pursuing a program whose goal is, and 
always will be, to maintain a healthy 
climate for continued self-development. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. HAGAN]. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very grateful that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
225 Foreign Affairs has granted me this 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States 
should immediately cancel existing cul- 
tural exchange and athletic competition 
agreements with the Soviet Union and 
other Communist nations which support 
North Vietnamese aggression in South 
Vietnam. 

Russian and Polish cancellation of 
track and field events is clear proof—if 
any were needed—that there is no such 
diplomatic animal as a nonpolitical ex- 
change program with Communist na- 
tions. It is now beyond dispute that by 
entering into such agreements our State 
Department has simply provided these 
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Communist nations with a propaganda 
tool to be used against the interests of 
this country and the free world. 

Soviet groups are in this country at the 
present time under the United States- 
Russian cultural exchange program. 
They should be asked to leave forthwith. 

American groups are currently in the 
Soviet Union and other Communist na- 
tions under the same agreement. They 
should return home immediately. 

So long as American troops are en- 
gaged in combat in South Vietnam, there 
can be no basis for so-called cultural 
exchange relations with Communist ag- 
gressors. 

To participate in such programs under 
present international conditions is a 
mockery of the sacrifices being made by 
our American troops fighting in South 
Vietnam. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R. 15750, the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966 leaves me with mixed emotions. 

On the one hand, I am gratified to 
note that the committee has again 
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sought to write into law a clear prohibi- 
tion of any aid to any country which 
permits ships or aircraft under its reg- 
istry to transport goods to or from North 
Vietnam. On the other hand, I have 
strong reservations about the provision 
for a 2-year authorization. 

Last year, it will be remembered, in 
conference on the 1965 foreign aid au- 
thorization, the other body insisted that 
this prohibition be weakened so that the 
President was required only to consider 
denying such aid to those countries in- 
volved in trade with the Hanoi regime. 
Admittedly in recent months there has 
been a healthy reduction in the level of 
this traffic. As the minority views on 
page 73 of the report accompanying this 
bill show, during 1965 free world ships 
called at North Vietnamese ports a total 
of 256 times. I would remind my col- 
leagues that this is the first complete 
public report we have had from the 
administration. Up until now the 
American people have been told there 
were only 119. For the first half of 968 
the number, I am informed by the De- 
partment of Defense, is 54. 


Free world ships arriving North Vietnam, 1966 


So we have made some progress but 
just as surely something still remains to 
be done and we in the Congress must not 
relax our efforts to dry up entirely this 
source of supply to our enemies. One 
ship is one too many. Fifty-four ships is 
intolerable. It can never be explained 
to our constituents at home who are so 
deeply concerned about the war in Viet- 
nam. 

As the minority views to this bill point- 
edly suggest, it is indeed a sad commen- 
tary on our alleged friends and allies, 
and on the ineffective diplomatic efforts 
of the administration as well, to note the 
lack of concern in many of these coun- 
tries until recently about trade that their 
flag vessels have engaged in with North 
Vietnam and the corresponding lack of 
assistance which they have given to the 
South Vietnamese in their struggle 
against the Vietcong. 

During 1965, for example, ships fiying 
the Greek flag entered North Vietnam 28 
times and according to the State Depart- 
ment the total amount of Greek aid to 
South Vietnam to date has been some 
medical supplies. During 1965 there were 
29 Norwegian-flag ship arrivals in the 
north but so far South Vietnam has re- 
ceived no aid at all from the Norwegian 
Government. During 1965, 37 trips by 
Japanese-fiag vessels helped supply Ho 
Chi Minh but so far the Japanese have 
supplied South Vietnam with only some 
ambulances, medical supplies, transis- 
tor radios, and construction help on a 
power dam and bridge over the Mekong 


River. Furthermore, while Japanese-flag 
ships no longer enter Haiphong, Japanese 
trade still continues with North Vietnam. 
Finally and most incredibly there is the 
United Kingdom. During 1965 British- 
fiag vessels called 136 times in the north 
but British aid in the south has amount- 
ed to only a token amount of educational 
equipment, some roadbuilding ma- 
chinery and a few diesel fishing boat 
engines. 

Let me quote to you from the State 
Department release entitled “Free World 
Assistance to Vietnam as of May 24, 
1966,” which indicates the total amount 
of British aid during the last year and a 
half: 
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United Kingdom: The United Kingdom 
has provided six civilians for the British Ad- 
visory Mission and a Professor of English at 
Hue University. With eight Vietnamese al- 
ready in training in the United Kingdom, 
Britain has agreed to provide for 12 more 
this year. 


It hardly needs saying how pathetic 
the aid our so-called friends are giving 
South Vietnam is when compared to our 
own efforts, both in men and material. 
It is downright appalling when compared 
to all we have done for these .ame na- 
tions in the past and are in some cases 
still being asked to do. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another story 
involving free world shipping and the 
Supply routes of the enemies of South 
Vietnam which this bill does not attempt 
to influence and which I feel I must speak 
about as well. This invol es the matter 
of Cambodia’s alleged neutrality anc the 
reports that free world ships entering 
Cambodia by means of the Mekong River 
through South Vietnam carry goods 
which ultimately benefit the Vietcong. 

I have on a number of occasions in 
recent months sought to bring to the 
attention of the House information 
which clearly reveals that Cambodia is 
a back-door source of supply of appar- 
ently growing importance to Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese units. I could not 
even attempt to summarize this informa- 
tion at this time. The most recent re- 
port appeared on the front page of the 
New York Times only this past Monday, 
July 11, under the headline Four U.S. 
Battalions Lose Red Regiment at Cam- 
bodia Line.” In the same paper on a 
different page was another story filed in 
Laos disclosing that Laotian fighter 
pilots have been in action against the 
Sihanouk Trail and that they were fired 
on from Cambodian soil. 

As I have said before in this Chamber, 
when in South Vietnam on a Special 
Armed Services Committee assignment 
this past April I was shocked to learn 
that despite the existence of reports for 
many months of the flow of contraband 
from free world vessels using the Mekong 
River to Cambodia that we have no ef- 
fective control over this traffic. During 
the first 6 months of 1966, ships flying 
the flags of six free world countries called 
169 times at the Cambodian capital port 
or of Phnom Penh on the Mekong 

ver. 


Free world ship arrivals in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 1st half, 1966 


Flag January | February March April May June Tota! 

Panama 19 17 13 5 6 6 66 

10 8 10 11 10 5 5 
— 5 G 6 4 2 5 28 
United Kingdom. 4 3 2 15 
Netherlands. 5 
WW 1 1 

Ni 


Because of the danger to its security the 
South Vietnamese Government closed 
the Mekong River to all Communist ves- 
sels bound for Cambodia in late 1964. 
Despite the growing evidence of the use 
of Cambodian soil by the enemies of 
South Vietnam no other effective steps 
iav been taken with regard to the river 
traffic. 


I have, therefore, called upon the Pres- 
ident to urge the Government of South 
Vietnam to close the river to all Cam- 
bodian traffic—first of all to stop the flow 
of contraband and, second, to prod the 
Cambodian Government into making 
greater efforts to live up to their alleged 
policy of strict neutrality. So far this 
recommendation has been met with only 
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the routine evasive responses from the 
State Department, with which we are all 
so familiar. 

The question presents itself, therefore, 
if our Government is not going to take 
effective action in this area, should not 
Congress take the initiative as it has 
taken the initiative with respect to trade 
with Cuba and North Vietnam. The 
cases are similar if not identical. Con- 
gress has sought to stop the free world 
aid to the North Vietnamese war econ- 
omy in order to directly and indirectly 
cut off a source of supply to the Viet- 
cong. We know that the Vietcong does 
derive aid and comfort from Cambodia 
either officially or unofficially, either with 
or without the complete knowledge and 
consent of the Cambodian Government, 
and that free world trade to Cambodia 
is a factor in it. 

While there have been a number of 
recent news stories which endeavor to 
suggest that Cambodia’s Chief of State, 
Prince Sihanouk, has now decided that 
the Vietcong will not win in South Viet- 
nam and that he will become more 
friendly with the West again, I, for one, 
have yet to see any firm evidence that 
such is yet the case. 

The reports that Prince Sihanouk has 
accepted our Government's offer to fi- 
nance an expanded program of border 
surveillance by the International Control 
Commission do not in themselves indi- 
cate a change in basic policy. Many 
times Sihanouk has called for better sur- 
veillance of Cambodia’s borders and 
ports but he must always have done so 
in the full knowledge that the Commu- 
nist member of the International Con- 
trol Commission, Poland, has always re- 
jected such a move and could be expected 
to reject like moves in the future. Ob- 
viously the Cambodian situation must be 
watched very carefully in the coming 
months. 

No one wants the war to be enlarged 
whether into Cambodia or elsewhere. 
Neither does anyone want the war kept 
going by the virtue of the enemy’s ability 
to use Cambodian soil as a sanctuary and 
as a logistical base of support. The 
Cambodian interpretation and imple- 
mentation of neutralism, whatever its 
intentions, clearly is being exploited by 
the enemies of South Vietnam. Unless 
a change in the situation in Cambodia is 
soon discerned, I believe that efforts to 
bring economic pressure should be un- 
dertaken until Cambodia takes more ef- 
fective action to eliminate the use of its 
territory by the enemies of its eastern 
neighbor. For my part I do not believe 
any aid should be provided any country 
which trades or permits ships under its 
registry to carry goods to or from Cam- 
bodia. While I recognize that there may 
be difficulties in bringing appropriate 
legislative action to bear on this elusive 
problem I would strongly recommend 
that the distinguished and 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee give this whole problem a very hard 
look for if the administration does not 
take effective action soon with regard to 
Cambodia then, just as has been the case 
with free world trade with North Viet- 
a the job will be left for Congress 
to do. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to return to the concern I expressed 
at the beginning of my remarks with 
respect to the 2-year authorization pro- 
vided for in this bill. In recent years 
I have voted against foreign aid legisla- 
tion to protest against this overextended 
and often poorly handled program, rec- 
ognizing at the same time that it con- 
tained a number of worthwhile under- 
takings as well. The growing criticism 
of the foreign aid program from many 
sides in recent years has had the salu- 
tary effect of reducing the level of spend- 
ing in this field. I continue to feel, how- 
ever, that that level can be reduced fur- 
ther. That it has been reduced at all is 
in part due, I believe, to the opportunity 
that the Congress has each year, both 
under the authorization bill as well as 
the appropriation bill, to subject this 
whole program to the closest scrutiny. 

I cannot think of a more appropriate 
time or place to express what I believe 
to be the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people, than on this bill which 
undertakes to provide military assistance 
to 55 countries and economic assistance 
to 70 countries. They should be with us 
or they should not get a dime of our tax- 
payers’ money. I would not dispute the 
level of support recommended for our 
friends in South Vietnam for even while 
I realize that our program there is in 
great need of more effective surveillance 
which could and should be provided 
forthwith, I want the record to show that 
I would support such aid if it were before 
us today as a separate item just as I sup- 
ported the supplemental Vietnam aid 
authorization passed earlier in the ses- 
sion. However, I have grave reservations 
about the remainder of this bill. When 
we weigh the aid we have given to more 
than 100 nations over the years against 
the help we have received from these 
same countries in our efforts to defend 
freedom throughout the world I can only 
question the worth of much of our aid 
program. It is time we started to meas- 
ure the quid pro quo and let the whole 
world know we are going to continue to 
measure the quid pro quo. In their hour 
of need the South Vietnamese people are 
scarcely getting sympathy from those 
who have been beneficiaries of our aid 
programs for decades. These countries 
should realize that if they accept our 
help we expect that they should be will- 
ing to render whatever assistance they 
can in return to defend freedom wher- 
ever it is threatened throughout the 
world. Until we have more tangible evi- 
dence of a return on our investment I 
cannot support this legislation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, in au- 
thorizing money for the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1966 we once again have 
the opportunity and the responsibility 
to review the role of the United States 
in world affairs. 

Since my first term in Congress, I have 
been a firm supporter of foreign aid. I 
believe then, as I do now, that our for- 
eign aid program can be an important 
ally to a dynamic American foreign pol- 
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icy devoted to the fulfillment of man’s 
aspirations. 

In my first speech on foreign aid in 
1961, I said that for the first time in 
history it seems possible that the bene- 
fits of civilization may be distributed 
among all of the people everywhere. 
For the first time in history, it then 
seemed that the people of the emerging 
countries could see some reasonable hope 
and likelihood that the lot could be 
changed. 

The foreign policy of the new admin- 
istration that year for the first time 
recognized that for the people of the 
world the struggle for nationhood and 
the struggle for development are in- 
tertwined. It recognized that the Unit- 
ed States could either seize the leader- 
ship in a changing world, or it would be 
left behind. Furthermore, it recognized 
the responsibility of the rich nations to 
give economic assistance to those na- 
tions which have less material abun- 
dance. 

Mr. Chairman, our record during the 
past 5 years has seen a mixture of fail- 
ures and successes. We have never done 
enough to help the hungry and the un- 
educated—nor is there ever enough 
which we can do. We have never fully 
sided with the people of the world and 
with democracy and against dictatorship 
and privilege. Our funds have some- 
times been wasted, sometimes been 
stolen, sometimes been given to precisely 
those people who least needed help. 

But the need for foreign aid remains, 
and I remain convinced that our Gov- 
ernment should use its great resources 
to help the people of the world. In 
studying the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1966, I find that it makes many construc- 
tives advances and in some instances 
points to directions in which our foreign 
policy should certainly be directed. 

In southeast Asia, for example, it 
emphasizes the need for multilateral and 
regional programs which, as I have often 
noted in this Chamber, offer the best 
chance for peace and progress in that 
region of the world. For the Alliance 
for Progress our authorization has been 
increased in recognition of the success 
of that program. A new section has been 
added to the technical cooperation and 
development grants title, which would 
help our universities “develop and carry 
out programs concerned with economic 
and social development of less developed 
countries.” And for the program as a 
whole, by authorizing money on a multi- 
year basis, we have at last recognized 
that our commitment to foreign aid 
must be long range. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
each of these developments in a little 
more depth. 

Mr. Chairman, the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966 adds a new dimension to the 
technical cooperation and development 
program of the Agency for International 
Development. Title II provides that up 
to $10 million may be given to “research 
and educational institutions in the 
United States for the purpose of 
strengthening their capacity to develop 
and carry out programs concerned with 
the economic and social development of 
less developed countries. In short, AID 
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will now be able to encourage universities 
to prepare themselves, their faculties, 
and their students for a more direct role 
in economic development. 

The contribution which trained Amer- 
icans can make to the growth and well- 
being of the developing nations is vir- 
tually limitless. Occasionally we tend 
to think that all the United States has 
to offer the world is money, military 
weapons, and anticommunism. But the 
fact is that we can offer much more. For 
among our greatest resources are know- 
how and trained manpower. 

The great scientific and technological 
advances which we have made in this 
country should not—and must not—be 
made for this country alone. The dis- 
coveries of science—like the poetry of 
Shakespeare—belong to the world. It 
is imperative that we discover how to 
translate our scientific know-how into 
terms which are directly relevant to the 
developing nations. And it is crucial 
that we find ways of providing the people 
to disseminate that information within 
the nations themselves. 

In the July issue of Foreign Affairs, 
President James Perkins of Cornell 
makes clear how drastic this need really 
is. In an article entitled “Foreign Aid 
and the Brain Drain,” he not only tells 
how vital trained manpower is for the 
world as a whole, but he points out that 
rather than being an exporter of trained 
men, we are a manpower importer. 

According to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
nearly 5,000 highly trained scientists and 
engineers come to this country every 
year. There are more South Koreans 
with Ph. D.’s in Cambridge, Mass., than 
there are in South Korea. 

The new provisions of this bill—taken 
in conjunction with the International 
Education Act of 1966—will begin to help 
AID to explore ways in which our univer- 
sities can begin to meet the responsibility 
and the challenge which is presented by 
the discrepancy between our own abun- 
dant skills and the need for skills in the 
rest of the world. 

I think, however, that even more than 
an effort by our universities is needed. 
I believe that this country should create 
an exciting and dramatic new program 
to enlist scientific talent into the service 
of developing countries. 

For that reason, I have proposed that 
the United States train a career corps of 
men and women to disseminate scientific 
and technological information through- 
out the developing world. I have pro- 
posed that it be called the International 
Development Corps. 

The corps might draw, for example, on 
men and women who, after returning 
from the Peace Corps, want to continue 
to work in developing countries. 

Upon returning to the United States, I 
have suggested that the Peace Corpsmen 
and others might participate in a gradu- 
ate program to gain proficiency in a 
scientific subject which is relevant to the 
needs of a developing nation. There they 
would be joined by men and women from 
the nation for which the proposed proj- 
ect would be conducted. 

The important role that this kind of a 
program could play is underlined by out- 
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going AID Administrator David Bell in 
another article in the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs: 

The process of foreign assistance— 


He points out— 
is inherently dependent on research * *. 
There can be no doubt of the importance of 
incorporating far stronger programs of re- 
search and evaluation into our aid adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note 
that in giving the AID authority to spend 
$10 million to help universities “develop 
and carry out programs concerned with 
the economic and social development of 
less developed areas,” we have taken an 
important step. In voting for this 
measure, we can go a long way toward 
encouraging universities to develop the 
facilities and programs which an Inter- 
national Development Corps would re- 
quire. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at Latin 
America, The pending bill contains an 
enlarged authorization for the Alliance 
for Progress. H.R. 15750 provides $850 
million for each of the fiscal years 1967 
through 1971, of which $150 million is 
authorized for outright grants. The 
dollar figure is significant and so are the 
dates, for in the present bill the Congress 
makes a clearly enlarged commitment to 
the Alliance for Progress. The total 
loan authorization has been raised to 
$700 million from the previous level of 
$600 million; the amount available for 
outright grants has been doubled from 
the previous level of $75 million; these 
increases will be for each of the coming 
5 years. 

Despite some initial stumbling blocks, 
this program is now succeeding. Over 50 
percent of the people of Latin America 
are benefiting from U.S.-assisted Alli- 
ance programs. More than 1.5 million 
people are living in Alliance-sponsored 
housing. A million children are attend- 
ing school for the first time because of 
new classrooms built with the help of the 
Alliance. Hundreds of thousands of 
people are receiving medical attention 
from new, Alliance-aided hospitals and 
health centers. More than 13 million 
people are benefiting from Alliance- 
financed water supply and sanitation 
projects. 

One good indication of the support the 
Alliance has within our Nation has been 
the growth of the partners of the Alli- 
ance, a program through which organi- 
zations in 30 of these United States have 
entered into partnership arrangements 
with community groups in several Latin 
American countries. Chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary and Lions Clubs, high 
schools, women’s clubs, and other civic 
organizations and community groups 
have in the 2 years that the program 
has been operating supplied over $3.1 
million of equipment and services to 
schools, hospitals, villages, and farmers’ 
organizations in Latin America. What 
greater proof could there be of the sup- 
port of the American people for assist- 
ance to our friends to the south? 

The authorization for $150 million in 
technical cooperation grants in the pres- 
ent bill is especially significant. Of these 
funds, almost $50 million has already 
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been programed to finance U.S. tech- 
nicians serving on short-term projects 
in Latin America and over $10 million 
to pay the cost of training technicians 
from Latin America—most of whom are 
administrators—in the United States. 

In all, the present commitment is well- 
deserved and necessary. It will assist 
our hemispheric neighbors in their strug- 
gle to solve their tremendous social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. Good 
progress has been made so far; Congress 
must provide the funds to continue that 
progress. 

Mr. Chairman, turning to the tense 
Near East, the pending bill provides for 
a number of significant actions. That 
area continues to be highly unstable, 
largely due to Arab aggression against 
Israel and Yemen. The volatile nature 
of the region’s political situation requires 
us to give careful scrutiny to the meas- 
ures provided for in H.R. 15750. 

First, I would like to commend the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs for re- 
porting out a bill which includes a pro- 
vision that further U.S. contributions 
shall not be made to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency unless the 
Agency takes all possible measures to as- 
sure that no part of the U.S. contribu- 
tion shall be used to furnish assistance 
to any refugee who is receiving training 
as a member of the Palestine Liberation 
Army. Over the last 17 years, the United 
States has contributed nearly 70 percent 
of UNRWa's budget, and it is entirely 
inappropriate for those funds, or any 
U.N. funds, to be used to aid an orga- 
nization which has as a stated goal the 
destruction of a U.N. member state. 
This is especially so in the case of the 
Palestine Liberation Army, which is ded- 
icated to the destruction of Israel, the 
bastion of democracy in the Near East. 
Since its establishment in 1964, the Pales- 
tine Liberation Army has trained ap- 
proximately 8,000 recruits. It is time for 
the United States to do everything pos- 
sible to stop this immoral assistance to 
the Palestine Liberation Army. 

The bill provides for continued U.S. 
aid for the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. For 10 years now this force 
has been stationed on the armistice line 
between Israel and the United Arab Re- 
public, and serving the cause of peace 
in the Near East. The force sets an ex- 
ample for a larger U.N. peacekeeping 
force, which may someday be instru- 
mental in meeting the crises of inter- 
national politics. It deserves our com- 
plete support. 

The U.N. Emergency Force, however, 
has not been able to stop all the threats 
to the peace in the Near East. The 
worst culprit—the United Arab Repub- 
lic—has continually threatened Israel 
and has been waging war for some time 
against Yemen. Action must be taken 
to curb this aggressor. 

The committee’s report expresses the 
view that “economic assistance should be 
withheld from countries which persist 
in policies of belligerence and in prepara- 
tion for their execution.” This is cer- 
tainly correct. But why not write lan- 
gage into the bill itself and spell out the 
intent that it be directed at Egypt? Just 
over a month ago, the House adopted my 
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amendment to H.R. 14909, the food-for- 
freedom bill, to help stop food sales to 
the United Arab Republic. Should not 
similar action be taken on this bill? 

I urge the distinguished chairman of 
the committee to accept an amendment 
to the bill which will carry out the decla- 
ration of intent contained in the report. 

On another question, Mr. Chairman, I 
also commend the committee for its ac- 
tion in making the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center in Jerusalem 
the beneficiary of a grant of $3 million 
Israel pounds. The Hadassah Center 
houses a comprehensive program of 
teaching, healing, and research. It has 
trained doctors and nurses from all over 
the world, many from developing nations 
in Africa and Asia. The center clearly 
meets the highest goals of our foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the re- 
lationship of our foreign aid program to 
the conflict in southeast Asia. 

As I have said repeatedly, I believe 
that the situation in Vietnam requires a 
political and not a military solution. If 
our involvement in that part of the 
world has any humane meaning, it is 
our belief that we have a responsibility 
to help the people of Vietnam create a 
better life for themselves. For that rea- 
son, while I have opposed escalation of 
armaments in Vietnam, I have supported 
efforts to escalate economic development 
in that country. 

Certainly the money which we have 
given to Vietnam under supporting as- 
sistance has had some beneficial effects. 
Schools have been built; farm output 
has been increased; small factories have 
been constructed; malaria has virtually 
been eliminated; and rural communities 
have been encouraged to start develop- 
ment programs of their own. 

However, we delude ourselves and the 
country if we pretend that the $550 mil- 
lion for supporting assistance included 
in this bill will help build a great society 
in Vietnam. For the fact is that virtu- 
ally all of that money is needed to com- 
pensate for the crippling effects of the 
war. So long as the war continues at 
this intensity, it is a nonsequiter to 
speak of building a solid economy in 
Vietnam. 

The precise expenditures for Vietnam 
in fiscal 1967 have been kept secret for 
security reasons. But it seems fair to 
note that by far the largest single ex- 
penditure will be for the commercial im- 
port program, which in fiscal 1966 cost 
about $370 million. This program does 
not offer any new assistance for the peo- 
ple of Vietnam—rather it is merely de- 
signed to keep them from sinking under 
the weight of inflation. The commercial 
import program has kept inflation down 
to 6 percent. 

Other major expenditures include 
transport and logistics—$38 million in 
1966—public safety and police improve- 
ment—$27 million in 1966—and pro- 
grams to help the 2 million refugees dis- 
placed »y the war—$12 million in 1966. 
Indeed, only a tiny fraction of the 
$550 million will be spent on the kinds 
of constructive programs which were so 
gloriously promised last February at 
Honolulu. 
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Mr. Chairman, title VIII of the bill 
would provide for southeast Asia multi- 
lateral and regional programs. The 
most exciting such program, to me, is 
the development of the Mekong Delta 
River Basin. For the moment, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, as it says in the 
report, has simply authorized the Presi- 
dent to utilize funds for various technical 
studies of the region, but I would very 
much hope that in the next year we 
would begin to prepare to join in the 
financing of a large-scale regional proj- 
ect of whatever size the war makes 
physically possible. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
important to note that no funds are 
specifically authorized for title VIII. 
Rather, “the President is authorized to 
utilize funds otherwise available to carry 
out the provisions of part I of this Act.” 
I would have preferred to see money spe- 
cifically authorized for regional pro- 
grams. This cross-bookkeeping proce- 
dure merely once again underlines the 
fact that the emergency situation in 
southeast Asia has caused the abandon- 
ment of some highly important projects. 

In summation, Mr. Chairman, while I 
have reservations about some aspects of 
our aid program, I continue to believe in 
the importance of America’s efforts to 
help the nations and the people of the 
world to help themselves. We should 
do so partly because it is practical, but 
primarily because it is right. The new 
Foreign Assistance Act contains meas- 
ures—for Latin America, for southeast 
Asia, and for aid to universities—which, 
I think, mark the creative and progres- 
sive direction in which our aid should be 
headed. In supporting the foreign aid 
bill today, I do so with the especial hope 
that measures like these will be pursued 
and expanded in the future. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, before 
focusing attention on one specific region 
where U.S. assistance has played a major 
role in foreign affairs, I would first like 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the chairman of the full committee and 
the chairman of the Middle East sub- 
committee for their absolute fairness in 
handling the committee’s consideration 
of this measure and in particular the 
fairness shown to those of us who dis- 
agree with their philosophy of this pro- 
gram. Both chairmen have leaned over 
backward to be fair and to recognize 
all of us and our feelings. 

Obscured by the present war in Viet- 
nam, a major threat to peace and sta- 
bility is growing in the Middle East, 
nourished to a high degree by U.S. for- 
eign aid. Since 1945, the United States 
has poured more than $23.5 billion in 
economic and military assistance into 
the Mideastern countries. Today, we 
are asked to appropriate $799 million, 
bringing our total assistance package to 
more than $24 billion in the past 21 years. 

My chief purpose today is to urge im- 
portant changes in our Middle East aid 
program which has failed to achieve its 
stated purposes. Specifically, three areas 
deserve special attention: first, the fail- 
ure of our aid program to halt Soviet 
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penetration in the Middle East; second, 
the escalation of the arms race in the 
Middle East due in great part to incon- 
sistent U.S. policy; and third, the fraud- 
ulent abuse of U.S. funds in the refugee 
programs chiefly executed by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
U.S. AID AND SOVIET PENETRATION 


No one has failed to miss the growing 
friendship between many Middle East- 
ern countries and the Soviet Union. 
The recent visit of Soviet Premier Kosy- 
gin to the United Arab Republic and the 
Syrian reception of Vietcong and Red 
Chinese delegations both underscore the 
failure of U.S. aid to deter the advance 
of direct Soviet influence in the Middle 
East. The news headlines of the past 
year have carried repeated evidence of 
the Soviet's desire to organize an alliance 
of armed radical governments in the 
area. In the past year, also, evidence 
of Soviet military deliveries to Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Algeria, and Yemen has been 
reported. 

Our Assistant Secretary of State for 
the Near East and Asia recently toured 
the Middle Eastern countries and was 
shocked by President Nassar’s pro-Viet- 
cong attitude and his repeated charges 
of “American aggression” in Vietnam. 

Yet, the United Arab Republic has re- 
ceived more than $1 billion in assistance 
since 1945, and even last year received 
$55 million in food aid after telling the 
United States it could “drink the waters 
of the Red Sea.” It is noteworthy that 
this assistance was approved by the State 
Department after Congress had ad- 
journed. 

This action was taken after Nasser 
had pledged to purchase $6 million worth 
of corn from the United States, paying 
for the food in dollars. Aid to Egypt 
was therefore reinstated despite the ad- 
mission by Egyptian officials that several 
years ago corn was diverted from the 
people of the country and was sold, to 
obtain revenue for arms purchases. The 
action was also taken in face of a Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office report that 
Egyptian officials had fraudulently rep- 
resented their Government in the pre- 
vious corn transactions. Yet, the United 
Arab Republic President has demand- 
ed”—and I use his word “demanded” 
assistance totaling $150 million for the 
coming year. 

But the effects of our failure to halt 
Soviet penetration do not simply mean a 
closer Egyptian-Russian friendship. 
Drawing strength from Soviet aid, Presi- 
dent Nasser has established a beachhead 
in Yemen and has brazenly allied with 
a minority in Yemen against the favored 
majority of the small Arab nation which 
does not want Nasser’s so-called Arab 
socialism, a fancy phrase which actually 
covers naked totalitarianism and hybrid 
variety of communism. 

Despite the agreement between King 
Faisal and Nasser to withdraw Eygptian 
troops from Yemen; they remain. Iron- 
ically, the cost of maintaining Nasser's 
war machine in Yemen is approximately 
$150 million a year, the identical amount 
he has “demanded” from the U.S. for- 
eign aid package. 

It is not coincidence that the United 
Arab Republic attempts this blackmail 
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at a time when we are focusing atten- 
tion on South Vietnam. But the most 
astounding fact is that the United States 
through its Public Law 480 assistance is 
actually enabling Egypt to carry on its 
militant activities and hostile adventures 
throughout the Middle East. 

But evidence for Soviet penetration in 
the United Arab Republic is not alone. 
The Moscow embrace has now extended 
to Syria which has become virulently 
anti-America and now boasts of a “war 
of national liberation” against Israel. 
Yet Syria has received $83 million since 
1945, and received $1.1 million in eco- 
nomic help last year. Moscow, however, 
recently scored a coup in Syria, hopes 
the country will be the first Arab state 
to recognize East Germany, and has been 
able to have the Syrian Government le- 
gitimize the Communist Party. We are 
also aware of the recently purchased ul- 
tramodern jets by Syria from the Soviet 
Union. Jets were also sold to Iraq, a 
country which has received nearly $100 
million since 1945, $6.5 million last year 
alone. 

The Soviet influence has also taken in- 
direct forms despite U.S. assistance ef- 
forts. In 1963, the United Arab Repub- 
lic carried on a $149 million yearly trade 
with North Vietnam. In 1964, that trade 
had jumped to nearly $600 million per 
year, 

But what does all this mean to the U.S. 
aid program which is before us today? 

First, it means that a $23.5 billion ef- 
fort has failed to block Soviet penetra- 
tion and bolster U.S. influence in the 
Middle East which are the principles 
upon which the program is built. 

Second, it means our aid enhances 
Nasser’s strength and prestige at home 
and abroad, perpetuates his power and 
provides revenue for military purposes. 

Third, it means we are aiding middle 
eastern countries who are pronouncedly 
anti-American, who attack our foreign 
policy in southeast Asia, and who actual- 
ly carry on lucrative foreign trade with 
our enemies. 

Last year during House debate on this 
measure, advocates of aid to nationaliz- 
ing countries and countries trading with 
Communist bloc countries saw little 
wrong with continuing aid. I doubt that 
argument would sit well with our troops 
in Vietnam who see American fliers fight 
Soviet built Mig—21’s in the Far East and 
yet see American taxpayers help Arab 
countries purchase Mig-21's in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Congress saw through this smoke- 
screen last year. No one can miss the 
aims of the United Arab Republic, no one 
can miss the desire to move their troops 
into Aden once the British evacuate, no 
one can miss the growing Syrian-Rus- 
sian alliance and general Soviet pene- 
tration. Why, I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
should the American taxpayer continue 
to subsidize this area in light of the re- 
cent evidence that our program has not 
met its objectives? 

U.S. AID AND MIDDLE EAST ARMS ESCALATION 


Another major objective of the U.S. 
AID program in the Middle East was 
spelled out by the Assistant Secretary be- 
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fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He said, in part: 

It remains our policy to support the in- 
dependence and integrity of all states in the 
area. We continue to work with them in 
helping bring about the conditions of stabil- 
ity in which an enduring Middle East peace 
can be achieved. 


Unfortunately, the arms race aided by 
U.S. funds threatens regional stability 
and world security. The United States 
is contributing heavily to arms escalation. 

The past few weeks’ headlines carried 
the details of the President’s decision to 
sell planes to Israel, a move which has 
grave military importance. For the first 
time, the United States has given Israel 
offensive weapons, not defensive ones. 
Once again, the American taxpayer is 
footing the bill for the costs of these 
shipments and once again the Middle 
Eastern tension is heightened. 

The aid only increases the territorial 
desires of the neighboring states. What 
was originally designed as assistance to 
create a peaceful equilibrium in the 
Middle East has now become an arms 
race pitting the Soviet Union against the 
United States. Neither, certainly, de- 
sires a collision in the area, but the con- 
tinuing aid may make such a confronta- 
tion unavoidable. 

THE HIGH COST OF A FRAUDULENT REFUGEE 

PROGRAM 

Since 1959, American taxpayers have 
contributed more than $288 million to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
which deals primarily with the problem 
of Palestinian refugees. This year $——— 
is being requested for the program. 
UNWRA has repeatedly failed to rectify 
the relief roles and this contribution, in- 
tended originally to aid war refugees is 
now aiding the third generation of the 
original recipients. Among the people 
now receiving rations are 10,000 members 
of the violently militant PLO—Palestin- 
ian Liberation Organization—which has 
the sole purpose of fomenting trouble in 
neighboring countries. Funds sent to 
the U.N. by the United States are actually 
supporting Arab refugees who are trained 
by Arab armies, and are providing rations 
for aggressive forces—not educating or 
feeding the majority of the citizens of the 
recipient countries, 

The U.N. Organization has attempted 
to purge the relief rolls but the task is 
nearly impossible and little headway has 
been made. Meanwhile, we foot the bill 
as usual. Our contribution must be cut. 
There is absolutely no justification for 
using American taxpayer’s money to sup- 
port, feed, clothe, and shelter liberation 
armies in the Middle East. 

THE 620(I) VIOLATIONS 


Among the more important problems, 
Mr. Chairman, are the violations of 
clause 620(i) in the foreign assistance 
authorization which suspends assistance 
to any country which the President 
determines is engaging in or preparing 
for aggressive military efforts against 
the United States or other countries re- 
ceiving assistance under the AID pro- 
gram. Despite the detailed evidence of 
open hostilities in the Middle East 
against other recipient countries, U.S. 
aid continues. Insidiously searching for 
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loopholes in the law, the State Depart- 
ment has funneled aid to nations which 
are obviously outlawed by the 620(i) pro- 
vision. It is time Congress strengthened 
this clause and assumed more authority 
for determining when a nation cannot 
receive aid. What Congress and the 
American people clearly spot as open 
violations of this provision have been 
ignored by the administration. 

We have seen the administration play 
politics with our money in the Middle 
East for too long. It has not stopped 
aggression, it has not kept the peace, it 
has not halted drives of liberation and 
hostilities between nations, it has not 
stopped Soviet penetration, it has not 
coped with the alarming problems of 
refugee fraud and arms escalation. In 
short, the program has failed to a very 
great extent and deserves complete re- 
appraisal and reduction. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate over the 1966 
Foreign Assistance Act comes at a time 
when the importance of such a program 
can be dramatically reinforced in the 
case of a new democratic nation in our 
own hemisphere. I speak of Guyana, 
formerly British Guiana. 

On May 26, British Guiana became 
Guyana, the third British colony in the 
Western Hemisphere to achieve inde- 
pendence peaceably. 

The birth of Guyana as a free and in- 
dependent state can only be greeted sym- 
pathetically by the older nations of 
America. All the Latin American Re- 
publics as well as the United States have 
experienced colonial rule, and rebelled 
against it. Hence, we can understand 
the ardent desire of the Guyanese people 
to captain their own destiny. 

At the same time, Great Britain de- 
serves the commendation and apprecia- 
tion of the entire American community 
for the responsible manner in which it 
has divested itself of its outposts of em- 
pire in the new world—Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and Tobago in 1962, and in May of 
this year, Guyana. 

Guyana’s future now rests, as it should, 
largely upon the decisions of its own 
citizens. Yet decades of experience have 
taught the American Republics that their 
individual fortunes are intricately en- 
tangled. The Organization of American 
States, the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance, and the Alliance for 
Progress demonstrate this recognition 
that the peace and prosperity of each 
American republic affects the course of 
events in the others. Thus, the nations 
of the hemisphere necessarily share a 
friendly interest in developments in 
Guyana. 

It is to be fervently hoped that the 
Guyanese people can overcome the racial 
antagonism which has split the country 
between warring East Indian and Negro 
factions. That lamentable situation, 
which erupted into violence in 1963 and 
necessitated the intervention of British 
troops, debilitates the country’s efforts 
to achieve peaceful progress. 
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Forbes Burnham, the Prime Minister, 
has encouraged racial amity and political 
discussion free from racial overtones. 
Burnham, a Negro, has shown consid- 
erable fairness in sharing political ap- 
pointments between Negroes and East 
Indians. 

However, it is by no means certain that 
Burnham’s principal political opponent, 
Cheddi Jagan, former Prime Minister 
and a Marxist, will cooperate in Burn- 
ham’s attempt to end the deep-rooted 
fears each race feels for the other. 
Despite his avowed Marxism, Jagan’s 
political support rests with the East 
Indians who in the main are independent 
farmers and shopkeepers—those least 
likely to be attracted by Communist doc- 
trines. The Negro proletariat, on the 
other hand, which might be expected to 
be responsive to Jagan’s political orienta- 
tion, has supported Burnham who 
attacks Jagan for his espousal of Com- 
munist theories. Meanwhile, the East 
Indian portion of the population is grow- 
ing faster than the Negro. If Jagan sees 
his chances for election in the future in 
maintaining the bloc support of the East 
Indians, he may continue to encourage 
the division of the Guyanese electorate 
on racial lines. 

British troops, which have been in- 
strumental in keeping order, will prob- 
ably withdraw before the end of the year. 
Then the real test of the Guyanese ability 
at self-government will begin in earnest. 

Even if racial fears and suspicions can 
be ameliorated, the job of economic 
development remains a difficult one. 
The name Guyana means “land of 
waters” in the local Indian language. 
The country, about the size of Idaho, is 
part of the watershed system of the 
Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. As such, 
Guyana is traversed by rivers carrying 
huge quantities of water to the ocean. 
Heavy rains result in extensive flooding 
all over the country. The maintenance 
of seawalls, canals, and sluices currently 
consumes half the national budget. 

In an effort to help Guyanese devel- 
opment, Britain, Canada, the United Na- 
tions, and the United States provided 
about $24 million in aid in 1965. I un- 
derstand that over the past 2 fiscal years 
the United States has contributed ap- 
proximately $10 million each year to 
Guyana and its development. For fiscal 
year 1967, this sum will remain about the 
same. The Government of Guyana has 
now produced a 7-year development plan 
calling for the expenditure of $174 mil- 
lion, almost two-thirds of which will have 
to come from foreign sources. The plan 
is not as useful a guide as might be 
hoped, but the World Bank—IBRD— 
will provide assistance to improve it. 

In the past year, Burnham’s admin- 
istration has done much to clean up the 
financial mess left in the wake of dis- 
astrous strikes and riots and Jagan’s 
mismanagement. It is to be profoundly 
hoped that Jagan’s mischief can be held 
in check so that the work of reconstruc- 
tion and development can go forward. 

In the meantime, the continued co- 
operation among Britain, Canada, the 
United States and the United Nations 
with Guyana provides the foundation 
from which the new nation can over- 
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come its internal tensions and assume a 
progressive role in the hemisphere. 

It is quite obvious that Cheddi Jagan 
is waiting in the wings, eagerly hoping 
that the present democratic government 
will be unable to solve the pressing eco- 
nomic and social problems which con- 
front the impoverished little nation. 

Mr. Chairman, in October of 1963, in 
the same Chamber, I pointed to the 
alarming situation in then British 
Guiana under the leadership of Marxist 
Jagan. I was sincerely heartened when 
the British Government decided to post- 
pone the granting of full independence 
to the country until this year when a 
democratic government had been in- 
stalled. 

With passage of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1966, this Nation is provided 
with the opportunity to help a newly 
developing nation to correct the great 
social and economic ills which, left un- 
solved, could cause another Dominican 
crisis necessitating the dispatch of 
troops from Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. The money this country is 
setting aside for use by the Government 
of Guyana is indeed a wise investment 
in freedom and democracy in Guyana 
and in continued peace in our part of 
the world. It can mean the difference 
between a peaceful, free Guyana and an- 
other Castro-type regime in the hemi- 
sphere. In the latter case, it would be the 
first beachhead of international com- 
munism on the mainland of Latin Amer- 
ica. This, we cannot afford. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WotFF]. 

Mr, WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15750. 

Mr. Chairman, in theory our foreign 
aid program is one of the finest expres- 
sions of traditional American concern 
with the well-being and progress of our 
less fortunate fellow men throughout the 
world. 

In practice, it has often failed to live 
up to its glowing promise. 

All of us in this body are aware of the 
recurring instances when ineptly con- 
ceived or administered foreign aid proj- 
ects have made us a laughingstock and 
have given our Communist adversaries 
opportunity to poke fun at Uncle Sam. 

I do not think the world’s leading in- 
dustrial nation, a nation that owes its 
wealth and power to the ingenuity and 
business acumen of its people, should fail 
as often as we have failed in our efforts 
to help bring other peoples to a standard 
of living closer to our own. 

I believe that in many cases the effec- 
tiveness of the assistance we give other 
nations has been severely limited be- 
cause of poorly conceived, poorly admin- 
istered, even capricious projects that 
have helped no one, least of all our image 
abroad. 

Further, I hesitate to consider an au- 
thorization for foreign aid or for any 
other expenditure of public funds unless 
I am satisfied that such assistance 
achieves the maximum return for the 
nation involved and for the vital inter- 
ests of the United States. 

I have long had grave doubts whether 
many of our foreign assistance projects 
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have been based upon commonsense 
business principles. I have long felt 
that the many instances where projects 
have failed occurred because the abun- 
dant expertise of our private sector was 
not consulted. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
sponsored and the committee approved 
the inclusion in this foreign aid bill now 
under consideration provision for the es- 
tablishment of a business advisory coun- 
cil, composed of American businessmen, 
to help pass judgment on assistance 
projects contemplated for a foreign na- 
tion under the AID program. 

My proposal, which was incorporated 
in what is known as the Wolff-Morse 
amendment, is found at section 301(a) 
(3), International Private Investment 
Advisory Council, and I commend it to 
the close attention of my colleagues. 
For within it, I believe, lies the ultimate 
success or failure of one of the greatest 
of our national undertakings. 

I am not without experience in the 
foreign aid field. I have seen AID mis- 
sions in operation in dozens of countries 
and in many critical areas. Just last 
November I observed our AID programs 
in Vietnam, and it is my observation that 
the program needs assistance from people 
of the private sector who have achieved 
success in the practical survival school 
of experience from which every business- 
man must graduate if he is to survive. 

This is a school I attended for 25 years 
before coming to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, our foreign aid pro- 
gram has been characterized by too 
many bureaucratic generals. What the 
program needs is the advice and counsel 
of a few hard-working sergeants. Their 
experience is invaluable, yes, indispen- 
sible, to our success abroad. 

I am greatly pleased to note the en- 
thusiastic expressions of support that my 
proposal for a business advisory coun- 
cil has evoked from my Republican col- 
leagues as well as from those on my side 
of the aisle. I was happy to collaborate 
with my colleague BRADFORD MORSE, of 
Massachusetts, in bringing this measure 
into its final form. 

Yet the fact that this proposal has met 
with widespread approval should not ob- 
scure the possibility that it won’t be 
effective unless it is closely monitored 
by the Congress to insure that it is be- 
ing put into practice by the Adminstrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Frankly, the working of the bill is not 
as strong as I would have liked. I would 
prefer that it be made mandatory that 
every foreign aid project be reviewed by 
a council of businessmen with actual ex- 
perience in the field involved. However, 
I believe that frequent prodding of AID 
by the Congress can insure that the pro- 
posal becomes a reality under the legis- 
lation we are considering today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe American 
business and industry, which has brought 
this Nation to the position where it is 
able to help less favored areas through- 
out the world, will rise to “his challenge 
and provide a cadre of business leaders 
to supply the judgment and experience 
necessary to make good, sound, loans and 
grants in the national interest. 
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Mr. Chairman, my proposal would sub- 
stitute expertise for innocence. 

Let us apply the tough judgment of 
proven businessmen to our program of 
assistance to friendly nations. 

Let us combine idealism with prac- 
ticality. 

Mr. Chairman, although H.R. 15750 
does not satisfy every requirement we 
may have for a perfect program of for- 
eign aid, on balance I do believe, if ad- 
ministered properly, it will help to pro- 
vide the climate necessary to accomplish 
the desired objectives and I support the 
bill. I urge my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss}. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, when I 
vote, as I shall, in support of the recom- 
mendations of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for a continuation of our foreign 
assistance programs, it will mark the 
14th year I have given such support. But, 
Mr. Chairman, this is the first time that 
I have requested am opportunity to dis- 
cuss the legislation, because quite 
candidly, it is the first time I felt fully 
qualified to add substance to the dialog. 

I also fully support the 2-year au- 
thorization contained in this bill because 
of my conviction that longer—not 
shorter range planning—will contribute 
greater efficiency. The responsibility of 
the Congress—and of all three com- 
mittees in this body sharing that respon- 
sibility—should be one of continuous re- 
view of program management. The an- 
nual exercise in semantics that takes 
place on this floor does not resolve that 
solemn duty in any regard whatsoever. 
That is one reason why I stand before 
you in the well of this House today. 

For the past 4 years I have been privi- 
leged to serve as the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
and Government Information of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations. I followed in this chairman- 
ship a distinguished predecessor and a 
valued and valuable colleague, my friend 
from Virginia, Congressman PORTER 
HARDY. 

In undertaking the role of chairman, 
I proceeded with caution and care to as- 
semble first a staff fully competent to 
meet the many and varied demands oc- 
casioned by the great diversity of assign- 
ments given the committee under the 
rules of the House. I am proud of the 
caliber of the staff. I take pride in the 
n of the committee to 

ate. 

Our first project an examination of 
the staggering accumulation of so-called 
counterpart funds held by our Govern- 
ment around the world resulted in a 
unanimous report which was in every 
sense constructive and worthwhile. Re- 
viewing that report, no Member can 
charge either that it was partisan or that 
it failed to aid in improving administra- 
tion of the accumulated funds. 

Our second major undertaking in the 
field of foreign affairs related to the ac- 
tivities of NATO and the NATO infra- 
structure funding practices. That report 
is presently in preparation. Delay was 
necessary because of the intransigence 
of the French President necessitating 
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most critical reevaluation of tentative 
conclusions by the subcommittee. 

Icome now, Mr. Chairman, to the more 
recent—more precisely—the current ac- 
tivities of the subcommittee; com- 
mencing in December. Initial inquiries 
were made regarding the U.S. foreign 
aid programs in Vietnam. Let me at this 
point emphasize, most emphatically, that 
I favor our aid program to the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam because the alternatives 
available are not attractive, nor do I find 
them in the interest in the continuing se- 
curity of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is 
really fighting three wars in Vietnam— 
a military war, a political war, and an 
economic war. It would be senseless to 
win one without a victory in the others. 
In fact, in my opinion, it would be im- 
possible. I believe our economic aid ef- 
fort is essential to help win the economic 
war in Vietnam and a viable economy 
is a must to political victory. 

Because of this, I am supporting the 
foreign aid bill. I do so, despite the 
fact that I have misgivings over the 
adequacy of planning by those responsi- 
ble for the programs now being funded 
by American dollars. I question the 
adequacy of controls and of end-use 
audits in the overwhelming number of 
instances of aid programs instituted in 
that unhappy country. 

Mr. Chairman, when we made our in- 
quiry in late December and in early Jan- 
uary, we were shocked to find that the 
General Accounting Office had not physi- 
cally been present in Vietnam for a pe- 
riod of more than 3 years and had no 
effective program of field audit under- 
way in Vietnam—I am glad to say that 
situation was almost immediately cor- 
rected. A team was dispatched—prog- 
ress has been made, but I am certain I 
bespeak the consensus of the committee 
that we will not be satisfied until the 
Comptroller General has ordered a con- 
tinuous presence of the GAO in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, when we made our 
initial inquiry, we learned that the In- 
spector General’s office of the Depart- 
ment of State, specifically created at the 
insistence of my predecessor chairman 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee and the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, had not 
been present in Vietnam for more than 
16 months. This situation was also im- 
mediately corrected and the AID mission 
in Vietnam has been favored with his 
presence or that of his staff on at least 
three occasions in the intervening 
months. 

We were also surprised to learn of the 
inadequacy of management inspection 
personnel in Vietnam. This was called 
to the attention of AID officials in Viet- 
nam and steps have been taken to im- 
prove the situation—but I emphasize 
that the steps are not adequate. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not want to infer that 
the program is in hands of incompetents 
or knaves—they are in fact able and 
dedicated in the main. Rather, I em- 
phasize the nature of the joint responsi- 
bilities of the Congress through its com- 
mittees and the Executive to act pru- 
dently to never accept the statement, 
“There is a war going on out there,” 
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as justification for failure to expend 
the public dollar in order to produce full 
benefits. The American taxpayer has 
the right to expect at least that. 

I recognize the great difficulties in- 
volved in expanding a program from 
$110 million to almost $600 million in 4 
years. No corporation, however large or 
competent, could do it with efficiency— 
most would be reluctant to undertake 
an expansion of that magnitude without 
first recruiting and training their man- 
agement and operating personnel. 

Unfortunately, and, unhappily, gov- 
ernments are faced with needs more 
pressing than needs which characterize 
our business enterprises—nevertheless, 
the impossible cannot be achieved, no 
matter how great the task of planning. 
However, there are serious defezts in the 
premise upon which some of the plan- 
ning is predicated. 

The most serious, in my judgment, is 
that in operating the commodity import 
program. We allow the free economy of 
Vietnam to determine its scope. What 
free economy? Where in the Orient is 
the economy as free in the sense we 
Americans are accustomed to regarding? 
Or more appropriately, where does it 
meet our definition of a free economy? 

The interrelationship of business in the 
Orient is perhaps more intricate—more 
difficult to unscramble—more bound in 
the nature of cartels and the urge to 
seek to exploit every speculative poten- 
tial than business anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident I speak 
the consensus of the seven Members who 
accompanied me to Vietnam and who 
faithfully spent many hours in detailed 
hearings—that the program requires the 
use of experienced and highly competent 
commodity analysts if it is to respond to 
needs of the people of Vietnam—and if 
it is to aid in stabilizing their economy 
and creating, in part, the warmth of re- 
gard for the United States which we seek 
as we aid that country to freedom. 

The commodity import program for 
Vietnam, which in the past fiscal year 
invoived the expenditure of almost $400 
million, represents almost two-thirds of 
the total U.S. economic aid program in 
Vietnam. Spending for the present fiscal 
year is projected at an even higher level. 
Yet these enormous quantities of U.S.- 
financed goods are being poured into 
Vietnam without proper determination 
of the real needs of the Vietnamese econ- 
omy—and without adequate checks on 
the quantity and quality of the goods as 
they arrive in Vietnam—or on their ulti- 
mate end use. As recently as 1 year ago, 
only one officer was assigned to the Com- 
modity Import Division of the AID mis- 
sion in Saigon and at the time of the 
subcommittee’s visit to Vietnam in early 
May the total staff of the Commodity 
Import Division—responsible for admin- 
istering a program of $400 million—was 
7 men out of a total of some 800 Ameri- 
cans employed by AID in Vietnam. 

A high official of the mission informed 
the subcommittee in May that “the ob- 
jective of U.S. policy in spending this 
money is—to control inflation.” AID re- 
lies largely upon the applications of those 
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importers whose names are on an ap- 
proved list maintained by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to determine the quan- 
tities and types of goods that are to be 
imported. Checks on the reliability of 
the importers—either by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam or by AID—are virtu- 
ally nonexistent. The subcommittee was 
told, and I quote: 

This is the best system under the criteria 
which we have established in Vietnam as 
the basic purpose of the Commercial Import 
Program—that is, to meet the market de- 
mand for commodities to prevent inflation. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the re- 
liance of the U.S. Government on the un- 
restrained workings of a questionable 
free enterprise system—in order to deter- 
mine the quantities of goods that are to 
be imported in Vietnam with U.S. financ- 
ing—is naive to the point of being ludi- 
crous under the circumstances that pres- 
ently exist in that country. The much- 
publicized importation of excessive quan- 
tities of unice] 100—a chemical which is 
normally used as a blowing agent in the 
manufacture of rubber but which was 
subsequently discovered to have great ex- 
plosive power—is just one example of the 
manner in which the commodity import 
program, with the present lack of ade- 
quate commodity analysis and end-use 
checks, can be used to subvert the goals 
of the Government of Vietnam and the 
United States. 

The hoarding of imported goods for 
speculative purposes in a rising market, 
which has taken place due to a lack of 
proper surveillance over the program, is 
another example of this. Since 1955, we 
have pumped $17 billion worth of con- 
sumer goods and raw materials into Viet- 
nam, This amounts to 80 percent of all 
the economic aid which we have sent to 
that country during the past decade. 

As it now stands, we have no way of 
knowing whether we are sending 5 or 10 
times the national requirement of Viet- 
nam for any specific commodity. Al- 
though the program is designed to fight 
inflation, it may have even the opposite 
effect. The record shows the cost of liv- 
ing increased about 50 percent last year. 

In effect, we are subsidizing a group 
of importers—not the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. Our commodity import program 
should be based on the real needs of the 
people, determined by proper study, 
rather than the orders submitted by lo- 
cal merchants, who often are more in- 
terested in making a fast dollar. 

It appears also there was a general ab- 
dication of responsibility for the audit 
and review of the U.S. aid programs 
prior to the inquiry of the subcommittee. 

The adequacy of the audit function 
of the AID mission in Vietnam had de- 
teriorated in fiscal year 1966 to the point 
that it no longer served as an effective 
management tool to AID officials in Viet- 
nam and Washington. I am pleased to 
report that in recent months since our 
inquiry began there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the audit and review ac- 
tivity in Vietnam by these agencies and 
other offices also having responsibility 
in this area. However, the audit func- 
tion in the Vietnam AID mission still 
leaves much to be desired. 
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Despite an increase in the AID audit 
staff in fiscal year 1966, the accomplish- 
ments were astonishingly disappointing. 
The number of U.S. auditors went up 
from 9 to 17, but only 3 audit reports 
were issued. Sixteen other audits were 
completed in fiscal year 1966—some for 
as long as 10 months—but no reports 
were issued. That is an incredibly poor 
record and illustrates the pressing need 
for proper end-use checks of our assist- 
ance. If there are not enough AID au- 
ditors in Vietnam to do this job, then 
they should be sent there immediately. 
This is the largest single AID program 
that we have in the world, so it demands 
proper administration. 

Subcommittee investigation disclosed 
that these reports were being unneces- 
sarily delayed by meaningless updating, 
were not being reviewed in a timely 
manner by the director of the AID mis- 
sion in Vietnam. In addition, the rec- 
ommendations were not being acted on 
promptly and vigorously. 

One example which demonstrates the 
case in point pertains to the AID audit 
of the $15 million loan accounts receiv- 
able of the National Agricultural Credit 
Office in Vietnam. This audit disclosed 
significant findings which were highly 
critical of the AID monitoring of the 
program. Only 33 percent of all of the 
outstanding amounts which were due in 
1964 or prior years had been collected. 

Although the audit was given top 
priority by the previous director of the 
AID mission and was completed in early 
November 1965, the draft report was not 
reviewed by the present director until 
February 1966. He did not issue a for- 
mal order implementing the recommen- 
dations until June. 

AID management advised the sub- 
committee during its visit vo Vietnam in 
May that the issuance of the final re- 
port had been delayed so that it could 
be updated to include more recent and 
more meaningful figures. But our re- 
view of the draft report and the final 
report showed no evidence of any such 
updating. There were only minor word 
changes and a slight alteration of the 
format. 

Simply put, this report apparently was 
buried until we demanded something be 
done about it. As a result, the report 
was disinterred. Hopefully, the mission 
will now act to put at least one project 
in proper order. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already stated 
that I will support the economic portion 
of the AID bill despite my serious mis- 
givings over the administration of the 
commodity import program and other 
activities. I feel the alternatives at this 
time are much less attractive and not in 
the Nation's interest. 

But I am putting the administrators 
on notice that if the commodity import 
program—in Vietnam—is not straight- 
ened out and improved in the next year, 
I will offer an amendment to the next 
foreign aid bill—or urge the Appropria- 
tions Committees—to prohibit any com- 
modity import program that is not based 
upon detailed commodity analysis by 
qualified experts. 

I promise this House that the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations and 
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Government Information, in cooperation 
with the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
will continue the closest surveillance 
over management practices. The Reor- 
ganization Act charges us with respon- 
sibility to follow programs to determine 
their economy and efficiency of opera- 
tion. This is an important function of 
the Congress that is the particular re- 
sponsibility of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I—so long as I re- 
main chairman—will honor that duty 
with great care. 

I want also, Mr. Chairman, to pay 
tribute to the minority Members who 
traveled with me and the staff to Viet- 
nam, to Taiwan, and to Thailand. Iam 
sure that if it is necessary to follow up 
our previous investigation with another 
inspection trip to Vietnam this fall or 
next spring, it will be undertaken with 
the same determination to improve this 
program, and thus in one way to con- 
tribute to the resolution of this war. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I will be most pleased to 
yield to my friend from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and also as a member of the 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, and as one who shared in the recent 
trip to Vietnam which the gentleman is 
describing, I should like to express my 
appreciation for the work that has been 
done by the Moss subcommittee, in the 
character and quality of the hearings 
that were held in Vietnam and also to 
express my gratitude for the attitude to- 
ward aid program administration that 
the chairman has taken, which has been 
a constructive one, and one which has 
not sought to make headlines, but pri- 
marily to achieve results and efficiency 
of operation. Some of these purposes, I 
am very happy to say, have already been 
achieved. I am confident that many 
more will be achieved and, as a result 
of the activities of the subcommittee, 
that the operation of this program will 
be greatly improved. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank my friend for his 
very generous remarks. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my support of the principles 
contained in H.R. 15750, the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966. I do have reserva- 
tions about certain aspects of the bill 
which I will mention in my observations 
today. 

First, I want to emphasize my support 
of the concept of the foreign assistance 
program, now in its 18th year, represents 
the American response to the world chal- 
lenge of the mid-20th century, the chal- 
lenge to provide a better life for peace- 
loving people the world over. Our re- 
sponse has been thoughtful, generous, 
and effective—and this year’s assistance 
act, carefully amended and adjusted by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, is an im- 
provement of an already outstanding 
program. 
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The bill authorizes $4.1 billion for each 
of fiscal years 1967 and 1968; $1 billion 
for development loan funds and $850 
million for the Alliance for Progress for 
each of fiscal years 1969 through 1971. 

These authorizations combine both 
economic and military assistance to fur- 
ther our dual aims of aiding the peaceful 
economic and social development of the 
poor nations, and bolstering the military 
posture of the non-Communist states. 

We are helping the developing nations 
to take off into sustained economic 
growth, to provide a better life for their 
citizens. Military assistance strengthens 
this endeavor by giving these nations a 
sense of confidence, a climate of security 
from outside aggression, an ability to de- 
fend themselves, and freedom to devote 
their energies to constructive develop- 
ment of their own land and people. 

This year’s act makes several major 
revisions in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. One significant change is the au- 
thorization of funds for 2 years rather 
than for 1. I have some reservations re- 
garding the advisability of this extended 
authorization. Our assistance program, 
commendable as its objectives may be, is 
admittedly very complex, and the inter- 
national picture changes so unpredicta- 
bly that I would have to give considerable 
evaluation and be fully convinced before 
I vote for the extension. Proponents for 
the 2-year authorization contend that 
each Congress is assured an opportunity 
to review the foreign aid program while 
the longer period of authorization allows 
for greater continuity in planning. It 
will permit the Congress, they point out, 
to explore more thoroughly, and to dis- 
cuss at greater length specific operations 
of our aid program. Congress, however, 
will not relinquish its guiding and defin- 
ing role in foreign assistance since an- 
nual appropriations of funds will still be 
necessary following a comprehensive re- 
view by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

There is much to be said, however, for 
the approval by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of a 5-year authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Long-term authoriza- 
tions demonstrate our sincere commit- 
ment and support of such worthwhile 
projects. Development loans are the 
heart of our foreign aid venture. They 
enable developing nations to help them- 
selves, to utilize their dormant resources, 
to concentrate on basic reforms such as 
transportation, housing, sanitation, edu- 
cation, and hospitals. Under the Mar- 
shall plan, more than 90 percent of our 
aid was furnished in the form of out- 
right grants. Today, however, over 65 
percent takes the form of loans; and 92 
percent of the commodities financed by 
AID in calendar year 1965 were procured 
in the United States. Our aid program 
therefore has been beneficial not only to 
the recipient but to the donor as well. 

I also commend the committee for not 
placing a limit on the authorization of 
military assistance funds to finance our 
NATO commitment. Since we must 
shift our NATO facilities from France to 
a more hospitable region, and our na- 
tional security requires prompt action, 
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the President deserves free rein in this 
matter. 

In another area of national security, 
mainly the war in Vietnam, I agree with 
the committee on the importance of so- 
cial and economic progress in achieving 
U.S, foreign policy objectives of peace 
and stability in southeast Asia. I am in 
agreement with the expanded effort pro- 
posed by the committee for regional and 
multilateral cooperative approaches to 
the social and economic development of 
the region. I wholeheartedly approve 
section 103 (c) (3) which grants $1 mil- 
lion in Israel pounds to the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center in 
Jerusalem. In my statement to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee on this subject, 
I pointed out that this institution is ad- 
ministered by Americans, staffed by 
American physicians, and supported by 
charitable funds from the nonprofit 
Hadassah organization in the United 
States. The medical center houses a 
comprehensive program of teaching, 
healing, and research in medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing, and pharmacology. Many 
of its students come from outside of 
Israel, representing countries from 
Africa and south Asia. This worth- 
while project truly deserves our support. 

This year’s act, as in previous years, 
authorizes U.S. contributions to the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. However, it is fortunate that 
the committee qualified the authoriza- 
tion. The bill now states that no further 
U.S. contribution can be given to Pales- 
tine refugees unless the Agency takes all 
possible steps to prevent U.S. funds from 
aiding refugees who are training as 
members of the Palestine Liberation 
Army. I concur completely with the 
com:nittee’s denial of funds to this orga- 
nization preparing to send Arab ter- 
rorists to join Communist forces in 
Vietnam. 

I have pointed out sections of the bill 
which I have found to be particularly 
noteworthy and laudable. However, I 
believe that other parts of the bill need 
clarification, especially those concerning 
U.S. assistance to the United Arab Re- 
public. The present bill and the accom- 
panying committee report allude to or 
mention in at least five different places 
qualifying conditions on aid to Nasser's 
United Arab Republic. Furthermore, 
these conditions are vague and therefore 
permit too much leeway for differing in- 
terpretations. The patchwork of re- 
strictions is inadequate. We need a sep- 
arate section of the bill to delineate 
precisely our policy toward the United 
Arab Republic. 

Congress has tried for a number of 
years to limit U.S. aid to the United Arab 
Republic but has been largely unsuc- 
cessful. The State Department, although 
quite aware of congressional intent, has 
consistently construed, or should I say 
misconstrued, aid to the United Arab 
Republic as essential to the national in- 
terest. We passed the aggressor-nation 
clause in 1963, but the State Department 
somehow concluded that Nasser’s mili- 
tary ventures into Israel, Yemen, and the 
Congo were not of an aggressive nature. 
Nasser has scorned the United States, 
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spurned our aid and spat in our face. 
He instigated riots which burned the 
JF. K. Library in Cairo; he misused our 
assistance; he fomented unrest in the 
Middle East. Furthermore, he supports 
the Palestine Liberation Army which is 
arming Arabs to fight against our men 
in Vietnam. In the light of these and 
other actions, I will later offer an amend- 
ment to the bill before us which will curb 
aid to the United Arab Republic. I urge 
my colleagues to support me in this 
endeavor. 

M. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I note in 
the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on H.R. 15750, the Foreign Acsist- 
ance Act of 1966, now under discussion, 
a section entitled “Need for Replacement 
of Basic Equipment and Expediting 
Modernization.” It appears on page 38. 
I have read this with particular interest 
and I commend the committee for its 
wisdom in calling attention to a very 
important matter. It does not appear to 
be generally known, but it is nonethe- 
less true that an intense program of 
modernization on weapons and equip- 
ment has been carried out by Commu- 
nist forces. In many areas their equip- 
ment is just as good as anything our 
forces possess. This decree of modern- 
ization is not always the case among the 
troops of our allies in the free world. 
Much of it is obsolescent or badly worn. 
Unfortunately, this situation is particu- 
larly true in the Pacific where our forces 
are engaged in a conflict extremely im- 
portant to all of the free world. For it 
is there that the spread of communism 
must be stopped if it is to be stopped in 
our time. 

The Communist forces in southeast 
Asia are increasingly well equipped with 
aircraft and weapons manufactured in 
Russia, in Czechoslovakia, or in Red 
China. In contrast, our stanchest 
friends in that area are using old equip- 
ment which certainly does not measure 
up to the newer Communist-built 
weapons. 

There is every reason to seek to im- 
prove equipment all along the line in the 
hands of those friendly forces which on 
tomorrow may find themselves actively 
a part of the conflict. New and more 
modern aircraft, missiles, electronic 
equipment, even more modern rifles and 
tanks, should not be denied these coun- 
tries. Obviously, there is a limit to what 
we can do. But we can do more, and I 
think the American people would have 
us do more toward improving the equip- 
ment of those countries already engaged, 
or most likely to be engaged, in the dzht- 
ing on our side. By doing so now we may 
find in the future that we have saved 
lives, time, and money. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, as I rise 
once more in opposition to the continued 
wasteful misuse—constitutionally illegal 
misuse in my opinion—of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars to finance the foreign aid program, 
I note that the confusion which has 
marked this program since its inception 
three decades ago is continuing unabated. 

As debate on this foreign aid bill began 
yesterday, the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Congressman 
Morean, told us that we must accept the 
world as it is, and that it therefore is 
necessary that we must agree to a policy 
of aiding even unfriendly and inefficient 
countries if those who shape our foreign 
policy think this is in the national 
interest. 

Using the thesis that foreign aid is a 
tool for carrying out foreign policy ob- 
jectives, the able chairman of the com- 
mittee tells us that it is necessary to 
spend some of these billions of tax dol- 
lars in some countries without regard to 
whether their governments are efficient 
or not. And he tells us also that we are 
confronted with comparable situations in 
deciding whether to aid governments 
hostile to our policies or governments 
which are on the payroll, if I may call 
it that, of the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
provided us with an unusually candid 
statement of foreign aid policies—or at 
least what he believes to be foreign aid 
policies—and I am certain that he was 
perfectly sincere in his every word. 

But hear this: Almost at the same 
time we were hearing the opening state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. William S. Gaud, who is Deputy 
Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development and has been 
nominated to be the Administrator, was 
giving the committee of the other body, 
which was considering his nomination, 
a somewhat different view of what Mr. 
Gaud believes to be foreign aid policy. 

Mr. Gaud told the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the other body, in answer 
to criticism of the farflung nature of the 
aid program, that he considered “per- 
formance” to be the primary factor in 
determining whether individual coun- 
tries should continue to receive assist- 
ance. 

If countries go off the water wagon, 
if they fail to make good use of their 
resources, if they are frivolous, or if they 
fail to make real efforts toward self-suf- 
ficiency, they should not receive aid, Mr. 
Gaud testified. He cited Brazil under 
the former Goulart regime as an exam- 
ple of a country denied aid because of 
such practices. 

Now I ask you—does foreign aid pol- 
icy as stated to us by the chairman of 
the committee seem to be the same as 
the foreign aid policy as stated by the 
man who will administer the program as 
we lay it down in this bill now before us? 
To me, they seem to be separate and 
distinct policies—and I submit that this 
is typical of the confusion and uncer- 
tainties which increase and multiply in 
this haphazard operation as the Congress 
continues, year after year, to reauthorize 
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it. It is a program in which a vast host 
of right hands have no idea what an 
equally vast host of left hands are doing. 
This has led to misdirection and waste 
of both effort and money—it has, indeed, 
led to futility and even to chaos in some 
respects. 

I must add—with all due respect to 
my earnest and diligent colleague from 
Pennsylvania—that of the two foreign 
aid policies which I have just outlined, 
my preference is for that espoused by 
Mr. Gaud. If it is essential to the na- 
tional welfare, which I doubt, and if it is 
necessary to attaining and keeping a 
peaceful world, which I also doubt, that 
we continue this checkbook foreign 
policy, then I would prefer that 
at least some discretion be exercised in 
determining who will and who will not 
get the proceeds of the labors of our 
taxpayers. 

But in saying that I prefer the foreign 
aid policy enunciated by Mr. Gaud 
rather than that given to us by the chair- 
man of the committee, I do not want to 
be misunderstood by anyone as having 
indicated in any way that I favor con- 
tinuation of the foreign aid program. I 
am categorically opposed to this bill, as 
I have been to its predecessors and as I 
will be to its successors. But as a real- 
ist, not given to wishful thinking, I know 
that we are going to continue foreign aid 
for years tocome. In that light, I would 
hope, at least, that we would draft legis- 
lation which would effectively tighten up 
the loose pipes and joints in this foreign 
aid mechanism and put an end to the 
wasteful practice of throwing hundreds 
of millions of our dollars into the pocket- 
books of nations which not only have no 
idea how to use the money, but which are 
outright hostile to us and on friendly 
terms with our mortal enemies, the world 
Communists. 

Thus, I am particularly opposed to the 
provision in this bill which would pro- 
vide a 2-year authorization for continu- 
ation of this program, for such an au- 
thorization would take away from the 
Congress its power to at least review, and 
try to stem, the reckless practices of 
which we all know—even the supporters 
of the program—exist in the foreign aid 
operation. I would remind you that next 
year, there will be a new Congress, a new 
House, and there will be many new faces 
on Capitol Hill. What we are asked to do 
here today is not to abdicate the respon- 
sibility of the 89th Congress in supervi- 
sion of the foreign aid program, but to 
abdicate the responsibility of the 90th 
Congress to supervise it until it is in its 
last year. 

I favor defeat of the bill. But if that 
cannot be achieved, I urge you to reduce 
to a single year the extension of the for- 
eign program which it would authorize. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to rise in support of H.R. 15750, 
and I would like to join with others of 
my colleagues in complimenting the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] for 
the bill they have brought before us. 
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In many respects, it seems to me that 
the bill as reported to us by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of this House is a far 
superior measure to the two bills re- 
ported out by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. 

For example, the bill before us provides 
for 2-year authorizations for most sec- 
tions of the foreign aid program, with 5- 
year authorizations for the Development 
Loan Fund and the Alliance for Progress. 
S. 3584, on the other hand, would pro- 
vide only a 1-year authorization in all 
fields. This would make it necessary to 
continue the burdensome procedure of 
review of the aid program, every year, by 
both Houses of Congress, not only at the 
appropriations stage, but also at the au- 
thorization stage. Short-term author- 
izations of the program make it difficult 
for foreign nations to settle on decisions 
for long-term planning, which are 
needed if they are to make effective use 
of our foreign aid dollars. Long-term 
authorizations, on the other hand, repre- 
sent a pledge of faith by the United 
States in the principle that, in our own 
self-interest, we should continue to help 
narrow the gap between the rich and 
poor nations of the world. 

The amounts authorized by the Sen- 
ate committee’s bill fall consistently 
short of those in H.R. 15750, and indicate 
an unwillingness to join in full support 
for the program. For the Development 
Loan Fund, the House bill authorizes 
$1 billion; the Senate bill only $620 mil- 
lion. For technical cooperation and de- 
velopment grants, the House bill au- 
thorizes $231,310,000; the Senate bill 
$210 million. For the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the House bill authorizes $850 
million; the Senate bill only $543 million. 
In all these cases, Mr. Chairman, the 
House bill is to be preferred. This is no 
time for us to be pennywise and pound- 
foolish in our foreign policy. 

At several points in the Senate bills, 
attempts are made to set arbitrary limits 
on the number of nations which can re- 
ceive particular kinds of aid—10 for the 
Development Loan Fund; 40 for techni- 
cal cooperation and development grants; 
10 for supporting assistance; 40 for mili- 
tary grants. Such arbitrary limits fail 
to take into consideration changing 
world conditions or changes in foreign 
nations’ ability or willingness to partici- 
pate in an effective development pro- 
gram. These limits would be likely to 
prevent us from demonstrating at least 
some interest, through token aid pro- 
grams in small and impoverished states, 
especially in Africa. Far preferable is the 
flexible approach of H.R. 15750, which 
permits the number of recipient nations 
to depend on the number of nations 
where an aid program is needed and will 
serve our long-term interests. 

Another novel provision in the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee is that 
the furnishing of aid to a country should 
not constitute a commitment for the use 
of U.S. forces. While I can understand 
the feelings which lay behind the adop- 
tion of that phrase, it seems to me it was 
an unnecessary addition, and I am glad 
that there is no such provision in H.R. 
15750. 
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In several respects, the bill as reported 
out in the other body appears to reflect 
a trend toward a neoisolationist ap- 
proach to the problems of the day, which 
may have been caused by unhappiness 
over the situation in Vietnam. This 
seems to me to be regrettable. The pro- 
visions of a bill of this kind should be 
considered on the merits and quite apart 
from the situation in Vietnam, except of 
course where aid to Vietnam is con- 
cerned, 

The Senate committee was also con- 
cerned about the need to increase the use 
of multilateral agencies in the develop- 
ment process. Thus, it sought to impose 
requirements that 15 percent of Develop- 
ment Loan Fund operations must be 
through international organizations, and 
that Alliance for Progress loans must 
have the approval of the Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress. 
The purposes of both these provisos are 
admirable, but they should be stated as 
objectives, rather than rigid require- 
ments. 

There are certain additions in the bill 
as reported by the distinguished Foreign 
Affairs Committee which add greatly to 
it. I should like to commend particularly 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Fraser], for what I understand was his 
proposed amendment, which appears in 
the bill as title IX. 

This new provision emphasizes the im- 
portance of encouraging the utilization 
of democratic institutions in determining 
the allocation of aid. The amendment 
does not contain any specific restrictions 
on the operations of the program, but it 
emphasizes our determination to support 
the growth of democratic institutions 
around the world. Such an emphasis is 
desirable, because it is not foreordained 
that aid to a country will result auto- 
matically in political progress toward the 
democratization of its institutions. 

H.R. 15750 also includes a provision 
that would deny assistance from U.S. 
contributions to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency to Palestinian 
refugees engaged in the so-called Pales- 
tine Liberation Army. It is appropriate 
and necessary for us to emphasize that 
aid designed for refugees must not be 
diverted, especially for uses which would 
destroy peace in the Middle East. 

On the other hand, I regret the pro- 
vision in H.R. 15750 that no U.S. con- 
tribution to an international organiza- 
tion should be used for a project in 
Castro’s Cuba. This amounts to an ef- 
fort to earmark our U.N. contributions 
in certain respects and is in my opinion 
unwise. Even the Soviet Union has not 
attempted to tie such political strings 
on its contributions to the U.N. develop- 
ment programs. The whole purpose and 
spirit of the U.N. programs would be 
jeopardized if member states were to 
start trying to dictate where and how 
their contributions should be used. 

Mr. Chairman, as we help struggling 
new nations achieve some measure of 
economic and social progress, it is well 
for us occasionally to think back to our 
own early days as a nation. Too often 
we are inclined to think that we made 
the grade alone. 
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The fact is that, beginning in 1776, 
we received crucial financial assistance 
from friendly European countries. By 
1783, when the peace treaty was signed, 
our Nation had received loans from 
France, Holland, and Spain totaling $9 
million plus gifts—or as we would say 
today, grant aid! from France in the 
amount of $2 million. These figures do 
not include the substantial value of mili- 
tary assistance received from France. 

During the years following the peace 
treaty, our financial difficulties continued 
to mount, as our foreign obligations and 
arrears of interest increased. Additional 
loans of $16 million from Holland made 
it possible for us to meet some of our 
obligations of principal and interest, and 
France had generously remitted the in- 
terest on her loans up to the date of the 
peace treaty. Some of the aid we re- 
ceived from France was never repaid. 
Thus we cannot claim to have been an 
exemplary debtor. 

By shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, our foreign obligations had grown 
beyond $75 million. Development loans 
from various European countries went 
primarily to State and local govern- 
ments, providing help for essential trans- 
portation, agriculture, public utilities, 
and new industry. In addition to for- 
eign loans, development was furthered 
through the introduction of new skills, 
ideas, and livestock from England, 
France, Spain, and others. Foreign as- 
sistance was eagerly sought by the early 
Americans, as an essential factor in 
liberating our energies and talents for 
self-help. 

It has often been suggested, Mr. 
Chairman, that the American people do 
not support the foreign aid program. In 
support of this, we have been shown 
polls where people answer “Yes” to the 
question “Do you favor a reduction in 
foreign aid?” just as they would to the 
question “Do you favor a reduction in 
taxes?” When I circulated a question- 
naire to my constituents last year, I tried 
to see what the response would be to 
questions which differentiated between 
the types of aid given and the recipients, 
much as the aid agencies must differenti- 
ate in operating the aid program. I 
found that the people in my district, the 
23d District of New York, showed a con- 
sistent general support for the program 
while showing a substantial understand- 
ing of the nuances involved in the various 
types of aid. I am sure this would be 
true in the Nation as a whole if the ques- 
tion were presented in terms other than 
all black or all white. 

Thus, economic and technical assist- 
ance received the strongest support, es- 
pecially when offered to Latin American 
countries, through the Alliance for Prog- 
ress—87 percent in favor, 9 percent op- 
posed, 4 percent undecided—and also 
when offered to important Asian democ- 
racies such as India—70 percent in favor, 
21 percent opposed, 9 percent un- 
decided—and the new nations of Af- 
rica—66 percent in favor, 21 percent 
opposed, 13 percent undecided. Military 
aid received substantial support when 
given to countries of military importance 
in defense against communism, such as 
Turkey—76 percent in favor, 17 percent 
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opposed, 7 percent undecided—and coun- 
tries threatened with aggression, such as 
Israel—75 percent in favor, 17 percent 
opposed, 8 percent undecided—but mili- 
tary aid to countries with no significant 
military strength was opposed in the dis- 
trict—42 percent in favor, 48 percent op- 
posed, 10 percent undecided. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to join 
with others in complimenting the com- 
mittee for including a specific provision 
for aid to the Hadassah Hospital near 
Jerusalem. I have visited this remark- 
able institution and it certainly deserves 
our support. 

In conchision, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to pay tribute to the retiring direc- 
tor of the AID, Mr. David Bell. Our 
country, and the entire world, has been 
fortunate in having at the helm of this 
vital and difficult program one of the 
great public servants of our time. We 
wish him well in his new endeavors, 
where, fortunately, he will continue to 
devote his talents and energies to the 
achievement of a better life for our 
neighbors around the world. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield 12 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the foreign aid bill. I am not 
going to waste my time in debating 
whether or not we ought to make our 
commitments for 1 year or 2. I am sim- 
ply against the program because we have 
seen its failures and waste repeated over 
and over again. We should have com- 
pletely revamped and restructured this 
program a long time ago. But all we 
have done is to repeat the same mistakes 
and ignore all of the waste and the heavy 
cost to our American taxpayers. 

Last year, when I first opposed foreign 
aid after 12 years of supporting it, I did 
so because I felt that foreign aid—which 
had worked in the late 1940’s in Europe— 
could not do the same job in the under- 
developed, neutralist nations of Asia and 
Africa. My feelings in this respect have 
since been not only reaffirmed but ag- 
gravated as well. 3 

Mr. Chairman, last year, I felt that our 
foreign aid programs in Asia and Africa 
were simply wasteful and ineffectual ges- 
tures of U.S. concern for the people of 
the nations involved. Now I am starting 
to feel that foreign aid, in all its many 
forms—and that includes much more 
money than we are voting on here to- 
day—is sort of a slush fund or Texas- 
size expense account to cover up the 
spiritual bankruptcy of this administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. This, in my opin- 
ion, is worse than waste. 

Gone are the days when American 
policy had the dynamic thrust that 
probed for the future. Johnsonian for- 
eign policy uses foreign aid as a slush 
fund to prop up petty dictators and other 
questionable regimes, the collapse of 
which would pinpoint the failure of ad- 
ministration policy. Such foreign aid 
will never get us anywhere but into trou- 
ble. It involves us in trouble by getting 
us committed to a regime we should not 
be committed to. Misused foreign aid 
sometimes eliminates our policy flexibil- 
ity because we are bound to support a 
faltering regime in order to justify our 
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foreign aid and pretend it was more than 
mere bribery. 

Just take a look at Vietnam, Mr. Chair- 
man. Since 1955 we have given Vietnam 
$212 billion worth of aid. It does not 
seem to me that this money ever did the 
people of South Vietnam any good. Most 
of it was stolen by profiteers and corrupt 
Officials. The peasants know this, and I 
think it has affected their attitude to- 
ward the United States. It does not 
make sense to feed millions to the prof- 
iteers while antagonizing the people. 

We have thrown our foreign aid around 
in southeast Asia like a drunken fool. 
We have sloshed it into Vietnam so care- 
lessly that most of it—far from helping 
the people—has gone into Swiss bank ac- 
counts of corrupt officials, or been 
shipped back to France by Indochina’s 
French banks, or channeled to the Viet- 
cong through the black market. 

In Vietnam, thanks to American aid, 
the rich are getting richer and the poor 
are getting poorer. I believe that our 
foreign aid program in Vietnam has, in 
some ways at least, undermined our war 
effort. I say this because our aid has 
fanned the fires of corruption and infla- 
tion, antagonizing the Vietnamese peas- 
antry. Also, the way in which our aid 
funds have been diverted to profiteers 
and corrupt officials—and most impor- 
tantly, to Vietcong pockets—has made us 
look stupid. It has made our Govern- 
ment look like a dumb, blundering 
Goliath. It has made people wonder if 
we are serious about our war effort in 
Vietnam. 

Think about some figures for a few 
minutes. We have poured 82% billion 
into South Vietnam in the last 10 years. 
That is more than $100 per South Viet- 
namese. Most South Vietnamese earn 
little more than $100 a year, so this is 
big money. But what has it done? Very 
little. Most of it has gone to France, 
private bank accounts, or to the Viet- 
cong. I have written several times to 
Secretary of the Treasury Fowler con- 
cerning this problem, but the admin- 
istration wants to try and pretend that 
the problem does not even exist. 

In pouring money into Vietnam this 
way, the administration has served our 
cause badly. We have tainted our war. 
Our aid program has tied us to corrupt 
officialdom and profiteers, alienating the 
peasants, and playing into Vietcong 
hands. I am very sorry that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had chosen as 
America’s partner in Vietnamese rede- 
velopment a man, Marshal Ky, who has 
declared that his hero in life is Adolf 
Hitler. We have become too involved 
with Ky. We have helped make Viet- 
namese government and finance into a 
“Terry and the Pirates” comic strip. By 
throwing vast quantities of money into 
that mess, fanning it into ever-mounting 
proportions, we have hurt our war effort 
by aggravating corruption and inflation 
in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, listen to what Ne Win, 
Burma’s Chief of State, had to say about 
huge U.S. spending programs in Asia: 

This kind of aid does not help. It cripples. 
The recipients never learn to do for them- 
selves. They rely more and more on foreign 


experts and foreign money. In the end, they 
lose control of their country. 
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That is what the Burmese leader fears 
if Burma took U.S. aid. Burma does not 
take U.S. aid. Burma is poor, isolated, 
provincial, and secretive but, as the 
Washington Star said on June 27: 

There are a lot of things wrong with 
Burma, but there is no graft or corruption 
among the top officials. They are not be- 
coming millionaires and they are not acquir- 
ing fancy mistresses or Swiss bank accounts. 


In the long run, Burmese pride may be 
a better bastion against communism 
than South Vietnamese corruption. 
After all, is South Vietnam any richer 
than Burma if you strip away the dance- 
halls, black market stores, and the like? 

Mr. Chairman, another problem of 
our present aid program is that we 
wastefully shovel money to different 
places without worrying where it is go- 
ing. I think this administration is much 
more concerned with seeing that gov- 
ernment X gets its yearly payoff than 
in seeing that the money is put to good 
long-term use. After all, if we insisted 
that the money be used well, we might 
alienate the two-bit air marshals and 
other pompous leaders our Government 
is playing games with. 

My point is this. The reason our aid 
is wasted is that no precautions are 
taken to see that it is well used. All our 
Government cares about is “paying off” 
the foreign governments to buy short- 
term support. We are very reluctant to 
check further. Strict foreign aid cri- 
teria would antagonize our “friends” like 
Marshal Ky and the assorted anti- 
Semitic Arab potentates. We use aid to 
keep our foreign policy chickens from 
coming home to roost. 

Eventually, these chickens must come 
home to roost. When a revolution top- 
ples a corrupt regime we were supporting, 
all our aid is wasted because it went to 
pay for mistresses and Swiss bank ac- 
counts instead of helping people. 

Frankly, I do not like the idea of spend- 
ing money abroad so long as there are 
poor people in America—and we will al- 
ways have them, even after this poverty 
program stunt is dead and buried. Nev- 
ertheless, for the sake of politics at least, 
I think we are going to have to help the 
poorer nations of the world. But the 
Johnson administration aid program 
does not do this. Under the Johnson ad- 
ministration, foreign aid is used to bribe 
other countries to stick with our bank- 
rupt policies. This type of aid does not 
help people. It just perpetuates inade- 
quate policies, and wastes money. 

To my mind, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the best examples of pouring money into 
a bottomless drain is our aid to India. 
The economic problem of India is so bad 
that very stern measures will have to be 
taken to get that country on its feet, 
but India just wants to bumble along. 
The United States does nothing to stop 
this. We just keep giving India money 
to postpone the day of reckoning. We 
do not insist that the money be used well. 
Insistence might antagonize the Indians. 
Frankly, if the money we spend gets no 
results, then I say, let us stop spending it. 

I oppose aid to India because the 
money we spend is too inconsequential 
and wastefully administered to get any 
results against the backdrop of India’s 
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overwhelming economic problem. If In- 
dia is friendly today—and they are only 
friendly by comparison with their prior 
attitude—this new attitude reflects their 
border dispute with Communist China. 
Communist China helped our relations 
with India a lot more than foreign aid 
ever did. When India turned against 
Communist China, we promptly gave In- 
dia military aid. Secretary McNamara 
gave the Indians a munitions factory. 
What happened? India and Pakistan 
fought each other with U.S. military 
hardware and only Red China profited. 
On top of this, it turned out that we had 
an ammunition shortage, and couid have 
used the factory ourselves, but that was 
typical McNamara military aid planning. 

Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, I think we 
ought to encourage India to go Com- 
munist. India and China could never 
get along. Who would give them food 
and aid? Perhaps we could get together 
with the Russians. Iam not being wholly 
facetious here. If we got together with 
the Russians, we could cut foreign aid 
and cut our defense budget. Maybe the 
day is not too far off. 

To return to India fora moment. We 
have poured almost $7 billion into India 
since World War II, with practically no 
results. India still refuses to pursue eco- 
nomic policies. Like many underde- 
veloped nations, she has embarked on 
much too ambitious industrial develop- 
ment programing, while refusing to pay 
sufficient attention to the agriculture 
necessary to feed her starving millions. 
India, while admitting her heavy-indus- 
try program has not worked, keeps try- 
ing to set up additional blundering so- 
cialized industries. India discourages 
private industry with a 65-percent cor- 
porate income tax. No wonder India is 
bogged down. 

Meanwhile, Indian agriculture is so 
backward that America has to send $700 
million worth of wheat just to keep In- 
dia’s head above water this year. The 
Indians want our money, but do not 
want our advice. I strongly believe our 
aid ought to go with sound technical 
planning or not at all. I do not want 
Americans telling Indians what to do, 
but I do want to see advanced, sensible 
planning required before U.S. aid is made 
available. Our State Department peo- 
ple—those foggy minds in Foggy Bot- 
tom—are afraid of setting terms because 
they are afraid to offend the people they 
are dealing with. 

India is sinking into an economic 
quagmire, yet they have the money to 
fight a $125 million war with Pakistan, 
and they have the money to go bidding 
for modern submarines. As far as I am 
concerned, they should get no more for- 
eign aid until they stop looking for sub- 
marines and start getting realistic about 
building up agriculture and private en- 
terprise. Until that time, our aid pro- 
gram will be meaningless except as a 
wasteful, stopgap program designed to 
keep India from suffering the conse- 
quences of cutting her own economic 
throat. 

I realize that it is hard for the United 
States to impose the necessary stand- 
ards on our loan programs. Sometimes 
toughness would breed great resentment. 
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But I think that fairness to our hard- 
pressed taxpayers and long-range policy 
planning both demand a new degree of 
backbone in the State Department. I 
hope it will be forthcoming. 

One step I think we ought to consider 
is channeling more U.S. aid programs 
through organizations like the World 
Bank and the several regional develop- 
ment banks. These organizations can 
insist on sound terms and sound plan- 
ning without being vulnerable to charges 
of “dictation” and besides, aid money 
spent through the regional banks cannot 
be used for bribes or stringless grants to 
two-bit dictators. If we channel our aid 
through regional organizations, our Gov- 
ernment will be forced to come up with 
a foreign policy that can stand on its 
own two feet. Right now our foreign 
policy balances precariously on an open 
checkbook and this is good for nobody— 
especially our American taxpayers. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Chairman, I 
wrote to the President suggesting that he 
consider the idea of establishing a Mid- 
dle East Development Bank. My sug- 
gestion was prompted by a belief that 
such a bank could do more for Middle 
Eastern development than our unilateral 
aid programs. Our own programs are 
extremely unimaginative. All we ever 
seem to do is send new weapons ship- 
ments to the different Arab nations. I 
cannot see the sense of this. The arms 
race is keeping the Middle East tense 
with the threat of war. Now I know the 
administration talks about the need to 
supply the different Arabs with new 
weapons so that they do not get these 
weapons from the Russians. Perhaps 
there is some sense to this, but I would 
rather see the money we put in the Mid- 
dle East used constructively. 

I think perhaps a Middle East Devel- 
opment Bank—similar to the Asian De- 
velopment Bank—could underwrite some 
regional economic development projects 
which would aid both Israel and the Arab 
States. This would be a great shot in the 
arm for Arab-Israeli cooperation. This 
may be optimistic, but if Israel has made 
the desert bloom, why could not a Middle 
East Development Bank make even more 
of the desert bloom? And perhaps in the 
process help the Arabs and Israelis to 
bury the hatchet? 

Such a program would, to my mind, be 
far more preferable to a policy of con- 
tinually supplying assorted Arab States 
with the latest military hardware while 
neglecting regional economic develop- 
ment. Israel is getting too prosperous 
for direct aid, now that her per capita 
income is as high as that of Holland, but 
regional aid programs, designed to help 
both Arabs and Israelis, offer a chance to 
combine economic and political com- 
monsense. 

It is difficult for a nation like the 
United States to make regional develop- 
ment programs part of our own foreign 
aid program. But a regional develop- 
ment bank, which includes local nations 
as both contributors and members, can 
stimulate local cooperation. These 
banks are not thought of as foreign or 
imperialist. Nations getting bank in- 
ternational aid do not worry about polit- 
ical motives, and regional banks never 
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approved aid which gives two-bit dicta- 
tors money for Swiss bank accounts. 
These banks are the best ways to build 
up underdeveloped areas. If we had 
channeled our aid through a regional 
development bank in Vietnam, our aid 
might have gone for progress instead of 
graft, and we might not be trapped in a 
bad situation out of loyalty to the re- 
gimes we supported. 

Mr. Chairman, I am again going to 
vote against foreign aid. It is wasteful. 
It is unsuited to the needs of the under- 
developed nations. We use it as a diplo- 
matic slush fund, and let recipient coun- 
tries waste or misappropriate it. Quite 
often, our aid programs alienate local 
peasants who see us propping up an un- 
wanted, dictatorial regime. When our 
Government uses foreign aid as a check- 
book to get our incompetent diplomacy 
off the hook, foreign aid works like a 
narcotic. So long as our policy can fall 
back on international bribery, it will 
continue to be unrealistic and compla- 
cent. If our policy has to stand on its 
own two feet, perhaps then we will see 
some long-range planning and common- 
sense. 

But as long as foreign aid is used to 
buy support for shaky U.S. policy, then 
that aid will be used wastefully and 
never be conditioned on careful plan- 
ning and administration necessary to 
make it work for the people. And so 
long as foreign aid is used to buy sup- 
port our policies cannot win on their 
merits, our policies will not shape up. 

It is a vicious cycle. Maybe the ad- 
ministration likes it. I do not. I am 
going to cast my vote against waste, 
fraud, corruption, maladministration, 
and incompetence. It is not worth sup- 
porting. Perhaps foreign aid can be 
redesigned to be effective. Until that 
time, it is not a program I want to sup- 
port, 

Let me raise one final thought. I 
urge the members of this Committee to 
take a good, long look at Vietnam. 
Where are our friends who have received 
$115 billion in foreign aid since World 
War II? Where are they? 

Ask yourselves these questions: 

First. Why are we fighting alone in 
Vietnam? 

Second. Why are American lives and 
tax dollars the principle ones being 
sacrificed in this war? 

Third. Where are all of our foreign 
aid recipient allies? 

I believe that we can all answer these 
questions. And I think that the answers 
condemn our foreign and foreign aid 
Policies in no uncertain terms. 

We are fighting alone in Vietnam—or 
practically alone—because our so-called 
friends do not trust us. Because these 
“friends” do not think that our Presi- 
dent knows what he is doing. Because 
these “friends” do not have any confi- 
dence in our ability to end the 20-year 
crisis in Vietnam by mere force. All the 
foreign dollars we have pumped into 
Europe since World War II have not 
swayed European opinion one bit. Our 
foreign aid has not bought us any sup- 
port in Europe for policies which Europe 
would not otherwise support. So we are 
fighting almost alone in Vietnam. 
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We do have some token support from 
Australia and New Zealand. And then 
there is Korea. Korea is one foreign aid 
recipient which is happy to be fighting in 
Vietnam. They should be. They are 
getting paid off in spades. Back in Feb- 
ruary, I asked the President to disclose 
the terms of our “deal” with the Koreans 
to hire Korean mercenaries to fight in 
Vietnam. The administration tried to 
pretend there was no deal. But there is 
a deal and the Koreans admit it. Some 
people might say “Korea is grateful” and 
that she is one aid recipient fighting to 
pay us back. They would be wrong. 
Korea is fighting for more foreign aid. 
Korea is getting fat on that good old 
Democratic war prosperity. 

I ask “Where are all the recipients of 
our foreign aid?” Are they in Vietnam 
with us? No. Spiritually, they are on 
the picket lines around the world. Now 
I do not altogether blame them. The 
foreign policy of this administration does 
not inspire confidence. The “credibility 
gap” is as big as the Grand Canyon. I 
am glad we are bombing the oil in the 
North. I am glad it is supposed to be so 
effective. Then why did not we bomb 
4,000 American lives ago? When the 
administration says our policy is strictly 
kosher, the world disbelieves. So much 
for the support we bought with foreign 
aid. 


Look at the record. No gratitude. No 
support. No real achievement. Three 
strikes. I think the time has come for 
foreign aid to leave the ball game. I 
urge the defeat of this wasteful piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, mine has been a rare and precious 
experience. 

Mr. Chairman, for 2 days I have been 
in this Chamber, privileged to listen to 
every word of this great debate, and it 
has been a great debate. It has been a 
scholarly debate. Most of the addresses 
were prepared ones. They went into the 
subject in all its aspects in depth and in 
most incidents with penetrating clarity. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the interest in 
foreign affairs must be far greater in our 
country and in this body than would be 
indicated by the number of Members on 
the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, at the last count there 
were 28 people on the floor of the House 
of Representatives listening to this great 
debate. I believe since then we may have 
lost one or two to the inroads of human 
fatigue. 

Mr. Chairman, does it mean that there 
is scant interest in our country and on 
the part of the Members of this body in 
foreign affairs, or does it mean that the 
American people and their Representa- 
tives here are so well satisfied with the 
foreign aid program, the way it has 
worked, the way it has contributed to our 
security, and to the building of our future, 
that it is not necessary to show any par- 
ticipation here? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few humble 
observations to make. Since I have had 
no opportunity to jot down these ob- 
servations, I must speak from the cuff, 
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as it were. These are observations of 10 
years of warm association with as fine a 
group of men and women as I have ever 
known, the membership of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I feel that at long 
last I have reached the end of the road 
of futility. Year after year we have held 
our hearings on the mutual aid bill— 
weeks of hearings—and have worked un- 
der handicaps, one in particular, the 
handicap of time, another the handicap 
of having reference books that we could 
not take from the committee room be- 
cause they were so secret, and we had 
little time to look at them. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, after weeks and weeks of this 
we would complete our task, all of us 
with the feeling that we had very little 
knowledge of the subject, in depth. It 
had been an exercise in total futility 
and we knew it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we may vision the 
beginning of the end of that road of 
futility. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, every other year 
we now can look forward to giving our 
time and attention to examining this 
program. And, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. KELLY], 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe, will have the opportunity to know 
what we are doing in Europe better than 
she has ever known before because she 
will have each alternate year to looking 
the product in the eye and learning at 
firsthand the weaknesses and the 
strengths of every program and when in- 
formation is imparted to that great brain 
of the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY], conclusions come that are in- 
5 and far-reaching. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I will 
know more about Africa when each al- 
ternate year I have the time and the 
means of familiarizing myself with each 
and every program in Africa and of de- 
termination of what programs are good 
and what programs are bad or wasteful. 
Now Africa is the zone of my interest. 
It is my responsibility. I have said many 
times, and I believe it, that as Africa 
goes so will go this world of ours. 

The wealth that is in Africa and which 
is undeveloped is tremendous almost be- 
yond belief. It will build a rich econ- 
omy, covering an entire continent thrice 
the size of the United States and it will 
furnish a tremendous buying market for 
our goods. Every cent advanced to 
Africa in this period of her building will 
come back to us a thousandfold. 

So a year ago I was committed to the 
annual review of the foreign aid authori- 
zation by our committee. I was one of 
the conferees, deadlocked with the Sen- 
ate week after week, because we were 
insisting that the House committee shall 
look into this program each and every 
year. Ido not think anyone in the world 
could have been more convinced that the 
House had to take a new authorizing 
book every year. 

The trouble was that I, of all people, 
had been afraid of changing the status 
quo. I had been willing to go on end- 
lessly trudging down the highway of fu- 
tility rather than strike out on a new 
path with a year for finding out what 
was right and what was wrong and the 
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next year for revising the authorizations 
to measure up with our findings. 

Yes, there have been mistakes in our 
foreign aid administration. Yes, there 
have been extravagances. 

When our committee was told this year 
of the new plan of AID to give the bank- 
ers more money so that they could travel 
around the world to find places and op- 
portunities for investment, at first blush 
I was not sold on it. But neither I nor 
any other member of the committee 
could reach a wise determination unless 
there was the time and opportunity of 
direct checkup on the spot by the com- 
mittee. That opportunity will be as- 
sured by the change from 1 to 2 years in 
the authorization. 

I think that when we go over the ac- 
tual operation of this program every 
other year and go over the authorization 
itself every other year, we can perform 
our task with far greater intelligence. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few other ob- 
servations very humbly to make. But 
before doing so, I want to say that our 
committee has one of the greatest chair- 
men that this Congress has ever pro- 
duced. I think that is the evaluation of 
every member of our committee on the 
Democratic side and on the Republican 
side. Our chairman has done a tremen- 
dous job. And he has had the loyal co- 
operation of as fine a professional staff 
as ever has been assembled in any legis- 
lative seat in the world. 

Let me tell you—she may not be the 
First Lady of America, for that is the po- 
sition of the gracious wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but she is one 
of the first ladies in the hearts of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs— 
the ranking minority member of our 
great committee, the brilliant and gen- 
uinely beloved gentlewoman from Ohio 
Mrs. Botton], a statesman of dedica- 
tion in the finest American pattern. 

The other first lady in the hearts of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY], whose contribution to our coun- 
try in its relation with foreign lands and 
in the crystallization of a firm foreign 
policy is second to that of no other Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, with this humble ob- 
servation, I now make bold to express 
the hope that next year our regional 
subcommittees will be fully staffed. 

I would like to have on my Subcom- 
mittee on Africa and on every other re- 
gional subcommittee a staff comparable 
to the staffs of the subcommittees of the 
great committee headed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. I 
think that if each regional subcommittee 
had a staff of two or three people, we 
could save millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of America. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
with whom it was my great joy to serve 
on the delegation to the United Nations. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply 
want to say, from the gentleman’s re- 
marks, one would think that the minor- 
ity members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs do not also have a soft spot 
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in their hearts for the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. KELLY]. I just want to 
say that we have great admiration and 
affection both for Mrs. Botton and for 
Mrs. KELLY. Your remarks seemed to 
indicate that the Democratic members of 
the committee had a particular interest 
in Mrs. KELLY and I wanted to correct 
that impression. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman most sincerely. The gentle- 
man is a matchless exponent of gal- 
lantry. I am sure we all join in his 
appreciation of the qualities of woman- 
hood in our associates both of whom we 
dearly adore. I do appreciate his con- 
tribution. 

I have a few other observations to 
make, and they are very humble. They 
concern our association together as fel- 
low members of a committee. One of 
the great privileges we have in this body 
is that of knowing our colleagues. Re- 
cently, when I was successful in a pri- 
mary contest, someone told me that a 
Member on the other side wanted me to 
know that he felt pretty good about it, 
but he did not wish his constituents to 
know how he felt, because it might hurt 
him in his own district. I think that is 
a sort of index of the feeling we have 
for one another in this great association 
and companionship we have in the Con- 
gress of the United States. On that 
note, which I hope meets with universal 
accord, and is noncontroversial, I turn 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. Chairman, whether the problem 
of international balance of payments can 
be discussed in this short time is a ques- 
tion, but certainly we can bring it into 
focus here, hopefully. To me it is rather 
shocking that the committee report does 
not even mention it. At least, I can- 
not find it. There is something said, I 
am happy to say, in the minority views. 
It seems to me that it is almost the sit- 
uation of our fiddling while Rome burns. 
Our aid program in its full compass, 
including not just the bill before us but 
also the one that was previously passed, 
Public Law 480—the food and tobacco 
for freedom, or whatever it is now—and 
all the other funds that exist totaling 
close to $6 billion, is the major cause of 
the deficit in our balance of payments. 
Because we have failed to move forward 
to correct that deficit, the United States 
is weakened in the world today economi- 
cally, and therefore politically, and is 
unable to implement its foreign policy. 

The Clay report of a few years ago, to 
which no attention was paid by our com- 
mittee, the Congress, or the President— 
in fact, if anything, it was calmly for- 
gotten—suggested that we had to get 
back to a level below $2 billion if we 
were going to be realistic in this prob- 
lem of international balance of pay- 
ments. I even thought the $2 billion 
was too much. I say this as one who for 
years has argued that there is a place 
for the foreign aid program. I believe in 
foreign aid, but I think we must relate it 
to our abilities and, above all, we had 
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better start relating it to good expendi- 
ture policy. And that is the second point 
I want to talk about. 

The first quarter of this year revealed 
that our balance of payments is going to 
run a deficit of over $2 billion. All the 
stopgap measures that we have been 
using in the past few years, which many 
of us suggested to the administration 
were stopgap, would actually put us in 
worse position if in the meantime we 
did not use the time we were buying 
with those stopgap measures to move in 
and correct the basic causes. So here 
we are talking in terms of $5 or $6 bil- 
lion, in this particular bill, another $3.6 
billion to be added to the previous 
amounts with no consideration being 
given to the impact of those expenditures 
on our international balance of pay- 
ments. 

I do not even see the wornout argu- 
ment of the AID administration that, 
after all, this really does not affect the 
balance of payments because there are 
tied-in loans, or the AID expenditures 
are tied in with purchase in the United 
States. 

Several years ago when AID first be- 
gan developing this false syllogism, I 
tried to bring it into focus first by point- 
ing out that they were not really talking 
about the programs themselves, the ex- 
penditures in the detailed programs 
which are listed in the given report and 
are listed elsewhere, that those expendi- 
tures were tied in with purchases in the 
United States, because the bulk of the 
program expenditures was for wages. If 
materials were bought, when roads and 
schools and houses were built—which are 
the main structures being built—those 
materials are procured locally. 

The actual figures are that only 15 
percent of the money spent by AID on 
the specific programs has anything to do 
with purchases in the United States. 

For years AID and the administration 
Ihave been getting by with the false 
presentation and fooling the Congress 
and the people by talking in terms of a 
tie-in of 80 percent. What are they 
talking about when they say tie-in with 
80 percent? They are simply saying that 
if $1 billion is spent in India, then 80 
percent of the foreign exchange in the 
country up to $1 billion must be used to 
purchase goods in the United States. 
But this is redundant, because there has 
been expenditure and trade between 
India and the United States, irrespective 
of AID and irrespective of the govern- 
ments. All AID has done is to move in 
and try to count twice in the interna- 
tional balance of payments the export 
aspect of our private sector in trade. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Les, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 

Mr. ADAIR. In the course of hearings 
on this general subject before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, the point was 
made and not refuted, that while these 
so-called tied loans were used, as the 
gentleman indicated, largely for pur- 
chases in the United States, a side effect 
was that it simply freed money other- 
wise available to the governments getting 
the loans, with which they could go any- 
place in the world and make purchases. 
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So that in fact it has not increased the 
purchases by the receiving government 
in the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman. 

The more we zero in on it, the more 
we realize this is a complete phony. To 
hide behind this kind of concept, so that 
we do not move in on the serious problem 
of the balance of international payments, 
is the most dangerous course we can 
take. We should realize that trade ex- 
isted between India and the United 
States and South America and the United 
States, or wherever it was, on a normal 
basis. Then, with that as a base, talk 
about what happens when we tie in the 
foreign aid programs in the use of total 
foreign exchange of that country, with 
purchases in the United States. Then 
we might be able to talk about something 
realistically. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, if 
I might add to the dialog a point that 
was raised in the commodity discussion, 
the total purchased in the United States 
was $1,192 million in the fiscal year 1965, 
as compared with $408 million purchased 
in the United States in fiscal year 1958. 
Similarly, the offshore expenditures of 
AID in 1960 were over $1 billion. In 
fiscal year 1965, that was reduced to $411 
million. 

As it affects the gold flow, I might say 
the net balance-of-payments outflow of 
AID dollars is $253 million, when you 
take into consideration the fact loan re- 
payments are now coming in to the tune 
of some $158 million. So it is not really 
as black as it might appear. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, it is a great deal more black. 
There ought to be public hearings on this 
issue. Frankly, I would have hoped that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee would 
have conducted public hearings on this 
one aspect. 

The Joint Economic Committee is fail- 
ing in its responsibility, I might say, in 
conducting hearings on this aspect. 
There are all sorts of loose figures chas- 
ing around. The net result is we are 
diminishing our favorable balance of 
trade, our exports over our imports. 

Let me relate this to one thing the gen- 
tleman interjected. That was offshore 
procurement, which theoretically is not 
an AID program. That is essentially re- 
lated to the military. 

We are paying through the nose in the 
military by our approach to the buy- 
American provision, and eliminating off- 
shore procurement in our efforts to do 
something about the balance of pay- 
ments and the gold flow. In the process 
we are paying $100 million more for a 
lot of military goods and services we could 
have been getting much cheaper. 

At the same time we apply a 60-per- 
cent buy America formula to Defense 
Department procurements, a 20-percent 
formula in other agencies, and an 8- 
percent formula to those materials which 
GSA might be procuring. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I was merely try- 
ing to point out that this $253 million out- 
flow is restricted to the AID program. I 
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am not going to get into the other mat- 
ters the gentleman mentioned. I would, 
however, consider that it would be very 
worthwhile for us to hold hearings on 
this point. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would say that if we 
cut down this request, as we should, in 
my judgment, to about $1 billion in- 
stead of $3.6 billion, we could solve this 
balance-of-payments problem and we 
might go a long way toward balancing our 
Federal budget, and thus really moving 
in on the problem of domestic inflation. 
The increased inflation is going to fur- 
ther damage our balance-of-payments 
position, 

We have two assets in the balance of 
international payments. The first is our 
balance of trade. That balance was $6.7 
billion in 1964. It declined to $4.8 bil- 
lion in 1965, which demonstrates, I might 
add, what is really happening. In the 
first quarter of 1966 it further declined 
to $4.4 billion. I can tell the House that 
it is going to continue to decline as this 
inflation begins to take further hold in 
our society. 

Now I should like to talk about an- 
other matter. I have pointed out for a 
number of years the Curtis corollary to 
Gresham’s law. Gresham’s law says that 
bad money drives out good. I have 
pointed out that Government money 
drives out private money. 

This is particularly true in the area 
of foreign aid. At the same time this 
Government is cutting back and curbing 
private investment abroad it is doing 
nothing about restraining the public in- 
vestment, the AID program before us, 
Public Law 480, and others. 

To me one of the great things that 
happened in the Foreign Aid Act of 1963 
was the creation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Private Enterprise in Foreign 
Aid. That Committee issued a report 
in July 1965, which I hold in my hand. 
When we go back in the House, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent to put 
the whole report in the Recorp, because 
I find no reference in the committee re- 
port accompanying H.R. 15750 to this 
valuable report of an official Government 
committee reporting to the President and 
I hope to the Congress. This report 
contains many detailed recommenda- 
tions where we could move private en- 
terprise into the field of foreign aid. 
This report constructively criticizes the 
AID program one step after the other 
for its failure to bring the private sec- 
tor into this national endeavor. 

Mr. Chairman, I also hold in my hand 
another document, “Proposed Economic 
Assistance Programs, Fiscal Year 1967, 
Agency for International Development 
Summary Presentation to the Congress.” 
On page lli—and in fact in other 
places—the presentation pays great lip- 
service to private initiative. One of the 
headlines is “Encouraging Private Initia- 
tive.” 

But look through this long document 
to find out what is said or has been done 
about the specific recommendations of 
this Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise. Yes, one terse paragraph 
can be found. You can find it on page 
61, if you read the whole 239-page docu- 
ment, as I had to do to find it. One little 
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paragraph, and I am going to read it in 
toto now. 

The report of the Advisory Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid provides 
many suggestions which will help to shape 
the direction and the scope of AID’s private 
enterprise programs. A number of the 
committee’s recommendations have already 
been adopted and the Agency is developing 
appropriate action programs in response to 
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Now, that is the extent of the reference 
to the hard work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Private Enterprise in Foreign 
Aid. Nowhere does the AID tell you 
what recommendations have been adopt- 
ed. Nowhere does AID spell out what 
recommendations the Agency is develop- 
ing appropriate action on. So this AID 
1967 report might just as well not have 
been made as far as the Congress is con- 
cerned. It gives no knowledge of what 
AID is really doing to get private enter- 
prise into foreign aid. Under these cir- 
cumstances all I can say to my colleagues 
in the House, having read the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs report and these 
other documents to which I have re- 
ferred, there is only one thing to do; 
namely, vote this bill down and send it 
back to committee. I know it will not 
happen, but hopefully the committee 
then would report the bill back with the 
amounts cut to about $1 billion, or $1.5 
billion. We will correct our balance-of- 
payments problem in the process, and we 
will stop the domestic inflation we are 
facing. We will strengthen the United 
States abroad and at nome. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to re- 
spond for the purpose of correcting the 
Record. The report to which the gen- 
tleman referred was widely discussed in 
the committee. 

Mr.CURTIS. Why isit not mentioned 
in the report? Will the gentleman yield 
to me? Why do you not mention it in 
your own report? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In the interest of 
economy we did not put it in the report, 
but it is in the hearings, and I may say 
many amendments—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not yield any fur- 
ther now because I want to comment on 
that observation. In the interest of 
economy you say you do not report what 
is in this report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. What a concept this is of econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
the material which I have referred to in 
my remarks: 

FOREIGN Am THROUGH PRIVATE INITIATIVE 
(Report of the Advisory Committee on Pri- 

vate Enterprise in Foreign Aid, Agency for 

International Development, Washington, 

D.C., July 1965) 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN 
FOREIGN AID 

Chairman, Arthur K. Watson, Chairman, 
IBM World Trade Corporation. 

Ernest C. Arbuckle, Dean, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University. 

Joseph A. Beirne, President, Communica- 
tions Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 


William T. Golden, Corporate Director and 
Trustee. 


Chairman, 
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Henry T. Heald, President, The Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Kenneth D. Naden, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

Edith Sampson, Judge of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, Illinois. 

Sydney Stein, Jr., Partner, Stein; Roe, and 
Farnham. 

Murray A. Wilson, former President, Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 


Subcommittee on Investment Guaranties 


Chairman, Kenneth A. Lawder, Treasurer, 
W. R. Grace and Company. 

Peter B. Langmuir, Vice President, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Alfred H. VonKlemperer, Vice President, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company. 

L. Stanton Williams, Vice President, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 


Consultant to the committee 


Raymond L. Vernon, Director, Develop- 
ment Advisory Services and Professor of In- 
ternational Trade and Investment, Harvard 
Business School. 


Committee staff 


Harriett S. Crowley. 
Kenneth M. Rabin. 
Boris Scherbak. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Hon. Davin E. BELL, 
Administrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department of State. 

Dran Mr. BELL: In submitting, herewith, 
the Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid, there is 
one principle I would especially like to em- 
phasize. Over the past months, as we worked 
to relate foreign aid and private initiative, 
we came to believe that no matter how care- 
fully our aid dollars are invested and no mat- 
ter how wise and energetic AID’s personnel 
may be, there is still not enough money nor 
people to accomplish the vast task the U.S. 
has undertaken, 

To put this into perspective, our govern- 
ment is today putting over two billion dol- 
lars each year into the economies of 72 coun- 
tries. Yet this considerable sum, divided 
among their populations, comes to but $1.44 
per person, Even in Latin America, where 
the effect is most intense, the amount is only 
$2.73 per person each year. Clearly there are 
limits to what we can hope to achieve. 

It is this realization, more than the original 
mandate of our Committee, which finally 
leads us to urge that the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development put increasing stress on 
its role as catalyst and energizer for private 
effort. It is only through private resources, 
our own and those of the developing coun- 
tries themselves, where the additional re- 
sources are potentially adequate to meet the 
challenge. That is the basis of our recom- 
mendations. 

The Committee is grateful for the help of 
many people. Over the course of its life, 
more than a hundred witnesses testified be- 
fore us, and many individuals and organiza- 
tions submitted statements to us. We heard 
from representatives of business and labor, 
the religious organizations, foundations, edu- 
cational institutions, agriculture and others. 
We are especially grateful to Dr. Raymond 
Vernon, who helped to draft this report, and 
to Mr. Kenneth A. Lawder, who headed our 
Subcommittee on Investment Guaranties. 

The very willingness of so many to help 
persuaded me that Americans from every 
background believe in the moral and prac- 
tical values of our foreign aid program. It is 
one of our country’s noblest efforts and I sub- 
mit this report with the earnest hope that it 
will further this great effort. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR K. WATSON, 
Chairman., 
JuLY 30, 1965. 
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BACKGROUND 


The Advisory Committee on Private Enter- 
prise in Foreign Aid was authorized by an 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1968, Section 601(c), introduced by Sen- 
ator Jacop K. Javits and co-sponsored by 
Senators ERNEST GRUENING, HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY ANd WAYNE A. MORSE. 

The legislation called for the establishment 
of a nine-member group to “carry out studies 
and make recommendations for achieving the 
most effective utilization of the private en- 
terprise provisions of this Act...” Its mem- 
bers shall represent the public interest 
and be selected “from the business, labor 
and professional world, from the universities 
and foundations, and from among persons 
with extensive experience in government.” 
The Committee was ordered to submit its 
report by June 30, 1965, to the Administrator 
of the Agency for International Development, 
and to make it available to the President, to 
Congress, and to the public. 

The members were appointed on May 26, 
1964, and convened on June 17, 1964. Be- 
ginning in September, the Committee held 
monthly meetings at which it received the 
views and recommendations of well over a 
hundred persons and organizations con- 
cerned with international development. 
Contributors to the Committee’s work are 
listed in the Appendix of the Report. 

During the life of the Committee, several 
members visited one or more developing na- 
tions of the world to review the present and 
potential uses of private resources for in 
ternational development. 

Members received no compensation for 
their services but were entitled to reim- 
bursement in accordance with section 5 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act, for travel 
and other expenses incurred in attending 
meetings. 


SECTION 1: PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND FOREIGN 
AID 


This report explores methods for harness- 
ing the vast non-governmental sector of the 
United States to the task of accelerating eco- 
nomic growth in the less developed countries. 

In broadest terms, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid 
believes that non-government resources not 
only can do more, they must. Otherwise, 
foreign aid would be doomed to become a 
costly palliative of indefinite duration. The 
Committee concludes that business, labor 
organizations, agricultural groups, profes- 
sional societies, educational institutions, 
foundations and many other resources, if 
encouraged, are ready and willing to assume 
a broader role in international development. 

Twenty years have gone by since the 
United States launched its first post-war 
program of foreign aid. In that time, some 
$40 billion of economic aid has been appro- 
priated by the United States Congress; first, 
to help our friends in Western Europe re- 
cover from the destruction of World War I; 
then, to help the lagging countries of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America in their long 
climb out of the depths of poverty. 

By and large, foreign aid has achieved a 
great deal. Yet as one looks back on those 
twenty years, the programs seem to have 
presented an uninterrupted series of crises. 
In the annual Congressional reviews, the 
program's many remarkable accomplish- 
ments often have seemed swamped by ac- 
counts of its shortcomings and failures. It 
is hardly surprising that there is now a wide- 
spread desire to question what the United 
States has achieved for its time and money. 

In the perspective of history, however, 
both the time and the money will seem 
modest. Twenty years is hardly long enough 
for a single generation to grow out of a de- 
prived and ignorant childhood. The $40 bil- 
lion is less than one-half of one percent of 
the wealth produced by the United States 
during the period. 
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The efforts of advanced countries to help 
less developed nations toward economic 
growth and political maturity will go on. 
From time to time, there will be doubts and 
misgivings about the wisdom or the effec- 
tiveness of the effort. Nevertheless, most 
Americans understand very well that the 
effort should continue and our political and 
economic interests are best served by build- 
ing up the productive capabilities and dem- 
ocratic institutions of the less developed 
countries. What Americans do demand, and 
what they are entitled to have, is the assur- 
ance that their resources and support are 
applied with intelligence, skill and dedica- 
tion. 

The resource gap 


If the less developed countries are to grow 
at tolerable rates, they will need a great infu- 
sion of capital and human skills from the 
advanced world. 

As matters now stand, there is a huge gap 
between what the less developed countries 
need for a tolerable rate of growth, and what 
they are likely to get. As far as their capital 
needs are concerned, the gap has been 
measured by various United States and inter- 
national agencies. Each of these measures 
is based on somewhat different assumptions 
and none can be entirely precise. Yet all 
of them suggest that the size of the gap is 
staggering—between 85 billion and $20 bil- 
lion annually. 

Part of the reason for this great gap lies in 
the underdeveloped areas themselves. They 
are simply unable to absorb large quantities 
of capital efficiently. For the most part, this 
is because of a second gap—the gap in 
human resources, This need is more subtle 
and, in many ways, more profoundly disturb- 
ing than the gap in capital. The less de- 
veloped countries are critically short of the 
skills, traditions, and organizations that are 
part and parcel of a modern industrial so- 
ciety. These lacks run from skills in factory 
layout to skills in the conduct of manage- 
ment-labor relations; from knowledge about 
plant breeding and animal raising to knowl- 
edge about flood control and weather fore- 
casting; from skills in the mobilization of 
Savings to skills in the distribution of food- 
stuffs. 

The less developed countries lack also the 
men and institutions to ensure that the fruits 
of their growth will be fairly distributed. 
They lack union officials who are capable of 
bargaining responsibly with management, 
and tax collectors who are capable of en- 
forcing objectively the tax laws of their coun- 
tries. In short, most of the complex social 
and cultural infrastructure which we in the 
advanced countries take for granted has to 
be put in place brick by brick. Money alone 
will not do the job. 

In surveying the size and nature of the 
problem, this Committee has come to three 
basic conclusions: 

First, added capital cannot be expected to 
come from government sources in quantities 
sufficient to fill the gap. The non-govern- 
ment resources of the United States and 
other advanced countries must, therefore, 
play a much greater part. 

Second, the skills and other human re- 
sources which the less developed countries 
need must also come largely from non-gov- 
ernment sources. Governments simply do 
not have command over most of the human 
resources that are needed. 

Third, the role of the non-government 
groups—of business enterprises, labor un- 
ions, professional societies, and all the rest— 
must be greatly expanded. Otherwise the 
economic development we do achieve will not 
provide the pluralism, the democratic bal- 
ance, and the diffusion of benefits which are 
its final purpose. 


The means of assistance 


In the course of nearly two centuries of 
national existence, we Americans have man- 
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aged to develop a social system which is 
unique in human history. We have built the 
world’s most powerful economy and, in the 
course of this growth, have developed insti- 
tutions on a giant scale. We have the larg- 
est enterprises in the world, the biggest labor 
organizations, the biggest governments, the 
largest farm complexes, the greatest univer- 
sities, the largest private charitable and be- 
nevolent organizations. At the same time, we 
have maintained an open society in which 
economic and political power is widely 
diffused, in which initiative and innovation 
can spring up from many levels, and in which 
barriers between social and economic groups 
are as insignificant as man has so far been 
able to devise. 

Most Americans see this great diffusion of 
power and this unparalleled measure of social 
and economic mobility as prime sources of 
this country’s strength. Yet, from time to 
time we feel a sense of impotence and inade- 
quacy as we confront the monolithic disci- 
pline of the Communist societies, with their 
apparent capacity to mobilize all their men, 
all their technology and all their capital to 
some single purpose. From time to time, too, 
we feel at a disadvantage in the face of seem- 
ingly coordinated and disciplined actions of 
other adavnced nations in Europe and Japan, 
which appear to have found a way for the 
public and the private sectors to move in 
close harness. As we see other nations face 
up swiftly to some crisis or some opportunity 
in international affairs, we sometimes wonder 
if the United States has yet found the for- 
mula for effective operation in the interna- 
tional area. 

In theory, the American constitutional 
system puts the conduct of foreign affairs 
firmly in the President’s hands, yet the eco- 
nomic resources which give him strength are 
not easily mobilized. In contrast to the 
monolithic reach of totalitarian states, our 
own Federal government accounts for about 
10 percent of the purchases of goods and 
services while state and local governments 
account for another 10 percent. The control 
of the rest is distributed among millions of 
farms, hundreds of thousands of business en- 
terprises, and great numbers of non-profit 
organizations. 

United States interests abroad are almost 
as greatly dispersed. An estimated 3,000 
United States businesses have facilities 
abroad, More than 500 educational, labor, 
charitable and religious organizations have 
programs or facilities overseas. Each of 
these in its own special way represents a part 
of our American system; but few of them 
are responsive to any common purpose or 
common strategy. 

As it turns out, some of the resources that 
are needed by the less deve:oped countries 
lie within the ambit of the Federal Govern- 
ment; but a critical part of those resources 
lie beyond government's reach. The Federal 
Government may be able to provide some of 
the capital funds; but it needs the participa- 
tion of other sectors of the American economy 
in providing the skills to design a plant, or- 
ganize a market, train a work force, raise a 
crop, or distribute a commodity. The Fed- 
eral Government has no command authority 
over the skills of a university, a foundation, 
or a labor union. Accordingly, a well-bal- 
anced strategy of assistance to less developed 
nations must contemplate that there will be 
a role for all sectors of the United States 
economy. If the environment is right, some 
of these sectors will move into such activities 
as a normal part of their own operations. 
Many already have. Others, however, will 
have to be encouraged, persuaded or assisted 
to extend their activities to the less devel- 
oped countries. 

In sorting out the respective roles of the 
private and the public sectors in providing 
the resources for the aid program, this Com- 
mittee believes that there are a few basic 
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guidelines to be followed, guidelines which 
are derived from the experience and the con- 
victions of the American people. 

In the first place, private organizations 
are generally capable of greater speed, flex- 
ibility and incisiveness than government 
agencies. Freed from government proced- 
ures, permitted to find their own ways of 
performing the tasks which are necessary 
for economic growth, private organizations 
can outperform official agencies. These com- 
parative strengths are no reffection upon the 
men and women who man our government 
posts; on the contrary, our experience as 
members of the Committee has left strong, 
favorable impressions of the energy, dedica- 
tion and good sense of the AID leadership. 

In part, the limitations of AID are due to 
the fact that it represents simply one part 
of a complex government machine which has 
many objectives apart from development. 
In individual cases, therefore, the develop- 
ment objectives may be pitted against con- 
flicting government aims. In part, too, the 
limitations of AID simply derive from the 
fact that, under the U.S. system of public 
checks and balances, the program is sub- 
ject to continuous scrutiny from many direc- 
tions: from the press, from Congress, from 
other government agencies. The result is 
sometimes deeply frustrating. It usually 
takes many months for AID to comply with 
the statutory requirements for employing 
technicians or consultants, or for processing 
contracts, loams or guaranties. There are 
exceptional cases. An emergency can gen- 
erate faster action through extraordinary 
channels. But the use of extraordinary 
channels carries extraordinary risks for the 
government agency involved. 

The Committee has been guided by a sec- 
ond general point, which also favors the 
more extended use of non-government chan- 
nels in the aid program. There is always a 
risk that government-to-government aid 
may by mishandled. When this happens, 
both governments are exposed to special po- 
litical risks. Such aid at times can generate 
a backwash of bitterness and resentment, 
Aid through private channels carries fewer 
risks of this sort. 

A third general guideline by which this 
Committee has been influenced relates to the 
limitations of American private organiza- 
tions. Though private entities may be free 
to react more quickly and flexibly, they op- 
erate with certain constraints of their own. 
Like all American institutions, they should 
be expected to make sacrifices to common 
national objectives. But there are limita- 
tions on the extent to which most private 
organizations can take on extraordinary fi- 
nancial risks. The existence of such orga- 
nizations depends upon their ability to 
remain strong. This overriding fact cannot 
be disregarded by their managers. 

There is still a fourth guideline which the 
Committee has found useful in its delibera- 
tions. Much of the work to be pursued under 
the foreign aid program, as we noted earlier, 
is intended to train people, to speed changes 
in institutions and values. Tasks of this 
sort take time, a great deal of time. They 
require prolonged, continuous contact from 
the aid-giving end. Yet without fixity of 
purpose and involvement of vital self-inter- 
est, such continuity is usually in constant 
peril. In its application, this fourth guide- 
line can mean different things for different 
programs. In many cases, it argues for a 
transfer into private hands of activities now 
performed by government agencies. Pushed 
and hauled by the vagaries of public and 
Congressional sentiment, by the limitations 
of the annual appropriation process, and by 
the changing tactical concepts of successive 
administrations, government aid agencies 
cannot be expected to demonstrate constancy 
of purpose as their outstanding attribute. 
Accordingly, competent and stable private 
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institutions may be far more effective instru- 
ments of national policy in some situations 
than government institutions. 

A fifth guideline which has influenced the 
Committee’s conclusions is the principie that 
public resources wisely used can attract pri- 
vate resources in even greater quantities. 
There are many illustrations in our national 
life in which public resources have been used 
as catalysts and energizers of the much 
greater sources available to the private sec- 
tor. By providing such indispensably basic 
facilities as transportation and education, by 
clearing away obstructing bottlenecks, by re- 
ducing the risk and uncertainty of the po- 
litical and economic environment, by provid- 
ing some element in an undertaking which 
the private sector is unable by its own efforts 
to provide, a public foreign aid program can 
“leverage” its total impact many times. 


The means of receiving 


We in the United States see our nation as 
a symbol of the vitality and creativeness of 
a pluralistic society. We have not yet 
stamped out the last traces of poverty and 
prejudice in our economy. But what has 
been achieved so far gives Americans every 
reason to champion the role of private ini- 
tiative and stress the importance of free- 
dom of opportunity. 

True to its history, the United States has 
urged the less developed countries to 
strengthen and extend their own private 
sectors and to build up many of the other 
institutions of a pluralistic society, such as 
trade associations, labor unions, family 
farms, cooperatives and foundations, as a 
critical step in the achievement of economic 
and political maturity. At the same time, 
we have come to learn that there are funda- 
mental cultural and historical differences 
and important differences in priorities which 
distinguish the advanced countries from 
those in the less developed world. 

The extent of some of the differences that 
have to be bridged is indicated by the re- 
action of some countries to the concept of 
private enterprise. To the countries of Asia 
and Africa which are just emerging from 
centuries of colonial rule, the words “private 
enterprise” conjure up a series of images and 
associations which are as different from the 
familiar United States connotation as night 
ts from day. The outstanding examples of 
“private enterprise” in the colonial economies 
were usually enterprises controlled from the 
mother country, often with privileged status. 
In the heat and tension of the struggle for 
freedom, therefore, “private enterprise” is 
seen by many Asians and Africans as part 
and parcel of a system of domination from 
without; and the United States espousal of 
“private enterprise,” especially foreign-owned 
private enterprise, is seen by many as a 
Trojan horse intended to impose a new form 
of political and economical bondage upon 
them. Although colonialism has long ceased 
to be a problem in most of Latin America, 
many nations in that area of the world tend 
to echo the reactions of the Asians and the 
Africans. 

In addition, all underdeveloped countries 
express concern over other aspects of foreign 
private investment. Rightly or wrongly, 
they worry about the balance of payments 
impact of servicing a growing foreign in- 
terest. And they want to know how they 
can remain masters of their own house if 
foreigners control their principal means of 
production. 

In most parts of the less developed world, 
therefore, local sentiment is torn between 
two conflicting views. On the one hand, 
they recognize that private enterprise can 
make great contributions to the develop- 
ment process. On the other hand, there is 
a fear of its bigness and of dominance by 
such enterprise. Of course, one would ex- 
pect those local groups which are politically 
hostile to the private enterprise system to be 
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hostile to foreign-owned business. But the 
same antagonistic reaction is also found 
among those who have a stake in the private 
system. In many countries, local business- 
men see foreign-owned business as a giant 
“unfair” competitor, not as a helpful ideo- 
logical ally. 

The United States, therefore, confronts a 
less developed world in which private enter- 
prise is often on the defensive. Indeed, it 
faces a world in which some nations profess 
to be evolving toward one form or another 
of socialism. Nevertheless, paradoxically, 
the future of the private sector in the less 
developed world is far from discouraging. 

The experience of India is illustrative. In 
the execution of each of the three Indian 
Pive Year Plans since 1951, the private sector 
has responded more dynamically and the 
public sector less dynamically than the Plan 
had projected. As a result, each successive 
Plan has assigned a larger role to the private 
sector than its predecessor Plan. In the 
process, doctrinaire Indian declarations on 
the subject of state socialism have given way 
to more balanced and more pragmatic eval- 
uations of the respective roles of the private 
and public sectors. 

The trend in other countries, such as 
Mexico and Pakistan, has been in a similar 
direction. In these countries, and in many 
others, a modern, dynamic private sector has 
evolved with unexpected speed. While the 
old cliches about “exploitation” continue to 
have great currency in these countries, there 
is at the same time a recognition 
that many of the new entrepreneurs simply 
do not fit the old patterns. As a result, gov- 
ernment servants are more disposed to ac- 
cept the desirability of linking the freedom 
and flexibility of the private sector with the 
power and purpose of the public sector. At 
the same time, noting some of the unhappy 
consequences of state ownership in Egypt, 
Guinea, Ghana and other countries, various 
governments in Africa, Latin America and 
Asif have felt even more strongly the need 
to modify their doctrinaire socialist views. 

In some ways, the experience of the less 
developed countries in the field of agricul- 
ture has also suggested a bigger role in the 
future for the private sector. The problems 
of agriculture have been more perplexing, 
and more threatening to the aspirations of 
the less developed countries than the prob- 
lems of industry. In many cases, these 
countries have been unable to raise their 
farm output to match the increase in their 
population. The reasons have been complex 
and they have differed from country to coun- 
try. Sometimes, the problems have been 
rooted in predatory forms of land tenancy, 
money lending and monopoly marketing 
which have deprived farmers of any incen- 
tive to increase output. Sometimes there 
has been a need for greater public invest- 
ment in roads, drainage, water or power. 
Sometimes, the need has been for new seed 
and technology. 

The first response of governments in the 
less developed countries, notably in India 
and Pakistan, had been to assume that the 
government itself would solve the problem 
through a combination of investment, co- 
ercion, and regulation. Today, however, it 
is rapidly beginning to be clear that the 
problem can only be met if it also engages 
the energies of many non-governmental in- 
stitutions—of private producers and sellers 
of seed and insecticide, producing and mar- 
keting cooperatives, banks, credit unions, 
and research institutes and testing stations. 
We begin to see new hope that these coun- 
tries, by drawing on all their energy and 
resources, may yet solve the stubborn prob- 
lem of agriculture. 

Nevertheless, as matters stand today, the 
question of the future roles of the public 
and the private sectors in less developed 
countries is uncertain and undecided. Thus 
far, private enterprise is the dominant form 
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in most less developed countries, including 
many which profess to some form of social- 
ism. Indeed, in most of these countries, the 
revenues and expenditures of the public sec- 
tor are far less important in relation to the 
nation’s income than the levels that typi- 
cally prevail in Western Europe and North 
America. 

In due course, the less developed nations 
will generate their own patterns of public- 
private relationships. When they do, these 
patterms will bear the stamp of their own 
history and aspirations. In most less devel- 
oped countries, the role of national planning 
will be a good deal stronger than the role to 
which we in the United States are accus- 
tomed. Most of these countries will be less 
disposed than the United States to acknowl- 
edge the innate desirability of private over 
public enterprise. Mixed private-public en- 
terprise will no doubt be much more common 
than in our own experience. In many of 
these countries, the public regulation of pri- 
vate enterprise will continue long traditions, 
so contrary to our own, of being pervasive, 
detailed, and of leaving large areas of discre- 
tion in the hands of government officials. 

We Americans are not without influence 
in affecting these attitutes. In fact, our in- 
fluence is often far greater than we suppose. 
True to our own convictions, we should use 
our influence as we can. At every opportu- 
nity, we ought to broaden and strengthen 
the private sector. But we must be prepared 
to accept the fact that the most effective 
pressures are often achieved through quiet 
diplomacy rather than through stentorian 
ultimatums. Indeed, the most effective pres- 
sure of all, in the end, is to help increase the 
resources and capabilities of the private sec- 
tor so that it may provide its own justifica- 
tion for an expanded role. 

One final point. Even a society in which 
private enterprise is dominant, in which eco- 
nomic power is diffused, and in which checks 
and balances are basic to the system will 
need a public sector which has foresight, ra- 
tionality and planning capacity. In a nation 
trying to grow under forced draft, that need 
will be particularly great. To be sure, an 
economy based on diffused initiative cannot 
be either highly disciplined or readily pre- 
dictable. In such a society, it is the function 
of many institutions to take on new initia- 
tives that may not be according to plan, and 
to resist the efforts of others which may run 
counter to their interests. Economies of this 
sort, when they are successful, grow partly 
out of the foresight and planning and partly 
out of the competition and conciliation of 
the institutions that make them up. 

In our efforts to achieve societies of this 
sort abroad, therefore, we must be prepared 
to accept the appearance of certain 
contradictions in our efforts. We must be 
prepared not only to encourage the growth 
of private enterprise but also to encourage 
other institutions with which such enter- 
prise will sometimes cooperate, sometimes 
clash, for example: an effective structure of 
government organizations, a creative and re- 
sponsible structure for the conduct of labor 
relations, an efficient system of cooperative 
organizations where such organizations are 
appropriate, and a series of institutions de- 
voted to educational, philanthropic, and 
other non-profit activities. It is out of such 
a ferment that economic growth and the 
democratic process may be expected to ap- 
pear. 

SECTION 2: THE FLOW OF DIRECT INVESTMENT 


Of the many roles that United States 
private enterprise is equipped to play in 
the less developed countries of the world, 
that of Investing in and managing branches, 
subsidiaries or affiliate companies is-the most 
obvious. U.S, business already has large 
investments of this sort outstanding in the 
less developed countries. By early 1964, its 
direct Investment in these areas was $13.3 
billion; of this total, $2.5 billion was in 
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manufacturing, $7.5 billion in petroleum and 
mining, and $3.3 billion in other branches 
of business activity. 

Compared with the needs and possibili- 
ties of the developing nations, however, the 
rate of increase in such investment has been 
insignificant. Here and there, to be sure, 
some special circumstances has generated 
a spurt of investment by United States enter- 
prises. But the total increase of all direct 
investment by United States enterprises in 
the less developed areas was only $522 mil- 
lion for 1964. This contrasts sharply with 
the $5-$20 billion annual gap cited earlier. 
Most of this increase in direct investment 
was in the more advanced parts of the less 
developed world, especially in Latin Amer- 
ica; and roughly 20 percent was financed by 
ploughing back profits previously generated 
in the less developed countries rather than by 
& fresh flow of resources from the United 
States. 

The problem of climate 

Why is so little private investment mov- 
ing into the less developed countries? Busi- 
nessmen would answer the question in dif- 
ferent terms, but their answers would add 
to misgivings about “climate.” 

“Climate” seems a vague word. But it 
suggests the nature of the concern well 
enough. United States businessmen are ac- 
customed to evaluating and accepting nor- 
mal business risks. Not many of them are 
accustomed to evaluating and accepting po- 
litical instability, threats and rumors of ex- 
propriation, systems of pervasive discretion- 
ary regulation, prospects of rapid inflation 
and devaluation, and other novel features of 
overseas investment. 

Accordingly, the characteristic reaction of 
businessmen who have sensed the unfamiliar 
risks posed by the less developed world has 
been to turn elsewhere for opportunities. 
This is not to imply that once the climate 
were improved, all the conditions to attract 
foreign direct investment would be satisfied. 
A favorable climate must be thought of as 
being a necessary, but not a sufficient, con- 
dition for attracting foreign investment. 
The improvement of climate therefore, is 
only a first step in persuading businessmen 
to investigate the many opportunities in the 
less developed world. 

Just as the word climate itself is vague 
in this context, so the means for its improve- 
ment in any country are also ill defined. If 
the threats of inflation and devaluation 
could be reduced, if the uncertainties of po- 
litical life could be contained, if the latent 
and active hostility against foreign owned 
enterprise could be held in check, climate 
would be improved. But these are symptoms 
of the basic problems of underdevelopment 
itself. 

There are no simple nostrums for the im- 
provement of a country’s climate. Con- 
fidence cannot be guaranteed, for instance, 
simply by extracting a declaration in favor 
of private foreign investment from an aid- 
receiving country, if any duress is involved 
in the process. On the con , in some 
cases, commitments of this sort when ex- 
tracted as a condition of foreign aid, may 
imperil a friendly government and expose 
foreign investment to needless risk. 

Though the measures needed to improve 
a nation’s climate may not be crystal clear, 
it is clear that in any such effort nothing 
succeeds quite like success. If a less devel- 
oped country succeeds by its policies in at- 
tracting some capital, this in itself is the 
largest single step that the country can take 
to attract more capital. The stimulating 
effect of capital at work bolsters confidence 
and expectation. 

There are countries, however, which are 
on dead center in this regard. With con- 
fidence impaired, the question is how to 
build back the climate to a point at which 
businessmen will be prepared to consider 
opportunities in such countries again. In a 
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succeeding part of this section, we shall have 
various proposals to that end, including tax 
and guaranty proposals. But some general 
measures may be helpful. 

AID has been supporting a number of pro- 
grams aimed at increasing the degree of local 
understanding of a privately-oriented econ- 
omy. In some cases, AID is using its in- 
fluence to point out that existing legal and 
regulatory structures are unnecessarily dis- 
couraging to business, both local and for- 
eign. In other cases, schools of business ad- 
ministration receive support; in others, sys- 
tematic contacts between private organiza- 
tions are being financed; and in still others, 
selected individuals visit the United States 
to see for themselyes how a complex pri- 
vately-oriented system such as the United 
States actually works. 

As the Committee observed in Section 1, 
the climate for operations by foreign and 
local private organizations has improved re- 
cently in a number of major countries of 
the less developed world, such as India and 
Brazil. There remain many opportunities 
to link AlD's work on the improvement of cli- 
mate with the thoughtful and imaginative 
work which various business groups and 
foundations are undertaking on their own 
initiative. Recent programs sponsored by 
private groups in Turkey, Mexico, India and 
other countries afford businessmen and goy- 
ernment officials unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to explore their common interests and 
reconcile their conficts, More effective co- 
ordination of AID and non-governmental 
efforts of this sort could increase their total 
effectiveness. Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID select a number 
of key aid-receiving countries for intensive 
study of factors which may improve the in- 
vestment climate; that such studies enlist 
the help and advice of the appropriate busi- 
ness communities concerned; that an ex- 
plicit program be developed for the improve- 
ment of the climate in those countries stud- 
ied; and that, wherever the foreign aid pro- 
gram offers some effective opportunity for 
the improvement of such climate, the oppor- 
tunity be used to the full. 

Even as it makes this recommendation, the 
Committee is aware that AID’s capacity to 
use the foreign aid program as leverage is 
limited in many ways. International agen- 
cies, such as the World Bank or the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund can, at times, be much 
less inhibited in trying to induce construc- 
tive change. To be sure, the fact that the 
United States is ready to provide added re- 
sources to a country which has made its 
peace with the international agencies may 
be an important reason for the influence of 
those agencies; but the fact remains that 
such agencies are at times in a better posi- 
tion to induce change. A y, the 
Committee is pleased to note that interna- 
tional organizations such as the Organiza- 


tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 


ment (OECD) and the World Bank are de- 
veloping various proposals which could im- 
prove the treatment of foreign private 
investors. 

One such initiative is the development by 
the World Bank of an International Con- 
yention for the Settlement of Investment 
Disputes, recently submitted to nations for 
ratification. The Convention sets up con- 
ciliation and arbitration machinery which 
foreign investors and contracting states are 
free to use in the settlement of investment 
disputes. The Committee regards this ap- 
proach as highly desirable. Accordingly: 

We recommend that the United States 
Government accept in principle the concept 
of international arbitration; that it ratify 
the proposed International Convention for 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes; and 
that it seek to secure its ratification by 
others. 

Another international initiative of great 
potential interest to the United States would 
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be an international code for the fair treat- 
ment of private foreign investors. Other 
efforts of this kind have floundered in the 
past, under the pressure of the representa- 
tives of the less developed countries, which 
have felt obliged to try to match the “obliga- 
tions” of the host countries with the “obliga- 
tions” of the investors themselves in any 
such treaty. 

While some of the counter-proposals may 
be objectionable, others are perfectly appro- 
priate. If the “obligations” proposed by the 
less developed countries are reasonable, we 
believe that United States subsidiaries will 
find them tolerable and will appreciate the 
opportunity to demonstrate what modern 
constructive private enterprise can achieve. 
Indeed, American owned businesses in the 
less developed countries typically lead in 
such matters as wages, working conditions, 
in-service training programs, and tax probity. 
A declared willingness to continue such 
standards can only bolster the position of 
United States enterprise and strengthen the 
general cause of the private sector abroad. 
Accordingly: 

We recommend that the United States 
Government lend its full support to the 
principle of an investment code under inter- 
national sponsorship; and that as part of 
such a code the United States be prepared 
to accept a reasonable statement of the obli- 
gations of investors, to accompany a state- 
ment of the obligations of host countries. 

The Committee recognizes that interna- 
tional agreements alone offer no final guaran- 
tee for the hesitant investor. The purpose 
of such agreements is only to contribute 
toward meeting the profound need for a 
psychologically improved climate. The ad- 
vantages to a less developed country in ad- 
hering to such codes have to be obvious and 
substantial. The elite status of the less de- 
veloped countries which are signatory to the 
code has to be widely recognized. 


The initiating investment force 


It is a long tortuous path from the faint 
gleam of some investment opportunity in a 
far-off country to the consummation of the 
investment. 

The first step on the path is to engage the 
attention of the investor sufficiently so that 
he is prepared to investigate the possibility. 
This is not easily achieved. It costs money 
to explore any proposal for an investment in 
a foreign enterprise; perhaps more important, 
it costs the time of key corporate officials 
whose attention could otherwise be engaged 
in larger and more familiar issues close to 
the heart of the enterprise’s immediate in- 
terest. 

Of course, a few enterprises are fully geared 
to deal with problems of this sort and the 
number of such companies is increasing. 
These companies systematically scan world 
markets and world raw material sources for 
opportunities to invest. They systematically 
compare costs, appraise the quality and tem- 
per of the labor market and of labor organi- 
zations, estimate the future policies of gov- 
ernments, and try to come to some net judg- 
ments concerning investment prospects. But 
the number of such companies is still fairly 
small. More typically, the interest of United 
States companies in overseas investments is 
sporadic or nonexistent; and where it exists, 
it is confined to a few of the more familiar, 
more developed areas of the world, notably 
Canada and Western Europe. 

If the prospeetive investor is unfamiliar 
with the circumstances within a given coun- 
try, the chances are slight that he will go 
very far out of his way to develop the neces- 
sary knowledge. If he does investigate, it is 
likely to be only in response to the strongest 
sort of stimulus. If no direct interest of 
the prospective investor is involved, an ex- 
ceedingly persuasive well-documented case, 
presented under favorable auspices, may gen- 
erate the necessary follow-up. But casual, 
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run-of-the-mill contacts are unlikely to yield 
any response. 

All this is familiar ground. The lessons 
are well known to the authorities of those 
few countries and areas that have success- 
fully promoted private direct investment in 
the past, such as Israel and Puerto Rico. In 
both these cases, government agencies have 
set up an elaborate machinery to generate 
feasibility studies in detail, to sell“ the op- 
portunities suggested by these studies to in- 
dividual business organizations in the United 
States, and to guide the hesitant investor 
over the innumerable hurdles involved in 
setting up a new understanding. 

An appreciation of the importance of this 
kind of effort has been evident for some time 
in the AID activities. In recognition of the 
problem, for instance, AID and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have undertaken a num- 
ber of different programs. 

First, the United States Government, in 
certain cases, will finance up to 50 percent 
of the cost of pre-investment surveys under- 
taken by United States investors; by April 
1965, it had in fact authorized 126 such 
studies. Second, AID has financed a certain 
amount of technical assistance to industrial 
banks in the less developed countries, in or- 
der to expand their capabilities in making 
feasibility studies. 

Third, AID has financed the publication 
and distribution of a Catalogue of Invest- 
ment Information and Opportunities. Final- 
ly, the Department of Commerce, in coop- 
eration with AID has created an Office of In- 
ternational Investment to bring investment 
opportunities to the attention of the business 
community. 

Our impression of these programs so far 
is that they are neither adequately designed 
nor staffed to create new investor interest. 
The assistance in financing feasibility studies 
to the United States investor has been rele- 
vant only when an active interest in a proj- 
ect already existed. It has not been espe- 
cially helpful to the long process of creat- 
ing investment interest where none previous- 
ly existed. As for feasibility studies not in- 
volving a United States investor, these have 
more often been financed for the public sec- 
tor than for the private sector. This does not 
reflect any conscious bias on the part of AID. 
It may be the result of a tendency to stress 
the large, individual, identifiable project at 
the expense of the smaller one and a ten- 
dency to finance the exploration of projects 
already half-conceived at the expense of 
more general surveys. 

The studies required to stimulate private 
investment interests often differ markedly 
in emphasis from those required for the 
large individual project. National surveys 
of market potential, market distribution 
channels, or investment opportunities may 
be a first necessary step. Analyses of legal 
and institutional impediments to the cre- 
ation of industries may also be required. 
The feasibility of specific individual projects 
might be considered only at a second stage. 
And the “sale” of such projects abroad might 
be a third important stage, separable from 
the other two. This suggests introducing a 
considerable degree of flexibility into the 
financing of investment-promoting studies 
in order to cover an area much wider than 
that ordinarily understood in a “feasibility” 
study program. Accordingly: 

We recommend that both the United 
States Government and private organiza- 
tions assist the less developed countries in 
undertaking large scale programs of market 
studies and feasibility studies, to be used 
as part of a campaign in engaging the in- 
terest of prospective local and foreign pri- 
vate investors. In view of the need for per- 
sistence and continuity in the promotion of 
any given project, the generating of such 
studies should be the prime responsibility 
of local entities, such as a development bank 
or well-equipped ministry, motivated and 
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equipped to maintain a follow-up campaign 
from the stimulation of an initial interest 
by investors to the final act of establish- 
ment, If necesary, the contracting of for- 
eign technical assistance should be included. 
AID financing should be predicated on sig- 
nificant contributions by the local institu- 
tions but might include the costs of a sub- 
stantial effort to “sell” proposals in face-to- 
face contracts with enterprises in the United 
States. 
The guaranty programs 


Once the interest of a prospective inves- 
tor has been engaged, a long process still re- 
mains in which the investor ordinarily looks 
for ways and means to overcome his hesita- 
tion and minimize his risks. At this point 
the various guaranty programs of AID come 
into play. These programs, the Committee 
is convinced, have had a significant impact 
upon the rate of United States direct invest- 
ment in the less developed areas. 

For nearly two decades, AID and its prede- 
cessor agencies have had the authority to 
guaranty United States individuals or busi- 
ness entities and their wholly-owned foreign 
subsidiaries against certain kinds of risk, By 
1964, insurable risks were limited by law to 
situations in the less developed areas, includ- 
ing those commonly called specific risks: (1) 
inconyertibility of earnings or of repayment 
of principal; (2) losses due to expropriation 
or confiscation, (3) losses due to war or revo- 
lution; and those known as extended risk; 
(4) losses on loans made for housing mort- 
gages, (5) up to 75 percent of the loss on an 
investment arising out of any such other 
kind of risk as the President might deter- 
mine. Different statutory and administra- 
tive conditions apply with respect to the vari- 
ous kinds of guaranties; different ceilings 
control the total guaranties in the various 
categories. But, by and large, the United 
States had accumulated a considerable body 
of experience in guarantying against risk to 
overseas investment. By the end of 1964, 
nearly 1000 specific risk guaranty contracts 
were outstanding on investments in the less 
developed countries covering risks in the first 
three categories listed above; and the aggre- 
gate of the guaranties on such investments 
totalled nearly $2 billion, 

In addition, there were various signs that 
the interest of American business in the 
guaranty program was accelerating. The 
number of applications for guaranties in the 
first three categories received by AID in Fiscal 
Years 1963 and 1964 amounted to 590 and 
712, respectively; these figures were higher 
than those in previous years. The amount of 
these guaranties issued in FY 1964 was $524.5 
million, far higher than in any earlier year 
and is approximately $800 million for FY 
1965. 

These three types of guaranty are therefore 
mature, well-established programs with a 
history of usefulness and success. For that 


reason, the Committee is of the view that the’ 


time has come to relax some of the statutory 
and administrative constraints originally ap- 
plied to such guaranties, in order that they 
can be applied more widely and less equivo- 
cally. Among such measures: 

We support the proposals under consider- 
ation by the Congress which would: (1) raise 
the $2.5 billion statutory ceiling on the guar- 
anties against inconvertibility, expropria- 
tion and military hazards to a new level of 
$5.0 billion; (2) relax the statutory require- 
ments for enterprises eligible for guaranty, 
to permit the coverage of foreign corpora- 
tions jointly owned by more than one U.S. 
company; (3) relax the 20-year statutory 
limitation on the life of guaranties; and (4) 
permit AID to use income from the guaranty 
program not only for the management and 
custody of assets but also for certain other 
operational costs associated with the guar- 
anty program. 

We urge in addition (5) that enterprises be 
permitted to insure comprehensively for all 
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three categories of risk, rather than for each 
risk separately, thereby reducing the total 
amount of insurance coverage required; and 
(6) that consideration be given to a reduc- 
tion in the rates applicable to such insurance 
so that the coverage of two specific risks costs 
34% rather than 1%, and the coverage of 
three specific risks costs 1% rather than 
1% %. 

In the case of the housing and extended 
risk guaranty provisions, experience under 
the law is a good deal more limited. By 
June 1, 1965, housing guaranties totalled 
only $121.3 million and only three contracts 
had been signed under the extended risk 
guaranty. 

The early caution exercised by AID in ad- 
ministering extended risk guaranty author- 
ity is understandable, especially in cases 
where the business commitment involves a 
direct investment (that is, an investment 
coupled with management and control). 
Businessmen managing the enterprises in 
which they invest cannot expect to be ro- 
tected from all the hazards of their opera- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Committee believes 
that a really significant potential may be in 
the extended risk idea. Through it we see a 
way to make investment in less developed 
economies attractive, or in many cases eyen 
legally possible, for many United States in- 
stitutional lenders, The Committee recog- 
nizes that such insurance may one day result 
in large claims against the U.S, Treasury. It 
accepts this as preferable to alternative ways 
in which development can be stimulated. 
Accordingly: 

We recommend an expansion of the ex- 
tended risk guaranty. In undertakings in 
which businessmen are willing to risk as 
much as 25% of the total investment on a 
junior basis, an amount not to exceed 75% 
of the investment should be eligible, upon 
approval by AID, for a 100% extended risk 
guaranty. To permit adequate opportunity 
for the development of such programs, we 
recommend that the statutory authority to 
issue housing and extended risk guaranties 
be prolonged to June 30, 1969. We recom- 
mend also that the $25 million guaranty 
limit in connection with loans and the $10 
million limit in connection with other in- 
vestments be removed. 

It is well to note that some of the more 
common risks of business investment in the 
less developed countries are not covered by 
existing guaranty programs. The most ob- 
vious of these is the possibility of a devalua- 
tion of the currency. Concern over devalua- 
tion has probably been the largest single 
source of worry to prospective and committed 
foreign investors. 

There are various ways of reducing the de- 
valuation threat. If an investment is in the 
form of debt, the debt can be denominated 
in dollars or other hard currency. Hedges 
of one sort or another are also possible. But 
none of these devices covers all the major 
forms of investment; and some of them are 
exceedingly costly to maintain. 

The concern over the effects of devaluation 
is particularly important because the reac- 
tion of local and foreign investors to that 
fear can sometimes imperial the stability of 
the economy of a less developed country. 
From time to time, a wave of capital flight 
may seize a country, accompanied by money 
stringency within the economy and foreign 
exchange instability without. 

This is a well known problem—so well 
known, in fact, that on the whole its effects 
are exaggerated rather than otherwise. The 
oft-repeated guess that capital flight from 
Latin America in recent years has approxi- 
mated $10 billion, for instance, is patently 
without any statistical foundation and prob- 
ably grossly wide of the mark. Yet the 
problem is real, The obvious “solutions” to 
the problem, such as governmental control 
over capital movements, usually suffer from 
major drawbacks of a practical kind. 
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One possibility which has been proposed, 
however, seems to the Committee to offer 
sufficient promise to warrant further devel- 
opment. This is the generation of a guaranty 
fund by the less developed countries, which 
would permit them to offer external guaran- 
ties of indemnity against the impairment of 
value resulting from devaluation. Obviously, 
such a guaranty could not be broadly ex- 
tended in any economy. But it might be 
possible to conceive of a guaranty applicable 
to the working funds of key enterprises. 
Such a guaranty might conceivably reduce 
inventory hoarding, mitigate the drain on 
working capital funds, and dampen capital 
flight when devaluation threatened. 

Many operating aspects of such a guaranty 
would be novel and difficult. In the first 
place, if the guaranty is to mitigate capital 
flights, it would have to apply not only to 
foreign-owned investments but to locally- 
owned investments as well. In the second 
place, if the guarantying institution is to 
offer a credible guaranty, it would probably 
have to be operated as an international one 
and maintain some reserves outside the less 
developed countries. 

Finally, the question of the size of loss 
generated by a devaluation would need to be 
carefully defined. For instance, the normal 
net working capital of the enterprise and 
debt denominated in non-local currency 
would almost certainly be included in such 
losses, the undepreciated portion of fixed as- 
sets almost certainly would not. To carry 
these possibilities further: 

We recommend that the United States 
Government urge the World Bank and the 
Inter-American Development Bank to ex- 
plore further the feasibility of setting up a 
guaranty system which would selectively in- 
demnify both locally-owned and foreign- 
owned enterprises in the less developed coun- 
tries against the effect of a devaluation. 


The conditions of entry 


After a businessman is persuaded that op- 
portunity exists and risks are tolerable, he 
has still to establish many remaining con- 
ditions of entry. 

Most less developed countries have various 
laws aimed at either encouraging or regulat- 
ing new investment. As a result, one major 
phase of the process of direct investment is 
detailed and protracted negotiation with of- 
ficials of the host country over the terms of 
entry. Although businessmen often wish 
that this step could be avoided or com- 
pressed, the stimulus for negotiation usually 
comes from both sides rather than from the 
government alone. 

In such negotiations, the prospective in- 
vestor often seeks concessions such as: a 
guaranty on the right to withdraw profits or 
capital; a waiver of tariffs or import prohibi- 
tions on machinery and raw materials; a 
waiver of taxes on income; a promise of pro- 
tection from competing foreign imports; a 
guaranty that work permits will be issued 
to foreign managers and technicians asso- 
ciated with the enterprises; or an under- 
standing that the government will provide 
local transportation, power, land or capital 
at preferential rates. Governments for their 
part are likely to demand: employment of 
local managerial and technical personnel; 
purchase of local materials; sale of some of 
the equity in the enterprise to local interests. 

One could hope that the less developed 
countries might move toward a system of law 
and a pattern of administration in which 
conditions of this sort were codified and ap- 
plied on a non-discriminatory basis. On the 
whole, we believe that movement in this di- 
rection, by removing some of the initial un- 
certainties confronting the private investor, 
would tend to stimulate such investment. 
The Committee is content to note the point, 
and to express the hope that AID will bear it 
fully in mind in any subsequent efforts to 
improve the investment climate. 
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Of the various provisions which are ne- 
gotiated at the time of entry of new invest- 
ment, few create as much difficulty as the in- 
sistence of many less developed countries 
that local partners should be taken into the 
enterprise. There are a number of reasons 
why governments in the less developed coun- 
tries often insist on local partners. One 
reason has been suggested already: the fear 
that the foreign-owned enterprise may exer- 
cise an undue measure of control over the 
economic life of the country. Even if a gov- 
ernment has no real concern in an individual 
case, the fear of being vulnerable to domestic 
criticism may lead it to insist upon some de- 
gree of local ownership. A second reason for 
concern on the part of local governments is 
the fear of a future balance of payments 
drain in the servicing of a large foreign in- 
vestment in the country. As local govern- 
ments see it, foreign investments grow large- 
ly on the basis of reinvestment of local earn- 
ings and of local bank borrowings. But as 
they grow, the potential drain through div- 
idend remission continues to swell. To be 
sure, the full balance of payments effects of 
any given foreign investment are difficult to 
measure. It is not surprising that local gov- 
ernments try to mitigate those effects by in- 
sisting on some measure of local ownership. 

On the other hand, there are perfectly 
good reasons why some enterprises should 
find it necessary to resist demands of this 
sort. The partners in any joint venture do 
not always have parallel interests. Con- 
flicts can arise over pricing the machinery 
and industrial materials expected to come 
from the United States parent, over the 
assignment of markets by the parent to its 
different subsidiaries, or over dividend policy 
and reinvestment policy. 

It is no great wonder that many direct 
investments are abandoned over the thorny 
issue of joint ownership. Nor does the 
Committee see any easy way out of the 
dilemma. A few firms have been known to 
generate industrial projects in some less 
developed areas, with either the unilateral 
intention or the express commitment to sell 
out their equity interests to local owners 
within a limited period of time. Occasional- 
ly, foreign firms have undertaken to manage 
enterprises on a fee basis without equity 
commitments. Some firms have been per- 
suaded to take on local partners, provided 
the local partners were either firm employees, 
small public stockholders or a reliable local 
investment banking institution; some of the 
recommendations proposed below may help 
to the extent that they contribute to broad- 
ening capital markets and financial inter- 
mediaries in the less developed countries. 

These approaches, however, are likely to be 
quite unattractive to many, perhaps most, 
foreign business enterprises. And for many 
of these—for good reasons—the wholly- 
owned subsidiary may be the only acceptable 
approach. A realistic identification of an 
issue is sometimes a necessary prelude to its 
solution. The Committee hopes that this 
review will contribute to that end. There- 
fore: 

We recommend that the United States 
Government support both wholly-owned and 
jointly-owned enterprises in the less devel- 
oped countries, and that it avoid any doc- 
trinaire position on the issue. 

We recommend further that where the 
prospective investor has legitimate concerns 
regarding the nature of the arrangement 
proposed by the host government, and wishes 
to enlist the support of the United States 
Government in expressing these concerns to 
a host government, the United States Gov- 
ernments should consider sympathetically 
the possibility of lending such support. 


The tazation of income 


It is axiomatic that any measure which 
increases the prospective yield on an inyest- 
ment increases the investor’s inclination to 
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make the investment. As a result, there 
have been numerous proposals to stimulate 
investment in the less developed areas by re- 
ducing the tax burden on the income from 
such ventures. 

To appreciate the import of some of these 
proposals, a brief description of the existing 
system is needed. 

As a rule, United States taxpayers are not 
subject to taxation on profits earned by a 
foreign subsidiary until those profits are 
brought home to the United States. To be 
sure, there are some important limitations 
on this general rule. For instance, profits 
earned in overseas branches of a United 
States corporation, as distinguished from an 
Overseas subsidiary, are ordinarily taxable 
from the moment they are earned. Certain 
profits paid as dividends by subsidiaries to 
foreign-based holding companies also may be 
subject to United States taxation before the 
profits are brought home. But the general 
principle remains that overseas profits are 
not taxable until brought back to the United 
States. 

When the income does become taxable 
under United States law, the taxpayer is 
given a credit for income taxes that may have 
been paid to a foreign government on the 
same income. The calculation of the tax 
credit is a complicated business, but its in- 
tended effect is to ensure that the total of 
foreign and United States income taxes levied 
against a dollar of income will not exceed the 
regular United States corporate tax rate; un- 
less, of course, a higher rate has already been 
levied in the foreign country, in which case 
that higher rate fixes the ceiling. 

At various points in this complex proce- 
dure, United States law and regulations make 
important distinctions in the treatment of 
foreign income, depending on whether the in- 
come originates in the less developed coun- 
tries or in other foreign countries. In gen- 
eral, these distinctions favor the less de- 
veloped countries. For instance, the formula 
for calculating the United States tax credit 
discriminates in certain cases in favor of 
investments in less developed areas; in those 
cases, the total tax paid by the investor is 
less than he would pay on the same amount 
of income if it arose elsewhere, such as in 
the United Kingdom or even in the United 
States proper. Furthermore, United States 
tax rules about the taxability of income re- 
ceived by foreign holding companies are more 
lenient if the income is used for reinvest- 
ment in less developed countries than for 
other purposes. 

In approaching the problem of tax conces- 
sions as a means for stimulating investment 
in the less developed areas, one has to recog- 
nize that tax considerations are only a part 
of the problem. An investor who considers 
a new undertaking in a less developed coun- 
try ordinarily has only the most approximate 
notions about the size of the market, the 
costs of production, the prospects of compe- 
tition, or the difficulties of operation. 

Accordingly, there is a strong tendency to 
decide these investments on the basis of 
two kinds of questions, First, what is the 
chance that the investment, once made, may 
be lost? Second, what is the risk that failure 
to invest may undermine the investor’s long- 
run position in an important market? 

In examining the many proposals for tax 
relief to investments in less developed coun- 
tries, therefore, the Committee has consid- 
ered of great importance those tax measures 
which deal with the contingency of income 
loss. The Committee regards this problem 
as important for other reasons as well. When 
United States enterprises operate subsidiary 
undertakings in the United States, they can 
offset losses in such subsidiaries against gains 
in their other operations. When the sub- 
sidiary venture is located abroad, however, 
United States enterprise as a general rule are 
prevented by our tax laws from offsetting 
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foreign losses against domestic gains. Ac- 
cordingly: 

We recommend that the United States tax 
laws and regulations be amended so that 
the United States taxpayer's right to offset 
losses in subsidiaries against taxable income 
from other sources would be the same for 
subsidiaries in less developed countries as 
it is for subsidiaries in the United States. 

There are a number of other aspects of 
United States tax law which appear to operate 
to the relative disadvantage of investment in 
the less developed areas. In 1962, United 
States tax law was amended to grant United 
States firms a 7 percent income tax credit 
on added plant and machinery investments; 
but under the law, plant and machinery to 
be used outside the United States ordinarily 
does not qualify. Since then, an agreement 
has been signed with Thailand, to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, which provides among 
other things for application of a 7 percent 
credit to United States taxpayers’ purchases 
of plant and equipment for use in Thailand. 
A similar agreement has been reached, in 
principle, with Israel; and the subject will be 
considered in current negotiations with India. 

In principle, the Committee thinks it is de- 
sirable to remove any provision that penalizes 
investment in the less developed countries. 
Accordingly: 

We recommend that the United States Sen- 
ate accept the provisions of the United 
States-Thailand tax treaty which would apply 
a 7 percent investment credit to United 
States-owned investment in Thailand. 

We recommend also that the United States 
Government take steps to apply the same 
treatment to investment in other selected less 
developed countries, either by legislation or 
by treaty. 

Among the boldest of the tax proposals to 
stimulate United States investment in the 
less developed areas is one which would allow 
the United States taxpayer to reduce his total 
tax bill in the United States by an amount 
equal to 30 percent of certain investments 
made in a less developed country. (The 
credit would apply also to reinvestment of 
profits, to the extent that the reinvestment 
exceeded half of the profits.) In effect, so 
long as the United States taxpayer had tax- 
able income, whatever the source of that in- 
come might be, he could arrange to be repaid 
for 30 percent of the investment in a less 
developed country out of credits granted 
against his United States tax bill. 

The Committee is well aware that discrimi- 
natory tax devices must be employed only 
sparingly as a means to achieve national ends. 
In this case, however, we see a compelling 
need to increase the flow of private invest- 
ment to the less developed countries. This 
need, in the Committee’s view (with one 
member dissenting), justifies special meas- 
ures such as the 30 percent tax credit. Ac- 
cordingly: 

We recommend the enactment of a pro- 
posal for a tax credit equal to 30 percent of 
the investment by United States investors in 
productive facilities in less developed areas, 
to be applied against the total United States 
tax liability of such investors. 

The Committee also believes that the tax- 
sparing proposals which have been made 
from time to time in the past are worth fur- 
ther study. These are proposals which would 
allow the United States taxpayer, in the cal- 
culation of his U.S. liability, to receive a 
eredit for taxes normally payable to a foreign 
government, but from which he has actually 
been “spared” by tax exemption or holidays 
under the laws of the foreign government. 
Accordingly: 

We recommend that the encouragement to 
investment offered by such tax-sparing meas- 
ures in less developed countries should not 
be negated by United States tax laws. 


The application of antitrust law 


United States antitrust laws are another 
uncertainty besetting overseas investors. By 
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their terms, some of these statutes apply not 
only to the activities of businessmen inside 
the United States but also to activities out- 
side the country. 

Statutes of this sort pose a dilemma. On 
the one hand, it is easy to envisage an agree- 
ment, entered into outside the United States, 
which stifles competition in the import or 
export of goods or services and which does 
injury to the United States economy. On 
the other hand, it is also easy to picture a 
case in which the managers of United States 
owned subsidiaries in foreign countries may 
find themselves obliged by United States law 
to adhere to standards of conduct different 
from those of their loca] competitors, thereby 
weakening their position in these countries. 

This is a real problem. Nevertheless, the 
proposal sometimes made that “antitrust 
should stop at the water's edge” is hardly 
defensible in the light of United States in- 
terests involved in imports or exports. Be- 
sides, such a policy on the part of the United 
States could be construed by the rest of the 
world as a tacit confession that a free enter- 
prise system is not an exportable commodity. 
On the other hand, the application of United 
States statutes to transactions abroad, with- 
out regard to the difference between domestic 
and foreign settings, would be equally in- 
defensible. 

From time to time, it has been suggested 
that United States antitrust agencies might 
make greater use of a procedure for the ad- 
vance clearance of doubtful arrangements. 
The Committee believes it is unrealistic to 
hope that the businessman's uncertainty 
about the legality of his international ar- 
rangements under the antitrust laws can be 
reduced very much by an extension of the 
advance clearance procedure. In the case of 
international antitrust problems, what the 
authorities would be asked to judge in ad- 
vance is a complex system of relationships 
which are likely to evolve and alter continu- 
ously over the years. In circumstances of 
that sort, the authorities can be expected to 
offer a “clearance” with so many qualifica- 
tions that the procedure would be of little 
practical help to business. 

Nevertheless, there may be other ways to 
take the edge off some of the genuine un- 
certainty now existing in the international 
antitrust field. One approach which the 
Committee believes has merit represents an 
extension of the practices which the United 
States Government has already begun to fol- 
low in cases with international ramifica- 
tions—practices of consultation and col- 
laboration with other foreign governments 
where the interests of nationals of those gov- 
ernments are involved in an antitrust suit. 

Intergovernmental collaboration on anti- 
trust cases can achieve one important objec- 
tive for the businessman: while it cannot 
serve to clarify the murky corners of United 
States antitrust law, it may be able to re- 
duce his problem of being responsive to the 
disparate standards of a number of different 
jurisdictions all at the same time. Such a 
possibility would exist if, for example, the 
United States were prepared in practice to 
agree with other selected countries on the 
limits of application of their respective juris- 
diction in antitrust matters. 

Fifteen years ago, such an approach might 
have come very close to the proposal that 
United States antitrust philosophy should 
stop at the water’s edge; for, at that time, 
one would have had difficulty in finding a 
nation abroad with much interest in the 
maintenance of a vigorous competitive sys- 
tem. Today, however, the situation is chang- 
ing. The European Economic Community is 
on the threshold of an extensive period of en- 
forcement of its antitrust regulations. The 
Scandinavian nations now have a fairly sig- 
nificant record of effective antitrust enforce- 
ment, using their own distincive standards 
and procedures The United Kingdom, after 
nearly two decades of experimentation with 
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different approaches to the antitrust prob- 
lem, now is contemplating some added steps 
in the application of the philosophy. Canada 
also has an antitrust statute with a record 
of enforcement. In other countries, as well, 
the antitrust concept is active. 

Our concern here, of course, is with in- 
vestments in the less developed countries. 
The complexity of corporate ownership pat- 
terns is such, however, that the jurisdictions 
of the advanced nations may well be involved 
in arrangements affecting the less developed 
areas. Besides, methods of consultation and 
jurisdictional division worked out with the 
advanced nations may serve as prototypes of 
what may eventually be possible in agree- 
ments with less developed countries. Ac- 
cordingly: 

We recommend that the United States 
Government, working through its bilateral 
treaties of establishment, through the mech- 
anisms provided by the OECD, or through 
other appropriate means, widen and 
strenghthen its collaborative practices with 
other governments in the antitrust fleld. 
Wherever the activities of such governments 
seem likely to raise the problem of multiple 
standards and jurisdictional conflict in the 
application of antitrust policies, a major ob- 
jective of the collaboration would be to re- 
duce the uncertainty of the businessman 
concerning the jurisdictional authority and 
antitrust standards which would apply in his 
overseas activities. 


SECTION 3: THE FLOW OF FINANCE CAPITAL 


Capital is a scarce resource in the less de- 
veloped countries and its scarcity impedes 
development both in the public sector and in 
the private sector. To deal with it. a number 
of capital sources have been created by agree- 
ment between governments. Some have been 
bilateral in character, such as the loans and 
grants to governments under the United 
States aid program; some have been multi- 
lateral, such as the loans of the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Development Bank. 

While public funds have been moving into 
the public sectors of the less developed coun- 
tries, programs to direct capital toward the 
private sector have been slower in develop- 
ing. This delay has been due in some coun- 
tries to an ideological bias in favor of public 
investment. But more often, it has been 
due simply to the difficulties of mobilizing 
private capital and of channeling capital to 
the private sector. They are formidable in 
countries which are just beginning to mod- 
ernize and grow. 

Of course, not all types of capital are 
equally scarce in the private sectors of the 
less developed nations. Suppliers of equip- 
ment from many advanced countries, often 
acting with the help of their governments, 
are prepared to offer medium term credits 
to private enterprises in the less developed 
countries. The money market in New York 
readily absorbs the short-term dollar paper 
of a considerable number of well-known en- 
terprises located in Latin America. But 
long-term capital or equity money is quite 
scarce, even for the well established venture. 
And, if the venture is small or untried, any 
kind of capital is scarce except at the most 
elevated rates of interest. This problem 
must be dealt with if a private sector is to 
flourish. And there is every reason to hope 
that the problem may be aided by appropri- 
ate action in which the private and public 
resources in the United States can play a 
part. 

The balance of payments issue 

The first question which the United States 
has to face in dealing with this issue is 
whether it is prepared to allow its own for- 
eign exchange resources to contribute to the 
solution. 

For the past five or six years, the United 
States has been deeply concerned over the 
country’s steady loss of gold. Understand- 
ably, our government has taken a number of 
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steps to check the flow. In making public 
loans and grants in the foreign aid program, 
for instance, the United States Government 
has “tied” the aid so that the money would 
be spent on United States goods and services. 
About 85 percent of United States bilateral 
aid is now tied in this way. 

In the private investment field formal 
“tying” of this kind is not feasible or de- 
sirable. Accordingly, over the past year or 
two, the Administration has felt the need to 
apply a series of measures to constrain the 
export of United States private capital. The 
principal measures have been: a 15 percent 
tax on certain types of capital raised by for- 
eigners in the United States markets; a vol- 
untary program by which United States par- 
ent companies would try to improve the net 
balance of payments effect of their overseas 
subsidiaries’ operations by 15 or 20 percent; 
and a voluntary program by which United 
States banks would hold down increases in 
their foreign lending to 5 percent per annum. 

From the start, official policy has sought to 
make clear that these restrictive measures 
were not directed at the less developed coun- 
tries. For those countries, the United States 
aim of stimulating economic growth was to 
take precedence over its aim of controlling 
the outflow of United States capital. Ac- 
cordingly, the 15 percent interest equaliza- 
tion tax was made applicable only to capital 
exports destined for the advanced countries. 
For the same reason, the voluntary program 
for improving the balance of payments per- 
formance of United States companies with 
foreign interests was limited to transactions 
with the advance countries. 

But the distinction was badly blurred in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s voluntary pro- 
gram for curbing overseas bank lending. 
Here, the ceiling imposed on bank loan in- 
creases was global in nature. The only spe- 
cial recognition given to the less developed 
countries was a recommendation to banks 
that, within the global quota, priorties be 
given first to export loans and, second, to 
loans for the less developed countries. 

The available figures suggest that this for- 
mula markedly curbed loans which otherwise 
would have gone to the less developed areas. 
The recent monthly rate of long-term lending 
to the less developed areas by U.S. banks has 
been only about three-quarters as high as 
the rate in 1964. Although total loans out- 
standing to these areas from United States 
banks have been increasing by several hun- 
dred million dollars yearly in past years, in- 
dications are that such loans will be lower 
at the end of 1965 than at the end of 1964. 

A curtailment of this sort defeats the 
United States objective of encouraging the 
development of the less developed countries 
and, above all, of the private sectors in those 
countries. What is more, there is a real 
question whether the curtailment does much 
to help the balance of payments position of 
the United States. It is characteristic of 
the less developed countries that, unlike the 
advanced nations, they spend every dollar 
of foreign exchange that they acquire as 
fast as they acquire it. Therefore, when 
the less developed countries acquire dollars 
through bank loans, the United States runs 
less risk that these dollars will be converted 
directly into a demand for scarce United 
States gold.* Only when these dollars fall 
into the hands of other advanced countries 
does the risk become real. Some of that 
kind of risk, it appears to the Committee, is 
worth taking in light of the critical impor- 


* Private investment flows from the U.S. 
to less developed countries in 1964 were $1.8 
billion, and of this only $522 million were 
direct investments. The total amount in- 
cluded some $481 million of long-term bank 
lending and sales of securities in the U.S., 
and $803 million of short-term bank loans 
and commercial financing—Department of 
Commerce. 
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tance of aiding the less developed areas, 
Accordingly: 

We recommend that the Federal Reserve 
Board amend its recommendations to United 
States banks so that the restrictive effects 
on loans to less developed countries are 
eliminated. 


Legal and institutional reform 


Seventy-odd countries in the world are 
generally regarded as “less developed.” Each 
has its own law and institutional character- 
istics, and each presents its own special prob- 
lems in the mobilization of long-term capi- 
tal for productive enterprise. A few com- 
mon problems, however, tend to be present 
in many of these countries. 

One basic source of difficulty lies in long- 
standing provisions of the commercial and 
corporate law in many less developed coun- 
tries, designed for another era and another 
kind of economy. There are numerous il- 
lustrations of this kind of difficulty. 

In some countries, for instance, it is difi- 
cult or impossible to collect on defaulted 
debts unless some tangible security has been 
provided as collateral. This factor strength- 
ens the tendency of banks and other lenders 
to provide loans only against collateral and 
to avoid extension of general lines of credit 
so common in advanced countries. 

In other cases, the problem is of quite an- 
other kind. Under the corporate law of some 
countries, enterprises are prohibited from 
making additional stock offerings except 
through rights to stockholders. If a signifi- 
cant group of stockholders is unwilling to 
increase its cash investment in the company 
and if no market can be developed for the 
rights, the company, in practice, may be pre- 
vented from increasing its equity. At the 
same time, other useful corporate instru- 
ments, such as the convertible debenture or 
the convertible preferred stock are ruled out. 

Still another kind of problem arises when 
the law simply does not provide for or does 
not permit certain kinds of institutions. 
Major legal blocks can sometimes be found 
to bar such useful institutions as the open- 
end investment trust, the cooperative bank 
or credit union, the organized stock ex- 
change, the factoring house, the leasing of 
capital assets, or the conditional sale. 

Often the problems of developing an ade- 
quate local capital market are not so much 
problems of law as those of habit and cus- 
tom. For example, in some countries the 
idea of having public stockholders is abhor- 
rent both to the owners of the enterprises 
and to prospective investors. The owners 
cannot reconcile themselves to a situation in 
which outsiders share the prerogatives of 
ownership; and the outside investors cannot 
picture a situation in which the controlling 
stockholders would feel any responsibility for 
minority interests. Partly as a result, infor- 
mation of the kind that any serious investor 
requires is rarely available, even for very 
large enterprises, in the less developed world. 

There does not appear to be any over- 
whelming reason why the leasing of fixed 
assets, the use of convertible securities, or 
the development of credit unions could not 
be introduced more widely. Unhappily, how- 
ever, it is not enough to know what worked 
in the United States and Western Europe, in 
order to know what should be prescribed for 
the less developed countries. While some of 
the institutions and legal provisions of the 
advanced nations may be exceedingly de- 
sirable and constructive, others may be 
meaningless or impractical. The habits, in- 
stitutions, capabilities and legal structures of 
less developed countries are, in many cases, 
too far removed from those of the advanced 
countries to permit any easy bridging of the 
gap. 

Fortunately, a few nations seem to be 
making the transition from situations of 
the sort just described to more modern 
and more efficient institutions. In such na- 
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tions, the government has commonly helped 
to create and support institutions which 
worked in harness with the private sector 
in various pragmatic ways. Japan, which is 
well along toward acquiring the full panoply 
of modern credit institutions, is achieving 
its modern status by a curious mixture of 
state banking institutions, government- 
private banking partnerships, unorthodox in- 
dustrial lending policies, and even more 
unorthodox stock flotation practices. Mexi- 
co also has begun to achieve some breadth of 
securities ownership, using methods which 
would be regarded as unorthodox elsewhere. 
Mexico has resorted to such practices as gov- 
ernment-financed market stabilization of 
privately issued securities and government- 
sponsored investment trusts whose port- 
folios consist principally of privately issued 
securities. The laws, institutions and ex- 
periences of countries such as these may 
prove more relevant than those of the more 
advanced countries. Accordingly: 

We recommended that a large-scale pro- 
gram of assistance be expanded for the de- 
velopment and improvement of local finan- 
cial institutions in support of private and 
cooperative enterprises in the less developed 
countries; and that the program draw heav- 
ily not only on the expertise of the United 
States and other advanced countries, but 
also on expertise in countries whose institu- 
tions may be more relevant to those of the 
less developed countries. Presumably, such 
& program could be conducted not only 
through the auspices of public interna- 
tional agencies such as the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations 
specialized agencies, but also through pri- 
vate organizations such as those in the co- 
operative and labor fields which have the 
necessary experience and interest. 


The encouragement of financial inter- 
mediaries 


A number of steps for the mobilization 
of equity capital or long-term debt might 
generate results in a significant number of 
the less developed countries. One of these 
is the building up of intermediary institu- 
tions capable of mobilizing investor capi- 
tal and of managing a portfolio of equity 
interests or long-term debt, such as devel- 
opment banks, savings institutions, or stock 
exchanges. In order for such institutions 
to succeed, they must command the confi- 
dence of both sides in the transaction. 
That is to say, such institutions must have 
the confidence of the principal owners and 
managers of the firms in which they take a 
significant interest, as well as the confidence 
of the investors who are providing the funds. 

There are many encouraging examples of 
institutions which seem to have assumed this 
role with some degree of effectiveness in the 
less developed countries. In many countries, 
including Nigeria, Pakistan, Mexico and Tur- 
key, Official institutions such as the develop- 
ment banks have had outstanding successes. 
Elsewhere, locally-incorporated private or 
cooperative institutions seeded with foreign 
funds and analogous in form to United States 
investment trusts have produced excellent 
results. In addition, there have been promis- 
ing foreign investing mechanisms purchas- 
ing for portfolio, such as ADELA. One suc- 
cessful institution, the International Finance 
Corporation, is a public international agency, 
wholly owned by the stockholders of the 
World Bank. 

Still other institutions of this sort have 
been discussed. A proposed Peace-by-In- 
vestment Corporation, for instance, would 
channel equity funds into the less developed 
countries, using United States Government 
credits as its source of financing in the initial 
stages, and relying partly upon funds from 
private investors in later stages; this is one 
added approach which desires the most care- 
ful consideration as a way of helping to fill 
the capital gap with private resources. 
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Institutions of this sort have far more 
potential importance in the less developed 
countries than in the advanced nations be- 
cause they are sometimes capable of satis- 
fying a number of special needs. First, such 
institutions may be in a position to under- 
take the initial investigations and the sub- 
sequent surveillance of investment opportu- 
nities; in countries in which corporate infor- 
mation is closely held, this is a critical func- 
tion. Second, such institutions may be able 
to provide some degree of liquidity to their 
investors; in economies in which organized 
securities markets are lacking or are under- 
developed, this too can be of critical im- 
portance. 

One of the more immediate methods to 
provide long-term money for the less devel- 
oped areas relates to the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. A proposal now before 
the United States Government is to allow 
the IFC to borrow $400 million from the 
World Bank. At the same time, the proposal 
would suspend the existing requirement that 
IFC transactions with a private enterprise 
in any country must be guaranteed by the 
government of that country. The Committee 
strongly endorses both points. Accordingly: 

We urge the United States Government to 
approve a proposal to permit the IFC to bor- 
row up to $400 million from the World Bank 
for investment in private enterprise in the 
less developed areas: and we urge approval 
of the provision eliminating the need for the 
guaranty of such transactions by govern- 
ments in the country of investment. 

In its analysis of the problems of support- 
ing non-governmental entities in the less 
developed countries, the Committee has 
come to believe that there is a real need to 
brush away some of the obstacles which are 
now impeding access to local currencies 
owned by the United States Government in 
those countries The Committee is aware 
that the greater use of these currencies 
raises problems, such as the need to restrain 
money supplies when inflation threatens, 
and the need to avoid policies which dis- 
criminate against local businessmen in favor 
of their foreign competitors. Nevertheless, 
use of these currencies could be widened and 
one productive channel is the provision of 
seed money for financial intermediaries. 

There have already been a few instances 
of this in connection with the establishment 
of industrial banks and home financing insti- 
tutions. The Committee believes this could 
readily be extended to entities which per- 
form other roles, such as cooperative banks, 
investment companies, and mutual funds. 
Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID review its policies 
with a view to widening the use of United 
States-owned local currencies; and in that 
connection, that it give serious consideration 
to the greater use of those currencies for 
increasing the capital base of financial inter- 
mediaries of both the commercial and co- 
operative types. 

While the United States can increase the 
capital resources of financial intermediaries 
through local currency loans, it can also in- 
crease their resources by tax incentives to 
investors which provide the funds. For 
some individual and institutional investors 
building up a diversified portfolio of in- 
vestments, the impact of a tax advantage can 
be considerable. Such investors (‘portfolio 
investors,” so-called) are ordinarily in a po- 
sition to weigh many more alternatives and 
to figure the yield and risk considerations 
much more closely than the direct investor 
concerned with the operation of an overseas 
subsidiary. Accordingly, any tax advantage 
extended to a portfolio investor will figure 
explicitly in the appraisal of alternatives. 
Hence: 

We urge the Administration to consider 
the possibility that any United States tax 
credits extended by treaty or legislation to 
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the direct investments of United States in- 
vestors in less developed countries, such as 
the 7% and 30% credits proposed in Section 
2, also should be extended to the portfolio 
investments of United States corporate or 
institutional investors, wherever such invest- 
ments meet the eligibility criteria which 
would apply to direct investments. 


The use of guaranties 


For many institutional investors, however, 
neither tax incentives nor loans will have 
much effect in stepping up the flow of long- 
term capital from the United States to the 
less developed countries. Pension trusts, in- 
surance companies and other institutional 
investors, for instance, are unlikely to exam- 
ine any lending opportunity seriously, how- 
ever lucrative its yield, if the opportunity in- 
volves any significant risk. Funds of this 
sort must be managed on a fiduciary or 
quasi-fiduciary basis. Hence, the standard 
of “the prudent man,” conservatively inter- 
preted, must generally be applied. The risk 
of criticism is always greater, therefore, when 
an institutional investor pursues a relatively 
untried course, such as investment in the 
less developed areas. Yet the funds of in- 
stitutional investors may provide an indis- 
pensable element in financing productive in- 
vestment in the less developed areas. 

No great single step will sharply increase 
the receptivity of institutional investors to- 
ward commitments in the less developed 
areas. But a series of lesser measures, taken 
collectively, might change the prevailing 
state of mind. Some of these go back to the 
general “climate,” discussed in Section 2. 
Others are more specific. For instance, where 
countries have laws or constitutional provi- 
sions which specifically guarantee a foreign 
investor against arbitrary governmental 
treatment, the United States would do well 
to consider whether such guaranties cover 
portfolio investment. If they do not, as is 
sometimes the case, any efforts to improve 
the investment climate of such countries 
ought to include the objective of extending 
the existing guaranties. 

In addition, however, the United States 
itself should take steps to ease the grant of 
specific and extended risk guaranties for the 
portfolio investor. AID has already shown a 
willingness to experiment in adapting its 
guaranties to portfolio investments. We 
think this trend should be accelerated. Spe- 
cifically: 

We recommend that AID tailor its specific 
risk guaranties to permit their easier availa- 
bility to United States buyers of selected is- 
sues of foreign private enterprises. Among 
the possibilities which AID should explore 
is: arranging for the application of such 
guaranties through negotiation and agree- 
ment with the underwriters rather than with 
the ultimate buyers, thereby sparing the 
buyers the cost and difficulty of direct ne- 
gotiations and ensuring a wider United States 
market for the securities involved. 

It is the extended risk guaranty, however, 
which the Committee thinks may be a real 
hope for increasing the flow of portfolio 
funds to the less developed areas. In Section 
2, we recommended that a 100 percent ex- 
tended risk guaranty be available for a part 
of the capital provided for certain projects 
in the less developed countries. This pro- 
vision would, of course, be available for port- 
folio investors if they were the source of 
such capital. In addition, however, we be- 
lieve that AID should be encouraged to ex- 
periment with less-than-100 percent cover- 
ages for portfolio investors, where these seem 
useful. Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID offer portfolio 
investors extended risk guaranties, combin- 
ing risk-yleld features which make selected 
securities of private enterprises in the less 
developed countries competitive with the al- 
ternative opportunities of such investors. 
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The sectors to be supported 

Every country which supports a program 
of foreign aid or which insures or subsidizes 
the foreign investment of its citizens is 
caught up from time to time in a tangle of 
conflicting considerations, On the one hand, 
the aid-giving country sees advantages in 
contributing to the growth and support of 
the less developed country; yet, on the other 
hand, occasionally fears the consequences of 
the increased competitive strength of the 
area receiving the aid. 

This conflict is painfully sharp when an 
aid program in a less developed country is 
designed to build up additional production 
in an industry or branch of agriculture which 
is already in economic difficulty in the aid- 
giving country. If the project in the less 
developed country is a textile plant, for in- 
stance, the United States might understand- 
ably be worried about creating added spin- 
ning capacity at a time when United States 
textile mills were not fully employed; if the 
project was to increase cattle production, the 
United States might be concerned by the 
fact that meat appeared to be in surplus at 
home; and if the project was aimed at ex- 
panding rice production, the United States 
might well wonder about the United States 
rice surplus already being financed out of 
United States tax money. 

Nevertheless, there is not the slightest 
doubt where United States interests He. Our 
political and our economic interests are best 
served by building up the productive capa- 
bilities and democratic institutions of the 
less developed countries. Tt is important, 
of course, that these development programs 
should be sensibly conceived; but sensible 
programs sometimes include the expansion of 
output of products which are in surplus in 
the United States. The evidence is over- 
whelming that the best customers of the 
United States are also the countries which 
seem to be our strongest competitors. The 
competition, in the end, is sorted out through 
adjustments and shifts on the part of both 
parties. Overall demand for United States 
products, altered though it may be, survives 
the shifts. 

As a general rule, United States officials in 
AID and United States representatives to in- 
ternational agencies try diligently not to be 
diverted from their principal development 
purposes while dealing with pressures of in- 
dividual United States industries or agricul- 
tural groups. But considerations such as 
these inevitably tend to build up in the 
analysis of any given project. And unless 
there is a clear, strong line inside the com- 
plex United States Government establish- 
ment, the tendency on the part of govern- 
ment officials, when considerations of this 
sort exist, may be to hesitate, procrastinate 
and qualify. 

There is irony in the fact that when the 
prospective recipient of United States or in- 
ternational aid is a private enterprise, the 
intrusion of extraneous considerations of the 
sort just described is even greater than when 
a public enterprise is involved. This is so 
partly because government enterprises tend 
to be concentrated in infrastructure and 
heavy industry while private enterprise tends 
to specialize in lighter manufacturing activi- 
ties. Accordingly, loans to private enterprise 
are more likely to provoke questions of inter- 
national competition. Besides, the govern- 
ments of the less developed countries tend 
to defend their own governmental projects 
more effectively than the projects of their 
private businessmen, The result is lopsided 
in terms of United States long-run interests; 
government enterprise projects often have 
clearer sailing than those of the private 
sector. 

In a society as complex and as pluralistic 
in nature as the United States, it is inevitable 
that pressures such as these will continually 
arise. But it is one of the obvious prin- 
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ciples of effective administration that any 
program should confine itself to a limited 
number of major objectives; otherwise, the 
program may serve no objective at all. In 
this case, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that our prime objective is the economic 
growth of the aid-receiving countries. At 
times, that objective will lead United States 
officials to take a considerable interest in the 
avoidance of harmful policies in aid-receiv- 
ing countries, such as policies relating to the 
existence of destructive monopolies, or harm- 
ful land tenure arrangements. United States 
aid officials also should be interested in situ- 
ations in which the competitive advantage of 
a foreign country is based upon exploitative 
wages—wages which are excessively low in 
light of the productivity levels in the country 
concerned; for wages of this sort are hurt- 
ful not only to competitive United States in- 
dustry but also to the growth of the develop- 
ing country itself. Interests of this sort, spe- 
cific though they may be, are still essential 
to support the general objectives of foreign 
aid. Accordingly: 

We recommend that, in the administration 
of its aid programs in the less developed 
countries, United States representatives be 
instructed to subordinate other objectives to 
that of securing the economic and social 
development of the less developed nations. 
In this connection, it should be recognized 
that United States interests are usually best 
served by testing any project in these terms, 
rather than in terms of whether the project 
would affect the competitive position of par- 
ticular branches of United States industry or 
United States agriculture. 

SECTION 4: DEVELOPING HUMAN RESOURCES 


Economic development depends above all 
upon the upgrading of human resources and 
the improvement of institutions through 
which development is achieved. Capital, 
though necessary, cannot achieve by itself 
these improvements. A critical question is 
how best to provide the necessary human 
and institutional changes. 


The educational structure 


Part of the answer—a very large part in 
most cases—lies in the improvement of edu- 
cation in the less developed nations. When 

e speak of education in this context, we 
mean education in its broadest sense. There 
is not only a need to spread literacy; there 
is also the need to spread explicit skills rele- 
vant to the tasks that confront every nation. 

In almost all cases, agricultural skills rank 
very high in the priority needs of the less 
developed countries. Some of these are sim- 
ple skills, such as cultivation and conserva- 
tion practices. Some are far more complex 
skills requiring the establishment of agri- 
cultural colleges or institutes of engineering. 

Nor dare we neglect the training of a 
skilled and semiskilled work force, intended 
for industry, construction, transport and the 
like. Such training has been much ignored 
in the past, too often on the easy assumption 
that labor of this sort is spontaneously avail- 
able. Nothing could be further from the 
facts. When a vacuum exists in the middle 
ranks of the industrial labor force, the in- 
dustrial economy is bound to be crippled. 

Men skilled in the technical and man- 
agerial fields are in chronic short supply in 
the less developed countries. Filling these 
deficits is especially difficult because of the 
long lead time needed for training. 

In developing an adequate educational 
strategy, the problem is not only one of as- 
sessing needs but also one of maintaining 
balance. There are well-defined pressing 
short-term needs, and less precisely defined 
long-term needs. The limited available re- 
sources cannot satisfy all needs. The chal- 
lenge to sensible planning is to maintain a 
proper appreciation of both kinds of need. 

AID programs in most countries place a 
certain amount of stress on education and 
educational planning. But our impression is 
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that much more attention and resources are 
needed for planning and execution of educa- 
tional programs. We see this as a key issue 
affecting every facet of the development 
process. Accordingly: 

We strongly urge AID in reviewing and re- 
sponding to a country’s development strat- 
egy, to place major emphasis upon the plan- 
ning, host country commitments to, and the 
execution of educational programs. In such 
programs, we urge AID to use every means to 
tap the rich resources in United States uni- 
versities, labor unions, cooperatives, busi- 
ness enterprises, professional societies, and 
other non-governmental entities which have 
something to offer to the educational process. 

In the pages that follow, the Committee 
will have more to say on specific steps that 
might be taken to further this objective. 


Export of industrial skills 


There are many channels through which to 
assist the less developed countries in their 
formidable job of education. Where man- 
agement skills and technical skills are con- 
cerned, the foreign branches, subsidiaries 
and affiliates of United States firms can make 
@ major educational contribution. Numer- 
ous other sources in the United States are 
prepared to provide managerial and technical 
help to industry on a commercial basis. 
These include many engineering and man- 
agement firms with a wide range of special- 
izations and considerable experience. Still, 
the Committee believes that the network of 
communication between the prospective 
sources of industrial assistance in the ad- 
vanced countries and the prospective recipi- 
ents in the less developed countries suffers 
from major gaps. 

We begin with the fact that, except in the 
case of direct investment, ordinarily a great 
gulf exists between the prospective source of 
managerial or technical assistance in an ad- 
vanced country and the prospective recipient 
of such assistance in the less developed 
world. In the typical case, the enterprise in 
the less developed countries that might ben- 
efit from the assistance does not even exist; 
it is no more than an amorphous idea in the 
mind of some individual or local industrial 
bank. Or if the enterprise does exist, its con- 
ception of how it might be helped and who 
might help it is vague and formless. Some 
source of initiative is needed to focus the 
problem, define the possibilities, and search 
out the necessary managerial or technical as- 
sistance; and it would be unrealistic to as- 
sume that such initiative will be generated 
spontaneously from either local or foreign 
sources. This is why the Committee recom- 
mended in Section 2 that there should be a 
greatly stepped-up effort to increase the flow 
of feasibility studies in the less developed 
areas, and a major strengthening of institu- 
tions with a stake in bringing some of those 
studies to fruition. 

If the flow of feasibility studies is greatly 
increased, one can hope that foreign enter- 
prises will be persuaded to make more in- 
vestments in the less developed areas. But 
that possibility exists only for a limited 
range of opportunities. To be sure, in cases 
in which the scale of a proposed enterprise 
is relatively large and the technology is rela- 
tively advanced, there may be United States 
companies interested in the possibility of 
setting up a subsidiary or affiliate. If the 
scale is small and the process is simple, how- 
ever, few United States companies are likely 
to have an interest in the operation, Meas- 
ured against alternative possibilities in the 
United States, prospective profits in the less 
developed countries may seem small and 
risks may appear uncomfortably high. Ac- 
cordingly, in the less developed countries, 
operations such as bakeries and dairies, pa- 
per box plants and rubber footwear plants, 
trucking depots and supermarkets, may be 
unable to secure the American managerial 
and technical skills needed. 
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If the United States firms are unwilling to 
invest in such enterprises, would they be 
willing to sell their managerial and technical 
skills on a fee basis to moderate-sized firms 
in the less developed world? On first blush, 
the picture is not encouraging. United 
States enterprises offering technical assist- 
ance to enterprises abroad use various for- 
mulas for compensation. If the agreement is 
broad in scope, the aided firm generally pays 
some percentage of the value of its sales for 
the services; percentage figures in the range 
of 4 to 8 percent are typical. The agreement 
may also provide for reimbursement of the 
out-of-pocket costs of the assisting firm. 

As a rule, in arrangements of this sort, 
both the receivers and the givers of techni- 
cal assistance are relatively large firms. 
Small firms that need technical assistance 
often have difficulty in paying for it; and 
small firms possessing the technology in the 
advanced countries often have difficulty in 
finding a way to export it. When a small 
firm is asked to provide assistance, the cost 
of detaching a key officer from his regular 
duties at home may seem especially high. 
The problem is to find a way of providing an 
adequate level of compensation which re- 
fiects the full cost incurred by the assisting 
firm in diverting its manpower from home- 
based activities. 

The block to adequate payment does not 
arise simply from the inability of the re- 
ceiving firm to pay for and the assisting firm 
to provide the required services. Even if 
both firms were willing, the governments in 
less developed areas are often unwilling to 
permit arrangements in which the com- 
pensation rate seems high, according to 
“local” standards. This reluctance is due 
partly to an unwillingness to permit the 
spending of scarce foreign exchange for 
services that may seem overpriced; but it 
also is due in part to the fact that foreign 
parent companies have sometimes been 
suspected of charging their subsidiaries very 
high fees in order to draw out profits in the 
form of expenses. As a result, yardsticks for 
licensing fees have been developed in some 
countries which at times impede the easy 
flow of technical assistance. 

Even though the private recipients may be 
in no position to pay for technical assistance 
out of their own resources and even though 
governments may resist “abnormal” pay- 
ment formulas, we believe that there are 
times when such assistance is well worth 
providing. 

When technical assistance has an initial 
seeding effect which introduces new skills 
and sets new standards of performance, it 
can generate benefits to the receiving 
country exceeding anything that is reflected 
in the amount that the recipient firm could 
be expected to pay. The Committee believes, 
therefore, that wherever technology or man- 
agerial assistance may have a major seeding 
effect in an aid-receiving country, aid would 
be well justified in subsidizing the sale of 
such technology or assistance to the degree 
appropriate to reflect its full effects in the 
less developed country. Accordingly: 

We recommend that, in selected cases, AID 
partially finance the sale of technical, pro- 
fessional or managerial assistance from 
United States organizations to entities in less 
developed countries, and that the subsidy 
contribute not only to the costs of the 
assisting enterprise but also to the costs of 
searching out and finding the appropriate 
source of such assistance. 

The principle of AID subsidy for seeding 
managerial and industrial skills is not new. 
AID has supported numerous projects to 
train and educate local managers and the 
local labor force, through supporting such 
institutions as the Asian Productivity Orga- 
nization, business schools and vocational 
education programs, the labor education 
center in the Philippines, and industrial 
technical assistance projects. AID has also 
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vigorously supported the recruitment and 
training of management personnel to run 
cooperative housing, production and market- 
ing ventures in the less developed countries. 

The Committee has the impression, how- 
ever, that there are still a significant number 
of rich, opportunities by which 
AID, acting in conjunction with foreign pri- 
vate groups already operating in some coun- 

increase the total effectiveness 
of United States efforts. The Committee has 
been briefed on some of the unusual indus- 
trial training efforts sponsored by United 
States labor tions in less developed 
areas. A tailoring school in Kenya, a motor 
vehicle maintenance school in Nigeria, and 
a steel workers’ school in India illustrate the 
many industrial projects in which American 
labor organizations have participated. The 
Committee is also aware that American- 
owned subsidiaries and affiliates in the less 
developed countries already do a considerable 
amount of such training. Some do it simply 
as a normal part of their plant routine; a 
few pursue such training much more for- 
mally as a contribution to the development 
of the host country. 

The use of existing industrial facilities of 
foreign subsidiaries for training local man- 
agers and the local labor force is desirable 
on many grounds. It can often be launched 
without much added capital investment. It 
can dramatize more effectively the moderniz- 
ing influence of such foreign investment. 
And it can be used as part of an integrated 
program with other development efforts, such 
as the efforts of local industrial banks to 
make up a package to attract new industrial 
investors or the efforts of local productivity 
centers to enrich their industrial training 
programs. Where such a program involves 
significant amounts of added cost to the en- 
terprise concerned, however, there is a case 
for AID assistance in financing such activi- 
ties. 

In sum, we see the possibility for a greatly 
expanded role for the United States aid pro- 
gram in building up the vocational, mana- 
gerial and professional foundation of a so- 
ciety based on private enterprise, cooperative 
ventures, and other non-governmental enter- 
prise activities. We see some of this role 
being achieved in cooperation with various 
private groups, including universities, labor 
unions, cooperatives, and enterprises oper- 
ating abroad. Accordingly: 

We urge AID to actively promote the de- 
velopment of management schools and voca- 
tional institutions in the less developed 
countries capable of generating the man- 
power needed for the management and oper- 
ation of a society based on principles of pri- 
vate enterprises, cooperative ventures, and 
other non-centralized enterprise forms. We 
also recommend that AID survey the possi- 
bilities of more extensive use of facilities of 
American-owned subsidiaries and affiliates in 
the less developed countries for training pur- 
poses; and that it undertake to provide 
financial support, using local currency as 
available, for such added training activities 
as these enterprises or other organizations 
might be willing to undertake with the use 
of those facilities. 


Export of professional skilis 


There are a profusion of person-to-per- 
son contacts between managers and tech- 
nicians in the advanced countries and those 
in the less developed areas, arranged through 
governments, through private enterprises, 
through foundations, through labor unions, 
and through many other types of 
organizations. 

Among the many productive contacts that 
have developed are those between members 
of the construction industry of the United 
States and their counterparts in the less de- 
veloped nations. These contacts, for the 
most part, have been the result of joint 
work in the field. AID’s major role in pro- 
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moting such contacts is suggested by the fact 
that American engineering and construction 
firms have been working on AID-assisted 
projects amounting to about one billion dol- 
lars annually. 

The creation of public works and private 
structures has always been an important 
training ground for managers, engineers, 
architects and craftsmen in the less devel- 
oped areas, Its importance as a training 
ground has been enhanced by the fact that 
the United States and international agencies, 
when financing construction in the less de- 
veloped areas, have ordinarily insisted upon 
appropriate standards of design and work- 
manship. This, in turn, has brought a 
steady fiow of foreign consulting engineers, 
architects and construction specialists into 
the underdeveloped areas. In many cases, 
these specialists have broadened their impact 
by conducting formal training courses for 
local construction personnel. These train- 
ing courses have been so useful, in fact, that 
we believe that AID should make provision 
for such courses as a normal part of any 
major contract for construction or design. 

United States technical assistance from 
the private sector is not, of course, confined 
to engineering and construction skills. A 
considerable number of other professions 
have offered their services on a contract basis 
in the less developed countries. A number 
of management consulting and economic re- 
search firms, for instance, have acquired 
valuable experience in less developed 
countries. 

For a time, it appeared that the United 
States private sector might be inadequately 
represented in the flow of technical assist- 
ance of this sort. Earlier versions of the 
Foreign Assistance Act had directed the 
President, as a matter of preference, to draw 
on governmental resources in the technical 
assistance field whenever such resources were 
available. The Committee is pleased to note 
that the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 re- 
versed the order of preference, so that tech- 
nical assistance is first sought from private 
enterprise on a contract basis. In practice, 
this has come to mean that when the skills 
of government agencies are called upon, they 
usually are of a kind which cannot readily 
be found in the private sector. For example, 
the Committee notes with approval that gov- 
ernment agencies skilled in public works, 
such as the United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Bureau of Public Roads, 
usually limit their interests to large general 
problems of national public works planning, 
while private firms are used to handle the 
more specific design, supervision, and con- 
struction problems. 

The many contacts between the United 
States private firms and local counterpart 
professional groups have produced some ex- 
ceedingly fruitful results. In Turkey and 
Iran, for instance, the recent appearance of 
a skilled and competent body of local private 
engineers can be credited partly to such 
contacts. 

Effective private participation in these 
technical assistance activities could be 
widened, however, if the various financing 
and guaranty facilities which now are ex- 
tended to exporters of goods from the United 
States private sector were as readily extended 
to “exporters” of personal services. In some 
cases, the firms involved cannot afford to 
finance their activities over an extended 
period of time, while awaiting payment from 
the private organization or government 
agency to which their services are being ex- 
tended. In other cases, such firms are 
understandably unwilling to accept the 
special risks of inconvertibility or political 
change that may be involved while awaiting 
payment. This is a difficult and complex 
field, to which AID and the Export-Import 
Bank have been giving increasing attention; 
indeed, a number of steps have been taken 
of late which seem formally to expand the 
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facilities available to firms rend tech- 
nical assistance abroad. But our strong im- 
pression is that more progress can be made 
to place “exporters” of services on a parity 
with exporters of goods. Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID and the Export- 
Import Bank review their present policies 
for extending guaranties and export credits 
to exports of technical and professional serv- 
ices destined for the less developed areas, 
with the object of eliminating any remain- 
ing disparities of treatment between exports 
of service and exports of goods. 


Export of agricultural skills 

About two-thirds of the work force in the 
less developed countries earn their liveli- 
hood from the land. Practically all the peo- 
ple of such countries depend upon local food 
supplies for their existence. The desperate 
race between population growth and food 
production in the less developed countries 
is so well known and so widely documented 
that we need not labor it here. So critical 
is this problem that it justifies the greatest 
attention of AID. Where industrial feasi- 
bility studies are concerned, those which 
relate to expanding the supply of fertilizer 
or insecticides or which relate to the trans- 
port and processing of foods will merit an 
especially high priority. Where technical 
assistance programs are being considered, 
those which can draw more agricultural ex- 
pertise out of United States colleges and ex- 
tension services should merit the highest at- 
tention. Where persons skilled in coopera- 
tive practices can be tapped, their assign- 
ment to the development of cooperative 
organizations in the agriculture field should 
be given first consideration. 

It is precisely because the promotion of 
agriculture rates so high in the list of de- 
velopment objectives and because that pro- 
motion involves so much of the economy of 
the less developed countries that the Com- 
mittee finds it difficult to isolate any partic- 
ular facet of the issue for special considera- 
tion. We can only urge that all the de- 
tailed recommendations contained in other 
parts of this report be read in the light of 
of our special concern for the future of 
agricultural production in the less devel- 
oped world. 


Generation and adaptation of new knowledge 


It must not be assumed, however, that 
enough knowledge already exists in the 
United States to permit us to prescribe what 
needs to be taught in the less developed 
areas. One lesson which has been driven 
home to those who are familiar with tech- 
nical assistance programs is the basic fact 
that techniques which work in Topeka, 
Kansas, may have little relevance in 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. All the knowledge 
that is needed for efficient economic develop- 
ment simply does not yet exist, 

It is in the field of agriculture, in fact, 
that our ignorance is most in evidence. The 
necessary programs in this sector cover such 
disparate subjects as: changing the struc- 
ture of village cultures; altering the insti- 
tutions of land tenure; developing an appro- 
priate educational system; building a sys- 
tem of farm-to-market roads or irrigation 
works or drainage canals; creating the rural 
institutional base through which help can 
be channeled; generating an effective credit 
and marketing system; and developing an 
industrial complex capable of providing the 
machinery, chemicals and other processed 
materials that are needed by modern agri- 
culture. 

A greatly expanded program of agricul- 
tural research is needed. Among the lines 
of research activity that seem self-evident to 
the Committee are these: much more re- 
search on the physical impediments to agri- 
cultural productivity, country by country, 
region by region, crop by crop; much more 
research on the development of appropriate 
plant strains and production techniques, by 
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areas and by crops; much greater under- 
standing of the cultural and institutional 
barriers to increase output; greatly increased 
testing of rival approaches to agricultural 
organizations and education. These lines of 
agricultural research, however, should be 
thought of as illustrative, rather than ex- 
haustive. A review of some of the on-going 
programs in some countries, such as the 
Comilla experiments in East Pakistan, the 
International Rice Research Institute in the 
Philippines, and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion's cooperative work in corn, wheat and 
potatoes at the National Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research in Mexico, will suggest 
added approaches capable of extension to 
other areas and other crops. 

Our ignorance of what works and what 
does not is also evident in fields other than 
agriculture. For example, we are unsure 
about the kind of public administrative sys- 
tems that might work in the varied circum- 
stances of Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
We are uncertain about the type of educa- 
tional techniques and educational curricula 
that might be most appropriate to the state 
of literacy and kind of society encountered 
in these areas. And, ironically enough, we 
are even unclear about the type of industrial 
technology which might be most appropriate 
to the little markets and underdeveloped 
industrial environments that are character- 
istic of the less developed world. 

It is difficult to specify the research that is 
needed to cover all these areas. In the in- 
dustrial sector, however, the problem is 
partly one of finding efficient production 
processes in a range of industries—“efficient” 
in the sense that they are capable of oper- 
ating on a relatively small scale with a 
minimum of reliance upon expert mainte- 
mance. As a beginning, AID might well 
identify a number of industrial processes in 
which the problem commonly arises and 
might support research in these areas by 
qualified research institutes, wherever they 
may be. Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID finance increased 
research imaginatively related to the agri- 
cultural, industrial, educational and admin- 
ministrative needs of the less developed 
countries. In some of these fields, such as 
agriculture, education, and administration, 
the research would no doubt have to draw 
heavily upon United States resources, of the 
sort that can be provided by universities, 
agricultural research institutions, and the 
like; but the experimentation itself would 
usually take place in the less developed areas 
themselves and should be directed towards 
strengthening research institutions and ca- 
pabilities within these areas. Defining the 
problems to be studied and identifying quali- 
fied research capabilities requires of AID 
considerably more skill and more effort to 
involve the less developed countries than has 
heretofore been characteristic. Some of this 
activity might be financed by United States 
owned local currency where available. 

The role of the non-profit institutions 

As some of our earlier discussion has indi- 
cated, much of the significant work under- 
taken by Americans in helping to upgrade 
people and institutions in the less developed 
world has been done neither by public offi- 
cials nor by private business; it has sprung 
spontaneously from the non-profit organi- 
zations of all types which are so prominent 
a feature of American life. Some of the ac- 
complishments of these groups have been 
striking: the strengthening of educational 
systems; the formation of democratic trade 
union movements; the establishment of 
credit unions and housing cooperatives; and 
the planning of national economic and rocial 
progress. The initiative of so many groups 
in extending a hand to counterpart orga- 
nizations, often without support or rec- 
ognition from official sources, is a tribute to 
the strength of American pluralism. 
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In some cases, however, activities of this 
sort have required outside help. To fill this 
need, AID in some instances has provided 
assistance either in hard dollars, local cur- 
rency, or surplus food and freight costs. But 
there have been times when groups such as 
these have felt frustrated by their seeming 
inability to draw swiftly and easily upon 
official support for productive local activities 
in the less developed countries. 

In Section 5, we shall propose some general 
organizational measures which will have a 
bearing on the aid program’s future role in 
this area. Whether or not these general 
organizational measures are adopted, we see 
certain substantive steps as being widely de- 
sirable. It seems clear that non-profit 
organizations which spring up in the less de- 
veloped countries, such as incipient coopera- 
tives, young labor unions, and new hospitals 
or schools, as a general rule are even more 
ignorant of the posible sources of outside 
help than a prospective entrepreneur would 
be. The job of fashioning a bridge between 
such groups and potential sources of tech- 
nical assistance abroad is extremely difficult. 
The job will take more money and attention, 
much more of both than so far has been 
available. Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID assist in financ- 
ing the development of appropriate non- 
profit institutions in the less developed coun- 
tries and that it finance the development of 
links between such organizations and their 
counterparts in the United States through 
which technical assistance could be effectively 
provided. Assistance of this sort could take 
many forms, from such familiar activities as 
assisting educational institutions to sup- 
porting public forums and discussion 

ups. We see this activity, too, as a fruit- 
ful possibility for the expenditure of United 
States-owned local currencies. 


SECTION 5: SOME ISSUES OF ORGANIZATION 


AID is directly responsible for the com- 
mitment of about $2.1 billion annually for 
economic assistance. Through these funds, 
it administers a wide range of programs, 
from the sponsorship of research to the ex- 
tension ‘of guaranties. To perform these 
functions, AID has about 6,700 Americans on 
its payrolls, of whom 3,900 are abroad and 
2,800 in the United States. 

The Committee’s task is not to appraise 
the operating efficiency of this complex, far- 
flung operation. Such an appraisal is a 
highly specialized and difficult job, which 
bears only peripherally upon the Commit- 
tee’s concerns. The Committee has no doubt 
that, in an organization whose mission is as 
difficult and heterogeneous as that of AID, 
any such survey would inevitably turn up 
opportunities for improvement. The Com- 
mittee is also clear that some of the seem- 
ing shortcomings in AID administration are 
unavoidable consequences of the legal and 
administrative structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. The endless effort to re- 
main above criticism—public, Congressional 
or Executive—imposes burdens on AID 
operations which are unmatched in the pri- 
vate sector, The need to coordinate all activ- 
ity with the State Department and other 
branches of government also adds a dimen- 
sion which gives the appearance of slowing 
and blurring the action of the agency. 

The Committee’s administrative proposals, 
therefore, are directed only to its main ob- 
jective—the objective of releasing the ener- 
gies and resources outside of government in 
the economic and social development of the 
less developed countries. These proposals 
stem far less from a critical view of AID’s 
performance than from a sober tion 
of the limitations under which it is obliged 
by circumstance to operate, 


Programs versus projects 


For many years, two different approaches 
to foreign aid have competed for resources 
within the foreign aid program. One is the 
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concept that funds should finance specific 
projects—identified, engineered, blue-printed 
proposals for dams or roads or plants. The 
other is the idea that funds finance some of 
the resources needed to execute a general 
national plan. 

AID has striven to have both—a sensible 
national plan for each major aid-receiving 
country and a well-developed set of specific 
projects. Frequently, however, AID has con- 
fronted the case of a countr, which seemed 
to have a perfectly justifiable case for receiv- 
ing foreign aid but which did not have 
enough specific projects to which the aid 
might be attached; that is, a country which 
seemed to have a reasonable general plan, 
but a plan that did not include the kind of 
project activity which provided an easy focal 
point to which to affix the aid. In such cases, 
the needs to be financed have sometimes in- 
cluded heavy imports of spare parts or raw 
materials, in order to increase the rate of 
operation of existing plants; or large require- 
ments for imports of light machinery, for use 
by a highly dispersed complex of light in- 
dustry. 

As between the two aid-giving patterns, 
Congressional committees have in the past 
usually expressed their strong preference for 
the project approach. The reasons for the 
preference are perfectly clear. When United 
States aid is identified with a specific project, 
there is a seeming basis for accountability, 
for determining whether the plan was well- 
drawn and the money was well-spent, which 
is far more obvious than in the case of the 
so-called program loan. The bricks and mor- 
tar are visible and tangible, a test of United 
States capabilities and a witness to United 
States willingness to provide aid. 

Most sensible programs of economic devel- 
opment require a certain amount of large, 
visible installations and projects. But it is 
ironic that our desire for visibility and ac- 
countability frequently diverts our help 
from its most productive uses. Often the 
greatest need of a developing country is to in- 
fuse machinery, spare parts and materials 
into an economy that has been starved for 
these essentials. The sector which benefits 
most from such infusion, experience indi- 
cates, is the private sector. That sector’s 
response to help of this sort has at time 
been spectacularly productive. 

Fortunately, AID has resisted some of the 
pressures to concentrate upon large projects 
and frequently has financed large program 
loans in some of the aid-receiving countries, 
sometimes with striking results. Accord- 
ingly: 

We urge the Congress to encourage not 
only well-conceived project loans but also 
well-conceived program loans in the admin- 
istration of United States aid, especially 
when such program loans would stimulate 
the local private sector to a greater contri- 
bution in the process of social and economic 
development. 


Tapping non-Government resources 


Perhaps the most pervasive organizational 
difficulty which the Committee has encoun- 
tered in its survey of United States aid ad- 
ministration is the underdeveloped state of 
liaison and coordination between official 
governmental agencies and non-governmen- 
tal organizations, both in the United States 
and in the aid-receiving countries. 

This is not a surprising state of affairs; in- 
deed, it would be surprising if it were other- 
wise. Many of the tasks to which the busi- 
ness enterprise, the labor union, the univer- 
sity and the government agencies are gear- 
ing themselves in the field of economic devel- 
opment are new and unprecedented. The 
need for intimate and continuous communi- 
cation between the public and the private 
sectors which the present situation requires, 
therefore. is almost without parallel. 

It would be an overstatement to say that 
the machinery for effective communication 
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and collaboration between AID and the pri- 
vate sector is wholly absent. Indeed, in the 
past few years AID has gone to great lengths 
to find ways to try to build that machinery. 
A staff concerned with the role of private 
enterprise in the aid program has been cre- 
ated in AID. In addition, AID officers have 
regularly engaged in conferences with labor 
unions, agricultural groups, universities, 
foundations, voluntary agencies, and others 
concerning various aspects of the AID pro- 
gram. But there are still major AID mis- 
sions abroad which have no effective officers 
concerned with building up the non-goy- 
ernmental role in the aid program. 

One measure which the Committee regards 
as indispensable is the strengthening and 
extending of the present private enterprise 
staff, both in Washington and in the field, so 
that it is effectively represented throughout 
the administration of the aid program. The 
difficulty in carrying out such recommenda- 
tions in the past has principally been one of 
recruitment; with a few notable exceptions 
it has been extremely difficult for AID to 
secure men with the appropriate background 
from the non-governmental sector. 

We believe that business organizations, la- 
bor unions, foundations, and other organiza- 
tions would be prepared to assist in the re- 
cruitment of such personnel, in a framework 
in which the men involved were rotated back 
to their respective organizations after a pe- 
riod of time in the service of AID. Such 
tours of duty would be of value not to AID 
alone, but also to the organizations and in- 
dividuals concerned. Further, we believe 
that this need is particularly urgent in rela- 
tion to private enterprise development and 
that recruitment of seasoned business execu- 
tives with broad international experience 
should be given particular emphasis. Ac- 
cordingly: 

We recommend that AID expand and im- 
prove its organization both in Washington 
and in the principal missions abroad so that 
it is appropriately staffed with persons who, 
by and competence, are capable 
of acting as an effective conduit between the 
private sector and the official aid organiza- 
tion. In this connection, we urge AID to 
take steps to establish a basis for co-opting 
men from the private sector for rotation back 
to their permanent organizations after a 
tour with AID. 


The delegation of operating responsibilities 


AID's activities form a spectrum which ex- 
tends from the most general kind of na- 
tional planning operations to the most spe- 
cific sort of day-to-day lending and guaran- 
tying operations. Having in mind some of 
the operating advantages of private orga- 
nizations over governmental bureaus, the 
Committee gave a good deal of thought to 
the possibility of AlD's delegating some of 
its operating responsibilities to private orga- 
nizations. 

Even under existing patterns of operation, 
of course, a certain amount of delegation 
takes place. Every time that AID decides 
to contract out some of its work instead of 
using its own staff, the delegation of operat- 
ing responsibilities is involved. While the 
direct hire of personnel sometimes seems less 
costly, there are numerous situations in 
which contracting makes good operating 
sense. It is easy to create a misleading ap- 
pearance of economy by the use of the direct 
hire route; the appearance is especially mis- 

when it leaves a residue of specialized 
personnel in the AID agency who must be 
kept at work on a succession of jobs for 
which they are not well-qualified. Besides, 
nongovernmental organizations in the United 
States have specialists in many fields whose 
experience and skill often exceeds those 
which AID or any other organization could 
muster for their own needs. In the unceas- 
ing effort to mobilize the best United States 
talent to the aid task, therefore, the use of 
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the contractor route can be an exceedingly 
efficient arrangement. 

The Committee would emphasize, however, 
that simply contracting with an appropriate 
institution does not assure effective assist- 
ance. The skills of the individual nominated 
by that institution to direct the project are 
more important than the character of the 
institution itself. Accordingly: 

We commend AID for its increasing use of 
contractors in the handling of specialized 
tasks and urge the Agency to extend this 
practice. 

In the efforts of the United States Gov- 
ernment to reach out beyond the govern- 
ment sector and to involve the best available 
expertise in the program of economic develop- 
ment, the establishment of effective contact 
with non-profit organizations has been in 
some ways more difficult than communica- 
tion with the business community. When 
businessmen have services to offer to the gov- 
ernment, a clear incentive for breaking 
through the barriers of government regula- 
tions and procedures usually exists. Non- 
profit organizations, whose technical assist- 
ance commitments, in fact, exceed the tech- 
nical assistance funds administered by AID, 
ordinarily do not have these incentives; 
their programs may indeed suffer from too 
close an identity with the assistance pro- 
grams of such a political instrument as AID. 
Accordingly, it is often difficult or impossi- 
ble to bring the resources of government and 
of the non-profit organizations into an ef- 
fective working relationship. 

This is not an altogether new problem for 
the United States Government. In other 
contexts, the Government has tried to handle 
the problem in different ways. One pattern, 
for example, has been the creation of essen- 
tially private corporations for essentially 
public work. Another pattern has been the 
creation of public corporations or public 
agencies with exemption from many of the 
normal administrative requirements imposed 
by government. The form to be used de- 
pends in part on the particular function of 
the hybrid public-private agency involved. 

The Committee has given a good deal of 
thought to the problem of generating one or 
more non-profit, quasi-private institutions 
which would link national or regional de- 
velopment programs with the resources of 
foundations, universities, labor unions, co- 
operatives, professional groups, and charita- 
ble and religious organizations. Such in- 
stitutions, as the Committee sees it, could 
receive funds directly from the Congress, on 
contract from AID, from private resources 
such as foundations and other organiza- 
tions, and from foreign governments. These 
institutions should be subject to as few of 
the restraining governmental regulations 
and statutory requirements as possible, con- 
sistent with the need to account for the ex- 
penditure of their funds. They should be 
free, for instance, to make much more flexi- 
ble arrangements for the employment of 
academic personnel than AID itself is now 
able to do. Ideally, they would tend to re- 
duce the sense of frustration and delay 
which non-profit organizations often feel in 
their dealings with government; they would 
tend to shorten the line of communications 
in technical assistance programs, so that 
policies agreed at the top between AID and 
the non-profit organizations were not sub- 
ject to frustration in the field; and they 
would tend to remove from publicly-funded 
technical assistance programs the political 
constraints inherent in AID which reduce 
the effectiveness overseas of AID's technical 
assistance program and which discourage 
the coordination of private and public as- 
sistance efforts. 

More explicitly, such institutions would 
have three specific functions at the outset: 
(1) the administration of technical assist- 
ance programs both in countries, such as 
Libya and Saudi Arabia, which do not receive 
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foreign aid in the usual sense and those, 
where AID programs are being terminated 
but which need help in improving their 
human resources; (2) the exchange of plans 
and information among United States foun- 
dations, universities, professional societies, 
charitable and religious organizations, re- 
garding their activities in the less developed 
countries; and (3) the maintaining of con- 
tacts with non-profit organizations in these 
countries. 

In due course, it should be possible to en- 
large these responsibilities so that the new 
organizations might take over some of AID's 
responsibilities for technical assistance pro- 
grams in countries in which AID was provid- 
ing program and other financial assistance; 
this step would presumably come later and 
then only in close conjunction with AID. 
What is needed now is an early beginning in 
the bridge-building process. Accordingly: 

We recommend that the Administration 
formulate specific proposals aimed at creat- 
ing one or more organizations which could 
increase the technical assistance commit- 
ments of private groups and in time more 
effectively administer publicly-funded tech- 
nical assistance programs in coordination 
with those which are privately-funded, In 
view of the urgency of the problem, such 
proposals should be prepared in time for con- 
sideration and adoption in next year’s AID 
program. 

While stressing the need for communica- 
tion between the public and the private sec- 
tors in the United States aid program, we 
dare not lose sight of the fact that there are 
some activities by private groups in less de- 
veloped areas which are all the more effec- 
tive for being independent of the official 
United States establishment. Their inde- 
pendence from government support repre- 
sents a strength for which the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Chinese have no 
counterpart in their foreign aid programs. 
Besides, their independence imparts an added 
measure of strength to the local institutions 
which they support; these institutions are 
less vulnerable to indications of displeasure 
from their own governments, and more dis- 
posed to take some of the independent posi- 
tions which a pluralistic society demands. 
In some countries, considerations of this 
sort are vital in connection with certain pro- 
grams such as the training of community 
leaders and the education of business and 
professional groups—p which are 
now being assisted by United States educa- 
tional groups, business organizations, and 
private foundations, Activities of this sort, 
operating on the margin of the national 
sensitivities of the less developed countries, 
may find it desirable to avoid the drawbacks 
of official United States support. 

There are some activities of this sort, how- 
ever, which could be supported and stimu- 
lated by United States aid, provided that the 
aid was made available through the neu- 
tralizing filter of some local entity—some 
entity whose loyalty and commitment to the 
local culture and to the host government in 
the less developed country were beyond ques- 
tion, One approach to this need is suggested 
by the imaginative experiment which AID is 
exploring in India, where a binational non- 
profit foundation would be set up and fi- 
nanced to support a wide variety of educa- 
tional and scientific programs. An entity of 
this sort could forge one more effective link 
in a chain which brought non-governmental 
groups in the United States in closer and 
more effective contact with their counter- 
parts abroad. Accordingly: 

We commend AID on its initiative in seek- 
ing the creation of a binational non-profit 
foundation in India; we urge AID to press 
forward with this experiment as a matter 
of high priority; and we urge that, if initial 
indications are encouraging, the experiment 
be repeated in other countries where local 
conditions are favorable. 
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The supplementing of functions 

Many of the proposals suggested in this 
report have significant manpower and staff- 
ing implications, both in Washington and in 
the field. Some may lead to a reduction in 
AID personnel; some obviously call for an 
increase. The proper implementation of the 
recommendations proposed here may require 
AID to create new posts, to be filled either by 
additional hiring or by transfer from exist- 
ing positions. The Committee would urge, 
however, that when a position cannot be 
properly filled that it remain unfilled and 
that AID undertake to provide those services 
through another instrument. Accordingly: 

We recommend that AID draw up a plan 
for staffing the recommendations proposed 
in this report, and that the Congress and the 
Executive Branch give sympathetic consider- 
ation to the AID proposals. 


The need for a continued dialogue 


The Committee firmly believes that the 
dialogue between AID and the private sector 
which the Committee’s operations have 
helped to develop should be institutionalized 
and continued in the future. Some of the 
administrative suggestions made earlier will 
contribute to that objective. But more is 
needed. 

The problems clamoring for attention at 
the topmost echelon of AID are many and 
complex. In the present organizational 
structure, even under the most propitious 
circumstances, the task of broadening the 
role of the private sector has to compete for 
attention with many other issues. To main- 
tain an effective dialogue between AID and 
the private sector, one element that is needed 
is a clear point of effective contact within the 
AID organization—a man and office of sufi- 
cient stature to command the respectful at- 
tention of both the non-governmental or- 
ganizations outside of AID and of the hier- 
archy inside of the United States aid organi- 
zation. It is clear that extensive interna- 
tional experience outside of government, as 
well as experience in government, would be 
an indispensable requirement for the incum- 
bent. 

Finally, the Committee believes that other. 
groups which are charged with evaluating the 
foreign aid program ought to have a continu- 
ing concern for the role of the non-govern- 
mental organizations in that program. We 
have in mind, particularly, the future opera- 
tions of the General Advisory Committee for 
Foreign Assistance Programs, appointed by 
President Johnson in May 1965. We com- 
mend this critical subject to their continuing 
attention. 

Arthur K. Watson, Ernest Arbuckle, J. A. 
Beirne, William T. Golden, Henry T. 
Herold, Kenneth D. Naden, Edith S. 
Sampson, Sidney Stein, Jr., Murray A. 
Wilson. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GILLIGAN]. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to arise in 
support of H.R. 15750. I do not have the 
privilege of being a member of this great 
committee under the distinguished 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I do not pretend to 
be an expert on all of the details and the 
intricacies of the foreign aid program, 
but I have had the opportunity very re- 
cently, with 13 other Members of this 
House, of going to Vietnam and south- 
east Asia during the Fourth of July re- 
cess. We did have the opportunity of 
seeing at firsthand some of the effects 
of the AID program in Vietnam and 
southeast Asia. Therefore, I was aston- 
ished, not to say perplexed, by some of 
the remarks I heard just a few minutes 
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ago on this floor by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino]. One week ago to- 
day three Members of the House, myself 
included, the others being the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Duncan] and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 
spent a day in the Mekong Delta area, 
in the Vinh Long area Province. We saw 
there the schools and hospitals being 
built in this area which contains 50 per- 
cent of the population of Vietnam, in 
which there are no sizable U.S. armed 
services units operating. This is a dirty, 
ugly, back-alley war being fought down 
there by very brave people with their 
popular forces, and there AID people 
are working with them side by side, night 
and day, to rebuild and restructure a so- 
ciéty that has been torn apart for 20 
years. I think any American citizen, 
and certainly any Member of this House 
who had the privilege that we did of 
being there, would be proud of what 
America is doing for those people. 

Just to set the record straight, the 
school population of Vietnam in the last 
few years has more than doubled, and 
under this AID program we have devel- 
oped in 1955 more new instructors in the 
past 3 years in the elementary and 
secondary school system at the hamlet 
level in Vietnam. We will graduate an 
additional 2,500 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, we have underway a 
provision to train 1,700 elementary and 
secondary schoolteachers per year. By 
early 1968, 13,000 new hamlet classrooms 
will have been built, providing additional 
educational facilities for 780,000 chil- 
dren in Vietnam. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have poured 
as has been said $2.5 billion in aid into 
Vietnam, and we are pouring it into a 
country in which the Vietcong is doing 
everything in its power to tear up what 
we build faster than we can build it. 
But to suggest, as the gentleman from 
New York has done, that these $2.5 bil- 
lion have been wasted, or that foreign 
aid to Asian countries cannot for some 
reason or other be as successful as the 
Marshall plan was in Europe is extremely 
misleading. 

Over the years this country extended 
economic aid to the Republic of China 
in amounts totaling $2.24 billion, and on 
our return trip from the Far East the 
members of the committee I have re- 
ferred to had the chance to discuss the 
problems of Taiwan with both the Vice 
President, Mr. C. K. Yen, and with the 
President of the Republic, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Both men pointed out 
proudly that the economy of Taiwan has 
advanced to such a point that they are 
now self-sufficient, and no longer require 
economic aid from the United States. 
If the Communists had not been tearing 
Vietnam to pieces for the last several 
years, South Vietnam might by now be 
approaching self-sufficiency. 

Upon our return to Washington, last 
Monday night, the 14 members of the 
committee went directly from Andrews 
Air Force Base to the White House where 
we met for an hour and a half with the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President, and the Speaker of the House. 
The President asked each of us in turn 
to comment upon, to criticize if neces- 
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sary, what we had seen in Vietnam. No 
one at that table, including the four 
distinguished Republican members of 
the committee, had anything but praise 
for the foreign aid program in Vietnam 
and several said the only trouble was that 
we were not doing enough in the way of 
providing educators and doctors and 
public health people and more hospital 
facilities and more schools and textbooks. 

I would therefore think that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FINo], before castigating so thor- 
oughly this program of aid to Vietnam, 
would do well to consult with his col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
who have just returned from southeast 
Asia, and they might be able to provide 
him with the factual information which 
would provide the basis for him, and for 
the other Members of the House, to vote 
approval of H.R. 15750. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely regret that for the first time in 
the 4 years I have been in Congress I 
probably will cast my vote against the 
foreign aid authorization bill. I will do 
this not because of a groundswell of op- 
position from my constituents back 
home, but because I believe our AID 
effort in current proportions is, perhaps, 
the most ineffective program in the Con- 
gress in terms of the dollars spent. 

It is not because of a deficit balance 
nor loss of gold, nor aid for Communist- 
trading nations that I oppose this bill, 
but because I think the AID program, as 
currently envisioned, is programed to 
start no place and end no place. It con- 
constitutes a mere temporary balm for 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world and, moreover, is actually cata- 
strophically confounding in the small 
country of Vietnam. 

Make no mistake, I have recently re- 
turned from a visit there and I am ex- 
tremely optimistic about our military 
effort in that country. When a $750 bil- 
lion economy such as ours takes on a 
$14 billion economy such as North Viet- 
nam, which lacks an air force, a navy, a 
modern army, industry, substantial pop- 
ulation or geography and when that ef- 
fort is taken on at the $2 billion per 
month rate, and when enemy dead cas- 
ualties. are counted at the 60,000-plus 
annual rate, it is not in the cards that 
the encounter last indefinitely. 

Success at the present time is being 
achieved, however, in spite of, and not 
because of, a large part of our AID effort. 

It is true that in many areas of Viet- 
nam our AID mission has achieved con- 
siderable success in training and assist- 
ing local personnel. The men working 
in this gallant effort I salute. This I 
have verified by many direct contacts. 
Unfortunately, of our $530 million ap- 
propriated during the last year for ATD, 
three-fourths of the total, or $370 mil- 
lion, did not go into the technical assist- 
ance program at all, but was earmarked 
for commodity imports—CIP. 

The commodity import program is not 
an AID program at all, but a scheme 
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which has grown up through the years 
whereby 2,000 predominantly Chinese 
merchants unjustly enriched themselves. 

It is ludicrous to have American men 
fighting and dying and relying on the 
assumption that American diplomats are 
making meaningful progress in the eco- 
nomic and political phases of the war, 
only to find that a large portion of our 
Vietnam AID program is going down the 
tubes. 

As I explained in a recent letter to the 
President, the program is working like 
this: 

Until 2 weeks ago, we were shipping 
one-half billion dollars of annual AID 
and food-for-peace goods to private im- 
porters in South Vietnam licensed by 
General Ky to buy U.S. gifts. They have 
been buying at 60 piasters to the dollar— 
70 piasters for food for peace—and have 
been selling at 118 piasters to $1 plus 
profit plus no wage or price control in 
a 50-percent expanding cost-of-living 
market. Two thousand licensed Chinese 
merchants, an exclusive group since 1959, 
pay at least $2,000 each per year to re- 
ceive this booty, and in addition they pay 
a 33-percent tax to the government di- 
rectly for the privilege of distributing 
AID. They say that not much of this 
aid gets out to rural areas. Of this major 
part of the AID program, I doubt if any 
of it goes to the rural areas. It creates 
profiteers and I am sure I could show the 
invoices and sales records to prove it. 
On our food-for-peace program, I attach 
at the end of my remarks the latest rec- 
ord of the 10,000-employee Department 
of Agriculture, Washington office, indi- 
cating what is happening to our $100 
million in food for peace going annually 
to Vietnam. If you are amazed that it 
is dated September of 1965, you share my 
feelings. The answer is given that the 
Department of Agriculture has no one in 
Vietnam since the Foreign Agriculture 
Service is really strictly a marketing 
agency. Apparently we are not con- 
cerned with who gets our surplus or how 
it is paid for or which poor people are 
helped, or at all, as long as our ware- 
houses are evacuated. 

Restated then, if a Chinese merchant 
wants U.S. pharmaceuticals from San 
Francisco, he has to be one of the 2,000 
licensees. He orders the goods and AID 
pays the wholesaler in cash, and the 
merchant pays into the U.S. Embassy 
account for the goods at 60 piasters to $1. 
He is free to resell the goods at any price 
to anyone. Really there is nothing to 
stop the Vietcong from driving a truck 
down from war zone C, loading up the 
drugs in Saigon, paying 10 percent less 
for volume or 10 percent more because 
the purchaser is a known Vietcong and 
then driving back up to war zone C and 
unloading. The point is we are losing 
our goods in the almost ordinary course 
of business. No wonder only 12 to 30 
tons per day were coming down the Ho 
Chi Minh trail a few months ago. And 
I point up again, we are bombing the 
wrong trail. 

The Government of Vietnam then 
draws 25 billion piasters annually from 
the Embassy account for general pur- 
poses and collects additionally a 33-per- 
cent direct tax on these goods. The Gov- 
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ernment of Vietnam collects 15 billion 
piasters additionally in general taxes and 
runs about 15 billion piasters deficit, like 
the U.S. image. The AID people have 
said that this system cannot really be 
changed, because the Chinese merchants 
run the economy and will assassinate 
those who urge reform. 

In the standard AID analysis of the 
commodity import program dated June 
19, 1966, it is stated that control of the 
program has been improved by the Audit 
Division of the AID Controllers’ Office in 
Washington, the Special Projects Audit- 
ing Division, a four-man resident team of 
AID management inspection, and the 
Vietnamese National Police and Customs 
Inspectors, and the U.S. Inspector Gen- 
eral and General Accounting Office. 

I have verified the true state of affairs 
in Vietnam as late as yesterday. I talked 
to AID personnel who had just returned, 
and they verify that only 50 percent of 
the Vietnamese domestic intracountry 
commerce can be effectively monitored. 

It is alleged that the CIP is a hedge 
against inflation. As a practical matter, 
when goods normally in short supply are 
provided, the tendency is to bring prices 
down. However, when goods are intro- 
duced and unlimited amounts of piasters 
put into a fully committed Embassy 
drawing account, the effect then is not 
to limit the money supply but to unrea- 
sonably expand it. 

I have reviewed in detail the formal 
analysis of the CIP by the Agency for 
International Development dated June 
19. The document attempts to justify, 
rationalize and defend an operating pro- 
gram that I personally view as against 
American interests. I do not believe that 
one-half dozen or 3 dozen American per- 
sonnel in Saigon can possibly control the 
thousands of shipments and partial 
shipments of United States and under- 
developed nation materials that sift into 
Saigon on vessels belonging to 100 differ- 
ent nations, dispersing the goods through 
2,000 importers. 

I have talked with AID personnel at 
length about reform in the commodity 
import program. The reforms currently 
being effected to strengthen supervisory 
personnel, to increase audits and secu- 
rity, miss the point. 

In a war without frontlines you just 
cannot put three-fourths of a billion dol- 
lars worth of goods into the private econ- 
omy in a vain effort to control inflation 
and not have those goods wind up in the 
hands of the Vietcong. 

I would suggest reforms as follows: 

First. Allow South Vietnam foreign 
trade to resume its regular foreign ex- 
change form. Merchants would then be 
forced to pay the going rate for com- 
modities and if the goods are paid for in 
piasters, the money supply should 
dwindle. 

Second. Provide American AID goods 
then not through the exclusive license 
group who are selling on a runaway 
market, but effect direct distribution of 
these goods all over Vietnam through 
controlled joint United States-Vietnam 
Government channels. In this way the 
goods could be sold at controlled prices 
or given away ratably over the provinces 
when required. We would be stopping 
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the profiteering in our gifts, the South 
Vietnamese would get the idea that 
goods originated because of U.S. largess, 
and prices would be controlled since 
American goods constitute a consider- 
able portion of the domestic economy. 

US. military units now deployed all 
over Vietnam, working now to pacify 
villages would be used to assist in the 
supervision and distribution of the goods. 

The South Vietnam Government could 
then be provided operating funds on a 
directly controlled monthly basis ac- 
cording to need, thus improving the con- 
trol and direction needed in the current 
liaison between our two Governments. 
To: Department of State. 


Date: September 16, 1965. 


From: Amembassy Saigon. 
Subject: PL 480 Progress Report—Second 
Quarter CY 1965. 
Reference: 
CERP B-1221 (10 FASR-300). 
Saigon’s A-844, May 13, 1965—AID (US) 
15-2 VIET S. 
SARN November 2, 1964—AID (US) 
CA-3472, September 29, 1964—E2 XR 
AID (OD) 15-2 XR AID (US) 15-6. 
a August 30, 1965—AID (US) 15- 


FOR AGRICULTURE 
Part I—Arrivals and unloadings 
(10 FASR-304.61) 

The IBM Automatic Data processing sheets 
containing information on arrivals and un- 
loadings are forwarded monthly. 

No extensive damage to cargo reports were 
required during the reporting period. 

In accordance with comments from FAS/S 
in future ali listing of shipments will be 
completed prior to forwarding sheets to 
FAS/W. 

Congestion at Da Nang has continued to 
cause late reporting from that Port. Solu- 
tion of logistic problems is receiving priority 
attention from all elements of the U.S. Mis- 
sion and an easing of the situation is an- 
ticipated through deployment of additional 
U.S. resources. 

Part I Compliance with requirement on 
resale, eto. (10 FASR-304.62) 

The certificate set forth in the “Pattern 
Report” attached to CA-4745 has been made 
a part of the IBM page report. 

Part III Compliance with usual marketing 
(10 FASR-304.63) 

GVN has not exported rice during the 
period and has observed export restrictions. 
Part IV—Evaluation 

No irregularities or unusual discrepancies 
were noted in the second quarter of 1965. 
It is believed information transmitted and 
GVN assurances are correct and adequate. 

Mission continues to press for more timely 
reporting from Da Nang. 

For the Ambassador: 

- LESLIE C. TINHANY, 
First Secretary of Embassy. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. FRASER]. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with considerable interest to the 
last speaker discussing the AID program 
in Vietnam. While the observations he 
makes of the difficulties of our AID pro- 
gram are important, I think to vote 
against the AID program is the wrong 
way to solve the problems which he so 
aptly identifies. 

During the debates that have gone on 
in this country and in this Congress it 
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has been pointed out that the problems 
of Vietnam not only involve military and 
economic difficulties, but involve politi- 
cal problems as well. 

When we look to the resources here in 
Washington, D.C., to see what kind of 
assistance we can offer to that country, 
we find we have a Military Establish- 
ment, which we support at the rate of $50 
billion a year, which is able to, and is 
coping with the difficulties of an insur- 
gency effort in South Vietnam. 

But when we look to the economic 
problems, we find that the AID agency, 
ordinarily operating in the various con- 
tinents of the world under peacetime 
conditions, is suddenly asked to take on 
major new responsibilities in an insur- 
gency war—a situation for which they 
have been given no long-term responsi- 
bility in terms of advance preparation, 
training or recruitment of personnel. 

The Agency has not been given the 
long-teri. responsibility for this kind of 
contingency and has not been given the 
advance authority to build up the capa- 
bilities which would be required to en- 
able it to do a better job. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the 
drastic shortcomings in our ability to be 
effective in that very small country. 
The way to solve this problem is not to 
cut the AID program and to tell the AID 
personnel that they are all through and 
that they have to go home. The way to 
try to solve this problem is to try to de- 
vise long-term programs accompanied 
by the necessary funding and the devel- 
opment of more effective techniques so 
that in an insurgency situation, AID can 
bring in trained personnel and programs 
and techniques that are suitable for the 
occasion. We do precisely this kind of 
advance planning and preparation on 
the military side. Why do we not do the 
same for the problems of supporting the 
civilian economy under wartime condi- 
tions? 

When we turn to the political side, we 
must ask, where are the facilities and 
where are the resources in this country 
to deal with the political problem? We 
find that there is no agency in Washing- 
ton that is competent or has the respon- 
sibility for political problems in an in- 
surgency war. 

Now there is an agency which works 
in this field on a limited basis known as 
the Central Intelligence Agency. But 
the CIA is neither equipped nor is it a 
suitable agency to deal with the very 
acute political difficulties we find in a 
place like South Vietnam. 

So this responsibility has fallen in 
large part again to the AID agency. If 
that agency is going to be able to ac- 
complish anything, to make some prog- 
ress and to meet these responsibilities, 
the answer is not to cut it back and to 
say that we are going to terminate the 
AID program. The answer is to give 
that ager.cy new power and new author- 
ity and new opportunities to build up its 
capabilities in the economic fielc as well 
as in the political field in the context of 
insurgency wars. 

Mr. Chairman, before I turn to my 
main points about foreign aid, I want to 
pay tribute to David Bell, retiring Direc- 
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tor of the Agency for International De- 
velopment. His wise and able leadership 
has been of the highest order. His will- 
ingness to do whatever was necessary 
not only to strengthen the program, but 
to help explain it and make it better 
understood, has been gratefully recog- 
nized by many Members of Congress. 
We are fortunate to have an able, experi- 
enced successor as director of AID. 

I also want to acknowledge the able 
work of our chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Dr. Morcan. His 
counsel and patience have contributed 
enormously to the successful work of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in the AID bill that is 
before this Committee of the Whole, 
there is an amendment which I hope will 
substantially improve the ability of that 
agency to more effectively help the peo- 
ple in the developing world. 

This amendment would add a new title 
IX to the law and it would direct the 
President in carrying out the economic 
development and technical assistance 
programs to place special emphasis on 
assuring maximum participation in eco- 
nomic development on the part of the 
people of the developing countries 
through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic, private, and local governmental 
institutions. 

This amendment conforms substan- 
tially to one of the recommendations 
made by a group of Republican Con- 
gressmen earlier this year. These rec- 
ommendations were developed largely at 
the initiative of the able gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse]. For this 
reason, I am attaching at the end of my 
remarks an excellent statement on de- 
velopment prepared by Mr. Morse earlier 
this year. 

It is my judgment, Mr. Chairman, that 
the new title IX in the bill before us will 
enable the Agency for International De- 
velopment to accept a wider perspective 
and to take a broader look at the way in 
which the program is presently being 
administered around the world, 

If our AID program is to be successful, 
we need to involve the people of the de- 
veloping world in the process of develop- 
ment. It is not enough to work in the 
capitals of these countries. It is not 
encugh to work with the central govern- 
ments of these countries. We must focus 
on building the kind of community par- 
ticipation and on building the private 
and public institutions so essential to 
development. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day, I read 
an article by Dr. Arlan L. Rosenbloom, 
who had 2 years of medical practice in 
southeast Asia with a Medico team. 
His team established and operated a 
clinic and a surgical unit in a small 
provincial town. The clinic employed 
modern American medical and surgical 
techniques, enjoyed tremendous popular 
success and was closed 3 years later 
after the Medico team left the country. 

Reflecting on this experience, Dr. Ro- 
senbloom concluded that his team’s work 
in southeast Asia was “a personal suc- 
cess but a practical failure.” He pointed 
out that he and his coworkers developed 
a self-sufficient institution that was “out 
of the mainstream of the host country’s 
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program,” and he passed the following 
lesson tous. He wrote: 

Building our own self-sufficient facilities 
in other lands so that we can enrich our re- 
lationship to our fellow men is a noble, in- 
spiring and ego-satisfying gesture, but it 
is an impractical device for today's medical 
needs and an intolerable anachronism in the 
post-colonial world. Institutions for social, 
economic, educational, agricultural and 
health development must be built from with- 
in a nation, with the motive force from the 
citizens of that country. This will provide 
realistic goals, temper the strangulation of 
corruption and above all insure permanence. 
Technical aid, especially teaching, can help 
build these institutions, but they cannot 
be molded or controlled by outsiders in the 
second half of the 20th century. Our best 
efforts must be directed to this form of aid, 
to help people help themselves, for what- 
ever period is required. . . because it is 
right.” 


These conclusions of a medical doctor 
who worked in southeast Asia support 
my own belief that the shortest, most 
direct road to economic and social de- 
velopment lies in the direction of assur- 
ing maximum participation in the de- 
velopment process by the people of the 
developing country. 

This conviction is further reinforced 
by the cumulative experience of the for- 
eign aid program with self-help and co- 
operative undertakings. 

Over the years, the Congress—and par- 
ticularly the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs—have urged that economic and 
technical assistance be used for programs 
of self-help and mutual cooperation. 
Loans to small farmers, encouragement 
of cooperative labor unions and savings 
and loan-type institutions, utilization of 
American voluntary agencies, and sup- 
port of integrated programs of commu- 
nity development designed to promote 
stable and responsible governmental in- 
stitutions at the local level have been 
among congressional recommendations. 
Unfortunately, in spite of these repeated 
expressions of congressional opinion, we 
find that popular participation in the 
development process has been increasing 
at a very slow rate. The bulk of activi- 
ties financed with U.S. foreign assistance 
is directed at industrialization projects 
which, while necessary and helpful, ap- 
pear to suffer frequently from two major 
drawbacks: 

First, they tend to promote the devel- 
opment of one sector of an economy in 
advance of all others; and, second, they 
leave largely untapped the great poten- 
tial for planning and implementation of 
development activities contained in the 
mass of the people of the developing 
countries. 

This failure to engage the available 
human resources in the task of develop- 
ment not only acts as a brake on eco- 
nomic growth but also does little to cure 
the basic cause of social and political 
instability which poses a constant threat 
to the gains being achieved on the in- 
dustrial and related fronts. 

It is for this reason that, this year, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs decided to 
take a step with a view to providing a 
new orientation—and a new emphasis— 
to our foreign assistance undertaking. 

In section 106 of the bill before us, the 
committee included the amendment 
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which I had offered adding a new title 
IX to the Foreign Assistance Act. Let 
us again call attention to the words of 
this amendment: 
TITLE IX—UTILIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC INSTI- 
‘TUTIONS IN DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 281. In carrying out programs au- 
thorized in this chapter, emphasis shall be 
placed on assuring maximum participation 
in the task of economic development on the 
part of the people of the developing coun- 
tries, through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic private and local governmental insti- 
tutions. 


The purpose of this amendment is 
clearly outlined on pages 27 and 28 of 
the committee report accompanying 
H.R. 15750. It reflects the committee's 
conviction that the goal of attaining 
more popular participation in develop- 
ment can best be achieved in the follow- 
ing ways: 

Fostering of cooperatives, labor unions, 
trade and related associations. 

Developing community action groups 
and other organizations that provide the 
training ground for leadership and dem- 
ocratic processes. 

Making possible increased participa- 
tion of such groups, and of individuals, in 
planning, executing, and evaluating de- 
velopment. 

Strengthening local government to en- 
able local groups to solve their own prob- 
lems. 

Utilizing more broadly and effectively 
the experience and resources of existing 
private and voluntary organizations. 

Building in general of democratic pri- 
vate and public institutions on all lev- 
els—local, State, and National. 

As mentioned in the report, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs expects to keep 
close check on the manner in which this 
new title is carried out. Implementa- 
tion of this title should lead us to recog- 
nize some of the criteria by which to 
measure progress. 

First among the questions which AID 
will be required to answer is, What are 
the primary institutions and methods in 
democratic development? We need 
agreement on factors as specific, as iden- 
tifiable, as the economists have devised 
for measuring the progress of economic 
development: GNP, per capita income, 
savings, trade balances, and so on. In 
our report, the committee has stressed 
certain rather well-recognized institu- 
tions through which the masses of people 
can participate actively in the develop- 
ment process: cooperatives, trade un- 
ions, trade and related associations, local 
government, and others. Along with 
these basic institutions, we need to iden- 
tify other pertinent elements: public 
participation in the planning process; 
education of leaders and public on coun- 
try problems; simple technical-economic 
measures dealing with priority needs 
which can be extended rapidly and wide- 
ly; improvements in the dialog be- 
tween governments and the people they 
are intended to serve; and other ways. 
Having carefully assessed the priority 
factors, appropriate designations for 
them are needed; headings as standard 
parts of our program presentations, and 
reporting systems. 
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Next, the types of assistance which can 
promote the development of democratic 
institutions must be identified along with 
the most appropriate and effective ways 
to channel such assistance. 

Third, we will have to determine what 
percentage of a country’s people are be- 
ing involved, are being “reached” 
through these institutions and processes. 
Throughout the world, we have good 
working examples of most of the institu- 
tions and procedures we have in mind. 
But most of them are limited in scope. 
In country after country, perhaps only 
10 or 15 percent of the potential mem- 
bers and beneficiaries of such institu- 
tions and methods are actually involved. 
We need simple, inexpensive tech- 
niques—within a country’s present limi- 
tations of financial and human re- 
sources—to involve not just 10 or 15 per- 
cent, but 80 or 90 percent of populations; 
and reliable criteria for measuring the 
degree of involvement. 

Fourth, we will also have to give 
thought to the quality of institutions and 
services. There are some countries, for 
example, which have a very large num- 
ber of cooperatives—at least on paper. 
In reality, however, only a few of those 
cooperatives are actually viable and ef- 
fective. A few “big” farmer members 
get loans; they, in turn, lend at high in- 
terest rates to the small farmers. Most 
of those cooperatives do not have a sav- 
ings system; or, if they do, a farmer is 
forced to save without knowing why. 
Such situations are not helpful to the at- 
tainment of our objectives. We must de- 
vise relatively meaningful quality meas- 
urements to add to those which we use 
to measure quantity. It will not be easy, 
but we must develop such practical 
standards, 

The interrelationships of economic, so- 
cial, and political factors in development 
havc been studied by increasing numbers 
of scholars in recent years. Weare gain- 
ing new insights about the development 
process. But the operational implica- 
tions from such understanding for our 
foreign aid program are only now being 
identified. Several excellent books and 
papers on this subject have recently been 
written. I have had the pleasure of 
reading a manuscript being worked on 
by Mr. Edgar L. Owens, of AID. Itisa 
brilliant and convincing study of the re- 
lationship between democracy and de- 
velopment. 

One excellent article in the January 
1966 issue of World Politics discusses the 
social-political aspects of the foreign aid 
program and seeks to identify the extent 
to which such factors are acknowledged 
in the aid program. The author, Rob- 
ert A. Packenham, examines attitudes in 
AID toward considerations of political 
development. 

Because of the importance of this 
article, I am inserting at this point key 
excerpts from it: 

PoLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT DOCTRINES IN THE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 
(By Robert A. Packenham) 

It is becoming increasingly evident, if it 
is not clear already, that one of the most 
critical problems in the overall moderniza- 
tion of the developing countries is political 
development. In South Vietnam, in the 
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Congo, in Brazil, in Indonesia—all over 
the underdeveloped world, the capacity of 
countries to cope with their own problems, 
and consequently the stance of the United 
States toward these nations, turns in vary- 
ing degrees on the successes or failures of 
the political systems. 


+ > * * * 


Knowledge in this field, although far from 
adequate, is much greater than it was fifteen 
years ago, when large-scale aid programs be- 
gan. It is known, to be specific, that political 
development usually depends not only upon 
changes in the economic system, but also 
upon alterations in social structure, admin- 
istrative capacity, and that set of attitudes 
and expectations which has come to be 
called “political culture.” Aware of these 
dimensions, one can better evaluate the 
adequacy of the doctrines of political de- 
velopment actually found in the foreign-aid 
program. 

* » * * + 

A major goal of U.S. foreign policy is to 
contribute to the creation of a “community 
of free nations cooperating on matters of 
mutual concern, basing their political sys- 
tems on consent and progressing in economic 
welfare and social justice.” All over the 
world inadequate performance by political 
systems is an impediment to the achieve- 
ment of this goal. Therefore a strategy that 
could improve that performance would serve 
the national interest. 

* » * * * 
I. THE NOTION OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE ACADEMIC LITERATURE 
* 5 * * * 


In drawing from a substantial group of 
writers on the subject, it was found that 
they tended to stress five conditions as the 
prime correlates or determinants of political 
development. The five are these: 

A legal- formal constitution prescribing 
such features as equal protection by the law. 
the rule of law, regular elections by secret 
ballot, federalism, and/or the separation of 
powers (Theodore Woolsey, Woodrow Wilson, 
John W. Burgess, most comparative govern- 
ment textbooks). 

A level of economic development sufficient 
to serve the material needs of the members 
of the political system and to permit a 
reasonable harmony between economic aspi- 
rations and satisfactions (Marx, Beard, Milli- 
ken and Rostow, Lipset, Coleman, Wolf). 

The administrative capacity efficiently and 
effectively to maintain law and order and 
to perform governmental output functions 
rationally and neutrally (Weber, Brzezinski, 
Pauker, Wriggins). 

A social system that facilitates popular 
participation in governmental and political 
processes at all levels, and the bridging of 
regional religious, caste, linguistic, tribal, or 
other cleavages (Deutsch, Lipset, Scott, 
Weiner, Kornhauser, Almond). 

A political culture—that is, fundamental 
attitudinal and personality characteristics— 
among the members of the political system 
such that they are able both to accept the 
privileges and to bear the responsibilities of 
a democratic political process (Almond, Beer, 
Leites, Inkeles, Lasswell, Parsons, Banfield, 
Lerner, Pye). . 

With the possible exception of the legal- 
formal approach, these determinants are not 
just hypotheses. There is a substantial body 
of literature supporting the importance of 
not only the economic approach but also the 
social-system and the  political-culture 
approaches. 

* * * * * 

In fact, the validity of the economic, ad- 
ministrative, social-system and political-cul- 
tural approaches is sufficient to use them as a 
standard for evaluating aid political-devel- 
opment doctrines. 


* * * * s 
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But “open-ended” does not mean “mean- 
ingless.” We all know that some political 
systems are more developed than others, even 
if we have not yet specified the concept or 
concepts that satisfactorily formalize that 
intuitive knowledge. Pye points out that 
observers in both developed and developing 
societies are uncertain and ambiguous before 
the very notions of “underdeveloped,” “ad- 
vanced,” or “backward,” and that some of 
this uncertainty stems from lack of knowl- 
edge about the similarities and differences in 
the two kinds of societies. Yet, he concludes, 
“everyone seems to sense that some forms of 
differences are acceptable, while others are 
not.” It is simply that concepts have not 
been found that identify clearly which dif- 
ferences are acceptable and which are not. 

In the meantime, until political develop- 
ment may be defined more precisely, there is 
a considerable body of reliable knowledge 
about its conditions, It is this knowledge, 
then, that we shall use in formulating op- 
erational criteria for evaluating aid doctrines. 
The standard will be how aid might be used 
to help create the conditions of political de- 
velopment rather than political development 
itself. This standard, which embodies an 
indirect approach to political development, 
is in important respects less demanding than 
it would be if it incorporated a direct ap- 
proach, An indirect approach is less politi- 
cally sensitive in the recipient country, and 
it allows a political-development policy 
within the framework of economic and other 
aid programs, rather than requiring a sepa- 
rate program specifically for political devel- 
opment. 


II. POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY: TOWARD 
A POLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY FOR 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Among all the attempts at defining the de- 

pendent variable reviewed in this article, the 

dynamic-relational approach—especially as 
formulated by Halpern—seems the most 
promising. Halpern’s formulation provides 

a simple yet meaningful model that em- 

braces all political systems without abandon- 

ing the contextual principle and without 
adopting a single-instrument (such as party) 
strategy that is bound to be inappropriate in 
some and perhaps in many cases. However, 
even Halpern's definition should not be re- 
lied upon too heavily. The emerging nations 
are evolving in many and perhaps unique 
ways. Their political systems may embody 
mixes“ and processes as yet unknown or at 
least unrecorded. To invert a felicitous 
phrase of Professor Huntington's, there is 
much to be lost (as well as something to be 
gained) in closing off alternative definitions 
at this stage. Open-ended political-develop- 
ment models, which specify continuity of 
development but not necessarily its end 
point, may well be the appropriate way to 
approach the problem given the current state 
of our knowledge. 
* * * > * 

In thinking about a political-development 
strategy, it will be useful constantly to bear 
in mind at least two fundamental considera- 
tions. The first is the level and nature of 
points of access to the process of political 
development. So far as the nonclandestine 
instruments of United States foreign policy 
are concerned, there are two points of access. 
One is at the level of the central government, 
through the medium of diplomacy. 

The other is at the level of the total so- 
clety—all the systems (economy, family, 
community, and so forth) of the society. 
Here the medium is primarily the economic, 
military, and technical-assistance and in- 
formation programs. Of course, aid and in- 
formation programs depend on the permis- 
sion of central governments. But the dis- 
tinction is valid in the sense that diplomats 
deal almost exclusively with other govern- 
ment elites, whereas aid and information of- 
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ficials often deal primarily with the society 
at large. We hold that a US. policy of polit- 
ical development should use both potential 
points of access. 

The second basic consideration is time 
span. A policy of political development 
should consider not only immediate but also 
medium- and long-range time spans. It 
should ask, what are the immediate and long- 
range consequences for political develop- 
ment of the policies of the government in 
power? Of the diplomatic position of the 
United States toward that government? Of 
aid and information programs? What would 
these consequences be if another govern- 
ment were in power? 

. * > * * 


At the level of the total society, decisions 
about economic and military aid, technical 
assistance, and information programs might 
take into account not only economic or mili- 
tary but also political-development criteria. 
Here too the definition of political develop- 
ment as a dynamic relationship can be used. 
How can the aid and information instruments 
of foreign policy help political systems main- 
tain and adapt themselves as they confront, 
generate, and absorb continuing transforma- 
tion? Existing knowledge about the condi- 
tions of political development might also be 
used to derive some instrumental answers 
to this question. For example, the economic 
approach would mean rigorous economic 
criteria for aid projects, such as those cur- 
rently employed: capital-output ratios, cost- 
benefit ratios, rate of marginal saving, rate of 
export expansion, foreign-exchange position, 
and the like. The administrative approach 
would suggest the whole range of technical- 
assistance activities In public administration 
and other fields that could improve the 
recipient governments’ output capacities at 
all levels of government. The social-system 
approach would suggest use of technical- 
assistance programs to develop the organiza- 
tional capacity of labor unions, local commu- 
nities, private cooperatives, professional and 
trade associations, newspapers, and the whole 
range of civic, educational, economic, and 
other groups that constitute a differentiated 
social infrastructure. The political-culture 
approach would suggest political education 
institutes; political education handbooks; 
in-service training schools; and politicization 
of “people to people,” participant-training, 
education, information, and other programs 
to inculcate democratic values, teach bar- 
gaining skills, and in general foster a demo- 
cratic political culture. 

The use of such instruments in specific in- 
stances would depend upon a wide variety of 
factors, such as other demands of foreign 
policy and—scarcely to be minimized—the 
experience and intuition of officials on the 
foreign scene and in Washington about the 
wisdom of the measures. But the scholars’ 
findings seem sufficiently solid today to be 
used as guides to suggest policy alternatives. 
At the very minimum they indicate some 
crucial new dimensions of the conditions of 
political development—dimensions that are 
not just economic and administrative but 
profoundly social and psychological, and that 
cannot be ignored by the policy-maker. 

II. POLITICAL-DEVELOPMENT DOCTRINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AID PROGRAM 


The remainder of this article describes, and 
frequently evaluates, political-development 
doctrines embodied in the United States eco- 
nomic and technical-assistance programs 
primarily during the period from the spring 
of 1962 to the spring of 1963. During that 
year we carried on fifty-four formal inter- 
views with officials from the Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) in Washing- 
ton and had dozens of conversations with 
other officials, in AID and elsewhere, involved 
in the aid policy process. In addition to the 
interviews a large body of published docu- 
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mentary material—laws, hearing testimony, 
speeches, administrative policy guidelines, 
manual orders and regulations, congressional 
reports, and various other kinds of agency 
memoranda—were surveyed for the study. 


A. Political development: a purpose but not 
a policy 

A dominant doctrine, especially among the 
highest officials, is that the overriding goal of 
of aid, as of all instruments of American 
foreign policy, is the creation of a “world 
community” of free and independent na- 
tions, “each free to work out its own institu- 
tions as it sees fit, but cooperating effectively 
in matters of common interest.” This goal 
should not be obscured even by important 
short- and middle-ranged considerations, 
such as the cold war, which “we should 
keep . in perspective as only one ele- 
ment in our continuing effort to achieve a 
viable world order.” To the objection that 
such a goal is beyond the capacity of the 
U.S. alone to achieve, the doctrine provides 
that “the United States must nonetheless 
play the leading role in shaping the his- 
tory of our time in that direction. This is 
both the burden and opportunity of our gen- 
eration in this country.” 

The political-development content of these 
statements of purpose is even clearer in other 
official declarations of basic purpose. In his 
1961 Foreign Aid Message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Kennedy spoke of the goals of “an en- 
larged community of free, stable, and self- 
reliant nations,” and “an environment in 
which the energies of struggling peoples can 
be devoted to constructive purposes in the 
world community.” In his 1962 Message he 
said, “Our new aid policy aims at strengthen- 
ing the political and economic independence 
of developing countries,“ and that it reaffirms 
“our nation’s basic interest in the develop- 
ment and freedom of other nations.” The 
President also declared, in his second State 
of the Union address, that the main goal of 
foreign aid is to help create . . a peaceful 
world community of free and independent 
states, free to choose their own future and 
their own system so long as it does not 
threaten the freedom of others.” Finally, the 
AID Program Guidance Manual (PGM) for 
1963 states explicitly that the goal of -id is 
to assist in the development “of a community 
of free nations cooperating on matters of mu- 
tual concern, basing their political systems 
on consent and progressing in economic wel- 
fare and social justice. Such a world offers 
the best prospect of security and peace for 
the United States.” 

The significance of this doctrine should 
not be minimized. Official U.S. aid state- 
ments do not have to stress such values as 
world community and independent, demo- 
cratic (i.e., based on consent) states. This 
doctrine is a result of a conscious choice— 
some argue an altogether utopian choice, 
Nor has the government always argued the 
case for aid in these terms. During the 
period from the outbreak of the Korean War 
until 1960, under the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 and its successors, there were few such 
statements. This doctrine is not meant to 
be mere rhetoric. It is a serious and con- 
stantly repeated goal of United States foreign 
policy. 

Yet these declarations bear little clear re- 
lation to specific aid objectives and programs. 
The a to political development that 
is most often relied upon to achieve these 
objectives is economic; and even it is only 
implicit. 

* * * + e 

The interview data reveal this gap still 
further. At least ten of the respondents 
spoke of the broad, overall objectives of aid, 
citing, in substance, the goal of a “world 
community of mutually independent and 
democratic nations.” Six of these ten took 
the line that to achieve this goal the best 
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course is “to pursue economic growth con- 
sistent with democratic institutions.” But 
they had not a single criterion, other than 
economic measures, that could serve as an 
instrumental guide or intellectual tcol with 
which to achieve this goal. Of the other four 
cases, two illustrate the fundamental am- 
biguity resulting from the statement of 
political-development goals at the abstract 
level and the absence of objectives, concepts, 
and instruments with which to implement 
them at the specific level. The chief plan- 
ning officer in one of the AID regions said, 
“You know, one thing I've never been clear 
about is what our fundamental policy is on 
the question of whether we're trying to pro- 
mote democracies or not.” 

The second statement is from an office di- 
rector in the Latin American region: “We're 
somewhat schizophrenic here. We want gov- 
ernments that are free and independent but 
also non-Communist. I suppose this makes 
our posture that we like them to be free to 
choose any type of government that won't 
ally with the Communists—preferably a 
democratic one.” 

These two officials have put their finger 
on a widespread phenomenon in AID: the 
absence of a clear connection between. the 
goal of the high-level policy statements 
helping to achieve a world community of 
independent nations based upon government 
by consent—and the real goals that they 
themselves, as operators, pursue. These two 
respondents have articulated this gap more 
than have the others, but it is there, in 
some measure, in almost every instance, 


b. Meanings of “political development” 


Not surprisingly, AID officials understood 
the term “political development” in various 
ways. This had been anticipated, but even 
so the meanings attached to the term were 
different from those expected. 

One of the most common responses was, 
in effect, that political development is anti- 
Communist, pro-American political stability. 
According to this interpretation, aid for po- 
litical development is aid for short-term po- 
litical purposes. Examples are aid to shore 
up a crumbling, pro-American government, 
or aid as a bribe for a military installation, 
or as a means of meeting a deficit in the 
country's balance of payments. These uses 
take little or no account of the economic 
development plans of the country, which are 
so dear to the hearts of many AID officials. 
In fact, they may hurt economic develop- 
ment. 

Another meaning is, in effect, economic 
development. When asked for a reaction to 
the notion of political development, the 
respondents approve, and then talk as if we 
were asking about economic development. 
A striking example of this was an official 
who said the Soviet Union was politically 
developed. When I pursued the point, it 
turned out he meant that the Soviets have a 
high standard of living. ‘Political-develop- 
ment function” means, in these cases, long- 
term rather than short-term aid; but it also 
means political development only in the sense 
of a purely economic approach. 

A variant of this theme is the frequently 
expressed idea that political development is 
the absence of political impediments to 
economic developments. Such impediments 
vary greatly, and range from governments 
whose fixation on stability saps the vitality 
of economic growth to radical political forces 
that divert resources away from economically 
useful activities. In all instances, however, 
“political development” in this sense is a 
means to achieve the end of economic de- 
velopment. The ultimate goal is economic 
rather than political development. 

Another, related, point is the real meaning 
for many Officials of the term “development.” 
AID stands for “Agency for International 
Development.” The concept of “develop- 
ment,“ we would argue, should include but 
not be limited to economic development. 
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Yet for a majority of respondents the real 
meaning of “development” is “economic de- 
velopment.” For them, the two terms are 
interchangeable; AID is, in effect, “Agency 
for International Economic Development.” 

Thus “political development” usually 
means either “short-term political,” or 
“economic development.” Nearly all AID 
Officials see the uses of aid primarily in 
terms of this dichotomy. As a result few 
officials even conceive of a third alternative 
namely, political development. The debate 
between the extremes of short-term, “un- 
economic,” political uses of aid, on the one 
hand, and long-term, economic, “nonpolit- 
ical uses,” on the other, seems to have 
hindered consideration of still other alter- 
natives, such as (long-term) political devel- 
opment. 

In addition, many AID administrators 
find it very difficult to think about society- 
wide political change systematically and 
analytically (as they often can about eco- 
nomic development). Those interviewed also 
found it almost impossible to deal concep- 
tually with the question of how aid in- 
struments might be used to effect “broad- 
seale political change.” They had a strong 
tendency to limit the meaning of political 
development entirely to leadership elites in 
the existing central government or to tuose 
elites, immediately surrounding the existing 
government, who might succeed it. Elites 
in other levels of government (provinces, 
local areas), nongovernmental elites, and 
nonelites were usually not considered part 
of the process of political development. All 
of these tendencies continued even after it 
was indicated to the respondents that what 
was meant by political development was 
long-term broad-scale change in the polit- 
ical system. 


C. Explicit attention to political development 


The number of places and persons in the 
aid establishment that are explicitly con- 
cerned about political development is not 
very large. However, it was possible to iden- 
tify three loci of such attention: research 
and planning units in the Department of 
State and AID; some very high-level elites; 
and a minority of the largely middle-level 
elites in AID interviewed for this study. 

1. Research and Planning Units: At least 
three research and planning units in the De- 
partment of State and AID devoted attention 
specifically to the question of political de- 
velopment. The Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (INR) of the Department of State 
had several papers prepared on the subject 
of political development and the relation of 
U.S. policy instruments toward it. Papers 
done for INR in 1962 by Richard Neustadt, 
Thomas McHale, Chester Bowles, and one 
unnamed author were circulated restrictedly 
in the executive branch in the fall of 1962; 
the paper done anonymously, “Creating Al- 
lies for Socioeconomic Progress with Political 
Stability in Latin America,” was, by our 
standards, very good. It said that the mili- 
tary, the labor unions, and the universities 
and secondary schools are potential allies of 
the U.S. for “progress with political stabil- 
ity.” and that therefore the U.S. might well 
try to strengthen them by channeling finan- 
cial assistance through them. 

The paper by Neustadt effectively argued 
the case for more attention to political de- 
velopment, but it did not do much else. The 
McHale paper restated the familiar notion 
that there are fundamental social and atti- 
tudinal differences between “folk” and ur- 
ban” cultures of which U.S. policy-makers 
must take cognizance. Bowles’ piece fairly 
pointed out, with some implications for pol- 
icy, that most of the developing countries 
are primarily agricultural. INR also com- 
missioned at least two social scientists to do 
case studies of political development in in- 
dividual countries. Professor Phillip Taylor 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
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International Studies, a political scientist, 
did one on Venezuela; and Dr. McHale, an 
economist with a private economic consult- 
ing firm, wrote another on the Philippines. 
To our knowledge neither report has been 
made public. 

The Policy Planning Staff of the Depart- 
ment of State has also been interested in po- 
litical development. One member of this 
staff has written on the subject and was 
perhaps the man most often identified by aid 
personnel as a responsible government of- 
ficial who was interested in and knowledge- 
able about political development. However, 
he himself was not sanguine about the 
amount of influence that aid can have on 
political development. Moreover, like most 
State Department personnel, he had a strong 
proclivity to view political development in 
terms of short-term rather than long-term 
political change, in terms of elites only rather 
than the political system at large, and to con- 
sider only specific political development ac- 
tivities rather than the maximization of the 
political-development implications accom- 
panying all assistance activities. 

In AID, a major point at which a political- 
development concern was in evidence was the 
Program Coordination Staff (PCS), especially 
its Policy Planning Staff. The Program 
Guidance Manual (1962) for FY 1964 has 
some general statements In the text to the 
effect that political development ought to be 
a consideration in planning the aid program 
for each country. Multiyear planning is en- 
couraged, The Manuel sets out a framework 
for the development of “LAS’s” (Long Range 
Assistance Strategies) for twelve countries, 
some elements of which are to be applied to 
all countries, in the “CAP’s” (Country 
Assistance Programs) and “GP's” (Goals 
Plans). Attention to political development 
is considerably greater here than in other 
manual order material we saw. The Program 
Guidance Manual (PGM) asks that, when 
planning country programs, current U.S. ob- 
jectives and policies be analyzed to see 
whether economic and political objectives 
are coincidental; whether these objectives 
are the same for the U.S. as for the countries’ 
leaders; and if they differ, whether the U.S. 
should try to change them. It then asks 
that certain kinds of analyses be made of 
trends in the country—not only economic, 
but also social, political, and administrative 
analyses: 

“Aid gains in effectiveness as it supports 
groups that seek the goal of development. 
The purposes of our aid programs include 
the encouragement of the forward-looking 
elements in and out of government, and of 
political, social and educational reforms 
which advance the growth of a free and open 
society. Moreover, progress toward the nar- 
rower goal of self-sustained economic growth 
depends upon the and change of at- 
titudes and institutions which fall within 
the social, political, and administrative 
sphere. For these reasons, a thorough anal- 
ysis of the social, political and administra- 
tive characteristics of the country and iden- 
tification of priority U.S. goals in these areas 
is of fundamental importance for an effec- 
tive long-range assistance strategy.” 

The text is supplemented on this point by 
an annex entitled “Political, Social, and 
Economic Appraisal,” which suggests a num- 
ber of specific questions this kind of anal- 
ysis should consider. These questions deal 
with dimensions of political development 
that few official documents treat in such de- 
tail, namely, the social-system and political- 
culture dimensions. A partial outline of 
the annex, with selected excerpts, suggests 
how far in advance of other guidelines this 
framework is: 

1. Survey of broad social, political, and 
administrative characteristics of the country. 

(a) What are the broad social characteris- 
tics? 

(1) attitudes towards change 
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(2) culture, education, and related factors 
affecting development 

(3) stratification 

(4) national unity 

(b) What are the general political char- 
acteristics of the country? 

(1) relationship between political leader- 
sihp and important segments of the popula- 
tion 

(a) Is the government responsive? 

(b) Is a feeling of participation, of will- 
ingness to sacrifice, present? 

(c) Key groups—how does their attitude 
toward government affect the ability of the 
government to implement policies? 

(d) Does center-local relationship support 
initiative and coordination? 

(2) political recruitment and competition 

(3) articulation of popular demands 

“What role do the following play? .. .” 

(a) press 

(b) military 

(c) parties 

(d) religious organizations 

(e) labor, business, farmers’ organizations 

(f) aristocrats 

(4) strength and stability of present gov- 
ernment 

(5) ideology, competence, and integrity 

(c) What are the general administrative 
characteristics of the country? 

(1) How adequate to development tasks is 
the basic administrative organization and 
procedural set-up? 

(2) How adequate to development tasks 
are the caliber and attitudes of administra- 
tive personnel? 

(3) What is the political climate of public 
administration? 

(4) What are the country’s major social 
and political goals within the next few years 
or decade? 

2. Statement of LAS social anq political 
goals and [their] relation to total country 
strategy. 

(a) Within the context of [the survey 
outlined] above, what should U.S. strategy 
view as the most important social and politi- 
cal goals in the country? 

“What social, political or administrative 
changes would be feasible within the next 
five or ten years in order to alleviate major 
problems identified above, or to start or ac- 
celerate desirable trends?” 

(1) political and social goals 

“Identification of desirable social and po- 
litical goals for another country and culture 
inevitably requires making some value judg- 
ments. While particular U.S., British or 
Western European institutions or practices 
may not be either feasible or desirable 
models for other countries, the United States 
is not indifferent to the direction of social 
and political development in AID-assisted 
countries. Since Judgments of some kind 
are essential, it is preferable that they be 
systematic, considered, and prior to events 
rather than ad hoc in response to events” 
(1022.2, B5). 

(2) political and social impediments to 
economic growth 

(3) relationship between U.S. and host 
country statements of goals. 

(b) What is the optimal balance for the 
total country program between more im- 
mediately productive types of economic in- 
vestment, and use of resources to promote 
social/political goals which may have only 
indirect and long-run economic impact? 

(1) conflicting and complementary goals 

(2) level of social investment where de- 
mand is intense 

(3) level of social investment where de- 
mand is not intense 

Another annex, “Analysis of Self-Help and 
Social Development,” also displays concern 
for political development. It provides a list 
of “standard political and social items” that 
the country team might consider. . and 
either indicate the country’s performance, or 
explain why the item is not particularly 
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relevant to an analysis of self-help in the 
country.” The items listed are land and 
income distribution, taxation system, ele- 
mentary and general education, welfare pro- 
grams, and political organization and popu- 
lar participation. Each of these five items 
is elaborated in a paragraph. The para- 
graph attached to the last item asks the 
right questions, if somewhat repetitively: 

"Whatever the nature of the present polit- 
ical system, is there a discernible trend to- 
ward bridging the gap between the local 
community and the national political super- 
structure? Are political participation and 
leadership becoming more broadly based? 
Are responsible opposition elements permit- 
ted to articulate their views of public needs 
and are there constitutional means by which 
they can gain office? Is there increasing 
willingness to accept electoral results as 
legitimate? If there is no responsible op- 
position, or if existing opposition is not per- 
mitted to operate freely, can different policy 
views be expressed and considered within 
the government? Are civil liberties (speech, 
press, assembly, worship, fair and speedy 
trial, freedom from arbitrary arrest and im- 
prisonment) clearly defined and increasingly 
respected?” 

Most of these questions in this guidelines 
manual are asked for the first time. Before 
this document was published nobody, either 
in the field or in Washington, had much 
guidance on questions they should be asking 
or concepts they could or should be using. 
Regarding his experience in Thailand, Neus- 
tadt wrote: “What of Washington? To 
judge from questions asked, reports re- 
quested, through the various channels to our 
Mission staffs, your town had not, as of De- 
cember last, given much guidance on or 
voiced much interest in political analysis be- 
yond the range of plots and personalities. As 
one Official put it: ‘We don't get many in- 
quiries from any quarter: we pretty much 
have to guess what they want.’ This cer- 
tainly is not conclusive on the frames of ref- 
erence held in Washington. But it is rather 
suggestive.” 

Because the PGM appeared in August 1962 
(after “December last,” i.e., 1961), one may 
hope that there has been some improvement 
in the situation Neustadt characterized. 
However, at the conclusion of this study 
there was considerable reason to believe that 
there is still not “much guidance” or “much 
interest” in political development from 
Washington. Even within the Program Co- 
ordination Staff, the office which produced 
the PGM, it is doubtful that the importance 
of political-development guidelines was fully 
accepted. The specific political-development 
concepts and lists of criteria elaborated at 
length in the full-length (several hundred 
pages) PGM (1962) are nowhere visible in 
a condensed (forty-nine pages) version of 
the Manual distributed for Agency and pub- 
lic use. The absence of these concepts is 
significant because the condensation is pre- 
sented as a statement. . of the 
principles which guide U.S. economic assist- 
ance programs.” Political-development con- 
cepts are almost totally absent from the fac- 
tors that the Program Coordination Staff said 
in May 1963 determine official aid strategies 
and types of economic assistance. 


2. Highest-Level Foreign Policy Elites: A 
second locus of explicit attention to political 
development is found in a few individuals at 
the highest level of the U.S, foreign-aid 
policy elite. Secretary of State Rusk, for 
example, urges that aid be used to help 
establish “free institutions ... and... de- 
velopment of the individual and family 
status and dignity.” Former Assistant Sec- 
retary Edwin Martin says that the USS. 
should “support and work with groups who 
cherish democratic values and constitutional 
government.” When he was the first As- 
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sistant Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Philip H. Coombs ar- 

to have as many as forty students 
from Angola and Mozambique brought to 
the U.S, to study at Lincoln University. 
He assumed that these countries would be 
independent before very long, although no 
one knew exactly when. After independence, 
they would need qualified people, including 
political leaders, if another Congo were to 
be avoided. In countries like these with 
small elite populations, an investment in the 
education and socialization to democratic 
values and practices of only forty students 
seemed likely to pay rich dividends for po- 
litical development. The State Department 
watched with interest the activities of the 
Institute of Political Education in Costa 
Rica, a privately-financed school for young 
Latin American politicians. While avoiding 
any formal official commitment, the State 
Department lent moral support to the Insti- 
tute and to the efforts of private American 
groups who helped finance it. 

Chester Bowles, formerly the President's 
Special Representative and Adviser on Afri- 
can, Asian, and Latin American Affairs, and 
now Ambassador to India, is one of the few 
very high-level officials consciously and ex- 
plicitly attentive to the problem of political 
development. “True development,” Bowles 
has said, must be not only “economic and 
social,” but political as well... political in 
terms of domestic institutions which create 
an informed and constructively motivated 
citizenry.” “Institution-building” is a goal 
of many, but few are those who see it as 
part of a strategy for political development. 
An exception is former Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Organization Af- 
fairs Harlan Cleveland (now Ambassador to 
NATO). He has said, for example, “We know 
that the most useful measuring rods in de- 
velopment are those which measure the 
building of institutions, rather than those 
which measure only production, trade or na- 
tional income. We know that technicians 
who leave institutions behind are good tech- 
nicians, and technicians who just leave tech- 
niques are bad technicians—even if every- 
body loves them and they are fairly dripping 
with cultural empathy. We know that the 
vigorous effort by almost all technical spe- 
clalists to exclude politics from their calcula- 
tions is doomed to failure.” 

There are still others who could be men- 
tioned. But they are a small minority. By 
and large the high-level officials do not give 
attention to the analysis of political devel- 
opment prior-to-events rather than ad hoc 
in response to events; nor do they recognize 
again prior-to-events, “the importance of 
political advancement as a central [or even 
a peripheral] aspect of foreign policy and 
operations.” 

3. Middle-Level Elites.— The Interview 
Sample: The third locus of attention to po- 
litical development is found in the interview 
sample. Among these fifty-four officials, 
nearly all of whom are middle-level elites, 
a minority of seventeen—not quite one- 
third—may be said to display some atten- 
tion to political development. These are offi- 
cials who give some indication of having 
thought about political development suffi- 
ciently that it might influence some of their 
aid decisions. These seventeen display doc- 
trines corresponding to approaches to politi- 
cal development in the following propor- 
tions: legal-formal, none; economic, six; ad- 
ministrative, nine; social-system, seventeen; 
political-culture, thirteen. 

It is notable that the legal-formal approach 
is nowhere in evidence. Thus among not 
only the academicians but also these oper- 
ators, legal-formal concepts of political de- 
velopment are not regarded as useful. It 
may be observed here that there is little 
evidence in this entire study that Banfleld's 
charge, “Our faith that democracy can regen- 
erate the world without coercion has led us 
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to try one legal or institutional gadget after 
another,” is accurate with respect to the at- 
titudes of AID administrators. The vast ma- 
jority of our evidence suggests little tend- 
ency to try to achieve political development 
by legal-formal means. 

The administrative approach is expressed 
primarily in the stress on stability, or order 
for its own sake. This view is that aid 
should assist administrative apparatuses to 
cope with any disorder; there is less concern 
that it help them cope with and generate 
social transformation. This doctrine is 
found equally among generalists and public 
administration specialists—often more vehe- 
mently and with less sophistication among 
the former than the latter. Among the 
specialists, the administrative approach ex- 
presses itself specifically in references to the 
need for more public services, public-safety 
programs, and public administration in 
general. 

It is frequently suggested that American 
foreign-aid doctrine and policy give a dis- 

onate amount of emphasis and re- 
sources to aid programs in administration as 
such. This is not quite correct. David S. 
Brown has pointed out that only about eight 
percent of U.S. technical-assistance funds 
from 1945 to 1963 went for public adminis- 
tration. Given the demands put on ad- 
ministrative apparatuses by social mobiliza- 
tion, it can well be argued, as Brown does, 
that the quantity of aid resources devoted 
to public administration in its various 
forms should be increased rather than de- 
creased. First, however, other weaknesses of 
the administrative-approach doctrine should 
be corrected. One weakness is that pro- 
grams of public administration are no more 
part of a strategy of political development 
than are most other technical-assistance 
programs. This should change. Moreover, 
the general stress on order and stability for 
their own sakes should give way to a more 
adequate political-development strategy, 
such as one that helps political systems to 
cope with and generate continuing trans- 
formation. 

Expressions of the social-system and politi- 
cal-culture approaches are primarily at the 
level of (a) group life (e.g., development of 
alternatives to existing political power 
groups, land reform, institution-building, 
support of groups fostering democratic 
values and constitutional government), or 
(b) attitude change among adults (e.g., the 
Political Education Institute in Costa Rica, 
diplomatic pressure urging military juntas 
to hold elections, as in Peru in 1962 and 
Guatemala in 1963). A third possibility— 
childhood, especially schooltime, socializa- 
tion—does not appear to have been tried. 
Perhaps it cannot be tried because this area 
is too sensitive and politically dangerous for 
US. foreign policy to become involved in it. 
Yet in light of the apparent importance of 
political socialization for political develop- 
ment, the mere existence of this lacuna is 
significant. For it means either that an im- 
portant dimension of political development 
is imaccessible to influence by the instru- 
ments of foreign policy, or that an important 
opportunity for such influence is not being 
used. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to state that I favor 
the current U.S. foreign aid program au- 
thorization. I believe economies and cuts 
can be made in the amounts, but US. 
military and economic foreign aid is 
clearly necessary for our U.S. security, 
and the defense and progress of the 
free world. We in the United States, 
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with our power and stability, must stand 
behind our friends and allies who are in 
the developing countries and who are in 
danger from infiltration and terrorism 
at home, and aggression from abroad. 

Likewise the United States must help 
the people of emerging and new countries 
to develop if we are to maintain our posi- 
tion as the leaders of the world for free- 
dom, peace, and progress, better living 
conditions, and education for all. We 
citizens of the United States have a 
world responsibility that we should not 
neglect, and cannot avoid, except at our 
peril and the increase of tyranny. 

I am strongly opposed to the proposed 
2-year U.S. foreign aid authorization 
provision. It is my firm belief that a 1- 
year authorization which coincides with 
the annual Federal budget, prepared for 
each Government fiscal year, should be 
continued. The Development Loan 
Fund and the Alliance for Progress on 
my position would remain at 5-year au- 
thorizations but even on these, we must 
make sure that this does not develop 
loose handling, if so, we should return to 
1-year basis. 

The U.S. foreign aid program causes 
a fight and hot dispute in Congress each 
year. Itshould. The dangers are great, 
and the security of the American peo- 
ple is at stake. 

The world in these days changes fast, 
and U.S. foreign policy must be ham- 
mered out constantly to meet these seri- 
ous problems on an immediate basis. 

To decide the exact amount needed to 
be authorized for U.S. foreign affairs 
programs throughout the world for 2 
years, by multiplying the current year’s 
authorization by the simple number of 
2, is pure folly. No man, no Federal 
administration, and no Congress is that 
smart, and I am sure the world will not 
stand still to fit into such simple arith- 
metic calculations. It is pure nonsense 
to multiply the various authorizations by 
a doubling process as there are many 
categories and varieties of aid in many 
countries. The authorization process 
then becomes a formality, and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee is put on the 
shelf for 2 years, while the House 
Appropriations Committee with annual 
legislation then takes over jurisdiction 
to set the foreign policy. 

Is this basic change of U.S. foreign 
policy administration good? My answer 
is definitely “No.” I oppose this weak- 
ening of the U.S. Congress. This bill will 
result in a real “heyday” for all bureau- 
crats. If this procedure of 2-year au- 
thorizations is good for such a serious 
field as foreign policy, why shouldn’t the 
U.S. Congress adopt the same rule for 
all Federal Government departments, 
bureaus, and agencies? This would open 
the gates wide for bureaucracy and effec- 
tively remove the control of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people. 

When the 2-year authorization bill is 
passed for U.S. foreign aid, it becomes an 
open promise and a red apple, held out to 
all comers for the next year. It plainly 
states that U.S. lavish generosity will be 
continued regardless of the progress of 
the Vietnam war, inflation, or problems 
at home. The die will be cast to give 
U.S. foreign affairs programs precedence 
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over all other programs, war, progress or 
peace, by this prior commitment of the 
U.S. Congress. This procedure will be 
fair notice that the supervision and in- 
spection of U.S. foreign aid policy by the 
U.S. Congress as an overall policy will be 
cut down 50 percent. It will also mean 
that the weight and policymaking power 
of the bureaucrats is being increased that 
much in determining U.S. policy abroad. 

I should like to point out some other 
provisions of the foreign aid bill that I 
think should be specifically mentioned. 
I first refer to section 620(n) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1966. Last year 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
placed a provision in the act that I 
thought was better and stronger, but the 
conferees on the Senate-House confer- 
ence committee, in adopting the confer- 
ence report, changed the language so 
that (n) reads: 

In view of the aggression of North Vietnam, 


the President shall consider denying assist- 
ance. 


And so forth. The managers on the 
part of the House accepted the argument 
that negotiations on this matter of re- 
cipient countries of U.S. aid, would be 
more effective if there was not a rigid re- 
quirement that aid be terminated. I fa- 
vored the position last year, that U.S. aid 
by statute should be terminated for any 
recipient countries of U.S. aid, who trade, 
or assist North Vietnam. 

The bill that we have now before us 
contains the following stronger language 
which I firmly favor: 


(n) In view of the aggression of North 
Vietnam, no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country which has 
failed to take appropriate steps, not later 
than sixty days after the date of enactment 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1965— 

(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to North Viet- 
nam— 

(i) any items of economic assistance. 

(ii) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic en- 
ergy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

(iil) amy other equipment, materials, or 
commodities; and 

(B) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from North Viet- 
nam. 


I want to point out further specific 
prohibitions against furnishing U.S. as- 
sistance in section 620 of the foreign aid 
bill: 

Sec. 620. PROHIBITIONS AGAINST FURNISH- 
ING ASSISTANCE — * * * 

. ` * . . 

(i) No assistance shall be provided under 
this or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, to any 
country which the President determines is 
engaging in or preparing for aggressive mili- 
tary efforts, or is participating officially in 
any international conference to plan activi- 
ties involving insurrection or subversion, 
directed against— 

(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance under 
this or any other Act, or 
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(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 
until the President determines that such 
military efforts or preparations have ceased, 
or such participation has ceased, and he re- 
ports to the Congress that he has received 
assurances satisfactory to him that such 
military efforts or preparations will not be 
renewed, or that such participation will not 
be renewed or repeated. This restriction 
may not be waived pursuant to any authority 
contained in this Act. 

„ * * » * 

L(1) No assistance shall be provided under 
this Act after December 31, 1966, to the gov- 
ernment of any less developed country which 
has failed to enter into an agreement with 
the President to institute the investment 
guaranty program under section 221(b) (1) 
of this Act, providing protection against the 
specific risks of inconvertibility under sub- 
paragraph (A), and expropriation or con- 
fiscation under subparagraph (B), of such 
section 221(b)(1)] 

(1) The President shall consider denying 
assistance under this Act to the government 
of any less developed country which, after 
December 31, 1966, has failed to enter into 
an agreement with the President to institute 
the investment guaranty program under sec- 
tion 221(b) (1) of this Act, providing protec- 
tion against the specific risks of inconverti- 
bility under subparagraph (A), and expro- 
priation or confiscation under subparagraph 
(B), of such section 221(b) (1). 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Topp]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, in the 
course of the debate on the foreign aid 
authorization bill, it has been clearly 
brought out that the purpose of the pro- 
grams is to assist the development of 
other nations so that their citizens may 
lead fruitful, meaningful, and peaceful 
lives. It has become equally clear that 
this purpose bill will not be achieved 
without economic progress, which in turn 
provides increasing resources per person 
in the developing countries. 

But one point must be made very clear: 
Neither the United States, nor any nation 
in this world, has the resources required 
to guarantee increasing per capita in- 
comes in most developing nations as long 
as the present worldwide population ex- 
plosion continues. 

To suggest otherwise is to delude both 
ourselves and our friends. We must be 
careful to avoid an escalation of expecta- 
tion—for to falsely increase the expecta- 
tions ourselves and our friends will result 
in turning our hopes into disillusionment, 
and our friends into enemies. 

We must be realistic. This Congress 
has been so. We have authorized the use 
of counterpart funds for meeting the 
population explosion. We have recog- 
nized that food for freedom will not pre- 
vent mass starvation 10 years from now 
unless steps are taken to bring popula- 
tion growth into line with growth of food 
supplies. And in our foreign aid, we 
have begun to recognize that assistance, 
upon request of the nation involved, in 
family planning programs is an integral 
and essential ingredient of a viable de- 
velopment program. 

This is why I am pleased that AID 
has seen fit to utilize some of its dollar 
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appropriations for family planning as- 
sistance. This was started in a timid 
way. Now it is time for AID to move 
more rapidly and to provide dollar as- 
sistance to all aspects of the program. 
The agency should fill every reasonable 
request for material assistance to family 
planning programs, which it receives. I 
trust it will do so, as there is nothing in 
this bill to prevent it and in the context 
and purpose of the legislation, it is clearly 
necessary. 

I should like to explain briefly why 
I am so concerned that AID move more 
rapidly in the area of family planning. 
Let us assume per capita income in the 
less developed countries averages $100 
per capita per year. In these countries, 
there are about 2.2 billion people. The 
population of these countries is increas- 
ing by about 50 million per year. Simply 
to maintain present per capita income, 
total income in these countries must in- 
crease by about $5 billion per year. Ata 
return on capital of 15 percent per 
annum, it will require a capital invest- 
ment of $33 billion to provide this in- 
crease of $5 billion in income. And the 
capital investment will have to grow at 
least as rapidly as the populations. 

Clearly, these staggering sums are not 
available. Clearly, in the absence of a 
reduction in the rate of population 
growth, poverty will increase. Clearly, 
it is utterly unrealistic to promote the 
possibility of economic development, 
without slowing down these rates of 
population growth. 

Now, do we have the resources to pro- 
vide family planning services to those 
who wantthem? The answer is unequiv- 
ocally, “Yes.” The estimated cost of 
providing these services is between 10 
and 30 cents per head of population per 
year, depending upon the other maternal 
and child health services which are pro- 
vided at the same time. The total sum is 
between $220 and $660 million. So $1 on 
family planning is as effective as $50 to 
$100 without ‘amily planning. This 
should be taken into consideration in 
allocating our AID dollars, since they 
are limited, and they should go to those 
people whom they can help, and not 
where they will be wasted. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I 
insert remarks delivered, off the cuff by 
a noted economist, Dr. Stephen Enke, 
as his own opinions at a Partners for 
Progress conference held in Washing- 
ton on May 5, 1966: 

Economists have not contributed very 
much to the problem analysis of population 
growth and economic development, I am 
ashamed to say this, because what is badly 
needed here are more numbers, more numer- 
ical analysis. 

This brings me to the point that most gov- 
ernments view economic development in 
terms of raising per capita income. Now, per 
capita income is a ratio. It is gross national 
product, the enumerator, and population the 
denominator. 

If you want to raise the ratio one way is to 
make the numerator go up and have the 
denominator go down. Now, we obviously 
are not going to reduce population, 

So the real issue is— 

Should we spend our resources in economic 


development programs, in mostly accelerat- 
ing the increase in output, in the numerator, 
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or using resources to slow the rate of popu- 
lation growth. 

Now, any superficial analysis would indi- 
cate that if I want to take, say a million dol- 
lars of resources to increase output, I can 
put them either into factories, dams or irri- 
gation ditches, and so on, or I can put that 
money into family planning clinics— 

The effect on per capita is just about a 
hundred times greater if you spend the mil- 
lion dollars worth of resources on slowing 
population growth rather than trying to in- 
crease the output. Work on the denomi- 
nator and not on the numerator, that is part 
of the message. 

This number of a unit cf one hundred de- 
pends on about three parameters—any 
parameter could be wrong Ly a factor of two. 
If they are all wrong, it would still be about 
twelve times to one which is not bad. 

If they are all in favor of my argument It 
would be eight hundred to one. I think one 
hundred to one is conservative. This is not 
an argument that one only spends economic 
development resources slowing population 
growth, 

The argument is that one uses resources to 
slow population growth and to have dams, 
factories and all of the rest of it. You have 
to do both, and we will get to the balance 
question in a little while. 

An economically operated planned parent- 
hood campaign should cost roughly a dollar 
a year per acceptor, or per practitioner, de- 
pending on the mix of contraceptive methods 
used. This dollar estimate assumes it is the 
Coil they are using because this is most eco- 
nomical over a period of time, far more than 
the pill; with a well-decided economical mix 
of methods, about a dollar a year per accep- 
tor, or per member of a clinic. 

If you want an adequate program which 
will say cut the birth rate by about one- 
third, you are going to get about one person 
out of ten of the total practicing control 
effectively. 

This is equivalent to saying that the cost 
of an effective, adequately sized program is 
about ten cents a year per head of population 
in the country. 

So if you look at it—it is interesting then 
to take countries like Brazil, India and 
Egypt—what would happen if they did spend 
ten cents a head of population on family 
planning clinics and so on? 

What would this represent in the economic 
development budget? 

You look at the so-called developing coun- 
tries and you will find that ten cents per 
head, if spent on planned parenthood, would 
represent about one percent of what is spent 
on all economic development programs. 

This is true of Brazil, Egypt, or any where 
else. 

One percent, if they would use it, would 
do the work of the other ninety-nine, would 
be as effective as the other ninety-nine. 

First, it is worth remembering because few 
people understand it. 

Now, a million dollars of resources will be 
at one time more effective in raising per 
capita income if spent in slowing population 
growth rather than increasing output growth. 
It takes about a dollar per practitioner of 
birth control per year. 

You have to have about one out of ten 
people in the country practicing birth con- 
trol to have some effective program. That is 
ten cents per head of population. 

That is about one percent of what most 
backward countries are now spending alto- 
gether on all kinds of economic development. 

This is kind of interesting. 

Now, rather more subtle, which I should 
not attempt here, but I will, is that it is not 
just a question of saturation. We are always 
thinking of the Ganges Valley, the Nile Val- 
ley, for instance, of being saturated with 
people. We see a problem there. 

But really the high birth rate is a matter 
of interest even in the Amazon which has 
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a lot of the same sort of resources going on 
for miles—it is bad to have so high a birth 
rate. 

The argument is sort of like this— 

If the birth rate is sort of like forty per 
thousand a year and if the result of popula- 
tion increase is doubled about every twenty- 
five to thirty years, or so, you have to dou- 
ble your stock, so-called, or double your 
technological level to stay ahead. 

It is the pace at which the population 
grows that matters. 

Let’s examine a country that is develop- 
ing fairly rapidly. The death rate falls fast. 
The birth rate remains the same. There- 
fore, the rate of natural increase is high. 

How long can they do it, is the question. 
For a while, yes. 

Take India again—if they go on like 
they are at present, it would mean eight 
times, eight times as many people in a hun- 
dred years. That is just impossible. 

One of two things has to happen. The 
birth rate has to come down and/or the 
death rate has to go up. That is just all 
there is to it. 

How do they die? They are not going to 
die of high food consumption. They are not 
going to die out of going in swimming pools, 

They are going to die of all the unpleas- 
ant things that happen to poor and starv- 
ing people. 

So anybody who argues against advanc- 
ing as rapidly as possible planned parent- 
hood is arguing for death by starvation. He 
may not realize that but he is. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. MCDOWELL]. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 15570, the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1966. 

Since the time mankind first inhabited 
this planet by His divine will, there has 
been and ever will be a world of change, 
diversity, contrast, and contradiction. 
Common to all civilizations, past and 
present, is the fact that humanity has 
been confronted with three great and 
mortal forces—fever, famine, and war. 
History offers solid evidence that nations 
have from time to time diverted their 
national resources and their manpower 
from that side of life which contributes 
to the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
growth and peaceful and physical well- 
being in order to pursue conquest and to 
maintain their armaments. The tapping 
of man’s sources of strength for expand- 
ing the priceless benefits of education 
and for providing adequate and safe 
shelter, food, and protection from disease 
and natural disasters, has frequently 
given way to the reckless inflation and 
dissipation of energies toward the useless 
destruction of man, bird, and beast. 

Throughout the vast areas of the 
world, an immense burden of poverty, 
hunger, illiteracy, and disease weighs 
heavily upon millions of people. These 
circumstances have contributed to unrest 
and chaos. They have spawned the acts 
of terror and violence and exploitation of 
men, women, and innocent children. It 
is not strange, then, that dissatisfaction 
with the world in which we live and the 
determination to realize one that shall be 

- better characterizes the yearnings and 
the mood of mankind in the receding 
years of the 20th century. 

Not too many years ago, the freedoms 
enjoyed and cherished by Americans, the 
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British, and other free peoples were chal- 
lenged by ruthless Nazi and Fascist dic- 
tators and aggressors. When World War 
II ended, victor and vanquished alike 
pondered in great sadness their mindless 
wisdom as their lands laid ravaged, their 
resources spent, and millions of their 
youth slain. It is paradoxical and pa- 
thetic that men, capable of exercising 
their intellect and reason and of prac- 
ticing the religion of peace, still fail to 
recognize that those who pursue the re- 
ligion of war and conquest breed only 
self-conceit, intolerance, and crimes 
upon humanity. 

A little more than 18 years ago, Con- 
gress met in joint session to act on Presi- 
dent Truman’s urgent proposal to aid 
Greece which was appealing for Ameri- 
can assistance in preserving her govern- 
ment and her freedoms from Soviet Rus- 
sia’s menacing and aggressive tenden- 
cies. President Truman told the Con- 
gress: N 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. In help- 
ing free and independent nations to main- 
tain their freedom, the United States will 
be giving effect to the principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 


President Truman’s remarks to the 80th 
Congress are as timely as the news re- 
ports in our daily newspapers. In 1948, it 
was Greece, where Communist terrorists 
reinforced by infiltration from the north 
and abetted by Moscow, were attempting 
to disrupt the Greek nation. Today it is 
South Vietnam where an armed aggres- 
sor, the Vietcong controlled and sup- 
ported by Hanoi and incited by Red 
China, is trying to forcefully impose its 
will on South Vietnam. 

The free world’s adversaries are those 
who preach and practice world commu- 
nism—adversaries as treacherous as 
freemen have ever faced. Their aim, 
cloaked in every conceivable form of de- 
ception and brought to bear with skill 
and cunning, is to systematically harass, 
isolate, and crush the United States, her 
allies, and other struggling young na- 
tions where freedom flourishes. In 
southeast Asia, the Chinese Communists 
under Mao Tse-tung have created the 
strategy and the techniques of isolating 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, which 
they have designated as “rural areas of 
the world,” together with the indus- 
trialized West, which they describe as 
“cities,” with the ultimate objective of 
complete subjection to their rule. The 
immediate and crucial test of this Com- 
munist offensive against freedom is, of 
course, in Vietnam. 

THE EFFORTS OF OTHER AID-GIVING COUNTRIES 


In total, the Western industrialized 
countries have been providing about $6 
billion in official aid“ official, bilateral 
flows of financial resources—to develop- 
ing countries in each of the last 4 years— 
1960 to 1964. The United States in 1964 
furnished about 60 percent of the total 
of the $6 billion—other countries, 40 per- 
cent—or about 0.56 percent of the U.S. 
gross national product for that year. 
Three other nations furnished an addi- 
tional 30 percent; France 15 percent, the 
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United Kingdom and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany 7 to 8 percent each. As 
a percentage of gross national product, 
French aid was almost twice as high as 
the United States, while the United King- 
dom and Germany were slightly lower. 

The United Kingdom and Canada give 
better loan terms than the United States. 
The former nations can make loans with- 
out interest, while the latter nation has 
adopted International Development As- 
sociation terms for some of its lending; 
that is, 50-year maturity and a 10-year 
grace period and interest at three- 
fourths of 1 percent. 

Of the $6 billion of 1964, $1.8 billion 
was in the form of loans. About $4.2 
billion of the $6 billion was in the 
form of grants; and $1.2 billion of 
the $4.2 billion represented agricul- 
tural surplus commodities given by 
the United States. Another $1 billion 
represented grerts for technical assist- 
ance and related purposes. These in- 
clude large sums which were, in effect, 
subsidies to the government of countries 
recently independent which maintained 
the employment of former British, 
French, and Belgian civil servants who 
had been a part of the colonial admin- 
istration. 

Of the remaining $1.6 billion of the 
total grants of $4.2 billion, about $0.4 
billion consisted of constributions to 
multilateral institutions. The most im- 
portant of these are the European De- 
velopment Fund of the European Eco- 
nomic Community—largely for the ben- 
efit of African countries formerly under 
French and Belgian administration as- 
sociated with the European Economic 
Community—the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, the International Devel- 
opment Association, and the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. The 
Development Assistance Committee has 
14 members; United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Japan, 
Canada, the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, 
and Portugal. This indicates the inter- 
national interest in foreign assistance. 

There have been international ar- 
rangements made for 10 developing 
countries by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. There are two Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development consortia for India and 
Pakistan; two Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
consortia for Turkey and Greece; and 
six International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development consultative 
groups for Colombia, Malaysia, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Thailand, and Tunisia. 

Members of the India consortium 
make available about $1 billion per year 
of which the United States share is 42 
percent—other countries, 58 percent; 
members of the Pakistan consortium 
make available over $400 million per 
year, of which the U.S. share is 49 per- 
cent—other countries, 51 percent; and 
pledges to the Turkey consortium total 
$300 million per year, of which the 
United States puts up 47 percent—other 
countries, 53 percent. 
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To summarize, foreign aid by other 
major countries shows the following 
breakdown: 

French aid amounted to $840 million 
in 1964. This is a decline from a 1962 
total of almost $1 billion. 1965 French 
aid was slightly less than 1 percent of 
the total French gross national product. 
Three-fourths of this aid was in the 
form of grants, almost all of these grants 
were to former colonies in Africa. 

British aid amounted to $500 million 
in 1964. There has been a small, irreg- 
ular increase during recent years. This 
total is about 0.5 percent of the total 
British gross national product for that 
year. Most of their aid is concerned 
with nations in the Commonwealth. 

German aid amounted to $460 million 
in 1964. This was a decrease from the 
high point in 1961 of over $600 million— 
less than 0.5 percent of gross national 
product and 65 percent of this aid was in 
the form of loans. 

Japanese aid amounted to $180 million 
in 1964. This was 0.25 percent of their 
total gross national product. Most of 
this aid is in the form of indemnifica- 
tion and reparations payments and 
loans. 

Canadian aid amounted to $130 mil- 
lion in 1964. This represents 0.30 per- 
cent of the total gross national product 
for that year. There has been a marked 
increase in Canadian aid and commit- 
ments are rising as well. 

There have always been and will con- 
tinue to be those bitter critics of foreign 
aid, both within and outside the Con- 
gress, who have never favored giving any 
U.S. aid to foreign countries. Most 
of these critics have always pro- 
claimed that American tax dollars 
should be used only for the benefit of the 
American people. And I suspect that 
another segment of the bitter critics of 
foreign aid have always opposed the pro- 
gram on the thesis that a dollar saved in 
any Government program would eventu- 
ally mean reduced taxes and more dol- 
lars in the pockets of the American 
people. 

But it is not alone the basic human- 
itarian interest of the people of the 
United States which has generated their 
support of foreign aid to many countries 
where the program has so successfully 
operated in the past years. It has also 
been the firm and necessary policy that 
foreign aid is in the basic interest of 
national security. Foreign aid has been 
and continues to be an important and 
effectual arm of American foreign policy. 

Foreign aid in the form of military aid 
has provided the United States with the 
necessary oversea bases which have suc- 
cessfully enabled us to contain Commu- 
ist expansionism and aggression around 
the globe since the end of World War II. 
In this regard our military bases in the 
Pacific and the Asian area are proving 
to be equally as important as those which 
we have maintained in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean areas. 

We cannot expect to promote the best 
interest of the United States in the 
future without a foreign aid program. 
Foreign aid will be with us for a long 
time. It can no more be abandoned 
than could the National Manufacturers 
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Association or the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Foreign aid as an instrument of for- 
eign policy will continue to enable the 
United States to promote its basic inter- 
ests in furthering the economic and 
peaceful development of the fastly grow- 
ing populations of the emerging nations 
around the globe. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RED]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank most warmly the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], for 
yielding me time. 

I rise in support of H.R. 15750, and 
I am happy to note that this bill reflects 
a number of ideas advanced by 25 mem- 
bers of the minority—worked out largely 
at the intiative of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] and released 
on March 15, 1966—calling for major 
new directions in foreign aid if we are 
“to guide the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations in a peaceful course toward 
political stability and economic pros- 
perity.” 

Specifically, this paper made a num- 
ber of suggestions that are reflected in 
H.R. 15750 and which enjoyed bipartisan 
support in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. For example, the Republican state- 
ment had as its third recommendation: 

The United States foreign aid program 
should place new emphasis on the need for 
growth of popular participation in the devel- 
opment programs of the developing countries 
and the increased capacity of recipient gov- 
ernments to perform effectively in the broad 
spectrum of development tasks. 


Section 281 of H.R. 15750 creates a 
new title IX entitled “Utilization of 
Democratic Institutions in Develop- 
ment.” This title provides: 

In carrying out programs authorized in 
this chapter, economic development on the 
part of the people of the developing coun- 
tries, through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic private and local government insti- 
tutions. 


Similarly, our statement incorporated 
a suggestion of the National Citizens’ 
Commission to the White House Confer- 
ence on International Cooperation that 
a Private Investment Development 
Board be established. Section 301(a) (3) 
of the instant bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of an International Private In- 
vestment Advisory Council “to make rec- 
ommendations to the administrator of 
the foreign assistance program with re- 
spect to particular aspects of program 
and activities where private enterprise 
can play a contributing role.” 

Further, I am pleased to note that 
section 103(c) (3) of the bill provides a 
grant of 3 million Israel pounds for the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center in Jerusalem, one of the impor- 
tant and great medical institutions in 
the world. This modern medical center 
supported by thousands of American 
women of Hadassah throughout the 
United States—carries out a comprehen- 
sive program of treatment, teaching, and 
research in medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and pharmacology. Many of the nearly 
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1,500 enrolled students at the center come 
from the developing nations of Africa 
and Asia. In my judgment, this grant— 
the equivalent of $1 million American 
dollars—is a wise use of excess foreign 
currencies and will be well used in the 
construction of needed residence facili- 
ties for nurses. 

Primarily, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
address myself to the question of Viet- 
nam. I should like to raise some cau- 
tionary flags. 

I support the general principle of what 
we are trying to do there in foreign aid, 
but I believe certain points should be 
carefully looked at by the committee 
and by the several departments of the 
Executive. 

I am referring to the commercial or 
commodity import program—CIP— 
which to date has provided about $1.7 
billion for balance of payments and 
budgetary support to the Government of 
South Vietnam. Under this bill the CIP 
will benefit very substantially from the 
$550 million authorized for supporting 
assistance in each of fiscal years 1967 and 
1968. The CIP generates counterpart 
funds—the title of which rests with the 
Government of South Vietnam but which 
are used under joint agreement of the 
United States and South Vietnam. 

The fact of the matter is that there is 
substantial indication which has been 
developed in testimony before the For- 
eign Operations and Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee that the United 
States has lacked sufficient control over 
these counterpart funds. 

It is clear that discussions are held be- 
tween the Governments of South Viet- 
nam and the United States and annual 
agreements worked out on the programs 
to be funded. However, it is unfor- 
tunately equally clear that we have 
lacked the flexibility to modify or shift 
the use of counterpart funds for these 
agreed-upon programs if they do not 
work out or if urgent needs develop 
elsewhere. 

I believe it is very important that the 
Embassy in Saigon have the strongest 
backing from Washington on taking a 
fair but tough line to insure that these 
funds actually are used efficiently and 
for the purposes which the Congress and 
the Executive determine essential in the 
national interest. 

What we are talking about here is 
some 25 billion piasters, or $250 million 
in the coming year. I might add in pass- 
ing, it is important in these agreements 
that we take a very hard look at the 
pressures of inflation and make sure that 
the relationship of the piaster to the dol- 
lar, in spite of the recent devaluation, 
is not disadvantageous to the United 
States. In a word, I am hopeful that 
there will be serious discussions in Saigon 
looking to tightening up this program, 
which has not always been administra- 
tively run with the flexibility or the 


.toughness which was required, in my 


judgment. 

Secondly, for too long the operation 
of the port of Saigon has been inefficient 
at best. Until January of this year, there 
were some six South Vietnamese depart- 
ments concerned with its operation. 
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More recently, it has been put under 
single management and some improve- 
ments have been effected, including a 
substantial improvement in the unload- 
ing of tonnage. However, civilian cargo 
is still unloaded in 8-hour-a-day shifts 
and serious steps are still required to 
insure truly effective and more honest 
management of the port. 

It is estimated that up to 25 percent 

of some shipments have been improperly 
handled and in some cases have not 
reached their proper destinations. It is 
my hope that major steps will be taken 
to insure the sound operation of the 
port including warehousing, to deny op- 
portunity to profiteers, and to see to it 
that supplies will move to their correct 
destinations in prompt support of our 
men in the field and civic and economic 
reconstruction programs of South Viet- 
nam. 
Lastly, I think that foreign aid pro- 
grams in support of civic action and re- 
construction in concert with political ac- 
tion teams will only be effective if they 
are backed by major reforms in South 
Vietnam itself. I have particular ref- 
erence to the need for major—not to- 
ken—land reform. Many in South Viet- 
nam would have much great conviction 
if they owned their own land rather than 
farming it as tenants—often to absentee 
landlords. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to thank the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Ohio for her characteris- 
tically fine job of guiding the minority 
members of the committee in the prepa- 
ration of this bill. Her constructive 
leadership did much to enable the com- 
mittee to produce some important 
changes in our foreign aid program. 

I would also like to thank the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rerp] for his 
reference to the work of 25 Republican 
Members of the House in making recom- 
mendations on the foreign aid bill this 
year. I particularly want to call the at- 
tention of the House to the importance 
of title IX of the bill, a new provision on 
the “Utilization of Democratic Institu- 
tions in Development.” The new title 
was proposed by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Fraser], and gives the 
Agency for International Development 
the opportunity—indeed it challenges the 
Agency—to take an entirely new ap- 
proach toward the business of develop- 
ment. The proposal reflects the recom- 
mendations of the Republican paper of 
March 15. 

It clearly implies a mandate to AID to 
take advantage of the importance of de- 
veloping a human infra-structure as dis- 
tinguished from the almost exclusively 
economic emphasis of previous pro- 
grams. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
noted in its report that it plans to keep 
“close check on the manner in which the 


intent of this new title IX is going to- 


be carried out.” 

I also would like to call the attention 
of the House to the inclusion in H.R. 
15750 of a number of the other recom- 
mendations contained in the Republican 
paper, The paper urged that the recom- 
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mendations of the Watson Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid be 
given careful attention. The committee 
was informed of a number of instances 
in which AID is moving in this direction. 
In addition, the committee adopted an 
amendment recommended by the Wat- 
son committee that will extend the max- 
imum term of guaranties of equity in- 
vestment from 20 to 30 years. 

Still another Republican recommenda- 
tion incorporated a suggestion of the 
National Citizens’ Commission to the 
White House Conference on Interna- 
tional Cooperation that a Private Invest- 
ment Development Board be established. 
Section 301(a) (3) of the bill before us 
provides for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Private Investment Advisory 
Council which will make recommenda- 
tions to the administrator of she foreign 
aid program on areas and projects where 
private enterprise can make a positive 
contribution. 

Similarly, the Republican paper 
stressed the need for a particular em- 
phasis on development in Latin America. 
We are heartened to learn from the testi- 
mony of Administrator Bell that three of 
the eight countries for which develop- 
ment loans are planned are in Latin 
America—Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 

A significant portion of the paper was 
devoted to proposals for greater engage- 
ment of the people in the process of their 
own development. This is the theory be- 
hind the new title IX and I am pleased to 
note language in the committee report 
that encourages AID to make use of a 
variety of indigenous organizations 
“which provide the training ground for 
leadership and democratic processes.” 

We also called for AID support to pri- 
vate foundations here in the United 
States which are doing their best to fa- 
cilitate competence in government and 
broaden the base of popular participa- 
tion. One of those, which we specifically 
mentioned, is the International Develop- 
ment Foundation of New York. I hope 
that the language in the committee re- 
port indicating “increased reliance upon 
nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated competence to enlist pop- 
ular participation in the development 
process” will be taken very seriously by 
AID. 

Consistent with the idea of broaden- 
ing the base of popular participation in 
development in the emerging nations is 
the concept of enlarging the role for the 
private groups here in our own country. 
Sometimes, we forget the great number, 
variety and dedication of the groups 
working in the development field. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee called 
attention to this last year with the pub- 
lication of a catalog listing the over- 
sea programs of U.S. nonprofit private 
organizations. We have not, however, 
had sufficient coordination of these pri- 
vate efforts in the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. The establishment 
of a coordinating mechanism was one of 
the points stressed in the Republican 
paper. I am happy to note in section 
301(a) (1) of the bill before us a direction 
that there be established “an effective 
system for obtaining adequate informa- 
tion with respect to the activities of, and 
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opportunities for, nongovernmental par- 
ticipation in the development process, 
and for utilizing such information in the 
planning, direction, and execution of 
programs carried out under this act, 
and in the coordination of such pro- 
grams with ever-increasing develop- 
mental activities of nongovernmental 
U.S. institutions.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that while these con- 
structive recommendations were pro- 
posed by 25 Republican House Members, 
they received significant bipartisan sup- 
port. I have already mentioned Mr. 
Fraser’s contribution. He has long rec- 
ognized the need for a new approach to 
foreign aid. He delivered an excellent 
paper on this subject at a private meeting 
a few months ago and I include the text 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
point: 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT: THE MIssInG DiI- 
MENSION OF U.S. Poier TOWARD DEVELOP- 
ING NATIONS 


(By Congressman DONALD M. FRASER) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the panel, and 
friends, it is my deep conviction that political 
development is, indeed, the missing dimen- 
sion in American policy toward the develop- 
ing nations. By political development I 
mean the fostering, stimulation, and guid- 
ance of fundamental social structures and 
behaviors that make effective self-govern- 
ment possible. 

The U.S. Government for too long has been 
content to deal only formally with other na- 
tions, pushing and prodding through diplo- 
matic channels, using the leverage which our 
aid gives us to influence decisions, and occa- 
sionally stimulating a coup. 

We have inadequate communication with 
the various groups and forces in developing 
societies and are able to exert little f.Juence 
upon the shape of new forces. This defi- 
ciency becomes acute when a nation comes 
under insurgency attack. We step up our 
assistance and our military involvement, but 
we lack competence to deal with the political 
aspects of insurgency wars. 

We proclaim as basic public policy our in- 
tention to get new nations to stand on their 
own feet as stable and responsible members 
of the international community. Yet it 
seems to me that we usually treat those na- 
tions as though they already have the capac- 
ity to run their own affairs, if we only give 
them a substantial addition to their mate- 
rial resources. 

I hesitate to use an anthropomorphic anal- 
ogy because I fear that just such an unstated 
assumption may underlie some of our pres- 
ent neglect of political development effort. 

A child matures to adulthood, at least 
physically, pretty much without human in- 
tervention, given a reasonable diet and pro- 
tection against the harshest threats to his 
life. We don’t really teach a child to stand 
or walk—we merely encourage him to follow 
our example when he is physiologically ready. 
Without our intervention doubtless he 
would stand and walk and run as soon and 
as well on his own as with our coaching. 

Our present international policies have 
largely relied on economic and military aid— 
analogous to the food and security needed by 
a child. I suspect that we have assumed 
these measures would allow the recipient 
young nations to mature politically by some 
automatic inner-directed process toward sta- 
ble, responsible nationhood. 

But we know far too little about political 
development of societies to rest our hopes on 
such an assumption of automatic political 
maturation. I for one am convinced that we 
must take a far more deliberate and more 
comprehensive role toward developing na- 
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tions. We should systematically try to trig- 
ger, to stimulate, and to guide the growth of 
Tundamental social structures and behaviors 
among large numbers of people in other 
countries if we are to insure political devel- 
opment commensurate with the technologi- 
cal and defensive military prowess we are 
already striving for. 

To return to the human analogy I warned 
against earlier, sophisticated parents know 
that the emotional and social maturation of 
their children requires far more conscious 
effort on their part than their physical de- 
velopment does. Surely we can alert our- 
selyes to the need for encouraging political 
growth if we hope them to become well- 
rounded nations. 

Although U.S. interest in political devel- 
opment includes a wide range of considera- 
tions, including a better understanding of 
the effect of what we are already doing, to- 
night I am taking a narrower, more specific 
approach. I shall stress the importance of 
working with people and ideas and attempt- 
ing to exert influence from the bottom up 
instead of from the top down. It is our fail- 
ure to become involved with the various 
elements in a developing society which is the 
focus of my concern. 

Before I discuss the policies we should 
adopt in the political field, I need to antici- 
pate several objections: 

Some might ask whether I am proposing to 
transfer the sophisticated concepts of Amer- 
ican political democracy to the developing 
nations. This is not what I am proposing. 

Political development doesn’t mean a 
wholesale transfer of American values to 
other cultures, nor does it prescribe a com- 
petitive, two party system for societies which 
are barely holding together. I am proposing 
that the U.S. become involved with the peo- 
ple of the developing nations and work with 
them as they shape their own future. This 
future is bound up in political values and 
political action. 

Some will object that I am proposing to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions. It is true that nations are sensitive to 
interference, and when you reach in to touch 
their politics you may hit a sensitive nerve. 
Of course we need to be circumspect and 
avoid interfering directly in political deci- 
sion-making. 

But there are many ways to become in- 
volved in the political development of 
another nation. We are already working 
overseas with the consent of governments in 
areas related to political development: 

The campesino leadership training pro- 
gram—run by the Farmers Union and 
funded by AID 

Credit union and cooperative develop- 
ment—run by various cooperative organiza- 
tions and funded by AID 

Training of trade union leadership— 
through the AIFLD with joint labor-man- 
agement support and AID funds 

Community development projects under 


Educational development abroad under 
public and private sponsorship 

US. military training with its emphasis on 
democratic values given to military person- 
nel of the developing nations 

Sister relationships between institutions 
such as states, cities, universities, etc. 

The Peace Corps 

Training of citizen leadership by groups 
such as the League of Women Voters 

Another reason why our activities are not 
felt to be interference is that our political 
aims are consistent with those of the devel- 
oping nations. They hold self-determination 
as one of their highest principles. We seek 
to advance and protect that right. 

Self-determination is closely linked to the 
idea of self-government. This is America’s 
great heritage. By exploiting and promot- 
ing this principle, we can be more potent 
than the Communists in influencing politi- 
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cal development. The Communists exploit 
grievances as a stepping stone to a rigid, 
doctrinaire regime. Democratically-oriented 
leadership in a developing country can be 
just as determined to alleviate grievances. 

I hope these objections can then be laid 
aside. 

The recommendations which I shall make 
about political development seek to answer 
two questions: Who should take the re- 
sponsibility for an increased effort, and what 
direction should these efforts take? 

The urgency of gaining competence in 
political work is underscored by Vietnam. 
When the President or the Secretary of 
State wish to intensify our efforts in Viet- 
nam they can turn to our military estab- 
lishment which is trained and ready to serve. 
They can call upon our AID people, already 
in place and operating. But, as we are re- 
minded so frequently, the problem is pri- 
marily political. Where do our leaders turn 
for operating competence in the political 
development field? Where in Washington 
is responsibility centered? Whatever com- 
petence we may be developing under fire in 
Vietnam, such as the work of General Lans- 
dale, the back-up responsibility in Wash- 
ington is obscure and diffuse. 

A country with the stresses of Vietnam 
requires a highly integrated effort In which 
the lead is taken by those charged with the 
political problem. A first class political ef- 
fort in such a country requires the same 
careful planning, training, and organizing 
as our military efforts. 

We must give some agency this operating 
responsibility. The State Department should 
not take this assignment. Its role is to deal 
with existing governments and provide re- 
ports and analysis. The State Department, 
of course, would continue to set over-all 
policies within which increased political de- 
velopment activities would operate. 

The CIA should not be that agency, de- 
spite its current activities in the political 
field. Its covert nature inhibits the feed- 
back from experience which is essential to 
learning. It is compelled to respond to cur- 
rent crises. Its name abroad unfortunately 
is so bad that its activities carry built-in 
hazards where we need to build bridges of 
respect and confidence. 

If this responsibility is to be given to an 
existing agency, it should be AID which is 
an arm of the State Department. It should 
become a primary mission of AID. 

Here are some suggestions for AID in as- 
suming this major commitment. I hasten 
to add, these suggestions are tentatively 
made: 

First, the agency should create a top- 
level political study and research staff. 

Second, the agency should bring political 
development concepts to bear on the formu- 
lation of economic programs. 

Third, it should develop an operating 
capability in general political development. 

Fourth, it should undertake intensive prep- 
aration for accepting operational respon- 
sibility for U.S. political efforts in countries 
threatened with insurgency, where sensitiv- 
ity to U.S. involvement is displaced by more 
urgent considerations, 

Fifth, AID should sponsor a new institute 
to be termed a Center for Democratic Devel- 
opment to carry on those activities which the 
government finds difficult to do directly. 
This Center might have a small, full-time 
board which includes at least one repre- 
sentative from each of the two major polit- 
ical parties. Political party representation 
would contribute useful understanding of 
political dynamics and help insure within 
this country the acceptability of the Center's 
work. 

This Center should also have a full time 
director and staff to research and develop 
operating programs for the Center. Both 
AID and the Center would continue to con- 
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tract many activities to other groups such as 
universities and other non-federal public and 
private organizations. Satellite centers 
might be spawned for special purposes or 
activities either here or abroad. 

I re-emphasize that these are tentative 
suggestions. If a major responsibility for 
political development is fixed somewhere, the 
possibilities will readily unfold. 

What are some of these possibilities? 

First, and perhaps most urgent we should 
provide an institutional framework to absorb 
and retain the knowledge, experience and 
personnel who are now engaged in political 
development efforts in the crisis areas of the 
world. What we learn in Vietnam must be 
preserved and expanded upon. At present 
we have no means of insuring that we build 
on the lessons of the past. One of the sim- 
plest lessons, for example, seems to be the 
value of language training. We should have 
many, Many people in training now learning 
native languages and the skills which would 
add to our ability to be of help to a country. 

I recognize that all countries must help 
themselves, and that there are limitations on 
what can be done from the outside. Too 
often these limitations are over-emphasized 
as reasons for doing nothing. The lessons of 
earlier years in Vietnam should teach us that 
at the very least we need civilians in the field 
who know first hand what is going on in ad- 
dition to the other contributions they can 
make. This may be an expensive program, 
but the cost must be measured against the 
$5 million a day which we are now expending 
in Vietnam. 

Second, we should do more to stimulate 
organizations based on economic or commu- 
nity interest. Whether the groups are co- 
operatives, credit unions, campesino organi- 
zations, labor unions, or based on some other 
self-help concept, they give experience in 
democratic power. In short, these groups 
can become the source for popularly based 
political movements. 

A man heading our Peace Corps in a Latin 
American country told me of the Corps’ ex- 
perience in community organization. He 
said that traditionally Latins use a petition 
to remedy a community grievance. The only 
activity is a person carrying the petition 
around with the others looking to see who 
has signed. However, when the Corps stimu- 
lated community meetings, the participants 
experienced a political awakening. The ini- 
tiative and organization demonstrated by 
these meetings were a revelation to the in- 
vited local officials in countries where the 
idea that government is the servant of the 
people is not widespread. 

We often conceive of politics as an expres- 
sion of individual persons’ attitudes, but pol- 
itics tend more to reflect attitudes shaped 
and expressed through organized groups and 
their leadership. The ideology of a group is 
tied to its experiences and to its leadership. 
The impact of leadership upon group ideol- 
ogy through inspiration, example, and com- 
mitment is enormous and needs to be fully 
understood and appreciated. And leadership 
can be influenced far more easily than is 
commonly believed. 

Third, then, we need to encourage demo- 
eratic leadership. Training opportunities for 
all levels of political leadership should be 
created, both in-country training and at U.S, 
or regional institutes. 

Such training sometimes may be more 
effective without U.S. personnel participating. 
For example, in Latin America there are many 
democratic political leaders no longer in 
office. We should find ways through which 
these elder statesmen can inspire and teach 
promising young people. 

I am acquainted with one talented Ameri- 
can citizen who has been in political educa- 
tion work in Latin America. He has many 
useful ideas. Outside of the CIA there is no 
place for him to work. Every other agency 
disclaims responsibility for political develop- 
ment work. Yet there are many places 
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around the world where his efforts are badly 
needed. 

Fourth, we need to establish more on- 
going, personal links between people and 
groups in this country, and political and 
economic groups in the developing countries. 
We need non-governmental links with politi- 
cal leaders and movements built on mutual 
respect and understanding. These survive 
the stresses of fluctuating government-to- 
government relationships. These links serve 
multiple purposes. They provide a two-way 
communication for better understanding and 
exchange of ideas. They can be a vehicle for 
recommending politically oriented youth who 
would benefit from outside training. They 
can be a conduit for aid which strengthens 
political work, such as help in research and 
communications. (An old mimeograph ma- 
chine can be essential to political communi- 
cation.) They can identify problems which 
are creating political stresses, and articulate 
the views of nonruling groups. This linkage 
should be with as many organized groups as 
possible. Every organized group has politi- 
cal potential. 

A friend of mine who has done considerable 
lecturing in South Asia observed in a recent 
report that while the USIS personnel in India 
Were quite familiar with university profes- 
sors, none know the President of the All- 
India Depressed Classes Association who, he 
said, was a lawyer by profession and very in- 
fluential among the Untouchables. He went 
on to point out that as a sociologist he was 
interested in more contact with locals, but 
he felt that in a subtle sense and quite un- 
consciously the USIS personnel tried to re- 
duce his informal, personal contacts with 
locals. These tendencies would be mini- 
mized or reversed if communication at the 
political level were someone's primary re- 
sponsibility. 

In this same vein, I spoke recently with 
an executive director of a local party insti- 
tute from a Latin American country. I asked 
him about his contacts with the political 
officers of the U.S. Embassy. He said that 
their tendency was not to communicate ade- 
quately with political activists, although he 
had a good word to say about the number 2 
political officer. He pointed out that it 
would not be proper for an embassy official 
to sit through their political meetings, but 
that a non-governmental person from the 
U.S. would be quite welcome. 

The means of accomplishing this linkage 
will vary. A nongovernment agency is 
needed, but it may have to be insulated even 
further, perhaps through a multi-national 
organization. For example, we might spon- 
sor a Center for Democratic Development for 
the Western Hemisphere located in Latin 
America and run jointly by us and Latin 
Americans. We may need separate non-gov- 
ernmental groups to establish links with dif- 
ferent political forces in the same country. 
We might, for example, want an organiza- 
tion here in the U.S.—non-government, of 
course—which works with the Christian 
Democrats throughout Latin America. At 
the same time, of course, we would expect 
other organizations to work with other po- 
litical parties. 

These links need some permanence even 
though individuals may come and go. 
To maintain these links would require money 
for travel, conferences, bulletins and periodi- 
cals and many other activities ordinarily 
typical of organization efforts. 

Fifth, we should encourage the develop- 
ment of local government consistent with 
the local culture. Local control over matters 
of local concern helps build support for the 
idea of government. A pluralistic develop- 
ment in government can add stability to a 
society and encourages leadership to emerge 
and be tested. 

Sixth, we need to greatly expand existing 
programs of rural and urban development. 
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Literacy, agriculture know-how, public ad- 
ministration—all are skills needed for effec- 
tive government. I would also add those 
skills needed for the management of private 
enterprises and simple public speaking, small 
group leadership, and large assembly man- 
agement skills. 

Much of this, of course, is already being 
done under the umbrella of economic aid. 
We need to do more. 

Why should be do all this? Political de- 
velopment work would pay enormous divi- 
dends to us as a nation. 

I have just suggested several political de- 
velopment activities that we could engage 
in. Each of these rests upon assumptions 
about how nations grow toward political sta- 
bility. If every program were undertaken 
as a soundly researched experiment, we would 
rapidly advance our basic knowledge about 
how things happen in the emerging world. 

Perhaps Congress could be. brought in on 
the ground floor of this educational process. 

This 89th Congress elected roughly 100 
new members. Suppose that our Center for 
Democratic Development had a p 
for these new members. Each would take a 
single developing country, study it inten- 
sively and visit it. Over a period of years, 
we might well get a Congress with a greatly 
strengthened appreciation of the problems 
of the developing world, of U.S. policies to- 
ward them, and of their future needs. 

One of the biggest problems we face on the 
Hill today is winning support for the AID 
program, A better understanding of an AID 
program would be a natural by-product of 
Congressmen’s assignments to a developing 
country. 

These educational advances will be wel- 
come. But may I emphasize that I am sug- 
gesting that we go forward with a massive 
program of political development activities 
based on what we now can see is needed. 

We cannot afford to rely on a mystical faith 
that political institutions underlying stable 
nations will come into existence automati- 
cally or by chance, everywhere in the world. 

Our own country has produced able, 
trained people in vast numbers of civil action 
groups, labor unions, charitable organiza- 
tions, political parties, trade associations, 
social groups, and local governments. With 
great care we can put this reservoir of politi- 
cal skill to use in other countries. These 
people can share themselves, and their ideas 
and skills abroad, as we have already used 
economic, educational, administrative, and 
military technicians. The dividends to us as 
& nation will be enormous. 

Some may argue that people and ideas are 
not very tangible weapons in this modern 
world. I would counter they are the most 
effective weapons. I ask you to consider 
why the picture of Lafayette, a Frenchman, 
flanks the Speaker's dais in the House 
Chambers, 

People and ideas have made this country 
the oldest democracy in the world. People 
and ideas can contribute greatly to the 
emergence of democratic institutions around 
the world. 

Thank you. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER] to close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Chairman, un- 
derlying the major criticisms of foreign 
aid lies, very often, a criticism of the 
concept of foreign aid itself. It is on 
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this fundamental question—why we 
should have foreign aid at all—that I 
want to comment. 

Foreign aid, as conceived these past 
years, is a unique feature of the 20th 
century. Its reason for being is the 
existence of a highly interdependent 
world. It is important to recognize this 
interdependence, for only then can we 
understand that isolation, especially for 
the United States as a world power, can 
no longer be a feasible alternative. 
Being a power requires being actively 
and constructively involved in world 
affairs. The most constructive means of 
involvement I can imagine is through the 
foreign aid program, because foreign aid 
allows us to maintain a global leader- 
ship through helping other peoples. 

Foreign aid must be made an indis- 
pensable part of our overall foreign 
policy for two important reasons: for the 
national security and for the potential 
that exists in foreign aid as a peacemak- 
ing and peacekeeping instrument in our 
foreign policy. 

We all know that communism plays on 
the instability that exists in underdevel- 
oped countries. It attempts to topple 
existing governments and establish total- 
itarian regimes. We also know that 
communism takes advantage of poverty, 
and attempts to create a breach between 
the so-called have and have not na- 
tions. We also understand that political 
and economic havoc can come from 
within a nation itself. This form of in- 
ternal agitation most often occurs if a 
country has not undertaken positive eco- 
nomic development. It occurs if a sterile 
status quo is adamantly and indiscrimi- 
nately preserved, if no attempt is made 
in the direction of social change. As a 
result, these countries often pursue seem- 
ingly irrational policies in order to divert 
attention from internal conditions. 
More often than not, the scapegoat of 
these “hate campaigns” will be the 
United States, by virtue of our status as 
an industrialized power. 

If we are to maintain any kind of 
leadership in international affairs, if we 
are to advance against the fronts of 
communism, then we must help the na- 
tions of the underdeveloped regions to 
embark on a program of accelerated 
growth. Foreign aid can help sustain 
the independence of countries such as 
Thailand and Laos, which are threatened 
by a Communist neighbor. It will also 
help meet the internal challenge—as in 
India, where the 5-year plans have had 
a positive value, not only for economic 
growth, but also in harnessing the ener- 
gies of the people toward a common con- 
structive effort. In such a perspective, 
foreign aid does more than react against 
the Communist challenge. It seeks the 
Positive purpose of striving toward eco- 
nomic growth together with political 
stability, and change together with 
peace. 

We often fail to recognize the tremen- 
dous potential that exists in a foreign aid 
program. This potential exists not only 
for the underdeveloped countries, but 
also for us, because foreign aid can be 
very effectively used, if flexible enough, 
as a tool in international diplomacy. It 
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can be used as a peacemaking and peace- 
keeping force if we are prepared to use 
aid as an alternative to crisis manage- 
ment. By this I mean that foreign aid 
can be used as yet another channel of 
diplomatic communication, as yet an- 
other reason to sit down at a conference 
table. We could use it to prevent escala- 
tion of disputes. We could even help 
solve disputes by bringing this aspect of 
our foreign policy into focus. Such can 
be the silent success of foreign aid in 
international diplomacy. Just because it 
is silent does not mean we should over- 
look its importance. 

At this time, foreign aid as an addi- 
tional peacemaking and peacekeeping 
force in our foreign policy takes on in- 
creased importance in view of the fact 
that the nature of diplomacy is chang- 
ing and that the nature of the world is 
changing. For not only must we realize 
that the world is becoming increasingly 
interdependent—a world in which we 
cannot stand apart should a crisis oc- 
cur—but we must also understand that 
this is a nuclear age. This means that 
many of our traditional means of diplo- 
macy are becoming obsolete. We can 
no longer rely solely on a military de- 
fense. We can no longer be concerned 
just with nations in the abstract, we have 
also to be concerned with the peoples of 
those nations. The situation in the un- 
derdeveloped countries is changing so 
fast, everything is so much in a flux, that 
if we do not concern ourselves with the 
welfare of other peoples, then we might 
just find ourselves becoming increasingly 
unpopular where it matters most. Our 
avenues of international communication 
will fast decrease unless we turn to new 
avenues—such as that of foreign aid. 

In the years ahead, we must have the 
insight to see the significance of helping 
others help themselves. We must also, 
for our own interests, have the imagina- 
tion and the wisdom to make our foreign 
aid program an integral part of our for- 
eign policy. 

There is great potential in a flexible, 
sound foreign aid program. It is a poten- 
tial that we can afford in economic 
terms, and a potential that we cannot 
afford to lose in diplomatic terms. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I would like to join with all 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who have paid tribute to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Dr. MORGAN, 
the chairman of our committee, who is, 
I think in the opinion of all of us, one of 
the most and perhaps the most knowl- 
edgeable persons on either side of the 
Capitol on the question of foreign aid, 
and who has spent long hours on the 
committee studying this problem and 
3 this bill to this committee to- 

ay. 

What I have said for Dr. MORGAN cer- 
tainly goes for the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton], who also, as the 
ranking minority member, has spent 
long hours on this bill. The fruit of 
their efforts and the efforts of the entire 
committee is the bill which has been 
brought forth here today. 

I certainly think that the New York 
Times summed up very well the feelings 
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of the House with regard to Dr. Mor- 
GAN when it said: 

New leadership certainly has emerged, and 
all this adds up to a high order of leadership 
from Representative Morcan, and the com- 
mittee that brought forth this bill. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are several 
points that I would like to correct for 
the Record, One was the statement that 
this committee paid no attention what- 
soever to the Watson report. The fact 
of the matter is that it was discussed 
many times, and our hearings are dotted 
with comments referring to it. Secre- 
tary Rusk, Mr. Hoagland, and Dave Bell, 
and many others discussed this report. 
It did have a full measure of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] referred to the 
question of the outflow of gold with re- 
gard to this program. For the record 
I would like to say that AID does not in 
any way contribute to the drain on the 
U.S. gold supply. In fact, over the years 
1963, 1964, and 1965, gold transactions 
between the United States and aid recip- 
ients has resulted in a net inflow of gold 
to the United States of some $60 million. 

Now, while much of our energy and 
most of our concern is focused on the 
war in Vietnam at the present time, be- 
cause our problems there are immediate 
and young men are dying, nevertheless, 
in a larger sense we must set a long- 
range course for our energies and our 
concerns which will help to build a world 
of peace. This bill and this program are 
predicated on the hope that one of these 
days soon we will have a world at peace, 
and at that point mankind can join its 
efforts in battling the real enemies of 
man; poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the great para- 
dox of our time is that while we are en- 
gaged in a far-off war, our hopes and our 
concerns are harnessed to the funda- 
mental drive for peace. Perhaps this is 
one of the real frustrations of our age, 
that while we discuss a bill to help the 
unfortunate peoples in the world to break 
the bonds of ignorance, of poverty and 
disease, young men must still chase each 
other through the woods with rifles and 
other instruments of war. Yet while that 
war goes on, we here today must reaffirm 
our belief that peace is possible and, 
hopefully, probable. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill that we are 
discussing here today is based upon the 
President’s message which contains his 
belief that war will someday end, and 
when it does, we can go on toward build- 
ing a world for peace. 

This bill is a part of that continuing 
war on poverty, misery, and disease in 
which there will be no losers, unlike the 
specter of world war III where there 
will be no winners. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, today there will 
be many amendments offered, to, per- 
haps, improve or detract from this bill. 
Most of them are certainly well intended. 
Most are designed to place limitations 
upon this bill. However, I believe we 
should keep in perspective that just as 
the aid bill cannot remake the entire 
world, similarly, there is no immediate 
solution to the problems of the world 
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that can be arrived at by placing a limi- 
tation upon the President and upon the 
administration, and upon those con- 
cerned with the conduct of our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Chairman, we are only fooling 
ourselves that restrictions and prohibi- 
tions in the Foreign Assistance Act are 
going to change the facts of life. 

The aid bill is now replete with re- 
strictions of all kinds. What is essential 
is Presidential flexibility. I have confi- 
dence in our President that this flexibil- 
ity will be used to good purpose. 

In response to President Johnson’s call 
for a “massive attack” on the root causes 
of hunger, disease, and ignorance in less- 
developed countries, the foreign aid 
legislation before the Congress places 
major emphasis upon three crucial hu- 
man concerns: agriculture, health, and 
education. I would call to the attention 
of my colleagues that the increased com- 
mitments in these areas have been 
termed “new initiatives,” implying not 
merely an expansion of the old, but a 
dedication to finding new means of com- 
bating centuries-old problems. 

Today, more than ever before, it is ap- 
parent that a healthy, well-nourished, 
educated population is absolutely essen- 
tial to a nation’s economic development. 
Without this most fundamental re- 
source—without a physically and edu- 
cationally developed people—a country 
is handicapped from the first in under- 
taking the very difficult burdens of a de- 
velopment program. 

As a result, AID plans to expand sub- 
stantially its programs in these vital 
areas during the coming year. Its pro- 
posals will— 

Increase programs for agricultural de- 
velopment by one-third over the pre- 
vious year; 

Expand health programs by 55 
percent; 

Increase programs in the field of edu- 
cation by almost two-thirds. 

Let us examine why each of these 
areas is of such vital importance. 

The first of the “new initiatives” in 
foreign aid is agriculture. In his foreign 
aid message, President Johnson stated: 

The problem of hunger is a continuing 
crisis. The solution is clear: an all out effort 
to enable the developing countries to supply 
their own food needs, through their own 
production or through improved capacity to 
buy in the world market. 


The need for action in the agricultural 
area is very clear. Food output in the 
less-developed areas of the world has 
been rising, but not as rapidly as has the 
demand for food. Population growth has 
been between 2½ and 3 percent a year. 
Food production is hard pressed to keep 
pace; in some areas it has fallen behind. 

This is not to say that agriculture in 
the less-developed countries has been 
stagnant. On the contrary, a recent De- 
partment of Agriculture survey has 
shown that many AID-assisted countries 
have been achieving agricultural growth 
rates of more than 4 percent a year. 

Despite this growth, however, to feed 
their populations the less-developed 
countries must presently import 16 mil- 
lion tons of grain annually. It should be 
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of grave concern to us that, if present 
conditions continue, this deficit will have 
grown to 88 million tons by 1985. Even 
if the United States were to utilize all its 
resources, it could not—and should not— 
bridge the gap alone. Too heavy a re- 
Uance on Public Law 480 food imports 
can become a crutch, discouraging neces- 
sary efforts within the less-developed 
countries themselves. 

It is apparent, then, that only through 
a rapid increase in the ability of the de- 
veloping countries to meet their own food 
needs can a shortage of disastrous pro- 
portions be averted. A sizable potential 
for food production does exist in the 
less-developed countries. It can and will 
be developed if it is given the priority at- 
tention which it in fact deserves. 

I would like to impress upon my col- 
leagues that it is precisely to achieve 
these ends that the new initiative in 
agriculture is designed. AID proposes 
to increase its contributions to agricul- 
tural programs to a level of $512 million 
during fiscal year 1967. About one-third 
of the total would be used for fertilizer 
projects—to finance increased imports 
of fertilizer from the United States, to 
construct plants abroad, and generally to 
expand fertilizer production and distri- 
bution in the less-developed countries. 
Dollar for dollar, increased supplies of 
fertilizer will work to provide food to al- 
most three times as many people as 
would direct imports. 

The remainder of the proposed funds 
would be devoted to the development of 
water resources, irrigation facilities, and 
transportation services; the distribution 
of pesticides and machinery; the estab- 
lishment of farm credit systems; and the 
development of additional manpower. 

With self-help reforms and sufficient 
outside assistance, most of the less-de- 
veloped countries can be self-sufficient 
in food by 1985. Taiwan, Thailand, 
Israel, and Mexico are already examples 
of countries in which food production has 
been able to keep well ahead of popu- 
lation growth. Through concentrated 
effort, the example can become the rule. 

The effort must not be just on our 
part, however. Under David Bell, AID 
has come to place strong emphasis upon 
self-help as a condition for assistance. 
A prime measure of self-help efforts is 
and should be country performance in 
the development of its food resources. 
The United States is making clear to 
less-developed countries that only 
through adequate investment of their 
own resources in agriculture can the 
goals of food production be realized. 
And today these goals are no longer a 
vision, but a pressing need. 

The second “new initiative” strongly 
emphasized in the legislation before us 
is that of health. It is here, particular- 
ly that it is most apparent what it 
means to be among the two-thirds of the 
world living in abject poverty. 

I would urge my colleagues to con- 
sider— 

That the infant mortality rate of the 
less-developed countries is five times 
that of the developed countries; 

That 60 percent of the people of Latin 
America, Asia and Africa and 70 percent 
of the preschool children are danger- 
ously undernourished; 
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That almost half their children die 
before the age of 6; 

That their life expectancy is only 47 
years of age, while in the developed 
countries it is 70 years; 

That they have 1 doctor for every 4,300 
persons, compared with 1 for every 800 
in the developed countries. 

A population which is undernourished 
and ridden with disease is one whose 
creative energies are sapped and whose 
productivity is lowered. If a country is 
to break these bonds—if economic and 
social progress is ever to take place—the 
good health of its population must be 
assured. 

The proposed foreign aid program 
plans to increase to a level of $178 mil- 
lion, the U.S. contributions to health and 
medical programs in the less-developed 
nations. Four areas would receive par- 
ticular attention. 

First, the eradication and control of 
communicable disease is to be stressed. 
Already more than half a billion people 
are protected from malaria, but as many 
more continue to be threatened by the 
disease. The target of the aid program 
is to eradicate malaria completely in 
more than 20 countries during the next 
10 years. A full-scale attack will be 
launched against other major diseases as 
well—those whose victims, even if they 
eee may be maimed or crippled for 

e. 

Second, American assistance will at- 
tempt to combat the major problem of 
malnutrition. Insufficient calorie intake 
and unbalanced, improper diets reduce 
general resistance to illness and cause 
mental and physical retardation in 10 to 
25 percent of the population of the less- 
developed countries. Increased aid 
funds would seek to develop and provide 
enriched food supplements for both 
mothers and children, to train additional 
personnel in social service and health ac- 
tivities, and to encourage the growth of 
foods which will provide a balanced diet. 

Third, AID funds will contribute to in- 
creased effort to ease the pressure of 
population growth. It is staggering to 
consider that by 1975 the population of 
the less-developed countries will be close 
to 2 billion people and, at current growth 
rates, will double by the year 2000. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the 
AID program provides assistance with 
population problems only when re- 
quested, and only when it is assured that 
freedom of choice for each family will be 
allowed. The United States should not 
and cannot impose solutions to social 
problems upon the rest of the world. 

Finally, the new AID program plans to 
increase its support of medical research 
programs and of facilities to train var- 
ious health personnel: doctors, nurses, 
midwives, sanitation officers, and so 
forth. Manpower shortage in the health 
field has been a particularly crucial 
problem, and one with which there is 
still a great deal to be done. 

As is readily apparent, however, and as 
my colleagues are well aware, much prog- 
ress in the area of health has already 
been achieved. By continuing to work 
closely with the developing nations in 
this field, we will be able to increase the 
great strides already taken toward the 
relief of human suffering. 
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The third of the “new initiatives” 
which AID will emphasize during the 
coming year is education. Again, it is 
readily apparent that this is an area of 
critical need. 

Basic educational skills are profoundly 
lacking in most of the underdeveloped 
world. In Latin America and the Far 
East, literacy averages close to 60 per- 
cent; but in the Near East and south 
Asia, where half of the population of the 
less-developed world is concentrated, it 
averages only 25 percent—and only 16 
percent in Africa. 

In his foreign aid message to the Con- 
gress, President Johnson said of educa- 
tional development: 

Nothing is more critical to the future of 
liberty and the fate of mankind. 


Without a drastic expansion in basic 
educational opportunities, the prospects 
for popular self-government are ex- 
tremely limited and insecure. Democ- 
racy as we know it requires a degree of 
sophistication which can come only with 
a major rise in educational levels. 

Increased educational opportunities 
are also needed to develop the skilled 
manpower necessary to operate public 
health systems, cooperatives, credit 
unions, businesses, and modernized 
farms. Only through education can 
outdated customs be broken down and 
the foundations for progress be laid. 

Aid to education has always been a 
major field of U.S. technical assistance. 
During 1965 one of every five AID- 
financed experts abroad was working on 
an educational project. Much of the as- 
sistance, especially for projects in teach- 
er training and institutional develop- 
ment, is carried out through contracts 
with private American institutions. 

As we have seen, however, much re- 
mains to be done. The expanded AID 
programs for fiscal 1967 will concentrate 
on the improvement of popular partici- 
pation in development and in govern- 
ment and the expansion of the technical 
and professional skills available to the 
developing societies. The additional 
funds are planned to support such varied 
projects as curriculum improvement, 
textbook production, exchange pro- 
grams, and the utilization of radio and 
television in drastically understaffed 
classrooms. Manpower development, the 
improvement of English instruction, 
and the strengthening of research pro- 
grams are other areas which are to 
receive high-priority attention. 

At the present time, the less-developed 
countries are increasing their budgets 
for education at an annual rate of 15 
percent, and they will continue to make 
serious efforts to improve their educa- 
tional capacity. Their resources are 
limited, however, and the demands are 
immediate. Only with our assistance 
can the rapid progress which is needed 
be achieved. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we have be- 
fore us legislation designed to help the 
developing countries help themselves, so 
that they will one day be able to provide 
the essentials of a better life to all their 
people. The “new initiatives” in agri- 
culture, health, and education put the 
emphasis where it should be placed—on 
the areas most fundamental, most cru- 
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cial, most necessary to development. It 
is in the best of American traditions to 
aid those throughout the world in freeing 
themselves from the bonds of hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. And it is in our 
long-term interest as well, Mr. Chair- 
man, since only in a more prosperous 
world can the stability essential to peace 
be achieved. As nations continue to 
grow in freedom, progress, and security, 
we will truly be able to experience and 
enjoy the benefits of a better life. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think what 
is essential to keep in mind is that now 
that man has found a means of ending 
the human story on this planet, we must 
turn our energies and our talents to find 
the means for its continuance. 

I firmly believe that the foreign aid 
bill is the best investment we can make 
in this, man’s most vital quest on earth 
the search for meaningful life for all men 
in a world at peace. I urge its passage. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
even more than in the past, the foreign 
aid program we are considering has a 
basic objective of helping the people of 
the less-developed countries work to- 
ward a better life. 

As the President has said, it is a pro- 
gram to help give the people of the less- 
developed world the food, the health, the 
skills and education—and the strength— 
to lead their nations to self-sufficient 
lives of plenty and freedom.” 

I am sure that at times we all tend to 
think of foreign aid largely in terms of 
loans and assistance to governments, 
through which we channel much of our 
assistance, rather than in terms of di- 
rectly helping the people of the develop- 
ing countries who reap the benefit from 
the assistance we provide through the 
foreign aid program. 

Much of our help influences the daily 
lives of these people as AID technicians 
work side by side with them—showing 
them better ways to build homes, schools 
and hospitals; better ways to work their 
farms; better ways to educate their chil- 
dren; better ways to improve their 
health; and, in general, better ways of 
living. In short, better ways to do things 
after the Americans have left. 

Most AID assistance, however, is in 
the form of development loans to finance 
projects like factories and power facili- 
ties; to help carry out broad programs 
like agricultural research and extension 
services, and to help finance imports of 
American goods needed for industrial and 
agricultural growth. 

But here again, it is the people of the 
developing nations who reap the benefit. 

When a factory is built or enlarged 
through an AID loan, it means more jobs 
and earnings for the people, a chance to 
buy more of the things they need. When 
an agricultural credit program is started 
with AID assistance, it means that small 
farmers get the loans they need for seeds 
and fertilizer and equipment. When a 
new road is built, or an electric power 
facility or water system goes into service, 
it is the people who profit. 

Let me cite a few examples of what our 
foreign aid has meant to the people of de- 
veloping nations. 

By the close of the last fiscal year, AID 
assistance through the Alliance for Prog- 
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ress had resulted in 300,000 homes for 142 
million people in Latin America; 25,000 
new classrooms; nearly 1,000 water and 
sewage systems serving more than 13 mil- 
lion people; 10 million textbooks for 
schoolchildren; more than 300,000 loans 
for farmers; more and better food for 13 
million schoolchildren, and protection of 
more than 100 million people against 
malaria. 

In the Far East, more than 1.7 million 
children were attending school in class- 
rooms provided with AID assistance; 
116,000 students were enrolled in assisted 
colleges and universities; more than 100,- 
000 teachers had been trained with AID 
help; 2 million additional acres of land 
had been brought under irrigation; 1.7 
million farmers had obtained loans to 
raise food output, and 115 million people 
were protected from malaria. 

In Africa, it was the same story of help 
to people through AID assistance: 800,000 
pre-school children vaccinated against 
measles; a tripling of secondary school 
enrollment in East Africa to 75,000; 
training for 41,000 students underway 
in vocational and technical schools; 
demonstrations of successful farming 
techniques to over 300,000 Sudanese 
farmers, and so on. 

These were all direct benefits the peo- 
ple of developing nations gained from 
AID assistance. Not mentioned were the 
benefits they gained from construction 
of new factories, new transportation fa- 
cilities, new sources of food such as fish- 
ing industries, and new and better means 
of communication. 

You will note that in each area where 
AID is at work, it is stressing greater 
education and better health for people. 
Both are essential if a nation is to de- 
velop the human resources for eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

As a final point I remind you that the 
American taxpayer is not bearing most 
of the cost of progress in the developing 
nations. Indeed, the 20 countries receiv- 
ing major development assistance today 
invest an average of six of their own dol- 
lars for every dollar of U.S. assistance. 

And the dollars we do lend or spend go 
for a purpose that can hardly be ques- 
tioned. They go to people who, like our 
early-day Americans, are willing to work 
long and hard to build a brighter future 
for themselves and their children. 

This program deserves our continuing 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, the 
United States has a commendable record 
of providing assistance to nations in 
need. We recognized long ago that hu- 
manitarian efforts lay the groundwork 
for a world of peace and economic sta- 
bility. Passage of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966 will afford the opportunity to 
continue these efforts. 

The foreign aid program under con- 
sideration today is similar in many ways 
to the programs of past years. There is, 
however, an important change in em- 
phasis proposed in this year’s legislation. 
Increased attention is to be given to 
education, health, and agriculture. Al- 
though the total authorization for fiscal 
1967 is almost exactly what it was in the 
previous year, allocations for education, 
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health, and agriculture will be increased 
by about 50 percent. Investment is being 
concentrated in these areas in order to 
speed developing countries to a level of 
self-sufficiency. 

Economic development is still a new 
and uncharted field. There is no magic 
formula to tell us exactly how to trans- 
form an underdeveloped, slowly growing 
country into an economically viable one. 
But economists and political scientists do 
agree that education, health, and agri- 
culture are each a vital precondition for 
self-sustained growth. Thus our em- 
phasis on these areas in the proposed 
program. 

Only an educated population can run 
the machines needed to compete in the 
markets of the modern world, cope suc- 
cessfully with the complexities of modern 
business and economics, or master the 
intricacies of modern science. 

And without adequate health care and 
sufficient food, all other efforts come to 
naught. An ill, undernourished man 
cannot be expected to lead his country 
into an industrial revolution. 

Another major change in the proposed 
bill is a greatly expanded program for 
economic aid to Vietnam. This program 
will provide refugee relief, seek to raise 
urban and rural living standards, and 
finance essential imports. The social and 
economic development of Vietnam will 
ultimately determine the future of that 
war-torn nation. Therefore, we must 
strengthen our efforts in these nonmili- 
tary areas even as the war goes on. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 will 
also extend the life of many projects 
already of proven value. The Partners 
of the Alliance, or the Companeros de la 
Allianza, for example, give civic clubs, 
schools, professional groups, and similar 
organizations an opportunity to work 
directly with the people of Latin America. 

I am proud to report that the citizens 
of Maryland have taken a very active 
part in this program, choosing as a sis- 
ter state, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
Maryland Partners of the Alliance, a 
volunteer group headed by 40 of our 
State’s leading citizens, has sponsored 
numerous projects throughout the State 
designed to help Rio de Janeiro. The 
University of Maryland student govern- 
ment has raised money for books for the 
University of Rio, and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, of Baltimore, has contrib- 
uted money for school construction in 
Niteroi. Similar programs are being 
sponsored by local Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
other service clubs. 

When a group from the Maryland 
Partners visited a fishing village in Rio 
de Janeiro they were greeted by a ban- 
ner reading “The fishermen of Saquare- 
ma need you.” The Saquarema problem 
was silt congestion in its major inlet, 
and the Maryland Partners helped the 
fishermen to develop a solution for re- 
moving it. The success of these Mary- 
landers shows what foreign aid, in its 
more fundamental concept, can achieve. 

The benefits of our foreign aid program 
come at a small cost to us; the program 
does not burden the American economy. 
The proposed program, for example, 
would devote less than one-third of 1 
percent of our gross national product to 
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aiding other nations, a percentage which 
has been steadily declining since 1963. 

Furthermore, the adverse effect of for- 
eign aid on our balance of payments is 
being steadily diminished. An ever-in- 
creasing percentage of aid expenditures 
is spent for equipment purchases here in 
the United States. By fiscal 1967 the 
Agency for International Development 
will spend 88 percent of its funds in this 
country, thus helping to boost the econ- 
omy of every State. In the last year 
alone, over $20 million of AID money 
was spent in the State of Maryland. 

In fact, over the long run foreign aid 
actually benefits our balance of pay- 
ments. A developing country, as it 
grows, demands increasing amounts of 
U.S. exports, A 1-percent increase in the 
GNP of a developing nation leads to a 
1.4-percent increase in its purchases of 
U.S. exports. For example, U.S. sales to 
Taiwan, where our economic aid is no 
longer needed, doubled in 2 years’ time. 
And increases in exports resulting from 
our foreign aid program have a partic- 
ularly beneficial impact on the city of 
Baltimore, the Nation’s third largest for- 
eign trade port. 

Foreign aid will not miraculously end 
poverty and squalor and hunger in the 
developing nations around the world. 
But it will offer a beginning. We are 
often reminded that it is better to light 
a candle than curse the darkness. It 
might be added that it is also important 
to keep the candle burning. Let us do 
just that by passing the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Duncan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Agency for International De- 
velopment supports programs in more 
than 70 developing countries around the 
globe, but nearly one-fourth of its total 
budget is spent in just one nation: South 
Vietnam from which several of us have 
just returned. We are all keenly aware 
of the efforts of our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen over there. But not so well 
known is the activity of the nurses, 
teachers, farm experts, and others who 
are conducting a large and vital eco- 
nomic aid program in Vietnam. For 
fiscal year 1966, the bill is about $640 
million. Let’s take a closer look at what 
that money is accomplishing. 

About a thousand Americans are 
working in the aid program there, side 
by side with more than 1,800 Vietnamese 
employed by AID. There are nearly as 
many AID employees in South Vietnam 
as there are in Washington directing 
our worldwide efforts. Our headquar- 
ters out there is in Saigon, but much of 
the work is in the provinces. We have 
@ representative in every one of the 43 
provinces. An AID provincial repre- 
sentative must know how to fill out an 
invoice for a bulk shipment of steel bars 
and cement or how to build a makeshift 
wheelchair for an invalid child. He must 
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write good, clear reports to Washington 
or teach tribal women how to cook 
wheat. In the midst of a war with no 
front lines and no safe areas, he can live 
for days in a cave if he has to. 

One such representative is Sanford 
(Sandy) Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio. As 
‘an illustration, his activity within the 
past year included helping the village 
of Song Be, which we visited, recover 
from a Vietcong attack. He obtained 
food from Saigon, enlisted volunteers to 
restring powerlines, recruited others to 
lay water pipe for the hospital and the 
provincial headquarters. Sandy has a 
philosophy, a reason for being there, 
and he puts it this way: 

In Vietnam we are faced with a new kind 
of war, where a purely military solution is 
impossible. Unless military action is com- 
bined with social, political and economic 
‘improvements, so the rural people are given 
a stake in their country worth defending, 
there can be no permanent victory here 
over communism. 


Four-fifths of the Vietnamese are 
farmers and fishermen, and the counter- 
insurgency program assisted by our eco- 
‘nomic aid money directly supports the 
war effort in rural areas. American AID 
technicians and materials enable the 
farmers, fishermen, and refugees from 
the Vietcong to educate their children, 
improve their farming, and benefit from 
health facilities. In a self-help school 
construction program, 2,300 schools have 
been built, and in the next 2 years 13,000 
mew classrooms will be built for more 
than three-quarters of a million chil- 
dren. In the past 3 years, AID has 
trained more than 5,500 teachers. And 
AID helped the Government of Vietnam 
‘establish a national service that so far 
has printed more than 6 million new 
textbooks. 

They are terribly short of medical care 
over there. The facilities are primitive 
and unsanitary and some provinces 
have no hospitals and no doctors. The 
ratio is 1 doctor for about every 29,000 
people in South Vietnam. That com- 
pares with 1 for every 1,500 on Taiwan, 
for instance, and one for every 900 in 
Japan. But we are doing something 
about that too. And we must do more. 
A medical school is now being built in 
South Vietnam to graduate 200 doctors 
ayear. Malaria is prevalent but of those 
exposed to the risk of getting it 83 per- 
cent are now protected against it. Vil- 
lage health stations have been set up 
and stocked with medicine at 12,500 rural 
locations, although we do not yet have 
the trained personnel to man them all 
properly. AID finances Project Vietnam, 
whose American doctors are volunteer- 
ing for 60 days’ service in the country. 
One of them, Dr. Martin Funk, of Park 
Ridge, Ill., established a clinic in Kon- 
tum, in the remote highlands of central 
Vietnam. “We started with a couple of 
bottles of pills and 20 patients,” he re- 
ported. Two months later he was han- 
dling up to 121 patients in a single morn- 
ing. Diseases include pneumonia, ar- 
thritis, tapeworm, diarrhea, and tuber- 
culosis. Why did Dr. Funk go out 
there? Because, he said, “there was 
something to be done, and I wanted 
to help.” 
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A gigantic problem in that unhappy 
land is refugees. More than 900,000 have 
been driven from their homes in the last 
year. AID has helped to resettle half of 
them and to shelter, feed, and clothe 
the rest in temporary centers. Frank 
Wisner, of Washington, D.C., is one of 
the AID men helping refugees, in a little 
camp about 50 miles from Saigon. He 
not only sees to it that the refugees get 
clothing, food, housing, and medical 
care; he makes sure they find a way to 
make a living—for example he helped one 
family establish its own little furniture- 
making business. 

The farmers of Vietnam are encour- 
aged by AID to use more fertilizer. Four 
years ago, only 100,000 tons of fertilizer 
a year was being added to the soil of 
South Vietnam. Last year that amount 
was almost tripled, to 276,000 tons. This 
is potentially an immensely wealthy 
country. In some areas 3 crops of rice 
a year can be produced instead of one, 
and each crop can be doubled in size. 
This is vital as we try to feed the expand- 
ing world population. Insects and 
rodents were destroying a third of the 
crops; then a half-million farmers 
started using insecticides—600 tons a 
year—and taking part in a program that 
exterminates 38 million rats a year. The 
— saving in food is nearly 100,000 

ns. 

For fishermen, we have introduced 
nylon nets and motorized junks, and the 
catch has increased from 165,000 metric 
tons in 1959 to 368,000 last year. 
Seventy-nine fishing cooperatives have 
been established, with more than 17,000 
members. 

Besides our counterinsurgency pro- 
gram, we have the Commodity Import 
Program, and indeed that is where a 
lion’s share of the money goes. Of the 
$640 million we are spending in Vietnam 
this fiscal year, including nearly $100 
million in food for peace, the commodity 
import program accounts for $370 mil- 
lion. Commodity imports supply the 
cement to floor a pigsty in a rural ham- 
let; and we constantly heard requests 
for more cement and it should be used 
for people as well as the pigs, the paper 
for textbooks; bicycle tires; fertilizer; 
fishing nets. Most of the dollars stay 
in the United States, paying American 
producers and exporters. Licensed Viet- 
namese importers pay their government 
in local currency—piasters—for those 
goods which they import and sell. The 
Government turns around and uses that 
money to strengthen its economic de- 
velopment and its defense effort. This 
import program fights wartime inflation 
by providing nonluxury commodities 
that are in short supply. Some of the 
items that make up the $370 million are 
iron and steel mill products, $72 million; 
industrial machinery and parts, about 
$71 million; rice, more than $35 million; 
medicine and pharmaceuticals, $21 mil- 
lion; motor vehicles, tractors and parts, 
nearly $18 million; and fertilizer, $17 
million. 

The mission of AID in Vietnam must 
be carried on by trained and dedicated 
people. Their work toward a better 
tomorrow, in the midst of a war-torn 
country, is most difficuli and frequently 
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dangerous. Eight AID men have given 
their lives in this shirtsleeves war.” 
One of them, Joseph Grainger of West 
Hartford, Conn., before he died was 
paraded through villages by the Viet- 
cong, who told the people, “Here is that 
imperialist American who was trying to 
exploit you.” But their attempt at a 
propaganda stunt didn’t work and they 
soon gave it up—because they were 
greeted with such statements as: This 
is not a bad man.” “He has been our 
friend.” “He helped us buila this well, 
so we don’t have to go all the way to the 
river for our water.” 

Foreign aid is, I suppose, as unpopular 
a program as we have. All of us have 
whipped it from time to time in cam- 
paign speeches. Yet I think there is no 
program more vital to our search for 
world peace. You cannot have a world 
at peace if half that world goes to bed 
hungry every night. You cannot have a 
world at peace if millions are uneducated 
and living in filth and squalor, easy prey 
for the false promises of communism. 

You can see in Thailand and Taiwan 
what can be accomplished by peace and 
judicious applications of credit. You 
can even see that famous road that be- 
gins nowhere and ends nowhere”—the 
monument to foreign aid inefficiency. 
It is now an integral part of a system 
of roads reaching up into the northeast 
provinces, that are coming under Com- 
munist terror attacks—a vital cog in the 
defense of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, aid is essential to the 
success of our cause in Southeast Asia. 
I hope the bill will be supported. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, Americans are frequently be- 
ing warned these days, “You cannot get 
tomorrow’s jobs with today’s skills.” 

That slogan is quite true of course. 
But it has another meaning that applies 
to conditions beyond our own shores. It 
is that no matter how many dollars we 
spend helping less developed countries 
build up industry and agriculture, with- 
out education for their people they can 
gain no real self-sufficiency, no political 
stability, no democracy, and no future. 

That is why the President has called 
on the United States to nearly double its 
help to other nations in the field of 
education. 

Since the beginning of U.S. assistance 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, such 
aid has accounted for a major share of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s technical assistance and the larg- 
est number of AID technicians at work 
overseas. This emphasis will be sharp- 
ened in the coming year, with special 
effort given to building up basic educa- 
tional systems tailored to the needs of 
individual countries. 

Their need is urgent. Only about 16 
percent of the people of developing Afri- 
can nations can read and write. In the 
Near East and South Asia, the average is 
25 percent; in Latin America and the Far 
East, 60 percent. The underdeveloped 
countries must decide now how many 
teachers they will need in 5 years, how 
much of their budgets can be spent on 
basic education, how much they must 
commit to vocational training, and how 
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much they can afford for advanced 
specialized education. 

In the coming year, AID plans special 
emphasis on helping the developing na- 
tions review their overall educational 
programs and helping them decide what 
directions they must take. Most of this 
guidance will be given by American edu- 
cation experts under contract to AID. 
In Thailand, for example, educators from 
Michigan State University have helped 
develop a planning office under the Min- 
istry of Education. In Turkey, another 
university group will help train the staff 
of a new Budget and Planning Depart- 
ment under the Turkish Ministry of 
Education. 

Vital to any educational program, of 
course, are teachers. In fiscal 1967, AID 
will be looking for ways to “stretch” the 
effectiveness of existing teacher supplies 
through in-service training, television, 
radio, and other new teaching techni- 
ques. There are already more than 210,- 
000 students enrolled in normal schools 
and teachers colleges established with 
AID assistance, and in 1967 the agency 
will increase its help to such institutions. 

The critically short supply of text- 
books in developing nations will also get 
increased attention by AID next year. 
AID assistance includes the training and 
supervision of textbook writing teams, 
purchase of special books from the 
United States, and studies to determine 
the specific book needs of each nation. 
In some countries, AID help will consist 
of supplying needed paper and printing 
supplies, and in others the agency will 
help establish cooperative textbook rent- 
al libraries. 

AID is also planning programs to im- 
prove the quality of instruction, to train 
college administrators and youth lead- 
ers, to expand the training of foreign 
students in American universities, and 
to encourage greater support of educa- 
tion by private American organizations. 

We already have accomplished much to 
increase education in the developing 
countries. Since the start of the point 4 
program in 1949, nearly 100,000 foreign 
technicians and professionals have been 
brought to the United States for ad- 
vanced education or training, and anoth- 
er 19,000 have been trained in other coun- 
tries under U.S. programs. More than 
670,000 teachers have been graduated 
from schools and colleges established 
with AID assistance. In the last 5 years 
alone, 237,000 classrooms have been built 
with AID help. 

This fiscal year, more than 675,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities started with AID assistance, and 
another 670,000 are attending AID-as- 
sisted vocational, technical, and normal 
schools. 

Impressive though these figures are, 
they represent only a start. Much more 
can and must be done if the people of 
the developing nations are to be freed 
from the enslavement of ignorance, and 
if their countries are to have the human 
resources and skills need to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. America has 
the resources to help do the job. We can 
readily spare help; we cannot afford not 
to give it. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
goal of advancing the free world through 
economic, political, and social develop- 
ment should be a continuing policy of the 
United States. This is the essence of a 
long-term authorization for the foreign 
aid program—a declaration that the 
United States supports and encourages 
long-term development, which it con- 
siders basic to the growth and security of 
the free world and to the security and 
progress of the United States. 

Support for a multiyear authorization 
for the foreign aid bill has come from 
both sides of the aisle and from leaders 
of many segments of our society. The 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee said only a year ago: 

Congress should cease its annual review of 
foreign aid and place the program under 
long-term authorization. The case for doing 
so is familiar and persuasive. 


Former Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said: 

We cannot afford to exhaust ourselves by 
spasmodic programs designed to meet ever 
recurring emergencies. We cannot operate 
on a day to day, hand to mouth basis. In- 
stead we must think in terms of policies and 
programs we can afford to live with for what 
may be a long period of years. 


J. F. Doherty, legal representative for 
the AFL-CIO, notes that a multiyear au- 
thorization “will allow more detailed con- 
gressional reviews of specific program 
operations in nonauthorization years, 
while retention of yearly appropriations 
will maintain congressional control of the 
program.” 

And a leader in the National Council of 
Jewish Women has pointed out that 
“long-term economic development based 
on 1 year planning seems contradictory.” 

Yet, with all this support, Mr. Chair- 
man, two arguments persist against mul- 
tiyear authorization. The first is the 
familiar objection that a multiyear au- 
thorization will lessen or destroy con- 
gressional control of the AID program. 
Let us examine this objection. 

In the first place, the idea of a multi- 
year authorization is not a new concept. 
In fact, it has been the rule rather than 
the exception in national domestic pro- 
grams, and internationally it has been 
highly successful in both the Alliance for 
Progress and the development loan pro- 
gram. These programs constitute ap- 
proximately one-half of the total AID 
program—yet there has been neither evi- 
dence nor assertion that these long-term 
authorizations have undercut the influ- 
ence or responsibilities of Congress. 

Instead we have seen a clear recogni- 
tion that if the AID program does not 
advance to the liking of Congress a 
strong measure of control may be insti- 
tuted at any time by regulation of appro- 
priations, resolutions or amendments. 
Multiyear authorization does not sacri- 
fice congressional control; that is clear. 

Second, I believe there is more than 
a mere lack of disadvantage in this pro- 
posal. I believe a multiyear authoriza- 
tion will benefit the Congress and the 
people by allowing a more flexible and 
selective examination of the AID pro- 
gram. 

The Congress may be free from the 
burden of the annual legislative cycle of 
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criticism of the idea of foreign aid per se, 
and may direct its energies instead to 
whatever part or parts of the program 
that we feel is necessary. In this way we 
can bring our judgment to bear on areas 
of particular concern. We can adopt an 
efficient, businesslike examination of the 
individual projects underway and dis- 
card the shotgun approach that has 
characterized past criticism of our aid 
program. 

The second major objection to our aid 
program is tied to the old belief that 
foreign aid is a temporary thing—hesi- 
tantly entered, accidentally extended, 
and soon to end. This is the ideology 
which holds that this country has neither 
the responsibility, the resources, nor the 
will to carry out such an arduous pro- 
gram. In short, this is one of the old 
myths that must give way to reality. 
Foreign aid is not a temporary project; 
foreign aid is not an evil program. It is 
a basic and essential instrument of our 
foreign policy. 

And we should recognize the plain fact 
that as other nations grow in freedom 
and independence, so the security of the 
United States is strengthened; and as 
others grow in economic strength, so will 
the United States continue to prosper. 

It is time that we accept as a reality 
the great burden we have taken upon 
ourselves. We shall not lighten that 
burden by cursing it at every step but 
will carry it to its destination only by 
a careful long-range examination of our 
resources and planning for our abilities. 

For surely if our age is to be remem- 
bered it will not be only for our medicine 
or our schools; it will not be only for 
our farms, or our abundance. Rather 
we shall take distinction as the first gen- 
eration since the dawn of history in 
which mankind dared to believe it practi- 
cal to make all the benefits of civilization 
available to the whole human race. 

Once we accept the fact that foreign 
aid is and should be recognized as an in- 
tegral part of our foreign policy, once 
we recognize that foreign aid is not just 
a mighty nation’s contribution to the 
world, but also a very practical tool with 
which to resist our enemies and to en- 
courage and persuade our friends, then 
surely we can recognize the obvious 
necessity for the sort of sound, long- 
range planning that is basic to an orderly 
policy. Then we can accept without 
further quibbling the wisdom of allowing 
a multiyear authorization for this pro- 
gram. 

Congress’ reluctance to make the aid 
program a long-range, continuing proc- 
ess flies in the face of recommendations 
by three Presidents, numerous presiden- 
tial study commissions, at least several 
congressional committees, and testimony 
by citizens from all walks of life. 

President Eisenhower said in 1957: 

I believe our common objective can best 
be accomplished through a long-term au- 
thorization of appropriations . . . obviously 
sound economic development is not a year 
to year undertaking but a continuing proc- 
ess. 


In January 1957, in study No. 1, “The 
Objectives of U.S. Economic Assistance 
Programs,” by the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology, prepared for the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, U.S. Senate, January 1957, it 
was stated: 


Since economic growth is inherently a slow 
process, and since the economic and political 
results we seek from an economic develop- 
ment program will accrue only over a con- 
siderable number of years, the program must 
have continuity. As an instrument of short- 
term policy, development assistance is waste- 
ful and ineffective. If we have any hope of 
achieving desirable results from a develop- 
ment-assistance program, we must be clear 
in our own minds and must make it clear 
to the rest of the world that this is a pro- 
gram which we propose to pursue consist- 
ently for at least 5 or 19 years and which we 
will not permit to be affected by changes 
in the international or domestic political 
climate. If we are not prepared to make this 
kind of long-term commitment, we should 
probably not support development assistance 
programs at all. 


In March 1957, in study No. 3, “The 
Role of Foreign Aid in the Development 
of Other Countries,’ by the Research 
Center in Economic Development and 
Cultural Change of the University of 
Chicago, March 1957; prepared for the 
U.S. Senate Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program, it was stated: 

Economic aid program must be conceived 
as a long-run enterprise and some guaranty 
of its duration is as important as is the 
total magnitude of the program. For, as was 
pointed out repeatedly in this report, the 
process of economic development takes time, 
and the execution of an effective develop- 
ment plan requires a fairly high degree of 
assurance that sufficient funds will become 
available as the program unfolds in coming 
years. 


Again in 1957 in “A New Emphasis on 
Economic Development Abroad,” the re- 
port to the President by the Internation- 
al Development Advisory Board, we find 
this conclusion: 

We believe that an economic development 
program must have continuity—a long-term 
approach in planning, budgeting and re- 
view. A program with the life expectancy 
of one year—technically the current budg- 
etary situation for economic development 
assistance—cannot begin to provide the 
comprehensive planning required. 


Then in 1959 in “Economic Assistance 
Programs and Administration,” third in- 
terim report, we find this statement: 

The effectiveness of economic aid can be 
greatly increased if the principal programs 
aimed at development—Development Loan 
Fund lending, Technical Assistance, and 
surplus agricultural commodity aid—are au- 
thorized and funded on a longer range basis 
than at present . . The present annual au- 
thorization for technical assistance does not 
provide an adequate basis for a continuing 
program, and continuing legislative author- 
ization is desirable. 


And again in 1959, the Composite Re- 
port of the President’s Committee To 
Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram states: 

The same reasons which lead this commit- 
tee to recommend placing military assist- 
ance on a continuing basis apply with equal 
force to the closely related defense sup- 
port Accordingly, the Committee pro- 
poses that the Congress and the Executive 
Branch take the necesary legislative and ad- 
ministrative steps to put the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program on a continuing basis. 
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The result of all these strong recom- 
mendations was the establishment of the 
Agency for International Development 
in 1962. But for 4 years we have turned 
right around and ignored the basic rea- 
sons for creating that agency—con- 
tinuity and unity of purpose. 

In 1961, President Kennedy said: 

We are launching a Decade of Develop- 
ment on which will depend substantially the 
2 ar world in which we and our children 
sha. ve. 


We are now past the half way point in 
this decade of development. For too 
many years we have been playing the re- 
luctant bride. For too many years we 
have been pulling our perennials up by 
the roots to examine them. Surely, we 
can do better. 

We have debated the principle of giv- 
ing aid since aid first began with 
lend-lease in 1941. And surely making 
this choice has been a difficult decision. 
But certainly when we decided to create 
AID in 1962, we should have reached an 
end to our indecision and attacked our 
problem with a vigor and energy con- 
comitant with our role as a world 
leader. 

I believe that Congress should recog- 
nize aid as a fact—studied, questioned, 
debated and now firmly established. I 
believe that Congress should place aid on 
the sound business basis that will enable 
both us and the underdeveloped nations 
we are seeking to help to conduct the 
long-range planning that is absolutely 
essential if this program is to achieve 
its goals, 

To accomplish this I believe that Con- 
gress is thoroughly justified in approving 
the 2-year authorization before us today 
and in continuing the 5-year authoriza- 
tion for the Development Loan Fund and 
the Alliance for Progress. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to note the prophetic statement made 
by Secretary of State Rusk before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
March 23, 1964: 

We often hear talk about what we are 
doing to future generations of Americans 
and about the legacy which we give to our 
grandchildren. I would certainly not want 
mine to grow up in a world where the richest 
nation—having nearly half of the world’s 
wealth—ignored for decades the needs of 
two-thirds of the people, who lived in pov- 
erty, disease, and hunger. It would surely 
not be a very safe or stable world. And even 
more, it would not be a very great heritage 
or tradition to pass on. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge all Members bear 
this message in mind as we vote on this 
bill today. 

TOWARD A THEORY OF EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, the 
recommendations we have made today 
for the conduct of our foreign assistance 
effort go beyond changes in administra- 
tion. They are designed to provide an 
entirely new dimension in our programs 
to assist the developing nations. Devel- 
opment on the scale necessary if these 
countries are to become proud and stable 
members of the international commun- 
ity is principally a job for government 
of these countries; only government can 
provide the legal and institutional frame- 
work that is essential for the efficient 
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application of technological and other 
tools of development. We can, I be- 
lieve, help these governments develop 
the capacity to direct and shape develop- 
ment. 

We must give our attention to two 
separate spheres. For a society to 
achieve growth it must, on the one hand, 
have a government with a highly devel- 
oped capacity to perform. The govern- 
ment must be able to plan efficiently, to 
administer effectively, to communicate 
with the people easily, and to engage the 


participation of the people in the devel- , 


opment process. 

Popular participation involves the abil- 
ity to communicate with government, the 
capacity to organize, and the competency 
to initiate and follow through on projects 
through techniques and instruments the 
people have developed for themselves. 

THE GOVERNMENTAL CAPACITY TO PERFORM 


Many of the developing countries have 
only recently achieved self-government; 
many others have only recently become 
aware of the opportunities for advanced 
economic prosperity. It is understand- 
able that they are still reaching for the 
capacity to effect change. They have 
experienced difficulties with various com- 
binations of problems including a lack 
of a sufficient number of competent of- 
ficials, inadequate knowledge of their 
own geography and resources, rudimen- 
tary transportation and communications 
systems, and traditional political view- 
points and institutions. 

If the foreign aid program is to be 
successful, the United States must assist 
these nations in improving their per- 
formance. We should not seek to impose 
an institutional pattern, but rather to 
instill respect for a process of govern- 

ment that engages the people in deci- 
' sionmaking. U.S. foreign aid must never 
be an instrument of uninvited interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of independ- 
ent countries. 

The United States has a number of 
opportunities to influence quite directly 
the establishment and growth of some 
of the most fundamental instruments of 
government. Our help is occasionally 
asked for in the drafting of national 
constitutions. Legislators in the devel- 
oping countries can learn a great deal 
from U.S. experience in developing staff 
and research support for the legislative 
process. Our assistance in helping par- 
liaments establish legislative reference 
services would be of important practical 
utility. 

Decentralization of governmental 
functions and political power may also 
provide a constructive area for study. 
Formal federalism may not be appropri- 
ate for many developing countries, but 
our experience may be useful in empha- 
sizing that decentralization will not bring 
benefits in governmental capacity or 
popular participation unless the people 
are involved in the Government that de- 
centralization brings closer. 

Although the administrators of our 
foreign aid program have recognized the 
importance of establishing effective, 
honest and competent civil service and 
public administration, the United States 
has not given this field sufficient atten- 
tion in our aid effort. Technical assist- 
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ance in the development of merit 
systems, examination programs, and 
in-service training could be extremely 
useful. This is the kind of thing the 
Republican Task Force on Latin America 
had in mind last November when it rec- 
ommended the establishment of an 
Inter-American Civil Service Academy. 

One of the most important tests of 
any government’s performance is its abil- 
ity to maintain law and order. Both the 
armed services and the police have a role 
here if the civilian government employs 
these powerful tools with restraint. The 
training of law enforcement officials in 
the use of power and restraint would be 
an appropriate use of foreign aid funds. 
Likewise in the military sphere, assist- 
ance in the form of hardware does not 
contribute directly to the development 
process, but assistance in the form of 
training can help transform the military 
of the developing countries from a feared 
vehicle of authoritarianism to a popular 
instrument of progress. Here again U.S. 
experience with the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the use of the military to en- 
force civil rights is relevant. 

The performance of a government will 
also be reflected in the strength of its 
mechanisms for channeling popular sup- 
port. The political party structure need 
not follow a two-party pattern. The ex- 
perience of Mexico demonstrates that a 
single party coalition can be a major in- 
strument of development; in a multi- 
party system competition between par- 
ties for popular support can provide 
impetus for reform, communication be- 
tween people and government, and a 
popular voice in governmental decisions 
about development. 

To be sure many political leaders need 
greater understanding of the concept 
that elections involve not only victory, 
but a mandate from the people for the 
conduct of policy in their interests. New 
techniques for the training of leaders 
and the organization of support must be 
brought to their attention; much can be 
done even with simple programs of in- 
struction in how to run a meeting, how 
to operate a mimeograph machine, and 
how to raise funds for political action. 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF THE PEOPLE 


It is at the point of governmental mo- 
bilization of support and opinion that the 
problems of governmental capacity and 
popular participation merge. I think 
that our experience with development 
over the past 20 years has demonstrated 
that sound development depends on the 
participation of the people. 

Alexis de Tocqueville commented more 
than once on the vitality of U.S. local 
government and private voluntary asso- 
ciations. Of local government he wrote: 

Local assemblies of citizens constitute the 
strength of free nations. Town meetings are 
to liberty what primary schools are to sci- 
ence; they bring it within reach; they teach 
men how to use it and how to enjoy it. A 
nation may establish a system of free govern- 
ment, but without the spirit of municipal 
institutions, it cannot have the spirit of 
liberty. 


For a variety of reasons, both historic 
and philosophic, many developing na- 
tions have extremely strong central gov- 
ernments. It is difficult for a govern- 
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ment that is distant to win the allegiance 
of the people. Yet even a government 
that is close must involve the people in 
its decisions. 

We cannot urge a drastic realinement 
of administrative and political power in 
the developing countries, but we can 
make available to them the benefits of 
U.S. experience with strong local govern- 
ment. We can suggest techniques of de- 
veloping leadership in the villages and 
rural areas; we can assist in the develop- 
ment of recruitment programs that will 
provide the government with a source of 
personnel to be trained in the techniques 
of public administration and then set to 
work among their own people. 

We should certainly improve our 
knowledge of the attitudes of people to- 
ward government. What steps should 
be taken to increase their belief in their 
own ability to effect change? How can 
government encourage and assist in the 
exercise of popular initiative? These 
questions may best be answered through 
the efforts of the private voluntary in- 
stitutions and associations which con- 
tribute to the initiative, achievement, and 
accommodation of change. De Tocque- 
ville commented on the range and effec- 
tiveness of such groups in the United 
States: 

As soon as several of the inhabitants of 
the United States have taken up an opinion 
or a feeling which they wish to promote in 
the world, they look out for mutual assist- 
ance; and as soon as they have found one 
another out, they combine. From that mo- 
ment they are no longer isolated men, but 
a power seen from afar, whose actions serve 
for an example and whose language is lis- 
tened to. 


Such associations are practically un- 
known in the developing world. Too 
often the kinds of associations, such as 
trade unions, which we know as both 
supporting and opposing participants in 
the democratic process, may be, in some 
of the developing countries, an instru- 
ment by which the government controls 
workers. 7 

Our foreign aid effort should recognize 
the significance of private groups in 
change and development and make an 
effort to bring to the developing coun- 
tries the concepts of democratic partici- 
pation, education, equality, and public 
service that have informed U.S. private 
groups. 

The natural groups of society—labor, 
students, professional people, farmers, 
women, and so forth—must be encour- 
aged to organize to serve their common 
purposes. They must be encouraged to 
recognize and analyze their common in- 
terests, and the advantages of joint 
action and self-discipline on behalf of 
the greater national development pur- 
pose. The sensitive teaching of these 
lessons and responsive understanding of 
them will contribute to the conscious- 
ness of group capacity to shape the 
future. 

Aside from political parties, one of the 
most obvious areas for voluntary asso- 
ciation is in labor—industrial labor in 
the cities and agricultural labor in the 
rural areas. The Communists know this 
lesson and have been busy. They have 
perceptively applied the Marxist doc- 
trine that the source of revolution was to 
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be found among industrial wage earners 
to a thcory of agrarian revolt. Che 
Guevara has written that “in underde- 
veloped America the countryside must be 
fundamentally the locale of the armed 
struggle.” This was also the burden 
of the Chinese Defense Minister's state- 
ment of last fall on the inevitability of 
conflict between “the cities of the world” 
in North America and Western Europe 
and “the rural areas of the world” in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

We begin too late in this area, but we 
do know that in a very literal sense the 
modernizing of a society begins with the 
work of the labor force; those who work 
in the development process will be most 
attuned to its potential and its failure. 
Their participation can be enlisted for 
the national program, or for those who 
promise a brighter future. 

Organization is particularly vital and 
far more difficult in the rural areas. The 
organization of agricultural workers to 
initiate, administer, and support agricul- 
tural reform and technological advance 
is imperative. Per capita agricultural 
production in most of Latin America has 
actually decreased in the past decade. 
Cooperatives and other voluntary associ- 
ations should be encouraged, not only as 
desirable vehicles of civic action but as 
sources of technical education as well. 

Rural development requires, as AID 
Administrator David Bell has said, not 
just better agricultural techniques, but 
“improvements in marketing and trans- 
portation arrangements, in education 
and health facilities, in better institu- 
tions of local government and of private 
cooperation.” It requires housing, 
schools, libraries, hospitals, and savings 
and credit institutions. The develop- 
ment and channeling of initiative on the 
part of the rural population is a proper 
area for U.S. support. 

ENGAGING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN FOREIGN 
AID 

In light of the tremendous impetus 
that has been given to reform by vari- 
ous forms of citizen groups in the United 
States throughout our history, it is ironic 
that this should be a missing ingredient 
in our foreign assistance efforts. 

The Watson committee recently rec- 
ommended: 

The role of the nongovernment groups—of 
business enterprises, labor unions, profes- 
sional societies, and all the rest—must be 
greatly expanded. 


While the committee had words of 
praise for AID officials, it pointed out: 

Private organizations are generally capable 
of greater speed, flexibility and incisiveness 
than government agencies. 


In fact, it continued, without restraints 
of bureaucracy, “private organizations 
can outperform official agencies.” 

Not only would a greater involvement 
of U.S. private groups increase the qual- 
ity and volume of our foreign aid effort, it 
would help to create a larger constitu- 
ency for the foreign aid program here in 
this country. Decentralization of the 
aid process would involve sustained en- 
thusiasm from the White House and a 
constant determination at AID to utilize 
all the private sources of influence in the 
task of promoting and sustaining a net- 
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work of voluntary associations in the de- 
veloping countries. 

If we believe that the development 
process will depend on the political ef- 
fectiveness of those it seeks to serve, we 
must seek to engage the efforts of the 
people of the United States in its success. 

BUSINESS 


The extraordinary responsibility which 
American business has demonstrated in 
its participation in local community af- 
fairs has proven to be not only an im- 
portant key to community improvement 
but of economic benefit to business. The 
3,000 U.S. businesses which maintain 
facilities abroad have increasingly real- 
ized that their practices and policies 
abroad have a direct impact upon the 
success of American foreign policy. 

Business can build upon this hopeful 
record of public service by playing a more 
active role in support of foreign aid. 
Business has, in three important spheres, 
an opportunity to become an active par- 
ticipant in development, while at the 
same time demonstrating to the develop- 
ing world some of the gains that can 
result from efficient, economic, responsi- 
ble private enterprise. 

First, U.S. private investment abroad 
can be increased. It is here that the 
recommendations of the Watson com- 
mittee are particularly important, and 
I am presently drafting amendments to 
foreign aid legislation that will reflect 
those recommendations. The magnitude 
of the need for additional capital is re- 
flected in the committee’s estimate that 
the gap between the amount of capital 
available to the developing countries and 
the amount which they need ranges from 
$5 to $20 billion annually. 

Increased public attention should also 
be given to the work of the Atlantic Com- 
munity Development Group for Latin 
America—ADELA—an association of 
United States and European government 
and business leaders who are attempting 
to encourage private foreign investment 
in Latin America. Just 2 weeks ago, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Michael 
Stewart, indicated that Britain was con- 
sidering ways to increase its capital ex- 
port to Latin America. 

Second, U.S. business abroad can 
launch a program of management and 
vocational training in the underdevel- 
oped countries, particularly in Latin 
America. This would have an enormous 
impact upon the capacity of modernizing 
societies to develop the skills necessary 
to accommodate growth. The Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps provides 
one creative channel for such assistance. 
There are others, such as greater use of 
U.S. plants for the conduct of AID spon- 
sored vocational and technical education 
programs, and support for institutions, 
such as the School of Administration and 
Finance in Medellin, Colombia, which 
will provide an increasing supply of tech- 
nical and middle-level management. 
The recent recommendations made to 
the White House Conference on Interna- 
tional Cooperation Year are also worthy 
of study. 

Third, as the Watson Committee rec- 
ommended, U.S. business can make avall- 
able to Government foreign air opera- 
tions some of its own highly competent 
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personnel on a short-term basis. This 
would not only be a significant business 
contribution to the foreign aid effort, 
but has potential for improving its ad- 
ministration as well. Such an. arrange- 
ment worked satisfactorily during World 
War H and has been tried with outstand- 
ing results by Gov. James Rhodes, of 
Ohio. 
LABOR 

The American labor movement has no 
peer as a private institution devoted to 
participation in private international af- 
fairs. Its contribution through the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has been substantial. While 
there have been criticisms that labor’s 
overseas activities have not always been 
sensitive to internal political situations 
in the host countries, I think it is clear 
that the American labor movement has 
been unique in its willingness to con- 
tribute its services and resources in sup- 
pes of the purposes of American foreign 

American labor will not always be wel- 
come, Particularly in Latin America 
where labor union development has fol- 
lowed the European pattern, there is 
some feeling that private European ef- 
forts are more appropriate. 

Perhaps the most productive contribu- 
tion that American free labor can make 
is to help instill the sense of national 
consciousness and the national respon- 
sibility that has made labor such an effec- 
tive force in U.S. economic growth. De- 
centralization of the labor effort may be 
of value too. Locals might beneficially 
be allowed more freedom to cooperate 
in community-to-community and peo- 
ple-to-people projects organized for a 
variety of local organizations acting to- 
gether. 

FARM GROUPS 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Grange and the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union fully recognize 
that the world’s population explosion 
imposes on American agriculture not 
just the potential benefit of increased 
sales, but the responsibility of helping 
to feed the hungry of the world. It im- 
poses on them also the responsibility to 
extend the knowledge of agricultural 
productivity and modernization to the 
developing countries. It is clear that 
not even the enormous productivity of 
American agriculture will be able to feed 
a world population that is growing at the 
current rate. 

Through private programs, extending 
the technical knowledge of American 
agriculture to the rural areas of the 
southern half of the globe, American 
farmers can offer not only technical 
skills, but the means by which agricul- 
tural workers and farm owners can be- 
come an effective voice in public policy. 
Groups such as the 4-H clubs, with their 
youth and enthusiasm have a vital role 
to play and should be encouraged. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


American colleges and universities 
have an outstanding record of support 
for U.S. foreign aid. Largely on contract 
to AID or philanthropic foundations, 
they have undertaken valuable research 
projects that have served the foreign 
aid program well. Through exchange 
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programs and the establishment of 
schools in the developing countries, they 
have brought skills and knowledge. Two 
of the most outstanding efforts are the 
schools for middle-management capabil- 
ities operated in Peru and Central Amer- 
ica under contract with AID by Stanford 
University and the Harvard Business 
School respectively. 

Management administration, technical 
skills and teacher training are all so 
desperately needed that there is no dan- 
ger of doing too much. Equally impor- 
tant, however, is expanded teaching of 
political science. This is a new discipline 
to many developing countries, but there 
is growing evidence that the younger 
generations are eager for the tools of 
social science to help them shape their 
future. 

American colleges and universities 
must be encouraged to accept every op- 
portunity for bringing to the developing 
world a greater knowledge of political 
science and organization skills. Greater 
attention should be given to the law 
schools where the great U.S. tradition 
of the partnership between law and pub- 
lic policy can serve as a useful example 
to societies where the study of law is 
more narrowly conceived. 

PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


The contributions of the Ford, Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie and other foundations 
to the development process know no 
equal. The opportunities for such 
foundations are immense. They are 
uniquely equipped to provide the kind of 
financial and technical assistance need- 
ed to expand the teaching of political 
science and to help reshape university 
curriculums to reflect modern needs. 

The International Development Foun- 
dation has served as one kind of model 
for an experiment in creating independ- 
ent private foundations. It is worth 
considering whether initial and support- 
ing capital for such an operation could 
come directly from AID. Of course, it 
would have to be made clear that both 
the foundation’s operations were con- 
sistent with the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram and that its policies and programs 
were established and implemented 
privately. National sensitivities in this 
field, as in efforts to increase popular 
participation may be aroused, but the 
ends of development are too important 
for the means of development to be lim- 
ited merely by fear of controversy. 

OTHER VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


There are a number of other groups in 
the United States that have given form 
and shape to our own development as a 
modern society. It is impossible to think 
of a single segment of American society 
that does not have its institutional repre- 
sentation. All of these groups, the 
League of Women Voters, the Knights 
of Columbus, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the National Council of 
Churches, to name just a few, represent 
the interests of their members. Inde- 
pendently these groups are effective; 
collectively they have undeniable 
strength in a democracy. They are a 
creative and vital force that must be 
engaged in the foreign aid program. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 


The most obvious voluntary public 
associations in the United States are, of 
course, the two major political parties. 
Their potential in support of foreign aid 
is immeasurable. It is important that 
whatever they do they try to do 
collectively. 

Merely a greater facilitation of contact 
between U.S. politicians and their coun- 
terparts in the developing countries 
would be extremely beneficial in building 
an understanding of the developmental 
process. But more broad and specific 
programs could be designed. The short- 
lived Institute for Political Education 
established in Costa Rica to teach po- 
litical skills and public policy knowledge 
to progressive Latin American political 
parties may have provided an important 
clue as to the most valuable contribu- 
tion which the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties collectively can make. 

Proposals in this country have been 
made for a Latin American Institute for 
Democratic Development to aid Latin 
American political parties in the iden- 
tification and training of new leaders in 
education in political science and or- 
ganization skills. It would be an im- 
portant and appropriate initiative taken 
collectively by the two great U.S. political 
parties to found such an institute, to 
finance it, and to sustain it. 

A further important role could be 
served by both parties at the national 
and local levels if they would take it 
upon themselves to encourage other 
private voluntary associations to par- 
ticipate actively in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. The Republican and Democratic 
Parties now reach into every community 
in the United States. They have a re- 
sponsibility to engage themselves and to 
seek to engage others in support of de- 
velopment in the developing countries. 

A NEW ROLE FOR THE STATES 


There are now 28 Partners of the Al- 
liance programs which have enlisted 
American States, or portions of them, in 
mutual development efforts with nations 
or regions of Latin America. The pur- 
pose of the partners program is not to 
build roads and bridges, but to build the 
confidence of the private sector, in the 
United States and in Latin America, in 
the goals and purposes of the Alliance 
for Progress. My own State of Massa- 
chusetts has a partners program with 
the Department of Antioquia, Colombia. 
The goals are modest, but the dividends 
are great, not only for mutual under- 
standing, but for a new faith in the de- 
velopment process. 

This program, in my judgment, has 
been given too little attention and too 
little support. Its potential for increas- 
ing the foreign aid constituency here in 
this country and for providing the high 
impact support perhaps most needed in 
many parts of Latin America is 
enormous. 

Another example of successful decen- 
tralization of responsibility for foreign 
aid is the Chile-California program of 
technical cooperation, by which the 
State of California, under contract with 
AID, has undertaken to assist the people 
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of Chile in the planning and research of 
development projects. Since the pro- 
gram was undertaken in the spring of 
1964, eight technical assistance projects 
studies calling for a U.S. contribution of 
$1,367,000, have been negotiated. The 
projects cover research, in Chile and at 
California universities, in transporta- 
tion, agricultural development, educa- 
tion, budgeting, and regional planning. 

When I visited Chile last fall, I was 
impressed by the enthusiasm and sup- 
port the program was receiving. His- 
toric ties and similar geographic condi- 
tions have increased the responsiveness 
of the Chileans to the California-admin- 
istered program. Certainly, this pattern 
can be repeated successfully. One of the 
reasons for the Partners of the Alliance 
program between Massachusetts and 
Antioquia was the similarity of our mu- 
tual development patterns. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has the edu- 
cational facilities, the business commu- 
nity, the labor movement, and the 
church, professional, youth, and political 
groups to undertake a broad collective ef- 
fort to participate in the development of 
Colombia. 

The States would not be in competi- 
tion with AID, but would cooperate fully 
with AID guidelines and coordination. 
AID should welcome their initiative and 
the opportunity to engage the people in 
a direct and beneficial State-to-State 
program that can facilitate the popular 
participation in development we believe 
is so necessary to meaningful economic 
growth. 

A CLEARINGHOUSE FOR PRIVATE AID EFFORTS 


In 1955 the Technical Assistance In- 
formation Clearing House, a private cen- 
ter for the collection and dissemination 
of information on overseas private de- 
velopment programs, was established and 
supported under contract by the prede- 
cessor of AID. The clearinghouse has 
served as an information center on the 
programs and operations of U.S. volun- 
tary agencies, missions, and foundations 
engaged in technical assistance abroad. 
It maintains comprehensive files on more 
than 400 organizations and their tech- 
nical assistance programs, AID contract 
information, and related material. This 
information is available to government 
and private agencies for their use in 
planning programs and to individuals 
and groups seeking channels for using 
their special skills and resources. 

This limited concept of a clearing- 
house may have been adequate in 1955. 
It is inadequate today. And if the private 
sector of the American economic and 
political communities is to be engaged 
in support of development abroad in a 
more active way, as has been proposed 
here, the existing clearinghouse will 
prove to be obviously insufficient. It is 
necessary to have this information exist 
within AID itself, for the coordination— 
as opposed to direction—of the multitude 
of private aid efforts by a multitude of 
voluntary associations in the United 
States will require extraordinary em- 
phasis and attention. 

With over 400 agencies in the private 
aid field already, with over 3,000 private 
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U.S. business concerns operating with 
facilities abroad, and with an ever- 
increasing participation of local com- 
munities and other voluntary groups, it 
is essential to establish a clearinghouse 
and coordinating office that will be able 
to minimize the duplication of effort and 
maximize the information available on 
what efforts are being undertaken and 
what efforts need assistance. The pro- 
gram to engage the private sector in the 
development process in the support of 
foreign aid imposes a new obligation 
upon AID to provide the administrative 
framework within which such a vastly 
expanded program of personnel and 
communications can be effectively and 
orderly managed. 
CONCLUSION 


We believe that the recommendations 
we have made here today will contribute 
to the strength and effectiveness of our 
efforts to assist the developing countries. 
Insofar as they reflect a sharp break 
with the past, we recognize how little 
really we have learned about the devel- 
opment process. We have learned a 
good deal about programs and policies 
that will not work; we have learned a 
good deal less about those that will. 

We really do not know to what extent 
the experience of U.S. voluntary agen- 
cies will be transferable to a situation 
which differs so sharply from our own. 
We really do not know just what it is 
that will give people in the rural back- 
waters of Latin America, Asia, and Af- 
rica a sense of their own political effec- 
tiveness. 

But we do know that there is a revolu- 
tion going on. Either we will use our re- 
sources in an effort to channel that rev- 
olution in a direction that promises free- 
dom, or we will leave it to those for whom 
freedom has no value. 

If we truly believe that the principles 
of freedom, liberty, equality, and self- 
government have relevance for all peo- 
ple in the modern world, we must, as a 
matter of national interest and moral 
conscience, move in the direction we 
have proposed today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana makes the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Fifty- 
three Members are present, not a quo- 
rum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 162] 
Ashley Edwards, Calif. Kluczynski 
Baring Edwards, La. Landrum 
Barrett Ellsworth McEwen 
Bell Evins,Tenn. McFall 
Blatnik Fallon Martin, Mass. 
Bolling Farnsley Mathias 
Celler Flynt Matsunaga 
Clark Garmatz M 
Colmer Hansen, Wash. Moorhead 
Conable Harsha Morris 
Conyers Harvey, Ind Murray 
Corman Herlong Nix 
Cunningham Holland O'Neal, Ga 
Dow Jones, N.C. Pool 
Duncan, Oreg. King, N.Y. Powell 
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Resnick Stephens Whitten 
Rivers, Alaska Toll Willis 
Robison Trimble Wilson, 
Scott Tupper Charles H. 
Senner Van Deerlin Wyatt 
Smith, N.Y. Walker, Miss. 

Smith, Va. White, Idaho 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15750) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 


and for other purposes, and finding itself ` 


without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 371 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966”. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, in addressing myself to 
the bill before us, I shall confine my re- 
marks to two aspects of this legislation: 
to the need for it, and to the new dimen- 
sion which it provides for our foreign aid 
effort. j 

The need for this legislation—for the 
various instruments which enable the 
President of the United States to carry 
out the foreign policy of our Nation—is 
as urgent today as it was 10 and 15 years 
ago. 

The world in which we live is still a 
very troubled world. The ancient en- 
emies of mankind—hunger, disease, and 
ignorance—exercise their sway over the 
lives of millions of our fellow men. The 
clash of competing ideologies—the greed 
and perversity of some men and 
of some eaten the secu- 
rity and the lives of millions of peo- 
ples in Asia, in Africa, in Latin America, 
and in other areas. 

In times like these, we in the United 
States—the strongest and the most pros- 
perous country on earth today—must 
take adequate measures to provide for 
our own security and to help others at- 
tain theirs. 

The military assistance program em- 
bodied in the bill before us—and, to a 
large extent, the supporting assistance 
and the contingency fund authoriza- 
tions—are required for this purpose. 

In addition, and looking to the future, 
we must continue to aid in ameliorating 
conditions which give rise to instability 
and disorder in the world—conditions of 
economic dependence, of underdevelop- 
ment, and of want. Our own material 
well-being, and the future of peace in 
the world, are intimately connected to 
the success of our efforts in this field— 
and not only of our own efforts, but also 
those of millions of peoples, and dozens 
of governments, who are striving to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps. 
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The Alliance for Progress—the eco- 
nomic development loan program—and 
the technical assistance portion of the 
bill before us, are directed to the attain- 
ment of this objective. Without them, 
we would leave our Government, and our 
President, without the tools necessary to 
build for peace in the world. 


THE NEW DIMENSION 


In the remainder of my remarks, I 
shall speak about the new dimension of 
foreign aid embodied in this year’s For- 
eign Assistance Act. 

I believe that the bill before us con- 
tains some of the most important and 
exciting breakthroughs in our approach 
to the development process. 

For years, the bulk of our foreign as- 
sistance effort was channeled into gov- 
ernment-to-government transactions. 
The flow of our foreign assistance was 
predicated on the assumption that na- 
tional governments were primarily, at 
times even exclusively, responsible for 
economic development of the territories 
under their jurisdiction. 

To an extent, that assumption may 
have been correct when applied to the 
organization of society in many of the 
developing countries of the free world. 
However, it ignored one of the basic facts 
of life; namely, that economic develop- 
ment of the United States and Canada, 
of Western Europe and of Japan—the 
most industrialized and prosperous coun- 
tries of the free world—was accomplished 
not by governments alone but through 
a combination of governmental action, 
private initiative, and free enterprise. 

The experience of the developed coun- 
tries suggests that the most direct path 
to economic development, and to prog- 
ress in such fields as education, health, 
as well as to social and political develop- 
ment, lies in the direction of an effective, 
working partnership between private ini- 
tiative and governmental enterprise. 

It is only such a partnership that is 
able to harness the energies and the tal- 
ents of the entire population of a country 
to the task of economic development— 
to harness them in a way which allows 
ample opportunity for innovation, for 
individual initiative, and for private co- 
operative undertakings. 

Similarly, private enterprise and the 
experience and generosity of private in- 
dividuals and organizations in the devel- 
oped countries, can play an important 
part in stimulating economic develop- 
ment of the less developed areas. 

We began to recognize these principles, 
and to apply them to our foreign aid 
effort, as early as a decade ago. 

Through various amendments to our 
foreign aid legislation, enacted over a 
period of years, we called for the estab- 
lishment of community action programs; 
for the encouragement of cooperatives, 
savings and loan associations, free labor 
unions and other private institutions; 
for the utilization of the experience and 
the facilities of U.S. voluntary agencies; 
and for the promotion of private invest- 
ment capital abroad. All of these early 
congressional mandates were directed to 
the goal of assuring more comprehensive, 
diversified, and effective popular par- 
ticipation in the development process. 
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Over 2 years ago, we took another step. 
A survey conducted by the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and 
Movements, which I have the honor to 
chair, focused attention on the extremely 
broad range of programs conducted 
abroad by private, nonprofit American 
organizations and emphasized the con- 
tribution of those activities to the devel- 
opment process. 

Our report stressed the urgent need 
to collate more information of this type, 
and to bring it to bear on the program- 
ing and implementation of our foreign 
aid 


The directory which we published 
after the survey constitutes something 
of a milestone in the effort to collect, 
organize systematically, and disseminate 
information about the activities of such 
private groups, 

NEW EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE PARTICIPATION 


The bill before the House today takes 
another step—a giant step—along the 
path which we have marked in earlier 
years. 

In a sequence of provisions written by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, this 
legislation emphasizes the importance of 
private participation in the development 
process—and directs the President to 
make such participation a high-priority 
goal of our foreign aid undertaking. 

The amendments embodying this new 
dimension of foreign aid are scattered 
throughout the bill. They were proposed 
by a number of Members—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—and they convey 
our committee’s conviction that in the 
process of helping the developing coun- 
tries realize their full potential, we must 
place substantially more emphasis on 
private-to-private, and government-to- 
private, channels of aid and communi- 
cation. 

I am certain that various members of 
the committee will elaborate on the 
specifics of these various amendments. 
I will, therefore, only briefly comment 
about their form and purpose. 

CLEARINGHOUSE OF INFORMATION 


One of the key amendments, contained 
in section 301 of the bill, directs the 
President to establish an effective sys- 
tem for obtaining adequate information 
about the activities of, and opportunities 
for, nongovernmental participation in 
the development process. 

The amendment further imposes upon 
the President the responsibility to use 
such information in the planning, direc- 
tion, and execution of our foreign aid 
programs, and to coordinate such pro- 
grams with the ever-increasing develop- 
mental activities of nongovernment U.S. 
institutions. 

This is the first clear, comprehensive, 
unequivocal expression of congressional 
sentiment on this subject. It is even 
more than that: it constitutes a legis- 
lative directive to the President to take 
specific steps in order to set up a clear- 
inghouse of information about nongov- 
ernmental U.S. involvement in the de- 
velopment process—and to coordinate 
federally sponsored foreign aid programs 
with private effort. 

We know that the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, working through 
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its own staff as well as through con- 
tractural arrangements with the Tech- 
nical Assistance Information Clearing- 
house of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., 
in New York, has begun to collect and 
publish information about several seg- 
ments of this private activity. What 
we need, however, is a concerted effort in 
this area—not only with respect to the 
programs conducted abroad by American 
organizations, but also with respect to 
the need and the opportunities for such 
private foreign aid. We trust that this 
new legislative provision will give the 
President both the necessary authority 
and the mandate to launch such a con- 
certed effort. 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Another key section of the bill—sec- 
tion 103(a)—authorizes the President to 
assist research and educational institu- 
tions in the United States in strengthen- 
ing their capacity to develop and carry 
out programs concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social development of the less 
developed countries. 

During the next 2 fiscal years, the 
President may use up to $10 million of 
technical cooperation, development 
grants and Alliance for Progress funds 
for this purpose. 

AID currently uses the services of uni- 
versities in carrying out some overseas 
programs. Frequently, these activities 
place excessive demands on the limited 
specialized manpower resources of such 
institutions. The new authority will en- 
able AID to assist a selected group of 
educational and research institutions in 
developing additional resources and 
greater competence on the campus in 
problems related to growth in the de- 
veloping countries. In turn, AID will be 
able to draw upon this increased private 
capability in preparing and carrying out 
technical programs in the developing 
countries. 

ENCOURAGING PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


The bill before us extends for 5 years 
the requirement that not less than 50 
percent of development loan funds must 
be used to encourage economic develop- 
ment through private enterprise. It also 
contains the following provisions de- 
signed to encourage the flow of private 
investment overseas—a flow which is an 
important factor in economic develop- 
ment: 

First. Section 301 provides for the 
establishment of an International Pri- 
vate Investment Advisory Council com- 
posed of leading American business 
specialists. 

This Council will make recommenda- 
tions to the Administrator of the foreign 
aid program with respect to activities 
where private enterprise can make a 
meaningful contribution. The Council 
will also serve as liaison for the Ad- 
ministrator with specific private enter- 
prises which may be involved or inter- 
ested in the foreign assistance program. 

Second. Sections 102 and 105 of the 
bill direct the President, in carrying out 
the foreign assistance program, to en- 
courage each recipient country to im- 
prove its climate for private investment 
as a necessary element in economic de- 
velopment. 
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Third. Section 104 changes the invest- 
ment guarantee program in the following 
respects: 

First. It increases the ceiling on the 
total amount of specific risk guarantees 
which may be outstanding at any one 
time from $5 to $8 billion; 

Second. It raises the ceiling on the ex- 
tended risks guarantee program from 
$300 to $375 million, while earmarking 
$160 million of this amount for use on 
housing projects throughout the world. 

Third. It increases from $400 to $500 
million the amount of Latin American 
housing guarantees that may be out- 
standing at any one time, and earmarks 
$350 million of that total for use solely 
for pilot or demonstration private hous- 
ing projects similar to those insured by 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

And, finally, the bill adjusts the mini- 
mum rate of interest that the Admin- 
istrator of AID can allow eligible U.S. 
investors to earn on loan investments for 
housing; raises from 20 to 30 years the 
maximum term of equity investment 
guaranties; and authorizes a number of 
lesser changes to make the program more 
serviceable to investors. 

DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS 

I mentioned previously, Mr. Chairman, 
our committee’s conviction that in order 
to expedite economic development, the 
people of the developing countries—as 
well as the private sector in the developed 
countries—must be given the means and 
the opportunity to participate fully in 
the development process. 

In section 106, the bill before us ad- 
dresses itself to this issue: it directs that 
in carrying out programs of U.S. devel- 
opment assistance, much higher priority 
and emphasis shall be accorded to the 
goal of assuring maximum popular par- 
ticipation in the development process. 
The committee report points out that this 
goal can best be achieved through the 
fostering of democratic private and gov- 
ernmental institutions—cooperatives, la- 
bor organizations, trade and related 
associations, community action groups, 
and local governmental bodies. Such 
organizations provide the training 
ground for leadership and democratic 
processes. By making possible increased 
participation of such groups and of indi- 
viduals in the planning, execution, and 
evaluation of development undertakings; 
by utilizing the experience and resources 
of existing private and voluntary orga- 
nizations; and, generally, by building of 
democratic private and public institu- 
tions on all levels—we can foster maxi- 
mum reliance on enlightened self-help, 
at the same time assuring maximum re- 
turn on each dollar spent through the 
foreign aid program. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, I stated at the outset 
that the bill before us—the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966—opens a new di- 
mension of foreign aid. It is an exciting, 
and a promising, dimension. By placing 
new emphasis on private effort in the 
development process—by opening the 
doors wide and facilitating private par- 
ticipation in this process—I believe that 
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we can greatly hasten the realization of 
our goals in this field. 

Also, and perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, by sharing with our friends in 
the developing countries the secret of our 
own economic growth; namely, that wise 
governmental policies must always be 
complemented by imaginative private 
initiatives, by voluntary cooperative ef- 
forts, and by reliance on local respon- 
sibility—we will enable them to advance 
toward a better tomorrow much faster 
than they could do it in any other way. 

Even the Communists are beginning 
to realize that private, nongovernmental 
enterprise, which plays such a large part 
in our system, accomplishes more and 
pays larger dividends than total reliance 
on central government action—even 
when the latter is reinforced by coercion 
and terror. 

What we propose today in the bill be- 
fore us is a workable alternative to an 
unwarranted dependence on miracles 
wrought by governments alone. It is an 
alternative that has proved successful 
in each and every country which has 
managed to achieve economic progress 
while keeping secure its people’s right 
to freedom. It is an alternative—a new 
dimension—which should meet with an 
enthusiastic response both in the United 
States and abroad. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MAILLIARD 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAILLIARD: On 
the first page, immediately after line 4, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the first section thereof the 
following new section: 

“Spc, 2. LIMITATION ON FISCAL YEAR AU- 
THORIZATIONS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, nothing in this Act 
(except sections 202 and 252) authorizes ap- 
propriations for furnishing assistance or for 
administrative expenses under this Act for 
fiscal year 1968.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment that I announced 
earlier in general debate that I was going 
to offer. It does one thing and one thing 
only. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
reduce from 2 years to 1 year the author- 
izations contained in this bill, with the 
exception of the Development Loan Fund 
and the Alliance for Progress, which are 
not touched by the amendment. 

I offer this for a number of reasons. 
Only on those two exceptions have we 
hitherto given multiyear authorizations. 
The remainder of the bill we have never 
before given more than a single year au- 
thorization. I am referring to economic 
not military aid. Also, if the Members 
will look on page 3 of the committee re- 
port, which has the table on the author- 
ization requests, it becomes immediately 
apparent that no justifications for any 
fiscal year 1968 authorizations were 


given. We cannot find them in the 
hearings. We cannot find them in the 
report. 
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I am not one who is unalterably op- 
posed to multiyear authorizations. I for 
one will oppose any attempt to reduce 
the multiyear authorizations for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund or for the Alliance 
for Progress. 

But, it seems to me, that if, even for 
administrative expenditures and these 
various other programs which do not 
have long leadtime factors, we are to 
decide to change the time-honored pol- 
icy and proceed to a 2-year authoriza- 
tion, then it ought to be done at the be- 
ginning of a new Congress and not at 
the end of an old Congress, This will 
have the effect of having a new Congress, 
convening in January, which will not 
have the chance to examine this or 
which will not be compelled to examine 
this until the second session of that 
Congress. This certainly is very poor 
practice. 

If we are going to have a 2-year pro- 
gram, it seems to me the administra- 
tion ought to come in with a 2-year pro- 
gram, which it did not do. The adminis- 
tration request this year was for a 5-year 
program and open ended authorization, 
which would have abdicated virtually 
any responsibility of our committee to 
determine what should be authorized. 

The committee wisely put dollar 
amounts on. The Members will notice 
that in some cases these amounts bear 
almost no resemblance to the budgeted 
amounts, even for 1967, but for 1968 we 
cannot find anything. I am not at all 
sure that we might not have granted 
much too much in some categories and 
too little in some other categories. But 
in any case we cannot find in the record 
any justification of what should be a 
proper amount. 

I submit we should return to the hon- 
ored tradition of the House for a single- 
year authorization. If there is to be a 
fundamental change in policy, I believe 
it should be considered by the new Con- 
gress in January. 

I urge the passage of my amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding in 
opposition to the amendment, may I 
take just a moment to congratulate the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Morcan] for the great job 
it has done this year. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
reported a very good bill—the best in re- 
cent years. It will do the job, but at the 
same time it is a prudent piece of legis- 
lation which can be supported by every 
member. Again I congratulate the able 
chairman and his committee for their 
excellent work. It provides only a few 
million dollars more than last year’s au- 
thorization bill, despite the fact that the 
needs have greatly increased during the 
past year. It provides aid for one less 
country than last year’s bill. It also 
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provides more aid for Vietnam than any 
other country. 

This new legislation also includes in- 
creased funds for programs which Con- 
gress has always thought were basic, in 
agriculture, health, and education. 

It is also worth noting that under this 
authorization bill we will still be spend- 
ing less than three-tenths of 1 percent 
of our gross national product. 

I think Members of the House gener- 
ally agree that the foreign aid program 
is now the best administered and most 
effective in the history of economic as- 
sistance. For this reason, Members can 
vote with confidence for the bill reported 
by the committee. I congratulate the 
able chairman and the members of the 
committee for their excellent work. 

The pending amendment would elimi- 
nate the 2-year authorization for all 
parts of the program except for the De- 
velopment and Alliance Loan sections 
which the committee has recommended 
again for 5 years. Every minority mem- 
ber of the committee who has expressed 
opposition to the 2-year authorization 
has done so despite the fact that a num- 
ber of these same members have support- 
ed long-term authorizations in the past 
for the Development Loan program and 
the Alliance for Progress as well as for 
military assistance. 

It is difficult to understand the posi- 
tion of our Republican friends who op- 
pose the 2-year proposition. It was a 
Republican President who first requested 
long-term authorization for the foreign 
aid program for the less developed 
countries. 

What President Johnson has requested 
and what the committee is recommend- 
ing is merely an extension of Republican 
principles first written into law under a 
Republican President. But what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested was much 
more radical than President Johnson’s 
request. President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration requested borrowing authority, 
which would have deprived Congress of 
all control over the foreign aid program. 
By comparison, the request of President 
Johnson is for multiyear authorization 
with annual appropriations. 

Most of those on this side supported 
President Eisenhower's request for long- 
term authorization in 1957 and again in 
1959 for 2-year authorization for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

The Development Loan Fund was the 
first step in putting the foreign aid pro- 
gram on a sounder, more businesslike 
basis. All that President Johnson and 
the committee are now recommending 
is a minimum authorization of 2 years— 
which can hardly be called long-term, it 
is really a short-term authorization, for 
the remainder of the program. 

The authorization for more than 1 
year of the Development Loan and the 
Alliance Loan programs has worked quite 
well. The present request merely ex- 
tends this system to the other parts of 
the program, which are as deserving 
of 2 years as are the loan programs of 
5 years. 

Surely supporting assistance for Viet- 
nam is deserving of a 2-year authoriza- 
tion. Contributions to international or- 
ganizations, which are a continuing 
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commitment by the United States, are 
also deserving of 2 years. ‘Technical as- 
sistance is certainly deserving of 2 years, 
having been in existence since the point 
4 program. It makes no sense to au- 
thorize loan programs for 5 years and 
refuse a 2-year authorization to these 
vital parts of the foreign aid program. 

It is also important to point out that 
Congress has voted long-term authoriza- 
tions of 3 to 5 years for the interna- 
tional foreign aid work of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the In- 
ter-American Development Bank and the 
Asian Development Bank. There is no 
reason to penalize our own U.S. pro- 
grams. 

The advantages of a 2-year authoriza- 
tion are well known to Members of this 
House. Let me just point out the testi- 
mony of the chamber of commerce 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee in 
favor of a 4-year authorization, which is 
twice as much as the committee has 
recommended. One of the Nation’s 
leading businessmen said in speaking for 
the chamber: 

We think this is consistent with what we 
in business would term good long-range 
planning. 


Those in the minority opposing the 
2-year provisions are not being consist- 
ent, nor are they applying the same 
standards which were applied in estab- 
lishing the Development Loan Fund. 
Former Congressman John Vorys, who 
led the fight against the long-term au- 
thorization of the Marshall plan recog- 
nized as early as 1957 that the foreign 
aid program as a whole should be put on 
a long-term basis. As he said during 
hearings that year: 

This program, the mutual security pro- 
gram, is, I think, the only program on 
Capitol Hill that is both authorized and ap- 
propriated annually. I will take credit or 
blame for inventing that. I did that back 
in 1948. I think to some extent its useful- 
ness has passed. But that is one of the 
things we face. 

In order to get away from that, the Gordon 
bill and the administration presentation this 
year suggests more in the way of continuing 

funds. That is one way to get away from it, 

as far as the authorization is concerned: 
More time fog p: ing so that you don’t 
have that Cinderella temptation the night 
of June 29 to plaster the walls with 
obligations. 


In conclusion, let me point out that a 
2-year authorization was recently passed 
for the food-for-freedom program by the 
House. Passage of the bill recommended 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee would 
be consistent with this action, with 
previous congressional action on foreign 
aid, and with the bipartisan positions of 
every president and with the recom- 
mendation of a variety of American 
leaders. I urge the House to support the 
committee bill. 

Under unanimous consent agreement, 
Mr. Chairman, I include a statement 
about the 2-year authorization together 
with statements of spokesmen of vari- 
ous organizations favoring it: 

TWO-YEAR AUTHORIZATION FOR THE FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAM 
The Foreign Affairs Committee, acting on 


a request from the President to authorize 
the foreign aid program for five years, has 
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renewed the authorization for Development 
Loans and the Alliance for Progress for five 
years and has recommended a two-year au- 
thorization for the remainder of the pro- 

. This is only half as much as the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce has gone on rec- 
ord as supporting. The Vice President of 
Pfizer International, testifying for the 
Chamber, recommended a four-year author- 
ization as being “consistent with what we in 
business would term good long-range plan- 
ning.” 

Passage of the two-year program would 
be in keeping with Congressional action in 
the past and with the recommendations of 
a number of other persons and groups in ad- 
dition to the Chamber. 

1. In 1957 and in 1959 Congress approved 
two-year authorizations for the Develop- 
ment Loan Funds. This was made a five- 
year authorization in 1961. 

2. In 1962 Congress approved a four-year 
authorization for the Alliance for Progress 
loan program. 

3. At various times Congress has approved 
long-term authorizations ranging from three 
to five years for U.S. subscriptions to the 
World Bank, the International Development 
Association (a subsidiary of the World 
Bank), the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank. 

4. Congress has also approved long-term 
authorizations for the Food for Peace pro- 
gram. The House has recently approved & 
two-year authorization for the Food for 
Freedom program. 


BIPARTISAN SUPPORT FOR LONG-TERM AUTHOR- 
IZATION 


Every administration since the inception 
of foreign assistance has agreed on the need 
for long-term authorization of the program. 

President Truman, under whose admin- 
istration the Marshall Plan began and au- 
thor of the Point 4 Program: “It is well 
known that one-year authorizations for de- 
velopment programs are wasteful and inade- 
quate. Countries that are planning their 
development ahead. .. are kept in doubt 
and are unable to move ahead with confi- 
dence, The authorization clearly should be 
for 4 or 5 years, as in the case of the 
Marshall Plan.” 

President Eisenhower, who proposed the 
Mutual Security Program and under it the 
Development Loan Fund: “I believe our com- 
mon objective can best be accomplished 
through a long-term authorization of ap- 
propriations in reasonable amounts, together 
with the concurrent enactment in one ap- 
propriation bill of appropriations for each 
of the years for which the program is au- 
thorized .. .”” 

President Kennedy, who proposed the 
present Foreign Assistance Act and with it 
the Alliance for Progress: “Long-term au- 
thorization, planning and financing are the 
key to the continuity and efficiency of the 
entire program. If we are unwilling to make 
such a long-term commitment, we cannot 
expect an increased response from other po- 
tential donors or any realistic planning from 
the recipient nations No other step 
would be such a clear signal of our inten- 
tions to all the world ... No other step 
would do more to help obtain the service of 
top-flight personnel. And in no other way 
can we encourage the less-developed nations 
to make a sustained national effort over a 
long-term period.” 

President Johnson, who has directed the 
program toward new initiatives: “To signify 
the depth of our commitment to help those 
who help themselves, I am requesting five- 
year authorizations for our military and eco- 
nomic aid programs. For development loans 
and loans under the Alliance for Progress, 
this is merely a reaffirmation of the principle 
adopted by the Congress in 1964 and 1962. 
It will not impair the ability or the duty of 
the Congress to review these programs. In- 
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deed, it will free the Congress from the bur- 
den of an annual renewal of basic legislation, 
and provide greater opportunity for con- 
centration on policy and program issues.” 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


Congressional control has been maintained 
over both foreign and domestic programs 
with permanent or long-term authorizations, 
including Development Loans and Alliance 
for Progress loans which represent approxi- 
mately half of the economic aid program. 

A long-term authorization does not bypass 
the normal procedures of Congress. Rather, 
it applies the same form of control exercised 
over all agencies and programs which have 
been authorized for more than one year. 

First, authorizing legislation is recom- 
mended by the committees and debated on 
the Floor of each House of Congress. The 
resulting statute will provide a clear guide 
for administration, programming and financ- 
ing a stated number of years. Congress can, 
of course, amend this authorizing statute at 
any time before the expiration of the au- 
thorization. 

Second, the authorizing committees will 
exercise continual scrutiny over the opera- 
tion of the program, and require periodic 
auditing and reporting. Freed from the an- 
nual authorization process, much of which 
required repetitive presentation and review, 
the authorizing committees can examine the 
entire aid program or selected aspects in 
greater depth and detail than before. At the 
end of the authorization period, Congress 
would be in a better position to make a broad 
judgment of the program and to determine 
constructive changes in future legislation. 
The Executive Branch would benefit simi- 
larly from a longer period of time between 
presentations of the program. 

To facilitate continuing review by the 
authorizing committees, the President has 
requested an amendment to Section 634(d) 
of the Act to provide for a full and detailed 
annual presentation of the program to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee if it 
is requested. This amendment was reported 
favorably from Committee. 

Third, during the years when the program 
is already authorized, annual appropriations 
would continue to be required. These, to- 
gether with continuing review by the author- 
izing committees, would insure Congressional 
control over the foreign aid program—con- 
trol which because it can be more selective 
will be more effective. 


STATEMENTS BY BUSINESS, FARM AND LABOR 
LEADERS 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce (John O. Tee- 
ter, Vice President of Pfizer International, on 
behalf of the Chamber, April 27, 1966): 
“Long-range economic planning and develop- 
ment must be emphasized in foreign assist- 
ance programs. To accomplish this goal, a 
4-year authorization of foreign aid funds, 
subject to annual appropriations and review 
by appropriate Congressional committees, is 
desirable. We think this is consistent with 
what we in business would term good long- 
range planning.” 

Farm Bureau (John C. Lynn, Legislative 
Director, May 3, 1966): Let's decide what is 
in the best interests of the United States. . . 
Make this a 10-year plan or a 5-year plan, if 
this is what is required. Then each year 
the administrative agencies of Government 
would come before this committee and dem- 
onstrate to you what progress they are mak- 
ing on the plan that you and, let us say, the 
AID administrators develop for India, 

“We would be for a 5-year plan, but the 
authorization would be based on the progress 
being made toward carrying out the plan. 

“This is the same procedure that the Con- 
gress follows with regard to domestic pro- 

ms. We see no reason why it shouldn't be 
done with the AID program.” 
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AFL-CIO (James F. Doherty, Legislative 
Representative, May 4, 1966): “the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council has endorsed the Presi- 
dent’s move to separate the economic and 
military aid requests and to have aid author- 
ized for a 5-year period.” (Statement by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, February 25, 
1966. For some time, it has been clear that 
the yearly foreign aid programs require bet- 
ter planning. The executive council calls 
upon Congress to enact into law the Presi- 
dent's proposals to separate the economic 
and military aid programs and to have them 
authorized for a 5-year period in order to 
make possible their being planned more 
effectively.) 


STATEMENTS BY UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges (by John T. Cald- 
well, President, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity, May 10, 1966): 

“The institutions of a society which de- 
velop, undergird and replenish the individual 
and social competencies cannot be produced 
overnight. For this reason we applaud the 
proposal in H.R. 12449 for five-year funding 
authorizations . . . But five-year authoriza- 
tions would add a measure of psychological 
stability to a foreign aid program too often 
characterized in the past by year-to-year un- 
certainty. The five-year authorization be- 
gins to recognize the desirability of choosing 
long-range goals and building programs to- 
ward their achievement.” 

Earl Rudder, President, Texas A & M Uni- 
versity: “One of the most common fallacies 
in foreign assistance thinking is the assump- 
tion that host officials responsible for devel- 
opment in newly developing countries are 
already committed to the action required for 
progress with specific development projects. 
This fallacy, plus short-term aid commit- 
ments results in projects getting underway 
without sufficient commitment on the part of 
the host government to secure the minimum 
in local participation and support required 
for success.” 

Elvis Stahr, President, Indiana University: 
“Renegotiations of contracts annually or bi- 
ennially have been known to take as much 
as eight months . . with corresponding un- 
certainty and loss of time.” 

John T. Fey, President, the University of 

ing: “Lack of predictable funding is a 
major deterrent for any university-related 
program.“ 

STATEMENTS BY RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., June 26, 1961: “Through the 
years the constituent denominations and the 
policy organs of the national council have 
formulated definitive recommendations with 
regard to the policies and operations of as- 
sistance pro; These have been pre- 
sented to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on numerous occasions. They have in- 
cluded—(1) The authorization of programs 
over a period of several years so that plans, 
operations, and relationships with partici- 
pating countries could be freed from im- 
possible deadlines, crisis psychology, improv- 
isation, and the waste which results from the 
1-year programing cycle.” 

National Council of Catholic Women, April 
28, 1966: “We fully support the President’s 
request for a 5-year authorization of our 
economic assistance pro The reason 
that we particularly are interested in a 4- 
or 5-year term on this particular bill is that 
we have found in many different areas that 
a project will be started, or it is ready to be 
Started, but there is no point in starting it 
because in a couple of weeks, or a couple of 
months the committee has to look at it 
again, and decide whether we can do this or 
we can do that. This is a long-term project. 
You have to be educating men from primitive 
manhood and you can't do it in 12 months.” 
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National Council of Jewish Women, May 4, 
1966: “Five-year authorization: The Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women favors a 
5-year authorization, with yearly review of 
appropriations, for the economic aid pro- 
gram. We believe this is necessary to give 
validity and continuity to an assistance pro- 
gram emphasizing sustained long-term de- 
velopment in recipient countries. 

“And long-term economic development 
based on 1-year planning does seem to us 
contradictory.” 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
and move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it requires some cour- 
age to take on the majority leader in his 
argument that Congress should change 
from a basic policy which we have main- 
tained since the beginning of the foreign 
aid program to a new policy, by providing 
a 2-year authorization. Yet the major- 
ity leader himself made it quite plain that 
no justification has been made for us 
to support this 2-year suggestion, as that 
it is not even what the President has re- 
quested. The President requested a 5- 
year, long-term authorization and, as the 
majority leader himself said, this is a 
short-term authorization. 

However, a 2-year authorization is 
twice as long as has been previously au- 
thorized and, for the life of me, I can 
see no justification, including the re- 
marks just made, to make us change our 
present procedures. 

The majority leader made much of 
the fact that Republicans only are now 
opposing this 2-year authorization. 
Well, the fact of the matter is that the 
conversion of a good many members 
on the majority side of our committee 
is very recent and quite inexplicable. 
Certainly there is no partisanship in- 
volved here. The chairman of the com- 
mittee himself said yesterday that he 
was a long-term opponent of long-term 
authorizations, and yet he is now sup- 
porting a 2-year program. 

There is no reason, so far as the alleged 
advantages to the program are con- 
cerned, why we should take this course 
and adopt a change in policy. The only 
justification advanced, and pert_aps this 
is a problem that should concern the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs themselves and nobody else, is 
that we on the committee are so busy 
with other important business, or so in- 
capable, that we cannot afford to take a 
good look at the foreign aid program 
every year. To my mind that is a reflec- 
tion on the capacity of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It is not an accurate re- 
flection of how busy we are. Also, it 
ignores the fact that the foreign aid 
program is of such a character that it 
needs close supervision. 

Indeed, the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee this year 
is leading the fight for a short authoriza- 
tion because he recognizes this is the only 
way in which Congress can keep it under 
close scrutiny. Granted, if the Foreign 
Affairs Committee wants to abdicate in 
favor of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that committee would exercise 
some control over these programs. 
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However, the Appropriations Committee 
is concerned basically with money, 
whereas the basic policymaking com- 
mittee should be the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. There is no justification 
for us to change our policy. 

The majority leader has suggested that 
this multiyear authorization was merely 
an extension of Republican principles, 
and asserted that President Eisenhower 
asked for something which was much 
more radical. I should like simply to 
point out that Congress did not respond 
to that suggestion of President Eisen- 
hower. I should like also to point out 
that the suggestion now made by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is not a 
response to what the President is sug- 
gesting. He asked for 5 years, and the 
committee recommends 2. The reason 
why the committee has not responded is 
because there is a basic recognition that 


-Congress needs relatively close authority 


over and control over the foreign aid 
program, It is simply a question as to 
whether we should do it on a 1-year 
basis, or whether we can get by on a 2- 
year basis. 

Nobody has answered the argument 
that, if we should accept the 2-year pro- 
posal, and make this radical departure 
from the way that Congress has handled 
its responsibilities in the past, we should 
act at the beginning of a new Congress. 
Surely we should not attempt to bind a 
subsequent Congress, as we would be 
doing if we should approve a 2-year 
authorization this year. 

Why, the majority leader asked, should 
we refuse to approve an authorization 
for a 2-year program for vital programs? 
The implication of that question asked 
by the majority leader is those programs 
would not be able to be carried on unless 
we grant this authority. Yet vital pro- 
grams will continue so long as they are 
authorized, and will not depend in any 
way on the length of the authorization. 

We should continue with a 1-year au- 
thorization because this gives us an op- 
portunity to scrutinize the program next 
year in the regular course of events. 
This would not mean that the long- 
range planning would not continue with- 
out interruption, and just as effectively 
and efficiently. The executive branch 
is already engaged in such planning. 
Secretary McNamara pointed out during 
the hearings that the executive branch 
is presently engaged in planning for 
military aid to a variety of countries. 
That is not going to be interrupted in 
any way, whether or not Congress au- 
thorizes this program for 1, 2, 5, or 10 
years. So the argument that the cham- 
ber of commerce or anybody else may 
use, that the only way we can get good 
long-range planning is have multiyear 
authorizations, is entirely fallacious. We 
can get good long-range planning if we 
keep a close eye on what the executive 
branch is doing and how they attend to 
their business. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it may seem a little 
strange to some of my colleagues on the 
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committee that I should take the well 
and, perhaps, it is strange. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I feel this is an issue which 
deserves careful discussion and support 
for a 2-year authorization. 

Mr. Chairman, I am less than enthusi- 
astic about this legislation but my col- 
leagues know that I have never been a 
party, either in the committee or in this 
House in hampering and handicapping 
for the sake of doing so and because I op- 
posed legislation. Neither have I been 
a party in supporting amendments to a 
bill, which I am not going to support. I 
have not done so in the committee, and 
I know my colleagues are aware of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye been for a longer 
authorization since the days of the 
Marshall plan. - 

I have served for a period of 16 years in 
this House on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. The thing that is amaz- 
ing to me is that this program has worked 
in its administrative process as well as it 
has. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had some fine 
administrators. We have a new one 
coming in now who is an able man. We 
have just lost an able man. We have 
people dedicated to performing a job 
which we tell them they must perform. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is 
anyone who has been more enthusiastic 
about the technical assistance end of the 
program than have I. 

The majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] will re- 
member there was a great man, Dr. Ben- 
nett, from his State who came before 
this committee many years ago. He had 
just returned from India and he went 
to Ethiopia. He was killed in an airplane 
accident, which was a tragedy and which 
represented a great loss, not only as an 
individual but a loss in the terms of serv- 
ice to his country. 

Dr. Bennett told the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

Just give me a $2 steel-pointed plow that 
the Indian farmer can use in cultivating 18 
acres of land rather than 4 acres; that is all 
I want. 


Mr. Chairman, he said he did not want 
hundreds of millions of dollars to flow 
into this program. 

My opposition to this program has 
been one of scope and not of administra- 
tion and not of intent. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried to do too 
much. But no administrator and no ad- 
ministration can properly plan on a year- 
to-year basis in such an immense free- 
flowing operation as this and do it ef- 
ficiently. Some of the most prominent 
leaders in this country, as the distin- 
guished majority leader said—the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Farm 
Bureau, the AFL-CIO, and other orga- 
nizations—have been insisting for years 
for us to do this job more efficiently, 
give these people time to plan, and we 
can look at it through the Committee on 
Appropriations year by year; give them 
s oe However, we have never done 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the re- 
markable thing is that it has worked as 
well as it has. 
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It just seems to me that if we would 
give them this opportunity it would be in 
our best interest. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask my friend, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], does the gentleman 
really think now, before he takes issue 
with me and says, Well, how many hear- 
ing did you attend“? - had a little busi- 
ness in my congressional district in the 
middle of these hearings to which I had 
to attend if I stayed here—but I would 
like to ask my friend, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
or any other member of the committee 
if—and this is no refiection upon any of 
them—if we really went into depth into 
this program this year, or as to that mat- 
ter in the last several years? I do.not 
think so. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that whatever 
changes might be made can be for the 
better, because I do not believe the gen- 
tleman can tell us that we went into this 
program in depth. 

This responsibility is certainly the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress and a re- 
sponsibility of the gentleman’s party and 
I do not believe it has been done and I 
do not believe anyone has done it in the 
past several years. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the com- 
mittee has not gone into these questions 
in depth it is not because we have failed 
to give a long-term authorization. It is 
simply because we have failed in a basic 
part of our responsibility as members of 
a major legislative committee. It is not 
because of the lack of time. If we or- 
ganized our time in such a way as to get 
the job done, we could do it on an annual 
authorization basis. 

If we were to accept the line of argu- 
ment that the gentleman is presenting, 
every major committee of this House 
would say—we can only afford to take 
a look at major problems falling within 
the responsibility of our committee every 
other year or once every 5 years. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
that would be offensive to the members 
of most of the committees. I would hope 
it would be offensive to members of our 
own committee. 

Mr. BURLESON. I think the gentle- 
man is making a very good argument in 
favor of the 2-year authorization which 
would give us time to go into it. We have 
not been doing it and I think we should. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is indeed an ironic 
moment, for we have on the minority 
side three Members speaking in favor of 
this amendment who, in the years that 
I have been a Member of this House, 
have traditionally and consistently sup- 
ported the foreign aid bill, each speaking 
in favor of the amendmcnt offered by 
the gentleman from California. 

On the other hand, we have just heard 
our distinguished and scholarly friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, speaking 
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against the amendment, a gentleman 
who has traditionally opposed this bill. 

I think for the majority to accuse the 
minority in this regard of being insensi- 
tive to the needs of the foreign aid pro- 
gram misses the mark. 

In this House in 1961, I as a new Mem- 
ber supported the long-range authoriza- 
tion for the Development Loan Fund and 
for the Alliance for Progress. You have 
my pledge I will fight to maintain the 
full 5-year authorization if it is proposed 
that the term of authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress be cut. As a matter 
of fact, I do not have strong feelings 
about the 2-year authorization but I do 
have strong feelings about the responsi- 
bility of this House to do its job. 

In the committee absolutely no evi- 
dence and no testimony was presented 
as to what the requirements for the sev- 
eral accounts which are the subject of 
the 2-year authorization under the com- 
mittee bill would be for fiscal year 1968. 

For example, the technical cooperation 
development grant authorization in the 
committee bill in 1967 is $231,310,000— 
the very same authorization for 1968. 
There was absolutely no study given to 
what the needs of the agency would be 
in 1968. That might require a different 
figure. 

I could go down the line on this. You 
have the information before you on page 
3 of the committee report. 

Let us lay to rest one shibboleth right 
now—there is absolutely no need for a 
long-term authorization, to have the 
long-range planning that is so necessary 
to this program. 

I was in the executive department for 
a couple of years during a previous ad- 
ministration. We planned long-range 
programs for 5 and 10 and 25 years with- 
out long-range authorizations. So I 
think the two are absolutely unrelated. 

Gentlemen, I insist that this House 
would be irresponsible to accept the 2- 
year authorization of the accounts other 
than the DLF and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress at this time. No. 1, we did not ex- 
amine what the needs would be nor did 
the executive suggest what the needs 
would be in fiscal year 1968. 

Furthermore, if there is a time to pro- 
vide for a long-range authorization or a 
2-year authorization, I think common- 
sense dictates that it should be at the be- 
ginning of a new Congress. I think if 
this bill comes before this Congress next 
year, there will be an opportunity for us 
to examine properly the question as to 
whether or not we should have a 2-year 
authorization for these other accounts. 

I urge the House to recognize its re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Chairman, and I sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, those of our colleagues 
who are not members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will realize that it is 
very strange that this amendment 
should be so drawn as to be offered 
to this section of the bill. 

This amendment is a limitation which 
has the effect of nullifying certain pro- 
visions of the bill which will be read 
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later on and will be presumably, under 
consideration when they are read. All 
through the bill you are going to have 
conflicts between this amendment and 
the authorizations of funds which it con- 
tains. Such conflicts appear on page 3, 
page 11, pagt 12, page 13, page 14, and 
page 20. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN, I will yield in a mo- 
ment. The right way to do what the 
gentleman seeks to do is to meet this 
issue head on every time there is a pro- 
vision authorizing funds and to offer ap- 
propriate amendments so that we can 
determine whether we want a 1-year 
program or a 2-year program. Let us 
settle the issue as we go along. Let us 
consider the technical cooperation and 
development grant authorization on 
page 3 and determine the length of time 
for which funds are to be authorized for 
that program. Instead, the gentleman 
has come in with an across-the-board, 
meat-ax type of amendment which ap- 
plies to programs as a group rather than 
giving them individual consideration. 
That is the wrong way to doit. There 
will be conflicting provisions which may 
be difficult to interpret. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I just want to ex- 
plain—and I should have explained 
when I offered the amendment—that we 
did this in order not to have to offer 9 
separate amendments. 

Mr. MORGAN. You will have to offer 
separate amendments to take out the 
dates—the references to fiscal 1968. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. No—— 

Mr. MORGAN. How are you going to 
correct those dates? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. The Parliamen- 
tarian and everyone else agrees that the 
amendment would be effective. I admit 
it is unusual. 

Mr. MORGAN. How are you going to 
correct these conflicting provisions on 
the pages in question? Your amend- 
ment would not correct the subsequent 
language in the bill. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. If the gentleman 
would read the amendment again, he 
would see that it is automatically done. 

Mr. MORGAN. You are going to have 
conflicting provisions all the way through 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, my name has been 
tossed around here several times by my 
distinguished friend from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] who has been say- 
ing that I have changed my mind on the 
question cf multiple-year authorization. 
That is correct. If you will read the 
hearings, you will see that on the first 
day of our hearings, when the Secretary 
of State was present, I said to him that 
he would have to make a good case. I 
think the AID witnesses made a good 
case. So I became an advocate of the 
2-year approach. 

Now, the gentleman from New Jersey 
must have changed his mind because I 
have in my hand a quotation from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 15, 
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1961. Here is what he said during that 
debate: 

Now, most of us, as I have indicated, are 
in favor of long-term pr We rec- 
ognize there can be more efficient and more 
effectiveness if we have long-term programs. 
Furthermore, I am certainly in favor of long- 
term commitments over a specific period to 
an individual country. We might develop 
such response on the basis of long-term au- 
thorizations for either three or four years. 
We might couple that with a multiple-year 
appropriation of part but not of all of the 
total amount. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sure 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee knows without my telling him that 
the so-called good case that the execu- 
tive branch made could not have been 
very good if the committee rejected their 
recommendation. Their recommenda- 
tion was for a 5-year authorization. The 
committee took action for a 2-year au- 
thorization. There was no testimony of 
any kind at any point, and I challenge 
the Chairman or anyone else to say so, 
with respect to a 2-year authorization. 
We have no idea whether the executive 
branch wants a 2-year authorization or 
not. There was no evidence presented 
that such an authorization would be of 
any benefit to them in dealing with the 
recipient countries, whether or not we 
should continue to be generous, and 
there was no indication that their long- 
range planning would be more efficient or 
more effective. 

Mr. MORGAN. I disagree with the 
gentleman. I attended every one of the 
hearings except two. I listened to both 
the executive witnesses and the private 
witnesses and I have been convinced. 

This House, on June 9 of this year, 
adopted a 2-year authorization for the 
food-for-freedom program without one 
single word of protest about a multiple- 
year authorization. That was a $3 bil- 
lion program, and not one single word of 
protest. was offered on the floor of the 
House to a multiple-year approach to the 
food-for-freedom program. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. During the committee's 
deliberation on this particular bill the 
administration did justify its reason for 
wanting authorization for a 2-year pro- 
gram; is that not correct? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman 
reads the hearings, he will find several 
convincing arguments in favor of a mul- 
tiyear authorization. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. In addition to the 
able arguments made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], and 
other Members in opposition to this 
amendment, I would like to point out 
that the program will enable AID more 
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effectively to do a bargaining job with 
developing countries. It will also enable 
the representatives of our country to ne- 
gotiate with other countries and to urge 
that they should put more money into 
the development countries. 

As well stressed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman, it guaran- 
tees a more effective program. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
clusion I just want to say if we are go- 
ing to face this issue, let us meet it. Let 
us meet it when we come to the authori- 
zation for technical assistance, and let 
us meet it when we come to the authori- 
zation for military assistance. We can 
consider each case on its own merit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset, I do not 
have to apologize to the members of the 
committee for being somewhat critical of 
the foreign aid program at this time and 
for my support of the Mailliard amend- 
ment, because over the years I have con- 
sistently supported the mutual security 
program or any part of the program by 
whatever name. 

I served for 12 years on the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Each 
year I analyzed the budget submissions 
of the mutual security program, on 
AID, or whatever the name of the orga- 
nization was at that time which was han- 
dling the foreign aid program in the 
executive branch. 

I believe the annual appropriation 
process for the foreign aid program is 
mandatory. On some occasions I have 
honestly doubted whether it was neces- 
sary to have annually both a foreign aid 
authorization and a foreign aid appro- 
priation. But over the years I have 
gradually become convinced that it was 
more beneficial to do it twice than to do 
it once each year. Therefore I believe 
that we ought to have an authorization 
process every year, and we ought to have 
an appropriation process every year. 
The people who present the program 
should come up twice to the Congress, 
both the House and the Senate, to make 
their presentations and to jutsify the 
dollars, the programs and the projects 
that they are trying to get approved. 

I have listened to members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
a number of years say repeatedly—and 
this is from Members on both sides— 
that they were never satisfied that they 
had had an opportunity to get into the 
program, into the details of the dollar 
submissions, and the individual projects 
and the programs that were submitted 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. These complaints came when 
we had an annual authorization. 

Now the proposal is that instead of 
having an annual authorization presen- 
tation, they want to cut itin half. They 
want to make the committee’s partici- 
pation 50 percent less effective. I have 
heard many on the other side of the 
aisle, as well as on my own side of the 
aisle say that even when they did it 
every year, it was not sufficient. Now 
they want to cut it in half. 
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I do not see how we can get more 
congressional control when we reduce by 
50 percent the time given to the consid- 
eration of it by the members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Many of us are concerned—and that 
includes people on the other side of the 
aisle as well as people on our side of the 
aisle—that Congress is losing control 
over the programs, and over the dol- 
lars—and the dollars involved here are 
substantial. I just do not understand 
the rationale of those who say on one 
hand they want more congressional con- 
trol, and on the other hand want to cut 
in half the consideration of the program 
by the House and by the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just would like to point out to the 
Committee that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, by a vote of 11 to 5, 
strongly supports the position taken by 
the gentleman from Michigan. I quote: 

A majority of the members of the commit- 
tee feels that there should be at least an an- 
nual review by the policy committees of the 
Congress, at least until the world situation 
stabilizes somewhat. 

Aid as a factor in the U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, the use of American arms by both 
sides in the recent India-Pakistan conflict, 
the persistent overselling of aid as a “cure- 
all” both to the American people and to for- 
eigners, balance of payments problems—these 
and other factors haye had the effect of 
merging the thinking of Members who pre- 
viously held opposite points of view on the 
merits of long-term authorizations. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I appreciate 
the comments of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. I do find myself in accord 
with the Senate recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GERALD 
R. Ford was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the argument has been made that 
better planning would result if we had a 
multiyear authorization for some of these 
projects and in some of these accounts. 
I should like to point out that there are 
a number of programs and projects over 
the years which were 3-, 4-, or 5-year 
projects, and on which they have been 
able to achieve success on the basis of a 
1-year authorization. 

I believe I am correct in saying that in 
this bill itself we have a multiyear proj- 
ect, the Indus Basin project, for which in 
at least three and perhaps more years 
they have gotten a 1-year authorization. 
I understand that the agency and the 
committee itself point with pride to this 
project. 

If this project is as good as they say it 
is—the Indus Basin project—and it is 
a multiyear project, and they have had 
to come up once every year and get an 
authorization, it seems to me this one il- 
lustration demonstrates we do not have 
to have a 2-year or 3-year or 4-year or 
5-year authorization to get results from 
the vast expenditures that we make in 
this field. 
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Let me conclude with a final observa- 
tion. I believe it is healthy for the exec- 
utive branch of the Government to come 
up and to justify this program once a 
year to the committee ably chaired by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Ibe- 
lieve it is also wholesome for those in the 
executive branch to come up and justify 
their facts and their figures before the 
Committee on Appropriations. It is 
equally beneficial to the members of your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, and it is 
equally beneficial to the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations and to all 
of us who are not on these two commit- 
tees to have an annual review, not once 
but twice. I urge approval of the Mail- 
liard amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Among other things, I call attention 
to the technical services contracts en- 
tered into by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development—contracts which 
total almost a half billion dollars, in- 
cidentally. 

This is something I believe we ought 
to go into next year, as well as many 
other foreign aid expenditures. We did 
not this year. I am going to cite a few 
contracts, and find out whether any of 
the Members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs can provide answers as to 
how this money is being spent. 

For instance, there is the Council for 
International Progress in Management, 
Inc. It provides for an adviser to en- 
courage tourism in Colombia. 

My question is: How many more of 
these have we got around the world, paid 
with American tax dollars to promote 
travel in foreign countries? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
a member of the committee, and he can 
have full access to all of the information 
he would require. He has as much in- 
formation available to him as anyone. 

Mr. GROSS. How would you like to 
answer the question? How many more 
of these are on the foreign aid payroll 
around the world? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You are a mem- 
ber of the committee, and you have the 
book in front of you. 

Mr. GROSS. In Argentina, there are 
two contracts to do exactly the same 
thing: develop a model research center 
to provide a trained corps of professional 
economists. How many more of these 
contracts are there around the world? 
Do you not think we ought to know? I 
note that Robert R. Nathan & Associates, 
Inc., has a fat contract for almost $1 
million for the purpose of advising as to 
general policies of economic development 
in El Salvador. What is this about? 
Does any member of the committee want 
to answer the question? The name 
Robert Nathan was once bandied 
around, I believe, as one of the brain 
trusters for the Democrats in Washing- 
ton. 


Chairman, 
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Then I see that the Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere, Inc. holds 
a contract to assist Algeria to develop 
a capacity to operate and maintain a 
clinic. 

Do you not think we ought to take a 
look at this and how many more Cooper- 
atives For American Relief Everywhere 
there are? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. You did 
not answer my other question. Let me 
finish, and then I will give you the op- 
portunity to answer. 

Incidentally, I note that the American 
Institute for Free Labor Development 
holds contracts in almost every country 
covered in this book, and almost all 
countries are represented. The stated 
purpose is the developing trade union 
practices and policies. I wonder who 
constitutes this institute, and what it has 
accomplished. We did not go into this 
in the committee this year. We could 
have started in January or early Feb- 
ruary of this year, held consistent hear- 
ings in the committee, and found out 
what is going on under these contracts if 
the committee had been organized to 
that end. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. Then there is the Afri- 
can-American Institute, which has a lush 
contract for more than $3 million to as- 
sist Guinea in selecting personnel for 
training. I do not know what for. I 
hope that the gentleman, who often is 
known as the spokesman for the State 
Department in the committee, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, can tell me what this is all 
about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would the gentleman 
yield so I can make a correction at this 
point? This must have been one of the 
days when the gentleman did not come 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs be- 
cause of his conflict with another com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. Does 
the gentleman know of any other mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
who spent any more time in the hear- 
ings this year, or last year, or the year 
before, than I did? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will tell the gentle- 
man he was not present, because they 
did testify, on page 691. 

Mr.GROSS. Waitaminute. You are 
operating on my time. How do you know 
I was not there? 

Mr. MORGAN. Here is the testimony 
on page 691. The gentleman said that 
the American Free Labor Institute did 
not testify. I say they did testify, and 
here is the record, and here is the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tiona] minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will let the gentle- 
man proceed, but I am going to serve 
notice if there are any further requests 
for additional time I am going to be rais- 
ing an objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. You just saved 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I want 
an answer to my question from the chair- 
-man if he will be so disposed as to give 
it. Do you know of any other member 
of the committee, with the possible ex- 
ception of yourself, who spent any more 
time in the committee this year, last 
year, or the year before? 

Mr. MORGAN. I admit that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has been very good in 
his attendance at the hearings of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but the 
gentleman does have some conflicting ob- 
ligations. I just wanted to make that 
point. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania should not state that I said 
that they did not appear, because that is 
exactly what the gentleman said. They 
did appear. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, who appeared? 

Mr. GROSS. The American Free La- 
bor Institute. 

I did not say they did not appear. 

Mr. MORGAN. You said they did not 
testify in front of the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. No, I did not say they 
did not testify before the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is exactly what 
you said. 

Mr. GROSS. I said that we needed to 
find out what they are accomplishing 
throughout the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman had 
been present at the hearings I am sure 
he would know what information is con- 
tained in the hearings. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Iowa made a remark 
which referred to an analysis report in 
cooperation with the American relief op- 
erations. That is CARE, the worldwide 
relief and charitable society. I believe 
everyone knows of the work that they 
perform. I believe the gentleman has 
made a precise case as to why we should 
have a multiyear authorization, so we 
can get into the most minute details of 
the program. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of any reason why they should be 
in Algeria, which probably supports the 
Communists with as much enthusiasm as 
any other country in that area? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I think 
the gentleman is misinformed or is in- 
accurate on that. Certainly, the man 
who did support communism everywhere 
is no longer in office. I believe this is one 
= the reasons why this program is work- 


Mr.GROSS. And in Nigeria there are 
two contracts for exactly the same pur- 
pose, a feasibility study of key links on 
the Nigerian highway system. 

I have no doubt that this dual study 
will lead to the American taxpayers hav- 
ing the dubious pleasure of providing the 
money with which to construct the key 
links in the Nigerian road system. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I would expect, if 
this amendment is not adopted, that 
there will be a rush for membership on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee next year 
because it will be one of the most com- 
fortable committees to which a Member 
of Congress can be attached. And from 
what I have heard the Air Force or 
some other system of transportation 
is going to be hard pressed to provide 
transportation for the Members who will 
be traveling around the world. This ap- 
parently is one of the reasons for a 2- 
year program—so the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House can be really 
comfortable and travel around the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Sure, I yield further. 

Mr. MORGAN. All I want to tell the 
gentleman from Iowa is that as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs I have been pretty careful in sign- 
ing authorizations for visits to go to 
various places throughout the world, and 
the gentleman knows it. The members 
of my committee do not travel very 
much. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, that is very good, 
is it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. I plead guilty—I admit 
that during the last 3 or 4 years, since 
the gentleman from Iowa became a mem- 
ber of the committee, I have tried to air- 
lift the gentleman out of Iowa or out of 
the United States but I have not been 
successful. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, that is your hard 
luck. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I do not consider it a ineat- 
ax approach to this problem at all. I 
think if the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs made a deliberate and independent 
judgment, the bill before us this after- 
noon would be a bill for a 1-year author- 
ization. I think the efforts of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government were 
clearly shown in that they failed to con- 
vince the committee that there should 
be no more than a 1-year authorization. 

When the committee sat down to mark 
up this bill, our very congenial and very 
able chairman asked the committee 
whether we should consider a bill for a 
1-year authorization or a 2-year author- 
ization, and the committee voted al- 
most unanimously for a 1-year author- 
ization. The chairman of our committee 
brought in a committee print for a 1-year 
authorization and the bill that we 
marked up in that committee was a bill 
for a 1-year authorization. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Not at 
this time. You have a great deal of time, 
Mr. FasceELL, and this is the first time I 
have spoken on this bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. I just want to correct 
the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. The 
Record is being corrected right now— 
that is my purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, we marked up a bill in 
that committee for a 1-year authoriza- 
tion and that was the basic bill, and the 
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committee print that was brought in by 
the chairman. And much to the conster- 
nation and amazement of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, after they brought in 
a committee print for a 1-year authori- 
zation, they learned that the other body 
had inexplicably voted for a 1-year au- 
thorization. Amazement prevailed in the 
committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. What the gentleman 
is saying is not quite accurate, I had two 
bills drawn up—one was a bill providing 
for a 1-year authorization and the other 
was for a 2-year authorization. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. That 
is precisely what I said—that is what I 
said. 

Mr. MORGAN. You said that we 
started with a 1-year authorization when 
the committee had a choice between a 1- 
year or a 2-year authorization. The 
committee voted to consider the draft 
bill providing for a 1-year authorization. 
As we came to each section of the bill, 
we amended it in the regular way, under 
the regular procedure. By a vote of the 
committee, we adopted the 2-year au- 
thorization. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Well, 
I am glad to have the gentleman con- 
firm what I just said. 

Mr. MORGAN. But there was a choice 
between two bills. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. There 
were two bills as I said—a 1-year bill 
and a 2-year bill—and the committee 
voted to have a committee print brought 
in on a 1-year basis. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am agreeing with 
the gentleman. 

The committee voted to take up a 1- 
year bill. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. That is 
corneei That is what I have been say- 

g. 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee did 
not vote for a 1-year bill. That is what 
you are saying. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am glad to have our genial 
chairman confirm what I am saying to 
this Committee. They did vote for a 
1-year authorization until they found 
that the chairman and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had voted for a l-year 
authorization. 

Mr. MORGAN. We voted to take up 
the bill which provided a 1-year au- 
thorization. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, the executive depart- 
ment had made no case for more than 
a 1-year authorization. The committee 
was working on a 1-year authorization 
and this conversion to more than a 1- 
year authorization has occurred after 
the record was made and after the bill 
was before the committee for the mark- 
up. 
I do not think there has been any rec- 
ord made to justify a 2-year authoriza- 
tion and I do not like to be in a position 
of a checker on a board being pushed 
around by the committee in the other 
body. I think it is high time that this 
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body make an independent judgment on 
whether we have a 1-year or a 2-year 
authorization. I certainly hope that this 
amendment will be supported and con- 
firm the judgment that was made in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs the first 
day to consider a 1-year bill. It is high 
time that we exercise our independence 
in this body and adopt this amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think most of the 
arguments for and against the amend- 
ment have been presented here this 
afternoon. However, there are two or 
three points that should be added. In 
the first place earlier in the debate on 
this amendment reference was made to 
the fact that certain representatives, for 
example, of the Chamber of Commerce 
came before the committee and urged a 

. multiyear authorization. That is true. 
But if Members will read further in the 
hearings, they will find that under ques- 
tioning these same witnesses stated that 
they do not intend by that that the mat- 
ter should not be presented each year to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. They 
thought it should be. It was perhaps a 
lack of understanding of the legislative 
process that led them to endorse the 
multiyear program as proposed by the 
Executive. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be worthwhile 
to examine, in at least one instance, how 
this operation works. Take, for example, 
the authorization for military assistance 
contained in this bill. It is $917 million 
for fiscal year 1967. Incidentally, we 
have pointed out that that includes no 
military assistance for Vietnam, as that 
is now carried in another bill. But hav- 
ing in mind the uncertainty of our mili- 
tary requirements and the uncertainty 
of the world situation, what the majority 
of the committee did in this case and in 
others was in effect to say that $917 mil- 
lion is what we need for military assist- 
ance in fiscal year 1967. Therefore it 
follows that what we need for fiscal year 
1968 is also $917 million. 

The Secretary of Defense and others 
made a very careful and complete pres- 
entation upon this matter, They urged 
the committee to authorize the $917 mil- 
lion requested for fiscal year 1967, but 
there was no evidence of any kind as to 
what would be needed next year. So 
the committee is saying that if this is 
sufficient for this year, no matter what 
the world condition may be next year, 
the same amount of dollars will meet 
our military requirements. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that that is not a responsible 
way to legislate. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I fail to under- 
stand why we should authorize, as the 
gentleman has said, our foreign military 
assistance program for 2 years when we 
authorize our own military program for 
the United States, for our own Depart- 
ment of Defense, every year. If we can 
do it for our own Department of Defense 
every year, why should we not do it for 
the foreign military assistance program 
every year? It just does not make sense. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam sure the gentle- 
man knows the Department of Defense 
authorization for the purpose of con- 
ducting our military operations is a con- 
tinuing authorization. We authorize 
military construction each year. But 
most of that $50 billion defense expendi- 
ture is under a continuing authorization. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Our own defense 
program is authorized for 1 year. We 
authorize the military construction every 
year. 

Mr, MORGAN. That is correct, but 
that is only part of the Defense appro- 
priations. The rest is a continuing 
authorization. The same thing applies 
to the State Department, the Department 
of Agriculture, and other departments. 
They are all continuing authorizations. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If we can do it for 
our own Defense Department every year, 
why should we not do it for foreign 
assistance? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
is not military construction 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I feel the gentle- 
man has misunderstood the chairman’s 
position, and I would like to know on 
what authority the gentleman is basing 
his statement. It seems to me that for 
the past 4 years they have been before 
our committee urging a long-range 
authorization. 

Mr. ADAIR. I said that, and I have 
added under questioning executive wit- 
nesses did go to the point. They said 
that their recommendation by no means 
was intended to imply that these pro- 
grams should not be annually considered 
by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, which is exactly what this amend- 
ment would require. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment to limit the U.S. foreign aid 
authorization to 1 fiscal year. 

I fail to see why, when we have the 
Federal budget set on a fiscal-year basis, 
we should not then make our foreign 
policy conform to the Federal fiscal year 
policy. We have done this for years on 
U.S. foreign aid, ever since the Marshall 
plan was instituted. If we in Congress 
have been wrong all this time, Congress 
has been 50 percent wrong. Because 
Congress has held foreign aid hearings 
and authorized the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
grams every year, obviously, according 
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to the people who now advocate a 2-year 
authorization period, Congress should 
have only authorized the U.S. aid pro- 
grams through hearings and debates 
every other year. So that 50 percent of 
the time of the Congress has been 
wasted—or has it really? I believe not. 

Another point I would like to make is 
that the foreign policy of the United 
States is a continuing policy. The world 
is ever changing. The U.S. Congress 
cannot put off consideration of our im- 
portant foreign policy, to every-other- 
year consideration. We on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee should be ex- 
amining the policy in major part all the 
time, week in and week out, and there 
should be annual justifications presented 
by the State Department, AID, and the 
various bureaus, agencies, ambassadors, 
ministers, and military advisers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Why should we talk about major justi- 
fications? Several are saying we could 
get the opportunity in the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to look into 
minor things. We should be looking at 
the major justifications and testing 
them, and not once every 2 years. 

Certainly U.S. foreign affairs problems 
cause a fight on the floor of this Con- 
gress every year. I believe they ought 
to, and this is good. Our U.S. security is 
involved. This is an untidy, warlike 
world and we must watch supremely 
carefully. We should not put the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of this House of 
Representatives on the shelf for 2 years 
and then make U.S. foreign policy 
merely a dollar justification or a house- 
keeping project through the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. 
This is a minor part of their responsibil- 
ity and jurisdiction and the major part 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
jurisdiction. 

These members on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee are experienced for 
years in working on our basic U.S. for- 
eign policies. These policies should be 
justified carefully annually and the dol- 
lar sign should not be put first. I feel if 
we put the dollar sign first, we are going 
simply to have the House Appropriations 
Committee look at the dollar amounts 
and say that is what the U.S. foreign 
policies in all their varied aspects should 
be. 


One further point is this. If Congress 
sets up the U.S. foreign aid authoriza- 
tion for 2 years, we are simply by arith- 
metic doubling the amount for this year, 
because there have been no justifications 
for the succeeding fiscal year 1968, be- 
yond the current fiscal year 1967 we are 
now talking about. How can anyone in 
sound mind, how can any Congressman, 
how can any congressional committee 
decide right now what the policy should 
be for 1968? It is complete futility. 

That means if Congress put a dollar 
amount in the authorization legislation 
for foreign aid for 2 years, we in Con- 
gress are talking about futile approaches. 
We are talking about policies and prob- 
lems unknown at present, and that 
makes no sense in dollars. Therefore, 
the authorization in dollars means noth- 
ing. This change in effect means simply 
an open-end authorization. How can 
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this House for the fiscal year 1968, be- 
yond the fiscal year 1967 coming up, have 
a dollar amount, judging what should be 
done all over the world 2 years from now 
for amount of authorization? It sim- 
ply cannot be done. 

What this 2-year authorization provi- 
sion does, is to cut the power of this 
House of Representatives in this Con- 
gress to control and supervise our U.S. 
foreign aid programs. Iam against this 
proposed change and oppose it strongly. 

I want this Congress to control the 
power of the bureaucrats, and to con- 
tinue to set the policies to which they 
must conform. This bill increases the 
power of the bureaucrats by 50 percent. 
The agencies will come to Congress and 
justify not what money they need based 
on the current year, but on basic policy 
set by Congress 2 years before. 

I am sure the officials and people in 
AID and in the U.S. State Department 
look ahead with some little qualms and 
qualifications to coming up and getting 
a red-hot going over on U.S. foreign 
aid programs every year. They would 
love not to have to face this prospect 
every year. If they could, they want to 
cut down this necessary testing of cur- 
rent positions and mistakes while they 
are hot and fresh. I do not blame 
them in the least. I would feel that way 
too if I were in their shoes. Much bet- 
ter to account for 2 years old dusty his- 
tory than a real live hot and boiling 
current controversy. 

But let me tell you, those of us on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee ques- 
tion these witnesses closely, and test pol- 
icies, and try to see if our U.S. State De- 
partment, AID, and the various U.S. 
agencies, are keeping up with events, to 
see if these officials are watching diligent- 
ly, to see if events really are moving, and 
policies carried out on behalf of the 
American people. I remember it was 
our House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that blocked the proposal of the military 
and the State Department when Su- 
karno of Indonesia was high in power, 
for sending for very advanced point-to- 
point tropospheric radio communications 
equipment. I am not permitted to ex- 
plain too much about the equipment but 
current strong objections of some of us 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee blocked 
this proposal, would not let this equip- 
ment go. It was really across party 
lines that this objection was made, and 
it was certainly effective. 

Will Congress get that kind of watch- 
ing on a 2-year authorization of U.S. 
foreign aid? No, because for 2 years 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House will be set on the shelf. If I were 
a U.S. bureaucrat and could see that I 
could get a promise for my particular de- 
partment or agency or bureau, a com- 
mitment of 2 years from this House of 
Representatives, and when Congress is 
always talking about economy—and we 
are doing much more about that econ- 
omy than the Senate—if as a bureaucrat 
I could get that beautiful red apple for 
2 years, I would be up here arguing for 
it just like they are. 

But I oppose this proposal, as it is not 
a move for economy, but a guarantee of 
continued high spending which is caus- 
ing inflation and high food prices, cloth- 
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ing prices, rents, and so forth. This is 
not good for the American people and 
the country. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MAILLIARD, 
of California, and Mr. GALLAGHER, of New 
Jersey. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 86, noes 
122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PARTI 
Chapter 1—Policy 

Sec. 101. Section 102 of the Foreign Assist- 

ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 


to the statement of policy, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) At the end of the ninth paragraph, 
add the following new sentence: “It is fur- 
ther the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should keep the Congress fully and cur- 
rently informed with respect to those coun- 
tries receiving such assistance which do 
divert their own economic resources for such 
propaganda purposes.” 

(b) In the last paragraph, immediately 
before the period at the end thereof, insert 
the following: “and to provide adequate 
com pensaron for such damage or destruc- 
tion”. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15750) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has previously granted the Committee 
on Banking and Currency permission to 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port and an accompanying document on 
the housing bill, H.R. 15890. 

Some of the material which should 
be in this report is not yet available. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the committee now have until midnight 
Friday to file its report on H.R. 15890 
and an accompanying document in com- 
pliance with clause 3, rule XIII. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 


ECONOMICS PROFESSOR REPUDI- 
ATES FALSE CLAIMS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, time and 
again I have risen on the floor to call at- 
tention to the false claims of independ- 
ence by the Federal Reserve System. Of 
course, this so-called independence does 
not exist. It has not been granted by the 
Congress or by any Executive order. 
Whatever independence that the Federal 
Reserve claims has been seized and not 
granted. 


I am pleased to see that the current 
issue of a highly respected economics 
journal, Challenge, carries an article 
which fully documents the absurdity of 
the Federal Reserve's claim to independ- 
ence and autonomy. The article is writ- - 
ten by Mr. Leo Fishman, who is a profes- 
sor of economics and finance at West 
Virginia University. This is an excellent 
article by a recognized expert on mone- 
tary affairs. I hope my colleagues will 
read this carefully. 

Professor Fishman says: 


Unquestioning acceptance of the Fed's au- 
thority to behave in a completely autono- 
mous fashion is unjustified. 


He goes on to note that the implica- 
tions for public economic policy in the 
months and years ahead could be grave. 

In calling attention to the dangers of 
the Federal Reserve’s seized independ- 
ence, Professor Fishman says: 


Thus, if the Fed had the power to act inde- 
pendently in matters of national economic 
policy, it is possible for monetary policy to 
be oriented towards one set of goals while 
fiscal policy is moving in a different—and 
incompatible—direction. It is also possible 
for monetary policy to be used in such a way 
that it will negate fiscal policy. 


I place the complete article, “The 
White House and the Fed,” in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE FeD—DOES THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE REALLY HAVE THE AU- 
THORITY To MAKE NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
Polier THAT RUNS COUNTER TO THAT OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION? 

(By Leo Fishman) 

Early in December, 1965 the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced that it had “approved 
actions by the directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of New York and Chicago 
increasing the discount rates of those banks 
from four to four and one-half per cent” in 
order “to reinforce efforts to maintain price 
stability.“ It was no secret that although 
Fed Chairman William McChesney Martin 
had been urging such a move for some time, 
President Johnson felt that it was not 
warranted. 

The Fed's action touched off numerous 
public and private discussions of the desir- 
ability of the increase in the discount rate. 
Very little attention, however, was devoted 
to the much more basic issue involved: Does 
the Board of Governors actually have the 
legal authority to act independently of the 
President in matters of national economic 
policy? 

It is now rather widely recognized that the 
two most important sets of tools that can be 
used in determining and implementing pub- 
lic economic policy in the United States are 
fiscal policy (taxation, expenditures and 
budgetary deficits or surpluses) and mone- 
tary policy (the availability and cost of 
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money and credit). Somewhat less well 
known is the fact that certain aspects of 
monetary policy are apt to be much faster 
and considerably more flexible than fiscal 
policy. 

Monetary policy is most likely to be ef- 
fective when used in restrictive fashion. If 
used for restrictive purposes, it cannot fail 
to counteract, at least to some extent, the 
effect of a stimulative fiscal policy. 

Thus if the Fed has the power to act in- 
dependently in matters of national economic 
policy, it is possible for monetary policy to be 
oriented toward one set of goals while fiscal 
policy is moving in a different—and incom- 
patible—direction. It is also possible for 
monetary policy to be used in such a way 
that it will negate fiscal policy. 

President Johnson, for any number of rea- 
sons, chose to say as little as possible about 
the December action of the Board of Gover- 
nors and to play cown his differences with 
Mr. Martin. Moreover, it is clear that the 
electorate now accepts without question Mar- 
tin's repeated statements that the Board of 
Governors may act independently of the 
President in matters of national economic 
policy. 

This unquestioning acceptance of the Fed's 
authority to behave in a completely autono- 
mous fashion is unjustified. And the impli- 
cations for public economic policy in the 
months and years ahead could be grave. 

Martin and others who share his belief in 
the complete autonomy of the Fed have gen- 
erally cited three different types of evidence 
in support of their position: Tradition and 
historical precedent, judicial decisions, and 
legislation enacted by Congress. In order to 
evaluate the validity of their contention, let 
us examine each one. 


TRADITION AND HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 


Supporters of an autonomous Fed hark 
back to the Madison Administration when 
Congressman John Randolph and Secretary 
of the Treasury Alexander Dallas supported 
efforts to minimize the influence of the Presi- 
dent on the Second Bank of the United 
States. They also point out that Alexander 
Hamilton believed it would be unwise to put 
the credit of the First Bank of the U.S. at 
the disposal of the government. 

But none of these men argued that either 
the First Bank or the Second Bank of the 
United States should have the power to act 
independently of the President in matters 
pertaining to national policy. Moreover, 
during those very same times other leading 
public officials were strongly opposed to the 
existence of both the First Bank and the 
Second Bank of the United States precisely 
because they felt that institutions of this 
type should not act (or have the power to 
act) Independently of the Administration on 
questions of national economic policy. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was President when 
the First Bank of the United States met its 
demise, and Andrew Jackson, who brought 
about the demise of the Second Bank, held 
substantially similar opinions in this mat- 
ter. In a letter to Treasury Secretary Albert 
Gallatin dated December 12, 1803, Jefferson 
wrote: “What an obstruction could not this 
Bank of the United States, with all its branch 
banks, be in time of war! It might dictate to 
us the peace we should accept, or withdraw 
its aids,” President Jackson commented on 
the Second Bank in a similar vein in his 
Farewell Address. 

Proponents of the view that the Fed is 
completely independent of the President 
sometimes attempt to buttress their argu- 
2 by referring to the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913. 

The 1913 Act, however, did not endow the 
newly created Federal Reserve Board with 
autonomy. On the contrary, the Federal 
Reserve Board, as originally conceived and 
created, was for all intents and purposes a 
bureau of the Treasury. The Secretary of 
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the Treasury served as ex-officio chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and the Board 
was assigned offices within the building oc- 
cupied by the Treasury Department. 

A careful reading of the Congressional de- 
bates that preceded passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act indicates that its proponents 
intended the Federal Reserve Board to act 
independently in the same sense that such 
government agencies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission act independently in 
carrying out the policy directives contained 
in the relevant legislation. And there is no 
evidence that Congress intended to endow 
the Federal Reserve Board with power trans- 
cending that of the President of the United 
States. 

Congress did intend to keep the Federal 
Reserve Board out of politics. For this rea- 
son, Congress encouraged the President to 
appoint to the Board only men of high 
caliber with competence in the fleld of fi- 
nance, rather than political hacks. But there 
is no evidence that Congress intended to 
preclude the possibility of Presidential in- 
fluence or control in matters involving the 
national welfare. 

The 1935 Amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act terminated the ex-officio status of 
the Secretary of the Treasury as a member 
of the Board. Statements made by Senator 
Carter Glass and others during the debates 
preceding passage of this Amendment, how- 
ever, indicate clearly that Congress wished to 
free the Board from subservience to the 
Treasury, but not to grant it complete inde- 
pendence from the President, 

In explaining to the House of Representa- 
tives the final version of the bill approved 
by the Senate-House conference committee, 
Congressman Henry B. Steagall (who spon- 
sored the bill with Senator Glass) observed: 

“The President of the United States is 
clothed with the power to reorganize the 
Federal Reserve Board, so as to bring the 
[Federal Reserve] System, with its vast re- 
sources and powers, into full harmony with 
the advanced policies of the present Admin- 
istration.” [sic] 

Marriner S. Eccles, first chairman of the 
newly constituted Board of Governors, re- 
garded the Board as part of the Administra- 
tion and himself as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s official family. At the same time, he 
regarded the Board as a nonpolitical agency 
in the sense that its members would not 
participate in party politics or in political 
campaigns. 

By word and by deed, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt lived up to this conception of 
the relationship between the Board of Gov- 
ernors and his Administration and the po- 
sition of the chairman in his official family. 
This relationship was altered by President 
Harry S. Truman after John W. Snyder be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury in 1946. 
Eccles was told that in any appearances be- 
fore Congress he must make it clear that he 
was speaking for the Board of Governors and 
not for the Administration. Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder was to be the spokesman for 
the Administration in matters pertaining to 
economic policy. 

Eccles did not relish his new status out- 
side the fold of the President’s official family, 
but neither he nor President Truman took 
the change to mean that the Board of Goy- 
ernors could thereafter act independently 
in making broad policy decisions affecting 
the national welfare. In fact, from 1942 un- 
til the early 1950s, it was not possible for 
the Federal Reserve to exercise autonomy in 
the determination of monetary policy. Since 
the Federal Reserve System was committed 
to pegging the price of government securities, 
its powers to determine monetary policy 
were necessarily limited. 

JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Two decisions by the Supreme Court have 
also been cited to support the view that the 
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Board of Governors is completely independ- 
ent of the President. Neither of these cases 
involved either the Board of Governors or 
its predecessor, the Federal Reserve Board. 
The more recent of the two cases, Hum- 
phrey’s Executor v. United States [295 U.S. 
602] involved the Federal Trade Commission. 
In its 1935 decision, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the power of the President to remove 
a member of a Commission is restricted 
where its members are “an independent, non- 
partisan body of experts charged with duties 
neither political nor executive, but predomi- 
nantly quasi-judicial and quasi-legisla- 
tive. 

The relevance of this decision to the pres- 
ent issue is subject to question, however. 
It is doubtful that the Board of Governors 
is completely analogous to the Federal Trade 
Commission. The latter has been judged 
to be a quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
body, which is not part of the executive 
branch of the government. On the contrary, 
there is strong presumptive evidence that 
Congress intended the Board of Governors to 
be part of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. Moreover, the Supreme Court 
warned against interpreting its decision in 
the Humphrey case too broadly, stating that 
its decision applied specifically to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and that “the power 
of the President to remove an officer . 
will depend on the character of the office.” 

The issue being considered here, however, 
is not whether the President has the power 
to remove a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, but rather whether he has the power 
to overrule the Board of Governors if it makes 
a decision involving national economic policy 
that he does not approve of. This distinc- 
tion is real, not fanciful. The President 
does not have the power to remove either 
Senators or Congressmen from office, but he 
does have the power to veto legislation passed 
by Congress. 

Actually, heavier reliance has been placed 
on a much earlier case, Kendall v. United 
States [12 Peters 210], decided by the Su- 
preme Court in 1838. In that case the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the branch of gov- 
ernment is not the essential consideration in 
establishing the nature and extent of the 
independence of a government official but 
rather the statutory mandate of his office. 
In 1952, in oral testimony before the Sub- 
committee on General Credit Control and 
Debt Management, Lucius Wilmerding, a con- 
sultant to the Fed, interpreted this decision 
to mean that the President has no power 
under the Constitution “to interfere with, 
set aside, correct or revise, the decision of 
the Board in any matter which has been com- 
mitted by Congress to the Board’s exclusive 
jurisdiction.” 

Granted the validity of this interpretation 
of Kendall v. United States, does it follow 
that the Board of Governors may use mone- 
tary policy to achieve broad national goals 
in opposition to the wishes of the President? 
To answer this question, it is necessary to 
consider the relevant legislation and to ascer- 
tain whether Congress has committed to the 
Board of Governors exclusive jurisdiction 
over the use of monetary policy to achieve 
broad national economic objectives. 

PERTINENT LEGISLATION 

Neither the Federal Reserve Act nor any 
other legislation that cites the Board of Goy- 
ernors by name specifically gives it such a 
mandate. This fact has been noted by repu- 
table public officials and economists, but 
their comments have not attracted the at- 
tention they deserve. Among those who have 
pointed out that no such clear-cut mandate 
exists are George Leland Bach of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, who conducted the 
Hoover Commission study of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and Senator Paul. H. DOUGLAS. 
There is evidence that the Board of Gover- 
nors itself held a similar view for years. 


— 
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Unable to cite an explicit mandate, Mr. 
Martin and others who share his opinion 
have sometimes declared that an implicit 
mandate exists. In testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1957 Martin 
conceded, “The Federal Reserve Act does not 
contain any provision specifically stating that 
the objective of the Federal Reserve System 
is to promote conditions that will foster 
sustained economic growth and stability in 
the value of the dollar.” He went on to say, 
however, that “this objective is implicit in 
the title of the Act and... together with 
the declaration of policy contained in the 
Employment Act of 1946, it is clear that the 
promotion of credit conditions conducive to 
economic growth and the maintenance of 
the stability of the dollar is one of the most 
important objectives of the Federal Reserve.“ 

But a careful reading of the legislation re- 
ferred to by Chairman Martin does not reveal 
any valid basis for the claim that the Board 
has an implicit mandate to use monetary 
policy to achieve broad national goals in- 
dependently of the President. The lan- 
guage used in the title of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is straightforward. It states that 
the purposes of the Act are to establish Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, and afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper. The exercise of monetary 
policy for the purposes mentioned by Mr. 
Martin is not implicit in the title or in any 
other portion of the Federal Reserve Act, 
either as originally passed or as amended. 

In fact, the possibility that monetary pol- 
icy would or could be used to achieve broad 
national economic goals probably never oc- 
curred to those who initially conceived the 
Federal Reserve Act or to the members of 
Congress who passed it. 

Moreover, the present-day use of the 
powers of the Federal Reserve System is com- 
pletely at variance with the political philos- 
ophy and values espoused by Carter Glass 
and Woodrow Wilson, both of whom played 
key roles in framing the Federal Reserve Act. 
Enough is known about the beliefs and 
deeds of Glass and Wilson to make it ap- 
parent that if they had ever contemplated 
the possibility that the Federal Reserve would 
deliberately attempt to influence the general 
level of economic activity or the price level, 
they would have endeavored to modify the 
Act to forestall that possibility. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was sub- 
stantially amended in 1935, Congress con- 
sidered the possibility of granting broader 
policy-making powers to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, including a specific mandate to the 
Board. But Congress decided against doing 
so. Since Senator Glass helped to influence 
this decision, there can be no doubt about 
what his attitude on this subject was. 

The version of the 1935 bill initially ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives con- 
tained an amendment to Section 11 of the 
Federal Reserve Act which stated, “It shall 
be the duty of the Board of Governors to 
exercise [its powers] in such a manner as 
to promote conditions conducive to business 
stability and to mitigate by its influence 
unstabilizing fluctuations in the general level 
of production, trade, prices and employment, 
so far as may be possible within the scope of 
monetary action and credit administration.” 

In the view of the Senate, however, this 
provision went too far and it was accordingly 
deleted from the version of the bill that the 
Senate passed. The House-Senate confer- 
ence committee followed the lead of the 
Senate. This was not the result of oversight. 
Commenting to the House of Representatives 
on the proceedings of the conference com- 
mittee, Representative T. Allan Goldsborough 
said, . . . there was a mandate in the House 
bill, [It] would have given the Federal Re- 
serve Board very broad powers. When we 
got into conference we found that if we 
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insisted on any sort of mandate at all we 
would get no bill.” 

In the light of these facts, the contention 
that the Federal Reserve Act, as amended in 
1935, gives the Board of Governors an im- 
plicit mandate to use its powers to achieve 
broad national economic goals is unwar- 
ranted. The true situation appears to have 
been clearly understood in the period imme- 
diately following enactment of the 1935 
legislation. 

On several occasions Congress considered 
legislation designed to accomplish, at least 
in part, the purposes of the deleted provision 
of the 1935 Act, but no such legislation was 
ever approved. Moreover, there are indica- 
tions that even the Board of Governors was 
not entirely convinced that it should be 
given a statutory mandate to act independ- 
ently of the President and other federal 
agencies with respect to monetary policy. 

To judge the soundness of Chairman Mar- 
tin’s opinion in this matter, it is also neces- 
sary to consider whether the Employment 
Act of 1946 contains an implicit mandate to 
the Federal Reserve authorities to exercise 
their monetary powers to achieve broad na- 
tional economic goals and to do so independ- 
ently of the President. The declaration of 
policy of that Act does set forth certain 
broad goals of national economic policy. 
However, neither the declaration of policy 
nor any other portion of the Employment 
Act of 1946 includes any mention of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, 

This was not the result of haste or over- 
sight in drafting the final version of the bill. 

During the preliminary hearings on this 
legislation, no member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors testified before any Congressional 
committee involved. No reference to the 
legislation was made either in the “Federal 
Reserve Bulletin” published monthly by the 
Board of Governors, or in the annual report 
of the Federal Reserve System for about a 
year after the Employment Act of 1946 came 
into effect. In fact, until a number of years 
had passed there was no indication what- 
soever that the Board of Governors con- 
sidered this statute to have any particular 
significance regarding the exercise of its own 
monetary powers. 

The real issue, however, is not whether 
the Federal Reserve can or should use its 
monetary powers to influence the general 
level of economic activity and the price level. 
Few, if any, responsible public officials or 
reputable economists would seriously argue 
that the Federal Reserve authorities cannot 
or should not be allowed to use their powers 
in such a fashion. 

The Federal Reserve Act as amended gives 
the central bank certain powers for the pur- 
pose of accommodating business and indus- 
try, and preventing various monetary and 
banking abuses that might hamper the 
smooth functioning of the economy. These 
include the power to regulate minimum re- 
serve requirements for member banks, the 
power to regulate the discount rate, and the 
power to engage in open market operations; 
ie., the power to buy and sell securities, 
commercial paper, and foreign exchange in 
the open market. If properly exercised, they 
can be very useful tools of public economic 
Policy. 

The crux of the question is not whether 
these tools should be consciously used to 
achieve certain broad goals of public econom- 
ic policy, but rather whether the Board of 
Governors is justified on legal grounds in 
using them independently of the President. 

The Employment Act of 1946, although it 
does not contain any mandate to the Federal 
Reserve System, does contain an explicit 
mandate to the President. It is his respon- 
sibility to coordinate the efforts of the vari- 
ous agencies of the federal government to 
achieve the goals of “maximum employment, 
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production and purchasing power” set forth 
in the declaration of policy. 

Other portions of the Act indicate more 
specifically that it is the President who is 
responsible for achieving the required co- 
ordination of all “plans, functions and re- 
sources“ to achieve these ends. 

It is impossible for the President to dis- 
charge these responsibilities unless he co- 
ordinates national monetary policy with na- 
tional fiscal policy. Moreover, it is possible 
for the President to exercise this power with- 
out the passage of new legislation or a change 
in the composition of the Board of Gover- 
nors. The basis for such exercise of power 
by the President already exists both in 
statute and in historical precedent. 

One must conclude, then, that there is no 
legal basis for the Board of Governors’ claim 
to complete autonomy in the determination 
of monetary policy designed to achieve broad 
national objectives. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears that as matters now stand the Presi- 
dent has a legal mandate to coordinate mon- 
etary policy with fiscal policy and other as- 
pects of public economic policy for the pur- 
pose of achieving broad national goals. In- 
deed, it is impossible for the President to 
fulfill the mandate given him in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 if he fails to coordinate 
monetary policy with other national eco- 
nomic policies. 

It may be that a substantial portion of the 
voting public would prefer not to have the 
President exercise these powers and would 
prefer to have the Board of Governors act 
with complete autonomy. If so, this attitude 
should be expressed through a proper legisla- 
tive mandate. But since such legislation 
would be inconsistent with the mandate to 
the President in the Employment Act, a 
change in that statute would be required as 
well. 

Since this is a matter of great national im- 
portance, the voting public should be fully 
informed of the ramifications of such a 
change. Until such legislation is passed, 
however, the Board of Governors should be 
required to defer to the White House on mat- 
ters of broad national economic policy. 


NATIONAL USURY LEGISLATION 
NEEDED? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, rising in- 
terest rates and tight money are leading 
to practices designed to circumvent 
State usury laws. An article in the Wall 
Street Journal for Tuesday, July 12, 
1966, points out that banks and other 
lenders are devising techniques for get- 
ting around these State laws by adding 
additional “finance charges” to the le- 
gally permitted lending rates. Rates il- 
legal in States where the funds are re- 
ceived are being made from States 
where higher rates are permitted to 
avoid the impact of stricter usury pro- 
visions. It is clear that Federal regu- 
lation of such interstate practices is 
needed to control such abuses. The 
rights of the people to be protected from 
usurious debt merchants should not be 
denied by legal legerdemain and gim- 
mickery. 

I have unanimous consent that the 
Wall Street Journal article be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 


INTEREST IN URSURY: LENDERS SEEK To SKIRT 
Laws SETTING CEILINGS on Some LOAN 
Rates—A BALTIMORE BROKERAGE FIRM 
ADOPTS FINANCING CHARGES; HIDDEN MORT- 
GAGE EXPENSES—COST-PRICE SQUEEZE Is 
CITED 

(By Richard E. Blodgett) 

New York.—In this time of tight money 
and soaring interest rates, borrowers pre- 
sumably can find some shelter under state 
anti-usury laws, which set ceilings on loan 
interest rates. But this legal umbrella is 
now springing a few copious leaks, 

Banks and other lenders are finding ways 
to bypass the laws by adding new financing 
charges of one kind or another, thus jack- 
ing total lending charges above legal interest 
ceilings. In other cases, lenders have simply 
cut back granting certain types of loans to 
which the laws apply, contending that the 
restrictions prevent them from getting a fair 
return, 

All this is happening mainly in a dozen 
Eastern and Southern states where anti- 
usury legislation sets a maximum 6% in- 
terest rate on many types of loans. Legal 
lending rates are higher in other parts of 
the country. In the affected areas, however, 
the moves by lenders have pushed the high 
cost of borrowing still higher for thousands 
of customers seeking mortgage money, large 
personal loans, credit for stock purchases, 
and other financing. 


LOOKING FOR LOOPHOLES 


Lenders complain they are caught in a 
classic cost-price squeeze between their own 
rising cost in obtaining money and the ceil- 
ings imposed on them in lending it. Some 
have been prodding state legislatures to raise 
these ceilings; in the meantime, they are 
passing their additional costs along to indi- 
vidual borrowers dealing with them, seeking 
“loopholes” in the laws in order to do so. 

Brokerage firms, which regularly borrow 
large sums and re-lend part of the money to 
customers buying stock on credit, have been 
particularly imaginative in this respect. 
Generally, they charge their customers the 
same rate the bank charged them, plus an 
additional 14% or more to cover their re- 
lending costs; the stated object is not to 
make money on such transactions, but to 
break even. 

However, prevailing interest rates on loans 
to brokers recently have risen to 53% % to 6%; 
thus if a brokerage firm adds the customary 
44% to the bank rate, it is breaking the law 
in those states where rates on broker loans 
to customers cannot exceed 6%. If the firm 
obeys the law, it loses money on re-lending. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce, Inc., a Baltimore- 
based brokerage house, thinks semantics will 
provide a way out. The firm, which has been 
losing money on 6% re-lending, has decided 
to start adding a “financing charge” to this 
rate. This boosts the total charge to cus- 
tomers to 6½ % and more in some cases, 
enough to break even, according to W. Wal- 
lace Lanahan, Jr., president. Maryland law, 
while barring brokers from charging “inter- 
est rates” in excess of 6%, says nothing about 


“financing charges.” Other firms with 
Maryland offices plan to levy “financing 
charges” too. 


NEW YORK FIRMS’ PROBLEM 

Many big New York-based brokerage 
houses, exempted by a 1959 law from a 6% 
interest ceiling imposed on other types of 
loans, have a different problem. Though 
they can charge New York customers enough 
to defray re-lending expenses, they also oper- 
ate branches in states where the 6% ceiling is 
imposed, 

Their solution: Ignore the laws of other 
states. They argue that since securities 
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orders from outside New York are actually 
filled here, New York law applies. So they 
have been charging over 6% in states with 
this ceiling—and hoping they won’t be chal- 
lenged. 

The brokerage firms believe their argu- 
ment is valid, but they can't be absolutely 
sure. “Heaven help the guy who gets 
caught,” says a worried official of one house. 

Others apparently are taking a damn-the- 
torpedoes attitude. An officer of one big 
company says the penalty for usury is so 
light in most states that “its worth the risk” 
to ignore the law. Most often the penalty is 
either cancellation of the loan agreement, or 
repayment of the interest—sometimes double 
the amount—by the lender. 

A major exception is Vermont, where con- 
viction for usury can lead to a jail term. 
“We've been advised by our lawyers not to 
charge Vermont residents more than 6%,” 
says one brokerage official. 


PRESSURE FROM PRIME RATE 


The pressure on lenders has developed 
with considerable force only recently, when 
the prime rate—the interest charged by 
banks on loans to their most credit-worthy 
corporate customers—rose to 534% from 
514%, the third increase since December, 
when the rate was 444%. 

This is still below the 6% limit imposed 
on many loans by the anti-usury laws 
(though some in the financial community ex- 
pect the prime rate to go to 6% soon), and 
in any case loans to corporations are gen- 
erally exempt from provisions of these laws. 
But all other bank loan rates are scaled up- 
ward from the prime rate—and some of these 
other loans are covered by laws setting in- 
terest limits of 6%. 

The most recent prime rate increase was 
quickly followed by boosts in the rates some 
New York commercial lenders, notably sav- 
ings and loan associations and savings banks, 
pay on depositors’ savings, These increases 
normally would have been followed by 
matching boosts on interest the lenders 
charge for home mortgages. But mortgage 
rates were already at or near the 6% inter- 
est ceiling the state imposes on this type of 
loan, 

Some New York savings banks are trying 
to boost their return on mortgages by 
switching some of their funds to investment 
in mortgages in states with higher interest 
rate ceilings. They have also found a way 
to get more than 6% out of a 6% loan. 

It works this way. A mortgage applicant 
gets approval for a $20,000 loan at 6%, but 
with an important proviso. While his inter- 
est payments are calculated at 6% on a 
$20,000 loan, the principal the bank actually 
gives him is less than that agreed on, per- 
haps $19,500. So the borrower is paying more 
than 6% on the money he really got. New 
York law does not specifically permit such 
lending practices on mortgages, but the sav- 
ings banks claim that this method has been 
supported by past court decisions. A few 
savings banks refuse to make such mort- 
gage loans, however, insisting they may in- 
deed be violations of the law. 

The disparity between interest limits on 
mortgages in various states is hurting some 
lenders. Last year, for example, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N.C., 
placed large amounts of money for out-of- 
state investors into home mortgages in North 
Carolina, But in recent weeks mortgage 
rates out of state have exceeded the 6% 
maximum allowed by North Carolina anti- 
usury laws. Asa result, investors are turning 
to mortgages in states with higher ceilings 
and this part of Wachovia’s business has been 
“curtailed sharply,” says Aubrey C. Doggett, 
Jr., vice president in charge of the bank's 
mortgage department. 

The cost-price squeeze also affects other 
types of loans. In New York, for example, 
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lenders are forbidden to charge more than 
6% on loans of more than $5,000 to indi- 
viduals, proprietorships and partnerships. 
Philip W. Smith, vice president of New York's 
big Chase Manhattan Bank, says there's no 
great nourishment” in such a rate when the 
bank is paying “practically that much” to 
borrow the funds in the money market. 

So Chase has cut back on such loans, gen- 
erally making them only as an “accommoda- 
tion“ to existing customers. We're just suf- 
fering with the times,” says Mr. Smith, 

Some other New York banks have been 
converting many of “hese loans to a type not 
covered by the interest ceiling of 6%, The 
ceiling does not apply if the loans are re- 
payable on demand, instead of having defi- 
nite maturities, and are backed by negotiable 
collateral, 

Irving Trust Co., for one, has been inform- 
ing some customers with the affected .oans 
that when they mature and are up for re- 
newal, collateral will have to be provided and 
the loans placed on a demand basis—and that 
the rate will then be more than 6%. With 
the prime rate for corporate customers with 
impeccable credit ratings at 534 %, “it doesn't 
make any sense” to charge only 6% on riskier 
loans to individuals and other noncorporate 
entities, says an Irving official. 

Many types of loans, of course, haven't yet 
been affected by cost-price squeeze arising 
from usury ceilings. Personal loan com- 
panies, for example, are regulated in most 
states by separate laws that set rate ceilings 
of between 18% and 36% on the small loans 
these firms make to individuals. Most 
finance companies already are charging the 
maximum, but there’s no severe squeeze on 
their profits; they're paying 6% or a little 
less to borrow the funds they lend. 

New York banks report no trouble yet with 
installment loans, either. State laws permits 
banks to charge up to $6 per $100 on most 
of these, and the current maximum rate 
charged by most banks here is only $5.25. 
Because on installment loans the borrower on 
the average has use of only half the money, 
the effective rate is double the stated rate. 

Those loans that are affected, however, 
constitute a fairly large share of the business 
of many lenders. Consequently, renewed ef- 
forts to lift state-imposed ceilings can be 
expected. 

In the recent past, these efforts have met 
with only mixed success. Kentucky this year 
raised its legal lending rate on home mort- 
gages and other types of loans to 7% from 
6%, and Illinois did so three years ago. But 
a move to raise the ceiling on home mort- 
gage rates in New York died in the state 
legislature this year, and a bill to specifically 
permit brokers to add financing charges to 
their interest charges on re-lending to cus- 
t mers, was defeated in the Maryland legis- 
lature. Stein Bros., and others who have im- 
posed the charges anyway, say they can do 
so because the existing law doesn't forbid 
them to. 

Stein Bros. and other securities concerns in 
Maryland campaigned for passage of the bill, 
but often financial institutions steer clear of 
openly advocating higher interest limits. “If 
we campaigned for such a bill it would give 
it the kiss of death,” say one banker. “Peo- 
ple would say, ‘Look at those greedy bankers 
trying to milk the public.“ 


MILITARY HOUSING COST LIMITA- 
TIONS ARE UNREALISTIC 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
concerned with the problems of attempt- 
ing to build housing for military person- 
nel under present unit-cost limitations. 
The limitations which now are applicable 
to the military construction programs in 
the area of housing include barracks, 
bachelor officer quarters and family 
housing. They are unrealistic in that 
they are too low to permit the construc- 
tion of adequate living quarters in many 
areas. 

All of the military services have made 
recommendations for increases in these 
unit-cost limitations, It is a well-known 
fact that proper housing must be pro- 
vided for military personnel and their 
dependents if we are to interest qualified 
personnel in making careers of the mili- 
tary service. The small space allocations 
which result from these cost limitations 
are certainly not conducive to proper liv- 
ing facilities. 

The present cost limitations also are 
resulting in reduced construction stand- 
ards and specifications which will call for 
increased maintenance expenditures in 
the future. This means we may, in fact, 
be building military slums for the future. 
It is penny wise and pound foolish to 
provide facilities of this type. Not only 
are they far from satisfactory; they are 
simply substandard. 

The importance of providing adequate 
troop housing facilities and family hous- 
ing for our military personnel has been 
neglected too long. This neglect has an 
adverse effect on our efforts and our 
ability to build a professional defense 
force capable of doing today’s military 
job in an efficient manner. It drives 
many qualified and trained personnel 
out of the Armed Forces. Although the 
President has expressed his interest in a 
review of programs in this field, nothing 
formal has come out of the executive 
branch. I feel therefore that it falls 
upon the Congress to take the lead in 
meeting this problem. 

Accordingly, I am introducing a bill 
today which would increase the cost lim- 
itations on permanent barracks from 
$1,800 per man to $2,300 per man and on 
bachelor officer quarters from $8,500 per 
man to $10,500 per man. 

Later I will introduce legislation which 
would increase the unit-cost limitations 
for family housing in amounts which it 
is felt would provide proper and adequate 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the men who wear the 
uniform of America’s armed services are 
expected to assume whatever risk may be 
required of them. They can never enjoy 
a normal, happy homelife, such as that 
which is available to most of us. The 
career man simply cannot put down 
roots in the community of his choice. At 
the very least, we should attempt to help 
him to feel that he does have a home 
which is pleasant and attractive and 
comfortable. At too many military bases 
this is far from true. A good many serv- 
icemen live in World War II barracks 
which were inadequate even when they 
were built more than 20 years ago. 

Let us correct this situation. It will 
have a profound effect upon morale and, 
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I believe, a significant effect upon reten- 
tion of desirable personnel in the armed 
services. 


DEATH OF GEN. A. G. L. McNAUGH- 
TON 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
week death came to one of the outstand- 
ing men on this continent and in our age. 
He was Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, a re- 
tired general who had commanded 
Canadian Armies in both World Wars I 
and II. 

General McNaughton was a remark- 
able human being who achieved renown 
as an engineer, a statesman, an inventor, 
and general. He was a man with whom 
I was honored to serve as my counterpart 
on the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada, for 2 years, 
1961 and 1962, until his retirement. 


An obituary published in the Washing- 
ton Post on July 12 follows: 


GENERAL MCNAUGHTON DEAD; SHAPED CANA- 
DIAN ARMY 


MONTEBELLO, QUEBEC, July 11.—Gen. A. G. 
L. McNaughton, architect of the modern 
Canadian army who fought in two World 
Wars, died today at his summer home here. 
He was 79. 

The man who commanded the ist Cana- 
dian Army before the invasion of France had 
been in apparent good health recently. The 
cause of death was not made public. 

A brigadier at 31 in World War I he was 
credited with inventing the box barrage—an 
artillery firing system boxing in the enemy. 
He was wounded in the battles of Ypes and 
Soissons. A month before the end of the war 
he was placed in command of all Canadian 
heavy artillery. 

After the armistice, he returned to Canada 
and began forming the nucleus of the Cana- 
dian army he was to command for a time in 
World War II. The military forces were re- 
organized during his tenure as chief of staff. 


OLLI. GRADUATE 


An engineering graduate of McGill Univer- 
sity, Gen. McNaughton became chairman of 
the National Research Council in 1935. He 
came with some credentials as a research 
physicist. He invented the cathode-ray 
compass, an aid to airplane pilots. The gen- 
eral was still with the Research Council when 
World War II broke out. He immediately was 
called back to the command of Canadian 
forces, 

By now a major general, he took the Ist 
Canadian Division to England, by 1940 he was 
promoted to lieutenant general and placed 
in command of the 7th Corps of Canadian 
and English units. He devised a flexible 
defense system of tank traps, road barriers 
and entrenchments against a possible Ger- 
man invasion after the fall of France. 

When the ist Canadian Army was created, 
Gen. McNaughton was placed in command 
and in constant maneuvers over the coun- 
tryside, whipped it into a finely drawn fight- 
img force. He called his army “a dagger 
aimed at Berlin.” But he was not destined 
to lead it into battle. 

In December, 1943, he became ill and the 
year 1944 found him back in Canada relieved 
of duty. The relinquishment in command 
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was believed due in part to ent 
with the National Defense Ministry, which 
detached a corps from his army and sent it 
off to the war in Sicily and Italy over his 
protest. The ministry said the men were 
eager and impatient for battle. 


TERRIBLE MISTAKE 


“I still think I was right,” he said later. 
“It was a terrible mistake to break up the 
army.” 

The army was reunited in time for the 
Normandy invasion in June, 1944, but the 
command had passed to Gen. H.D.G. Crerar, 
who led it through the battles of France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany. 

Back in Canada, Gen. McNaughton was 
named Minister of National Defense and later 
became chairman of the Canadian-Ameri- 
can Joint Defense Board. After the war he 
served as Canadian representative to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
president of the Atomic Energy Control 
Board of Canada and Canadian chairman of 
the international joint commission that han- 
dies U.S. and Canadian affairs. 

The general, whose full name was Andrew 
George Latta McNaughton, was born at Mos- 
somin, Sask., Feb. 25, 1887. He married in 
1914 to Mable Weir. They had three sons 
and two daughters. One son, squadron lead- 
er Ian McNaughton of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, was killed in action in June, 1942. 
The widow and the other children survive. 


REVOLUTION 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, we 
may well have passed the point of no 
return in the revolutionary violence in 
this Nation which masks itself under the 
name “civil rights.” We may be beyond 
the hour of midnight; it may already be 
zero-zero-zero-one. If that is true, and 
I pray that it is not, every American will 
feel the hot breath of revolution on the 
nape of his neck, whether he be con- 
servative, liberal, or radical, or any shade 
of philosophy in between. 

There are few who have even a passing 
understanding of the accelerating de- 
mands of rights leaders who can deny 
that the Negro today is the deuteragonist 
of the Socialist and the Communist. 
This is not to say, of course, that all 
Negroes are Socialists or Communists, 
for they definitely are not. This is to 
say that in too many cases they are the 
pawns of the left; the radical group 
which will discard them as useless when 
their purpose has been served. 

The Shreveport Times published on 
June 28 a masterful editorial on this sit- 
uation under the title “Revolution?” If 
there were a way I could require every 
American to read it, I would. I must, at 
least, make the effort to give it the na- 
tionwide attention it deserves by includ- 
ing it here in the Recorp. I urge every 
Member to study it line by line. 

REVOLUTION? 

The civil rights movement in this country 
has taken a distinctly revolutionary turn. 
Doubters can look at the most recent de- 
mands of rights leaders: $50 billion for Negro 
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welfare over the next 10 years; all local police 
power in federal hands; federal trials for 
civil rights cases; forced integration to com- 
pel “racial balance.” The list is longer than 
we have space. 

Much of the evidence of a new revolution- 
ary outlook in the rights drive is visual—all 
too visual. At a critical juncture in its effort 
to maintain racial accord, Mississippi finds 
itself stormed by marchers shouting “black 
power” and flaunting slogans that could in- 
cite blacks or whites—or both—to bloodshed. 
What we have, in essence, is a remarkably 
cynical bid on the part of rights leaders for 
martyrs—martyrs that will transfuse their 
cause with somebody's real blood. 

But the revolutionary bell tolls not only 
in Dixie. Far to the west of Mississippi, 
California has seen the flames, real flames, 
of open rebellion in Watts. Across the con- 
tinent, New York City sits on a summer 
powderkeg of mob violence and so-called 
racial “moderates” like Martin Luther King 
are lighting the fuse with barely-concealed 
threats of “disorder” unless demands are 
met. 

In between, revolutionary sparks have 
fallen on midland cities like Chicago and 
Cleveland where Negroes and other racial 
minorities have taken their troubles into the 
street, firing cars, smashing glass, and shoot- 
ing at police. Other places are braced for 
trouble that Negro leaders and advocates 
have predicted—as a result of this or that 
“grievance.” 

Federal officials, now concerned over the 
violent character of the revolution, haven’t 
helped to curb violence with their vague 
implications that the only way for op- 
pressed” people to get “something” is for 
them to go out into the streets on a hot night 
and heave a brickbat through somebody’s 
store window. 

Revolutionary attitudes, of course, have 
spread beyond the area of civil rights and 
into the minds and morals of some elements 
of our most important commodity—youth. 
There is a spirit of anarchy abroad, of “any- 
thing goes,” that masks itself in democratic 
slogans but seems to glory in dope and dirty 
words. Defiance of law, of all authority, is 
the hallmark of revolution and we can see it 
not only in youthful campus rebels but in 
the rising tide of crime in this nation. 

This has been a country of law and order— 
the founding fathers thought nothing more 
important—but the Supreme Court of this 
era has put itself in the vanguard of revolu- 
tion and its rulings most often only mirror 
the demands of the militants. The Warren 
Court seems to be—at times—a revolution- 
ary tribunal rather than a constitutional 
arbiter. 

All federal office-holders take an oath to 
uphold the Constitution, but the “liberal” 
fashion of permissiveness and the raw, ex- 
posed power of minority voting blocs have 
packed more power than Bible-sworn prom- 
ises. Congress has often yielded to the 
revolutionary tides in these circumstances. 

But there are other reasons why radicalism 
has replaced common sense and realism in 
dealing with our, problems, the most im- 
portant of which is the fact that this racial 
revolution is given—as much as possible— 
camouflage trappings of legitimacy; of 
democracy; of doing what is right; of going 
with the flow of history. This illusion has 
been made almost perfect by three decades of 
liberal indoctrination. 

It is not unusual for revolutionary ideas 
to sweep up so-called “liberals” or progres- 
sives. Short-cuts to some vague all-equal 
socialist paradise appeal to many people who 
honestly do not believe in authoritarian 
government. The shortest short-cut to this 
“paradise” is a social revolution in this 
country. So Martin Luther King says “we 
can’t wait.” Freedom now! As he professes 
“non-violence,” he shouts that “we will 
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make the white power structure say ‘yes’ 
when it wants to say no.“ 

Why wait, indeed. The Russian revolu- 
tionaries said freedom was their goal, too. 
And maybe it was. The oppressed worker 
was the Russian Revolutionary cause just as 
the Negro is advanced as today’s vehicle of 
total change. But Russia no longer is revo- 
lutionary; radically reactionary is the phrase 
for the Kremlin. What happened to those 
dreams of freedom? What happened to the 
worker? 

The trouble is that revolutionists are all 
too human. Once in power they want to stay 
in power. The way to stay in power is to 
establish a dictatorship, Nothing is there to 
stop them because the wave of revolution 
has destroyed the checks and balances, the 
institutions and traditions that could have 
barred the way to totalitarianism. The Rus- 
sian worker was just a pawn of power. 

This nation has avoided such social reyo- 
lutions and as a result freedom has endured 
on these shores. Some inequities prevail, 
but the best system of justice yet devised— 
together with freedoms no other nation en- 
joys—provide eventual outlets for most of 
our troubles. The American way of dealing 
with problems as they arise has been one of 
calm, lawful evolution—not the revolution 
we now are seeing. 

What good will it do the Negro if, in com- 
pelling a revolutionary equality for him, the 
wider freedoms of all Americans—black or 
white—are lost? The Russian worker had a 
revolution made in his name, too, but in the 
end only a deeper slavery was his reward, 
It can happen here. It is happening here. 


LEGISLATIVE SOLUTION TO THE 
“UNCONSCIONABLE” AIRLINE 
STRIKE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include several editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the words 
“unconscionable strike” are headlined in 
the editorials of the New York Times. 
The Washington Daily News, and Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse, of Oregon, Chairman 
of the Presidential Emergency Board, 
express public concern in the pending 
controversy between the International 
Association of Machinists and United, 
Trans World, National, Eastern, and 
Northwest Airlines. Similar editorials 
have also appearec in other newspapers 
across the Nation including the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Washington Post, 
and the Wall Street Journal. 

This crippling and unnecessary strike 
has again emphasized the sterility of the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act as 
well as the efforts of emergency boards 
appointed under this act to resolve labor 
disputes in the transportation field. 

To repeat what I said on July 11, the 
reports of the emergency boards have 
never in my recollection been totally ac- 
cepted by the parties to the dispute; in- 
deed these reports, as in the present air- 
line-IAM dispute, have served only as a 
new basis to try to get substantially more 
concessions from management. 

The President of the United States 
should promptly exercise his great pow- 
ers in an effort to persuade the IAM to 
settle this strike within the reasonable 
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perimeter of the Emergency Board re- 
port which L.B.J. described as “the 
framework for a just and prompt settle- 
ment.” The President should also ask 
Congress for immediate legislation de- 
signed to forbid any future strike in the 
transportation industry under similar 
circumstances as exist in the present 
controversy which cause such a great in- 
convenience to the public, including Viet- 
nam veterans trying to get a few frantic 
minutes’ leave at home. 

I am today introducing a bill, H.R. 
16189, identical to S. 3587, introduced by 
Senator Frank LAUSCHE, of Ohio, pro- 
viding that whenever a labor dispute has 
occurred in the vital transportation in- 
dustry and after the Conciliation Service 
and Mediation Board have exercised un- 
successfully its power to bring about a 
settlement, the President shall create a 
Presidential Board that has the power to 
make final decisions. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I am attaching copies of the editorials 
from the New York Times, Washington 
Post, Washington Evening Star, Wash- 
ington Daily News, and the Wall Street 
Journal to be included as a part of my 
remarks: 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 9, 
1966] 
AIRLINE STRIKE 

By any standard, the strike of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists against five 
major airlines is unfortunate. As usual, it 
is the public that suffers most. On that 
ground alone the strike ought to be ended— 
and speedily, 

The union wants a bigger share of the in- 
dustry's recent substantial prosperity. It 
blames “short-sighted” management for the 
strike and declares its dissatisfied members 
“have a right to strike.” 

The employers, bargaining together for the 
first time, point out that they accepted— 
while the union rejected—as the basis for 
settlement the recent recommendations of a 
Presidential Emergency Board. President 
Johnson called the recommendations “the 
framework for a just and proper settlement, 
which is in the national interest.” The com- 
panies say they have sweetened the pot “by 
an additional substantial offer above the 
Board’s proposals” that would exceed the 
estimated $76 million cost of the recom- 
mendations. 

These are the facts. What complicates 
this—and very nearly every labor-manage- 
ment relationship—are the intangible, the 
human, the political considerations. One of 
these is the union’s announced determina- 
tion to smash the Administration’s 3.2 per 
cent wage guidelines even tho the Presi- 
dential Board's recommendations were in ex- 
cess of that figure. They want to claim 
eredit for it themselves rather than having 
the board do it for them. 

Another factor is the union’s internal po- 
litical problem. The highly skilled me- 
chanics, in a strong bargaining position be- 
cause they are in short supply, object to 
being grouped in the same unit with porters, 
kitchen workers, ramp and store personnel. 
They say the unskilled depress their wage 
and working standards. 

As a result, IAM leaders, faced with a revolt 
by militant mechanics and fearful of losing 
them, apparently feel the necessity for be- 
ing more militant still. 

But surely these political and intangible 
considerations are not sufficient reason for 
shutting down 60 per cent of the domestic 
trunk line industry, for depriving 150,000 
daily passengers of air service at the start 
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of the vacation season and for disregarding 
public opinion and the public interest. 
Under Presidential prompting both sides 
have agreed to resume negotiations. They 
could do no less. We urge them to settle 
their differences realistically and speedily. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, July 
11, 1966] 
A STRIKE AGAINST THE PUBLIC 


The International Association of Machin- 
ists seems determined to press its strike 
against five of the nation’s major airlines to 
the point where restrictive labor legislation 
will become a matter of urgent national 
policy. 

The latest manifestation of the union's 
“Public-be-damned” attitude was the an- 
nouncement last night that IAM personnel 
would be forbidden to service any aircraft 
leased by the struck airlines to those still 
operating. The leasing plan could, under 
no stretch of the imagination, be considered 
a strike-breaking move. The legitimate eco- 
nomic pressure on the struck lines would 
have remained in full effect. The only re- 
sult would have been to alleviate, in some 
small degree, the crisis in the nation’s trans- 
portation system, war effort and economic 
life. Now, even that slender reed has been 
snatched away. 

Even before this latest ill-considered ac- 
tion, the union put itself on shaky ground by 
spurning every attempt by disinterested par- 
ties to head off the strike. Every statutory 
means of avoiding the crisis was passed up. 
In addition, the union brushed aside the offer 
of the National Mediation Board for bind- 
ing arbitration. A presidentially appointed 
emergency board headed by Senator WAYNE 
Morse, probed the issues in dispute and came 
up with a recommendation for wage increases 
averaging 3.3 percent. The carriers accepted 
the package; the union rejected it. Despite 
the fact that the proposal exceeded the ad- 
ministration’s economic guideposts, Presi- 
dent Johnson hailed it as the basis for “a 
just and prompt settlement.” The airlines’ 
final offer was even more liberal than the 
p of the emergency board. But the 
union walked out. 

The union’s main contention is that the 
airlines are prosperous and that the workers 
should share in that prosperity. It is true 
that the airlines are prosperous. It is also 
true that the union membership already 
shares in that prosperity in the form of high 
wages and an ever-increasing number of jobs 
available. But the suggestion that wage dis- 
pute settlements should be based directly on 
profits could be taken seriously only if ac- 
companied by a proposal for a lower wage 
package for the less prosperous of the carriers 
and a decreased scale in the event profits 
should slack off. The union has made no 
such suggestion. 

The threat of a strike and the strike itself 
are legitimate weapons in collective bargain- 
ing. But the thoughtless, capricious use of 
that weapon to create havoc in the nation’s 
economy can only increase the demand for 
congressional action to curb abuses of union 
power. 

[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1966] 
No BARGAIN 


The stark reality of the strike against five 
major airlines by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists is making an inconven- 
ienced public all too aware of the frailty of 

under the Railway Labor Act. 
Though the Act is intended to encourage 
compromise, it actually works to postpone 
the need for meaningful discussion between 
the parties. As the President said on 
Thursday, he had done everything within 
his power to avert the strike. Now the 
responsibility is finally where it belongs. 

This is not a classic strike; employes are 
not oppressed or exploited. Rather it is a 
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product of our affluent society. Despite side 
concerns and local issues, the heart of the 
disagreement is money. The airlines, last 
year and so far this year, have been enjoying 
a boom. The union wants a much larger 
share of the resulting income. Rank and 
file members, working in an industry that 
historically has not been strong financially, 
want the gains achieved by other unions. 

Are the proposals reasonable or is the 
union being greedy? By the only yardstick 
available, the recommendations made by a 
presidential emergency board a month ago, 
the union asks too much. The board's posi- 
tion is not sacrosanct. It does, however, 
represent a constructive estimate by a 
distinguished group on how management 
and labor might fruitfully and fairly agree. 

The airlines have already accepted the 
board’s recommendations. As the negotia- 
tions continue, it is incumbent upon the 
union to move toward a compromise or pro- 
vide workable alternatives to what is already 
on the table. 


[From the New York Times, July 10, 1966] 
AN “UNCONSCIONABLE” STRIKE 


The strike by the International Association 
of Machinists that has grounded 60 per cent 
of the nation’s commercial airplanes has an 
atavistic flavor. The union, it seems, cannot 
be swayed by an objective offer of a fair 
settlement or by appeals to act in the na- 
tional interest. It just wants more. And it 
is apparently counting on the disruption and 
inconvenience caused by the strike to get it. 

There is no question that the airlines are 
now prosperous. They are benefiting from 
both a boom in air travel and the widespread 
use of jets, which have proved far more popu- 
lar and profitable than they had expected. 
Their profit figures are not secret; they are in 
fact reflected in offers to the union. 

The machinery of the Railway Labor Act, 
which applies to air carriers, was first em- 
ployed to bring about an agreement. But 
the union refused to accept the National 
Mediation Board’s offer of binding arbitra- 
tion. Then President Johnson appointed an 
emergency board, headed by Senator WAYNE 
Morse, which made proposals that would 
have provided what Mr. Johnson described as 
“the framework for a just and prompt settle- 
ment.” This, too, was rejected. Finally, the 
airlines made a new offer that reportedly ex- 
ceeded the Morse proposals; but the union 
decided to strike rather than to bargain. 

At a time when the nation is at war and 
must be operating all of its air transport, the 
strike harms the entire union movement and 
its reputation for responsible and reasonable 
leadership. The machinists, as Senator 
Morse has pointed out, are not being asked 
to make any sacrifice. His board ignored the 
Administration's wage guideposts, recom- 
mending increases averaging 3.5 per cent; it 
also proposed a reopening of the contract by 
the union if living costs go up faster than the 
board anticipated. Given these concessions, 
Morse holds that the strike is “unconscion- 
able.” 

Conceivably, the union’s strategy will suc- 
ceed in getting it more. But the machinists 
must recognize that excessive demands can 
provoke an excessive reaction. If they hold 
out for a settlement that is uneconomic for 
the airlines and infiationary for the country, 
they will surely provoke demands for action 
to curb union power. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 12, 1966] 
STRIKE AGAINST THE PUBLIC 

The nation’s air transportation has been 
crippled by a new manifestation of a spread- 
ing mutation in traditional labor tactics. 
The walkout by the Machinists union is not 
ordinary economic warfare against the com- 
panies; it is a strike against the public. 

The union’s confidence in this tactic ex- 
plains its refusal to budge in negotiations. 
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The companies originally offered wage boosts 
of about 30 cents an hour, while the union 
demanded up to 53 cents over a three-year 
contract. A Presidential emergency board 
suggested 48 cents over a 42-month contract. 

The airlines accepted this proposal as a 
basis for negotiation, but the union struck. 
Even so stout a friend of organized labor as 
Senator WAYNE Morse, an emergency board 
Member, denounces the union’s position as 
“unconscionable.” 

But then, why should the union grant an 
inch when it has the power to create such 
great mischief at so little cost to itself? 
The strike has closed down about 60% of 
the nation’s passenger volume, disrupting 
plans of some 150,000 travelers every day. 
Coming at the height of the public’s travel- 
ing season, the result is tremendous incon- 
venience and no little grief. 

Precisely this public burden is the union's 
immediate object. If there is any doubt, 
consider how the Machinists and their allies 
have thwarted Civil Aeronautics Board efforts 
to ease the crush on travelers. The CAB 
authorized airlines to exchange equipment to 
increase service, but the unions on non- 
struck airlines have refused to service adi- 
tional planes. The Machinists said they 
“question” the use of leased equipment even 
if it does not come from the struck airlines. 

The Machinists can easily see that creat- 
ing a public crisis has been immensely prof- 
itable for other unions in the past. There 
was a time, for instance, when every emer- 
gency brought Government pressure on com- 
panies to give the union what it wanted. 

Today the unions are so flushed with suc- 
cess that they often demand even more than 
the Government can stomach, but the up- 
shot is usually the same. The union closes 
its ears to public cries for mercy. The com- 
panies, with greater consciences and greater 
contact with the public, are forced to listen. 
The result almost invariably will be a union 
victory. 

To make everything even more unreason- 
able, the motivation behind today’s typical 
strike is less the union member’s economic 
needs than the political benefits their leaders 
find inherent in militancy. 

Airline mechanics now make up to $3.53 an 
hour, It's hard to believe that a raise of 
53¢ instead of 48¢ will be worth their own 
inconvenience in striking, not to mention 
the trouble they cause others. To offset 
organizing pressure from an independent un- 
ion and the Teamsters, however, the Machin- 
ists’ chiefs need to bring home a settlement 
certified as fat by the fact that it took a 
crisis to win it. 

Bloated with political as well as economic 
power, numerous unions seem to feel they 
have nothing to lose in assaulting the public 
even for such cavalier reasons. In the long 
run such irresponsible behavior as the rail- 
road firemen found out, invites drastic meas- 
ures like compulsory arbitration. Yet in 
general, the solicitude unions receive on 
Capitol Hill and in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board makes outbreak of arrogance 
eminently predictable. 

In short, the record of union-management- 
government relations quite naturally tempts 
many labor leaders to conclude that they can 
get away with almost anything. Strikes 
against the public will continue increasingly 
frequent and blatant, we suspect, until that 
record starts to show that even labor has 
a need for restraint. 


A TAX CREDIT INCENTIVE FOR IN- 
DUSTRY TO STOP AIR AND WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mie] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in carrying 
out the Nation’s program of water and 
air pollution abatement, it is necessary 
for business, industry and government 
to work together in partnership as the 
most effective method of accomplishing 
what needs to be done. 

The immensity of program involves 
thousands of industrial plants and bil- 
lions of dollars in construction and equip- 
ment. It is beyond the means of any 
one firm to add this burden to its capital 
investment. The only way we are going 
to get the job done is for everyone to 
work together, and make some incentives 
available along the way. 

To implement the partnership which 
is so important, I have today introduced 
legislation which would provide an in- 
centive tax credit of 20 percent to en- 
courage the construction of pollution 
abatement facilities. 

Under the terms of this bill, any in- 
dustry which installed abatement facili- 
ties at its plants would be permitted to 
take a tax credit equal to 20 percent of 
all costs incurred for the facilities, in- 
cluding the cost of land, buildings, im- 
provements, machinery and equipment 
used to control air pollution and/or water 
pollution, providing these measures have 
been aproved by the appropriate State 
agency. 

Participating industries would also 
have another incentive. In lieu of the 
depreciation deduction now allowed, the 
firms could amortize the costs on a 1- to 
5-year basis. 

In consideration of the capital out- 
lays for nonproductive facilities of this 
type and the continuing expense burden 
for operating such facilities, it appears 
imperative that incentives to business 
through modification of the Federal tax 
laws be adopted as the most reasonable 
and logical approach in meeting pollu- 
tion abatement problems. 

Encouragement of capital outlays by 
use of the tax law has precedence in the 
existing investment credit and in the de- 
preciation guidelines instituted in 1962. 
The success of these devices would be 
ample evidence of the value of the in- 
centive. As I see it, the incentive is 
neutral among different taxpayers faced 
with pollution problems. It favors nei- 
ther the large nor the small, the efficient 
or the inefficient; it recognizes the bur- 
den of pollution abatement in relation 
to the need in each situation and it en- 
courages the adoption of steps to solve 
the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the water crisis which 
America faces makes it necessary for us 
to explore every means of making the 
wisest use of our dwindling supplies. No 
longer can we afford the luxury of pol- 
lution. Every drop is precious because 
the available supply must serve more 
people in more ways. It must be free of 
contaminants and it must be as fresh 
and pure as possible. 

Industry cannot go the job alone, but 
through the incentives offered by the 
Government the necessary steps can be 
taken, and we can be well on our way to 
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an effective program of pollution abate- 
ment not only for our water resources 
but our air resources as well. It is 
something which we cannot delay. I 
respectfully propose this approach as 
one of the best means of getting started. 
I trust that hearings can be held and the 
legislation considered before we adjourn. 


PART 2—UNUSUAL “ARMY” OF IN- 
TERLOCKING CORPORATIONS EN- 
GAGES IN THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, what 
follows is the second and third in a series 
of six articles which appeared recently 
in the St. Petersburg Times dealing with 
irregularities in certain aspects of the 
war on poverty on the west coast of Flor- 
ida. Part 1 appeared in yesterday's REC- 
ORD at pages 15362-15364. 

SUPPORTED BY FEDERAL FUNDS: VISTA Camp’s 
PROFITS, OWNERS ARE UNKNOWN 
(Second of a series by Jack Nease and Bette 
Orsini, of the Times staff) 

(Nore.—Times staff writers Jack Nease and 
Bette Orsini look at the H.A.S. Corp. in the 
accompanying story in their continuing in- 
quiry into the fiscal affairs of Suncoast anti- 
poverty programs supported by federal funds. 
The study tends to raise more questions than 
it answers. The reporters were denied access 
to records detailing expenditure of public 
funds. The true owners of the H.A.S. Corp., 
which apparently is wholly supported by 
public money, are still unknown. And there 
are conflicting stories on how the H.A.S. 
Corp. came to acquire the land for a VISTA 
training camp and rent it to the Suncoast 
foundation operating the program.) 

The VISTA training camp in Florida lies 
midway between Bradenton and Sarasota, 
just off U.S. 301 in a little Negro community 
known as Tallevast. 

The camp is owned by the H. A. S. Corp., 
which receives $3 per day per trainee from 
the Community Service Foundation (CSF). 
The CSF is paid, in turn, by the federal 
government, 

On the surface the arrangement appears 
to be a profitable one for H.A.S. but who gets 
the profits, and how much, is a secret. 

Howard Garrett, a Tampa attorney who 
twice ran unsuccessful campaigns for the 
state Legislature and is paid $50 a day in 
consulting fees from time to time by CSF, 
is listed as president of H. A. S. 

But Garrett says he owns only a “nominal” 
interest in H.A.S, The real owners, he told 
reporters last week, are “friends and clients” 
who don't want their identity known. 

Records concerning purchase of the one- 
acre camp are rather interesting. 

In September 1965, CSF wrote checks 
totaling $10,677 to “Howard Garrett, Agent.” 
All except $3,500 of this was billed to the 
federal government under a “cost reimburse- 
able” VISTA training contract. 

In October a deed dated October 11, 1965, 
was filed in Manatee County recording the 
sale of the training site by the Lake Region 
Packing Association to the H.A.S. Corp. for 
$18,000. 

The $18,000 figure is listed in the deed, and 
is verified by attached state stamps. 
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Also recorded at the same time was a 
mortgage deed given by the H.A.S. Corp. to 
the Lake Region Packing Association. The 
mortgage was for $10,000, payable with 6 per 
cent interest in one year. 

Together, the two documents appear to 
show that only $8,000 was needed to purchase 
the land, with the other $10,000 due within 
a year. 

The mortgage includes the property and 
such items as a stove, pots, pans, trays, 
large coffee pots, 48 steel bunk beds and 43 
mattresses. 

Here are the amounts and the notations 
on checks (and in one case the check stub) 
of the CSF checks to Howard Garrett, agent. 

Sept. 10—$2,000, rent. 

Sept. 21—-$1,200, bedding. 

Sept. 21—$1,100, kitchen equipment. 

Sept. 21— 82.877, balance of rent cycle 2. 

Sept. 21—$3,500, advance on lease. 

When the VISTA training costs were billed 
to the federal government the checks were 
listed a bit differently. 

The first check, for example, was listed 
as $500 worth of housing and $1,500 was 
listed under food. 

The kitchen equipment check for $1,100 
was listed on the CSF ledger as “food” and 
billed to the OEO under a general category 
called “Housing and Subsistence.” 

Thomas P. Hardeman, CSF vice president, 
said OEO officials approved listing of the 
kitchen equipment as food“ to get the 
VISTA training camp started. 

All the amounts, he said, had been audited 
by federal auditors and all invoices sent to 
the federal government had been paid. 

The checks to Garrett as agent were marked 
on the back as deposited to the account of 
“Garrett and Garrett trust account.” 

Garrett said last week that this money 
had been turned over to the H.A.S. Corp. 

Hardeman refused to say what arrange- 
ment CSF has now for rental of the camp, 
but Garrett displayed a lease providing for 
payment of $3 per day per trainee. It was 
dated Sept. 12, 1965. 

Both men declined to say exactly how 
much had been paid for rental of the camp. 

At the $3 a day rate, however, it would 
take only 200 VISTA trainees staying at the 
camp 30 days to pay the entire $18,000 for 
the camp. 

The normal training period is for six weeks, 
but some of this time is spent in the field. 

Hardeman said the lease is being re- 
negotiated. 

The general location of the camp appears 
to be good as far filling the needs of the 
program. It is fairly typical rural Florida, 
the type of area the VISTA program trainees 
work in after graduation. 

But exactly how the camp was selected as 
a VISTA training site is unclear. 

Both Hardeman and Garrett agree that the 
project needed to find a new home in Sep- 
tember 1965. Garrett says Hardeman asked 
him to find a place. Hardeman says Garrett 
approached him, saying he had a client with 
a camp location. 

The camp consists of a concrete dormitory 
building with a kitchen and dining room at 
one end, six small wooden cottages, two port- 
able office buildings and an auditorium 
building. Only the concrete block building 
was there when the H.A.S. Corp purchased it. 
Discussep AT MARCH MEETING: HARDEMAN 

Eyep VISTA TRANSFER TO CAF CONTROL 


(Third of a series by Bette Orsini and Jack 
Nease, of the Times Staff) 

(Eorron's Note.—Times staff writers Jack 
Nease and Bette Orsini today continue their 
Inquiry into the fiscal affairs of an interlock- 
ing complex of the Community Action Fund 
and the Community Service Foundation— 
which conduct poverty operations spending 
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more than $2.36 million in federal funds. 
The reporters were denied access to records 
detailing expenditure of public funds. The 
true owners of the H.A.S. Corp.—which ap- 
parently is wholly supported by public 
money—are still unknown. And there are 
conflicting stories on how the H.A.S. Corp. 
came to acquire the land for a VISTA train- 
ing camp and rent it to the complex as site 
for the largest training program of VISTA 
volunteers in the nation.) 

There is evidence Thomas P. Hardeman 
planned to pull the VISTA training center 
out of the Community Service Foundation 
operation and put it under his own Com- 
munity Action Fund jurisdiction, records 
of the $2.36-million poverty complex disclose. 

Hardeman, who works for the Community 
Service Foundation, but heads the Commu- 
nity Action Fund, denies there was such a 
plan. 

Dr, Willis T. Spivey, who heads the founda- 
tion which employs Hardeman to develop 
projects for it, said he is unaware of the 
move. 

But a search of the records has turned up 
minutes of a March 8 CAF regional directors 
meeting which show reference to a sugges- 
tion that staff members from the VISTA 
training staff be used for training migrant 
aides for CAF between VISTA training cycles. 

Hardeman’s reply, according to the min- 
utes, was that “this is a question that should 
be considered confidential, but there is a 
possibility that VISTA training will be run by 
CAF rather than CSF in the future. 

There also are signs of deepening conflict 
between the poverty war complex headed by 
Hardeman and the VISTA volunteers he is 
training in the largest training center in the 
nation, 

Apparently smarting from Washington 
VISTA observers’ critical comments on han- 
dling of volunteers in the migrant program, 
Hardeman told his regional directors en- 
tirely too much time” has been given the 
VISTA side of his program. 

“It was not our intention,” he said, “to 
let the tail wag the dog.” 

Hardeman’s CAF migrant program has been 
the site of major upheaval the past weeks 
as upshot of a tug-of-war over the VISTAs. 

In the internal strife that has marred the 
program almost from its inception Harde- 
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man has fired a half-dozen key employes, in- 
cluding the director. 

The fired director, Alan Guskin, an ex- 
Peace Corpsman who is now a VISTA official 
in Washington, came into conflict with Har- 
deman over the supervision of VISTAs as- 
signed to the migrant program. 

Hardeman wanted his migrant center re- 
gional directors to have full control over the 
volunteers. Guskin said the only way the 
VISTAs could work effectively was to have a 
coordinator in the central office with time to 
look to their needs specifically. 

The wrangling extended over several 
months. In one exchange, recorded in the 
minutes, Hardeman asked the coordinator of 
volunteers, John Evans, to leave the room so 
he could discuss whether to continue the 
position the next year. 

Evans said he preferred to remain since he 
knew more about the position than anyone 
and perhaps could contribute to the discus- 
sion. 

Guskin and Evans based their case on the 
premise the volunteers were part of the 
VISTA national organization and should be 
handled differently than paid employees on 
the staffs of agencies where they're assigned. 

One of Hardeman’s migrant directors com- 
plained of the coordinators visiting the vol- 
unteers without obtaining “clearance” from 
the director in the region. 

She protested she “suspects a spy opera- 
tion” when “these people drop in unan- 
nounced simply to talk to the volunteers and 
see how they are doing.” 

Ultimate outgrowth of the differences was 
the firing of Guskin, Evans, the two assistant 
coordinators of volunteers and several other 
employes. 

Asked about the dismissals Hardeman 
termed it “a sweeping reorganization of the 
migrant program,” He defended it on the 
grounds “We have certain standards that we 
want people in the programs to measure up 
to.” 


“When you're dealing with the public 
money,” he announced to a reporter, “you 
don’t keep somebody who isn't performing.” 

Hardeman said three of the staffers, who 
worked in VISTA support roles, would not be 
replaced. He said the VISTAs “can stand on 
their own two feet. We will have a logistics 
person to handle” the work of the former co- 
ordinators of volunteers. 
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8 Increase the number of military personnel in South Vietnam? 
b) Increase air attacks and targets in North Vietnam: 


(e Impose a naval quarantine around the 


10. Do you favor a balanced budget? 
11. Should the budget be balanced— 


(d 
12. Should the Federal Government pursue a policy of— 


(a) Curtailing spending and keeping taxes low? 
) Increasing Go — oot 
©) Undecided. 


t of Haiphong? 
8. Should the United States continue to supply wheat to Nasser? 
9. Do you favor the expansion of international trade with the Soviet 


vernment spending and raising taxes as necessary? 
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Hardeman hinted there may be more 
firings. He said the shakeup resulted from “a 
continuing evaluation of staff positions—and 
it isn't finished yet.” 

In April he firmed up the new get-tough 
policy with the VISTAs, 

Records of an April 20 advisory committee 
meeting quote him as announcing “there will 
be a real change of policy regarding VISTA 
volunteers in this program,” 

“As of May 7,” he said, “we have done away 
with the separation of VISTAs from the mi- 
grant program. There will be nobody going 
around from region to region to hold the 
volunteers’ hands, There will be no expendi- 
ture of time dealing with volunteers’ per- 
sonal problems.” 

He said the policy would be such that “if 
anybody feels he cannot work with local staff, 
he can leave. We will not counsel anybody 
on their problems or try to persuade them to 
stay with the program when they are think- 
ing of leaving.” 

Hardeman said he had “erred in the other 
direction in letting VISTA volunteers lead 
the program. We won't have the expense or 
the waste of time next year that we had this 
year.” 


THE 10TH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT SPEAKS 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
I send out a questionnaire to the fine 
constituents of my congressional district, 
to get to know their thinking on signifi- 
cant matters of national concern. I am 
pleased now to let my colleagues here in 
the Congress have the benefit of the 
opinions of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict, and submit herewith the questions 
asked, with the tabulation of the answers 
received: 


South Vietnam? 


14 Do you believe that the Federal Government should set safety standards in the automotive 


4. 
15. Do you favor a program to encourage the hiring of older workers by offering employers tax incentives? 
16. Do you favor expansion of our food for peace program as a stimulus to the agricultural portion of the economy? 


‘oposal to cut the school lunch 


pona $1,000,000,0 


Percent— 

Yes No | Undecided 
39, 2 43.6 17.2 
47.6 39.2 13.2 

6.4 84.5 9.1 

13,1 68, 6 18.3 

14.4 68. 3 17.3 

„FFF a 4.3 85, 2 10.5 
P 35.3 37.4 27.3 
67.7 13.9 18.4 

63.3 11.4 25,3 

18, 2 61.8 20.0 

36.6 46, 2 17.2 

86. 0 5.4 8.6 

66.1 24.8 9.1 
80.8 10.0 9.2 
57.3 24.9 17.8 
50.3 26.2 23.5 
17.8 72.9 9.3 
30, 3 57.6 12.1 

67.2 22.0 10.8 

45.1 35.7 19.2 

67.1 20.7 3.2 

90.2 8.1 1.7 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF PRESENT- 
DAY GREECE 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Greece is one of our historic allies, and 
has been an especially stanch associate 
since we shared in the effort against the 
Nazi and Fascist aggression which pre- 
cipitated World War II. Therefore, it is 
most practical that we understand and 
appreciate the economic problems of 
present-day Greece. An extremely time- 
ly lecture on this subject was delivered 
by Prof. Stratis G. Andréadis on June 13 
in Paris to the Academy of Ethical and 
Political Sciences, and I insert it in the 
Recorp at this point as part of my re- 
marks: 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF PRESENT-DAY GREECE 


(Résumé of a lecture given to the Academy 
of Ethical and Political Sciences in Paris 
on June 13, 1966 by Prof. Stratis G. 
Andréadis) 

This lecture deals with a number of prob- 
lems of the Greek economy that are mostly 
linked to the process of the economic devel- 
opment of Greece and to its association with 
the European Economic Community. 

Following the collapse of the national 
economy during the Occupation and civil 
war, great efforts were undertaken aimed at 
the reconstruction of the country and the 
recovery of its economy. By approximately 
1954 the necessary conditions for getting the 
Greek economy moving were present and 
economic development had been normalized. 

However, efforts aimed at economic de- 
velopment and structural changes brought 
about pronounced dislocation that was in 

of upsetting domestic equilibrium, 
with the appearance of strong inflationary 
pressures, as well as foreign equilibrium, as 

a result of the steady growth in the trade 

deficit. 

The most difficult long-term problem that 
Greece must solve consists of maintaining 
domestic as well as foreign equilibrium. 
The deficit in the balance of trade, with re- 
spect to the export sector, results from 
shortcomings in the composition of these 
exports, whereas, with respect to the import 
sector, it is brought about by the process of 
development itself. The trend toward ris- 
ing prices is primarily the result of pres- 
sures brought to bear by excessive demand 
on the means of production. These pres- 
sures could be relieved through a further 
increase in imports, whose financing, how- 
ever, would imply an increase in invisible 
resources; or they could be relieved through 
an inflow of capital, of course, provided that 
the capital imported, whether due to its 
nature or its volume, would not entail the 
danger of later on creating problems with 
regard to the debt service or balance of pay- 
ments liquidity crises. 

In the sector of financing the economic 
development, the principal shortcoming lies 
in the institutional weaknesses that ob- 
struct the normal flow of savings toward pro- 
ductive investment. A judicious policy of 
stimulation should therefore be applied in 
order to activate the capital market, espe- 
cially the Stock Market, and encourage the 
establishment of specialized institutions 
forming an integral part of the. country’s 
financial structure. 
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Regarding the effects that might result 
from the association of Greece with the 
European Economic Community, the reper- 
cussions of the customs union, first, on for- 
eign trade and, then, on economic expan- 
sion will be examined. 

With respect to the new orientation of 
foreign trade following association, the re- 
sults have so far been minimal. Compar- 
Ing the average for 1961-1962 and the 
average age for 1964-1965 one finds no great 
difference either in the percentage of total 
imports made up of imports from the Com- 
munity or the percentage of the total ex- 
ports of Greece consisting of exports to the 
Community. 

With regard to economic development, the 
progressive reduction in customs duties will 
no doubt result in reducing nonproductive 
activities that continue to exist under the 
protection of customs barriers. Further- 
more, there has been no indication following 
association with the Community of any 
tendency toward and adjustment in trans- 
formation activities favorable to Greece. 
Neither the inflow of capital from countries 
of the Community nor the acceleration in 
the rate of development have been up to 
expectation, 

In short, up to now the results of associa- 
tion have been rather slight and its effect 
on economic development has not been very 
pronounced. Neither the foreign trade of 
Greece nor its association with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community have noticeably 
influenced its development, which has been 
truly remarkable and appears to be almost 
exclusively the result of intrinsic factors. 

Finally, concerning the strategy to be used, 
it would consist, first of all, in eliminating 
as much as possible the two points of ob- 
struction that impede development and, 
secondly, in bringing the national economy 
into line with the new conditions resulting 
from association in order to draw from the 
integration of Greece the maximum advan- 
tage offered. 


Incidently, so that the Members will 
appreciate the fact that Professor An- 
dréadis is an expert in his field, may I 
point out that he is a graduate of the 
University of Athens and Paris, and re- 
ceived his doctorate in law at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. A member of the Athens 
bar, he is a professor of administrative 
law at the Athens Graduate School of 
Economic and Business Science, and has 
been on the board of directors of a num- 
ber of leading Greek banks and indus- 
tries. He is also the author of a great 
many works in the field of law and 
economies. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF UKRAINIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from Ten- 

nessee ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Thursday evening, June 30, our col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, 
the Honorable THADDEUS J. DULSKI, ad- 
dressed the Washington area commemo- 
ration of the Declaration of Ukrainian 
Independence. Representative Dutskr’s 
address was the feature program held 
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at the Statler Hilton. Because of its sig- 
nificance, and in recognition of the sound 
concept of foreign affairs evidenced in 
his remarks, and realizing the very 
timely nature of his comments, I insert 
Representative Dutskr’s stirring address 
in the Record at this point: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE THADDEUS J. 
DULSKI ON THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
JUNE 30 DECLARATION OF UKRAINIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE 
Twenty-five years ago, across the entire 

Eastern Europe, between the Baltic and the 

Black Sea, a gigantic battle, raged between 

the two greatest tyrannies of modern times 

—Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia. In 

the midst of that tumult, the radio station 

in Lviv, the capital of Western Ukraine, was 
seized by Ukrainian nationalist insurgents, 

and on June 30, 1941, they broadcast a 

proclamation which began: 

“By the will of the Ukrainian people, the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, 
uncer the leadership of Stepan Bandera, 
proclaims the restoration of the Ukrainian 
State for which entire generations of the best 
sons of Ukraine have given their lives.” 

Thus opened a new chapter in the history 
of the Ukrainian nation’s fight for freedom 
and independence. It is a chapter of un- 
paralleled heroic struggle against the over- 
whelming forces of two most ruthless oppres- 
sor states in our time. 

Ukrainians share a thousand-year-old na- 
tional culture, history and state tradition, 
tied in its most vital elements of love for 
freedom and democratic process with the 
West. 

Ukrainians naturally looked to the West- 
ern powers for support in their resistance 

Russian, and Nazi subjugation alike. 

Unfortunately, the Western allies did not 

understand the Ukrainian people's fight for 

liberation then. 

It is our task—our responsibility—that 
they understand it now. 

Yet, eyen without Western support in 1941, 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
decided to seize the slender opportunity pro- 
vided by the confusion of war between Nazi 
Germany and Communist Russia. They had 
been preparing the Ukrainian people for an 
armed uprising against Russian aggression 
for more than a decade. They were not go- 
ing to miss this opportunity to try to win in- 
dependence for the downtrodden Ukrainian 
nation. 

Ukrainian political leaders of various 
parties assembled in Lviv. A Provisional 
Government of Ukraine, headed by Dr. Jaro- 
slay Stetzko, was appointed. 

This Government received widespread, en- 
thusiastic support from the entire Ukrainian 
nation. 

The two primates of the Ukrainian 
churches, the metropolitan of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, Andrei Sheptycky, and 
Bishop Policarp, of the Ukrainian Autoce- 
phalic Orthodox Church, issued pastoral let- 
ters imploring divine blessing on the re- 
stored Ukrainian State. They requested the 
Ukrainian people to be obedient, and to co- 
operate with the new government. 

All over the Ukrainian territory, from 
which the Russian Bolshevik troops had 
escaped, local Ukrainian administration was 
set up, and the proclamation of the restora- 
tion of the Ukrainian Independent State was 
repeated at mass public rallies. 

The joy of expected national revival was 
mixed, however, with deep sorrow of mourn- 
ing for countless thousands of relatives and 
friends, political prisoners, beastly murdered 
by the Russian occupation authorities in 
Ukraine, headed by Khrushchev at the order 
of Stalin. The sight of huge mass graves, 
discovered in the prison yards in every town 
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in Ukraine, evoked in every Ukrainian’s 
heart a profound desire to avenge the death 
of one’s dearest relatives and friends, and 
not to rest until the criminal Russian Com- 
munist imperialism would be abolished once 
and forever. 

Yet, more disappointment was to come. 
The Russian oppression in Ukraine was re- 
placed by the brutal Nazi German occupa- 
tion, which refused to recognize any rights 
of Ukraine to liberty. Hitler's Gestapo ar- 
rested all the leaders of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists and members of the 
Provisional Government, who did not manage 
to escape and go underground, and impris- 
oned them in the concentration camps in 
Germany, Many were shot without trial. 
Ukraine was dismembered, and its biggest 
part was put under the blood-thirsty rule of 
Reichskommissar Erich Koch. 

A wave of resentment and protest against 
the German rule arose in Ukraine. From 
small partisan detachments, the large 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), under the 
command of General Taras Chuprynka, was 
formed late in 1942. 

Later, after the return of the Russian 
Bolshevik Army, the UPA continued the fight 
against the Russian domination in Ukraine 
for several years after the war ended in the 
West. 

Today, although Moscow has succeeded 
in suppressing large-scale open resistance in 
Ukraine, discontent with the Russian rule 
in Ukraine remains profound, This presents 
a favorable soil for the existence of an under- 
ground, aiming at the revolutionary over- 
throw of the Russian oppressive system, and 
the restoration of Ukrainian independence. 

This great devotion to human freedom is 
not irrelevant to our time. 

Listen as I read a description of MVD be- 
havior at Kingir Concentration Camp on June 
26, 1954—ten years after World War II, and 
more than a year after the death of Stalin. 
The account by an eyewitness of the mas- 
sacre, Volfgang Strauss, is to be found in 
the Spring 1964 issue of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. 

Quote: “I saw about 500 Ukrainian women 
and girls step out of the second barracks. 
Clasping hands, they marched out into the 
yard, singing Ukraine is Not Dead...’. 
When the rows of Ukrainian women and 
girls were a few yards away from the tanks, 
which had surrounded the yard, something 
dreadful happened. The tanks began to 
move forward. Without halting, they moved 
down and crushed the bodies of the women 
and girls. In spite of the noise of the tanks, 
one could still hear them singing. There was 
human flesh sticking to the sides of the 
tanks, and the smell of blood in the air. 
When the tanks came to a halt, there were 
about 70 women still alive. They began 
singing a hymn. An officer shouted com- 
mands and thereupon a horde of soldiers, 
who had looked on during this dreadful 
spectacle, hurled themselves on the women 
who had survived, tore off their clothes and 
violated them . . When the soldiers finally 
desisted, there was not a woman left alive.” 
End quote. 

Is it any wonder that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple now struggle toward the day when Rus- 
sian oppression is ended? The reasons are 
abundantly clear. Only the methods of 
struggle are different. 

The last few years are characteristic of the 
new methods: Strikes, street battles, and 
demonstrations. Although these are brutally 
suppressed, they cause losses in the ranks 
of the occupiers. 

The big fights in Novocherkask and Donets 
Basin in 1962-63 marked the turning point, 
not only with regard to new tactics and 
strategy, but also with regard to morale. 
The people have lost their fear. They have 
found again the courage to fight. 

One can see from the Soviet press that 
the population is endeavoring to arm it- 
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self, especially the young workers and stu- 
dents. People are providing themselves with 
weapons by stealing them from the state 
arsenals, by illegally purchasing them in the 
state depots, and by taking them from rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet authorities and 
from the military troops. 

During the past two years, reports of in- 
surgent activity have increased. Insurgents 
are mainly students, young workers, and col- 
lective farmers. These young people leave 
their families, go into the forests, and 
fight—leaving production in the lurch. 

It is commonly known that such armed 
rebel groups operate in the forests around 
the famous Ukrainian medieval fortified 
towns. People call them “forest dwellers” 
or “children of the forest.” 

A novelty in the underground movement 
of the Ukrainian people is secret radio broad- 
casting, which is widespread. This has 
caused a great disturbance among the So- 
viet Russian occupiers of Ukraine, 

The Soviet Press has named a few illegal 
transmitters in Dnipropetrovsk, Central 
Ukraine, in the Kyiv area, in the Donets 
Basin, in the Kazakhstan and in the Tartar 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. It 
recently revealed a sensational fact: In one 
town alone—Bila-Tserkva—southwest of 
Kyiv, there are more than one hundred il- 
legal transmitters in operation—right now! 

The widespread ideological and cultural 
offensive on the part of the writers, artists, 
and intellectuals—especially of those of 
the younger generation—is another form of 
revolutionary activity. 

The ideas they represent are mainly—love 
of country and God—justice—truth—hu- 
man dignity—freedom. 

The young artists flatly reject so-called so- 
cialist realism. They look for new forms of 
artistic expression. A cultural renaissance 
of traditional and historical principles is 
the dominant motive in which the younger 
generation is interested. 

One finds no dialectical materialism, no 
internationalism, no Soviet patriotism. On 
the contrary, there is a fanatical love of 
one’s country and God. 

Owing to the limitation of the time at our 
disposal here tonight, I shall refer to one 
example only—the young Ukrainian poet, 
Vasyl Symonenko. His verses are charged 
with accusations against Russia. They de- 
mand resistance. We are glad that they 
have become the inspiration and battle-cry 
of the young. 

Symonenko looked into the “tortured eyes” 
of Mother Ukraine, which seemed like wounds 
to him—yet wounds “flashed with blood-red 
lightning of upheavals and fights at the 
barricades.” He pledged: 


“Ukraine, you are my prayer, 
My eternal desperation, 
For you, holy name, I am ready 
To pour forth my last drop of blood.” 

The voices of poets, like Vasyl Symonenko, 
are heard from Kamchatka to Rumania and 
Bulgaria, from Georgia to Estonia and Latvia. 

At the same time, however, new develop- 
ments have been taking place in the Soviet 
government. These developments are grave 
and dangerous for the entire world. With 
Khbrushchey’s fall, a whole class of leaders 
is being systemtically replaced. 

An analysis of current events in the Soviet 
Union yields the conclusion that KGB (State 
Security Committee)—Cheka (First Soviet 
Russian Political Police)—is already monop- 
olizing political power, Prominent members 
of the Cheka are being rehabilitated—Dzer- 
zinski glorified. The Communist press fea- 
tures stories, depicting the heroism of Cheka 
members. 

A new generation of fanatical Russian 
chauvinists, with KGB mentality, is prepar- 
ing to take over in the empire. This new 
Russian elite is addressed to the Russian 
people, who alone can respond to the ideals 
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of Russian chauvinism, vision of new con- 
quests, and a new form of messianic nation- 
alism. For the non-Russian nations, terror 
is to be the only way. The new Russian elite 
cannot justify its position internally by im- 
posing the Russian rule and way on the en- 
slaved nations. 

We can expect, therefore, increased aggres- 
sion outside the USSR. This aggression may 
manifest itself in various forms, such as 
peripheral wars, civil strifes, clase struggles, 
as well as new methods yet untried. The de- 
clared policy of peaceful coexistence will be 
accompanied by an expansion of Russian in- 
fluence abroad through multi-stage commu- 
nist takeover of free countries. 

The days to come will be ones of danger 
for all yet free peoples—days of increasing 
struggle on the part of freedom-loving peo- 
ple inside Ukraine and in other Captive Na- 
tions. Most of all—days of dedication and 
effort on our part. 

Everyone in the West must understand the 
Ukrainian people’s fight for freedom. The 
next opportunity—which may come soon—is 
one we must not miss. 

In the words of the great national freedom 
fighter and poet laureate of Ukraine, whose 
magnificent statue stands in Washington just 
at the entrance to Embassy row—Taras Shev- 
chenko: 


“Struggle on—and be triumphant! 
God himself will aid you; 
At your side fight truth and glory, 
Right and holy freedom.” 


Thank you. 


ENGINEERS’ REPORT ON PROPOSED 
GRAND CANYON DAMS: “POOR 
USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS”; “SUB- 
STANTIAL NET LOSS OF AVAIL- 
ABLE WATER” 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of engineers at the W. M. Keck Labora- 
tory of Hydraulics and Water Resources, 
California Institute of Technology, has 
volunteered an appraisal of the proposal 
to build the Marble Canyon and Bridge 
Canyon Dams. The statement is re- 
quired reading for Members of Congress. 
It follows: 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pasadena, Calif., June 17, 1966. 

Re H.R. 4671, to authorize the construction, 

operation and maintenance of the lower 

Colorado River Basin project, and for oth- 

er purposes. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMA- 
TION, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C, 

GENTLEMEN: We urge you not to approve 
the construction of either Marble or Bridge 
Canyon dams as part of the Lower Colorado 
River Basin Project. Although the Subcom- 
mittee has defeated Congressman REINECKE’sS 
motions to delete these dams from H.R. 4671, 
we ask the Subcommittee to reconsider its 
actions, because we believe that building 
these dams is a poor use of federal money 
and an unnecessary desecration of the Grand 
Canyon, 

Although we recognize and concur in the 
strong conservation arguments against these 
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dams, we object to these dams and power 
plants on the basis of engineering economics, 
We are writing as individuals expressing our 
views, but by profession we are all civil en- 
gineers, specializing in hydraulic engineer- 
ing and water resource development. 

The remarks in this letter are concerned 
with the proposed Marble Canyon Dam, 
which we have studied in some detail.* We 
believe that similar arguments will also ap- 
ply to the proposed Bridge Canyon Dam, and 
we concur with the Bureau of the Budget 
in recommending that it not be considered 
until a later time, if at all. 

The sole purpose of Marble Canyon Dam 
is to generate electric power. There is no 
benefit accruing from water storage, because 
of ample other storage projects on the river; 
on the other hand there will actually be a 
substantial net loss of available water due 
to evaporation. 

The power necessary for pumping in the 
Central Arizona Project could be better pro- 
vided by a steam power plant at a point 
close to the aqueduct pumping stations. 
There is no need to produce peaking power 
for the Lower Colorado River Basin Project, 
other than to make the proposed Marble 
Canyon operation barely feasible in its own 
right, and to permit the acquisition of base 
power in exchange for peak power at a 
profit. 

In our opinion the Bureau of Reclamation 
has not adequately advised Congress on pos- 
sible alternatives to Marble Canyon Dam. 
Furthermore, the alternatives should be 
based on fulfilling the functions and needs 
of the Central Arizona Project, rather than 
on producing an equivalent amount of peak- 
ing power, which is not an objective of the 
water-supply project. 

The economic evaluation of various alter- 
natives must be made on the basis of com- 
parable interest rates, pay-out periods, sub- 
sidies, and taxes. For example, if the costs 
of power generation of Marble Canyon Dam 
are based on the artificially low interest rate 
of 3.2%, then the same interest rate should 
be used in consideration of other projects. 
It is improper to compare publicly-financed 
Marble Canyon power with privately- 
financed alternatives which do not involve 
this hidden subsidy and tax exemption. 
The economic evaluation of alternative 
projects, whether public or private, should 
reflect as nearly as possible the true costs to 
society for given benefits. 

There are trends in the power business 
which the Bureau of Reclamation has not 
fully taken into account, in our opinion. 
First, there has been a tremendous upsurge 
in nuclear power technology in the last few 
years so that it is now becoming highly com- 
petitive with both conventional steam and 
hydropower generation. The only streams 
on which hydropower generation still re- 
mains competitive today are probably those 
with very heavy flows of water, such as the 
Snake and Columbia, where huge amounts 
of power (in relation to the cost of a dam) 
may be generated, At a given site the 
amount of power which can be produced is 
directly proportional to the amount of water 
flow. The Colorado is a relatively dry river 
and if the flow were 5 to 10 times as much 
(were it not in an arid part of the country) 
then a dam and power plant at Marble 
Canyon might be highly beneficial. But 
since the huge costs of the dam, $239 million, 
must be amortized against a relatively small 
amount of power generation, the cost of the 
power goes up. 

A second factor apparently not fully con- 
sidered by the Bureau of Reclamation is the 
likelihood that the market value of peaking 


*Yudelson, J. M., “The Marble Canyon Dam 
Controversy”, Tech. Memo 66-1, W. M. Keck 
Laboratory of Hydraulics and Water Re- 
sources, California Institute of Technology, 
June, 1966. 
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power will probably continue to drop in the 
future as power usage becomes more diver- 
sified (into things such as air conditioning), 
and the use of power throughout the day 
will tend to become more uniform. Further- 
more, with massive regional inter-ties the 
variable power loads can be equalized over 
larger regions and there will simply not be 
so much need for large hydropower capabili- 
ties to meet sudden changes in power de- 
mand. In fact many regions of the country 
get along very well now without any hydro- 
power plants, and the peak load is taken 
care of by older and already amortized steam 
generation units. 

Insight into the cost of nuclear power al- 
ternatives is given by a recent Bechtel Corpo- 
ration report prepared for the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Office 
of Saline Water.** From that, it may be 
deduced that it is possible to build a nuclear 
power plant of 600,000 kilowatt capacity 
(same as Marble Canyon Dam) for only 
about $95 million capital cost or only 40% 
of Marble Canyon Dam. Assuming 4.5% in- 
terest at 50 year amortization, power could 
be produced at about 3.1 mils per kilowatt 
hour (at a 90% load factor) compared to the 
corresponding cost of about 6.5 mils (at a 
40% load factor) at Marble Canyon Dam. 

One of the effects of superficially low in- 
terest rates used in evaluation of federal 
power projects is to artificially lower the 
annual cost of large capltal cost projects. 
However, in the public interest at this time 
of inflation, when President Johnson is ask- 
ing industry to defer capital expenditures 
wherever possible, it would seem to be wiser 
to choose plans which have lower initial cost. 

In summary, we support the water delivery 
features of the Central Arizona Project but 
not the construction of Marble Canyon or 
Bridge Canyon Dam. It has not been dem- 
onstrated that these dams have any economic 
or engineering advantage over other possi- 
ble sources of power for the Central Arizona 
Project, or of revenue for the Basin Develop- 
ment Fund, Existing reclamation policy 
and lack of precedent for federal steam 
power in the West should not be a block to 
the rational consideration of a steam power 
alternative; rather if this is the most feasi- 
ble, as we suspect it is, then the existing 
policy and lav’ should be changed appro- 
priately. 

Therefore, we urge you to insist on a 
proper engineering study of alternatives to 
Marble and Bridge Canyon Dams. In the 
meantime these projects should not be au- 
thorized, especially in view of their effects 
on the Grand Canyon. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMAn H. BROOKS, 
Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Vrro A. VANONI, 
Professor of Hydraulics. 
FREDRIC RAICHLEN, 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
JERRY YUDELSON, 
B.S. 66. 


Subcommittee members: WALTER ROGERS, 
chairman, Leo W. O'BRIEN, James A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, WALTER S. BARING, HAROLD T, 
JoHNson, Morris K. UDALL, COMPTON I. 
WHITE, Jr., PHILLIP BURTON, JOHN V. TUNNEY, 
THOMAS S. FOLEY, RICHARD WHITE, TENO RON- 
CALIO, JOHN P. SAYLOR, CRAIG HOSMER, JOE 
SKUBITZ, LAURENCE J. BURTON, WENDELL 
WYATT, GEORGE V. HANSEN, Ep REINECKE, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, SANTIAGO POLANCO- 
ABREU. 

cc: House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs (other members) : RALPH J. Rivers, 
Rox A. TAYLOR, HUGH Carry, Davin S. Kina, 


**Bechtel Corp. (San Francisco), “Engi- 
neering and Economic Feasibility Study for 
a Combination Nuclear Power-Desalting 
Plant,” 3 vol., Dec. 1965. 
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WALTER H. MOELLER, JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
N. NEIMAN CRALEY, Jr., JOHN A. RACE, E. Y. 
BERRY, CHARLOTTE T. REID, ROGERS C. B. MOR- 
TON, HENRY P. SMITH, III. 

Staff: Sidney L. McFarland, T. Richard 
Witmer, Theodore Schad. 

Speaker of the House JOHN W, MCCORMACK. 

Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 

Senator GEORGE MURPHY. 

Hon. Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner of 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Dean Peterson, Office of Science and 
Technology. 

Sierra Club, San Francisco. 


BILL ON PACKAGING DECEPTIVELY 
LABELED 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOoK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star recently 
carried an item by Richard Wilson on 
the truth-in-packaging bill which has 
passed the Senate and will come before 
this body. Mr. Wilson presents several 
solid arguments against this legisla- 
tion—arguments which should be heard 
before final judgment is made. There- 
fore, I insert Mr. Wilson's comments in 
the Recorp at this point: 

BILL ON PACKAGING DECEPTIVELY LABELED 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Mrs. America en route to the supermarket 
has gotten pretty canny about jumbo ounces 
and giant economy sizes. She knows that a 
giant half quart is still a pint and that a 
bottle shaped like an hour-glass may look 
bigger but actually holds less than the regu- 
lar size. 

Congress is rushing to her protection, 

nevertheless, with a bill that is as trickily 
labeled as a few of the packages on the super- 
market shelves. This is called the “truth 
in packaging bill” and it directly affects more 
people than any other measure passed this 
year. 
The bill brings under control of the federal 
regulators about 8,000 packaged food, drug, 
cosmetic and sundry items for which con- 
sumers pay $63 billion annually, or more 
than one-fourth of their income. 

This particular package actually holds 
more than the label says. If it were con- 
fined to the label, truth in packaging, there 
would be little to quarrel with, although the 
power to enforce such truths already amply 
exists in state and federal law, as the regu- 
lators freely concede. 

The Senate, not looking at the small print 
on the label, has passed the bill 72 to 9 and 
President Johnson has praised the Senate's 
action in passing “one of the most important 
pieces of legislation before Congress this 
year.” 

It is, indeed, one of the most important 
pieces of legislation passed in Congress any 
year, for it is the opening wedge for a series 
of actions in the name of consumer protec- 
tion that could disorganize the most efficient 
system for the mass manufacture and dis- 
tribution of goods the world has ever known. 
The House of Representatives now has its 
chance to review the Senate's action. 

What's wrong with requiring manufac- 
turers to state clearly the size and content 
of their packaged goods? Nothing. If the 
present laws were enforced there would be 
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mo need for a new federal law for this pur- 


pose. 

What is wrong with the bill is that it sets 
up a new system of federal regulation leav- 
ing the regulators wide discretion in con- 
trolling the business practices of the pack- 

industry and no one knows where 
they will stop, This is not consonant with 
the simple purposes stated by President 
Johnson when he proposed the legislation. 

But it is consonant with the growing con- 
sumerism movement that wishes to substi- 
tute the regulations and judgment of fed- 
eral bureaucrats over a wide field for the 
market-tested practices of a highly efficient 
industry. 

What is done now will cast a long shadow 
in the future. The 8,000 items on super- 
market shelves today, it is estimated, will 
Swell to 20,000 in a few years. We are going 
to have even more a packaged economy than 
today and those who control it from Wash- 
ington will have great power. 

The system now proposed, however, is so 
loose, so subject to the whim of whatever 
regulator happens to be in office, and so gen- 
erally complex and unenforceable that the 
regulators will be pushed in the direction 
they seem to wish to go. That direction is 
toward the government-issue standardiza- 
tion of major commodities in every day use, 
as to size, content, quality and, eventually, 
price. This is the road to ruin for great 
industries that play such an important part 
in the national prosperity. 

There are two sure ways to plunge this 
mation into a colossal depression. One is to 
regulate the automobile industry, the other 
to hamstring the packaged goods industries 
with all their related activities, such as na- 
tional advertising on radio-TV and in the 
newspapers and magazines, transportation 
for national distribution, manufacture of 
cartons and packages, local employment and 
investment in supermarkets. 

The heart of the truth in the packaging 
bill is not the mandatory requirement pro- 
tecting Mrs. America from being deceived by 
misleading packages. It is to be found in 
the discretionary powers in the bill that per- 
mit bureaucrats to fix by fiat precise speci- 
fications for packaging and labeling where 
there is no question of deception at all. 

A housewife who had the time to read the 
hearings, reports and debates in Congress 
would readily recognize the morass this would 
lead to. The marketing practices are so 
delicately balanced and the technical de- 
tails are so great that the odds favor the 
regulators making a frightful mess of it. 
We could end up with shelves full of GI-type 

ages that would cause the cost-con- 
scious and discriminating housewife to turn 
up her nose, flounce out of the supermarket 
and write a hot letter to Johnson. 


THE HONORABLE JUDGE HOWARD 
SMITH 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, if pres- 
ent returns from the elections in Virginia 
are certified, this body will lose the serv- 
ices of our esteemed colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Judge HOWARD 
Smirx, one of our most able, dedicated 
and courageous leaders. His defeat will 
result in further suffering, not only for 
our beloved Southland, but for all Ameri- 
cans who love the Constitution. 
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I am not passing judgment on the 
voters of Virginia, but the results of this 
election provide ample evidence that the 
Democratic Party has fallen into the 
hands of the New Left. Even now we 
read where the liberal Democrats of the 
House are plotting to prevent the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, Congressman BILL 
COLMER, from succeeding Judge SMITH. 

These events further convince me that 
the hope for saving this Nation is to be 
found in the Republican Party. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 159 of July 12, 1966, I was not 
recorded as voting. I was unable to be 
present in the House because of official 
business. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been present I 
would have voted “aye.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks during the general debate today on 
H.R. 15750. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


MISSION TO SOUTH VIETNAM AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kreps). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
mission to South Vietnam and southeast 
Asia in which I participated during the 
4th of July recess was one of the most 
rewarding experiences of my life. I ex- 
press to you, Mr. Speaker, and to the 
President my appreciation for being in- 
cluded in this mission of 14 Members 
of the House of Representatives who 
were privileged to see at firsthand the 
activities of our Government in south- 
east Asia in such a vivid manner, 

On yesterday I commented briefly upon 
this mission when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Murpxy] gave his report 
to the Members of the House. Today 
I would like to give a more detailed state- 
ment of my observations and experiences 
while on this grueling, but exciting, 
inspection. 

MISSION OF THE DELEGATION 


Mr. Speaker, the mission assigned to 
our delegation by the President and by 
you was to make a study of the role of 
the United States in the Vietnamese con- 
flict. This mission was not limited to 
military activity but was to include a look 
at the civic action efforts being carried 
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on by both the military and civilian 
agencies of our Government. We were 
then to report to you and the President 
our findings and our recommendations. 

We were under the favorable condition 
of having a direction from the President 
we were to that permitted to see any- 
thing that we desired at any place in 
South Vietnam. This resulted in the 
necessity of our group dividing itself in 
order that we might collectively bring 
back as thorough a report as practicable 
after a 9-day study of our southeast 
Asian involvement. This we did. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina knows, and as I believe 
many Members of the House know, all 
of the Members who composed this com- 
mittee which went on the trip to Vietnam 
and to southeast Asia were combat vet- 
erans of World War II or Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Members 
of the House and our distinguished col- 
leagues now present should recognize 
that the gentleman now occupying the 
well of the House [Mr. WHITENER] is a 
distinguished naval officer of World War 
II and that he served as a gunnery officer 
and received a Navy commendation from 
Secretary Knox which cited him for his 
courageous initiative under fire. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of many who have 
been decorated in the past and who were 
on this trip, the gentleman from North 
Carolina distinguished himself not only 
in his service during World War II and 
in his service to this House of Repre- 
sentatives, but in his service to the com- 
mittee during our explorations of the 
problems in southeast Asia. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio, for his com- 
ments. I might say to our colleagues in 
the House since the gentleman from Ohio 
and I were both navy gunnery officers, 
we did have a community of interest as 
we worked together on this mission which 
we felt was important, and I can say to 
my colleagues there was no more val- 
uable contributions made during the 
entire trip than the contributions made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GILLIGAN]. He and all of the others were 
dedicated to the task and I hope and I 
know that he shares the hope that the 
several reports we will make will indi- 
cate that we did view our mission as a 
serious one and as an important one for 
our country. 

It was my privilege to go to the north- 
ernmost sector, the I Corps area, and the 
II Corps area, in addition to visiting in 
Saigon and surrounding territory, in- 
cluding much of the III Corps area. I 
regret that I was not able to participate 
in any inspection in the southerly IV 
Corps area. From the reports that we 
received at our briefings and discussions 
we were able to get much information as 
to our situation there which had not 
been available to us in the past. The 
IV Corps area being under the military 
area of authority primarily assigned to 
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the forces of the Republic of Vietnam 
and other free world nations, we felt we 
could best spend our limited time in the 
areas of the primary responsibility of 
US. forces. 

To accomplish the widespread per- 
sonal observations that I and other 
members of our group were able to make 
required the cooperation of Ambassador 
Lodge and General Westmoreland and 
many others under their command. I 
feel that every effort was made by those 
gentlemen to assist us in accomplishing 
our desired purpose, bearing in mind al- 
ways the limited amount of time avail- 
able to our group. 

While there may have been hesitancy 
at times in going along with our personal 
requests as to areas of visitation, I can 
assure everyone that the infrequent re- 
luctance displayed by the military was 
in the interest of the safety of the in- 
dividual Members of Congress. When 
we persisted, our requests were granted. 
This resulted in our being able to ac- 
tually witness combat at first hand and 
to fiy over areas where combat was oc- 
curring. We visited remote outposts 
which were manned by small numbers of 
Marine, Army, and Air Force personnel. 
It was only through this type of visits 
that we were able to really get the feel 
of the military action and an under- 
standing of the morale and performance 
of our men under fire. 

I believe that our delegation gave 
every effort to the cause of accomplish- 
ing the mission assigned to it. In spite 
of the long hours and the great physical 
fatigue involved, no member of any 
party in our delegation with whom I 
was associated at any time displayed any 
lack of energy or interest in fulfilling the 
9 5 which was assigned to the delega- 

on, 

SECURITY LIMITATIONS 

Since this report is being given in a 
public forum it is necessary that the 
recitation of many facts, figures, and 
data given to us under the classification 
of “top secret“ not be divulged. Because 
of these necessary security limitations I 
apprehend that this public report may 
have the appearance of being fragmen- 
tary. I know that my colleagues in the 
Congress are fully aware of the essen- 
tiality of omitting classified material in 
this report. 

Notwithstanding the security limita- 
tions under which I address the House, 
I am hopeful that the report will be of 
interest and aid to my colleagues. 

OUR AMERICAN LEADERS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

In each of the areas visited by us I 
was deeply impressed by the ability and 
dedication to duty of our military and 
civilian leaders. This was true at 
CINCPAC’s headquarters in Hawaii, 
where Adm. Ulysses S. G. Sharpe serves 
as commander in chief of the Pacific with 
great ability and brilliance. Associated 
with him is Gen. Hunter Harris, chief 
of Pacific Air Command, a worthy asso- 
ciate of Admiral Sharpe. 

During our visit to CINCPAC we were 
sorry that Admiral Sharpe’s duties had 
called him to another area, but we were 
appreciative of the briefings arranged by 
Admiral Sharpe which were led by Gen- 
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eral Harris and Lt. Gen. Paul S. Em- 
rick, U.S. Air Force. On previous oc- 
casions I have had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in conversations and briefings 
with Admiral Sharpe and General Harris 
and have developed a keen admiration 
for the service they are rendering to our 
Nation. They and the officers under 
their command contributed much to giv- 
ing us the broad picture of the entire 
Pacific military and political situation. 
This was a very worthwhile commence- 
ment to our mission. 

At Clarke Air Force Base, where Gen. 
James Wilson, U.S. Air Force, is com- 
manding, we were very hospitably re- 
ceived for a 3-hour visit to the base, and 
particularly to the base hospital. Many 
of our colleagues are acquainted with 
General Wilson from years past when he 
was associated with the Congress in li- 
aison work for the Department of the 
Air Force. I can report to them that 
he is still rendering the same high type 
service in his present assignment to 
which the Congress became accustomed 
when he worked on Capitol Hill. 

The Clarke Air Force Base Hospital 
is under the command of Colonel Tar- 
row, US. Air Force, one of the most in- 
spiring medical men that it has been 
my privilege to meet. Colonel Tarrow 
and the other members of his fine r edi- 
cal and nursing staff are doing a won- 
derful work as they serve our military 
personnel injured in Vietnam, who are 
brought to them after being removed 
from that beleaguered little country. 
This is an important function in our 
military program in the Far East. They 
are fulfilling their role with a degree of 
excellence almost unimaginable. As we 
visited the injured patients and wit- 
nessed the high degree of excellence of 
the medical attention they were receiv- 
ing at the hands of Colonel Tarrow and 
his staff we felt that America is fortu- 
nate to have such considerate and ca- 
pable people to bind up the wounds of 
those who have given their blood and 
health in defense of freedom. 

After our 3-hour visit at Clarke Air 
Force Base we proceeded to Saigon. 
There we met with Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, our military commander 
in Vietnam, and Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, two of America’s great citi- 
zens. It has been my privilege to be 
closely acquainted with “Westy” West- 
moreland for many years and any eval- 
uation of him by me could be suspect 
because of the partiality of friendship 
were it not for the fact that there is a 
unanimity of opinion on the part of the 
troops, as well as the leaders of our Gov- 
ernment, that this South Carolina na- 
tive is one of the great military men of 
all time in our Nation. 

On the diplomatic front Ambassador 
Lodge is giving leadership of the highest 
order. His candor in discussing some 
of the problems confronting the people 
of South Vietnam, and the people of our 
own Nation, was enlightening and re- 
freshing in its forthrightness. Truly, the 
United States can be proud of these two 
outstanding Americans. 

We met and consulted with many 
other great military people of all ranks 
under General Westmoreland’s com- 
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mand. In my case it was a privilege to 
be closely associated with Lt. Gen. Lew 
Walt, commanding general, III Marine 
Amphibious Forces, which has the re- 
sponsibility for the area known as I 
Corps area of Vietnam. General Walt is 
a great military figure. As I spent many 
hours with him over a 2-day period I 
came to realize that he was an equally 
great humanitarian. 

Maj. Gen. W. B. Kyles, U.S. Marine 
Corps, commanding general of the 3d 
Marine Division, is also doing a great 
service for our country in the I Corps 
area of Vietnam. It was my pleasure to 
share his quarters while in the Da Nang 
area. Out of that association I de- 
veloped an appreciation for this fine 
military man. 

Serving in the Da Nang area as the 
leader of our Naval Forces is Rear 
Adm. Jack Wechsler, U.S. Navy, who 
gave freely of his time and effort to as- 
sist the four of us who had gone to the I 
Corps area for an intensive visitation. 
Admiral Wechsler is ably commanding 
our Naval Forces in the area. All about 
us we could see the results of his perform- 
ance of duty in an exemplary manner. 

Associated with each of these gentle- 
men are other outstanding military men, 
whom we were privileged to meet and 
talk with in great detail. I will not un- 
dertake to make a detailed listing of each 
of these officers and enlisted men other 
than to say that, without exception, I 
was greatly impressed by their knowl- 
edge, devotion, and zeal in the perform- 
ance of their duty. 

As we moved from the I Corps area to 
the II Corps area with our party of four 
Members of the House, we were privi- 
leged to meet Maj. Gen. S. R. “Swede” 
Larsen, U.S. Army, who has the Army 
command in the II Corps area. General 
Larsen is a brilliant military commander 
with a scintillating military career 
through past years. It is my prediction 
that his service in the Vietnam conflict 
will add further luster to his already re- 
markable record. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all will 
understand that the opportunities that 
we had in Vietnam included those of 
meeting countless other officers and en- 
listed personnel serving under the direc- 
tion of the gentlemen whom I have men- 
tioned heretofore. This included civilian 
personnel under the direct control and 
supervision of Ambassador Lodge. The 
performance which they are giving in 
both military and civilian pursuits under 
the direction of the distinguished lead- 
ers I have mentioned is one which is im- 
pressive. My observation of them at 
work convinces me that the reports given 
by the various commanders and civilian 
leaders as to the high level of morale and 
performance of duty was entirely accu- 
rate. It seems unfair not to mention 
many of these by name. I am sure that 
all will know that my failure to do so is 
not an indication of any lack of appre- 
ciation for the contribution which they 
are making. 

ITINERARY OF DELEGATION 

On July 3, 1966, at Camp H. M. Smith, 
Hawaii, we were given a thorough brief- 
ing by Gen. Hunter Harris, U.S. Air 
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Force, commander of the Pacific Air 
Forces; Lt. Gen. Paul S. Emrick, U.S. Air 
Force, chief of staff, CINCPAC; Gen. 
John K. Waters, commander in chief, 
US. Army, Pacific; and Adm. Roy L. 
Johnson, commander in chief, U.S. Navy, 
Pacific, and several officers associated 
with them in that great headquarters for 
all of our activities in the Pacific. The 
briefings gave us the story on the role of 
CINCPAC, the situation in southeast 
Asia, operations, logistics, and other 
areas of interest relating to our military 
forces in the Pacific theater. These 
briefings, coupled with a tour of the 
military facilities in Hawaii, were very 
revealing and gave us a backdrop for our 
continuing mission as we moved further 
east. 

After leaving CINCPAC we flew to 
Clarke Air Force Base, the Philippines, 
where Gen. James Wilson, U.S. Air Force, 
commanding general; Colonel Tarrow, 
commanding officer of the Clarke Air 
Force Base Hospital and other medical 
facilities in southeast Asia, and the of- 
ficers associated with them gave us a 
complete briefing on the role of Clarke 
Air Force Base and the medical com- 
mand in the southeast Asian situation. 

While we spent only approximately 
3 hours at Clarke Air Force Base, we 
were privileged to visit many of the in- 
jured young men hospitalized in this 
great medical facility and to have an 
opportunity to discuss with them their 
experiences on the battlefield which re- 
sulted in their sustaining injuries. This 
was a very worthwhile experience, 
though not pleasant to witness. We 
were impressed with the high quality of 
the medical care being given to our per- 
sonnel as well as the quality of the in- 
dividuals who were ministering unto 
their wounds and illnesses. 

We were then taken to the flight line 
where we were privileged to interview 
some of the patients who were being 
evacuated by airlift from Clarke Air 
Force Base to hospitals in the United 
States where they could be nearer their 
families. This operation was carried out 
with efficiency and with full considera- 
tion of the physical conditions of the 
individual patients. The airlift proce- 
dures being utilized for handling ambu- 
latory and nonambulatory casualties of 
war was impressive. As we compared 
this facility with our experiences in 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
each of the Members of Congress in the 
mission expressed pleasant surprise at 
the improvements that have been made 
in this important area by our military 
forces since the days of our service in 
time of war. 

We then flew into Saigon, Vietnam, 
where we were welcomed by Ambassador 
Lodge and military personnel from the 
headquarters of our American forces in 
Vietnam, 

Here we were given morning briefings 
by Ambassador Lodge and the key civil- 
ian personnel in the U.S. Embassy in 
Saigon. These briefings included back- 
drop information on the history of the 
Vietnam situation, its development, and 
current status. These briefings em- 
braced discussions of the economic, mili- 
tary, political, and social conditions 
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existing in the past and present and 
with suggestions as to the possible course 
in the future. 

Briefly stated, we were told that our 
forces are now better organized mili- 
tarily and that great gains are being 
made in social, political, and economic 
reform. Reconstruction in villages has 
moved along well under the joint guid- 
ance of civilian and military representa- 
tives of our Nation in that war-torn 
country. 

We were also told of the terroristic tac- 
tics being used by the Vietcong and the 
forces of North Vietnam, particularly 
their active program of slaying officials 
of villages, hamlets, and Provinces for 
the purpose of terrorizing the average 
citizens of the community. 

It was heartening to hear from the lips 
of these leaders that in their opinion the 
Congress has provided all that has been 
needed to do the job that is necessary to 
be done in Vietnam, and we were assured 
that our representatives there were doing 
their very best to utilize these resources 
effectively. 

In the utilization of these resources we 
were given information as to construc- 
tion projects, including building new sea- 
ports, marshaling the necessary logistics 
and materiel support for anticipated 
military requirements, the development 
of pacification programs and civil action 
efforts, all of which seemed to bear equal 
importance in the minds of our Ameri- 
can leadership. 

As a result of this proper and wise 
utilization of the resources provided for 
the Vietnamese conflict we were assured 
that the situation is looking up and be- 
coming more favorable each day as far 
as military victory and civil action pro- 
grams are concerned. Another effect of 
this utilization of resources provided by 
the Congress has been an increase in the 
manpower and materials of war. With 
these added resources we were told that 
there has been a heightening of confi- 
dence on the part of the South Vietnam 
friendly forces and a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of defections by 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
fighting men to our side. 

We were further assured that it is the 
opinion of our top personnel that the 
projected general election on September 
11, 1966, will be held and that it is the 
present desire of Prime Minister Ky that 
his administration have these elections 
conducted fairly and honestly. 

The evaluation placed upon Prime 
Minister Ky was that he was a dedicated 
advocate of freedom and an unflinching 
opponent of communism. While he is a 
young man with a limited political back- 
ground and a predominantly military ex- 
perience, he appears to be a strong leader 
and is dedicated to military victory and 
to a better life for the people of his na- 
tion. His cooperation has greatly ad- 
vanced the pacification program in the 
various hamlets, villages, and Provinces, 
and his cooperation with our civic action 
programs has been a display of team- 
work which deserves the plaudits of his 
people. 

Ambassador William J. Porter, top as- 
sistant to Ambassador Lodge, expressed 
the view that the degree of cooperation 
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between the administration of Prime 
Minister Ky and the allied civilian and 
military leaders has been of the highest 
order. It was his feeling that through 
the pacification programs which are car- 
ried on in a direct way by the Vietnamese 
Government, as well as efforts to train 
local police forces and the participation 
of many medical experts from the free 
world in a voluntary medical program is 
working very effectively in Vietnam. 
Their activity will bring many benefits 
as we jointly try to build a future for the 
people of Vietnam. 

The AID director in Vietnam, Charles 
Mann, pointed out that the program of 
his Agency was the largest and most 
complete undertaking by AID in any 
country in the history of that program. 
Some of the goals sought by this pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Mann, are the 
building of a stable Vietnamese economy 
as soon as possible, to support and 
strengthen the Vietnamese Government 
and establish viability in that field, and 
to promote a program of building of in- 
stitutions such as agricultural research, 
schools, public works, electric and water 
systems, ports, and many other needed 
facilities. He suggested that in his opin- 
ion the degree of cooperation between 
the military and civilian government 
had reached a point not heretofore seen 
in that country. 

Another effort of the AID program is to 
assist in training of local and provincial 
leaders, including police and communi- 
cations officials, as well as public office- 
holders. In this program our AID people 
are working with representatives of Aus- 
tralia and Great Britain in trying to 
bring about the organization of an effec- 
tive police force. 

The AID program is also concerning 
itself with the establishment of a major 
electric powerplant, as well as rural elec- 
tric plants at several sites. This phase of 
the program also includes road and port 
facility construction which is essential 
to the future economic stability of the 
country. 

AID also has a public health program, 
which involves the use of both civilian 
and medical teams. They seek to develop 
teams of 17 members; with 3 medical 
doctors and a corps of technicians. 
Twenty of these teams are capable of 
performing surgery and providing spe- 
cialized medical treatment. In addition 
to the medical teams, this program in- 
volves large hospital renovation proj- 
ects in 13 Provinces and a broad-based 
preventive medicine program which in- 
cludes prenatal care, malaria control, 
and the elimination or reduction of com- 
municable diseases. 

We were further advised that under 
the refugee program of AID there are ap- 
proximately 1 million refugees in South 
Vietnam today who have been provided 
with care under the auspices of the Viet- 
namese Government with the coopera- 
tion of our Government. The AID mis- 
sion is providing buildings, supplies, food, 
and other commodities necessary to 
establish and operate refugee shelters. 

We were given a detailed statement 
of the important agricultural extension 
services and research projects which 
have been instituted by AID and the 
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Vietnamese Government. It is felt that 
this will bring about an increased pro- 
duction of agricultural products. It will 
also aid in developing much-needed 
know-how in the future. This know- 
how is essential if the Vietnamese agri- 
cultural economy is to be adequate to 
provide the basic food and fiber needs of 
its people. 

We were advised that under the AID 
program buildings for school purposes 
are being promoted with the cooperation 
of the Government of Vietnam. This 
additional venture involves the provision 
of classrooms, textbooks, and institutions 
of higher learning and vocational 
schools. These are essential as a part of 
the necessary civil action program if 
Vietnam is to subsist at the conclusion of 
hostilities at some future time. It has 
been noteworthy, we were told, that 
much of this educational program is be- 
ing accomplished on a self-help basis 
with full cooperation on the part of 
many of the Provincial, village, and 
hamlet leaders under the encouragement 
of the Central Government of Vietnam. 

During the afternoon we were trans- 
ported to the headquarters MACV—Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, Vietnam— 
where General Westmoreland led a brief- 
ing. A full disclosure of the mission and 
activities of our military forces and those 
of the Government of Vietnam was made 
by General Westmoreland and the other 
briefing officers. 

Logistics problems and their solution, 
combat methods and results, political 
and social conditions within Vietnam, 
civic action efforts and results, morale of 
our forces and the Vietnam military men 
and civilians, and numerous other sub- 
jects were fully explored at this 2-hour 
session. 

One of the most solid benefits of this 
briefing and the ensuing question-and- 
answer period was that it gave to each 
of us the broad picture prior to our mak- 
ing local inspections. We were, there- 
fore, enabled to more fully appreciate 
the importance of the role of the individ- 
ual units and commands that we were 
to later visit in the mosaic of the total 
effort our forces are making for freedom 
in Vietnam. 

This occasion also gave us an oppor- 
tunity to meet and consult with the top 
staff people in General Westmoreland's 
headquarters. They made a most favor- 
able impression as individual officers of 
the several U.S. military services work- 
ing together as a team for the cause to 
which our Nation is committed. 

Congressmen CORMAN, CARTER, GUR- 
NEY, and I then took leave of the other 
members of our mission and were flown 
to the headquarters of the III Ma- 
rine Amphibious Forces near Da Nang. 
There we were briefed by Lt. Gen. Lew 
Walt, U.S. Marine Corps commanding 
general, III Marine Amphibious Forces, 
and several officers serving with him in 
that command. 

General Walt and his officers ex- 
pressed the view that more progress has 
been made in the past month in mili- 
tary and civic action efforts than they 
had experienced in any previous 3- 
month period since our troops were 
committed to Vietnam. They pointed 
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out that cooperation with Province offi- 
cials in the I Corps area had reached a 
new high and that in their opinion this 
resulted from a greater feeling of se- 
curity on the part of the Province, vil- 
lage, and hamlet officials because of the 
presence of the American forces in their 
area. They gave us full information as 
to the background and location of enemy 
and friendly forces in the area, as well as 
detailed information as to military oper- 
ations which they had experienced. In 
this outline we were shown the current 
deployment of enemy and friendly forces 
in their area of responsibility in a very 
vivid and impressive manner. 

After this preliminary briefing we 
were taken by helicopter to the An Hoa 
area, where two Vietnamese engineers 
gave us a tour of a burgeoning industrial 
development. This project is being 
carried on by a corporation jointly fi- 
nanced by the Governments of Vietnam, 
West Germany, France, and the United 
States. The corporation contemplates 
the erection of an electric generating 
plant, a water control plant, a fertilizer 
manufacturing facility, and a small steel 
mill. Due to the presence of coal and a 
large iron ore deposit this area was se- 
lected for the proposed $52 million in- 
dustrial development. 

These gentlemen spoke very hopefully 
of the proposed project and expressed 
the view that its completion would be of 
inestimable value economically and 
psychologically since it would show the 
Communists what free people can do in 
the field of economic development. Al- 
ready this project is providing employ- 
ment for 900 Vietnamese citizens and 
will ultimately employ up to 5,000 per- 
sons. 

In connection with this industrial de- 
velopment project there has been estab- 
lished a school for 300 children of em- 
ployees, together with a technical school. 
A high school is contemplated for next 
school year and a much-needed hospital 
will be constructed to serve the company 
personnel, as well as residents of the Da 
Nang area. 

It was very gratifying to hear these 
outstanding Vietnamese engineers ex- 
press their appreciation for the presence 
of American troops in the Da Nang area, 
saying that the presence of these troops 
has greatly expedited the construction 
progress of this important industrial 
facility. 

I thought it was significant that under 
the leadership of these two gentlemen all 
employees of the industrial complex are 
trained on the job, and many of these 
young men and women are learning such 
crafts as draftsmanship and extremely 
technical subjects. 

We then left An Hoa for a visit to a 
Combined Action Company—CAC—east 
of Da Nang. Under the CAC program 12 
marines and 36 Vietnamese local or 
Province force members make up a unit. 
Our marines train the Vietnamese who 
are in the service of their own Govern- 
ment and are paid from the treasury of 
the Government of Vietnam. They live 
and work in the same compound and will 
do so until the Vietnamese members of 
the company are ready to assume the full 
responsibility of their operations. 
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From this CAC unit we made a heli- 
copter tour of the area of responsibility 
of the 3d Marine Division, accompanied 
by Maj. Gen. W. B. Kyles, commanding 
general, 3d Marine Division, This heli- 
copter flight took us over many villages 
and hamlets, including areas in which 
hostile action was occurring as we flew 
over. The areas of previous military 
actions were pointed out to us, as were 
suspected locations of Vietcong units and 
units of our own military services. 

This tour ended at Hoa Khanh Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, which is operated on a 
volunteer basis by members of the Ist 
battalion, 3d Marines. This small unit 
was built by our marines on a voluntary 
basis. Corpsmen became carpenters and 
constructed cribs and storage space. 
Two young Vietnamese women were 
hired at the expense of the individual 
marines to do nursing, laundry, and min- 
ister to the children. This facility was 
opened on December 26, 1965, and has 
resulted in the treatment of hundreds of 
children of the area suffering a wide va- 
riety of diseases, such as scabies, bubonic 
plague, malnutrition, malaria, pneumo- 
nia, and other diseases. The hospital 
not only treats patients who are brought 
to it, but these humanitarian men of the 
Marine Corps hold a daily sick call for 
persons of all ages in the area in which 
the hospital is located. The opportunity 
to visit this primitive, but effective, hospi- 
tal, manned by skilled Marine and Navy 
medical officers and volunteer military 
enlisted men, was another experience 
which increases one’s pride in the mili- 
tary men of America. 

After leaving the hospital we then 
made a helicopter flight to the command 
post of the 2d battalion, 3d Marines, at 
Dai Loc, where the battalion commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel Horns, U.S. Marine 
Corps, gave us a complete orientation as 
to the role of his battalion, which at the 
time, was engaged in contact with the 
enemy a short distance from the com- 
mand post. 

Upon leaving Dai Loc we then flew by 
helicopter to hill 55 where we visited an 
infantry unit of the 9th Marines under 
the command of Major Blaz, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps. We were given an orienta- 
tion discussion, as well as a report of 
action by this unit during the past 24 
hours. Here again the marines of this 
infantry unit were in contact with the 
i aaa within a short distance of hill 

We then departed hill 55 and flew to 
Chu Lai, where Colonel Brown, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, and Major Moore, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, gave us an orientation dis- 
cussion similar to that which we had had 
at the other Marine units that we had 
visited at hill 55, Dai Loc, and other 
places. It was in this village that we 
saw another Combined Action Company 
(CAC) and witnessed one of the classes 
being conducted by the Marine officers 
and enlisted personnel with a group of 
local Vietnamese men. We found the 
morale of this unit to be on the same 
high level as we had found with our 
own forces. As we departed a young 
American Marine lieutenant advised us 
that some of his Vietnamese men had 
located a unit of Vietcong approximately 
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2 miles from Chu Lai and that as soon 
as darkness came they planned to go out 
and launch an attack against this Viet- 
cong group. 

On the same evening Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Walt, Rear Admiral Wechsler, Con- 
gressmen CORMAN, CARTER, GURNEY, and I 
visited the U.S. Naval Hospital at Da 
Nang. There we visited with the injured 
personnel hospitalized in this new and 
excellent facility under the command of 
Captain Spencer of the Medical Corps 
of the U.S. Navy. We were given the 
privilege of presenting Purple Heart 
Medals to a number of men who been 
injured in action. This new hospital is 
serving a very great need and is offering 
to our wounded the highest quality of 
medical treatment. 

Upon leaving the naval hospital Ad- 
miral Wechsler and AID representative 
Gordon and Burgess drove us to the U.S. 
AID hospital at Da Nang. This hospital 
facility was filled and overflowing with 
Vietnamese civilians of all ages who had 
suffered casualties as a result of the war 
activity. The variety of injuries was 
myriad in nature, and the horrors of the 
war to a civilian population were vividly 
illustrated to us as we walked through 
the wards and halls. 

The AID representatives told us that 
in addition to local medical men this 
hospital has been the recipient of much 
assistance from volunteer medical doctors 
of the United States. They expressed 
commendation for the American Medical 
Association and the individual physicians 
who have made such a great contribution 
to the people of Vietnam through their 
voluntary and gratuitous services to the 
casualties who have been hospitalized in 
this facility since its opening. 

At 6 a.m. the following morning our 
party again boarded a helicopter, landed 
at an airstrip, and then proceeded by 
airplane to An Khe, where we visited the 
command post of the ist Cavalry Divi- 
sion. As we entered this command post, 
artillery fire was being executed by the 
men of the Ist Cavalry Division and con- 
tinued for an appreciable period of time 
during our visit. Col. George S. Beatty, 
U.S. Army, chief of staff of the division, 
and other officers gave us a complete 
briefing as to the activities that had oc- 
curred with that division and in the area 
of its responsibility. 

They pointed out that the enemy had 
a strength of approximately 16,000 men 
within the area of responsibility of the 
Ist Cavalry Division and that this divi- 
sion operates over a wide area from the 
China Sea a distance of approximately 
200 kilometers and a similar area from 
north to south. The division has ac- 
counted for capturing 1,182 prisoners of 
war, captured great quantities of rice 
and medical supplies from the Vietcong, 
and have killed approximately 5,000 of 
the enemy during their operations. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
enemy has shelled the camp on many 
occasions we found that the morale in 
the division was at a high level and that 
the new concepts of military action em- 
ployed by this division has proven to be 
most effective in combating the enemy. 
We were told of the civic action program, 
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the information approach of the Viet- 
namese, the amount of food dispensed by 
the division to the Vietnamese, and of 
the excellent joint operations between 
the 1st Cavalry Division and the Viet- 
namese military forces. 

We then left the command post by 
helicopter and flew to Hong Kong Hill 
and to other small units of the Ist Cav- 
alry Division where we witnessed the 
performance of the officers and men of 
the division. It was apparent to me that 
this division was highly skilled, zealous 
in the accomplishment of its mission, 
and contributing mightily to the military 
and civic action progress being made by 
our forces in Vietnam. 

From An Khe we flew to Nha Trang, 
where we visited the headquarters of 
Maj. Gen. S. R. Larsen, U.S. Army, U.S. 
Army commander in the II Corps area. 
General Larsen and his associates pro- 
vided us with a tour of the area and gave 
us an excellent discussion of the activity 
which has transpired in recent months 
in the II Corps area, including the effec- 
tive work of the 1st Calvary Division. 

He expressed the view that from a 
military and civic action standpoint 
things look a little bit better every 
month. He further suggested that the 
criticisms with reference to the supply of 
ammunition for our troops were not well 
founded as far as he had observed and 
stated that his units had never been 
short of any type of ammunition at any 
time that they needed it. 

General Larsen further pointed out 
that due to the military progress that 
the allied forces have made in recent 
months the Vietnamese civilians are now 
providing much valuable information 
which was not obtainable prior to the 
buildup of our forces in Vietnam. He 
further expressed complete approval of 
the decisions made by higher authority 
and stated that we were fighting the 
smartest war psychologically and mili- 
tarily that our country has engaged in 
during his lifetime. 

Significantly, General Larsen stated 
that: “Our men are shaping up better 
than any men ever committed to military 
conflict by the United States.” 

After completing our assignment at 
Nha Trang we then returned by aircraft 
to Saigon, where we rejoined the remain- 
ing members of the delegation. 

On the following morning at 8:00 a.m. 
we departed Saigon by U.S. Army air- 
craft for Song Be for a visit with a de- 
tachment of U.S. Army special forces in 
the Phouc Long Province. This unit was 
under the command of Lt. Col. Jay B. 
Durst, U.S. Army. The unit immediate- 
ly impressed me with its readiness and 
ability even though situated ir an area 
infested by the enemy. Colonel Durst 
then escorted us to the headquarters of 
the Province where the Province chief 
briefed us on the conditions in his area. 
He expressed the appreciation of his peo- 
ple for the assistance which our forces 
were giving in the battle against commu- 
nism. His attitude for the future was 
one of optimism and hope for a brighter 
tomorrow for the people of his Province. 

We were then taken by Colonel Durst 
and his men to visit a tribe of Monta- 
gnard people in a small tribal village in 
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Song Be. After crossing the river in 
small boats we were greeted ceremonious- 
ly by a primitive musical band of the 
village and then guided to the center of 
the village for a further visit. The tribal 
chief extended greetings through an in- 
terpreter and expressed his appreciation 
for the presence of the men of the Army 
special forces. Here we were shown some 
of the tangible results of the special 
forces civic action efforts. Most signifi- 
cant, I felt, was the evidence of the effec- 
tive work by these U.S. Army men in the 
form of the spirit of friendship directed 
toward them by the people of this par- 
ticular primitive tribe. 

We then left the Montagnard village 
for a tour of the limited secure area 
surrounding it. We then reboarded our 
aircraft for the return flight to Saigon. 

That evening—Saturday—we had our 
final visit with General Westmoreland, 
Ambassador Lodge, and principal civilian 
officials and military commanders in the 
Saigon area at the residence of General 
Westmoreland. In an informal ex- 
change of views we as individuals con- 
veyed to Ambassador Lodge and General 
Westmoreland the impressions that we 
had derived from our several visitations 
and inspections. 

The following morning we departed 
Saigon for Bangkok, Thailand, where we 
arrived at 4:45 pm. In the absence of 
Ambassador Graham Martin, who is on 
home leave, a splendid briefing was con- 
ducted by Mr. Fluker, Chargé d’Affaires 
of the U.S. Embassy. The situation of 
Thailand, its economy, military status, 
and other material facts were conveyed 
to us by Mr. Fluker and several other 
members of his Embassy staff. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Stilwell, U.S. Army, 
commanding general, MACTHAI, also 
gave us an excellent report on the status 
of U.S. military forces, as well as Thai- 
land military forces deployed in Thai- 
land. Included in his statement was a 
recitation of some of the plans for the 
future that our military forces have in 
Thailand and a portrayal of the impor- 
tance of the splendid relations that we 
have consistently had with the Govern- 
ment of Thailand as we jointly under- 
aro to preserve freedom in southeast 

a. 

At midday on July 10 we departed 
Bangkok for Taipei, Taiwan, arriving 
there at approximately 6:00 pm. At 
7:45 a.m. on Monday morning we went 
to the United States-Thailand defense 
command headquarters, where we were 
briefed by Vice Adm. Wiliam E. Gent- 
ner, Jr., commander, USTDC, and two 
other officers. 

Admiral Gentner impresses me as a 
dedicated naval officer who is fulfilling 
in a commendable fashion a very impor- 
tant role of our Government. 

The briefing at USTDC included a 
statement of the role of our forces at 
Taiwan, the cooperation we are receiving 
from the Republic of China, and data 
with reference to the military strength 
and capabilities of the Red Chinese Goy- 
ernment. The briefing reemphasized in 
my mind the importance of our con- 
tinued cooperation with the Government 
of the Republic of China and the mag- 
nificence of the cooperation that we have 
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consistently had from that Government 
and its military forces. 

Following the USTDC briefing our 
group departed for the Executive Yuan 
for a meeting with the Honorable C. K. 
Yen, Vice President of the Republic of 
China. Vice President Yen in a very 
forthright manner outlined his thoughts 
as to the future in the relationship be- 
tween our Government and his Govern- 
ment, as well as the absolute necessity 
that we stand together in our opposition 
to further aggression by the Red Chinese. 

We then proceeded from the Executive 
Yuan to the residence of the President of 
the Republic of China, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The President re- 
ceived us graciously. He was very forth- 
right in his discussion of the mutual 
problems of our Nation and his nation. 
He expressed a keen desire to have our 
views on several matters of international 
relations and frequently addressed ques- 
tions to members of our group. It was 
my feeling that this was a most produc- 
tive audience. I believe that the mem- 
bers of our congressional mission clearly 
stated the position of our Government in 
its relationship with the Government of 
the Republic of China. 

We then departed the residence of the 
President for the residence of Ambassa- 
dor William Walter McConnaughy for a 
buffet luncheon and briefing. Ambassa- 
dor McConnaughy and his associates in 
the U.S. Embassy in a concise and suc- 
einet manner conveyed to us many 
salient facts with reference to our situa- 
tion as far as the Government of the 
Republic of China was concerned. We 
then departed Taipei at 1 p.m. for the 
return to Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 

ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON 


Upon our arrival at Andrews Air Force 
Base we were advised that the President 
and Speaker McCormack were awaiting 
our arrival at the White House. They 
desired that we give a full report and 
expression of our individual views on 
the state of the war in Vietnam, as well 
as conditions in the Far East. Upon 
arrival at the White House President 
Johnson and Speaker McCormack 
greeted us in the Cabinet Room where 
the President asked each individual 
member of the delegation for a verbal 
report and any recommendations that 
he might have. Each of us made such 
report and recommendations as we felt 
proper. 

Following an hour and thirty-five 
minute session with the President and 
Speaker, a press conference was held in 
the White House at which time each of 
the members of the delegation made a 
statement to the press and answered the 
questions propounded to them, 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


First. It is beyond question that polit- 
ical problems in Vietnam have been 
burdensome in the overall picture of our 
aims for freedom for the Vietnamese 
people. These political problems, how- 
ever, have not in my opinion, been over- 
coming to our position and to the pros- 
pects for the building of a strong and 
viable government in that country. 

Second. I do not believe that it can 
be questioned that we are engaged in a 
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venture which involves both military and 
civic action to an equal degree. Vietnam 
will not have a strong and effective gov- 
ernment until a spirit of nationalism, as 
contrasted with the existing orientation 
to province, hamlet, or village has been 
developed. A complete military victory 
without a corresponding victory over the 
present handicaps of lack of civic and 
national consciousness will be unproduc- 
tive in my opinion. 

Third. The present Government of 
Vietnam under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Ky seems to be more stable and 
reliable than was true several months 
ago. It is my feeling that if the pro- 
jected elections on September 11, 1966, 
retain strong leadership oriented toward 
the democratic way of life that the 
people of Vietnam will rally even more 
strongly to the side of freedom. 

Fourth. The Vietnamese forces have 
been engaged in many years of war. The 
manifestations of fatigue are reported 
by all responsible military and civilian 
officials of the United States with whom 
we talked. This condition is one which 
is inescapable and apparently irremedial. 
It is my feeling that the increased num- 
ber of U.S. troops in Vietnam will have 
the effect of relieving some of the pres- 
sure on the Vietnamese forces and that 
the fatigue which has been observed may 
be somewhat abated as pressure sub- 
sides. 

Fifth. The civilian and military lead- 
ership now being provided by the United 
States in the personages of General 
Westmoreland and Ambasador Lodge 
and their associates is of the highest pos- 
sible quality. It is my belief that this 
leadership has resulted in great measure 
in a much improved situation for the 
forces of freedom in Vietnam and will 
ultimately deal a mortal blow to the 
forces of North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong. 

Sixth. The civic action programs of 
our military and civilian forces have 
made a favorable impact upon the people 
of Vietnam, including those who here- 
tofore have seemed to be inclined to- 
ward the side of the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese. In my judgment this 
program has not attained the magnitude 
which it must attain if we are to win the 
ultimate goal of a strong and effective 
government of the people in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam after military hostilities 
have been concluded. 

Seventh. It is apparent to me that one 
of the major problems today in Viet- 
nam is the localized attitude of the citi- 
zens of the villages, hamlets, and Proy- 
inces. They seem to have no sense of 
loyalty to Vietnam as a nation. It is 
my opinion that immediate steps should 
be taken under the direction of the US. 
Information Agency and other appropri- 
ate Government agencies to promote an 
accelerated program toward developing 
a pride in their nation in the minds of 
the people of Vietnam. I believe that 
this can be accomplished through many 
unsophisticated approaches which will 
get through to the people of Vietnam 
without great difficulty, even though it 
may take an appreciable period of time. 

Eighth. We are faced with a clear 
problem of difficulty in communicating 
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the message of freedom directly to the 
rank and file of the people scattered 
throughout Vietnam. This presents a 
problem which seems acute. I am 
hopeful that members of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, Central Intelligence 
Agency, and other appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies can develop a more 
widespread program of Government-to- 
people communication in order that the 
message of freedom might be indelibly 
carved in the minds of the rank and file 
of Vietnam. 

Ninth. The voluntary medical and 
civic action programs now being carried 
on by charitable and religious organiza- 
tions, by individual members of the mili- 
tary units, by volunteer physicians from 
the United States, and others have been 
most fruitful. It is my belief that this 
program should be encouraged by our 
Government since it seems to be the 
most direct way to tangibly evidence the 
desire of the United States and the Goy- 
ernment of Vietnam to be of help and 
assistance to the people of that country. 

Tenth. The war in Vietnam has defi- 
nitely taken a turn in favor of the allied 
forces in a rather remarkable way in 
recent months. The destruction of the 
oil supplies in the vicinity of Haiphong 
and Hanoi in recent weeks has had a 
very salutary effect upon our own fight- 
ing men and the civilian population of 
Vietnam who support their Government. 
At the same time it has had a devastat- 
ing effect upon the morale of the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese who now 
combat us in South Vietnam. It is my 
belief that continued pressure upon the 
sources of supply, electric generating fa- 
cilities, and transportation media will 
hasten the day of military victory. 

Eleventh. The efforts of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to seek an honorable settlement 
of the conflict in Vietnam through more 
than 200 contacts through intermediaries 
have been commendable and praise- 
worthy efforts. It is my belief that the 
people of Vietnam and others in south- 
east Asia now know that our desire is 
for peace, and not for war. I believe that 
we should continue our efforts for such 
an honorable settlement. Pending such 
honorable settlement, we should not in 
any way diminish our military capacity 
or military efforts. 

Twelfth. No one can predict the pe- 
riod of time that our forces will be en- 
gaged in the Vietnamese conflict. It is 
my belief that there is reason for op- 
timism and that we will within a reason- 
able time attain a military victory. The 
prognosis at this time, however, based 
upon all intelligence given to our mis- 
sion, would indicate that we cannot con- 
template such a conclusion of hostilities 
in the near future. There is no doubt 
that the unfortunate conduct of many 
groups and individuals in the United 
States has contributed greatly to worsen- 
ing of our situation in Vietnam. This 
conduct has not appeared to be harmful 
to the morale of our own military person- 
nel, but it has given aid and comfort 
to our enemy. It is my belief that we 
should in some way intensify our efforts 
to convey to those who have engaged in 
such activities and public statements as 
may have encouraged the enemy and 
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caused him to misjudge the will of the 
United States to desist from such con- 
duct in the future. This plea should be 
made to persons in and out of Govern- 
ment. 

Thirteenth. Our military personnel in 
Vietnam, ably supported by U.S. civil- 
ians, are generally fulfilling their mission 
in Vietnam in a manner which is a great 
credit to them and their country. It is 
my belief that we should at all times con- 
vey to them and to their families the ap- 
preciation of a grateful nation for the 
role they are playing in the preservation 
of freedom and in combating the ideol- 
ogy of communism. 


SOUND AND LIGHT FOR THE 
CAPITOL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to join our distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS] 
in cosponsoring his fine resolution to 
provide for a program of historical 
drama on the Capitol Grounds. 

It seems to me that this would be a 
grand vehicle in re-creating the great 
historical events of American history. 
With powerful lights, paired with sound 
tracks of music, voices, and special ef- 
fects; great spectacles dramatizing the 
history of the Capitol can be re-created 
for American patriots. “Son et lumiere” 
as named by a French architect, Paul 
Robert-Houdin, originated after World 
War I. Since then, this process of sound 
and light has been used successfully all 
over the world. 

Frederick March staged an impressive 
show on the tale of “The American Bell” 
at Independence Hall in June of 1964. 
To the delight of the ear, band music 
swelled as sounds of builders labored and 
ropes and pulleys strained. 

Such a program conducted on the 
Capitol Grounds will be the concern of 
a commission established to organize and 
manage these “son et lumiere” historical 
events. With the aid of historians, 
artists, writers, choral groups, military 
bands, and the National Council on the 
Arts, an outstanding presentation can 
be produced. Few technicians are need- 
ed to set up the loud speakers and lights 
in addition to only one technician needed 
to operate the control mechanism. A 
relatively low costing drama can be 
staged several times a week from late 
spring to early fall open free to the 
public. 

The Capitol is ideal for such historical 
narration and re-creation. It is a build- 
ing that symbolizes our Nation in which 
the history of our country is entwined 
in William Thornton’s architectural 
achievements. Congress has met at the 
Capitol since 1800 therefore forming the 
perfect setting to present the convening 
of the first session in Washington or the 
frst address to a joint session of Con- 
sress by President John Adams. Fur- 
thermore, the Supreme Court met at this 
“amous site for 134 years. An effective 
program can reenact the Dred Scott deci- 
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sion and the great McCulloch against 
Maryland controversy. 

The Capitol has seen most all of our 
Chief Executives inaugurated, creating 
an ideal spot for Lincoln’s first inaugural 
address. The noisy gaslight celebration 
of the news of the fall of Richmond can 
be coupled with cannon fire followed by 
soft solemn music of Lincoln lying in 
state. Son et lumiere can also create 
sounds of claps of thunder, capturing the 
passion flying during the Clay-Calhoun- 
Webster debates of the 1850s. The 
clamor of the conversion of the Capitol 
into a barracks, hospital, bakery, and 
storehouse during the Civil War can 
stimulate minds. 

Nineteen Presidents recall their terms 
in Congress at the Capitol before enter- 
ing the Presidency, allowing narrators 
an opportunity to echo Woodrow Wil- 
son’s declaration to Congress that the 
“world must be made safe for democ- 
racy” or F.D.R.’s historic message to 
Congress on December 7, 1941. 

As done at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris and the Acropolis in 
Athens, son et lumiere can produce a 
spectacular array of entertainment for 
anxious spectators. 

Mr. Speaker, I fervently hope that the 
House Committee on Administration, 
where these resolutions have been re- 
ferred, will act favorably to speed ap- 
proval of this plan for the Nation’s 
Capitol. 


VIETCONG AID FROM INSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES SHOULD BE 
STOPPED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
is one aspect of the war in Vietnam 
which both perplexes and enrages loyal 
American citizens: While American sol- 
diers give their lives to help the people of 
South Vietnam in their fight for freedom 
against the Vietcong, other American cit- 
izens are actively assisting the same Viet- 
cong in their program of terror. Lach 
time an American soldier’s death no- 
tice appears in the press, the incongruity 
and utter insanity of the situation is fur- 
ther emphasized. The question is asked 
over and over: “How can these traitors 
aid and abet the enemy with impunity?” 

The explanation of course lies in the 
fact that a declaration of war has not 
been made by the United States against 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese. 
If we were formally at war with the en- 
emy, these so-called Americans would be 
behind bars overnight. However, I am 
sure that the majority of our citizens be- 
lieve that the absence of a technical dec- 
laration of war should not permit Amer- 
ican citizens to assist the Vietcong in 
wounding and killing fellow Americans. 

To correct this glaring oversight in our 
prosecution of the war against the Viet- 
cong, I have introduced legislation which 
would punish those who give money, 
property, or things to any hostile foreign 
power acting in opposition to the Armed 
Forces of the United States. This legis- 
lation would also make the obstruction 
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of the movement of military personnel or 
transportation a punishable offense. 

A review of some recent incidents con- 
nected with the anti-Vietnam protestors 
in the past few months illustrates why 
there is a crying need for legislation of 
this type. 

Attempts have been made to solicit 
donations of money and blood for the 
Vietcong, and actual remittances of 
money have been blocked by the Treasury 
Department because of Federal regula- 
tions prohibiting unlicensed remittances 
to the Vietcong and related organiza- 
tions. 

In October of last year efforts were 
made in Oakland, Calif., to prevent the 
passage of troop trains and railroad cars 
carrying military supplies to the docks 
for transshipment to southeast Asia. 

Radio tapes made in the United States 
addressed to the American troops in 
South Vietnam have been forwarded in- 
directly to Hanoi for broadcasting to our 
troops. The theme of these messages 
stressed opposition to the U.S. military 
efforts on behalf of the Vietnamese 
people and encourage the American 
soldiers to lay down their arms and re- 
fuse to fight. An excerpt from one such 
tape, as reported in the press, stated: 

We're not asking you to shoot your com- 


manding officer or sergeant in the back yet— 
not at this time. 


These are but a few of the forms of 
protest which have outraged the sensi- 
bilities of loyal Americans. In Septem- 
ber of last year I introduced H.R. 10818 
to prohibit the making of certain 
threatening and abusive communications 
to members of the Armed Forces and 
their families. This proposal was made 
necessary by incidents in which wives 
and relatives of soldiers killed in Vietnam 
received abusive phone calls from callers 
opposing the war in Vietnam. A more 
vicious form of protest can hardly be 
imagined. 

Another excess in which the Vietnam 
protestors partivipated involved the des- 
ecration of the flag. At Purdue Univer- 
sity and in a New York City off-Broad- 
way theater, the American flag was held 
up to ridicule and abused. These inci- 
dents called to the attention of Congress 
the absence of a Federal statute to cover 
this offense. Accordingly, along with 
other Members of Congress, I introduced 
legislation, H.R. 14476, to punish similar 
future offenses. 

One thing is certain: In the minds of 
most Americans, a force which has killed 
and wounded thousands of American 
boys is rightfully classified as the en- 
emy—whether a declaration of war has 
been promulgated or not. And those who 
owe allegiance to this Nation and still 
persist in aiding and abetting this enemy 
should be dealt with swiftly and force- 
fully. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN 
BRADEMAS AT ST. MARY’S DOMIN- 
ICAN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure for me to commend to you 
a very fine speech given by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Congressman JOHN 
Brapemas, on the occasion of the 57th 
commencement exercises of St. Mary’s 
Dominican College on May 22, 1966, in 
my home city of New Orleans. 

JOHN BrapEMas very eloquently sets 
forth the vital role in public service at all 
levels of government which American 
women do play today—and will play more 
extensively in the future. He cites as ex- 
amples the vast opportunities for public 
service in the Peace Corps, in the Vol- 
unteers in Service to America, and the 
National Teacher Corps, and urges the 
young ladies in the 1966 graduating class 
of Dominican College to enter public 
service as the most rewarding type of 
work they can do. 

Iam happy to recommend to my fellow 
colleagues this splendid address by 
Congressman Brapemas. The speech 
follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS, 
DEMOCRAT, OF INDIANA, 57TH COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES OF Sr. Mary’s DOMINICAN 
COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 22, 1966 
I am honored to be with you at Saint 

Mary’s Dominican College today just over a 

century since the Dominican nuns first set- 

tled in New Orleans in 1860 and over half 

a century now since the accreditation of this 

college. 

As a former teacher at another Saint Mary’s 
College, also for women, I feel at home here 
in New Orleans with you. 

The only thing I miss is seeing the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame across the road but 
then I rather imagine you miss that even 
more than I do! 

I am particularly pleased to be with you 
on a day when my good friend and distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman HaLx Boas, 
is being awarded the Saint Mary's Dominican 
College Medal for Public Service. 

You have chosen wisely for Hate Boccs is 
me of the most highly regarded leaders of 
our country. 

You perhaps know him best in Louisiana 
because he is such an effective champion of 
the people of your State, both in time of 
trouble—witness his efforts to bring assist- 
ance following Hurricane Betsy—and in 
better times—I cite only his work to bring 
more trade to New Orleans. 

As you know, he is, as Majority Whip, the 
number three leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In our Nation’s Capital, HALE Boggs is re- 
spected both by the President and by his 
colleagues in Congress for his intelligence, 
his courage and his unfailing good humor. 

The citizens of all of Louisiana should take 
great pride in having HALE Boccs as one of 
their Representatives in Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN HALE BOGGS HONORED 


The honor which Congressman Boccs re- 
ceives today symbolizes public service and it 
is that theme that I wish to discuss with 
you today—public service and the oppor- 
tunity such service offers to educated women 
in 20th Century America. 

I said “educated women in 20th Century 
America” for you who are today receiving 
your degrees should know that not so long 
ago many of you might not have had the 
opportunity to go to college. 
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Where only 7 of every 100 girls 17 years 
old were high schoo] graduates in 1900, the 
number in the early 1960s was 73 out of 
every 100. Only one of every 100 21-year- 
olds was a college graduate in 1900; in the 
early 1960s, the proportion was 14 out of 
every 100. 

Even had you been among the lucky few 
to get an education, the chances were that 
few would go on to graduate school, as many 
do now, or find a decent place in the world 
of work. 

Now, however, there are more than 26 
million women working in America. 

One of every three American workers is a 
woman, and almost three out of five of 
those are married. 

Eight or nine out of ten girls today will be 
gainfully employed at some time during 
their lives. 

The change in opportunities for women is 
nowhere more evident than in government. 
Women have come to assume important 
positions throughout the government. At 
the national level, women occupy some 130 
jobs filled by executive or Presidential ap- 
pointment; in state government, there are 
394 women state legislators and 45 women 
in statewide elective offices. And I need go 
no further than my own Committee in the 
House of Representatives, Education and 
Labor, to see the outstanding contribution 
made by two of the seventeen Congress- 
women now in Washington, EDITH Green of 
Oregon and Patsy Minx of Hawaii. 

In reciting the advances in education made 
by women and indicating just one sector of 
our society where women have made notable 
achievements, government, I do not at all 
mean to suggest that you will not encounter 
problems and limitations and obstacles 
which sometimes hamper you simply be- 
cause you are women. 

Betty Friedman, Simone de Beauvior, 
David Riesman and many others have given 
their views about these difficulties. 

Yet a recent study by Dr. Eli Ginzberg of 
Columbia University entitled, “Life Styles of 
Educated Women,” reached a highly signif- 
icant conclusion. After a survey of women 
who pursued graduate education, Dr. Ginz- 
berg reported: “There is little in our analysis 
to support the widespread belief that most 
educated women are trapped in situations 
which create frustrations and disappoint- 
ment and that it is the rare woman indeed 
who is able to fulfill her potentiality, the 
opposite is much closer to the truth”, he 
asserts. 

Dr. Ginzberg noted that nearly 80 percent 
of the women under study held full time 


jobs demanding 36 hours of work or more a 


week. 

One out of three was earning $10,000 a 
year or more. 

Yet over 70 percent were married and 60 
percent had children. 

While conceding that the women in the 
study were not typical of all women in simi- 
lar educational categories, Dr, Ginzberg 
called them pacesetters“ for our society in 
the future. 

He saw this as a future of far less conflict 
between career and family than had been 
thought inevitable in the past. 

ROLE OF WOMEN IN PUBLIC SERVICE 

I want now to comment on the possible 
role of women in our future society with 
particular emphasis on public service. 

For I submit that the teachings of your 
religious faith, the needs of people both 
here at home and abroad, and the humaniz- 
ing instinct of women all combine to mean 
new opportunities for service for the Ameri- 
can college women of today. 

The social encyclicals of Pope John XXIII 
and Pope Paul VI are powerful pleas not only 
to Roman Catholics but to all people every- 
where to relate the teachings that afflict 
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the social and economic problems that afflict 
mankind. 

Pope John XXIII, in his great encyclical on 
Christianity and Social Progress, Mater and 
Magistra, called direct attention to the chal- 
lenge of social action: 

“It is no wonder then that the Catholic 
Church instructed by Christ and fulfilling 
his commands, has for two thousand years, 
from the ministry of the early deacons to 
the present time, tenaciously held aloft the 
torch of charity, not only by her teaching 
but also by her widespread example—that 
charity which, by combining in a fitting 
manner the precepts and practice of mutual 
love, puts into effect in a wonderful way 
this twofold commandment of giving where- 
in is contained the full social teaching and 
action of the Catholic Church.” 

Throughout the encyclical Pope John in- 
sists upon this basic theme: that every man 
and every woman, whether clergy or lay, 
should approach the problems of modern 
civilization—some of which are unique in 
man's history—with a truly Christian vision 
of the prime importance of charity, justice 
and human dignity. 

To me one of the most striking character- 
istics of the encyclicals of both Pope John 
and Pope Paul is that they are not simply 
restatements of Christian principles unre- 
lated to the immediate problems of con- 
temporary life. 

They are rather hard-hitting directives, 
setting forth in clear terms the responsibili- 
ties of the individual, the Church and the 
State, in interpreting Christ’s message—in 
our family life, business relations, commu- 
nity activities, in our natonal life and in in- 
ternational relations. 

I cite here only three areas wherein the 
teachings of religion and the needs of peo- 
ple should mean challenge to you, as wom- 
en and as human beings. 


THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 


First, the quest for peace demands that 
we diminish the stark contrast between 
America’s affluence and the terrible poverty 
of the new nations. 

Earlier this month I attended a conference 
in England with a number of other Con- 
gressman and Senators and Members of the 
House of Commons for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the policy of the United States and 
Britain in Africa and Latin America. 

One of the participants in the conference 
was the distinguished author and economist, 
herself a Roman Catholic, Lady Jackson, per- 
haps better known to you as Barbara Ward. 

Barbara Ward spoke eloquently of the 
growing gap between the rich nations of 
the West and the poor emerging countries of 
the world. 

She said that the West, with 20 percent 
of the world’s population, last year enjoyed 
75 percent of the world’s income. 

In 1965, the West added $60 to $70 billion 
to its income, a single year increase that 
was larger than the Gross National Product 
of all Latin America, and twice the Gross 
National Product of India. 

Yet our own foreign aid program here in 
the United States has been going down, for 
we give a smaller percentage of our national 
wealth today to the poor nations of the world 
than we did a decade ago. 

Then hear the admonition of Barbara 
Ward: Surely if 0.3 percent of national in- 
come is all we can afford for those who 
starve, those without shelter, those whose 
children are dying and those who will cer- 
tainly live at least 30 years less because we 
can do nothing, then we cannot say we are 
Christian or of the great Judaic tradition, we 
cannot say here is the true produce of a 
humane Western civilization, we cannot say 
we are the last best hope of mankind, we 
can say nothing that will not in fact be 
a mockery of our claims and a proof of our 
complacency. 
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THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Here in our own country, we have within 
our own midst a nation of have nots. For 
over 30 million of our fellow citizens live 
below the poverty lines, $1,500 a year for an 
individual and 83,000 annually for a family 
of four, 

Last Friday night in Jackson, Mississippi, 
I visited classes where illiterate Negroes, men 
and women but mostly women, of all ages, 
were learning in a Roman Catholic school- 
house how to read and write and do simple 
fractions, seeking, if you please, to reach a 
6th grade level of education, and wanting 
desperately to be allowed to go on to a 9th 
grade level. 

I do not now speak of Asia or Africa or 
Latin America, many miles away, I speak of 
Mississippi, just short car ride from here. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

Finally, in both North and South, for the 
problem is ours as well as yours, we have 
come to realize that neither the mandate of 
our Constitution or the teachings of our 
religious faith will allow us any longer to 
deny to Negro Americans the rights and 
opportunities the rest of us enjoy. 

Now young women, especially those who, 
like you, have had the good fortune of a fine 
education, need not sit on the sidelines 
watching these historic challenges march by. 

Indeed, your education imposes a special 
responsibility on you. 

And I here remember President Kennedy’s 
remarks at another commencement, at 
American University in Washington, when 
he said: 

“There are few earthly things more beau- 
tiful than a university, wrote John Mase- 
field, and his words are equally true today. 
He did not refer to spires and towers, to 
campus greens and ivied walls. He admired 
the spendid beauty of the university, he said, 
because it was ‘a place where those who hate 
ignorance may strive to know, where those 
who perceive truth may strive to make others 
see.“ 

THREE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


Let me then briefly, in the context of the 
challenges I have discussed, tell you just 
three opportunities for service for young col- 
lege women today, opportunities that will 
enable you, hating ignorance, to strive to 
know, and you, perceiving truth, to strive 
to make others see. 

I cite only three—the Peace Corps, the 
VISTA Volunteers and the National Teachers 
Corps. 

In a world where large and impersonal 
organizations are the rule, all three can 


mean a direct, personal involvement in the 


struggle against poverty, ignorance and in- 
justice. 

The Peace Corps offers young people the 
opportunity to serve both their own country 
and the rest of the world by working with 
people and government in underdeveloped 
areas. The Volunteers build schools, edu- 
cate the young, care for the sick and poor, 
develop sanitary systems, build roads and 
help carry out the multitude of tasks needed 
to draw the newer nations into the 20th 
century. 

In the War on Poverty, the VISTA volun- 
teers, the domestic counterpart of the Peace 
Corps, helps to bridge the widening gap be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots in Amer- 
ica by helping the poor in their neighbor- 
hoods and homes. There are already over 
2,000 volunteers in training or in service 
side-by-side with the poor in crowded slums, 
in decaying mill and mine towns, in un- 
painted shacks on worn-out farms, in mi- 
grant work camps, and on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

A third, and the newest of the service or- 
ganizations which will attract young women, 
particularly those who wish to enter teach- 
ing, is the National Teacher Corps. In its 
first year, the immediate goal is to enroll 
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3,750 young people in a bold new effort to 
improve education at its weakest point, the 
poorer school districts in the nation. In a 
combination with and under the tutelage of 
experienced teachers, they will serve two 
years in the poor rural and urban school 
districts where they are needed most. While 
they are teaching, these young people, called 
teacher-interns, will be paid and will have 
the opportunity to study for master’s de- 
grees at nearby cooperating universities. 

These are only three areas of possible sery- 
ice; there are of course many more. 

I realize that most of you will marry, have 
children and raise your families. 

In fact, if you do this well and nothing 
more, you will be rendering an indispensable 
and noble service. 

Indeed, I am here reminded of Mark 
Twain's reply when asked what men would 
be like without women. 

He said, “Scarce.” 

I hope, however, that you will strongly 
consider giving at least some of your life 
to the kinds of service I have suggested for, 
to reiterate, the teachings of the Christian 
faith, the needs of people and the humaniz- 
ing instinct of women combine to mean new 
opportunities for such service in our own 
days. 

In closing, I should like to quote the words 
of my friend and distinguished constituent, 
the president of another great Roman Cath- 
olic center of learning, Father Theodore 
Hesburgh of Notre Dame, in an address last 
month to a group of highly successful young 
executives. Said Father Hesburgh: 

“We all need a sense of satisfaction and 
fulfillment as we pass through life, some 
sense that the world is better for our passing 
through it. This satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment can come to each of you superficially 
by your being deeply involved in the exciting 
drama of a growing business—but man does 
not live by bread alone or by good balance 
sheets either. In the very heart of our hu- 
manity, we must, for real human satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment, touch life and hope on 
a deeper level, in serving God where He is 
perhaps best found and served today, in the 
pathetic lives of those who have none of 
our advantages but who desperately need our 
hand of help if hope is not to die in their 
souls.” 

Let us then, you and I, let us all, seek to 
serve. 


FREE TRIAL AND FAIR PRESS: 
AN OUTSTANDING ANALYSIS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O’NEILL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body to a 
timely article by Robert M. Segal, en- 
titled “Free Trial and Fair Press.” This 
article appears in the June 1966 issue of 
the Massachusetts Law Quarterly. 

Mr. Speaker, Robert M. Segal is one 
of this country’s outstanding labor law- 
yers. A former chairman of the labor 
relations law section of the American Bar 
Association, Bob Segal currently prac- 
tices law in Boston, Mass., where he also 
lectures on labor relations at the Har- 
vard Business School and is chairman 
of the bar-press committee of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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At this point I insert in the RECORD 
Mr. Segal’s outstanding analysis of the 
problems connected with the timely and 
important question of “Free Trial and 
Fair Press”: 


Fam TRIAL AND FREE Press—AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PROBLEM 


(By Robert M. Segal) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Warren Commission’s Report on the 
assassination of President Kennedy states 
that Oswald's “opportunity for a trial by 12 
Jurors free of preconception as to his guilt 
or innocence would have been seriously 
jeopardized by the premature disclosure and 
weighing of the evidence against him.” The 
Commission warned, The experience in Dal- 
las during November 22-24 is a dramatic 
affirmation of the need for steps to bring 
about a proper balance between the right of 
the public to be kept informed and the right 
of the individual to a fair and impartial 
trial.” (Report of the President's Commis- 
sion on the Assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy (1964) pp. 239 and 242.) 

These conclusions point up a basic problem 
affecting the administration of justice, es- 
pecially in criminal cases, namely, “trial by 
press” or prejudicial publicity in pending 
cases. As Anthony Lewis has written, “The 
truth is that excessive pretrial publicity does 
flaw our generally civilized standards of crim- 
inal procedure.” (Lewis, The Case of “Trial 
by Press,” N.Y. Times Magazine (Oct. 18, 
1964), p. 31.) 

II. FAIR TRIAL 


The fifth and fourteenth amendments to 
the Constitution provide that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law. This includes the 
concept of a fair trial guaranteed by the 
sixth amendment, which provides in part, 
“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury. 

Due process of law is not only an integral 
part of our Constitution but is based upon 
a concept as old as the Magna Carta. The 
spirit in practice under the common law 
“dictates that the parties must have notice, 
an opportunity to appear and present their 
case, an impartial tribunal, and a trial before 
a court of competent jurisdiction.” (Note, 
4 Stan. L. Rev. 101 (1951).) As Justice Rob- 
erts pointed out, 

“But where the conduct of a trial is in- 
volved, the guarantee of the fourteenth 
amendment is not that a just result shall 
have been obtained, but that the result, 
whatever it be, shall be reached in a fair way. 
Procedural due process has to do with the 
manner of the trial; dictates that in the 
conduct of judicial inquiry certain funda- 
mental rules of fairness be observed: forbids 
the disregard of those rules, and is not satis- 
fied, though the result is just, if the hearing 
was unfair.” Snyder v. Massachusetts, 291 
U.S. 97, 137 (1934) (dissenting opinion). 

The idea of a fair trial (including the trial 
jury) is coincident with the origins of the 
law itself. Its development is described in 
detail by Blackstone who pointed out that 
in England trial by jury was established in 
the 14th century and has two fundamental 
elements: (1) final verdict of guilt or in- 
nocence in every criminal case was to be 
given by the twelve men in the jury-box and 
not by the judge, and (2) the trial was to 
be public and not secret, The trial jury is 
the foundation stone on which the whole of 
English and American freedom has been 
based. Indeed, our freedom is founded on 
its independence, impartiality and fair play 

In furtherence of our sense of fair play 
and justice, we have established an elaborate 
system. We provide for a jury panel selected 
at random and representative of the popula- 
tion of the area. We allow examination of 
the jurors concerning conflicting interests 
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or bias or prejudice. We grant the right of 
counsel to confront and cross-examine wit- 
nesses and we require testimony under oath. 
We protect the individual accused of crime 
by providing him counsel and presuming 
him innocent of the charge, and we require 
the state to prove his guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt. We have developed elaborate 
rules of evidence excluding hearsay because 
there is no way of testing its truth. We ex- 
clude irrelevant and incompetent testimony 
and we guard against error. All of these 
safeguards have been established and are 
“maintained to secure trial by reason. In 
brief, as Justice Holmes stated, “The theory 
of our system is that the conclusions to be 
reached in a case will be induced only by 
evidence and argument in open court, and 
not by any outside influence, whether of 
private talk or public print.” (Patterson y. 
Colorado, 205 U.S. 454, 462 (1907).) 

In essence, then, a fair trial is a system 
that removes the crime or dispute from the 
public arena into the quiet laboratory of 
justice, where the matter may be examined 
under the rules of law in an atmosphere 
unprejudiced by passion, unspoiled and un- 
affected by extraneous considerations. In- 
deed, it would be totally inconsistent with 
the basic notions which undergird our juris- 
prudence where the question of innocence 
or guilt of a person accused of crime to be 
decided by public opinion rather than by a 
jury pursuant to rules of law in a fair trial. 
In the words of Justice Frankfurter, Pro- 
ceedings for the determination of guilt or 
innocence in open court before a jury are 
not in competition with any other means 
for establishing the charge.” Maryland v. 
Baltimore Radio Show, 338 U.S. 912, 920 
(1950). Trials, as the Supreme Court has 
reminded us, “are not like elections, to be 
won through the use of the meeting-hall, the 
radio and the newspaper.” (Bridges v. Cali- 
fornia, 314 U.S. 252, 271 (1941) .) 


III. FREE PRESS 


Along with the constitutional right to a 
fair trial, there exist the rights of the press 
and speech guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. A vital aspect 
of our concept of constitutional government 
is “the maintenance of the opportunity for 
free political discussion to the end that gov- 
ernment may be responsible to fhe will of the 
people and that changes may be obtained by 
lawful means.” (Stromberg v. Carlson, 283 
U.S. 359, 369 (1931) .) 

In the state and federal constitutions, 
there are explicit provisions guaranteeing 
the freedom of the press. Secret courts are 
abhorrent to our society and our way of life. 
The courts, therefore, are open and their 
proceedings critically, even disapprovingly, 
analyzed. In this area, the Supreme Court 
has held that no court has power to punish 
summarily for contempt of court, except for 
matters which happen within the courtroom 
itself, and which directly obstruct the actual 
conduct of the court. (Craig v. Harney, 331 
U.S. 367 (1947); Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 
U.S. 331 (1946); Bridges v. California, 314 
U.S. 252 (1941); Nye v. United States, 313 
U.S. 33 (1941).) Moreover, under the Times 
rule, newspapers have a qualified privilege 
in any civil action for libel if false statements 
about public officials have not been pub- 
lished with “actual malice,” i.e., with knowl- 
edge that they are false or with reckless dis- 
regard for truth or falsity. (New York Times 
Co. v. Sullivan, 376. U.S. 254 (1964); for fur- 
ther elaboration of this rule, see Garrison v. 
Louisiana, 379 U.S, 64 (1964) and Rosenblatt 
v. Baer, 383 U.S. 75 (1966).) The consequence 
of such decisions is that our papers believe 
they are subject to virtually no legal re- 
straints with respect to what they print 
about pending criminal cases. The press 
claims the self-justification that it is not 
only exercising a constitutional right but 
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also carrying out its responsibility in a de- 
mocracy to inform the public fully, fairly and 
comprehensively. 

The press argues that the public has a 
“right to know” what goes on in crime and 
law enforcement circles and how the gov- 
ernment is handling a person’s rights; it 
urges that publicity may keep the police and 
judges (who are elected in most states) in 
line. In addition, it is said that the an- 
nouncement of the apprehension of a sus- 
pect may allay public fears, and publicity 
may help the police in finding witnesses and 
even act as a crime deterrent. Even the 
Warren Commission makes reference to “the 
right of the public to be kept informed.” 

Not long ago, Mr. Justice Goldberg (as he 
then was) told the annual convention of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors: 

“The first and primary responsibility of 
the press is therefore as protector and pro- 
moter of all the rights and liberties of Amer- 
icans. The entire Bill of Rights is in the 
press’ charge—not only the free speech clause 
of the First Amendment. A newspaper which 
fails to exercise its right of free expression in 
protest against the invasion by any branch 
of government—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, or the judicial—of freedom of thought, 
of conscience, of assembly and of the person 
defaults in its most elementary duty and 
responsibility.” 


IV. PREJUDICIAL PUBLICITY 


Inevitably, the constitutional right of free- 
dom of the press sometimes comes into con- 
flict with the safeguards for the fair admin- 
istration of justice as enshrined in our Bill 
of Rights. By catering to sensationalism to 
increase the volume of sales, certain repre- 
sentatives of the mass media may be ignoring 
and actually destroying the constitutional 
rights of litigants and undermining the ad- 
ministration of justice. Under the guise of 
informing the public, the news media (some- 
times with the cooperation of the police, 
prosecutors and/or defense attorneys) often 
try cases in the press, thereby prejudicing 
the jury, the witnesses or the public. 

“[T]he conception of a fair and impartial 
trial, as it exists in the mind of the average 
citizen, is not what it was before the day of 
the substitution of trial by newspaper for 
trial by jury and the law of the land, but 
this conception is the product of what is 
taught by our newspapers and local courts, 
and is the source of wrong upon wrong in 
the administration of justice.” (William 
Forrest, quoted in Phillips and McCoy, Con- 
duct of Judges and Lawyers (1952) p. 185.) 

Our standards of justice are lowered by 
any improper interference with the jury 
trial. Publicity ta the mass media (based on 
releases or “leaks” from prosecutors, the 
police and/or defense attorneys) which in- 
terferes with the rights of litigants and im- 
properly influences the trial jury is prej- 
udicial publicity. It was Chief Justice Field 
of Massachusetts who recognized in 1899 
that— 

“It is an inevitable perversion of the 
proper administration of justice to attempt 
to influence the judge or jury in the de- 
termination of a cause pending before them 
by statements outside of the court room, and 
not 1 the presence of the parties, which may 
be false, and even if they are true are in law 
not admissible in evidence.” (Telegram 
Newspaper Co..v. Commonwealth, 172 Mass. 
294, 300, 52 N. E. 445, 447.) 

In 1923, Justice Holmes wrote for the 
United States Supreme Court that a state 
criminal conviction could not stand if the 
courtroom had been dominated by a mob, 
so that the trial had been “a mask” and 
that “counsel, jury and judge were swept 
to the fatal end by an irresistible wave of 
public passion.” Moore v. Dempsey, 261 U.S. 
86, 91. In 1961, the Court in Irvin v. Dowd, 
366 U.S. 717, extended this philosophy from 
mob control of the courtroom to the less 
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tangible atmosphere of prejudice caused by 
publicity in newspapers and on radio and 
television. In the Irvin case the Court, set- 
ting aside an Indiana murder conviction, 
held that the defendant had been denied 
due process of law because adverse publicity 
had prejudiced the jury against him. To 
the reader of modern newspapers, the pattern 
would not seem unfamiliar; the defendant 
had been called a mad-dog killer” by news- 
papers in the six months preceding his trial, 
and press releases from the Evansville police 
officials had revealed his confession to six 
local murders. In a sharp concurring opin- 
ion, Justice Frankfurter discussed the gen- 
eral problems of press coverage of criminal 
charges before trial and stated, 

“Not a term passes without this court being 
importuned to review convictions, had in 
States throughout the country, in which 
substantial claims are made that a jury 
trial has beer distorted because of infiam- 
matory newspaper accounts—too often, as 
in this case, with the prosecutor's collabora- 
tion—exerting pressures upon potential 
jurors before trial and even during the 
course of trial, thereby making it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to secure a jury 
capabl- of taking in, free of prepossessions, 
evidence submitted in open court. Indeed 
such extraneous influences, in violation of 
the decencies guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, are sometimes so powerful that an 
accused is forced, as a practical matter, to 
forego trial by jury.” (366 U.S. at 730.) 

In any pending criminal case, publication 
of the alleged confession or admission of fact 
bearing upon the guilt of the accused is prej- 
udicial to the rights of the defendant unless 
and until these have been admitted as evi- 
dence in court. Mr. Justice Jackson has com- 
mented: “It is hard to imagine a more prej- 
udicial influence than a press release by the 
officer of the court charged with defendants’ 
custody stating that they had confessed, 
and here just such a statement, unsworn to, 
unseen, uncross-examined and uncontra- 
dicted, was conveyed by the press to the jury.” 
(Shepherd v. Florida, 341 U.S. 50, 52 (1951) .) 

Modern communications media have ex- 
acerbated this difficulty. In 1963, the United 
States Supreme Court reviewed a Louisiana 
trial held after the defendant’s alleged con- 
fession to the sheriff had been taped and 
shown to the community on television three 
times prior to the trial. Mr. Justice Stewart, 
characterizing the process as “kangaroo court 
proceedings,” stated for the Court: 

“For anyone who has ever watched tele- 
vision the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
this spectacle, to the tens of thousands of 
people who saw and heard it, in a very real 
sense was Rideau's trial—at which he pleaded 
guilty to murder. Any subsequent court 
proceedings in a community so pervasively 
exposed to such a spectacle could be but a 
hollow formality.” 

“Due process of law in this case required 
a trial before a jury drawn from a community 
of people who had not seen and heard 
Rideau's televised interview.“ (Rideau v. 
Louisiana, 373 U.S. 723, 726-7 (1963) .) 

A second prejudicial area is the publication 
of the criminal record of the accused pending 
trial. Not until the accused is convicted or 
takes the stand in his own defense is his crim- 
inal record properly taken into account and 
then only for limited purposes (and, where 
the jury is involved, under careful instruc- 
tions from the court). Yet, by publishing 
the defendant's record, the news media tend 
to prejudice the minds of the jury against 
him and thus undermine his fundamental 
right to a fair trial. 

In Commonwealth v. Crehan, 345 Mass. 609, 
188 N.E. 2d 923 (1963), the presiding judge, 
in the lobby prior to the drawing of a jury, 
ordered reporters to make no mention in 
ensuing stories of the criminal records of the 
defendants. A newspaper published an arti- 
cle regarding the judge's statement. Said 
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the Supreme Judicial Court, reversing the 
conviction: 

“The articles * * * directly interfered 
with the judicial process. The viola- 
tions * * * did precisely the harm which 
the instruction was designed to prevent; the 
articles which embodied them were a ‘threat 
or menace to the integrity of the [jury] trial.’ 
(Craig v. Harney, Sheriff, 331 U.S. 367, 377.“ 
345 Mass. at 612.) 

Opinions as to the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, published in the newspaper, 
whether self-generated or issued by the pros- 
ecuting authorities or defense counsel, may 
add up to prejudicial publicity. The use of 
labels—“killer,” “hoodlum,” robber“ —18 
widespread; noted above is the case of Irvin 
v. Dowd in which the press had tagged the 
accused as a “mad-dog killer.” The well- 
known Sheppard case, now awaiting decision 
before the Supreme Court, involved (along 
with much else in the way of abuses) re- 
peated per, radio and television in- 
timations of the defendant's guilt which, at 
least in the judgment of the federal district 
court, fatally infected the proceedings with 
unfairness. (See Sheppard v. Maxwell, 231 
F. Supp. 37 (S.D.O. 1964), reversed, 346 F. 2d 
107 (6th Cir. 1965), cert. granted 382 U.S. 916 
(1965).) Examples such as these constrain 
one to agree with Mr. Justice Jackson that 
“trial by newspaper” can be “one of the worst 
menaces to American justice.” 

Similar conclusions apply to press state- 
ments as to expected testimony of witnesses 
in a pending case. This type of material may 
never be admitted in the courtroom, would 
be subject to cross-examination if admitted, 
and would be hemmed in by judicial safe- 

which do not exist in the publications 
of what witnesses will testify. If the prom- 
ised evidence fails to materialize or is 
rejected by the court, the presentation of it 
to the jury by the indirect methods of pub- 
licity can be prejudicial. It tends to make 
a mockery of the actual trial, and to cheapen 
the opinion of the public regarding the in- 
tegrity and effectiveness of the courts. As 
one judge has stated, “Evidence is for the 
consideration of the court and jury and not 
for the public. In the first place the evidence 
may be inadmissible and, even though ad- 
missible, it may be wholly unconvincing or 
its effect may be entirely eliminated by proof 
which follows. If the public believes the 
proposed evidence to be true, when in fact it 
is not, it may view the ultimate decision of 
the case as unjust, especially when it does not 
learn that the proposed evidence either failed 
to materialize or fell flat.” (Quoted in Phil- 
lips and McCoy, op, cit. supra, p. 170.) 

During the trial itself, the same principles 
would be applicable to such other prejudicial 
publicity as comments upon evidence already 
introduced or any statement of matter which 
has been excluded from evidence by the court 
at the trial or any comment as to the credi- 
bility of any witness at the trial. The right 
of a newspaper to report the trial of a case 
in open court is not absolute, and it “gives 
neither to a newspaper nor to an individual 
the right ot prejudge a case, or to misstate 
it, or to hold up to scorn or ridicule, either 
directly or by natural implication from his 
language, a party who is pursuing his legal 
remedies in court.“ (Brown v. Providence 
Telegram Pub. Co., 25 RI. 117, 119, 54 Atl. 
1061, 1062 (1903) (a case involving a post-trial 
suit for defamation and particularly the de- 
fendant-newspaper’s claim of privilege to 
report court proceedings) .) 

How can an accused receive a fair trial 
before an impartial jury if the jurors’ minds 
have been poisoned by one-sided, often er- 
roneous, opinions published by news media 
or released by a party in the case? How can 
the accused be given a fair trial on the evi- 
dence before the court when the jurors have 
already been fully exposed to unsworn, un- 
contradicted opinions, confessions, prior rec- 
ords, and conclusions which are inadmissible 
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in court? If a private person were to mail 
a letter to a juryman telling the juror that 
he knows that the defendant is guilty or 
has committed other crimes or has confessed, 
it is clear that there would not be a fair 
trial. But is there any distinction between 
such a letter and the printed letter in the 
newspaper or a radio or TV story over the 
airwaves? 

All the above actions produce an un- 
seemly battle of publicity in which the pub- 
lic takes the case from the jury and ignores 
the accepted rules of evidence which apply 
in court. If a judgment should be that 
which the law and the evidence demands 
and not what the public may demand, then 
publicity which is prejudicial to this result 
should be eliminated. 

What about the right to a “public” trial 
guaranteed in the sixth amendment? This 
right has been held to be for the benefit of 
the accused. (People v. Jelke, 308 N.Y. 56, 
123 N. E. 2d 769 (1954); see also Phillips and 
McCoy, op. cit. supra, p. 186.) “The public 
trial exists because of the aversion which 
liberty-loving people had toward secret trials 
and proceedings. That is the reason our 
courts are open to the public, not because 
the framers wanted to provide the public 
with recreation.” Mr. Justice Douglas, 
‘quoted in Lewis, op. cit. supra. Of course, 
as was noted in the concurring opinion of 
the Chief Justice in Estes v. Teras, 381 U. S. 
532 (1965), benefits may flow from a public 
trial beyond preventing the use of a court 
as an instrument to persecute a given ac- 
cused. But— 

“The guarantee of a public trial confers no 
special benefit on the press, the radio in- 
dustry or the television industry. A public 
trial is a necessary component of an accused's 
right to a fair trial and the concept of pub- 
lic trial cannot be used to defend conditions 
which prevent the trial process from pro- 
viding a fair and reliable determination of 
guilt.” (381 U. S. at 583.) 

The press claim of a public “right to know” 
stands on no better footing when it is urged 
as a consideration to which all else must be 
subordinated. Surely the Estes case demon- 
strates this. There, substantial portions of 
the proceedings against Estes were televised, 
including live coverage of a two-day hearing 
on defense motions, opening and closing 
arguments by the state and the return of the 
verdict, as well as soundless videotaping of 
other aspects of the trial. The Court met 
headon the contention that the question 
before it was resolved by the fact “that the 
public has a right to know what goes on in 
the courts.” Acknowledging that the public 
has a right to be informed about court pro- 
ceedings, the Court nonetheless found that 
the tendency toward unfairness inherent in 
such televised coverage (even, be it noted, 
in the absence of any showing of actual prej- 
udice) was sufficient to tip the scales in 
favor of reversal, at least in a case of con- 
siderable notoriety. To assert a “right to 
know,” then, is simply to articulate in a 
catch phrase one important interest to be 
considered; the countervailing interest in 
fair trial persists and may well prevail. 

The words of Justice Frankfurter remain 
apt: 

“This Court has not yet decided that the 
fair administration of criminal justice must 
be subordinated to another safeguard of our 
constitutional system—freedom of the press 
properly conceived. The Court has not yet 
decided that, while convictions must be re- 
versed and miscarriages of justice result be- 
cause the minds of jurors or potential jurors 
were poisoned, the poisoner is constitutional- 
ly protected in plying his trade.” (Irwin v. 
Dowd, 366 U. S. at 730.) 

v. 
Various legal remedies to solve the prob- 


lem of prejudicial publicity have been used 
in this country. The technique of setting 
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aside past convictions because of the adverse 
influence of publicity has obvious and ser- 
ious deficiencies, for it requires a costly new 
trial many years after the event with the 
likelihood that the rights of the defendant 
and of the state have been jeopardized 
by scattered witnesses and evidence. In ad- 
dition, consider the accused who has been de- 
prived of his liberty and put to a tremendous 
and avoidable ordeal and expense; if, in fact, 
he has been convicted as a result of unfair 
publicity, a later reversal is a moral victory 
only. Curative instructions by the judge are 
also open to question, for according to Jus- 
tice Jackson, the notion that court instruc- 
tions can be counted upon to cure prejudice 
is known by “all practicing lawyers .. . 
to be an unmitigated fiction.” A change of 
venue or a delay in the trial also invove 
these same practical difficulties as well as the 
problem of whether an impartial tribunal 
can be obtained from a community where 
prejudicial pre-trial publicity has been dis- 
seminated on a widespread basis by mass 
media. Further, a change in venue is an 
exception to the defendant’s right to be 
tried in the locality where the crime was 
committed, while delays interfere with a 
defendant’s constitutional right to a speedy 
trial and may subject him to a prolonged 
period in jail without bail. 

Questioning of prospective jurors about 
prejudicial publicity is also defective. It in- 
volves the same problems as found in in- 
structions from the judge. Further, the at- 
torney runs the risk of antagonizing the jury 
by questioning its impartiality and high- 
lighting the publicity, while at the same 
time, he may be foreclosed by the prospective 
juror’s answer to the inquiry whether he can 
render an impartial verdict according to the 
evidence in spite of the sensational publicity 
in the mass media. If the juror who has 
formed an impression which he states can be 
overcome by the evidence is, in fact, seated, 
the effect is to reverse the normal rules of evi- 
dence involving a presumption of innocence 
for the accused in criminal cases and the 
burden of proof for the plaintiff in civil cases. 
To waive a jury trial, as suggested by some 
persons, would be sacrificing another funda- 
mental right to the problem of prejudicial 
publicity. In brief, then, the susceptibility 
of the mind to printed or “news” matter 
which adversely affects the rights of the de- 
fendants or litigants to a fair trial based on 
the rules of law cannot be overcome by the 
present legal remedies. For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the inadequacies of the present 
legal remedies, see the unpublished speech by 
Justice Bernard S. Meyer of the Supreme 
Court of New York before the Bar-Press sym- 
posium at Boston, Mass. (May 5, 1964). (See 
also Goldfarb, Ensuring Fair Trials, The New 
Republic, Feb. 1964, p. 11.) 

In England, the British, with no written 
constitution and no elected prosecutors, deal 
with the problem of all publicity in a crim- 
inal case in a clean-cut manner, They pun- 
ish for contempt of court virtually any pub- 
lication about the defendant in a criminal 
case before trial except the bare fact of his 
arrest, and they even punish criticisms of 
judges. Lurid news accounts of the arrest 
of the accused, statements by the police of 
confessions, a summary of the expected evi- 
dence against the defendant, his past record, 
and photographs of the accused before trial 
are regarded as unfairly prejudicial to the de- 
fendant’s right to a fair trial and are effec- 
tively forbidden by action of the courts 
through their contempt power. (See Good- 
hart, Newspapers and Contempt of Court in 
English Law, 48 Harv. L. Rev. 885 (1935); 
Appendix to statement by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter in Maryland v. Baltimore Radio Show, 
338 U.S. 912, 921 (1950).) In our country, 
however, where publicity has always been an 
essential part of our tradition, our written 
constitution guaranteeing the right of free- 
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dom of speech and press has restricted the 
power of the courts to punish as contempt, 
comments on pending cases unless the pub- 
lication presents a “clear and present dan- 
ger” of obstructing justice. (Craig v. Harney, 
supra; Pennekamp v. Florida, supra; Bridges 
v. California, supra.) 

Legislative proposals to curb prejudicial 
publicity have recently been made. Justice 
Bernard S. Meyer has proposed a statute ap- 
plicable to newspapermen, broadcasters, law- 
yers and others involved in criminal trials. 
(See Meyer, Are Additional Remedies Needed, 
Thirty-Ninth Report of the Judicial Council 
of Massachusetts, p. 47 (1963); and see 
speech noted supra.) It would flatly prohibit 
any disclosure as to the existence of a con- 
fession, of the defendant’s prior record and 
of similar damaging matters (unless they 
were brought out at the trial), and any ex- 
pression of opinion on the defendant's guilt 
or the credibility of evidence or witnesses. 
Other practices, which would be violations 
if the court found that they threatened 
substantial prejudice to justice, would in- 
clude interviews with victims of a crime, ap- 
peals to racial bias and publications of the 
names and addresses of the jurors. 

There have also been recent attempts to 
estabilsh self-imposed guidelines for the 
members of the bar and press. In Oregon, 
for example, the press and bar have agreed 
upon a statement of principles on the coy- 
erage of news in criminal cases. (See A.B.A. 
Coordinator (Nov. 1962 and March 1965).) 
In Massachusetts, a guide has been adopted 
by many daily and weekly newspapers, al- 
though not by the major Boston dailies. 
Much has been said and written, pro and 
con, about the efficacy of a generally appli- 
cable code of ethics setting “specific stand- 
ards of crime reporting which, while presery- 
ing complete freedom for the press, will also 
adequately safeguard the rights of an ac- 
cused.” The description is that of the then 
Supreme Court Justice, Arthur Goldberg, in 
his speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

Several other recent developments may 
lead to a workable solution to the difficult 
problem of prejudicial publicity in pending 
cases. Frank Stanton, President of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, has recom- 
mended that Brookings Institution, an in- 
dependent research and educational organi- 
bation, undertake the composition of a task 
force of leaders in law, journalism and gov- 
ernment to study and report on a voluntary 
intermedia code of fair practice to guide 
coverage of legislative and judicial proceed- 
ings as well as the pretrial detention of per- 
sons. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association has named a study group to 
probe the area of potential conflict between 
the first and sixth amendments. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, to implement the 
recommendations of the Warren Commission, 
has set up a panel of eleven nationally 
prominent lawyers and judges to serve as a 
Bar Advisory Committee on Fair Trial and 
Free Press; this committee, a part of the 
broad program to formulate minimum na- 
tional standards for the admitzistration of 
criminal justice, is considering the responsi- 
bilities of members of the bar, law enforce- 
ment officials, and mass media, as they relate 
to the preservation of fair trial and avoid- 
ance of prejudicial publicity. Its report is 
expected in the fall. 

One further solution has been recom- 
mended which mitigates constitutional ques- 
tions and conflicts relating to the free press. 
This includes control of attorneys and law 
enforcement agencies by bar associations and 
the courts. Dean Erwin Griswold, in recom- 
mending this solution, points to the funda- 
mental responsibility of the legal profession 
and calls for revision of Canon 20 of the 
Canons of Professional Ethics of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to effect a complete pro- 
hibition on any statements on pending cases 
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from the moment of the arrest until the 
ultimate completion of the trial; in addition, 
he suggests that the rule-making and con- 
tempt powers of the courts be used over the 
Police and law-enforcement officers. (Dean 
Griswold’s statement is printed in Harvard 
Today, Jan. 1965, pp. 9-13). The New Jersey 
Supreme Court has adopted a set of rules 
banning potentially prejudicial statements to 
the press by prosecutors, policemen and de- 
fense attorneys before and during criminal 
trial. (State v. Van Duyne, 43 N.J. 368, 204 
A. 2d 841 (1964).) The Philadelphia Bar 
Association has adopted a statement of pol- 
icy recommending that law enforcement of- 
ficers and lawyers be restricted substantially 
in their statements concerning criminal in- 
vestigations. A.B.A. Coordinator (Feb. 1965). 
The Standing Committee on Professional 
Ethics of the American Bar Association has 
been working on a revision of Canon 20 to 
help insure a fair and impartial trial. A.B.A. 
News, Dec. 15, 1964. Perhaps most significant 
is the 1965 Statement of Policy of the At- 
torney General of the United States concern- 
ing the release of information by Department 
of Justice personnel. (See 28 C.F.R. § 50.2 
(1965) .) 

In brief, solutions to the conflict between 
a free press and a fair trial are necessary, 
and as Professor Goldfarb has suggested, 

“Self-control by press and bar would go far 
to alleviate many of these problems. If the 
press does not control itself, it may find the 
courts doing so by extending the contempt 
power. Former Justice Frankfurter and 
others have recently suggested emulating the 
English contempt rule. If this is done, 
American courts should draw a careful dis- 
tinction between editorials and criticisms, 
and the reporting of ‘judicial’ facts like con- 
fessions and criminal records, giving the 
former an absolute First Amendment pro- 
tection. It is simpler for the bar to control 
its members than it is for the press. Lawyers 
are peculiarly susceptible to the disciplinary 
control of the bar and the courts. This 
power ought to be used to control lawyers’ 
complicity in pre-trial publicity. In the case 
of the district attorney, standard regulations 
could be drawn to control precisely the pub- 
lic information practices in all prosecutor's 
offices. This, along with rigid control of the 
private lawyer by the courts and bars, would 
go far to soothe this sore spot in the trial 
system.” Op. cit. supra at 14. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The rights of a free press and a fair trial 
are neither incompatible nor independent of 
each other. They must be reconciled for 
the benefit of our democratic society. We 
must eliminate prejudicial publicity in pend- 
ing cases not only to insure the capstone of 
our judicial system and our freedom but 
also to meet the test described by the late 
Justice Frankfurter: 

“Not the least significant test of the qual- 
ity of a civilization is its treatment of those 
charged with crime, particularly with of- 
fenses which arouse the passions of a com- 
munity. One of the rightful boasts of West- 
ern civilization is that the State has the 
burden of establishing guilt solely on the 
basis of evidence produced in court and 
under circumstances assuring all the safe- 
guards of a fair procedure.” (Irvin v. Dowd, 
366 U.S. at 729.) 


INTERSTATE TAXATION ACT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poot] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr.POOL. Mr. Speaker, Iam eagerly 
awaiting the results and revisions of the 
exhausting study now being completed 
by the Special Subcommittee on State 
Taxation of Interstate Commerce deal- 
ing with the establishment of guideposts 
for States and counties to follow in 
taxing multistate businesses. 

There are more than 3,000 State and 
local taxing jurisdictions in these 
United States. In many instances each 
of these jurisdictions has its own sepa- 
rate rules, exemptions, and rates. For 
small- and medium-size multistate busi- 
nesses, in particular, the cost of the 
paperwork alone to comply with the tax 
rules and regulations of these many 
jurisdictions is oppressive. 

It sometimes happens that a small 
multistate business is not able to keep 
up with the constantly changing and in- 
creasingly complex tax rules of a distant 
taxing authority and it finds itself be- 
ing held liable for many years of back 
taxes, plus penalties and interest, for 
which it may not really be liable and 
of which it was totally unaware until the 
State or local tax collector sent his no- 
tice. This liability for unknown back 
taxes can also arise under successful 
court action by a taxing authority to ex- 
tend its jurisdiction. Because of the 
hodgepodge of jurisdictional rules gov- 
erning State and local taxation of multi- 
state businesses, the same transaction 
or the same income can be taxed by more 
than one taxing authority and thus be 
subject to double or even triple taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, as we know this matter 
has been the subject of several years of 
careful study by the Special Subcommit- 
tee on State Taxation of Interstate Com- 
merce under the able chairmanship of our 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Epwin E. WILLIS. This spe- 
cial subcommittee was established pur- 
suant to the mandate of Public Law 86- 
272 and has been engaged for over 5 
years in trying to bring some common- 
sense to this broad and complex legal 
maze. In 1961 and 1962 the special sub- 
committee held hearings at which busi- 
nessmen and tax administrators from all 
parts of the country explained the prob- 
lems resulting from the present variety 
of State and local income taxes and sales 
and use taxes. These hearings formed 
the basis of an extensive four volume re- 
port by the special subcommittee and 
Was accompanied by H.R. 11798 intro- 
duced by Chairman WILLIs on October 
22, 1965. From January to May of this 
year the special subcommittee has heard 
over 100 witnesses, representing both 
taxpayers and tax collectors, on the sub- 
ject matter of H.R. 11798. The special 
subcommittee and its staff is now hard 
at work on revising H.R. 11798 and I 
know will come up with the kind of solu- 
tions which this problem deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, I am anxious to see this 
burdensome problem solved in a manner 
which will promote the common market 
of these United States and eliminate un- 
necessary barriers to the free flow of 
interstate commerce between our States. 
The degree to which we can keep unfet- 
tered the free flow of commerce through- 
out the United States determines the 
health of our economy at every level— 
local, regional, and national. What this 
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legislation will do is in keeping with this 
fundamental and basic objective. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
HAWAII 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] may extend 
her remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, Hawaii's 
State government, although the young- 
est in the Nation, has been among this 
country’s leaders in comprehensive plan- 
ning for economic development and 
growth. 

The results of this farsighted ap- 
proach by the government led by Gov. 
John A. Burns have been most gratify- 
ing, and Hawaii presently is in a period 
of spectacular economic and commercial 
advancement. 

Among the leaders in this wise and 
productive effort has been the State di- 
rector of planning and economic devel- 
opment, Dr. Shelley M. Mark. Recently, 
Dr. Mark outlined Hawaii's achieve- 
ments and goals of recent years at an 
address at the annual San Diego, Calif., 
Maritime Day-World Trade Week com- 
memoration. 

I am most proud and happy to lay this 
record of achievement and outline of 
plans for the future for my State before 
a colleagues and the Nation at this 

me: 

HAWAII AND THE NEw PACIFIC ERA 
(Address at annual Maritime Day-World 

Trade Week celebration, San Diego, Calif., 

May 23, 1966, by Shelley M. Mark, director, 

Department of Planning and Economic De- 

velopment, State of Hawaii) 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, distin- 
guished citizens of San Diego, it is certainly 
a high honor to the State of Hawaii and a 
great personal privilege to be invited to speak 
at your Annual Maritime Day-World Trade 
Week festivities. Your prowess and progress 
in all types of maritime activities are well 
known to us in Hawaii. Since my arrival 
here, I have also been impressed with your 
tremendous hospitality and feeling of Aloha 
for Hawaii. As I left the airport I spotted a 
large sign which said “Welcome to the Hana- 
lei.” I was taken by car to my very fine 
accommodations at the Kona Kai Club, pass- 
ing the Kona Inn on the way. Those of you 
who have been to our islands know that 
Kona and Hanalei are two of our most spar- 
kling jewels. In fact, I am wondering who 
has borrowed what from whom? 

g of our Islands, of course the 
most noteworthy event in recent weeks has 
been the winning of the Kentucky Derby and 
the Preakness by a race horse named Kauai 
King. Although this horse has never been 
to our islands and we do not Lave racing, he 
has given us world-wide publicity that 
money cannot buy. 

At the risk of covering ground that may 
already be familiar to you, I would like to 
discuss some of the recent economic progress 
made in Hawaii, particularly since we at- 
tained statehood. As some of our Key eco- 
nomic indicators show, we have made sub- 
stantial progress in recent years. In 1965, 
our population was nearly three-quarters of 
& million people, representing a 17-percent 
growth since 1960. This compares with a 
national growth rate of 8 percent over the 
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same period. Our employed work-force in 
1965 was about one-third of our total popu- 
lation. 

This represented an increase of 13 percent 
over 1960, as compared with the national 
growth of 8 percent. On the other hand, our 
unemployment in 1965 was less than the 
national rate, slightly over 3 percent as com- 
pared with the national average of 4% per- 
cent in 1965. Our personal income in 1965 
was approximately $2 billion, representing 
a 38-percent increase since 1960, as compared 
with a 32-percent increase for the nation as 
a whole. Per capita income in Hawaii was 
almost $3,000 in 1965 which places it above 
the national average. Most of our other in- 
dicators have displayed similar tendencies. 

But more revealing than the figures alone 
are some of the factors underlying these re- 
cent growth rates. As is the case with San 
Diego, we rely very heavily on Federal ex- 
penditures for our basic economic support. 
In 1965, total Federal expenditures, both 
military and civilian, amounted to nearly 
8% billion or a 27-percent increase since 
1960. Secondly, our tourist industry con- 
tinues to grow at an exceedingly rapid rate. 
Visitor arrivals amounted to more than 
600,000 in 1965 or a 100-percent increase since 
1960. This is not hard to see in view of the 
unprecedented national prosperity that we 
have enjoyed, the increased leisure time at 
our disposal, the improvements in transpor- 
tation technology and the reduction in the 
cost of coming to Hawali, from the West 
Coast particularly. We fully expect a con- 
tinuation of these trends. 

Another encouraging feature of our recent 
economic development and one that tends 
to be under-rated, by the way, has been the 
increasing stability in our basic agricultural 
sectors, namely sugar and pineapple. This 
has been due to technological improvements, 
together with a continuing emphasis on re- 
search into new methods of production and 
new by-products, all of which has firmed up 
the staying power of these industries in the 
face of increasing market competition. The 
value of the production in these two sectors 
was about $300 million in 1965, and we ex- 
pect this level to be at least maintained in 
the next several years. 

Then, significant progress has been made 
in some of the newer growth sectors of our 
economy. The value of diversified manu- 
facturing has amounted to nearly $200 mil- 
lion, while the total volume of our foreign 
trade is about $140 million. It is still too 
early to place a price tag on our research and 
development industry, but with the prom- 
ising scientific developments at our Univer- 
sity, the increasing number of contracts that 
have been awarded to Hawali and the grow- 
ing interest of private industrial firms, we 
feel that we are nearing the take-off stage in 
this area. 

So basically, in recent years, our economy 
has proved adaptable to external changes 
while developing increasing internal strength 
and stability, at the same time. I am sure 
that you will detect considerable similarity 
with San Diego in experience if not in mag- 
nitude. Thus I believe our past performance 
has been entirely satisfactory. But what 
about the future? 

Certainly we cannot take things for 
granted. While we fully expect our economy 
to continue to grow and prosper, we do real- 
ize that it can be disrupted by factors be- 
yond our control. For example, the level of 
Federal expenditures is dependent upon 
changes in the international situation and 
on national policy decisions which may be 
made to counteract or adjust to such 
changes. These can lead to a continuation 
or acceleration of recent trends or, on the 
other hand, a wholesale disruption or dis- 
location of economic activity in the Islands. 
Our tourist industry has benefited from 
prosperity conditions on the Mainland and 
indeed throughout the world, from techno- 
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logical improvements in air transportation, 
and from increasing consumer preference 
for travel and recreation. We expect and 
hope that these favorable developments will 
continue, but there is no guarantee that this 
will be so. Political uncertainties. such as 
our share of the quota under the United 
States Sugar Act, can affect the well being 
of some of our basic industries in the future. 

Thus, the task that lies ahead of us is 
we must continue to strengthen our exist- 
ing economic bases and at the same time 
uncover new sources of income and employ- 
ment for our growing population. We real- 
ize that the time to plan and act is now, 
when times are good, rather than to wait 
for disaster or calamity to fall upon us. 

In our quest for new economic opportuni- 
ties, we are seeking to capitalize on our posi- 
tion in the middle of the Pacific and are 
focusing our attention on three major 
areas—foreign trade; research and develop- 
ment, particularly in oceanography, and ed- 
ucational and cultural interchange. 

Foreign trade is something familiar to all 
of you. Most of you are engaged in one or 
another aspect of it. While Hawall's for- 
eign trade has increased sharply in recent 
years, it is barely scratching the surface of 
the vastly increased trade crossing the Pa- 
cific, about $9 billion worth by last count. 
With the vigor of the present day economies 
of Japan, Taiwan, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and the rising aspirations in other de- 
veloping areas of Asia and the Pacific, we 
can hope for even greater growth in the fu- 
ture. Our problem is how to capitalize on 
our central Pacific location in order to par- 
ticipate more fully in this trade. Our ap- 
proach has been to put new emphasis on 
Hawali’s position as an intermediate point 
from which trans-Pacific trade may be serv- 
iced or facilitated. Thus, we are working 
to establish a new foreigr trade complex in 
Hawaii to provide facilities for the perform- 
ance of distribution services from the State 
with the potential for appropriate processing 
and trans-shipment activities. 

Next month, we will be opening our new 
Foreign Trade Zone which, ns you know, is 
a secured area into which merchandise can 
be brought without being subject to the 
United States Customs Laws. Within the 
Zone, this merchandise may be stored, 
handled, displayed, used for processing or 
manufacturing, and subsequently, imported 
into the customs area or shipped abroad. It 
is only at that point that the applicable 
customs duties are levied and the result is 
usually a considerable saving to the user of 
the Zone. We are regarding our Foreign 
Trade Zone as a public facility, much like 
any other port facility, whose purpose is not 
to be profitable in itself, but to afford the 
opportunity for private firms to exercise their 
initiative and ingenuity in their search for 
profit. We also visualize our Foreign Trade 
Zone as an educational venture out of which 
a greater community-wide interest in all 
sorts of foreign trade activities will be gen- 
erated. 

Our Trade Zone, then, is but the first step 
toward a Foreign Trade Complex in Hawaii, 
which could ultimately embrace expanded 
display and exhibition facilities, conference 
facilities, trade mission offices, and all other 
types of services and facilities catering to the 
Pacific trade. We see Hawaii as playing a 
major role in bringing together buyers and 
sellers from East and West, assisting in their 
trading and financial arrangements, and 
providing them with display, exhibition, and 
test market facilities. We welcome the full 
participation of San Diego’s business com- 
munity in this effort. 

Hawaii is also looking to the ocean in yet 
another attempt to assure its future eco- 
nomic growth. I refer to our efforts to 
stimulate research and development activi- 
ties, with particular emphasis on oceanog- 
raphy and other endeavors that may be based 
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on the findings of scientific research. Our 
University of Hawaii has made very substan- 
tial progress in these areas. It is attracting 
both an outstanding faculty of scientific 
specialists, as well as an increasing share of 
research contracts. The State Administra- 
tion, under the dynamic leadership of Gov- 
ernor John A. Burns, has embarked on an 
intensified effort to call attention to Hawali'’s 
advantages and capabilities for oceanic re- 
search and science-based industry. The 
Navy, as well as other Federal agencies, has 
cooperated very closely in bringing about 
many of these new programs in our State. 
Our own business and industrial community 
has realized the potentials for economic 
growth in these areas and has participated 
closely in the advanced planning phases. All 
this is, of course, nothing new to San Diego, 
which for many years has been a pre-emi- 
nent center for all types of research and de- 
velopment activities. This is mainly an in- 
dication of the close affinity between our two 
areas in still another area of economic ac- 
tivity. 

I have mentioned educational and cultural 
interchange as a third area holding promise 
for the future growth of Hawaii. It may 
come as a surprise that such activities should 
be regarded as a basis for economic growth. 
However, I believe we do have a rather unique 
role to play. As some of you may know, there 
has been established a federally-supported 
institution located at the University of Ha- 
wail, known as the East-West Center. This 
Center provides scholarships and fellowships 
for students from both the East and the West. 
It offers technical training facilities for the 
technicians and officials of the emerging 
countries of Asia and the Pacific. It offersa 
meeting ground, conference facilities, and a 
research library for senior specialists from 
these countries. But most of all, it provides 
an environment, in an area noted for its racial 
harmony, for people of different educational, 
cultural, and national backgrounds to come 
together, to work, study, train, and research, 
to develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of different points of view and ultimately 
to provide the basis for the solution of mu- 
tually pressing problems, 

However, the East-West Center can succeed 
in its mission only as the University of Ha- 
wail progresses. With this in mind, both the 
State Administration and the State Legisla- 
ture of Hawaii have wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the University through generous capi- 
tal and operating budget appropriations and 
in many other ways. The University has de- 
veloped strength and capability not only in 
the physical sciences, but also in the social 
sciences, the arts and the humanities, thus 
providing the needed educational comple- 
ment for the broader cultural and technical 
interchange purposes of the East-West Cen- 
ter. The University of Hawaii in its own 
right has supervised and conducted impor- 
tant international programs in conjunction 
with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Peace Corps, the United Nations, 
and the Trust Territories. The Hawaiian 
community itself must be considered a prime 
resource in our nation’s efforts to achieve 
mutual understanding with the peoples and 
countries of Asia and the Pacific. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Ha- 
waii can assure its future economic growth 
by full and ingenuous participation in the 
three programs that I have mentioned. 
However, in each of these, Hawail, with its 
unique assets, its strategic central Pacific lo- 
cation, its multi-racial population, its appre- 
ciation of education and science, its world- 
wide business orientation, and its Aloha 
spirit, has an even greater mission to under- 
take. In carrying out this mission, which I 
have already alluded to and which I shall 
elaborate upon, we must exercise foresight 
and initiative and take imaginative action. 
But this is something that we cannot do 
alone or in large part. 
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There is much to be gained by cooperative 
and collaborative efforts with other areas, 
particularly those displaying interests and 
embarking on programs similar to ours. This 
I have already found in my very brief asso- 
ciation with the city of San Diego. 

Some of you may know of efforts previ- 
ously launched to establish a sister-city rela- 
tionship between our two areas. I believe 
such a concept to be valid. But without 
concrete and productive follow-through, it 
can very easily degenerate into a mere 
propaganda exercise or become meat for the 
political meat grinder. So rather than a 
mere waving of slogans or exchange of official 
courtesy calls, might I suggest this course of 
action—that all agencies, institutions, com- 
panies, and individuals in our respective 
areas, who have mutual interests and con- 
cerns, make preliminary contact, arrange 
periodic meetings, and agree on areas where 
cooperative endeavors can be worked out. 

As a starting point, may I suggest that 
efforts be launched to increase the flow of 
trade between our two areas through the ex- 
change of specific information on trading 
and investment opportunities. Secondly, 
those agencies and individuals who are al- 
ready engaged in providing services to both 
areas, such as shipping, freight forwarding, 
financing, marketing and distribution, 
should consider further how they might as- 
sist in the expansion of this trade. I am 
sure that we in Hawaii have much to learn 
from the superior port development program 
that is being carried out in San Diego. 

Third, as I mentioned at the beginning, I 
am pleased to see the Hawaiian atmosphere 
that has crept into your resort development 
and I think this promises a continued ex- 
pansion in the flow of visitors between our 
two areas. For while we have high hopes 
for the growth of foreign trade and R&D 
activities, we are not unmindful of the 
present day significance of our tourist indus- 
try. Along these lines I would like to see an 
early institution of direct air service between 
San Diego and our Islands. This objective 
was nearly attained in previous years and I 
don’t think we ought to let any possibilities 
die. 

In the fleld of research and development 
activities, the pre-eminence of the Scripps 
Institution, your aircraft and electronics in- 
dustries and your outstanding educational 
institutions has been long established. The 
University of Hawaii in its research program 
would certainly do well to engage in co- 
operative efforts with Scripps. For example, 
joint oceanic research projects could be de- 
vised, utilizing the vast continental shelf 
areas that are readily accessible to you and 
the deep water areas that are close to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Much fruitful scientific 
information, some of it with rather immedi- 
ate economic application, can be produced 
through this collaborative approach. 

Finally, along these lines, there is one 
great scientific project where we have an im- 
mediate mutuality of interest. I refer, of 
course to Project Mohole, a project of tre- 
mendous scientific significance, where it is 
intended that drillings be conducted on the 
floor of the ocean to extract samples from 
the inner core of the earth and obtain in- 
formation as to the earth's origin, its move- 
ments, and relationships to its environment. 
As you may know, the drillings are to be 
carried out on the floor of the ocean just 
north of the Hawaiian Islands and as I'm 
sure you are aware, the tremendous plat- 
form, from which the oceanic experiments 
are to be carried out, is being constructed 
in your San Diego shipyards. However, this 
project is presently in great jeopardy be- 
cause of the action of the House in cutting 
out the necessary funds from the budget 
of the National Science Foundation. We in 
Hawaii are making every possible effort to see 
that the necessary funds are restored by the 
United States Senate and that the Congress 
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will see fit to go along with the restoration. 
We are pleased that President Johnson has 
made such a strong statement on behalf of 
the Mohole Project and that Governor 
Brown of California and Governor Burns of 
Hawali are pressing so vigorously for its res- 
toration. I am sure that many prominent 
San Diegans have exerted their influence on 
behalf of this project, and I am hopeful that 
many more will emphasize its importance to 
their Congressmen. For it is out of such 
pragmatic efforts that a true and lasting 
cooperative relationship between our two 
areas can be affirmed. 

As I have said previously, there is a new 
challenge that areas such as ours must face 
realistically and cooperatively. This is the 
challenge of the new era of the Pacific. 
Make no mistake of it: the Pacific era has 
arrived, and it has exposed an amazing lack 
of knowledge and direction in coping with 
its attendant problems. For almost all of 
our history, our country has been oriented 
toward the East and toward the Atlantic 
community. But now, the Pacific era has 
emerged, bringing with it the disruption of 
Viet Nam, the enigma of Communist China, 
the uncertainties of Indonesia. We have 
found ourselves as a Nation, not quite pre- 
pared to cope with these new problems. 
There is much that needs to be learned and 
much that needs to be done. 

But in facing up to these challenges, there 
is much that can be done. There is not 
only the vast potential for greatly expanded 
trade and investment, but also the opportu- 
nity to assist in the economic development 
of other nations without impeding neces- 
sary social changes and with full recognition 
of the dignity of the individual. Thus, it is 
up to us, the states and areas which face 
westward to the Pacific, to take the lead in 
reshaping our national outlook, in refocus- 
ing our national policies, in redirecting our 
national energies and in redefining our na- 
tional educational purposes, so that as a na- 
tion we may be better equipped to meet 
the challenges of the new Pacific era. 

The people of Hawaii are fully cognizant 
of the magnitude of this task. We shall do 
our part. We seek your assistance and guid- 
ance in meeting our mutual responsibilities 
in the days ahead. 


PLAYGROUND LIGHT DRIVE 
A SUCCESS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HELstosk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
drive to provide temporary lighting at 
47 Washington playgrounds has become 
@ success. 

The Washington Post had carried the 
story that the goal has been reached and, 
in fact, has gone over the top. 

I am proud of the fact that a corpora- 
tion from my congressional district has 
made, what is thought to be, one of the 
largest single contributions to this light- 
ing program. This installation of light- 
ing equipment will not be of the tempo- 
rary nature advocated for the Washing- 
ton playgrounds. Its equipment will be 
a permanent feature and will add greatly 
to the reduction of juvenile delinquency 
in the area served by the Rosedale Rec- 
reation Center, where these lights of the 
Duro-Test Corp., the country’s fourth 
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largest manufacturer of light bulbs, will 
be installed. 

This North Bergen, N.J., corporation, 
with a long record of interest in combat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, can be credited 
with a major assist in Vice President 
HUBERT M. Humpnrey’s campaign to 
provide lighting for playgrounds in the 
District of Columbia. 

The 60 fluomeric brand lamps repre- 
sent the latest advance in outdoor flood- 
lighting technology. By combining fiu- 
orescent, incandescent, and mercury- 
vapor elements in one unit, the lamps 
provide high intensity and very long life 
at long lower electrical cost. Duro-Test 
officials estimate that with average use 
the lamps will last at least 5 years. The 
fixtures for the lamps were formerly in 
use at Griffith Stadium, once home of 
baseball’s Washington Senators and 
football's Redskins. 

The fluomeric lamps are earmarked for 
use at the Rosedale Recreation Center, 
17th and Gale Streets NE., Washington. 
With the installation of the lamps, the 
Rosedale ball field will have one of the 
most modern lighting systems available 
anywhere. 

In order to insure efficient use of the 
new lamps, Duro-Test technicians 
worked closely with District officials in 
planning the layout of the Rosedale fa- 
cility and in testing the lamps in the 
Griffith Stadium fixtures. 

The Duro-Test Corp. has pioneered in 
the promotion of modern lighting for 
outdoor recreational facilities and the 
establishment of nighttime recreational 
programs for youth. A leader in this 
effort has been the company vice presi- 
dent, Herbert A. Anderson. Mr. Ander- 
son is chairman of a committee com- 
posed of members of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association which 
is interested in promoting, on a nation- 
wide basis, lighting campaigns for play- 
grounds, ball fields, and other amateur 
recreational facilities. 

In 1963, Duro-Test and Mr. Anderson 
worked closely with the Sports Boosters 
Club of Leonia, N.J., in establishing a 
summer basketball league for teenagers 
in the northern New Jersey suburban 
area. The club was concerned about the 
lack of planned summer activities for the 
community’s high school students. 

The program was made possible with 
the cooperation of the fathers of Leonia 
and Duro-Test Corp. in establishing a 
lighted field for these basketball games. 
It is a prototype of a major trend—the 
turning to nighttime summer sports 
activities as an outlet for youth, in a 
growing campaign to combat juvenile 
delinquency and vandalism. Cities 
across the country are in the throes of 
similar efforts. Among the places where 
playground lighting projects are being 
carried forward are Philadelphia, Dallas, 
Staten Island, Albuquerque, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; Carbondale, II.; and Pine 
Grove, Pa. Cities in which new baseball 
park lighting for recreational leagues is 
in the works include Reading, Pa.; Long 
Beach, Calif.; Tacoma, Wash.; Frank- 
lin, Ind.; Linden, N.J; Chillicothe, Ohio; 
Fairmont, Ind.; Sonora, Calif.; Newton, 
III.; Mendota, II.; Payson, Utah; Linds- 
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borg, Kans.; Freeburg, II.; and Moore, 
Okla. 

To fulfill positive need of older teen- 
agers, high school, and college youths 
for wholesome evening activities, the 
Leonia Sports Boosters together with the 
Leonia Recreation Commission, set up 
the Leonia, N.J., summer basketball 
league in 1963. 

As a first step, the Boosters installed 
additional lighting. A new type of bulb 
called fluomerics was obtained from the 
manufacturer, Duro-Test Corp., whose 
vice president, Herbert A. Anderson, was 
a resident of the area. These lights won 
immediate approval due to their self- 
ballasting characteristics. The new 
lights screw directly into the old fixtures, 
eliminating the problem of installing ex- 
pensive ballasts and special wiring. The 
lamps carry a life rating of 16,000 hours. 
This means no lighting worries for many 
seasons to come. 


AMERICAN LEGION PARADE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Onsen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
the American Legion will have its 48th 
annual convention here in Washington, 
D.C., this year. This will be the first 
time in 12 years that the Capital City 
was chosen for this convention, As an 
integral part of the ceremonies which 
attend the business of the convention, 
the Legionnaires will stage the largest 
parade in the history of our Nation. 

A parade has a very significant place 
in building the spirit that is the essence 
of America. A parade exemplifies the 
spirit of life, the vigor, the cooperation, 
and the brotherhood that has made us a 
strong nation and will keep us this way. 
I have had a long and pleasant experi- 
ence with the American Legion, and I 
admire the conscientiousness and drive 
of the Legionnaires in their efforts to 
preserve in civilian life the values they 
struggled for in the military. The pa- 
rade which they will present on August 
29 is a moving, living symbol of these 
efforts and worth watching. Conse- 
quently, upon my own responsibility, un- 
solicited by any group, and in support 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Inu Morrison, I am intro- 
ducing this House concurrent resolution 
calling for a half holiday on the after- 
noon of August 29. This resolution is 
not novel; a similar resolution was 
passed in 1954 when the Legion last held 
their convention here. 

There are some who would say that 
this is a terrible waste of manpower, but 
since when is boosting morale and spirit 
and building the strength of a nation a 
waste of money? A man’s wages should 
be continued—we are not punishing any- 
body because the convention is to be here, 
quite the contrary. We are thankful 
that the Legion brings this opportunity 
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for us to join our old comrades and folks 
from back home in remembering the 
struggles of the past. 

Small communities all over the coun- 
try have made great efforts to send dele- 
gations to this couvention. They had a 
purpose—to show the people of the 
Capital and other Legionnaires that they 
remembered what happened in the 
struggle of the past; that they joined 
them and are now in sympathy and com- 
mon effort with the other veterans 
throughout the land. Surely the memory 
of the Congress, which has so much to 
do with the future, the present, and the 
past of our Nation, cannot have any 
shorter memory. 

Nothing was too good for the boys that 
went off to war in 1914 and 1941 and 
1945 and 1952; and we watched the 
parades then to give honor to the parad- 
ers, men going off to offer their lives on 
the field of battle for a nation which 
they knew would appreciate their sacri- 
fice—for all time. The men that are 
marching for the American Legion now 
are those who returned. Surely, their of- 
fering was as acceptable as the life of 
the man who died next to me on a Navy 
cruiser. Surely their efforts now, their 
interest and concern with the welfare 
of our Nation, is worthy of similar honor. 

We spend billions to put a man on the 
moon; we spend billions in aiding the 
poor, and the reasons for all this are go- 
ing to be exemplified here in the Capital 
on August 29 as they have not been ex- 
emplified for some time. I think we 
should give a little of ourselves, balance 
the values, and realize that all these mil- 
lions and billions are wasted unless we 
give to every American the chance to 
see the fruit of his labor—to observe a 
ceremony which embodies the spirit of 
all he works for. t 

Occasionally, we are told that Amer- 
icans are degenerating, scorning patriot- 
ism and the flag, becoming egotistical, 
fearful, and discontent human beings 
who would rather be Red than dead. I 
feel this image is inaccurate. I think 
the Americans do appreciate what our 
fighting men have done in the past and 
the traditions which veterans continue to 
fight for now. Ido not think the Amer- 
ican people are unappreciative. To me it 
is a source of inspiration to know that 
the young people on my staff want to go 
see this parade. To me it is an answer 
to those iconoclastic critics of our society 
that American youth and American 
populace are stirred and reverent at the 
sight of a flag and the sight of a thou- 
sand marching men. I think this is a 
great patriotic occasion and a chance 
for the Government to show its em- 
ployees, the veterans and the rest of the 
Nation that our memory is not short, 
that we care, and we respond to the 
activities and efforts of those in the Na- 
tion that gave and will yet be called upon 
to give so much. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER NORWOOD 
REPORTS TO U.N. TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last week of June, I and three of our 
colleagues, Representatives BURTON of 
California, BINGHAM, and MORTON, at- 
tended sessions of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council, while our Ambas- 
sador to the Trusteeship Council, 
Eugenie Anderson; High Commissioner 
Wiliam R. Norwood; special adviser to 
the U.S. delegation, Francis Nuuan of 
Yap, a Member of the Congress of Micro- 
nesia, and others, reviewed the past 
year’s progress in the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. I am happy to in- 
clude in the Record the opening state- 
ment presented by High Commissioner 
Norwood. 

The statement follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL BY THE HONORABLE 
WiLram R. Norwoop, HIGH COMMISSIONER 
OF THE TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 
IsLANDS, JUNE 27, 1966 
Mr. President, this is the first time I have 

had the honor and the privilege of serving 
as the Special Representative of the Admin- 
istering Authority. I look forward to re- 
ceiving the comments and recommendations 
of the members of this body, many of whom 
have visited the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands and know from first hand ob- 
servation the magnitude and complexity of 
the problems that exist in our widely 
scattered island area. 

My immediate connection with the admin- 
istration of the Territory necessarily is lim- 
ited since I became Deputy High Commis- 
sioner only some six weeks ago. At that time 
I also began to serve as Acting High Commis- 
sioner and I would like at this time to ex- 
press my appreciation to my predecessor, the 
Honorable M. W. Goding, who had the privi- 
lege of appearing before this body on five 
previous occasions. Prior to my appoint- 
ment, I had the opportunity of discussing 
with him the problems of the Trust Territory 
and I appreciate his friendly assistance dur- 
ing the brief period when our terms over- 
lapped. 

Our annual report which is before the 
Council provides detail on the period under 
review, July 1, 1964, to June 30, 1965. Inas- 
much as almost a year has elapsed since the 
latter date, I shall report on some of the 
significant events which have occurred since 
that time. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Our budget this past year, fiscal 1966, of 
17.5 million dollars enabled us to continue 
program expansion in elementary and sec- 
ondary education, in public health, in con- 
struction of facilities and in other major 
activities. Four years ago, increased appro- 
priations were sought from the U.S. Con- 
gress. The former statutory limitation on 
appropriations of 7½ million dollars was 
raised to a new authorization level of 1714 
million and for the past two years the U.S. 
Congress has granted our requests for appro- 
priations up to this new level. But as our 
programs expanded so did the needs of the 
Territory. It soon became evident that a 
bold new approach was essential if the Ter- 
ritory were to achieve acceptable levels of 
development in the political, economic and 
social spheres. Accordingly, a few weeks ago, 
the Department of the Interior submitted to 
the U.S. Congress a legislative proposal to 
authorize a multi-million dollar, five-year 
accelerated capital investment program for 
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the Trust Territory. This multi-million dol- 
lar investment would bolster health, educa- 
tion, water, power, and sewage services; pro- 
vide better air, ground and water transpor- 
tation; modernize and extend radio and tele- 
phone communications; and establish suit- 
able buildings for executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Territorial Govern- 
ment. The U.S. Congress presently has this 
proposal under consideration. 

Along with the request to provide a 
stepped-up construction program, the new 
legislation calls for removing the present 
ceiling of $17.5 million a year for civil gov- 
ernment operations. Under the new pro- 
posal, Trust Territory operating budgets 
would increase proportionally with proven 
need and ability to carry out essential ex- 
panded programs. 

Simultaneously with accelerated programs 
in various areas of development will be the 
infusion into the Territory within the next 
few months of some 400-500 Peace Corps 
Volunteers. Recruitment of volunteers for 
work in the Territory has been underway on 
over 60 college campuses throughout the 
United States for the past two months. An 
unprecedented response resulted in more 
than 2,700 applicants in the first month. 
Among these were over 100 volunteers who 
had previously served in the Peace Corps in 
various parts of the world. 

The first phase of the Peace Corps proposal 
calls for 400 volunteers to go to work in the 
Territory by this coming October, 1966. The 
first and largest group will be elementary 
school teachers and community development 
workers. This division will consist of approx- 
imately 180 elementary school teachers and 
18 secondary school teachers. There will also 
be at least three experienced former Peace 
Corps Community Development workers per 
district to assist with community develop- 
ment projects for the local communities, 

The second largest group of volunteers will 
be assigned to the public health area and 
will consist of some 80 health aides, 11 
nurses, 6 pharmacists, 6 lab technicians; 3 
X-ray technicians. The health workers still 
make local surveys aimed at helping to con- 
trol such diseases as tuberculosis and lep- 
rosy; they will teach health education in 
the schools and to adults and will work on 
various community health projects. The 
nurses, pharmacists, lab and X-ray tech- 
nicians will be assigned to district and sub- 
district hospital units to upgrade present 
Micronesian technicians. 

Group Three will be in public works and 
will provide a mixed cadre of engineers, 
architects, surveyors and urban planners to 
supply planning and engineering support for 
a variety of construction projects from water 
catchments to docking facilities. It will be 
a relatively small group, starting with ap- 
proximately 12 civil engineers, 18 surveyors, 
and 6 architects/planners. 

The fourth group will be assigned to pub- 
lic administration and will include 6 lawyers 
and 6 small-business advisors to assist with 
business development in each district. 

The second phase of the Peace Corps proj- 
ect provides for volunteers in such fields as 
agricultural extension, credit union and co- 
operative development; more secondary and 
elementary school teachers; additional vol- 
unteers in public health, especially for im- 
munization teams serving remote outer 
island areas; and volunteers with experience 
in radio broadcasting and communications, 

Paramount in the use of Peace Corps Vol- 
unteers will be the underlying principle of 
supplementing the activities of administra- 
tive employees—not replacing them. Areas 
for special focus will be in the outer islands 
and villages away from the district center. 
The volunteers, who are coming to the Terri- 
tory at the express invitation of the Micro- 
nesian people, will provide ‘middle-level 
manpower”. Their aid is expected to add 
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thrust to all aspects of social, economic and 
political growth, especially in the areas away 
trom the district centers. 

Several important appointments were 
made in keeping with our policy of placing 
qualified Micronesians in senior administra- 
tive positions. Mr. Dwight Heine of the 
Marshalls, was named District Administrator 
of the Marshall Islands. He is the first 
Micronesian to be appointed head of a dis- 
trict administration. 

Mr. Leo Falcam’s appointment as acting 
district administrator for Ponape is the most 
recent example of this trend. 

Mr. Kaleb Udui of Palau, formerly Assist- 
ant Attorney General at Trust Territory 
Headquarters, was chosen by the Congress 
of Micronesia to be Legislative Counsel for 
the Congress. Mr. Udui was the first Micro- 
nesian to receive a law degree and it is espe- 
cially fitting that the important post of 
Legislative Counsel went to a leading Micro- 
nesian. 

In the Marianas, Mr. Frank Ada, former 
Political Affairs Officer, was promoted to the 
post of Assistant District Administrator for 
Public Affairs. Four of our six districts now 
have Micronesians serving in the posts of 
Assistant District Administrators. At Head- 
quarters, Mr. Eusebio Rechucher, former 
Economic Development Officer, became Dep- 
uty Assistant Commissioner for Resources 
and Development. 

Mr. Koichi L. Wong, a graduate of the 
University of New Mexico in 1965 with a B.S. 
degree in Civil Engineering, was appointed to 
the staff of the Headquarters Civil Engineer- 
ing Department. As has been noted at pre- 
vious session, the head of our Headquarters 
Political Development Department is a Mi- 
cronesian, as are the Assistant Director of 
Public Safety and the Assistant Public Infor- 
mation Officer. Two Micronesians serve as 
Assistant Treasurers in the Headquarters 
Department of Budget and Finance. 

The Headquarters Community Develop- 
ment Department has a senior Micronesian 
Community Development Advisor and the 
Women’s Interests Office is Micronesian. 

Mrs. Tosiwo Makayama and Mrs. Nick 
Bossy became the first Trukese women to 
run for public office and the first to be elect- 
ed to the Truk District Legislature. 

In the public health field, Miss Ulai Trudy 
Otobed of Palau became the first Micro- 
nesian woman medical officer and at the same 
time won recognition for her outstanding 
performance at the Fiji School of Medicine 
in Suva. 

There are many Micronesians holding 
other senior executive and professional posi- 
tions throughout the Territory. Our Schol- 
arship and special training programs are in- 
creasing and more and more Micronesians 
are returning to the Territory to fill respon- 
sible positions. We shall continue to imple- 
ment the policy of placing qualified Micro- 
nesians in senior posts. 

A Social Security Plan for Trust Territory 
citizens is being studied and in November, 
1965, the Chief Actuary of the U.S. Social 
Security Administration, traveled through- 
out the Territory preparatory to making rec- 
ommendations on possibilities for eventual 
establishment of a Social Security System. 

The Micronesian Title and Pay Plan, which 
established position classification and pay 
rates for all positions occupied by Micro- 
nesian employees of the Trust Territory Gov- 
ernment also has been restudied. This study 
includes the relationship between grade lev- 
els and the skill requirement of positions, 
the extent of pay distinctions between steps 
within a grade, and qualification standards 
in selecting employees for all categories of 
positions. 

Further, in March of this year, a Task 
Force to develop proposals for Micronesian 
Civil Service Act was established in response 
to the Congress of Micronesia’s Joint Resolu- 
tion which requested the High Commissioner 
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to develop proposals for Civil Service regula- 
tions for Micronesian employees of the Trust 
Territory Government. 

EDUCATION 

The accelerated program in education con- 
tinued into its fourth year. Education de- 
velopment was marked chiefly by improve- 
ments in programming, planning, and in 
consolidating the gains made in the prior 
three years. It may be of interest to the 
Council, to note that Education Department 
operating expenditures, not including con- 
struction, rose from $963,272 in fiscal year 
1963 to some $3,765,500 for the year we are 
concluding. For the year under review, FY 
1965, some $3,500,000 was provided for Edu- 
cation programs, plus approximately $1,100,- 
000 for elementary, high school and dormi- 
tory construction. Additionally in FY 1965, 
private schools, mainly mission schools, spent 
$425,000 for school operation. 

During FY 1965, 213 elementary classrooms 
and 16 new high school classrooms were 
completed, and other new elementary school 
classrooms and additional high school class- 
rooms were placed under construction. 
Some 142 American teachers were on local 
elementary school staffs as compared to the 
123 of the previous years. 

Reprogramming on the elementary school 
level resulted in the addition of the 7th and 
8th grades in many of the public schools, 
thus affording educational opportunities for 
hundreds of pupils who otherwise would not 
have had an opportunity for schooling past 
the 6th grade. The addition of the Iith 
and 12th grades in some of the high schools 
afforded high school education for an addi- 
tional 700 students throughout the six 
districts. 

An event of considerable significance to 
the Territory's educational program was the 
inclusion of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands in the U.S. Elementary and 
Secondary School Act of 1965. Under this 
Act the Territory will add 40 additional 
elementary school teachers this fall to the 
local school staffs with all costs being sup- 
plied under the new law. The addition of 
these 40 additional elementary school teach- 
ers plus the Peace Corps Volunteer teachers 
should have a substantial impact on local 
elementary schools. 

An orientation program for the 40 new 
elementary teachers mentioned above will be 
conducted in cooperation with the East- 
West Center and the university of Hawaii 
this summer for a period of six weeks. 

For the year just concluding, FY 1966, 
there were 197 students on various govern- 
ment scholarships. For the school year 
which will open this autumn, there will be 
264 official government scholars: 36 in public 
health, 128 in various other professional 
fields, and 100 partial government scholar- 
ships in general fields. During the past year 
over 200 Micronesians took short-term re- 
fresher courses and on-the-job training 
through the Institute for Technical Inter- 
change of the East-West Center and under 
the Trust Territory administration. 

The year saw also an expansion in number 
of U.N. fellowships with seven Trust Terri- 
tory cltizens studying and observing, or pre- 
paring to do so, in professional activities in 
various countries abroad on United Nations 
Technical Assistance grants, UNESCO fellow- 
Ships or WHO fellowships. 

It should be noted that forty (40) Trust 
Territory citizens have been awarded United 
Nations fellowships to date. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


The creation and establishment of the 
Territory-wide legislature, the Congress of 
Micronesia, loomed large in the political 
sphere this past year. Accredited to the 
United States delegation and seated here to- 
day is Mr. Prancis Nuuan of Yap Islands. 
He is a member of the House of Delegates of 
the Congress. Some of you have met him 
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and I hope all of you will come to know him 
during the course of these meetings. He 
can, I am sure, give you first-hand informa- 
tion, his own views and those of the people 
he represents, regarding their attitudes, de- 
sires, and hopes for the Congress and their 
political future. 

The organization and rules of procedure 
of both houses of the Congress are basically 
those common to many legislative bodies 
throughout the democratic world. These 
rules are essentially similar for each house. 
They provide for the manner of opening and 
conducting the business of each session, the 
election of officers, and detail parliamentary 
procedures to provide for decorum and or- 
derly deliberations. The rules also contain 
sections on appointment of various commit- 
tees and definition of functions of each com- 
mittee. These rules are set forth in the 
“Congress of Micronesia Manual,” copies of 
which have been provided your respective 
delegations. 

The First Session of the Congress of Micro- 
nesia closed August 12, 1965. During the 
30-day session of the Congress, 45 bills, 15 
resolutions and 43 joint resolutions were 
introduced in the General Assembly, while 32 
bills, 40 resolutions and 21 joint resolutions 
were introduced in the House of Delegates. 
Thirteen bills and 20 joint resolutions were 
passed by the Congress and submitted to the 
High Commissioner. All 13 bills were signed 
into law. 

The publication, “Laws and Resolutions, 
Congress of Micronesia,” which has also been 
provided you, contains the full text of the 
measures adopted by the Congress. 

Anticipating rapidly expanding legislative 
activities of the Congress of Micronesia and 
the need for related legislative services, the 
Legislative Counsel and five prospective leg- 
islative aides accepted an invitation by the 
Institute of Technical Interchange of the 
East-West Center, University of Hawali, to 
observe the 1966 Budget Session of the State 
of Hawaii Legislature. This instructive visit 
to the Hawalian Legislature was an out- 
growth of one of the resolutions adopted by 
the first session of the Congress. 

In preparation for the second regular ses- 
sion, the Interlm Committee of the lower 
house recently met at the provisional head- 
quarters to discuss various legislative 
matters. 

Thus, through the Congress of Micro- 
nesia, the people of the Territory are making 
substantial progress toward self-government 
and are developing and strengthening a mu- 
tuality of interest and understanding among 
the widely scattered districts. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Territory has a two-year contract with 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., an inter- 
nationally known consulting firm. Under 
terms of this agreement a team of economists 
is conducting a study in depth of the re- 
sources of the Territory and factors related 
to their potential development. The Nathan 
group has just submitted a detailed pre- 
liminary report identifying those areas with 
most promise. Later this summer they will 
submit specific recommendations for im- 
plementation of economic development. 

Meantime, copra continued to be the larg- 
est export item with 13,718 tons valued at 
$2,525,000 exported for the year under re- 
view. Although the world market prices 
fell this past year, the Copra Stabilization 
Board was able to maintain a price of $132.50 
per ton to the producer for grade one copra 
throughout the year. 

Emphasis continued to be placed on the 
development of the marine resources of the 
Territory. A fisheries development program 
is underway on an experimental basis. This 
covers boat building, inshore and offshore 
fisheries development, conservation of ma- 
rine resources, and we look forward to the 
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establishment of biological and oceano- 
graphic research facilities. 

Total export of fish by the Van Camp Sea- 
food Company this past year was estimated 
at 4,000 tons. There were 19 tuna fishing 
vessels operating in Palau waters, and two 
additional tuna fishing boats are to be added 
within the next few months. 

Exploration of commercial fisheries opera- 
tion in other districts is underway by Star- 
Kist and Van Camp Seafood Companies who 
hold options on sites in the Truk District. 

In Palau, the Government's Fisheries De- 
velopment Program saw the completion o* a 
75-foot Hawallan-style fishing boat and con- 
tinued to improve the Palau shipyard and 
the Palau Fisheries Station. The Hawaii 
Skipjack Fisheries Training Program was re- 
activated; and 11 Micronesians from Palau, 
Truk, and Ponape were sent to Hawaii for 
advanced training on commercial skipjack 
boats. 

The Palau Boat Yard expanded its opera- 
tion and now has over 10,000 square feet of 
covered work area including a slipways ca- 
pable of overhauling and maintaining the 
present tuna boats fishing in the area. This 
past year 61 boats were constructed in the 
yard for sale to government and private cus- 
tomers. On June 4, I had the honor of being 
present at the launching in Palau of the 
75-foot Hawaiian-type fishing boat which, 
incidentally, was the largest vessel to be 
built within the Trust Territory. This vessel 
will be operated under an experienced fish- 
ing captain from Hawaii in an attempt to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the Ha- 
walian method of skipjack fishing utilizing 
all Micronesian crew members. Those train- 
ees returning from Hawaii with accumulated 
savings have indicated they intend to use 
these funds to invest in vessels of their own 
in order to carry on their profession on fish- 
ing boats they themselves own. Another 43- 
foot tuna vessel is under construction, and 
plans for larger fishing vessels of 50 and 65 
feet are on the drawing boards. 

The Economic Development Loan Fund is 
presently capitalized at $600,000, and it is 
planned to raise the capital level to $1,000,- 
000. Since last July, 16 loans totaling $146,- 
000 were granted to individuals or groups 
desiring to initiate new enterprise or to ex- 
pand existing business. Additionally, the 
Loan Fund guaranteed 15 bank loans for a 
total of $127,600. 

The Territory's infant but promising travel 
industry recelved added impetus with the 
acquisition by the Government of a second 
60-passenger DC-4 airplane and increasing 
construction of hotel facilities. A new two- 
story, concrete hotel with 16 rooms, built by 
the government in Saipan, was leased to a 
Micronesian company. Ten motels also op- 
erate in Saipan, and four more are currently 
under construction. Private interests have 
leased a site for a 50-room $400,000 hotel on 
Saipan. A new hotel was built by the gov- 
ernment in Yap and will be leased to local 
private operators. 

Credit unions are proving an effective 
Means of accumulating capital and at the 
same time are providing helpful credit to the 
local population. The 27 credit unions with 
nearly 4,000 members had assets amounting 
to $290,000—an increase of 51 percent in 
less than one year's time. Further, Microne- 
sian members had accumulated $263,000 in 
savings, an increase of 59 percent over the 
previous year with an average per member 
of $72.00. Three additional credit unions 
were chartered last month. 

Credit unions granted 1,670 loans amount- 
ing to $409,000. Since their inception, credit 
unions have made over 4,800 loans totaling 
$900,000. These loans were principally for 
such purposes as buying building materials 
for home improvement, for p fur- 
niture and household appliances, for buy- 
ing boats and outboard motors and for many 
other Useful purposes. These credit unions 
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are entirely controlled, managed and oper- 
ated by Micronesians. 

I might note that Mrs. Carmen Chigiy 
Dauei, who is with us today as an observer 
in our delegation, is treasurer of one of the 
most successful credit unions in the Terri- 
tory, the Yap Islands Employees Credit 
union, 

The past year also witnessed expansion in 
cooperative associations, with some 23 char- 
tered cooperatives in operation as compared 
to 16 the previous year. Additionally, there 
were some 13 unchartered cooperatives in 
operation. By far the greater number of 
cooperatives were serving copra producers. 
Often on a remote island, they purchase 
copra at prevailing prices and make avail- 
able needed merchandise. 

In addition to the copra producers’ co- 
operatives there are four serving fishermen; 
three for handicraft marketing, one for 
boatbuilding, and one for low-cost housing 
for Micronesians. 

The cooperatives have assets of roughly 
$1,000,000, and it is estimated that they 
carried on more than three million dollars 
worth of business with their producer-con- 
sumer members during the past year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coconut planting and rehabilitation con- 
tinued with greatest emphasis this past year 
in the Marshall Islands. Cacao promotion 
in Ponape and Truk continued although 
somewhat hampered by disease and rat dam- 
age to cacao pods. Twenty-two tons of cacao 
will be exported this year. Pepper produc- 
tion was pushed in Ponape with ten new pri- 
vate pepper farms being started. Some 2,500 
pounds of black and white pepper were proc- 
essed from the government pepper demon- 
stration plantings in Ponape. 

Experimentation on the rice project in 
Ponape continued. 30,000 pounds of rice 
were harvested as compared with 5,000 
pounds last year. 

The Agriculture Department continued 
special training programs in cooperation 
with the East-West Center. Thirty-five par- 
ticipants took part in a Root Crops Inter- 
change in Palau; 11 spent three months in 
Hawaii on Plant Quarantine and tropical crop 
production training projects; and one senior 
Micronesian agriculturist studied citricul- 
ture in Japan. The principal entomologist 
for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
conducted a six-week rat abatement methods 
training program at the Trust Territory Farm 
Institute in Ponape with 30 participants in 
attendance. 

The Plant Pathologist spent most of his 
time during the year investigating the causes 
of a serious breadfruit disease first reported 
from Pingelap Atoll in Ponape District in the 
early 1950s. The disease is spreading to 
other districts. Destruction has been very 
severe, destroying 60-80 percent of bearing 
trees where it has hit. The effect on the 
local subsistence economy of the atoll islands 
is serious, and concentrated attention is 
being given to the problem. Outside experts 
currently are in the Territory studying the 
disease in conjunction with the Territory's 
plant pathologist and under joint auspices of 
the Territory and the East-West Center. 

The Oriental Fruit Fly eradication pro- 
gram on Tinian and Saipan is complete. A 
re-infestation of the Melon Fly occurred on 
Rota, and re-eradication is in progress in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on that island. 

The forestry-conservation program, started 
a year ago, devoted much time to preparing 
guidelines and policies in this field. Pro- 
posed legislation was drawn up for the estab- 
lishment of territorial parks, forests and 
other types of conservation areas. The 
Forestry-Conservation Officer maintains 
headquarters in Palau, and methods of re- 
foresting eroded and deteriorated lands of 
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that district are being investigated and will 
receive first attention with similar reforesta- 
tion projects being launched later in the 
other districts. 


LAND MANAGEMENT 


A new division of Land Management was 
established in our Resources and Develop- 
ment Department, and a new Director of 
Land Management joined our staff in 
February 1966. He came to us from our 
neighboring Trust Territory of New Guinea, 
and is a most welcome addition to our staff. 
A 12-day Land Management Conference with 
Land Title and Survey representatives from 
every district was held at Trust Territory 
Headquarters, Saipan, in April 1966. The 
Director also serves as Land Claims Admin- 
istrator. The Division of Land Management 
during the year was involved with granting 
of homesteading deeds, surveying, master 
planning in various districts, lease inspec- 
tions, and mapping and boundary surveys. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Considerable advances and improvements 
in air service were made since the last re- 
porting period. Three years ago our small air 
fleet carried approximately 4,000 passengers 
annually. During FY 1965 our airline car- 
ried 24,500 passengers. Earlier this past year, 
an additional DC-4 aircraft was acquired, 
and scheduled DC-4 service is now being pro- 
vided to all districts except Ponape where 
water landing still necessitates use of am- 
phibious aircraft. 

Recent indications of interest in possible 
commercial operation of airlines within the 
Territory have increased hopes of additional 
links with neighboring areas of the world. 
As our future development grows, there is 
no question that air service must be ex- 
panded and improved, and I am hopeful that 
such expansion can be carried out within the 
framework of a commercial airline operation. 

A completely new arrangement for ship 
transportation was arranged during the year. 
Last August (1965) we entered into a new 
contractual arrangement by which a ship- 
ping corporation of New York operates our 
three large logistic vessels: the M/V Gunners 
Knot, M/V Pacific Islander; and the M/V 
Palau Islander. An important feature, both 
from an operational and economic stand- 
point is that the shipping company con- 
cerned, under the laws of the Trust Ter- 
ritory, has chartered a local organization 
called the Micronesian Line to operate the 
vessels. Seventeen Micronesians serve as 
licensed officers in addition to almost exclu- 
sive Micronesian crews on these vessels. 

All district field trip vessels, formerly oper- 
ated by outside contract, now are being run 
by local Micronesian shipping companies. 
To provide for the field trip service require- 
ments to areas where there is limited revenue, 
the government supplies operating subsidies 
to defray portions of the operating costs. 


INFORMATION AND RADIO BROADCASTING 


With the return of 12 employees this past 
year from training in Hawaii, the Broadcast 
network has 35 full time employees, of which 
25 have had professional training. 

Plans have been made to send an addi- 
tional group of 12 to the East-West Center 
for the final stages of our three-year train- 
ing program. 

It may be of special interest to the Council 
to know that each of the district stations 
receives weekly by airmail two United Na- 
tions programs, i.e., “This Week at the UN” 
and “Scope.” All district stations have a 
program of educational broadcasting and 
special programs in adult education. Tran- 
scription services from major distribution 
sources have been required for distribution 
to all stations. Local programs in the 
vernacular presently take up about 25% of 
the broadcast day. Presentation of world 
news throughout the network has been orga- 
nized and every district has news broad- 
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casts in the vernacular and in English on a 
daily basis. 

The Broadcast Center also records im- 
portant conferences, duplicates broadcast 
materials for various departments and oper- 
ates a tape duplication service for all activi- 
ties. It is also responsible for coordinating 
all recording functions for the Congress of 
Micronesia. Full broadcast coverage of the 
second session of the Congress of Micronesia 
will be undertaken this year with all district 
broadcast station managers in attendance 
during the session to provide vernacular ma- 
terial for broadcasting daily sessions to all 
the districts. 

Several noteworthy projects in the gen- 
eral communication area were accomplished 
during the year. At Headquarters in Saipan, 
the completion of the Territory-wide re- 
ceiver station has resulted in a greatly im- 
proved message flow through elimination of 
the Guam relay. Formerly all messages had 
to pass through a circuit in Guam. 

Four additional two-way radio stations 

were established on remote islands, 
a total of 32 such out-island radio links 
with the district centers. Another 20 such 
two-way radio units have been purchased 
and will be installed within the next few 
months. We will then have furnished two- 
way radio communications to all remote 
islands having sizeable permanent popula- 
tions. 

We are closely watching the development 
and availability of new techniques in the 
communications world. New techniques, now 
in an experimental stage, may offer signifi- 
cant benefits to our area. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 


The field of Public Health is one of very 
special interest to the Council this year in 
relation to the Report of the World Health 
Organization. 

The improvement of public health in the 
Territory has been, and continues to be, one 
of the basic goals of our Administration. We 
haye struggled against many odds, not the 
least of which has been difficulty in recruit- 
ing and retaining qualified medical person- 
nel. It should be kept in mind that the goal 
of the Administering Authority, as stated by 
the late President Kennedy, is to bring the 
health services in the Territory to at least 
the minimum acceptable standards of a 
community of the United States. The Ad- 
ministration long has stated that this goal 
is yet to be reached and I would be less than 
candid were I to imply that we expected to 
reach it in the immediate future. 

I feel it is worthy of special attention 
that the W.H.O. Report opens on this theme 
and in its introduction notes that this ob- 
jective could be achieved only by stages. 

Let me say also that we have found the 
W.H.O. Report to be most helpful in aiding 
us to pinpoint problem areas. I assure the 
Council that each and every conclusion and 
recommendation has received and will con- 
tinue to receive careful scrutiny, 

The Headquarters Department of Health 
increased its staff during the year by the ad- 
dition of a Director of Dental Services, a 
Chief Pharmacist, a Sanitary Engineer, and 
a Medical Equipment Technician. 

A new Director for the Department has 
been tentatively selected and we hope to 
make a final decision within the next few 
weeks. With his employment, we expect 
orderly improvement in the health program 
to follow. 

The Territory-wide immunization program 
is 95-100% completed except for the Mar- 
shalls out-islands where population is so 
widely scattered, and in all districts booster 
shots are being given. Influenza vaccina- 
tion was included among the regular im- 
munization this year. The out-island im- 
munization program also now has been 
launched in the Marshalls, and immuniza- 
tion teams are accompanying the field trip 
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vessels as they visit the outlying atolls. We 
are hopeful that we can complete the Mar- 
shalls District's basic immunization program 
this coming year. 

Tuberculosis control is receiving special 
attention. In Palau, for example, since the 
W. H. O. team visited the Territory, a district. 
wide T.B. survey has been carried out, and 
some 6,700 persons were x-rayed. Of this 
number only 67 were suspected of having 
the disease, and follow-up on these persons 
is underway. Similar intensive surveys as 
yet have not been possible in all the other 
districts, but I assure the Council that these 
will be conducted as rapidly as our staff and 
resources permit. I expect the Peace Corps 
Health island workers to contribute greatly 
in this area as well as in the field of leprosy 
control. 

At this time arrangements are underway 
for a team from Hawaii to survey the leprosy 
problem in the Territory and to make recom- 
mendations to strengthen our treatment 
program. Hawaii has had considerable ex- 
perience with this disease. 

An extensive dental survey is being made. 
Eight thousand children have already been 
examined in two of the districts, Palau and 
Truk. 


During the past year the Trust Territory 
started a family planning program. Family 
planning services are made available to 
those who desire such services, according to 
their personal and religious beliefs. It is 
not offered as a mass program. 

Since November 1965, we have installed 
new x-ray machines in the hospitals at 
Majuro, Ponape, and Saipan, with a fourth 
new x-ray machine to be placed in opera- 
tion in a new x-ray room at the Yap Hospi- 
tal next month. 

‘These new x-ray machines are 200-milliamp 
units, the latest models. They can take 
suitable x-rays of all types, and can also be 
used for fluoroscopic work. Two hospitals, 
Truk and Palau, still are using 150-milliamp 
units, but these are in good working condi- 
tion. A new 200-milliamp model is planned 
for the new x-ray department of the new 
Truk Hospital plant. A new x-ray machine 
also will replace the older unit in Palau 
Hospital so that within the next year or two 
there will be standardized and new x-ray 
equipment in all of the district hospitals. 

A qualified medical equipment technician 
is now on our staff to keep x-ray units and 
all types of medical and dental equipment in 
working order. It is planned that this tech- 
nician will conduct a formal training course 
for x-ray technicians and medical equip- 
ment repairmen in the near future. Twelve 
candidates, 6 in each category, are expected 
to commence this training. Plans also call 
for replacing or installing new x-ray units 
or a portable type in the sub-hospital units. 

During the past year, the Trust Territory 
Government was in close contact with the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Dr. Delmar 
Ruthig of the Division of International 
Health spent six months in the Territory as 
a consultant, aiding in the reorganization 
of the Department of Public Health and in 
making improvements to our medical care 
and public health programs, 

The United States Public Health Service 
provided a special consultant to make an in- 
tensive study of the mental health problems 
of the Territory, and the recommendations 
of this specialist are now in the process of 
being implemented. Construction of mental 
health facilities at Ponape and Truk is 
scheduled for the near future in advance 
of the construction of the new hospitals 
which are slated for these two districts. It 
is to use these two new mental 
health facilities for patients from the other 
districts as well. 

The University of Hawail School of Public 
Health and the State Department of Health 
are furnishing continuing assistance to the 
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Territory in the fields of epidemiology, 
medical care, public health and paramedical 
fields. 

The new Sanitary Engineer is devoting 
special attention to the problems of environ- 
mental sanitation. 

New hospital equipment was on order at 
the time of the W.H.O. team visit, and most 
of this has been installed. Additional 
equipment is on order, or will be ordered 
this coming year. 

Three Micronesians graduated from the 
Fiji Medical School at Suva as Assistant 
Medical Officers and began their internship 
in Trust Territory hospitals last December. 
In the paramedical fields, three laboratory 
technicians graduated from the Suva Medi- 
cal School, as did one x-ray technician. 
Twelve nurses graduated from the Trust Ter- 
ritory School of Nursing, and six special 
candidates with many years of practical 
nursing experience successfully passed the 
examination after one year of training in the 
Trust Territory School of Nursing. Re- 
fresher training for medical officers, nurses, 
and other support staff continued in Hono- 
lulu under the joint auspices of the Trust 
Territory and East-West Center. A senior 
medical officer completed a W.H.O. fellow- 
ship in Leprosy, and participants attended 
W.H.O. seminars in Manila on Leprosy, Fila- 
riasis, and Intestinal Parasitic diseases. 
Additional public health scholarships were 
awarded for this coming year making a total 
of 36 such scholarships in existence. 

The Rehabilitation Center at Majuro is in 
operation. It has two physical therapists 
and one M.D, on the staff. A surgical team 
from Honolulu also visited the Center to 
perform rehabilitative surgery and will re- 
turn periodically for follow-up and to treat 
other cases. 

During this past year a six-month pilot 
project was planned for the Truk District 
under which the clinical supervisor, an M.D., 
using his own 35-foot motor sailing ketch 
will visit the islands of Western Truk and 
the Eastern Truk out-islands, following up 
on immunizations already given instituting 
a program for filariasis and treatment, as 
well as providing general medical care. He 
will be bringing modern medicine within the 
reach of hundreds of out-islanders who do 
not now regularly receive such benefits, 

A great deal still remains to be done to im- 
prove public health at all levels in the Ter- 
ritory, but I feel we have made real progress 
this past year. 

STATUS OF RONGELAPESE 

The 12th annual medical survey of the 
people of Rongelap was carried out in March 
1966 by a joint AEC-Trust Territory medical 
team. The general health of the Rongelap 
people appeared to be good. There had been 
no disease epidemic and no unusual illnesses 
had occurred. In view of previous findings, 
thyroid examinations were carried out on a 
large number of unexposed people at both 
Rongelap and Utirlk to compare incidence of 
thyroid nodules in the exposed Rongelapese, 
It is felt that the slight increase in thyroid 
nodule cases in the Rongelap group may in 
part be related to inconsistent hormone 
therapy which had been instituted in Sep- 
tember 1965. Two hypothyroid boys who had 
shown growth retardation showed consider- 
able improvement and spurt in growth fol- 
lowing hormone treatment. Five other cases 
were taken to Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory in late May of this year for examination 
and surgery. All have responded favorably to 
treatment and have returned. Of six previ- 
ous similar cases on which thyroidectomy or 
partial thyroidectomy had been performed in 
1964 and 1965, mo reoccurrence has been 
found. 

I am pleased to report that U.S. Public Law 
88-485 which granted $950,000 in compas- 
sionate payment to the Rongelapese was im- 
plemented with the distribution of the money 
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to the beneficiaries. I might note that the 
attorney representing the beneficiaries was 
present on Rongelap during the final nego- 
tiations and payment. The Council will be 
interested to know that the great majority of 
the recipients elected to draw only a few hun- 
dred dollars in cash and deposited the rest 
of their funds in bank savings accounts and 
propose only to use the interest. 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Our community development program, 
which formerly confined itself to a few se- 
lected rural communities, this past year ex- 
panded its scope of activities to include 
urban pr There has been growing 
recognition of the need for community serv- 
ices in congested, socially chaotic urban 
areas, where over 40 per cent of the Terri- 
tory's population now resides. 

Significant community development proj- 
ects in eight selected rural communities this 
past year included projects in environmental 
sanitation and rodent control, typhoon clean- 
up, procurement of community copra boats 
and copra-hauling trucks, procurement of 
diesel generators for village electricity supply 
and the like. In women’s affairs, a two-week 
Women’s Family Living Seminar was held in 
the Marshalls for 71 women leaders in joint 
collaboration with the East-West Center. 
Two women trainees, one from Yap and one 
from Palau, were sent to Fiji for a year's 
study at the South Pacific-sponsored Wom- 
en’s Community Education Training Center; 
arrangements were concluded for the serv- 
ices for two years of a Girl Scout leader to 
organize troops and train Micronesian Scout 
leaders. As a result of intensive work, four 
districts—Palau, Marshalls, Ponape and 
Yap—have very active women's interest pro- 
grams. 

Under the youth program, primarily con- 
centrated in Palau, the Youth Corps partici- 
pated in forestry conservation activities, 
brick-making for building low-cost pilot 
houses, and worked on village sanitation 
projects. 

The Community Development Section also 
will be playing a key role in the use of Peace 
Corps Volunteers since much of the work of 
the volunteers will center around community 
development projects in isolated rural vil- 
lages. 

LEGAL 


An event of considerable significance and 
one which previously has been debated in 
this Council occurred this past year when 
the Congress of Micronesia passed Public 
Law No. 1-7 which provided for jury trials 
in certain criminal cases and in certain civil 
actions at the option of the various district 
legislatures. Two districts, Marianas and 
Palau, have adopted enabling legislation to 
permit jury trials. Since the jury system is 
a completely new concept in Micronesia, 
mock or demonstration trials have been held 
in various districts with members of the 
High Court, District Courts and members of 
the Attorney General's staff participating. 
First jury trials in the Trust Territory are 
expected to take place at sittings in Marianas 
and Palau this forthcoming year. 

Public Law 1-3 passed by the Congress of 
Micronesia at its first session provided for 
the compilation, codification and publication 
of public laws and regulations of the Terri- 
tory and established a Committee on the 
Code to accomplish this task. This new com- 
mittee replaced the former Code Committee 
which had been appointed by the High Com- 
missioner and which has been at work re- 
viewing the Code. 

REHABILITATION OF EBEYE 

At the 32nd Session, the Special Repre- 
sentative described in some detail the first 
phase of the rehabilitation of the island of 
Ebeye.. The second phase of the Ebeye Im- 
provement Project is underway, and work on 
demolition of all existing sub-standard hous- 
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ing is starting this week. Complete new 
apartment units, each having indoor salt- 
water flushing sanitary facilities, electricity 
and fresh water facilities will soon rise all 
over the island to join the units built in the 
first phase. There will be a new power plant, 
repairs to the dock, a fresh-water catchment, 
an island-wide salt-water pressure system 
and an island-wide sewer system. Along 
with this rehabilitation of basic housing fa- 
cilities, the Administration will build new 
school classrooms, and plans call for the re- 
hablitation and expansion of the present 
sub-hospital unit. 

It is recognized that even with these im- 
provements Ebeye living conditions will pose 
many remaining problems which must have 
and will receive continuing attention. 

From the foregoing report I believe we can 
say with some pride and confidence that we 
are making progress in the Trust Territory. 

This is not to ignore or deny that many 
problems and needs remain. It is our re- 
sponsibility to see that these needs are met 
within the financial and human resources 
available to us. 

The population of the area is growing 
rapidly at a rate of about four per cent per 
year. It is a young population, eager to 
learn, hungering for education, and with 
rising aspiration and hope for enlarged op- 
portunity. 

So in all fields of education, health, com- 
munity and political development, and eco- 
nomic development, there are growing and 
justified demands for further improvement 
in services and facilities. 

We must be responsive to these demands 
and the patterns of growth and change 
which are inevitable. 

We recognize the trust placed in our ad- 
ministration and are determined to fulfill 
our obligation to the People of Micronesia. 


SPECIAL ADVISER NUUAN REPORTS 
TO U.N. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I placed in the Recor the opening 
statement presented by High Commis- 
sioner William R. Norwood, before the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council on 
June 27. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert herewith the re- 
marks made by Mr. Francis Nuuan, of 
Yap, a Member of the Congress of Mi- 
cronesia, who served as special adviser 
to the U.S. delegation. Mr. Nuuan’s 
remarks follow: 

STATEMENT OF MR. FRANCIS NUUVAN, SPECIAL 
ADVISER TO THE U.S. DELEGATION AT THE 
Unrrep NATIONS TRUSTEESHIP CoUNCIL, JUNE 
27, 1966 
I wish to take this opportunity to thank 

the Administering Authority and this much- 

honoured body for making it possible for me 
to appear before you. This is a moment 
which the Micronesians look forward to each 
‘year, the moment when we may be repre- 
sented on a council which deals with and 
upholds the interests of the Trust Territory 


people. 

In addressing you, I do not wish to take 
up the time of this Council by dwelling upon 
the physical and the cultural problems of the 
Territory which make development most dif- 
ficult. Many members of this Council have 
visited the Territory and know from first- 
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hand information the nature of the problems 
of our area. 

I wouid like to share with you the views of 
my people, in a very general way, with regard 
to the over-all development of the Trust 
Territory. I do not wish to try to duplicate 
the report of the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Norwood, nor even to speak of the develop- 
ment of the Territory, with many aspects of 
which I am not intimately familiar. 

I believe it is in order to make mention 
of the progress in the Trust Territory that 
has been made under this Administration, 
especially within the last four years, prog- 
ress which I feel is most remarkable. Now, 
there may be many among my people, and 
even among members of this group, who may 
think otherwise. However, one looks at it, 
though, one must not be blind-folded and 
must keep in mind the point that “progress” 
is a very qualitative word. When the term 
progress“ is used to describe programmes 
of the Trust Territory, or of any area, for 
that matter, it must be evaluated in the 
light of the past experience of the area. 

I am overwhelmingly intrigued by the de- 
velopments that have taken place. Out- 
standing in the political sphere is to be 
noted the inauguration of the first 
of Micronesia. This body has taken over 
the legislative power that was once the sole 
prerogative of the High Commissioner. The 
Congress of Micronesia, once only a dream, 
now stands as an embodiment of the wishes 
of the people. The formation of the Con- 
gress also pointed out very vividly the fact 
that the Micronesian people can work to- 
gether for a common goal, one that is bene- 
ficial to the welfare of the entire area. 

It must be noted that, in addition to the 
legislative power now held by the Congress 
of Micronesia, a great number of responsible, 
policy-making positions are now being held 
by Micronesians in the executive branch of 
our government. 

When speaking of the economy and of the 
social development of the area, I would like 
to point out that my remarks will be 
limited in scope and vision since economic 
problems can be treated only by experts in 
such fields. 

I should like to point out once again that 
the people of Micronesia have expressed 
their discontent many times with regard to 
the slow pace of economic development in 
the area. This is especially true in the 
development of transportation. New roads 
and improvement of existing roads, the 
opening of channels and docking facilities 
and additional airfields are all needed. 
‘There is a definite demand, indeed, for the 
extension of water and electrical power to 
the Micronesian communities. All of these 
have an im t bearing on the economic 
and social development of the area. Most 
of you are well aware of these and of many 
other demands of the people, and this is 
not the first time that the people have 
expressed their concern over the need for 
these services. 

The Congress of Micronesia in its inaugu- 
ral session e keen interest in rapid 
economic development of the area. At the 
moment, we are looking forward to the find- 
ings of the economic development team, 
which we hope will serve as guidelines for 
the economic development of the Territory. 
It is hoped that this group will provide an 
objective report of the economic potentials 
and offer, at the same time, constructive 
recommendations that can be used as guide- 
lines. 

It is a known fact that economic develop- 
ment of the area is very limited. The natu- 
ral and human resources that are basic to 
any development are very meagre. Never- 
theless, there may be possibilities that com- 
mercial enterprises, now unprofitable or in- 
capable of development by the Micronesians 
themselves, could be developed either by 
government sponsorship or by foreign in- 
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vestment. All such ventures, I feel, must 
provide opportunities for Micronesian par- 
ticipation. 

As for the introduction of foreign firms 
and capital to develop the economy of the 
area, there is not much that I can say about 
it. I know one thing to be certain, and that 
is that the Micronesian people seem to con- 
tradict themselves to some extent. They 
want vast economic exploitation; yet, at the 
same time they want protection of their in- 
terests as well as of their cultural heritage. 

In the social affairs of the area, interesting 
developments are taking place. One re- 
markable development is in the advancement 
of education for the Micronesian people, 
This is to be accredited largely to the pro- 
gramme widely known in the Territory as the 
accelerated elementary school programme, 
under which many modern school buildings 
have been built. American teachers as well 
as educational facilities have been provided 
to upgrade the elementary education pro- 

mme. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
these programmes have not solved all the 
problems facing educational development in 
the Territory. I believe it is in order to 
mention that in Yap the educational facili- 
ties and school buildings still are in need of 
development, especially in the outer islands. 
Outworn school buildings are still being used 
and few American teachers as yet have been 
able to be sent to the outer islands. 

I can add little to what has been said 
about the existing health and sanitation 
problems in the Territory. We have found 
that only so much could be accomplished in 
the past by the Administration's limited 
funds. The report of a World Health Orga- 
nization on the Territory points out many of 
the health problems that still need to be 
solved. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention 
the fact that my people are aware of the 
problems encountered in the development 
of these far-flung and scattered islands. I 
give credit to the Administering Authorities 
for the progress which has been made under 
difficult conditions and limited budgets. I 
know that the Administering Authority has 
plans for a more rapid development, and the 
people of Micronesia look forward to the 
implementation of expanded as well as new 
programmes in all areas of development. 

We know that these new projects, such as 
the Peace Corps Programme and the expan- 
sion of capital improvement requirements, 
will do much to speed development. The 
people of Micronesia welcome these new 
programmes and will give them their sup- 
port. 

Within a few weeks—actually on 11 July— 
I shall be sitting in the Second Session of 
the Congress of Micronesia. Among the 
many things which will be debated in that 
session will be the deliberations of this body. 
I shall be most pleased to convey to my col- 
leagues the greetings of this body as well as 
to report on the deliberations of this session. 
Mr. President, I thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before the Trusteeship Council, 


CULVER INTRODUCES LEGISLATION 
ON REIMBURSED MOVING EX- 
PENSES 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the gentleman from 

Iowa [Mr. CuLver] may extend his re- 

marks at this point in the Recorp and 

include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to exclude 
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from taxable income reimbursements an 
individual receives for moving expenses 
when he is transferred by his company. 

Personnel managers, company presi- 
dents, and individual employees of a 
number of firms with plants in northeast 
Iowa have brought to my attention the 
financial burden which thousands of tal- 
ented people must bear when employers 
transfer them from one plant or office 
to another. The reimbursements these 
employees receive to cover their moving 
expenses are now held to be taxable as 
income, even though they have realized 
no real additional income, but are only 
being reimbursed for expenses incurred 
as part of their job. 

We are all well aware of the high costs 
of moving a family and possessions from 
one part of the country to another, and 
it is very possible that a reimbursement 
for such expenses could place an individ- 
ual in a higher income bracket. A con- 
stituent of mine who was “fortunate” 
enough to receive two promotions within 
a year, each of which required major 
moves at considerable expense, suddenly 
found himself faced with a bill for over 
$2,000 for back income taxes and interest 
on the reimbursements he received from 
his employer for those expenses. 

This problem is particularly signifi- 
cant in Iowa since over one-fifth of the 
Nation's 500 largest manufacturers oper- 
ate more than 260 plants in our State. 

I realize that we must be extremely 
cautious about reducing tax revenues at 
this time, but I believe that it is unfair 
to penalize hard work, initiative, and 
ambition—which has been rewarded by 
a promotion and transfer—by taxing 
these reimbursements. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced will exempt from taxable income 
only actual reimbursements paid by an 
employer for reasonable moving ex- 
penses, if the taxpayer has been em- 
ployed for a minimum of 1 year and is 
moved more than 20 miles in the course 
of his job. The exemptions would in- 
clude expenses for: First, moving of 
household goods and personal effects; 
second, traveling within the continental 
United States, including meals and 
lodging, to the new residence, and third, 
certain costs incurred in change of hous- 
ing. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
give their careful attention to this prob- 
lem in the coming weeks, and I am hope- 
ful that favorable action will be taken 
by the Congress this year. 


THE ECONOMY OF AROOSTOOK 
COUNTY, MAINE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HatHaway] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
economy of Aroostook County, in my 
State of Maine is based upon the 
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agricultural industry, and the Maine po- 
tato has formed the base of that econ- 
omy. 

So important is the annual potato crop 
that it determines if the county prospers 
or wants. If the crop is abundant and 
prices good, the people of Aroostook are 
prosperous. If the crop is poor or prices 
drop, there is little money to buy the 
necessities of life. 

It is accurate to say that Aroostook 
County has always had a one-crop econ- 
omy. As a consequence, its destiny has 
been tied to the vagaries of weather and 
to the equally unpredictable price of a 
perishable commodity. 

For a long time, we in Maine have 
sought a means to diversify our agricul- 
tural industry in order to stabilize our 
economy. Less than 2 years ago, Aroo- 
stook County realized this hope when 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
granted Maine an allotment of 33,000 
acres for the production of sugarbeets. 

As you can readily appreciate, this de- 
velopment was greeted with joy in Maine, 
and viewed as a long-awaited means for 
strengthening the economy of agricul- 
tural Aroostook County. 

Today, the first commercial crop of 
sugarbeets is growing in Maine soil. At 
Easton, Maine, a vast sugarbeet process- 
ing plant is nearing completion, sched- 
uled to be operational at harvesttime. 

The plant is being built by Maine Su- 
gar Industries, Inc., at a cost of $14,700,- 
000. Loans of Federal ARA funds, as 
well as a loan from the Maine Industrial 
Building Authority have made possible 
the construction of this plant, and I can 
attest to the fact that much study of the 
feasibility and economic soundness of 
this project preceded the decision of the 
Federal and State agencies to invest in 
it. The soundness of this investment, as 
well as its importance to Maine and 
Aroostook County, have been established 
beyond question. 

So convinced of the merits of Maine's 
new industry are these agencies that just 
2 weeks ago, the Economic Development 
Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce awarded a new loan in the 
amount of $2,250,300 to Maine Sugar In- 
dustries, Inc. These funds will be used 
to help provide additional machinery 
and equipment for the processing of raw 
sugar cane. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, this will 
greatly increase the economic potential 
of Maine’s sugar industry. The addi- 
tional loan will enable the refinery to 
create more thar 400 new permanent 
jobs. 

Today, my respected colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL], has challenged the wisdom of 
the new EDA loan. He bases his mis- 
givings on the mistaken belief that sugar- 
beets cannot be commercially grown in 
Maine. 

My honored colleague has been misin- 
formed, for it has clearly been demon- 
strated that sugarbeets of excellent 
quality can be raised in Aroostook 
County. Many were grown there in test 
plots last year and millions more are 
growing in the vast and beautiful fields 
of northern Maine at this very moment. 
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Experimental plots of sugarbeets have 
been grown for the past 3 years. These 
experiments have provided the facts 
needed to help growers to raise sugar- 
beet crops successfully. 

Last year, the University of Maine*Co- 
operative Extension Service grew 466 
acres of sugarbeets in 46 demonstration 
plots located in all areas of Aroostook 
County. 

In the report on their findings they 
concluded as follows: 

The 1965 plots demonstrated that sugar- 
beets can be profitably produced in Aroos- 
took County. In view of the yields in 1965, 
up to 19 tons per acre and sugar content of 
17 percent average yields of up to 15 tons and 
sugar content of 16 percent for the area 
seem easily attainable. There is every rea- 
son to believe that sugarbeets will become 
a valuable crop in conjunction with potatoes 
and provide a stable second source of in- 
come for the economy of the county and 
State. 


Mr. Speaker, I am happy to share this 
information with my colleagues and to 
allay any fears which may have been 
aroused. Maine is in the sugar indus- 
try to stay, and I have every confidence 
that it will be a thriving industry. 


EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Danrets] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
eighth anniversary of Captive Nations 
Week I rise in this citadel of freedom, 
the U.S. House of Representatives, to 
plead for those whose freedom has been 
stolen by the masters of the Kremlin. 

At this time when national attention 
is focused upon the Far East it is well 
for us to keep vivid in our minds those 
proud peoples, the Albanians, Bulgari- 
ans, the Czechs, Latvians, Estonians, 
Lithuanians, Hungarians, Poles, and 
Rumanians whose national identity has 
been submerged by Soviet imperialism. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members of 
this House and all American to remem- 
ber that we must not rest until all the 
people of the world are allowed to 
achieve their own destiny in their own 
way. More than 40 years ago, President 
Woodrow Wilson said that self-deter- 
mination was a cornerstone of our for- 
eign policy, and we should not be de- 
terred until every nation in the world 
is free to determine for itself what form 
of government it shall have. 


ACTION NEEDED NOW TO ELIMI- 
NATE FEDERAL TAX EXEMPTION 
FOR MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the gentleman from 

Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend his 

remarks at this point in the Recorp and 

include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, when 
States, cities, and their dummy corpo- 
rations issue tax-exempt securities to 
finance industrial development, they are 
merely serving as conduits for transmit- 
ting Federal tax-exemption privileges to 
private, profitmaking businesses. As a 
serious abuse of the traditional Federal 
tax-exemption privilege extended to 
States and their subdivisions for financ- 
ing public capital expenditures, the prac- 
tice has long been of concern. But its 
scale, breadth, and rapid growth in re- 
cent months make it imperative that ac- 
tion be taken now to eliminate the abuse. 

The new factors are these: The flow 
of tax-exempt municipal industrial 
bonds has assumed floodlike propor- 
tions; the number of very large issues is 
more frequent, and some massive ones 
are planned; ingenious techniques are 
being used to maximize the gains and to 
eliminate the risks of this type of financ- 
ing which could further swell the vol- 
ume; large cities and entire States are 
about to participate on a major scale; 
and more businesses of different types 
are learning that they too had better get 
on the gravy train. 


VOLUME NOW HUGE 


From a volume of $12 million in 1955, 
municipal industrial development financ- 
ing increased to $100 million in 1963, 
and to $200 million in 1965. But in 1966, 
this steadily increasing flow turned into 
a flood of $300 million during the first 
4 months of the year alone, and estimates 
for the year as a whole range from a con- 
servative $700 million up to $1 billion 
or more. 

At $1 billion, State and local giveaway 
financing of private business is huge by 
any measure. It is more than 20 percent 
of the $4.7 billion of new corporate bonds 
issued by all manufacturing firms in 1965. 
It is about 10 percent of the $10 to $11 
billion annual total of all State and local 
securities marketed in the past 2 years. 
It is more than 10 percent of the total 
nl issues of the Federal Government in 

The rate of increase as well as the 
expected total volume of new municipal 
industrial issues this year should be more 
than sufficient to warn us to act now. 
Already, their relatively high coupon 
rates have helped to drive up interest 
costs for ordinary tax-exempt munici- 
pals to the highest levels since 1934. 
With the booming demand for money, 
even at higher interest rates, the States 
and localities are finding it difficult to 
find buyers for their relatively small- 
scale water, sewer, and school issues as 
major investment underwriters naturally 
concentrate on attractive municipal in- 
dustrials. 

And there are omens of worse to come 
if we do not stem the flood. 

LARGE ISSUES MORE FREQUENT AND MASSIVE 
NEW ONES PLANNED 

Until 1961, when the little town of 
Cherokee, Ala., sold a $25 million issue 
to build a chemical plant for Armour & 
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Co., large single issues were a rarity. 
They have since come thick and fast. 

Here is the record on very large issues 
in the intervening period: 

In 1962: $25 million by Opelika, Ala., 
for U.S. Rubber Co. 

In 1963: $50 million by Lewisport, Ky., 
for an aluminum plant for Harvey Alu- 
minum Co. 

In 1964: $23 million by Helena, Ark., 
for Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Corp. to 
build fertilizer manufacturing facilities; 
$22,500,000 by Maricopa County, Ariz., 
for American Sugar Refining Co.; $20 
million by Blytheville, Ark., to build an 
anhydrous ammonia plant for Continen- 
tal Oil Co.; $45 million by Prattville, Ala., 
to build manufacturing facilities for Un- 
ion Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

In 1965: $25,500,000 by Selma, Ala., for 
Hammermill Paper Corp.; $45 million 
by Phenix City, Ala., for Mead Corp. and 
Inland Container Corp.; $55 million by 
Scottsboro, Ala., for Revere Copper & 
Brass Co. 

In 1966: $60 million by Clinton, Iowa, 
for a plastics and petrochemical plant 
for the Skelly Oil Co. and American Can 
Co.; $30 million by Lorain, Ohio, for 
shipbuilding facilities for Litton Indus- 
tries of Los Angeles; $34,400,000 by Ash- 
land, Ky., for a steel plant for Armco 
Steel Corp.; $35 million by Northern 
Delaware Industrial Corp. for the Phoe- 
nix Steel Corp.; $70 million by Camden, 
Ala., to build lumber, plywood, and pa- 
perboard facilities for United Fruit Co. 
and MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River 
Ltd. of Canada; announcement of $36 
million issue by Winchester, Ky., to con- 
struct a heavy truck drive axle manu- 
facturing facility for Rockwell-Stand- 
ard Corp.; discussion of $50 million issue 
by Iowa for an anhydrous ammonia fer- 
tilizer plant for Sinclair Oil Co. 

Even these huge issues will be over- 
shadowed by two additional proposals 
now in the works. 

The New York Port Authority pro- 
poses to issue $500 million in tax-ex- 
empts to construct a World Trade Cen- 
ter in Manhattan, consisting of two 110- 
story skyscrapers with 10 million square 
feet of space, 40 percent of which will 
be leased to private businesses and is in- 
tended to produce $10 million per year 
annual profit to the port authority. 

The State of Ohio, through its Ohio 
Development Financing Commission, 
plans a series of tax-exempt issues, be- 
ginning with one of $100 million, de- 
signed to produce $10 million in arbitrage 
profits per $100 million issue, which will 
then be used for industrial development. 
This ingenious adaption of an old tech- 
nique deserves a special look since its use, 
now pending Treasury approval, would 
encourage massive industrial develop- 
ment issues—the bigger the better—as 
well as issues for other State and local 
purposes. 

ARBITRAGE PROFITS AND THEIR INCENTIVES FOR 
MASSIVE TAX-EXEMPT INDUSTRIAL ISSUES 

For a number of years, States and 
localities have increasingly taken advan- 
tage of the spread in interest rates be- 
tween tax-exempt municipals and com- 
mercial bank certificates of deposit or 
Treasury bills, by advanced refunding of 
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maturing tax-exempt issues. For this 
purpose, a municipality sells notes or 
issues new tax-exempts before the ma- 
turity date of the outstanding issue and 
makes a profit for the intervening period 
on the difference between the lower in- 
terest it pays and what is paid on a bank 
certificate of deposit or on a Treasury 
bill. 

The proposed State of Ohio industrial 
development tax-exempt bond plan is 
an adaptation of this scheme. The pro- 
ceeds of the hundreds of millions of new 
tax-exempt industrials will be invested 
entirely in riskless Federal Government 
securities wih similar coupons and ma- 
turities. The difference in present capi- 
tal values will be skimmed off the top 
and used to build plants for private in- 
dustry. 

Here is a description of how it works 
which appeared in the June 27, 1966, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report: 

Suppose [Ohio] sells 300 million dollars 
in bonds and puts 250 million of the 
into Treasury bonds maturing in 1990. It 
uses the remaining 50 million to help locali- 
ties finance new indusiries. 

Here's how it can work out: Those Treas- 
ury bonds are selling on the market at about 
83—or $830 for a $1,000 bond. The 250 
millions, thus, will buy 300 millions in Treas- 
ury bonds. 

So, when the Treasury bonds mature in 
1990, the commission will cash them and 
use the proceeds to pay off the 300 millions 
in bonds that it has issued. 

The planners have another angle. The 
Treasury bonds will be pledged to guarantee 
interest and principal on the bonds the com- 
mission sells. With a guarantee like that, 
the commission’s tax-exempt bonds may well 
be sold at an interest cost as low as 3% 
per cent. 

That 3½ per cent in annual interest is 
just what the commission will be collecting 
on its 300 million dollars in Treasury bonds— 
brought at 250 million. 

Result: The interest return on the Treas- 
ury bonds will pay the interest cost on the 
commission's bonds. 


Obviously, what will work on $300 mil- 
lion for Ohio could work equally well for 
any other State, and if it works for 
hundreds of millions, why not for bil- 
lions? While this technique may become 
attractive as a way of financing ordinary 
municipals, its success in Ohio cannot 
fail to tempt State treasurers from coast 
to coast, in the North as well as the 
South, to issue massive-sized tax-ex- 
empts for industrial financing. 

MAJOR NEW AREAS EXPECTED TO ENTER 
COMPETITION 

Until recently, tax-exempt municipals 
for industrial development were ex- 
ploited vigorously mainly by certain 
States of the South, notably Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Tennessee. This day is past. 
Ohio, Iowa, and Kansas have already 
entered actively in the competition. All 
together, some 38 States have prepared 
or are preparing legislation to use tax- 
exemption privileges for industrial pur- 
poses, and the stage is set for an.escala- 
tion of unfair competition to nationwide 
industrial warfare. 

As I reported in my remarks to the 
House on June 20, a portent of what is 
to come is the announcement that New 
York City will establish a quasi-public 
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body, financed by tax-free municipal in- 
dustrial bonds which will build manu- 
facturing plants, warehouses, truck ter- 
minals, and other facilities for lease to 
private firms. 

My own State of Wisconsin has au- 
thorized county development corpora- 
tions, including one in Milwaukee, to 
undertake a form of tax-free industrial 
financing. 

What is happening is that northern in- 
dustrial cities and areas are getting fed 
up with the pirating of jobs and indus- 
tries by those areas which have unscru- 
pulously used the lure of cheaper tax- 
exempt financing. The inevitable is in 
course of happening as the North rushes 
to make good its losses. And, in this war 
as in others, all will emerge losers, in- 
cluding the Southern States whose ad- 
vantage was in direct proportion to the 
restraint of other areas. 


MORE COMPANIES AND A GREATER VARIETY OF EN- 
TERPRISES SEEK BENEFITS OF TAX-EXEMPT 
FINANCING 


The list which follows of well-known 
companies known to have received or are 
about to receive the advantages of tax- 
exempt municipal industrial financing 
reads like a “Blue Book” of American 
business: 


Allied Paper Co. 

American Can Co. 

American Machine and Foundry. 
American Sugar Refining Company. 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Armour & Co, 

Arvin Industries. 

Brunswick Corp. 

Camp Paper Co. 

Continental Oil Co. 

Cooper Tire and Rubber Corp. 
Crane Co. 

Cutler-Hammer Corporation. 
Cutter Laboratories. 

Diamond Alkali. 

Emerson Electric. 

Flintkote. 

General American Transportation. 
General Tire and Rubber, 
Georgia-Pacific, 

Great Lakes Carbon. 
Hammermill Paper Corporation. 
Harvey Aluminum, 

H. K. Parker. 

Inland Container Corp. 

Litton Industries. 

MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Ltd. 
Mead Corp. 

Mohawk Tire & Rubber. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Olin-Mathieson Corp. 

John Oster Manufacturing Co. 
Phoenix Steel Corp. 

Rand McNally Corp. 

Revere Copper and Brass Co. 
Rockwell-Standard Corp. 
Rubberoid Corp. 

Safeway Stores. 

Sinclair Oil Co. 

Skelly Oil Co. 

Spreckles Sugar Co, 

Sunbeam Corp. 

Swift & Co. 

‘True Temper Corp. 

Union Bag Co. 

United Fruit Co. 

U.S. Rubber Corp. 

U.S. Shoe Corp. 


The great majority of the tax-exempt 
issues benefiting these companies have 
been used for the construction of new 
factories and manufacturing facilities. 
But the lure of cheaper financing is 
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bound to be as great for modernizing or 
expanding old facilities as well as for 
building new ones, for retailers and ship- 
builders as well as manufacturers, and, 
indeed, for banks and real estate inter- 
ests as for any other sector of the econ- 
omy. 

And examples of each of these new 
uses of tax-exempt municipal financing 
are now to be found. 

Delaware through its Northern Dela- 
ware Industrial Development Corp. 
raised $35 million to buy a defunct plant 
of the Phoenix Steel Corp. and, in addi- 
tion, to pay for its modernization. 

Kentucky used its $34,400,000 issue of 
1966 to add to facilities for Armco Steel 
Corp., already located in Ashland, Ky. 

Wichita, Kans., agreed to raise $6 mil- 
lion in tax-exempts for expansion at 
Cessna Aircraft, a leading firm in the 
city. 

Topeka, Kans., in 1965 agreed to use 
the proceeds of a $3,700,000 issue to build 
a store and a large parking garage for 
the well-known New York retail store, 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

Great Bend, Kans., has more recently 
agreed to raise $900,000 to build a store 
for J. C. Penney Co. 

Lorain, Ohio, raised $30 million to en- 
able Litton Industries to go into the ship- 
building business at that location. 

Wichita, Kans., proposes to raise $1 
million to build a bank and office build- 
ing for the Stockyards National Bank 
of North Wichita. 

The New York Port Authority’s pro- 
posed $500 million issue to build a World 
Trade Center will put it massively into 
the real estate business. 

Now that the potentialities of tax- 
exempt financing for private business 
have been demonstrated by the “pio- 
neers” in a wide variety of business fields 
as well as in manufacturing, there is 
every evidence that many others will 
rush to seek the same advantage. Mr. 
James F. Reilly, partner in Goodbody & 
Co., a New York investment firm spe- 
cializing in the underwriting of munici- 
pal industrial development issues, is 
quoted in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 1, 1966, as saying that businessmen 
are losing reservations they may once 
have had about municipal financing. 

Said Mr. Reilly: 

They used to be skittish because critics 
called this type of financing socialistic—but 
industry is rapidly getting hard-headed be- 
cause borrowing costs are going up so fast— 

THE TIME TO ACT IS NOW 


Mr. Speaker, if we do not act now 
to close the loophole in the Federal tax 
law which confers tax exemption priv- 
ileges on private business, we shall soon 
be inundated by the pressure of forces 
which I have outlined. And in the proc- 
ess, some extremely unfortunate con- 
sequences will follow. 

Plant pirating and uneconomic loca- 
tion and job shifts will accelerate. Not 
only will the Northern States battle the 
hitherto advantaged States of the South, 
but the struggle between the great in- 
dustrial cities and, indeed, between a city 
and smaller communities in the same 
State will intensify. Interest rates on all 
kinds of State and local borrowing, al- 
ready at the highest level in a genera- 
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tion, will climb still further. Federal 
credit restraints will be nullified as large 
corporate borrowers bypass the private 
credit market to do their borrowing 
through the conduit of municipal bonds. 
The Federal Government will suffer 
large revenue losses and so will States 
and cities, as more and more property 
moves into public ownership. For these 
public costs, there will be no public gain. 

On March 1, 1965, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] and I intro- 
duced identical bills, H.R. 5587 and H.R. 
5599, which would close the tax loop- 
hole. These bills would remove the Fed- 
eral tax exemption for interest on State 
or local government obligations issued 
to finance industrial or commercial fa- 
cilities to be sold or leased to private 
profitmaking enterprises. They would 
in no way encroach upon the right of 
State and local governments to issue tax- 
exempt bonds for public purposes. 

I am most gratified that Treasury 
Secretary Fowler is now heading a drive 
to do away with the Federal income tax 
exemption on municipal industrial de- 
velopment bonds. In remarks to the 
House on June 20, I included the Secre- 
tary’s recent forthright statement to 
State legislative leaders against this 
abuse of the tax-exemption privilege. 
Following his statement, the Wall Street 
Journal reported on June 20 that Treas- 
ury officials are giving the “highest pri- 
ority“ to bring this matter to the Con- 
gress during this session. I applaud 
this recognition by the Treasury of an 
extremely serious situation, and its de- 
termination to act now. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. FLYNT (at the 
request of Mr. Hacan of Georgia), for to- 
day, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. WELTNER, for 30 minutes, on to- 
morrow; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEITH (at the request of Mr. QUIL- 
LEN), for 1 hour, today; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
QuILLEN), for 5 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
QUILLEN), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. CRALEY. 

Mr. Currtts to include extraneous mat- 
ter in the remarks he made today in the 
Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. Fur rox of Pennsylvania during his 
remarks in the Committee of the Whole 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Topp (at the request of Mr. REES) 
to revise and extend his remarks made 
today in the Committee of the Whole and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Leccetr (at the request of Mr. 
Rees) to revise and extend his remarks 
made today in the Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. QUILLEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. CAHILL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rees) and to include extra- 
neous matter :) 

Mr. PowELL. 

Mr. NEDZI. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 8112. An act to amend the Clean Air 
Act so as to authorize grants to air pollution 
control agencies for maintenance of air pol- 
lution control programs in addition to 
present authority for grants to develop, 
establish, or improve such programs; make 
the use of appropriations under the act more 
flexible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations under the act and deleting 
the provision limiting the total of grants for 
support of air pollution control programs to 
20 percent of the total appropriation for any 
year; extend the duration of the programs 
authorized by the act; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3467. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 14122. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2950. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vesels, and tracked 
combat vehicles; and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to maintain parity between military and 
civilian pay, and for other purposes 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Adiinistration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 13651. An act to avoid unnecessary 
litigation by providing for the collection of 
claims of the United States, and for other 
purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 14, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2561. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to lease airspace in freeway 
rights-of-way within the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

2562. A letter from the Chairman, the Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts, Department of 
State, transmitting the annual report of the 
cultural presentations program for the year 
July 1, 1964, to June 30, 1965, pursuant to 
section 107, Public Law 87-256; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 2822. An act to amend various provisions 
of the laws administered by the Farm Credit 
Administration to improve operations there- 
under, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1695). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 16188. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide limitations on build- 
ing construction projects for defense pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 16189. A bill to provide for settlement 
of labor disputes in the transportation and 
other essential industries; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16190. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 16191. A bill to establish the Chan- 
nel Islands National Park, in the State of 
California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 16192. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
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of the type which may be provided away 
from his home, for the costs of transporta- 
tion to and from the place where such sery- 
ices are provided; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16193. A bill to correct inequities with 
respect to the determination of basic com- 
pensation of employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for purposes of certain employment 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 16194. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an in- 
centive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facili- 
ties, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

HR. 16195. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 16196. A bill to authorize the Secre- - 
tary of the Army to undertake a study of 
landslides and flood control in Los Angeles 
and Orange Counties, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

ELR. 16197. A bill to amend title V of the 
. Security Act to provide a grant-in- 

ald program to assist the States in furnish- 
ing aid and services with respect to children 
under foster care; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16198. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 16199. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16200. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16201. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
n.ittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16202. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 16203. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 16204. A bill to amend the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act with respect to mallards 
three or more generations removed from thé ' 
wild; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 16205. A bill to provide a system for 
the return of Federal income tax revenues 
to the States to be used exclusively for edu- 
cational purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, CALLAWAY: 

H.R. 16206. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 16207. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by preventing the use 
of unfair or deceptive methods of packag- 
ing or labeling of certain consumer commod- 
ities distributed in such commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 16208. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16209. A bill to provide that certain 
television and radio receiving tubes be ap- 
praised under section 402 of the Tariff Act of 
1980; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 
H.R. 16210. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee om Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD (by request) : 

H.R. 16211. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, as amend- 
ed; to the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 16212. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to conduct a special educational 
training and physical rehabilitation program 
for with educational or physical de- 
ficiencies to enable them to serve effectively 
in the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MACKIE: 

H.R. 16213. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 16214. A bill to amend section 302 cf 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to provide 
for the elimination of aircraft noise, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16215. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 to provide for a program of research 
and development by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to reduce or elimi- 
nate aircraft noise, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 16216. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facili- 
ties, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 16217. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 16218. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 16219. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 16220. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 16221. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 16222. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 16223. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 16224. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 16225. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 16226. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 16227. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 16228. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 16229. A bill to provide that certain 
television and radio receiving tubes be ap- 
praised under section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 16230. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to im- 
prove and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.J. Res. 1211. Joint resolution relative to 
a national education policy; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BANDSTRA: 

H. Con. Res. 825. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H. Con. Res. 826. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. Con. Res. 827. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H. Con. Res. 828. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the parade of the National Con- 
vention of the American Legion to be held in 
the District of Columbia on August 29, 1966; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16231. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Polizzi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 16232. A bill for the relief of June 
Vernon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 16233. A bill for the relief of Virgil 

Vernon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16234. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
Dimitrios Sevastelis and his wife, Efstahia 
Sevastelis; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
H.R. 16235. A bill for the relief of Hee 
Ngew Yee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DE ta GARZA: 

H.R. 16236. A bill for the relief of Harry 
J. Coyne, Sr., to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 16237. A bill for the relief of Elefther- 
ios Kongas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16238. A bill for the relief of Gilbert 
Che Fee Lai; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 16239. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
Esteves Capela; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 16240. A bill for the relief of Bronis- 
law Turek; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 16241. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 
La Fata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16242. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
De Gaetano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16243. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Kaltsanas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 16244. A bill for the relief of Sedley 
Alleyne Greenidge Haugland; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 16245. A bill for the relief of Armindo 
Santos-Ferreira; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred, as follows: 


411. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Com- 
mon Council of the City, Buffalo, N.Y., rela- 
tive to urging enactment of H.R. 12341 relat- 
ing to “Demonstration Cities” urban renewal 
program; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

412. Also, petition of the Town Board, 
Town of Southampton, Southampton, N.Y., 
relative to opposing enactment of H.R. 11236 
relating to wet lands; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 13, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Bishop W. Earl Ledden, Wesley Theo- 
logical Seminary, Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of All Wisdom: We quiet 
our minds at the beginning of this ses- 
sion that we may have high communion 
with Thee. For we would listen rather 
than speak, would be still and know that 
Thou art God. Speak Thou, and our 
souls shall live. 

Especially on this day, as we listen so 
intently to hear what the people are 
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saying, may we be alert to hear what 
Thou art saying to the nations, to this 
Nation of our love and devotion, and to 
all who are in authority around us. 

Give here, we pray, such poise and in- 
ner peace as will enable Thy servants in 
this Chamber to contemplate and com- 
prehend the bewildering movements of 
our day. We know not what a day— 
this day—may bring forth. But we know 
that we are all bound together in the 
bundle of life. Something could happen 
this day—anywhere in the world—that 
would make life different for our Nation 
and all mankind. 

And something might happen in this 
place that would put a new face on 
affairs. 

So we turn to Thee with the ancient 
prayer: Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
heareth. Forbid that we multiply and 
amplify words, and drown out the still, 
small voice that speaks within. Before 
any speaking, we pray that there may 
be sensitive listening and response, and 
that there may be spoken here this day 
words that, by Thy grace, may be for the 
healing of the nations, 

In Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 

and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Sy ag July 12, 1966, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of Tuesday, July 12, 1966, 

The Secretary of the Senate received 
the following message from the House of 
Representatives, on July 12, 1966, during 
the adjournment of the Senate: 

That the Speaker had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled bill (S. 2950) to 
authorize appropriations during the fis- 
cal year 1967 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to maintain parity between 
military and civilian pay, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting a nomi- 
nation and withdrawing a nomination, 
were communicated to the Senate by Mr. 
Jones, one of his secretaries. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
BUDGET, 1967, FOR DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE (S. DOC, NO. 98) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
an amendment to the request for appro- 
priations transmitted in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1967, in the amount of 
$300,000, for the Department of Agricul- 
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ture which, with an accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
protocol was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive F, 89th Congress, 2d session. 
Protocol for the further extension of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1962 (Ex. 
Rept. No. 6). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr, JAVITS: 

S. 3610. A bill for the relief of John Theo- 
dore Nelson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3611. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Chambers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Mr. Kennepy of New York): 

S. 3612. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special U.S. postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of those who are dedicated to helping 
retarded children; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 3613. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to lease 
airspace in freeway rights-of-way within the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self, Mr. Doucias, Mr. NELSON, and 
Mr. Morse): 

S.3614. A bill to amend titles I, IV, X, 
XIV, XVI, XVII, and XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act to require that drugs provided by, 
or under programs receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance pursuant to, such titles must 
be prescribed and furnished on a nonpro- 
prietary or generic basis; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. J. Res. 174. Joint resolution to create a 
joint congressional committee to study and 
report on problems relating to industrywide 
collective bargaining and industrywide 
strikes and lockouts; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. May I inquire whether 
this request has been cleared with the 
minority? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, it has. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing subcommittees were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today: 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

The Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
ganization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have cleared this request 
with the leadership on both sides. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Education be authorized to 
meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon for a 
continuation of the markup session on 
the elementary-secondary school bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, statements 
during the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR ROBERT 
G. PERRY, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PHYSICIAN OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
funeral services for Robert G. Perry, 
assistant to the Physician of the Capitol, 
who died on Tuesday morning, will be 
held at 9 a.m. on Friday, July 15, at the 
Simmons Brothers Funeral Home, 1661 
Good Hope Road SE., Washington, D.C. 

Interment will take place at 10 a.m. 
on Friday, July 15, in Arlington National 
Cemetery—Memorial Gate. 

Those who wish to pay their respects 
before the funeral may do so at the 
funeral on Thursday, July 14, from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL POSTAGE 
STAMP FOR THOSE WHO ARE DED- 
ICATED TO HELPING RETARDED 
CHILDREN 
Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 

the National Association for Retarded 

Children has as its national slogan, “Re- 

tarded Children Can Be Helped.” It is 

a slogan worthy of national recognition 
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of the devoted work of over 100,000 per- 
sons whose aim is to foster more under- 
standing of these children. 

It was not until 1961 that mental re- 
tardation got the attention it sorely 
needed and deserved. In that year, 
President John F. Kennedy appointed 
& President's Panel on Mental Retarda- 
tion.” After a year-long study, the 
panel made recommendations which 
were to become the boldest program for 
remedial action ever envisioned. Two 
great laws were passed by Congress and 
signed just 1 month before the Presi- 
dent’s tragic death. 

Mr. President, today, on behalf of my- 
self and the Senator from New York 
(Mr, KENNEDY], I am introducing, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
for the issuance of a special U.S. postage 
stamp commemorating those who are 
dedicated to helping the retarded. The 
request is supported by the National As- 
sociation of Retarded Children, and the 
suggested slogan is their national motto, 
“Retarded Children Can Be Helped.” 
The bill would authorize and direct the 
Postmaster General to issue a special 
commemorative postage stamp on Octo- 
ber 15, 1967, the date of the NARC Con- 
vention to be held in Portland, Oreg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3612) to provide for the 
issuance of a special U.S. postage stamp 
in commemoration of those who are dedi- 
cated to helping retarded children, intro- 
duced by Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY- 
WIDE BARGAINING 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution calling for establishment 
of a bipartisan Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Industrywide Bargaining to 
study and report to Congress on prob- 
lems relating to industrywide collective 
bargaining and industrywide strikes and 
lockouts. 

The history of this joint resolution 
dates back to July 24, 1963, when, at the 
height of the railroad work rules dispute, 
I took the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to call upon the Congress to 
face up squarely to the problems that 
arise out of industrywide bargaining. At 
that time, the railroad featherbedding 
issue was the topic of the day. But I 
warned then: 

The matter immediately before us is symp- 
tomatic, only a sample of more problems to 
come. 


Today, the Nation is faced with a most 
serious airline strike. The recent walk- 
out by more than 35,000 members of the 
International Association of Machinists 
has crippled five of our major airlines 
and has inconvenienced the public to an 
intolerable degree. This strike has af- 
fected an estimated 150,000 daily air 
travelers and 4,100 daily flights in 231 
cities and 23 foreign nations. Further, 
it has grounded approximately 70 percent 
of the Nation’s airmail service. 
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This strike is a damaging blow at a 
time when our Nation is at war and the 
services of all of our transportation. sys- 
tems are vitally needed. 

This strike demonstrates again that 
the Nation’s labor-management laws— 
particularly the Railway Labor Act— 
which applies to airlines—are not ade- 
quate. Long ago, Congress should have 
undertaken, in an orderly fashion, a 
serious review of our labor laws and the 
broad policy problems associated with in- 
dustrywide bargaining and strikes. Fur- 
thermore, the Johnson administration 
should have encouraged such action and 
should have advanced recommendations 
of its own. 

It is regrettable that the committees 
of Congress, which are controlled by the 
President’s party, have avoided this 
serious problem. An excuse, if not a 
justification, for the failure of Congress 
may be found in the fact that legislative 
jurisdiction over labor-management 
legislation is now scattered among a 
number of committees in both the Senate 
and House. 

It is apparent that a congressional 
vehicle needed to cope with this broad 
problem does not now exist in the orga- 
nization of the Congress. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution to 
set up a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Industrywide Bargaining. The com- 
mittee would consist of 16 members, 8 
from each House, with membership 
equally divided between the parties. The 
committee would include members of the 
Senate Committees on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Commerce, and the Judiciary 
and members of the House Committees 
on Education and Labor, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the Judiciary, and 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The committee would be authorized to 
study and investigate problems related 
to collective bargaining and strikes and 
lockouts which affect an entire industry 
or a substantial portion thereof. 

It would be my hope that such a com- 
mittee could operate in an atmosphere 
as free as possible from political pres- 
sures, that it could make an intensive 
and scholarly study, and that it would 
come up with sound legislative recom- 
mendations meriting the support of 
Congress and the Nation. 

Mr. President, in 1963, and again in 
1965, I introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives legislation similar to the 
joint resolution I introduce today. For 
a long time, we have needed better pro- 
cedures and more effective tools to deal 
with crippling nationwide strikes. If 
my resolution had been adopted and im- 
plemented, it is likely that the Nation 
today would not be helpless and frus- 
trated in the face of the current strike. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 174) to 
create a joint congressional committee to 
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study and report on problems relating to 
industrywide collective bargaining and 
industrywide strikes and lockouts, intro- 
duced by Mr. GRIFFIN, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
S.J. Res. 174 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
created a joint congressional committee to 
be known as the “Joint Committee on In- 
dustrywide Bargaining” (hereinafter referred 
to as the “joint committee”) to be composed 
of eight Members of the Senate to be desig- 
nated by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and eight Members of the House of 
Representatives to be designated by the 
Speaker. The members of the joint commit- 
tee appointed from the Senate shall include 
four members of the majority party and four 
members of the minority party; and they 
shall be designated from among the members 
of the Committees on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Commerce, and the Judiciary. The 
members of the joint committee appointed 
from the House of Representatives shall in- 
clude four members of the majority party 
and four members of the minority party; and 
they shall be designated from among the 
members of the Committees on Education 
and Labor, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Src. 2. The joint committee, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, shall be author- 
ized to study and investigate the entire fleld 
of industrywide and regional collective bar- 
gaining procedures and practices between 
employers and labor organizations, and com- 
binations or groups thereof, and problems re- 
lating thereto, including but not limited to— 

(1) the ways and means by which the col- 
lective bargaining process might be improved, 
altered, revised, or supplemented so as to 
avoid or minimize strikes and lockouts which 
affect an entire industry or region, or a sub- 
stantial part thereof; 

(2) the concentration of economic and 
other power under the control of business 
organizations and labor organizations, and 
groups thereof, and such practices or policies, 
if any, which tend to concentrate or monop- 
olize power affecting the collective bargain- 
ing process, and the relationship of such 
factors to strikes and lockouts affecting an 
entire industry or region, or a substantial 
portion thereof; 

(3) the effectiveness and usefulness of 
various forms of mediation, conciliation, ar- 
bitration, and other possible procedures and 
methods for aiding or supplementing the 
collective bargaining process; 

(4) the administration, operation, and 
possible need for revision of existing Federal 
laws which in any way concern collective 
bargaining, strikes, or lockouts affecting an 
entire industry or region, or substantial por- 
tion thereof; 

(5) such other problems and subjects 
which relate in any way to collective bar- 
gaining, strikes, or lockouts as the joint 
committee deems appropriate. 

Sec. 3. A vacancy in the membership of 
the joint committee shall not affect the 
powers of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the joint committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. The joint 
committee shall select a chairman and a 
vice chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 4. The members of the joint commit- 
tee who are Members of the Senate shall 
from time to time report to the Senate, and 
the members of the joint committee who 
are Members of the House of Representatives 
shall from time to time report to the House 
of Representatives, by bill or otherwise, the 
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results of the joint committee's studies and 
investigations, together with their recom- 
mendations with respect to matters within 
the jurisdiction of the joint committee. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out its duties, the joint 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings or investigations, to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, pa- 
pers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
joint committee may make such rules re- 
specting its organization and procedures as 
it deems necessary: Provided, however, That 
no bill, measure, or recommendation shall be 
reported from the joint committee unless 
a majority of the committee assent. Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the joint committee or by 
any member designated by him or by the 
joint committee, and may be served by such 
person or persons as may be designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman 
of the joint committee or any member there- 
of may administer oaths to witnesses. The 
provisions of sections 192 and 194 of title 2, 
United States Code, shall apply in case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. The cost 
of stenographic service to report public hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of the amounts 
prescribed by law for reporting the hear- 
ings of standing committees of the Senate. 
The cost of stenographic service to report 
executive hearings shall be fixed at an equi- 
table rate by the joint committee. Mem- 
bers of the joint committee, and its employ- 
ees and consultants, while traveling on of- 
ficial business for the joint committee, may 
receive either the per diem allowance au- 
thorized to be paid to Members of Congress 
or its employees, or their actual and neces- 
sary expenses provided an itemized state- 
ment of such expenses is attached to the 
voucher. 

Sec. 6. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and staff 
employees as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable. The joint committee is authorized 
to utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and estab- 
lishments of the Government. 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate and one-half from 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman of the joint committee or by any 
member of the joint committee duly au- 
thorized by the chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 643 


Mr. BREWSTER (for himself, Mr. 
Dovaetas, Mr. LAUSCHE, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 14596) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 644 


Mr. MONTOYA submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 14596, supra, which was 
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ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
AMENDMENT NO. 645 
Mr. HART submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 14596, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 3328) to amend 
the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 to provide for 
the disposal of certain medical matrrials 
and supplies whenever the remaining 
storage or shelf life of such materials or 
supplies is too short to justify their reten- 
tion, and for other purposes, the name of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to join in support of S. 3097 
which will provide financial assistance 
under the Housing Act of 1949 to en- 
courage and assist in the preservation 
and maintenance of historic structures. 
This idea in itself is certainly a worth- 
while plan. There are many structures 
that exist today in communities through- 
out the Nation that are of great histori- 
cal import; however, many local com- 
munities do not have the funds that are 
needed to restore them. This measure 
would provide, on a limited scale for 
Federal assistance in the purchase and 
renovation of these sites so that they 
might be preserved for posterity. 

The historical significance of this bill 
is noteworthy. However, there are also 
other features that should be noted. 
While preserving our national structures, 
we would at the same time be aiding the 
various communities in their urban re- 
newal programs, as many of the great 
sites exist in areas of blight today. 

By providing funds for their renova- 
tion, an example would be set for an area, 
and perhaps new industry would be at- 
tracted, as tourist attractions are 
created. The importance of this sec- 
ondary feature certainly must not be 
underestimated. 

Mr. President, there are certain sec- 
tions of this bill that might be improved 
upon before final passage. I hope that 
the Members of the Senate will concur 
with me in supporting this measure as 
still another step in our venture of his- 
torical conservation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be added as 
a cosponsor of this measure, at its next 
printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966, beginning at 
10:30 a.m., in room 2300; New Senate Of- 
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fice Building, on the following nomina- 
tions: 


John W. Peck, of Ohio, to be U.S. circuit 
judge, sixth circuit, to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372, approved 
March 18, 1966. 

Joseph P. Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
district judge, southern district of Ohio, vice 
Mel G. Underwood, retired. 

Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., of Louisiana, to 
be U.S. circuit judge, fifth circuit, to fill a 
new position created by Public Law 89-372 
approved March 18, 1966. 

John C. Godbold, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice Richard T. 
Rives, retired. 

O. Clyde Atkins, of Florida, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge, southern district of Florida, to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 89- 
372 approved March 18, 1966. 

Donald P. Lay, of Nebraska, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge, eighth circuit, vice Harvey M. 
Johnsen, retired. 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, July 21, 1966, beginning at 10:30 
a.m., in room 2300, New Senate Office 
Building, on the following nominations: 


Woodrow B. Seals, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge, southern district of Texas, to fill 
a new position created by Public Law 89-372 
approved March 18, 1966. 

Ernest Guinn, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge, western district of Texas, to fill a new 
position created by Public Law 89-372 ap- 
proved March 18, 1966. 

Irving L. Goldberg, of Texas, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit, to fill a new 
position created by Public Law 89-372 ap- 
proved March 18, 1966. 

William M. Taylor, Jr., of Texas, to be 
U.S. district Judge, northern district of Texas, 
vice T. Whitfield Davidson, retired. 

Jack Roberts, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge, western district of Texas, vice Homer 
Thornberry, elevated. 

John V. Singleton, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S, 
district judge, southern district of Texas, to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT RE- 
SEARCH OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Subcommittee on Gov- 

ernment Research of the Senate Com- 

mittee on Government Operations, I 
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announce the following seminars and 
hearings to be held by the subcommittee: 

First. Executive session seminars on 
“Coordination of Federal Science Activ- 
ities’—July 18 at 10 a.m. for nongov- 
ernmental participants and August 3 at 
10 a.m. for governmental participants. 

Second. Continuation of hearings on 
Federal support of social and behavioral 
science research—10 a.m., July 19 and 20. 

Third. Hearings on Senate Resolution 
231 at 10 a.m., July 25, 26, and 27. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SCHOOL 
PRAYER 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments, I 
wish to announce forthcoming hearings 
on Senate Joint Resolution 148 and re- 
lated resolutions concerning school 
prayer. 

The hearings will be held on August 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10, 1966, in room 318, 
Old Senate Office Building. 

Any persons or organizations inter- 
ested in presenting their views to the 
subcommittee should contact the sub- 
committee staff in room 419, Old Senate 
Office Building, extension 3018. 


CANCELLATION OF HEARING ON 
STATE PROCEDURES RELATING 
TO UNFIT JUDGES, AND NOTICE 
OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN OTHER 
BILLS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, I wish to announce 
that, because of the airline strike and 
the lack of transportation, the July 14 
hearing on State procedures for the re- 
moval, retirement, and disciplining of 
unfit judges will be canceled. The hear- 
ing on Friday, July 15, will be held, how- 
ever. Scheduled for Friday is testimony 
on State procedures for the removal, 
retirement, and disciplining of unfit 
judges, and on S. 1356, H.R. 2653, S. 3404, 
and S. 3576. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on July 12, 1966, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2950) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1967 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
Naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to maintain parity between military 
and civilian pay, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
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nation of Rear Adm. Paul E. Trimble, 
U.S. Coast Guard, to be Assistant Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard, with 
the rank of vice admiral, and withdraw- 
ing the nomination of Donald J. Willis to 
be postmaster at Minerva, Ohio, which 
nominating message was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William S. Gaud, of Connecticut, 
to be Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International and Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


SCHOOL MILK APPROPRIATION 
RESTORED, BUT MAY NOT BE 
ADEQUATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
arise today to thank my colleagues on 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
for making such a marvelous fight in 
support of the special milk program for 
schoolchildren. As I indicated yester- 
day, the committee included $105 million 
in the Agriculture appropriations bill 
$5 million more than is being spent on 
the program this year and $2 million 
more than Congress appropriated for 
fiscal 1966. 

I want to especially thank Senator 
SPEsSARD HOLLAND, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture and Related Agencies of the 
Committee on Appropriations, for mak- 
ing such a magnificent effort against the 
administration’s proposal to cut the milk 
program by 80 percent to $21 million. 
His astute questions in subcommittee 
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probed to the heart of the weaknesses 
of this administration plan, and un- 
doubtedly were a major factor in the de- 
cision of the Department of Agriculture 
to reverse itself. 

However, I wish to add that, although 
I support the Agriculture appropriations 
bill today, I have very serious reserva- 
tions about the adequacy of $105 million 
to do the job that should be done if our 
Nation’s schoolchildren are to utilize 
the program to its maximum. I think 
that every Member of the Senate should 
keep a close eye on the school milk pro- 
gram, to see if additional funds for the 
program should be included in a supple- 
mental appropriations bill later this year. 

As I indicated on the floor yesterday, 
in my estimation an excellent case can 
be made for the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $5 million so that school dis- 
tricts can be fully reimbursed for their 
participation in the program. I shall 
follow the progress of the program, and 
I shall make this case later in the year if 
I find, as I expect to, that these funds 
are inadequate. 


VOLUNTARY PRAYER AN AMERI- 
CAN RIGHT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak for a few minutes in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 148, a 
proposed constitutional amendment 
which would allow voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in our public schools. 
We, in the Senate, open every session 
with a prayer. It seems that the least 
we could do would be to allow the chil- 
dren in the public schools to have the 
same privilege. 

Last month, in the Senate, our Chap- 
lain asked that we, as Senators, might 
be given “the courage of our convic- 
tions—the confidence to say yes to what 
is right, the courage to say no to what 
is wrong, and the wisdom and the in- 
sight to know the difference.” It was a 
good prayer, but it somehow brought to 
my mind another less sophisticated 
prayer: 

God is great. God is good. 
Him for our food. 


These 13 simple words, which can be 
said in less than 30 seconds of time and 
have been said by millions of Ameri- 
can schoolchildren in the past, may no 
longer be said by kindergarten chil- 
dren in New York State as a result of 
the case of Stein v. Oskinsky (348 F. 2d 
999, cert. denied, 382 U.S. 957 (1965)). 

It might be considered ridiculous if the 
consequences were not so serious. It is 
difficult to believe that such a thing 
could happen in the United States, in 
the enlightened 20th century, when it is 
fashionable to laugh at the absurdities 
of the Middle Ages and their ruminations 
about how many angels could stand on 
the head of a pin. 

In a more serious vein, let us consider 
some of the reasons why Senate Joint 
Resolution 148, which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary par- 
ticipation in prayer in public schools, 
should be passed by the Senate if we 
have the courage of our convictions. In 
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March of this year, Senator DIRKSEN es- 
timated that more than 81 percent of the 
people of this country disagree with the 
Supreme Court’s decisions in Engel v. 
Vitale (370 U.S. 421 (1962)) and Abing- 
ton School District v. Schempp: Murray 
v. Curlett (374 U.S. 201 (1963)). This 
estimate was based on polls that were 
taken. Certainly, if we as Senators are 
to estimate from the amount of mail 
that we have received on this subject, at 
least 81 percent of the people of the 
country want the question of the right 
to pray returned to the jurisdiction of 
their local school boards and their local 
school authorities, and this is what Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 148 proposes to do. 

If we wish to live up to our convictions, 
it is time that we said “yes” to the people 
who wish to have an opportunity to vote 
on the question of returning to the right 
to pray in school. Congressmen and Sen- 
ators are the elected representatives of 
the people of the country, and we, pre- 
sumably, are in Congress to see that the 
wishes of the majority of the people are 
considered in making our laws. 

More than 200 resolutions have been 
introduced in Congress to change the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
first amendment in these cases, but noth- 
ing has been done about the resolutions. 
Oh, yes, hearings have been held on 
them, but no proposed constitutional 
amendment has been passed by the Con- 
gress. It is time that Congress passed an 
amendment so that this passed amend- 
ment might then go to the States, so that 
the people of this country can have at 
long last a chance to vote on this ques- 
tion. Congress would not be deciding the 
issue of whether or not we should have 
prayers in the public schools. Congress 
would only be giving the people the 
chance to decide whether there should be 
prayers in the public schools. 

And if we pass Senate Joint Resolution 
148, a constitutional amendment to per- 
mit voluntary participation in prayer in 
the public schools, we would not neces- 
sarily be permitting prayers in the 
schools, but we would be prohibiting an 
interpretation of the U.S. Constitution 
which forbids prayer in the public 
school. 

Senate Joint Resolution 148, in and of 
itself, changes nothing. It is merely the 
first step to allow the people to vote to 
bring about a change, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 148 does not even propose a 
positive change. It proposes only to set 
aside an unwanted prohibition and to al- 
low each local area to proceed then to 
make its own decision on the subject. 
Are we afraid to let people vote on this 
matter? Have we the right to refuse to 
let people vote on this subject? If we 
have the courage of our convictions, we 
will propose this constitutional amend- 
ment, and allow the electors of this coun- 
try to make the final decision of what is 
to be done about the right to pray in the 
public schools, 

Justice Stewart in his dissenting opin- 
ion in Abington School District against 
Schempp said: 

What our Constitution indispensably pro- 
tects is the freedom of each of us, be he Jew 
or Agnostic, Christian or Atheist, Buddhist 
or Freethinker, to believe or disbelieve, to 
worship or not to worship, to pray or keep 
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silent, according to his own conscience, un- 
coerced and unrestrained by government. 
(Abington, cited supra, p. 320.) 


Senate Joint Resolution 148 will re- 
store this freedom to the people of each 
locality. 

Justice Stewart quoted from the Ever- 
son case as follows: 

State power is no more to be used so as to 
handicap religions than it is to favor them. 
(Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1, 
18.) 


There is another reason why Senate 
Joint Resolution 148 should be passed by 
the Senate. In June 1962, when the Su- 
preme Court decided Engel against Vi- 
tale, Justice Douglas, in a concurring 
opinion, stated that any Government fi- 
nancing of religion is an unconstitu- 
tional undertaking. His words added to 
the alarm of those people who saw in 
the prayer decisions the beginning of a 
program which would eventually drive 
y vestiges of religion from our national 

e. 

As Senator Dinkszy predicted in 
March, “if the profound legalisms of the 
courts are carried to a logical conclu- 
sion,” all references to God in our na- 
tional life may yet be abolished. The 
theologists who proclaim that “God is 
dead” may yet be proved correct as far 
as all outward signs in the United States 
are concerned. 

Justice Douglas’ warning has resulted 
in a prolonged debate. Other Justices 
in the Engel and Abington decisions went 
to great lengths to point out that the 
prayer decisions showed no animosity to 
religion and that they applied only to 
the specific factual situations involved 
in each case. 

However, in the March 31, 1966, “Liti- 
gation Docket of Pending Cases Affect- 
ing Freedom of Religion and Separation 
of Church and State,” published by the 
Commission on Law and Social Action 
of the American Jewish Congress, there 
are listed at least a dozen cases, exclu- 
sive of school bus cases, brought by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the 
American Jewish Congress, or the Amer- 
icans United for Separation of Church 
and State, to challenge practices in the 
public schools which do not conform to 
the ideas of these groups in regard to 
proper separation of church and state. 

In addition, Mrs. Madalyn Murray, 
who was one of the successful plaintiffs 
in the Abington School District against 
Schempp: Murray against Curlett case, 
and several other people have brought a 
law suit in Maryland to abolish tax ex- 
emptions for church property. While 
the Maryland Court of Appeals has de- 
cided against the request, Mrs. Madalyn 
Murray—now O’Hare—has announced 
that the decision will be appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Another recent opinion of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, Horace Mann 
League against Tawes, has just resulted 
in a ruling that the State of Maryland 
may not make grants of State funds to 
sectarian colleges, and this decision is 
also going to be appealed to the Supreme 
Court. i . 

It is obvious that the opponents of 
religious practices are not going to sit 
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quietly by and allow present practices to 
continue without challenge, but these 
opponents will be slowed down if they 
know that Congress will clarify by con- 
stitutional amendment any interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution which is not in 
accord with the will of the majority of 
people in this country. 

The passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 148 would serve as a warning that 
the will of the majority of the people 
cannot be thwarted by a few people for 
purely selfish or self-serving reasons or 
to satisfy their own interpretations of 
what the Constitution means. A mani- 
festation of government hostility to 
religion or religious teachings “would be 
at war with our national tradition as 
embodied in the first amendment's guar- 
anty of the free exercise of religion.“ 
These are the words of the Supreme 
Court in the case of McCollum v. Board 
of Education, 333 US. 203, 211-212, 
which Justice Stewart quoted again in 
the Abington case. 

The amendment proposed by Senate 
Joint Resolution 148 states as follows: 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall prohibit the authority administering 
any school, school system, educational in- 


' stitution or other public building supported 


in whole or in part through the expenditure 
of public funds from providing for or per- 
mitting the voluntary participation by stu- 
dents or others in prayer. Nothing con- 
tained in this article shall authorize any 
such authority to prescribe the form or con- 
tent of any prayer. 


This amendment would restore to the 
American people their “freedom of reli- 
gion, not freedom from religion.” It 
would extend freedom of religion even 
to the children in our public schools. It 
would let them pray voluntarily or of 
their own volition; and while the Su- 
preme Court may have cast some doubt 
on how “voluntarily” children may 
choose their actions in the public 
schools, I prefer to look at this matter 
as Justice Stewart did in the Abington 
case. 


It may well be, as has been argued to us, 
that even the supposed benefits to be derived 
from noncoercive religious exercises in pub- 
lic schools are incommensurate with the ad- 
ministrative problems which they would 
create, The choice involved, however, is one 
for each local community and its school 
board, and not for this Court. . . It is con- 
ceivable that these school boards, or even all 
school boards, might eventually find it im- 
possible to administer a system of religious 
exercises during school hours in such a way 
as to meet this constitutional standard—in 
such a way as completely to free from any 
kind of official coercion those who do not af- 
firmatively want to participate. 

But I think we must not assume that 
school boards so lack the qualities of in- 
ventiveness and good will as to make im- 
possible the achievement of that goal. 
(Abington, cited supra, p. 319, 320.) 


Recently, Ellis Katz of Temple Univer- 
sity wrote an article on “Patterns of 
Compliance with the Schempp De- 
cision”"—3 Journal of Public Law 396— 
in which he attempted to trace the im- 
pact of the decision of Abington School 
District against Schempp: Murray 
against Curlett on the practice of Bible 
reading in the States. Professor Katz 
bemoaned the fact that so many writers 
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have been concerned with the reaction 
of Congress to the decision and so few 
have been concerned with the reaction 
of local school districts in the States. 
He said: 


This is most unfortunate in that it gives 
one the impression that there is a one-to- 
one relation between what the Supreme 
Court says and what society does, This is 
by no means always true; and it is especially 
false in cases where the Supreme Court 
strikes down long established state practice. 
(Katz, cited supra, p. 397.) 


Mr. Katz’ conclusions were based on 
responses to questionnaires sent to the 
chief educational officers of the 50 
States. 

Forty-six questionnaires were re- 
turned and forty-one were used in the 
study. 

In summary, the questionnaires show that 
prior to the Schempp decision, nine states 
required Bible reading in the public 
schools. . Twenty-six states allowed Bible 
reading but did not require it. Finally 
six states prohibited Bible reading in the 
public schools . . Of the twenty-nine states 
that reported Bible reading before Schempp, 
only five (about 17 percent) report that 
Bible reading has completely stopped in their 
school districts, fourteen (about 48 percent) 
report that it has almost completely stopped, 
and six (about 21 percent) report that Bible 
reading continues about as it did before the 
decision. 

It is fairly clear that opposition to the en- 
forcement of the Schempp decision was es- 
sentially local rather than statewide... . 
First, this study, along with other studies 
of compliance with Supreme Court decisions 
in the church-state area, should serve to dis- 
pel the notion that society automatically 
responds to the will of the Supreme Court. 

Indeed, this study indicates that 60 per- 
cent of the states report continuing viola- 
tions of the Court's Bible reading decision. 
(Katz, cited supra, p. 402, 407.) 


I have considered Mr. Katz’ conclu- 
sions in great detail to point out to you 
that the Supreme Court decision is not 
being recognized in many localities, and 
to submit to you that an unenforced rul- 
ing or law is bad, in that it results in a 
further lack of respect for law in general. 
The lack of respect for law in this coun- 
try is already alarming. We can help 
the problem in this area by passing Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 148 and by return- 
ing the control of the prayer-in-school 
problem to local authorities, who pre- 
sumably will decide it in each local area 
in accord with the will of the majority 
of that area. 

Finally, although we are told often 
that children may pray on their own 
time other than during the school day, 
this argument overlooks one vital point 
made by Mr. Justice Stewart in Abington 
against Schempp. Justice Stewart said: 

For a compulsory state educational system 
so structures a child's life that if religious 
exercises are held to be an impermissible 
activity in schools, religion is placed at an 
artificial and state-created disadvantage. 

Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises for those who want them is neces- 
sary if the schools are truly to be neutral in 
the matter of religion. And a refusal to 
permit religious exercises thus is seen, not 
as the realization of state neutrality, but 
rather as the establishment of a religion of 
secularism, or at least, as government sup- 
port of the beliefs of those who think that 
religious exercises should be conducted only 
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in private. (Abington v. Schempp, cited 
supra, p. 313.) 


In 1947, Mr. Justice Jackson deplored 
the extension of the Supreme Court’s au- 
thority to act as a “super board of edu- 
cation for every school district in the 
Nation.” McCollum, cited supra, page 
237. Harvard’s Dean Griswold and 
many other leading constitutional law- 
yers were again critical when the Su- 
preme Court extended its “super school 
board” powers in Engel against Vitale in 
1962. However much regret may be ex- 
pressed at the Supreme Court’s school 
board role, it cannot be undone by the 
Court itself, and only we in Congress can 
now return the control of prayers in the 
public schools to local school boards. 
We can do it by passing Senate Joint 
Resolution 148. 

We should do it because we do have the 
courage of our convictions, and we do 
have the wisdom and the insight to say 
“Yes,” to what is right. The proposed 
constitutional amendment passed by us 
will give the people of the country the 
right to vote on this vital subject. The 
Founding Fathers provided a way to 
amend the Constitution, and they ex- 
pected that the people would be given an 
opportunity to amend it whenever an 
amendment was needed. We should 
pass the proposed amendment to stop the 
trend toward the elimination of all signs 
of religion from our national life and to 
eliminate an area where law today is be- 
ing disregarded. 

In Kentucky, the attorney general ad- 
vised the superintendent of public in- 
struction that baccalaureate exercises 
were approved where attendance was vol- 
untary, that grace before lunch by pupils 
could continue, and that the Christmas 
nativity scene can continue “so long as no 
religious significance is attached there- 
to.” In Michigan, a Federal judge ruled 
that public school pupils who wish to say 
prayers or read the Bible may do so pro- 
vided that they complete their exercises 
at least 5 minutes before school begins or 
begin them at least 5 minutes after 
school ends, and if a prayer is to be said 
at lunch time, it should be a silent prayer 
during moments of silence set aside for 
private meditation. (Reed v. Van Hoven, 
237 F. Supp. 48—Mich. S.C. 1965.) 

And in New York not only the “God is 
good” prayer was banned, but it was held 
that a school principal acted well within 
his authority when he prohibited the 
right to say: 

Thank you for the World so Sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you God for everything. 


It would be ridiculous if it were not so 
disturbing. It is time—more than 
time—for the Senate to pass this resolu- 
tion—to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment to return the right of voluntary 
participation in prayer in the public 
schools. 

In Justice Douglas’ own words in the 
case of Zorach against Clauson: 

We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being. We guar- 
antee the freedom to worship as one chooses, 
(343 U.S, 306, 313 (1952).) 


We, as Senators, have the courage of 
our convictions and the wisdom and in- 
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sight to know and to say “Yes” to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 148 because it is 
right. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN HANOI 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
just finished reading in today’s New York 
Times an article entitled “The American 
Prisoners in Hanoi,” written by the dis- 
tinguished American newspaperman, Mr. 
James Reston. The article reflects clear- 
ly, in my judgment, the views of the 
American people. 

Mr. Reston describes the fact that in 
the last few days and weeks the govern- 
ment of Hanoi has paraded captured 
American flyers down the main streets 
of the city, and that now the regime of 
Ho Chi Minh is talking of “trying and 
executing” captured American prisoners. 

As Mr. Reston points out: 

The rules of war specifically forbid the 
retribution now being discussed in the Com- 
munist world. Article XIII of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949, signed by the Hanoi 
Government on June 5, 1957, provides that 
prisoners of war should be protected against 
intimidation and reprisal for acts of war 
performed in the line of duty. 


Mr. Reston also states: 


We have had many tragic miscalculations 
on both sides of this war, but none more 
ominous or dangerous than this, 


Indeed, that is true. Let the Hanoi 

regime be fully warned in advance that 
any attempt to humiliate and execute 
captured American prisoners now in 
their hands will meet with a worldwide 
revulsion. It would unite the American 
people as no other act could unite them 
in the fight we are making for the respect 
and dignity of the people of South Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of this splendid 
article written by Mr. James Reston 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, July 13, 1966, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON: THE AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
HANOI 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—In the last few 
days Hanoi and the Communist capitals of 
Eastern Europe have been talking about try- 
ing and executing the American fliers cap- 
tured in North Vietnam. We have had many 
tragic miscalculations on both sides in this 
war, but none more ominous or dangerous 
than this. 

The Communist photographs of the Amer- 
ican pilots being led helpless and handcuffed 
at gun point through the menacing crowds 
are bad enough. But if this is followed by 
another of those spectacular Communist 
“trials” and the execution of these men, the 
reaction of this country is likely to be pre- 
cisely the opposing of what Hanoi imagines. 

THE U.S. REACTION 


This is a very critical moment in the long 
struggle to keep this war limited. The North 
Vietnamese leaders are no doubt furious 
about the bombings of the oil dumps in 
Hanoi and Haiphong. They have ordered the 
evacuation of the civilian population from 
those cities and no doubt this has encouraged 
a spirit of revenge. But nothing will add to 
the brutality and unpredictability of this 
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war more than making these few fliers pay 
with their lives for carrying out the orders 
of their Government. 

There has been much stupidity but very 
little jingoism in America’s conduct of this 
war. The American people have been trou- 
bled but calm. With one or two exceptions, 
the President and his aides have avoided 
appeals to emotion and no effort has been 
made to arouse a spirit of hatred toward 
the political leaders or the soldiers of North 
Vietnam. 

In fact—rightly or wrongly— U.S. officials 
here and in Saigon have pictured the enemy 
as brave but misguided men fighting for 
Peking or Moscow against their own na- 
tional interests. But all this could easily 
be changed by howling mobs, drum-fire 
courts and firing squads in Hanoi. 

The rules of war specifically forbid the 
retribution now being discussed in the Com- 
munist world. Article XIII of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949, signed by the Hanol Gov- 
ernment on June 5, 1957, provides that pris- 
oners of war should be protected against in- 
timidation and reprisal for acts of war per- 
formed in the line of duty. 

This, however, is not primarily a legal 
but a practical question involving the psy- 
chology of the American people and the 
President of the United States. Nobody who 
knows anything about Lyndon Johnson can 
have much doubt about the severity of his 
reaction if the fliers he sent into North Viet- 
nam are executed against the standards of 
international law for carrying out his orders. 

Argument in this country about whether 
the orders to bomb Hanoi and Haiphong were 
wise will be overwhelmed. The curiously im- 
personal attitude of America to the war will 
end, and public opinion will undoubtedly 
support him in any countermeasures he 
takes, no matter how severe. 

THE DIPLOMATIC QUESTION 

For the moment, then, the practical ques- 
tion is not whether the Prime Ministers of 
India and Great Britain can persuade the 
Soviet Government to help end the war, but 
whether they can persuade Kosygin and 
Brezhnev to intervene in Hanoi to stop this 
trend toward personal reprisals, which will 
only tend to make the war unmanageable. 

Moscow and the Communist governments 
of Eastern Europe are obviously in no mood 
to propose a compromise settlement in Viet- 
nam, but they may at least be willing to do 
something about keeping it from getting out 
of control, 

HARRIMAN’S TASK 

The President's special envoy, Averell Har- 
riman, is now working almost full time on the 
diplomacy of avoiding this tragedy, but the 
indications from Hanoi are that officials 
there intend to go through with the trials. 

Far from intimidating other Navy and Air 
Force filers from attacking targets in North 
Vietnam, which apparently is the intention; 
far from restraining President Johnson, 
which is what they are believed to have in 
mind; far from encouraging opposition to 
the President's bombing policy, the convic- 
tion and execution of the American fliers will 
almost certainly escalate the bombing and 
unite this country behind a much more 
punitive and aggressive policy. 

The present situation is bad enough. The 
American people and even the American 
Government are divided about using power 
to destroy the power centers of North Viet- 
nam, but if these fliers are humiliated and 
executed, it will be difficult if not impossible 
to follow a policy of restraint, no matter 
what the consequences, 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This young 
man Jones who was paraded down the 
streets, in total violation of the rules of 
war, and treated with the greatest in- 
dignity by the Communists of Ho Chi 
Minh was the son of one of my dearest 
friends, the late Major Louie Jones of 
Baton Rouge, La. I resent this bitterly. 

I think it is time for the Hanoi regime 
to know that so far as we are concerned 
we have declared the war we are fight- 
ing. We declared a limited war. We 
did that at the time of the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident. 

We are not war criminals, The Hanoi 
regime has the war criminals, 

I am providing for the Record the 
brief of the American Bar Association 
which conclusively shows that our posi- 
tion is entirely legal before the world; 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a part of the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of this colloquy. It is lengthy 
but it should be printed in the Recorp 
for this purpose. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Com- 
munist regime in Hanoi does what they 
are threatening to do, they are even 
greater war criminals, and we should 
take those steps which we think appro- 
priate and to punish them severely. We 
should also punish, by appropriate 
means, people in this country who have 
supported and given aid and comfort to 
the Hanoi regime and who have sug- 
gested in any respect that they are right. 

If the Communist assassins should 
make the mistake of murdering these fine 
young American boys, it would unite the 
American people as nothing else could. 
We know the kind of brutality and bestial 
treatment of which the Communist re- 
gime of North Vietnam has been guilty. 

The press of this Nation has failed to 
give adequate publicity to the bestial 
acts of the North Vietnamese. Newspa- 
pers publish a picture of some little child 
who has been hurt when Americans tried 
to hit an oil depot and missed the target; 
but they fail to show how the Commu- 
nists went into towns and deliberately, 
purposely killed innocent men and 
women guilty of nothing more than try- 
ing to provide for their families and then 


killed the children as well. Some eastern 


newspapers ignore that and take the at- 
titude that we are the ones to be criti- 
cized, rather than the criminals in Hanoi. 

But even the New York Times would 
be forced to report the murder of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. 

This criminal act if resorted to by 
Hanoi will unite the American people as 
nothing else has. While it is true that 
those young men would be martyrs, the 
outcome would serve the cause of free- 
dom and honor even more than the lives 
of our boys who are fighting for liberty 
in South Vietnam at this moment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. When the Senator uses 
the words “murder,” he is completely 
correct. The phrase “trial and execu- 
tion” is a very cruel euphemism. What 
is suggested by the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam would be murder. 
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ExutsitT 1 
THE LAWFULNESS OF UNITED STATES ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM** 
(John Norton Moore and James L. Under- 
wood in collaboration with Myres S. Mc- 
Dougal,* May, 1966) 
TABLE OF 


Introduction. 

I. The United States presence in Viet Nam 
is lawful under customary international law 
and the United Nations Charter. 

A. The Republic of Viet Nam Is A Recog- 
nized State Under International Law. 

B. The Republic Of Viet Nam Has Re- 
quested Assistance From The United States 
To Meet Armed Aggression. 

O. United States Assistance To The Re- 
public Of Viet Nam Is Lawful Under Cus- 
tomary International Law And The United 
Nations Charter. 

II. The United States Activities in Viet 
Nam Are Lawful. 


CONTENTS 


** This paper is presented as a brief for 
the lawfulness of the major outline of 
United States assistance to the Republic of 
Viet Nam—a policy which may share lawful- 
ness in common with other alternatives— 
and is presented in the interest of obtain- 
ing a more complete exposition of the legal 
issues involved. It neither evaluates the 
alternatives available in the Viet Nam crisis 
nor argues for the present United States 
policy in Viet Nam, and is intended only to 
demonstrate that the United States policy 
in Viet Nam is a lawful policy alternative. 
This is not to divorce law from policy—any 
meaningful approach must do quite the op- 
posite—but it is to recognize that in any 
given situation there may be a number of 
lawful alternatives. For a brief attacking 
the lawfulness of United States assistance to 
the Republic of Viet Nam see the Memoran- 
dum of Law of Lawyers Committee on Amer- 
ican Policy Toward Vietnam, reprinted in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 2665-2673 (Feb. 9, 
1966). See also Friedmann, United States 
Policy and the Crisis of International Law, 
59, Am, J. INT'L. L. 857 (1965), and Wright, 
Principles of Foreign Policy, WORLDVIEW 
(February 1965), reprinted in RASKIN & 
FALL, THE VIETNAM READER 7 (Vintage ed. 
1965). 

Since it is unnecessary for the conclusions 
reached, this paper does not consider whether 
the United States is legally obligated under 
international law to render assistance to the 
Republic of Viet Nam. 

Fore general background documentation 
with respect to the Viet Nam conflict see 
Starr or Senate COMM, ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS, 89TH CONG., Ist SESS., BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION RELATING TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 
AND VIETNAM (Rey. ed. Comm, Print 1965), 
hereinafter cited as Background Information 
Relating to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 
16, 1965); Documents relating to British In- 
volvement in the Indo-China Conflict 1945- 
1965 (Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965], Command 
Paper 2834). See also Hearings on S. 2793 
Before the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 89th Cong., 2nd Sess., pt. 1 (1966). 

* Myers S. McDougal, B.A., M.A., LL.B., 
B. C. L., J.S.D., L.H.D., is Sterling Professor of 
Law at Yale Law School; John Norton Moore, 
B.A., LL.B., LL.M., is formerly Assistant Dean 
and Associate Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Law, is currently 
a fellow at Yale Law School and beginning 
in September, 1966 will be Associate Professor 
of Law at thé University of Virginia School 
of Law; James L. Underwood, B.A., LL.B. 
LL.M., is currently a fellow at Yale Law 
School and beginning in September, 1966 
will be Assistant Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina College of Law. 
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A. The Defensive Use Of The Military In- 
strument By The United States And The 
Republic Of Viet Nam Was Necessary. 

B. The Defensive Use Of The Military In- 
strument By The United States And The 
Republic Of Viet Nam Is Proportional. 

III. The United States Has Met Its Obliga- 
tions Under the United Nations Charter. 

IV. The Geneva Accords Support the 
United States Position. 

A. Nothing In The Geneva Accords Re- 
quires The United States To Abstain From 
Resisting Aggression Against The Republic 
Of Viet Nam. 

B. Aggression By The D.R.V. Against The 
R.V.N. Violates The Geneva Accords And 
Fundamental Principles Of The United Na- 
tions Charter: This Material Breach Of 
Agreement Permits Suspension Of Any Cor- 
responding Obligations Which May Be Bind- 
ing On The United States Or The R.V.N. 

C. D.R.V. Aggression Against the R.V.N. Is 
A Fundamental Change In Conditions, Con- 
stituting Grounds For Suspending Any Cor- 
responding Obligation Which May Be Bind- 
ing On The United States Or The R.V.N. 

V. The Executive—Congressional Action 
Rendering Assistance to the Republic of 
Viet Nam Is in Accordance With United 
States Constitutional Processes. 

A. Executive Action Rendering Assistance 
To The Republic of Viet Nam Has Been Au- 
thorized And Affirmed By Congress. 

B. The Executive—Congressional Action 
Rendering Assistance To The R.V.N. Is Au- 
thorized Under United States Constitutional 
Processes. 

1. There is ample constitutional authority 
for such executive—congressional action. 

2. No formal declaration of war is required 
for such executive—congressional action to 
comply with United States constitutional 
processes. 

Conclusion. 


THE LAWFULNESS OF UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE 
TO THE REPUBLIC OF VIET NAM 


In recent months, critics of United States 
assistance to the Republic of Viet Nam have 
increasingly used legal arguments in their 
attacks on that assistance. They have as- 
serted that the United States presence and 
activities in Viet Nam violate general prin- 
ciples of international law, the United Na- 
tions Charter, and the United States Con- 
stitution. In support of these assertions, 
they argue that the Republic of Viet Nam is 
not a state, that the United States is merely 
intervening in a civil war, that this inter- 
vention neither qualifies as self-defense un- 
der Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
nor is otherwise legally justified, and that 
since Congress has not formally declared war 
the present United States military presence 
and activities in Viet Nam exceed the execu- 
tive power. Although there is certainly room 
for choice and disagreement among the 
available policy alternatives, these legal argu- 
ments substantially misstate the case. 

The present United States assistance to 
the Republic of Viet Nam is lawful under the 
most widely accepted principles of customary 
international law, the United Nations Char- 
ter and the Constitution of the United 
States. Since the Republic of Viet nam has 
requested aid from the United States and 
other nations of the world to meet a situa- 
tion with a significant component of outside 
armed aggression, there can be no question 
that the United States and the other nations 
responding with appropriate assistance are 
lawfully acting pursuant to the right of self- 
defence recognized under customary interna- 
tional law and the United Nations Charter. 


2 On February 21, 1966, the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association passed 
a resolution affirming the lawfulness of the 
United States presence and activities in Viet 
Nam. The resolution stated in part: “[B]e 
[it] resolved by the American Bar Association 
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Moreover, the executive-congressional action 
taken in rendering assistance to the Republic 
of Viet Nam is in accordance with United 
States constitutional processes. 

These conclusions are based not on mere 
legalistic exercises but on the genuine shared 
expectations of the international commu- 
nity as developed through a long history of 
practices and authoritative communications 
and reflected in principles designed to ensure 
minimum world public order. The principal 
thrust of many of the more important prin- 
ciples of contemporary international law, 
both customary and as incorporated into the 
United Nations Charter, is to secure genuine 
freedom of choice to the peoples of the 
world about their own form of government. 
Thus, under customary international law, 
states have not only been accorded a most 
comprehensive right of self-defense but have 
also been authorized to give aid to the estab- 
lished governments of other states, when 
such states are attacked by enemies from 
without or within.* Similarly, the self-de- 
termination of peoples is stated as a princi- 
pal goal of the United Nations and few of its 
goals have been more insistently sought in 
the practice of the organization; the Charter 
contains many provisions designed to pre- 
clude attacks, by any means, upon the ter- 
ritorial and political integrity of states; and 
the sum total of provisions in the Charter 
would, in the absence of an effective central- 
ized peacekeeping machinery, appear greatly 
to enhance the authorization of states recip- 
rocally to assist each other when subjected 
to attack These widely accepted principles 
are consistent with declared United States 
goals of complete self-determination for the 
people of the Republic of Viet Nam and the 
maintenance of minimum world order 
through the rule of law. 

The following discussion will show point 
by point that the United States presence in 
Viet Nam is lawful under customary inter- 
national law and the United Nations Charter, 
that the particular United States activities 
in Viet Nam are lawful; that the United 
States has met its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter; that the Geneva 
Accords support the United States position 


that the position of the United States in 
Vietnam is legal under international law, 
and is in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty. ...” N.Y. Times, Feb. 22, 1966, p. 1, 
col. 7 (city ed.). See also the brief by 
Leonard C. Meeker, Legal Adviser of the De- 
partment of State, The Legality of U.S. 
Participation In The Defense of Viet-Nam 
(March 4, 1966) reprinted in Dep’: STATE 
Buti. (March 28, 1966); Deutsch, The Legal- 
ity of the United States Position in Vietnam, 
52 A.B.A.J. 436 (1966); the address by Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk 1965 PROCEEDINGS, 
Am. Soc. INT'L., L. 247; and Comment, The 
United States in Viet Nam: A Case Study In 
The Law of Intervention, 50 Carr, L. REV. 
515 (1962). This 1962 study is somewhat 
out of date, particularly with respect to the 
increased armed aggression from the D. R. V., 
the increased United States response and 
United States submission to the United Na- 
tions, but provides a useful analysis of the 
1962 situation in Viet Nam under customary 
international law. 

For a short statement endorsed by 31 
professors of international law that the 
United States policy in Viet Nam is lawful 
under general principles of international 
law and the United Nations Charter see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p, 1409 (January 27, 
1966). 

With respect to Australian aims in assisting 
the Republic of Viet Nam see Paltridge, 
“Australia and the Defense of Southeast 
Asia,” 44 Foreign Affairs 49 (October 1965). 

*See the discussion and authorities col- 
lected in §1 c infra. 

See generally McDoucaL & FELICIANO, 
Law & MINIMUM WORLD PUBLIC ORDER (1961). 
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in Viet Nam; and that the executive-con- 
gressional action rendering assistance to the 
Republic of Viet Nam is in accordance with 
United States constitutional processes. In 
particular, the discussion will show in detail 
that the Republic of Viet Nam is a state 
under international law and that today there 
are substantial expectations that the Re- 
public of Viet Nam (South Viet Nam—the 
R.V.N.) and the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam (North Viet Nam—the D.R.V.) are 
separate and independent states under in- 
ternational law; that the Viet Nam conflict 
can not be fairly characterized as a civil 
war"; that the R.V.N. has requested assist- 
ance from the United States to meet armed 
aggression; that the present United States 
assistance to the R.V.N. is in accordance 
with the right of self-defense recognized 
under customary international law and the 
United Nations Charter; that the United 
States seeks a solution through the machin- 
ery of the United Nations; that the United 
States assistance is supported by the Geneva 
Accords which have been fundamentally 
breached by the D.R.V. in its armed aggres- 
sion against the R.V.N.; and that the 
executive-congressional action taken in 
rendering assistance to the R.V.N. is in ac- 
cordance with United States constitutional 
processes, as authoritatively interpreted by 
successive presidents and congresses of the 
United States. 


I. THE UNITED STATES PRESENCE IN VIET NAM 
IS LAWFUL UNDER CUSTOMARY INTERNATIONAL 
LAW AND THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


In examining the lawfulness of the United 
States assistance to the Republic of Viet 
Nam, it is important to distinguish between 
the lawfulness of the United States general 
presence in Viet Nam and the lawfulness of 
the particular United States activities in 
Viet Nam, and also to distinguish between 
the relevant international and constitutional 
law. When all relevant prescriptions are re- 
viewed, it will appear evident both that the 
United States presence in the R.V.N. is law- 
ful and that the use of the military instru- 
ment is well within the permissible limits of 
self-defense. 

Under customary international law and 
the United Nations Charter, a recognized 
state such as the R.V.N. has the right to 
request and receive assistance from other 
states pursuant to its right of self-defence.‘ 
It is important to note, however, that even 
if the R.V.N. were not a recognized state un- 
der international law, and was instead a 
mere “temporary zone” not “qualifying po- 
litically as a state,” there still would be no 
basis for suggesting that it would not be en- 
titled to receive assistance pursuant to its 
right of self-defense when subject to armed 
aggression from another zone in violation of 
a major purpose of the international agree- 
ment establishing it. In fact, the United 
Nations action in Korea and the major thrust 
of contemporary international law and the 
United Nations Charter strongly indicate 
that even a temporary zone in an interna- 
tionally divided country has the right to re- 
quest and receive assistance in self-defense. 
One of the major purposes of the United 
Nations Charter is to authorize collective 
measures for the suppression of acts of armed 
aggression, whether by United Nations action 
as such, or by collective assistance from 
individual states, until the United Nations 
is able to act. Moreover, clearly one state 
does not haye the right under customary 
international law and the United Nations 
Charter to armed aggression against an- 
other.“ And since there are substantial ex- 


4See the discussion and authorities col- 
lected in § 1 c injra, 

5 Article 2 §§3 & 4 of the United Nations 
Charter provide: 

“3. All Members shall settle their Interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
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pectations today that the DR.V. and the 
R.V.N. are separate and independent states 
under international law, any armed aggres- 
sion by the D.R.V. against the R. V. N. is in 
violation of a fundamental principle of cus- 
tomary international law and the United 
Nations Charter. But again, it is important 
to note that even if the D. R. V. and the R.V.N. 
did not qualify as separate states under in- 
ternational law, but were instead merely 
separate “temporary zones” not “qualifying 
politically” as states, it is still clear that 
armed aggression by the D.R.V. against the 
R.V.N. would violate the same fundamental 
principle of customary international law and 
the United Nations Charter in breaching by 
force the core of the international agreement 
that established them in a situation not au- 
thorized by self-defense. Aggression in these 
circumstances, whether against a state un- 
der international law or against a mere tem- 
porary zone” not “qualifying politically as a 
state” is still violative of fundamental prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 
A. The Republic of Viet Nam is a recognized 
state under international law 

The classical definition of a state under in- 
ternational law points to four factors, a peo- 
ple, a territory, a government, and capacity 
to enter into relations with other states.“ 
The Republic of Viet Nam meets all of these 
qualifications. It has a current population 
of approximately 15 million, administers a 
territory in Viet Nam south of the 17th par- 
allel of approximately 66,000 square miles," 
has a widely recognized government, and has 
repeatedly been recognized as having capac- 


a manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.” 

There is substantial authority that this 
proscription binds nonmembers as well as 
members of the U.N., whether by its own 
force or as a rule of customary international 
law. See generally the authorities collected 
in § 1 c infra, and note 248 injra. 

See the statement of Philip C. Jessup in 
advocating the admission of Israel to the 
United Nations, reprinted in Briccs, THE 
Law or Nations 69-71 (2d ed. 1952). 

Although no two sources agree perfectly 
on these population and area statistics, a re- 
cent Rand McNally Official Map of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia puts the population of 
South Viet Nam at 15,900,000 and the area at 
66,280 square miles, A 1963 State Depart- 
ment fact sheet on Southeast Asia puts the 
population at 14,520,000 and the area at 
63,000 square miles. See Dept. of State Pub- 
lication 7473, Far Eastern Series 118, Released 
January 1963. 

Although the Viet Cong exercise influence 
over a significant portion of this area, they 
do not remotely approach the status of the 
Saigon government with respect to inter- 
national recognition of governmental au- 
thority to administer and speak for this 
territory. Similarly, in light of this long 
continued international recognition, tempo- 
rary loss of control by the Saigon govern- 
ment over portions of this territory in the 
course of civil strife largely precipitated by 
the defensive conflict against the D.R.V.- 
Viet-Cong, can not be validly regarded as 
redvang the established statehood of the 

*The Republic of Viet Nam is recognized 
by about 60 nations today and has de jure 
diplomatic relations with about 52 of these, 
including France, United Kingdom, West 
Germany, Brazil, Mexico, Switzerland and 
Ethiopia. A list of those nations may be 
obtained from the Embassy of Viet Nam, 
Washington, D.C. See also Legal Status of 
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ity to enter into relations with other states.“ 
Similarly, at least since the Geneva Accords 
of 1954 the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
also meets these qualifications for statehood, 
although to a lesser extent with regard to in- 
ternational recognition.“ And although the 
R.V.N. and the D.R.V. qualify as states even 
under these restricted classical require- 
ments, there have been instances in which 
political entities have been recognized as 
states in spite of difficulty in meeting one or 
more of these requirements as, for example, 
was the case with the State of Israel in 1948.4 
In the final analysis, then, it is the expecta- 
tions of the international community as 
manifested by their conduct toward a par- 
ticular political entity which establishes its 
statehood. In this regard, probably the most 
important indicators of the expectations of 
the international community as to statehood 
are recognition and United Nations deter- 
minations. Thus it is said in Oppenheim, one 
of the leading international law treatises: 

“In recognizing a new State as a member 
of the international community the existing 
States declare that in their opinion the new 
state fulfills the conditions of statehood as 
required by International Law.” 1 

In fact, this author asserts in unnecessary 
extreme that it is the act of recognition it- 
self which creates statehood: “Recognition, 
while declaratory of an existing fact, is con- 
stitutive in its nature.“ Similarly, Article 
10 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States which is declaratory of the 
general international law in this respect pro- 
vides: “Recognition implies that the State 
granting it accepts the personality of the new 
State, with all the rights and duties that in- 
ternational law prescribes for the two 
States.” 14 

In addition, as Professor O'Connell points 
out, United Nations determinations are also 
important indicators of statehood: “. .. the 
United Nations Charter allows membership 
only to States, and decision on membership 
would seem to be conclusive on the question 
of de facto Statehood,” * Moreover, Profes- 


sor Briggs has written that: [A] determina- 


tion [by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations] that... [a state has] the capacity 


South Viet-Nam Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, United States De- 
partment of State (4/31b-865BT). 

*This is discussed in more detail 
throughout this section but it might be 
noted briefly here that the Republic of Viet 
Nam is a member of at least 30 international 
organizations including 12 specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 

The Rand McNally Official Map of Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia puts the popula- 
tion of North Viet Nam at 17,500,000 and 
the area at 61,294 square miles. 

The D.R.V. is rec by about 24 na- 
tions. See Release 4/31b-865 BT, Office of 
Public Services, Bureau of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

u See authority cited note 6 supra. 
also Briggs, op. cit. supra note 6, at 66. 

“I OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL LAW 127 
(8th ed. Lauterpacht 1955). And Brierly 
says: “The primary function of recogni- 
tion is to acknowledge as a fact something 
which has hitherto been uncertain, namely, 
the independence of the body claiming to 
be a State, and to declare the recognizing 
State's readiness to accept the normal conse- 
quences of that fact...” BRIERLY, THE 
Law or Nations 124 (4th ed. 1949). 

13 OPPENHEIM, supra note 12, at 128. 

14 See BRIGGS, op. cit. supra note 6, at 101. 

%I O'CONNELL, INTERNATIONAL LAW 169 
(1965). “In order to be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations, the applicant 
must first of all fulfill the requisite condi- 
tions; one of them is that it be ‘a State.’” 

, Who Are the Non-Members of the 
United Nations? 45 Am. J. INT'L. L. 314, 316 
n.ll (1951). 


See 
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to accept and perform the obligations of the 
Charter is a recognition of . . . statehood and 
international juridical capacity, whether or 
not . lit is] admitted to the United Na- 
tions." It should also be pointed cut that 
there are essentially no major differences in 
consequences under international law wheth- 
er recognition is de facto or de jure.“ 

In the light of these general principles of 
international law the next sections will ex- 
amine the international status of the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam and its predecessor govern- 
ments and the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam. This examination will look at the in- 
ternational status of these communities prior 
to the Geneva Accords of 1954, will discuss 
the effect of the Geneva Accords on that 
status, and finally will examine their status 
today, nearly twelve years after the Geneva 
Accords. 

Status Prior to the Geneva Accords of 1954 

Historically, the territory comprising all of 
Viet Nam has been divided between rival 
political factions or separate government 
units during a substantial part of its his- 
tory... In the words of Anthony Eden: 
“Indo-China had no tradition of unity, and 
there was little in common between the rich 


Briggs, Community Interest In the 
Emergence of New States: The Problem of 
Recognition, 1950 PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY or Int’, Law 169, 176. 

1 “Although for political purposes de 
facto recognition has sometimes been re- 
garded as provisional or limited, the legal 
consequences of de facto ani de jure recogni- 
tion are essentially the same. The distinc- 
tion is thus properly a poltical rather than a 
juridical distinction, and is so regarded by 
contemprary doctrine.” Briggs, op. cit. supra 
note 6, at 129. 

See also I O'CONNELL, INTERNATIONAL LAW 
176 (1965). “Since international law is in- 
different to the form of recognition any prac- 
tical distinction between recognition de facto 
and recognition de jure must be discovered, 
if anywhere, in municipal law.” Ibid. 

See generally Do Vanc Ly, AGGRESSIONS 
By Curva (2d ed. 1960); NGUYEN-VAN-THAI 
& Nouyen-Van-Mounc, A SHORT History OF 
Vrer-Nam (1958); Jumper & Normand, Viet- 
nam: The Histrorical Background, from 
KAHIN, GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF SOUTH- 
East Asta 375-390 (2d ed. 1964), reprinted in 
GETTLEMAN, VIET NAM: History, DOCUMENTS, 
AND OPINIONS ON A Magor Wor tp Crisis 10-28 
(Fawcett ed. 1965). 

Dr. B.S.N. Murti has written: 

“As far back as 17th and 18th century, 
Vietnam was divided roughly along the 16th 
Parallel between Tonkin in the North and 
Cochin-China in the South. The Dong Hoi 
Wall, which was built in 1631 and was more 
than 100 kilometers long, 3 meters high and 
6 meters broad at the bottom at certain 
places, was an impregnable thing located be- 
tween the South and the North... . Thus 
geography, history and politics met for cen- 
turies somewhere near 16th Parallel in Viet- 
nam.“ 

MURTI, VIETNAM Divipep 27-28 (1964). 

For an official British view focusing on 
events since World War II see Documents re- 
lating to British Involvement in the Indo- 
China Conflict 1945-1965 (Miscellaneous No, 
25 [1965], Command Paper 2834), at 5-17. 

“Viet-Nam had been partitioned before. 
Apart from divisions which had occurred in 
earlier centuries, the country had been split 
into two zones by the Potsdam arrangements 
in 1945; indeed, the partition of 1954 re- 
peated, except for the difference of one de- 
gree of latitude, the partition of 1945, and 
was in fact the consequence of that parti- 
tion, for it was the occupation of northern 
Viet-Nam by Chinese forces that enabled the 
Viet Minh to consolidate their grip on that 
part of the country to such a degree that it 
ey ee to dislodge them.” 

Id. at 17. 
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south and the overpopulated north.“ In 
recent times, Viet Nam was composed of sey- 
eral French territories themselves in turn 
parts of the larger French Indo-China, which 
during the Second World War was largely 
controlled by the Japanese. Following World 
War II, pursuant to the Potsdam agreements 
of 1945, Viet Nam was divided at the 16th 
Parallel between the British and the Chinese 
commands for the purpose of accepting the 
surrender of the Japanese troops in Indo- 
China. During this brief period of occupa- 
tion in 1945-46, the Chinese allowed the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam under Ho 
Chi Minh to become entrenched principally 
in North Viet Nam as the government of 
Viet Nam, while the British subsequently 
encouraged return of French colonial govern- 
ment beginning in South Viet Nam and mov- 
ing North and which also claimed sovereignty 
to all of Viet Nam.” Although territory 
both North and South has changed hands 
since then, at least from that time until the 
present, there have essentially been two 
separate governments in Viet Nam controlling 
different territories, developing along dif- 
ferent ideological lines and both at least un- 
til recently, claiming sovereignty over all of 
Viet Nam. 

In June 1948, the French High Commis- 
sioner for Indo-China signed a declaration 
recognizing the independence of the State 
of Viet Nam as an associated state within 
the French Union,* and in 1949 and 1950 
pursuant to the Elysee Agreement this status 


W EDEN, FULL CIRCLE 88 (1960). 

This is a greatly condensed version of a 
complex situation. For more detail see 
Documents relating to British Involvement 
in the Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965, 5-12, 
4752 (Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965], Com- 
mand Paper 2834), and Neurzx, op. cit. 
supra note 18 at 323-46. 

Although in the short period prior to the 
arrival of British occupation forces in south- 
ern Viet Nam the D.R.V. had proclaimed in- 
dependence and sovereignty over all of Viet 
Nam, its provisional government was pro- 
claimed in Hanoi and apparently its princi- 
pal control was in the North. According to 
the British Foreign Office: “The Democratic 
Republic claimed sovereignty over the south 
as well as the north, and in Saigon a Com- 
munist-controlied Provisional Executive 
Committee for South Viet-Nam was set up. 
In practice, however, there was no govern- 
ment in Saigon or anywhere else in southern 
Viet-Nam, and looting and attacks on French 
nationals were common occurrences.” Doc- 
uments, supra at 7. 

B.S.N. Murti has written: 

“The Democratic Republic of Vietnam was 
ruling in the area North of the 16th Parallel 
as a sovereign State between August 1945 
and December 1946. It was in effective con- 
trol of this area and there was no French 
interference during this period. 

“During this period, in the area South of 
the 16th Parallel, the French were brought 
back for civil administration and the revolu- 
tionary Government set up was dispersed 
within a few weeks and during the period 
from August 1945 to December 1946 the 
French were in effective control of that area. 
Actording to de facto doctrine, therefore, be- 
fore the civil war there were in fact two 
sovereign authorities—the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam as a sovereign State in the 
North and the French colonial rule in the 
South.” 

Murti, Vietnam Divided 171 (1964). But 
see Isaacs, Independence for Vietnam? in 
GETTLEMAN, VIET NAM: History DOCUMENTS 
AND OPINIONS ON A MAJOR WORLD CRISIS 37, 
40-45 (Fawcett ed. 1965). 

2t 1947-1948 Documents on International 
Affairs 736-37 (Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs 1952). 
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was achieved. Although the agreement did 
not effectively provide complete independ- 
ence to the French recognized Boa Dai gov- 
ernment at that time, it and subsequent 
French actions did create a substantial in- 
ternational status for the Bao Dai govern- 
ment which was in the next few years rec- 
ognized by at least thirty states,“ a number 


1949-50 Documents on International 
Affairs 596-609 (Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs 1953). DOCUMENTS, op. cit. 
supra note 20 at 10-11. 

For a discussion of these agreements and 
the Pau agreements of 1950 see SURVEY oF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1949-50 427-28, 432, 
435-36, 437-38 (Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs 1953). “With the regulation of 
these common services France [in 1950] re- 
linquished control over the internal affairs 
of the Associated States.” Id. at 438. 

Vietnam [the State of Viet Nam] now 
has a government freely appointed by the 
head of the State, national representation 
and its own administration and army. Its 
existence as an international entity has been 
recognized by more than thirty Powers. It 
participated in the San Francisco Conference 
on the Treaty of Peace with Japan; it belongs 
to many international bodies which are listed 
for members of the Security Council in docu- 
ment 8/2756.“ 

Statement of Mr. Hoppenot, of the French 
delegation to the United Nations, made in the 
Security Council on September 18, 1952. U.N. 
Security COUNCIL Orr. Rec. 7th year, 602nd 
meeting 16 (S/PV.602) (1952). 

“[The State of Viet Nam] ... has been 
recognized by more than thirty nations, and 
- + bas been admitted to membership of 
most of the United Nations specialized 
agencies. Furthermore. . . [it is a member} 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, and. . . [has] participated in 
various important international conferences 
and ... [is party] to several international 
conventions, 

“On the basis of all these facts my Govern- 
ment is satisfied that Vietnam . [has] 
attained a full measure of sovereignty and 
independence. For these reasons the Neth- 
erlands recognized. [Viet Nam] in April 
1950 as [a] freely associated . .. [State] of 
the French Union. By this act my country 
indicated more than two years ago, that it 
was satisfied that these three countries 
[Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia] were sover- 
eign States.” 

Statement of Mr. Von Balluseck, of the 
Netherlands delegation to the United Na- 
tions, made in the Security Council on 
September 18, 1952. U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 
Orr. Rec. Tth year, 602nd meeting 19 
(S/PV.602) (1952). 

Also see I OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 
174 (8th ed. Lauterpacht 1955). 

“Some members of the Union, such as 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, seem to have 
acquired a certain degree of independent 
international status, including the power 
to make treaties. In recognising in 1948 the 
independence of Vietnam, France declared 
that the independence has no other limits 
than that implied in Vietnam's associate 
membership of the French Union. Vietnam 
undertook to respect the rights and inter- 
ests of French nationals, to ensure respect 
for the principles of democracy and to give 
preference to French advisors and experts.” 

Ibid 


“The declaration [of 1948] was confirmed 
by a French law of February 2, 1950, which 
also covered the similar cases of Laos and 
Cambodia . the Independence of these 
three States was soon after by a 
mumber of other States, including the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom.” 

Id. at 174 n. 5. 
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which would grow to about thirty-five prior 
to the Geneva Accords.“ Pursuant to this 
legal status, the State of Viet Nam was given 
legal authority over many internal matters 
and was able to enter into some treaties in 
its own name. In particular, on June 18, 
1952 it ratified the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan.“ And on November 5, 1952 it accept- 
ed the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice with respect to disputes arising 
under this Japanese Peace Treaty, again in 
the name of the State of Viet Nam.“ Most 
importantly, however, in 1952 it was recog- 
nized as a state by the United Nations. Pur- 
suant to a French draft resolution to admit 
the Bao Dai government of the State of Viet 
Nam to the United Nations, the Security 
Council on September 19, 1952 voted 10 to 1 
in favor of admission.“ The Soviet Union 
cast the only vote against the resolution, but 
this negative vote by a permanent member 
of the Council prevented the adoption of the 
resolution. In response to this Soviet “veto”, 
on December 21, 1952 the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted a resolution 
by a vote of 40 to 5 with 12 abstentions to 
the effect that the State of Viet Nam was a 
state qualified for membership in the United 
Nations, and calling on the Security Council 
to take note of this General Assembly deter- 
mination.“ The resolution said in part: 

The General Assembly] Determines that 
Vietnam is, in its judgment, a peace-loving 
state within the meaning of Article 4 of the 
Charter, is able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter, and should there- 
fore be admitted to membership in the 
United Nations = 

By this resolution, the United Nations rec- 
ognized the Bao Dai government of the State 


And see generally Survey or INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS 1949-50 427-31 (Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs 1953). 

„For the figure of thirty-five see the 
speeches by French Foreign Minister Bidault 
made at the Geneva Conference on May 8, 
1954, and May 14, 1954. Documents Relat- 
ing to the Discussion of Korea and Indo- 
China at the Geneva Conference (Miscel- 
laneous No. 16 [1954], Command Paper 
9186). Great Britain Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Papers, XXXI (1953/54), at 109 & 133. 
For the possibility that 33 nations may have 
been the maximum number recognizing the 
State of Viet Nam prior to the Geneva Ac- 
cords see AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLticy—Cur- 
RENT DocuMENTS 121 n.3 (1958). 

* 136 U.N.T.S. 46-47 (1952); I OPPENHEIM, 
INTERNATIONAL Law 174 n.4 (8th ed. Lauter- 
pacht 1955). 

æ 150 U_N.T.S. 147-149 (1952). 

“U.N. Securrrr Counci Orr. Rec. 7th 
year, 603rd meeting 11 (S/PV.603) (1952). 
For the Security Council debates on this 
resolution see Id. 602nd meeting 15-20; 603rd 
meeting 1-11. 

*The Ad Hoc Political Committee of the 
General Assembly voted on December 19, 
1952 by a vote of 38 to 5 with 16 abstentions 
to recommend admissions of Bao Dali's State 
of Viet Nam to the United Nations. U.N. 
Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. Tth Sess., Ad Hoc Pol. 
Comm. 318 (A/AC.61/SR.50) (1952). A copy 
of this resolution appears in U.N. GEN. Ass. 
Orr. Rec. 7th Sess., Annexes, Agenda Item 
No. 19, at 10 (4/2341 & Corr. 1) (1952). The 
General Assembly voted for this resolution 
as discussed in text at U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. 
Rec. 7th Sess., Plenary 410 (A/PV.410) 
(1952). 

There is some authority that a vote for 
the admission of a state to the United Na- 
tions “implies recognition, at least for those 
members who vote for it.” I O'CONNELL, 
INTERNATIONAL Law 169 (1965). 

* UN. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 7th Sess., 
Annexes, Agenda Item No. 19, at 10 (A/2341 
& Corr. 1) (1952). 
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of Viet Nam as representative of a state under 
international law. It should be pointed out 
that this recognition of the Bao Dai govern- 
ment of Viet Nam was made by the United 
Nations despite arguments by the Soviet 
Union that Ho Chi Minh's Democratic Re- 
public of Viet Nam was the only government 
of Viet Nam entitled to admission to the 
United Nations.” A Soviet draft resolution 
to this effect to admit the D.R.V. as the sole 
representative of the State of Viet Nam was 
rejected in the Security Council by vote of 
10 to 1." 

As further evidence of its international 
status at this time, the State of Viet Nam 
(the Bao Dai government) was a member of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Telecommu- 
nication Union, the International Labour Or- 
ganization, the Universal Postal Union, and 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East.“ 

This substantial recognition by other na- 
tions of the world, membership in interna- 
tional organizations, conclusion of treaties 
in its own name, and United Nations recog- 
nition indicate that as early as 1952 the State 
of Viet Nam had substantial recognition as 
a state under international law. 

This international status was further re- 
inforced when in June, 1954 France signed a 
treaty with the State of Viet Nam which by 
its terms granted the State of Viet Nam com- 
plete independence as of June 4, 1954. 


— 


0 UN. Securrry Counci, Orr. Rec. Tth 
year, 603rd meeting 9 (S/PV.603) (1952). 

Id. at 19. Although the resolutions for 
the admission of Viet Nam, adopted by the 
Security Council and the General Assembly, 
did not on their face indicate which govern- 
ment of Viet Nam was being recommended 
for admission, this Soviet draft resolution 
calling for the admission of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, which was 
defeated, and the debates themselves, made 
it evident that the Security Council and the 
General Assembly had voted to admit Bao 
Dai’s State of Viet Nam. See particularly 
the remarks of Mr. Malik, the delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. Id. at 2. 7 & 8. 

Id. at 1-2. 

3 See 161 BRITISH & FOREIGN STATE PAPERS 
649-51 (1954). See also the speeches by 
U.S.S.R. Foreign Affairs Minister Molotov on 
June 8, 1954 and of Chou En-Lai, Foreign 
Affairs Minister of the People’s Republic of 
China on June 9, 1954, both made at the 
Geneva Conference and both apparently ad- 
verting to this independence agreement. Al- 
though Molotov’s remarks on June 8, 1954 in- 
dicate that independence agreements were 
as yet “unsigned and therefore unpublished,” 
and were not of a “nature to inspire confi- 
dence,” Chou En-Lai’s remarks on June 9, 
1954 show full awareness of the treaties and 
indicate that they had been initialled by 
then. Documents Relating to the Discussion 
of Korea and Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
jerence (Miscellaneous No. 16 [1954], Com- 
mand Paper 9186). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers, XXXI (1953/54), 
at 147 & 164. 

The Speech by French n Minister 
Bidault on May 14, 1954, during the Fourth 
Plenary Session on Indo-China indicated that 
an independence agreement was actually 
concluded with Viet Nam sometime prior to 
May 12, 1954, and that the delegation of 
Viet Nam read it to the Conference on May 
12th. Id. at 134. Although possibly not 
Bidault’s reference, the State of Viet Nam’s 
proposal on May 12 refers to “the joint 
Franco-Viet Nam Declaration of April 28, 
1954, which provides for the signature of two 
fundamental treaties: the first of these treat- 
ies recognises the complete independence of 
the State of Viet Nam and its full and entire 
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Subsequent to the signing of this treaty. but 
prior to the Geneva Accords, the leadership 
of the State of Viet Nam substantially passed 
from Bao Dai to Ngo Dinh Diem, who Bao 
Dai had appointed as the new Premier of 
the State of Viet Nam.“ Premier Diem for- 
mally organized his government on July 7, 
1954.% Thus prior to the Geneva Accords, 
there were some expectations that the State 
of Viet Nam was an independent state under 
international law and by the conclusion of 
the Conference the State of Viet Nam was 
recognized by about thirty five states. 


sovereignty: the second establishes a Franco- 
Viet Nam association within the French 
Union based on equality.” Id. at 123. Al- 
though this independence declaration rein- 
forced substantial expectations of inde- 
pendence, it seems likely that the treaty was 
not formally initialled until June, although 
this was still more than a month prior to the 
Accords. See note 36 infra. Also see the July 
3, 1953 declaration by the French govern- 
ment of its intention to accord full inde- 
pendence to the State of Viet Nam, Docu- 
MENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 470-71 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs 
1953), and the joint Franco-Vietnamese 
declaration to the same effect on April 28, 
1954, 161 BRITISH & FOREIGN STATE PAPERS 
648 (1954). See also former President 
Eisenhower's discussion of these French 
declarations in EISENHOWER, MANDATE FOR 
CHANGE: THE Wurre House Years 1953-1956 
218, 421 (Signet ed. 1963). 

M See SCHEER, How THE UNITED STATES Gor 
INVOLVED IN VIETNAM 12-13 (1965). 

See also Do VANG Ly, AGGESSIONS BY CHINA 
104 (2d ed. 1960). 

{T]he French under pressure from com- 
mon friends were at last driven to negotiate 
with Ngo Dinh Diem, who agreed to head the 
government at Saigon on June 17, 1954, on 
condition that he was given full civil and 
military powers.” 

Ibid. 

* SCHEER, note 34 supra at 13. 

There is also evidence of some degree of 
factual French control and influence over 
Vietnamese affairs, rapidly decreasing but 
continuing to some extent until 1956, but 
the evidence including the fact that Diem 
was asserted to be anti-French and that 
Prime Minister Mendes-France feared Viet- 
namese disruption of the Geneva Conference 
points to some degree of factual independ- 
ence in decision making prior to and during 
the Conference. For the proposition that 
Diem was committed to re-making Vietnam- 
ese society in an anti-French mold see 
SCHEER, note 34 supra at 20. With respect to 
Mendes-France’s fears of Vietnamese disrup- 
tion of the Conference, former President 
Eisenhower wrote in his memoirs that: 

“Mendes-France had only one request: [to 
U.S. representative Bedell Smith] that we use 
our influence with the Vietnamese Premier, 
Ngo Dinh Diem—newly appointed by Bao 
Dai—to prevent him from needlessly ob- 
structing amy honorable truce which the 
French might reach with the Vietminh.” 

EISENHOWER, MANDATE FOR CHANGE: THE 
WHITE House Years 1953-1956 442 (Signet ed. 
1963). Also see EDEN, FULL CIRCLE 146 
(1960). 

See also SURVEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1954 44 (Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs 1957). 

“There was a delay of several days after 
the decision on the composition of the Indo- 
China conference, occasioned by the necessi- 
ty of waiting for the arrival of representa- 
tives of the Vietnamese government and the 
Viet Minh, and by that of obtaining the 
consent of Bao Dai to Viet Minh representa- 
tion. M. Mare Jacquet, Mr. Donald Heath, 
the American Ambassador in Saigon, and M. 
Bidault’s personal secretary all flew to 
Cannes to exercise their persuasiveness to 
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Moreover, at the Geneva Conference itself, 
the French made it clear to all concerned 
that the State of Viet Nam was legally in- 
dependent and that France lacked the capac- 
ity to negotiate on its behalf. 


this end. Negotiations between France and 
the Vietnamese government had been under 
way since 8 March to draft the treaties which 
should accord independence to Viet Nam 
and define its relationship with the French 
Union, and it had been widely reported in 
the press that the treaties would be signed 
before the opening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. However, this plan collapsed at the 
last moment, apparently because of a deci- 
sion by the French government to defer the 
signing of the main treaties until the ac- 
companying detailed convention had been 
agreed upon. Bao Dai issued an indignant 
statement on 25 April saying that the failure 
to agree was no fault of the Vietnamese, and 
protesting against the idea of a ‘Munich’ in 
Indo-China. A ‘joint declaration’ that the 
two governments had agreed on the total in- 
dependence of Viet Nam was signed on 28 
April, though this did not change the juridi- 
cal position of Viet Nam, which went to the 
conference with its sovereign status rather 
uncertain.” 

Id. at 44. “The treaties were initialed in 
June.“ Id. at 44 n. 7. 

It should be noted that the Indo-China 
phase of the Geneva Conference began in 
early May, 1954, and the Geneva Accords 
were not signed—orally agreed to in the case 
of the Final Declaration—until July 21, 1954. 
(The Agreement on the Cessation of Hostili- 
ties was back dated to July 20, 1954 appar- 
ently to meet Mendes-France’s self-pro- 
nounced deadline.) 

For the recognition figure see note 24 
supra, 

* Thus, French Foreign Minister Bidault 
said in a speech on May 8, 1954 at the open- 
ing of the Indo-China Phase of the Geneva 
Conference: 

Independence [for the State of Viet 
Nam] has already been completed. ... 

“In Viet Nam, and in spite of the war, 
France has been able to keep its promises 
ani full independence has been recognised 
and has become effective. Thirty-five free 
countries, by recognising those three States, 
[Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos] and a 
number of international organizations by 
accepting them in their midst, have conse- 
crated that independence. The national 
Government of Viet Nam has been able to 
set up an administration to organise its 
finance, to develop its economy, to establish 
diplomatic relations with the main free 
countries. It built up an army. All those 
elements means sovereignty. . . The inde- 
pendence of those States is not at stake. .. . 

The French Government has] .. . re- 
moved all reason for this conflict to exist by 
recognising fully and unreservedly the inde- 
pendence of Viet Nam 

Documents Relating to the Discussion 
of Korea and Indo-China at the Geneva 
Conference (Miscellaneous No. 16 [1954], 
Command Paper 9186). Great Britain Par- 
liamentary Sessional Papers, XXXI 
(1953/54), at 108-109. 

And in a speech on May 14, 1954, at the 
Fourth Plenary Session of the Conference 
on Indo-China Bidault said: 

“Independence is the final goal of a process 
of development which began immediately 
after the Second World War and which has 
already been achieved, a fact proclaimed in 
this very place and in the most precise and 
detailed manner by the representatives of 
the three states. [Viet Nam, Cambodia & 
Laos}.... The Vietminh proposals pay 
scant regard to facts and events. 
{T}here does exist a Government of the 
State of Viet Nam. That Government is the 
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The Democratic Republic of Viet Nam on 
the other hand could, prior to the Accords, 
also claim some right to be regarded as a 
state under international law, for at one 
time the French had concluded a treaty 
with the D.R.V. at least factually recogniz- 
ing its existence,™ it had been recognized 
by the People’s Republic of China, the Soviet 
Union and a number of East European na- 
tions,” and it had formal diplomatic rela- 
tions at least with the People’s Republic of 
China,” although arguably under the classic 
test the statehood of the D.R.V. was not as 
clear as that of the State of Viet Nam. 
Perhaps an indication of the true state of 
international expectations prior to the 
Geneva Accords is indicated by the fact that 
Professor Lauterpacht, at one time a judge 
of the International Court of Justice, in a 
list apparently made prior to the Accords, 
listed both Viet-minh and Viet Nam as sep- 
arate states under international law.” 


The Effect of the Geneva Accords of 1954 


Nine states participated in some phase or 
another of the 1954 Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China. They were Great Britain, Cam- 
bodia, the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 
(Viet-minh), France, Laos, the People’s Re- 
public of China, the Soviet Union, the State 


government of His Majesty, Bao Dai, which 
is recognized by thirty-five states, is a mem- 
ber of various international organisations, 
and which is represented here in the eyes of 
all those who have recognised it. This Gov- 
ernment is fully and solely competent to 
commit Viet Nam. With it the French Gov- 
ernment has conducted a series of nego- 
tiations which, as I mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this statement, led to the joint 
declaration and to the conclusion of two 
treaties which the delegation of Viet Nam 
read to the Conference on the 12th of this 
month. The sovereignty and independence 
of Viet Nam are therefore recognised by 
France over the whole territory of Viet 
Nam 

Id. at 132-34, See also note 270 infra. 

See Documents Relating to British In- 
volvement in the Indo-China Conflict 1945- 
1965 (Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965] Com- 
mand Paper 2834), at 9. 

“Negotiations led to an agreement of 6 
March, 1946, by which the Viet Minh under- 
took not to oppose the entry of French forces 
{in northern Viet Nam] while the French 
Government recognised the Democratic 
Republic as a free State with its own gov- 
ernment, legislature, army and finances, 
forming part of the Indo-Chinese Federa- 
tion and the French Union; a referendum 
was to decide whether Cochin-China should 
be united with Annam and Tongking as one 
State 

Ibid 


% MURTI, VietNam Divipep 171 (1964). 

See also SURVEY or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1949-50 429-30 (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs 1953). 

After the founding of the People’s Re- 
public of China, the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam established formal diplomatic re- 
lations with the People’s Republic of China.” 
Excerpt from a speech by Chou En-Lai, Head 
of the Delegation of the People’s Republic of 
China, May 12, 1954. Documents Relating 
to the Discussion of Korea and Indo-China 
at the Geneva Conference (Miscellaneous No. 
16 [1954], Command Paper 9186). Great 
Britain Parliamentary Sessional Papers, 
XXXI (1953-64), at 124. 

“Under the heading States At Present 
International Persons” Professor Lauterpacht 
listed among others “Viet-minh, Vietnam, 
North Korea and South Korea.” I OPPEN- 
HEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 255-258 (8th ed. 
Lauterpacht 1955). See also MURTI, VIET- 
NaM Drymen 171-172, 172 n.7 (1964). 
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of Viet Nam, and the United States.“ It 
should be noted that both the D.R.V. and the 
State of Viet Nam were represented at the 
Conference, a factual recognition of the 
reality of two long separate and competing 
states in Viet Nam.“ The final products of 
the Conference, reached on July 21, 1954, 
are widely known as the Geneva Accords of 
1954. 

The Geneva Accords with respect to Viet 
Nam consisted of an Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities, signed only by repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam and the French Union Forces in 
Indo-China,“ and an unsigned Final Declara- 
tion of the Conference.“ The Agreement 
On Cessation of Hostilities which, as was 
indicated by the fact that it was signed, was 
the core of the Accords, provided principally 
for a military cease fire to be followed by a 
regroupment of opposing French Union and 
D.R.V. forces to the South and North respec- 
tively of a provisional military demarcation 
line, a limitation on the introduction of 
armaments and military personnel in order 
to prevent further conflict between the 
opposing forces,“ and the creation of an 


Documents Relating to the Discussion of 
Korea and Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
jJerence (Miscellaneous No. 16 [1954] Com- 
mand Paper 9186). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers, XXXI (1953/54), 
at 106. With respect to an account of the 
Geneva Conference see generally SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1954 42-73 (Royal 
Institute of International Affairs 1957). 

This was not true of Cambodia and Laos 
where the governments of the Khmer and 
Pathet Lao were denied the right to par- 
ticipate. 

“Further Documents Relating to the Dis- 
cussion of Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous No. 20 [1954], Com- 
mand Paper 9239). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers, XXXI (1953/54), 
at 27-38; 161 BRITISH & FOREIGN STATE PAPERS 
818-837 (1954). The actual signatures ap- 
peared as: 

“For the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Union Forces in Indo-China: 

“DELTIEL, 
“Brigadier-General. 
“For the Commander-in-Chief of the 
People's Army of Viet Nam: 
“Ta-QUANG-Buv, 
“Vice-Minister of National Defence of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam. 

Command Paper 9239 at 38; 161 BRITISH & 
FOREIGN STATE PAPERS at 835. 

“Further Documents Relating to the 
Discussion of Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous No, 20 [1954], Com- 
mand Paper 9239). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers, XXXI (1953/54), 
at 9-11; 161 BRITISH & FOREIGN STATE PAPERS 
359-361 (1954). 

“One of the puzzling aspects of the Ac- 
cords is that by their terms they only pro- 
hibit the introduction into Viet Nam of mili- 
tary personnel and armaments and do not, 
at least by their language, prohibit buildup 
of indigenous military forces, If this inter- 
pretation is correct, and there is no indica- 
tion in the Accords that it is not, it would 
seem to constitute one of the serious weak- 
nesses in the Accords. It also makes the 
ban on introduction of armaments and mili- 
tary personnel seem somewhat onesided in 
view of the subsequent withdrawal of the 
substantial number of French troops con- 
stituting a major portion of the French 
Union forces in Viet Nam at the time of the 
Accords and it casts some doubt on the 
continuing efficacy of the ban on introduction 
of military personnel and armaments after 
that withdrawal, at least in a situation 
where elections could not be held and divi- 
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International Control Commission to super- 
vise the the execution of the agreement. 
Civil administration was to be in the hands 
of the party whose forces were regrouped in 
that zone pending general elections for the 
unification of Viet Nam. The Agreement on 
the Cessation of Hostilities was dated July 
20, 1954. The Final Declaration of the 
Geneva Conference made on July 21, 1954, 
which reiterated the spirit of the cease fire 
agreement and which dealt in slightly more 
detail with the provisions for elections was 
signed by no one. It was orally approved, 
however, by all of the nine states attending 
the Conference except the United States and 
the State of Viet Nam each of whom made 
unilateral declarations of their own." The 
United States declared that it would refrain 
from the use of force to disturb the settle- 
ments, in accordance with its obligations 
under the United Nations Charter but would 
view any future aggression in violation of the 
agreements as seriously threatening peace 
and security. The United States also reiter- 
ated its position that “peoples are entitled 
to determine their own future, and that it 
will not join in an arrangement which would 
hinder this.” The State of Viet Nam, to- 
ward which, as has been seen, there existed 
expectations that it was an independent state 
under international law at this time and 
which was not a party to the Accords pro- 
tested them.” In a final declaration which 


sion continued for a substantial period. See 
Articles 16, 17 & 36 of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities. Section 4 of the 
Final Declaration of the Conference strongly 
supports this interpretation that the ban 
is only on the introduction of military per- 
sonnel and armaments and nothing in the 
Final Declaration would suggest any other 
interpretation, Section 4 provides: 

“The Conference takes note of the clauses 
in the Agreement on the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Viet Nam prohibiting the introduc- 
tion into Viet Nam of foreign troops and 
military personnel as well as of all kinds of 
arms and munitions.” (Emphasis added.) 

Moreover, the Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission took the position 
in a press conference on November 21, 1954 
that the Accords were not concerned with 
increases in indigenous forces either in the 
North or the South. See MURTI, VIETNAM 
Divivep 53 (1964). If this interpretation is 
correct, neither an increase in the size of the 
R. V. N. nor D.R.V, forces would per se be 
prohibited by the Accords as is apparently 
popularly supposed, See SCHEER, How THE 
UNITED States Gor INVOLVED IN VIETNAM 62 
(1965) . 

It should also be noted that by the terms 
of Articles 16 and 17 of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities it was essentially the 
introduction of “troop reinforcements,” “ad- 
ditional military personnel“ and “reinforce- 
ments” of armaments and munitions that 
was prohibited. There was some latitude for 
replacement of existing forces and arma- 
ments written into the Agreement. 

See Further Documents Relating to the 
Discussion of Indo-China at the Geneva 
Conference (Miscellaneous No. 20 [1954], 
Command Paper 9239). Great Britain Par- 
amentary Sessional Papers XXXI (1953/54), 
at 5-9. For discussion see text at Section 
IV A infra, 

“Further Documents supra note 47 at 7; 
161 BRITISH & FOREIGN STATE PAPERS 365 
(1954). For a full text of the United States 
unilateral declaration see text at Section IV 
A infra. 

See Further Documents supra note 47 at 
7, 9. See also Fall, How the French Got Out 
of Viet-Nam in Raskin & FALL, THE VIET- 
Nam Reaver 81, at 86-87 (Vintage ed. 1965). 

“At a restricted session of the Geneva 
Conference on 18 July, the Viet-Namese Dele- 
gate dissociated himself from discussion of 
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the Conference took note of, however, the 
State of Viet Nam pledged itself not to use 
force to resist the cease fire arrangements 
in spite of its general objections to those 
agreements.” 

Because the Agreement on the Cessation 
of Hostilities in Viet Nam referred to a “pro- 
visional military demarcation line,” and re- 
grouping zones” pending general elections for 
the unification of Viet Nam, and the Final 
Declaration said: 


“The Conference recognizes that the essen- 
tial purpose of the Agreement relating to Viet 
Nam is to settle military questions with a 
view to ending hostilities and that the mili- 

demarcation line is provisional and 
should not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary.” 1 
some have concluded that “under the Geneva 
Accords of 1954, South Viet Nam is merely 
a temporary zone not even qualifying politi- 
cally as a state,“ ® and that agression by 
North Viet Nam against South Viet Nam is 
merely a civil war, comparable even to the 
United States Civil War.“ 


draft documents embodying the principle of 
partition; and in the concluding session on 
the 21st of the month, he wanted the in- 
clusion in the Final Declaration of terms in- 
dicating - his Government's reservation, 
though the Chairman, Mr. Eden, rejected this 
suggestion. Thus the Government of Viet- 
Nam was not a party to the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities nor did it join in the 
Final Declaration of the Conference.” 

Documents relating to British Involve- 
ment in the Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965 
(Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965], Command 
Paper 2834), at 17. 

See also SURVEY or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1954, 48, 64 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 1957). As to independence prior to 
the Accords see notes 36 & 37 supra. 

Further Documents supra note 47 at 7, 9. 
See also Survey or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1954, 67 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 1957). 

Article 6 of the Final Declaration. 

"= Memorandum of Law of Lawyers’ Com- 
mittee on American Policy Toward Vietnam, 
reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb, 9, 
1966, pp. 2666-2673. Although the “Law- 
yers’ Committee“ makes the claim that their 
“memorandum” is “fully documented” (Id. 
at 2553) they cite no authority for their tn- 
terpretation of the Accords to the effect that 
the Republic of Viet Nam does not qualify as 
a state unless it is an asserted article by 
Judge Edgerton in the New Republic for 
May 22, 1965. See Id. at 2669 n. 17, The 
communication by Judge Edgerton to the 
New Republic does not say that the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam is not a state and on this 
point does not advert to evidence beyond the 
language of the Accords set out above. See 
152 The New Republic 28 (May 22, 1965). 

53 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 9, 1966, 
pp. 2668-2670. It should be pointed out 
that there may be substantial differences 
between categorization of a conflict as a 
“civil war” as used in everyday speech, and 
categorization of a conflict as a “civil war” 
for a particular legal purpose. The legal 
realists have long since demonstrated to the 
legal world that categorization may differ 
depending on the purpose for which the 
categorization is made. Here, some critics 
seek to label the Viet Nam conflict 
as a civil war for purposes of arguing 
that assistance to the South Vietnamese goy- 
ernment is unlawful. Although the propo- 
sition that it is unlawful per se to render 
assistance to a recognized government such 
as the government of the R.V.N. is highly 
doubtful even in a civil war situation, as 
is shown in Section I C infra, there are 
substantial legal differences between the 
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These conclusions are based on erroneous 
interpretations of the Geneva Accords. As 
has been seen, at the Conference Viet Nam 
was represented by two states each claiming 
sovereignty to all of Viet Nam and each rec- 
ognized as the only lawful government of 
Viet Nam by one or the other of the major 
opposing power blocs at the Conference. The 
Communist nations supported the credentials 
of the D.R.V., and the Western powers im- 
plicitly backed by the prior United Nations 
action supported those of the State of Viet 
Nam. Seen in context, then, this language 
as to provisional zones was intended to pre- 
serve the existing claims to sovereignty to all 
of a united Viet Nam by both the D.R.V. and 
the State of Viet Nam, and to indicate that 
the participants contemplated eventual uni- 
fication of Viet Nam by free elections. This 
language was not intended to undercut the 
existing credentials of statehood of either of 
the contenders prior to unification. The par- 
ticipants at the Conference each wanted to 
avoid recognizing the government cham- 
pioned by the other side as a lawful govern- 
ment of any part of Viet Nam and each 
wanted to preserve the claims to sovereignty 
over all of Viet Nam of the government that 
they recognized. To say that the partici- 
pants at the Conference intended to reduce 
the legal status of the particular government 
of Viet Nam that they recognized to that 
of a “temporary zone not qualifying politi- 
cally as a state” is practically to state the 
opposite of what both sides intended, The 
declarations and actions of the parties before, 
during, and after the conference make this 
opposite interpretation evident. 

Thus, the foreign ministers of the United 
States, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union, in a February 18, 1954 Berlin 
Resolution agreeing on the holding of the 
Geneva conference said: 

“It is understood that neither the invita- 
tion to, nor the holding of, the above-men- 
tioned Conference shall be deemed to imply 
diplomatic recognition in any case where it 
has not already been accorded,” “t 

After consultations between the French 
and Soviet delegations at the Conference, the 
list of nine participating states, including 
both the D.R.V. and the State of Viet Nam 
was agreed to but again subject to this non- 


Viet Nam conflict and a “civil war” that 
make authorities concerned with “civil wars” 
not controlling. As is demonstrated by this 
section there are substantial expectations to- 
day that the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. are sepa- 
rate and independent states under inter- 
national law and in any event they are sepa- 
rated by a military cease-fire line making 
aggression across that line unlawful. For 
the purpose of the lawfulness of 
assistance to the R.V.N., then, the use of the 
military instrument by the D.R.V. against 
the R.V.N. cannot be validly classified as a 
“civil war.” Similarly, since the campaign 
to overthrow the government of the R.V.N. 
by armed attack receives at least significant 
assistance and direction from the D.R.V., 
the Viet Nam conflict within the R.V.N. can- 
not be validly classified as a “civil war” for 
purposes of prohibiting outside assistance 
to the government under attack. 

č“ Resolution On The Holding Of A Far 
Eastern Conference Agreed By The Four 
Foreign Ministers, February 18, 1954, in Doc- 
uments relating to the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of France, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America, Berlin, January 25-February 18, 
1954, (Miscellaneous No. 5 [1954], Command 
Paper 9080). Great Britain Parliamentary 
Sessional Papers XX XI (1953/54), at 33. A 
major purpose of the resolution at this time, 
of course, was to avoid recognition of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 
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recognition provision of the Berlin Reso- 
lution. 

Similarly, French Foreign Minister Bidault 
made it clear in the opening address at the 
proceedings on Viet Nam that: 

“For France, there is a Viet Nam State of 
which the unity, territorial integrity and in- 
dependence must be respected. With the 
presence at this Conference of a party which, 
in order to fight against this state, has or- 
ganized armed forces, has been admitted asa 
necessity with a view to bringing about a 
cessation of hostilities, this presence must 
not be interpreted as implying on our side 
any kind of recognition . . The elements of 
this solution depend, first and foremost, in 
our opinion, upon the opinion which will 
be expressed by the Government of Viet 
Nam. 
and in a later address at the Conference he 
reiterated that: 

“[T]here does exist a Government of the 
State of Viet Nam. That Government is the 
government of His Majesty, Bao Dai, which 
is recognized by thirty-five states, is a mem- 
ber of various international organizations, 
and which is represented here in the eyes of 
all those who have recognized it. This Gov- 
ernment is fully and solely competent to 
commit Viet Nam. ... The sovereignty and 
independence of Viet Nam are therefore rec- 
ognized by France over the whole territory of 
Viet Nam,” © 

Proposals made by both the State of Viet 
Nam and the D.R.V.™ at the Geneva Con- 
ference called explicitly or implicitly for 
recognition of the sovereignty of their par- 
ticular government. And there is no indica- 
tion in the records of the Conference in the 
British Command Papers w or in the Accords 
themselyes that the D.R.V. consented to re- 
Unquish its existing claims to statehood and 
sovereignty, at least over North Viet Nam, 


French Foreign Minister Bidault said in 
the fifth plenary session of the Conference 
on June 8, 1954: 

“As a result of exchanges of views between 
the French Delegation and the Soviet Dele- 
gation, the list [of members of the Con- 
ference] was finally settled with the agree- 
ment of the nine participants, subject to the 
reservation included in the Berlin communi- 
qué that ‘neither the invitation to, nor the 
holding of, the above-mentioned Conference 
shall be deemed to imply diplomatic recog- 
nition in any case where it has not already 
been accorded.’ ” 

Documents Relating to the Discussion of 
Korea and Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous No. 16 [1954], Com- 
mand Paper 9186). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers XXXI (1953/54), 
at 137. 

Id. at 110. 

Id. at 133-34. 

Ick. at 123. It is a generally accepted 
proposition in international law that pre- 
paratory work at a Conference, (travaur 
préparatoires) included the records of nego- 
tiation and the minutes of the plenary meet- 
Ings, may be a useful aid in interpretation. 
See I OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 862-63 
(7th ed. Lauterpacht 1948); Harvard Research 
Drajt Convention on The Law of Treaties, 29 
Am. J. INT'L. L. 652, 937, 953-966 (Supp. 1935). 

% Documents, supra note 55 at 116-121. 
See particularly §§1 and 4 of the D.R.V. 
proposal. See French Foreign Minister Bi- 
dault’s interpretation of the Viet-minh 
proposals Documents, supra note 55 at 133-34. 

This insistence by both sides on recognition 
of the sovereignty of the government cham- 
pioned by their side was implicit in much of 
the discussion at the Conference. See Docu- 
ments, supra note 55 at 105-168. 

Documents, supra note 55 at 105-168. 
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by signing the ceasefire agreement and ac- 

to the Final Declaration. Certainly 
the State of Viet Nam which expressly ob- 
jected to the Final Declaration and which 
had not even signed the ceasefire agreement 
did not consent to have its status reduced 
from a recognized state under international 
law to that of a mere zone And the same 
is apparently true with respect to the inter- 
pretations by all of the other participants in 
the conference with respect to the accords 
on Viet Nam. There can be no better evi- 
dence of this intention than by the subse- 
quent interpretations on this point by the 
participants in the conference itself. As the 
comments to the Harvard Research Draft 
Convention on The Law oj Treaties indicate: 

“In interpreting a treaty, the conduct or 
action of the parties thereto cannot be 
ignored. If all the parties to a treaty execute 
it, or permit its execution, in a particular 
manner, that fact may reasonably be taken 
into account as indicative of the real inten- 
tion of the parties or of the purpose which 
the instrument was designed to serve.“ 

Similarly, Article 69 of the International 
Law Commission 1964 Draft Articles on the 
Law oj Treaties provides: 

“There shall also be taken into account, 
[in the interpretation of treaties] together 
with the context: 

“(b) Any subsequent practice in the ap- 
plication of the treaty which clearly estab- 
lishes the understanding of all the parties 
regarding its interpretation.“ 

By way of subsequent conduct of the par- 
ticipants with respect to Viet Nam, the 
British government, one of the Co-Chairmen 
of the Conference, said sometime after the 
Conference was concluded: 

“The references in the title and text of 
this message to the ‘Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam’ do not involve any departure from 
the policy of Her Majesty’s government in 
recognising, in accordance with their obliga- 
tions under Article 12 of the Final Declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam as the only 
legal Government of Vietnam.” © 

And, by way of further indication of this, 
the British Joint Parliamentary Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs said in the 
House of Lords on June 25, 1957: 

“The present division of Viet-Nam into two 
parts on either side of the 17th Parallel dates 
from the agreements reached at the Geneva 
Conference of 1954. In the North authority 
is vested in the so-called Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam resident in 
Hanoi. The South is administered from 
Saigon by the Government of the Republic of 
Viet Nam of which Ngo Dinh Diem is Presi- 
dent. Her Majesty’s Government rec 
the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
as the sole Government entitled to represent 
the State of Viet-Nam in international af- 
fairs,” % 

Similarly, in a dispute with respect to the 
maintenance of a United States consulate in 
Hanoi shortly after the Accords, both the 
DR. V. and the United States seemed to inter- 
pret the Accords as preserving the statehood 
of the governments of the DR. V. and the 


* 29 Am. J. INT'L. L. 966 (Supp. 1935). 

Report of the International Lau Com- 
mission on the work of its sixteenth session 
11 May—24 July 1964, U.N. GEN. Ass. OFF. 
Rec. 19th Sess., Supp. No. 9, at 25 (A/5809) 

1964). 
f . — 5 and the Geneva Agreements 
(Vietnam No. 2 [1956], Command Paper 
9763). Great Britain Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Papers XLV (1955/56), at 3 n.l. 

* Documents relating to British Involve- 
ment in the Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965 
(Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965], Command 
Paper 2834), at 126, 
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Republic of Viet Nam respectively." Later 
statements by the Soviet Union delegates to 
the United Nations are consistent with the 
retention of claims to statehood by the gov- 
ernments concerned.” In fact, although it is 
always difficult to prove the negative, a cur- 
sory but conscientious search indicates that 
none of the participants in the Geneva dis- 
cussions on Viet Nam ever put forth the in- 
terpretation that under the Geneva Accords 
the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. were both merely 
“temporary zones not qualifying as states.” 
In the face of the uncontradicted evidence of 
what the participants actually intended by 
the Geneva Accords such assertions of loss 
of statehood are untenable. 

Certainly the participants in the Confer- 
ence intended, at least by the language of 
the agreements, that Viet Nam be unified by 
free elections under one or the other of the 
competing governments variously recognized 
by the two sides. This, however, is quite a 
different intent from that of reducing the 
statehood of the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. to 
“temporary zones not qualifying as states.” 
It is principally this intent that Viet Nam be 
unified by free election which is expressed by 
the “provisional zones” language in the ac- 
cords. To suggest, however, from this intent 
that aggression by the D.R.V. against the 
R. V. N. is merely a “civil war“ even compar- 
able to the United States Civil War is to 
ignore the crucial fact, among others, that 
the central purpose of the internationally 
drawn provisional demarcation line in Viet 
Nam was for a military cease fire making ag- 
gression across that line unlawful. If noth- 
ing else, the two zones were at least intended 
as separate international entities with re- 
spect to the lawfulness of the use of force 
by one zone against the other." Consequent- 
ly, even if the DR. V. and the R. V. N. were not 
today two separate states, aggression by the 
D.R.V. against the R.V.N. is a fundamental 
breach of the Geneva Accords entitling the 
R. V. N. to the appropriate corresponding right 
of self-defense. Since this point has often 
been ignored, it bears emphasizing that even 
if this were a “civil war” in Viet Nam in the 
sense that there were no current expectations 
that two independent and separate states ex- 
ist today in Viet Nam, nevertheless, the fact 
that armed aggression by the D.R.V. against 
the R. V. N. is in fundamental breach of an 
internationally drawn cease-fire line makes 
the legal consequences radically different 
from those attending a “civil war.“ As 


See MURTI, VIETNAM Dry 173-74 
(1964). Dr. Murti also points out: 

“Both the Western bloc as well as the 
Soviet bloc of countries recognised the State 
of Vietnam and the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam Governments respectively, as 
the only legal Government over the whole 
of Vietnam, Even after the Geneva Agree- 
ment, the two blocs continued their recog- 
nition and their diplomatic missions in the 
two zones and claimed that the Govern- 
ment supported by them was the only legal 
Government for the whole of Vietnam.” 

Id., at 173. 

See also as to continued French recogni- 
tion of the Saigon government, Survey or 
INTERNATIONAL Arrams 1954 83 (Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs 1957). 

æ See text at notes 91-94 infra. 

See in particular Articles 19, 24 and 42 
of the Agreement on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities and paragraph 5 of the Final Declara- 
tion. 

* Violation of a cease-fire line in an inter- 
national agreement by the use of force, unless 
in self-defense or pursuant to valid United 
Nations collective action, would also seem to 
be a patent violation of the fundamental 
principle against the use of force in inter- 
national relations; a principle embodied in 
Article II, sections 3 & 4 of the United Nations 
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Professor Quincy Wright pointed out in the 
1959 Proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law: i 

“Another complication may result from the 
protracted functioning of a cease-fire or 
armistice line within the territory of a state. 
While hostilities across such a line by the 
government in control of one side, claiming 
title to rule the entire state, seems on its 
face to be civil strife, if such lines have 
been long continued and widely recognized, 
as have those in Germany, Palestine, 
Kashmir, Korea, Viet Nam and the Straits 
of Formosa, they assume the character of in- 
ternational boundaries. Hostilities across 
them immediately constitute breaches of 
international peace, and justify ‘collective 
defense’ measures by allies or friends of the 
attacked government, or ‘collective security’ 
measures by the United Nations. If this 
were not so, armistice and cease-fire lines 
would have no meaning at all.” ™ 

The United Nations action in Korea lends 
support to this distinction. Moreover, it 
cannot be validly maintained that the mili- 
tary demarcation line pursuant to the Geneva 
Accords no longer has validity in Viet Nam. 
For both the D.R.V. and the R. VN. regard 
the Accords as having continuing legal vali- 
dity and continue to make complaints to the 
International Control Commission.” Pur- 
thermore, the decisions and continued func- 
tioning of the International Control Com- 
mission long after the July 1956 failure to 
hold elections also indicates the continuing 


Charter. Since there can be no doubt that 
the D.R.V. violations of the Accords by force 
are aimed at the political and territorial in- 
tegrity of the R. V. N., and are neither justified 
by self-defense nor by valid collective United 
Nations action, they are undoubtedly also in 
violation of fundamental principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Professor Quincy 
Wright has said: 

“The Charter explicitly permits a state to 
use armed force in the territory of a foreign 
state or across an internationally recognized 
armistice or cease-fire line only in ‘individual 
or collective self-defense’ in response to an 
‘armed attack’; under authority of the United 
Nations itself; or on invitation by the gov- 
ernment of the state in whose territory the 
force is used, in case that government is in 
fact in a position to speak for the state.” 

Wright, International Law and Civil Strife, 
1959 PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
or INT'L Law 145, 148 (1959). 

œ Id. at 151. 

“For example on the commencement of 
United States bombing of military targets in 
the D.R.V. in February, 1965, the D.R.V. 
registered a formal complaint with the I. C. C. 
of violation of the Geneva Accords. See 
Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1965 (Vietnam No. 1 [1965], Com- 
mand Paper 2609), at 7-10. During the same 
period, the R.V.N. also registered a formal 
complaint with the I.C.C, of D.R.V. violations 
of the Accords by armed attack against the 
R. V. N. See Id. at 16-30. 

That this is currently the official D. R. V. 
position is also indicated in a Report by 
D.R.V. Prime Minister Pham Van Dong made 
to the National Assembly of the D.R.V. on 
April 8, 1965 in which he said: “It is the 
unswerving policy of the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam to strictly 
respect the 1954 Geneva Agreements on 
Vietnam. APTHEKER, MISSION TO HA- 
NOI 113 (1966). 

It should also be pointed out that Article 
14 of the Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities provided for administration of 
separate zones “pending the general elec- 
tions which will bring about the unification 
of Viet Nam,” and regardless of the cause, 
such elections have not yet been held. 
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legal validity of the internationally set de- 
marcation line in Viet Nam.” In addition, 
apparently all parties concerned regard the 
Accords at least as the beginning point of 
any current settlement, and the general in- 
ternational community attitude bears out 
this expectation that the demarcation line 
is of continuing validity today. This con- 
tinuing legal validity of the demarcation line 
in Viet Nam is consistent with the stated 
United States policy not to attack the in- 
tegrity of the D.R.V. as a territorial or po- 
litical entity, but simply to induce the 
D.R.V. to halt its armed aggression against 
the R.V.N. 

The nearly ten years of separate develop- 
ment of the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. along 
different ideological lines after the date set 
for elections had come and gone indicates 
that the cease fire line established by the 
Geneva Accords in fact created continuing 


u Out of eleven Interim Reports and a 
number of Special Reports issued to date 
by the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control In Vietnam, six of the 
Interim Reports and all of the Special Re- 
ports have been issued after the July 1956 
date for elections had passed. These also in- 
cluded the 1962 Special Report of the I.C.C., 
finding violations against the D.R.V. for its 
aggression against the R.V.N., and finding 
violations against the R.V.N. for receiving 
military assistance to meet that aggression. 

It is also clear from these I.C.C. reports 
and the official messages of the Co-Chairmen 
of the Geneva Conference that the failure 
to hold elections did not affect the continu- 
ing legal validity of the international cease- 
fire line in Viet Nam. Thus, in an official 
message from the British and Soviet Co- 
Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on May 
8, 1956 which adverted to the possibility of 
non-implementation of the election provi- 
sions, the Co-Chairmen said: “Pending the 
holding of free general elections for the re- 
unification of Viet-Nam, the two Co-Chair- 
men attach great importance to the main- 
tenance of the cease-fire under the continued 
supervision of the International Commission 
for Viet-Nam.” Documents relating to 
British Involvement in the Indo-China Con- 
flict (Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965], Command 
Paper 2834), 96-99, at 97. In the Eighth 
Interim Report of the I. C. C. issued on June 
5, 1958, the Commission indicated that its 
supervision was to continue until free elec- 
tions were held, saying: 

“The Commission notes that there has 
been no consultation between the two Parties 
with a view to holding free nationwide elec- 
tions for the reunification of the country, 
and to resolving the political problems and 
thus facilitating an early termination of the 
activities of the Commission and the ful- 
fillment of its tasks.” 

Eighth Interim Report of the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Vietnam (Vietnam No. 1 [1958], Command 
Paper 509), at 15. And in its Ninth Interim 
Report issued on March 10, 1959, the Com- 
mission said: The Commission, as directed 
by the Co-Chairman, has persevered, «nd 
will continue to persevere in its efforts to 
maintain and strengthen peace in Vietnam 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Geneva Agreement... and 

“There has been no progress in the field 
of political settlement as envisaged in the 
Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference. 
There has been no consultation between the 
two Parties with a view to holding free 
nation-wide elections for the reunification 
of Vietnam. This has maintained the pros- 
pect of an indefinite continuance of the 
Commission and its activities.” 

Ninth Interim Report of the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Vietnam (Vietnam No. 1 [1959], Command 
Paper 726), at 17. 
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expectations of an international boundary 
between the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. The ac- 
tions of the D.R.V. in continuing attempts to 
conceal their military direction and assist- 
ance with respect to the N.L.F.,” rather than 
openly admitting that the attack on the 
R. V. N. includes elements of the PAVN army, 
also provides some indication that the D.R.V. 
regards the cease fire line as a valid interna- 
tional demarcation line with respect to the 
employment of forces across that line, and 
that they regard the use of force by the 
D.R.V. against the R.V.N. as something other 
than “civil strife.” 

Although some have argued that assistance 
even to the recognized government in a “civil 
war” should be outlawed because of the dan- 
ger of civil strife escalating to international 
war,” the same argument would appear to 
apply even more strongly with respect to the 
use of force by the D.R.V. across what is at 
least a factual international cease-fire line 
dividing the major contending ideological 
systems in the World today. And once sig- 
nificant outside armed aggression takes place 
across such a line against the established 
government, certainly the situation should 
give rise to appropriate rights of self-defense. 
It should also be pointed out that there is 
no indication in the Accords themselves that 
they would cease to function should elections 
not be held. In the light of the complete 
lack of evidence of such an intent in the 
Accords and of the continuing evidence of 
expectations to the contrary this interpreta- 
tion would be unwarranted. And it should 
be remembered that any argument depend- 
ing on the cessation of the effect of the 
Geneva Accords because elections were not 
held would cut both ways. Under such a 
theory presumably it would also be a “civil 
war” should the R.V.N. openly invade the 
North even in some hypothetical situation in 
which they had no provocation. It is doubt- 
ful that in these circumstances the nations 
supporting the D.R.V. would be inclined to 
accept the civil war” label and in any event 
this also would be too disruptive of minimum 
world public order. Consequently, such a 
theory of the expiration of the Geneva Ac- 
cords when elections were not held would 
seem neither realistic nor attractive. 

Moreover, despite the language of the 
Accords there are some indications that at 
least some of the participants at the Geneva 
Conference were aware that the Accords 
might result in indefinitely partitioning Viet 
Nam until genuinely free elections could be 
held. Anthony Eden's memoirs indicate his 
feelings in 1954 that the partition of Viet 
Nam was the best solution.* In fact, in 


D. R. V. Prime Minister Pham Van Dong 
said on January 8, 1966: 

Question 3: “If the United States with- 
drew its troops, would the DRV withdraw 
its troops from South Vietnam? 

Answer: “The so-called ‘presence of forces 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in 
South Vietnam’ is a sheer U.S. fabrication 
in order to justify their war of aggression in 
South Vietnam.” 

Aptheker, Mission To Hanor 124 (1966). 
See also Vier Report 6, 7 (Vol. 2, No. 1, Jan. 
1966). 

See the discussion in Section I C infra. 

See EDEN, FULL CIRCLE 97, 101, 102 (1960). 

“It was clear to me that any negotiated 
settlement was bound to produce either a 
Communist share in the government of most 
of Indo-China, or complete Communist con- 
trol of part of the country, and I thought 
that the latter alternative was preferable. 
. . . The were some indications of a greater 
willingness in Vietnam to face partition. 
There was no love lost between north and 
south. We felt that the distress at ampu- 
tation might prove more apparent than 
real.” 

Id. at 101. 
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view of the German and Korean experiences 
partition seems a somewhat drastic way to 
arrange a cease fire and election if that was 
all that was contemplated by the parties.” 


Former President Eisenhower has writ- 
ten: z 
“In Vietnam. the French proposed mili- 
tary groupings in delimited zones—which 
means that all Red formations would move 
north of one established line, all those loyal 
to the French Union would pull south of 
that parallel.. To me these French 
proposals .. implied nothing else but parti- 
tion. We knew, from experience in Korea, 
that this would probably lead to Communist 
enslavement of millions in the northern 
partitioned area.” 

EISENHOWER, MANDATE FOR CHANGE: THE 
Warre House Years 1953-1956 432 (Signet 
ed. 1963). See also the seven point program 
jointly agreed to by the United States and 
the United Kingdom on June 29, 1954, which 
indicates that an armistice agreement on 
Indo-China would be respected which: 


“2. Preserves at least the southern half 
of Vietnam 

“3. Does not impose on .. . retained Viet- 
nam any restrictions materially impairing 
. . + [its] capacity to maintain stable non- 
Communist regimes; and especially restric- 
tions impairing ... [its] right to maintain 
adequate forces for internal security, to im- 
port arms and to employ foreign advisers. 

“4, Does not contain political provisions 
which would risk loss of the retained area to 
Communist control. 

“5. Does not exclude the possibility of the 
ultimate reunification of Vietnam by peace- 
full means 

EDEN, FULL CIRCLE 149 (1960). Apparently 
Mendés-France also supported these objec- 
tives. See Id. at 157. 

See also SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1954 48, 58, 60 (Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs 1957). 

“On 25 May the Viet Minh Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Dong, put forward a detailed plan, which 
was clearly in the nature of a first approxi- 
mation to the ‘accepting price’ of the insur- 
gents. . . . This plan was, clearly, rather 
more than a proposal for a regroupment of 
forces; if put into effect it would in fact 
provide something like a de facto military 
partition of the country, and one that, with 
its provision that the two areas chosen 
should be economically viable, seemed to be 
envisaged as lasting for some time.” 

Id. at 48. And see Do VANG Ly, AGGRESSIONS 
By CHINA 151 (2d ed. 1960). 

“Naivete is not known as a Communist 
weakness. The Vietminh must have known 
the true meaning of ‘provisional’ when they 
bargained at Geneva for division on the 17th 
Parallel. They could not have been unaware 
of the fact that the partitions in Germany 
and Korea were also ‘provisional’ in the be- 
ginning, and that with the years they had, 
to all appearances, become about as ‘pro- 
visional’ as the cold war.” 

IBID. 

The stress on civilian freedom to choose 
zones, which took the form of Article 14(d) 
of the ent on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities providing for free transfer only dur- 
ing the troop movement period, also seems 
to some extent an implicit recognition by the 
parties that the partition might last a sub- 
stantial period of time, and that in the in- 
terim there would be two separate interna- 
tional entities in Viet Nam. 

According to the Fourth Interim Report of 
the I.C.C., by July 20th, 1955, 892,876 had 
moved from the North to the South and only 
4,269 had moved from the South to the North 
under Article 14(d). Fourth Interim Report 
of the International Commission for Super- 
vision and Control in Vietnam (Vietnam No. 
3 [1955], Command Paper 9654). Great 
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Moreover, the Accords are not notoriously 
heavy in election provisions, mentioning 
them only in a rather airy fashion.” It was 
clear that the Conference had not come to 
grips with the key election problem in any 
meaningful way in 1954.7 With this back- 
ground, it may well be that the participants 
at the Conference were not particularly sur- 
prised when elections were not held in 1956. 
In summary, the proponents of the view 
that the use of the military instrument by 
the D. R. V. against the R.V.N. is a “civil war” 
must establish not only that factually the 
Accords did not establish an international 
demarcation line creating expectations of two 
separate international entities in Viet Nam 
today, but also that the military cease fire 
line of the Accords had ceased to have legal 
validity prior to the D.R.V, aggression against 
the R. V. N., a result which does not auto- 
matically follow from a mere recitation of 
the language in the Accords to the effect that 
“the military demarcation line is provisional 
and should not in any way be interpreted 
as constituting a political or territorial 
For even if the line was not 
originally intended as a political or terri- 
torial boundary this does not mean that the 
cease-fire line itself, a major purpose of the 
Accords, is of no validity today on the issue 
of military aggression across that line. 
The use of the military instrument by the 
D.R.V. against the R.V.N., then, is clearly 
not analogous to “civil strife" either for the 


Britain Parliamentary Sessional Papers XLV 
(1955/56), at 30, Appendix IV. In referring 
to these figures the SURVEY or INTERNATIONAL 
Arras 1955-56 (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs 1960), says: “The figures 
given seem to be incomplete, but not 
widely so.” Id. at 18 n.l. According to Ber- 
nard Fall., . perhaps as many as 80,000 
local guerrillas and regulars and their de- 
pendents, including almost 10,000 mountain 
tribesmen, went northward.” Fall, How the 
French Got Out of Viet-Nam, in RASKIN & 
Fat, Tae Vret-Nam Reaper 81, at 88 (Vintage 
ed. 1965). 

“The only reference to elections in the 
signed Agreement on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities appears in Article 14(a) and reads: 
“Pending the general elections which will 
bring about the unification of the Viet 
Nam. 

The unsigned Final Declaration of the 
Conference adverts to the election problem in 
all three sentences of paragraph 7, but leaves 
most of the important problems to be solved 
by consultations between the zones to com- 
mence on July 20, 1955. The first two sen- 
tences of paragraph 7 are an experience in 
ambiguity. 

"See discussion note 76 supra. Some 
questions which immediately come to mind 
are: What are the Vietnamese to vote on: 
unification, a chief executive, a constitution, 
a constituent assembly, etc.? If the ques- 
tion of unification is the issue, co “general 
elections” mean that a majority of the total 
of both zones is necessary for unification, 
or a majority of each zone, both agreeing? 
Can elections be “free general elections” if 
there is only one choice on the ballot? If 
not how many and what choices must there 
be? Is a simple majority all that is required 
or some other figure? 

This cavalier treatment of the political 
settlement problems must be considered a 
major weakness of the Accords and suggest 
that the parties were aware of the possibility 
of an extended partition in Viet Nam unless, 
of course, they contemplated unification 
other than by elections. See generally, Fall, 
How the French Got Out of Viet-Nam, in 
RASKIN & FALL, THE Viet-Nam READER, 81, at 
87-88 (Vintage ed. 1965). 

À From paragraph 6 of the Final Declara- 
tion, 
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purpose of assessing the lawfulness of that 
use or for the purpose of assessing the lawful- 
ness of the responding assistance to the 
R.V.N. This is so both because of the exist- 
ence of substantial expectations today that 
the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. are separate and 
independent states under international law 
and in the existence of an international 
cease-fire line in Viet Nam violated by armed 
aggression of the D.R.V. against the R.V.N. 
The “civil strife” label, then, ignores the 
essence of the Geneva Accords in preference 
to a facile verbalism. Also, of course, the 
United States Civil War analogy is non-com- 
parable, among other reasons because the 
“Hanoi regime is anything but the legitimate 
government of a unified country in which 
the South is rebelling against lawful na- 
tional authority.” * 

With respect to the effect of the 1954 
Geneva Accords on the status as states of 
both the State of Viet Nam and the D.R.V., 
the Accords is no way lessened the estab- 
lished status of the State of Viet Nam or 
the existing claims of the D.R.V. Instead, 
they could only have strengthened the claims 
to statehood of the competing governments, 
particularly the seemingly weaker claims of 
the DR. V., since the reality of the settlement 
was that the two governments had acquired, 
even if intended to be temporary, relatively 
fixed and separate territories and had partic- 
ipated in an important international con- 
ference eyen though that participation did 
not technically result in recognition of their 
asserted statehood by the countries of the 
opposing bloc, 

In the nearly twelve years following the 
Geneva Accords, this reality of two separate 
and independent states in Viet Nam has be- 
come increasingly clear. 

The Present Status of the D.R.V. and the 

Republic of Viet Nam 


Although the settlements of an interna- 
tional conference are a means of effecting the 
status of statehood, in the final analysis they 
are only one means for effecting that status 
and may be superceded by later and con- 
trary indications of the expectations of the 
World Community, or of the participants 
in the Conference. Moreover, treaties such 
as the Geneva Accords on Viet Nam cannot 
bind the international community as a whole 
with respect to recognition of statehood, but 
only those states agreeing to be bound.” The 
rest of the world community, including the 
United States, which expressly refused to be 
bound by the Accords, has always been free 
to recognize the reality of two independent 
international entities in Viet Nam and cer- 
tainly this is true for purposes of rendering 
assistance for their self-defense. Today, 
nearly twelve years after the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1954, there can be no real doubt as 
to the statehood of the Republic of Viet 
Nam, a statehood which substantially existed 
even prior to the Geneva Accords and which 
was not adversely affected by them. It 
would appear, however, that despite lan- 
guage of the Geneva Accords there are now 
substantial expectations of two states exist- 
ing in Viet Nam which qualify as separate 
and independent states under international 
law. 

On October 26, 1955, following a referen- 
dum in South Viet Nam, the Republic of Viet 


™ The Legality of U.S. Participation in the 
Defense of Viet-Nam 4 (Reprint from the 
March 28, 1966 Department of State Bulle- 
tin—Department of State publication 8062, 
Far Eastern Series 147). 

o See the discussion in text at Section IV 
A infra. 

= This does not mean, of course, that if 
at some time both the D.R.V. and the R. V. N. 
should agree to unification that it would be 
barred by international law. 
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Nam was formed with Ngo Dinh Diem as 
President.“ Since the Geneva Conference of 
1954, the statehood of this Republic of Viet 
Nam, the successor government to the Bao 
Dai government of the State of Viet Nam, has 
been repeatedly reaffirmed by the interna- 
tional community. 

On January 23, 1957, a draft resolution 
sponsored by 13 nations including two of the 
participants plus the Co-Chairman of the 
1954 Geneva Conference, France, the United 
States and Great Britain, was introduced in 
the Special Political Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly seeking the admission of the 
Republic of Viet Nam to the United Nations.” 
The resolution in final form provided: 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 620 C (VII) of 21 
December 1952 finding Viet-Nam qualified 
for membership in the United Nations 

Noting that Viet-Nam [the Republic of 
Viet Nam] has been excluded from member- 
ship in the United Nations because of the 
opposition of one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, 

1. Reafirm its determination that Viet- 
Nam is fully qualified for admission to mem- 
bership in the United Nations; 

2. Requests the Security Council to recon- 
sider the application of Viet-Nam in the light 
of this determination and to report to the 
General Assembly as soon as possible.“ 

The co-sponsorship of this resolution by 
Britain, the United States, and France, with 
the approval of the Republic of Viet Nam 
is further evidence that the participants in 
the Geneva discussion on Viet Nam did not 
regard the Accords as affecting the recog- 


® See the Provisional Act constituting the 
Republic in South Vietnam in 162 BRITISH 
& FOREIGN STATE PAPERS 539-40 (1955). See 
also Fall, How the French Got Out of Viet- 
Nam in RASKIN & Fatt, THE Viet-Nam READ- 
ER 89 (Vintage ed. 1965); THE UNITED STATES 
In Wortp Arrams 1955 113 (Council on For- 
eign Relations 1957). 

For extracts from the Constitution of the 
Republic of Viet-Nam, promulgated on Oc- 
tober 26, 1956, see UNITED NATIONS YEARBOOK 
On HUMAN RIGHTS For 1956 259-62 (1958). 

s U.N. Gen. Ass. OFF. Rec. 11th Sess., Spec. 
Pol. Comm. 77 (A/SPC/SR. 17) (1957). 

The question of the admission of the Re- 

public of Viet Nam to the United Nations 
was also adverted to in December, 1955. 
Without a vote on the admission of Viet 
Nam as such, the General Assembly passed 
a “package deal” resolution to admit “all 
those eighteen countries about which no 
problem of unification arises.” It was evi- 
dent from this language and the discussions 
that the Republic of Viet Nam and the Re- 
public of Korea were not included in the 
General Assembly “package deal.” Since 
their non-inclusion at the time was appar- 
ently in the interest of breaking the serious 
admissions deadlock confronting the United 
Nations and since the issue of the inclusion 
of the R. V. N. was never pressed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly this non-inclusion can not be 
taken as authority for General Assembly op- 
position to the admission of the R.V.N. In 
fact, when the issue was pressed in the Se- 
curity Council the Council voted 9 to 1 with 
1 abstention to admit the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. Again, the negative vote of the 
USS.R., a permanent member of the Coun- 
cil, prevented the resolution from passing 
with respect to the R.V.N. See U.N. Gen, 
Ass. OFF. Rec. 10th Sess., Annexes, 
Item No. 21, at 4-7 (1955); U.N. GEN. Ass. 
Orr. Rec. 10th Sess., Plenary 552nd, 409-420, 
at 420 (A/PV. 552 (1955); U.N. SECURITY 
Councit Orr. Rec. 10th year, 704th meeting 
1-10, at 10 (S/PV. 704 (1955). 

U. N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 11th Sess., An- 
aes Agenda Item No. 25, at 9 aie 

57). 
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nized status of the Republic of Viet Nam as 
a state under international law. This draft 
resolution was adopted by the Special Politi- 
cal Committee of the General Assembly by 
a vote of 44 to 8 with 23 abstentions.“ The 
only 8 votes against the resolution were the 
3 of the three Soviet Socialist Republics, 
joined by Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Romania.“ The General Assem- 
bly adopted the resolution on February 28, 
1957, by a vote of 40 to 8 with 18 absten- 
tions.“ 

It was evident from some of the debates on 
this resolution that the General Assembly 
votes recognized the status of the Republic 
of Viet Nam as an independent state under 
international law. Mr. Matsudaira, the dele- 
gate from Japan said: “Viet-Nam had now 
become an independent State which main- 
tained diplomatic relations with forty-seven 
countries and belonged to many international 
organizations.” s Mr. Navia Varon, the del- 
egate from Colombia stated: “The Republic 
of Korea and the Republic of Viet-Nam were 
sovereign States which fulfilled the require- 
ments of the Charter. »In fact, sig- 
nificantly the Soviet delegation at this time 
did not oppose the admission of the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam on the grounds that it was 
not a state or that the Geneva Accords had 
deprived it of status as a state but instead 
argued that both the Republic of Viet Nam 
and the D.R.V. were separate and independ- 
ent states which should be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations together. 
And in January, 1957, the Soviet delegation 
introduced a draft resolution to that effect 
seeking “the simultaneous admission of all 
these States,“ the D.R.V., South Viet Nam, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and the Republic of Korea.” 

During the debate on these resolutions, Mr. 
Sobolev, the delegate of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, said in referring to the 
13 power draft resolutions to admit the Re- 
public of Korea and Viet Nam: “The two 
draft resolutions before the Committee served 
propaganda purposes: they suggested that 
South Korea and South Viet-Nam repre- 
sented the whole of Korea and the whole of 
Viet Nam respectively. The real situation 
was quite different: both in Korea and in 
Viet-Nam two separate States existed, which 
differed from one another in political and 
economic structure.“ And later he said: 
“The fact was that there were two States in 
Korea and two States in Viet-Nam.”@ And 
during the same debate, Mr. Kizya, the dele- 
gate of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic said: “The realistic approach was to ad- 
mit that there were two States with con- 
flicting political systems in both Korea and 
Viet-Nam. In the circumstances, the only 
possible solution was the simultaneous ad- 
mission of the four countries constituting 
Korea and Viet-Nam. That was the purpose 
of the USSR draft resolution.“ O And Mr. 
Pyzhkov, the delegate of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic said: [TI wo com- 
pletely separate and independent States had 


© U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 11th Sess., Spec. 
Pol. Comm. 105 (A/SPC/SR.22) (1957). 

bid. 

* U. N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. lith Sess. 
Plenary 663 1d (A/PV.663) (1957). 

s U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 1.th Sess., Spec. 
Pol. Comm. 77 (A/SPC/SR.17) (1957). 

U. N. GEN. Ass. OFF. REC. 11th Sess., Spec. 
Pol. Comm. 80 (A/SPC/SR.18) (1957). 

„See U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 11th Sess., 
Annexes, Agenda Item No. 25, at 5-7 
({A/SPC/L.9) (A/3519) (1957). 

* U.N. GEN. Ass. Orr. Rec. 11th Sess., Spec. 
Pol. Comm. 79 (A/SPC/SR.18) (1957). 

© U.N, Gen. Ass. Orr. REC. 11th Sess., Spec 
Pol. Comm. 101 (A/SPC/SR.22) (1957). 

U. N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 11th Sess., Spec 
Pol. Comm. 81 (A/SPC/SR.18) (1957). 
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been established in each of those countries, 
[Korea and Viet Nam] with different politi- 
cal, social and economic systems.” “ 

This Soviet draft resolution and the views 
of the Soviet delegation during the debates 
on the various resolutions indicate that the 
other Co-Chairman of the 1954 Geneva Con- 
vention, the Soviet Union clearly took the 
position that in 1957 despite the Geneva Con- 
vention or perhaps as a result of it there 
were now two sovereign and independent 
states in Viet Nam. It should be noted that 
apparently the 1954 Geneva Convention and 
the partition of Viet Nam had substantially 
changed the position of the USSR from its 
1952 stand by the D.R.V. was the sole legiti- 
mate government of Viet Nam. It in effect 
admitted the legitimacy of the government 
of the Republic of Viet Nam as a state under 
international law and sought to establish 
the statehood of the D.R.V. as well. Again, 
this position indicates that the participants 
in the Geneva discussions on Viet Nam did 
not regard the Accords as limiting the state- 
hood of the recognized governments of Viet 
Nam. 

This General Assembly resolution for the 
admission of Viet Nam was debated on Sep- 
tember 9, 1957 in the Security Council.” 
During the course of the debates it was re- 
affirmed that the Republic of Viet Nam was 
considered an independent sovereign nation. 
Thus Sir Pierson Dixon, the United Kingdom 
delegate, stated: “My Government played a 
leading part in the negotiations at the Ge- 
neva Conference in 1954 which brought an 
end to the tragic war in Indo-China and 
which thus enabled the State of Viet-Nam to 
establish itself in independence.” And Mr. 
Jarring, the Swedish delegate said: “[O]ur 
affirmative vote implies recognition by my 
Government of Viet-Nam, with the territory 
which it now possesses de facto.“ * From 
the context of the discussion as a whole it is 
evident that these remarks were in reference 
to the Republic of Viet Nam. The Security 
Council vote was 10 to 1 in favor of admis- 
sion, but again this Soviet “veto” prevented 
the passage of the resolution.” 

On October 25, 1957, the General Assembly 
again responded to this Soviet “veto” with a 
resolution substantially identical to that of 
February 28. This time the resolution was 
passed by a vote of 49 to 9 with 23 absten- 
tions.“ On December 9, 1958, by a vote of 
8 to 1 with 2 abstentions the Security Council 
again voted in favor of the admission of the 
Republic of Viet Namen Again, however, the 


U. N. GEN. Ass. OFF. Rec. 11th Sess., Spec. 
Pol. Comm. 87 (A/SPC/SR.19) (1957). 

U. N. Securiry Counc, Orr. Rec. 12th 
year, 789-790th meetings (S/PV.789) 
(S/PV.790) (1957). 

“U.N. Securty Councm Orr. Rec, 12th 
year, 790th meeting 5 (S/PV.790) (1957). 

“Id. at 8. 

* Id. at 10. 

“U.N. GEN. Ass. Orr. Rec, 12th Sess. 
Annexes, Agenda Item No. 25, at 2-4 
(A/3712) (1957). The vote on this resolu- 
tion on October 17, 1957, in the Special 
Political Committee of the General Assem- 
bly was 49 to 9, with 22 abstentions. U.N. 
Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 12th Sess., Spec. Pol. 
Comm. 41 (A/SPC/SR.A49) (1957). For de- 
bate on this resolution in the Special 
Political Committee of the General Assem- 
bly see U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 12th Sess., 
Spec. Pol. Comm., 44-49th meetings (A/SPC/ 
SR. 44-49) (1957). For debate and vote on 
this resolution in the General Assembly see 
U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 12th Sess., Plenary 
709 (A/PV.709) (1957). 

% U.N, GEN. Ass. Orr. Rec. 12th Sess., 
Plenary 709 (A/PV.709) (1957). 

1% UN. Securrry Counc Orr. Rec. 13th 
year, 843rd meeting 8-10 (S/PV.843) (1958). 
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Soviet “veto” prevented the resolution from 
passing. These votes were taken after full 
presentation of the arguments that the Re- 
public of Viet Nam was not a state repre- 
sentative of the people of Viet Nam and that 
unification of Viet Nam should be required 
prior to admission to the United Nations. 
This General Assembly resolution, then, was 
another decisive rejection of the arguments 
against the statehood of the Republic of Viet 
Nam by the most authoritative organ of the 
international community. And at the least 
these General Assembly resolutions that the 
R.V.N. is fully qualified for membership in 
the United Nations mean pursuant to Article 
4 of the Charter that in the judgment of the 
General Assembly the R.V.N. is capable of 
fulfilling its obligations under the Charter.“ 
This would seem to specifically affirm that 
the R.V.N. has the right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense expressly reserved under 
Article 51 of the Charter. Moreover, at the 
present time both the R.V.N. and the D.R.V. 
have pending applications for membership 
in the United Nations,“ which again under 
Article 4 of the Charter expresses their will- 
ingness to be bound by the United Nations 
Charter and indicates their assessment of 
their own status as states able and willing 
to carry out the obligations of the Charter. 

This history of United Nations resolutions 
and debates on the status of the two Viet 
Nams after the 1954 Geneva Accords leaves 
no doubt that the Republic of Viet Nam is 
recognized as an independent state under 
international law and some of the debates 
lend support to the proposition that there 
are now two independent states in Viet Nam, 

The present status of the Republic of Viet 
Nam as a state under international law is 


% For example: “According to Article 14 
of the Agreement on the Cessation of hostili- 
ties in Viet-Nam, South Viet-Nam was 
merely a zone for the regrouping of French 
military units. Its administration was not 
a legal government which could be taken to 
represent Viet-Nam as a whole.” Statement 
of Mr. Trhlik, the delegate from Czechoslo- 
vakia. U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 12th Sess., 
Spec. Pol. Comm. 10 (A/SPC/SR.45) (1957); 

“The draft resolution proposing that South 
Viet-Nam should be admitted to the United 
Nations . . was contrary to the 1954 Ge- 
neva agreements on Indo-China, under 
which South Viet-Nam was merely an area 
for the re-grouping of the French armed 
forces and the régime established there could 
not be regarded as a legal government repre- 
senting the interests of the Viet-Namese peo- 
ple. . . . The agreements had been signed on 
behalf of the people of Viet-Nam by the 
present Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Viet-Nam which had thus been 
given factual recognition as the only Gov- 
ernment entitled to represent the entire 
Viet-Namese people.” 

Statement of Mr. Voutov, the delegate 
from Bulgaria. U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 12th 
Sess., Spec. Pol. Comm. 16-17 (A/SPC/SR.46) 

1957). 

: 108 KWR 4, section 1 of the United Nations 
Charter provides: “Membership in the 
United Nations is open to all other peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and 
willing to carry out these obligations.” 

2% Information supplied by the Office of 
Public Affairs, the United States Mission to 
the United Nations, to J. N. Moore on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1966. According to the Office of 
Public Affairs, “South Vietnam submitted 
its application on December 17, 1951. North 
Vietnam submitted its application on No- 
vember 22, 1948, but it was not circulated as 
a Security Council document until Septem- 
ber 17, 1952.” 
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confirmed by the recognition presently ac- 
corded that state by about 60 nations Itis 
also presently a member of at least 30 inter- 
national organizations % including 12 spe- 
clalized agencies of the United Nations,” 
has a permanent observer to the United 
Nations, and has participated in about 48 
international conferences.” In fact, the 
R.V.N. is a member of as many specialized 
agencies of the U.N. as is the Republic of 
Korea and is a member of more than are Al- 
bania, Cambodia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, and 
the U.S.S.R., among others. It should also 
be pointed out that since the United Na- 
tions determinations and the continuing in- 
ternational recognition of the Republic of 
Viet Nam have overwhelmingly recognized 
the Saigon government as the lawful govern- 
ment of the R.V.N. rather than the National 
Liberation Front, there can be no question 
but that the Saigon government and not the 
NLF. is regarded by the international com- 
munity as the generally recognized govern- 
ment entitled to speak for the Republic of 
Viet Nam. 


us See note 8 supra. 

W NGUYEN-VAN-THaI & NGUYEN-VAN-MUNG, 
A SHORT History or Vr Nam 346 (1958). 

1% The Republic of Viet-Nam is a member 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the International Labour Organisation, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the International Development As- 
sociation, the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the International Telecommunication 
Union, the Universal Postal Union, and the 
World Meteorological Organization. United 
Nations Press Services, Office of Public In- 
formation, Note No. 2718/Rev. 3 (April 1964) 
(64-38338). The Republic of Viet Nam is 
also a member of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. See U.N. Ecosoc 
Counct, Orr. Rec. 20th Sess., Supp. No. 5, 
at 1 (8/2712) (E/ON.11/407) (1955). The 
government of the Republic of Viet Nam 
has also “made or pledged contributions to 
the United Nations programmes in Korea 
and Palestine and to the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance.” See the 
remarks of United States Ambassador Lodge 
made in the Security Council on December 
9, 1958. U.N. Securrry Councrm Orr. REC. 
13th year, 843rd meeting 8 (S/PV.843 (1958). 

ws The office of the Permanent Observer of 
the Republic of Viet Nam to the United 
Nations is located at 866 United Nations 
Plaza, Suite 547-9 New York 17, New York. 

1” Preliminary Report on the Achievements 
of the War Cabinet, from June 19, 1965 to 
in atl 29, 1965, 52 (Republic of Vietnam 

no Out of 16 specialized agencies listed in 
April 1964, the Republic of Viet Nam and the 
‘Republic of Korea were members of 12, Cam- 
bodia, Cuba and Czechoslovakia were mem- 
bers of 11, Bulgaria, Romania and the U.S.S.R. 
were members of 9, Albania, Byelorussia, and 
the Ukraine were members of 8, Yemen was 
a member of 6, Monaco and Mongolia were 
members of 5, Zanzibar was a member of 4, 
Liechtenstein was a member of 2, and San 
Marino and Western Samoa were members of 
1. United Nations Press Services, Office of 
Public Information, Note No. 2718/Rey. 3 
(April 1964) (64-38338), 

au As late as 1965 apparently the few N.L.F. 
Tepresentatives abroad still did not claim 
diplomatic status. Fall, Viet-Cong—The Un- 
seen Enemy in Viet-Nam, in RASKIN & FALL, 
TRE VieT-Nam READER 252, 260 (Vintage ed. 
1965). It would seem that for purposes of 

the lawfulness of assistance to a 
recognized government meaningful discus- 
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When the United States agreed to render 
assistance to the Saigon government these 
United Nations determinations and interna- 
tional recognition indicate that there was 
no uncertainty as to which government was 
entitled to speak for the R.V.N.™* There 
was in fact no realistic alternative to the 
Saigon government, for no other govern- 
mental entity in South Viet Nam, including 
the N.L.F.—which apparently was not even 
fromally created until 1960 u had any real- 
istic claim to represent the people of the 
Republic of Viet Nam in international 
affairs. Moreover, as is discussed in the next 
section, the evidence indicates that the 
N.L. F. receives significant assistance and 
control from the D.R.V. and cannot validly 
claim to be representative only of indigenous 
sentiment within the R.V.N. itself. As such, 
the Saigon government and not the N.L. F. is 
the only government lawfully entitled to re- 
quest defensive assistance for the Republic 
of Viet Nam. 

With respect to the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam, its claims to statehood are 
strengthened by the recognition presently 
accorded to it by about 24 nations,™ and its 
participation in a number of international 
conference. 

It should be pointed out that the con- 
tinuing full recognition accorded to the 
Republic of Viet Nam by the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Laos and the recog- 
nition of the D.R.V. by the Soviet Union and 
Communist China is again indicative that 
the participants in the Geneva Conference of 
1954 did not contemplate that the Accords 
would adversely affect the existing statehood 
of the D.R.V. or the Republic of Viet Nam 
in the absence of elections to unify Viet Nam. 

It should also be noted that in the 1962 
Geneva Conference on Laos, the D.R.V. and 
the R.V.N. again participated separately." 


sion as to when rebels become a generally 
recognized government must distinguish the 
situation in which they achieve that status 
by virtue of completely indigenous revolt 
from the situation in which the status is 
only achieved in the first instance by virtue 
of significant outside initiation, direction, or 
assistance. 

u? The United States was assisting the Re- 
public of Viet Nam with limited economic 
and military aid beginning in 1955, and had 
rendered assistance to the State of Viet Nam 
even prior to that date. As Don and Arthur 
Larson have pointed out: 

“Of total aid from 1953 to 1961, less than 
one-fourth was classified as military, and 
more than three-fourths economic, Some 
idea of the relatively small size of the mili- 
tary side may be seen from the announce- 
ment on May 5, 1960, that the Military As- 
sistance and Advisory Group would be in- 
creased by the end of the year from 327 to 
685.” 

Don R, and Arthur Larson, WHAT Is Our 
“COMMITMENT” IN VieET-NAm? in RASKIN & 
FALL, THE Vret-Nam Reaver 99, 101 (Vintage 
ed. 1965). 

The National Liberation Front, however, 
was not formally created until December 20, 
1960, and even then led what Bernard Fall 
describes as a “very shadowy life for almost 
two years.” Fall, Viet-Cong—The Unseen 
Enemy in Viet-Nam, in RASKIN & FALL, THE 
at READER 252, 257 (Vintage ed. 
1965). 

un See FALL, note 112 supra at 257. 

North Viet-Nam has full diplomatic 
relations with 24 countries, 12 of whom be- 
long to the Communist bloc.” Legal Status 
of South Viet-Nam, Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, United States Dept. 
of State (4/31b-865BT) . 

us See Declaration and Protocol on the 
Neutrality of Laos, (Treaty Series No. 27 
{1963], Command Paper 2025). Great 
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In fact Laos apparently has diplomatic rela- 
tions with both states, constituting addi- 
tional recognition of the reality of the sep- 
arateness of the D.R.V. and the R. V. N. 14 

As Dr. B. S. N. Murti, an Indian scholar who 
was actively associated with the Interna- 
tional Commission For Supervision and Con- 
trol in Viet Nam has written in 1964: [Since 
the Geneva Agreement] Two independent 
sovereign States, claiming sovereignty over 
the whole country, came into existence in 
Viet Nam and the division of the country 
seems permanent... % Both the States 
are completely independent with fullfledged 
Governments of their own owing no alle- 
glance to the others.“ * Today, nearly 
twelve years after the Geneva Accords of 
1954 it can be said that there are substantial 
expectations within the international com- 
munity that the Republic of Viet Nam and 
the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam are 
separate and independent states under in- 
ternational law. 


Britain Parliamentary Sessional 
XXXVII (1962/63), at 2, 22-23, 26. 

3s There may be several other states, as 
well, that have recognized both the D.R.V. 
and the R.V.N. In any event, the situation is 
comparable to that in Korea where South 
Korea has full relations with 64 nations while 
North Korea is recognized by 25, and appar- 
ently both Koreas are recognized by only 
about one nation. For the figures on North 
and South Korea, see Legal Status of South 
Viet-Nam, Office of Public Services, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, United States Department 
of State (4/31b-865BT) . 

See also SURVEY or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1955-56 16-17 (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs 1960). “Mr. Nehru an- 
nounced in the Lok Sabha on 16 March 1955 
that, though India did not have formal 
diplomatic relations with them, it had for all 
practical purposes recognized Cambodia, Laos, 
and North and South Vietnam, and had a 
special mission in Cambodia and consulates- 
general in the other three states.” Ibid. 

n? MURTI, VIETNAM DIVIDED v. (1964). 

us Id. at 176. 

1 Professor Friedmann, a critic of aspects 
of United States assistance to the Republic 
of Viet Nam, apparently agrees that North 
and South Vietnam may be regarded as de 
facto separate states. 

“In Yemen, where Saudi Arabia supports 
the royalists and Egypt the Republicans, and 
in Viet-Nam, where North and South Viet- 
Nam may, since the agreement of 1954, be 
considered as de facto separate states, the 
civil war aspects of the conflict are purely 
political and to some extent religious, but 
not racial.” 

Friedmann, Intervention, Civil War and 
the Role of International Law, 1965 PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law 67, at 70 (1965). 

“It may be conceded that North and South 
Viet-Nam are today de facto separate states, 
even though the Geneva Agreement of 1954 
spoke of two zones,’ ” 

Friedmann, United States Policy and the 
Crisis of International Law 59 Am. J. INT'L. L. 
857, at 866 (1965). 

For Professor Friedmann's views see the 
above two articles, 

See also SURVEY oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1954 83 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 1957). 

“For all practical purposes, there were 
from the middle of the year [1954] four 
states in Indo-China-North Viet-Nam, South 
Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos. Political de- 
velopments took a separate course in each 
of them, although they had in common the 
problems of the armistice and of their rela- 
tions with France.” F 

Ibid. 

At least with respect to the lawfulness 
of the use of force the Soviet Government 


Papers, 
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B. The Republie of Viet Nam has requested 
assistance from the United States to meet 
armed aggression 
That the government of the Republic of 

Viet Nam has requested assistance from the 
United States and other nations currently 
rendering military and nonmilitary assist- 
ance has never seriously been questioned. 
In fact, the first government of the Republic 
of Viet Nam requested United States assist- 
ance and no successor government has asked 
the United States to leave. It is also clear 
that the present government has requested 
and approves of United States assistance in 
meeting continuing armed aggression of 
mounting intensity. 

Among numerous indications of this re- 
quest for assistance to meet armed aggres- 
sion, and approval of that assistance, are a 
letter from President Ngo Dinh Diem to 
President Kennedy dated December 7, 1961 
in which President Diem said: 

“Mr. President, my people and I are mind- 
ful of the great assistance which the United 
States has given us. Your help has not been 
lightly received, for the Vietnamese are proud 
people, and we are determined to do our part 
in the defense of the free world. . But 
Viet Nam is not a great power and the forces 
of International Communism now arrayed 
against us are more than we can meet with 
the resources at hand. We must have further 
assistance from the United States if we are 
to win the war now being waged against 
us.” 129 

President Kennedy responded in a letter 
of December 14, 1961: “[I]n response to your 
request, we are prepared to help the Republic 
of Viet-Nam to protect its people and to pre- 
serve its independence.” 12 

And in a letter of December 9, 1961 from 
the Republic of Viet Nam to the Interna- 
tional Control Commission the R.V.N. said: 

“In the face of the aggression, directed by 
the so-called ‘Democratic Republic of Viet- 
Nam’ against the Republic of Viet-Nam, in 
flagrant violation of the Geneva Agreement, 
the Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
has requested the Government of the United 
States of America to intensify the aid in per- 
sonnel and material which the latter was 
already granting to Viet-Nam. The right of 
‘self-defense’ being a legitimate and inherent 
attribute of sovereignty, the Government of 
the Republic of Viet-Nam found itself con- 
strained to exercise this right and request for 
increased aid, since North Viet-Nam con- 
tinues to violate the Geneva Agreement and 
to do injury to life and property of the free 
people of Viet-Nam. 

“These measures can end as soon as the 
North Viet-Nam authorities will have ceased 
the acts of aggression and will have begun to 
respect the Geneva Agreement.” * 


appears to agree that the R.V.N. and the 
D.R.V. are separate states. 

Who has given the USA the right to deal 
out retribution for the actions of partisans 
in South Vietnam and for the defeats which 
the occupation forces and their accomplices 
are suffering by bombing raids on the terri- 
tory of a third country—the VDR [D.R.V.]?” 

Broadcast text of Soviet Government 
statement on Viet-Nam, February 8, 1965, in 
Recent Exchanges Concerning Attempts to 
Promote a Negotiated Settlement of the Con- 
flict in Viet-Nam (Viet-Nam No. 3 [1965], 
Command Paper 2756), at 11. 

1 Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 85- 
86 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

* Id. at 84. 

12 Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indo-China, (Viet- 
nam No. 1 [1962], Command Paper 1755). 
Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional Pa- 
pers, XXXIX (1961/62), at 8. 
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And Nguyen Cao Ky, the current Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Viet Nam stated 
in a speech to the Vietnamese people on Oc- 
tober 1, 1965: 

“At the request of the Republic of Viet 
Nam, the governments of the U.S., the Re- 
public of Korea, Australia and New Zealand 
have sent their military units to help us. 
Following a legitimate self-defense plan, and 
very moderately, the Viet Nam Air Force and 
the U.S. Air Force have successfully bombed 
enemy military bases, staging areas, army 
barracks and supply depots in North Viet 
Nam.” 133 

Nor is this just an official United States 
and Vietnamese view of the nature of this 
request. Mr. Michael Stewart, the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated 
in the House of Commons in April 1965: 

“Faced with that situation [aggression 
against the Republic of Viet-Nam from the 
D.R.V.] South Viet-Nam appealed to the 
United States for help, and the United States 
responded. But it is important to notice that 
in 1959, when this pressure from the North 
began, and even as late as 1961—nearly two 
years later—there were still only 700 members 
of the United States Armed Forces in South 
Viet-Nam.... [I]t cannot be claimed 
that the action taken by the North was the 
result of a considerable United States mili- 
tary presence in the South. The action from 
the North preceded the arrival of United 
States forces in any considerable degree in 
the South.” 1™ 


123 Preliminary Report on the Achievements 
of the War Cabinet From June 19, 1965 to 
September 29, 1965 3, 6 (Republic of Viet- 
nam). 

Documents relating to British Involve- 
ment in the Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965 
(Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965], Command 
Paper 2834), at 250. With reference to this 
quoted figure of 700 members of the United 
States armed forces in Viet Nam as late as 
1961, the exact figures vary from one ac- 
count to another, possibly reflecting what 
month in 1961 one is referring to. There 
seems to be substantial agreement, however, 
that prior to 1961 the United States had 
only a very limited Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group (MAAG) in South Viet Nam— 
probably not more than about 800-900 with 
figures somewhat lower in earlier years. See 
Larson in RASKIN & FALL, note 112 supra at 
101. Some idea of the small military role 
of the United States during this period is 
indicated by the testimony of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the first United 
States military casualty in the R.V.N. oc- 
curred in December, 1961. THE VIETNAM 
HEARINGS 263 (Vintage ed. 1966). There is 
also substantial agreement that a moderate 
buildup of United States military advisory 
personnel began about mid-1961, going to 
roughly 12,000 by mid-1962 and about 23,000 
by January 1965. See the address by William 
P. Bundy, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, January 23, 1965, reprinted in Back- 
ground Information Relating to Southeast 
Asia and Vietnam 137 at 143, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate (Rev. 
ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). See also 
Special Report to the Co-Chairman of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China, (Viet- 
nam No. 1 [1962], Command Paper 1755). 
Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional Pa- 
pers, XXXIX (1961/62), at paragraph 16, page 
9. See also on the level of United States 
forces in Viet Nam during this period the 
mesage from the President to Congress on 
May 4, 1965, in Background Information Re- 
lating to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate 219-20 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 
16, 1965). An indication of the relatively 
minor combat exposure of United States ad- 
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And in an interview in April, 1966, Thich 
Tri Quang a South Vietnamese Buddhist 
monk with a wide popular following in the 
R. V. N. stated: 

“Q. Can you comment on rumors that the 
first thing a legislative assembly might do 
would be to ask the Americans to leave Viet 
Nam? 

“A. Rumors such as these are sheer libel. 
No proof or substantiation for them exists. 
One should not ask whether Americans 
should remain in Viet Nam. It is agreed by 
all that the struggle against Communism 
here must be made with the assistance of 
the Americans. So the problem is really how 
to enhance the value of that assistance. 
American assistance is not now fully sup- 
ported in Viet Nam because there is no popu- 
lar representation to give it such support. 
When an assembly is elected, it will, by giving 
its moral endorsement to such assistance, 
enhance its value and its acceptance.” = 


visory personnel during much of this period 
is evidenced by the fact that as late as Sep- 
tember 2, 1963, President Kennedy indicated 
that as few as forty-seven Americans had 
been killed in combat in Viet Nam. See 
Background Information Relating to South- 
east Asia and Vietnam, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate 100 
(Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

The more rapid build-up and the introduc- 
tion of United States combat units as such 
apparently begin in the Spring of 1965, lead- 
ing to the present level of about 260,000 
United States military personnel in the 
R. VN. N.Y. Times, May 13,1966, p. 1, col. 7 
(city ed.), at p. 3, cols.6 & 7. This defensive 
build-up is continuing. 

Yet it seems to be accepted that a major 
escalation in the military attack on the gov- 
ernment of the R.V.N.—said by some to really 
be the beginning of the conflict—took place 
about 1959-60, which is easily prior to the re- 
sponding increases in United States forces. 
See, for example, Fall, Viet-Cong—The Un- 
seen Enemy in Viet-Nam in RASKIN & FALL, 
THE Vier-Nam READER 252, at 256-57 (Vintage 
ed. 1965). It should also be noted that the 
D.R.V. issued a call in September, 1960, for 
the creation of a revolutionary front in the 
south to overthrow the Diem government. 
Id. at 257. Moreover, prior to the commence- 
ment of bombing of military targets in the 
D.R.V. in February, 1965, and the introduc- 
tion of United States combat units as such 
in the Spring of 1965, “. . in November, De- 
cember, January, over the turn of the year 
1964-65 . . North Vietnam moved the 325th 
Division of the regular North Vietnamese 
Army from North Vietnam to South Vietnam 
to up the ante. Testimony of Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in THE VIETNAM HEAR- 
Incs 263 (Vintage ed. 1966). See also text 
at notes 313-16 infra. 

A Talk With Thich Tri Quang,” Time 27 
(Vol. 87, No. 16, Apr. 22, 1966). Statements 
such as this perhaps take on added weight 
when it is remembered that Thich Tri Quang - 
is highly critical of the present Ky-Thieu 
government and asserted United States sup- 
port for that government. 

See also “2 Top Buddhists Making Efforts 
To Mollify U.S.,“ N.Y. Times, June 10, 1966, 
p. 1, col. 1. (city ed.), at p 3, col 1; “New 
Buddhist Policy Raps Peace Talk As Cong 
Sellout,” New Haven Register, June 9, 1966, 
p. 1, cols, 6-7 (city ed.). 

“Buddhist foes of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky’s 
regime. . . . disavowed neutralism and said 
any peace talks now would mean surrender to 
the Viet Cong. 

“The presence of American troops in the 
country is obviously needed temporarily, said 
a 15-point proclamation by the Unified Bud- 
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Although there is certainly evidence that 
the conflict in the Republic of Viet Nam also 
has internal support, no impartial observer 
today can question that the campaign to 
overthrow the internationally recognized gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Viet Nam by 
force and violence receives significant mili- 
tary and direction from the D.R.V. 
As such, the conflict within the R.V.N. can- 
not validly be categorized as a “civil war” for 
purposes of assessing the lawfulness of the re- 
sponding assistance to the recognized gov- 
ernment. As President Kennedy put it in a 
letter to President Diem as long ago as 1961: 

“Your letter underlines what our own in- 
formation has convincingly shown—that the 
campaign of force and terror now being waged 
against your people and your Government is 
supported and directed from the outside by 
the authorities at Hanoi. They have thus 
violated the provisions of the Geneva Accords 
designed to ensure peace in Viet-Nam and to 
which they bound themselves in 1954.” % 

Evidence of this external military assist- 
ance and direction is well documented and is 
not just a United States view. On June 2, 
1962, the International Commission for Su- 
pervision and Control in Viet Nam, composed 
of representatives from India, Canada and 
Poland and which was established pursuant 
to the 1954 Geneva Accords issued a Special 
Report which considered allegations of ag- 
gression and subversion on the part of the 
D.R.V. against the Republic of Viet Nam. In 
this Special Report, the first report so desig- 
nated since the commencement of the L.C.C.’s 
reporting in 1954, the Commission adopted 
the following findings of the Legal Com- 
mittee: 

“(1) The Agreement on the Cessation of 

Hostilities in Viet-Nam proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of the complete cessation of all hostil- 
ities in Viet-Nam, respect by either Party of 
the Zone assigned to the other, and the in- 
escapable responsibility of the Parties for the 
fulfillment of the obligations resulting there- 
from. 
“It follows that the using of one Zone for 
the organization or the carrying out of any 
hostile activities in the other Zone, viola- 
tions by members of the Armed Forces of 
one Party of the territory of the other Party, 
or the commission by any element under the 
control of one Party of any act directed 
against the other Party, would be contrary 
to the fundamental provisions of the Agree- 
ment which enjoin mutual respect for the 
territories assigned to the two Parties. 

“(2) Having examined the complaints and 
the supporting material sent by the South 
Vietnamese Mission, the Committee has come 
to the conclusion that in specific instances 
there is evidence to show that armed and 
unarmed personnel, arms, munitions and 
other supplies have been sent from the Zone 
in North to the Zone in the South with the 
object of supporting, organizing and carrying 
out hostile activities, including armed at- 
tacks, directed against the Armed Forces and 
Administration of the Zone in the South. 
These acts are in violation of Articles 10, 19, 
24 and 27 of the Agreement on the Cessation 
of Hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

“(3) In examining the complaints and the 
supporting material, in particular documen- 
tary material sent by the South Vietnamese 
Mission, the Committee has come to the 
further conclusion ‘that there is evidence to 


“The statement by the Unified Buddhist 
Church denied any neutralist tendencies 
among the estimated 5 million Buddhists it 
represents. It said the presence of American 
troops in the nation of 15 million ‘is obviously 
needed, temporarily.“ 

Id. at p. 1, col. 6, p. 2, col. 1. 

Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate (Rev. 
ed, Comm. Print June 16, 1965), at 84. 
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show that the PAVN has allowed the Zone 
in the North to be used for inciting, en- 
couraging and supporting hostile activities 
in the Zone in the South, aimed at the over- 
throw of the Administration in the South. 
The use of the Zone in the North for such 
activities is in violation of Articles 19, 24 
and 27 of the Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities in Viet-Nam.” * 

In adopting these findings of the Legal 
Committee the Commission said: “The Com- 
mission accepts the conclusions reached by 
the Legal Committee that there is sufficient 
evidence to show beyond reasonable doubt 
that the PAVN has violated Articles 10, 19, 
24 and 27 in specific instances.“ * Al- 
though the Polish representative dissented 
from these conclusions, the Indian repre- 
sentative who signed the Commission report 
issued a special statement indicating disa- 
greement with the statement of the Polish 
delegation and reiterating the stand and 
findings of the Indian and Canadian delega- 
tions as formulated in the Special Report. 

And in a dissenting report from the Cana- 
dian delegation to the Co-Chairman of the 
Geneva Conference issued on February 13, 
1965, the Canadian delegation made public 
what he indicated were conclusions of the 
Legal Committee of the I. C. C. to the effect 
that: 

“The Legal Committee concludes (refer- 
ence paragraphs 742 to 746 and paragraph 754 
in Section VI) that it is the aim of the 
Vietnam Lao Dong Party (the ruling Party 
in the Zone in the North) to bring about 
the overthrow of the Administration in the 
South. In September 1960, the Third Con- 
gress of the Vietnam Lao Dong Party held 
in Hanoi (in the Zone in the North) passed 
a resolution calling for the organization of 
a ‘Front’ under the leadership of the Viet- 
mam Lao Dong Party for the overthrow of 
the Administration in the South. Such a 
‘Front for Liberation of the South’ was, in 
fact, constituted under the sponsorship of 
the Vietnam Lao Dong Party. There are 
present and functioning in the Zone in the 
South, branches of the Vietnam Lao Dong 
Party and the Front for Liberation of the 
South along with its armed branches, 
namely, the ‘Forces for Liberation of the 


* Special Report to the Co-Chairman of the 
Geneva Conjerence on Indo-China, (Vietnam 
No. 1 [1962], Command Paper 1755). Great 
Britain Parliamentary Sessional Papers, 
XXXIX (1961/62), at 6-7. 

Id. at 7. (Emphasis added.) 

The Commission also found after discuss- 
ing this armed aggression from the D.R.V. 
that the responding United States military 
assistance was a violation by the R.V.N. of 
Articles 16, 17 and 19 of the Geneva Agree- 
ments. Id. at 10. 

In evaluating the legal import of these 
findings it should be kept in mind that the 
Commission's findings amount to findings of 
aggression by the D.R.V. against the R.V.N. 
in breach of the Geneva Accords. As a result 
of such aggression, the R.V.N. would be en- 
titled to suspension of any corresponding 
obligations that may be binding on it as 
necessary to take appropriate defensive 
measures. 

It should also be pointed out that even if 
all of the asserted political grievances of the 
D.R.V. against the R.V.N. were legally jus- 
tified, including the failure to hold elections, 
still they do not remotely constitute an 
“armed attack” within any accepted inter- 
pretation of Article 51 of the Charter, As 
such, an attack by the D.R.V. because otf 
alleged breach of political provisions is still 
violative of a major principle of the U.N. 
Charter. See the discussions in sections 1B 
and IV infra. 

Id. at 21-22. 

Id. at 23. 
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South, and the People's Self-Defense Armed 
Forces. The Vietnam Lao Dong Party and 
the Front for Liberation of the South have 
the identical aim of overthrowing the Ad- 
ministration in the South. The Vietnam Lao 
Dong Party, the Front for Liberation of the 
South, the Forces for Liberation of the South 
and the People's Self-Defence Armed Forces 
have disseminated in the Zone in the South 
propaganda seeking to incite the people to 
oppose and overthrow the Administration in 
the South. There exists and functions a 
‘Voice’ of the Front for Liberation of the 
South and a ‘Liberation Press Agency’ which 
assist in the above-mentioned activities. It 
is probable that Hanoi Radio also has assisted 
in the said activities. Propaganda literature 
of the Front for the Liberation of the South 
and in favour of the activities of the Front 
has been published in the Zone in the Nortb 
and has been distributed above by the of- 
ficial representatives of the DRVN. 

“The Legal Committee further concludes 
that: 

“(1) the Vietnam Lao Dong Party in the 
Zone in the North, the various branches of 
the Vietnam Lao Dong Party in the Zone in 
the South, the Front for Liberation of the 
South, the Forces for Liberation of the South 
and the People’s Self-Defence Armed Forces 
have incited various sections of the people 
residing in the Zone in the South, including 
members of the Armed Forces of the South, 
to oppose the Administration in the South, 
to overthrow it by violent means and have 
indicated to them various means of doing so. 

“(2) Those who ignored their exhortation 
and continued to support the Administration 
in the South have been threatened with 
punishment and in certain cases such pun- 
ishment has been effected by the carrying 
out of death sentences. 

“(3) The aim and function of the Front 
for Liberation of the South, the Forces for 
Liberation of the South and the People’s 
Self-Defence Armed Forces are to organize 
and to carry out under the leadership of the 
Vietnam Lao Dong Party, hostile activities 
against the Armed Forces and the Adminis- 
tration of the South by violent means aimed 
at the overthrow of the Administration of 
the South. 

“The Legal Committee concludes also that 
the PAVN has allowed the Zone in the North 
to be used as a base for the organization of 
hostile activities in the Zone in the South, 
including armed attacks, aimed at the over- 
throw of the Administration in the South 
in violation of its obligations under the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in 
Vietnam. 

In this same report, the Canadian repre- 
sentative to the I.C.C. said: 

“It is the considered view of the Canadian 
Delegation that the events which have taken 
place in both North and South Vietnam since 
February 7 are the direct result of the intensi- 
fication of the aggressive policy of the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. In the opinion 
of the Canadian Delegation, therefore, it 
should be the chief obligation of this Com- 
mission to focus all possible attention on the 
continuing fact that North Vietnam has in- 
creased its efforts to incite, encourage, and 
support hostile activities in South Vietnam, 
aimed at the overthrow of the South Viet- 
namese administration. These activities are 
in direct and grave violation of the Geneva 
Agreement and constitute the root cause of 
general instability in Vietnam, of which 
events since February 7 should be seen as 
dangerous manifestations, The cessation of 
hostile activities by North Vietnam is a pre- 
requisite to the restoration of peace in Viet- 


w Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indo-China, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1965 (Vietnam No. 1 [1965], Com- 
mand Paper 2609, at 12-13). 
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nam as foreseen by the participants in the 
Geneva Conference of 1954.” * 

The majority report of the Indian and 
Polish delegations did not dispute these find- 
ings but in a short separate statement on 
the Canadian statement the Polish repre- 
sentative indicated his disagreement with the 
Canadian statement and denied that the ma- 
terial disclosed by the Canadian representa- 
tive had any sanction by the Commission.™ 
And in another short separate statement the 
Indian representative denied that the in- 
formation quoted in the Canadian statement 
was sanctioned by the Commission or any of 
its committees. 

To anyone familiar with the cautious word- 
ing of the I.C.C. Reports, these findings with- 
in the context of Special I.C.C. Reports in- 
dicate recognition of military assistance and 
direction from the D.R.V. aimed at the over- 
throw of the Republic of Viet Nam by armed 

on 


This conclusion is expressed even more 
strongly by the SEATO Council. In a com- 
munique issued on March 30, 1961, the 
SEATO Council declared: 

“Having examined the situation in Laos 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam, the Council 
unanimously approved the following resolu- 
tion: ... the SEATO Council has noted with 
grave concern the continued offensive by 
rebel elements in Laos who are continuing to 
be supplied and assisted by Communist pow- 
ers in flagrant disregard of the Geneva ac- 
cords.... 

“The Council also noted with concern the 
efforts of an armed minority, again supported 
from outside in violation of the Geneva ac- 
cords, to destroy the Government of South 
Viet-Nam, and declared its firm resolve not 
to acquiesce in any such takeover of that 
country.“ 1% 

And on April 15, 1964, with the French 
Council Member abstaining, the final com- 
munique of the SEATO Council Meeting de- 
clared: 

“The Council expressed grave concern 
about the continuing Communist aggression 
against the Republic of Viet-Nam, a Protocol 
State under the terms of the Manila Pact. 


w Id. at 14-15. 

Id. at 45. The majority report was con- 
cerned with the commencement of United 
States and R.V.N. bombing of the D.R.V. on 
February 7, 1965. After adverting to docu- 
. Ments indicating that the bombing had taken 
place the Commission said: 

“These documents point to the seriousness 
of the situation and indicate violations of 
the Geneva Agreement. 

“The International Commission is exam- 
ining and investigating these and connected 
complaints still being received by it concern- 
ing similar serious events and grave develop- 
ments, and will transmit a report to the co- 
Chairmen as soon as possible.” 

Id. at 4. In evaluating the legal import of 
these findings see the statement of the Ca- 
Nadian Delegation id. at 12-15 and note 128 
supra, 

14 Id. at 32. 

135 Jd. at 31. Although inquiries have been 
made in letters sent on April 14, 1966 to both 
the Indian and Canadian delegations in an 
effort to clarify their apparently contradic- 
tory reports with respect to the additional 
findings of the Legal Committee, at this 
writing no reply has been received from the 
Indian delegation. In a letter of April 22, 
1966 to J. N. Moore, Commissioner V. C. 
Moore of the Canadian Delegation indicated 
that the letter had been forwarded to the 
Department of External Affairs in Ottawa for 
future substantive reply. 

1% Seventh Ministerial Meeting of the 
Council of SEATO, Bangkok, March 27-29, 
1961: Communique Issued March 30, 1961, 
AMERICAN FoREIGN Porter 940, at 940-41 
(Current Documents 1961) (Empasis added.) 
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Documentary and material evidence con- 
tinues to show that this organized campaign 
is directed, supplied and supported by the 
Communist regime in North Viet-Nam, in 
flagrant violation of the Geneva Accords of 
1954 and 1962. 

“The Council agreed that the defeat of the 
Communist Campaign is essential not only 
to the security of the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
but to that of South-East Asia.” * 

And in a communique issued by the SEATO 
Council on May 5, 1965, again with the 
French reserving commitment, the Council 
said: 

“The Council considered at length the 
dangerous situation caused by the aggression 
against the Republic of Viet-Nam—an ag- 
gression organised, directed, supplied and 
supported by the Communist regime in North 
Viet-Nam in contravention of the basic ob- 
ligations of international law and in flagrant 
violation of the Geneva Agreements of 1954 
and 1962. The Council noted with grave 
concern the increasing infiltration of arms 
and combat personnel from North Viet-Nam 
into South Viet-Nam and the evidence that 
this infiltration includes members of the 
regular armed forces of North Viet- Nam 

“The Council reaffirmed its conclusion at 
Manila a year ago that the defeat of this 
Communist campaign is essential not only 
to the security of the Republic of Viet-Nam 
but to that of South-East Asia. 

“The Council agreed that Communist sub- 
version continued to be a serious threat to 
the Asian member nations. It agreed that 
measures envisaged, namely, material and 
other aid at the request of the countries af- 
fected, should be continued.“ 


17 SEATO Rxconn 18, at 19 (Vol. III No. 3 
June 1964). The French declared in abstain- 
ing: “The French Council Member, while ex- 
pressing the sympathy and friendship of 
France for the Vietnamese people, who for 
such a long time have been undergoing such 
severe trials and who aspire towards real 
independence, stated that under the present 
serious circumstances it was wise to abstain 
from any delaration.” Id. at 19. 

The SEATO Council also “expressed con- 
cern that the achievement of a neutral and 
independent Government of National Union 
in Laos is being jeopardized by repeated vio- 
lations of the Geneva Agreement of 1982, 
particularly by North Vietnamese military 
assistance and intervention and by repeated 
Pathet Lao attacks...” Id. at 19-29. 

See also the final communique of the 
thirteenth meeting of the ANZUS Council, 
July 18, 1964, in SEATO, RECORD 14 (Vol. III 
No. 4 August 1964). “The Council gave par- 
ticular attention to the aggression against 
South Viet Nam which the communist 
regime in Hanoi organized and is directing, 
supplying and supporting in flagrant viola- 
tion of the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 
1962.” (The ANZUS Council is composed of 
representatives from Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States.) 

Extract from a Communique issued by 
the Council of the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organization, Bangkok, 5 May 1965, in Docu- 
ments relating to British Involvement in the 
Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965 (Miscellane- 
ous No. 25 [1965], Command Paper 2834) 
257, at 258, 260; Serato RECORD 23, at 23-25 
(Vol. IV No. 3 June 1965). 

The Government of France, which was 
only represented by an observer at this tenth 
meeting of the SEATO Council, declared: 
“The French Observer indicated that, as he 
had not participated in preparing this com- 
munique, the French Government does not 
consider itself to be committed by it.” Id. 
at 25. 

The Council also “expressed concern that 
the Geneva Agreement of 1962 continues to 
be violated by the presence of North Viet- 
namese military forces and supplies in Laos, 
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The SEATO Council is composed of repre- 
sentatives from Thailand, Pakistan, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, France, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the United States, and the 
Philippines. 

In a recent study of the political roots of 
the Viet Cong—the National Liberation Front 
(N.L. F.) and the People’s Revolutionary 
Party (P.R.P.)—published in the April 1966 
issue of Foreign Affairs, George A. Carver, Jr. 
writes: 

“In short, not only does the P.R.P. control 
all aspects of the Viet Cong movement, in- 
cluding the N.L.P., and not only is it a sub- 
ordinate echelon on the North Vietnamese 
Lao Dong Party, but the P.R.P.'s own leaders 
appear to be individuals who themselves oc- 
cupy ranking positions within the Lao Dong 
Party hierarchy.” 

“An understanding of the Viet Cong’s or- 
ganizational structure enables us to recog- 
nize the real significance and function of the 
more than 50,000 persons infiltrated into 
South Viet Nam since the Lao Dong Party's 
1959 decision to pursue its objective of po- 
litical conquest by waging insurgent war. 
Until mid- to late 1963 these infiltrators were 
virtually all ethnic southerners drawn from 
the pool of regrouped Viet Minh forces and 
supporters taken north in 1954. They were 
not foot soldiers or cannon fodder (at least 
not until Hanoi began sending in whole North 
Vietnamese units in late 1964 or early 1965). 
Instead they were disciplined, trained 
and indoctrinated cadres and technicians. 
They became the squad leaders, platoon lead- 
ers, political officers, staff officers, unit com- 
manders, weapons and communications spe- 
cialists who built the Viet Cong’s military 
force into what it is today. They also be- 
came the village, district, provincial and re- 
gional committee chiefs and key committee 
members who built the Viet Cong’s political 
apparatus. Until the recent sharp rise 
in Viet Cong battlefield casualties, approxi- 
mately a third of all the personnel in Viet 
Cong military units at and above the district 
company level were “returnees” trained in 
the North. At least half of the membership 
of most P.R.P. district committees, and an 
even larger proportion at higher echelons, 
also appear to be “returnees”, Without this 
infiltration from the North, in short, the 
present Viet Cong organization could never 
have been developed, 

“There are unquestionably many non- 
Communists heroically serving in various 
components of the National Liberation Front 
out of a desire to redress genuine grievances 
or in the honest belief that they are thereby 
helping to build a better political structure 
for their native land. As an organization, 
however, the N.L.P. is a contrived political 
mechanism with no indigenous roots, subject 
to the ultimate control of the Lao Dong 
Party in Hanoi." 

“No Vietnamese of what could accurately 
be described as significant personal prestige 
or professional standing—not even one of 


by the activities of the Pathet Lao, and by 
North Vietnamese use of the territory of 
Laos to send men and material to the Viet 
Cong in South Viet-Nam.” Id. at 24. And 
the Council “noted with concern evidence of 
increasing Communist subversion from out- 
side the country against Thailand notably 
in the north-eastern part of the country.” 
Id. at 24-25. 

Carver, The Faceless Viet Cong, 44 For- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 347, 364 (April 1966), reprinted 
in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 6452 (March 22, 
1966). George A. Carver, Jr. holds degrees 
from Yale and Oxford, is a former officer in 
the U.S. Aid Mission in Saigon, and has been 
associated with the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

1 Td. at 369-70. 

wn Jd. at 372. 
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known leftist persuasion—has even been 
willing to associate himself publicly with the 
N.L-F. or lend it the use of his name.” 1 

This direction of the N.L.F. by the D.R.V. 
is also backed up by Professor Tai Sung An 
writing in the Summer 1965 issue of Orbis, 
the Journal of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsylvania 
who wrote: 

“The overall strategy of the Viet Cong in- 
surrectionary movement in South Vietnam 
is directed by the Lao Dong Party (the North 
Vietnam Communist Party) under the over- 
lordship of the Chinese Communists.” 1 

And in April, 1966, following several weeks 
of political unrest in the R.V.N., Thich Tri 
Quang, one of the leaders of the protest move- 
ment said in discussing the nature of the 
Viet Cong in an interview: 

“Q. Do you believe there are non-Commu- 
nist elements within the Viet Cong? 

“A. This is mostly a matter of semantics 
and led by the Communists, so we can have 
no hope for them. Even if they are only 
followers, they can be of no use tous. Being 
led or directed by Communists is the same as 
being a Communist. 

“Q. What do you think of the Viet Cong 
movement? 

“A. That is mostly a matter of semantics 
to me. People try to separate North Viet- 
namese Communists from South Vietnamese 
Communists. No such separation exists. 
They are both Communists. And as far as 
I am concerned, as a religious man, the 
ideology they possess is much more dangerous 
than the guns they possess.” 1“ 

And New York Times correspondent Neil 
Sheehan in an article in the May 2, 1966 
New York Times, provides an analysis of the 
evidence on which the above conclusions are 
based which substantially supports these 
findings as to the character of the National 
Liberation Front. He points out that: 

“The available evidence strongly indicates 
that the war was actually initiated on orders 
from Hanoi after the regime of the late Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem refused in 1956, with 
United States support, to hold the Vietnam- 
wide elections that were to decide the cir- 
cumstances for a reunification of the coun- 
try. . . . The instrument for the renewal of 
guerrilla warfare was the clandestine orga- 
nization that had been deliberately left be- 
hind when the bulk of the Communist-led 
Vietminh troops, who fought the French and 
were the predecessors of the Vietcong, were 
withdrawn to the North in 1954. 

“The existence of such a clandestine Com- 
munist party organization in the South has 
been documented. In this regard, analysts 
also point out a fact often little understood 
in the West, that there is only one Commu- 
nist party in Vietnam and that its organiza- 
tional tentacles extend throughout both the 
North and the South. At no time since the 
mid-nineteen-forties, when the struggle 
against the Japanese, and then the French 
began, has the politburo of the party lost 
control over its branch in the South. 

“By 1960, the evidence indicates, Hanoi 
decided that some instrument was necessary 
to lend an aura of legitimacy and to dis- 
guise Communist control over the guerrilla 


w Id, at 365. For an article substantially 
backing up this analysis of the N.L.F. mem- 
bership see Pike, “How Strong Is the N.L.F.?” 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 
21, 1966, p. 3544. 

Tal Sung An, The Sino-Soviet Dispute 
and Vietnam IX Orsts 426, at 429 (Summer 
1965). Tai Sung An is an “Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Maryland, formerly, Re- 
search Associate, Foreign Policy Research 
Institute.” Id. at 523. 

“A Talk with Thich Tri Quang,” Time 
27 (Vol. 87 No. 16, April 22, 1966). 
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warfare its cadres had fostered in the South. 
[leading to a call for the formation of the 
N.L.F.]. 

“Students of Vietnamese Communism view 
the character of the alleged non-Communist 
leadership within the Liberation Front as an- 
other indication that it is Communist con- 
trolled. Little is known about these men, 
but what is known indicates that they are, 
without exception, colorless figures with no 
significant political standing. All have his- 
tories of left-wing activities. 

“(T]he Liberation Front does not control 
the Vietcong armed forces, despite its claims 
to the contrary. Documentary evidence, in- 
terrogation of prisoners and other intelli- 
gence data indicate that the guerrilla units 
are directed by an organization known as 
the Central Office for South Vietnam, or 
Cosvin as it is commonly called here. 

“Cosvin is believed to be the senior Com- 
munist headquarters in the South, reporting 
directly to the reunification department of 
the Communist party in Hanoi and thus to 
the politburo. Through its military affairs 
department, Cosvin acts as a high command 
for the Vietcong guerrilla units. 

“The Communists had hoped at the time 
of the Liberation Front's formation in 1960 
to attract prominent South Vietnamese in- 
tellectuals, politician and religious leaders, 
.. None have as yet joined the front. 
Practically all prominent non-Communist 
Vietnamese politicians, including Thich Tri 
Quang, have repeatedly stated their belief 
that the front is controlled by the Com- 
munists.” us 

It should also be pointed out that even 
if all of the asserted political grievances of 
the D.R.V. against the R.V.N. were legally 
justified, including the failure to hold elec- 
tions, still they do not remotely constitute 
an “armed attack” under any accepted defi- 
nition of “armed attack” within the meaning 
of Article 51 of the U.N, Charter, or other- 
wise present a self-defense situation justi- 
fying the use of the military instrument by 
the D.R.V. against the R. V. N. As such, 
the evidence of significant initiation and 
military assistance and direction of the con- 
flict from Hanoi constitutes evidence of out- 
side aggression in violation of a major princi- 
ple of the U.N. Charter and gives rise to ap- 
propriate rights of self-defense in the Re- 
public of Viet Nam, whether or not the at- 
tack was in response to legally justified as- 
sertions of breach of political conditions in 
the Geneva Accords. 


% Neil Sheehan, “Hanoi’s Troop Infiltra- 
tion Said to Trouble Vietcong,” N.Y. Times, 
May 2, 1966, p. 1, col. 2 (city ed.), at p. 4, 
cols. 1-6. See also the articles by R. W. 
Apple, Jr., “A Hanoi General May Be In The 
south,” N.Y. Times, Feb. 17, 196€, p. C3, col. 
1, (city ed.); and Jack Raymond, “Vietnam: 
The Facts Behind the War,” N.Y. Times, 
Feb. 6, 1966, p. 4E, col. 1. 

% See the discussion of “armed attack” 
within the meaning of Article 51 in Section 
Ib infra and in the authorities cited §§ Ib 
and Ic infra. 

½ The principle of the U.N. Charter vio- 
lated is, of course, the prohibition against 
the use of force in international relations 
contained in Article 2, §§ 3 and 4. 

With respect to the failure to hold elec- 
tions in 1956 see generally Fall, How the 
French Got Out of Viet-Nam in RASKIN & 
Fatt, THE Vier NAM READER 81, at 87-91 
(Vintage ed. 1965); MURTI, VIETNAM DIVIDED 
178-195 (1964); Young, The Southeast Asia 
Crisis, THe EIGHTH HAMMARSKJOLD FORUM 5, 
at 109-114 (The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, Working Paper 525/65/2, 
October 18, 1965) 

“The United States Government indeed did 
try to persuade President Diem and his col- 
leagues in Saigon to conduct the discussions 
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Documentation by the United States and 
the Republic of Viet-Nam with respect to 
the aggression of the D.R.V. against the 
R.V.N. may be found in A Threat to the 
Peace, North Viet-Nam’s Effort to Conquer 
South Viet-Nam (1961), and Aggression from 
the North, the Record of North Viet-Nam’s 
Campaign to Conquer South Viet-Nam 
(1965), two reports issued by the U.S. Dept. 
of State, and Communist Aggression Against 
The Republic of Viet-Nam (1964), and The 
Bogus War of Liberation in South Vietnam 
(1965), two reports issued by the Republic 
of Viet Nam. 

In testifying publicly before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on April 20, 
1966 Secretary of Defense McNamara said 
that his information indicated that there 
were aproximately 20,000 regular D.R.V. 
troops presently operating in the R.V.N. and 
receiving day to day and hour to hour” di- 
rection from Hanoi, and that the infiltration 
rate from the D.R.V. was continuing at the 
current rate of approximately 4,500 per 
month. He also indicated that regular troops 


for as long as necessary and in elaborate de- 
tail with the communist authorities in a 
location which would have been provided 
for this purpose in the demilitarized zone. 
However, as a matter of policy, the govern- 
ment in Saigon decided that it should not 
and could not compromise its position by any 
such consultations. The governments of the 
United States, France and Great Britian 
agreed jointly to persuade the governments 
in Saigon otherwise, but, despite their ef- 
forts, they were not in any position to force 
what they considered to be a sovereign gov- 
ernment, recognized by many nations, to un- 
dertake action which was considered detri- 
mental, possibly leading to vital harm, to 
the national interest and integrity of that 
independent state. At the Summit Confer- 
ence in July 1955 the Soviet delegation was 
apprised of this situation but did not show 
particular concern. In 1956 the Western 
governments were of much the same opinion. 
The British and Soviet Co-Chairman, antic- 
ipating that the elections under 

7 would not take place, advised the Viet- 
namese authorities in North Vietnam and in 
South Vietnam not to disturb the peace and 
to cooperate with the International Commis- 
sion. Apparently the Soviet Government did 
not put any great pressure on its communist 
colleagues or on its Western adversaries to 
enforce these so-called election provisions of 
the Geneva Agreements.” 

Id. at 118. (Kenneth T. Young, Jr. is the 
former United States Ambassador to Thai- 
land.); Tolischus, “Elections in Vietnam,” 
The New Leader 9 (August 16, 1965). 

“These elections were to be held in Viet- 
nam in 1956. They were not, and the im- 
pression has been spread that President 
Diem, prodded by the U.S., refused to per- 
mit them for fear the Communists would 
win, That is not true. The United States 
committed itself at Geneva to national uni- 
fication elections supervised by the United 
Nations for all partitioned countries, in- 
cluding Vietnam. 

“The Diem regime, which did not sign 
the Geneva Accords and did not consider 
itself bound by them nevertheless agreed to 
the elections and in July 1955 declared it- 
self ready to discuss election procedures 
with Ho Chi Minh. But it quite properly 
demanded that Ho first comply with the 
Geneva agreement by creating the neces- 
sary conditions for free elections in the 
North, ending Communist terror and totali- 
tarian control and assuring liberties at least 
equal to those in the South. These de- 
mands were repeated in 1958 and 1960. 

Ibid. (Otto D. Tolischus is a Pulitzer 
Prize winning former member of the edi- 
torial board of the New York Times.) 
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of the D.R.V. were operating in the R.V.N. 
as early as 1964 and prior to commitment 
of United States combat units as such. 

And according to the United States Depart- 
ment of State: 

“In the three-year period from 1959-1961. 
North Viet Nam infiltrated an estimated 10,- 
700 men into South Viet Nam... . The 
gradual build-up of United States military 
assistance which began in late 1961 was a 
direct and justifiable response; to the previ- 
ous serious violations of the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements by North Viet Nam. The aggres- 
sion by Hanoi became substantial in 1959 and 
had intensified to dangerous proportions by 
late 1961. 

“It is now estimated that by the end of 
1964 North Viet Nam had infiltrated over 
40,000 men into South Viet Nam. Most of 
these men were infiltrated through the terri- 
tory of Laos in plain violation of the 1962 
Geneva Agreement on the Neutrality of Laos. 
Native North Vietnamese began to appear in 
South Viet Nam in large numbers in early 
1964, and in December 1964 full units of the 
regular North Vietnamese army began to 
enter the South. The latest evidence indi- 
cates that elements of the 325th PAVN divi- 
sion began to prepare for the move south in 
April 1964. 

“The level of enemy activity increased 
sharply in 1965 and new efforts were required 
to protect South Viet Nam from being over- 
run, The number of incidents and large- 
scale enemy attacks reached new highs, and 
the level of infiltration rose dramatically 
over 1964. Final figures for 1965 are not yet 
available, but it is estimated that seven regi- 
ments of the army of North Viet Nam and 
thousands of other troops entered the South 
in 1965.“ % 

Although the conclusions of the State De- 
partment White Papers“ have been chal- 
lenged with respect to the degree of indige- 
nous v. outside initiation, direction and as- 
sistance in the Viet Nam conflict,“ the to- 
tality of evidence—whether or not all of the 
above evidence is accepted in its entirety— 
strongly indicates that the campaign to over- 
throw the recognized government of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam by violence receives sub- 
stantial military assistance and direction 
from the D.R.V. and suggests that prior to 
any significant increases in United States as- 
sistance, D.R.V. initiative was a critical ele- 
ment in the conflict. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt from the evidence that this 
was so prior to the commencement of bomb- 
ing of military targets in the D.R.V. in Feb- 
ruary, 1965 and the introduction of United 
States combat units as such in the spring of 
1965. The statements and documents from 
representatives of third party states as well 
as from the states directly concerned indicate 
international recognition of this armed ag- 
gression by the D.R.V. against the R. V. N. 

This continuing aggression constitutes an 
“armed attack” within the meaning of 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter and 
general principles of international law, and 
is in violation of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva 
Accords. 

Ali of the frequently cited definitions of 
aggression from the most conservative to the 
broadest, apply to the D.R.V. activities. 
Many of these definitions so closely fit these 
activities that they might well serve as 
factual descriptions, especially written to 
describe the entire range of those activities. 


48 The Basis for United States Actions in 
Viet Nam Under International Law 5 (Mime- 
ograph U.S. Dept. of State). 

% See I. F. Stone, A Reply to the White 
Paper in GETTLEMAN, Vier Nam: History, 
Documents, and Opinions On a Major World 
Crisis 317 (Fawcett ed. 1965), and in RASKIN 
& FALL, THe Vret-Nam Reaver 155 (Vintage 
ed. 1965). 
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Even the most narrowly conceived definitions 
apply to a large portion of those activities 
and in their totality such activities certainly 
constitute an “armed attack” justifying use 
of the military instrument in self-defense. 

The findings of the International Control 
Commission and the evidence discussed above 
indicate at least four categories of D.R.V. 
activities that constitute aggression under 
customary international law and the United 
Nations Charter. They are: 

„1. . The PAVN has allowed the Zone 
in the North to be used for inciting, en- 
couraging and supporting hostile activities 
in the Zone in the South aimed at the over- 
throw of the Administration in the South.’ 

“2. Committing and encouraging acts of 
terrorism against the government of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam. 

“3. Violation of articles 10, 19, 24 and 27 of 
the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities 
in Viet Nam. 

“4, Armed attack against the Republic of 
Viet Nam.” 1 

Each of these categories has the common 
characteristic of being directed against the 
territorial and political integrity of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam and would seem to violate 
Article 2(4) of the United Nations Charter. 
In other words, such activities constitute 
highly intense attacks of such impact as to 
create in the target state a reasonable ex- 
pectation that it must resort to the military 
instrument to preserve its political and ter- 
ritorial integrity. This becomes evident when 
each of these categories is considered in the 
light of the definitions of aggression under 
the United Nations Charter and customary 
international law. 

Fomenting Civil Strife and Aiding Rebellion 
In Another State Constitute Ag_ression 
Under International law 
The United Nations has repeatedly con- 

demned the creation of civil strife by ex- 

ternal elites using internal agents. Thus 
the General Assembly said in Resolution 

380-V. 

“The General Assembly . . . condemning 
the intervention of a state in the internal 
affairs of another state for the purpose of 
changing its government by the threat or 
use of force, 

“1. Solemnly reaffirms that whatever the 
weapons used, any aggression, whether com- 
mitted openly or by fomenting civil strife 
in the interest of a foreign power, or other- 
wise is the gravest of all crimes against peace 
and security throughout the world.” + 

The General Assembly also condemned 
aid given by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania to Greek rebels in a manner signific- 
antly similar to the D.R.V. activities. In 
Resolution 193 the General Assembly stated: 

“The Greek guerrillas have continued to 
receive aid and assistance on a large scale 
from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, with 
the knowledge of the Government of those 
countries and that the Greek guerrillas in 
the frontier have, as found by the Special 
Committee: 

“(i) Been largely dependent on external 
supply. Great quantities of arms, ammu- 
nition and other military stores haye come 


1 ICC findings are quoted in part in Docu- 
ments Relating to British Involvement in 
the Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965 (Miscel- 
laneous No. 25 [1965], Command Paper 
2834) at 195,198. See also Special Report to 
the Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-China, (Vietnam No. 1 [1962], Com- 
mand Paper, 1755), Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers, XXXIX (1961/ 


62). 
m Resolution No. 380 (v) U.N. Gen. Ass. 


Orr. Rec. 5th Sess., Supp. No. 20, p. 13 at p. 
17 (Doc. A 1775) Noy. 17, 1950 (emphasis 
added). 
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across the border, notably during the times 
of heavy fighting. .. 

(ii) Frequently moved at will in terri- 
tory across the frontier for tactical reasons, 
and have thus been able to concentrate 
their forces without interference by the 
Greek army, and to return to Greece when 
th y wished. 

„() Frequently retired safely into the 
territory of Albany, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia when the Greek army exerted great 
pressure. 

“3. Having noted further the conclusions 
of the Special Committee that a continua- 
tion of this situation constitutes a threat 
to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece and to peace in the Bal- 
kins and that the conduct of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia had been inconsistent 
with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

“5. Considers that the continued aid given 
by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to the 
Greek guerrillas endangers peace in the 
Balkans, and is inconsistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

“6. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia to cease forthwith rendering any as- 
sistance or support in any form to the guer- 
rillas in fighting against the Greek Govern- 
ment including the use of their territories as 
a base for the preparation or launching of 
armed action. 

* „ * „ . 

“9. Recommends to all members of the 
United Nations and to all other states that 
their Governments refrain from any action 
designed to assist directly or through any 
other Government any armed group fighting 
against the Greek Government.” 152 

In article 2, paragraph 4 of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission's Draft of a Code 
of Offences against the Peace and Security 
of Mankind, the I.L.C. condemned: 

“The organization, or encouragement of 
the organization, by the authorities of a 
state, of armed bands within its territory or 
any other territory for incursions into the 
territory of another state; or the toleration 
of the organization of such armed bands in 
its own territory, or the toleration of the use 
by such armed bands of its territory as a 
base of operations or as a point of departure 
for incursions into the territory of another 
state as well as direct participation in or sup- 
port of such incursions.” 1 

In article 2(5) the “undertaking or encour- 
aging by the authorities of a state of activi- 
ties calculated to foment civil strife in an- 
other state’’*™ is condemned. 

Such legal disapproval of a state's foment- 
ing civil strife in another state by offering 
sanctuary, military aid and encouragement 
to rebels seeking to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the other state are not peculiarly 
Western points of view. Communist na- 
tions have long purported to condemn the 
same activity. Thus in a draft resolution 
presented to the General Assembly in 1954 
the USSR labeled as aggression “Support of 
armed bands organized in its own territory 
which invade the territory of another 
state.” =% 


382 Resolution 193 (iii) U.N. GEN. Ass. OFF. 
Rec. 3d Sess., pt. 1, Resolutions pp. 18-20 (A/ 
810) (1948) (emphasis added). 

13 Adopted by the II. C., 3 June-28 July 
1954, U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 9th Sess., 
Supp. 9, p. 10 at 11 (A/2693). 

i“ Prepared by I.L.C, 16 May-27 July 1951, 
U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. Rec. 6th Sess., Supp. 9, 
p. 10 at 12 (A/1858). 

e Article 1(f), USSR, Draft Resolution 18 
Oct. 1954 U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. REC., 9th Sess., 
Annexes, Agenda Item No. 51, at 6 (A/C. 
6/L332) (Rev. 1). 
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In the same resolution the USSR labels as 
indirect aggression an act which creates “An 
internal upheaval in another state or a 
change of policy in favour of the aggres- 

gor.” 1 

3 definitions of aggression have his- 
torical precedent for the Soviet Union. In 
1933 the USSR concluded a treaty with Ru- 
mania, Poland, Afghanistan, Persia, Latvia, 
Estonia, Turkey, and Finland. Article 2(5) 
labelled as aggression the “Provision of sup- 
port to armed bands formed in its territory 
that have invaded the territory of another 
state. 

Such practices and pronouncements, taken 
together, constitute strong authority that 
the International Control Commission's find- 
ings that the DRV “has allowed the Zone in 
the North to be used for inciting, encour- 
aging, and supporting hostile activities in 
the Zone in the South, aimed at the over- 
throw of the Administration in the South” 1s 
amounts to a finding that the D.R.V. has 
committed aggression against the R.V.N. 
Committing and Encouraging Acts of Ter- 

rorism in the Republic of Viet Nam Con- 

stitute Acts of Aggression Under Interna- 
tional Law 

‘The finding of the Legal Committee of the 
International Control Commission—accord- 
ing to the Canadian representative—that 
those who opposed the D.R.V.-Viet-Cong ef- 
fort to overthrow the government of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam were “threatened with 
punishment and in certain cases such pun- 
ishment has been effected by the carrying 
out of death sentences” constitutes a finding 
of aggression under international law. 

The seriousness of these acts of terrorism 
under international law can be appreciated 
only when the specific form they take is con- 
sidered. The acts of terrorism are designed 
to have the greatest possible impact on what 
the United Nations Charter refers to in 
Article 2(4) as the “political independence 
of [a] state.“ The acts of terrorism are 
‘directed at school teachers and village chiefs 
and others whose effective performance of 
their duties is vital to the functioning of the 
recognized Government of the Republic of 
Viet Nam. Whether the persons attacked are 
popular or unpopular, such activities en- 
couraged by the D.R.V. constitute aggression 
under international law. 

The dangerous impact such acts of terror- 
ism may have on the peace of the world is 
appreciated by customary international law 
as interpreted by the practice of states and 
the law of the United Nations as interpreted 
by the International Law Commission. 

The International Law Commission con- 
demns as endangering the peace and secu- 
rity of mankind,” 

„ the undertaking or encouragement 
by the authorities of a state of terrorist 
activities in another state or the toleration 
by the authorities of a state of organized 
activities calculated to carry out terrorist 
acts in another state,” 15% 

Similarly the Soviet draft resolution labels 
as indirect aggression an act which En- 
courages subversive activity against another 
State (acts of terrorism, diversionary acts, 
etc.) .” 3% 


158 Id. at art 2(c). 

147 L.N.T.S. 69, at 73. The treaty is 
also found in Briocs, Law or Nations 969, at 
970 (0 (2952) . 

See Documents Relating to British In- 
— — in the Indo-China Conflict 1945- 
1005; op. cit: supra note 150, at 195, 198. 
7 See article 2(6), ILC Draft Code, supra 
note 154, at 12. 

% Par. 2(a) USSR, Draft Resolution, supra 

note 155, at 6 (emphasis added). 
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Violation of the Military Cease-Fire Pro- 
visions of the 1954 Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Viet Nam Con- 
stitutes Aggression Under International 
Law 
The International Law Commission has 

stated that international peace and security 

is endangered by 

“Acts by the Authorities of a State in 
violation of its obligation under a treaty 
which is designed to ensure international 
peace and security by means of restrictions 
or limitations on armaments, or on military 
training, or on fortifications, or of other 
restrictions of the same character.“ * 

A fortiori this provision would certainly 
seem to condemn as an offense against peace 
and security the violation of a military 
cease-fire line in a non self-defense situa- 
tion; a violation which creates in another 
state a well grounded apprehension that its 
territorial or political integrity is militarily 
threatened. The treaty violations by the 
D.R.V. meet these requirements. 

The International Control Commission 
found that the DR.V. had violated articles 
10, 19, 24 and 27 of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities. Each of these ar- 
ticles provides for the limitation of military 
activities. 

Article 10 provides for the complete ces- 
sation of armed hostilities in Viet Nam.” 

Article 19 requires that the parties shall 
ensure that the zones assigned to them 
. , are not used for the resumption of hos- 
tilities or to further an aggressive policy.” * 

Article 24 requires that “The armed forces 
of each party shall respect the demilitarized 
zone and the territory under the military 
control of the other party 

Article 27 places responsibility for insuring 
the performance of the agreement on the 
commanders of the respective parties 

The cumulative effect of these findings of 
treaty violations is a finding by a competent 
international body of on against the 
Republic of Viet Nam by the DR. V. 


Armed Attack Is Universally Considered 
Aggression Under International Law 

Even apart from violation of any specific 
treaty provisions armed attack is universally 
considered an act of aggression justifying the 
use of the military instrument in self- 
defense." 

The DR.V.’s armed attack upon the Re- 
public of Viet Nam, involving the use of sig- 
nificant numbers of regular troops of the 
D.R.V., is without legal justification. Their 
claims of violation of the election provisions 
of the Geneva accords would not, even if 
legally valid, justify such attacks. Such po- 
litical questions pose no real threat to the 
operation of the governmental machinery or 
to the territorial integrity of the D.R.V. and 
cannot be considered an “armed attack” on 
the D.R.V. within the meaning of Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter. This prin- 
ciple of international law that political con- 
ditions in another state do not justify indi- 
vidual armed attack is widely accepted. In 
its draft resolution on aggression the USSR 
states in paragraph 6: 

“The attacks referred to in paragraph 1 
{armed attacks] and acts of economic, 


an See IL. C. Draft Code, supra note 154, at 
12. 

The Agreement on Cessation of Hosttl- 
ities may be found in Further Documents 
Relating to the Discussion of Indo-China at 
the Geneva Conference (Miscellaneous No, 
20 [1954], Command Paper 9239). Great 

Britain Sessional Papers, 
ee 0 at 27. 


304 — 
bid. 
286 Ibid. 
w U.N. CHARTER art 51. 
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ideological and indirect aggression ... may 
not be justified by any considerations of a 
political, economic or strategic nature 
In particular, the following may not be used 
as justification: 

A. The internal situation of any state, as 
Tor example 

- +. (b) Alleged shortcomings of its ad- 
ministration. 

“...(e) Establishment or maintenance 
in any State of any political, economic or 
social system.” 13 

This principle would also seem to be ap- 
plicable in the case of armed attack across 
an international cease-fire line. 

Thus, the whole spectrum of acts of ag- 
gression, ranging from the direct and coarse 
to the indirect and subtle has been cata- 
logued. Such aggression in its totality con- 
stitutes an armed attack within the mean- 
ing of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. This attack is directed at the ter- 
ritorial and political integrity of the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam reasonably creating expecta- 
tions in that state that it must use the mili- 
tary instrument to protect itself. 

Professor Kelsen supports this interpreta- 
tion that such activities constitute armed 
attack within the meaning of Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter: 

“Since the Charter of the United Nations 
does not define the term ‘armed attack’ used 
in article 51, the members of the United Na- 
tions in exercising their right of ‘individual 
or collective self-defense’ may interpret 
‘armed’ attack to mean not only an action 
in which a state usés its armed force but 
also a revolutionary movement which takes 
place in one state but which is initiated or 
supported by another state. In this case 
the members could come to the assistance 
of the legitimate government against which 
the revolutionary movement is directed.“ 1 

In any event, the infiltration of regular 
troops of the DR. V. army would alone seem 
to satisfy anyone's definition of “armed at- 
tack” under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. The evidence suggests that even 
this was taking place prior to the introduc- 
tion of United States combat units as such 
and the bombing of the DRV. 


O. United States Assistance to the Republic 
of Viet Nam Is Lawful Under Customary 
International Law and The United Nations 
Charter 


The right of the Republic of Viet Nam 
to request military assistance and of the 
United States to grant such a request is well 
established in international law. This right 
is derived from three sources, any one of 
which would be sufficient alone to support 
the United States military aid to the Republic 
of Viet Nam. The sources are (1) customary 
international law, (2) the right of collective 
self-defense under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, and (3) the right of regional 
self-defense, of which the collective assist- 
ance to the Republic of Viet Nam and the 
regional defense structure of the South East 
Asian Treaty Organization are examples. The 


w3 USSR Drajt Resolution, supra note 155, 
at 6-7. (Emphasis added.) 

u KELSEN, COLLECTIVE SECURITY UNDER IN- 
TERNATIONAL Law 88 (1954), XLIX Nava. 
War COLLEGE, INTERNATIONAL LAW STUDIES. 
Brownlie states: ý 

“In the present connexion it might be 
argued that ‘armed attack’ in article 51 of 
the Charter refers to a trespass, a direct in- 
vasion, and not to activities described by 
some jurist as ‘indirect aggression’, But 
providing there is control by the principal, 

the aggressor state, and an actual use of force 

by its agents, there is ‘armed attack’.” 

See —- The Use of Force in Self- 
Defense, 37 BRITISH YEARBOOK OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAw 260 (1961). 
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cumulative effect of these mutually reinforc- 
ing strands of authority is to confer upon 
the United States military presence in Viet 
Nam strong legal credentials. This can be 
best appreciated by first considering each of 
the component parts of the legal authority 
and by then taking an overview of the com- 
plete structure. 


Customary International Law Authorizes the 
United States Military Assistance 


The right of a state which is attacked 
(externally or internally) to invite other 
states to assist in its defense and the right 
of the invited state or states to render as- 
sistance is supported in both the ancient 
and contemporary practices of states, The 
inyitation and response may result from the 
authority of a treaty or the necessity of the 
moment: Vattel noted that. . . they who 
are not tied by any treaty may for their own 
conduct, take the merit of the cause into 
consideration, and assist the party which 
they shall judge to have right on its side, 
in case this party shall request their assis- 
tance or accept the offer of it. 3 
That the right to request and render de- 
fensiye assistance is not an occasionally 
permitted departure from a general rule is 
indicated by Woolsey who states “. there 
is nothing in the law of nations which for- 
bids one nation to render assistance to the 
established government in such case of re- 
volt, if its assistance is invoked. The aid is 
not interference. 

Not only is the rendering of military assis- 
tance to a widely recognized government un- 
der attack a legal right; in some contexts 
it may become a necessity for the mainte- 
mance of world order and genuine self-de- 
termination, This is especially true where 
the attack is wholly or partly external and 
assistance is needed to protect the auton- 
omy or self-determination of the requesting 
state. 

One contemporary scholar, Professor Rich- 
ard Falk, has written that in some situations 
the failure to render military assistance to 
the legitimate government might constitute 
intervention on behalf of the other side 
whether or not such was the intention!” 
The legal principle of non-interference is 
based on the need to promote internal auton- 
omy, or self-determination; conversely 
when the situation is such that the failure 
to give military assistance would result in 
the defeat of a legitimate government with 
a consequent defeat of the principle of self- 
determination, then such a failure to give 
assistance on request may even be regarded 
as illegal intervention on the other side. 

Falk applies this principle to the world 
community as it is currently composed by 
stating that “Furthermore it is evident that 
the existence of an important aggressor or 
‘expanding’ state in the wcrid community 
makes non-intervention impossible. A re- 
fusal to exert influence to balance the op- 
posing exertion of influence does not protect 
the internal autonomy of the third state, it 
merely forfeits its destiny to the expanding 
state . . Eventually such forbearance will 
produce the threat of interference to one's 
own public order autonomy. That is, to 
a large degree non-intervention must be a 
universally shared and practiced ideal if it is 
to be feasible for any state.“ 3 Lauterpacht 
indicates that military assistance upon re- 
quest may not be properly termed interven- 
tion whether the attack is internal or ex- 
ternal because intervention implies a dicta- 


110 VATTEL, Law or Nations 490 (1829) (em- 
phasis added). 

171 WOOLSEY, INTERNATIONAL Law 89 (Ist ed. 
1860) (emphasis added). 

112 5 Howarp L. J. 164, 168 (1959). 

Id. at 173. 
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torial interference.“ % Lauterpacht further 
indicates that customary international law 
permits defense agreements to preserve a 
form of government against coerced change. 
He says that “a state that has guaranteed by 
treaty the form of government of another 
state ... has a right to intervene in case 
of a change in the form of govern- 
ment... . ans 

The practice of states is replete with exam- 
ples of the exercise of the right to request 
defensive assistance and the right of the in- 
vited state to render such assistance. One 
frequently cited example bears significant 
similarity in its context to the Viet Nam sit- 
uation. In 1826, Spain was playing a role 
similar to that of the D.R.V. by rendering 
military assistance and sanctuary to in- 
surgents who were supporting the pretender 
to the throne of Portugal in an effort to over- 
throw the regency.“ Pursuant to request 
Great Britain dispatched a corps of troops to 
assist Portugal. This example which is cited 
by Wheaton, Lauterpacht and others as evi- 
dence of customary law is significantly rele- 
vant to the situation in Viet Nam." 

The right under customary international 
law of an attacked state to request, and the 
invited state to render, aid is plainly applica- 
ble to the cooperative effort of the United 
States and the Republic of Viet Nam. 

The Viet Nam conflict cannot be fairly 
characterized as civil war with respect to 
choice of legal rules to be invoked, because 
there are, as has been pointed out, substan- 
tial expectations that the Republic of Viet 
Nam and the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam are separate states under international 
law, and in any event the D.R.V. has been 
providing significant armed assistance to 
the Viet-Cong in violation of the core of an 
international cease-fire line. However, there 
is substantial authority that the right of the 
Republic of Viet Nam to request and of the 
United States to render military assistance 
remains in full force even if the Viet Nam 
conflict could be appropriately characterized 
as a civil war. Lauterpacht notes that when 
those opposing the recognized government 
are mere insurgents or rebels that third states 
may assist the government but not the in- 
surgents, and Garner seems to hold the view 
that international law permits third states to 
assist only the recognized government in a 
civil war situation.“ Applied to the Viet 


* OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 305 
(8th ed. Lauterpacht, 1955). 

1% Id. at 309. 

e WHEATON, Law OF Nations 90 (1836). 

The contemporary practice of states under 
the United Nations Charter provides ample 
support for military assistance to widely 
recognized governments even in civil con- 
flict situations. Professor Sohn, in a recent 
letter to the authors, has called attention 
to several recent examples. He cites among 
other examples: 

“4... When military revolts tried to over- 
throw the Governments of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika in 1964, these Governments 
asked for British assistance and no objec- 
tion was raised by anybody to it, though 
attempts were made later to replace the 
British troops with African troops. 

“5. Similarly, when revolts started in 
Gabon and other French-speaking West Afri- 
can states in 1964, French troops were invited 
to restore peace. 

“Consequently, there are ample precedents 
for United States action in Vietnam.” 

Letter from Louis B. Sohn, Bemis Profes- 
sor of International Law, Harvard, April 21, 
1966. 

277 WHEATON, Law oF Nations 90 (1836); 
I OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 305 (8th 
ed. Lauterpacht 1955). 

VSII OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 
660 (7th ed. Lauterpacht 1952). 
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Nam conflict this means that even if there 
were no contextual differences from a civil 
war the United States assistance to the Re- 
public of Viet Nam would still be lawful but 
the aid of the D.R.V. to the Viet-Cong would 
be illegal. Lau t further notes that 
if the rebels attain the status of belligerency 
then the conflict becomes an international 
war and it would seem that in a context of 
international conflict third states may assist 
the recognized government in defending it- 
self against international attack.” There- 


See the discussion of Garner's views in 
note 179 infra. 

s Ibid. 

The majority of commentators seem to 
support the view that even in a civil war 
situation military aid may be rendered to the 
widely recognized government. The ma- 
jority also seems to support the view that 
aid may not be rendered to the rebels as 
such, at least prior to achieving belligerent 
status. See note 181 infra for a discussion 
demonstrating that the N.L.F.-Viet-Cong 
has not achieved belligerent status under in- 
ternational law. In a comment on the Span- 
ish Civil War Garner notes that; “there is 
no rule of international law which forbids 
the government of one state from rendering 
assistance to the established govern- 
ment of another state with a view to en- 
abling it to suppress an insurrection against 
its authority .... If assistance is rendered to 
the legitimate government it is not a case 
of unlawful intervention as is the giving of 
assistance to rebels who are arrayed against 
its authority.” 

Garner, Question of International Law in 
the Spanish Civil War, 31, Am. J. INT'L L. 66, 
68 (1937). Professor Borchard has also taken 
the position that the recognized govern- 
ment and the rebels should not be treated 
alike. In his view international law per- 
mits military aid to the recognized govern- 
ment but it. requires that revolution- 
ists receive no aid or comfort. Borch- 
ard, “Neutrality” and Civil Wars, 31 Am. J. 
INT'L L. 304, 306 (1937). Writing of the 
Spanish Civil War, Professor O’Rourke 
states: 

“Until an insurrection has achieved the 
status of belligerency, it would seem, there- 
fore, that the established government may 
expect partial treatment from third powers. 
Non-intervention, which treats both Com- 
batants impartially, amounts to neutrality. 
While one appreciates the diplomatic dilem- 
ma which gave birth to the policy, unless a 
recognition of belligerency was implicit in 
the move, non-intervention is legally in- 
correct,” 

O'Rourke, Recognition of Belligerency and 
the Spanish War, 31 Am. J. INT'L. L. 398, 410 
(1937). 

Garner further notes that the Institute of 
International Law determined that: 

“Among the obligations of foreign Powers 
in respect to the legitimate government is 
the duty ‘not to furnish to the insurgents 
either arms, munitions, military supplies or 
financial aid’ or to ‘allow a hostile military 
expedition against an estabilshed and recog- 
nized government to be organized within 
their domains.” 

Garner also points out that: “. . among 
the jurists who supported the resolutions 
were Holland, Westlake, Rolin-Joequemyns, 
Pierantoni, Brusa, Renault and Von Bar. 
This also appears to be the view of all repu- 
table text-writers who have discussed the 
subject, among whom may be mentioned 
Rougier, Hyde, Oppenheim, Weiose, Ferand- 
Giraud, Fiore and La Pradelle.” 

Garner, 31 Am. J. INT'L. L. 66, 68 (1937). 

Professor Friedmann has indicated that 
this seems to be the prevailing view. He 
states: “What is probably still the prevailing 
view is that the incumbent government, but 
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fore even if the Viet-Cong were purely in- 
digenous to the R.V.N., received no outside 
assistance, and were considered to have at- 
tained the status of belligerency, there is 
still authority that the United States assist- 
ance to the Republic of Viet Nam would be 
lawful. 
The e ee: however, not only receive 
outside assistance but do not meet the re- 
quirements of belligerency, which are said to 
include some stability of control over terri- 
tory and people, the maintenance of an estab- 
lished government, and observance of the 
rules of war. Greenspan notes, for example, 
that to be considered belligerents the oppo- 
nents of the recognized government must ob- 
serve the rules of war2® The Viet-Cong, 
though, have repeatedly broken the laws of 
warfare. Many of these violations take the 
form of acts of terrorism directed against 
the civilian population, including village of- 
ficials, school teachers and ordinary farm 
laborers2™ The rising tempo of terrorism is 


not the insurgents, has the right to ask for 
assistance from foreign governments, at least 
as long as insurgents are not recognized as 
‘belligerents’ or ‘insurgents.’" Friedmann, 
Intervention, Civil War and the Role of In- 
ternational Law, 1965 PROCEEDINGS, Am. Soc. 
or INT'L. Law 67, 72. 

Garner takes the position that even recog- 
nition of belligerency of the rebels does not 
permit states to render military aid to the 
rebels. 31 Am. J. INT'L. L. 66, 68-70 (1937). 

As has already been noted, Vattel seems 
to have taken the position that either side 
can be lawfully aided in a civil war context, 
although it may be doubtful whether the 
rebels may be aided prior to belligerency. 
See note 170, supra. 

A minority of commentators, which ap- 
parently consists principally of Quincy 
Wright and Sir William Hall, seem to 
espouse the view that the mere existence of 
a rebellion of which the outcome is uncer- 
tain is sufficient to make the recognized 
government incompetent to ask for mili- 
tary assistance from another state. See 
Wright, United States Intervention in the 
Lebanon, 58 Am. J. INT'L. L. 112, 121-122 
(1959); HALL, A TREATISE ON INTERNATIONAL 
Law, $94, p. 347 8th ed. 1924). Hall, how- 
ever, would not seem to apply this doctrine 
to situations where the military opposition 


He 
assistance which is designed to check inter- 
vention in the affairs of the assisted state by 
a third state. He notes that: “Interven- 
tions which have for their object to check 
illegal intervention by another state are 
based upon the principle that a state is at 
liberty to oppose the commission of any 
—— AETS E o IRW 1a rone Be 
further states that: “It has already 
aeons seen that the existence of a right 
to oppose acts contrary to law, and to 
use force for the purpose when infractions 
are sufficiently serious, is a necessary condi- 
tion of the existence of efficient interna- 
tional law.” Id. $92, at 341-42. 
Therefore, in situations in which the rebels 
are unlawfully receiving external military 
assistance and direction the authorities are 


WARFARE 18-19 (1959). 

% See Id. at 170-171 for a discussion of 
Article 33, Geneva Convention IV, 1949 pro- 
hibiting reprisals against the civilian popula- 
tion. At 155-156 Greenspan indicates that 
such conventions are considered to embody 
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indicated by this statement made by Bernard 
Fall: 


“Statistics now began to pile up inexor- 
ably: 452 village chiefs were lost by South 
Viet Nam in 1957-58. By January, 1960 they 
were being lost at the rate of fifteen a week. 
On May 25, 1961, President Kennedy told 
Congress that minor officials were being 
killed in Viet Nam at the rate of 4,000 a 
year: eleven a day. In 1964, over 1,500 small 
Officials were lost, and over 400 during the 
first four months of 1965.” 182 

School teachers, whose job was to prepare 
the people for self-government, were among 
the most frequent victims. A typical ex- 
ample of Viet-Cong activities directed against 
civilians engaged in such pursuits as growing 
food is the recent killing by a Viet-Cong 
mine of 54 farm workers riding in civilian 
buses. It would seem that just with re- 
spect to this element alone, the Viet-Cong 
are far from having achieved a belligerent 
status. Moreover, the status of belligerency, 
as historically understood, grows out of in- 
ternal revolt. Here, however, there is sub- 
stantial evidence, noted above, that the Viet- 
Cong receive significant direction and control 
from the D.R.V., and that there was signifi- 
cant initiation of the conflict from the D.R.V. 

In summary, customary international law 
affirms the right of the Republic of Viet Nam 
to request defensive aid and the right of the 
United States to grant such aid. The United 
States was invited in by the widely recog- 
nized government of the R.V.N. No succes- 
sor government has asked us to leave. In 
fact, the present Chief of State, as well as 
civilian leaders opposed to the present gov- 
ernment, have recently reaffirmed their de- 
sire for continued United States assistance. 


customary law and are considered binding on 
non-signatories. The rules of the conven- 
tions, being declaratory of customary law, 
would thus be relevant in determining 
whether or not the insurgents have gained 
belligerent status. 

With respect to the laws of war it might 
also be pointed out that the attempts of the 
International Red Cross to enforce the rights 
of American prisoners of war to send and re- 
ceive mail have been rebuffed by the D.R.V. 
The D.R.V., though a signatory to the rele- 
vant convention, has characterized its Amer- 
ican captives as “war criminals” and not 
POW’'s. Moreover, the N.L.F. does not con- 
sider itself bound by these conventions. See 
N.Y. Times, May 7, 1966, p. 3, col. 5. The ex- 
plicit denials by the N.LF. that the rules of 
customary law embodied in these conven- 
tions apply to it, are another indication that 
the N.L.F. can not be considered to have 
gained belligerent status. For a discussion 
and quotation of the relevent articles, ar- 
ticles 69-74 of Geneva Convention III. 1949 
on POW's see GREENSPAN, supra note 180, at 
126-128. See also the discussion in note 303 
infra. 

™ Raskin & FALL, Vret-Nam READER 257 
(Vintage ed. 1965). 

* In a recent article Senator EDWARD Ken. 
neY stated that “school teachers have been 
the prime targets of terrorism” conducted by 
the Viet-Cong. See Hearings on S. 2793 
Before the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 89th Cong., 2nd Sess., pt. 1, at 109- 
110 (1966). Senator KENNEDY further noted 
that in 1965 alone over 11,000 civil servants— 
a high proportion of them teachers—were 
killed, abducted or wounded by the Vietcong. 


1% Time, 32 (Feb. 25, 1966). 

185 See Joint Communique, Chiefs of State 
R.VN. and U.S., part III, par. 9 and part IV, 
in N.Y. Times, Feb. 9, 1966, p. 14, col. 8. See 
also the statement by Thich Tri Quang at 
note 125 supra. 
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The Right of Collective Self-Defense Under 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
Authorizes United States Military As- 
sistance 
The right under customary international 

law of one nation to assist another in de- 

fense against on is reaffirmed by Arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter which 
takes ce of the “inherent” right of 
individual and “collective self-def * Sev- 
eral distinguished scholars believe that the 
phrase “collective self-defense” used in the 

Charter not only reaffirms the right of self- 

defense but in at least one sense expands it. 

Lauterpacht has stated the principle as 

follows: 

“It will be noted that, in a sense art. 51 
enlarges the right of self-defense as usually 
understood and the corresponding right of 
resort to force by authorizing both individual 
and collective self-defense. This means that 
a member of the United Nations is permitted 
to have recourse to action in self-defense not 
only when it is itself the object of armed 
attack, but also when such attack is directed 
against any other state or states whose safety 
and independence are deemed vital to the 
safety and independence of the state thus 
resisting or participating in forcible resist- 
ance to the aggressor.” + 

McNair is in substantial agreement when 
he says. . . the phrase individual or col- 
lective self-defense leaves something to be 
desired, but its significance lies in the fact 
that it enlarges the right of self-defense by 
authorizing and legalizing collective ac- 


tion .. ."18 


Coliective Self-Defense May Be by Non- 
Contiguous States 

The origins of Article 51 of the Charter 
as well as the practice of states under that 
article indicate that states which are not 
geographically contiguous may assist each 
other by collective self-defense. The origins 
of the article at the San Francisco confer- 
ence creating the United Nations indicate 
that those who adopted it had in mind mu- 
tual defense acts by states which were not 
contiguous as well as those which were. In 
the debates concerning the term “collective 
self-defense” an exchange occurred between 
the representatives of the USSR and the 
United Kingdom. The two representatives 
indicated agreement on two significant 
points. First, they agreed that the term 
extended to “agreements such as the Anglo- 
Soviet and French-Soviet pacts’** Sec- 
ondly, they agreed that such agreements were 
“clearly not regional pacts“ e No dissent 


TI OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL Law 155 
(7th ed. Lauterpacht 1952). 

*. McNam, Law or Treatres 579 (1961) 
(emphasis added). 

14817 UN. CI. O. 396. 

339 Ibid. The mistaken belief that Art. 51 
permits collective self-defence only by con- 
tiguous states may stem from the fact that 
for a time prior to the adoption of the U.N. 
Charter the San Francisco Conference la- 
belied the article which eventually became 
Art. 51 as Art. 52. Article 52 finally became 
the number given to an entirely different 
article which deals with regional arrange- 
ments. See 17 U.N.C.LO. 492, which records 
what finally became Art. 51 as being Art. 52 
of the skeleton charter. 

Not only is geographical proximity not a 
pre-requisite for membership in regional de- 
fense organizations under Article 51 of the 
Charter, but neither are cultural, historic, 
linguistic or spiritual ties necessary. At the 
San Francisco Conference, an Egyptian pro- 
posal to include such ties as necessary ele- 
ments in the definition of regional arrange- 
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from this view is recorded in a meeting that 
included representatives from countries 
widely varying in their ranks in the world’s 
power spectrum. 

The practice of states under Article 51 
had indicated that geographical contiguity 
of the parties is not a requirement of col- 
lective self-defense. For example, Denmark 
and Greece, widely separated countries, are 
both parties of NATO.” This alliance has 
existed for 17 years without having been 
regarded as illegal for lack of contiguity and 
historical or ethnic ties of some party states. 
Another example of a defense pact concluded 
between non-contiguous countries is the 
Baghdad (now CENTO) Pact which at one 
time included Iraq and Great Britain who 
were hardly next door neighbors. 
Collective Self-Defense Does Not Require 

Prior Secur’*~ Council Approval 

Three factors combine to demonstrate that 
collective self-defense may be taken without 
prior authorization of the Security Council. 
They are: (1) the wording of Article 51 it- 
self, (2) the origins of Article 51 as seen at 
the San Francisco conference, and (3) the 
practice of states subsequent to adoption of 
Article 51. This section will take up “hese 
factors one at a time. 


ments was defeated in Committee III/4 by 
a vote of 29 to5 See 12 UN. C. I. O. 701-02. 

The defeated proposal stated: 

“There shall be considered as regional ar- 
rangements organizations of a permanent na- 
ture grouping in a given geographical area 
several countries which, by reason of their 
proximity, community of interest or cultural 
ties, linguistic, historic or spiritual affinities, 
make themselves jointly responsible for the 
peaceful settlement of any disputes which 
may arise between them and for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in their region 
as well as for the safeguarding of their in- 
terest and development of their economic 
and cultural relations.” 

12 U.N.C.I.O. 850. In the debates prior to 
the defeat of the Egyptian proposal the dele- 
gate of the United States stated: 

“While the language submitted by the 
delegate of Egypt clearly defined obvious 
legitimate and eligible factors for a regional 
arrangement, it was probable that it failed 
to cover all the situations which might be 
embraced by regional arrangements.” 

12 U.N.C.I.O. 701. 

Without taking note of these United Na- 
tions records or citing any authority for the 
proposition the Memorandum of Law of Law- 
yers Committee on American Policy toward 
Vietnam states that: 

“The concept that the United States—a 
country separated by oceans and thousands 
of miles from southeast Asia and bereft of 
any historical or ethnic connection with the 
peoples of southeast Asia—could validly be 
considered a member of a regional system im- 
planted in southeast Asia is utterly alien to 
the regional systems envisaged in the char- 
ter. » 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 9, 1966, pp. 
2665, 2667-2668. The prevailing evidence 
clearly indicates that there are no such re- 
strictions on regional defensive organizations 
under Article 51 of the Charter. In any event, 
it is generally accepted that any assistance 
to a state engaged in lawful self-defense is 
authorized pursuant to Article 51 whether 
or not such assistance is pursuant to action 
under a regional system. 

3” For the text of the NATO Treaty of April 
4, 1949, see TIAS 1964, 63 Stat. 2241. 

m Accession of the U.K. to the Pact of 
Mutual Cooperation Between Turkey and 
Iraq Signed at Baghdad on Feb. 24, 1955 
(Miscellaneous No, 5 [1955], Command Paper 
9429). 
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1. The terms of Article 51. Article 51 
states: 

“Nothing in the present charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual and 
collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a member of the United Na- 
tions until the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. Measures taken 
by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present 
charter to take at any time such action as 
it deems necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” 

The use of the term “inherent” is signifi- 
cant. The inherent right of self-defense 
under customary international law was not 
limited by a requirement that prior approval 
be obtained from a central mechanism, 
The use of the term “inherent” can be taken 
to mean that the Charter reaffirms the lack 
of such prior restraint. It is also significant 
that the requirement for prior Security 
Council authorization appears in a different 
chapter (VIII) from the one (VII) in which 
Article 51 is found and that requirement 
does not refer to collective self-defense but 
rather to chapter VIII “enforcement” action. 
In addition, the use of the phrase “until the 
Security Council has taken measures” indi- 
cates that action may be taken before the 


Security Council acts. 


2. The origins of Article 51. The diplo- 
matic negotiations at the San Francisco con- 
ference which established the United Na- 
tions indicate that the very reason for the 
insertion of Article 51 was a desire to avoid 
the necessity of obtaining prior approval of 
the Security Council for collective self-de- 
fense. Several of the Latin American dele- 
gations were afraid that their ability to take 
collective defensive measures could be de- 
stroyed by a big-power veto in the Security 
Council. Article 51 was therefore inserted 
in order to avoid the possibility that a major 
power could render other states legally de- 
fenseless without the ability to take action 
on their own or receive aid from the Council. 
It should be recalled at this point that the 
right of collective self-defense expressed by 
Article 51 applies to both non-regional and 
regional defensive action and is not limited 
to the right of the Latin American coun- 
tries, 

The record of the debates in the Senate on 
the advice and consent to the ratification of 
the SEATO treaty indicate that the Senate 
was also acting pursuant to the understand- 
ing that Article 51 collective defense action 
did not require prior Security Council ap- 
Proval. 

3. The practice of states under Article 51. 
The practice of states as indicated by a suc- 
cession of mutual defense pacts entered into 
subsequent to the adoption of the Charter 
indicates that in the opinion of the parties 
prior approval by the Security Council of de- 
fensive action is not required. Each of these 

ents makes direct reference to Article 
51 of the Charter and interprets that provi- 
sion in the manner that its terms clearly de- 
mand i.e, that initial action may be taken by 
the aggrieved party and its allies and that 
such action may continue until it is effec- 
tively replaced by Security Council meas- 
ures. In order that it may be seen that such 
an interpretation is widely shared even by 


e RUSSELL & MUTHER, A HISTORY OF THE 
UNrrED Nations, 668-713 (1958). 

1 17 U.N.C.LO. 396. 

wi The Senate’s concept of the relation be- 
tween Article 51 self-defence action and the 
Security Council is discussed below in the 
section of this article dealing with SEATO, 
See note 202 infra. 
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non-Western nations, the first example 
quoted will be the Warsaw Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance of 
1955 signed by the Soviet Union, Albania, 
Bulgaria, The Hungarian People’s Republic, 
The German Democratic Republic, The Polish 
People’s Republic, The Romanian People’s 
Republic, and the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Article 4 of the Treaty provides: 

“In the event of armed attack in Europe 
on one or more of the Parties to the Treaty by 
any state or group of states, each of the 
Parties in the Treaty, in the exercise of its 
right to individual or collective self-defense 
in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization, shall 
immediately, either individually or in agree- 
ment with other Parties to the Treaty, come 
to the assistance of the state or states at- 
tacked with all such means as it deems nec- 
essary including armed force. The Parties 
to the Treaty shall immediately consult con- 
cerning the necessary measures to be taken 
by them jointly in order to restore and main- 
tain international peace and security. Meas- 
ures taken on the basis of this article shall 
be reported to the Security Council in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations Organization. These 
measures shall be discontinued immediately 
the Security Council adopts the necessary 
measures to restore and maintain peace and 
security.” 15 

Moreover, such an interpretation of Article 
51 is not confined to the principal capital 
exporting powers. A quotation from the 
Joint Defense and Economic Cooperation 
Treaty (1950) of the Arab League concluded 
between Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, the Lebanese Republic, Egypt, and 
Yemen demonstrates this. Article 2 of that 
Treaty provides that: 

“The Contracting States consider any [act 
of] armed aggression made against any one 
or more of them or their armed forces, to 
be directed against them all, Therefore, in 
accordance with the right of self-defense 
individually and collectively they undertake 
to go without delay to the aid of the state 
or states against which such an act of ag- 
gression is made, and immediately to take, 
individually and collectively, all steps avail- 
able, including the use of armed force, to 
repel aggression and restore security and 
peace. In conformity with Article 6 of the 
Arab League Pact and Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, the Arab League Council 
and U.N. Security Council shall be notified 
of such an act of aggression and the means 
and procedure taken to check it.” ™ 

Ruth Lawson summarizes the relationship 
of collective defense organizations to the 
Security Council as follows: 

“The relationship of contemporary regional 
and global organizations is worthy of spe- 
cial comment. The collective defense orga- 
nizations based on the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Rio, Manila, Baghdad, and Warsaw 
pacts are ultimately grounded in Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter, which with 
notable prescience legitimized collective de- 
fense against armed attack without Security 
Council authorization.” 1% 


™ For complete text see Disarmament and 
Security: A Collection of Documents 1919- 
1955, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 551 (1956), here- 
inafter cited as Disarmament and Security. 

Id. at 622 ff. 

1” LAWSON, INTERNATIONAL REGIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION VI (1962). 

That collective defense action under Ar- 
ticle 51 is entirely different from “enforce- 
ment action” which under article 52 can be 
taken only with prior Security Council ap- 
proval is indicated by Kunz. He states: 

“As in municipal law, self-defense under 
Art. 51 is not a procedure to enforce the 
law, is not designed to punish the aggressor 
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U.N. Members May Act in the Collective 
Self-Defense of Non-Members 


The practice of states since the signing of 
the Charter has indicated that it is the 
genuine expectation of the World Com- 
munity that United Nations member states 
may conclude collective defense arrange- 
ments with non-members. At the time of 
the conclusion of the NATO Treaty two of 
the parties, Italy and Portugal were not 
members.“ Kelsen states: . . according 
to an almost generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of Article 51 of the right of collective 
self-defense may also be exercised in case 
of an armed attack against a non-member 
state.“ Apparently no international law 
scholar has ever seriously suggested that the 
United Nations Charter prohibits the right 
of self-defense of non-members or of the 
right of members to assist in the collective 
self-defense of non-members. 

The various arrangements made between 
the United States and the Republic of Viet 
Nam amount to a collective self-defense re- 
quest. These arrangements are composed of 
such acts as the exchange of letters between 
President Eisenhower and Premier Diem, 
and President Thieu’s recent reaffirmation 
of the desire for United States assistance.“ 
The close interaction between the two gov- 
ernments as demonstrated at the recent Hon- 
olulu conference is a further indication of 
this collective defense arrangement. 


SEATO Regional Defense Agreement Is Based 
on Article 51 and Covers the R.V.N. 


The institutional framework of the United 
States military assistance to the Republic 


or to obtain indemnities, is not an enforce- 
ment action by the United Nations, but 
serves primarily to repel an illegal armed 
attack.” 

See Kunz, Individual and Collective Self- 
Defense in Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 41 Am. J. INT'L. L. 872, 876 
(1947). From this it would seem that Article 
52 “enforcement action” is action by the 
United Nations, through its own forces or 
those of a regional agency to which it has 
delegated authority to enforce international 
law concerning aggression or to take other 
action collectively authorized by the United 
Nations. Prior approval of the Security 
Council is required before a regional body 
can take such “enforcement action” on be- 
half of the world organization. Prior ap- 
proval is not required, however, before a na- 
tion or group of nations can act in collec- 
tive defense pursuant to Article 51, whether 
acting under a regional arrangement or not. 

1% KELSEN, Op. cit. supra note 169, at 128. 

3” Id. at 88. Waldock, in speaking of the 
interpretation that Article 51 does not permit 
U.N. Members to act in defense of non-mem- 
bers states. . . we know this interpreta- 
tion of the words was completely rejected by 
the United Nations with respect to the in- 
vasion of South Korea.” See, Brrerty, Law 
oF Nations 305 (6th ed. Waldock 1963). 

Without noting Kelsen and Waldock, in 
fact, without citing any authority, the 
Memorandum of Law of Lawyers Committee 
on American Policy Toward Vietnam implies 
that because Article 51 speaks of an armed 
attack against a member of the United Na- 
tions,” that “neither the right of individual 
nor. . collective self-defense can be- 
come operative“ with respect to the R.V.N., 
a non-member of the United Nations. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 9, 1966, pp. 2665, 
2667. The authority is clearly against such 
an interpretation. And as a policy question 
such an interpretation makes even less sense. 
It would mean, for example, that the People’s 
Republic of China would have no right to 
individual or collective self-defense. 

N. VT. Times, Feb. 7, 1966, p. 3, col. 2. See 
also note 185 supra. 
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of Viet Nam is provided by the SEATO re- 
gional defense agreement u which is firmly 
rooted in Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter which expanded the concept of self- 
defense to provide for such collective ar- 
rangements. Senator MANSFIELD, a member 
of the United States delegation to the con- 
ference which established SEATO, made clear 
the relation of SEATO to Article 51 when he 
told the Senate that: 

“The Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty is consistent with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. The treaty 
would come under the provisions of Article 
51, providing that nothing contained in the 
United Nations Charter shall deprive one of 
the states from the individual or collective 
right of self-defense.” * 

Senator MANsFIELD further noted in the 
same speech that measures taken under 
Article 51 “do not need prior approval of 
the Security Council...” 

The legal structure created by this agree- 
ment is composed of two strands: (a) the 
umbrella of protection extended by the 
treaty to the Republic of Viet Nam and 
(b) repeated action on the part of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam indicating acceptance of 
this protection. 

The SEATO Treaty was concluded in Sep- 
tember 1954 by Thailand, the Philippines, 
Australia, Pakistan, France, New Zealand, 
Great Britain and the United States.“ The 
primary purpose of the treaty was to ‘insure 
self-determination of the peoples of South- 
east Asia by insuring the territorial and 
political integrity of the states into which 
they were organized. While Viet Nam was 
not a party to the treaty the free territory 
under the jurisdiction of the State of Viet 
Nam was designated by the parties as a 
protocol state as to which the treaties’ pro- 
tection against aggression extended. Such 
protection was not intended by the parties 
to the agreement to be forced on Viet Nam 
or any other protocol state. Article 4(3) 
states, “It is understood that no action on 
the territory of any state designated by 
unanimous agreement [as a protocol state] 
or on territory so designated shall be taken 
except at the invitation or with the consent 
of the government concerned.“ “ The Re- 
public of Viet Nam has consented to the 
over-all protection of the Treaty and has re- 
quested the particular defensive assistance 
currently being rendered by several parties 
to the Treaty. A treaty may confer a benefit, 
on a country not a party, if the parties to 
the treaty are clear and unequivocal as to 
their intention to confer such a benefit. 
The parties to the SEATO Treaty made their 
intention to confer the benefit clear and the 
Republic of Viet Nam made clear its accept- 
ance. In 1957 a joint declaration was issued 
by President Eisenhower and President Diem 
of the Republic of Viet Nam. In this state- 
ment specific recognition was given to the 
application of the SEATO Treaty to the Re- 
public of Viet Nam. Because of the im- 


The text of the SEATO Treaty may be 
found in Background Information Relating 
to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate 
62 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, pt. 1, 
p. 1055. 

= See the Protocol to the SEATO treaty 
in Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Commitee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 66 
(Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

d. at 62, 65. 

= See Preamble to the SEATO treaty, Id. 
at 62. 

See the Protocol to the SEATO treaty, 
Id. at 66. 

w Id. at 63. 

* BRIGGS. Law or NATIONS 871 (1952). 
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portance of this statement as an indication 
of the Republic of Viet Nam's approval of 
the SEATO shield of protection the two final 

hs of the declaration will in large 
part be quoted: 

“President Eisenhower and President Ngo 
Dinh Diem noted . . the large buildup of 
Vietnamese communist military forces in 
North Vietnam during the past 2½ years, 
the harsh suppression of the revolts of the 
people of North Vietnam in seeking liberty, 
and their increasing hardships.... In par- 
ticular they agreed that the continued mili- 
tary buildup of the Chinese Communists, 
their refusal to renounce the use of force, 
and their unwillingness to subscribe to stand- 
ards of conduct of civilized nations con- 
stitute a continuing threat to the safety of 
all free nations in Asia. To counter this 
threat, President Ngo Dinh Diem indicated 
his strong desire and his efforts to seek closer 
cooperation with the free countries of Asia. 

“Noting that the Republic of Vietnam is 
covered by Article IV of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, President Eisen- 
hower and President Ngo Dinh Diem agreed 
that aggression or subversion threatening 
the political independence of the Republic 
of Vietnam would be considered as endan- 
gering peace and stability. The just settle- 
ment of problems of the area by peaceful and 
legitimate means within the framework of 
the United Nations Charter will continue to 
be the mutual concern of both governments. 


Finally, President Eisenhower and President 


Ngo Dinh Diem expressed the desire and de- 
termination of the two governments to co- 
operate closely together for freedom and in- 
dependence in the world,” = 

The SEATO treaty has proved to be more 
than an abstract framework within which 
to discuss the theory of collective self-de- 
fense. Since the SEATO Council contains 
several Southeast Asian nations among its 
members, it is one of the better suited delib- 
erative bodies of the World Community to 
judge aggression and its effects on self-deter- 
mination of the peoples of that area. As 
has been mentioned previously, the Council 
has on two occasions, 1964 and 1965, ad- 
judged that aggression was being committed 
by North Vietnam against the Republic of 
Viet Nam. This regional finding has been 
effectuated by military support on the part 
of a majority of the countries composing 
SEATO. Combat troops have been contrib- 
uted by Australia and New Zealand, Thai- 
land has given support by permitting its ter- 
ritory to be used as the site of air bases for 
supporting operations against aggression 
aimed at the R.V.N. The Philippines has in- 
dicated that it will dispatch some 2,000 sup- 
port troops. It should be noted that an- 
other Asian country, South Korea, though 
not a party to the SEATO Treaty has con- 
tributed some 20,000 combat and support 
troops for the collective defense effort and 
has recently indicated that it will double this 
amount. 

In summary, the SEATO treaty has at least 
the following bearing on the legality of mili- 


= Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 73- 
74 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

no See notes 137-38 supra. The decision to 
render military asistance to the R.V.N. pur- 
suant to SEATO can be validly made by in- 
dividual members as well as by the SEATO 
Council as such. Ruth Lawson notes that 
under both the SEATO and NATO treaties 
the commitment to act in event of 
armed attack is a matter for unilateral de- 
cision * * * LAWSON, INTERNATIONAL RE- 
GIONAL ORGANIZATION 276 (1962). 

m New Haven Register, April 11, 1966, p. 
1, col. 5. 

=: N.Y. Times, March 1, 1966, p. 7, col. 1, 
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tary assistance to the Republic of Viet Nam: 
It creates an international body to some ex- 
tent capable of making a determination as 
to the existence of aggression against area 
countries; by extending its protection to the 
Republic of Viet Nam it recognized that that 
country was the potential object of aggres- 
sion; the R.V.N. completed the institutional 
structure for its defense by explicitly ac- 
quiescing in the SEATO protection; the 
SEATO Council has explicitly determined on 
two occasions the existence of external 
aggression from North Viet Nam against the 
R.V.N.; the terms of the treaty (Art. IV) per- 
mit defensive assistance to protected coun- 
tries upon request; and such request was 
made by the Republic of Viet Nam to which 
a majority of the SEATO states are rendering 
some assistance. 

These determinations and actions indi- 
cate that in the opinion of the assisting 
SEATO parties the Republic of Viet Nam 
was competent to make a request for mill- 
tary assistance and that the request was 
proper. 

The Fundamental Principle of Self-Deter- 
mination 

The principles of customary international 
law and Articles 51 collective self-defense are 
but separate manifestations of a larger prin- 
ciple; self-determination. Taken separately 
each of the principles discussed appears to 
furnish legal support for the United States 
presence in the R.V.N. Their cumulative 
effect is seen in the principle of self-deter- 
mination. This principle would seem to re- 
quire that if there are ambiguities in 
customary international law and the United 
Nations Charter, they should be interpreted 
in a way to promote the genuine freedom 
of choice of the Republic of Viet Nam to de- 
termine its own form of government and 
society. 

The right of self-determination has fre- 
quently found expression in the practice of 
the United Nations. One example that is 
conspicuously relevant to the Viet Nam situa- 
tion is the United Nation’s treatment of the 
crisis confronting Greece immediately after 
the Second World War. In that crisis mili- 
tary assistance was rendered to the Greek 
government by the United States and Great 
Britain to oppose rebels who had been re- 
ceiving arms, ammunition, other military as- 
sistance and sanctuary from the communist 
governments of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslavia. Far from condemning the actions 
of the United States and Great Britain, the 
United Nations gave effect to the principle of 
self-determination by moting that a con- 
tinuation of the action of Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia “constitutes a threat to the 
political independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Greece and to peace in the Balkans 
and that the conduct of Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia had been inconsistent with 
the and principles of the charter of 
the United Nations...” %3 

This principle of self-determination would 
also seem to require that the United States 
continue to examine its policies in Viet Nam 
to ensure that alternatives are effectuated 
which maximize the genuine freedom of 
choice of the people of the Republic of Viet 
Nam. 


XI, THE UNITED STATES ACTIVITIES IN VIET NAM 
ARE LAWFUL 
A. The Defensive Use of the Military Instru- 
ment by the United States and the Re- 
public of Viet Nam Was Necessary 
Under international law there are two re- 
quirements for the use of the military in- 


strument in lawful self-defense, necessity 
and proportionality." The first of these re- 


m General Assembly Resolution 193 (111) 
para. 3, supra note 152. 

su McDovucan & FELICIANO, LAW AND MINI- 
MUM WORLD PUBLIC ORDER 217-218 (1961). 
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quirements of lawful self-defense, necessity, 

has clearly been met; the factual basis has 

been discussed in the preceding sections. 

Armed attack launched from and by the 
DR. V., civil strife fomented by the D.R.V., 
acts of terrorism inspired by the D.R.V., and 
cease-fire violations committed by the D.R.V, 
are acts directed at the Republic of Viet 
Nam's territorial and political integrity. 
Such acts created a situation of overwhelm- 
ing necessity under either traditional tnter- 
national law standards or the United Na- 
tions Charter for a limited military response 
in self-defense directed at interdicting the 
aggression from the D.R.V. Many of the 
International Control Commission findings 
and other evidence demonstrating the neces- 
sity for use of the military instrument 
against the D.R.V. indicate that an armed 
attack occurred as early as the period from 
1959 to 1962 or even earlier and was ac- 
celerated thereafter. The bombing of the 
D.R.V. did not begin until February 1965. 
This time lag between attack and response 
indicates that according to still another cri- 
terion, time, the D.R.V. is an aggressor in 
its actions against the R.V.N. 

The second requirement of lawful self-de- 
fense, proportionality of the response, has 
also been met. 

B. The Defensive Use of the Military In- 
strument by the United States and the 
Republic of Viet Nam Is Proportional 
The military response of the United States 

and the Republic of Viet Nam has been 
aimed at interdicting the D.R.V. aggression 
against the R.V.N. and has been carefully 
limited to those resources of the D.R.V. which 
contribute to that aggression. 

This is most clearly demonstrated as to 
the bombing of the D.R.V. by Secretary 
of Defense McNamara’s account of how the 
targets were selected with that objective 
in mind: 

“The airstrikes have been carefully lim- 
ited to military targets, primarily to in- 
filtration targets, to transit points, to bar- 
racks, to supply depots, to ammunition de- 
pots, to route of communication, all feeding 
the infiltration line from North Viet Nam 
into Laos and then into South Viet Nam. 

“More recently there have been added 
to this target system railroads, highways, 
and bridges which are the foundation of the 
infiltration routes. 

“The primary emphasis has been placed 
upon the routes south of 20 degrees north. 
... Hanoi is at about the 21st parallel. 
.. Our strikes are concentrated on the 
lines of communication running south and 
east and west, south of 20 degrees. 

“The basic objective of the strikes has 
been to inhibit, to reduce, to deflect, the 
movement southward of men and material. 
We have sought to deny them the use of 
their primary lines of communication and 
to force dependence on an inadequate sec- 
ondary road system and inadequate means 
of support. 

“The strikes have been designed to in- 
crease the dependence on an already over- 
burdened road transport system by 3 
the use of the rail lines in the South. 
summary, our objectives have been to AB 
them off the rails onto the highways and off 
the highways onto their feet. 

“These carefully controlled rail strikes 
will continue as necessary to impede the in- 


“There is * * * increasing recognition 
that the requirements of necessity and pro- 
portionality as ancillary prescriptions (in 
slightly lower-order geeralization) of the 
basic community policy prohibiting change 
by violence, can ultimately be subjected only 
to that most comprehensive and fundamen- 
tal test of all law, reasonableness in particu- 
lar context.” 

Id. at 218. 
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filtration and to persuade the North Viet- 
namese leadership that their aggression 
the South will not succeed. 

“Q. Mr. Secretary, what efforts are made 
to avoid killing civilians in our airstrikes? 

“A. Each target is chosen after a very care- 
ful review of all reconnaissance photographs. 
We have carried out very complete recon- 
naissance of this entire area. Each target 
is chosen after careful review of reconnais- 
sance photographs to insure that it is iso- 
lated and separate and apart from urban 
population or civilian population areas.” %5 

The proportionality of the airstrikes is in- 
dicated not only by the limited nature of 
the targets but also by the manner in which 
the airstrikes have been used to serve the 
diplomatic objective: a negotiated settle- 
ment. The bombing has been stopped twice: 
once for approximately a week and again for 
37 days. Both pauses were to encourage 
the D.R.V. to negotiate. Both peace over- 
tures were substantially disregarded by the 
D.R.V 27 

The ground operations conducted by the 
United States and the Republic of Viet Nam 
also conform to the requirements of propor- 
tionality. This is true both as to the number 
of the troops involved and the nature of the 
operations. 

In a recent address at Yale University, 
Bernard Fall noted that the optimum ratio 
of counter-guerrilla troops to guerrillas is 
10 or 15 to 1 Occasionally an even higher 
percentage is necessary. In Malaya the per- 
centage was 55 to 1 According to Fall, the 
recent figures indicate that the ratio of 
United States-R.V.N, troops to D.R.V.-Viet- 
Cong troops is approximately 314 or 4 to 
1. Such figures indicate that far from 
being excessive, the United States-Republic 
of Viet Nam troop strength could be in- 
creased several fold above current levels and 
still remain easily within the bounds of pro- 
portionality. 

The nature of the military operations con- 
ducted by the Republic of Viet Nam and the 
United States is appropriate to the exercise 
of the right of self-defense. A large num- 
ber of the military operations have been 
clearing operations designed to assert con- 
trol over Viet-Cong influenced areas and thus 
make possible a return of normal govern- 
mental supervision over these areas.“ 

tions thus conceived are directly re- 
lated to the territorial and political integrity 
of the Republic of Viet Nam. 

Other operations which deliberately seek 
out D.R.V. and Viet-Cong troops in the R.V.N. 
and engage them in battle are also appro- 
priate to the exercise of the right of self- 
defense. The legal Committee of the Inter- 
national Control Commission has found that 
a D.R.V.-Viet-Cong objective is the over- 
throw of the re Government of the 
Republic of Viet Nam. It would seem, then, 
that all operations within the R.V.N. against 
such troops, whether the troops are transient 
or hold particular territory, are appropriate 


us Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 
210-12 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

se N. T. Times, Jan. 31, 1966, p. 1, col. 8. 

ut See N.Y. Times, Jan. 31, 1966, p. 1, col. 7, 
for an announcement by Ho Chi Minh re- 
fusing offers from the U.S. for unconditional 
peace negotiations. See Secretary Rusk's 
news conference, N.Y. Times, Jan. 22, 1966, 
p. 2, cols. 3-8. See also President Johnson’s 
news confererice announcing the resumption 
of the bombing of the D.R.V., N.Y. Times, 
Feb. 1, 1966, p. 1, col. 1. 

ss Address by Bernard Fall, Yale University, 
March 3, 1966. 

z» Ibid. 

= Ibid. 


zu See Newsweek 28 (April 18, 1966). 
= Ibid. 
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measures to insure the territorial and politi- 
cal integrity of the Republic of Viet Nam, 


III. THE UNITED STATES HAS MET ITS OBLIGA- 
TIONS UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


At the conclusion of his term in February 
1966 as President of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, Akira Matsui of Japan said 
in a letter to the members of the Council 
that differences of view on the question of 
Viet Nam had “given rise to a general feeling 
that it would be inopportune for the Council 
to hold further debate at this time.” =? This 
was indicative of the unfortunate response 
to efforts on the part of the United States 
to utilize the machinery of the United Na- 
tions for seeking peace in Viet Nam. These 
efforts show full compliance by the United 
States with the requirement of Article 51 of 
the Charter that “Measures taken by mem- 
bers in self-defense shall immediately be re- 
ported to the Security Council.” They fur- 
ther show full compliance by the United 
States with the requirements of Article 33 
that settlement by peaceful diplomatic means 
be attempted of any dispute that is “likely to 
endanger international peace and security.” 
The response by the Security Council and 
U.N. officials to these efforts indicates that 
the United Nations is presently reluctant to 
exercise its prerogative under Article 36 to 
“recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustment.” Furthermore, the 
response indicates that the Security Council 
did not deem it necessary to take any action 
which under Article 51 would require a ces- 
sation of defensive action by the United 
States and the Republic of Viet Nam. These 
efforts and the response will be examined in 
detail chronologically. 

On August 2, 1964 and again on August 4, 
1964 United States ships were attacked in 
international waters by torpedo boats from 
the D.R.V. Between the first and second 
attacks the United States complied with = 
Article 33 by communicating its displeasure 
in a note to the Hanoi regime. These peace- 
ful efforts resulted in the second attack by 
the D.R.V. vessels. The United States then 
conducted a limited and measured re- 
sponse in the form of air strikes on the dock- 
ne and supporting facilities of the torpedo 

ts. 


The very next day this defensive action was 
reported to the Security Council by United 
States Ambassador Stevenson.’ This desire 
of the United States to use the peace seeking 
facilities of the United Nations sharply con- 
trasts with the attitude of the Hanoi regime. 
In a statement made on August 8, 1964 the 
Government of the D.R.V. made the following 
statement: “The Foreign Ministry of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam stresses 
that the United Nations Security Council 
has no right to examine this problem. 


z Quoted in United Nations Press Service 
Release WS/231, 4 March, 1966. 

24 Statement by U.S. Ambassador Steven- 
son to the Security Council August 5, 1964, 
in Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 
124-25 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

= Id. at 125. 

bid. 

* Id. at 124. 

28 UN. Securrry Councit Orr. Rec., 19th 
year, Supp. July, August, September 1964 
at 170 (S/5888). In contrast to this D.R.V. 
attitude, the R.V.N. communicated with the 
President of the Security Council on August 
13th & 15th, 1964, offering its full coopera- 
tion in the investigation of the incident, call- 
ing attention to the overall problem of ag- 
gression from the D.R.V., submitting several 
R.V.N. “white papers” containing factual 
evidence of that aggression to be circulated 
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The next defensive action against the 
D.R.V. was also immediately reported to the 
Security Council.” On February 7, 1965 
Hanoi controlled Viet-Cong attacked the 
United States installation at Pleiku causing 
loss of American lives. The incident was a 
calculated escalation in a context of increas- 
ing armed attack from the D.R.V. against 
the R.V.N. and United States forces advising 
in their defense. The limited and measured 
response directed at this increasing armed 
attack was aimed at the staging areas in the 
D. R. V. from which guerrillas infiltrated into 
the Republic of Viet Nam,™ and has con- 
tinued to be aimed at interdicting this armed 
attack. 

The Security Council, after having been 
clearly informed of the United States action, 
made no effort to replace United States ac- 
tion with action of its own as it had a right 
to do under Article 51. The inability of the 
United Nations to take such action was 
clearly demonstrated by Secretary-General 
U Thant at a news conference on February 
24, 1965. 

Question: . If no progress is made to- 
ward negotiations, might you feel compelled 
unilaterally to step into the breach and bring 
the matter to the Security Council?’ 

“The Secretary General: ‘I do not think 
that is a practical proposition, for reasons 
that are obvious and well known to you. The 
government of North Viet-Nam has all along 
maintained that the United Nations is not 
competent to deal with the question of Viet- 
Nam since, in its view, there is already in 
existence an international machinery estab- 
lished in 1954 in Geneva. They have all 
along maintained that position and, as you 
all know, it is a position also maintained by 
the People’s Republic of China. As far as the 
United Nations is concerned, I think the 
greatest impediment to the discussion of the 
question of Viet-Nam in one of the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations is the fact 
that more than two parties directly con- 
cerned in the question are not members of 
this organization. I therefore do not see any 
immediate prospect of useful discussion in 
the Security Council.’ ” =s 


as official Council documents, and offering to 
accredit a delegation to the Security Council 
to participate in debates on the incident. 
See The Bogus War of Liberation In South 
Vietnam 43-47 (The Republic of Vietnam, 
June 1965). 

Letter from Ambassador Stevenson to Se- 
curity Council President, Feb. 7, 1965 in 
Background Information Relating to South- 
east Asia and Vietnam, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate 149- 
151 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

* Ibid. 

Id. at 150. 

2 Press Conference, Feb. 24, 1965, quoted 
in RASKIN & FALL, THE VIET-NAM READER 263, 
at 267 (Vintage ed. 1965), and in Recent Ex- 
changes Concerning Attempts to Promote a 
Negotiated Settlement of the Conflict in 
Viet-Nam (Viet-Nam No. 3 [1965], Command 
Paper 2756), at 21. See also the July 10: 
Report From “The Times“: U Thant’s Visit 
To London. 

“U Thant declined to comment on the visit 
of Mr. Harold Davies to Hanoi, but on the 
suggestion that the United Nations should 
be involved in Vietnam he said that China 
and North Vietnam had always maintained 
that international machinery already existed 
to cope with the question of Vietnam. 

In their view.“ he said, ‘the United Na- 
tions should not, and must not, be involved 
in trying to find a peaceful solution to the 
problem.“ 

“U Thant said that he did not think, there- 
fore, that there was any immediate prospect 
of United Nations’ involvement. Primarily 
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The United States has made continuous 
efforts of the sort envisaged by Article 33, 
i.e. diplomatic attempts to bring about nego- 
tiations. Such attempts were made con- 
tinuously but were most dramatically em- 
phasized by the two pauses in the limited 
and measured bombing of the D.R.V. The 
first occurred in May 1965 after President 
Johnson’s April speech at Johns Hopkins 
University calling for unconditional nego- 
tiations.“ A further pause of 37 days took 


the question of Vietnam was, he said, linked 
more with the Geneva Agreement of 1954.” 

Id. at 109. 

= Speech of President Johnson, April 7, 
1965, at Johns Hopkins University printed 
in Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 197 
(Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

The extensive efforts of the United States, 
Britain, Canada, and a number of non- 
aligned nations to achieve a peaceful solu- 
tion pursuant to article 33 of the Charter 
through negotiation, the machinery of the 
Geneva Accords and the machinery of the 
United Nations have been consistently re- 
fused by the D.R.V., the U.S.S.R., and the 
People’s Republic of China. See the docu- 
ments contained in Recent Exchanges Con- 
cerning Attempts to Promote a Negotiated 
Settlement of the Conflict in Viet-Nam (Viet- 
Nam No. 3 [1965], Command Paper 2756). 
By way of indicative extracts: 

“Preface id. at 7: 

As will be seen from document No. 12, 
Mr. Gromyko (who visisted London at the 
invitation of Her Majesty’s Government from 
March 16 to 20) was unwilling to consider a 
joint message of an uncontroversial nature 
and said that in the prevailing circumstances 
it would be inappropriate even to discuss the 
possibility of convening an international 
conference, Much to the regret of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government, therefore, and in spite of 
repeated efforts to induce the Soviet Govern- 
ment to reconsider their attitude, subse- 
quent British efforts to promote negotiations 
on Viet-Nam have perforce been unilateral 
and their effectiveness has been greatly di- 
minished by the absence of the traditional 
cooperation 

“ ‘The story of these unilateral British ef- 
forts, together with those made by many 
other Governments and by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, is set out in 
the other documents now publishd. In spite 
of the discouraging responses from China, 
North Viet-Nam and the National Front for 
the Liberation of South Viet-Nam, Her Maj- 
esty’s Government intends to persevere 
their efforts 

February 11: Mr. Kosygin’s Visit To North 
Viet-Nam: Joint Communique (Extract) id. 
at 18. 

“The two sides unanimously declared that 
the only correct way to settle the South Viet- 
nam problem is: The USA must correctly im- 
plement the Geneva Agreements, end at 
once the aggressive war, withdraw all its 
troops, military personnel and weapons 
from South Vietnam, stop all interference 
in South Vietnam’s affairs and let the South 
Vietnamese people settle by themselves 
tĦeir internal affairs.” 

March 10: Statement by Huynh Tan Phat, 
the Leader of the Delegation of the South 
Viet-Namese Liberation Front to the Indo 
Chinese People’s Conference at Phnom Penh 
id. at 24. 

“When asked why the SVNLF supported 
the proposal for the convening of new Ge- 
neva-conferences on Laos and Cambodia and 
did not consent to hold such a conference 
on the South Vietnam question, Huynh Tan 
Phat said that every country had its specific 
conditions. [Flirst and foremost, the 
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place beginning December 24, 1965. Dur- 
ing this period U.S. diplomatic missions to 
many of the world’s states indicated the U.S. 
desire for negotiations.“ This lengthy pause 


US imperialists should withdraw all their 
troops, military personnel, arms and war 
material from South Vietnam and leave the 
South Vietnamese people to settle their own 
affairs.” 

March 15: Declaration by the Seventeen 
Non-Aligned Countries id. at 25. 

We. . make an urgent appeal to the 
parties concerned to start . . negotiations, 
as soon as possible, without posing any pre- 
condition 

March 16: Note on Contacts Between the 
Co-Chairmen id. at 28. 

“When Mr. Gromyko visited London from 
March 16-20 at the invitation of H.M. Gov- 
ernment, the question of negotiations on 
Viet-Nam was discussed in detail with him 
by the Foreign Secretary and Prime Min- 
ister. During the course of these conversa- 
tions, Mr. Gromyko rejected the idea put to 
him by the Foreign Secretary that the two 
co-Chairmen might agree on a message in 
terms sufficiently objective to be mutually 
acceptable to other members of the Confer- 
ence. He also rejected the Prime Minister's 
proposal that the two co-Chairmen should 
actually reconvene the Geneva Conference 
on Indo-China and expressed the view that, 
until what he called American aggression 
in Viet-Nam had been terminated, it would 
be inappropriate even to discuss the pos- 
sibility of calling a conference.” 

April 1: The Secretary’s Speech to the 
House of Commons (Extracts) id. at 38-40. 

“What we have had to struggle with dur- 
ing these last weeks is a situation where the 
repeated attitude of the Communist side 
was that it saw no need for negotiations or 
a conference at all. It has sometimes been 
suggested that this attitude of the Com- 
munist Powers can be blamed on us; that if 
we had been prepared to engage in phrases 
condemnatory of the United States, or to 
dissociate ourselyes from its actions, we 
should have got a better response. But I 
think that we should notice what response 
others have been getting—France, India and 
Yugoslavia. 

“The French approach glanced at, but no 
result from it; the Indian ignored and the 
People’s Daily, in Peking, saying on March 
22 of the Yugoslav initiative, ‘The Tito clique 
serves America’ and going on to say that 
President Tito had no right to express opin- 
ions about Vietnam 

“It might be said that the United States 
Government should spell out more fully 
what was required as a satisfactory assur- 
ance by North Vietnam that it was prepared 
to cease attacks on the South, or that the 
United States should describe the exact 
process through which a cease-fire might be 
reached, or that it should describe more fully 
how it pictures the future of Vietnam, for 
all these things must at some time be part 
of the discussion. 

“It is difficult for the United States to do 
this so long as there is no indication from 
the other side of its preparedness to con- 
sider a settlement on any terms. If and 
when there is a clear Indication to that effect, 
when the other side communicates in any 
form that it desires a cessation of hostil- 
ities, or considers there is room for negoti- 
ation, then the door would be open and there 
would be something which could be regarded 
as a basis for negotiation; and then the 
thoroughly sound proposition that this whole 
problem must have a political and not merely 
a military solution could become alive and 
real,” 

See footnotes 234, 235, 236, 237, on page 
15544. 
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concluded on January 31, 1966 without hav- 
ing received a favorable response from Hanoi. 
On January 28, 1966, Hanoi, in letters to the 
heads of several states, reiterated its unwill- 


April 8: Reply by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Declaration by the Seven- 
teen Non-Aligned Countries id. at 49-50. 

“We welcome the concern and interest of 
the governments participating in the dec- 
laration of March 15; just as we welcome 
any initiative aimed at bringing peace to any 
part of the world. The declaration is a con- 
structive contribution to the effort for 
peace 

“There may be many ways to this kind of 
peace. In discussion or negotiation with the 
governments concerned, in large groups or 
in small ones, in the reaffirmation of old 
agreements or their strengthening with new 
ones, 

“We have stated this position over and 
over again, to friend and foe alike. And 
we remain ready—with this purpose—for 
unconditional discussions.” 

April 8: Speech by Mr. Pham Van Dong 
(The Four Points) in North Viet-Nam (Ex- 
tracts) id. at 51. 

“It is the unswerving policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam to strictly respect the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements on Vietnam, and to correctly im- 
plement their basic provisions as embodied 
in the following points: 

I.. .. According to the Geneva Agree- 
ments, the U.S. Government must withdraw 
from South Vietnam all U.S. troops, mili- 
tary personnel and weapons of all kinds, dis- 
mantle all U.S. military bases there, cancel 
its “military alliance” with South Vietnam. 
It must end its policy of intervention and 
aggression in South Vietnam. According to 
the Geneva Agreements, the U.S. Govern- 
ment must stop its acts of war against 
North Vietnam, completely cease all en- 
croachments on the territory and sovereignty 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam 

“3. The internal affairs of South Vietnam 
must be settled by the South Vietnamese 
people themselves, in accordance with the 
programme of the South Vietnam National 
Front for Liberation, without any foreign 
interference 

“The Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam is of the view that the 
above-expounded stand is the basis for the 
soundest political settlement of the Vietnam 
problem. If this basis is recognized, favour- 
able conditions will be created for the peace- 
ful settlement of the Vietnam problem and 
it will be possible to consider the reconven- 
ing of an international conference along the 
pattern of the 1954 Geneva Conference on 
Vietnam. 

“The Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam declares that any approach 
contrary to the above stand is inappropriate; 
any approach tending to secure a U.N. inter- 
vention in the Vietnam situation is also in- 
appropriate because such approaches are 
basically at variance with the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements on Vietnam.” 

April 11: “Observer” Article in the Peking 
Peoples’ Daily Johnson's Big Swindle” (Ex- 
tracts) id. at 52-53. 

“As a matter of fact, the talk about ‘un- 
conditional discussions’ is a swindle pure and 
simple. 

“The South Viet Nam National Front for 
Liberation solemnly declared some time ago 
that ‘all negotiations with the U.S. imperial- 
ists at this moment are utterly useless if they 
still refuse to withdraw from South Viet Nam 
all their troops and all kinds of war mate- 
rials and means and those of their satellite 
countries, if they still refuse to dismantle all 
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ingness to engage in unconditional nego- 
tiations. 

On January 31, 1966 the United States 
again sought the assistance of the United 
Nations in its peace keeping efforts 


their military bases in south Viet Nam, if the 
traitors still surrender the South Vietnamese 
people’s sacred rights to independence and 
democracy to the U.S. imperalists and if the 
South Viet Nam National Front for Libera- 
tion—the only genuine representative of the 
14 million South Vietnamese people—does 
not have its decisive voice.“. 

“If the American aggressors refuse to quit 
South Viet Nam, the only road open to them 
is one of total defeat. . . We would like to 
tell the Johnson Administration: whatever 
you have done or may possibly do, the Chi- 
nese people will staunchly side with the Viet- 
namese people and fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them to the end for the complete defeat 
of the American aggressors.” 

April 12: Article in the Peking Peoples’ 
Daily “Serious Advice for U Thant” id. at 
54-55. 

“According to Western press reports, U.N. 
Secretary-General U Thant has on more than 
one occasion of late indicated his intention 
to visit China and the Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam to ‘inquire about’ what he calls 
‘the possibility of achieving a negotiated set- 
tlement in Viet Nam.“ 

“If U Thant is undertaking this activity 
in the capacity of U.N. Secretary-General, 
then we should like to tell him in all serious- 
ness to spare himself the trouble. 

“The Viet Nam question has nothing to do 
with the United Nations. The 1954 Geneva 
agreements were reached outside the United 
Nations, and the latter has no right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Viet Nam or of Indo- 
China as a whole. It is the responsibility of 
the Geneva Conference participant nations to 
uphold the Geneva Agreements, and no med- 
dling by the United Nations is called for, nor 
will it be tolerated. This is the case; it was so 
in the past, and so will it remain in the fu- 
ture.. . 

“The United Nations has never taken a 
just stand on the Viet Nam question. It has 
absolutely no say concerning a settlement of 
the south Viet Nam question 

“In short, U.N. intervention in affairs of 
Indo-China cannot be tolerated... . 

“We would like to advise U Thant: save 
yourself the trouble. There is nothing for 
the United Nations to do in Viet Nam, neither 
is it qualified to do anything there.” 

April 12: Reply by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the British Co-Chairman’s Message 
of April 2 id., at 57-58. 

„ „ „ [T]he Chinese Government hereby 
states to the British Government that in the 
present circumstances it is not suitable for 
a special representative of the British Gov- 
ernment to contact the Chinse Government 
on the problems of Viet Nam and Indo-China, 
and that he is not welcome.” 

April 14: Reply of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to the Declaration of Seventeen Non- 
Aligned Countries id. at 60. 

“The Canadian Government welcomes the 
spirit in which the appeal has been launched 
and commends the sponsoring nations for 
their initiative which reflects the anxiety of 
all responsible nations of the world over the 
deepening crisis in Vietnam and their con- 
cern for a peaceful resolution of the con- 
ict. 

Discussions or negotiations, however, re- 
quire a willingness of both sides to partici- 
pate. The Canadian Government earnestly 
hopes therefore that all the other interested 
governments will respond affirmatively to the 
appeal as a demonstration of their concern 
for peace, and that they will not hesitate to 
take up the offer of unconditional discussions 
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Ambassador Goldberg placed formally before 
the Security Council a draft resolution call- 
ing for immediate negotiations without pre- 
conditions. The draft resolution provided 
that: 


made by the President of the United States 
of America.” 

April 22: Editorial in the Peking Peoples’ 
Daily on the Declaration of the Seventeen 
Non-Aligned Countries (Extract) id. at 66-67. 

“The Viet-Namese people will never agree 
to negotiations ‘without any preconditions.’ 
They have on more than one occasion made 
clear their stand 

“Frankly speaking, the 17-Nation ‘appeal’ 
completely caters to the interests of United 
States imperialism and has become a shield 
in the hands of the Johnson Administration 
to ward off worldwide condemnation of and 
opposition to the United States crimes of 

n. 

“Why has the 17-nation ‘appeal’ catered so 
much to the needs of United States imperial- 
ism? Credit should be given to the Tito 
clique of Yugoslavia, 

“It is common knowledge that from be- 
ginning to end the document was master- 
minded and created by the Tito clique. As 
early as March 2 this year, Tito wrote to John- 
son urging ‘negotiations’ with ‘neither party 
putting forward any preconditions,’ and 
stressing that this would ‘directly benefit’ the 
United States. Johnson immediately replied. 
He bestowed high praise upon Tito and added 
that ‘in your conversations and communica- 
tions with the leaders of other countries, you 
will reflect this understanding.’ These in- 
structions from the United States boss sent 
the Titoites scurrying everywhere, and soon 
the ‘appeal’ was produced,” 

May 13: Statement to the House of Com- 
mons by the Foreign Secretary: Mr. Gordon 
Walker's Tour id, at 78-79. 

“It was a disappointment that the Chinese 
and North Vietnamese refused to see Mr. 
Gordon Walker. It is also regrettable that 
even the Soviet Government are, so far, only 
willing to contemplate negotiations on Cam- 
bodia rather than on Vietnam.” 

May 15: Note on a Meeting Between Mr. 
Gromyko and the Foreign Secretary in 
Vienna id, at 80. 

“The Foreign Secretary again raised with 
Mr. Gromyko the question of convening the 
Geneva Council on Indo-China, arguing that 
the sooner this took place the better, but Mr. 
Gromyko could not agree that the Soviet 
Union should take part in negotiations on 
this subject.“ 

June 3: Statement in the House of Com- 
mons by the Foreign Secretary id. at 86-87. 

„ . . must tell the House that at present 
a barrier is erected at the very beginning of 
the road. That barrier is the refusal of the 
Governments of North Vietnam, China and 
the Soviet Union to negotiate at all.” 

July 19: Prime Minister’s Speech in the 
House of Commons (Extracts) id. at 111-116. 

“On more than one occasion we have tried 
to use the good offices of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. His proposed 
peace tour secured the same result as the 
unofficial visit of Mr. Gordon Walker. The 
Indian representative was rebuffed, the sev- 
enteen non-aligned nations were rebuffed, 
and France was rebuffed. More recently we 
secured the almost unanimous Common- 
wealth support for a Commonwealth Mission 
on Vietnam, and again Peking and Hanoi 
refused to accept the Mission 

„ [T]o get a political solution means 
getting men round a table. Every effort to 
do this—whether through the co-Chairmen, 
whether through the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, whether through the 
French initiative, whether through my right 
non. Friend’s message to the Heads of the 
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“The Security Council, Deeply concerned 
at the continuation of hostilities in Vietnam, 

“Mindful of its responsibilities for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, 


Geneva Conference Governments, whether 
through the initiative of the 17 non-aligned 
countries, whether through the initiative of 
the Commonwealth Peace Mission and sub- 
sequent attempts to get acceptance of that 
Mission—has so far foundered on the will- 
ingness of Hanoi, and, to the extent to which 
China accepts responsibility for these mat- 
ters, of Peking to agree to negotiations. Ido 
not think that there will be any disagree- 
ment with that proposition. 

„. . . [A] these attempts have estab- 
lished the willingness of the United States, 
the Government of South Vietnam and of 
the majority of the Geneva parties to have 
negotiations. No further diplomatic ap- 
proaches are necessary with them.” 

July 30: Text of a Letter on Viet-Nam Sent 
by Mr. Goldberg to the President of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations id. at 
124-25. 

“Members of the Council also are aware of 
the prolonged and repeated efforts of the 
United States Government to open a path to 
peaceful solution of the disputes of South 
East Asia, beginning with our acceptance of 
the terms of the Geneva Accords of 1954. 
These efforts have included: 

“Various approaches to Hanoi, Peking and 
Moscow; 

“Support of peaceful overtures by the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; 

“Favorable reactions to proposals made by 
seventeen nonaligned nations, and later by 
the Government of India; 

“Approval of efforts by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to initiate peace 
talks; 

“Endorsement of a larger role for the 
United Nations in South East Asia, includ- 
ing a United Nations Mission of Observers 
along the frontier between Viet Nam and 
Cambodia, a United Nations Mission to in- 
vestigate alleged suppression of minority 
rights in Viet Nam, and a United Nations in- 
vitation to Hanoi to participate in Security 
Council discussions of the incident in the 
Gulf of Tonkin; 

“Major participation, directly and through 
the United Nations, in economic and social 
development projects in South East Asia; 

“A direct appeal by the President of the 
United States to the members of the United 
Nations to use their influence in bringing all 
parties to the peace table; 

“Repeated assertions on the highest au- 
thority that the United States is prepared 
to engage in negotiations or discussions of 
any character with no prior conditions what- 
ever. 

“On at least fifteen occasions in the past 
four-and-a-half years, the United States has 
initiated or supported efforts to resolve the 
issues in South East Asia by peaceful ne- 
gotiations. 

“I am sure that the other members of the 
Security Council share the deep regrets of 
my Government in the fact that none of 
these initiatives has met with any favorable 
response whatever. It is especially unfortu- 
nate that the regime in Hanoi, which, along 
with the Republic of Viet Nam, is most di- 
rectly involved in the conflict, has denied the 
competence of the United Nations to concern 
itself with this dispute in any manner and 
has even refused to participate in the dis- 
cussion in the Council.” 

See also the Renmin Ribao Observer edi- 
torials reprinted in SUPPORT THE PEOPLE OF 
Vier Nam, DEFEAT U.S. Accressors II (For- 
eign Languages Press Peking 1965). 
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“Noting that the provisions of the Geneva 
accords of 1954 and 1962 have not been im- 
plemented, 

“Desirous of contributing to a peaceful 
and honorable settlement of the conflict in 
Vietnam, 


„ . President Ho Chi Minh has solemnly 
declared to the world: 

To settle the south Viet Nam question, 
the United States must, first of all, withdraw 
from south Viet Nam, let the south Viet- 
namese people decide for themselves their 
own affairs, and stop its provocative attacks 
against the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam. 

“The Chinese Government and people fully 
support President Ho Chi Minh’s statement, 
They are resolved, together with the Viet- 
namese people, to carry to the end the joint 
struggle to oust the U.S. aggressors from Viet 
Nam.“ 

Renmin Ribao Editorial April 12, 1965, 
“Solemn Pledge of the Thirty Million Viet- 
namese People“ id. at 7-8. 

“Only the withdrawal of all U.S. armed 
forces from south Viet Nam can create the 
indispensable pre-condition for the peace- 
ful settlement of the Viet Nam question in 
accordance with the Geneva agreements and 
provide a reliable guarantee for the Viet- 
namese people to settle their own affairs and 
to achieve the peaceful reunification of their 
motherland.” 

Renmin Ribao Editorial April 16, 1965, 
“People of the World, Act Now and Force the 
U.S. Aggressors to Get Out of Viet Nam!“ id. 
at 29, 32. 

21 N.Y. Times, Jan. 31, 1966, p. 1, col. 8. 

N.Y. Times, Dec. 30, 1965, p. 1, col. 8; 
id. p. 7, col. 1; id. p. 6, col. 1; N.Y. Times, 
Dec. 31, 1965, p. 1, cols. 7-8. 

For a recent indication of the continuing 
United States efforts to achieve a peaceful 
settlement see N.Y. Times, June 3, 1966, p. 
1, col. 6 (city ed.). 

“Through Peking and other diplomatic 
channels, the Administration ... has sent 
a new message to Hanoi pledging willing- 
ness to cease bombing if North Vietnam, 
under some form of international verifica- 
tion, stops infiltrating troops into South 
Vietnam 

“Thus far, according to highly placed offi- 
cials, there has been no reaction from Pe- 
king or Hanoi to the two American Initia- 
tives.” 

Ibid. 

See the N.Y. Times, Jan. 31, 1966, p. 1, 
col. 7, for a statement by D.R.V. President 
Ho Chi Minh rejecting U.S. offers to nego- 
tiate. See also note 233 supra. 

27 N.Y. Times, Feb. 1, 1966, p. 1, col. 4, p. 
12, cols. 2-6. Ambassador Goldberg’s Janu- 
ary 31, 1966, request that the Security Coun- 
cil consider the Vietnamese conflict and 
adopt the United States resolution calling 
for an international peace conference clearly 
complies with the requirements of Article 
87 of the Charter. Article 37(1) states as 
follows: 

“Should the parties to a dispute of the na- 
ture referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they 
shall refer it to the Security Council.” 

Article 33 states: 

“(1) The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and sec- 
urity, shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. 

Thus the wording of Articles 37 and 33 
would seem to require or at the least permit, 
the parties to a dispute to attempt a diplo- 
matic settlement among themselves before 
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“Recognizing the right of all people, in- 
cluding those in Vietnam, to self-deter- 
mination, 

1. Calls for immediate discussions with- 
out preconditions at on date 


they refer the matter to the Security Council. 
Prior to January 31, 1966, the U.S. was en- 
gaged in extensive diplomatic efforts to 
interest the D.R.V. in negotiations. See note 
233 supra. Thus it can not be said that the 
U.S. unlawfully delayed formally presenting 
the Viet Nam controversy to the U.N. for it 
Was acting in compliance with the spirit of 
Articles 33 and 37 that settlement among the 
parties be first attempted before the dispute 
is referred to the Security Council. More- 
over, there was some feeling that premature 
referral to the United Nations might inhibit 
the possibility of a negotiated settlement by 
freezing the positions of the parties in the 
resulting debate. 

The United States presented evidence of 
the nature of the Viet Nam conflict on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1965, in the form of a paper entitled 
“Aggression from the North (S/6206)." The 
presentation of evidence not only satisfies 
the reporting requirement of Article 51, it 
goes beyond that requirement. 

A clearer understanding of United States 
compliance with the requirements of the 
Charter can be gained if U.S. approaches to 
the U.N. are considered in tabular form. 
Opposite the U.S. approaches are found the 
articles of the Charter with which the acts 
comply. This list of Public U.S. Communi- 
cations to the Security Council and Secre- 
tary-General is printed in Hearings on 8. 
2793 Before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 89th Cong., 2nd Sess., pt. 1 at 
634-35. The listing of the Charter Articles 
with which the acts comply represents the 
conclusions of the authors of this paper and 
is not to be found in the committee print. 


“Pusiic U.S. COMMUNICATIONS TO THE SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL AND SECRETARY-GENERAL 


“51 & 37—1. August 5, 1964——Letter from 
Ambassador Stevenson requesting a Security 
Council meeting on the Tonkin Gulf inci- 
dents (8/5849) 

“2, September 9, 1964.—Ambassador Stevy- 
enson informed the Security Council Presi- 
dent of U.S. views on the report of the Secu- 
rity Council Mission to Cambodia and Viet- 
nam dated July 27, 1964, In particular, he 
commended the report’s suggestions looking 
toward the establishment of a group of U.N. 
observers and the resumption of political re- 
lations between Cambodia and Vietnam. He 
concluded that implementation of the re- 
port’s recommendations represented ‘practi- 
cal, although limited, steps by which the 
U.N. can exercise its peace-keeping responsi- 
bilities and contribute to a reduction of ten- 
sion in southeast Asia’ (3/5955). 

“51—3. February 7, 1965.—Letter from 
Ambassador Stevenson informing the Coun- 
cil members, in accordance with article 51 of 
the U.N. Charter, of the air attacks against 
military installations in North Vietnam 
which were undertaken by the United States 
and Government of Vietnam in response to 
increasing infiltration from the north and 
expanded attacks by Vietcong forces in the 
south (S/6174). 

“51—4. February 27, 1965.—Ambassador 
Stevenson’s letter to the Security Council 
President forwarding for the information of 
all U.N. members the text of the Depart- 
ment's paper entitled ‘Aggression from the 
North’ (8/6206) 

“5. April 2, 1965.—In a letter to the Secu- 
rity Council President, Ambassador Steven- 
son rejected a Soviet charge that U.S. forces 
were using ‘poisonous gases’ in Vietnam. 
The U.S. letter attached excerpts from Sec- 
retary Rusk’s March 25, 1965, press confer- 
ence on this subject (S/6270). 
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among the appropriate interested govern- 
ments to arrange a conference looking 
toward the application of the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954 and 1962 and the establish- 
ment of a durable peace in Southeast Asia. 

“2. Recommends that the first order of 
business of such a conference be arrange- 
ments for the cessation of hostilities under 
effective supervision. 

“3. Offers to assist in achieving the pur- 
pose of this resolution by all appropriate 
means including the provision of arbitrators 
or mediators, 

“4. Calls on all concerned to cooperate 
fully in the implementation of the resolu- 
tion, 

“5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
assist as appropriate in the implementation 
of this resolution.” = 

The draft resolution presented by the 
United States was not adopted. In fact, 
there was little interest in discussing the 
matter, beyond that displayed by the United 
States. On January 21, 1966, shortly prior 
to the introduction of the resolution and 
during the second United States bombing 
pause “the Secretary-General said he did not 


“33 & 51—6. April 9, 1965—The text of 
President Johnson's April 7 address at Johns 
Hopkins University was transmitted to the 
Security Council President for the informa- 
tion of all U.N. members. 

“33—possibly 37 7. July 28, 1965.—Presi- 
dent Johnson wrote Secretary-General U 
Thant expressing the hope that all the re- 
sources of the United Nations could be used 
to bring about peace in Vietnam. 

“33—possibly 37 8. July 30, 1965.—Am- 
bassador Goldberg wrote the Security Coun- 
cil President informing U.N. members of U.S. 
efforts to find a peaceful solution in Vietnam 
and inviting the members of the Security 
Council to collaborate with the United States 
in the search for an acceptable formula to 
restore peace and security in southeast Asia 
(8/6575) 

“33—9. January 4. 1966.— Ambassador 
Goldberg informed the Secretary General of 
the purposes and content of the U.S. peace 
offensive’ and again urged members of the 
Security Council to give even more earnest 
thought to what they might do to achieve 
peace in Vietnam (S/7067). 

“51 & 37—10. January 31, 1966.—Ambas- 
sador Goldberg requested the Security Coun- 
cil President to convene an urgent meeting 
of the Security Council to consider the situa- 
tion in Vietnam (S/7105).” 

The text of these messages may be found 
id. at 635-47. 

Despite these efforts, opposition to U.N. ac- 
tion continues on the part of some members. 
Because of the opposition of France and the 
U.S.S.R., Secretary-General U Thant recently 
said “I have to say that at least for the mo- 
ment the U.N. cannot and should not be ef- 
fectively involved in peace-keeping opera- 
tions or any operations of the nature of the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity or law and order, in Vietnam.” N.Y. 
Times, May 13, 1966, p. 2, col. 1. 

On June 2, 1966, Nguyen Duy Lien, the Per- 
manent Observer of the R.V.N. to the United 
Nations requested Secretary-General U 
Thant to provide United Nations observers 
at the September elections for a constituent 
assembly in the R.V.N. The proposal was 
welcomed by the United States and Britain. 
See “Saigon Asks U.N. to Observe Vote,” N.Y. 
Times, June 3, 1966, p. c3, col. 1 (city ed.). 
The proposal, however, met opposition else- 
where within the United Nations. See 
“Saigon Bid to U.N. Meets Opposition,” N.Y. 
Times, June 4, 1966, p. c3, col. 1 (city ed.) 
N.Y. Times, June 11, 1966, p. c5, col. 1 (city 


-). 
=s N.Y. Times, Feb. 1, 1966, p. 12, cols. 2-6. 
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think that an open debate in the Security 
Council would be useful.“ » In another 
statement made on the same day the Secre- 
tary-General stated that the United Nations 
Emergency Force and the United Nations 
Peace-Keeping Force in Cyprus “were in 
danger of being curtailed in the near future 
because of a lack of funds.”*” The same lack 
of funds would seem to be a factor preclud- 
ing any U.N. peace-keeping activities in 
Viet Nam. 

Despite these inauspicious signs the United 
States presented its resolution. So reluctant 
Were many of the Security Council members 
to even discuss this peace effort that the 
United States barely achieved the requisite 
9 votes (of 15 members) to have the resolu- 
tion set for discussion. Russia and Bul- 
garia voted against discussing the matter 
and France, among others, abstained.“ The 
result of the discussion was the statement 
by the Security Council President with which 
this section began: that no agreement could 
be reached. 

It should also be pointed out that under 
Article 35 of the Charter any member or even 
non-member of the United Nations could 
have brought the Viet Nam situation to the 
attention of the Security Council. And 
under Article 99 “The Secretary-General may 
bring to the attention of the Security Council 
any matter which in his opinion may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

The United States and all of the other 
nations of the world must, of course, con- 
tinually work to strengthen and assist the 
United Nations in undertaking solutions to 
problems such as Viet Nam. It is particularly 
important that every feasible effort continue 
to be made to maximize the potential of the 
United Nations to seek a solution to the 
Viet Nam situation. As United Nations Am- 
bassador Goldberg has repeatedly indicated, 
the search for a peaceful negotiated solution 
must continue. The facts, however, indicate 
that the United States has met its obligations 
under the United Nations Charter. 


IV. THE GENEVA ACCORDS SUPPORT THE 
UNITED STATES’ POSITION 
A. Nothing in the Geneva Accords requires 
the United States to abstain from resisting 
aggression against the Republic of Viet 
Nam 


As has been seen, the Geneva Accords of 
1954 with respect to Viet Nam consisted of 
an Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities 
between the D.R.V. and the French Union 
forces, and a Final Declaration of the Con- 
ference** The United States did not sign 


= United Nations Press Release WS/225, 
Jan. 21, 1966, at 2. 

20 Ibid. 

zu Wall Street Journal, Feb. 3, 1966, p. 1, 
col. 3. 

a Ibid. 

For an indication of U.N. Ambassador Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg’s emphasis on the processes 
of international law and the United Nations 
as essentials in the search for world peace, 
see “Goldberg Rebuts Acheson View That 
Peace by Law Is ‘Illusory’,” N.Y. Times, May 
19, 1966, p. 6c, col. 4 (city ed.). The way 
to peace in this turbulent age is to keep to 
that national vision, to work with all our 
might for the establishment of a structure 
of law that will be reliable and just to all 
nations,’ he continued, 

‘For though law alone cannot assure world 
peace, there can be no peace without it.“ 
Id. at col. 5. 

a Further Documents Relating to the Dis- 
cussion of Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous No. 20 [1954], Com- 
mand Paper 9239). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers, XXXI (1953/54), 
at 9-11, 27-38. 
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or otherwise agree to be bound by either the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities or 
the Final Declaration and made this posi- 
tion clear at the Conference itself. It is a 
well accepted principle of international law 
that treaties ordinarily cannot impose obliga- 
tions on states which are not parties to them. 
As Lord McNair, a former President of the 
International Court of Justice has written: 
No State can be bound by any treaty pro- 
vision unless it has given its assent, and that 
principle is applicable equally to all types of 
treaty.” ** Similarly, Article 18 of the Har- 
vard Research Draft Convention on the Law 
of Treaties provides: “A treaty may not im- 
pose obligations upon a State which is not 
a party thereto. „ And Article 58 of 
the International Law Commission 1964 
Draft Articles on the Law of Treaties pro- 
vides: 

“A treaty applies only between the parties 
and neither imposes any obligations nor con- 
fers any rights upon a State not party to it 
without its consent.“ % 

The commentary to this article said: 

“There appears to be almost universal 
agreement that the rule laid down in this 
article—that a treaty applies only between 
the parties—is the fundamental rule goy- 
erning the effect of a treaty upon States not 
parties. 

“There was complete agreement amongst 
the members that there is no exception in 
the case of obligations; a treaty never by its 
own force alone creates obligations for non- 
parties. The division of opinion related to 
the question whether a treaty may of its 
own force confer rights upon a non-party.” * 

There is some authority that so-called 
“law-making” treaties such as the Hague 
Conventions on the rules of land warfare or 
the United Nations Charter which are ac- 
cepted as customary law may create expec- 
tations that may bind non-party states. 
The detailed provisions of the Agreement on 


w McNair, THE LAw or TREATIES 162 (1961). 

#829 Am. J. INT'L L. 918 (Supp. 1935). 

% Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the work of its sixteenth session 
II May-24 July 1964, U.N. Gen. Ass. OFF. 
Rec., 19th Sess., Supp. No. 9, at 7 (A/5809) 
(1964). 

s Id at 7-8. 

zs See generally McNam, THe Law oF 
Treaties 310, 255-71 (1961). 

There is substantial authority for the prop- 
osition that even non-members of the U.N. 
are bound by the obligation to refrain from 
the use of force embodied in Article 2, sec- 
tion 4 of the Charter. See Comment, 50 
Carr. L. Rev. 515, at 522 (1962). And see 
the address by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
1965 PROCEEDINGS, AM, Soc. Int’: L. 247. 

„„ [L]ast year, a United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Principles of International 
Law concerning Friendly Relations and Co- 
operation among States met in Mexico City. 
All shades of United Nations opinion were 
represented. The Committee's purpose was 
to study and possibly to elaborate certain of 
those principles. The Committee debated 
much and agreed on little. But on one point, 
it reached swift and unanimous agreement: 
that all states, and not only all Members of 
the United Nations, are bound to refrain in 
their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any state. 
Non-recognition of the statehood of a politi- 
cal entity was held not to affect the inter- 
national application of this cardinal rule of 
general international law.” 

Id. at 249-50. 

Whether or not a non-member is bound 
by the force of the provision as such, this 
would seem to be a strong rule of general 
international law today. See generally Mc- 
DOUGAL & FELICIANO, Law & MINIMUM WORLD 
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the Cessation of Hostilities or of the Final 
Declaration cannot be validly characterized 
as such, however, and in any event the propo- 
sition has less certainty in a context in which 
a state expressly refused to be bound at the 
time the so-called “law-making'' treaty was 
entered into 

The Agreement on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities was signed only by representatives of 
the D.R.V. and the French Union Forces 
and it is clear that the United States, not be- 
ing a party to it, was not bound by it. With 
respect to the Final Declaration of the Con- 
ference, as has been pointed out, it was 
not signed by any state, but was orally 
agreed to by France, Britain, Cambodia, the 
D. R. V., Laos, the People’s Republic of China, 
and the U.S.S.R. It was, however, expressly 
rejected as a binding obligation by the United 
States and was not agreed to by the State 
of Viet Nam. This United States position, 
clearly enunciated at the conference, that 
it was not prepared to join in the Final 
Declaration of the Conference including the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities in 
Viet Nam has so often been misstated that 
the pertinent extracts from the official ver- 
batim record of the Final Plenary Session of 
the Conference are here set out in full. 

“The Chairman (Mr. Eden): . . Finally, 
gentlemen, there is the Draft Declaration by 
the Conference, which takes note of all these 
documents. [Including the Agreement on 
the Cessation of Hostilities in Viet Nam] I 
think all of my colleagues have copies of this 
Draft Declaration before them, I will ask 
my colleagues in turn to express themselves 
upon this Declaration. 

“The Representative of France. 

M. Mendés-France (France): Mr. Chair- 
man, the French Delegation approves the 
terms of this Declaration 

“The Chairman: The Representative of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

“Mr. Chou En-lai (People’s Republic of 
China) : We agree. 

“The Chairman; On behalf of Her Maj- 
esty's Government in the United Kingdom, 
I associate myself with the final Declaration 
of this Conference. 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“Mr. Molotov (U.S. S. R.): The Soviet Dele- 
gation agrees. 

“The Chairman: ... The Representative 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam 

“Mr, Pham van Dong (Democratic Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam): Mr. Chairman, I agree com- 
pletely with the words pronounced by 
you.... 

“The Chairman: .. I I will continue call- 
ing upon countries to speak on the subject 


PUBLIC ORDER 129-31, 138-48 (1961). More- 
over, Article 2, section 6 of the Charter cer- 
tainly indicates an intention that even non- 
members be held to this standard. And since 
the D.R.V. has a pending application for 
United Nations membership; which under 
Article 4, section 1 of the Charter is an un- 
dertaking to accept the obligations of the 
Charter, it hardly seems harsh to judge its 
actions by the Charter. See notes 103 & 104 
supra. 

This is not to suggest that the nations 
of the world not expressly agreeing to the 
Geneva Accords are free to assist either the 
DRV. or the R.V.N. in an aggressive attack 
aimed at the political and territorial integrity 
of the other state. Such an attack across 
an international cease-fire line, if not pur- 
suant to the right of individual or collective 
self-defense or collective action expressly 
authorized by the United Nations, would 
clearly constitute a violation of the cus- 
tomary international law prohibition against 
the use of force in international relations 
embodied in Article 2, sections 3 & 4 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

%0 See note 44 supra. 
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of the Declaration. I call upon the United 
States of America. 

“Mr. Bedell Smith (United States): Mr. 
Chairman, Fellow Delegates, as I stated to 
my colleagues during our meeting on July 18, 
my Government is not prepared to join in a 
Declaration by the Conference such as is 
submitted. However, the United States 
makes this unilateral declaration of its po- 
sition in these matters: 

“DECLARATION 

“The Government of the United States 
being resolved to devote its efforts to the 
strengthening of peace in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations. 

“Takes Note 
of the Agreements concluded at Geneva on 
July 20 and 21, 1954, between (a) the Franco- 
Laotian Command and the Command of the 
People’s Army of Viet Nam; (b) the Royal 
Khmer Army Command and the Command 
of the People’s Army of Viet Nam; (c) 
Franco-Vietnamese Command and the Com- 
mand of the People’s Army of Viet Nam, and 
of paragraphs 1 to 12 of the Declaration 
presented to the Geneva Conference on 21st 
July, 1954. 

“The Government of the United States of 
America 

“Declares with regard to the aforesaid 
Agreements and paragraphs that (i) it will 
refrain from the threat or the use of force 
to disturb them, in accordance with Article 
2 (Section 4) of the Charter of the United 
Nations dealing with the obligation of Mem- 
bers to refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force; and 
(il) it would view any renewal of the aggres- 
sion in violation of the aforesaid Agreements 
with grave concern and as seriously threat- 
ening international peace and security. 

“In connection with the statement in the 
Declaration concerning free elections in Viet 
Nam, my Government wishes to make clear 
its position which it has expressed in a 
Declaration made in Washington on 29th 
June, 1954, as follows:— 

“In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to seek 
to achieve unity through free elections, 
supervised by the United Nations to ensure 
that they are conducted fairly.’ 

“With respect to the statement made by 
the Representative of the State of Viet Nam, 
the United States reiterates its traditional 
position that peoples are entitled to deter- 
mine their own future and that it will not 
join in an arrangement which would hinder 
this. Nothing in its declaration just made is 
intended to or does indicate any departure 
from this traditional position. 

“We share the hope that the agreement 
will permit Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam to 
play their part in full independence and 
sovereignty, in the peaceful community of 
nations, and will enable the peoples of that 
area to determine their own future. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

“The Chairman: The Conference will, I 
think, wish to take note of the statement of 
the Representative of the United States of 
America. 


Further Documents Relating to the Dis- 
cussion of Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous No. 20 [1954] Com- 
mand Paper 9239). Great Britain Parliamen- 
tary Sessional Papers XXXI (1953/54), at 
5-7. 

In this unilateral declaration the United 
States refused even to take note of paragraph 
13, the last paragraph of the Final Declara- 
tion of the Conference. Paragraph 13 pro- 
vides: 

“The members of the Conference agree 
to consult one another on any question which 
may. be referred to them by the Interna- 
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Mr, Bedell Smith’s statements for the 
United States made it evident to all con- 
cerned that the United States would not 
consent to be bound by the provisions of the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities or 
the Final Declaration of the Conference, a po- 
sition with which all of the delegations were 
already aware. Before making the United 
States unilateral declaration Mr. Bedell 
Smith unequivocally stated that the United 
States was not prepared to join in the Final 
Declaration of the Conference. This state- 
ment is sometimes omitted by those advert- 
ing to whether the United States approved 
or consented to be bound by the provisions 
of the Agreement on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities or the Final Declaration of the Con- 
ference. Moreover, the United States 
statement which followed was not incon- 
sistent with this unequivocal statement but 
merely took note of a substantial part of the 


tional Supervisory Commission, in order to 
study such measures as may prove necessary 
to ensure that the Agreements on the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos and 
Viet-Nam are respected.” 

In refusing even to take note of this agree- 
ment to consult between members of the 
Conference, the United States was indicating 
in yet another way its separateness from 
the Conference decisions. 

=s See for example APTHEKER, MISSION TO 
HANor 98 (1966). SCHEER, How THE UNITED 
STATES Got INVOLVED IN Vietnam 18 (1965). 
Scheer asserts: 

“The United States and the Diem govern- 
ment were later to claim that they were not 
bound by the agreement because they had 
not signed it. However, the United States, 
for its part, had implied approval when it 
returned Walter Bedell Smith to the con- 
ference, from which he had earlier been with- 
drawn, at the insistence of the English and 
the French. Eisenhower acknowledged in 
his Mandate for Change: ‘Our direct inter- 
est in these negotiations arose out of the 
assumption that the United States would 
be expected to act as one of the guarantors 
of whatever agreement should be achieved,’ 
He also worte: ‘By and large, the settlement 
obtained by the French Union at Geneva in 
1954 was the best it could get under the cir- 
cumstances.’ ” 

As to the United States feelings about the 
Conference and the reasons for Bedell Smith’s 
return see SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

1954 62-64 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 1957); THE UNITED States In WORLD 
Arras 1954 248-49 (Council on Foreign Re- 
lations 1956). 

“There was no formal guarantee of the 
agreements, The Conference Powers, ex- 
cept for the U.S.A. and Viet Nam, issued a 
final Declaration taking note of the agree- 
ments. The U.S.A. issued a unilateral decla- 
ration that it would ‘refrain from the use 
or threat of force to disturb’ the agree- 
ments and ‘would view any renewal of the 
aggression in violation of the aforesaid agree- 
ments with grave concern.’ The Vietnamese 
government undertook not to use force to 
resist the carrying of the cease-fire into effect 
though it maintained its reservations on the 
settlement.” 

SURVEY or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1954, 
supra, at 67. 

With respect to Scheer’s quotations from 
Mandate for Change see also pp. 447-48 
where former President Eisenhower pointed 
out that the United States was refusing to 
participate in the resolution and that in a 
news conference on July 21, 1954—the day 
of the Final Declaration of the Conference— 
he had indicated that the United States was 
“not a party to or bound by the decisions 
taken at the conference. EISENHOWER, 
MANDATE FOR CHANGE: THE WHITE HOUSE 
Years 1953-56 447-48 (Signet ed. 1963). 
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agreements reached at Geneva, made an ex- 
press unilateral two point declaration, and 
ended with a statement of position. Nothing 
in this statement indicates United States 
consent to be bound by the provisions of 
the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities 
or the Final Declaration of the Conference. 
Point one of the two point express declara- 
tion merely indicated that the United States 
would act in accordance with its existing 
obligations under the United Nations Charter 
with respect to refraining from disturbing 
the agreement by threats or use of force. 
This statement that the United States “will 
refrain from the threat or the use of force 
to disturb them, in accordance with Article 2 
(Section 4) of the Charter of the United 
Nations dealing with the obligation of Mem- 
bers to refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force” is, 
even standing alone, clearly not an agree- 
ment to be bound by the provisions of the 
Agreement on the Cessation of Hostilities or 
the Final Declaration of the Conference. For 
being bound not to disturb the agreements 
by force in accordance with preexisting 
United Nations obligations as to when force 
is and when it is not permissible is quite a 
different thing from subscribing to all of 
the provisions of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities or the Final Declara- 
tion of the Conference, including provisions 
such as limitations on the introduction of 
military equipment into Viet Nam, etc. 
And taken together with Mr. Bedell Smith's 
unequivocal statement that the United 
States would not join in the Final Declara- 
tion of the Conference, there can be no doubt 
that the United States did not consent to be 
bound by the provisions of the Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities or the Final 
Declaration of the Conference. 

It should also be noted that there were 
only two points to the express declaration 
paragraph of the United States statement 
issued at Geneva. Point one of the decla- 
ration which declared that the United States 
would act in accordance with Article 2, sec- 
tion 4 of the United Nations Charter, and 
point two of the declaration which declared 
that the United States would view aggression 
in violation of the agreements as seriously 
threatening irternational peace and secu- 
rity. The statement of position which fol- 
lowed this express two point declaration 
does not seem a part of the formal declara- 
tion as such, since it was neither numbered 
(iii) nor a continuation of point (ii) in the 
same paragraph with the declaration. Re- 
gardless of the effect of this discussion of 
position in the statement.“ which in any 
event does not affect the conclusions of this 
paper, it is clear that the heart of the United 
States unilateral declaration at Geneva was 
its two point formal declaration, Nothing in 
this formal declaration, or anything else in 
the United States statement at the final 
plenary session of the Conference indicated 
that the United States consented to be 
bound by the provisions of the Agreement 


* See notes 46, 112 & 124 supra. 

The United States in reiterating that it 
“shall continue to seek to achieve unity 
through free elections, supervised by the 
United Nations to ensure that they are con- 
ducted fairly,” was calling for a proposal 
which had been rejected by the Communist 
delegations. 

“The communist delegations have also re- 
jected United Nations supervision of an arm- 
istice, favored by a number of delegations, 
In a propsal for restablishing peace through- 
out the national territory of Vietnam, the 
Vietnam representative [the State of Viet 
Nam] asked that elections be held there 
under the auspices of the United Nations.” 

“The News In Review,” United Nations 
Review 2 (Vol. 1, July 1954). 
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on the Cessation of Hostilities or the Final 
Declaration of the Conference. 

As was pointed out in a Comment in the 
California Law Review in 1962: 

“Since the United States was not obligated 
to become a party to the Accords and did 
not become a party, it hardly seems arguable 
that it is bound by them... . By restating 
adherence to the charter and by warning 
against renewal of aggression the United 
States cannot be said to have become a party 
to the Accords. The unilateral declaration 
of the United States does not constitute a 
binding obligation. Those who have stated 
or implied that the Accords and unilateral 
declaration bind the United States have of- 
fered no legal reasons to support their posi- 
tion. Their only possible support comes 
from the United States denunciations of 
Communist violations of the Accords, It 
might be argued that by relying on the Ac- 
cords the United States has obligated itself 
to observe them. But it would be anomalous 
to say that a nonsignatory state must ob- 
serve an agreement merely because it has 
protested against violations of the agreement 
by a signatory. There appear to be no rules 
of international law leading to such a result, 
and a contrary result is indicated by the rule 
that the violation of essential provisions of 
an agreement creates a right for the other 
party to cancel the agreement.” * 

The contemporaneous declarations of the 
then United States President and Secretary 
of State reinforce the clear indication to all 
concerned made at the Geneva Conference 
that the United States was not bound by the 
Final Declaration of the Conference. Thus, 
President Eisenhower indicated in a state- 
ment on July 21, 1954, the day of the Final 
Declaration of the Geneva Conference, that 
the United States was not a party to or bound 
by the Geneva Accords: 

“The United States has not been a bel- 
ligerent in the war. The primary respon- 
sibility for the settlement in Indochina 
rested with those nations which participated 
in the fighting. Our role at Geneva has been 
at all times to try to be helpful where de- 
sired and to aid France and Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam to obtain a just and honorable 
settlement which will take into account the 
needs of the interested people. Accordingly, 
the United States has not itself been party to 
or bound by the decisions taken by the Con- 
ference, but it is our hope that it will lead 
to the establishment of peace consistent with 
the rights and the needs of the countries 
concerned. The agreement contains features 
which we do not like, but a great deal de- 
pends on how they work in practice. 

“The United States is issuing at Geneva a 
statement to the effect that it is not prepared 
to join in the Conference declaration, but, 
as loyal members of the United Nations, we 
also say that, in compliance with the obliga- 
tions and principles contained in article 2 
of the United Nations Charter, the United 
States will not use force to disturb the set- 
tlement. We also say that any renewal of 
Communist aggression would be viewed by us 
as a matter of grave concern..... 

“The United States is actively pursuing 
discussions with other free nations with a 
view to the rapid organization of a collective 
defense in Southeast Asia in order to prevent 
further direct or indirect Communist aggres- 
sion in that general area.“ ** 

In his Mandate jor Change, President Ei- 
senhower again emphasized that the United 
States was not bound by the decisions taken 


=s Comment, 50 Carr. L. Rev. 515, at 519 
(1962). 

2% Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 
(Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965), at 60. 
(Emphasis added.). 
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at the Conference * and also pointed out 
that on July 20, 1954, the day before the 
final settlement: 

‘The Russians were pressing for a confer- 
ence resolution and for us to join in adopt- 
ing all the provisos. We, of course, were 
refusing to participate in the resolution but 
were authorizing Bedell to make a declara- 
tion which would note the conference deci- 
sions and state that we would not use force 
to disturb them. 

And at a news conference on July 23, 1954, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said: 

“[Sjince the United States itself was 
neither a belligerent in Indochina nor sub- 
ject to compulsions which applied to others, 
we did not become a party to the conference 
results. We merely noted them and said 
that, in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter, we would not seek by force to over- 
throw the settlement.” = 

These conference records and contempo- 
raneous statements demonstrate unequivo- 
cally that the United States did not join in 
the Agreement on the Cessation of Hostili- 
ties or the Final Declaration of the 1954 
Geneva Conference. Moreover, this conclu- 
sion does not rest on a mere technicality 
as to whether the United States did or did 
not sign the agreement at Geneva, as has 
been implied by some,“ but reflects the 
fundamental proposition that the United 
States clearly never consented to be bound 
by the provisions of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities or the Final Declara- 
tion of the Conference, a position which 
was even at the time of the Conference made 
abundantly evident to all concerned. The 
only United States obligations stemming 
from the Conference itself, if a new obliga- 
tion at all, was that expressed in the United 
States unilateral declaration. As has been 
seen, in its formal declaration at the Con- 
ference the United States declared: 

“(i) it will refrain from the threat or the 
use of force to disturb them, [the Geneva 
Accords] in accordance with Article 2 (Sec- 
tion 4) of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions dealing with the obligations of Mem- 
bers to refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force; and 

“(ii) it would view any renewal of the ag- 
gression in violation of the aforesaid Agree- 
ments with grave concern and as seriously 
threatening international peace and se- 
curity.” 

The first point of this declaration was dec- 
laratory of the already existing obligations 
of the United States under the United Na- 
tions Charter. For since the United States 
was a member of the United Nations it was, 
of course, already bound by Article 2 of the 
United Nations Charter. But as has been 
shown, collective defense action taken pur- 
suant to Article 51 of the Charter is in ac- 
cordance with Article 2, section 4 of the 
Charter. That is, Article 2 is subject to the 
self-defense exceptions also written into the 
Charter. Thus, the United States may as- 
sist the R.V.N. pursuant to the right of self- 
defense consistent with even its first point in 
its unilateral declaration at Geneva as well 
as consistent with the United Nations Char- 
ter and general principles of customary in- 
ternational law. Moreover, the second point 
of the declaration, to the effect that aggres- 
sion in violation of the agreements would be 
viewed with grave concern and as seriously 
threatening international peace and security 
indicates the United States interest in assist- 
ing the Republic of Viet Nam against future 


=: EISENHOWER, MANDATE FOR CHANGE: 
Tue WHITE House Years 1953-56 448 (Signet 
ed. 1963). 

as Id. at 447. 

* SCHEER, HOW THE UNITED STATES GOT 
INVOLVED IN VIETNAM 19 1965). 

See Id. at 18. 
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aggression. The present aggression of the 
D.R.V. against the R.V.N. constitutes such 
future aggression, the threat of which was 
unmistakably adverted to by the United 
States in its Geneva declaration. Assistance 
to the R.V.N. in these circumstances is en- 
tirely consistent with the unilateral declara- 
tion of the United States. 

The present United States assistance to 
the Republic of Viet Nam is entirely consist- 
ent with the expectations created by the 
United States actions at the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954. This assistance to the Re- 
public of Viet Nam cannot violate the Ge- 
neva Accords because the United States was 
never legally bound by either the Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities or the Final 
Declaration of the Conference. And simi- 
larly, this assistance is consistent with the 
unilateral declaration of the United States 
with respect to the Geneva Accords since the 
United States assistance is authorized under 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter and 
the declaration expressly indicated the 
United States interest in protecting the Re- 
public of Viet Nam against aggression. 

Although a separate issue, it should also 
be pointed out that there are some reasons 
for suggesting that the Republic of Viet 
Nam was never bound by the provisions of 
the final settlement of the Conference, in- 
cluding the election provisions, although its 
nearly twelve year acceptance of the cease 
fire and partition pending elections would 
suggest that today it is either obligated by 
these provisions or the de facto separation 
largely resulting from theme For like the 
United States, the State of Viet Nam was 
not a signatory to the Geneva Accords and 
has consistently protested substantially all 
but the cease-fire provisions of the final set- 
tlement2 


an Whether bound or not, an aggressive at- 
tack by the R.V.N. on the D.R.V. across the 
internationally set cease-fire line in Viet 
Nam would seem to be a violation of the rule 
of customary international law embodied in 
Article 2, sections 3 & 4 of the U.N. Charter 
against the use of force in international rela- 
tions, unless the action was taken in lawful 
individual or collective defense or pursuant 
to collective action expressly authorized by 
the United Nations. The same principle 
would also apply to the D.R.V, See note 249 
supra, 

See also Comment, 50 CH. L. Rev. 515, at 
520 (1962). 

“The agreement was signed by North Viet- 
nam and France, but not by South Nietnam 
[sic]. It therefore can be argued that South 
Vietnam acquired no rights under the agree- 
ment. The question of Vietnam's rights un- 
der the agreement is really irrelevant since, 
whether the Vietminh obligation is owed to 
Vietnam or not, there is a Vietminh obliga- 
tion owed at least to France. By sending 
troops into Vietnam the Vietminh have vio- 
lated article 24 of the agreement.” 

Ibid. 

Although Article 27 of the Agreement on 
the Cessation of Hostilities says that: “The 
signatories of the present Agreement and 
their successors in their functions shall be 
responsible for ensuring and observance and 
enforcement of the terms and provisions 
thereof .. if the R.V.N. is not otherwise 
bound by the provisions of the agreement 
there is little reason to suggest that it is 
bound by this provision. Moreover, it is not 
clear from this provision that the parties 
adverted to the R.V.N. as a successor “in their 
functions’; for example, it is also open to 
the interpretation that they were referring 
to successive Commanders-in-Chief of the 
PAVN and French Union Forces. 

2 For an account of the Geneva Conference 
see SURVEY or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1954 
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Thus, prior to the Indo-China phase of 
the Conference, on April 25, 1954 the Goy- 
ernment of the State of Viet Nam issued a 
communique that: 

“With regard to Viet-Namese unity, it is 
known that various plans have been drawn 
up which would entail a partition of Viet- 
Nam. Such solutions may offer certain 
specious advantages of a diplomatic nature, 
but their adoption would present extremely 
grave disadvantages and dangers for the fu- 
ture. ... Viet-Nam would never be prepared 
to consider the possibility of negotiations 
in which France, violating the basic princi- 
ples of the French Union from which her 
authority is derived, were to negotiate with 
those who are in rebellion against the Viet- 
Namese nation or with hostile Powers, there- 
by disregarding or sacrificing her partner. 

“Whatever may happen, neither the Head 
of the State nor the Viet-Namese Govern- 
ment will consider themselves bound by de- 
cisions which by running counter to na- 
tional independence and unity would violate 
the rights of peoples and reward aggression, 
contrary to the ideals of the United Nations 
Charter and to democratic ideals,” %s 

And on July 18, 1954, Dr. Tran Van Do, 
the Representative of the State of Viet Nam 
said at the Geneva Conference: 

“The Viet-Namese Delegate said that he 
must categorically dissociate himself from 
any discussion on either the French or the 
Soviet draft of the proposed final conference 
resolution on the grounds that he could not 
accept the principle of partition on which the 
cease-fire in Viet-Nam was to be based. He 
reserved the right to make known the views 
of his Government at a subsequent session. 
The Viet-Namese Delegation formally pro- 
tested against partition and therefore re- 
jected both French and Soviet drafts.” ** 

And at the final plenary session of the 
conference Dr. Tran Van Do did not agree 


42-73 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 1957). 

“Reactions to the agreement, and to the 
end of the marathon conference, ranged 
from that of Mr. Chou, who called it all ‘a 
tremendous success’ (which from his point 
of view it certainly was) to that of Mr. Tran 
Van Do, the Vietnamese Foreign Minister, 
[the State of Viet Nam] who resigned on 
the spot.” 

Id. at 67. 

For objections raised during the Confer- 
ence by the State of Viet Nam which did not 
participate in the drafting of the Final 
Declaration see Id. at 48 & 64. 

See also Do VanG Ly, AGGRESSIONS By 
CHINA 104, 110-11, 114, 150 (2d ed. 1960). 

“The Geneva agreement was arrived at on 
July 20. Mr, Ngo Dinh Diem, who had as- 
sumed office by this time not only did not 
recognise the agreement but vehemently 
protested against it.” 

Id. at 104. 

“But the armistice agreement, it may be 
mentioned, was a bilateral military accord 
between a French general and the Vietminh 
Commander-in-Chief. The French general 
did not have the legal sanction to negotiate 
an armistice—he had no delegation of pow- 
ers from Mr. Diem's Government, from where 
alone he could have got it. In 1949, the 
French had returned Vietnam's sovereignty 
by a solemn treaty signed with Emperor Bao 
Dai; and Bao Dai had delegated full civil 
and military powers to Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem 
in 1954. Mr. Diem's representative alone 
could have negotiated for Vietnam.” 

Id. at 110-11. 

a Documents relating to British Involve- 
ment in the Indo-China Conflict 1945-1965 
(Miscellaneous No, 25 [1965], Command 
Paper 2834), at 87. 

2 Ibid. 
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to the Final Declaration of the conference 
but instead offered an amendment to it: 

“The Chairman: ... I call on the Repre- 
sentative of the State of Viet Nam. 

“Mr, Tran van Do (State of Viet Nam): 
Mr. Chairman, as regards the final Declara- 
tion of the Conference, the Vietnamese Dele- 
gation requests the Conference to incorporate 
in this Declaration after Article 10, the fol- 
lowing text: 

he Conference takes note of the Decla- 
ration of the Government of the State of Viet 
Nam undertaking: 

to make and support every effort to re- 
establish a real and lasting peace in Viet 
Nam; 

not to use force to resist the procedures 
for carrying the cease-fire into effect, in spite 
of the objections and reservations that the 
State of Viet Nam has expressed, especially 
in its final statement.’ 

“The Chairman: I shall be glad to hear any 
views that my colleagues may wish to ex- 
press. But, as I understand the position, the 
final Declaration has already been drafted 
and this additional paragraph has only just 
now been received; indeed, it has been 
amended since I received the text a few min- 
utes ago. In all the circumstances, I sug- 
gest that the best course we can take is 
that the Conference should take note of 
the Declaration of the State of Viet Nam 
in this respect. If any of my colleagues has 
a contrary view, perhaps they would be good 
enough to say so. (None.) .. .™ 

“Mr. Tran van Do (State of Viet Nam): 
Mr. Chairman, I expressed the view of the 
Delegation of the State of Viet Nam in my 
statement and I would have this Conference 
take note of it in its final act. 

“The Chairman: As I think I explained, we 
cannot now amend our final act, which is the 
statement of the Conference as a whole, but 
the Declaration of the Representative of the 
State of Viet Nam will be taken note of... . 

“Any other observations? (None.) %s 

Moreover, it is clear from this exchange 
that the Conference was aware of the reser- 
vations of the State of Viet Nam but made no 
objections to them, 

In his final statement for the State of 
Viet Nam, made at the concluding Plenary 
Session of the Conference on July 21, Foreign 
Minister Tran Van Do proposed provisional 
control by the United Nations over the entire 
territory pending free elections and said: 

„Ihe Government of the State of Viet- 
nam requests that note be made of its solemn 
protest against the manner in which the 
armistice has been concluded and against the 
conditions of the armistice which take no 
account of the profound aspirations of the 
Vietnamese people, and of the fact that it 
reserves to itself complete freedom of action 
to guarantee the sacred right of the Viet- 
namese people to territorial unity, national 
independence and freedom.” ** 


d Further Documents Relating to the Dis- 
cussion of Indo-China at the Geneva Con- 
ference (Miscellaneous No. 20 [1954] Com- 
mand Paper 9239). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers XXXI (1953/54), 
at 7-8. 

Id. at 9. 

. DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 1954 315-316, 318 (Council on Foreign 
Relations). The statement provides in full: 

“The delegation of the State of Vietnam 
has presented a proposal designed to obtain 
an armistice without division, even provi- 
sional, of the territory of Vietnam, through 
the disarmament of all the belligerent forces 
after their withdrawal to the smallest pos- 
sible zones of regroupment and the institu- 
tions of a provisional control by the United 
Nations over the entire territory, pending 
the reestablishment of peace and arrange- 
ments permitting the Vietnamese people to 
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Nor can it be validly maintained that the 
French delegation agreed to the Final Dec- 
laration on behalf of the State of Viet Nam, 
for the French delegation responded in the 
name of France only, and there is no sug- 
gestion in their acceptance that they were 
also binding the State of Viet Nam. Both 
the separate presence and participation of 
the delegation from the State of Viet Nam 
and the statements of the French delegation 
at the Conference indicated that the French 
neither intended to nor were legally capable 
of binding the State of Viet Nam. Thus in 
the opening statement on the Indo-China 
phase of the Geneva Conference on May 8, 
1954, M. Bidault, the then French Foreign 
Minister said: 

Independence has already been com- 
pleted. ... 


determine its destiny through free elections. 
The delegation protests the summary re- 
jection of this proposal, the only one which 
respects the aspirations of the Vietnamese 
people. It insists that, at least, the demili- 
tarization and neutralization of the Cath- 
olic religious communities in the delta of 
Northern Vietnam be accepted by the Con- 
ference. 

“It protests solemnly: (a) the hasty con- 
clusion of the armistice agreement, con- 
tracted only by the high authority of France 
and the Vietminh notwithstanding the fact 
that many clauses of this agreement are of 
such a nature as gravely to compromise the 
political future of the Vietnamese people; 
(b) the fact that this armistice agreement 
abandons to the Vietminh territories, many 
of which are still in the possession of Viet- 
namese troops, and thus essential to the 
defense of Vietnam in opposing a larger ex- 
pansion of Communism and virtually de- 
prives Vietnam of the imprescriptible right 
to organize its defense otherwise than by 
the maintenance of a foreign army on its 
territory; (c) the fact that the French High 
Command has arrogated to itself without 
prelimin: agreement with the delegation 
of the State of Vietnam the right to fix the 
date of future elections, notwithstanding 
that a matter of a clearly political character 
is concerned, 

“Consequently, the Government of the 
State of Vietnam requests that note be made 
of its solemn protest against the manner in 
which the armistice has been concluded and 
against the conditions of the armistice which 
take no account of the profound aspirations 
of the Vietnamese people, and of the fact 
that it reserves to itself complete freedom 
of action to guarantee the sacred right of the 
Vietnamese people to territorial unity, na- 
tional independence and freedom.” 

(Copy supplied by the Permanent Observer 
of the Republic of Viet Nam to the United 
Nations). 

See also THe Uniren States In Worip 
AFFAIRS 1954 252-53 (Council on Foreign 
Relations 1956). 

“The agreement on Vietnam was signed by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Vietminh 
(‘People’s Army of Vietnam’) and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Union forces 
in Indochina, but lacked the signature of any 
representative of the state of Vietnam. In 
fact, the Vietnamese delegation not only re- 
fused to sign but entered a solemn protest 
against the ‘hasty conclusion’ of the armi- 
stice, the abandonment to the Vietminh of 
territories still in possession of Vietnamese 
troops, and the intrusion of the French High 
Command in political matters without pre- 
liminary Vietnamese agreement. In view of 
these facts, it stated, the Government of 
Vietnam reserved ‘complete freedom of action 
to guarantee the sacred right of the Viet- 
namese people to territorial unity, national 
independence and freedom.““ 

Ibid. 
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“In Viet Nam, and in spite of the war, 
France has been able to keep its promises 
and full independence has been recognized 
and has become effective. Thirty-five free 
countries, by recognising those three states 
{Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos], and a num- 
ber of international organisations by accept- 
ing them in their midst, have consecrated 
that independence. The national Govern- 
ment of Viet Nam has been able to set up an 
administration to organize its finance, to de- 
velop its economy, to establish diplomatic 
relations with the main free countries. It 
built up an army. All those elements mean 
sovereignty.” 29s 

And in this opening statement he also 
said that the French Government has recog- 
nized: “fully and unreservedly the inde- 
pendence of Viet Nam. And on 
May 14, at the Fourth Plenary Session of the 
Conference Bidault said: 

“[T]here does exist a Government of the 
State of Viet Nam. That Government is the 
Government of His Majesty, Bao Dai. 
This Government [Bao Dali's State of Viet 
Nam] is fully and solely competent to com- 
mit Viet Nam.“ 9 

French Prime Minister Mendés-France’s 
only request to the United States shortly after 
taking office on June 18th indicates that there 
was some truth politically in the independ- 
ence of the State of Viet Nam at the Confer- 
ence. As Eisenhower reported in his 
memoirs: 

“Mendés-France had only one request: 
that we use our influence with the Vietnam- 
ese Premier, Ngo Dinh Diem—newly ap- 
pointed by Bao Dai—to prevent him from 
needlessly obstructing any honorable truce 
which the French might reach with the Viet- 
minh,” 1 


v See note 37 supra. 

v See note 37 supra. 

20 See note 37 supra. 
36 supra. 

Since France had entered into a treaty with 
the State of Viet Nam granting it independ- 
ence prior to French approval of the Accords, 
there is a strong case that France was not 
legally capable of binding the State of Viet 
Nam by its agreement to the Accords. Article 
22(c) of the Harvard Research Draft Con- 
vention on the Law of Treaties provides: 

“It a State assumes by a treaty with an- 
other State an obligation which is in con- 
flict with an obligation which it has assumed 
by an earlier treaty with a third State, the 
obligation assumed by the earlier treaty 
takes priority over the obligation assumed 
by the later treaty.” 

The Comment to Article 22(c) says: 

“What a State gives by treaty to another 
State it cannot take away by a treaty sub- 
sequently concluded with a third State, at 
least not without the consent of the first- 
mentioned State. Manifestly that would be 
in contravention of the rule pacta sunt 
servanda. ... 

“Writers on international law seem to be 
unanimous in opinion as to the general prin- 
ciple that the obligations assumed by a State 
in a treaty with another State should pre- 
vail over those assumed by the same State 
under a later treaty with a third State 

“Apparently in no case in practice has the 
general principle of the priority of the obli- 
gations previously assumed by a State over 
those subsequently assumed by it with a 
third State, ever been seriously denied, and 
no decision of an international tribunal is 
known in which the contrary principle has 
been sustained.” 

29 Am. J. INT'L L. 1024, 1025, 1029 (Supp. 
1935). 

m EISENHOWER, MANDATE FoR CHANGE: THE 
Wuire House Years 1953-1956 442 (Signet 
ed. 1963). See also note 36 supra. 


See also notes 33 & 
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Anthony Eden's memoirs bear out this fear 
of Prime Minister Mendés-France of Viet- 
namese opposition to the Accords.“ As has 
been shown in the discussion on the state- 
hood of the R.V.N., there were also significant 
expectations that the State of Viet Nam was 
independent under international law prior 
to the July 21st conclusion of the Accords.“ 
There are some reasons for suggesting then, 
that since the Republic of Viet Nam never 
consented to be bound by the Geneva Ac- 
cords, except not to use force to resist the 
carrying of the cease fire into effect, * it was 
never legally bound by the other provisions 
of the final settlement. This has, in fact, 
been the unequivocal position of the Repub- 
lic of Viet Nam and their predecessor the 
State of Viet Nam from even prior to the 
Accords to the present. Both in their public 
statements“ and in their relationship with 
the International Control Commission this 


m See EDEN, FULL CIRCLE 146 (1960). 

See notes 33, 36, 37 & 270 and accom- 
panying text supra. 

See SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1954 67 (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 1957). “The Vietnamese government 
undertook not to use force to resist the 
carrying of the cease-fire into effect though 
it maintained its reservations on the settle- 
ment.” Ibid. 

See also the note delivered by the Govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam to H. M. Ambassador, 
Saigon, 3 April 1956 in Documents Relating 
to British Involvement in the Indo-China 
Conflict 1945-1965 (Miscellaneous No. 25 
[1965] Command Paper 2834), at 95. 

The Government of Republic of Viet- 
Nam will not have recourse to violence to 
resolve its problems and will uphold existing 
conditions of the present state of peace 
(Maintiendra les donnees de fait de l'etat 
actuel de paix). It will not seek to violate 
the demarcation line and the demilitarised 
zone, as they have resulted from the situa- 
tion of facts existing at the present time in 
Viet-Nam.” 

Id. at 96. 

a% See text at notes 263 and 267 supra. 
Not being a signatory of these Agree- 
ments, the Government of Viet-Nam has 
declared on several occasions that it does 
not consider itself as bound by their provi- 
sions.” Note delivered by the Government 
of Viet-Nam to H.M. Ambassador, Saigon, 
3 April, 1956 in Documents Relating to British 
Involvement in the Indo-China Conflict 
1945-1965. (Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965] 
Command Paper 2834), at 95. “We have not 
signed the Geneva Agreements. We are not 
bound in any way by these agreements, 
signed against the will of the Viet-Namese 
e." Declaration broadcast by M. Ngo 
Diem, Saigon, 16 July, 1955, id. at 107. 
The Government [the State of Viet Nam] 
does not consider itself in any way bound 
by the Geneva Agreements, of which it was 
not a signatory.” Statement by the Gov- 
ernment of Viet-Nam, Saigon, 12 August, 
1955 in id. at 109. See also “Vietnam in 
World Affairs” 73-84 (June 1956, Review pub- 
lished by the Secretariat of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Vietnam.) 

2” “As civil and military administration in 
the zone south of the provisional demarca- 
tion line has been passing into the hands of 
the Government of the State of Vietnam, 
which has not signed and is according to its 
repeated public declarations opposed to both 
the Geneva Agreement and the Final De- 
claration, further continuance of the Com- 
mission’s activities and the effective dis- 
charge of its responsibilities are in serious 
jeopardy as the Commission, established un- 
der Article 44 of the Agreement, can only 
draw its authority from the Agreement itself 
and has no other sanction. We would like 
to add in this connexion that during our 
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position has been consistently reasserted. 
Again, the point is that the position of the 
Republic of Viet Nam that it is not bound 
by the provisions of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities or the Final Declara- 
tion is not merely a later asserted techni- 
cality based on an accident that they had 
not signed the Accords,“ but stems from 
their continuing objections and refusal to 
be bound by the Geneva settlements prior to 
Geneva, at Geneva, and after Geneva, a posi- 
tion which was certainly clear to all of the 
participants at the Conference. These con- 
tinuing objections to the Geneva Accords 
specifically lend credence to the R.V.N.’s posi- 
tion that it is not bound by the election 
provisions of the Accords. 

Both the United States and R.V.N, declara- 
tions at the Conference and their subsequent 
conduct do give rise, though, to expectations 
that neither state will attack the integrity 
of the D.R.V. as a sovereign entity, except in 
lawful self-defense. The present United 
States assistance to the R.V.N. with its nar- 
rowly defined aims of interdicting the D.R.V. 
aggression against the R.V.N. is consistent 
with those expectations. 

It should be pointed out, however, that for 
the reasons discussed below, even if the 
United States and the R.V.N. were bound by 
all of the provisions of the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities and the Final Decla- 


discussions with the Government of the State 
of Vietnam, we have been told that it will 
give full protection and practical co-opera- 
tion to the Commission as an International 
Peace Commission but will not make a 
formal or public declaration to that effect in 
view of the position taken up by it with ref- 
erence to the Geneva Agreement and the 
Final Declaration. 

Fourth Interim Report of the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Vietnam (Vietnam No. 3 [1955] Command 
Paper 9654). Great Britain Parliamentary 
Sessional Papers, XLV (1955/56), at 17. 
“[T]he Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam had stated that it was prepared to offer 
effective cooperation to the Commission but 
that it was not prepared to assume respon- 
sibility for the implementation of the Geneva 
Agreements in Vietnam.” Seventh Interim 
Report of the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam (Viet- 
nam No. 2 [1957] Command Paper 335). 
Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional Pa- 
pers, XXX (1957/58), at 19. 

=? See the implication in SCHEER, How THE 
UNITED States Gor INVOLVED IN VIETNAM 18 
(1965). 

For the position of the R.V.N. toward 
the I. C. C. and elections see SURVEY or INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 1955-56, 18-19 (Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs 1960). 

Great Britain—a Co-Chairman of the 
Geneva Conference—agrees that the election 
provisions of the Accords are not legally 
binding on the R.V.N. 

“Her Majesty’s Government have always 
regarded it as desirable that these elections 
should be held and have advised the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam to en- 
ter into consultations with the Viet Minh 
authorities in order to ensure that all the 
necessary conditions obtain for a free ex- 
pression of the national will as a preliminary 
to holding free general elections by secret 
ballot. Nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not agree that the Government of 
the Republic of Viet-Nam were legally obliged 
to follow this course. 

Note delivered by H.M. Embassy, Moscow, 
to the Foreign Ministry of the Soviet Union, 
9 April, 1956, in Documents relating to Brit- 
ish Involvement in the Indo-China Conflict 
1945-1965 (Miscellaneous No. 25 [1965] 
Command Paper 2834), 124 at 125. 
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ration it would not detract from the lawful- 
ness of the present United States assistance. 


B. Aggression by the D.R.V. against the 
R. V. N. violates the Geneva accords and 
fundamental principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter: This material breach of 
agreement permits suspension of any cor- 
responding obligations which may be bind- 
ing on the United States or the R.V.N. 


The D.R.V. was one of the two principal 
parties to the Geneva Accords on Viet Nam, 
having signed the Agreement on the Cessa- 
tion of Hostilities in Viet Nam and having 
consented to the Final Declaration of the 
Conference. Since a major purpose of the 
Geneva Accords on Viet Nam, as indicated 
by the signed Agreement on the Cessation of 
Hostilities, was a military cease fire and a 
withdrawal of the combatant forces to the 
North and South, any armed aggression by 
the D.R.V. against the R.V.N. is a funda- 
mental violation of the Geneva Accords. 
This serious violation of the Geneva Accords 
by the D. R. V. is, among other evidence, docu- 
mented by the findings of the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control: 

“The Agreement on the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities in Viet-Nam proceeds on the prin- 
ciple of the complete cessation of all hos- 
tilities in Viet-Nam, respect by either Party 
of the Zone assigned to the other, and the 
inescapable responsibility of the Parties for 
the fulfillment of the obligations resulting 
therefrom. 

“Article 10 of the Agreement states ex- 
pressly the obligation of the two Parties to 
order and enforce the complete cessation of 
all hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

“Article 19 of the Agreement casts the 
obligation on the two Parties to ensure that 
the Zones assigned to them are not used for 
the resumption of hostilities or to further 
an aggressive policy. 

“Article 24 of the Agreement proceeds on 
the principle of the inviolability of the De- 
militarized Zone and the territories assigned 
to the two Parties and states expressly that 
the armed forces of each Party shall respect 
the territory under the military control of 
the other Party and shall commit no act and 
undertake no operation against the other 
Party. 

“Article 27 of the Agreement affirms ex- 
pressly the responsibility of the Commanders 
of the Forces of the two Parties of ensuring 
full compliance with all the provisions of 
the Agreement by all elements and military 
personnel under their Command. 

“It follows that the using of one Zone for 
the organisation or the carrying out of any 
hostile activities in the other Zone, viola- 
tions by members of the Armed Forces of 
one Party of the territory of the other Party, 
or the commission by any element under the 
control of one Party, or the commission by 
any element under the control of one party 
of any act directed against the other Party, 
would be contrary to the fundamental pro- 
visions of the Agreement which enjoin mu- 
tual respect for the territories assigned to 
the two Parties. 

“The Commission accepts the conclusions 
reached by the Legal Committee that there 
is sufficient evidence to show beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the PAVN [the army of 
the D.R.V.] has violated Articles 10, 19, 24 
and 27 in specific instances." 7" 

Because this aggression by the D.R.V. 
against the R.V.N. is a continuing violation 
of a major provision of the Geneva Accords, 
the situation under international law is not 
comparable to that of a civil war. And this 


s» Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indo-China, 
(Vietnam No. 1 [1962], Command Paper 
1755). Great Britain Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Papers, XXXIX (1961/62), at 6-7. 
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is true even if the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. 
were to be regarded as merely separate “tem- 
porary zones” not qualifying as states. For 
the cease fire provisions violated by this 
aggression have been agreed to by the D.R.V. 
and have been set by an international con- 
ference. Moreover, as has been discussed 
in section I there are substantial expectations 
that the D.R.V. and the R.V.N. are separate 
states under international law. 

The major thrust of contemporary inter- 
national law as reflected in the United Na- 
tions Charter is to outlaw the use of force 
by individual states unless required by self- 
defense. International grievances that fall 
short of self-defense, such as political griev- 
ances, no matter how serious must be settled 
without the use of force by individual states. 
Thus, Article 2 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, which is in this respect substantially 
reflective of a long series of major interna- 
tional understandings,*” provides: 

“§3. All Members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered. 

“84, All Members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, or in 
any manner inconsistent with the Purposes 
of the United Nations.” 

This renunciation of the use of force to 
settle disputes is reflected in the well-recog- 
nized principle that even breach of treaty 
may not be remedied by unilateral resort to 
force, provided, of course, that the breach 
does not also present a self-defense situa- 
tion Moreover, by its pending applica- 
tion for membership in the United Nations 
the D.R.V. is itself holding out, pursuant to 
Article 4 of the Charter which sets forth qual- 
ifications for membership, that it is a state 
and that it accepts the obligations contained 
in the Charter. 

There is no question but that the D.R.V. 
is not acting in self-defense in its armed 

on against the R.V.N.** For the ex- 
plicit findings of the Legal Committee of the 
I. C. C. that the D.R.V. was in violation of the 
Geneva Accords in its armed aggression 
against the R.V.N. occurred several years 
prior to the United States and R.V.N. bomb- 
ing of military targets in the DR. V. In 
addition, the United States and the Republic 
of Viet Nam have repeatedly made clear that 
the bombing of the D.R.V. will cease when 
the aggression of the D.R.V. against the 
R.V.N. is halted, and that their objective is 
not an attack on the political and territorial 
integrity of the D.R.V. 


* See McDoucat & FELICIANO, Law & MIN- 
IMUM WORLD PUBLIC ORDER 129-31, 138-48 
(1961); Brrces, THE Law or Nations 968-72, 
980 (2nd ed. 1952). 

21 See McNair, LAW or TREATIES 576-78 
(1961). “It need hardly be said that the 
breach of a treaty is not in itself an ‘armed 
attack’ within the meaning of Article 51 of 
the Charter.” Id. at 577 n.l. 

* See notes 103 and 104 supra. For the 
proposition that even non-members of the 
U.N, are bound by the obligation to refrain 
from the use of force embodied in Article 2, 
section 4 of the Charter see note 248 supra. 

s For the proposition that the Vietminh 
activities against the R.V.N. “unquestionably 
violate international law” see Comment, 50 
Caurr. L. Rev. 515, at 520 (1962). 

The Special Report making these find- 
ings was issued on June 2, 1962 and ap- 
parently reflected evidence of aggression ac- 
cruing during the preceding years. See 
Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China, (Viet- 
nam No. 1 [1962], Command Paper 1755). 
Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional 
oe ris XXXIX (1961/62), at paragraphs 5, 
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As a result, regardless of the validity of its 
political grievances against the R.V.N., the 
D. R. V. is not only violating the Geneva Ac- 
cords in its aggression against the R.V.N. 
but in doing so is acting contra to one of 
the most fundamental provisions of the 
United Nations Charter which is itself large- 
ly declaratory of customary international 
law. Such a resort to the use of force in a 
non self-defense situation is clearly unlawful 
even assuming that the principal allegations 
of the D.R.V. against the R.V.N. were all 
legally justified. A study of the Internation- 
al Control Commission Reports with respect 
to the grievances asserted by the D.R.V. de- 
monstrates that the DR. V. has no legitimate 
claim to justify its aggression against the 
R.V.N. as self-defense. The principal D.R.V. 
allegations of R.V.N. breach of the Accords 
are failure to consult on the holding of elec- 
tions in 1956, reprisals against resistance 
leaders, inadequate cooperation with I.C.C. 
controls, and entering into a military alliance 
with and receiving military assistance from 
the United States. Since none of these 
principal asserted grievances of the D.R.V. 
constitute an “armed attack" on the D.R.V. 
within the meaning of Article 51 of the 


ss See the First through Eleventh Interim 
Reports of the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam and the 
1962 Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of 
the Geneva Conference on Indo-China. First 
and Second Reports (Vietnam No. 1 [1955], 
Command Paper 9461). Great Britain Par- 
liamentary Sessional Papers XIX (1954/55); 
Third Report (Vietnam No. 2 [1955], Com- 
mand Paper 9499). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers XLV (1955/56); 
Fourth Report (Vietnam No. 3 [1955], Com- 
mand Paper 9654). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers XLV (1955/56); 
Fijth Report (Vietnam No. 1 [1956], Com- 
mand Paper 9706). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers XLV (1955/56); 
Sizth Report (Vietnam No. 1 [1957], Com- 
mand Paper 31). Great Britain Parliamen- 

Sessional Papers XXXIII (1956/57); 
Seventh Report (Vietnam No. 2 [1957], Com- 
mand Paper 335). Great Britain Parliamen- 
tary Sessional Papers XXX (1957/58; Eighth 
Report (Vietnam No. 1 [1958], Command 
Paper 509). Great Britain Parliamentary 
Sessional Papers XXX (1957/58); Ninth Re- 
port (Vietnam No. 1 [1959], Command Paper 
726). Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional 
Papers XXXIV (1958/59); Tenth Report 
(Vietnam No. 1 [1960], Command Paper 
1040). Great Britain Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Papers XXXVI (1959/60); Eleventh 
Report (Vietnam No. 1 [1961], Command 
Paper 1551). Great Britain Parliamentary 
Sessional Papers XXXIX (1961/62); 1962 
Special Report (Vietnam No. 1 [1962], Com- 
mand Paper 1755). Great Britain Parlia- 
mentary Sessional Papers XXXIX (1961/62). 

The principal grievances asserted by the 
R. V. N. against the D.R.V. are failure to prop- 
erly implement provisions initially allowing 
refugees to freely transfer zones, inadequate 
cooperation with I. C. C. controls, and armed 
aggression against the R.V.N. Ibid. 

It might be noted that in the Eleventh In- 
terim Report the Commission said: 

“The Indian and Canadian Delegations are 
convinced that there have been many in- 
stances of non-co-operation by both Parties 
which have impeded the work of the Com- 
mission and its Teams, These have not in all 
cases reached the stage of formal citations 
because of evasions and lack of cooperation 
on the part of the Party concerned. For this 
reason the two Delegations agree that, in the 
experience of the Commission, the number of 
formal citations in itself is no fair measure 
of the degree of co-operation received from 
either party.” 

Id. at 25, 
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United Nations Charter, or otherwise con- 
stitute a self-defense situation,“ even if all 
of these grievances were legally justified and 
the R.V.N. were bound by the applicable 
provisions of the Geneva Accords, the D. R. V., 
in its aggression against the R.V.N. would 
still clearly be acting contra to a funda- 
mental principle of the United Nations which 
is also part of customary international law 
and which is binding on the DR.V. This 
fundamental principle is that disputes be 
settled by peaceful means and that political 
grievances do not justify resort to the use of 
force. The D.R.V. may not lawfully seek to 
remedy asserted breach of treaty by the use 
of force in this situation, which, even as- 
suming all of the grievances of the D.R.V. 
to be legally justified, clearly falls short of 
permissible self-defense. Moreover, a charac- 
terization of self-defense broad enough to 
justify the present armed attack by the 
D. R. V. on the R.V.N. would probably sanc- 
tion armed aggression by one or the other of 
the separate governments in Germany, China, 
and Korea against the other. Such a spuri- 
ous characterization not only fails to come 
within the accepted meaning of self-defense 
in international law but is clearly too dis- 
ruptive of minimum world public order. 

The R.V.N., on the other hand, has made 
it clear that it has requested substantial 
United States military assistance to offset 
outside aggression and that when that ag- 
gression halts, the United States military 
presence will no longer be required.“ It is 
a generally recognized principle of interna- 
tional law that a material breach of an 
international agreement by one of the parties 
entitles any other party to suspend the op- 
eration of corresponding obligations in the 
agreement in whole or in part. Article 42 of 
the International Law Commission 1966 Draft 
Articles on the Law of Treaties provides: 

“Termination or suspension of the opera- 
tion of a treaty as a consequence of its 
breach: 

“1, A material breach of a bilateral treaty 
by one of the parties entitles the other to 
invoke the breach as a ground for terminat- 
ing the treaty or suspending its operation in 
whole or in part. 

“2. A material breach of a multilateral 
treaty by one of the parties entitles: 

“(b) A party specially affected by the 
breach to invoke it as a ground for suspend- , 
ing the operation of the treaty in whole or 
in part in the relations between itself and 
the defaulting State; 

(e) Any other party to suspend the op- 
eration of the treaty with respect to itself 
if the treaty is of such a character that a 
material breach of its provisions by one party 


radically changes the position of every party 4 


SEA 


See Note 281 supra. 

See generally McDoucat & FELICIANO, 
Law & MINIMUM WORLD PUBLIC ORDER 121-260 
(1961). 

Even today in Viet Nam there can be little 
question that the intense D.R.V.—Viet-Cong 
attack is aimed at the political and territorial 
integrity of the R.V.N. and that the R.V.N.- 
United States response is directed at inter- 
dicting that attack. 

See, e.g., the communication from the 
Liaison Mission of the R.V.N. to the I.C.C. on 
December 9, 1961, in Special Report to the 
Co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China (Vietnam No. 1 [1962], Command 
Paper 1755). Great Britain Parllamentary 
Sessional Papers XXXIX (1961/62), at para- 
graph 13, set out in text at note 122 supra. 

See also the Statement of Adiai E. Steven- 
son to the Security Council on August 5, 
1964, in Background Information Relating to 
Southease Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate (Rev. 
ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965), at 124-27. 
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with respect to the further performance of 
its obligations under the treaty. 

“3. A material breach of a treaty, for the 
purposes of the present article, consists in: 

“(a) A repudiation of the treaty not sanc- 
tioned by the present articles; or 

“(b) the violation of a provision essential 
to the accomplishment of any of the objects 
or purposes of the treaty,” ° 

It would be hard to posit a violation of a 
more essential treaty provision than the 
D.R.V.'’s documented violation by armed ag- 
gression of the military cease-fire provisions 
of the Accords. Since this continuing ag- 
gression of the D.R.V. against the R.V.N, is a 
material breach of the Accords, even if the 
United States and the R.V.N. were bound by 
the limitations on the introduction of mili- 
tary arms and personnel and other corre- 
sponding provisions contained in the Geneva 
Accords, this breach certainly justifies a 
suspension of the pertinent treaty terms con- 
sistent with the right of self-defense of the 
R. V. N. Finally, regardless of rules as to sus- 
pension of treaty as a consequence of breach, 
the right of self-defense is an inherent right 
of sovereignty and there is authority that it 
“is implicit in every treaty.” =% 

To summarize, the documented armed ag- 
gression of the D.R.V. in violation of the 
Geneva Accords is clearly neither justified by 
alleged breach of treaty nor is otherwise law- 
ful, even if the D.R.V.'s principal grievances 
against the R.V.N., including the failure to 
hold elections, were all legally justified griev- 
ances. This armed aggression by the D.R.V. 
is a fundamental violation of the agreements 
which presents a self-defense situation clear- 
ly permitting suspension of any correspond- 
ing obligation which may be binding on the 
United States or the R.V.N. 

With respect to the United States, not only 
is the United States not bound by these pro- 
visions of the Geneva Accords, but it would 
seem that by rendering assistance to the 
R.V.N, to defend against aggression from the 
D.R.V., the United States is acting to preserve 
and guarantee a major provision of the 
Geneva Accords, as well as to uphold the 
principles of the United Nations; action 


Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the Work of the Second Part of 
its Seventeenth Session, U.N. Doc. No. A/CN. 
4/184 (Jan. 1966), at Annex, p. 5. 

“The great majority of writers recognize 
that the violation of a treaty by one party 
may give rise to a right in the other party to 
abrogate the treaty or to suspend the per- 
formance of its own obligations under the 
treaty. A violation of a treaty obligation, as 
of any other obligation, may give rise to a 
right in the other party to take non-forcible 
reprisals and these reprisals may properly 
relate to the defaulting party's rights under 
the treaty...” 

Commentary to Article 42 of the Inter- 
national Law Commission 1963 Draft Articles 
on the Law of Treaties, Report of the Inter- 
national Law Commission on the Work of its 
Fifteenth Session, U.N. GEN, Ass. OFF. REC. 
18th Sess. Supp. No. 9, at 17 (A/5509) (1963). 

See gene authorities cited in The 
Legality of U.S. Participation in the Defense 
of Viet-Nam 10 n. 22 (Reprint from the 
March 28, 1966 Department of State Bul- 
letin—Department of State publication 8062, 
Far Eastern Series 147). 

2 See the statement of Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg during the negotiations in 
1928 leading to the conclusion of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact in Briccs, THE Law or NATIONS 
977-78 (2nd ed. 1952). In any event, it is 
difficult to see how anything in the Geneva 
Accords could bind the R.V.N. or the United 
States to refrain from appropriate defensive 
measures in a context in which the R.V.N., is 
subjected to D.R.V. aggression in violation of 
those Accords. 
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which is certainly consistent with its 1954 
Geneva declaration. 

Furthermore, the I. C. C. has impliedly rec- 
ognized the greater seriousness of D.R.V. ag- 
gression against the R.V.N. as compared with 
the responding military assistance from the 
United States. For in its 1962 Special Report 
it significantly discusses the D.R.V. aggres- 
sion before it discusses the responding United 
States military assistance, an order of dis- 
cussion which is considered important 
enough by the Polish Delegation to protest 
it in its dissenting statement to the report. 

In addition to D.R.V. violations of the 1954 
Geneva Accords and fundamental principles 
of the United Nations, there is evidence that 
the D.R.V. has been infiltrating troops into 
the R.V.N, through Laos and has been using 
Laotian territory to conduct hostilities 
against the R. V. N. Such actions are in 
clear violation of the fourteen power 1962 
Geneva Agreements on the Neutrality of Laos 
which were signed by the D.R.V. Articles 
4 and 6 of the Protocol to the Declaration 
on the Neutrality of Laos provide: 

“The introduction of foreign regular and 
irregular troops, foreign paramilitary forma- 
tions and foreign military personnel into 
Laos is prohibited. 

“The introduction into Laos of armaments, 
munitions and war material generally, ex- 
cept such quantities of conventional arma- 
ments as the Royal Government of Laos may 
consider necessary for the national defence 
of Laos, is prohibited.” 2% 


m “The majority report wrongly admitted 
unfounded allegation of aggression and sub- 
version brought by the Republic of Viet-Nam 
against the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam 
in spite of the fact that they do not find any 
legal justification in the stipulation of the 
Geneva Agreement and furthermore are not 
substantial and based on any evidence. 
These artificial allegations have been ad- 
vanced in the report as a most important 
item before a problem described in insignifi- 
cant terms of receiving military aid from the 
United States of America.” 

Special Report to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China (Vietnam 
No. 1 [1962], Command Paper 1755). Great 
Britain Parliamentary Sessional Papers 
XXXIX (1961/62), at 21. 

z See the findings of the SEATO COUN- 
CIL to this effect in note 138 supra. See also 
the recent Laotian accusation against the 
D.R.V. to the effect that it is guilty of “re- 
peated aggression” against Laos, “Hanoi Ag- 
gression is Charged By Laos,” N.Y. Times, Feb. 
24, 1966, p. 60, col. 4 (city ed.), excerpts at 
note 298 infra; and President Johnson's Mes- 
sage to Congress, August 5, 1964, in Back- 
ground Information Relating to Southeast 
Asia and Vietnam, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate (Rev. ed. Comm, 
Print June 16, 1965), at 122-24. 

2 For the complete text of the 1962 Decla- 
ration and Protocol on the Neutrality of Laos 
see Declaration and Protocol on the Neu- 
trality of Laos: Geneva, July 23, 1962, (Treaty 
Series No. 27 [1963], Command Paper 2025). 
Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional Papers 
XXXVII (1962/63). 

For the Conference documents as well as 
the complete text of the 1962 Declaration 
and Protocol see International Conference on 
the Settlement of the Laotian Question 
Geneva, May 12, 1961-July 23, 1962, (Laos 
No. 1 [1962] Command Paper 1828). Great 
Britain Parliamentary Sessional Papers 
XXXVII (1961/62). For the participation of 
the D.R.V. in the Conference and their sig- 
nature of the Declaration and the Protocol 
see Command Paper 2025, supra at 2, 22, 26 
& 60. 

Command Paper 2025, supra note 293, at 
27; Command Paper 1828, supra note 293, 
at 20. 
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And the Declaration on the Neutrality of 
Laos makes it even more explicit: 

“(g) They [the signatories] will not in- 
troduce into the Kingdom of Laos foreign 
troops or military personnel in any form 
whatsoever, nor will they in any way facil- 
itate or connive at the introduction of any 
foreign troops or military personnel; 

“(h) They will not establish nor will they 
in any way facilitate or connive at the es- 
tablishment in the Kingdom of Laos of any 
foreign military base, foreign strong point 
or other foreign military installation of any 
kind; 

“(i) They will not use the territory of the 
Kingdom of Laos for interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries.“ =s 

Moreover, by her own statement of neu- 
trality which explicitly became part of the 
international agreement on Laos,“ not even 
the Government of Laos could authorize 
such DR. V. actions on Laotian territory 
In any event, the government of Laos has 
given no such authorization.“ Insofar as 
the D.R.V. forces make use of Laotian ter- 
ritory in their aggression against the R.V.N., 
then, they also violate the 1962 Geneva 
Agreements on Laos. 


Command Paper 2025, supra note 293, at 
4; Command Paper 1828, supra note 293, at 
Fi 

Command Paper 2025, supra note 293, 
at 2,4; Command Paper 1828, supra note 293, 
at 15, 17-18. 

The statement of neutrality by the Royal 
Government of Laos which became an in- 
tegral part of the Conference Declaration 
provides: 

“(3) It [Laos] will not resort to the use or 
threat of force in any way which might 
impair the peace of other countries, and will 
not interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries; 

“(4) It will not enter into any military 
alliance or into any agreement, whether mil- 
itary or otherwise, which is inconsistent with 
the neutrality of the Kingdom of Laos; it 
will not allow the establishment of any for- 
eign military base on Laotian territory, nor 
allow any country to use Laotian territory 
for military purposes or for the purpose of 
interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, nor recognize the protection of 
any alliance or military coalition, including 
SEATO. ... 

“(6) .. . [I]t will require the withdrawal 
from Laos of all foreign troops and military 
personnel, and will not allow any foreign 
troops or military personnel to be introduced 
in Laos 

Command Paper 2025, supra note 293, at 2; 
Command Paper 1828, supra note 293, at 16. 

This would seem fairly to be implied 
from the recent Laotian Government accusa- 
tions against the D.R.V. to the effect that it 
is guilty of “repeated aggression” against 
Laos. See “Hanoi Aggression Is Charged by 
Laos,” N.Y. Times, Feb. 24, 1966, p. 6c, col. 4 
(city ed.). 

“A spokesman for the Laotian Government, 
Phagna Bouasy, denounced the North Viet- 
namese government today, accusing it of ‘re- 
peated aggression’ against Laos. 

We hold the Government of Hanoi re- 
sponsible for all the aggression, all the dead, 
all the bad things that have happened to our 
Kingdom since that Govuernment [sic] took 
the decision to aid the Neo Lao Hak Sat [the 
pro-Communist parent grop [sic] of the 
Pathet Lao] in nourishing, adding to and 
spreading disorder in this country,’ he 
said. .. 

“Mr. Bouasy said that 20,000 North Viet- 
namese were fighting in Laos, but reliable 
military sources here estimate the figure at 
= than 10,000.’ ” 
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Senator FULBRIGHT, the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has 
indicated his understanding that the D.R.V. 
has engaged in hostilities against the R.V.N. 
in violation of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva Ac- 
cords and the United Nations Charter. In 
supporting the passage of the 1964 Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution Senator FULBRIGHT said: 

“Certainly supported and quite possibly 
incited by Communist China, North Viet- 
nam has persistently engaged in subversion 
and more direct hostilities against the duly 
constituted governments of both Laos and 
South Vietnam. It has done these things in 
gross violation of the Geneva Agreement of 
1954 and of the Geneya Agreement of 1962 
pertaining to Laos. It has done these things 
in violation of international law, in con- 
tempt of the United Nations Charter, in 
malice toward its neighbors, and in reckless 
disregard of the requirements of peace in 
southeast Asia.” 2% 

An analysis of the Geneva Accords of 1954 
and 1962 and fundamental principles of gen- 
eral international law embodied in Article 2 
of the United Nations Charter supports the 
lawfulness of the present United States as- 
sistance to the Republic of Viet Nam and un- 
mistakably demonstrates the unlawfulness 
of the D.R.V. aggression against the R.V.N. 


C. D.R.V. Aggression Against the R. V. N. 
Is a Fundamental Change In Conditions, 
Constituting Grounds for Suspending Any 
Corresponding Obligation Which May Be 
Binding on the United States or the 
R. V. N. 

Even if the United States were bound by 
the provisions of the 1954 Geneva Accords, 
and even if the D.R.V. aggression was not a 
material breach of the Accords, the aggres- 
sion against the R.V.N. is a fundamental 
change in conditions constituting grounds 
for suspending any treaty provisions with 
respect to prohibitions on military assist- 
ance and related conditions. 

Article 44 of the International Law Com- 
mission 1966 Draft Articles on the Law of 
Treaties, which is essentially declaratory of 
general international law in this respect 
provides: 

“A fundamental change of circumstances 
which has occurred with regard to those 
existing at the time of the concl.sion of a 
treaty and which was not foreseen by the 
parties, may not be invoked as a ground for 
terminating or withdrawing from the treaty 
unless: 

“(a) The existence of those circumstances 
constituted an essential basis of the con- 
sent of the parties to be bound by the treaty; 
and 

“(b) the effect of the change is radically 
to transform the scope of obligations still 
to be performed under the treaty.” =° 

With respect to the Geneva Accords, few 
changes could be a more fundamental change 
in circumstances constituting an essential 
basis for consent and radically transforming 
the scope of any obligations undertaken, 
than the D.R.V.'s disregard of the cease-fire 
provisions of the Accords. For the military 
cease-fire was the very essence of the under- 
standing of all the states participating in 


* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18400. 

Report of the International Law Com- 
mission on the Work of the Second Part of 
its Seventeenth Session U.N. Doc. No. A/ 
CN.4/184 (Jan. 28, 1966), at Annex, p. 6. 

For a general discussion of this principle 
see the Commentary to Article 44 of the In- 
ternational Law Commission 1963 Draft Ar- 
ticles on the Law of Treaties. Report of the 
International Law Commission on the Work 
of its Fifteenth Session, U.N. Gen. Ass. Orr. 
Rec. 18th Sess., Supp. No. 9, at 20-23 (A/ 
5509) (1963). 
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the Conference. Point two of the United 
States unilateral declaration, to the effect 
that the United States would view any re- 
newal of aggression in violation of the agree- 
ments with grave concern, even makes this 
explicit as far as the United States is con- 
cerned. In fact, point two of the United 
States declaration greatly strengthens the 
case under this rule of general international 
law as it indicates that the possibility of 
future aggression was adverted to as im- 
portant by the United States at the time of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference itself. In a 
situation of armed aggression of the D.R.V. 
against the R.V.N. in violation of a major 
principle of the agreements, any obligation 
to refrain from rendering military assistance 
to the R.V.N. in the absence of such aggres- 
sion is inapplicable after the occurrence of 
such aggression. The present situation, in- 
volving aggression by the D.R.V. against the 
R.V.N. in clear violation of the Geneva agree- 
ments, coupled with the continuing inability 
of the International Control Commission to 
deal with the problem, * constitutes beyond 
question a fundamental change in essential 
conditions contemplated by the participants 
at the Geneva Conference, As a result, even 
if the United States were bound by the pro- 
visions of the 1954 Accords, and was not 
justified in suspending obligations because 
of D.R.V. breach, aggression against the 
R. V. N. is a fundamental change in essential 
conditions existing at the time of agreement 
and constitutes grounds for suspending any 
corresponding treaty obligations in order to 
meet such aggression. 


V. THE EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL ACTION REN~ 
DERING ASSISTANCE TO THE REPUBLIC OF VIET 
NAM IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 


It has been asserted by some that the pres- 
ent assistance to the Republic of Viet Nam is 
unlawful in that it constitutes warmaking by 
the Executive without a formal declaration 
of war by Congress. This assertion raises 
claims under internal United States consti- 
tutional processes which should be kept sepa- 
rate from the claims made to international 
processes of authoritative decision discussed 
in the preceding sections. Such claims under 
internal constitutional processes do not re- 
late to the lawfulness of United States ac- 
tion vis-a-vis the World Community.“ 


™ Even when functioning at maximum 
potential, the Commission can not be rated 
as well suited to the task of policing the 
peace in Viet Nam. It is evident from the 
Reports of the Commission, however, that 
there has been an increasing breakdown in 
its effectiveness, particularly in its later 
years. In its Eleventh Interim Report, for 
example, the Commission invited the atten- 
tion of the Co-Chairmen to its deteriorating 
financial position, Eleventh Interim Re- 
port of the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam (Viet- 
nam No. 1 [1961], Command Paper 1551). 
Great Britain Parliamentary Sessional 
Papers XXXIX (1961/62), at 27. 

s See the Memorandum of Law of the 
Lawyers Committee on American Policy To- 
Ward Vietnam, reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 2666, 2671-2673, Feb. 9, 
1966; Rockwell, “Presidential War” Viet Re- 
port 19 (Vol. 2, No, 1, Jan. 1966). 

See also Senator Monsz's views on these 
constitutional claims at CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 110, pt. 14, pp. 18428-18430, 
18442-18447; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
21, 1966, p. 6406. The Senator from Oregon 
repeats that, under the Constitution, the 
President has no power to wage war until a 
declaration of war is passed by the Congress.” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, p. 
18443. 

It is generally understood that the laws 
of war may apply without formal declaration 
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The claim that the present assistance to 
the Republic of Viet Nam is unlawful in 
that it constitutes warmaking by the Execu- 
tive without a formal declaration of war 
involves two somewhat separate but related 
arguments, usually mixed together. The 
first involves a characterization of the Viet 
Nam involvement as executive involvement 
or as the Lawyer’s Committee on American 
Policy Toward Vietnam has termed it: “Presi- 
dent Johnson's warmaking,”™ with the 
implication that such executive action vio- 
lates the separation of powers principle and 
is thus unconstitutional. The second argu- 
ment is based on an interpretation of the 
Constitution to the effect that military in- 
volvement such as that in Viet Nam is un- 
constitutional without a formal declaration 
of war by Congress. 

The first of these arguments attempting 
to brand the military involvement in Viet- 
Nam purely executive action is factually in- 
defensible in the face of congressional action 
authorizing and affirming United States 
assistance to the Republic of Viet Nam. 

The second argument in the present con- 
text of executive-congressional action is not 
compelled by the language of the Consti- 
tution, runs contra to repeated authoritative 
interpretations of the Constitution by suc- 
cessive Presidents and Congresses of the 
United States, and is not supported by policy. 
In the face of the joint executive-congres- 
sional authorization for the present assist- 
ance to the Republic of Viet Nam there can 
be no doubt that this assistance is lawful 
under United States constitutional processes. | 

The next sections will first explore the fac- 
tual background of congressional authoriza- 
tion and affirmance of assistance to the Re- 
public of Viet Nam and will then examine 


of war. See for example Article 2 of the Ge- 
neva Convention Relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War of August 12, 1949, which 
provides: “[T]he present Convention shall 
apply to all cases of declared war or of any 
other armed conflict which may arise be- 
tween two or more of the High Contracting 
Parties, even if the state of war is not rec- 
ognized by one of them.” In commenting 
on this provision McDougal & Feliciano say: 
“The article strongly indicates the irrele- 
vance, for the purposes of regulation of com- 
bat situations, of an issuance or omission of 
a declaration of war, as well as of recognition 
or disclaimer of the existence of a ‘state of 
war.“ See McDoucat & FELICIANO, Law & 
MINIMUM WoọorLD PUBLIC ORDER 541 (1961). 

Apparently there have been assertions 
from Hanoi that American pilots captured in 
the D.R.V. are “war criminals and subject to 
the death penalty.” See N.Y. Times, June 2, 
1966, p. c 3, col. 6 (city ed). As the above 
materials indicate and the Korean experience 
reinforces, whether or not there is a formal 
declaration of war, is not an acceptable basis 
under international law for reducing the 
status of captured belligerents to “war crimi- 
nals.” If such claims are also based on alle- 
gations of aggressive war, such allegations, 
as demonstrated in this paper, are com- 
pletely unfounded. But even if such allega- 
tions were accepted, claims that clearly iden- 
tified belligerents are “war criminals” simply 
because combatants in a military apparatus 
engaged in aggressive war, have not been ac- 
cepted by the World Community, including 
the International Military Tribunal at Nur- 
emberg, and are clearly contra to accepted 
“standards of human rights for contexts of 
violence.” See MCDOUGAL & FELICIANO, supra 
at 528, 531-34, 541-42, 530-61, 

» Memorandum of Law of the Lawyers 
Committee on American Policy Toward Viet- 
nam, reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Feb. 9, 1966, pp. 2666-2672. 
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the constitutional basis for the executive- 
congressional action rendering assistance in 
that context. 


A. Executive Action Rendering Assistance to 
the Republic of Viet Nam Has Been Au- 
thorized And Affirmed by Congress. 


On February 1, 1955, the Senate of the 
United States voted 82 to 1 with 13 members 
not present to advise and consent to the rat- 
ification of the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty and Protocol thereto.™ The 13 
members not present all indicated that they 
would have voted yes if present.™ This over- 
whelming sentiment in the Senate for ap- 
proval of the ratification of SEATO and its 
Protocol extending protection to the “free 
territory under the jurisdiction of the State 
of Vietnam,“ %™ expressed the strong sense of 
the Senate that the Republic of Viet Nam be 
assisted against future Communist aggres- 
sion. The record of the debates on this 
treaty s as well as the language of the treaty 


. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, pt. 1, 
p. 1060. Senator Langer, who also voted 
against the U.N. Charter, said in opposing 
advise and consent to the SEATO treaty: “I 
am one who believes that the United States 
of America ought to mind its own business 
and to keep out of foreign entanglements 
all over Europe and Asia.” CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 101, pt. 1, p. 1057. 

s% Id. at 1060. 

a Protocol to the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty, September 8, 1954. “The 
Parties to the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty unanimously designate for the 
purposes of Article IV of the Treaty the 
States of Cambodia and Laos and the free 
territory under the jurisdiction of the State 
of Vietnam....” T.LA.S. No. 3170 (Feb. 19, 
1955). 

* Article II of the SEATO treaty provides: 

“In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-helps and mutual aid will 
maintain and develop this individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack and 
to prevent and counter subversive activities 
directed from without against their terri- 
torial integrity and political stability.” 

Article IV provides: 

“I, Each party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any Party in the treaty area or 
of any other State or territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
Parties shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which should be taken 
for the common defense. 

“3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any State designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with 
the consent of the government concerned.” 

Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
Sept. 8. 1954, TI. A. S. No. 3170 (Feb. 19, 1955). 

See also Pacific Charter, September 8, 
1954, TJ. A. S. No. 3171. 

As is evident from the language of article 
IV §2 of the SEATO treaty, in the absence 
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make this abundantly evident. Thus, Sena- 
tor George said: 

“The preservation of that freedom is a 
primary objective of the treaty. It is, more- 
over, of vital concern to the United States; 
for we have realized that any significant ex- 
tension of the Communist world would gen- 
erate the gravest danger for our own Nation. 

“To the extent that we support the inde- 
pendent governments of Southeast Asia in 
maintaining their freedom, therefore, we 
also defend the highest interests of the 
United States. It is our purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to give advance notice to any Commu- 
nist nation contemplating aggressive action 
in that area that they will have to reckon 
with the United States.” 3% 

And Senator Smith of New Jersey said: 

“This treaty meets the problem by an ap- 
proach perhaps best described as a kind of 
restatement of the Monroe Doctrine. Under 
this treaty, each party recognizes that an 
armed attack on any country within the 
treaty area would endanger its own peace 
and safety. Each party, therefore, agrees to 
act to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes.” * 

The basic United States foreign policy de- 
cision to assist in defending the Republic of 
Viet Nam against future Communist aggres- 
sion—certainly if by armed attack, then, was 
overwhelmingly supported by Senate action 
at least as long ago as 1955. This affirma- 
tive Senate vote in 1955, pursuant to the 
constitutional power to advise and consent 
to the ratification of treaties was in fact a 
crucial step in the adoption of this southeast 
Asian foreign policy. 

The language of Article IV of the SEATO 
treaty and the Senate debates on it, however, 
indicated that the United States would in 
taking any future action pursuant to Article 
IV §1 of the SEATO treaty “act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.“ ů * There is sup- 
port in the Senate debates on SEATO that 
this and other language was designed to dis- 
tinguish SEATO from the alleged NATO 
principle of automatic military response to 
an armed attack on a covered treaty nation, 


of an armed attack the parties were legally 
obligated only to “consult immediately in 
order to agree on the measures which should 
be taken for the common defense.” There is 
support in the Senate debates on SEATO for 
this interpretation. See the remarks of Sen- 
ator , CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, 
pt. 1, pp. 1051-1052. This is not the case with 
respect to the obligation under article IV 
§1 as to “aggression by means of armed 
attack.” 

These distinctions relate primarily to the 
question of whether the United States is 
legally obligated under international law to 
render assistance to the R.V.N., and do not 
dictate conclusions on the lawfulness of 
United States assistance under international 
law or the effect on internal constitutional 
processes with respect to authority to use 
the military instrument. See notes 398 and 
439 infra. 

Since it is unnecessary for the conclusions 
reached, this paper does not consider whether 
the United States is legally obligated under 
international law to render assistance to the 
Republic of Viet Nam. 

2° CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, pt. 1. 
p. 1051. 

mo Td, at 1053. 

un See text at note 308 supra. Senator 
George said that: “It [the SEATO treaty] 
has no effect whatsoever on the thorny ques- 
tion of whether, how, and under what cir- 
cumstances the President might involve the 
United States in warfare without the approval 
of Congress.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
101, pt. 1, p. 1051. See also the remarks cited 
in note 312 injra, 


July 13, 1966 


thus avoiding the NATO controversy rela- 
tive to the powers of the Executive and the 
Congress in the use of the military instru- 
ment.“ The language, however, would 
seem to permit whatever presidential use of 
force is authorized under the constitution 
and in any event this provision has been 
met by subsequent congressional action with 
respect to Viet Nam. 

From 1954 until mid-1961, the United 
States’ involvement in Viet Nam was limited 
to a relatively small number of military ad- 
visors, and to the rendering of military, eco- 
nomic and social aid Some idea of the 
relatively small military role played by the 
United States during this period is indi- 
cated by the testimony of Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that the first United States 
military casualty in the R.V.N. occurred in 
December, 1961.5 in late 1961 
and continuing over the next few years, in 
response to increased aggression from the 
D.R.V., President Kennedy substantially in- 
creased the numbers of United States ad- 
visory personnel and the amount of military, 
economic and social aid. By the end of 1962 
President Kennedy had authorized approxi- 
mately 11,000 men in the R. V. N. The Unit- 
ed States at that time, though, did not have 
combat units as such in Viet Nam and the 
involvement in Viet Nam in February, 1962, 
was termed by then Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy “a struggle short of war.“ 4 

On August 5, 1964, following separate at- 
tacks on August 2 and 4th by D.R.V. torpedo 
boats on United States destroyers in interna- 
tional waters in the Gulf of Tonkin" 


u Senator Smith of New Jersey said: 

“Each party, therefore, agrees to act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. That means, by 
implication, that if any such emergency as is 
contemplated by the treaty should arise in 
that area it will be brought before the Con- 
gress by the President and the administra- 
tion, and will be considered under our con- 
stitutional processes. We are not committed 
to the principle of NATO, namely, that an 
attack on one is an attack on all, calling for 
immediate military action without further 
consideration by Congress.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 101, pt. 1, p. 
1053. And see the remarks of Senator George 
id. at 1051, and Senator MANSFIELD id. at 1055. 

un See note 124 supra. 

m THE VIETNAM HEARINGS 263 (Vintage ed. 
1966). As late as September 2, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy indicated that as few as forty- 
seven Americans had been killed in combat in 
Viet Nam. See Background Information Re- 
lating to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate 100 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 
1965.) 

a5 THE VIETNAM HEARINGS 263 (Vintage ed. 
1966). See also note 124 supra. 

u See Comment, 50 Carr. L. Rev. 515, at 
518 n.33 (1962). 

at See the statement by U.N. Ambassador, 
Adlai Stevenson to the Security Council on 
August 5, 1964, in Background Information 
Relating to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate 124-127 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print 
June 16, 1965). According to Senator 
FULBRIGHT: 

“Our own naval vessels, such as the Mad- 
dox [one of the destroyers attacked] and 
other associated vessels, have never en- 
gaged in any attacks on those islands or any- 
where else in North Vietnam 

“It has been asserted by others that the 
Maddor was backing up or convoying the 
smaller vessels of the Vietnamese. 

“The testimony I am familiar with shows 
that this is not a fact.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, p. 
18402. 
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President Johnson delivered a mesage to Con- 
gress asking Congress “for a resolution ex- 

the unity and determination of the 
United States in supporting freedom and in 
protecting peace in southeast Asia * * + 
[and] affirming the national determination 
that all such attacks will be met, and that 
the United States will continue in its basic 
policy of assisting the free nations of the 
area to defend their freedom. 

“I recommend a resolution expressing the 
support of the Congress for all necessary ac- 
tion to protect our Armed Forces and to as- 
sist nations covered by the SEATO treaty.” = 

On August 7, 1964, Congress responded by 
passing the Southeast Asia Resolution, often 
called the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, which is 
here set out in full: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION TO PROMOTE THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECU- 
ITY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


“Whereas naval units of the Communist 
regime in Vietnam, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of international law, have deliberately 
and repeatedly attacked United States naval 
vessels lawfully present in international 
waters, and have thereby created a serious 
threat to international peace; and 
- “Whereas these attacks are part of a de- 
liberate and systematic campaign of aggres- 
sion that the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam has been waging against its neigh- 
bors and the nations joined with them in 
the collective defense of their freedom; and 

“Whereas the United States is assisting 
the peoples of southeast Asia to protect their 
freedom and has no territorial, military or 
political ambitions in that area, but desires 
only that these peoples should be left in 
peace to work out their own destinies in their 
own way: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress approves and supports the deter- 
mination of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to take all necessary measures to repel 
any armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further aggres- 
sion. 

“Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia. Consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in 
accordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
the United States is, therefore, prepared, as 
the President determines, to take all neces- 
sary steps, including the use of armed force, 
to assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its free- 
dom. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonably as- 
sured by international conditions created by 
action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress.” =° 

It should be emphasized that under sec- 
tion 3 of this resolution Congress could 
reassess its policy at any time by a concur- 
rent resolution which would not require 
presidential signature. The resolution was 
passed in the Senate by a record vote of 88 


3s President's Message to Congress, Au- 
gust 5, 1964, in Background Information 
Relating to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate 122, at 122-23 (Rev. ed. Comm. 
Print June 16, 1965). 

a Ick. at 124. 

2078 Stat. 384 (Approved Aug. 10, 1964). 
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to 2, with 10 members not present and vot- 
ingen All 10 members not present, however, 
indicated that if present they would have 
voted for the resolution. The sentiment 
of the Senators was really 98 to 2 for the 
resolution. The House approved the resolu- 
tion by a vote of 416 to 0, with one repre- 
sentative simply answering “present” and 
with 14 members not voting? The resolu- 
tion was overwhelmingly passed by Congress, 
then, with only 2 votes cast against it in 
both houses combined. 

This resolution, which was largely modeled 
on the 1955 Formosa and the 1957 Middle 
East resolutions giving the President au- 
thority to employ armed forces in resisting 
aggression in those areas,“ expressed the 
clear congressional intent that “Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression,” 
and “as the President determines, to take all 
necessary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty requesting assistance in defense of its 
freedom.” 

This joint congressional resolution clearly 
indicates congressional authorization of the 
use of armed force, as the President deter- 
mines, to assist the Republic of Viet Nam 
against aggression. This broad authority 
which is obvious on the face of the resolu- 
tion, is strongly supported by the record of 
the congressional debates on the resolution 
and was evident in the remarks of both pro- 
ponents and opponents. Moreover, the rec- 
ord of the debates also indicates that this 
resolution was intended to provide any con- 
gressional authority necessary for action 
under Article IV of the SEATO treaty. 

Thus, Senator FULBRIGHT, the Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee who 
managed the resolution on the floor * said: 

“Mr. President, I recommended the prompt 
and overwhelming endorsement of the reso- 
lution now before the Senate. . The reso- 
lution further expresses the approval and 
support of the Congress for the determina- 
tion of the President to take such action as 
may be necessary, now and in the future, 
to restrain or repeal Communist aggression 
in southeast Asia.” = 


* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
pp. 18470-18471. 

= Ibid. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18555. Representative PowELL answered 
“Present.” Presumably the 14 members did 
not vote because not present. 

The President in his message to Con- 
gress on August 5, 1964, said: “The resolu- 
tion could well be based upon similar resolu- 
tions enacted by the Congress in the past— 
to meet the threat to Formosa in 1955, to 
meet the threat to the Middle East in 1957, 
and to meet the threat in Cuba in 1962.” 
Background Information Relating to South- 
east Asia and Vietnam, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate 124 
(Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). This 
interpretation of the Southeast Asia Resolu- 
tion as based on the Formosa and Middle 
East resolutions is also supported by the con- 
gressional debates. See e.g., the remarks of 
Senator Morse CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
110, pt. 14, pp. 18428-18430. 

For a comparison of the language of these 
resolutions with the Southeast Asia Resolu- 
tion see Background Information supra at 
129-30; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 
14, pp. 18428-18429. 

=: N.Y. Times, March 2, 1966, p. 1, col. 8 
(city ed.), at p. 7, col. 1. 

3% CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18399. 
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And it was said in a dialogue between 
Senators BREWSTER and FULBRIGHT: 

“Mr. Brewster. My question is whether 
there is anything in the resolution which 
would authorize or recommend or approve the 
landing of large American armies in Viet- 
nam or in China. 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing in the 
resolution, as I read it, that contemplates it. 
I agree with the Senator that that is the last 
thing we would want to do. However, the 
language of the resolution would not pre- 
vent it. It would authorize whatever the 
Commander in Chief feels is necessary. It 
does not restrain the Executive from doing it. 
Whether or not that should ever be done is 
a matter of wisdom under the circumstances 
that exist at the particular time it is con- 
templated.” %7 

And in a dialogue between Senators Scorr 
and FULBRIGHT: 

“Mr. Scorr. I support the resolution. I 
was glad to hear the chairman say that there 
is nothing in the resolution which limits the 
right of the President to repeal any attack 
or prevent further aggression within the 
areas described in the resolution. 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct.” 38 

And in a dialogue between Senators COOPER 
and FULBRIGHT: 

“Mr. Cooper. Does the Senator consider 
that in enacting this resolution we are satis- 
fying that requirement [the constitutional 
processes requirement] of Article IV of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty? In 
other words, are we now giving the President 
advance authority to take whatever action he 
may deem necessary respecting South Viet- 
nam and its defense, or with respect to the 
defense of any other country included in 
the treaty? 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is correct. 

“Mr. Cooper. Then, looking ahead, if the 
President decided that it was necessary to 
use such force as could lead into war, we 
will give that authority by this resolution? 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the way I would 
interpret it. If a situation later developed in 
which we thought the approval should be 
withdrawn, it could be withdrawn by con- 
current resolution. 

“Mr. Cooper. I ask these questions because 
it is well for the country and all of us to 
know what is being undertaken. 

“Under section 2, are we now providing 
the President, if he determines it necessary, 
the authority to attack cities and ports in 
North Vietnam, not primarily to prevent an 
attack upon our forces but, as he might see 
fit, to prevent any further aggression against 
South Vietnam? 

“Mr. FULBRIGHT. One of the reasons for the 
procedure provided in this joint resolution, 
and also in the Formosa and Middle East 
instances, is in response, let us say, to the 
new developments in the field of warfare. 
In the old days, when war usually resulted 
from a formal declaration of war—and that 
is what the Founding Fathers contemplated 
when they included that provision in the 
Constitution—there was time in which to 
act. Things moved slowly, and things could 
be seen developing. Congress could partici- 
pate in that way. ; 

“Under modern conditions of warfare— 
and I have tried to describe them, including 
the way the Second World War developed— 
it is necessary. to anticipate what may occur. 
Things move so rapidly that this is the way 
in which we must respond to the new de- 
velopments. That is why this provision is 
necessary or im nt. Does the Senator 
agree with me that this is so? 

“Mr. Cooper. Yes, warfare today is differ- 
ent. Time is of the essence. But the power 
provided the President in section 2 is great. 


=" Id. at 18403. 
=s Id. at 18408. 
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“Mr. FULBRIGHT. This provision is intended 
to give clearance to the President to use his 
discretion. We all hope and believe that the 
President will not use this discretion arbi- 
trarily or irresponsibly. We know that he is 
accustomed to consulting with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and with congressional lead- 
ers. But he does not have to do that.“ * 

And Senator Kucwe said: 

“I remember the Middle East resolution, 
I remember the Formosa resolution. Both 
came to Congress from President Eisenhower. 
Both were requested so that all might know 
that the people’s representatives in this 
branch of the Government agreed with the 
Chief Executive of the United States with 
respect to the authority he possessed and the 
circumstances under which he would be 
compelled to utilize his power. 

“That is the plain intent of the joint reso- 
lution now about to be passed by Con- 

” 330 
And Senator Cooper said: 
“In response to my questions, the distin- 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and I believe, the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the Senator 
from [Mr. RUSSELL], confirmed my 
viewpoint that in passing this joint resolu- 
tion we would satisfy the conditions of the 
SEATO treaty, and would exercise our consti- 
tutional function to give the President of the 
United States authority to do what he deter- 
mines may be proper and necessary with re- 
spect to any situation which affects our se- 
curity in South Vietnam. 

“I believe that is the essence of the sec- 
ond section. At least that was the meaning 
and interpretation given to it by the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee.” = 

And Senator THurmMonp said: 

“The resolution which we are considering 
today does approve a new element which has 
not, prior to this week, been exercised, and 
that is the taking of all necessary measures 
to prevent further aggression. I sincerely 
hope that the President will take all neces- 
sary measures to prevent further aggression, 
not only against our own military forces, but 
also to prevent further aggression against 
our southeast Asian allies,” = 

And Senator Morse who opposed the reso- 
lution among other grounds on the ground 
that it was an unconstitutional “predated 
declaration of war” said: 

“Another Senator thought, in the early 
part of the debate, that this course would 
not broaden the power of the President to 
engage in a land war if he decided that he 
wanted to apply the resolution in that way. 

“That Senator was taking great consola- 
tion in the then held belief that, if he 
voted for the resolution, it would give no 
authority to the President to send many 
troops into Asia. I am sure he was quite 
disappointed to finally learn, because it took 
a little time to get the matter cleared, that 
the resolution places no restriction on the 
President in that respect. If he is still in 
doubt, let him read the language on page 2, 
lines 3 to 6, and page 2, lines 11 to 17. The 
first reads: 

The Congress approves and supports the 
determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression.’ 

“It does not say he is limited in regard to 
the sending of ground forces. It does not 
limit that authority, That is why I have 
called it a predated declaration of war, in 
clear violation of Article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution, which vests the power to de- 


= Id. at 18409-410. 
=» Id. at 18414. 
= Id. at 18417. 
=: Id. at 18420. 
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clare war in the Congress, and not in the 
President. 

“What is proposed is to authorize the Pres- 
ident of the United States, without a decla- 
ration of war, to commit acts of war.“ =s 


“No one can read the joint resolution and 
the authority proposed to be given the Pres- 
ident in the joint resolution without recog- 
nizing that it would clearly authorize the 
President to proceed to follow whatever 
courses of action are necessary in his opin- 
ion; and such action would constitute au- 
thority to conduct war.” =" 

And in a dialogue between Senators 
GRUENING and Morse, both of whom op- 
posed the resolution, it was said: 

“Mr. GRUENING. This resolution, in effect, 
is an authorization which would be the 
equivalent of a declaration of war by the 
Congress. Would it not be? 

“Mr. Morse. I think so. 

“Mr. GRUENING. That is one thing I am 
very apprehensive about. If we should get 
into an all-out war, which I fear may hap- 
pen, this resolution would be considered the 
authorization by the Congress to so proceed. 
Would it not? 

“Mr. Morse, That is correct.” =s 

And Senator Morse said: 

“Under the resolution Congress would give 
to the President of the United States great 
authority, without coming to the Congress 
and obaining approval by way of a declara- 
tion of war, to carry on a land war in South 
Vietnam. The choice is left up to him.” ™ 

And Senator GRUENING said: 

“[T]his resolution not only endorses all 
our Government has done to date in south- 
east Asia, but also gives the President a blank 
check, not merely to do whatever he likes in 
South Vietnam, but, to quote the text of the 
resolution: 

To take all necessary steps, including the 
use of armed force, to assist any member or 
protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom.’ 

“That is, in effect, a predated declaration 
of war, if and when the Executive chooses, 
and war not merely in South Vietnam but in 
all southeast Asia.” = 

And in a dialogue between Representatives 
FRELINGHUYSEN and ADA it was said: 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that section 2 of this resolution does 
constitute an implementation of Article IV 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty itself? This treaty says that in the 
event of danger there will be measures taken 
in each country in accordance with its con- 
stitutional basis? In other words, does this 
resolution give positive powers to the Presi- 
dent to act with respect to our responsibil- 
ities as a member of SEATO? 

“Mr. Apam. It does so. Within the frame- 
work the gentleman has described, and, of 
course, subject to the Constitution of the 
United States.” = 

Although some members of Congress indi- 
cated that they interpreted the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution more narrowly, and some of 


= Id. at 18426-427. 

Id. at 18442. 

Id. at 18447-448. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 14, 
p. 18448. 

= Id. at 18469, 

=s Id. at 18543. Representative ALBERT 
said: “Mr. Speaker, this resolution supports 
the determination of the President of the 
United States to take all necessary measures, 
including the use of armed force, to repel 
any armed attack on forces of the United 
States, to prevent further aggression, and 
to defend the peace and security of southeast 
Asia.” Id. at 18542. 

= See the remarks of Representative ADAIR 
id. at 18543 and of Representative Gross id. 
at 18546. 2 
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the debates including other remarks of some 
of those quoted was ambiguous, the ex- 
press language of the resolution coupled with 
the record of the congressional debates as a 
whole strongly indicates that it was the 
congressional intent to authorize the use 
of armed force if necessary, as the Presi- 
dent should determine, to assist the Republic 
of Viet Nam in combating aggression, sub- 
ject to later reassessment by concurrent res- 
olution. An Amendment introduced by Sen- 
ator GAYLORD NELSON seemingly to limit the 
authority of the Tonkin Gulf resolution and 
which provided in part that: “Our continu- 
ing policy is to limit our role to the provision 
of aid, training assistance, and military ad- 
vice, and it is the sense of Congress that, 
except when provoked to a greater response, 
we should continue to attempt to avoid a 
direct military involvement in the southeast 
Asian conflict,” was not adopted. 

In 1965, President Johnson determined 
that the defense of the R.V.N. in the face of 
mounting aggression from the D.R.V. would 
require a full combat role for United 
States troops as well as bombing of infiltra- 
tion routes, transportation facilities, and 
other selected military targets in the 
D.R.V.*“ This action in response to in- 
creased aggression from the D.R.V., including 
the introduction of regular units of the 
PAVN army into the R.V.N.. was within 
his authority as Commander in Chief pur- 


Senator FULBRIGHT said: 

“In frankness, I do not believe the joint 
resolution would substantially alter the 
President's power to use whatever means 
seemed appropriate under the circumstances. 
Our recourse in Congress would be that if 
the action were too inappropriate, we could 
terminate the joint resolution, by a concur- 
rent resolution, and that would precipitate 
a great controversy between the Executive 
and the Congress. As a practical question, 
that could be done.” 

Id. at 18407, And see the remarks of Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT in discussing the amendment 
offered by Senator GayLorp NELSON, id. at 
18459. 

zu Id. at 18459. The complete amendment 
provided: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “That” in- 
sert (a).“ 

On page 2, between line 6 and 7, insert the 
following: 

“(b) The Congress also approves and sup- 
ports the efforts of the President to bring the 
problem of peace in Southeast Asia to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, and 
the President's declaration that the United 
States, seeking no extension of the present 
military conflict, will respond to provocation 
in a manner that is ‘limited and fitting.’ 
Our continuing policy is to limit our role to 
the provision of aid, training assistance, and 
military advice, and it is the sense of Con- 
gress that, except when provoked to a greater 
response, we should continue to attempt to 
avoid a direct military involvement in the 
southeast Asian conflict.” 

Ibid. See also the remarks of Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT on this amendment ibid. 

% See note 124 supra. 

In testifying before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk said: 

“At no stage have we ourselves wanted to 
escalate this war, as the expression goes. At 
no stage have we wanted a larger war. But 
it was in November, December, January, over 
the turn of the year 1964-65 that North Viet- 
nam moved the 325th Division of the regular 
North Vietnamese Army from North Viet- 
nam to South Vietnam to up the ante 
here. . That was before the bombing 
started... .” 

THE VIETNAM HEARINGS 263 (Vintage ed. 
1966). 
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suant to the Tonkin Gulf resolution of 
Congress, 

To eliminate any doubt as to the congres- 
sional support for the increased measures 
taken in assisting in the defense of the 
R. V. N., however, on May 4, 1965, President 
Johnson sent a message to Congress in which 
he said: 

“I ask the Congress to appropriate at the 
earliest possible moment an additional $700 
million to meet mounting military require- 
ments in Vietnam. 

“This is not a routine appropriation. For 
each Member of Congress who supports this 
request is also voting to persist in our effort 
to halt Communist aggression in South Viet- 
nam. Each is saying that the Congress and 
the President stand united before the world 
in joint determination that the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam shall be preserved 
and Communist attack will not succeed.” %4 

Although this request was presented in the 
form of an appropriation measure, it was also 
intended and was considered by Congress as 
an opportunity for debate on the merits of 
the increased Viet Nam military involvement. 
There was evidence, in fact, that the Presi- 
dent had authority to fund the necessary 
expenditures for Viet Nam from other ap- 
propriation items in the Defense Department 
budget but chose, in the light of the inter- 
vening increase in United States military in- 
volvement in Viet Nam, to directly present 
the Viet Nam issue to Congress.“ Moreover, 
the sum asked for, although large by every- 
day standards, was not a substantial measure 
in terms of the real cost of the continuing 
military action in Viet Name In short, 
the request presented Congress with a rela- 
tively clearcut issue as to approval of the 
major outlines of the increased United States 
military involvement in Viet Nam, and was 
largely intended as such. 

The 50 member House Committee on Ap- 
propriations unanimously reported the reso- 


3 Message from the President of the 
United States, May 4, 1965, in Background 
Information Relating to Southeast Asia and 
Vietnam, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate 219 (Rev. ed. Comm. 
Print June 16, 1965). 

z See remarks of Representative MAHON 
at CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 7, p. 
9518, and the remarks of Representative 
Ryan id. at 9535. Senator Morse said: 

“The next point I wish to make is that 
the Senate need not pass this appropriation 
measure, for the President, from his own 
lips in the East Room of the White House 
yesterday, told the members of the com- 
mittees that he had assembled there that 
he did not need to ask for an appropriation. 
From his own lips yesterday the President 
told Members of Congress assembled that 
he has the legal authority to transfer the 
necessary funds. The President then pro- 
ceeded to tell those assembled why he was 
doing it in this way. 

“The President wants to commit Senators 
again. He told those assembled in the East 
Room yesterday, in effect, that he wanted 
them to know that when they voted for this 
joint resolution, they would again be com- 
mitting themselves to SUPE. the President's 
policy in southeast Asia. 

Id. at 9504. 

Representative Ryan pointed out that the 
committee report states: 

“The authorities in existing law could have 
been utilized in lieu of the proposed appro- 
priation.” 

Id. at 9535. 

ss Compare this $700 million request, for 
example, with the $13.1 billion appropriation 
bill approved by the Senate on March 22, 
largely for the Viet Nam Conflict. See N.Y. 
Times, March 23, 1966, p. c 13, col. 1 (city 
ed.). 
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lution. In reporting the resolution, the 
Committee pointed out: 

“As the President stated in his message of 
May 4, ‘This is not a routine appropriation. 
For each Member of Congress who supports 
this request is also voting to persist in our 
effort to halt Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam.“. . . Circumstances have arisen 
which have required an acceleration of our 
effort in Southeast Asia. The President has 
requested and the Secretary of Defense has 
testified in support of the recommended 
supplemental appropriation. 

“The enactment of the accompanying 
resolution will provide the means for con- 
tinuing the build-up of modern supplies, 
equipment, and facilities for our forces. It 
will also provide Congress an opportunity to 
again make known to our friends and foes 
alike that the people of the United States 
have every intention of standing firm in their 
opposition to Communist aggression.“ % 

The record of the debate in the House 
indicates that with a few exceptions the 
vote was intended by those voting for it as 
well as those voting against it as a vote on 
approval of the increased military involve- 
ment in Viet Nam, Thus, Representative 
Bow said: 

“Mr. Chairman, let no man, whether he be 
in Moscow, Peiping, Hanoi, or Havana, have 
any illusions that the Congress of the United 
States, speaking for all the people, does not 
support the President’s action in Vietnam, 
We do.“ 2 

And the House Minority Leader GERALD 
Forp said: 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, the second reason 
why this resolution is before us is psychologi- 
cal. Some people thought that we ought to 
have another resolution on Vietnam and that 
we ought to have a resolution on the Car- 
ibbean. Such resolutions have been passed 
previously. Those resolutions we have passed 
heretofore and they are still in effect. There 
has been no change in congressional attitude. 
I do not believe a reiteration by us, a repeat 
of the words which we said before, would 
have near the impact as what we are doing 
here this afternoon. Republicans in the 
House stand unanimously behind the Presi- 
dent on this matter.” = 

And Representative Rivers of South Caro- 
lina, the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, said: 

“The Armed Services Committee met on 
yesterday afternoon with the Secretary of 
Defense and I am happy to say that our par- 
ticipation in this action was agreed to by a 
committee vote of 37 to 0. 

“This appropriation is a simple reaffirma- 
tion of the action taken on August 10, res 
when 504 Members of this Con 
sides—went on record as supporting the 
struggle for freedom in South Vietnam. It 
is as simple as that.“ 1 

And Representative Lirscoms of Califor- 
nia said: 

“This measure is more than just a supple- 
mental appropriation resolution. It is a 
forceful expression of the Congress and the 
people of the United States to the world that 
we are prepared to take whatever steps neces- 
sary to halt Communist aggression.” 1s 

And Speaker of the House McCormack 
said: 

“The action of the House today is a clear 
indication to the entire world that our peo- 
ple are united behind the President. 


u? CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 7, 
p. 9518. 

zus See the remarks of Representative 
KASTENMEIER, id., at 9528, and the remarks 
of Representative Lindsay, id. at 9530. 

o Id. at 9518. 

= Id. at 9519-9521. 

sı Jd. at 9521, 

wa Id. at 9522. 
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“So this resolution now before us involves 
more than merely an appropriation of $700 
million” = 

And Representative Conyers who voted 
against the resolution said: 

“This resolution is not an emergency re- 
quest for funds, but rather a method to 
secure a vote of confidence on our policy 
in Vietnam. As the President has stated, 
a “yes” vote means support of the Vietnam 
policy. I cannot vote “yes” because I do 
not support the present policy in Viet- 
nam.“ s 

And similarly, Representative Ryan who 
also voted against it said: 

“It is clear from the committee report 
and from the debate that this appropriation 
is not necessary for the support of our 
Armed Forces, 

“The basic issue is U.S. policy in Vietnam. 
The resolution in effect seeks congressional 
approval of the new policy which is a de- 
parture from the previous policy of aiding 
the South Vietnamese to fight their own 
war.“ xs 

The vote in the House on May 5, 1965, 
was 408 to 7 to approve the resolution.” 

The Recorp of the debate in the Senate 
also indicates approval of the broad outlines 
of the United States policy in Viet Nam, al- 
though a number of senators expressed res- 
ervations as to particularities or as to fu- 
ture policies and indicated that their vote 
was not to be construed as a blank check 
for the future or otherwise qualified the 

of their vote, and a few senators 
fundamentally opposed those policies. 
Again, some senators indicated that the vote 
was a further congressional authorization 
of the use of armed force in the assistance 
of the R.V.N. along the lines of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution, or stated that no such ad- 
ditional authorization was necessary, or oth- 
erwise more broadly interpreted the vote. 
Thus, Senator CLARK said: 

“We are dealing with a subject which is as 
a matter of fact, if not in law, a declaration 
of war.“ 3 

And Senator SaALTONSTALL said: 

“The President told us, when 150 of us 
gathered in the White House yesterday, the 
purpose for which he wanted the appropri- 
ation. He indicated that he needed the ap- 
propriation not only, as we all know, to carry 
out our efforts in southeast Asia, but also to 
show that Congress feels the same way today 
as it did last year when it passed the joint 
resolution urging the President of the United 
States to take whatever action he believes 
necessary in the interest of international 
peace in southeast Asia. 

“The defeat of the appropriation bill would 
be tantamount to a repudiation of the earlier 
joint resolution adopted by Congress.” * 


3 Id. at 9525-9527. 

a Id, at 9532. 

=s Id. at 9536. 

350 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 7, 
p. 9541. Representatives Brown of Califor- 
nia, Burton of California, CONYERS, Dow, ED- 
warps of California, GREEN of Oregon and 
Ryan voted against the resolution. Eighteen 
representatives did not vote, presumably be- 
cause they were not present. 

æ See generally as to qualifying remarks 
or opposition the remarks of Senator Gore id. 
at 9497, Senator Javirs id. at 9498, Senator 
AIKEN id. at 9499, Senator STENNIS id. at 
9501, Senator Morse id. at 9503, Senator 
GRUENING id. at 9730, Senator Prouty id. at 
9759, Senator NELSON id. at 9759, Senator 
KENNEDY of New York id. at 9760, Senator 
PASTORE id. at 9770, and Senator STENNIS id. 
at 9771. 

ws CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 9482. 

æ» Td, at 9495. 
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Senator MILLER said: 

“It seems to me that the joint resolution 
would merely be an implementation of a 
commitment which the Congress overwhelm- 
ingly made last fall. As I recall, a commit- 
ment was made, with only 2 dissenting voices 
out of the 535 Members of the House and the 
Senate, to support the President in his ac- 
tions, including the use of armed force, to 
resist aggression in southeast Asia.” %0 

And Senator Cooper said: 

“When we voted in this body in 1964 for 
the joint resolution supporting the President, 
I said on the floor of the Senate at the time 
that we were granting to the President, pros- 
pectively, authority to take whatever action 
he thought necessary to repel aggression in 
Vietnam. I believe we provided to him then 
any authority that he needed for the action 
that he has taken in Vietnam.” ™ 

Senator Morse who opposed the resolution 
said: 

“The first point I wish to make is that no 
matter what semantics Senators use and no 
matter how much they protest—and they 
doth protest too much—the fact is that they 
are abdicating their clear constitutional du- 
ties under the Constitution of the United 
States, for when they vote for this appropri- 
ation, they will again vote to give the Presi- 
dent power to make an undeclared war. 

“I say most respectfully that I believe the 
interpretation of the administration as to 
what the Congress voted last August [the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution] is absolutely cor- 
rect... . The House even goes the President 
one better in respect to the invitation of the 
President to have unity on the part of Con- 
gress behind him, 

“The House does not intend any verbal res- 
ervations to be considered as limiting.” *% 

And Senator GRUENING who also opposed 
the resolution said: 

“President Johnson frankly stated that 
this request was being used not because mon- 
eys were needed to supply our Armed Forces 
in Vietnam, but rather as a vehicle to secure 
congressional approval of his carrying on the 
undeclared war to North Vietnam and any- 
where else in southeast Asia that he sees 
fit. 

“This requested appropriation, coupled 
with the President’s message, is in fact tanta- 
mount to giving the President a second blank 
check. 

“The Congress last August gave him one 
blank check to wage war with only two dis- 
sents. To repeat, I feel strongly that this 
cannot be done under the Constitution.” ™ 

It might also be pointed out that accord- 
ing to Senator MANSFIELD: 

“No one has suggested at any time during 
this debate, that any Member of this body 
has advocated withdrawal.” s 

The vote in the Senate on this resolution 
on May 6, 1965, was 88 in favor to 3 op- 


3 
In summary, by the approval of this May, 
1965, Viet Nam military appropriation meas- 
ure Congress in fact indicated approval of 
the broad outlines of the assistance to the 
R.V.N. and the authority of the President 
acting under the Tonkin Gulf resolution to 
use armed force in that assistance. 
In August and September, 1965, Congress 
debated and passed the Defense Department 


3% Id. at 9496. 

Id. at 9499. 

e at 9502. 

as CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 7, 
p. 9729. 

Hd. at 9731. 

Id. at 9771. 

Id. at 9771. Senators GRUENING, MORSE 
and NELSON voted against the resolution. 
For an explanation of Senator NELSon’s nay 
vote see id. at 9759. Nine Senators did not 
vote, presumably because they were not 
present. 
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1966 appropriation bill including approxi- 
mately $1.7 billion for a southeast Asia emer- 
gency fund largely to meet Viet Nam ex- 
penses e Again the vote was overwhelming, 
passing the House by a vote of 380 to 0, and 
passing the Senate by a vote of 89 to 0. 
This appropriation measure, however, was 
in sharp contrast to the May, 1965, supple- 
mental appropriation measure for military 
expenditures in Vietnam, which presented a 
relatively clearcut issue of American policy in 
Viet Nam. Here, the Viet Nam appropriation 
was approximately $1.7 billion out of an over- 
all appropriation measure for total Defense 
Department needs of about $47 billion. 
Although this request provided Congress 
with an opportunity to check the appro- 
priations available to the President for Viet 
Nam, the final vote did not provide a clearcut 
choice on Viet Nam to the individual con- 
gressman, as is indicated by the fact that 
Senator Morse voted for the appropriation 
measure despite his disagreement on Viet 
Nam policies.“ 

In January, February and March, 1966, 
however, Congress was faced with an appro- 
priation authorization measure largely for 
Viet Nam, which again presented Congress 
with the Viet Nam issue and which together 
with foreign assistance requests for Viet Nam 
precipitated an unmistakable full congres- 
sional debate on the merits of the United 
States assistance to the R. V. N. 


* See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 
17, pp. 24251-24262. This $1.7 billion south- 
east Asia emergency fund was added in con- 
ference after the House had approved the De- 
fense Department 1966 appropriation bill. 
See the remarks of Representative MAHON 
id. at 24252, and Representative Dow of New 
York id. at 24261. For the vote in the Sen- 
ate see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 
15, p. 21734. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 18, 
p. 24262. This vote in the House was on the 
conference report. 

%0 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 15, 
p. 21734, 

s10 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 
17, p. 24253. 

sn See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 111, pt. 
15, p. 21732. Senator Morse said: “I find my- 
self in a very difficult position in determin- 
ing my vote on this bill. The bill contains 
[so] many items with which I agree that I 
find it difficult to vote against it. But it 
provides $1,700 million to support what I 
consider to be an unconstitutional and il- 
legal American war in southeast Asia, making 
it difficult for me to vote for it. Id. at 
9516. And Representative Dow of New York 
said: “This Congressman is voting in favor 
of the entire appropriation, for the reason 
that the appropriation bill contains the ma- 
jor sums to serve the entire Defense 
Establishment. ...” CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 111, pt. 17, p. 2461. 

n See Hearings on S. 2793 Before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 89th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., pt. 1 (1966). These hear- 
ings, much of which was nationally tele- 
vised, were technically on S. 2793, a bill to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 
See id. at 1. 

In his message of January 19, 1966, Pres- 
ident Johnson, requesting the supplementary 
appropriation, said: 

In the last 2 years, in repeated acts of 
authorization and appropriation, the Con- 
gress has provided continuing support for 
our national decision ‘to prevent further ag- 
gression’ in southeast Asia. The quoted 
words come from the joint resolution of the 
Congress—Public Law 88-408—approved on 
August 10, 1964. It is in the letter and the 
spirit of the resolution that I request this 
supplementary appropriation. While that 
resolution remains in force, and until its 
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On March 1, 1966, the Senate voted to 
approve the authorization bill by a vote of 
93 to 2, with 5 members not present and 
voting. All 5 members not voting indi- 
cated that if they had been present they 
would have voted for it. * On the same date, 
the House voted to approve the bill by a vote 
of 392 to 4 with 1 Representative answering 
“present” and 36 members not voting. Al- 
though the record of the debates again indi- 
cated that some congressmen were opposed 
to United States policies in Viet Nam, and 
others did not wish their vote construed as 
a blank check approving in advance possible 
future expansion of the conflict, again the 
course of the debates indicated that Con- 
gress largely approved the broad outlines of 
assistance to the R.V.N. and the President's 
authority to use armed force. 

One indication supporting this was the 
failure to adopt the amendment introduced 
by Senator Morse to repeal the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution.“ The amendment was tabled in 
the Senate by a vote of 92 to 5. During the 
debates on this amendment Senator SALTON- 
STALL said: 

“We must be aware that the issue pre- 
sented by the Senator from Oregon is not a 
matter of withholding from the President 
some new authority he has requested. It is 
a question of withdrawing from him author- 
ity which the Senate, with but two dis- 
senting votes, freely gave to him in August 
of 1964.“ * 

And Senator Javits said: 

“It is a fact, whether we like it or not, that 
by virtue of having acted on the resolution 
of August 1964, we are a party to present 
policy.” =» 


obligations are discharged, we must perse- 
vere. I believe the resolution is right, and 
I believe the course we follow is necessary. 
I intend that those who must face danger 
and death as we follow that course shall be 
supported. I am confident that the Con- 
gress will agree.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4409, Mar. 1, 1966. 

NI CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 4410-4411 
(Mar. 1, 1966). Senators GRUENING and 
Morse voted against the authorization. 

m Ibid. a 

e Id. at 4475-4476. Representatives BROWN 
of California, Burton of California, CONYERS, 
and Ryan voted against the measure. Rep- 
resentative POWELL answered Present.“ 
Presumably the 36 members not voting did 
not vote because not present. 

* Senator Morse’s amendment provided: 

“Sec, 402. The joint resolution entitled 
Joint resolution to promote the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security in 
southeast Asia,’ approved August 10, 1964 
(78 Stat, 384), is hereby repealed.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4370 (Mar. 1, 
1966). 

at Id. at 4404. Three members were not 
present and voting. Of these, 2 members in- 
dicated that if present they would have voted 
to table it. Senators FULBRIGHT, GRUENING, 
McCarruy of Minnesota, Morse and Young 
of Ohio voted against the tabling motion. 
See “Congress Passes $4.8-Billion Fund for 
Vietnam War”, N.Y. Times, March 2, 1966, 
p. 1, col. 8 (city ed.), at p. 7, col. 1. See also 
“Senate to Avoid A Vietnam Clash,” N.Y. 
Times, March 1, 1966, p. 1, col. 7 (city ed.). 

378 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4375 (Mar. 1, 
1966) . 

so Jd. at 4374. Senator Javrts also said: 
“As I agree with his [President Johnson's] 
policies to date, I shall vote for this authori- 
zation, But if tomorrow I disagree with his 
policies the President leaves us no alterna- 
tive but to vote against an authorization, 
and I shall do so.” Id. at 4374. And in a 
dialogue between Senators Javrrs and Rus- 
SELL it was said: 

Mr. Russet of Georgia. “The Senator 
knows that we were approving the use of the 
President's constitutional power. 
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And Senator SMATHERS said: 

“Let us have no illusions about this par- 
ticular vote. . No one can say that what 
we do will not in effect be a reaffirmation of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution which was 
passed in August 1964, .. . By our vote to 
table the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon, we shall be voting to reaffirm the 
decision we made when we passed the joint 
resolution of August 10, 1964. When I vote, 
I want to reaffirm it, and I believe the great 
majority of Senators have the same feel- 
ing.” 2 

The New York Times pointed out that: 

“As soon as debate opened today, it be- 
came apparent that the White House was 
not willing to let the President's critics ‘off 
the hook’ by the device of the tabling mo- 
tion. 

One after another, key supporters of the 
President rose to say that the vote on the 
tabling motion was a test of unquestioning 
endorsement of the President's policy. ... 

“Just before the vote on the motion, Bill 
D. Moyers, the White House press secretary 
told reporters that the President believed 
that if Senators wanted to ‘reverse’ the 
‘Tonkin declaration because of ‘a change of 
heart,’ then they should vote for Senator 
Morse’s amendment. 

“But, Mr. Moyers added, the President be- 
lieved that if there was no change of heart 
and Senators wanted the original resolution 
to stand, ‘they ought to vote to table.’ 

“Thus, it was clear, the President was 
throwing down the gauntlet to his critics.” ™ 

Although the record of the debate indi- 
cates that not all Senators would agree with 
one or another of the above interpreta- 
tions,“ the fact was that Congress over- 
whelmingly rejected an amendment to re- 
peal the Tonkin Gulf resolution as it had 
reserved the right to do by concurrent res- 
olution under Section 3 of that resolution, 


Mr. Javrrs. “Exactly. 

Mr. Russet. of Georgia. "We put Con- 
gress behind the President. We put the im- 
primatur of congressional power on a power 
that he could have exercised anyway... .” 

Id. at 4377. 

+o Td. at 4390. By way of similar support- 
ing statements, Senator Russet said: “I 
knew that the joint resolution conferred a 
vast grant of power upon the President. It 
is written [sic] in terms that are not capable 
of misinterpretation, and about which it is 
difficult to become confused. . The lan- 
guage could not have been drawn more 
clearly. . . . It is only one page in length; it 
is clear; it is explicit. It contains a very 
great grant of power. Id. at 4372. 
Senator McGee said: “I personally believed 
that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was very 
clear at the time it was passed... . I des- 
perately hope than [sic] an overwhelming 
vote to table will mean exactly what it says, 
that there is no intention on the part of the 
Members of the Senate to in any way detract, 
by that vote, from the President’s position in 
southeast Asa. Id. at 4379. Senator 
Dimxsen said: We gave the President the 
power with our eyes open. We knew what we 
were doing. Id. at 4388. 

sı “Congress Passes $4.8-Billion Fund For 
Vietnam War,” N.Y. Times, March 2, 1966, p. 
1, col. 8 (city ed.), at p. 7, col. 1. Senator 
FULBRIGHT pointed out that: “I know we do 
not have the votes to change the existing 
resolution which has been under discus- 
BOR? ak? CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4382 
(March 1, 1966). 

“For qualifying interpretations of the 
vote to table Senator Morse’s amendment or 
the vote on the appropriations authorization 
bill see the remarks of Senator Javrrs CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 4374-4375 (March 1, 1966); 
Senator FULBRIGHT id. at 4381, 4383; Senator 
CLARK id. at 4383, 4389; Senator Case id. at 
4404; and Senator McGovern id. at 4409. 
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In fact, according to the New York Times, 
a resolution to reaffirm the Tonkin Gulf res- 
olution would have easily passed. It was 
just as clearly unnecessary. 

During the debate on the authorization 
bill Senator GRUENING introduced another 
amendment, this one designed to restrict the 
sending of draftees to southeast Asia during 
any period of hostilities without the renewed 
consent of Congress.“ The amendment was 
tabled by a vote of 94 to 2. 

A statement signed by 78 members of the 
House of Representatives who voted for the 
appropriation authorization bill indicated 
an intention that their vote not be inter- 
preted as a blank check for future “un- 
restrained or indiscriminate enlargement of 
the military effort” and indicated their con- 
tinued endorsement of efforts at negotiation, 
but at the same time it contained nothing 
questioning the authority of the President 
acting pursuant to the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion. The statement read: 

“Mr. Chairman, we will vote for this sup- 
plemental defense authorization. The sup- 
port of the American and allied troops who 
are fighting in South Vietnam requires it. 

“We agree with President Johnson's state- 
ment that ‘We will strive to limit conflict, for 
we wish neither increased destruction nor 
increased danger.’ We therefore reject any 
contention that approval of this legislation 
will constitute a mandate for unrestrained 
or indiscriminate enlargement of the mili- 
tary effort, and we strongly support con- 
tinued efforts to initiate negotiations for a 
settlement of the conflict. 

“We, in particular, wish to express our 
concurrence with the President’s statement 
of last week in which he declared the Viet- 
namese conflict to be a limited war for 
limited objectives calling for the exercise of 
‘prudent firmness under careful control.’ ” * 


% “Congress passes $4.8-Billion Fund For 
Vietnam War,” N.Y. Times, March 2, 1966, 
p. 1, col. 8 (city ed.), at p. 7, col. 1. “Mr. 
Fu.sricut and others critical of the Admin- 
istration policy realized that it would be im- 
possible to get any votes but those of Sena- 
tors Morse and Grueninc for outright repeal 
of the Tonkin resolution, since this would 
be a repudiation of the President during a 
war. 

On the other hand, they knew that there 
would probably not be more than 20 votes 
against the RusseLL amendment [to reaf- 
firm the Tonkin Gulf resolution] after long, 
divisive debate.” Ibid. 

* The amendment provided: 

“On page 3, after line 8, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec, 302. During any period that any 
armed force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
armed force serving on active duty by virtue 
of involuntary induction under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act shall be as- 
signed to perform duty in such area, unless 
(1) such person volunteers for service in such 
area, or (2) the Congress hereafter authorizes 
by law the assignment to duty in southeast 
Asia of persons involuntarily inducted into 
such armed forces.” 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 4405 (March 1, 
1966). For a discussion casting some doubt 
on the constitutionality of such an amend- 
ment see Jones, The President, Congress, and 
Foreign Relations, 29 Carr. L. Rev. 565, 583 
(1941). 

35 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4406-4407 (March 
1, 1966). Senators GruENING and MORSE 
voted against tabling the amendment. Four 
Senators were not present and voting. Of 
these two indicated that if present they 
would have voted to table it. 

36 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 4544 
2, 1966). 
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Other Congressmen interpreted the vote on 
the appropriations authorization measure 
more broadly. Senator GRrRUENING who 
opposed the bill stated: 

“There are thus five policy decisions in- 
volved in. this appropriation authoriza- 
tion bill: 

“First. A reaffirmation of the Bay of 
Tonkin resolution; 

“Second. Delegation to the President of the 
power of unlimited military escalation in 
southeast Asia.” 37 

And in an exchange between Representa- 
tives RANDALL and RYAN it was stated: 

“Mr. RANDALL. It has been brought out 
crystal clear that the joint resolution unani- 
mously agreed to by this House, 416 to 0 on 
August 7, 1964, is a sufficient declaration to 
authorize the President to conduct military 
operations in southeast Asia. 

“Mr. Ryan. Does the gentleman construe 
that resolution to be a declaration of war? 

“Mr. RANDALL. Not a formal declaration, 
but for my part the resolution provides 
ample authority and I think also, for the 
overwhelming majority of fellow Members, as 
will be shown by the vote on this bill 
today.” 3 

And Representative GALLAGHER, of New 
Jersey said: 

“Now the time has come for us to reaffirm 
the vote of the Tonkin resolution.” =e 

And Representative PIKE, of New York said: 

“I hope that we will pass this bill. I hope 
that it will be construed as another brick in 
the arch of congressional support for our 
policy in Vietnam.” #0 

A Supplemental Defense Appropriation 
Bill, largely for Viet Nam military expendi- 
tures, was passed by the House on March 15, 
1966, by a vote of 389 to 3,™ and by the 
Senate on March 22, 1966, by a vote of 87 
to 2. Again the record of the debates 


37 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 4410 (March 1, 
1966). Similarly, Senator COOPER said: “But 
I am bound to say that the action we take 
here in approving this authorization bill, will 
in my view, at least, be a measure of approval. 
It is a way of saying to the President, ‘To 
this point, at least, we do give a kind of 
approval to your course of action.’ That is 
my understanding of it.“ Id. at 4390, 
And Senator Morse said: “It [the appropria- 
tion authorization bill] contains new au- 
thority which makes it possible to escalate 
the war.... 

A vote against the bill would constitute 
a check on the purse strings, in order to deny 
to the President the authority that the bill 
would give him to expand the war.. Id. 
at 4395. 

Id. at 4462. 

Id. at 4464. 

a Td. at 4464. By way of similar support- 
ing statements or broader interpretation of 
the vote see e.g., the remarks of Representa- 
tive Faschi id. at 4449, Representative BEN- 
NETT id. at 4450-4451, Representative STRAT- 
TON id. at 4451, Representative IcHorp id. at 
4461, Representative Love id. at 4402, Repre- 
sentative RANDALL id. at 4462-4463, Repre- 
sentative SENNER id. at 4406 (March 2, 1966), 
and Representative Burton of California who 
voted against the appropriation authoriza- 
tion bill “. . . to question, by that vote, the 
course and conduct of our policy in Viet- 
nam... Id. at 4457 (March 1, 1966). 

n CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5823 (March 15, 
1966). Representatives Burron of Cali- 
fornia, Conyers and Ryan voted against the 
bill. Thirty-nine Representatives did not 
vote, presumably because not present. 

w2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 6462-6463 (March 
22, 1966). Senators GRUENING and MORSE 
voted against the bill. Eleven Senators were 
not present and voting. Ten of these indi- 
cated that if present they would have voted 
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indicated that the bill was viewed by many 
as an opportunity to express congressional 
views on the merits of Viet Nam policy, al- 
though this time more of the debate was 
directed at the possibility of military short- 
ages in Viet Nam and the adequacy of the 
appropriation. Senator Morse said: 

“Mr. President, I rise to oppose the pend- 
ing bill. My vote will be cast against this 
legislation because it provides the means of 
conducting a war that is unauthorized 
through our constitutional processes.” ™* 

In a dialogue between House Minority 
Leader GERALD Forp and Representative 
Manon, the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, it was said: 

“Mr. Forn. I gather, from what the gentle- 
man from Texas is saying, that a Member of 
the House who votes for this Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation is giving to the Com- 
mander in Chief the day-to-day authority to 
carry on the execution and implementation 
of our Nation’s position of strength in South 
Vietnam. An ‘aye’ vote on this bill today 
means that one supports adequate military 
strength to meet successfully the challenge 
of Communist aggression in South Vietnam. 

“Mr. Manon. This, I believe, would be a 
fair interpretation of a vote in favor of the 
pending 1 * 

And Representative CELLER, of New York 
said: 

“Joining 39 Governors, I support the Presi- 
dent on Vietnam. The $13.1 billion fund 
is essential for the support of our troops and 
for carrying out our commitments in South 
Vietnam.“ = 

And Representative Ryan who opposed the 
bill stated: 

“It is not simply an appropriation to sup- 
port the present effort in Vietnam. The 
funds are intended to escalate the war. The 
real issue is the policy question embedded 
in the authorization and now in the appro- 
priation.” =e 


for it. See “War Funds Voted in Senate, 87 
to 2," N.Y. Times, March 23, 1966, p. c 13, col. 
1 (city ed.) 

With respect to foreign economic aid to 
Viet Nam see “Senate Unit Votes Vietnam 
Aid Fund—Rejects Policy Riders After Rusk 
Says Enemy Might Misjudge U.S. Aims,” 
N.Y. Times, March 8, 1966, p. 1, col. 2 (city 
ed.); CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5541-5552, 5555- 
5563 (March 10, 1966). In reference to this 
amendment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 Senator SPARKMAN said: 

“I do not consider a vote on this bill as 
a vote for or against our policies in Vietnam. 
Many people have regarded the bill as being 
a statement or restatement of policy. I do 
not feel that that is true, and I believe that 
is the feeling of most members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

“Senators must decide for themselves 
whether they consider a vote on the bill as 
a vote on the administration’s policies 

“Let me add here that I strongly support 
our policy in Vietnam, but I do not regard 
the bill as a reaffirmation of it, and I do not 
believe it should be considered in that 
light.. . . 

Id. at 5542. 

1? CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 6406 (March 
21, 1966). 

31 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5804-5805 (March 
15, 1966). 

36 Id. at 5807. 

3 Id. at 5821. For other statements sup- 
porting the Viet Nam policy or a broad inter- 
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Again, it was evident from the record of 
the debates that not all congressmen sup- 
ported the particularities of the Viet Nam 
policy, that some fundamentally opposed it, 
and that many did not intend that their 
vote be interpreted as a blank check for 
unrestrained military efforts. It was also 
evident, however, that Congress as a whole 
strongly supported the broad outlines of the 
United States policy in Viet Nam and the 
authority of the President to use armed force 
pursuant to the Tonkin Gulf resolution.“ 

This survey of some of the principal con- 
gressional action with respect to the United 
States assistance to the Republic of Viet 
Nam indicates beyond doubt that executive 
action rendering military assistance to the 
Republic of Viet Nam has been authorized by 
Congress. 

Even aside from the SEATO treaty,™ the 
‘Tonkin Gulf resolution which Congress over- 


icy currently being executed by the Com- 
mander in Chief. And Representative 
RYAN said: 

“The only opportunity the House has to 
express its views on foreign policy is when we 
are asked to authorize or appropriate funds. 
If we are to participate in this debate on 
Vietnam policy, we must do so this afternoon, 
An affirmative vote, no matter [sic] how indi- 
vidual Members of the House may regard it, 
will be interpreted by the administration and 
the public as a full endorsement of admin- 
istration policy. A vote for this bill is a vote 
for the escalation rider as well. 

Id. at 5821. For a narrower interpretation 
of the vote on the bill see the remarks of 
Representative SHRIVER id. at 5819, and Rep- 
resentative Epwarps of California id. at 5820. 

* Although certainly without constitu- 
tional authority, a recent poll of Congress, 
based on 272 total replies received, bears out 
this congressional support of the broad out- 
lines of United States policy in Viet Nam. 
The reply was from 35 Senators and 237 Rep- 
resentatives. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 2, 1966, p. 4625. A sample question and 
reply is: “In your opinion, is it vital to the 
United States to save South Vietnam from a 
Communist takeover? House: 206 yes, 20 no. 
Senate: 28 yes, 6 no.” Ibid. 

aus See the argument under the SEATO 
treaty in The Legality of U.S. Participation 
in the Defense of Viet-Nam, 12 (Reprint from 
the March 28, 1966 Department of State 
Bulletin—Department of State publication 
8062, Far Eastern Series 147). 

It would seem that the SEATO treaty at 
least lays down an Executive-Senate policy 
that the R.V.N. be assisted against future 
Communist aggression and that aggression 
against the R.V.N. affects an interest of the 
United States. It would seem also that at 
least after the “constitutional processes” 
requirement of Article IV has been met, the 
SEATO treaty contributes as a source of 
authority for the use of the military instru- 
ment. Moreover, at least under the language 
of SEATO it would seem that the Executive 
can also act pursuant to the policy of SEATO 
in protecting that interest of the United 
States to the extent of any independent 
powers he may possess in the use of the mili- 
tary instrument. 

It should be pointed out that the SEATO 
treaty many bear on a number of legal issues 
related to United States assistance to the 
R. V. N., such as the lawfulness of that as- 
sistance under international law, whether 
there is a legal obligation under interna- 
tional law to render such assistance, and the 
effects on internal constitutional processes 
with respect to the use of the military in- 
strument. Although related, these issues 
should be focused on separately as conclu- 
sions on one do not necessarily dictate con- 
clusions on another. This note is concerned 
with the issue of what effect SEATO has on 
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whelmingly approved and has hot terminated 
despite recent reconsideration of the ques- 
tion provides congressional authorization for 
the use of armed force in assisting the R.V.N. 
against aggression. 

The several appropriations measures which 
have been passed to fund that assistance un- 
mistakably indicate congressional support 
for the major outlines of that policy. This 
does not mean that some Congressmen don’t 
fundamentally disagree with United States 
policies in Viet Nam, and it does not mean 
that many Congressmen don’t have different 
views on questions such as the wisdom of 
bombing or not bombing particular targets 
in the D.R.V., the best strategy for promot- 
ing negotiations, or the wisdom of further 
intensification of the military effort. It does 
mean, however, that the broad outlines of 
the United States policy in Viet Nam are un- 
mistakably based on executive-congressional 
action and that it is fundamentally in error 
to assert that the authority for those pol- 
icies, including the use of armed force, is 
solely executive authority. The President, 
of course, as Commander-in-Chief must bear 
the primary responsibility for the implemen- 
tation of the particularities of that policy, 
as well as a share in the responsibility for 
the continuation of the major outlines of 
that policy. Moreover, the President as chief 
spokesmen for the nation in foreign affairs 
must always bear the heavy burden of lead- 
ership. 


B. The Executive-Congressional Action Ren- 
dering Assistance to the R. V. N. Is Author- 
ized Under United States Constitutional 
Processes. 


1. There Is Ample Constitutional Authority 
for Such Executive-Congressional Action. 


The Executive and Congress, acting to- 
gether as they have in the manner dis- 
cussed above, have ample constitutional au- 
thority to assist the Republic of Viet Nam 
against aggression or subversion, including 
assistance by the use of United States armed 
forces. Even apart from specific powers del- 
egated under the Constitution, the Presi- 
dent and Congress together unquestionably 
possess substantially all of the ultimate for- 
eign relations authority of the United 
States." This authority was vested in the 
federal government both pursuant to specif- 
ically enumerated powers and as a 
concomitant of nationality. As Mr. Justice 
Sutherland said in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Export Corp.: 

“The investment of the federal govern- 
ment with the powers of external sovereignty 
did not depend upon the affirmative grants 
of the Constitution. The powers to de- 
clare and wage war, to conclude peace, to 
make treaties, to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with other sovereignties, if they had 
never been mentioned in the Constitution 
would have vested in the federal government 
as necessary concomitants of nationality. 
. .. As & member of the family of nations, 
the right and power of the United States in 
that field are equal to the right and power 
of the other members of the international 
family.” +% 

The specific powers delegated under the 
Constitution, however, leave no doubt that 
the executive-congressional action render- 
ing assistance to the R.V.N. were pursuant 
to United States constitutional processes. 


internal constitutional processes with re- 
spect to authority for use of the military 
instrument. 

See also note 308 supra and note 439 infra. 

= See generally Corwin, THE PRESIDENT- 
OFFICE & Powers 1787-1957 (4th ed. 1957); 
CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT'S CONTROL OF FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS (1917); WRIGHT, THE CON- 
TROL OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS (1922). 

+ 299 U.S. 304, 318 (1936). 
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The President has broad powers in foreign 
relations stemming overall from his position 
as the chief representative of the nation in 
foreign affairs, % his power as Commander- 
in-Chief** and his power to “take care that 
the laws [including treaties] be faithfully 
executed.” “ These powers carry substan- 
tial authority for the use of armed forces 
abroad even in the absence of congressional 
authorization. Former Assistant Secretary 
of State James Grafton Rogers concludes 
in his World Policing and the Constitution 
that: 

“There is attached as an appendix to this 
book, a list and a fairly complete one, of the 
occasions on which the United States has 
used armed forces abroad from 1789 to 1945. 
In the few cases in which authority of Con- 
gress was found for the employment of guns 
and men in the occasion, that fact is noted. 
Such cases are those of the five declared 
wars and here and there others besides. 
These cases may not be all recorded because 
the research to find them would delay us 
unduly but the number of incidents in which 
the President sought or got Congressional 
authority is not far wrong. They are very 
few, only a dozen or two. 

“In all the other affairs listed, running tc 
well over a hundred, the Executive alone 
has assumed responsibility. The President 
or his subordinates, usually admirals or ship 
commanders, seem not to have doubted their 
authority to fight in pursuance of national 
interests. Congress and the American pub- 
lic have accepted that view of executive re- 
sponsibility, duty and scope. The Consti- 
tution has been interpreted by practice. This 
means of interpretation, even among lawyers, 
is almost conclusive.” , 

And Craig Mathews has written in an 
article in the Yale Law Journal: 

“Constitutional history has shown that 
the President can take military action under 


See Mathews, The Constitutional Power 
of the President to Conclude International 
Amendments, 64 Yare L. J. 345, 369-70 (1955). 

w U.S. Const. art. II, § 2. 

U.S. Const. art. II, §3. See Corwin, 
THE CONSTITUTION AND WHAT IT MEANS 
Topay, 120-27 (12th ed. 1958). In speaking 
of the President's authority under the Atlan- 
tic Pact to protect the United States from 
the dangers of an armed attack against a 
party to the treaty Corwin writes: 

“But from the very nature of things, the 
discharge of this obligation against overt 
force will ordinarily rest with the President 
in the first instance, just as has the dis- 
charge in the past of the like obligation in 
the protection of American rights abroad, 
Furthérmore, in the discharge of this obliga- 
tion the President will ordinarily be required 
to use force and perform acts of war. Such 
is the verdict of history, a verdict which has 
been currently confirmed by our interven- 
tion in Korea under the auspices of the 
United Nations.” 

Id. at 127. See also Durand v. Hollins, 4 
Blatch. 451 (C.C.S.D. N.Y. 1860). 

Rogers, World Policing and the Consti- 
tution in 11 America Looks AHEAD (World 
Peace Foundation 1945), at 78-79. Corwin 
says of this list: “While inviting some 
pruning, the list demonstrates beyond per- 
adventure the existence in the President, as 
Chief Executive and Commander in Chief, of 
power to judge whether a situation requires 
the use of available forces to protect Amer- 
ican rights of person and property outside 
the United States and to take action in 
harmony with his decision. CORWIN, 
THE CONSTITUTION AND WHAT Ir MEANS 
Topay 126 (12th ed. 1958). 

See also Foley, Some Aspects of the Con- 
stitutional Powers of the President 27 A.B.A.J. 
485 (1941). “The Powers of the President 
as Commander in Chief are not contingent 
upon a declaration of war by the Congress.” 
Id. at 486. 
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his independent powers whenever the inter- 
ests of the United States so require. In the 
modern world the scope of America’s inter- 
est can be determined only by reference to 
the state of affairs in the international arena 
as a whole and to the over-all purposes of 
our foreign policy. Any rigid test of pro- 
tectable interest would leave the nation 
dangerously unequipped for survival. 

“On the other hand, the President may 
not take military action where the interests 
of the United States are not involved. In 
the absence of crisis he should defer to the 
legislature. He is limited here by his own 
good faith, by the impeachment power of 
Congress, and by numerous important politi- 
cal considerations, such as the necessity of 
retaining congressional cooperation and the 
advisability of permitting military policy to 
be guided to some extent by public opinion. 
If these safeguards seem insufficient, it must 
be remembered that there is no feasible 
alternative. The circumstances calling forth 
the exercise of the Commander in Chief 
power cannot by their nature be antici- 
pated.” 1s 

The use of a quarter of a million American 
troops in large-scale hostilities in Korea ** 
was apparently also authorized by executive 
action without either a joint resolution of 
Congress authorizing the use of armed forces 
or a formal declaration of war as such. With 
respect to this Korean action, Craig Mathews 
has written: 

“The controversy evoked by American 
participation in the Korean conflict illus- 
trates the confusion and the possible perils 
resulting from use of the outmoded concept 
of what is a direct effect on American inter- 
ests. Although it was said that ‘the con- 
stitutional powers of the President were ex- 
ceeded and the constitutional powers of the 
Congress of the United States were bypassed’ 
by our military action in Korea, the action of 
the President seems well within his inde- 
pendent authority.” +1 


e Mathews, The Constitutional Power of 
the President to Conclude International 
Agreements, 64 YALE L. J. 345, 359-65, at 365 
(1955). Also see Jones, The President, Con- 
gress, and Foreign Relations, 29 CALIF. L. 
Rev. 565 (1941). 

“However sound in constitutional theory, 
a limitation of presidential action in the 
exercise of military command to measures 
short of acts of war would seem of little prac- 
tical significance, in view of the great diffi- 
culty of determining even the approximate 
content of the limiting concept.” 

Id. at 580. Professor Corwin points out: 

.. . Presidents came very early to be 
recognized as having power to employ the 
armed forces in defense of the persons and 
property of Americans situated abroad 
against attack or imminent danger of it; and 
this recognition received judicial ratifica- 
tion even prior to the Civil War. And on the 
basis of these beginings later Presidents have 
come, as the scope of the interests, both 
public and private, seeking protection has 
expanded, to exercise independently of Con- 
gressional sanction a virtual warmaking 
power of uncertain dimensions. 

Corwin, THE CONSTITUTION AND WHAT It 
Means Topay 60 (8th ed. 1946). For an 
opinion seemingly taking a narrow view of 
the scope of executive authority over the 
use of the military instrument in the absence 
of congressional authorization see Talbot v. 
Seeman, 5 U.S. (1 Cr.) 1 (1801). 

See The Legality of U.S. Participation in 
the Defense of Viet-Nam, 11-12 (Reprint 
from the March 28, 1966 Department of State 
Bulletin—Department of State publication 
8062, Far Eastern Series 147). 

% Mathews, note 405 supra, at 363. Also 
see Douglas, The Constitutional and Legal 
Basis for the President’s Action in using 
Armed Forces to Repel the Invasion of South 
Korea, 96 Conc. Rec. 9647 (1950). 
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Consequently, even if the use of armed 
forces in Viet Nam were not expressedly au- 
thorized by Congress, some existing prece- 
dents suggest that in the absence of con- 
gressional indication of a contrary policy, 
such action would be constitutional. 

But regardless of the proper limitations on 
the executive power to use armed forces 
abroad in the absence of congressional au- 
thorization, here the executive is authorized 
by congressional action, particularly by the 
combination of the SEATO treaty and the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution.“ Professor Quincy 
Wright in his classic study The Control of 
American Foreign Relations concludes his 
Chapter on “War and the Use of Force” by 
saying: 

Thus in practice the President has an ex- 
ceedingly broad discretion to authorize the 
use of the forces. . . For political interven- 
tion, authorization by special resolution of 
Congress seems proper and has been the usu- 
al practice.” «* 

It is clear from the chapter and the con- 
text that Professor Wright was referring to 
action by the use of armed forces. Executive- 
congressional action since Professor Wright 
wrote this study bears this statement cut 
with respect to congressional authorization 
of executive use of armed force. In 1955 
Congress passed a joint resolution with re- 
spect to the Formosa crisis which provides 
that: 

“The President of the United States be 
and he hereby is authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he 
deems necessary for the specific purpose of 
securing and protecting Formosa and the 
Pescadores against armed attack.” {10 

And in 1957 Congress passed a somewhat 
similar joint resolution dealing with the 
Middle East indicating that “if the Presi- 
dent determines the necessity thereof, the 
United States is prepared to use armed forc- 
es” to aid Middle Eastern nations requesting 
assistance against armed Communist aggres- 
sion," President Eisenhower's use of United 


s See note 398 supra. 

4 WRIGHT, THE CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, 309-310 (1922). Professor 
Wright also points out that: III he con- 
siders such action essential for the enforce- 
ment of acts of Congress and treaties and 
for the protection of the citizens and terri- 
tory of the United States, the President is 
obliged by the Constitution itself to use his 
power as commander-in-chief to direct the 
forces abroad, and this duty resting on the 
Constitution itself cannot be taken away by 
act of Congress.” Id. at 307. 

„ Congress may authorize a broad use 
of force by acts or resolutions applying to 
particular incidents and by declarations of 
war. 

According to Justice Story in Martin v. 
Mott, it belongs to the President himself to 
Interpret the exigencies in which a use of 
force is justifiable... This case aplied to 
the act of 1795 delegating the President 
power to call forth the militia, but the same 
principle would seem valid whatever the 
source of his authority, whether statute, 
treaty or the Constitution itself.” 

Id. at 309. 

Professor Wright's conclusion indicates 
also that it is doubtful whether the execu- 
tive acting alone has power to use force “for 
the purpose of bringing pressure upon for- 
eign governments for political objects.” Id. 
at 310. 

% Background Information Relating to 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate 
129-30 (Rev. ed. Comm. Print June 16, 1965). 

“! This Middle East resolution provides in 
pertinent part: 

“The President is authorized to undertake 
in the general area of the Middle East, mili- 
tary assistance programs with any nations or 
groups of nations of that area desiring such 
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States armed forces in Lebanon in 1958 was 
asserted to be within this resolution.“ 
Once Congress has authorized the use of 
the armed forces in situations requiring such 
authorization, and a fortiori in situations 
not requiring such authorization, the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief has broad dis- 
cretion in the particularities of the use of 
those forces. The day to day conduct of 
hostilities is almost universally said to be 
within the domain of the Presidency.“ 


assistance. Furthermore, the United States 
regards as vital to the national interest and 
world peace the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the nations of the 
Middle East. To this end, if the President 
determines the necessity thereof, the United 
States is prepared to use armed forces to 
assist any nation or group of such nations 
requesting assistance against armed aggres- 
sion from any country controlled by inter- 
national communism: Provided, that such 
employment shall be consonant with the 
treaty obligations of the United States and 
with the Constitution of the United States.” 

Id. at 130. 

Senator Morse opposed both the Formosa 
and Middle East resolutions as unconstitu- 
tional on grounds substantially identical to 
his constitutional opposition to the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. It would seem that in pass- 
ing the Formosa and Middle East resolutions 
the Congress twice previously rejected those 
arguments. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
110, pt. 14, pp. 18428-18430, 18443-18445 
(remarks of Senator Morse). 

Professor Corwin writes of this resolution: 

. . President Eisenhower, with the 
hearty acclaim of his predecessor, proposed 
to Congress early in January 1957 that it 
authorize him to use American armed force 
as he deemed wise to resist “overt armed 
aggression” by “any nation controlled by 
international communism” in the “general 
area” of the Middle East, and in this con- 
nection he asked the right to undertake 
military aid programs with any nation or 
group of nations in the area. This is the 
so-called “Eisenhower Doctrine,” first pro- 
pounded by the President in 1953 in connec- 
tion with the problem of defending Formosa 
against attack from the Chinese mainland. 
In both instances the President was per- 
fectly aware that he could make without 
congressional approval the disposition of 
armed forces of the United States that he 
su His motive for requesting such 
approval was his belief that it would add 
materially to the impressiveness of the action 
he contemplated. Many presidents have at 
various times requested and received advance 
assurances of this sort from Congress.” 

CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT—OFFICE AND POW- 
ERS 1787-1957 223-24 (4th ed. 1957). 

"2 See “Eisenhower Doctrine Defines Aid in 
Mideast” N.Y. Times, July 16, 1958, p. 3, 
col. 5. According to the New York Times: 
“There was no question from either Demo- 
crats or Republicans about the President's 
constitutional authority for sending troops 
into Lebanon under the justifications he 
cited.” “Critics in Senate Deplore Landing,” 
N.Y, Times, July 16, 1958, p. 1, col. 8, at 
p. 10, col. 8. See also Krock, “Law and Inter- 
vention,” N.Y. Times, July 16, 1958, p. 8, cols. 
4-5, for the proposition that President Eisen- 
hower's constitutional power to send troops 
into Lebanon was not seriously questioned. 

un See CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT—OFFICE AND 
Powers 1787-1957, 228 258-59 (4th ed. 1957); 
Rogers, World Policing and the Constitution 
in 11 America Looks AHEAD, 26-27, 28, 31, 
88-89 (World Peace Foundation 1945). Ac- 
cording to Rogers, “Congress cannot take 
over such matters as . . the command, de- 
ployment and use of our army, navy or air 
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Congress, of course, has a plethora of 
power over the use of armed forces abroad 
derived from its powers among others to de- 
clare war, raise and support armies, provide 
for defense, make rules for the government 
and regulations of these forces, and to ap- 
propriate funds.“ When Congress author- 
izes or approves Presidential use of forces as 
it did in the Formosa, Middle East and Ton- 
kin Gulf resolutions, then, there can be no 
question but that the combination of execu- 
tive-congressional action provides ample 
constitutional authority. As Mr. Justice 
Jackson pointed out in a concurring opinion 
in Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. 
Sawyer: 

“When the President acts pursuant to an 
expression or implied authorization of Con- 
gress, his authority is at its maximum, for 
it includes all that he possesses in his own 
right plus all that Congress can delegate. ... 
If his act is held unconstitutional under 
these circumstances, it usually means that 
the Federal Government as an undivided 
whole lacks power.” «s 

It is simply not tenable to suggest that the 
federal government lacks constitutional 
power to render military assistance to the Re- 
public of Viet Nam. Moreover, it is clear 
from the Curtiss-Wright case that Congress 
has a broad discretion to delegate authority 
to the President in foreign affairs pursuant 
to joint resolution. 


corps. Id. at 88-89. He further says, how- 
ever, that: 

“(c) The Congress can limit the extent of 
the armed forces, ground, air and sea, which 
the President has at his disposal. 

„d) It can, in the form of regulations or 
appropriations, limit the use of our armed 
forces, in almost any way, such as to areas, 
for example. 

“(e) It can by limiting appropriations or 
expanding them introduce great flexibility 
or great restrictions in the capacity of the 
Executive to act. 

Id. at 89. 

Mr. Justice Jackson said in concurring in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 
343 U.S. 579 (1952), “While Congress cannot 
deprive the President of the command of the 
army and navy, only Congress can provide 
him an army or navy to command. It is also 
empowered to make rules for the ‘Govern- 
ment and Regulation of Land and naval 
forces,’ by which it may to some unknown 
extent impinge upon even command func- 
tions.” Id. at 644. 

U.S. Const. art. I, § 8. 

5 343 U.S. 579, 635-37 (1952). 

a Mr. Justice Sutherland pointed out: 

“Practically every volume of the United 
States Statutes contains one or more acts or 
joint resolutions of Congress authorizing ac- 
tion by the President in respect of subjects, 
affecting foreign relations, which either leave 
the exercise of the power to his unrestricted 
judgment, or provide a standard far more 
general than that which has always been con- 
sidered requisite with regard to domestic 
affairs.” 

United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp., 299 
U.S. 304, 324 (1936). Also see Jones, The 
President, Congress, and Foreign Relations, 
29 Carr. L. Rev. 565 (1941), 

“All of the factors which have contributed 
to the tendency toward congressional dele- 
gation of power to the executive department 
in matters of domestic regulation are present, 
in more compelling force, with respect to leg- 
islation affecting international relations.” 

Id. at 573. In discussing the Curtiss- 
Wright case Jones said: 

„. . . [T]he language used by Justice 
Sutherland in his opinion for the Court 
would seem, in effect, to withdraw virtually 
all constitutional limitations upon the scope 
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The history of executive and congressional 
action with respect to the use of armed forces 
abroad indicates that although the major 
constitutional outlines of the division of 
power between the executive and legislative 
branches are not characterized by “bright- 
line” distinctions, in practice the Executive 
has great authority and executive action 
taken pursuant to a joint resolution of Con- 
gress would seem to have unimpeachable 
constitutional authority. 


2. No Formal Declaration of War Is Required 
for Such Executive Congressional Action 
To Comply With United States Constitu- 
tional Processes. 


A related constitutional challenge which 
has been made with respect to the large 
scale use of armed forces in the assistance of 
the R.V.N. is that absent a formal declara- 
tion of war by Congress the military activ- 
ities in Viet Nam are unconstitutional. 
Supporters of this view apparently urge that 
this conclusion follows even if the use of 
armed force is otherwise authorized by both 
Congress and the Executive." 

This interpretation is no more required by 
the language of the Constitution than by 
historic practice. The Constitution says: 
“The Congress shall have power .. to de- 
clare war. “s Certainly this language gives 
Congress power to declare war. But ele- 
mentary logic tells us that this syntax does 
not answer the question whether Congress 
may choose to authorize the use of armed 
forces without a formal declaration of war 
and constitutional practice tells us that it 
can. From the history of the Constitutional 
Convention it is evident that most of the 
framers wished the war power to be largely 
controlled by Congress rather than reside 
exclusively in the Executive, although it is 
clear also that in changing the words “to 
make war” to “to declare war” it was in- 
tended that the President have power with 
respect to some defensive actions de But 
again, this intent does not compel the con- 
clusion that Congress may only authorize 
the use of force by formal declaration of 
war and that it may not authorize it by 
joint resolution or otherwise. Moreover, this 
broad language and intent does not solve the 
innumerable practical problems of just where 
executive authority under the Commander- 
in-Chief power ends and congressional au- 
thority begins nor conclusively answer the 
semantic problems of what was meant by 
“war”, or “declare.” As James Grafton 
Rogers has observed: 

“The question remains: What is “war”? 
No dictionary or text helps us much. The 
word has many meanings. It is a contest 
at arms, a struggle of violence between na- 
tions, but clearly not every use of arms nor 
every contest. 

“What is ‘declare’? Clearly there is here 
a distinction from ‘making,’ or ‘waging’ or 
‘conducting’ war. There seems in experience 


of congressional delegation of power to the 
President to act in the area of international 
relations.” 

Id. at 575. Professor Corwin says of the 
Lend Lease Act: “In brief, the act delegated 
to the President the power to fight wars by 
deputy; to all intents and purposes, it was a 
qualified declaration of war.“ CORWIN, THE 
PRESIDENT—OFFICE AND Powers 1787-1957 
239 (4th rev. ed. 1957). See also note 426 
infra. 

ur See the Memorandum of Law of Lawyers 
Committee on American Policy Toward Viet- 
nam, reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Feb. 9, 1966, p. 2666, at pp. 2672-2673. 

U.S. Const. art. I, § 8. 

u See Rogers, World Policing and the Con- 
stitution, in 11 America LOOKS AHEAD 27-35 
(World Peace Foundation 1945); 5 ELLIOT'S 
DEBATES 438-39 (1845). 
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to be a distinction between declaring and 
‘commencing’ or ‘precipitating’ or provok- 
ing.’ Declaring is a matter of words and 
words only.” * 

The Korean conflict, certainly involving 
large scale hostilities has been termed a 
“police action” rather than a “war”, a dis- 
tinction which Lauterpacht finds a basis for 
in international law.: Similarly, the ob- 
jective of the United States military assist- 
ance to the R.V.N. is to pursue collective de- 
fense goals. As the Korean experience would 
suggest, this distinction may also hay: 
validity for constitutional purposes. 

Most importantly, regardless of these dis- 
tinctions, the language of the Constitution 
and the policy evident behind it does not 
say that Congress may only authorize the 
use of the military instrument by a formal 
declaration of war and cannot do so by a 
joint congressional resolution or otherwise. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter said in a con- 
curring opinion in Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer: 

“It is an inadmissibly narrow conception 
of American constitutional law to confine 
it to the words of the Constitution and to 
disregard the gloss which life has written 
upon them.” «a 

This is particularly true in an area such as 
this which is not easily amenable to 
judicial action.“ In such an area, the 


© ROGERS, note 419 supra, at 34. 

#1 See II OPPENHEIM, INTERNATIONAL LAW 
224-25 (7th ed. Lauterpacht (1952)). 

Lau t also indicates that the purpose 
of war“ is: Such a defeat as compels the 
vanquished to comply with any demand the 
victor may choose to make... .” Jd. at 208. 
He also points out that: “Apart from specific 
treaty obligations, no moral or legal duty ex- 
ists for a belligerent to stop the war when 
his opponent is ready to concede the object 
for which war was made.” Id. at 225. 

It would seem that in both these respec 
the Viet Nam conflict differs from war.“ 
42 According to the State Department: 

“The fact that military hostilities have 
been taking place in Southeast Asia does not 
bring about the existence of a state of war, 
which is a legal characterization of a situa- 
tion rather than a factual description 
South Viet-Nam and the United States are 
engaged in collective defense. 

Statement, March 4, 1965, in Background 
Information Relating to Southeast Asia and 
Vietnam, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate 191 (Rev. ed. Comm. 
Print June 16, 1965). 

It should be kept in mind that: “The same 
exercise of coercion, which may ‘legally con- 
stitute’ ‘war’ in relation to one rule of law 
on war, obviously need not at the same stage 
‘constitute’ ‘war’ in the sense of another 
rule. McDougal & Feliciano, The Ini- 
tiation of Coercion, 52 Am. J. INT'L L. 241, 
244 (1958). 

The Korean conflict in particular gave rise 
to a series of conflicting cases and articles 
concerned with whether it was a “war” or 
not, but usually for insurance p 
Needless to say, these conflicting determina- 
tions on other issues should not be confused 
as answers to the declaration of war prob- 
lem. See generally Pye, The Legal Status of 
the Korean Hostilities, 45 Gro. L. J. 45 
(1956). 

#3 343 U.S. 579, 593 at 610 (1952). 

“* See the study prepared for the use of the 
joint committee made up of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate, 82p CONG., ist 
SESS., POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT To SEND THE 
ARMED Forces OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 4 
(Comm. Print Feb. 28, 1951). 

“By the nature of things the courts have 
not been called upon to decide the major 
conflicts between the President and the Con- 
gress in this field. Such clashes seldom pre- 


ts 
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gloss which life has written upon them” is 
largely the history and practice of successive 
Presidents and Congresses, which in turn be- 
comes perhaps the most important indicator 
of constitutional interpretation. The his- 
tory and practice here, however, indicates 
that a formal declaration of war was not 
constitutionally required in many instances 
of the use of military force, some of which 
involved major uses of the military instru- 
ment even in the absence of congressional 
authorization. A fortiori, where Congress 
has otherwise authorized the use of the 
military instrument no formal declaration 
of war would seem to be required, for the 
means of authorization would seem to be 
within the discretion of Congress. Through- 
out the constitutional history of the United 
States there is apparently no court that has 
held and no recognized consitutional scholar 
who has written that collective defense meas- 
ures authorized pursuant to a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress are unconstitutional be- 
cause of the absence of a formal declaration 
of war. There is simply little if any 
significant authority for this proposition in 
the constitutional history of the United 
States. The great bulk of the available 


sent justiciable issues. Where private rights 
have been involved, the courts have been 
very careful not to infringe upon the powers 
of either the President or the Congress. 
Where possible, they have side-stepped the 
issue. Where this has not been possible, they 
have acted almost without exception to affirm 
the views taken by the President as to the 
extent of his own authority.” 

“Although it is always difficult to con- 
vincingly prove such a negative without un- 
duly prolonging research, at the least a study 
of the leading works in this area suggests that 
collective defense measures authorized pur- 
suant to a joint resolution of Congress are 
not unconstitutional because of the absence 
of a formal declaration of war. The Memo- 
randum of Law of Lawyers Committee on 
American Policy Toward Vietnam, note 417 
supra at 2557-59 discusses no authority spe- 
cifically contra to this proposition. The prin- 
cipal issue has clearly been the allocation of 
competence in the use of the military instru- 
ment between the Executive and the Congress 
in the absence of congressional authorization. 
Even this issue seems to have been resolved 
in favor of a broad and still somewhat unde- 
fined Executive power to use the military in- 
strument, See generally, CORWIN, THE PRESI- 
DENT’S CONTROL OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 126- 
167 (1917). 

The parallel development of the treaty 
power lends support to this analysis of the 
war power. Although the Constitution pro- 
vides that “[The President] * * * shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur * ,“ 
it is clear today that the President has sub- 
stantial authority to enter into executive 
agreements without explicit congressional 
authorization, and that the congressional- 
executive agreement pursuant to joint reso- 
lution is the functional equivalent of 
the treaty. See McDougal & Lans, Treaties 
and Congressional-Exrecutive or Presidential 
Agreements: Interchangeable Instruments of 
National Policy in McDovucat & ASSOCIATES, 
STUDIES IN WORLD PUBLIC ORDER 404 (1960). 

As Senator FULBRIGHT has pointed out 
„an executive agreement ratified by 
joint resolution differs from a treaty largely 
in name only.” Ibid. 

There is some precedent, however, for 
individual congressmen questioning some 
congressional authorizations of Executive use 
of the military instrument as unconstitu- 
tional delegations of the war power. An 
objection was raised in Congress during the 
Buchanan administration to a request to 
confer authority on the President to protect 
the lives of American citizens in certain Cen- 
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evidence points to the opposite conclusion. 
As stated by Rogers in his World Policing and 
the Constitution in 1945: 

“There can be war without a declaration 
of Congress. The President has great mili- 
tary authority. It is not all spelled out in 


tral American countries. President Bu- 
chanan answered the objection, indicating 
that “a very brief examination * * * will 
place this objection at rest.” He said: 

“But can Congress only act after the fact, 
after the mischief has been done? Have 
they no power to confer upon the President 
the authority in advance to furnish instant 
redress should such a case afterwards occur? 
Must they wait until the mischief has been 
done, and can they apply the remedy only 
when it is too late? To confer this author- 
ity to meet future cases under circumstances 
strictly specified is as clearly within the war- 
declaring power as such an authority con- 
ferred upon the President by act of Congress 
after the deed had been done. In the prog- 
ress of a great nation many exigencies must 
arise imperatively requiring that Congress 
should authorize the President to act 
promptly on certain conditions which may or 
may not afterwards arise. Our history has 
already presented a number of such cases.” 

See Corwin, THE PRESIDENT'S CONTROL OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 146-150 at 149-50 (1917). 

Another objection was raised on similar 
grounds by Senators opposed to President 
Wilson’s request for congressional authority 
to take defensive measures in protection of 
American shipping. According to Corwin: 
“The measure passed the House with the 
usual expedition. In the Senate it met with 
opposition which eventually, because of the 
termination of Congress, proved fatal to it.” 
President Wilson, however, who had already 
indicated that he possessed independent 
power to take such measures, went ahead 
and armed American merchant vessels any- 
way. Corwin comments that: “The Presi- 
dent might undoubtedly, had he chosen, 
have detailed war vessels to escort Ameri- 
can merchantmen through the barred areas.” 
Td. at 152-56, at 153 and 156 n.28. 

The lessons of history do not support a 
rigid rule as to what is and what is not a 
permissible delegation of authority to use the 
military instrument and it would seem that 
the judgment of Congress and the Executive 
would certainly be given wide latitude. In 
view of the Executive's unique position of 
leadership in foreign affairs, his substantial 
independent authority in the use of the mili- 
tary instrument, his power as Commander- 
in-Chief, and the need for flexibility in for- 
eign affairs, rigid objection to delegation is 
unrealistic. In fact, because the President 
is Commander-in-Chief any declaration of 
war or other congressional authorization of 
the use of the military instrument in reality 
results in substantial executive decision of 
policy issues such as the locus of coercion, 
size and composition of forces employed, etc., 
many of which may be as important with 
respect to limitation of conflict as the 
original decision to use the military 
instrument. Moreover, when Congress ex- 
pressly reserves the right to review executive 
action and withdraw its authority as it did 
in the Tonkin Gulf resolution, this delega- 
tion argument has even less weight. It 
should also be noted that the congressional 
authorization of the use of the military 
instrument in the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
occurred in a context of continuing aggres- 
sion against the R.V.N. which is expressly 
adverted to in the preamble of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution as a reason for the congres- 
sional action. The resolution, then, is not 
a blanket delegation by Congress of its war 
power without knowledge of the circum- 
stances but is an exercise by Congress of that 
power in a particular context with which 
Congress was aware. 

See also note 416 supra. 


* 
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the Constitution. Congress can add to it 
but never much restrict it in military 
matters. * 

“A review of our history is a little surpris- 
ing. Congress has never declared war ex- 
cept as a consequence of the President’s acts 
or recommendation. It has never refused to 
authorize war when requested by him. Four 
of our nine serious and extended engage- 
ments with force against another nation 
were conducted without Congress ‘declaring 
war’ at all. In fact Congress has never in 
any case ‘declared war’ in a strict sense. It 
has merely recognized the prior existence of 
the fact.” 1s 

And the conclusions reached by Rogers in 
this article were: 

“In the first years of the Republic it de- 
veloped that a ‘declaration’ of war was not 
deemed essential to executive use of force 
against another nation. Hamilton himself 
said so. Three conflicts were waged with 
other governments, France, Tripoli and 
Algiers, within the first twenty-six years of 
the Republic without a declaration of war. 
As time has gone on, it has been generally 
recognized (a) that the initiative and re- 
sponsibility for war is inevitably and pre- 
vailingly executive; (b) that even ‘declara- 
tions’ originate characteristically from the 
executive side; (e) that ‘war’ is considered a 
special category in the use of force, apparent- 
ly confined to cases of great effort, to major 
contests designed to crush and conquer an- 
other nation. The President has been left 
free, by general public, political and judicial 
acquiescence to engage without Congres- 
sional authority not only in routine protec- 
tion of our people and property abroad but 
in enforcing national aims like the estab- 
lishment of routes of commerce and above all 
in prolonged and costly police operations, 
alone or in conjunction with other powers, 
intended to reduce foreign nations to orderly 
behavior by international standards, 

“The use of armed force for international 
police measures does not involve a declara- 
tion of war. This country has joined other 
nations in extensive armed action against 
the Barbary States, Japan, Korea, Samoa and 
China to them to meet civilized 
standards of international relations and has 
carried on alone similar large measures 
against Mexico, Haiti, the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Nicaragua to enforce conformity with 
obligations to the world, all without con- 
sidering or declaring it war.“ 

Since James Grafton Rogers made his 
Study, there have been additional important 
uses of armed forces abroad without a formal 
declaration of war, particularly in Lebanon 
and Korea. Although the authority of the 
President to assist the Republic of Korea in 
the absence of a formal declaration of war 
or other explicit congressional authorization 
was challenged by some as unconstitution- 
al, the consensus seems to be that the 
Korean action, even in the absence of con- 
gressional authorization comparable to that 
in the Viet Nam situation, was constitution- 


n Rogers, World Policing and the Consti- 
tution in 11 AMERICA LOOKS AHEAD 41 (World 
Peace Foundation 1945). 

Id. at 45. “Four prolonged and costly 
military struggles, three of which ended in 
treaties of peace, were carried on by the 


- Executive usually with Congressional sup- 


port in some form, but in every case with- 
out any declaration.” Id. at 54. 

Id. at 86-88. Rogers also immediately 

points out: “If there is doubt on this point, 

can delegate authority to the execu- 
tive branch, by authorizing it to proceed in 
. with stated principles of policy.” 
Id. at 88. 

See the statement of A. J. Schweppe, 
Hearings before Subcommittee of Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on S.J. Res. 1. 
In S.J. Res. 43, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 62 (1953). 
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al. Senator Douctas in fact presented a 
paper to Congress on the constitutional ba- 
sis for the President’s action in using armed 
forces to repel the aggression against South 
Korea in which he concluded that despite 
the absence of a formal declaration of war 
the President's action was “in thorough har- 
mony with the legislative intent of the 
framers of the Constitution” and “in line 
with sound historical precedent.” “ 

A pamphlet prepared in 1951 for the use of 
the joint Senate committee made up of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services and entitled 
Powers of the President to Send the Armed 
Forces Outside the United States explored 
the lawfulness of the President's action in 
Korea and concluded that it was constitu- 
tional. This study noted that: 

“Since the Constitution was adopted there 
have been at least 125 incidents in which the 
President, without congressional authoriza- 
tion, and in the absence of a declaration of 
war, has ordered the Armed Forces to take 
action or maintain positions abroad. These 
incidents range from war against the Barbary 
pirates in Jefferson's time, to the occupation 
of Iceland under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In many instances of this char- 
acter the President has acted in accordance 
with the general opinion of Congress or has 
sought congressional ratification later. Many 
such incidents, however, have not been re- 
ferred to Congress at all.“ 2 

Since the Supreme Court has held that 
United States treaty obligations are never- 
theless subject to the Constitution,“ if the 
formal declaration of war were the only con- 
stitutionally permissible means of author- 
izing the use of the military instrument it 
would be required in the Korean case also. 
The Korean conflict, then, even though pur- 
suant to express United Nations authority, 
would seem to be no stronger a case with 
respect to whether internal constitutional 
processes require a formal declaration of war 
than the Viet Nam conflict, In fact, the 
more obvious congressional authorization in 
the Viet Nam conflict makes it at least as 
strong a case in terms of the declaration of 
war issue as the Korean situation. 

In any event, constitutional history and 
practice lends strong support to the proposi- 
tion that no formal declaration of war is 
constitutionally required when Congress 
chooses to authorize the use of the armed 
forces pursuant to joint resolution. 

Although these probleins are not easily 
amenable to judicial settlement and usually 
arise only tangentially in the courts, in The 
Prize Cases,“ growing out of the Civil War 
and one of the few pertinent judicial 
authorities, the Supreme Court indicated 
that at least in the defense of the United 
States the President is bound to resist with- 
out waiting for legislative authority and 
that such a use of armed forces is consti- 


n See Mathews, The Constitutional Power 
of the President to Conclude International 
Agreements, 64 Yare L. J. 345, 363 (1955); 
Douglas, The Constitutional and Legal Basis 
for the President’s Action in using Armed 
Forces to Repel the Invasion of South Korea, 
96 Conc. Rec. 9647 (1950); POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO SEND THE ARMED FORCES OUT- 
SIDE THE UNITED STATES, note 424 supra, at 1. 

Douglas, note 431 supra, at 9649. 

* POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT TO SEND THE 
ARMED FORCES OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES, 
note 424 supra, at 2. 

See, e.g, Reid v. Covert, 354 U.S. 1 
(1957). Mr. Justice Black wrote: “The 
United States is entirely a creature of the 
Constitution. Its power and authority have 
no other source. It can only act in accord- 
ance with all the limitations imposed by the 
Constitution.” Id. at 5-6. 

67 U.S. (2 Black) 635 (1862). 
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tutional in the absence of a declaration of 
war. 

Article IV of the SEATO treaty provides 
that: 

“Each Party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by 
unanimous agreement may hereafter desig- 
nate, would endanger its own peace and 
safety.” m 

And Section 2 of the Southeast Asia Reso- 
lution provides that: 

“The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in southeast Asia.” 4 

In view of this SEATO finding advised 
and consented to by the Senate, and this 
Southeast Asia finding approved by the 
Congress, the authority of the executive- 
congressional action in Viet Nam would 
seem to be reinforced to some extent by the 
reasoning of The Prize Cases. As the lan- 


The Court said: “He [the President] has 
no power to initiate or declare a war either 
against a foreign nation or a domestic 
state... 

If a war be made by invasion of a foreign 
nation, the President is not only authorized 
but bound to resist force by force. He does 
not initiate the war, but is bound to accept 
the challenge without waiting for any special 
legislative authority.”: Id. at 668. 

n See note 308 supra. (Emphasis added). 

“878 Stat. 384 (Approved Aug. 10, 1964). 
See text at note 320 supra. 

Former Secretary of State Dulles testi- 
fied before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 1953 that: 

. . . I believe that it is possible that one 
result of the North Atlantic Treaty is to en- 
large somewhat the area within which the 
President can make war, as against the so- 
called declaration of war. 

“In other words, when the Senate by over- 
whelming adoption of this treaty said that 
an attack upon another country would be the 
same as an attack upon the United States, 
then it is arguable at least that the proper 
area within which the President might make 
war was somewhat enlarged.” 

Hearings before Subcommittee of Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on SJ. Res. 1 
& SJ. Res. 43, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 887 (1953) . 

Although the language of SEATO is inten- 
tionally weaker in this respect than that of 
NATO, the finding that an armed attack 
against the R.V.N. would endanger United 
States “peace and safety” raises the same 
issues. In any event, here we are concerned 
with the much stronger case of the permissi- 
bility of executive-congressional action not 
the permissibility of executive action alone. 

For a fuller discussion of the President's 
power to use armed forces under NATO and 
the congressional history on this point see 
Powers of the President to Send the Armed 
Forces Outside the United States note 424 
supra, at 25-27. According to this study, in 
rejecting a reservation to the treaty intro- 
duced by Senator Watkins: “the Senate 
repudiated the idea that the President could 
not use the armed forces of the United States 
to carry out Article 5 without congressional 
authority.” Interestingly, even this proposed 
reservation introduced by Senator Watkins 
to limit executive authority to use the mili- 
tary instrument in the absence of congres- 
sional authorization seems to contemplate 
that Congress may authorize the use of the 
military instrument other than by formal 
declaration of war. In pertinent part the 
proposed reservation provided: “That the 
United States assumes no obligation... 
unless in any particular case the Congress, 
which under the Constitution has the sole 
power to declare war or authorize the em- 
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guage of the SEATO treaty and the South- 
east Asia Resolution are an indication, na- 
tional defense in the present era may have 
ties extending beyond the immediate geo- 
graphic boundaries of the United States. 
In any event, although not squarely on 
point, these cases at least provide another 
authoritative indication that a formal 
declaration of war is not always required 
in the use of armed forces. 

Several early Supreme Court cases indicate 
that Congress may authorize hostilities 
amounting to “war” without formal declara- 
tion of war. In the case of Bas v. Tingy. 
decided during the August term 1800, a four 
man Supreme Court agreed that Congress 
had authorized limited hostilities amounting 
to a state of war between the United States 
and France despite absence of a formal dec- 
laration of war. Several of the Justices 
pointed out that Congress need not declare a 
general war but could authorize lesser uses 
of the military instrument. Thus, Justice 
Chase said: 

“Congress is empowered to declare a gen- 
eral war, or Congress may wage a limited war, 
limited in place, in objects, and in time 

“What, then, is the nature of the contest 
subsisting between America and France? In 
my judgment, it is a limited, partial war. 
Congress has not declared war, in general 
terms; but Congress has authorized hostili- 
ties on the high seas, by certain persons, in 
certain cases. 

“If Congress had chosen to declare a gen- 
eral war, France would have been a general 
enemy; having chosen to wage a partial war, 
France was, at the time of the capture, only 
a partial enemy; but still she was an enemy. 

“The acts of Congress have been analyzed, 
to show, that a war is not openly denounced 
against France, and that France is nowhere 
expressly called the enemy of America: but 
this only proves the circumspection and 
prudence of the legislature.” #2 

Justice Washington spoke of a distinction 
between “solemn” wars “declared in form” +3 
and lesser hostilities “more confined in... 
nature and extent“ “ and the implication 
was that Congress can authorize either type. 
In indicating that a formal declaration of 
war was not necessary to authorize limited 
hostilities amounting to a state of war be- 
tween France and the United States Justice 
Washington said: “Such a declaration by 
congress, might have constituted a perfect 
[unlimited] state of war, which was not 
intended by the government.” * And Justice 
Paterson said: 

“The United States and the French republic 
are in a qualified state of hostility. An im- 
perfect war, or a war, as to certain objects, 
and to a certain extent, exists between the 
two nations; and this modified warfare is 
authorized by the constitutional authority 
of our country. It is war quoad hoc. As far 
as congress tolerated and authorized the war 
on our part, so far may we proceed in hostile 
operations.” #8 


ployment of the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States, shall by act or joint 
resolution so provide. Id. at 26. 

For some of the differences between NATO 
and SEATO see the text at note 312 supra. 

See also The Legality of U.S. Participation 
in the Defense of Viet-Nam 12 (Reprint from 
the March 28, 1966 Department of State Bul- 
letin—Department of State publication 
8062, Far Eastern Series 147), and note 398 
supra. 

% (The Eliza) 4 U.S. (4 Dall.) 36 (1800). 

Id. at 43. 

“Id. at 44. 

Id. at 39. 

“i Td. at 40. 

Id. at 40. 

4% Id. at 45. 
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In Talbot v. Seeman,” a similar case de- 
cided during the August term 1801, Chief 
Justice John Marshall, writing for the Court, 
indicated that Congress had authorized lim- 
ited hostilities against France, which he 
referred to as a war, despite the absence of 
a formal declaration of war. He wrote: 

“It is not denied, nor, in the course of the 
argument, has it been denied, that 
may authorize general hostilities, in which 
case the general laws of war apply to our 
situation; or partial hostilities, in which 
case the laws of war, so far as they actually 
apply to our situation, must be noticed,” + 

The clear implication of his discussion is 
that Congress can constitutionally authorize 
the use of the military instrument other 
than by formal declaration of war. 

Although the ultimate issue in these cases 
was that of salvage, they reflect judicial 
cognizance of congressional power to author- 
ize a range of hostilities other than by formal 
declaration of war. 

That Congress, if it so chooses, may con- 
stitutionally authorize the use of the mili- 

instrument abroad other than by 
formal declaration of war is also supported 
by policy considerations. As has been dis- 
cussed, the policy behind giving Congress 
power to declare war seems to be that largely 
of ensuring congressional approval for major 
uses of the military instrument at least in 
situations not required by defense of the 
United States. This purpose can be carried 
out just as effectively and in many circum- 
stances with a great deal more justification 
in foreign affairs, by the use of a joint con- 
gressional resolution authorizing the use of 
the armed forces, rather than by a formal 
declaration of war as such. Such a resolu- 
tion can in many situations provide Congress 
as clearcut an issue of the use of the military 
instrument as the realities of foreign policy 
allow. In fact, such a resolution may have 
the advantage of keeping the issue before 
Congress when Congress reserves the right 
as it did in the Tonkin Gulf resolution to 
terminate the resolution by a later con- 
current congressional resolution not requir- 
ing presidential signature. The record of 
the debate on the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
suggests that Congress was quite conscious 
that it was authorizing the use of the mili- 
tary instrument. And no one reading the 
record of the debates in Congress or watch- 
ing the national televised hearings on Viet 
Nam before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee“ can reasonably doubt that 
there had been a full-scale congressional de- 
bate on United States policy in Viet Nam by 
the time the Senate voted 92 to 5 on March 1, 
1966, to table an amendment to repeal the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution.“ Such a full-scale 
congressional debate is, of course, imperative 
on an issue of such crucial national impor- 
tance. It can be achieved, though, without a 
formal declaration of war. And regardless 


% (The Amelia) 5 U.S. (1 Cr.) 1, 25 (1801). 

“s Id. at 27. 

4 Hearings were conducted on January 
28, February 4, February 8, February 10, Feb- 
ruary 17, and February 18, 1966. THE VIET- 
NAM HEARINGS vi (Vintage ed. 1966). The 
testimony of the principal witnesses was ex- 
tensively televised. Id. at ix-x. See also 
note 372 supra. 

#9 See note 377 supra. 

“t And even a formal declaration of war 
is no guarantee of a meaningful congres- 
sional debate. James Grafton Rogers writes 
that: 

“Only once in our history was the wisdom 
of entering war debated or really submitted 
to the process characteristic of legislative 
action. This was in the War of 1812. In 
the other four cases, the war was decreed, 
in effect practically unanimously, very 
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of what sophistry is employed to argue 
otherwise, in tabling this amendment and in 
not otherwise reexaminating the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution Congress was at least ac- 
quiescing in the President's authority as 
Commander-in-Chief to commit combat 
units to Viet Nam pursuant to the authority 
of the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

Professor Corwin has pointed out that 
foreign policy depends heavily on congres- 
sional cooperation.“ If Congress funda- 
mentally disagreed with the President on a 
military involvement as large as Viet Nam, 
such a policy would be impossible. For as 
we have seen in relation to Viet Nam, Con- 
gress must advise and consent to ratification 
of treaties, raise and support armies, appro- 
priate funds, and enact necessary tax meas- 
ures to finance the operations, just to name 
some of its checks.“ In addition, at least 
for constitutional purposes,“ Congress has 
the power to repeal treaties or other national 
commitments,“ and to repeal any joint reso- 
lutions providing increased presidential au- 
thority for the use of the military instru- 
ment, as it specifically reserved the right to 
do by concurrent resolution pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

There may be serious disadvantages to re- 
quiring a formal declaration of war as the 
only method of congressional authorization. 
As Lauterpacht has pointed out there seem 
to be differences in international law be- 
tween collective defense actions and “war,” “* 
and certainly a formal declaration of war 
would seem to undercut claims of limited 
defensive objectives. In addition, such a 
formality might inhibit the possibilities of 
negotiation in a situation where the country 
strongly wishes to maximize those possibili- 
ties. As has been pointed out: 

“To declare war would add a new psycho- 
logical element to the international situa- 
tion, since in this century declarations of 


promptly and without more than formal 
debate.” 

Rogers World Policing and the Constitu- 
tion, in 11 AMERICA Looks AHEAD 54 (World 
Peace Foundation 1945). 

2 “Presidential initiative in the formula- 
tion of our foreign policy is a familiar fact. 

. . It is likewise a familiar fact that the 
ultimate viability of an executive policy in 
this field will depend upon the backing of 
public opinion as reflected in Congress, or 
in the Senate, and not a few Presidential 
programs have had to be abandoned out- 
right or modified because of their failure to 
obtain this backing; as for instance, Adams 
and Clay’s Pan-American policy, Pierce's 
Cuban Policy, Grant’s Santo Domingo policy, 
Cleveland's Hawaiian policy. Finally, in one 
or two instances Congressional pressure has 
forced unwelcome policies upon a reluctant 
Executive, the principal examples being the 
War of 1812 and the intervention in Cuba in 
1898.” 

CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT’s CONTROL OF FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 126-127 (1917). 

“But whatever emphasis be given the Pres- 
ident’s role as ‘sole organ of foreign rela- 
tions’ and the initiative thereby conferred 
on him in this field, the fact remains that 
no presidentially devised diplomatic policy 
can long survive without the support of Con- 
gress .. . CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT—OFFICE 
AND POWERS 1787-1957 184-85 (4th ed, 1957). 

» See generally, CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT— 
OFFICE AND Powers 1787-1957 170, 204 (4th 
ed. 1957); Rogers, World Policing and the 
Constitution in 11 AMERICA Looks AHEAD 85- 
91 (World Peace Foundation 1945). 

Otherwise valid international obligations 
would remain so. See Corwin, note 453 
supra, at 196. 

s See Corwin, note 453 supra, at 196. 

«s See note 421 supra. 
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war have come to imply dedication to the 
total destruction of the enemy. It would 
increase the danger of misunderstanding of 
our true objectives in the conflict by the 
various Communist states, and increase the 
chances of their expanded involvement in 
it. Such a declaration would question the 
continued validity of the President’s state- 
ments concerning his desire for a peaceful 
settlement allowing the various nations of 
the area, including North Viet Nam, to live 
together in economic cooperation, and his 
reiteration that we do not threaten the ex- 
istence of North Viet Nam. 

“On balance, a declaration of war—which 
would be the first since the signing of the 
United Nations Charter—would significantly 
reduce the flexibility of the United States to 
seek a solution among extremely complex 
factors and reduce the chances that our ad- 
versary will take a reasoned approach to a 
resolution, when US policy from the begin- 
ning has attempted to avoid closing off any 
possible avenue of resolution and to make 
the North Vietnamese more rather than less 
rational in the situation.” * 

As long as there is any possibility that a 
formal declaration of war might inhibit 
negotiations and a peaceful settlement, such 
a formality should be avoided. 

Particularly since the advent of the United 
Nations, after which generally speaking the 
use of force is only permissible in individual 
or collective defense or through authorized 
United Nations action, it would seem that in 
most instances the formal declaration of war 
is too rigid as a means of congressional au- 
thorization of the use of the military instru- 
ment. In these circumstances, policy does 
not support a rigid requirement that the 
formal declaration of war is the only method 
by which the United States can use the mili- 
tary instrument or by which Congress can 
authorize the use of armed force. 

As Senator Doucras pointed out in his pa- 
per on the constitutional basis for the Pres- 
ident's military action in Korea: 

“There is indeed a good reason, besides the 
need for speed, why the President should 
have been permitted to use force in these 
cases without a formal declaration of war 
by Congress. That is because international 
situations frequently call for the retail use 
of force in localized situations which are not 
sufficiently serious to justify the wholesale 
and widespread use of force which a formal 
declaration of war would require. 

“In other words, it may be desirable to 
create a situation which is half-way between 
complete peace, or the absence of all force, 
and outright war marked by the exercise of 


The Question of a Formal Declaration of 
War in Vietnam, Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, United States De- 
partment of State (4/43—1265BT), at 1. 

“The policy of the United States in Viet 
Nam is to assist the Government of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam, at the latter’s request, in 
thwarting an armed aggression from North 
Viet Nam and to achieve a workable settle- 
ment of the dispute among the principal par- 
ties involved. This policy is pursued with 
limited aims, seeking to end the aggression 
against South Viet Nam without threaten- 
ing the destruction of North Viet Nam, al- 
lowing a miscalculation by the enemy as to 
our intentions, or unnecessarily enlarging 
the scope of the conflict. The United States 
believes that the struggle must be won pri- 
marily in South Viet Nam and is in that con- 
8 SA defensive military effort.” 

Not surprisingly, the D.R.V. itself has 
stopped short of the drastic step of formally 
declaring war on the United States. Infor- 
mation supplied by the office of the Perma- 
nent Observer of the Republic of Viet Nam 
to the United Nations on May 27, 1966. For 
the address of the office of the Permanent 
Observer see note 108 supra. 
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tremendous force on a wholesale scale, This 
is most notably the case when big powers 
deal with small countries, and in situations 
where only a relatively temporary applica- 
tion of force is needed to restore order and 
to remove the threat of aggression. 

“Such an intermediate method is also par- 
ticularly useful when dealing with satellite 
or puppet states of another big power. Force 
can be used against a satellite without nec- 
essarily stirring up the opposing big power, 
as would almost certainly occur were war 
formally to be declared. It is made easier, 
therefore, for the other big power lurking in 
the background to save its face by pretend- 
ing not to notice what is happening to its 
satellite, and therefore in effect to disavow 
It.“ 4 

Possibly also, a formal declaration of war 
might in some situations of what would 
otherwise be a limited defensive conflict trig- 
ger mutual defense treaties with third 
powers thus enlarging the conflict, or pre- 
cipitate other undesirable consequences 
under international or domestic law. 
Moreover, a study of Hostilities Without 
Declaration of War compiled as long ago as 
1883 indicates that historically the nations 
of the world have frequently utilized the 
power to engage in hostilities without a 
formal declaration of war. In fact, the Brit- 
ish author of this study found that: 

“Circumstances have occurred in which 
‘declarations of war’ have been issued prior 
to hostilities; but during the 171 years here 
given (from 1700 to 1870 inclusive), less than 
ten instances of the kind have occurred. 

“On the other hand, 107 cases are recorded 
in which hostilities have been commenced 
by the subjects of European Powers or of the 
United States of America against other pow- 
ers without declaration of war.” “+ 


“ Douglas, The Constitutional and Legal 
Basis for the President’s Action in Using 
Armed Forces to Repel the Invasion of South 
Korea, 96 Conc. Rec. 9647, 9648 (1950). 

With respect to a formal declaration of 
war against the Viet Cong or the N.L.F., for 
example, such a declaration might amount 
to a premature recognition as a belligerency 
or government, thus artificially upgrading 
their status under international law and pos- 
sibly weakening the legal position of the 
recognized government of the R.V.N. More- 
over, since there is evidence that the N.L.F. 
does not control the Viet Cong military ap- 
paratus, query whether a declaration against 
the N.L.F. as such would be realistic. See 
text at note 145 supra. 

With respect to domestic law, a formal 
declaration of war may trigger undersirable 
consequences better reserved for the “total 
war” situation. 
necessarily increase the executive “war pow- 
er” thereby militating against congressional 
oversight of the use of the military instru- 
ment or its domestic consequences. It might 
also unncessarily inhibit maximization of the 
rights of free speech, travel and other civil 
liberties, whether through “positive law” or 
public opinion. 

See also The Question of a Formal Declara- 
tion oF War in Vietnam, note 457 supra, at 
3. . [T]here are only a few laws 
which can become operative only in time of 
war, and they have not been found neces- 
sary for the conduct of hostilities in Viet- 
Nam.” Ibid. 

si MAURICE, HOSTILITIES WITHOUT DECLARA- 
TION OF WAR 4 (1883). 

This study is concerned with cases in 
which hostilities were commenced prior to 
formal declaration of war, and the number 
of cases in this study in which there was 
never a declaration of war would be substan- 
tially lower. 

In the circumstances of the armed attack 
by the D.R.V. the R.V.N. there is 
certainly no issue of surprise commencement 


It might, for example, un- ; 
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Historically, then, nations including the 
United States have frequently found it ap- 
propriate not to formally declare war when 
engaging in hostilities. This practice con- 
tinues today as is evident from the hostilities 
in Korea, the hostilities in Indochina, from 
1947 to 1954, the hostilities in the Suez Canal 
incident in 1956, and the hostilities in West 
New Guinea between the Dutch and Indo- 
nesians in 1962, all of which took place with- 
out a formal declaration of war.“ In fact, it 
has been recently said that: 

“There has not been a formal declaration 
of war—anywhere in the world—since World 
War II.“ „ In the light of this history, 
to interpret the Constitution to require 
that Congress may only authorize the use 
of armed force by a formal declaration of 
war might unduly restrict the courses of 
action open to the United States vis-a-vis 
the other nations of the world as well as 
militate against limitation of conflict. The 
United States must be able to meet armed 
aggression flexibly, utilizing a whole range 
of strategies from the non-coercive ranging 
through varying degrees of coercion and al- 
ways employing constitutional procedures fa- 
cilitating preference for the least amount 
of coercion necessary. 

In short, a formal declaration of war 
may in many cases of armed conflict for 
one reason or another be an overdeclaration 
with unfortunate consequences for foreign 
relations. Such a formal declaration is ad- 
mitted by all to be clearly undesirable in the 
Viet Nam conflict. Policy considerations 
suggest, then, that the Constitution be in- 
terpreted as not requiring the formal decla- 
ration of war as the only method of congres- 
sional authorization of the use of the mili- 
tary instrument. 

The language of the Constitution and the 
intent of the framers, the history, practice, 
policy and available judicial precedent do 
not require a formal declaration of war to 
constitutionally authorize the United States 
action in Viet Nam in the present context 
of executive-congressional action, and to- 
gether they strongly suggest that no such 
declaration of war is required. As a result, 
in the absence of any comparable precedent 
to the contrary, it seems clear that the 
executive-congressional action rendering 
assistance to the Republic of Viet Nam is 
lawful under United States constitutional 
processes. 

Whether executive-congressional authori- 
zation of the use of armed force is per se 
unconstitutional in the absence of a formal 
declaration of war is simply not a significant 
constitutional problem. The significant 
problems are what authority the Executive 


— — 
f hostHities with respect to the responding 
ted States actions directed at interdict- 
ing the armed attack from the D.R.V. See 
generally Eagleton, The Form and Function 
of the Declaration of War, 32 Am. J. INT'L. L. 
19 (1938). 
See The Question of a Formal Declara- 
tion of War in Vietnam, note 457 supra, at 2. 
The statement is from an address by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors on May 18, 
1966. N.Y. Times, May 19, 1966, p. c 11, col. 
1 (city ed.), at col. 2. i 
Senator Morse has said: “I am not for 
a declaration of war in Vietnam. I do not 
believe there are sufficient grounds for it.“ 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 21, 1966, p. 
6406.) The Lawyers Committee on American 
Policy Toward Vietnam asserts that: “In 
pointing out that the President lacks consti- 
tutional power to make war, our committee 
does not imply that a declaration of war by. 
the Congress is desirable.” Letter from the 
Lawyers Committee on American Policy To- 
ward Vietnam to President Lyndon B. John- 
son, January 25, 1966, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Feb. 9, 1966, p. 2666. 
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has to use armed forces in the absence of 
congressional authorization and what au- 
thority is granted to each of the executive 
and legislative branches in a situation of dis- 
agreement between the branches as to the 
use of armed force. In the light of the his- 
tory of congressional action on Viet Nam 
these problems are certainly not presented 
with respect to the use of the armed forces 
in Viet Nam. Under our Constitution the 
President has broad and somewhat undefined 
powers as Commander-in-Chief to use the 
military instrument and particularly to con- 
trol the military particularities in the use 
of that instrument. With regard to the 
power given to Congress, however, it would 
seem that in a situation of substantial use 
of the military instrument such as in Viet 
Nam, Congress should have a major role in 
terms of permissibility of the broad outlines 
of the continuing use of the military instru- 
ment, That is a role which Congress has 
significantly participated in with respect to 
Viet Nam, and is one in which Congress 
should continue to participate. 


CONCLUSION 


United Nations Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg recently said: 

“Our nation derives its great influence in 
the world not only from great physical pow- 
er, but also from the fact that our basic law 
and our national outlook are premised on 
the equality and dignity of all men. 

“The way to peace in this turbulent age 
is to keep to that national vision, to work 
with all our might for the establishment of 
a structure of law that will be reliable and 
just to all nations. 

“For though law alone cannot assure world 
peace, there can be no peace without it. Our 
national power and all our energies should 
operate in the light of that truth.” 1s 

The United States assistance to the Re- 
public of Viet Nam is a lawful policy alterna- 
tive. That lawfulness means compliance 
within the spirit of Ambassador Goldberg's 
words with the basic structures of interna- 
tional law and the United Nations; structures 
designed to promote self-determination and 
world public order. In carrying out policies 
within these structures “our national power 
and all our energies” must continue to be 
used to maximize the prospects for peace 
and secure self-determination and economic 
and social progress to the people of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair.) 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to çal» 
the roll. ass 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
VIETNAM VICTORY POLICY 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, as 
Members of the Senate have long recog- 
nized, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States is an organization that 
has made critically important contribu- 
tions to the strengthening of our na- 
tional security. 

This leadership, which the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has provided, has been 
particularly helpful with respect to the 
war in which we are engaged in South 


N. T. Times, May 19, 1966, p. 6, col. 4 
(city ed.), at col. 5. (Typographical errors 
corrected). 
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Vietnam. The VFW has, as an organiza- 
tion, demonstrated a truly remarkable 
understanding of the strategy of the Pa- 
cific area, the importance of South Viet- 
nam, and the need for a clear-cut U.S. 
victory in that conflict. 

Consequently, I am confident that 
Members of this Senate will be pleased 
to know of an outstanding editorial trib- 
ute which has recently been accorded 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and Mr. 
Andy Borg, of Superior, Wis., who is the 
national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. It is a mat- 
ter of satisfaction to me that such fine 
editorial comment with respect to the 
VFW appeared in the highly regarded 
editorial columns of the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune on June 28, 1966. 

The editorial quoted extensively from 
the remarks of the VFW national com- 
mander, Andy Borg, emphasizing the 
need to win in Vietnam and, also, why 
the United States must not be dissuaded, 
in fear of what the Kremlin or Red China 
might do, from taking all necessary steps 
to win the war. 

I am also confident that the many 
Members of this Senate who have shared 
my admiration for the leadership which 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has given 
our country in matters of national secu- 
rity will concur with the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune editorial opinion that “the 
VFW chief and the national organization 
he heads are doing a public service in 
taking such a forceful stance.” 

Because of the importance of this edi- 
torial appearing in the San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune, which is one of the much 
respected Copley publications, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 

Tribune, June 28, 1966] 
VFW’'s Vier VICTORY Poier Puts BACKBONE 
InTo AMERICA 

The United States must win the war in 
Viet Nam in the interest of America’s vital 
national security. 

This is a plain truth which the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, now meeting in San Diego, 
has long espoused with vigor and conviction. 

Tt is something which needs to be said 
sod believed by the American people whose 


“lives and prosperity, as well as the nation’s 


honor, are bound up in this conflict. 

And particularly it is something that 
needs to be said for the benefit and belief 
of the enemy we are fighting in Viet Nam 
and those who are supporting him. 

Andy Borg, commander in chief of the 

VFW, here for the 40th annual meeting of 
the California department, put the issue this 
way: 
“It is up to the United States to unite 
and convince the world. If the United States 
ever become convinced that it will go all 
the way, the war will go to the peace table 
with either a complete victory or a just and 
honorable peace.” 

Borg, an attorney from Superior, Wis., ex- 
plained it this way: If a trial lawyer makes 
it clear from the very outset that he is pre- 
pared to go all the way up to a jury, a set- 
tlement is more likely. 

Temporizing and shilly-shallying only 
make certain the loss of respect, not only 
of friends and allies, but also of our enemies. 
Our will and resolve are forever after cast in 
doubt. And that way lies destruction. 
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One of the most convincing ways the United 
States could show it means business, in the 
view of the VFW, is by cutting off shipping 
to North Viet Nam by blockade and, if neces- 
sary, by mining the port of Haiphong. 

This would apply to ships of all nations— 
Russian, allies or otherwise—the primary 
consideration being our resolve that neither 
friends or enemies should be sending sup- 
plies to Viet Nam to kill Americans. 

There have been timid and phony argu- 
ments against such forceful and convincing 
action. 

One argument is that we cannot risk 
antagonizing friendly shipping nations be- 
cause we are so short of ships under the 
American flag we must depend on them for 
help. 

These nations who are now supplying the 
Communists are motivated by money, not 
ideology. When and as a blockade caused 
their risk insurance to rise astronomically, 
we should see a dramatic end to this traffick- 
ing with ourenemy. Rather than boycotting 
American business, they might well look for 
more to replace that lost through blockade. 

As for angering the Russians to the point 
that they would try to run the blockade, Borg 
has a good, straightforward American 
answer: 

“Let them worry about that.” If a Ken- 
nedy-type blockade worked around Cuba, 
why shouldn't one work off Viet Nam? 

And as for Red China entering the war, 
the odds are long against it. Communist 
China is caught in a tight economic squeeze. 
It fears reprisal bombing by the United 
States and a Nationalist Chinese move to 
the mainland. It has no repair parts for 
war machinery formerly supplied by the 
Soviet Union. Moving men and material to 
South Viet Nam would be extremely difficult. 

“The Red Chinese would not have anything 
to gain by entering the war because at the 
present time they are fighting the war with 
North Viet Nam soldiers without the loss of 
face and men and supplies,” Borg pointed 
out in San Diego the other day. 

The VFW chief and the national organiza- 
tion he heads are doing a public service in 
taking such a forceful stance. 

The VFW is expressing the attitude of the 
American people, whose way always has been 
to win the war and an honorable peace. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 
OVERSEAS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
June 8, I introduced an amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 to 
strengthen our support of adaptive ag- 
ricultural research in hungry nations. 
I have been deeply disturbed by the 
nearly unanimous opinion of experts 
that such research has been grossly neg- 
lected in our foreign aid programs, even 
though it has been indispensable to the 
unmatched progress of agriculture in 
our own land. 

Since I introduced this amendment, 
cosponsored by my distinguished col- 
leagues, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. McGovern, 
and Mr. PELL, I have been gratified to re- 
ceive letters of support from a number of 
experts in the field of agricultural as- 
sistance overseas, as well as organiza- 
tions such as the National Council of 
Churches which have a deep moral con- 
cern over the threat of hunger and star- 
vation in developing countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that a num- 
ber of these letters in support of my 
amendment be printed in the Recorp at 
the close of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONDALE. I am most gratified 
also that, in its report to the Senate on 
the foreign aid legislation, the Foreign 
Relations Committee saw fit to endorse 
the substance of my amendment. On 
page 11 of this report, there is a declara- 
tion that: 


The Committee believes that in countries 
where food production is not keeping pace 
with the demands of expanding populations, 
or where diets are seriously deficient, high 
priority should be given to promoting agri- 
cultural development, particularly programs 
to establish or expand research designed to 
adapt existing knowledge and techniques to 
new situations. 


I continue to feel that this language 
should be contained in the law itself, to- 
gether with a statement that: 


Such research programs, to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, should be based on co-operative 
undertakings between universities and re- 
search institutions in the developing coun- 
tries and United States universities and re- 
search institutions. 


This objective would be accomplished 
by the adoption of my amendment. 

Because of the urgent need to improve 
food production in developing countries, 
and the insufficient efforts made in this 
direction in past years, I feel that the 
Congress cannot be too firm in insisting 
that the highest priority be placed on 
this objective. 

Exuisir 1 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 
July 7, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
the note advising me of your amendment to 
pending foreign aid legislation designed to 
encourage increased emphasis on supporting 
adaptive agricultural research in hungry na- 
tions. 

Certainly adequate and properly conducted 
research is a requisite for the intelligent and 
most productive use under varying local con- 
ditions, of the various food production tools 
which can and must be made available to 
agriculture in developing countries. 

You and your associates are to be com- 
mended for your efforts to increase the em- 
phasis on research toward that end. 

Communication to members of the Senate 
on behalf of the proposed amendment is 
now being , and we will be pleased 
to make favorable reference to the amend- 
ment where possible in appropriate public 
utterances by representatives of the corpora- 
tion, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas M. Ware. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Davis, Calif., June 28, 1966. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
your letter of June 13th and for the copy of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 8th as 
well as for the copy of your Amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. The 
Amendment is excellent. I concur in it 
wholeheartedly. 

As you probably know, some thirty states 
were lately represented at a meeting of Di- 
rectors of International Agricultural Pro- 
grams sponsored by the University of Minne- 
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sota. The consensus at this meeting, I be- 
lieve, was that our institutionalized agricul- 
tural science, with necessary adaptations of 
course, can serve as an instrument for eco- 
nomic development abroad far beyond any 
past uses. At the same time many of us 
feel that the potentialities of this projection 
of our agricultural research institutions 
abroad are very poorly understood in the 
United States even—and perhaps especially— 
in educational and scientific circles which 
are often most influential in shaping our 
policies of foreign technical assistance. I 
hope very much that the International Agri- 
cultural Program Directors in the several 
states will keep in close touch with each 
other as well as with senators like you and 
Senators Burpick, McGovern and PELL so 
that we may, as rapidly as possible, formulate 
programs of technical assistance abroad 
which make sense in terms of our own insti- 
tutional framework, including our univer- 
sities and also the fine research facilities of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
make sense also in terms of the needs of 
recipient countries. But beyond all this we 
need very much to put our formulation in 
terms that justify Congressional support. 
For myself, I am convinced that as rapidly 
as possible we should try to get such support 
through the authorization by Congress of 
annual federal appropriations upon the 
assurance of which long-term technical 
assistance programs can be planned and 
executed. All this I think is very much in 
keeping with your own reflections on the 
subject and with the Amendment you have 
proposed. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Professor John Blackmore at the University 
of Minnesota who is exercising considerable 
leadership in this field. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES M. HARDIN, 
Director, International 
Agricultural Center. 
cc: Professor John Blackmore, Director, 
International Agricultural Programs, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF, INC., 
New York, N.Y. June 20, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you for 
sharing with us a copy of your speech on the 
need to encourage increased emphasis on 
supporting adaptive agricultural research in 
hungry nations. We agree with you that ex- 
panded efforts in this area are vital to any 
long-term solution to the world food crisis. 

We do have one reservation. Where your 
amendment says that “such research pro- 
grams, to the greatest extent possible, should 
be based on cooperative undertakings be- 
tween universities and research institutions 
in the developing countries and United 
States universities and research institu- 
tions”, we would prefer that the wording be 
to the extent practicable rather than “to the 
greatest extent possible”. 

Because we agree with you on the impor- 
tance of encouraging such research in de- 
veloping countries, we are sending a letter 
to the chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Honorable J. W. Fur- 
BRIGHT. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ove R. NIELSEN, 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 
UNITED CHURCH BOARD 
FOR HOMELAND MINISTRIES, 
June 20, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. MONDALE: The Reverend Mr. 

McCanna has referred a copy of your 
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Amendment to the Foreign Aid legislation 
regarding agricultural research in hungry 
nations to me. I am very much in favor 
of supporting this amendment and so state 
my position. I have two brothers working in 
Africa as deputy directors of the Peace Corps 
and the Foreign Aid program. I have seen 
at close range the results of this kind of as- 
sistance and am heartily in support of it. 
Your amendment would sharpen the focus of 
the aid in bringing the resources of the uni- 
versities and research institutions to these 
development programs. 

I have followed your leadership in the 
Senate with interest and heartily back you. 

Sincerely yours, 
SERGE F. HUMMON. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES, 

Washington, D.C., July 7, 1966. 
Hon, WALTER F'. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MonpaLe: In reply to your 
recent letter to Dr. Elton Johnson of our In- 
ternational Rural Development Office con- 
cerning your proposed amendment No. 587 to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966: 

There is no question but that increased 
emphasis needs to be placed on supporting 
adaptive agricultural research in hungry 
nations. By making this emphasis a matter 
of priority in legislative intent, your amend- 
ment would be most helpful. May I say, 
also that the authority requested by the ad- 
ministration to make grants to support the 
capacity of universities to conduct technical 
assistance work abroad, and to extend the 
authorization for technical assistance over 
a 5-year period, both are most relevant to the 
objective you seek, and I trust they will be in- 
cluded in some form in the final legislation. 

Universities must be able both to involve 
highly competent people in their overseas 
programs, and at the same time maintain a 
high level of competence at home. Some as- 
surance of continuity of program is also 
essential. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL I. THACKREY, 
Executive Director. 
Cc.: Chancellor John T. Caldwell. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Raleigh, July 5, 1966. 
Hon, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Moxa: Thank you for 
your letter relative to the amendment you 
have introduced to the pending foreign aid 
legislation. This is a most significant 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. We feel that a critical need exists 
for the establishment and expansion of 
adaptative agricultural research programs of 
Land-Grant colleges and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with foreign institu- 
tions. 

We would like to second your view that 
we have had too much of a transfer of infor- 
mation bias in our foreign assistance pro- 
grams, This same caution would apply to 
the concept of adaptative research unless it 
is clearly understood that adaptation of agri- 
cultural technological experiences will re- 
quire creative, imaginative and experimental 
processes and not merely copying of work 
previously accomplished. It is not a simple 
process, but rather one that must be viewed 
in a long-run context and one requiring the 
development of an optimum number and 
size of research institutions. 

Viewed in this context, it is important that 
two essential elements be included. First, 
that the programs be conducted with in- 
digenous institutions and governments com- 
mitted to the adaptative research philosophy 
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and those that have demonstrated genuine 
concern by initiating actions to develop such 
educational and research capacity. Secondly, 
that the concept of grants rather than con- 
tracts with interested and capable United 
States universities be developed that will per- 
mit long-term commitments on the part of 
these institutions. 

At North Carolina State University we have 
been engaged in adaptative agricultural re- 
search in Peru and are now programming ex- 
pansions in this area. Enactment of your 
amendment would provide essential support 
for the objectives of this and other United 
States institutions. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. CALDWELL, 
Chancellor. 

Cc.: Dean H. B. James, School of Agricul- 

ture and Life Sciences. 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, 
New York, N.Y., June 30, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I appreciated very 
much your letter and the attached amend- 
ment to the pending foreign aid legislation 
designed to encourage increased emphasis 
on supporting adopted agricultural research 
overseas. As you are well aware, we also are 
deeply concerned with this problem of world 
hunger and the lifting of agricultural pro- 
duction in the developing countries. I see 
that your proposal would further these 
mutual desires. 

While something along this line is ap- 
parently included in the intent of the new 
Food For Freedom legislation, I endorse its 
inclusion also in the foreign aid legisla- 
tion. It seems to me that we cannot empha- 
size too strongly the need for this type of 
research which you have proposed. 

I hope that you will take the liberty of 
sharing this letter with your colleagues. 

For your information, I shall be out of the 
office until mid-August and in the interim, 
should you desire to keep us abreast of 
developments, I would suggest that you 
might want to communicate with James 
MacCracken, Executive Director of Church 
World Service. 

In the meantime, thank you very much 
for sharing this information with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVIN B. MYERS, 
Director, Material Resources Program. 

Cc.—Mr. James MacCracken, Mr. Henry 

McCanna. 


New York, N.Y., 
June 15, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, D.C.: 

Your proposed amendment “strengthen- 
ing adaptive research” is most necessary and 
creative and we pledge our support. Also 
alerting all other town and country church 
leaders. 

Dr. Henry A. McCanna, 
Commission on the Church in Town and 
Country, National Council of Churches. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, today, 
July 13, marks the first anniversary of 
the Environmental Science Services 
Administration. One year ago the three 
offices of the Department of Commerce 
which were dealing separately with re- 
search into the various aspects of the 
natural environment were merged into 
one unit within the Department. The 
previous three offices were the Weather 
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Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the Central Radio Propagation Lab- 
oratory, the latter of which was formerly 
a part of the Bureau of Standards. 

The reorganization has permitted the 
agency to extend and expand its scien- 
tific capability. The result in the past 
year alone has been an expanded re- 
search program into oceanography and 
sea-air interaction, an intensified and 
detailed study of the Gulf Stream, and 
research into changes engendered in both 
the air and the ocean when cold air 
masses move from the land over the sea. 

Of immediate and direct benefit to the 
public has been the creation of a single 
source of warnings of environmental 
hazards by the creation of ESSA. 

I am hopeful that appropriations will 
be forthcoming in this session so that 
we can take full advantage of this new 
capability for early warnings of natural 
disasters. The Environmental Science 
Services Administration has requested 
funds to establish a formal service for 
reporting and warning of weather con- 
ditions. The system called the natural 
disaster warning system, would pro- 
vide for upgrading and expanding de- 
tection facilities, communications capa- 
bility and community preparedness 
procedures, especially in those areas of 
the country which are plagued by tor- 
nadoes, hurricanes, cyclones, floods, and 
even blizzards and forest fires. 

Natural disasters such as these claim 
500 to 600 lives annually and cause losses 
of between $11 and $15 billion annually. 

It is estimated that the number of 
deaths could be reduced by one-half, and 
about $100 million could be saved annu- 
ally if the nadwarn system, as it is nick- 
named, were put into operation. 

I have spoken before, here in the Sen- 
ate, and urged that the proposal receive 
favorable consideration in the appropria- 
tions committees. 

I think the Environmental Science 
Services Administration has a bright 
future ahead of it. I congratulate it on 
the progress it has made in the space of 
1 short year. I understand that to- 
day is open house day at the various 
ESSA offices around the country, to give 
the public a chance to become acquaint- 
ed with ESSA’s various functions. I 
wish that time permitted me to take such 
a tour, but I hope that many Americans 
have the time to take advantage of 
ESSA’s invitation. 

I hope also that actions can be taken 
to set up the nadwarn system this 
year. There is a great need for this pro- 
gram in my own State, as Iam sure there 
is a similar need throughout the Nation. 


THE VITAL ROLE OF OCEAN 
SHIPPING 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Rear 
Adm. John Harllee, U.S. Navy, retired, 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, has excellent qualifications to 
speak on the full dimensions of sea 
power. 

As a naval officer, he saw U.S. mer- 
chant ships deliver the goods to Korea, 
disproving the views of some persons 
who demeaned the importance of the 
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Nation’s merchant marine following 

World War II. 

As Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Commission, he has seen our merchant 
marine deliver the goods in Vietnam, 
again disproving the views of those per- 
sons who would let our merchant marine 
dwindle to extinction. 

He knows that U.S. military and com- 
mercial ships carry more than 9b per- 
cent of U.S. aid and two out of three 
military personnel sent to Vietnam. 

It was these experiences, these facts, 
that led Admiral Harllee, in a National 
Maritime Day speech in Seattle, t. make 
the observation that ‘whether all-out 
peace or all-out war—or anywhere be- 
tween—the role of ocean shipping is 
vitai.” 

In that speech, Admiral Harllee also 
paid a well-deserved tribute to the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] by describing him as the Pacific 
Northwest's “greatest maritime asset.” 

Because Admiral Harllee knows of 
what he speaks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his National Maritime Day 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF REAR ADM. JOHN HARLLEE, U.S. 
Navy, RETIRED, CHAIRMAN OF THE FED- 
ERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, BEFORE A JOINT 
LUNCHEON OF THE PROPELLER CLUB, PORT OF 
SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AT SEATTLE, 
WasH., ON May 20, 1966 
Thirty three years ago, National Martime 

Day was proclaimed, for the first time, by 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The son of a former ship-owner and ship's 
master, FDR stated that May 22 was selected 
in recognition of the sailing of the first trans- 
Atlantic steamship, SS Savannah 114 years 
earlier, “... thus making a material con- 
tribution to the advancement of ocean trans- 
portation.” These were the key words of 
President Roosevelt's proclamation. 

There are now about one dozen “days” 
similarly celebrated nation-wide and sup- 
ported with the dignity of a Presidential 
proclamation. In 1933, however, there were 
only two, Maritime Day, and Child Health 
Day. Thus, National Maritime Day is, in a 
sense, a pioneer holiday, and it has been 
honored by five Presidents. 

In proclaiming this year's National Mari- 
time Day, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
touched not only on the past, but also men- 
tioned the merchant marine’s importance to 
the present and future. 

He said; 

“Throughout our history, American ships 
have contributed to the development of our 
modern economy, as well as to the strength 
and unity of the country. As this Nation's 
economy continues to expand, we will con- 
tinue to need ships. 

The President said; 

“Our merchant marine is also vital to our 
friends all over the world. The transporta- 
tion of surplus commodities . . is an im- 
portant part of our foreign aid program. 

“As long as the United States may be called 
upon to defend the Free World's interests 
anywhere on the globe, our ships are neces- 
sary to insure continuous supply of the mili- 
tary materiel that helps to prevent or de- 
feat aggression by any country.” 

So says our President. 

Now, it would certainly be remiss if we let 
World Trade Week and Maritime Day go by 
without saying a word about the wonderful 
Congressional team that the State of Wash- 
ington has sent to the Congress. 
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Senator Warren G. Macnuson, Senator 
Scoop Jackson and Congressman Tom PELLY 
have a splendid record of supporting Amer- 
ican shipping and industry. The public wel- 
fare is deeply in the debt of these gentlemen 
for their work in assuring the existence of 
the fourth arm of defense, which our mer- 
chant marine constitutes. 

To the credit of the other gentlemen of 
the State of Washington delegation they too, 
coming from a coastal state, know the value 
of shipping to our commerce and our de- 
fense. Their votes have been a supporting 
and sustaining influence in necessary mari- 
time legislation. 

Permit me to say a few special words about 
Senator MAGNUSON. 

Senator Macnuson, on the Washington 
scene, is today regarded as one of our Nation's 
senior statesmen. In matters of commerce, 
trade, maritime affairs, air, sea and land 

tion, he finds himself playing the 
role of the strong right arm of the President 
of the United States. 

As a supporter of the Democratic party, 
Senator MAGNUSON turned out 7,000 persons 
to pay tribute to the Lyndon Johnson ad- 
ministration at $100 a head and, believe me, 
that took a lot of leadership. 

Senator Macnuson is turning his energies 
to the Transportation Bill which seeks to 
prepare this Nation to enter the 21st cen- 
tury in the field of transport. 

Senator Macnuson carries the burden in 
seeking adequate safety of life-at-sea stand- 
ards to protect our Nation’s growing cruise 
trade. As Chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, he is do- 
ing an excellent job, and our splendid eco- 
nomic growth and progress has upon it Mac- 
ce's hallmark. 

I can tell you first-hand that the greatest 
maritime asset this State and the Pacific 
Northwest has is its senior Senator. 

No man knows more, or does more, to pro- 
mote and protect our merchant marine. 

The one thing I know for certain is this; 
whenever the Commission is considering a 
case involving this area, I will hear from the 
Senator on behalf of his constituents. 

Now, unquestionably the two figures of 
greatest interest to the Port of Seattle are 
total imports and total exports. These are 
also figures of national significance—and our 
exports must be stressed. There is a dan- 
gerous trend here. Though our exports are 
greater than our imports and though both 
are increasing, the latter are gaining on the 
former. 

To exports-imports must be added a third 
factor; our dollar expenditures overseas. 
These form a vast dollar output, comprised 
of such items are defense programs, direct 
business investments, AID programs, and 
the deficit in the tourism account. It is the 
stacking of this third factor on top of ex- 
ports-imports that presents us the grim facts 
on our balance of trade. 

I do not expect that our imports will go 
anywhere but up; nor do I foresee the time 
when our overseas dollar expenditures will 
slack off—not with the world situation be- 
ing what it is. Therefore, it is to our over- 
seas ts that we must look for the solu- 
tion, for it is the overseas-export dollar that 
brings back home the dollar being spent 
overseas. 

Turning the spotlight on your own fine 
port, we find—in the 1965 report—that ex- 
ports here totaled 1.23 million tons—an ex- 
cellent year for exports. For imports, how- 
ever, it was an even more productive year; 
and the record shows that import cargo, 
moving through the Port of Seattle, 
amounted to 1.25 million tons—an increase 
of more than 20 percent over the previous 
year. In short, exports up; imports up even 
more 


The same pattern is apparent in all too 
many of our great ports. There are certain- 
ly no clear and easy answers to this problem. 
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I do know, however, that when and if it does 
become resolved, our American merchant 
marine will have to play a major role in that 
solution. 

Thinking about, and dealing with, the 
economic facts of ocean shipping takes up 
the greater part of my life these days, which 
is what you should expect from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Commission. 

At this point I'd like to explain this Com- 
mission in reference to another government 
agency; the Maritime Administration. The 
latter is a component of the Department of 
Commerce. Under its administrator, the 
Honorable Nicholas Johnson, it promotes the 
American Merchant Marine through sub- 
sidies, administration of cargo preferences, 
research and development, training, and 
other means. 

In contrast, the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion is an independent agency. We are 
charged with the regulation of common car- 
riers by water, the regulation of ocean ter- 
minals, and of independent ocean freight 
forwarders in the foreign commerce of the 
United States. We regulate the domestic 
commerce between the continental U.S. and 
Alaska, Hawaii and the U.S. Pacific Islands, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
one term heard in our offices far more often 
than any other is “ocean freight rates.” 

At the Commission, there are five commis- 
sioners; and here I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to bring to you the personal good 
wishes of the other four; Vice Chairman 
John S. Patterson, Ashton C. Barrett, James 
V. Day, and George H, Hearn, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, on this Maritime 
Day, I want you to know there is keen in- 
terest in your Nation’s Capitol in the pro- 
posed Department of Transportation as a 
component of the government under a cab- 
inet officer. 

A few have taken a stand against such a 
department; most are for it. The five mem- 
bers of the Federal Maritime Commission, 
too, have taken their stand. Unanimously— 
and that also means bipartisanly—we sup- 
port the proposed department. 

We are convinced, along with the Presi- 
dent, that such a department would provide 
the best instrument for solution of the 
myriad problems that now beset the trans- 
portation complex of the United States. 
Such a department would provide the means 
for developing a unified national transpor- 
tation policy for all modes of transporta- 
tion—a policy that would facilitate new 
technology and insure a strong, safe, effi- 
cient, and fully-integrated United States 
transportation system. Our rapidly growing 
economy cries for such a system. 

The new Department of Transportation 
would deal mainly with the safety, promo- 
tional and policy functions of transporta- 
tion. It would seek to develop in the Execu- 
tive branch of your government the kind of 
efficient, integrated management approach 
that has brought American industry to world 
leadership. 

Each year dozens of government depart- 
ments and agencies spend billions of dollars 
in the transportation area. As businessmen 
you will, I am sure, agree that it is good 
Management, and therefore good govern- 
ment, to bring transportation under one re- 
sponsible department—a department that 
could, and would, do the job with maximum 
dispatch and with minimum cost. 

It is my firm belief that unless we move 
to unify our transportation complex, and do 
it soon, and then take steps to find sound 
answers for the problems that beset the 
many segments of transportation. . un- 
less we do that, we will have chaos in the 
air, on land, and at sea. It is, further, my 
firm belief that a Department of Trans- 
portation would be the best—and perhaps 
the only—instrument for preventing that 
chaos, 
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The technological advances in the inter- 
modal transportation call for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and call for our at- 
tention this National Maritime Day. One 
advance of special interest for ocean ship- 
ping is containerization. This relatively new 
advance is no stranger to many of you pres- 
ent, I might add. However, for the benefit 
of those not familiar with this exciting new 
method of moving goods—for that is what 
it really amounts to—I would like to empha- 
size that containerization shows bright 
promise in several modes of transportation. 
Rapid and efficient transfer of uniform con- 
tainers between rail, truck and ocean carriers 
will lead to direct through-intermodal trans- 
portation of cargo in our foreign commerce. 

Additional commodities, even some of the 
traditional bulk types, will be adapted to 
containerization. Already such commodities 
as coffee, bananas, and pineapples are being 
loaded directly into specialized containers 
and moved from the point of production to 
the wholesale warehouse in the United 
States. 

The importance of effective space utiliza- 
tion within ocean vessels cannot be over- 
emphasized. This will require miniaturiza- 
tion of refrigeration equipment and the de- 
velopment of thinner and more efficient in- 
sulating material for refrigerated containers, 
For a vessel carrying hundreds of unitized 
containers, space savings from improvements 
of this type will be substantial. 

These and many other improvements are 
now being developed. New and difficult 
questions will continue to be raised and so- 
lutions will have to be found. They are all 
part of the technological break-throughs now 
underway in the field of ocean transpor- 
tation, 

These revolutionary changes in ocean 
transportation have not come about by 
themselves; they have required and will con- 
tinue to require vast amounts of work and 
a high degree of cooperation and coordina- 
tion between private industry and various 
federal governmental agencies, and between 
the governments of the different sovereign 
nations involved in our foreign commerce. 

These efforts are carried on under the 
philosophy of the Johnson Administration 
that the public interest is better served 
through cooperation of effort between gov- 
ernment and industry, rather than through 
governmental direction and control. We in 
government who are concerned with im- 
provement in our transportation facilities 
stand ready to assist in every way possible 
as new and revolutionary changes continue 
to develop in ocean transportation. 

The Federal Maritime Commission evolved 
from an older body that traces its origin 
back 50 years to 1916. We were created— 
in our present form—just five years ago. 
Since that time we have seen patterns shape 
up. Inasmuch as one of these has to do 
with the whole spectrum of American ship- 
ping, I think it appropriate on this National 
Maritime Day to spell out five specific ways 
in which we at the Commission have con- 
tributed to the American Merchant Marine. 

Number one. Enlightened regulation has 
fostered stability in the terminal and freight 
forwarding areas. 

Number two. Our use of- and potential 
use of- Section 19 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920 has led to concellations by for- 
eign governments of a number of decrees— 
decrees that had operated in a discrimina 
manner against American flag vessels. 

Number three. American flag lines have 
been enabled to compete on more equal terms 
with their foreign competitors—a develop- 
ment that came about from efforts by your 
Commission to eliminate such malpractices 
as illegal rebating in our foreign trades, not 
only through direct action by the Commis- 
sion but also by the insistence by the Com- 
mission, in accordance with the law, or by 
self-policing systems. 
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Number four has to do with the success- 
ful efforts of your Commission to require an 
“open door” policy for admission of all car- 
riers to conference membership. These ef- 
forts have permitted American flag operators 
to gain prompt admission to conferences 
when that type of operation suited their 
needs. 

And finally, we believe that proper regu- 
lation of our oceanborne commerce, includ- 
ing removal of discriminations and encour- 
agement to the free flow of trade, has played 
its role in the recent great and unprecedented 
increase in cargo carried to and from our 
shores and the resultant increase in busi- 
ness and the strengthening of our merchant 
marine. 


Am I saying that the Federal Maritime 
Commission is in the business of promoting 
the merchant marine? No, that is emphati- 
cally the job of the Maritime Administra- 
tion. But what I am saying is that the sum 
total of much of our work has contributed to 
the health and strength of the American 
merchant marine and free world oceanborne 
mercantile enterprise. 

At this point, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
want to make an appeal. It is an appeal to 
each of you to help support the President's 
1966 Youth Opportunity Campaign. About 
two million young Americans will, in a 
month from now, be looking for work, 

Some will be looking for a summer job so 
that they can continue school; others will 
be looking for a job to start their careers. 
The youngsters I am talking about are those 
16 to 21 years old, and we all recall how im- 
portant those years were in our own lives. 

To those of you in a position to do so, I 
urge you strongly to try to increase your 
work force by one percent—a one percent 
youth and opportunity factor. To others, I 
request your firm support of this worthy 
campaign. 

Today, for the third time since President 
Roosevelt inaugurated National Maritime 
Day, American forces are engaged in a ma- 
jor test of strength against aggression. Once 
again the American Merchant Marine has 
been called upon to help provide that essen- 
tial difference between victory and defeat. 

Our merchant marine provided that mar- 
gin in the various theaters of oceanic conflict 
against the Axis powers; provided it against 
Red imperialism in Korea; and now provides 
that essential difference against the combi- 
nation of Red and Yellow imperialism—this 
time in Southeast Asia. 

Following World War II there were some 
who demeaned the importance of the United 
States Merchant Marine in any future test 
of strength. Aircraft would handle most of 
the load, they said. But less than eight years 
after the end of that war, I saw their pre- 
dictions put to the test. From the bridge 
of my cruiser I saw merchant ships deliver 
the goods—watched our cargoes-to-Korea 
supply our land forces and help them stem 
the Red Chinese tide. 

Today we once again see the true picture. 
Again, those who foresaw only a minor role 
for the merchant marine, have to back down. 
I say; on this Maritime Day, 1966, “Whether 
all-out peace or all-out war—or anywhere 
between—the role of ocean shipping is 
vital!” 

I wonder how many of us here fully realize 
the extent of American shipping's contribu- 
tion to our commitment in Viet Nam. Our 
ships, military and commercial, carry 95 to 
98 percent of the goods being used there. 
Two-out-of-three GI's are sea-lifted there, 
the other one-in-three being flown there. 

Let us not overlook the fact that Viet Nam 
boiled up at a time when our nation’s peace- 
time trade was at record heights. However, 
when the call came for sealift support of the 
Viet Nam conflict our merchant marine, as 
it had done before, assumed a dual role, 
serving the nation’s civilian needs on the one 
hand and the military needs on the other. 
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This dual task and the out of 
that task. . . these I believe demand the 
respect of every citizen and mark, in letters 
of fire, the true significance of National 
Maritime Day, 1966. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT AT MICHI- 
GAN STATE UNIVERSITY AND 
AT THE WEST POINT MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of this body to two highly 
provocative commencement addresses 
given recently by Vice President HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY. Far from the usual plati- 
tudinous remarks given on such occa- 
sions, these addresses turn boldly to the 
contemporary scene for their substance, 
justification and appeal. 

To the graduating class of Michigan 
State University, Vice President Hum- 
PHREY in characteristically pungent prose 
cites what he calls the “radicalism” of 
the older generation in making timely, 
resourceful and courageous responses to 
the great social and economic challenges 
that it faced: the great depression. 
World War II, the subsequent interna- 
tional struggle with communism, and 
the battle at home for a better society. 

Appropriately and with great effective- 
ness, the Vice President points to these 
accomplishments as guides and inspira- 
tion for the new generation faced as it is 
by far more vast and exciting oppor- 
tunities to carry on the world’s work, so 
well begun. 

To the West Point Military Academy 
graduates, Vice President HUMPHREY as 
a scholar and a historian places into 
broad social and political perspective this 
Nation’s long established role, its goals, 
and its responsibilities in Asia. 

At a time when this Nation must give 
its closest attention to the fashioning of 
guidelines for flexible yet realistic poli- 
cies in Asia, it is urgent that we under- 
stand the varied cultures, the changing 
needs, and the complex of conflicting 
dogmas at play within the nationalistic 
ambitions of that part of the world’s 
people. 

This fascinating and statesmanlike 
analysis will serve a long standing need 
in this country for a clarification of our 
goals and objectives in Asia. 

Together these speeches afford a com- 
prehensive analysis of the challenges at 
home and abroad. I therefore ask that 
these speeches be included into the of- 
ficial record of this body. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT Husert H. HUM- 
PHREY AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, EAST 
LANSING, MICH., JUNE 12, 1966 
HUBERT HUMPHREY feel a kinship with col- 

lege students. 

I like to be where the action is. 

I was raising Cain with the system before 
you were born, and as I am just beginning to 
get started, I don’t doubt that I will be 
0 8 Cain when you are running things 
In fact, I wish I were being graduated 
today. I might have a better idea where my 
next job is coming from. 

Today I speak in a relatively new role. 
I speak for management, 
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As management's spokesman, I wish first 
to thank you for service to your nation. 

In all these years of study, I am sure you 
thought you were improving your position 
to compete in the years ahead or to enter 
a profession. But you today are more than 
college graduates. 

From management’s viewpoint, you are 
valuable national resources. 

More Americans are in college this year 
than all the Americans alive when our nation 
was founded. More Americans are in gradu- 
ate schools today than all the Americans who 
bore arms during the Revolution. Those are 
lots of resources. 

And we will need them all. 

For by the time one of you is likely to stand 
in this place at some future Commencement, 
the American people will number more than 
300 million—and the people in the world 
almost too many to even think about. 

And I need not recite for you the future 
needs and the problems of those people. 

You will be in charge. You will be re- 
sponsible for our national security and my 
medicare. 

You will be responsible for the education of 
my grandchildren and the freedom of my 
great-grandchildren. 

So I propose to take a look at you and have 
a talk with you. 

But first, about your parents 

It may be hard to believe but, in another 
century’s history books, the very people who 
have been helping with your tuition may be 
ranked among the greatest radicals in mod- 
ern history. 

Some of your parents might flinch if you 
told them there were radicals in your family. 
But they have been nothing less. 

Theirs is the first generation in all of his- 
tory which, by its own hand, has surrendered 
the privilege of telling its offspring: This is 
how things are; this is how they always have 
been; this is the way the world goes. 

Your fathers and mothers were born chil- 
dren of hills and valleys. Today they see the 
galaxy itself. 

They have created amazing new systems of 
management, science and technology. 

They have found new and better systems 
to care for people. 

And I have been right in the midst of it 
with them, just as I am with you. 

I am not going to bore you with tales of 
the Great Depression, or of World Wars, and 
of the hardships your parents faced. 

Nor will I recount the struggles that took 
place in our country to achieve the measure 
of well-being and social justice we have 
reached today. 

But I can tell you, it has been no picnic. 
It has been no improvised “happening.” 

It has taken involvement, and hard work, 
and study, and self-doubt, and passionate 
disagreement, and finally, understanding and 
motion. 

Progress has ridden no fast express. It has 
been a local all the way. 

Thus, as older generations welcome you 
aboard, I think you ought to know that 
they’ve not been cooling their heels waiting 
for you. 

The generation of your parents has lived 
amid the floodwaters of history. Most of 
them have known genuine hardship. Many 
of them have lost loved ones on other con- 
tinents. Their old horizons have gone far 
off in space, yet they have followed, cautious 
but willing. The world has come to their 
dinner table, and at times has seemed to stay 
a long while, yet they remain hospitable. 

They have made history. Yet to many of 
you, I know, it seems “the heavy hand of 
history.” 

Remember this: The challenges they have 
faced didn’t leave room for some of the 
niceties of today. 

meee have had to meet trouble in large 
sizes, 
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They have had to feed and clothe and 
house and transport and produce and edu- 
cate and struggle in big portions, just to 
overcome the clear and present perils of 
their time. 

Individualism has been the backbone and 
concern of their work. Yet to serve the in- 
dividual, they have had to build on a scale 
which has seemed at times to dwarf the 
individual. 

By and large they have been, I believe, a re- 
sourceful and courageous generation. 

And now, to you, I know, it seems they 
have hidden their history. 

Over the battlefield they have laid out the 
golf course. 

For those of you who have grown up within 
putting distance of a country club or within 
walking distance of a second car, it is hard, 
I know, to recognize many vestiges of 
radicalism. 

Where's the action?” you ask. 

And I reply: There's plenty of action. Roll 
up your sleeyes and have some. 

Your parents had to fight desperately, at 
your age, to stave off poverty at home and 
violence abroad—and they in large part 
succeeded. 

Yet the challenges you face are far greater, 
and far more exciting, than those they faced. 
The scale of effort to be required of you will 
be far greater than that required of them. 

For the fact of our time is this: The pov- 
erty our nation knew in the Great Depres- 
sion . . . the peril that mankind knew 
in World War Il—these are nothing com- 
pared to the poverty and peril that surround 
our strong, rich America in the world today. 

There are desperate conditions of injustice 
and hunger and disease throughout most of 
the human family. 

There are, in human society, conditions 
which not only bring a sense of shame and 
insufficiency to those of us who live in such 
a blessed land .. . but conditions which 
can lead to the eruption of the little dis- 
order, which can grow to the small war, 
which can build to the cataclysm which 
could destroy rich and poor, black and white, 
believer and non-believer—all of us alike. 

That is where the action is. 

This is the environment in which you will 
be in charge. 

This is the human adventure on which you 
embark, 

I believe you sense the full measure of 
what you face. 

I feel a sense of concern and of involve- 
ment among you. 

I have seen you in the Peace Corps, help- 
ing strangers. 

I have seen you marching down dusty 
roads on behalf of fellow Americans whose 
skin doesn’t happen to be white. 

I have seen you, in VISTA, lifting the for- 
gotten to a place of self-respect in life. 

I have seen you, standing calm, resisting 
the temptation of violence, for what you be- 
lieve in. 

I have seen you, wearing your nation’s uni- 
form, fighting bravely for a cause far more 
difficult to understand than any we have de- 
fended before. 

I have seen you speaking out, from deep 
personal conscience, without thought of per- 
sonal popularity. 

You perform remarkably well in the sys- 
tem your parents built, yet I know that you 
are probing relentlessly to find your own per- 
sonal relationship to it ... desperately seek- 
ing identity in a society of bigness. 

For your generation, the old labels seem to 
have little meaning. 

Whether you are part of the “New Left” or 
the “New Right” or the “Out” or the “In,” 
your concerns are far more for basic human- 
ity than they are political. 

And I think it is a mistake to see in either 
your protests, your reservations, or you dis- 
sent, much that can fit into the traditional 
political categories. 
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Indeed, if much of our political history 
seems to have escaped you, you are not too 
troubled by the loss. You are deeply and 
personally caught up in what matters today. 

You set high standards for yourselves, and 
you judge yourselves harshly. 

And you show a remarkable degree of se- 
rious introspection for the children of pros- 
perity. 

And I sometimes fear that, in your own 
introspection, you may come to believe you 
are alone. 

I tell you now that when you stand alone, 
you are not alone. 

When you speak out and act alone in 
America, you are more a part of this land 
and more a source of its strength than are 
all of the multitude who join in silence, no 
matter how vast they may seem. 

“The most dangerous enemy to truth and 
freedom amongst us,” said Ibsen, “is the 
compact majority.” 

Oppose that compact majority, and you are 
sure to collect a few bruises. But I have 
found that the best remedy for a bruise is 
to collect a few more. 

The more you speak out, and the more 
you act, the more you are going to discover 
that you are lending courage to a surprising 
number of people whose feelings will come 
to the surface in response to yours. 

True freedom in any land is a relentless, 
never ending process of self-discovery among 
its people. 

This you will preserve, for our own land, 
not because it is your inheritance; nor be- 
cause some destiny says you must; but be- 
cause your own free search for individual 
identity in the living present, demands it. 

The strongest bulwark of liberty is man, 
free and in search of himself. 

A good number of your generation have 
already learned this lesson, in search of 
themselves in places and causes far distant 
from East Lansing, Michigan. 

It is your opportunity to carry that lesson 
into forgotten corners of our country—and 
of the world—where people have never had 
any reason to learn it, or believe it. 

We face today the incomparable oppor- 
tunity—in the red dust of South American 
villages, in the neon minefield that is Watts, 
California—to stimulate the will to seek 
identity and to discover one’s course. 

You will be tempted to chart your progress 
by Gross National Product or by trade in- 
dices, or by many other of the quantitative 
measures you so distrust today. 

Keep your distrust of these things. 

Measure your progress by whether those 
you help—those who have known in their 
lives nothing but despair and defeat—by 
whether they can begin to have faith, by 
whether they can begin to have hope, by 
whether they can begin to find themselves. 

Yours is the opportunity to prove in the 
world what the generation of your parents 
has already begun to prove in America: 
That the course of history is not a mindless 
juggernaut we are powerless to control, but 
a fresh challenge susceptible to courageous 
action in each generation. 

I hope you will be sensitive to that 
opportunity. 

I hope you will waste no time in seizing it. 

The story is told that Pericles of Ancient 
Greece in his later years came across a young 
lawyer of Athens who was deeply devoted to 
causes, who wished to change immediately 
what was wrong in the world. 

Pericles chastised the young man for being 
too bold and brash—for concerning himself 
with things better left to older men. 

The older man patronizingly said: “Of 
course, I understand for I, too, was overeager 
in my youth. But now that Iam older I have 
learned better. Take my advice and do not 
become so involved.” 

To which the young man replied: “I re- 
gret I did not have the privilege of knowing 
you when you were at your best.” 
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Despite the fact that I represent manage- 
ment here today, I will tell you this: If you 
do not choose to follow, precisely the trails 
that others have blazed, then I do not think 
we ought to count the future unsafe in your 
hands, 

In your search for identity and self- 
knowledge, you will have much to discover 
before you determine what is worthwhile, 
and what is worthless. 

But in a land of individuals, better the 
mystery of the search than some counterfeit 
security. In a world society desperate for 
change, better your dedication to it than 
your fear of it. 

It is the special blessing of this land, that 
each generation of Americans has called its 
own cadence, and written its own music— 
and our greatest songs are still unsung. 
REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 

HUMPHREY AT THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 

WEsT Point, N.Y., JUNE 8, 1966 


Gentlemen, I salute you. You have com- 
pleted four years of rigorous training—of 
mind, of body, and of spirit. You have done 
well. 

But I congratulate you even more on what 
lies ahead—for the lives of service to your 
country and to your fellowmen which you 
begin here today. 

The demands on you will be great—greater 
than on any previous generation of the “Long 
Gray Line” that has passed proudly through 
this great institution. 

Never before has your country been so 
deeply linked with every part of a rapidly 
shrinking and changing world. 

Never before has the power available to 
men been so awesome. 

Yet never before have men everywhere 
been so aware that power alone cannot solve 
their most urgent problems nor satisfy their 
deepest needs. 

You are soldiers. There will be times when 
your courage, your coolness, and your com- 
mand of the military arts will be required in 
full measure. 

But you will have to be more—much 
more—than fighting men. 

You will have to be builders. 

You will have to be diplomats and psychol- 
ogists, engineers and politicians, advisers, 
educators, and friends. 

For in the years ahead, the peace and 
security of the human family will be threat- 
ened by aggressions far more subtle than 
those of armed regiments moving across na- 
tional frontiers. 

World peace and security will be threat- 
ened by propaganda, subversion and agita- 
tion . . . by economic warfare . . . by assas- 
sination of honest and able leaders . as 
well as by the naked use of armed force. 

World peace and security will be threat- 
ened, above all, by the very existence, for 
two-thirds of mankind, of conditions of 
hunger, disease and ignorance. 

We must learn that the simple solutions 
of times past will not meet the present-day 
challenges, and new forms of aggression, we 
face. 

Our “doves” must learn that there are 
times when power must be used. They must 
learn that there is no substitute for force in 
the face of a determined enemy who resorts 
to terror, subversion and aggression, whether 
concealed or open. 

Our “hawks” must learn that military 
power is not enough. They must learn, in- 
deed, that it can be wholly unavailing if not 
accompanied by political effort and by the 
credible promise to ordinary people of a 
better life. 

And all of us must learn to adapt our 
military planning and actions to the new 
conditions of subversive warfare—the so- 
called wars of national liberation. 

We must learn to meet and defeat our 
enemy on all, not just one, of the battle- 
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fields. We must use the techniques of poli- 
tics, of economic development, of informa- 
tion and social advancement—and of coor- 
dinating all these efforts in a rational and 
effective total effort. 

We are linked to all parts of a complex 
and changing world. I want to turn now to 
one part—but a most important part—of 
that world. It is a part of the world that I 
know is much on your minds. I speak of 
Asia, and of America’s role there. 

In this Spring of 1966, we urgently need 
perspective on Asia—on its history and the 

of our relationship. That perspec- 
tive can give us guidelines for wise choices— 
and a solid base for realistic hopes. 

I believe the ingredients of perspective can 
be found in the answers to three questions: 
Who and what is Asia? How did we get 


involved in Asia? And, finally, can we 
achieve sensible goals in Asia? 
* * . * * 


Who and what is Asia? 

Asia means people—more than half of 
mankind. 

Asia means civilizations—venerable, in- 
ventive, artistic, and deeply rooted cultures. 

Asia means religions—the great compas- 
sionate religious and ethical systems of 
Hinduism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Islam, 
and Christianity. 

Asia means problems—the age-old afflic- 
tions of poverty, illiteracy, disease, exploita- 
tion, and oppression. 

And in the modern era—the past hundred 
years or so—Asia means revolution. 

It was a revolution that was long in coming 
but inevitable once West met East with full 
force. 

Revolution is seldom peaceful, never easy. 
For Asia the period of Western impact—and 
the transformation it produced—has been 
often turbulent, bitter, and humiliating. 

Take three major ingredients of modern 
Western history—the spectacular rise of na- 
tionalism, capitalism, and science. Bring 
them to bear on proud older cultures, either 
through direct colonial rule—as in India, in 
Indonesia, or Indo-China—or through en- 
claves and sphere of influence—as in China, 

Little wonder the effect would be disrup- 
tive on Asian societies, as well as sometimes 
constructive. Little wonder that the results 
would engender resistance and resentment 
among Asian peoples toward the Westerner, 
as well as curiosity and sometimes friendship, 

And little wonder that the history of Asia 
in the modern era is the history of Asia’s 
response to the West, an unfolding revolu- 
tionary process of which the end is by no 
means in sight. 

It is a process that seeks first to expel the 
foreign colonial master, and has largely 
succeeded in doing so. 

But independence is only a fragile begin- 
ning, not an end. 

With independence comes the struggle for 
nationhood in the full sense of the word— 
the struggle to create national unity out of 
religious and linguistic and even geographic 
fragmentation ... the struggle to create 
national power, in order to maintain stability 
within and to deter and resist any would-be 
aggressors without ... and the struggle to 
create both wealth and justice, to create a 
society of expanding opportunities and hope. 

The revolutionary process is turbulent and 
fraught with dangers: It contains the dan- 
ger of unbridled competing nationalisms; the 
lure of false prophets and demagogues; the 
temptation of illusory short-cuts that lead 
to new tyranny; the passions aroused by 
unfulfilled expectations. 

Nearly fifty years ago a new specific danger 
was first added to this process: The doctrines 
of Marx and Lenin—offered as an explanation 
of Asia’s past, a plan of action for Asia’s 
present, and a blueprint for Asia’s future. 

Though always a tiny minority, the agents 
of Marxism-Leninism were able in parts of 
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wartime and post-war Asia to ride the tide of 
nationalism and anti-colonialism. 

With perseverance and discipline, they 
—, an impact far beyond their num- 

ers. 

Today we see in mainland China the tragic 
result of one Asian revolution that lost its 
way—a revolution captured by a disciplined 
Communist minority. 

The high price of that tragedy is, for the 
people of China, a life of isolation in the 
world’s most rigidly totalitarian state, and, 
for the people of Asia, a profoundly disturb- 
ing neighbor. 

Today we see in the Indo-China peninsula 
the tragic result of another Asian revolu- 
tion that lost its way. The people of Viet- 
nam, who have lived with violence for a 
quarter of a century, not only find half their 
country ceded to a Communist minority 
regime in Hanoi. At the same time they 
also face a determined effort by that regime 
to force South Vietnam under Communist 
rule. 

* 


. * * . 
I come to my second question: How did 
we get involved with Asia? 


The question may sound naive. Yet 1 
frequently hear the statement from those 
who should know better that “America has 
no business in Asia.” 

In part this view stems from frustration in 
the face of Asia’s complexity. How much 
easier to withdraw and let nature take its 
course. 

But in part this view also stems from a 
misreading of history. 

We are all in some degree both heirs and 
captives of history. And our involvement in 
Asia is no recent abberration but rather a 
rooted fact of history. 

In one sense, of course, America is simply 
a something funny that happened to Colum- 
bus on his way to Asia. 

In a deeper sense, we are and have been a 
Pacific power from the days of New England’s 
clipper ships in the late 18th century. 

Our traders and entrepreneurs soon were 
joined by our missionaries—not simply evan- 
gelists, but doctors and nurses, teachers, 
engineers and agricultural specialists, By 
the mid-19th century American ships had 
opened up Japan, and American citizens were 
leading participants in what became the 
greatest export of people and technology 
ever attempted from on civilization to an- 
other—much of it focused on China, 

In the process, we became catalytic agents 
of transformation. In the process, too, we 
became unwitting participants in Asian his- 
tory, and in revolution. 

America’s role in Asia today is a direct 
product of the century that preceded World 
War II and of the war itself. 

For with the end of that war, the respon- 
sibilities of victory imposed on us a stabiliz- 
ing role in Japan and Korea. 

And with the beginning of the Cold War, 
the Communist victory in China, and the 
outbreak of the Korean War, American power 
was the only shield available to fragile and 
newly independent nations in non-Commu- 
nist Asia. 

This was not a role we had sought. This 
was not the peace for which we yearned. 

Nor is it a role we seek to perpetuate to- 
day. But the peace still eludes us. For 
there are those in Asia who still pursue their 
objectives by aggression and subversion. And 
there are others who ask our help in meeting 
this threat. 


= * + * * 


I come to my final question: Can we 
achieve sensible goals in Asia? 

What, in simplest form are those goals? 

First, we seek to assist free nations, willing 
to help themselves, in their deterrence of and 
resistance to all forms of aggression. 

Second, we seek to assist free nations, will- 
ing to help themselves, in the great tasks of 
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nation-building. We must lead other rich 
nations in the war on poverty, ignorance and 
disease in Asia, 

Third, we seek to strengthen the forces of 
regional cooperation on the basis of Asian 
initiatives. 

And finally, we seek and will continue to 
seek to build bridges, to keep open the doors 
of communication, to the Communist states 
of Asia, and in particular Communist 
China—just as we have to the Soviet Union 
and the Communist states of Eastern 


Europe. 

The isolation of the Asian Communist 
states—however caused—breeds unreality, 
delusion, and miscalculation. 

Efforts to break that isolation may, for the 
time being, provoke denunciation and hos- 
tility. But we shall persevere and explore 
means of communication and exchange, 
looking to the day when the leaders of Asian 
communism—as their former colleagues in 
Europe will come to recognize the self- 
destructiveness and wastefulness of their 
present bellicose policies. 

Prudence and reason, not the slogans of 
the past, will guide us as we try to reduce the 
unacceptable risks of ignorance and misun- 
derstanding in a thermonuclear age. 

Let me underline what we do not seek: 

We do not seek alignment, except from 
those who choose it. We do not seek eco- 
nomic privilege. We do not seek territory or 
military bases. We do not seek to dominate 
or to conquer. 

Our objectives are best served by one re- 
sult in Asia: 

The emergence of nations dedicated to 
their own national independence, to the well- 
being of their people, and to the pursuit of 


peace. 
. . > * * 
I return now to my question: Can these 
objectives be achieved? 


My answer is yes. But much depends 
on our actions as a nation, and on the under- 
standing that prompts those actions. 

In the struggle for a peaceful, strong, and 
developing free Asia, our assets in the region 
are great. 

In Japan, at one end of Asia’s arc, we have 
a staunch friend, a highly developed nation, 
our second trading partner, an immense po- 
tential force for the development of Asia. 

On the South Asian subcontinent, at the 
other end, we have close friends in India, the 
world’s largest democracy, and in Pakistan. 
Both nations are dedicated to independence 
and bravely embarked on programs of de- 
velopment. 

And in the Southwest Pacific, completing 
the triangle, are our friends in Australia and 
New Zealand who share our commitment to 
the future of Asia. 

Elsewhere—in Korea, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, 
and Indonesia—we find nations committed 
in differing fashions to independence and 
development. We respect their commitment, 
and we respect their differences. We ap- 
plaud their leadership. 

But what of the states of former French 
Indo-China? 

There, of course, is the present focal point 
of war and revolution in Asia. And there we 
are tested as never before. We face a situa- 
tion of external aggression and subversion 
against a post-colonial nation that has never 
had the breathing space to develop its poli- 
tics or its economy. 

In South Vietnam, both defense and de- 
velopment—the war against the aggressor 
and the war against despair—are fused as 
never before. Vietnam challenges our cour- 
age, our ingenuity, and our ability to per- 
severe. 

If we can succeed there—if we can help 
sustain an independent South Vietnam, free 
to determine its own future—then our pros- 
pects, and the prospects for free men 
throughout Asia, will be bright indeed. 
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We know this. Our friends and allies 
know it. And our adversaries know it. That 
is why one small country looms so large 
today on everyone’s map of Asia. 

But Asia will not disappear with a Vietnam 
settlement. 

Nor will our objectives and responsibilities 
in Asia disappear. 

The peace and development of Asia will be 
high on our national agenda for the rest of 
this century. 

So will our relations with the nations of 
Asia—including our relations with mainland 
China. 

President Johnson’s address at Johns Hop- 
kins University last year was an historic for- 
mulation of American purposes in Asia. 

In that speech he said that our commit- 
ment to South Vietnam was firm, that our 
quest for peace would be unremitting, and 
that our continuing concern with the wel- 
fare of the peoples of Southeast Asia could 
be tested by Asians ready to initiate coopera- 
tive ventures of peaceful development. The 
President pledged 1 billion dollars to proj- 
ects that might be developed. 

In that speech, too, President Johnson en- 
visaged participation by North Vietnam in 
constructive social and economic arrange- 
ments once Hanoi had decided to stop the 
shooting. And last February, he again ap- 
pealed to the “men of the north” to stop ag- 
gression and to join in helping fulfill the un- 
satisfied wants of the people of the region. 

Termination of war alone would be a ma- 
jor contribution to the process of accelerated 
social and economic development in Asia. 

But there are other basic problems which 
face most of the countries in the area. 

In Asia, incomes are low. Population 
growth is high. There is a shortage of capi- 
tal. The need for investment is almost limit- 
less. There is excessive dependence on a 
limited number of products for foreign ex- 
change earnings. 

These problems demand the attention of 
countries in the area as well as countries out- 
side which are able to help. 

But there is promising ferment in free 
Asia today—ferment that can lead to higher 
standards of performance on the part of in- 
dividual countries and a greater sense of 
community among them. 

War is always cruel. But the war in Viet- 
nam should not obscure for us the fact that 
behind the smoke and uproar is the testing of 
an issue vital to all of Asia, and indeed the 
world. 

Can independent, non-Communist states 
not only survive, but grow and flourish in 
face of Communist pressure? 

In that confrontation, a review of free 
Asia’s achievements should give us solid 
ground for hope. 

Consider South Korea, where exports have 
increased by 500 per cent in the past three 
years. Consider Taiwan, which has been 
transformed from an aid-receiving to an aid- 
giving country and enjoys a rate of economic 
growth higher than even that of Japan. Con- 
sider Malaysia and Thailand, where ambi- 
tious development plans are being launched. 
Yes, consider Indonesia, where new leaders 
are determined to see that potentially rich 
country resume a responsible place in the 
world community. 

All of these developments are striking evi- 

dence that, notwithstanding Communist 
boasts that they represent the wave of the 
future, the real achievements taking place 
within Asia have occurred in areas that rely 
upon independence, competition, and respect 
for national integrity as the bases for genu- 
ine and enduring social and economic prog- 
ress. 
As we Americans strive to deal with the 
immense problems—and the promise—of a 
vibrant, modernizing interdependent Asia in 
the years ahead, we will be called upon to 
show special qualities of mind and spirit and 
understanding as a nation, 
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We will have to learn far more about Asian 
history and Asian cultures than any of us 
now know. We need more than nodding ac- 
quaintance with the key critical issues that 
absorb the attention of Asians. 

We will have to learn to speak and read 
Asian languages. 

We will have to become more sensitive to 
the differences among Asian nations as well 
as their similarities. 

We should also be sensitive to the pride, 
dignity and nationalism of Asian peoples and 
nations. Like most people, Asians prefer to 
rule themselves badly than to be well ruled 
by some foreigner. The same goes for advice 
and initiatives. Otherwise good ideas inev- 
itably lose some of their appeal if carried 
through Asia in clearly foreign wrappings. 

Asians prefer Asian initiatives, proposed 
by Asians. So do we. 

Finally, we must learn to suppress our na- 
tional enthusiasm for quick solutions, 

Asia’s problems are extraordinarily com- 
plex and intractable; they will be with us for 
a long time to come, and we should force 
ourselves to practice some traditional Asian 
patience. 

It is patience—and perspective—that we 
will need in the years ahead, 

For I have no doubt that we will meet, in 
Asia as in the rest of the world, time and 
again with disappointment, disillusionment, 
ingratitude and frustration. 

Yet we must not be deterred. 

It is our good fortune to be free citizens 
of the most prosperous and powerful nation 
in the history of the earth. 

It is the prosperous who can most afford 
compassion and humility. 

It is the powerful who can most afford 
patience and perspective. 

Let us, then, not pursue policies—or judge 
ourselves—in consonance with the passion 
of the moment. 

Let us pursue those courses of which, in 
the judgment of history, it can be said: 
“These were the paths taken by wise men.” 


USE OF HIGHWAY TRUST FUNDS 
FOR MASS TRANSIT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
April 7, the Baltimore City Council 
adopted a resolution urging the Congress 
to enact S. 2339. This is a bill which I 
introduced as a companion to a bill in- 
troduced by Congressman JONATHAN B. 
BINGHAM in the House. These bills au- 
thorize moneys in the highway trust fund 
to be used, at the option of the Governor 
of each State, to construct rapid transit 
systems in urban areas. 

The bill rests upon the philosophy that 
our urban areas desperately require im- 
proved transportation. In some cases 
a city’s needs will best be met by new or 
improved highways; in other cases by 
new or improved bus or rapid rail transit 
systems. In most cases the optimal solu- 
tion will be a balance between roads and 
rapid transit. 

Everyone pays lipservice to the con- 
cept of balanced transit, but when we 
get down to cases, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays real cash only for roads, I 
recognize that there is an Urban Mass 
Transit Act. But in the 3-year period 
1964-67 it provides our cities with 
about a third of a billion dollars com- 
pared to the highway trust fund which 
pumps $12 billion into road construction 
during the same period. 

As a practical matter, our cities, al- 
ready strapped for funds, have no real 
choice. They must use the 90-10 Fed- 
eral money to build roads or do nothing. 
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In short, the scales of balanced transit 
are heavily tipped in favor of highways. 

The purpose of my bill is to redress the 
balance and permit elected local officials 
to make an effective choice between com- 
peting modes of transportation. 

As one of America’s great metro- 
politan areas, Baltimore is understand- 
ably concerned with the need for im- 
proved transportation. The city council 
states: - 


The principal problem not only in Balti- 
more, but in every major metropolitan area 
in the United States, in the financing of ade- 
quate mass transit facilities. 


The council’s resolution goes on to say: 


The Tydings-Bingham bill provides a sen- 
sible form of subsidy out of existing rev- 
enues. ... The bill commends itself, not 
only as help to solve the financial dilemma 
of mass transportation, but in effect also 
calls for the systematized planning of trans- 
portation needs as a whole. 


I deeply appreciate the support and in- 
terest of the city council of Baltimore. 
I ask unanimous consent that its resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Crry CouNnciIt RESOLUTION No. 1376 


(City Council Resolution supporting the 
provisions of the Tydings-Bingham bill in 
the Congress of the United States) 


The planning and development of Mary- 
land’s present interstate highway program, 
and the intrastate highway program has 
been developed independently and without 
regard to the other possible methods of 
transportation. In other words, whether a 
subway or rapid transit railway could better 
do the job than a freeway or expressway 
has never been jointly studied. 

Following the conclusion of World War 
II, the return to the mass production of au- 
tomobiles created a tremendous demand for 
the improvement of existing Maryland high- 
ways, as well as highways in other states, and 
the construction of many new roads to han- 
dle the rapidly-increasing volumes of traffic. 

Highway planners in those days believed 
that highway construction could adequately 
satisfy transportation needs. The experi- 
ence of every major city in the United States, 
including Baltimore, to date, conclusively 
proves that highway construction can never 
satisfy the transportation needs of large 
metropolitan areas. Only a well-developed 
system of mass transportation can accom- 
plish this. 

Unfortunately, when the interstate high- 
way act was passed in 1956 providing for the 
financing of 90% of the interstate highways 
out of Federal gasoline taxes, the Congress 
was satisfied that this program would do the 
job of moving people efficiently from Point 
A to Point B. The experiences of the 1960's 
show that the interstate highway act will 
not only fall short of its goal, but in many 
cases, actually aggravates the transportation 
system. The construction of freeways and 
expressways not only fails in densely popu- 
lated metropolitan areas to solve the problem 
of mobility of people, but also brings accom- 
panying costs in loss of people’s homes 
(mostly poor people), loss of jobs, loss of 
valuable tax land in cities, removed forever 
from tax rolls, loss of aesthetic assets of a 
City, such as parks and historical buildings 
and monuments, loss of manufacturing 
plants and their accompanying jobs, and the 
creation of eyesores which often blight sur- 
rounding areas. 

Recently, the Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity conducted a study to determine what 
transportation facilities, if any, are needed in 
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the Baltimore metropolitan area by the year 
1980. The consulting firm of Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas was instructed 
by the Authority to assume the completion 
of the entire State Roads Wilbur Smith study 
program for metropolitan Baltimore by 1980. 
In other words, the firm was told to assume 
the construction of a vast system of express- 
ways and freeways, and then find out if there 
was any need for additional improvement 
for mass transportation in the metropolitan 
area. 

The firm recommended the construction 
of a large subway system in inner Baltimore 
City to be connected with a rapid transit 
system in metropolitan Baltimore along with 
many improvements in existing bus service. 
The cost of construction of the mass transit 
system recommended by the M.T.A, is 
$300,000,000, almost all of which must be 
borne by the real estate tax rate of Baltimore 
City. Obviously, Baltimore City real estate 
tax payers are not going to pay $300,000,000 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
M.T.A. 

The principal problem not only in Balti- 
more, but in every major metropolitan area 
in the United States, is the financing of ade- 
quate mass transit facilities. The Congress 
of the United States in the 1940's and 1950's 
solved the problem of financing roads by the 
use of gasoline taxes at a time when mass 
transit facilities were not deemed critically 
necessary. Time has proved that the de- 
velopment of an efficient mass transit sys- 
tem is vitally necessary to every large metro- 
politan area and can only be accomplished 
by some form of government subsidy. 

The Tydings-Bingham bill provides a sen- 
sible form of subsidy out of existing revenues. 
In effect, the bill says that the Governor of a 
state may elect to use Federal highway gaso- 
line tax revenue for mass transit purposes 
with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The bill commends itself not only as 
help to solve the financial dilemma of mass 
transportation, but in effect also calls for the 
systematized planning of transportation 
needs as a whole rather than determining 
how many highways are needed, and then 
deciding what mass transportation facilities 
can be used, as we are doing presently in 
Baltimore; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, 
That this body recommends that the elected 
representatives in the Congress of the United 
States from Maryland are urged to vote for 
Senate Bill 2339, sometimes known as the 
Tydings-Bingham bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Council is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to each member of the Maryland 
Congressional delegation, the two Senators 
from Maryland in the Senate of the United 
States, the Governor of Maryland, the At- 
torney General of Maryland, the Comptroller 
of the State of Maryland, the members of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, the mem- 
bers of the State Roads Commission, the 
Mayor of Baltimore City, and the Director of 
Public Works of Baltimore City. 


THE PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, over a 
period of years the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Washington, D.C., has made it a 
practice of honoring at its annual meet- 
ings the memory of those whose vision, 
courage, and leadership resulted in the 
successful construction and subsequent 
efficient management and operation of 
one of the greatest works of men. 

Among those so honored have been 
President Theodore Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of War William Howard Taft; 
Rear Adm. John G. Walker, president of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission for Ex- 
ploration, 1899-1902, and the first chair- 
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man of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
for Construction, 1904-05; John F. 
Stevens, who, as Chief Engineer of the 
Commission, 1905-07, won great fame as 
the “basic architect of the Panama 
Canal”; Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, 
who, as chairman and chief engineer, 
1907-14, and as the first Governor of the 
Panama Canal, 1914-16, directed the 
completion of the project and launched 
it into the era of operations; Col. W. L. 
Sibert, the builder of Gatun Dam and 
locks, 1907-14; Col. David D. Gaillard, 
in charge of the excavation of Culebra 
Cut, 1907-13; Sydney B. Williamson and 
Harry O. Cole, in charge of the construc- 
tion of the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal; Maurice H. Thatcher, member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and civil 
Governor of the Canal Zone, 1910-13; 
Maj. Gen. William C. Gorgas, the great 
sanitarian of the isthmus, 1904-14, whose 
work was acclaimed by respected engi- 
neers as having made the canal possible. 
Of these thus honored, Stevens, William- 
son, Cole, and Thatcher were civilians. 

At the 31st annual luncheon meeting 
of the society held at the Lawyers Club 
in the Nation’s Capital City on May 21, 
1966, the organization honored the mem- 
ory of Edward Schildhauer, the civilian 
electrical and mechanical engineer who 
designed the lock gate and other operat- 
ing machinery, including the towing lo- 
comotives for hauling vessels through the 
locks. The lock operating machinery is 
still in use and the locomotives lasted for 
more than half a century, gaining for 
their designer a tremendous reputation 
as one of the most creative contributors 
to the success of the canal enterprise. 

The program was, indeed, of historic 
character. Ben M. Williams, president 
of the society, presided. The assembly 
included a number of past presidents and 
members of the ladies auxiliary, with vir- 
tually all significant phases of Canal 
Zone activities and life represented. 

Distinguished personages with Pana- 
ma Canal associations present included: 

Col. George S. Brady, engineer, au- 
thor, and editor. 

Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., historian of 
the Panama Canal and authority on in- 
teroceanic canal problems, formerly in 
charge of marine operations of the Pa- 
cific sector of the canal. 

Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, former 
Governor of the Panama Canal, 1940- 
44. 

Col. Pierre Gaillard, son of Col. David 
D. Gaillard, member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission for whom the great 
cut through the mountains was named. 

Wiliam R. McCann, consulting engi- 
neer, of Hopewell, Va. 

George C. McCullough, business ex- 
ecutive, of Birmingham, Ala. 

Walter G. Ross, business executive. 

Col. Ralph H. Sartor, consulting engi- 
neer, of St. Michaels, Md. 

Frederick G. Swanson, civil lawyer, of 
Tyler, Tex. 

Mrs. Ailene Gorgas Wrightson, daugh- 
ter of General Gorgas. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon 
President Williams expressed his appre- 
ciation of the large turnout of members 
and guests, some of whom had come from 
distant parts of the Nation. He pre- 
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sented the Honorable Maurice H. Thatch- 

er, former Member of the Congress from 
the Louisville District of Kentucky, civil 
Governor of the Canal Zone, and the sole 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, who had been selected to 
pay a tribute to his deceased friend, Ed- 
ward Schildhauer, and to introduce the 
guest speaker, Capt. C. H. Schildhauer, 
U.S. Naval Reserve, retired, a nephew of 
the celebrated canal engineer. 

In a business session following the pro- 
gram, the society elected James L. 
Hatcher as president for 1966-67 to suc- 
ceed Mr. Williams. 

Captain Schildhauer’s views are, of 
course, his own. Although I wish to in- 
sert his address in the Record today, by 
so doing I am not endorsing those views 
or passing judgment on them. In the 
future, the Senate will be called upon to 
consider a solution to the Panama Canal 
problem, and I believe it will be beneficial 
for us to have the views of Captain 
Schildhauer, a distinguished officer and 
American with a special knowledge of 
canal problems. 

To make available to historians and 
scholars of the future as well as engi- 
neers, navigators, and other experts con- 
cerned with interoceanic canal prob- 
lems, the Congress, and the Nation at 
large, I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point the remarks of Gov- 
ernor Thatcher and the address of Cap- 
tain Schildhauer. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

REMARKS OF GOVERNOR THATCHER 

Mr. President, Members of the Society, and 
Guests, in the past this Society has honored 
various leaders in the great work of building 
the Panama Canal. These honorees have 
been members of the U.S. Army Engineer 
Corps, the Army Medical Corps, a Naval 
officer, and certain U.S. civilians. The 
Society has also sought to give recognition 
to the various groups that joined in the work 
of the great Isthmian enterprise—the un- 
matched industrial undertaking of the ages. 
In addition we have given recognition to the 
fine, effective services of the forces which 
for more than a half century have been en- 
gaged in the maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the Canal—a work 
most efficiently wrought, and without des- 
truction or sabotage of the Canal facilities. 

In the construction era U.S. civilians, in 
the various categories, performed duties 
similar and comparable to those rendered by 
members of the Army and Navy; and in civil 
administration, electrical and mechanical di- 
visions, and the like, U.S, citizens were pre- 
dominant. 

The Society has felt that all these, to- 
gether with the alien workers (who perform- 
ed the rougher toils, and assumed the greater 
hazards), were and are entitled to such con- 
sideration. There has never been, in all his- 
tory a more dedicated, effective, and loyal col- 
lection of industrial toilers and builders than 
those of the great organization that built 
the marvelous channel connecting the two 
oceans at Panama. There was, there is, and 
there ever will be glory enough for all. And 
I would include the fine and effective co- 
operation of the Panamanian government 
during the construction years, which I recall 
with unfailing gratitude. 

During the construction era, while the 
civil activities were not spectacular like those 
of engineering and sanitation, yet they were 
equally indispensable and praiseworthy, and 
were of prerequisite character. 
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Since the completion of the Canal the 


struction or sabotage of the Canal facilities. 
All honor to Gov. Edgerton—here with us to- 
day—and the non-military and military 
forces associated in these connections. 

On this occasion the Society honors and 
pays tribute to the fine labors and contribu- 
tions to the Canal effort of amother grea 
civilian of our nation, who, as the chief elec- 
trical and mechanical engineer, with genu- 
ine genius and skills invented and designed 
the electrical and mechanical machinery and 
equipment for the successful operation of 
the great lock systems of the Canal, and 
other features required. In the overall pic- 
ture his services were of the highest order. 
For the benefit of our government his in- 
ventions were patented; and he won the ad- 
miration and esteem of the engineering 
world. 

I speak, of course, of our old friend on the 
Isthmus, Ddward Schlidhauer, deceased, 
whose achievements and fine personality 
won the affectionate regard of all who knew 
him. Because of my own official connection 
with the building of the Canal, and my asso- 
ciation and friendship with him on the 
Isthmus and afterwards in this city, I have 
been chosen to pay him this tribute and to 
introduce the guest speaker on this program. 

Now for a brief run-down of Edward 
Schildhauer's career. He was a native of the 
great State of Wisconsin, born in 1873. In 
his teen years he gave considerable atten- 
tion to music, played the cornet and other 
instruments, and organized and directed mu- 
sical groups. Also, early in life he mani- 
fested aptitudes for electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering; and before his majority 
found congenial employments in these con- 
nections. Thus, he resolved upon a career 
in these fields, and in January 1894, he en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin, and in 
1697, graduated with two degrees in electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering. 

Thereupon, he held positions in his chosen 
fields in private enterprises such as J. G. 
White & Co., Chicago Edison Co., and other 
large business concerns, and grew and ma- 
tured in electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering. Thus, in 1906 he was offered by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission the position of 
Chief Electrical and Mechanical Engineer 
of the Panama Canal organization; and sta- 
tioned first in Washington, D.C., and later 
in the Canal Zone. He and his wife, Ruth, 
went to Europe, where he inspected various 
lock systems, from which—tho much smaller 
than those intended for the Panama Canal— 
he learned many things of interest and 
value. He thereupon designed the machin- 
ery and mechanisms for the moving of the 
great Canal lock gates, with central controls 
and unification, and for the electrical 
“mules” for the towing of ships thru the 
locks, all working together in faultless pre- 
cision and with perfect effectiveness, noise- 
lessly and in swiftness. His great and 
unique contributions to the success of the 
Canal enterprise made him famous, and 
won for him the acclaim of the engineering 
world. His true memorial is the collective 
labors he wrought in the Canal Zone, and in 
the systems he designed, which have stood 
the test of more pa fifty years of constant 
and grilling usag 

In 1914 Edward ‘Schildhauer resigned from 
his position with the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission; and he also resigned as President or 
Chairman of the Canal Zone Red Cross and 
the ALEE., the Union Club, and as President 
of the Strangers’ Club in Colon. 

On his return to the States he had his 
choice of employments with large and suc- 
cessful business enterprises, and accepted 
some of these offers and rendered highly 
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capable service. Finally he retired from 
such employments and settled in Los An- 
geles, California. There, as a citizen, and as 
one deeply interested in civic affairs, he en- 
tered upon certain political activities and 
wrought beneficial service. 

Ed Schildhauer possessed a pleasing per- 
sonality, was big of brain and brawn, was of 
commanding presence, and was blest with a 
fine capacity for friendship. He easily made 
friends, and held them thenceforth. As his 
name would suggest, he was of German ex- 
traction, but always a high-class loyal and 
effective U.S. citizen. His bust has been 
Placed in the Hall of Fame of the University 
of Wisconsin. His death occurred in 1953, 
at the age of 80. His grave is in his beloved 
Wisconsin soll. The death of his loyal help- 
meet followed after, and she now sleeps be- 
side him. Ruth Schildhauer shared his life 
on the Isthmus. She had literary talents, 
and wrote some lovely poems. She contrib- 
uted much to her husband's success in life. 
They died without issue, but they had an 
adopted son and daughter. 

Now, for the second feature of my pleasing 
task on this occasion. The nephew of Ed- 
ward Schildhauer, Captain Clarence H. 
Schildhauer, U.S. N. R., retired, is our guest 
speaker today, and we welcome him. He, too, 
has had a brilliant career, and is yet active. 
I hasten to give a few of the high points of 
his life and activities, and then you may hear 
him. 

He started his nayal service as an enlisted 
man; and in 1915 he was appointed to the 
US. Naval Academy at Annapolis; and grad- 
uated therefrom in 1918. He rendered dis- 
tinguished naval service in World War I, fol- 
lowed by his assignment on missions to North 
Russia and Germany. Then came destroyer 
duty with the Pacific Fleet; and next, naval 
aviation studies at Pensacola, where he grad- 
uated in 1923, with test pilot activities in- 
volved. In 1925 he established the world's 
sea-plane record for endurance. In 1928 he 
organized the first Naval Experimental 
Squadron VI-I. Later, in 1930, he resigned 
from the Navy and joined General Motors 
Corporation’s aviation interests, rendering 
im that connection highly important services. 
There followed his connection with the Pan 
American Airlines, Operating Division, and 
he became Manager of the Pan American Pa- 
cific Division, and was placed in charge of 
the first 100 trans-Pacific flights; and in 1937 
he took charge of the Pan American Atlantic 
Operations. Then came his employment by 
the Glenn L. Martin Co. In 1939. He was 
called back to active naval duty in World 
War II, and served until 1947, when he re- 
tired with the rank of Captain. He has re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit award—in 1946. 
In 1951 he became the Vice President and 
General Manager of Civil Air Transport of 
General Chennault's Flying Tigers, with 
headquarters in Formosa. In 1953 he re- 
turned to the United States, and now lives 
at Owings Mill, Maryland, near Baltimore. 
He is now with the Bendix Radio Field En- 
gineering, engaged in highly important work. 

Captain Schildhauer is married, and Mrs. 
Schildhauer is with us today. 

He is a member of the Naval Reserve; he 
is in the prime of life, with priceless ex- 
periences behind him, and many more years 
before him, we trust, for beneficial labors. 
He has membership in the Army and Navy 
Ciub, the Reserve Officers’ Association, and is 
a commissioned officer In the US. Naval 
Reserve. 

Captain Schildhauer has long been deeply 
interested in Isthmian Canal matters (and 
has navigated the Panama Canal), especially 
from the navigator’s standpoint. His address 
will be on the subject of a future Isthmian 
Canal, chosen by himself. We shall be happy 
to have his views on the complex issues in- 
volved; and the Society will be glad, at any 
appropriate time, to receive any divergent 
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representations and Judgments. The Society 
maintains an open forum. 

I have the honor and privilege of present- 
ing Captain Schildhauer, who will now ad- 
dress you, 


THE PROBLEM OF A New CANAL: THE BEST 
SOLUTION 


(Address by Capt. C. H. Schildhauer, U.S. NR. 
retired, before the Panama Canal Society 
of Washington, D.C., May 21, 1966) 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: such as this one 
make me wonder what are the feelings of the 
family of the man commemorated. Now I 
know. 

From the bottom of my heart, I am deeply 
grateful for the splendid tribute of Governor 
Thatcher to my late uncle. On behalf of all 
members of the Schildhauer family, I ex- 
press their fullest appreciation for the signal 
honor accorded by this memorial program in 
the capital city of our country. 

Naturally, the thoughts of all of us are di- 
rected to the question of a new Isthmian 
Canal, either at the present route or at some 
other location. Because of the grave im- 
portance of the subjects involved, I venture 
to give you my own views on the matter of 
the best solution trusting that they will be 
considered objectively. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there has been legislation providing 
for consideration of only one solution, the 
canal matter is of such vast consequence that 
any inquiry purporting to be comprehensive 

should consider other treatments. In so do- 
ing, ee ee key issues are site and type; and I 
shall express views which, I believe, reflect 
the judgment of most of the survivors of the 
construction of the present canal, including 
engineers so engaged. All these can appraise 
the problem realistically because of their in- 
timate experience with, and knowledge of, 
the extreme difficulties which accompanied 
the original construction. In this connec- 
tion, I especially refer to the tremendous 
question of slides, which would be vastly en- 
larged in any effort to go deeper into the 
earth for a so-called sea level“ project if the 
present site should be recommended as now 
seems most likely or in any other area. 

In recent years much has been published 
about inter-oceanic canal problems. Writers 
have vied with one another to make the sub- 
ject appear new but, as experienced students 
of Isthmian history well know, the major 
questions involved are old. The only new 
feature in the equation is a new crop of ad- 
vocates and diplomats who have ignored the 
lessons of experience and have proceeded 
purely on the theoretical considerations. 

The Panama Canal was opened to traffic on 
August 15, 1914, yet, within ten years, the 
subject of the type of canal, despite a most 
careful evaluation of the matter, was still 
being agitated. In a letter on May 31, 1924, to 
former Chief Engineer John F. Stevens, who 
had designed the Panama Canal and brought 
the project to a point where its success was 
certain, Governor Jay J. Morrow, one of its 
ablest governors, made this incisive and 
prophetic statement: 

“The sea-level project is a hardy perennial, 
and apparently there will always be someone 
to argue for it, no matter how often the im- 
possibility of realizing any such scheme with- 
in practicable mits of time and cost may be 
demonstrated.” 

The years passed. With the approach of 
World War Ii, our authorities became con- 
cerned about the problems of the Panama 
Canal and sought legislation for increasing 
its capacity through the construction of what 
was described as the Third Locks Project. 
Authorized in 1939 at a cost of $277,000,000 
after insufficient study and inadequate in- 
vestigations, this proposal provided for one 
set of larger locks (140’ x 1200’ x 50") near 
each of the existing locks but somewhat re- 
moved from them and for connecting the new 
locks with the existing channels by means of 
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by-pass channels. (H. Doc. No.. 210, 76th 
Cong., 1st Session.) 

The proposed arrangement at the Atlantic 
end of the canal was logical because it dupli- 
cated a sound layout that has been tested by 
more than 50 years of successful operation at 
Gatun. At the Pacific end, however, the 
original third lock channel plan had three 
sharp bends that would have created op- 
erating problems and navigational hazards of 
the gravest character. This appraisal is 
based on navigational experience, study and 
observation, including many transits of the 
Panama. Canal on naval vessels. Also, it 
should be especially noted that this project 
had undisclosed features for converting the 
canal to sea level according to a plan that 
had been neither comprehensively studied 
nor specifically authorized by the Congress! 

Active construction started in 1940 and was 
placed on a rush basis until it was suspended 
in May 1942 after an expenditure of more 
than $75,000,000 mostly on lock site excava- 
tions at Gatun and Miraflores. Fortunately, 
no excavation was undertaken on the Pacific 
side at Pedro Miguel, which left the way open 
for a re-examination of the project in the 
light of marine experience before it was too 
late. 

The Panama Canal at that time was the 
scene of tremendous activities in connection 
with its military protection and the transit 
of our naval vessels to and from combat areas 
in the Pacific. These demands created keen 
interest among canal authorities, both op- 
erating and engineering, in the study of canal 
operational, navigational and engineering 
problems with regard to planning as derived 
from lessons learned under war conditions. 

Eventually, these efforts inspired the de- 
velopment in the Panama Canal organization 
itself of what today is known as the Terminal 
Lake-Third Lock Plan, which proposal would 
consolidate all Pacific locks in one set south 
of Miraflores similar to the existing layout at 
Gatun and provide a summit-level lake an- 
chorage in the Pacific sector to serve as a 
traffic reservoir. 

Recognized immediately by respected canal 
engineers as the greatest single contribution 
in the way of canal planning since the re- 
moval of the Bohio Dam and Locks to Gatun 
to form Gatun Lake, the proposal attracted 
wide support from navigation interests that 
use the canal, including local naval authori- 
ties and, eventually, Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King and Secretary of the Navy Knox, 

In its study of the plan, the Navy De- 
partment sent the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and a member of the General Board 
to the Canal Zone to look it over in the 
field. The General Board recommended 
strong Naval support of the plan and, in 
its principal report, made this significant 
statement; “The General Board is much 
impressed by the great preponderance of 
evidence in favor of the lock type and con- 
siders that the opinions presented, supported 
as they are by experience, fully justify the 
abandonment of the idea of a sea-level canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 111, pt. 5, pp. 6758-6759.) 

Extensive studies at the time in the Canal 
Zone, and later in the Navy Department, 
showed the lake-lock design to be the best 
canal plan for the transit of vessels prac- 
ticable of achievement, and at “comparative- 
ly low cost”, estimated in 1943 at less than 
$300,000,000 and without the necessity for 
negotiating a new treaty with Panama. The 
last is a paramount consideration. 

Eventually, the terminal lake proposal was 
submitted on September 7, 1943, by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who indicated his approval of it 
as a post-war project. It was subsequently 
approved in principle by two Governors of 
the Panama Canal as the preferred form for 
the modification of the authorized Third 
Locks Project to meet future navigational 
needs. 
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Upset by the wide acceptance of the 
terminal lake idea for a new lake-lock type 
canal, advocates of the old and rejected “sea- 
level” plan, after the startling advent of the 
atomic bomb in 1945, seized upon that nu- 
clear development as the psychological lever 
for obtaining legislation for a canal inquiry 
under a statute, the bill for which was 
drafted by themselves at the height of pub- 
lic hysteria. 

The ensuing act of the Congress (Public 
Law 280, 79th Congress, approved December 
28, 1945) directed the Governor of the Pana- 
ma Canal to make a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the means for increasing its ca- 
pacity and “security” to meet future needs of 
interoceanic commerce and “national de- 
fense”; and also for a restudy of the Third 
Locks Project, and a study of canals at other 
locations, 

Taking advantage of the “security” factor 
inserted in the bill by advocates of the “sea- 
level” type, the 1946-7 investigators inter- 
preted this factor as paramount and con- 
trolling, and money costs not a “governing 
consideration” and sympathetic propagan- 
dists urged it as a “mandate of the Con- 
gress!" According to informed members of 
the Congress at that time, this was a far 
more extreme interpretation of the statute 
than was intended by the Congress which 
enacted it. 

The report of this inquiry was submitted 
in 1947. As expected, it recommended only 
the so-called Sea-Level Project in the Canal 
Zone on an alignment different from the 
existing channel for major canal construc- 
tion, initially estimated to cost $2,483,000,000 
primarily on the basis of its alleged greater 
“security”. It ignored such matters as the 
vital treaty question involved, and what 
would be its costs for a huge indemnity to 
Panama, a greatly increased annuity, and the 
effect on tolls, all of which would have to be 
borne by maritime interests that use the 
canal or by our over burdened taxpayers. No 
wonder, such report failed to receive Presi- 
dential approval! When President Truman 
transmitted it on December 1, 1947, to the 
Congress, he did so without comment or rec- 
ommendations, and the Congress took no 
action thereon, not even authorizing its print- 
ing. Three years later, in the Act of 1950, 
the Congress, on its own initiative, reorga- 
nized the Panama Canal enterprise, placing 
it on a self-sustaining basis. 

As time passed, transits through the Pana- 
ma Canal increased, and by 1964 its capacity 
was approaching saturation. On Executive 
recommendations, without adequate hear- 
ings, debate or information, the Congress 
enacted Public Law 88-609, 88th Congress, 
approved September 22, 1964, under ex- 
traordinary circumstances for so gravely im- 
portant a matter. 

In the Senate, the bill for this law was 
passed by voice vote without debate; in the 
House, under a rule procedure that pre- 
vented adequate debate on the vital issue. 
Moreover, the House acted without the bene- 
fit of published hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries that 
conducted them and those hearings to this 
day have never been printed! 

The statute authorized the President to ap- 
point a so-called “commission” of five men 
not subject to Senate confirmation to de- 
termine the feasibility of constructing only 
a “sea-level” canal connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, This action, unwisely 
restrictive and unprecedented in character, 
served to exclude from consideration the so- 
lution that many competent independent and 
experienced engineers and other experts con- 
sidered to be the best and most economic 
solution when the problem is evaluated from 
all key angles. 

This body is now functioning. It is not 
the independent and broadly-based commis- 
sion that situation requires and as was em- 
ployed in the building of the present canal. 
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The sea-level interests because of the alleged 
vulnerability of the present high-level lake- 
lock type canal are using the 1964 enact- 
ment to advance the 1947 “sea-level” recom- 
mendations with utter disregard of costs or 
consequences as a “mandate from the Con- 
gress” for the second time since World War 
II 


Meanwhile, the proper handling of the 
overall inter-oceanic question has been com- 
plicated by a series of developments affecting 
the Isthmus that started when Alger Hiss 
of the State Department in 1946 listed the 
Canal Zone as an “occupied area”, thereby 
classifying it as a non-United States pos- 
session. Then followed in 1953 the negotia- 
tion of the Eisenhower-Remon treaty of 
1955, which was supposed to end Panama- 
nian demands for years to come. But efforts 
to appease, as was foreseen by informed 
members of the Congress and others, only 
resulted in greater efforts to extort. Today 
we are in the process of negotiation with 
Panama for new treaties affecting the canal 
that would cede back to that country full 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. As to that, 
I can think of no greater disaster for the 
continued efficient maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal or to Panama it- 
self. It would be far better for Panama if 
the United States stayed on the Isthmus in 
perpetuity, for our presence there is the only 
guaranty for its continued independence. 

It is pertinent to observe that the United 
States would never have undertaken to con- 
struct the Panama Canal except under 
conditions of complete and perpetual con- 
trol. Moreover, long experience on the 
Isthmus shows that the present canal could 
not have been built nor subsequently 
maintained and operated with requisite effi- 
ciency with less authority than our govern- 
ment has exercised under the 1903 Treaty. 
This is in no sense imperialism but plain 
common sense, for our responsibilities re- 
quire adequate authority. 

As to the original decision of our govern- 
ment for the high-level lake-lock plan, the 
wisdom of it has been completely estab- 
lished. It was not a fly-by-night action by 
irresponsible and incompetent officials or a 
political compromise as claimed by some 
propagandists but a reasoned decision after 
the fullest consideration by some of the 
best engineers and ablest statesmen that 
our country ever produced, after extensive 
debates in the Congress. 

The principal arguments used by “sea- 
level” advocates during United States con- 
trol have always been of hypothetical mili- 
tary character, “security” and “national de- 
tense“; not the actual problems of naviga- 
tion and operations, 

During the 1904-06 “battle of the levels”, 
it was the alleged “vulnerability” of the 
high-level plan to naval gunfire, which was 
an important factor in causing the division 
of the Pacific locks into two sets separated 
by the intermediate level Miraflores Lake— 
the major error in the design of the Panama 
Canal. Parenthetically, I may add that the 
consolidation of the two sets of Pacific locks 
were originally urged by Chief Engineer 
John F. Stevens in 1906 and later attempted 
by Colonel William L. Sibert but was not 
done because of public pressure in the 
United States for immediate action. 

In 1939, it was the alleged danger of enemy 
bombing attacks that led to the hasty au- 
thorization of the Third Locks Project and 
its hazardous channel layout, and, as pre- 
viously indicated, without adequate study of 
the crucial navigational and operational fea- 
tures involved. 

In 1945, it was the alleged greater “secu- 
rity” of the “sea-level” type against destruc- 
tion by nuclear attack, which fallacious 
premise has been extensively exposed in the 
Congress. 

In 1964, it was the alleged greater “vulner- 
ability” of the high level plan to destruction, 
even by “two sticks of dynamite”. 
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‘Thus, it is abundantly evident that advo- 
cates of a “sea-level” canal adjust their 
terminology and justifications to their 
needs for advancing their predetermined ob- 


dangers in any type of canal in the entire 
Canal Zone are massive slides, that the criti- 
cal slide area is in the high central mass, and 
that any canal, regardless of design, can be 
destroyed by nuclear attack. Nor do these 
advocates ever give the costs and complica- 
tions involved in negotiating a new treaty 
with Panama to determine the specific con- 
ditions for constructing a “sea-level” under- 
taking in the Canal Zone, which project is 
not covered by existing treaty and would re- 
quire a new one. 

It is to be noted also that “sea level” ad- 
vocates ignore the fact that the design that 
they have in mind is not, in any sense, an 
open strait, such as the Strait of Magellan, 
but that tidal locks and many miles of lateral 
dams, diversion channels, and flood control 
structures on both sides of the ship channel, 
would be necessary. They also ignore these 
facts: (1) that a greatly deepened cut re- 
quired by the so-called “sea-level” design 
would present a greater peril for nuclear at- 
tack than the existing canal and (2) that, as 
warned by the Board of Consultants, Isth- 
mian Canal Studies, 1957-60, there would be 
“serious danger of a long interruption to 
traffic * * (Ho. Rept. No. 1960, 86th Cong. 
2nd Sess., p 5, para. 16). Such lack of forth- 
rightness in a matter so grave, is indeed, in- 
comprehensible and, in fact, constitutes a 
betrayal of our own and Western Hemi- 
spheric interests, Including those of Panama 
itself. 

In following the canal subject closely over 
a period of years, I have read extensively in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp many of the 
thoughtful objective addresses and state- 
ments of Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD of 
Pennsylvania, as well as the writings and 
utterances of distinguished and informed 
authors, In the quality of their documenta- 
tion, clarity of expression and force of argu- 
ments, Congressman FLoop's contributions 
on the canal question are unique in our his- 
tory and should be studied by all who wish 
to understand the canal problem. As sum- 
marized by him in a statement to the House 
of Representatives on March 1, 1966, the key 
issues in the Isthmian question are obvious 
and simple. y 

First, the transcendent responsibility of 
our Government to safeguard the indispen- 
sable sovereign rights, power, and authority 
of the United States over the Canal Zone 
territory as granted under the 1903 Treaty. 

Second, the subject of the major increase 
of capacity and operational improvement of 
the existing high-level lake-lock canal 
through modifying the Third Locks Project 
to provide a summit lake and anchorage at 
the Pacific end of the canal to correspond 
with the layout at Gatun, on which, as pre- 
viously stated, some $75,000,000 of the tax- 
payer’s money has been spent on lock site 
excavations only at Gatun and Miraflores. 
The major part of these excavations can be 
utilized under the proposed lake-lock plan. 

Third, the matter of a new Panama Canal 
of so-called “sea-level” design to replace the 
present canal, which, in addition to other 


structures previously mentioned, requires 


tidal locks near the Pacific end of the canal 
where the tidal range has a maximum of 22 
Teet, 

Fourth, the question of a new canal at an- 
other site in Panama or Colombia or Nica- 


Tagua. 

Despite the enactment of the 1964 canal 
statute, three bills were introduced in the 
present Congress by Representatives ANDER- 
son of Tennessee, Bow of Ohio and Foo of 
Pennsylvania to create an independent and 
broadly-based Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
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sion. The Commission would be authorized 
and directed to make and conduct a compre- 
hensive investigation and study of all prob- 
lems involved or arising in connection with 
plans or proposals for: 

An increase in the capacity and operational 
efficiency of the present Panama Canal 
through the adaptation of the Third Locks 
Project (53 Stat. 1409) to provide a summit- 
level terminal lake anchorage in the Pacific 
end of the canal to correspond with that in 
the Atlantic end, or by other modification or 
design of the existing facilities; 

The construction of a new Panama Canal 
of sea-level design, or any modification 
thereof; 

The construction and ownership, by the 
United States, of another canal or canals 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

You will note that these bills include con- 
sideration of the major improvement of the 
present Panama Canal through modification 
of the Third Lock Project. This is not in- 
cluded in the 1964 statute which only refers 
to a “sea-level” canal to meet future require- 
ments. The enactment of these bills, to in- 
clude consideration of increasing the capacity 
and efficiency of the present canal, should be 
included in the full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of canal problems. The in- 
crease of capacity and operational improve- 
ment of the less expensive and functionally 
superior high-level lake-lock canal to meet 
the basic requirements mentioned in the 
statute cannot be overlooked in any inquiry 
that purports to be “full and complete.” 
Moreover, it should be independent, 

The high-level lake-lock type of moderniza- 
tion, when considered from all angles, offers 
the best solution. Besides it could pay its 
way while the necessary improvements are 
made. In contrast, a “sea-level” tidal lock 
canal must be completed to full dimensions 
at once and its enormous construction cost 
would be a substantial addition to the na- 
tional debt for a very long time, to which 
must be added the diplomatic costs for a 
new treaty. 

Indeed, meeting the canal problem by the 
major improvement of the existing lock-type 
canal would inure to the very great advan- 
tage of Panama by keeping the canal on the 
Isthmus, preventing the destruction of 
Panamanian economy, and insuring the con- 
tinued independence of Panama itself. 

My uncle and his top level associates in 
building the Panama Canal were not men 
moved by sentiment in making crucial de- 
cisions but tough-minded realists. ‘They, 
like those who follow the sea, had a great 
respect for the powerful forces of nature, 80 
often exhibited at Panama in the form of 
massive slides. Were they here today, they 
would not be influenced by any sentimental 
feeling evoked by saving their own work but 
only by the intrinsic realities of the situation 
that they so well understood. I have every 
reason to believe from many conversations 
with him that they would favor the lake- 
lock plan that I have discussed as the proper 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR SAFETY ON 
THE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, most Americans feel only 
shame when they read of highway deaths 
and injuries. 
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And yet this guilt could turn to pride 
if we as a nation found ways to reduce 
accidents even as our traffic continues to 
increase. 

Congress, by its careful consideration 
of new legislation to improve automobile 
construction, is fulfilling part of its re- 
sponsibility in this area. I am sure that 
we will find it necessary to act in other 
ways, too. 

But laws can go only so far. The big 
question is: How can each person behind 
the wheel of an automobile become an 
active participant in a campaign for 
safety on the highways? 

Many State and municipal law en- 
forcement officials have joined in worth- 
while safety programs. I am happy to 
report that a major newspaper—the 
Record of Hackensack, N.J.—recently 
began its own campaign to reduce road 
hazards. 

The Record is encouraging motorists 
to be on the watch for road conditions 
that cause accidents. The newspaper 
provides coupons which can be filled out 
and forwarded to State officials for en- 
gineering study. The Record is also 
planning a traffic conference for full 
discussion of the problems thus uncov- 
ered. Attorney General Arthur J. Sills 
has given full support to this campaign. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article and 
an editorial, from the June 29 issue of 
the Record be reprinted in this RECORD. 
It seems to me that this newspaper is 
accomplishing two worthy objectives at 
once: It is reminding each driver that 
he has a personal stake in traffic safety, 
and it is also unearthing valuable infor- 
mation for traffic experts. The Record 
is providing a valuable example for simi- 
lar action elsewhere. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Hackensack (NJ.) Record, June 
29, 1966] 
SILLS SUPPORTS RECORD Trarric-Sarety DRIVE 
(By William Schechner) 

One of the State's leading campaigners for 
traffic safety, Attorney-General Arthur J. 
Sills, has given his full support to The Rec- 
ord’s campaign to end the carnage on Bergen 
County highways. 

The death toll on Bergen roads now stands 
at 52, and unless the current trend is re- 
versed the total for the year will be near 120. 
Last year 90 died on Bergen roads. 

Sills praised The Records upcoming traffic 
conference as an excellent idea. The meet- 


spots in Bergen County. 
Sills said the cam- 
paign was providing a valuable service by 
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they consider trouble spots,” the Attorney- 
General said. 
LARGE SUMS 


The Attorney-General also said he will 
send The Record conference State Police re- 
ports detailing the location of danger spots 
noticed by troopers on highway patrol. 

The reports are sent to the State Highway 
Department, which then reports back to Sill's 
Law and Public Safety Department on what 
can and has been done. 

Some of the conditions are promptly cor- 
rected, Sills said, while others have to be put 
off because it would cost large sums of money 
to make the changes. 

Sills also promised the full co-operation of 
his Department, which includes the Division 
of Motor Vehicles and its Traffic Safety Serv- 
ice as well as the State Police, in supplying 
information for the conference. 

Sills has a long-record of interest in traffic 
safety, and he recalled that he himself has 
notified the Highway Department of a dan- 
gerous condition he noticed during his morn- 
ing drives from his home in Metuchen to the 
State House. 

Motorists driving at high speed on Route 1 
in New Brunswick do not have enough warn- 
ing of a traffic light at the intersection of 
Route 1 and Ryders Lane, Sills said. He 
has asked the Highway Department to put 
up warning signs. 

[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
June 29, 1966] 


Dancer Spor 


Do you know of a road condition in Bergen 
County that is the cause of accidents? If so, 
list it below and mail this coupon to Danger 
Spot Editor, The Record, 150 River Street, 
Hackensack. Record reporters will check 
accident statistics on the site, and if the 
danger is confirmed, information will be for- 
warded to the State for engineering study. 
If you wish, you may submit a sketch of 
the road, showing the danger, on a separate 
sheet of paper, Please make your recom- 
mendations as concise as possible, 


Why is it bad? 
Reader's Name 


[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record, 
June 29, 1966] 


Loox Acatn—lIr’s MANSLAUGHTER! 


As of the moment when this is being 
written—thus a total subject to change 
within any such minute as it takes a human 
being to bleed or burn to death in a crumpled 
car—some 52 persons had been killed in 
automobile accidents on Bergen County roads 
and streets since the bells of midnight rang 
in 1966. Statewide the massacre had 
reached a total of only—only!—501 Monday, 
as against 525 at that hour last year, but in 
Bergen County the killing appeared some- 
how to have slipped out of control. It was 
running 13 deaths and 97 days ahead of the 
record established in 1965, and, with two big 
summer holidays and the death-dealing 
dusks of autumn yet to be negotiated, the 
extrapolations indicate 120 killings for the 
year. 

So what? One killing is dull routine. 
Four killings at a clip make eyewitnesses, 
ever toughened doctors and policemen, faint 
or sicken. Killings in batches of five or 
more can even make Page 1 of the New York 
Times if the circumstances, e.g. roasting to 
death, are colorful. But so what? What’s 
The Record getting excited about? What's 
the big deal, asking people to nominate their 
own favorite danger spots? 

Well, manslaughter at this rate—at a rate 
hurrying up to 50,000 a year nationwide— 
is something to get excited about, period. 
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Something has to be done, and the fact 
that dangerous driving has its roots in the 
blackest subsoil of the human mind and 
spirit had better not be allowed to deter our 
trying to do it. 

We can start, as was done by the Senate 
this week, to require that cars be made safer 
at the point of design and manufacture. We 
can impose on a national Administration 
safety standards sterner than it wanted. We 
can persuade a President to say for us, as 
this one did. “We can no longer tolerate 
such anarchy on wheels.” 

We can harden the laws against drunken 
driving, as the State of New Jersey has just 
done, and we can make it less difficult for 
the policeman to bring into court evidence 
incontrovertible by bland lawyers and ob- 
liging expert witnesses. 

We can demand—as we shall do one of 
these days, as certainly as a computer can 
count off the people who have the accidents— 
that all drivers submit to periodic physical 
and psychological re-examination. We can 
rule off the road the senile incompetent and 
the juvenile irresponsible. 

And, through the use of a device as rela- 
tively unsophisticated as a pool of plain peo- 
ple to identify the dangers that haunt them, 
we might find the time has come for a radi- 
cal re-evaluation of the way we use the 
money governments appropriate for roads. 
Is it time to change priorites so that more 
money can be applied to wiping out such 
horror chambers as the Little Ferry traffic 
circle and such ridiculous antiques as the 
Anderson Street Bridge in Hackensack? Is it 
time to limit access to the downtown streets 
which have become commuter raceways? Is 
it time for the elimination of all major street 
crossings at grade? We're killing 16 people 
on the old roads for every one that dies 
on the limited-access highways. Is it time 
the automobile owner and driver be taxed 
heavily enough to eliminate death-trap roads 
and high-friction intersections? 

Big Deal? Maybe. 

It had better be. 


A SENSIBLE SEA POLICY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, 
asked: 

Who can say of a particular sea that it is 
old? Distilled by the sun, kneaded by the 
moon, it is renewed in a year, in a day, or 
in an hour. 


It is that ability to renew itself which 
gives the sea so vast a potential to serve 
a world faced with an ever-growing need 
for food and natural resources. A coal 
mine may run out, an oil well may dry 
up, but with proper use, the sea will con- 
tinue to serve man indefinitely. 

As is the case with any natural re- 
source, proper use entails development 
as well as safeguards against harmful 
exploitation. 

The Senate recently approved S. 2218, 
a bill to extend U.S. fishery jurisdiction 
from the present 3-mile limit of its terri- 
torial waters to 12 miles off its coasts. 
A few days later the Senate passed my 
bill to expand the fish protein concen- 
trate research and development pro- 
gram, These measures represent both 
aspects of proper use of a natural re- 
source. 

Because some persons may consider 
such measures important only to a par- 
ticular industry or to particular areas, 
I would like to discuss today the broader 
implications involved. These measures 
are of national and international import 
because they are involved in the devel- 
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opment of a sensible sea policy—a policy 
that will put to work for man and for 
world peace the vast resources of the 
ever-renewing sea. This policy entails 
use of the oceans as a supply of food, 
water and minerals, as a medium of 
transportation and communication, as a 
factor in the complex pursuit of a stable 


peace. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 

persuasive reasons why the United States 
should extend its territorial fishing zone 
to 12 miles. This Nation is one of the 
very few countries with coasts which 
still limits itself to a 3-mile fishing 
jurisdiction. The vast majority of fish- 
ing nations have set boundaries of 12 
miles or more. This fact is supported 
by the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Navy, both of which in re- 
versing longstanding opposition to S. 
2218, noted that the trend in interna- 
tional law was establishment of 12-mile 
fishing zones. It must be pointed out 
that the measure in no way endorses ex- 
tension of territorial seas, a step which 
could adversely affect freedom of the 
seas. 
Certainly a wider territorial fishing 
zone will be of some assistance to our 
fishermen who are facing increasingly 
stiff competition from larger and more 
modern foreign fleets. Foreign vessels 
can be seen regularly off our coasts 
taking a resource which could be ours if 
we were equipped to compete. We are 
not equipped to compete because this 
Nation has been slow to recognize the 
great need for, the great stakes involved 
in developing a sensible sea policy. 

There are some persons who would 
argue that the Government has no busi- 
ness aiding an industry that cannot meet 
foreign competition. Aside from an 
ample number of precedents showing 
that thinking incorrect, I firmly believe 
that we let our fishing and maritime in- 
dustries dwindle to extinction at grave 
risk to the Nation. 

I will return to the importance of these 
industries in a moment, but first I want 
to discuss what I consider the most per- 
suasive reason for supporting the 12- 
mile-limit bill. Mr. President, I do not 
know of any supporter of S. 2218 who be- 
lieves it is a panacea for our 
problems. Enactment of this bill, how- 
ever, will provide the United States with 
a most useful tool in working to bring 
about a world fishery convention, a con- 
vention desperately needed if the oceans 
are not to be stripped clean, if we are 
to have the international agreements 
necessary to insure that the seas will 
continue to renew and to serve man. In 
short, enactment of this bill must be 
coupled with strenuous efforts to bring 
about a world convention. The recent 
creation of a high-level fisheries post in 
the Department of State indicates the 
administration is beginning to appreci- 
ate the importance of the problem. 

There is good reason why there ap- 
pears to be insufficient worldwide pres- 
sure for this needed convention at this 
time, and that is human nature. As I 
noted earlier, the United States is one of 
the few fishing nations which permit 
foreign vessels within 12 miles of its 
coasts. Certainly nations which can 
fish close to our coasts while keeping 
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foreign vessels well away from theirs are 
not anxious to give up their advantage. 
By extending our fishing zone to 12 
miles, Congress will encourage other 
governments to see the wisdom of call- 
ing a world fishing convention. 

Mr. President, the United States has a 
great interest in the establishment of 
world fishing regulations, not only be- 
cause they will assist what once was and 
can be again one of our most important 
industries, but principally because they 
will help insure proper use of ocean re- 
sources. 

Development of a desalination process 
would be one proper use. Development 
of fish protein concentrate as a source of 
cheap, high-quality protein for the 
world’s hungry would be another. I 
have talked at length on numerous oc- 
casions about the value of fish protein 
concentrate as a food supplement, and 
will only say today that those persons 
opposing development of the product 
should put aside regional interests and 
personal prejudices and think of vast 
need for a protein concentrate. 

Iam confident that this Nation has the 
scientific ability to develop the resources 
of the ocean. I am not sure it has the 
will, not because it is tired, but because 
it does not appreciate what is at stake. 
At stake is whether or not this Nation, 
in the years ahead, will be able to com- 
pete on equal terms in the struggle to 
lead the world toward freedom. It was 
the late President Kennedy who said: 

If a free society cannot help the many 


who are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich, 


The competition will be waged in the 
poor, developing countries, but not, as 
we have heard so often, in the hearts and 
minds of people, at least not at first. The 
battle will be waged and, in large part, 
won, in the stomachs of the hungry of 
the world. There are countless studies 
indicating that the gap between the 
haves and have-nots is growing, that the 
gap between the amount of food the 
world can produce and what it needs is 
widening. 

The ocean represents vast untilled 
acres of farmland which, properly 
cultivated, can help reverse that ominous 
drift. I believe that as the world’s rich- 
est nation, we have a heavy responsi- 
bility to bear in the war against world 
hunger. I believe that as the target of 
nations who oppose freedom, we must 
take the lead in this war, for the hungry 
of the world will look for leadership to 
that nation which has fed them. Let 
us not enter this battle handicapped by 
failure to bring all our resources to the 
task. That is one reason why a viable 
fishing industry is in the national 
interest. 

But it will do us no good to harvest 
and to mine the potential of the sea if 
we cannot carry the products of our 
labors to the people of the world. It 
will do us little good to feed the hungry 
if we are not prepared to help them de- 
velop strong economies through trade. 
Those are only two reasons why a viable 
maritime industry is in the national 
interest. 

Too often, too many persons believe 
seapower is something to be cranked up 
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in time of emergency. But seapower, 
the end result of a sensible sea policy, 
is more than carriers and deck guns, 
more than supplying troops in war. Sea- 
power also is the good sense to explore 
and cultivate the great natural resources 
of the sea; and it is the ability to carry 
cargo and extend influence in peace. 

The time has come for the United 
States to reclaim its place among the 
world fishing and maritime leaders. The 
time has come for this great country to 
turn its attention to exploring and culti- 
vating the sea, the earth’s last frontier. 
To those who contend the challenge of 
the ocean is passed, I ask, “Who can say 
of a particular sea that it is old?” 


DENIAL OF EQUAL RIGHTS TO 
AMERICAN JEWS TRAVELING IN 
ARAB COUNTRIES DEPLORED 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, many 
of us have been appalled over the indig- 
nities suffered by our Jewish fellow citi- 
zens in their travels or planned travels 
to the Middle East. Though bound to 
us by trade and treaty, some of these 
Arab nations violate the canons of inter- 
national custom and usage by barring 
American travelers from visiting their 
countries solely on the grounds of 
religion. 

It does not mitigate the offense to 
recognize that such arbitrary acts hurt 
none more than the countries which 
practice the discrimination. Business 
contacts are aborted, trade possibilities 
are reduced, and ill will abounds. 

Most grievous of all, our citizens are 
being deprived of their rights of citizen- 
ship and we are unwilling or unable to 
redress this wrong. It is ironic that as 
we move closer to the achievement of 
equal rights for all our citizens at home, 
we silently suffer outrages against our 
citizens abroad. 

Jerold C. Hoffberger, a leading citizen 
of Maryland and a close friend of mine, 
has written a very thoughtful letter to 
me on this matter, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the inclusion of Mr. Hoff- 
berger’s letter at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLY 1, 1966. 
Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: Once again I'm writing to you 
about a most distasteful subject. The Jew- 
ish Telegraphic Agency, on June 29th, re- 
ported that Syria and Jordan had barred 
three American Jews scheduled to visit there 
next month as members of a Trade Union 
group. The Retail, Wholesale, and Depart- 
ment Store Union (AFL-CIO) discloses that 
the Arab Governments had refused visas to 
the Jewish members of a Union-sponsored 
tour of Europe and the Middle East sched- 
uled to leave New York on July 12th. The 
Union reported that the action of the Arab 
Governments had been in violation of earlier 
assurances that there would be no discrim- 
ination against the Jewish members of the 
group. Egypt and Lebanon, which are also 
on the itinerary, had not barred the three 
Jewish Union members. 

We have raised our voices in concern when 
official representatives and military repre- 
sentatives of the United States are barred 
from these countries because of their reli- 
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gion. Now private citizens are being given 
the same treatment. I wonder what would 
happen throughout the world if the United 
States barred a citizen of Jordan or Syria 
for any reason whatsoever except that that 
person be a carrier of disease or a criminal. 
I recognize that there is not much we can 
do about this sort of thing but I do believe 
we should raise our voices in outrage. 

Whatever you can do to put this matter on 
the record will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JERRY. 


PRAYERS AND BIBLE READING IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the text 
of a statement endorsed by the Protes- 
tant Ministers for School Prayers and 
Bible Reading has recently come to my 
attention. Certainly their views on this 
important matter should be considered, 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Text OF STATEMENT ENDORSED BY PROTESTANT 
For SCHOOL PRAYERS AND BIBLE 

READING 

As a Protestant minister, I wish to state 
my firm conviction that, due to recent Su- 
preme Court decisions, provision now needs 
to be made in the United States of America 
for individuals, on a voluntary basis, to be 
free to pray and to read the Holy Bible in our 
public schools and, in general, to recognize 
Almighty God in the public life of our Nation. 


RECORDS OF PARTICIPATION IN 
THE U.S. SAVINGS BOND PAYROLL 
PLAN BY EMPLOYEES OF THE 
PEARL HARBOR NAVAL SHIPYARD 
AND THE PEARL HARBOR NAVAL 
SUPPLY CENTER, HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, em- 
ployees of the Pearl Harbor Naval Ship- 
yard and the Pearl Harbor Naval Sup- 
ply Center recently established remark- 
able records for participation in the cur- 
rent U.S. savings bond payroll plan. 

Rear Adm. E. Alvey Wright, com- 
mander of the Pearl Harbor Naval Ship- 
yard, was recently presented with a new 
minuteman flag bearing three gold stars 
and three white stars symbolizing 19 
consecutive years during which more 
than 90 percent of the employees have 
been buying savings bonds regularly 
through the payroll savings plan. 

As a matter of record, the actual par- 
ticipation in the program was 98.5 per- 
cent or 5,595 of the 5,676 employees. 

Another minuteman flag was pre- 
sented by Gov, John A. Burns to Capt. 
Elliott Bloxon, commanding officer of 
the Pearl Harbor Naval Supply Center. 

Naval Supply Center employees estab- 
lished a record of 93 percent participa- 
tion—the 15th consecutive year with 
more than 90 percent participation. A 
total of 918 of the center’s 987 employees 
are enrolled in the payroll savings plan. 

I know that President Johnson and 
Members of this body will be exceedingly 
pleased to learn of the widespread sup- 
port given to the U.S. savings bond pay- 
roll plan by the employees of these two 
commands. 
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CENTENNIAL OF NEW ATHENS, ILL. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
July 15, 16, and 17 the town of New Ath- 
ens, III., is celebrating its centennial. 
Situated in the southwest part of Illinois, 
this proud community has grown and 
prospered over the last 100 years. The 
area is noted for having some of the fin- 
est farmland in the State. And a trav- 
eler is immediately struck by the well- 
kept, flourishing farms of the district. 

The history of New Athens is rich and 
varied and is marked by many exciting 
episodes. In 1813 a fierce Indian tribe 
massacred many of the early settlers. 
Floods often swept through the center of 
the town. And reports that New Athens 
was to become the center of steamboat 
traffic once boosted the population to 
1,500 only to have it dwindle to 5 when 
the reports proved false. 

But despite calamities and hardships 
the citizens of New Athens persevered. 
Today New Athens is an outstanding 
community boasting many fine churches 
and a progressive school system. I con- 
gratulate the people of New Athens on 
their achievements of the past, and I 
share with them the hope for their con- 
tinued progress and prosperity. 


REPORTED EXECUTION OF AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS BY NORTH 
VIETNAMESE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there have been very ominous reports 
in the newspapers about the North Viet- 
namese Government trying and execut- 
ing certain of our prisoners who were 
taken as prisoners of war. 

It is my profound hope that the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam will not ex- 
ecute the prisoners they designate as war 
criminals. Clearly they were captured 
while carrying out the orders of their 
Government, orders which they had no 
part in formulating and orders to which 
the laws of this country require obedi- 
ence. Such an execution would be a bar- 
barous violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949, but I do not rest my appeal 
upon that basis alone. 

The real, the substantial basis for my 
appeal to the government of Ho Chi 
Minh is that it would have the opposite 
effect to that which, I assume, they de- 
sire. Rather than deterring further at- 
tacks upon their oil installations or their 
cities, it would certainly inspire more in- 
tense attacks and a greater spread of 
devastation. 

I recognize the natural desire of the 
Government of North Vietnam for re- 
venge against the Americans for what 
they regard as a savage escalation of a 
war, which, in their view, results from 
aggression by the United States. Never- 
theless, in view of the simple facts of 
life, further to incite the American Goy- 
ernment to increased bombing will only 
make any kind of settlement short of 
complete and utter devastation and de- 
struction all but impossible. 

Mr. President, I have, as the record 
will show, opposed the escalation and 
broadening of the war in Vietnam, I 
still believe it is a serious mistake and 
that, instead of military victory, we 
should be seeking a compromise settle- 
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ment of the war by negotiation. Sooner 
or later the war must end. As a purely 
practical matter, the ending of the war 
will be delayed and the suffering of all 
the people concerned will be increased 
if the prisoners of war are executed. 

I believe that the prestige and in- 
fluence of the government of Ho Chi 
Minh will be enhanced and the criticism 
of the American escalation will be 
stronger if the prisoners are treated in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention. 
In short, to show restraint and self-dis- 
cipline under the stress of this severe 
provocation will enhance the reputation 
for maturity and wisdom of the North 
Vietnamese throughout the civilized 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled, “Washing- 
ton: the American Prisoners in Hanoi,” 
written by James Reston, and published 
in the New York Times on July 13, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON: THE AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
HANOI 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, JULY 12.—In the last few 
days Hanoi and the Communist capitals of 
Eastern Europe have been talking about try- 
ing and executing the American fliers cap- 
tured in North Vietnam. We have had many 
tragic miscalculations on both sides in this 
war, but none more ominous or dangerous 
than this. 

The Communist photographs of the Amer- 
ican pilots being led helpless and hand- 
cuffed at gun point through the menacing 
crowds are bad enough. But if this is fol- 
lowed by another of those spectacular Com- 
munist “trials” and the execution of these 
men, the reaction of this country is likely 
to be precisely the opposite of what Hanoi 
imagines. 

THE U.S. REACTION 

This is a very critical moment in the long 
struggle to keep this war limited. The North 
Vietnamese leaders are no doubt furious 
about the bombings of the oil dumps in 
Hanoi and Haiphong. They have ordered the 
evacuation of the civilian population from 
those cities and no doubt this has encouraged 
& spirit of revenge. But nothing will add to 
the brutality and unpredictability of this 
war more than making these few fliers pay 
with their lives for carrying out the orders 
of their Government, 

There has been much stupidity but very 

little jingoism in America’s conduct of this 
war. The American people have been trou- 
bled but calm. With one or two exceptions, 
the President and his aides have avoided ap- 
peals to emotion and no effort has been made 
to arouse a spirit of hatred toward the po- 
litical leaders or the soldiers of North Viet- 
nam, 
In fact—rightly or wrongly—US. officials 
here and in Saigon have pictured the enemy 
as brave but misguided men fighting for 
Peiking or Moscow against their own na- 
tional interests. But all this could easily 
be changed by howling mobs, drum-fire 
courts and firing squads in Hanoi. 

The rules of war specifically forbid the 
retribution now being discussed in the Com- 
munist world. Article XIII of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949, signed by the Hanoi 
Government on June 5, 1957, provides that 
prisoners of war should be protected against 
intimidation and reprisal for acts of war 
performed in the line of duty. 

This however, is not primarily a legal but 
a practical question, involving the psychol- 
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ogy of the American people and the President 
of the United States, Nobody who knows 
anything about Lyndon Johnson can have 
much doubt about the severity of his reac- 
tion if the fliers he sent into North Vietnam 
are executed against the standards of inter- 
national law for carrying out his orders. 
Argument in this country about whether 
the orders to bomb Hanoi and Haiphong 
were wise will be overwhelmed. The curi- 
ously impersonal attitude of America to the 
war will end, and public opinion will un- 
doubtedly support him in any counter- 
measures he takes, no matter how severe. 


THE DIPLOMATIC QUESTION 


For the moment, then, the practical ques- 
tion is not whether the Prime Ministers of 
India and Great Britain can persuade the 
Soviet Government to help end the war, 
but whether they can persuade Kosygin and 
Brezhney to intervene in Hanol to stop this 
trend toward personal reprisals, which will 
only tend to make the war unmanageable. 

Moscow and the Communist governmenis 
of Eastern Europe are obviously in no mood 
to propose a compromise settlement in Viet- 
nam, but they may at least be willing to do 
something about keeping it from getting out 
of control. 

HARRIMAN’S TASK 


The President's special envoy, Averell 
Harriman, is now working almost full time 
on the diplomacy of avoiding this tragedy, 
but the indications from Hanoi are that of- 
ficials there intend to go through with the 
trials. 

Far from intimidating other Navy and Air 
Force fliers from attacking targets in North 
Vietnam which apparently is the intention; 
far from restraining President Johnson, 
which is what they are believed to have 
in mind; far from encouraging opposition 
to the President’s bombing policy, the con- 
viction and execution of the American fliers 
will almost certainly escalate the bombing 
and unite this country behind a much more 
punitive and aggressive policy. 

The present situation is bad enough. The 
American people and even the American 
Government are divided about using power 
to destroy the power centers of North Viet- 
nam, but if these fliers are humiliated and 
executed, it will be difficult if not impossible 
to follow a policy of restraint, no matter 
what the consequences. 


THE POLITICS OF EXTREMISM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, extremism 
has contributed no bright pages to our 
country’s history. Down the decades we 
have had our share of the ultra this and 
the ultra that, of lunatic fringes, but in 
the testing perspective of time their 
stories do not make inspiring reading. 
It has taken men of conscientious rea- 
soning and considered judgment to bring 
the Nation to the eminence it now oc- 
cupies. 

It is a very salutary thing to have our 
young people reminded of these facts, 
to be reminded that catchy slogans and 
so-called “worthy causes” are often 
cloaks for premeditated deceit. 

Not so long ago one of our citizens, 
who already has served this land well, 
made good use of an opportunity to talk 
to a group of college students on the 
“politics of extremism.” His remarks 
were carefully documented and any 
doubting Thomases in his audience 
could turn to the stern facts in source 
material and learn for themselves that 
he spoke the truth without color or dis- 
tortion. 
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That man is Robert H. Hinckley, of 
Eden, Utah, who began service in my 
State’s government four decades ago and 
then placed his abilities at the country’s 
disposal in the 1930’s to combat the rav- 
ages of the great depression. That task 
ably discharged, he became a member 
and Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and later an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Air. After 
Pearl Harbor he accepted a key post in 
a war industry where his talents and 
experience would yield the maximum re- 
turn in the national interest. Once vic- 
tory was in sight, however, he willingly 
returned to Washington to assume the 
exacting work of Director of the Office 
of Contract Settlement. 

When the thorny problem of contract 
settlements had lost its urgency in 1946, 
he became vice president and director 
of the American Broadcasting Co., which 
he still serves. 

Several years ago Mr. Hinckley estab- 
lished a fund of $250,000 at Utah’s Brig- 
ham Young University in memory of his 
father and mother, Edwin S. and Adeline 
Henry Hinckley, to provide scholarships 
for worthy students interested in the im- 
portant problem of communications. 
This has now resulted in the develop- 
ment of a department of Brigham Young 
University for radio, television, and the 
general field of communications. 

More recently, in May of 1965, Mr. 
Hinckley and the Edward John Noble 
Foundation, of which he is a trustee, 
provided $250,000 for the establishment 
at the University of Utah of the Hinckley 
Institute of Politics. Its mission: To 
create respect for politicians and politics, 
to inspire university students to partici- 
pate actively in politics, to encourage 
them to stand for public office, and to 
convince them that politics is an hon- 
orable calling. 

As the first of a series designed to fur- 
ther those goals by sharing with a large 
audience significant discussions and 
analysis of political issues, Mr. Hinckley 
delivered a lecture at the 18th annual 
Pi Sigma Alpha conference at the Uni- 
versity of Utah on May 24 and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue POLITICS or EXTREMISM 
(By Robert H. Hinckley) 

Pi Sigma Alpha probably should have bor- 
rowed a sign for this speech from one of our 
downtown churches and placed it outside. 
It reads: “Come in and have your faith 
lifted.” 

For I undertake this analysis of modern- 
day fringe politics standing on an old Ameri- 
can platform—that faith, not fear, has been 
the secret of this country’s success and great- 
ness. The politics of fear in contemporary 
America, which we are about to examine, is 
a departure from that mood and spirit, an 
aberration on the American scene which is 
as fascinating as it is repelling. 

We begin with an appraisal of left-wing 
extremism in the form of communism, and 
shall then turn to the Far Right. 

COMMUNISM 

Starting with a theoretical framework rest- 
ing heavily on economic and historical deter- 
minism and class conflict, Marxists laid down 
a program of action whereby Communists 
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could speed up the overthrow of capitalism+ 
Stirring up class and racial conflict would be 
the starting point. Catching capitalism at a 
weak point, Communists would then foment 
a revolutionary outbreak, bringing the old 
order down by force and violence. The post- 
revolutionary government would be dictator- 
ship—in theory, dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, but in fact, dictatorship by the van- 
guard of the proletariat, which means the 
Communist Party elite? The next step calls 
for the nationalization of property as social- 
ism replaces capitalism. Then as all vestiges 
of selfishness and class spirit disappear, the 
socialist state evolves into the final stage of 
communism where the state will wither away 
and men will live by the rule, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according 
to his need,” 

It is important that we understand Marx's 
objectives that we might thereby evaluate 
his means. He clearly intended to produce 
a society of self-governing individuals in 
which there would be an equalitarian divi- 
sion of the products of labor. Without any 
sense of ridicule, I do describe this as the 
search for a workers’ utopia—that “green 
valley” of enough for all and the repression 
of none.‘ 

But it is my firm conviction that Marx 
and his disciples left us a system filled with 
flaws and a blueprint not for freedom but 
for tyranny. 

The first shortcoming in Marxism goes to 
the very foundation of the whole system, to 
the notion of economic determinism. I say 
to you that man is more—much more than 
what he eats, and much more than merely 
a captive adjunct of the economic system 
that provides his wants. 

Marxists, therefore, have based their cure 
for the ills of man on the false diagnosis: 
That they can perfect economic man by put- 
ting him through dictatorship and socialism. 
Even if we were to grant that the socialistic 
experience might purge man of economic sin, 
he would still be subject to psychological dis- 
orders, the possibility of racial prejudice, 
and a wide assortment of other human frail- 
ties that would keep man from joining the 
angels that Marx contemplated in the final 
stage of communism. 

The second error in Marxism is his analysis 
of capitalist development. Instead of there 
being any predestined course for capitalism 
which spelled increasing doom for the pro- 
letariat, capitalism, like socialism, has shown 
that it can go in almost any direction. In 
America, the depredations of monopolists 
and the exploiters of child labor of the 19th 
century have been brought under control 
in the mixed economy and capitalism has 
provided rapidly rising standards of living 
for essentially all of the American people. 

The third objection that must be made to 
the Marxist scheme is its reliance on govern- 
ment by an elite. When the Mensheviks 
lost to the Bolsheviks at Brussels in 1903 on 
the issue of a workers’ party open to all, 
Marxism-Leninism became dedicated to the 
proposition that some workers are created 
more equal than others. Subsequently, in 
Marxist states from Russia to Yugoslavia 
and Cuba, a new class of favored bureaucrats 
simply replaced the capitalists of the old 
regime. The proletariat is no more in power 
after the revolution than before! 

Fourth, when Marxists talk about dicta- 
torship of the proletariat they mean dictator- 


For a convenient collection, see Arthur 
P. Mendel, ed., Essential Works of Marxism 
(N.Y., Bantam Books, 1961), 592 pp. 

Lenin, State and Revolution, in ibid., p. 
120. 

3 Communist Manifesto, in Mendel, op. cit., 
p. 33; Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scien- 
tific, in Mendel, p. 78; and Lenin, State and 
Revolution, in Mendel, pp. 177-78. 

*Communist Manijesto, in Mendel, p. 33. 
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ship by the party against everyone else. 
Press censorship, the imprisonment of 
writers, the campaign against religion in the 
USSR, the cancellation of elections in Castro 
Cuba, and the Berlin war are the mailed fist 
of dictators, not the kid gloves of a demo- 
cratic system. I repeat, Marxist dictatorship 
means dictatorship. 

Fifth, Marx's proposition that the state 
will wither away overlooks the lust men 
have for power and their unwillingness ever 
to relinquish it. As Lord Acton was to warn 
long ago: “Power corrupts and absolute 
power tends to corrupt absolutely.” It would 
be interesting to hear Mr. Khrushchey on the 
subject today of “How do we dissolve the 
dictatorship?” for Marxists really have no 
formula to achieve the peaceful transition 
of power from dictatorship to democratic 
socialism and from socialism to the wither- 
ing away of the state. Dictators do not 
wither away—they manage to get “elected” 
for life! 

To me, the sixth criticism of Marxism is 
the most telling of all: It cannot possibly 
achieve its goal of producing self-governing 
individuals by first putting them through 
dictatorship. The authoritarian state is the 
breeding ground of serfs, not free men; and 
as Lord Macauley warned a century ago: “If 
men are to wait for freedom until they be- 
come wise and good in slavery, they may in- 
deed wait forever.” 

What is the meaning of all this for the 
United States? I think the evidence is clear 
that Communists do intend to destroy the 
United States of America.“ And they are 
committed to any means which will achieve 
that end. As you listen, therefore, to avowed 
Communists like Danny Rubin who appeared 
on this campus urging reform through the 
ballot box, don’t overlook their underground 
training schools where Communists are 
taught the fine art of how to kill a man by 
jabbing a pencil into his neck,* how to sabo- 
tage a defense facility, and to gather data 
for their espionage network. Those may be 
reform tactics, but they are alien to Ameri- 
can politics. 

Moreover, Communists function as fifth 
columnists to weaken the country internally 
by intensifying conflicts and domestic dis- 
turbances of any sort. Thus Communists 
take advantage of civil rights controversies 
and make their presence felt in Harlem and in 
Watts. They have been known to stage pro- 
tracted strikes for political rather than eco- 
nomic reasons, the classic case being the 
strike against Allis-Chalmers in 1940 to pre- 
vent the fulfillment of that company’s de- 
fense contracts at a time when Hitler and 
Stalin were jointly dividing up eastern Eu- 
rope. 

In the face of such dangers, how should 
a free society based on faith, not fear, re- 
spond to a terrorist party in its midst that 
is committed to the country’s downfall: 
Stifle their speech? Prohibit their meet- 
ings? Register them? Outlaw them? 

The suggestions I would make are, first, 
to remove the conditions that the maggots of 
Marxism feed upon. I mean by that to work 
untiringly for an end to the deprivation of 
minority rights, unemployment, substandard 
working conditions, and slum housing. 
These things we can do by the progressive 
reforms we have tried in the economic field 
since the 1930's and in the race relations field 
since about 1954. In short, let us make 
democracy and capitalism in America ex- 
amples at their very best of how this kind 
of political and economic system may min- 
ister to the needs of man. 


See the record summarized in Commu- 
nist Party of the USA v. Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, 367 U.S. 1 (1961). 

*See Scales v. U.S., 367 U.S. 203, at 250- 
251 (1961). 
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The second part of our response to the 
Communist threat relies on an old American 
answer on how to cope with bad ideas—sim- 
ply rebut them with better ideas. As 
Thomas Jefferson said so long ago: “We have 
nothing to fear from the demoralizing 
reasonings of some if others are left free to 
demonstrate their errors, and especially 
when the law stands ready to punish the first 
criminal act produced by the false reason- 
ings: These are safer correctives than the 
conscience of the judge. 

But since the full Communist threat is 
not restricted to the area of ideas, we must 
be prepared to “punish the first criminal act” 
that they may undertake. Here I would 
urge a reliance on laws aimed at such acts 
as espionage and sabotage, and conspiracy to 
commit those acts, rather than placing re- 
liance on statutes aimed at speech and advo- 
cacy. Moreover, there is a need for an effec- 
tive FBI to keep tabs on the undercover 
world of communism and for the use of 
grand juries for indictments and our regular 
trial juries, not congressional committees, 
for determining the guilt or innocence of 
Communists accused of violating the laws of 
the land. These are the time-honored in- 
struments which have always stood us in 
good stead against other enemies of the pub- 
lic good, and I refuse to submit to the propo- 
sition that the Cold War requires us to repeal 
the first, fourth, fifth, or sixth amendments 
of the Bill of Rights. 

Internationally, where we also meet the 
threat of communism at many points around 
the world—Berlin, Korea, Viet Nam, Cuba, 
Africa, and South America—I offer much the 
same formula: That we do what we can to 
eliminate those conditions on which com- 
munism feeds and be prepared to resist overt 
acts of aggression. Such a policy calls for 
the intelligent use of foreign aid, military 
firmness where it is needed, and continued 
vigorous support of the United Nations. 

But I hardly need tell you that these pro- 
posals for dealing with Communists at home 
and abroad are regarded by some of our 
countrymen as woefully inadequate. These 
are our countrymen who see Commun!s:; 
everywhere and who, in a fantastic double- 
take on logic, would have us copy Communist 
tactics to fight Communism. They are, of 
course, the followers of the Far Right on 
our political spectrum. To them we now 
turn. 

RIGHT-WING EXTREMISTS 

Across the stage of America’s political his- 
tory have marched a fascinating array of 
minor political parties: The Anti-Masonic 
Party, the Know-Nothings, Barn Burners, 
Soft Hunkers, Populists, Grangers the Bull 
Moosers, Progressives (of either the LaFol- 
lette or the Henry Wallace varieties), So- 
cialists, Communists, Vegetarians, Prohibi- 
tionists, the Silver Shirts, the Minute Men, 
the Birchites, and the American Nazi Party.“ 

Although many of them are not around 
long enough for even a curtain call, they can, 
like John Wilkes Booth, be troublesome 
while they are on stage. Some of these minor 
parties have expressed what might be called 
the Politics of Protest in behalf of particular 
interest groups, As a case in point, one 
thinks of the Granger movement of the 
1870's seeking to protect farmers from rail- 
road and grain storage monopolies. But 
others have expressed the Politics of Status 
for the psychologically politically, and so- 
cially deprived among our people. 

The meaning of the politics of status be- 
comes clear as we contrast the true con- 
servative with the right-wing reactionary. 
Both the conservative and the reactionary 
may be opposed to the federal income tax, 
but the reactionary right-wingér sees it as 


Letter to Elijah Boardman, July 3, 1801. 
8 See W. B. Hesseltine, The Rise and Fall of 
Third Parties (Washington, 1948). 
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a part of a gigantic plot to communize the 
country. While the right-wingers occasion- 
ally use the terminology of conservatives, as 
Professor Richard Hofstadter has said, “They 
have little in common with the temperate 
and compromising spirit of true conservatism 
in the classical sense of the word. Their 
political reactions express, rather, a pro- 
found if largely unconscious hatred of our 
society and its ways. 

The targets of the right wing from 100 
years ago to the present have included a 
fantastic list of human beings, government 
institutions, and even mythical characters: 
Catholics, immigrants, Jews and Zionism, 
England, bimetallism, the liquor trade and 
Wets, the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, the teaching of evoluation, psy- 
chiatrists and mental health clinics, gov- 
ernment regulation of business, the income 
tax, Franklin D. Roosevelt, social security 
and medicare, fluoridation, the Supreme 
Court and Earl Warren, the State Depart- 
ment, peaceful co-existence, Negroes, the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Martin Luther King, rock- 
and-roll music, Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Eastern Establishment, even Mary Poppins 
(because in their spooky world, Birchites fear 
things that fly around in the air), and Santa 
Claus (for what could be worse than a give- 
away artist in a red suit!). 

Many streams come together to form the 
river of right-wing extremism: Chauvinism, 
isolationism, and distrust of foreigners. 
Another is what would have to be called 
evangelical fundamentalism. It is no acci- 
dent that in the leadership of the Right 
Wing we find today a Robert Welch from a 
Fundamentalist Baptist family in North 
Carolina; a Reverend Billy Hargis from the 
Ozark Bible College; Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, a 
former Australian Pentecostal preacher; and 
Mormon Apostle Ezra Taft Benson. Sprin- 
kled across the organizations of the right 
wing are groups which speak with religious 
fervor, such as the Christian Crusade of the 
Reverend Hargis and the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade of Dr. Schwarz, 

Still another well-spring of extremism is 
that modern-day psychological sickness of 
being lost in a big impersonal world, the 
feeling of helplessness in coping with such 
constant disasters as the Cold War.” Or the 
disasters may be of a much more personal 
character—failure in one’s profession, in 
marriage, or in one’s role as a parent—until 
the underpinnings of a stable life have been 
shattered. Taken together, these factors 
have contributed to what Professor Hof- 
stadter has called the paranoid style of right- 
wing American politics. 

What are the manifestations of the para- 
noid style of the Right Wing? Some of them 
appear in the sick language which some ex- 
tremists use in discussing public issues. 
Hardly a better example can be found than 
the theme of Robert Welch’s address at an 
April dinner meeting in Salt Lake City this 
year: “Not only is the whole country now 
one vast insane asylum, but they are letting 
the worst patients run the place. And just 
about the only inmates they lock up anymore 
are those who come the nearest to being 
sane,” 1 

Such sentiments bring to mind that classic 
observation of Al Capp, that “There must be 
some other branch of the federal govern- 
ment, some mental health set up, which 
keeps its eye on groups that start off being 
just ridiculous like the Nazi Party or the old 
Bolsheviks, which in time become danger- 
ously lunatic as they did. People like that 


* Richard Hofstadter, The Paranoid Style of 
American Politics (N.., Knopf, 1965), pp. 
43-44. t 

12 See Emile Durkheim’s discussion of ano- 
mie in his book, Suicide (Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1951). 

Salt Lake Tribune, April 8, 1966. 
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are ridiculous, it’s true, and good for a laugh 
at @ press conference, but once the nuts get 
organized, they can take over the asylum.” 

The most convincing paranoid symptom of 
all is the conspiracy which the right-winger 
sees everywhere threatening his country and 
his personal world. Typically, the paranoid 
sees himself as a very exalted person, sur- 
rounded by enemies who threaten his very 
existence. In this nightmarish world, the 
extremist sees Communists, Comsymps, fel- 
low travelers, socialistic Democrats and mod- 
erate Republicans all linked in a gigantic 
conspiratorial apparatus to destroy the 
United States. 

What can be done to exercise that night- 
mare? Senator FULBRIGHT’s proposal makes 
a lot of sense: “These people don't need con- 
demnation; they need help. They need, each 
one of them, a quick course in American his- 
tory, a heart-to-heart talk with a trust- 
worthy friend, and then perhaps a good long 
rest.“ And I say, most of all, they need 
faith, not fear. 

Let us turn now from right-wing moods in 
general to that prototype group of the Far 
Right, the John Birch Society. The Birchites 
have taken as their watchword: “Less govern- 
ment, more personal responsibility, and a 
better world.” # 

To achieve these goals Birchites seem to 
be committed to the following programs (al- 
though one must read a mountain of Birch- 
ite documents to come up with what would 
normally be found in a brief political party 
platform): Impeach Earl Warren; get the 
United Nations out of the United States and 
get the United States out of the United Na- 
tions; expose Communist infiltration in the 
civil rights movement, in government and 
the schools; stop foreign aid; repeal the in- 
come tax; resist fluoridation; pass the Liber- 
ty Amendment to get the government out of 
business; support local police, and proselyte 
police for Birch Society membership; censor 
schoolbooks to eliminate liberal influences; 
balance the federal budget; restore prayers 
to the public schools; and infiltrate PTA’s 
and school boards." 

A close look at this Birch program immedi- 
ately reveals some interesting things. All of 
the stated objectives are negative except per- 
haps for the proposal which all law-abiding 
citizens endorse, to support the local police. 
In the whole list, there is not really a posi- 
tive suggestion on how to deal with the great 
problems that confront America—how to 
check Communist aggression in Viet Nam, 
how to restore the battered alliance in 
NATO, how to remove the conditions in un- 
derdeveloped countries which breed commu- 
nism, how to lift a fifth of our people above 
the poverty level, how to achieve equal rights 
for all of our citizens, or how to rebuild the 
dilapidated core of our central cities—not a 
single positive word on how to cope with 
those problems. 

And beyond the negativism, the list also 
reveals some sharply contradictory ideas, 
The Birchers would have us defeat Commu- 
nists, but they would repeal the income tax 
which is critical for our national defense 
budget; and they would abolish foreign aid, 
a vital economic tool for checking the ex- 
pansion of communism in the cold war. 
They would resist the encroachment of gov- 
ernment on private lives, but they endorse 
the restoration of official prayers in the pub- 
lic schools and urge the censorship of school 
books. And the better world that they would 
build would be a world deprived of the one 
institution which tries to pull all nations 
together and provides a collective force for 
good and decency for all men, the United 
Nations. 


Bulletin of the John Birch Society, No- 
vember, 1965, p. 2. 

See ibid, and The Blue Book (Belmont, 
Belmont Publishing Co., 1961) especially. — 
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When it comes to tactics, Birch spokesmen 
take their cue from Machiavelll. Anything 
goes in the war against the conspiracy. Rob- 
ert Welch openly justifies tactics which in his 
own words are “mean and dirty. But the 
Communists we are after are meaner and 
dirtier,” Welch justifies, “and too slippery for 
you to judge for yourselves whether the tac- 
tics I am about to describe are legal and 
moral or mean and Sagi 

The conspiracy can be put down, Welch 
admonishes the Birchites, “only by them- 
selves becoming conspirators against estab- 
lished government.” Conspiring against 
the conspirators can take many forms. One 
is the infiltration of political parties such 
as the Los Angeles County Young Republi- 
cans; another, a well accepted American 
practice of course, is to run Birchites for 
public office, such as the local school board 
or state text book commission. 

Another device is collective slander, which 
now seems to have become standard operat- 
ing procedure for some Birchites. All of us, 
for example, were slandered last July by the 
so-called Birch scoreboard on the Commu- 
nist takeover which said that the United 
States was 60 to 80 percent under Commu- 
nist influence and control. More recently, 
and as I have already mentioned, Welch came 
to Salt Lake City to slander us by calling 
our great and glorious land an insane asylum 
and us inmates. These people call them- 
selves patriots. I ask you, “Who are the 
patriots and who are the inmates?” But that 
pales by comparison with the charge of 
treason which Welch leveled against Presi- 
dent Dwight David Eisenhower.“ Compa- 
rable abuse has been heaped upon Secretary 
Dulles, CIA Director Allen Dulles, President 
Kennedy and Earl Warren by Birch spokes- 
men, 

In surveying this whole scene of Birch 
Society tactics one has to agree with the 
characterization by Bill Mauldin that it is 
“malice in wonderland.” 

How then shall we appraise the John Birch 
Society and their kindred fanatics of the 
extreme Right Wing?*” We have Ezra Taft 
Benson's judgment that “The John Birch 
Society is the most effective non-church or- 
ganization in our fight against creeping so- 
cialism and godless communism.” * To use 
an expression of an old friend of mine and 
a great and important Republican, Senator 
Everetr MCKINLEY Dirksen, That's hog- 
wash!” 

I fail to see how the country can be suc- 
cessfully defended against any aspect of a 
Communist threat by our putting on the 
Communist dress—and it is frightening how 
closely the Birchites have copied the Com- 
munist style. The spirit of elitism among 
Birchers, the semi-secret chapters that par- 
allel Communist cells, the use of front 
groups,” the tactics of infiltration, the use of 
the big lie, and the total centralization of all 
policymaking at the Welch level of the 
society indicate a striking parallelism be- 
tween the Birch Society and the very enemy 
they seek to defeat. 

There are also a few fascistic aspects in the 
Birch Society style—in particular “Der 
Führer“ principle, or the single-man theory 
of leadership. As Welch unblushingly states 


Blue Book, p. 96. 

% Ibid, p. 29. 

1 Robert Welch, The Politician (Belmont, 
Belmont Publishing Co., 1964), pp. 278-79. 

The interested reader is referred to such 
critiques as Arnold Forster and Benjamin 
Epstein, Report on the John Birch Society, 
1966 (N. T., Vintage Book #353, 1966), 112 
pp.; and Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, The 
Strange Tactics of Extremism (N.Y., Norton, 
1964), 315 pp. 

0 Ezra Taft Benson, Stand Up for Freedom 
(mimeo, 1966), p. 13. 

0 Blue Book, pp. 86-92. 
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in the “Blue Book,” “The John Birch Society 
is to be a monolithic body. . . . The Society 
will operate under completely authoritative 
control at all levels.. . We are going to 
cut through the red tape and parliamentary 
briar patches and road blocks of confused 
purpose with direct authority at every turn. 
The men who join the John Birch Society 
during the next few months or few years are 
going to be doing so primarily because they 
believe in me and what I am doing and are 
willing to accept my leadership anyway.” * 

Is that dictatorship? I abhore dictator- 
ship—Communistic, Fascistic, or Welchistic! 

Beyond those shortcomings, the Birchite 
approach to the problem of communism 
is nonsensical. We cannot cope with com- 
munism abroad if we abolish the income tax 
and foreign aid, and we will hasten the tri- 
umph of communism at home if we follow 
Birch admonitions and turn our backs on the 
struggle for civil rights for all Americans. 

Yet even if everything were right about 
the Birchites—and they ought to be right 
to be that far right—they would neverthe- 
less merit my utter contempt for their hatred 
of democracy. By now, I am sure that we 
all know the epitaph which Robert Welch 
would put on the graves of John Locke, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
Woodrow Wilson: “Democracy is merely a de- 
ceptive phrase, a weapon of demagoguery, 
and a perennial fraud.“ This contempt 
for democracy is further revealed in Welch’s 
derogatory attack on politicians, beginning 
with Eisenhower. For Welch knows the 
truth of George Bernard Shaw's observation 
that you can’t have democracy without poli- 
tics and politicians. To anyone who has 
drunk of the wine of government by con- 
sent, majority rule and equal rights for all, 
the potion which Welch offers us is poison 
hemlock. 

But it is not only Birchite contempt for 
democracy, but also their hatred of liberty 
that repels me so about these extremists. 
One need only note Birchite campaigns to 
prevent speakers they disagree with from ap- 
pearing on college campuses, and their mas- 
sive letter writing to the Xerox Corporation 
or the Saturday Evening Post to kill pro- 
grams or publications they oppose, to know 
that these people do not believe in a free 
society. As that wise friend and great jour- 
nalist, Elmer Davis, recognized a decade ago: 
“What they hate and fear is their own 
neighbors who try to think. In the name of 
anti-Communism they try to strike down the 
freedom of the mind, which above all things 
differentiates us from the Communists; in 
the name of Americanism they try to sup- 
press the right to think what you like and say 
what you think, in the evident conviction— 
insofar as they have reasoned conviction at 
all—that the principles on which this re- 
public was founded and has been operated 
will not bear examination. People like that 
are not merely un-American; they are anti- 
American.“ Elmer Davis’ first command- 
ment was, “Don't let them scare you.” And 
it was fitting that his biographer used that 
as the title of his biography. 


CONCLUSION 


To Americans who both understand and 
love their country, the appeals of both Right 
and Left are petitions in bankruptcy. We 
are a nation of middle-roaders—Republicans 
a bit right of center, Democrats a bit left of 
center—whose two party system has provided 
us over most of our history with choice, with 
change, and with stability. 

I appeal to you to see that the center of 
the spectrum is vital, that politicians are 
crucial to democracy, and that our major 
parties are worthy of your support. Go into 


2 Ibid., pp. 158-61. 

z Ibid., p. 159. 

=Elmer Davis, But We Were Born Free 
(N.Y. Bobbs-Merrill, 1952), p. 226. 
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politics and make those parties dynamic in- 
struments of self-government. 

Above all, never forget that faith, not fear, 
built this country. I never knew the hour 
in our history when fear should have replaced 
reason and courage as the helmsman of our 
ship of state. Nor is this the hour. 

To the politics of extremism we offer in- 
stead the love of life, faith in freedom and, 
with Thomas Jefferson, “Eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 


A BUSINESSMEN’S PEACE CORPS A 
REALITY—THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 31% 
years ago I proposed the establishment 
of a “businessmen’s peace corps,” which 
would gend our executive talent and hu- 
man know-how to needy areas around 
the world. My recommendation became 
a reality in June of 1964 under the for- 
mal name—tInternational Executive 
Service Corps—IESC. 

Since its establishment, IESC has 
amassed an enviable record. As of June 
15, 1966, IESC has either completed or 
accepted nearly 200 projects in Central 
and South America, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle and Far East. Thirty are now in 
operation, 63 completed, the rest in a 
stage of development. 

Executive recruitment by IESC is ac- 
complished through city representatives. 
In order to better acquaint these repre- 
sentatives with the organization and 
their role in it, 29 city representatives in 
the Central and Eastern States were in- 
vited to a 1-day conference in New York 
on July 12. They were greeted by David 
Rockefeller, chairman of the board of 
IESC, and by Frank Pace, Jr., president. 
They also met with key members of the 
staff and together reviewed their role in 
terms of community relations programs, 
liaison with Government agencies and 
private business groups, recruiting, and 
the screening of candidates. 

A similar meeting for city representa- 
tives in the Western States wil’ be held 
in San Francisco on August 9. 

In the past, IESC executives in the 
field, while able to identify the problems 
confronting industry in the emerging 
countries, at times also required access 
to specific technical information. To 
obtain such information, IESC turned 
to Volunteers for International Tech- 
nical Assistance—VITA. VITA was 
formed in 1960 by Dr. Robert Walker, 
a nuclear physicist with General Elec- 
tric. It was created with the intention 
of using the spare time and talent of 
specialists in the United States to sup- 
plement international assistance proj- 
ects. 

Having in the past handled 15 prob- 
Iems submitted by IESC, VITA and IESC 
have just agreed to cooperate officially 
on a project in Taiwan that will employ 
the resources of both groups on a joint 
basis. While the two organizations carry 
on their joint project in Taiwan, they 
will continue to cooperate on an informal 
basis elsewhere to help build managerial 
and technical skills in the developing 
countries. 

Mr. President, the International Exec- 
utive Service Corps, its staff, and its 
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distinguished Board of Directors are to 
be congratulated for the effective job 
they are doing in foreign assistance 
through private enterprise. The initial 
assistance of AID, which is being reduced 
as the organization becomes increasingly 
self-supporting, has been a wise use of 
our funds, in the development of this 
venture, which was inaugurated just two 
years ago in a White House Rose Garden 
ceremony. I am pleased at the sound 
and steady development from the time of 
my first proposal of such a plan here in 
the Senate. 


OPERATION COMBAT LEAVE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, three 
Texas Air Force Reserve troop carrier 
wings are rendering yeoman service in 
support of “Operation Combat Leave.” 
I want to call the Senate’s attention to 
this operation and to commend these 
units on their effective and professional 
participation. 

The units are the 446th Troop Carrier 
Wing of Ellington Air Force Base, Hous- 
ton; the 433d Troop Carrier Wing of 
Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio; and 
the 512th Troop Carrier Wing of Cars- 
well Air Force Base, Fort Worth. 

The dedicated men of these wings are 
taking part in the operation which is 
designed to provide travel assistance to 
military personnel on leave prior to and 
on leave returning from the southeast 
Asian combat zones. As you know, the 
current civil air transport difficulties 
have made travel a most difficult affair. 

There are now seven transcontinental 
flights daily in “Operation Combat 
Leave.” These are serviced either by 
Air Reserve or Air National Guard units. 
The Guard is now fiying four and the 
Reserve three of the flights. Other Re- 
serve and Guard units are providing air- 
craft for feeder trips on a nonscheduled 
basis. Major active Air Force com- 
mands are assisting, too, with mainte- 
nance of the feeder flights. 

I believe this activity once again points 
up the value to this Nation of an active, 
ready Reserve force. I hope we will 
learn the lesson and do nothing to cur- 
tail the capabilities of these Air Reserve 
units, They can and do meet the tasks 
assigned to them, 


THE LATE GEN. A. G. L. 
McNAUGHTON 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Washington Post carries the 
obituary of Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, 
who was one of Canada’s great soldiers 
and leader in many fields. 

`I came to know General McNaughton 
in his later years through discussions 
that we had on the concept of transfer- 
ring unused waters from Canada south- 
ward and eastward to the United States, 
and on to Mexico. Because of his serv- 
ice as Canadian chairman of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, General Mc- 
Naughton was well informed on water 
problems of his native land. He and I 
had sharp differences on the feasibility 
and desirability of transfer of water, but 
I recognized him as a man of integrity 
and competence and unfailing courtesy. 
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It was a privilege to meet him and to 
correspond with him. I feel deep re- 
gret at his passing. I extend my con- 
dolence to all of his family and to his 
neighbors and friends and to his Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article in the Washington Post for July 
12 be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gen. MONAUGHTON DEAD; SHAPED CANADIAN 
ARMY 

Orrawa, July 11.—Gen. A. G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, the controversial and versatile father of 
the Canadian army, died early today at his 
summer home in Montebello, Que. 

He was 79 and was living in semiretire- 
ment and apparent good health, 

He will be buried Wednesday with full 
military honors in Ottawa, the nation’s 
capital that involved him in both great 
triumph and defeat during a distinguished 
career spanning more than 50 years, 

Gen. McNaughton, born in Saskatchewan 
in 1887, built a career as a scientist, politi- 
cian, soldier, and diplomat on outspoken 
honesty and bluntness, 

As head of the army, he was involved per- 
sonally in the two big Canadian military 
crises of World War II. He also became a 
world authority on atomic energy and spoke 
for the West in dealings with Russia in the 
1940s. 

And later as Canadian chairman of the 
International Joint Commission, he gained 
hard-won concessions for his country in 
negotiations with the United States for use 
of Columbia River power. 

Andrew George Latta McNaughton began 
his career in the public service in 1912 when 
he entered the military. 

When World War I broke out, he used 
scientific training as an engineer to build a 
solid reputation as a gunnery officer. By 
the end of the war, he was Canadian artillery 
commander. 

He continued his way up the military 
ladder during the inter-war years and be- 
came Chief of General Staff in 1929 at the 
age of 42. 

He trained Canadian troops for the first 
three years of World War II but retired be- 
fore he could lead them into battle after a 
policy split with the government. 

Gen, McNaughton vigorously opposed 
splitting Canadian troops to send a corps to 
Italy. He maintained they should be kept 
together as an army for the main push in 
Europe. 

He stepped down in 1943 when the gov- 
ernment didn’t support his stand. 


BACK IN SERVICE 


But the conscription crisis led to his re- 
turn to public life in November, 1944, as 
Defense Minister when he firmly supported 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King in opposing 
conscription for overseas service. 

Appeals for volunteers failed and a month 
later conscription for home service was in- 
troduced. 

His career then hit a snag when he failéd 
twice in 1945 to win election as a member 
of parliament. 

But the man who learned to fight back 
during his early life on the prairies refused 
to quit and plunged ahead into a new career 
in the public service. ; 

He made his way back to the top in 1948 
when he became permanent Canadian Dele- 
gate to the United Nations. 

In 1950, he was appointed to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission handling bound- 
ary water disputes between Canada and the 
United States. 

His hard-headed bargaining won for Can- 
ada unexpected concessions in the Columbia 
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River controversy when the U.S. agreed to 
pay back both power and cash in return for 
downstream benefits. 

He stepped down as Canadian chairman of 
the Joint Commission in 1962, claiming he 
was fired by then Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, and had lived in semiretirement 
since that time. 

But he had written his name into Cana- 
dian, and world, history. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS AND CLEAN 
RIVERS RESTORATION ACT OF 
1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2947) to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2947). 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it is no 
accident that the Senate is considering 
major pollution abatement and control 
legislation for the second day in a row. 

Yesterday, we approved—by a vote of 
80-0-amendments to the Clean Air Act, 
Today we are taking up amendments to 
the Water Quality Act of 1965 and the 
basic Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. There are 48 sponsors on today’s 
bill. It has the unanimous support of 
the members of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

All of this is an indication of the im- 
portance the American people attach 
to the improvement of the quality of our 
environment. The President has called 
for action. Our contituents have called 
for action. And we have developed leg- 
islation designed to repair the damage 
of past and present waste and to up- 
grade the quality of our Nation’s waters. 

We can, as Members of this Congress, 
take pride in the legislation we have de- 
veloped. It bears the fruit of many 
minds on both sides of this Chamber. I 
want to pay tribute to the late chairman 
of our committee, Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara, who created the Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution; to our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the senior Senator 
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from West Virginia, [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
who has challenged us to greater efforts; 
and to my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], who, as 
ranking minority member, has been a 
strong right arm in our efforts to elimi- 
nate harmful pollution from our air and 
waters. I want to express my thanks, 
also, to other members of the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, to the 
committee staff and to the staffs of com- 
mitee members who have worked long 
and hard to perfect the legislation de- 
veloped by our committee. 

In the early days of our work, I some- 
times despaired of progress in this field. 
But in the last year we have seen a re- 
markable shift in opinion and support. 

Industries who once opposed us are 
now eager to get on with the job. State 
officials who viewed our proposals with 
alarm want to coordinate their pollution 
control programs more effectively with 
other States and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Federal officials who were 
open in their skepticism now find our 
legislation useful and challenging. 

And behind all these changes is the 
voice of the American people, demanding 
an end to the waste of our resources, in- 
sisting on an effective program, sup- 
ported by the needed funds to do the 
job. 

Mr. President, we have a mandate— 
from our constituents and from our 
posterity—to get on with the job of pro- 
tecting our water resources. We do not 
have much time. We do not have all the 
answers. But we know enough about our 
needs and about the magnitude of our 
problems to make a substantial begin- 
ning toward ending the burdens of in- 
adequate and poor quality water sup- 
plies. 

As an example of the demand for ac- 
tion we are receiving from our constitu- 
ents, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a series of 
articles and editorials from Maine news- 
papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Sée exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, these 
are but a sampling, from one State—a 
State which has an abundance of water 
resources. The problems of Maine can 
be multiplied a hundredfold for the Na- 
tion as a whole. The legislation we are 
offering today is designed to help an- 
swer these problems. 

The bill pending before the Senate to- 
day, S. 2947, can be considered the first 
omnibus water pollution control act. 
It extends and broadens the existing 
program; it provides a new emphasis in 
the clean rivers concept; it strengthens 
other existing law, including the Oil 
Pollution Act of 1924; and it manifests 
the total commitment of the Federal 
Government to abatement of the pollu- 
tion of one of the Nation's most vital 
resources. 

Last year the Congress enacted the 
Water Quality Act, authorizing the es- 
tablishment of water quality standards 
on all the Nation's interstate rivers. The 
Water Quality Act was a major step to- 
ward achieving the ultimate goal of con- 
trol and abatement of water pollution. 
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That act recognized the States’ primary 
responsibility in this area, by providing 
an opportunity for the States to adopt 
water quality criteria applicable to inter- 
state waters or portions thereof, within 
each State. The water quality criteria, 
combined with a plan for implementa- 
tion and enforcement of the criteria 
adopted, when approved by the Secre- 
tary, will be the water quality standards. 
It is important that this distinction be 
made. Water quality standards include 
both the criteria and the plan. 

Following passage of the act, the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
held extensive hearings throughout the 
Nation and in Washington on the finan- 
cial needs to support an adequate water 
quality program. On the basis of that 
information, S. 2947, cosponsored by 48 
Members of the Senate, was introduced. 
The bill you have before you today is a 
modified form of S. 2947. Several pro- 
visions are identical to those in the orig- 
inal bill, including authorization of $6 
billion as the minimum Federal invest- 
ment to provide adequate municipal sec- 
ondary treatment for 80 percent of the 
population. This figure represents 30 
percent of the committee’s estimate of 
a $20 billion total cost of those facilities. 
That $20 billion does not include either 
treatment of industrial effluent or sepa- 
ration of storm and sanitary sewers, 
both of which will require multi-million- 
dollar investment. I want to emphasize 
the fact that $20 billion is a conservative 
estimate; $6 billion is the minimum Fed- 
eral share of an adequate program for 
the next 6 years. 

S. 2947 also includes elimination of 
dollar ceilings on grants to State, local, 
and interstate agencies for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works. 

S. 2947, as amended, provides for an 
intensified basic research program by 
authorizing funds for research on water 
quality requirements for all water uses, 
for research into the handling and dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes, and for other 
research, including the problems associ- 
ated with waste discharge from boats 
and ships, household or small waste dis- 
posal systems, eutrophication, which is 
the special problem of Lake Erie—ani- 
mal feedlot wastes, agricultural runoff, 
and numerous other specific pollution 
problems. 

S. 2947, as amended, authorizes a re- 
search and demonstration program into 
advanced waste treatment and water 
purification and joint municipal-indus- 
trial treatment facilities. 

S. 2947 provides for a vitally needed 
study of the pollution of the estuaries 
and estuarine zones and increases funds 
available for Federal program grants to 
State and interstate agencies from $5 
million annually to $10 million annually. 

The committee believes it is essential 
to accelerate, our research and develop- 
ment effort, with special emphasis on 
contract research. 

The bill also authorizes a loan program 
to aid communities in depressed areas 
where sewage treatment facilities are 
vitally necessary, but where the tax base 
is so eroded that the communities can 
neither levy taxes nor float bonds suffi- 
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cient to meet the local share of the proj- 
ect’s cost. 

Other major provisions of the bill in- 
clude a prefinancing provision whereby 
those States which are prepared to go 
ahead more rapidly to construct ap- 
proved projects with State or local funds 
are authorized to use later Federal fund 
allocations to reimburse the State or lo- 
cal government for the Federal share of 
such projects. The reimbursement fea- 
ture is limited to the life of the monetary 
authorization under S. 2947. 

Metropolitan areas have special pol- 
lution control problems. The volume of 
sewage is great. Land costs are high. 
Multiple jurisdictions make coordinated 
planning and action difficult. To en- 
courage such joint action, the committee 
offers an incentive of a 10-percent Fed- 
eral grant bonus where the project is 
certified as consistent with metropoli- 
tanwide plans. This would improve 
programs and cut costs. 

The committee also has applied to the 
problem of international pollution the 
authority provided in the act for abating 
pollution situations wholly within the 
United States; has expanded participa- 
tion in the conference stage of the en- 
forcement proceeding; has provided a 
method for the Secretary to obtain in- 
formation necessary as to the character 
and extent of pollution; has provided 
for a study of the costs of an effective 
national pollution control program, pres- 
ently estimated at approximately $100 
billion; and has provided for a study of 
pollution from boats and vessels on the 
Nation’s navigable waters. 

S. 2947 amends the Refuse Act of 1899 
to assure that its administration is con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, and has 
amended the Oil Pollution Act of 1924, 
extending the enforcement provisions of 
that act and transferring its administra- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Clean Rivers Restoration Act was 
proposed by the administration and is 
included as title I of S. 2947. It author- 
izes planning pollution control and 
abatement on a river basin basis and of- 
fers incentives for sewage treatment 
construction under such plans. In es- 
sence, the clean rivers program is an ex- 
pansion of the concepts expressed in the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of. 
1965 relative to water quality standards. 

In my earlier remarks, I noted that 
water quality standards will more than 
simply set water quality criteria. In 
order to have standards, it is essential to 
have both the criteria and the plan for 
implementation of those criteria. The 
Water Quality Act was designed for ap- 
plication within the context of water- 
sheds. But the committee did not spec- 
ify either the organization of, or the 
formulation of, that plan of implementa- 
tion in terms of construction plans and 
schedules. 

The clean rivers restoration program, 
as provided in the committee version of 
S. 2947, carries the river basin oriented 
vee quality program the next logical 


Under the clean rivers program, the 
Secretary of the Interior, at the request 
of a Governor, or Governors, of à State, 
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or States, will designate a planning 
agency with appropriate local, State, and 
Federal representation to develop neces- 
sary comprehensive plans for the con- 
trol and abatement of pollution in a 
given river basin or portion thereof. 
This title provides that the designated 
planning agency will have 3 years in 
which to come up with an approved plan. 
The plan will include recommendations 
for the treatment works and related 
sewer facilities, joint municipal or mu- 
nicipal-industrial systems, where appro- 
priate, and necessary steps to maintain 
and improve water quality standards, 
and an adequate financing program. 

The planning agency has been delib- 
erately given broad instructions by the 
committee so that it will not be forced to 
develop a plan which is inconsistent with 
a particular river basin or its existing 
political institution. The recommenda- 
tions of the planning agency are subject 
to review by State, local and Federal in- 
terests and prior to acceptance of any 
plan. Approval by the Secretary is re- 
quired if projects under the plan are to 
qualify for Federal assistance under this 
title. 

As an incentive for the States to initi- 
ate planning on a river basin basis, title 
I provides that after designation of an 
appropriate planning agency, and if fa- 
cilities proposed within the river basin 
involved meet the qualifications estab- 
lished under section 207 of title I of the 
act, the Secretary may make a grant in 
an amount not to exceed 50 percent of 
the total cost of a project. 

In order to receive this grant, the 
States are required to pay 30 percent of 
the cost of the project, and the Governor 
must provide satisfactory assurance that 
statewide water quality standards con- 
sistent with section 10(c) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act are in effect 
or will be established. 

In the original administration pro- 
posal, the clean rivers restoration plan 
included a “one shot” financing plan 
which was designed to shift the entire 
burden of financing pollution control to 
local bodies after an initial Federal in- 
vestment. The committee rejected this 
approach as impractical and unwise. 

In summary, then, the clean rivers 
restoration program approaches the pol- 
lution abatement problem on a river 
basin basis. It provides incentives to 
encourage the States to participate in 
river basin planning; and in keeping 
with the precept of the law that the 
States bear the primary responsibility, 
the States must agree to assume addi- 
tional responsibilities. The Federal 
presence is available to insure the 
achievement of our national goals, but 
not to centralize control of the Nation’s 
water resources. 

Mr. President, yesterday during debate 
on air pollution, I referred to the philos- 
ophy of the subcommittee on air and 
water pollution regarding exploratory 
efforts on matters which affect the public 
health and welfare. 

During the hearings on water pollu- 
tion the subcommittee took the opportu- 
nity to enlighten itself and the public on 
potential hazards associated with ex- 
posed uranium mill tailings piles in the 
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Colorado River basin. These piles—slag 
heaps resulting from the uranium mill- 
ing process—are being eroded by the 
waters of the Colorado and other natural 
forces, thereby depositing quantities of 
radium 226 and thorium 230 in the river. 

The Colorado is used for both agricul- 
tural and domestic use and any contami- 
nation of it can adversely affect the pub- 
lic health. Witnesses from the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
and the Atomic Energy Commission dis- 
agreed as to the potential hazard from 
the tailings piles. The committee was 
inclined to accept the judgment of Mr. 
Murray Stein, chief enforcement officer 
of FWPCA, and his technical experts, 
who testified that a long-term hazard 
does exist from erosion of the pilings. 

The committee feels that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has not satisfacto- 
rily discharged its responsibilities toward 
the prevention of radioactive pollution 
in the Colorado River basin. The AEC 
has a clear obligation to protect the pub- 
lic from radioactive hazards generated 
by activities it licenses, regardless of the 
traditional regulation of radium by the 
States. Further, through its licensing 
procedures and title 10, Code of Federal 
Regulations, part 20 regulations, the 
AEC has the authority necessary to con- 
trol radioactive releases from tailings 
piles of operating and closed mills, In 
view of the concern of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration and 
the Public Health Service, the com- 
mittee believes the AEC has not fulfilled 
its regulatory function or exercised its 
authority to prevent radioactivity from 
8 tailings piles in the Colorado River 

asin, 

The counsel for the AEC testified that 
the AEC could require stabilization of 
the tailings piles if the pile represented 
a risk to the public health and safety. 
The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration testified that the piles did 
represent such a risk. I suggested that 
the President’s Executive Order 11258, 
dealing with prevention and control of 
water pollution from Federal activities, 
contained a section which provided the 
AEC with more general regulatory au- 
thority. This section 1, subsection (3) 
states: 

Pollution caused by all other operations of 
the Federal Government such as water re- 
sources projects and operations under Fed- 
eral loans, grants, and contracts shall be 
reduced to the lowest level practicable. 


This order was issued after the com- 
mittee, and especially the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boes], urged prompt 
steps to abate pollution from Federal 
installations, and from facilities of re- 
cipients of Federal grants and contract 
funds. 

Although the AEC’s counsel offered a 
legal opinion to the contrary, the com- 
mittee feels that this Executive order 
confers upon the AEC sufficient regula- 
tory authority to control the pollution 
from the uranium mill tailings piles of 
operating mills under contract to the 
Government, and that the AEC can pro- 
vide direction for those owners of non- 
operating mills—which operated under 
Government contracts—to provide ade- 
quate control of the tailings piles. 
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The committee recommended that the 
FWPCA move expeditiously to estab- 
lish responsibility for control of the tail- 
ings piles, and to provide the Congress 
with adequate assurance that any con- 
trol measures applied would be sufficient 
to achieve long-term protection of the 
health of the people who live within the 
area, or depend upon the use, of the 
Colorado River and its tributaries. 

The committee is also concerned with 
the more far-reaching problem of re- 
lease of radioactivity associated with 
3 powerplants. We intend a much 

eeper examination of this problem in 
fee hearings. The committee is con- 
cerned that standards promulgated 
with reference to a statistical average 
man and that an average dose concept 
may not be satisfactory to protect per- 
sons in the population who may have 
peculiar exposure situations or may ad- 
versely react to lower levels of exposure. 

Mr. President, the legislation we pre- 
sent to the Senate today represents a 
substantial advance in the war against 
water pollution. More importantly, it 
opens wider the door to improved water 
quality—to the chance for adequate sup- 
plies of water for our citizens to drink, 
to use in their homes, to enjoy for rec- 
reation, and to use in industry and on 
the farms. It is imaginative, but sound. 
It represents a reasonable compromise 
with the administration on its proposals. 
The bill is meaningful, and one of which 
the Senate can be proud. I urge its 


passage. 
Exurstr 1 


[From the Portland (Maine), Sunday Tele- 
gram, July 3, 1966} 
COASTAL POLLUTION PROBLEMS—AND PROG- 
RESS—IN MAINE 


. «+ From the rolling, sometimes choppy 
sea, we view a panorama of rugged coast- 
line ... gracious towns nestled here and 
there within sheltered bays; of dories, 
yachts and lobster buoys bobbing in the sun; 
of islands favoring us with views on all sides; 
of forested hills gently sloping to the sea 
a granite mountain rising swiftly, majesti- 
cally above it... 

Is this a come-on for the tourist dollar 
from Maine's Department of Economic De- 
velopment? Is it a Chamber of Commerce 
salute to the glories of the Maine Coast? 

Not exactly. 

The mildly poetic paragraph above is 
found in a Maine Water Improvement Com- 
mission 1962 classification study of Maine 
tidal waters. 

But none of the publicity puffs directed to 
potential tourists of the Maine Coast by the 
DED and every local chamber of commerce 
along this great granite threshold of the 
Atlantic would likely include other, less 
poetic observations from this WIC study in 
their pages. 

For publicity pieces obviously don't men- 
tion the raw sewage and industrial wastes 
that those “gracious towns” are pouring 
into “the rolling, sometimes choppy sea.” 

Nor will they describe the resulting pollu- 
tion of most of the harbor waters on which 
those “dories and yachts” are bobbing—or 
the numerous, tremendous clam flats and 
their multimillion dollar harvests closed 
down by health authorities for pollution— 
or the public bathing beaches where pollu- 
tion has produced obvious but unadmitted 
swimming hazards. 


Tourism, of course, is an economic main- 
stay of many Maine coastal towns and they 
must promote their attractions whether their 
waters have pollution problems or not. 
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A few ocean communities have taken im- 
pressive steps to clean up bays, beaches and 
estuaries as part of their recreational pack- 
age. Several other similar town projects are 
in the advanced planning stage, though ex- 
perience to date shows a wide gap, especially 
in money, between planning and execution. 

But too many communities apparently still 
have their heads stuck in the sand or mud- 
fiats, hoping that the worst—a pollution 
crisis—won’t happen to them, yet doing 
nothing to prevent one. 

And in some cases, the Maine Legislature 
seems to have its head stuck in the same 
hole. 

Pollution of Maine’s great rivers, the bulk 
of its industrial pollution going back decades, 
has drawn tremendous attention in recent 
years, thanks to the Maine Water Improve- 
ment Commission’s surveys and recommen- 
dations, and stories of the commission’s 
gains and defeats in its classification legisla- 
tion. 

But the WIC, under its original mandate 
from the Legislature and in its subsequent 
studies and recommendations, has been 
equally concerned with Maine tidal waters 
and shores from Kittery Point to West 
Quoddy Head. 

Its findings have shown the coast deserves 
all the concern it can get on pollution prob- 
lems; problems that, for example, have closed 
down 106 clam flats, some of them very large 
and rich, and all of them totaling an esti- 
mated 20 per cent of the state’s annual har- 
vest potential for this shellfish. 


TIDE TAKES CARE OF IT 


Pollution almost closed down the State's 
biggest beach resort before construction of a 
sewage treatment plant rescued its reputation 
in the nick of time, and it has fouled the 
state’s largest harbor and some of its smallest 
ones with bacterla-laden Class D water con- 
ditions, dangerous to all forms of water 
recreation. 

Since the days that town and individual 
sewer lines replaced the farmhouse privy, 
Maine's ocean cities and towns have had a 
simple answer—pipe it overboard and let 
the tide take it out. After all, how can you 
pollute the Atlantic Ocean? 

But, as WIC findings have vividly shown, 
it’s not a question of polluting the Atlantic 
Ocean—it’s a question of polluting one’s 
doorstep to that ocean, tide or no tide. 

Pollution sets in when the dumping of raw 
wastes becomes constant. Bacteria and ma- 
terials in this waste may die and dissipate 
within a few hours after discharge, but they 
are being constantly replaced. So in a sense 
they are not dying and dissipating. And the 
greater the rate of discharge, the higher this 
pollution constant is. 

The twice-daily tides with their dilution 
and current factors, and the high oxygen 
content of the ocean waters they bring in, 
undoubtedly are a big help in fighting this 
pollution constant, holding it lower than it 
otherwise would be. But they don’t begin 
to lick it where a population of any size is 
involved. 

As an incoming tide tremendously dilutes 
polluted harbor or shore waters, an outgoing 
tide tremendously concentrates the pollu- 
tion of remaining waters. It strands much 
of the waste materials on exposed flats, where 
this concentration builds up while waiting 
for the tide’s return. 

Thus the neighboring cities of Portland, 
South Portland and Westbrook, daily dump- 
ing all their municipal sewage untreated into 
Casco Bay, augmenting it with the industrial 
wastes of a major paper mill and numerous 
waterfront fish and meat processing plants, 
produce Class D pollution conditions (the 
worst recognized by WIC classification) in 
Portland’s great harbor and main anchor- 
age, despite eight foot tides. 

And a few other coast communities, with 
much smaller harbors to match their much 
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smaller populations and untreated wastes, 
have also graduated to the Class D water- 
front pollution big league. Bar Harbor is 
one. Belfast is another. 

Class C town and resort waterfronts (un- 
safe for swimming) are legion along the 
coast. 

POLLUTED SHELLFISH 


The argument is also made that sewage 
discharge into tidal waters holds no com- 
parison to discharge of such wastes into 
inland bodies of water. Because who drinks 
salt water? Besides, aren’t the water vol- 
umes of estuaries and bays large enough to 
prevent the grave damage to aquatic biology 
found in polluted inland waters? 

The trouble with this theory is that while 
communities don’t drink the salt water along 
their shores, their residents and summer 
visitors delight in eating the shellfish and 
other marine delicacies that live in these 
waters. 

And these tasty little animals, marine bi- 
ologists find, have a proclivity for absorbing 
their environmental waters into their body 
tissues without making fine distinctions 
about bacteria content or its source. That, 
for example, is why 106 Maine clam flats 
have been closed to harvesting by the De- 
ment of Sea and Shore Fisheries according 
to standards set by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

The department does its own, constant 
testing and has sole responsibility for the 
opening or closing of clam flats. 

Its tests are so thorough and regular that 
the public can rest assured that any clams 
offered for sale in Maine are a “clean and 
wholesome” product, says Dana E. Wallace, 
the department’s marine resources scientist. 

As for damage to the balance of aquatic 
life in coastal waters from pollution, this is 
still a largely unexplored question and for 
that reason alone should demand a cautious 
approach if coastal areas value the economics 
and attractions of their fish harvesting in- 
dustries. 

No doubt more pollution can be absorbed 
than in fresh water, but the organic matter 
in human and many industrial wastes is still 
food and there are plenty of customers for 
it in the teeming microscopic animal world 
of salt waters. 

As has amply been demonstrated in pol- 
luted ponds and rivers, this unnatural food 
supply can upset nature’s balance of water 
biology, allowing tremendous multiplication 
of some plant and animal species which may 
tax their other food sources and starve out 
life dependent on these sources in resulting 
competition, Theoretically, such an imbal- 
ance can work its way up to higher forms 
of animal life, including fish, forcing them 
to look elsewhere for food. 

Pollution from the Los Angeles Valley, for 
example, has caused a huge multiplication 
in sea urchins. These spiny and very hungry 
little animals have virtually wiped out the 
giant ocean floor kelp beds off the Southern 
California coast. 


BATTLEGROUNDS 


A single drop of natural salt or fresh water 
under a microscope at a few hundred times 
magnification ceases to be just a drop of 
water, especially if it is favored with a trace 
of organic pollution. 

It becomes instead a bright, quivering 
little world of hydrazoa, protozoa, and other 
subkingdoms, transparent little creatures of 
vast variety in form and movement. 

Some of them are wormlike, endlessly 
writhing and coiling their bodies. There are 
sack-like little animals, seemingly motionless, 
who suddenly shoot out and retract their 
mouth to capture bypassing bits of food 
matter. 

There are stick-like little animals which 
twitch to and fro. And there are shapeless 
little blobs of animals that just seem to sit, 
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possibly contemplating a reproduction of 
themselves by simple division. 

And for all this activity seen, there is much 
more beyond the eye’s reach, descending to 
the amazing world of bacteria, nature's 
simplest and one of her most useful plant 
forms. 

The analogy is perhaps inappropriate, but 
if Maine's pollution abatement efforts could 
be put under a microscope, its variety of ac- 
tivity in this field might seem somewhat 
similar. 

The activity ranges from communities 
which have modernized their sewage systems 
and built sewage treatment plants to cure 
chronic and dangerous pollution conditions, 
down to communities apathetic about the 
need and angry about the cost of meeting 
WIC classification standards for their waters. 

The WIC currently has in its files plan- 
ning reports on 91 proposed sewage treat- 
ment plants and sewer projects. If all were 
undertaken as designed, they would cost an 
estimated $113.5 million. As it is, facilities 
totaling $18.9 million have approached to the 
construction stage or been completed. 

Old Orchard Beach and Bar Harbor, two of 
Maine’s greatest resort towns, are interesting 
contrasts in performance. 

Back in August, 1959, at the height of its 
summer season, Old Orchard Beach faced 
perhaps the gravest economic crisis in its 
history. A Water Improvement Commission 
report announced that some of the waters at 
the beach were at D level, heavily polluted 
and quite unfit for swimming. (Even a B-2 
or C rating is unfit for swimming.) 

The crisis this presented the town was in 
three forms: the rapid spread of publicity 
that would keep summer visitors away; the 
real danger to public health from further 
continuance of the conditions; and the pos- 
sibility of heavy WIC penalties for failure to 
correct the situation. 

Exactly one year later, thanks to earlier 
plans, Old Orchard Beach held open house 
at its new $687,000 primary sewage treatment 
plant at Ocean Park. The town approved 
another $400,000 in sewer system interceptors 
to eliminate its ocean outfalls, bringing its 
bonding for these projects to half a million 
dollars, the federal and state governments 
funding the balance. 

The town then lost no time advertising 
itself far and wide as “The Cleanest Beach in 
Maine,” which has proved its best return on 
a painful but proud investment. 

At about the same time the WIC put the 
fat in the fire for Old Orchard Beach, it dis- 
covered similar Class D pollution conditions 
at famed Bar Harbor, It recommended that 
waters along the town’s shoreline, including 
a strip of beach, be brought up to a B-1 
classification, suitable for swimming and 
other clean water uses. 

After release of the Commission's Hancock 
County tidal waters survey in 1962, measures 
were inserted in the town warrant to begin 
appropriations for a capital improvement 
fund to finance eventual corrective measures. 
The voters turned it down, and every year 
since they have rejected such appropria- 
tions. 

At Bar Harbor's town meeting this year a 
capital improvement fund was established to 
start accumulating money for a building to 
house town offices. If voters wish to transfer 
money from this fund for construction of 
sewage facilities they could do so, but no 
moneys have as yet been appropriated spe- 
cifically for correction of water pollution, 

Ir the meantime, the legislature was per- 
suaded to lower the WIC’s recommended B-1 
classification for the shore area to a Class C 
requirement. This gives the town a lower 
goal to shoot for in pollution control. 

There’s just one little problem. Class C 
waters are still not suitable for swimming, 
only for boating and fishing, yet the beach 
concerned is still heavily used by residents 
and visitors every summer. 
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The Maine Water Improvement Commis- 
sion has many responsibilities under law, and 
in trying to fulfill them it encounters many 
problems, Public attitude is a big one. 

“A ruling majority of the people of Maine,” 
observes the commission in its 1965 annual 
report, “are sufficiently concerned with cost 
(of pollution control) to cause them to resist 
really adequate programs. 

“This would not be true if the program was 
accepted as a genuine public works activity 
for the benefit of all, instead of one to which 
it is politic to give lip service but which is 
otherwise placed on a low priority level.” 
But for some towns, that “low priority” level 
may not be sufficient much longer. 


ENFORCING THE LAW 


The WIC has now virtually completed its 
classification of Maine coastal waters and 
river basins and will start to give more at- 
tention to enforcement of these classifica- 
tions in coming months. 

Its procedure in water classification begins 
with surveys of the existing conditions of a 
body of water. Along the coast these in- 
clude harbors, estuaries, settled shores, bays 
and some islands. 

After completing its survey of a coastal 
town’s shores, the commission is required to 
call a public hearing of residents to deter- 
mine what use these waters are receiving 
and the types of uses the people would like 
to see continued or added if possible. 

The commissioners and their staff, after 
such hearings, make the final determination 
on what “reasonable” classifications should 
be recommended to the legislature, which 
has the final say. Thus the law does not try 
to eliminate all pollution, but merely aims to 
reduce it to acceptable levels for given uses. 

In a good many instances, the Commission 
has found that a stretch of shore showed a 
Class B-2, C, or sometimes Class D pollution 
problem, but that the stretch of shore was 
popular for swimming and the residents 
wanted to continue to swim there. 

Such a finding would lead the Commis- 
sion to recommend an upgrading to a B-1 
classification, a safe level for x 
With the legislature’s approval, the com- 
munity would be under orders to bring the 
waters up to that classification, with or 
without a deadline, depending on the seri- 
ousness of the situation, 

The process can be pretty frustrating, for 
all its logic. 

Some coastal communities have not only 
failed to start corrective steps, but have 
disputed the WIC's classification recommen- 
dations where their voters’ voices would be 
most effective—in Augusta. 

Out of 27 coastal towns surveyed in Han- 
cock and Lincoln Counties, the legislature 
voted lower classifications than recommended 
by the WIC in all but eight. The Commis- 
sion’s classifications remained intact only 
for Sedgwick, Sorrento, Sullivan, Surry, Wis- 
casset, Westport, Edgecomb and Alna. 

Raeburn W. MacDonald, WIC chief en- 
gineer, recalls one of these appeals with a 
grin. “One bit of testimony before the leg- 
islature was to the effect that nobody ever 
bathed in the tidal waters of Hancock County 
as it was far too cold for that purpose. The 
only purpose they served was to enhance the 
view. 

“In general, however, testimony dwelt 
upon the expense involved in providing sew- 
age collection and treatment as compared 
to the ‘negligible benefits’ to be realized.” 

In one instance, a town health officer, a 
doctor of medicine, declared to the publisher 
of the local weekly paper that the water clas- 
sification studies made there by the WIC 
engineers were without validity. 

His influential observation just happened 
to precede a town meeting at which voters 
turned down a sewage treatment plant for 
which the town would have paid only 20 per 
cent of the cost, thanks to matching 30 per 
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cent federal and state pollution control 
grants plus matching 10 per cent federal 
and state grants under an accelerated public 
works pro qualification. 

As a matter of fact, the WIC has had more 
than one doctor question its on-the-scene 
pollution testing techniques. 

As much as it can, the commission uses its 
trailer laboratory for bacteria tests of water 
samples, particularly from salt water. The 
laboratory can be virtually backed down to 
the water’s edge. While not able to make as 
exhaustive tests as Department of Health and 
Welfare laboratories, it has the important 
advantage of speed. 

That's because coliform bacteria native to 
animal and human wastes doesn’t live long 
in salt water. And it is the count or fre- 
quency of these bacteria in given water sam- 
ples, together with dissolved oxygen and bio- 
chemical oxygen demand measurements, that 
accurately reflect the degree and danger of 
the water's pollution to humans from a dis- 
ease standpoint and to fish from an oxygen 
standpoint. 

Possibly consumed by the protozoa in salt 
water or killed off by its low temperature or 
salinity, at least 80 per cent of these coliform 
bacteria will disappear from a sample in 
three days. In fact, most disappear the first 
day, notes MacDonald, but they don’t die off 
at a predictable time rate that would allow 
later laboratory testing to reflect source con- 
ditions. 

“Therefore, if we want to know what the 
situation is at the water's edge, and that is 
what we need to know, we've got to do most 
of our testing on the spot rather than mail 
samples away to a laboratory,” he explained. 

This holds almost as true for fresh water 
tests, and the WIC trailer laboratory has 
been on Androscoggin River duty most of 
the past year. 

When the WIC then turns up frequent 
Class C and not a few Class D pollution sit- 
uations in most of the heavily, and even 
moderately populated sections of the coast, 
despite dilution by the ocean and its high 
kill ratio of coliform bacteria in salt water, 
such findings speak volumes on the potency 
and immensity of these discharged wastes. 

Portland's great harbor, for example, gen- 
erously fed by Portland, South Portland and 
Westbrook (whose pollution problems will be 
examined in depth next week) is a Class D 
and Class C tidal sewer, for all itc continued 
beauty from a distance. But Portland’s 
Back Bay, a giant tidal pond in the city’s 
midst, can’t even stagger up to its Class D 
classification. 

Down the shore a piece, beautiful, yacht- 
dotted Falmouth Foreside's shore continues 
in violation of its B-2 classification and town 
fathers recently received another WIC visita- 
tion. 

WINDOW ON THE BAY 


Rockland’s big harbor opens onto Penob- 
scot Bay like a window and would seemingly 
have few problems. But 12 sewer outfalls 
along two miles of harbor front, half of them 
in Lermond’s Cove, plus numerous private 
Pipes discharging into brooks, followed up 
by the contributions of waterfront indus- 
tries, produce Class C conditions border- 
ing on D in sections. 

Back in 1960, the city had an engineering 
survey made by Fay, Spoffard and Thorn- 
dike, Boston, which came up with a $1,365,- 
000 plan for modernizing the sewerage 
and construction of a sewage treatment 
plant. 

The plans have lain dormant for the most 
part, however, because the WIC does not yet 
view the harbor condition as urgent. 

The city has constructed several new storm 


drains to take some of this load off the old ` 


combined sewer system, and has sought fed- 
eral funds for more storm drains, for bulk- 
heading of Lermond Cove and for relocat- 
ing its outfalls. 
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The city is also compiling a comprehen- 
sive map of all its own and private sewer 
lines and their tie-ins, no mean feat of de- 
tective work, 

Neighboring Thomaston's St. George River 
is In serious trouble, sharing with its Mill 
Brook tributary at least 14 sewer outfalls, 
some from the town, the rest from Maine 
State Prison. The large clam flats in the 
river's big tidal bend, once among the finest 
in the state, are closed. Thomaston and 
state officials are studying a joint sewage 
treatment plant for the town and prison. 

Camden has made a final $56,000 survey 
in preparation for an estimated $860,000 sew- 
age treatment plant and sewerage improve- 
ment program to overcome its lovely har- 
bor’s long time pollution from the Megunti- 
cook River’s woolen mill and tannery wastes 
and from river and harbor sewer outfalls. 

Town officials say the WIC has provided a 
lot of help and they look for a start in con- 
struction of the treatment plant next year if 
Tull federal assistance is confirmed. 

Belfast is digesting a heavy engineering 
report from Metcalf & Eddy, Boston civil 
engineers, recommending a sewage treatment 
plant and new sewers to pick industrial 
wastes to overcome the inner harbor’s Class 
D condition. A city Water Improvement 
Committee has been organized to sponsor 
public information and support for the 
project. 

Considering that most of their installa- 
tions have been built within the past five 
years, the roster of Maine coastal communi- 
ties with sewage treatment plants in op- 
eration today—13 plants in 11 towns—is 
worth taking a look at. 

Most of the newer plants and their systems 
were planned and financed under the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act with federal 
and state matching grants splitting 60 to 80 
per cent of the cost, with the community 
financing the balance, usually through 
bonding. 

The basic matching rate is 30 per cent 
federal and 30 per cent state. But com- 
munities in “depressed” areas have qualified 
for an additional 10 per cent federal grant, 
also matched by the state. The plants: 

Kittery—Admiralty Village treatment 
plant, built in 1940, which serves about 1,400 
persons. Despite its age, and earlier Imhoff 
Tank design, this plant has an efficiency of 
89 per cent suspended solids removal and 25 
per cent biochemical oxygen demand reduc- 
tion. Unfortunately it serves only about 10 
per cent of Kittery’s people. The town and 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are discussing 
additional facilities. 

Ogunquit— This resort town’s new treat- 
ment plant has been sized to handle part of 
Wells’ sewage. The $385,000 plant, built last 
year, is part of a $1 million Ogunquit Sew- 
erage District program including intercep- 
tors, force mains and pumping stations. 

Kennebunk—This town has two sewage 
treatment plants built in 1960 to arrest pol- 
Tution of the Mousam River. The Water 
Street plant serves 1,400, and the Boothbay 
Road plant serves 630 persons. Both use a 
primary treatment process and chlorination. 

Biddeford—This city has a $750,000 treat- 
ment plant built in 1964 as part of a $1,518 
million program to stem this city’s pollution 
of the Saco River. The city floated a $400,000 
bond issue to cover its share of the cost. 

Saco—This small city has two treatment 
plants, an industrial plant built in 1962 and 
the Bear Brook Plant built in 1961. To- 
gether they serve about 2,900 persons. Ad- 
ditional facilities to handle the entire city 
are in final planning stages. Yet to be 
worked out, however, is a method to treat 
tannery wastes which contribute heavily to 
the Saco River’s Class D condition. 

Old Orchard Beach—A modern large treat- 
ment plant serving 6,600 persons built in 
1960. Discussed earlier in this article. 
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Scarborough—A small treatment plant 
built in 1963 to serve a shopping center area 
and to arrest pollution of the Nonesuch River. 
It serves a population equivalent of 293. 

Cape Elizabeth—A small treatment plant 
built two years ago at Pond Cove to serve a 
school complex, stores and a housing devel- 
opment to reduce pollution of the Spurwink 
River. It utilizes an advanced secondary 
process. 

Freeport—A primary treatment plant util- 
izing two Imhoff tanks and chlorinaters. 
It was built in 1952 to arrest pollution of the 
Harraseeket River and serves most of the 
town. The town’s coastal waters and har- 
bor have a B-2 rating and classification, how- 
ever, indicating some pollution, probably 
from South Freeport’s development. 

Wiscasset—Has completed a $300,000 treat- 
ment plant to stem the town’s pollution of 
the Sheepscot River. The primary treatment 
facility is located on Sortwell Island and 
connected to the shore by a causeway. 

Boothbay Harbor—Back in 1962 the waters 
of this famed harbor were rated “a low D” 
in pollution by the WIC—very poor. This 
sparked a $1 million sewage treatment plant 
and system improvement program. The 
harbor waters today meet their B-1 classi- 
fication. 

Two notable additions to coastal sewage 
treatment plants in the next year will be a 
$1,008,000 facility at Brunswick, greatly re- 
ducing the town’s pollution of the Andro- 
scoggin River (albeit a drop in the bucket 
considering the total pollution of this river, 
still unclassified by the WIC) and a $345,000 
treatment plant at Yarmouth, part of its 
$683,000 pr to arrest historic pollution 
of the tidal Royal River. Both projects began 
in May. 

THE MATTER OF MONEY 

Effective sewage treatment costs money. 
Towns of 5,000 population and lower can 
easily hit half a million dollars in a sewage 
treatment plant program, including inter- 
cepters, pumps and force mains, not to men- 
tion planning costs. 

As communities get bigger, the costs of 
hooking them up to a sewage treatment 
plant, together with increased plant capaci- 
ties, boost initial costs tremendously. Thus 
Portland officials, looking over their city’s 
engineering surveys for sewage treatment, 
find such a project nudging $20 million. 

As the WIC points out in its 1965 report, 
limits on federal and therefore state grants 
have caused small communities with project 
costs within these limits to use them, while 
generating reluctance among cities. 

The basic grant under the Water Pollution 
Control Act, passed several years ago by Con- 
gress to get things rolling, was 30 per cent 
of basic project costs up to a grant limit of 
$600,000, with the state matching another 30 
per cent and the community the remaining 
40 per cent. 

In certain areas the federal government 
would add a 10 per cent grant for accelerated 
public works purposes, also matched by the 
state, leaving the community only 20 per cent 
of basic project costs. 

Recently Congress upped the federal grant 
maximum to $1.2 mililon for any one project, 
also to be state matched. 

Although the federal maximum grant for 
any single project has doubled, the federal 
authority has added little to its total allo- 
cation to the state for any one year. This 
has risen from $1,252,100 to only $1,412,060. 
The state's matching ceilings have been ad- 
jJusted accordingly, and thus one single max- 
imum grant could virtually use up the entire 
year's allocation. 

This means just one large project could 
use up most of a whole year's federal alloca- 
tion. Even these new limits, up to $2.4 mil- 
lion is combined federal and state grants, 
pre prenn toa project the size of Port- 

8. 
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In addition to the Water Pollution Control 
Act, considerable supplementary legislation 
has been in Congress recently, allow- 
ing aid, much of it in 50 per cents grants, to 
sewer system pipe installation not directly 
connected with treatment plants. 

There is no direct federal aid to industries 
for sewage treatment facilities, a situation 
that is causing industries under cleanup 
orders to show more and more interest in 
purchasing sewage treatment services from 
community sewage treatment plants. 


WHAT'S YOUR BRAND? 


Maine’s water improvement statutes pro- 
vide five standards for tidal waters classifica- 
tion. They are SA, SB-1, SB-2, SC, and SD, 
the S used to distinguish them from fresh- 
water standards which are similar but not 
the same. (When used in cases where tidal 
waters alone are discussed the S is generally 
dropped.) 

Class SA—Suitable to all clean water uses 
including swimming, shellfish harvesting, 
boating, fishing, etc. There must be no 
floating or settleable solids, oil or sludge de- 
posits attributable to sewage or other wastes, 
no dumping or refuse, no discharge of sew- 
age without primary treatment and disin- 
fection, and no discharge or dumping of 
wastes of any kind in any quantity that 
would affect such waters’ marine life or 
quality. 

SB-1—The same uses and requirements 
as Class A but with a slightly higher allow- 
able pollution count in shellfish growing 
areas. 

SB-2—Suitable for boating and fisheries 
but not for swimming. 

SC—Suitable for — and fishing but 
not for swimming. 

SD — The lowest classification, “shall be 
considered as primarily devoted to the dis- 
posal of sewage and industrial wastes with - 
out causing a public nuisance ... by the 
creation of odor-producing sludge banks and 
deposits or other nuisance condition.” 


{From the Portland Sunday Telegram, July 
10, 1966] 


COASTAL POLLUTION PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 
In MAINE: Part II—THE EFFLUENT SOCIETY 

Sewage is decidedly a sore subject in po- 
lite conversation. It isn’t even nice to think 
about, let alone discuss, the biological or 
industrial wastes of modern American civil- 
ization. 

And the incredible water pollution prob- 
lems which are today arousing the United 
States are only a measure of the previous 
lack of consideration given this very basic 
fact of life. 

Unless a house pipe or street sewer plugs 
up, or until a septic tank starts decorating 
the back yard, household wastes are neither 
a subject nor a problem to ponder. They are 
just drained or flushed away. 

But where is away“? 

In medieval towns, as schoolchildren read 
with amazement and disgust, “away” was 
generally the nearest street gutter by means 
of a well-aimed bucket. Rains did the 
flushing, if one was lucky enough to live on 
high ground. 

Progress has been made. The engineering 
of modern gravity storm and sanitary sewer 
systems has reached tremendous develop- 
ment from its introduction just over a cen- 
tury ago. Perhaps its most notable achieve- 
ment has been in the field of sewage treat- 
ment plants some of which, utilizing huge 
colonies of bacteria in normal but speeded 
up processes of nature, can virtually reduce 
raw sewage to drinking water. 

Yet for the majority of Maine’s cities and 
towns, progress has proved a relative thing. 
Their gutters are clean, but their rivers, har- 
bors, or coastal shores are not. 

The City of Portland's away“ for a dry 
weather (no storm water) average daily load 
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of 13 million gallons of raw municipal sew- 
age, without benefit of treatment, is Port- 
land Harbor, the Upper Fore River and Back 
Cove, the cove alone handling 30 per cent. 

The City of South Portland's solution for 
its daily four million gallons of raw munici- 
pal sewage is Portland Harbor and its Main 
Ship Channel shore. 

The City of Westbrook, with only 65 per 
cent of its population served by municipal 
sewers (vs. 90 per cent or more in Portland 
and South Portland) quietly dumps a daily 
average 658,000 gallons of a raw sewage into 
the famous, or infamous, long-suffering 
Presumpscot River. 

The Presumpscot’s real claim to fame, how- 
ever, is the 27 million gallons a day of indus- 
trial wastewater it receives from the giant 
S. D. Warren Co. paper plant in Westbrook, 
the region’s largest industry by far. 

The company now puts six million gallons 
a day of its wastewater through primary 
treatment to settle suspended solids, but dis- 
charges a further 21 million gallons untreat- 
ed. And even in the treated six million gal- 
lons there’s still the problem of lingering 
chemicals. 

Cape Elizabeth, a pioneer of sorts, has 
built a small secondary sewage treatment 
plant at Pond Cove to handle schools, a 
housing area and a shopping center there, 
preventing pollution of the Spurwink River. 
But the town discharges enough sewage on 
its Main Ship Channel shores to bring ad- 
vice from the Water Improvement Commis- 
sion that another sewage treatment plant 
will be needed if the Fort Williams area is 
developed. 

Falmouth Foreside’s beautiful but thickly 
settled shore has been finding increasing 
problems with its convenient sewage dis- 
charge methods, a multitude of simple house 
and street pipes. And the town’s rapidly 
growing shopping center area is taxing the 
limits of its ground disposal facilities. 

Cumberland has a short mainland shore 
between Falmouth and Yarmouth, plus the 
shoreline of giant Chebeague, Casco Bay's 
largest island. Although the town’s pollu- 
tion problems are mostly minor and in places 
non-existent, its Wildwood Park area sewage 
has been violating the SB-2 classification of 
that ocean community’s shore. 

Yarmouth citizens voted last November to 
float a $450,000 bond issue as the town's share 
of the cost of a sewage treatment plant and 
interceptors to stop its heavy pollution of the 
tidal Royal River, a stream which has not 
looked very royal at close hand for many 
years. 

On a bright, clear, windy day, the white- 
capped waters of Casco Bay, and even the 
murky waters of Portland Harbor, fairly 
sparkle and shine. They certainly don’t seem 
polluted. Surely the tides and the ocean’s 
nearness can take care of any pollution 
threat! 

But if they can, why does the Department 
of Sea and Shore Fisheries forbid, and why 
has it forbidden for years, any clam digging 
between Yarmouth and Portland Head Light 
because of polluted shores? 

If Casco Bay and its fresh Atlantic waters 
can “take care of” its daily dose of Greater 
Portland’s sewage and other wastes, why are 
the shores of several Casco Bay islands unfit 
for swimming by Maine Water Improvement 
Commission standards? 

Why is the west shore of Long Island, for 
example, classified SB-2, unfit for swimming? 

Why is the ocean shore of Cushing, another 
sparsely settled island, classified SB-2? 

Why is the sparsely settled eastern or ocean 
shore of Peaks Island classified SB-2? 

Why does the Department of Sea and Shore 
Fisheries forbid clamming on all islands in- 
side a line drawn from Waites Landing, Fal- 
mouth, to the most northerly point of Great 
Diamond, thence to the eastern shore of 
Peaks, thence to White Head on Cushing Is- 
land and from there to Portland Head Light, 
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a line that takes in Little Diamond, Mack- 
worth and House Islands as well, despite 
their proximity to deep ocean water? 

Why are most of Falmouth's, Cumberland's 
and Freeport’s shores fronting on Casco Bay 
classified B-2? 

Actually, Casco Bay probably could dispose 
of this pollution—if it had the time. But as 
fast as the bay waters near Portland are dis- 
sipating their sewage load in deep water, it 
is being replaced. 

Because the dissipation speed of Portland's 
smaller harbor waters is slower, because their 
volume is lower, their level of continuing 
pollution is much higher. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE POLLUTION 


Pollution in the case of sewage is meas- 
ured by the Most Probable Number (MPN) 
of coliform bacteria in a 100-millimeter 
water sample (equivalent to six cubic 
inches). 

Coliform bacteria are native to the intes- 
tines of humans and other warm blooded 
animals, and the degree of their presence in 
water is a reliable indicator of the presence 
and amount of sewage. 

The coliform bacteria are not particularly 
troublesome themselves, but their presence 
in water indicates the real possibility of the 
presence of the disease bacteria which live in 
the intestines of human “carriers.” The 
deadly typhoid bacillus and the Salmonella 
group of bacteria which cause dysentery are 
two examples. 

In polluted waters, clams and oysters are 
possible collectors of these disease organisms 
because of the large quantities of water they 
“siphon” through their bodies. 

Lobsters and other swimming fish are not 
affected this way because they do not ingest 
water as do clams and oysters. 

The Maine Water Improvement Commis- 
sion designates its Class A waters as those 
which have or must be brought up to 70 
coliforms or less per 100 ml sample. 

The B-1 classification is for waters with 
an MPN count of 240 or less, and B2—waters 
with an MPN count of 1,000 or less—is con- 
sidered by the commission as unfit for 
swimming. 

There are no MPN minimums for the C 
and D classifications, the latter being desig- 
nated for water into which sewage may be 
discharged so long as it does not become 
a “nuisance.” Portland Harbor and its ad- 
jacent waters are classified C and D. 

The Water Improvement Commission 
found some interesting, not to say disturbing, 
MPN values when it surveyed Portland Har- 
bor in 1957 and 1958, taking samples at 12 
stations at varying stages of tide. 

The readings, in order, generally represent 
high tide, half tide and low tide. The values 
are noted here because nothing has been done 
to reduce pollution conditions since they 
were taken. 

Station 1, Congress Street Fore River cross- 
ing, 150 to 64,000 to 93,000 MPN coliform 
counts; Station 2, Thompson’s Point, 93, 39,- 
000, 110,000; Station 3, Veterans Memorial 
Bridge, 230, 23,000, 15,000; Station 4, Port- 
land Bridge, 430, 23,000, 24,000; Station 5, 
inner harbor mouth near Portland side, 430, 
43,000, 93,000; Station 6, Fish Point, off Fort 
Allen Park, 150, 2,300, 46,000; Station 7, off 
Cushing Point South Portland, 43, 93, 46,000; 
Station 8, Tukey’s Bridge, 230, 43,000, 110,000; 
Station 9, mouth of inner harbor near South 
Portland shore, 390, 4,300, 110,000; Station 
10, in cove near South Portland City Hall, 
230, 3,900, 1,100,000; Station 11, off Turner 
Island, South Portland, 230, 2,300, 46,000; 
Station 12, Veterans Memorial Bridge, South 
Portland side, 230, 4,300, 460,000. 

It is the continual input of these bacteria 
from a consistently large sewage flow that 
produces large counts, even though the dis- 
ease Organisms they warn of die in a matter 
of hours. 
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Receiving waters have quite a battle con- 
sidering municipal sewage at outfall averages 
50 to 300 million MPN per half pint sample. 


RATS BY THE THOUSAND 


Besides direct contact dangers and the 
travels of interested insects, Portland’s gush- 
ing waterfront outfalls produce another con- 
tinuing disease danger: Rats, thousands of 
them. 

Battled but never quite conquered by ro- 
dent control campaigns, they are so well fed 
they just aren’t too interested in the poi- 
soned bait proffered by the Health Depart- 
ment. 

The rats are thriving on two principal food 
sources, reports Health Department chief 
sanitarian Neal D. McDowell. One of them 
is as old as the waterfront and the other the 
result of modern household kitchens, 

The historic and still generous food source 
is the droppings of fish and meat scraps from 
the Commercial Street waterfront food proc- 
essing concerns. The new source is the gar- 
bage disgorged by the “electric pig” disposal 
units of kitchen sinks, 

An August, 1965, survey of resident rodents 
by the Health Department turned up sight- 
ings and signs of large colonies at Portland 
Terminal Co. Wharves 1 and 3; Snodgrass, 
Brown’s, Merchant’s, Merrill’s and Union 
Wharves, and small nests at Custom House 
and Widgery Wharves. 

The same survey also found rats nesting 
near and patronizing several Back Cove out- 
falls, presumably for garbage scraps from 
many nearby homes. There was considerable 
infestation of the Baxter Boulevard shore 
between Dartmouth Street and Vannah Ave- 
nue, and smaller nests at other outfall areas. 

Small rat colonies were also reported at 
East Deering’s Presumpscot Estuary back 
shore and at points along the upper Fore 
River. 

The growing pollution of the anchorage 
area near Portland’s East End Bathing Beach, 
caught between the ebb and flow of cur- 
rents from the City’s inner harbor and Back 
Cove, caused the Health Department to urge 
closing of the beach to swimming two years 
ago. A freshwater pool has been built at the 
popular beach area as a substitute, 

The controversial closing was voted by the 
City Council after beach tests showed the 
water bacteria count was not being reduced 
by chlorination of a nearby outfall thought 
to have caused the condition. 

South Portland’s small but pretty Willard 
Beach, a city park which fronts on the main 
harbor entrance just east of Fort Perble, is 
the only Portland Harbor area beach still 
open to public swimming. 

The beach, which was given a “C” rating 
by the Water Improvement Commission in 
1958 tests (two ratings below WIC safe swim- 
ming standards) continues open because of 
a staunch, consistent, and somewhat contro- 
versial stand, with City Council backing, 
taken by South Portland city health officer 
Dr. Philip P. Thompson Jr. 

Dr. Thompson does not deny the presence 
of pollution conditions at the beach, though 
he feels and tests seem to show that ocean 
waters coming up the main harbor entrance 
keep the beach waters fairly clean compared 
to the inner harbor and anchorage. 

The WIC station tests off the beach, for ex- 
ample, ranged from an amazing low MPN 
coliform bacteria count of 43 per sample up 
to a high count of 46,000 per sample. But 
he firmly rejects any parallel between the 
pollution danger to shellfish or to drinking 
water, and the pollution danger to swim- 
ming. 

Rarely, if ever, “and in no case that I've 
been able to learn about,” has an individual 
or group outbreak of pollution- caused 
disease, such as typhoid or dysentery, been 
traced to a swimming cause. Instead they 
are almost without fail traced to food han- 
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dling “carriers,” drinking water, or polluted 
clams or oysters, he says. 

For this reason, declares Dr. Thompson, “I 
would be as strict as anyone where pollution 
of drinking water or shellfish is concerned.” 

Dr. Thompson feels that even with high 
coliform counts, a person would have to 
swallow large amounts of water to run the 
risk of ingesting a possible disease germ, and 
people swimming would not swallow any- 
where near enough water to make this a 
possibility worth worrying about. 


WORSE EVERY YEAR 


Getting back to Portland Harbor itself, 
Capt. Linwood F. McLain, who until recently 
headed the board of harbor commissioners 
as chairman, agrees the sewage pollution 
problem is serious, “and it’s getting worse 
every year. 

“Our two cities (Portland and South Port- 
land) have been taking the easy way out 
with their sewage for a long time, and the 
harbor shows it.” 

The harbor commissioners, two Portland 
and two South Portland men appointed by 
the Governor to oversee and control such 
activities as pier construction, dumping and 
landfill, and to investigate certain types of 
pollution such as oil spillage, are specifically 
prevented from having any say about munici- 
pal sewage disposal into the harbor, notes 
McLain. 

Indeed, the commissioners’ authority to 
fight other types of pollution is not specifi- 
cally spelled out. 

Because of steadily increasing pollution 
complaints from waterfront interests, and 
because of some recent cases of “lack of co- 
operation” by some industrial polluters, the 
harbor commissioners have sought and are 
awaiting clarification by the state attorney 
general of their power to compel cooperation. 

But it's a pretty good bet that any indi- 
vidual polluters the harbor commissioners 
start clamping down on would ask in court 
why they are being prosecuted while the 
sewers of two cities, one the state's largest, 
are exempt from forced cleanup. 


[From the Portland Sunday Telegram] 


COASTAL POLLUTION: PLANS ALL REaDyY—Ir’s 
Just MONEY THAT'S NEEDED 


Portland, South Portland and Westbrook 
have before them and are studying compre- 
hensive civil engineering recommendations 
and plans for construction of modern sewage 
treatment plants and their interceptor sys- 
tems. The big question is money, not need. 

If built, they could reduce by approxi- 
mately two-thirds these cities’ daily sewage 
strength now going into the harbor waters, 
and even the remaining sewage effluent from 
these plants could have virtually all its 
bacteria killed by chlorination. 

Because the three cities, as in the case of 
most cities, each have combined sewer sys- 
tems which take care of storm drainage as 
well as sanitary sewage, there would still be 
the need to dump some raw sewage during 
storm flows too big for the treatment plants 
to handle. 

This is a built-in handicap of combined 
sewer systems when it comes to sewage treat- 
ment, but the alternative of laying in a new 
separate sanitary sewage system entailing the 
ripping up of nearly every city street, would 
be incredibly costly. 

Raeburn W. MacDonald, chief engineer of 
the Maine Water Improvement Commission, 
emphasizes that dumping of some raw sew- 
age during a storm period, “still represents a 
big net gain over a situation where dumping 
is constant, day in and day out, not just 
occasionally.” 

It would be much more easily dissipated by 
the receiving waters, but the WIC would 
allow no more than a “C” rating for the 
receiving waters though they might be much 
cleaner than this between storm periods. 
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The following are summaries of plans and 
costs for cleanup, including those by the 
S.D. Warren Co. to further reduce its still 
tremendous wastewater loads on the Pre- 
sumpscot River, 

PORTLAND 


When it comes to pollution abatement 
challenges among Maine cities, Portland bats 
in a league of its own. But the big town 
hasn't stepped into the batter's box yet. It's 
waiting to see if the federal government will 
pitch more pollution control money across 
the plate. 

A year ago last April, the Boston civil 
engineering firm of Metcalf & Eddy laid be- 
fore the city the most exhaustive pollution 
abatement study and plan Portland has ever 
had. 

To make a 215-page report short, the plan 
recommends a $19,550,000 eight-year program 
to construct a $4.3 million primary sewage 
treatment plant of 16.5 million gallons per 
day capacity at the city’s East End. 

The balance would be $15,250,000 for con- 
struction of pump stations, interceptors, force 
mains and repairs to old mains for the first 
and last roundup of Portland’s 45 principal 
sewer outfalls, bringing their daily 13 million 
gallon discharge to the plant. 

Of the larger outfalls, 13 are in Back Cove, 
27 in the harbor, and five at the Presumpscot 
estuary. 

The city has accepted the study as its long 
range working plan but no major construc- 
tion works have been authorized for it yet. 

The program is expensive because of Port- 
land's far-flung numerous sewer outfalls and 
many complexities of elevation for sewer con- 
struction of any kind, plus the large treat- 
ment plant needed. 

It is also costly because federal water pol- 
lution control assistance to cities Portland's 
size has been quite limited. 

A number of small Maine towns have re- 
ceived 60 to 80 per cent matching federal 
and state funds for their sewage treatment 
plant programs, but the basic federal grant 
has a $1.2 million ceiling (formerly $600,000) 
for any one project and only slightly more 
than that, a total of $1,412,060, in any one 
year allocated to Maine. 

Recent federal legislation has come up 
with 50 per cent subsidies for certain types 
of sewer work indirectly as well as directly 
related to sewage treatment plant projects. 

But Thomas F. Griffin Jr. Portland’s pub- 
lic works director, is far from impressed with 
overall federal pollution control assistance 
to date. 

All the assistance Portland can depend on 
at present would be about $6,714,000 in both 
federal and state aid, or 35 per cent of Port- 
land’s program cost. 

Griffin notes that since 1956 federal as- 
sistance to communities for water pollution 
control has totaled about 14 per cent of 
the cost. A contributing factor to this, he 

„ has been the “fragmentation” of 
federal pollution control programs into many 
agencies and categories, defying a really uni- 
fied approach to the problem. 

“I feel federal assistance in this field, as 
it is for highways, should be on a 90-10 per 
cent basis with the state and communities 
splitting the 10 per cent,” declares Griffin. 
“I also think the ceiling on the total grant 
for a project should be removed.” 

He would further like to see the restric- 
tion of federal funds from combined sewer 
construction removed, arguing that separat- 
ing sanitary sewers still leaves large pollution 
loads in storm drains. 

“The total cost of such assistance would 
be huge,” he admits, “but it would be small 
in comparison with our resources, and as 
a nation we can afford it. And the water 
pollution control programs we need in New 
England cannot be met by adding them to 
an already onerous property tax burden.” 

Griffin thinks that a bill from Sen. 
Musk now under Senate study is “a step 
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in the right direction.” It calls for 50 per 
cent federal project subsidies if they are 
matched by 30 per cent state participation. 

“Until the federal government starts show- 
ing pollution control programs the kind of 
support it has seen fit to give highways, air- 
ports and the like, my inclination and advice 
for large communities is to do nothing till 
we get some action.” 

Metcalf & Eddy recommend in their study 
that Portland consider paying off the un- 
subsidized balance of its project by a com- 
bination of general obligation and revenue 
bonds and that a sewage service charge be 
established to pay system operating costs 
and liquidate the revenue bonds, thus keep- 
ing any tax hike as low as possible. 


SOUTH PORTLAND 


South Portland this month will receive a 
comprehensive sewage treatment study and 
plan similar to Portland’s from Boston civil 
engineers Fay, Spofford & Thorndike. 

As outlined by Kenneth Neipert, super- 
intendent of sewers for the city’s Public 
Works Department, the South Portland pro- 
gram calls for a modern four million gallon 
a day primary treatment plant on filled land 
adjacent to Waterman Drive and across it 
from the foot of E Street. 

The city will be working on target date of 
April, 1969, for completion of the plant 
and its interceptor lines, pump stations and 
force mains. 

The cost of South Portland's pollution 
abatement program will be close to $4 mil- 
lion, including an estimated $1,125,000 for 
the treatment plant and the rest for round- 
ing up the city’s more than 20 principal 
outfalls, most of them along its harbor en- 
trance and inner harbor shores below Port- 
land Bridge. 

Three major pump stations will be needed, 

plus eight smaller pump stations to drive 
sewage over high ground through a force 
main. Three existing pumping stations on 
Western Avenue will continue to handle that 
area. 
South Portland is fortunate in that it is 
already well over 90 percent sewered, and in 
the fact that all the sewers in the city’s 
western section are now tied into the 
Turner Island outfalls, making it fairly 
simple to run an interceptor the short 
distance from there along the shore to the 
treatment plant site. 

If the cost of the overall project does come 
to $4 million and if all its phases are eligible 
for the basic 30 per cent federal and state 
matching subsidies, South Portland should 
get the full amount possible from these com- 
bined subsidies—$2.4 million. 


WESTBROOK 


The former Westbrook Sewerage District 
received a city plan for sewage treatment 
last November from the Boston firm of Camp, 
Dresser & McKee, A month later the Sewer- 
age District was voted out of 10 years’ ex- 
istence in a city referendum and replaced 
by a city-operated Westbrook Sewerage 
Commission. But the plan still holds, 
though none of its projects have yet been 
scheduled for a start. Indeed, the City 
Council in June dropped plans for an initial 
$95,000 treatment plant reverse account 
allocation by the city. 

The plan calls for a $1,130,000 primary 
sewage treatment plant on the Presumpscot 
River in the city’s Halidon section about half 
a mile below S. D. Warren Co. on property 
the city purchased for this purpose several 
years ago. 

The big settling tanks of this plant are 
to be supplied with city effluents by north 
and south bank interceptor lines picking 
up the city’s 24 sewage outfalls in the River- 
bank Park area, and with the help of a 
pumping station and force main at Cottage 
Place and an interceptor downriver to the 
plant. 
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Total project cost is estimated at $2,549,- 
000, of which engineers estimate the city 
would have to pay about $1 million. 

Camp, Dresser & McKee also recommended 
a Phase II project totaling $337,000 to con- 
nect Prides Corner section to the treatment 
by means of interceptors on East Bridge 
Street and Halidon Road and a pump sta- 
tion, but the firm advised that this phase 
would not become urgent until population 
of this section grew a lot more. 


S. D. WARREN co. 


How do you handle the insatiable seas of 
waste-laden water that are the relentless by- 
product of round the clock papermaking? 
And if you can sift out much of the solid 
waste, what do you do with it? 

These are a couple of problems which S. D. 
Warren Co. of Westbrook, a major Maine 
paper mill and the Portland area’s biggest 
industry, was content to let the Presump- 
scot River find answers for over a period of 
several decades. Then came the river’s re- 
volt. 

In the sultry summer of 1959, the deep, 
barren mud flats in the Presumpscot’s tidal 
section and estuary began giving off unprece- 
dented quantities of hydrogen sulfide gas, 
quantities strong enough to blister and dis- 
color the paint on many houses near the 
estuary. 

Amidst the ensuing uproar, the Maine 
Water Improvement Commission commis- 
sioned a $25,000 survey of the Presumpscot’s 
fragrant foulness. The resulting 1960 re- 
port from Camp, Dresser & McKee, Boston 
civil engineers, painted an awesome picture. 

Below Westbrook, the report said, “the bed 
of the river was covered with a layer of 
slime and mud varying in depth from a few 
inches to five feet. No signs of aquatic plant 
growth or fish life were to be noted. 

“Frequently the river is covered with a 
layer of foam which results in a rather un- 
sightly appearance... Numerous gas bub- 
bles are seen rising over the entire surface 
of the river and occasionally bottom deposits 
rise to float on the surface 

“The nuisance conditions in the Presump- 
scot River and estuary are caused primarily 
by the presence of organic matter in the 
wastes and sewage discharged to the river 
which is fed upon by bacteria in the water 
and bottom muds. The bacterial feeding 
process depletes the dissolved oxygen 
to such an extent that septic decomposition 
sets in with a liberation of gaseous byprod- 
ucts, including sulphurous gases. 

The river was tossing the tremendous 
waste disposal problems of a big industry 
and small city back into their laps. 

In the six years since this report, things 
have started to improve for the lower Pre- 
sumpscot, though perhaps not enough for 
the casual eye or nose to notice. 

As George Bennett, S. D. Warren's candid 
engineer director of stream improvement 
aptly puts it: We've come a long way since 
then, but we still have a long way to go.” 

S. D. Warren found that a major source 
of the organic matter in its mill wastes was 
in tiny wood fibers. This led to installation 
of filter screens which by 1964 were collect- 
ing 17 tons of fiber daily, and up to 37 tons 
of total fiber and clay particles. 

Also since 1960 the company’s papermak- 
ing methods have changed from the soda to 
the Kraft process, which with water reuse 
techniques has dropped the company’s daily 
wastewater discharge from 42 million gallons 
per day to between 27 and 30 million, 

The firm’s first true waste treatment fa- 
cility as such went into operation this year. 
It is a primary treatment plan based on a 
280-foot diameter three million gallon ca- 
pacity cylindrical concrete tank. 

With the five largest of the company's 13 
giant paper machines piping their wastewater 
into it, six million gallons a day, the huge 
clarifier works as a giant settling pond. 
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At its present rate, the clarifier is han- 
dling half the mill's process waste water 
(from actual papermaking) and it has a 
designed capacity for 20 million gallons a 
day. 

Whether secondary treatment of this water 
to reclaim its dissolved and remaining un- 
dissolved solids may be needed in the future 
will probably be determined by the Water 
Improvement Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the next Legislature for the lower 
Presumpscot's classification. 

Yet the company’s new primary treatment 
plant is a mixed blessing when it comes to 
operation. 

First there is the trouble of picking up the 
plant’s numerous waste outfalls by a system 
of interceptor pipes and pump stations. As 
this process proceeds, some wastes will have 
to be handled and treated separately from 
others if they are to be successfully re- 
claimed. 

The other headache, an awesome one where 
such high volume, around-the-clock produc- 
tion is involved, is what do you do with 
reclaimed wastes for which no use is readily 
apparent? You can’t continually buy land 
to dump or bury it on after the drying 
process. 

Then there’s the problem of the cost of 
such waste reclamation, $900,000 to date, an 
expense that must be met out of profits, not 
out of a surcharge on the product that would 
immediately lose sales to the competition. 

The rebelling Presumpscot has tossed S. D. 
Warren some real problems—and challenges. 
[From the Portland Sunday Telegram, July 

10, 1966] 
PORTLAND STUDIES VARIED DISPOSAL COMPLEX 
IDEA 


(By David C. Langzettel) 


Portland City Hall is working on a project 
for solving Portland’s garbage, trash and 
sewage problems with a single disposal com- 
plex that would be largely self-sufficient. 

It might even pay its own way some day, 
according to Public Works Director Thomas 
F. Griffin Jr., who came up with the idea as 
chairman of a waste disposal committee. 

It’s never been done before to Griffin’s 
knowledge. For that reason he's trying—so 
far without success—to get federal aid to 
build the $6.5 million complex and a demon- 
stration grant to help start its operation. 

The complex would handle all wastes, pro- 
duce power to run itself and also produce salt 
and slag byproducts worth more than $1 
million a year. 

The process also would turn out more than 
four million gallons of fresh water a day. 
For a city near Sebago Lake, making water 
is like shipping coals to Newcastle, Griffin 
concedes. But it has its use in the process. 

If all this sounds like a Rube Goldberg 

erpetual motion scheme, a few minutes of 
explanation from Griffin put a new light on 
it. 

Even if the complex as Griffin conceives it 
never has been built, all its parts haye. And 
they all work. 

“Putting this monster together—balancing 
the parts—isn’t going to be simple,” Griffin 
says. “But I’ve asked the Planning Board to 
start thinking about budgeting for it over 
the next few years. Perhaps we can get fed- 
eral aid later on.” 

Basically, Griffin's “monster” has three ele- 
ments: a sewage treatment plant and a big 
incinerator—as close together as possible— 
and a huge garbage grinder (“an oversized 
pig, if you will”) installed in a sewage pump- 
ing station. 

Theoretically, federal aid for each of these 
elements is available. And it seems obvious 
to City Hall that putting them together and 
gaining self-sufficiency will save money for 
Portland and the government. 

Yet simply because the elements are in- 
tegrated, Griffin says, individual federal de- 
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partments apparently take a dim view of 
the project and “so far they refuse to get 
involved in each others’ bailiwicks.” 

Briefly, elements of the process work to- 
gether this way: 

Garbage would be trucked to the pump 
station, ground and then injected into the 
sewer system with other wastes. 

Raw sewage, with the garbage in sus- 
pension in it, would flow to the treatment 
plant, where floating solids would be 
skimmed off and settled wastes scraped to- 
gether. This material would be conveyed by 
pipe to the incinerator to be dried and burned 
with trash and construction scrap. 

Griffin would use walls containing circulat- 
ing water to insulate the chamber. Heat 
from burning trash would turn some of this 
into steam to turn a turbine that would pro- 
vide the small amount of power needed to 
run the entire complex. 

Excess heat would be applied to salt water 
in stills, to produce the salt byproduct. 
Residue from burned materials (about 25 
per cent) would be reduced to slag that would 
be useful in road construction. 

The stills also would produce fresh water 
after removal of salt from the ocean water, 
which would go back to the treatment plant 
to dilute the effluent, or treated sewage, be- 
fore pumping into Portland Harbor. 

The only exhaust from the incinerator 
would be cleaned hot air. 

Griffin estimates the plant would produce 
50,000 to 100,000 tons of salta year. The city 
uses about 4,000 tons a year on roads. So the 
remainder, at $14 a ton, could bring in 
$1 million or more every year, he suggests. 

Griffin gives this cost breakdown on the 
complex; treatment plant, $3.5 million; in- 
cinerator, $2 million, and garbage grinding 
unit, $750,000. 

Using a $6 million round figure and assum- 
ing 50 per cent federal aid and 30 per cent 
state, Griffin estimates Portland’s share for 
the complex at $1.3 million. “Or you could 
call it the cost of two Bramhall Fire Sta- 
tions.” 

Of course, this isn't the complete cost of an 
integrated pollution control system. 

Portland has made a start on a treatment 
system by installing sewer interceptors 
along Marginal Way. And the city has built 
pump stations at Franklin and Riverside 
Streets. But another $16 million worth of 
interceptor sewerage would be needed to tie 
all city sewers into a plant. 

Here the city is up against the federal 
government’s chicken-or-the-egg proposi- 
tion: you can’t get federal aid for the inter- 
ceptors until you have a treatment plant. 
Hence, Griffin’s plan is being advanced now. 

“Wed simply have to start the treatment 
end of the operation in a small way with 
what interceptors we have, then apply for 
federal aid for the rest,” Griffin says. 

Griffin has several ideas for cost cutting. 
One is to charge an incinerator fee to other 
area communities, which would find it 
cheaper and more convenient than the 
dumping system they’re using now. 

Private trash collectors also could use the 
burner on a monthly fee basis. And even 
individuals with a trash overflow between 
collection days might use it for a small fee. 

Griffin also sees potential for similar oper- 
ations in other cities, especially those lack- 
ing a good fresh water supply. Even the 
federal government might benefit directly, 
he says. 

“For example, take Guantanamo Bay (the 
U.S. naval base in Cuba). They make their 
own water, I don’t know what they do with 
their salt—perhaps they waste it—or wheth- 
er they have an incinerator. But I think 
waste heat from burning trash could be used 
there.” 

Federal demonstration grants generally are 
approved for a project because it is unusual 
or unique and could serve as a model for 
other communities. 
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Griffin can’t understand why Portland's 
plan wouldn’t benefit others and save the 
federal government money to boot. 

The idea originated more than a year ago 
when City Manager Graham W. Watt named 
Griffin to head the committee studying the 
garbage disposal problem. It’s now collected 
and trucked to pig farms. The city has both 
wet and burning dumps for trash and pumps 
raw sewage into Portland Harbor. 

A Metcalf & Eddy engineering study indi- 
cated in 1959 that a treatment plant alone 
would cost about $5.3 million. And the com- 
mittee knew an incinerator would run at 
least $1.6 million. 

Griffin knew ground garbage had been 
handled by treatment plants. But a treat- 
ment plant for sewage alone was too expen- 
sive, he felt. 

His key cost-cutting idea was to combine 
processes so that sewage solids could be 
skimmed off and burned. This would reduce 
the treatment cost substantially and add 
only slightly to the incinerator bill. 

The committee settled on a peninsula site 
for the complex, “somewhere between Com- 
mercial Street and Marginal Way, probably 
at the old dump area or on the harbor side 
near India Street.” 

To build at the former site of the East 
End dump would involve only the cost of 
digging out settled trash. But this would 
be an unpopular move in some circles be- 
cause of recent recreation development on 
the Promenade, Griffin feels. On the other 
hand, the India Street site could be expen- 
sive to buy and develop. 

The garbage grinder could be at the Frank- 
lin Street pumping station or at either of 
two proposed pumping stations, near Com- 
merical and India Streets and near the dump. 

With these matters decided, Griffin drew 
up some sketches and a written proposal 
which was forwarded last September to U.S. 
Sen. EDMUND S. MUSKIE. 

The committee also filled out a so-called 
preliminary inquiry form for federal aid, 
which in itself indicated the going might get 
rough. 

The form originates with the Bureau of 
the Budget. But it also goes to each of the 
following departments for perusal: Housing 
and Urban Development, Agriculture, Farm- 
ers Home Administration, Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Commerce, Interior, and 
Economic Development Administration. 

The form was filed last December. So far 
city officials have had no reply. 

I'm not even sure what sort of reply 
we're supposed to get, one way or the other,” 
Griffin says. “But I understand that Sen. 
Musk is interested and doing what he can 
to stimulate some interest.” 

Even if the federal wheels do begin turn- 
ing, the city isn’t sure how much aid it could 
expect to get in view of Maine’s very small 
allocation for anti-pollution measures. 

The idea of issuing bonds to cover con- 
struction costs is intriguing to city officials, 
Griffin says, because the operation would be 
partly self-sufficient to begin with and could 
pay for itself after a time. 

[From the Portland Evening Express, June 
27, 1966] 
CLEAN WATER 


Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE speaks on few 
subjects with more authority or conviction 
than on the matter of air and water pollution. 

So the note of urgency in his message was 
not unusual when, in a recent speech in 
Maine, he expressed the hope that Maine 
would take advantage of a measure now 
making its way through the Senate. It is a 
$6 billion federal aid program. If approved, 
it would supply 50 per cent of the cost of a 
community pollution control program if the 
city would supply 20 per cent and the state 
the remaining 30 per cent. 

The Senator cited impressive statistics on 
the water needs of the nation in the coming 
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years and pointed out that Maine has a good 
supply of fresh water and that the state’s 
economy has benefited from it. 

“We must guard this resource. We must 
realize our potential. We must preserve our 
good water and clean up our soiled water,” 
he said. 

That has a good oratorical ring to it, to be 
sure. But it also has meat. Maine is deeply 
concerned about its economic development. 
The effort to attract industry deals with the 
complete need, quite properly, considering 
recreational, cultural, social and educational 
resources of a city or region. From the 
standpoint of employee contentment, that 
good supply of fresh water may also become 
increasingly important as well as for direct 
industrial use. 

It may well be that in another 10 or 15 
years, a good supply of fresh water may be 
more important than facilities for graduate 
study, a symphony orchestra or even the labor 
environment. 

The long range view in economic develop- 
ment suggests that Senator MUSKIE is not 
overemphasizing if he sounds urgent in tell- 
ing Maine to clean up its dirty streams and 
protect those water supplies still reasonably 
clean. 


{From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
July 1, 1966] 
Senator Muskie Is Forctna Concress To 
Enact ANTIPOLLUTION MEASURES 


There are times when it almost seems as 
if Democratic Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE is 
the only person who is pressing ahead power- 
fully on the anti-pollution front. 

This is, of course, not true—the sheer eco- 
nomic loss sustained through the dirtying 
of the nation’s water supplies is now well rec- 
ognized, he is recruiting new allies daily, 
and the American people increasingly will see 
efforts made toward the Senator’s goal of 
clean waters. 

But the magnitude of the task is ap- 
palling—figures like $40 and $50 billions are 
being tossed about—and there is so much to 
be done that billions can be spent before 
water pollution can even be checked. And 
this excludes, of course, the air pollution that 
plagues all of America’s larger cities. 

Yet under Senator Muskm's guidance, the 
tools are being shaped at Washington for the 
role the federal government must play in pol- 
lution abatement. Last year Congress ap- 
proved the Clean Waters Act establishing 
pollution abatement as a national policy. 
Recently the Senate Public Works Committee 
voted out, with powerful support in the Sen- 
ate at large, a bill for a six-year program, and 
$6 billions in money, to help the states and 
municipalities build sewage systems and 
waste treatment facilities. 

The bill combines some of the approach 
sought by the Johnson Administration, but 
chiefly this is the Senator's bill and is so 

at Washington. There is a million 
dollars for the study of estuary pollution, 

to mind the problem of Greater 
Portland's Presumpscot river. There is a 
larger program for demonstration projects in 
treating sewage. There is authority letting 
the government control oil discharges into 
the ocean from shore facilities as well as 
from ships. The former $1.2 million limit 
on federal grants for individual sewage- 
treatment projects is abolished, with Wash- 
= still contributing 30% of the total 


ees important feature of the bill deals with 
entire river basins, an objective of the ad- 
ministration bill. Under Musxre’s bill, plan- 
ning agencies would be set up and given 
three years to develop a plan, for both intra- 
state and interstate rivers. When a full- 
fledged plan is approved by the Interior De- 
partment, the federal contribution will be 
50%, with the state's share 30% and affected 
municipalities only 20%. This “sweetener” 
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should hasten entire river-basin anti-pollu- 
tion projects, under standards for cleanliness 
set forth in the bill. 

If Congress acts favorably, as we hope it 
will, we can get the anti-pollution show on 
the road, and then a great burden will fall 
upon the people of Maine, their city govern- 
ments and the legislature. The current pre- 
dicament of the town of Falmouth, where 
pollution is a pressing problem, typifies the 
expensive measures that must be taken in 
the foreseeable future. With federal and 
state aid, and the good work being done by 
the Water Improvement Commission, Maine 
is in a position to show the way to the other 
states, 


[From the Waterville Morning Sentinel, 
July 2, 1966] 


‘THERE'LL BE No CLAMBAKE 


Those shallow areas along the Maine coast 
that are known as clam flats have been 
plagued for some time by that residue of 
civilization, pollution. 

Latest to suffer are the productive flats in 
the Searsport and Stockton Springs area 
which were closed yesterday because of the 
high bacteria count that has resulted from 
the pollution of the coastal waters in the 
vicinity. 

An effort is now being made to see what 
can be done to restore the flats by elimi- 
nating the pollution or at least reducing it 
to acceptable levels. 

It now appears that the best hope of ac- 
complishing something is under a law passed 
by Congress at the behest of Senator Ep- 
MUND S. Musxre. Senator Mosxm has be- 
come the leading advocate in Congress of 
anti-pollution measures. 

Those of us who reside inland are inclined 
to think of pollution as primarily a river 
problem. 

It isn’t. These polluted rivers empty into 
the sea and where they empty they deposit 
their filth in such quantity that even the 
mighty ocean can't cope with it. And there 
is an increasing amount of direct pollution 
along our coast line. 

Certainly, one hopes that something can 
be done to correct the Searsport-Stockton 
Springs problem as quickly as possible. In 
the long range one hopes that something 
will be done to prevent other situations 
like it. 


[From the Lewiston Daily Sun, July 4, 1966] 
LANDMARK CASE IN THE MAKING 


The closing of valuable clam flats in Bel- 
fast, Searsport and Stockton Springs may 
result in a landmark court case, under a 
new federal law. This is the first time since 
such areas have been closed due to pollution 
that a law is on the books which may offer 
redress to the clam diggers whose livelihood 
is affected. 

Action to close the flats was taken after 
tests showed that the bacterial count was 
higher than allowed by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. As Sea and Shore Fisheries 
Commissioner Ronald W. Green explained 
at a public hearing, the state has no choice 
but to close areas where pollution surpasses 
the standards set by the agency. At the 
same public hearing, it was brought out that 
the offending pollution comes in part from 
communities along the Penobscot River and 
in part from poultry processing plants in 
Belfast. 

At the request of the commissioner, Gov. 
John H. Reed has written Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, whose department 
is charged with enforcing the law relating 
to pollution of tidal flats and waters, to see 
how it can be applied in Maine. 

The law, sponsored by Senator EDMUND S. 
Muskie of Maine, by the way, may allow the 
diggers to sue communities and corporations 
polluting the waters. Last year, the 65 dig- 
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gers involved conducted a $200,000 business 
on the clam flats which have been closed. 
In addition to possible redress in court, 
the federal law also may bring assistance in 
the way of federal technical studies and 
3 to restore the flats for commercial 


“it the Muskie law proves as effective as in- 
tended, pollution control will be given a 
big push, while those who are victimized by 
pollution will find needed assistance, 


{From the Portland Evening Express, 
July 6, 1966] 
FOULING Our Own NEST 


The Sunday Telegram is delivering a two 
part Sunday punch in a pair of articles on 
our pollution of our coast. 

This past Sunday the Telegram stated; 
“The neighboring cities of Portland, South 
Portland and Westbrook daily dump all their 
municipal sewage untreated into Casco Bay.” 

In odiferous addition to this filth disposal, 
says the Telegram feature, the cities add the 
industrial wastes of a major paper mill and 
the refuse from numerous fish and meat proc- 
essing plants along the waterfront. 

The result is that Casco Bay enjoys the 
worst possible water rating. 

These waters are filthy. 

So filthy that in the language of the Water 
Improvement Commission the waters of Cas- 
co Bay “shall be considered as primarily 
devoted to the disposal of sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes...” 

Beautiful Casco Bay gets the classification 
of D. 

And “D” stands for Dirty. 

“D” stands for Defilement. 

“D” stands for Desecration. 

“To dirty; to defile; to descrate” .. . this 
is how Webster's Dictionary defines “pollu- 
tion.” 

Portland’s polluted Back Bay is a giant 
open tidal sewer in the middle of the city. 

The stick for water filth 
doesn't go low enough to classify it. The 
Sunday Telegram states Back Bay can’t 
even stagger up high enough to reach a class 
D rating. 

These are remarks made in passing about 
Portland Harbor. The first of two Sunday 
Telegram articles reported on the whole 
coast. 

But this coming Sunday, the Telegram 
takes a close-up look at Portland, exclusively. 
Its spotlight will glare on the way we are 
fouling our own nest. 

Faced with these noisome facts, we hope 
the public outcry will be loud enough to 
trigger off a too long delayed cure. 

Maine’s Senator Musxre is the man lead- 
ing the fight in Washington to combat 
pollution. What better springboard than 
Maine's biggest city? 

[From the Waterville Morning Sentinel, 

July 7, 1966] 
THE TDR Won't CLEAN Ir Ur 

It is generally conceded, in the newspaper 
business, that a good many news stories, re- 
gardless of their significance, go unread dur- 
ing a three-day Fourth of July holiday. 
Most people are on the move, occupying 
themselves with other matters. 

But on Sunday our contemporary, the 
Sunday Telegram in Portland, published the 
first of two articles on maritime pollution, 
and we urge those who may have skipped 
lightly over it, or ignored it, to exhume the 
paper and read the article thoroughly, 

The staff writers’ research is thorough and 
well-documented, the story they reveal of 
the defilement of the Maine coast is shock- 
ing. 


The impact is all the more devastating 
when one remembers that Maine has a coast- 
line of more than 2,500 miles, and that a large 
proportion of the state’s great throng of 
summer visitors spend their time at resorts 
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and communities along the Atlantic shore- 
line. It is beautiful, it is largely uncrowded, 
but alas, much of it is badly polluted. 

All of us here in Maine know why. Scores 
of Maine rivers and streams, emptying into 
the sea, have been used as sewers from time 
immemorial. It used to be assumed that 
since the ocean was so vast, and the twice 
daily tides so powerful, that the salt water 
absorbed this enormous mess of industrial 
and human sewage. 

But with more than a hundred valuable 
clam flats closed to digging because of pol- 
lution, we now know that the tides leave 
a good deal to be desired as cleaning agents. 
This is an economic loss—the recent closing 
of clamming areas near Belfast recently 
shut down a $200,000 a year business—but 
the tourist industry will suffer far more if 
severe pollution reaches numerous beach 
resorts. Old Orchard Beach narrowly es- 
caped disaster not long ago, and the lesson 


learned there has been profitable to others. 


Yet there is much more to be done, with 
reference to the coast alone, and the state 
must be made ready to take advantage of in- 
creased federal aid, if Sen. Eomunp S. Mus- 
KIE can force his new clean waters“ bill to 
enactment. In relation to many other states, 
Maine is fortunate, but there is apathy and 
inertia to overcome, and the Telegram arti- 
cle will help mold public opinion in the right 
direction. 

{From the Portland Press Herald, 
July 8, 1966] 
TELEGRAM’s REVIEW OF POLLUTION OUTLINES 
PROBLEMS STATE FACES 


The Sunday Telegram, in a manner of 
speaking, is in the process of delivering a 
one-two punch on the issue of coastal pol- 
lution. 

Last Sunday its staff writers assembled a 
shocking exposure of pollution of the Maine 
coastline, naming the towns and cities that 
have recognized the problem, to do some- 
thing about it. For those who have acted, it 
must be admitted, it was not so much a mat- 
ter of conscience as one of economic neces- 
sity. 

Next Sunday the Telegram will reveal “A 
Portrait of Portland”, and residents of the 
area had better brace themselves for a dis- 
concerting and disagreeable picture. This is 
the most heavily populated and industrial- 
ized part of the state, and every day its com- 
munities are pouring a vast amount of in- 
dustrial and human sewage into Casco Bay. 

The worst conditions are found in Back 
Cove and Portland Harbor, and only last 
week the Board of Harbor Commissioners 
publicly assailed the filthy conditions al- 
lowed to exist adjacent to this “beautiful city 
by the sea.” 

Very little has been done because of the 
cost of sewage lines, pumping stations and 
treatment plants. Yet if Sen. EDMUND S. 
Musxte succeeds with his new bill aimed at 
more generous federal financial aid in pollu- 
tion abatement, Greater Portland must pre- 
pare to take advantage of it. It is ironic to 
see civic leaders boasting that more than $20 
millions will be spent on a new expressway, 
but ignore the befouling of Back Cove and 
the harbor. Perhaps the forthcoming Tele- 
gram article will change the present mood of 
apathy. 

[From the Portland Sunday Telegram, 

July 10, 1966] 


Gon’s SEPTIC TANK 


If the fish in Jake Day’s cartoon would 
take off those gas masks and write this edi- 
torial, we'd get a horrifying first-hand story 
of what it feels like to be polluted“— 
sewage dumped into Maine’s coastal waters. 

Today the feature section of the Telegram 
focuses on the problems of pollution in the 
Portland area. Last week the Telegram spot- 
lighted the problem along our entire coast. 
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The wholesale dumping of uncountable 
tons of human and industrial waste into the 
ocean clearly implies that Man treats the 
ocean as a septic tank provided by God. 

Thanks in large degree to the arduous work 
done in Washington by our own Senator 
Muskie, Man is now belatedly trying to cor- 
rect the situation. 

Wholesale dumping is an expensive mis- 
take to correct. Across the nation, in the 
rivers as well as along the coasts, it may cost 
billions of dollars to correct present pollution 
and to prevent future increased pollution. 

The first steps—faltering sometimes, over 
strong opposition always—have been taken. 
New homes bo: on the ocean can no 
longer use the cheapest way of getting rid 
of their waste—a rusty pipe to the sea. But 
“grandfather clauses,” with very long 
whiskers, permit high priced homes to act 
still in a pretty low-class way. 

Doctors tell us that swimming in sewage 
polluted waters has not to their knowledge 
caused death, or even desperate illness. 

We are inclined to attribute this good 
news more to the fact that swimmers get 
out of the way than to any kindly quality 
in the sewage. 

Without deaths and disease, the penalties 
of pollution may lack the drama which trig- 
gers public action. 

We all oppose pollution violently—right 
up to the point where its cure spells taxes. 
Right up to the point where preventing pollu- 
tion before it starts leads to the threat of 
a loss of immediate jobs. 

And so through positive nonaction the 
problems grow larger and the future cure 
grows more costly. 

Speaking of cost, it is a fact that pollu- 
tion in our rivers and along our coastline is 
costing and has been costing us millions of 
dollars in Maine. 

Pollution has closed clam flats and thrown 
men out of work. It is still doing this. 

Here we want to emphasize that every 
Maine clam which goes to market today is 
a fine, clean, pollution free clam. Sea and 
Shore Fisheries day after day check scien- 
tifically to ascertain there is no pollution in 
the beds being dug. Equally, Sea and Shore 
firmly closes beds where pollution threatens 
them. You can eat Maine clams and be 
wholly safe. 

Senator Musxie’s new Water Pollution 
Control Act and the Clean Rivers Restoration 
Act provides up to 30 per cent Federal grants 
for sewage treatment plants. It removes the 
old dollar limitations which discriminated 
against cities such as Portland. His commit- 
tee has approved a major expansion in re- 
search and development funds to work on 
problems of tidal estuaries, improved 
methods of waste treatment. Up to 50 per 
cent in Federal matching funds may soon be 
available for cleanup projects in river 
where the state agrees to put up 30 per cent 
of the project cost. 

Thus, a community in Maine would be 
able to upgrade its water quality and pay 
only 20 per cent of the cost. A fine invest- 
ment! 

The Muskie bill warrants the full support 
of Congress. Its cost—an estimated six bil- 
lion dollars over the next six years—is small 
compared with the benefits it will bring. 
And among those benefits will be the oppor- 
tunity for Maine to execute plans which 
Maine communities should get in readiness 
now. 

Local cost can be further reduced by Imag- 
inative design of combined sewage and waste 


city a profit, through the sale of byproducts 
from such a plant. 

A plant like this is by Thomas 
F. Griffin Jr., Portland's Director of Public 
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Works, and is reported in the news columns 
of today’s paper. 

In summary, we hope that the facts re- 
vealed in the current series of Telegram ar- 
ticles will stimulate every Maine town and 
city bordering the coast or bordering a river 
to put pollution at the top of the list of Town 
Business. And keep it there until positive 
action is taken. For support, information 
and advice, write to your Senator MUSKIE 
of Maine, Washingon, D.C. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I would 
like to add a few thoughts to the analy- 
sis and explanation of S. 2947 which has 
just been presented by the able junior 
Senator from Maine. 

My work with him on the Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution has 
given me a deep appreciation of his dedi- 
cation to the cause of pollution abate- 
ment. The fact that this important bill 
is before us today- reflects his under- 
standing of the nationwide urgency of 
the water pollution problem. 

In general this bill expands the Fed- 
eral Government’s effort to attack water 
pollution. It would help clean up rivers 
by providing for a basinwide approach. 
It offers more funds for hard-pressed 
large urban areas and a revolving loan 
fund to help communities with sewage 
projects. It adds to the water pollution 
research programs. 

Details of the bill have already been 
well explained by the junior Senator 
from Maine. I will not take time to re- 
peat them. 

What I would like to emphasize in 
our overall consideration of the water 
pollution problem is that effective action 
involves far more than money. 

It involves a greater public awareness 
of the stake which individual citizens 
have in water pollution abatement. And 
it involves cooperation by these citizens, 
private businessess, and all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

To put it simply, water pollution is 
everyone’s problem. If greater atten- 
tion is focused on steps to control it, if 
civic organizations and other groups can 
increase their efforts to explore ways to 
meet local problems, I believe that great 
progress man be made through voluntary 
action based on understanding of the 
situation. 

An example of spectacular achieve- 
ment in this area, to the benefit of all 
concerned, is found in the successful 
project to clean up the North Platte 
River in Wyoming. It involved coordi- 
nated efforts by Federal, State, and local 
governments, plus private industry and 
private citizens. 

In 1948 the U.S. Public Health Service 
reported that the 150-mile section from 
Casper, Wyo., to the Wyoming-Nebraska 
line was “so grossly polluted with human 


of the 
le for the return to health 
River. Early in 1955, 


men 
of the North Platte 
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Senator MILWARD Simpson, then Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, hired a sanitary engi- 
neer and told him he would back him to 
the fullest in a program to clear up the 
river. 

As a result of this Governor’s determi- 
nation, and the cooperative support be- 
hind his determination, the people of 
Wyoming are now enjoying their river. 
Bottomland has risen in value from $240 
an acre 10 years ago to $1,500 an acre 
now. Some of the companies which 
spent a great deal of money on pollu- 
tion control are discovering long-range 
benefits, financial and otherwise, which 
they had not expected. 

My point in mentioning this project is 
that is demonstrates what can be done 
when there is leadership, public under- 
standing, and broad cooperation by 
everyone concerned. 

It is the same combination which will 
produce results elsewhere in the country. 
The money we provide is important, but 
it is not the whole answer by any means. 

Since the Federal Government is ac- 
tive in encouraging pollution control, I 
think it is well to emphasize again that 
in assuming leadership the Federal Gov- 
ernment also assumes the responsibility 
for making sure that its own house is 
in order. 

I am reminded of this responsibility 
because of a situation in my own State 
of Delaware at Dover Air Force Base. 
Water pollution from the base has been 
a problem for many years. Funds have 
been provided to correct one source of 
pollution from the base, but a serious 
pollution problem remains. Under- 
standably there is not enough money to 
get everything done at once, but this 
matter of pollution is of such vital im- 
portance that we must be sure the Fed- 
eral Government lives up to its responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. President, I commend again the 
effiorts of the junior Senator from Maine 
and the other Senators who have con- 
tributed to improvements in S. 2947. It 
is a significant piece of legislation deal- 
ing with an urgent problem. I hope that 
it will be quickly approved. 

I thank my colleague for yielding me 
the time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware for his 
committee work and for his excellent 
statement. The Senator has been a 
strong right arm and has help make this 
subcommittee and committee effort a 
cooperative one. This cooperative effort 
has produced some excellent legislation. 

TRUTH IN WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
support in its entirely—I support 
strongly—the bill S. 2947 now before the 
Senate, which amends the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, strengthening, 
improving, and making it more effective. 

The Senate has reason to be thankful 
for the dedicated and intelligent leader- 
ship which the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre] has provided. The 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion has held full and comprehensive 
hearings. It has received evidence from 
representatives of government, labor, 
and industry, and from public-spirited 
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organizations. Twenty-seven Senators 
from both parties also presented state- 
ments to the subcommittee on the bill. 

In his opening statement, the junior 
Senator from Maine outlined the provi- 
sions of the bill, the programs authorized, 
and the new authorities that would be 
granted to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to insure truly ef- 
fective water pollution control policies. 

I have a particular interest in the bill, 
Mr. President. I have interest particu- 
larly in section 212, on page 30, starting 
at line 8. This section would authorize 
the Secretary of HEW, whenever he 
would have reason to believe that a per- 
son’s activities are resulting in “dis- 
charges causing or contributing to water 
pollution or whose activities may affect 


the quality of the waters involved,” to: 


require that person to file a report giv- 
ing full information on the extent of the 
pollution, its cause, and the steps needed 
to reduce it. 

This section would be important to the 
Secretary in his struggle to reduce the 
pollution of our Nation’s rivers and 
streams. All too often in the past it has 
been difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Secretary to obtain all the information 
he requires from private sources, as well 
as public. This section would give him 
the authority of law with which to ac- 
quire this information. 

This section would be helpful to Con- 
gress—for Congress has had as much 
difficulty as many administrative agen- 
cies have had in obtaining the full facts 
on the pollution of our environment. 
Congress has had difficulty in this re- 
gard not only from private industry but 
from Federal agencies as well. To show 
the importance of this matter, I call the 
attention of the Senate to one instance: 

As I pointed out in a speech on June 23 
of this year, several of the tributaries of 
the Colorado River during the late 1950's 
and the early 1960’s received substantial 
unwarranted amounts of radioactive 
contaminants from uranium mill pilings, 
the refuse of uranium mining processes. 
The uranium mills had been in operation 
since 1945. Reports of varying accuracy 
and detail of this contamination have 
been current for several years. And yet 
not until the report by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration was 
released in March of 1966 did we have a 
comprehensive survey of the extent of 
the hazard, the efforts which have been 
made to bring about its abatement, and 
the further efforts which will be neces- 
sary. 

Even with this report, it was not until 
this subcommittee began its hearings on 
the bill that we received the full appall- 
ing facts on the extent of the contami- 
nation in years past. 

Only in these hearings did we learn 
that algae in the San Miguel River at 
one time contained levels of radiation 
800 times the natural level. Only then 
did we find out that these rivers at one 
time contained fish 98 times more radio- 
active than they should have been. Only 
then did we learn of water so radioactive 
that persons drinking it would have re- 
ceived levels of radiation exceeding those 
considered acceptable by the Federal 
Radiation Council. 
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For 20 years, uranium mines and mills 
have been operating in the Colorado 
River basin. 

We have no reason to doubt that ura- 
nium waste products have been contami- 
nating the river all this time. 

Geiger counters and the other radia- 
tion monitoring devices have been avail- 
able all these 20 years. 

Presumably, the privately owned mills 
have been equipped with these devices. 

Presumably, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its personnel have been like- 
wise equipped. 

Presumably, both have known of this 
contamination. They have known of the 
potential hazards they were causing. 
They have known of the hazard even as 
they were creating it. 

And because of the complex and com- 
plicated terminology which must be used 
in discussing these matters, it has been 
possible to hoodwink Congress and the 
American people. 

Because the Secretary of HEW and the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration have lacked the authority to 
require the presentation of full informa- 
tion, it has been possible to deceive the 
people by giving them only half the facts 
and by presenting the facts in a manner 
calculated to confuse. 

I do not level a blanket accusation of 
hoodwinkery and deception. I only say 
that there have been such cases of this 
in the past, and I am pleased to say that 
the chances of such cases happening in 
the future would be considerably reduced 
by passage of the proposed legislation 
ma by section 212 of the bill in partic- 

ar. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the jun- 
ior Senator from Maine and the other 
members of his subcommittee for an ex- 
cellent and important piece of legislation. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], who is one of the sponsors of 
the pending legislation, for his excellent 
statement. 

The Senator from Alaska has been a 
longstanding supporter of legislation in 
this field, It has been a pleasure and a 
privilege to work with him, not only with 
respect to water pollution, but other 
conservation issues in which we have a 
mutual interest. 

I particularly appreciate that portion 
of the Senator’s statement dealing with 
uranium mill tailings piles on the Colo- 
rado River. I think it is important that 
we focus attention on this problem, 
which need not be a serious one, but one 
which we contend has been rather care- 
lessly neglected by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

I appreciate the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am grateful for 
these words from the Senator from 
Maine. I believe he is making a great 
contribution to the welfare of this Na- 
tion in bringing the bill to the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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a clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Maine {Mr. Muskel is as follows: 

In page 27, line 10, after the word “finance” 
delete the word “its” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “the local”. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this is 
a technical amendment which is designed 
to effectuate the intent of the commit- 
tee. It pertains to section 209 of is 
bill which provides the loan program to 
assist those communities in depressed 
areas when the States do not contribute 
to the cost of municipal treatment works. 

The language of the bill, as it appears 
before us, creates some confusion, or at 
least some ambiguity, as to whether such 
funds will be available to States to cover 
their portion of the cost of the project. 
It was the intent of the committee that 
the loan program be available only to 
cover the local share of the cost of the 
project. The proposed amendment 
would accomplish that result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maine 
LMr. MUSKIE]. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum eall be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 642 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 642 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 23, line 24, insert “(a)” immedi- 
ately after “Sec. 204.” 

On page 24, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 7 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: ‘including the 
training of personnel of public agencies.’.” 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the dis- 
tinguished Senator in charge of the bill, 
but thought I might make a brief expla- 
nation. It will be noted that my amend- 
ment would make funds available to 
States and interstate agencies for the 
training of personnel of public agencies 
in the prevention and control of water 
pollution and would include employees of 
municipalities. I believe it would be 
helpful to read section 7(a) of the pres- 
ent act: 

Sec. 7. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year to and incl the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, $3,000,000, [and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $5,000,000] for 
each succeeding fiscal year to and including 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,- 
000, and for each succeeding fiscal year to 
and including the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, $10,000,000 for grants to States and 
to interstate agencies to assist them in meet- 
ing the costs of establishing and maintain- 
ing adequate measures for the prevention 
and control of water pollution. 


Mr. President, if my amendment is 
adopted, it would add these words, in- 
cluding the training of personnel of pub- 
lic agencies.“ 

I would like to point out that section 
5(a) of the act authorizes the Secretary 
to provide training in technical matters 
relating to the causes, prevention, and 
control of water pollution in the conduct 
and coordination of research, investiga- 
tions, experiments, and studies in this 
field. 

It is my belief that there is an addi- 
tional need to train individuals employed 
in water pollution control and abatement 
programs at the State, county, and mu- 
nicipal level. Thus, where funds are 
now authorized for the training of per- 
sonnel in technical matters the thrust 
of my amendment is to authorize funds 
to State, county, and municipal agencies 
and interstate agencies so that these 
agencies may train the additional per- 
sonnel required to operate the water pol- 
lution and control facilities to be financed 
under this bill. 

From my talks with officials and pub- 
licly interested citizens in my own State 
of Kentucky and individuals of other 
States who have undertaken programs 
to provide for controls and abatement of 
water pollution, I know that there exists 
a great need for trained personnel. Con- 
gress will not achieve its purpose by au- 
thorizing increasingly large sums to the 
States, municipalities, and other agen- 
cies in the form of grants for the con- 
struction of treatment works where there 
are not adequately trained personnel to 
operate these facilities. 

One of the projects of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has been to assist in this great 
task of water pollution control, and the 
junior chamber of commerce has found 
that there is a need for the training of 
personnel to man these facilities. 

I am happy to note that in my own 
State the Kentucky Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has shown leadership in this 
field by embarking on a statewide pro- 
gram to bring to the attention of the 
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public the need for new and more effec- 
tive facilities to control and abate pollu- 
tion and the necessity of securing skilled 
personnel to operate these facilities. 

I would therefore appreciate it very 
much if the distinguished Senator in 
charge of the bill would comment on my 
amendment, and I hope would agree to 
its acceptance. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky and 
have given his amendment by unquali- 
fied support. A number of witnesses, in 
the course of the hearings, testified to 
the need for the increased availability 
of engineering, scientific, and technical 
manpower to operate pollution control 
facilities. ‘The general indication was 
that existing programs are suffering 
from a shortage of manpower and that 
an expanded program would be needed. 
This expanded program will require a 
greatly increased Federal commitment 
to training. 

It might be useful to have printed in 
the Recorp some information received 
from the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration which indicates 
a wholly insufficient training grant pro- 
gram. especially when related to person- 
nel demands as indicated in the testi- 
mony. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
information from the Water Pollution 
Control Administration indicating the 
amount of money now devoted to train- 
ing grant programs printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Appropriations for the training grant pro- 
gram for FY 1965, 1966 and 1967 are as 
follows: 1965, $2,617,000; 1966, $3,210,000; 
1987, $3,543,000 (est.) 

There are three different training grant 
programs. The largest is the grants to in- 
stitutions, $2 million in 1965. There are 57 
grants for 42 institutions in 32 states 
from $20 thousand to $50 thousand, and 
aiding approximately 291 students. 

The second training grant program is for 
fellowships to individuals, scientific and 
engineering students. Total allocation of 
this program in 1965 was $700 thousand to 51 
institutions in 28 states resulting in 101 
graduate level fellowships. 

The only other training grant program is 
for the Water and Sewage Operators Training 
School in Neosho, Missouri. The FWPCA 
provides partial support to the school which 
in 1965 amounted to $40 thousand. This is 
the only full time plant operator training 
school in the United States. 

The course covers a period of 32 weeks and 
in 1965 enrolled approximately 250 potential 
new plant operators. 

Finally, the FWPCA provides courses in 
water pollution control at the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering School. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wholly 
endorse the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. Indeed, it may be nec- 
essary to do more in the years ahead in 
this field in order to give these facilities 
which would be built under the pending 
legislation effective maintenance and 
operation. 

Mr. COOPER. I think so. I think 
it will be necessary to make more funds 
available in the future, but at least this 
is a start. I thank the Senator from 
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Maine for his endorsement of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 


PROTECT OUR RESOURCES, COMBAT POLLUTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a cosponsor of S. 2947, I urge passage 
of this bill to improve the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. The bill 
would provide for more needed research, 
extended and improved planning, in- 
creased construction, and more effective 
enforcement in water pollution control. 

The inspired efforts of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musxrel, have been outstanding 
and his leadership on this legislation is 
a step forward in the vital area of water 
pollution control. 

Water pollution is one of the gravest 
threats to our national welfare. The 
problem of water pollution is now and 
will be in the future an important aspect 
in this Nation’s health, welfare, and 
economic growth. We must take the 
necessary steps today to insure our coun- 
try’s rising needs for this precious prod- 
uct of nature. There is much water to- 
day but we must realize that the supply 
is not infinite and in order to serve all 
of our purposes, water pollution control 
must be properly managed. 

The problem of water pollution is awe- 
some. Expenditures for the treatment 
of industrial wastes are tremendous. To 
give some idea of the size of this prob- 
lem, the industrial organic waste in 1970 
is estimated to be equivalent to the raw 
sewage of a population of 210 million. 

Another major problem in water pol- 
lution control is that of sewer runoff sys- 
tems, not only for sanitation purposes 
but also for storm runoff control. This 
problem confronts 1,900 communities 
affecting nearly 40 million people with 
an estimated cost of $8 billion. 

These figures on pollution of our fresh 
water supplies are appalling. Such in- 
sidious elements as chemical wastes, 
radioactive wastes, even recreational 
facilities such as motorboats with their 
fumes and oils contribute to the destruc- 
tion of our fresh water areas. 

Mr. President, I read an article re- 
cently that penguins captured in the 
Antarctic, which are nonmigratory and 
never leave their area, were found to 
have DDT in them. This DDT is washed 
down from the fresh water rivers and also 
through the ocean currents and contam- 
inates the fish which are caught there. 

Mr. President, this is a nationwide 

problem. I daresay that not a State or 
a community is free from the menace of 
water pollution. In my own State of 
Texas we are faced with many difficult 
cases. 
The water in the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel poses a danger to health and creates 
a fire hazard at the same time. A Texas 
newspaper notes: 

To fall into this oily mess is to court death, 
while its fumes endanger the health of those 
who live and work along its banks. Fire pre- 
vention authorities worry daily that care- 
lessness may ignite some of the volatile chem- 
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icals, setting off a chain of fires and explo- 
sions that could cause astronomical losses. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the July 3, 1966, Dallas Morn- 
ing News, entitled “Fabulous, But 
Filthy,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Houston Ship Channel carries two true 
descriptions. One is that of a “fabulous 50 
miles.” The other is “probably one of the 
worst problems in water pollution anywhere 
in the country.” Still another, unfor- 
tunately, might be added: A fire hazard that 
could cause a worse explosion than that at 
Texas City. 

This mixture illustrates the dangers man 
can create as he builds. The great industries 
along Houston’s waterway represent an in- 
vestment of more than 2.5 billion dollars. 
Ships from all over the globe come and de- 
part loaded with raw materials and finished 
products. 

Largely because of water traffic, Houston 
has become one of the great cities of the 
world, as well as Texas’ largest. 

But the Texas Water Pollution Board, 
joined by the Harris County attorney's office, 
is battling to stop the nauseous contamina- 
tion that tarnishes the economically golden 
hue of this channel. 

Houstonians say that to fall into this oily 
mess is to court death, while its fumes en- 
danger the health of those who live and work 
along its banks. 

Fire prevention authorities worry daily 


that carelessness may ignite some of the yol- 


atile chemicals, setting off a chain of fires 
and explosions that could cause astronomi- 
cal losses. 

It is encouraging to see more action being 
taken on the problem there Farther and 
faster steps are needed. Some system of inter- 
governmental cooperation will be necessary, 
probably, because too many units of govern- 
ment are working independently, if at all, to 
curtail these hazards. 

Neither those along the Houston Ship 
Channel nor Texans as a whole can afford not 
to eliminate the dangers. Furthermore, 
North Texas and other areas where the prob- 
lem is not yet so critical must learn from 
South Texans’ experience. An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, in pollu- 
tion and fire hazards as in other things. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in Texas also, there are almost 30,000 
people living in communities that are 
discharging untreated sewage. To cor- 
rect this grave situation would incur an 
approximate cost of over $1 million. 

Over 174 communities affecting more 
than 2 million people in Texas have in- 
adequately treated sewage. And many 
other communities in Texas have no 
sewers at all and are potential health 
hazards. 

Another major problem of pollution 
in my home State is pollution from oil 
wells. Through the work of such groups 
as the railroad commission, pollution 
control is being advanced. But much 
more is needed to be done, and this 
present legislation will assist in these 
water pollution control efforts. 

Water pollution is expensive, not only 
for the individual and the businessman 
but for the community and the Nation. 
There is no escape from such an eco- 
nomic loss of our most valuable natural 
resource. The price of pollution is spread 
throughout the society by reduced avail- 
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ability of water and restricted growth of 
the economy. 

Pollution control measures ease ad- 
verse conditions and produce innumer- 
able benefits through improved waters. 
One cannot immediately measure these 
benefits in dollar-and-cents figures, for 
the gain from recreation, health, scenic 
improvements, and the future utility of 
water resources cannot possibly be tal- 
lied. 

Water pollution is a national problem; 
therefore, action should be taken on all 
levels—local, State, and national. 

Water is a precious national re- 
source. Ever-inereasing industrializa- 
tion and population growth will make 
great demands for it in the future, push- 
ing our supply to its limit. We must not 
remain blind to the problem until it is 
too late to do anything about it. 

We must take action now to provide 
a plentiful supply of usable water for 
future generations. 

This legislation will aid in the further- 
ance of water pollution control by im- 
proving and increasing the effectiveness 
of the programs of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. It would raise 
the authorization for extended grant and 
contract authority for research purposes, 
and would also further support incen- 
tive pollution control programs. 

S. 2947 proposes an expansion of con- 
struction grants, with a 5-year extension 
through 1972 along with increased ap- 
propriations. This bill calls for a 1,000 
percent increase in the construction pro- 
gram set out by the Water Quality Act 
of 1965 in the next 5 years, from $150 
million for fiscal 1967 to $1,500 million 
in 1972. 

I hope that this valuable legislation 
will be favorably acted upon by my col- 
leagues, for this bill contains the tools 
for benefits essential to the whole Nation. 

More than anyone else, tribute should 
be paid to the Senator from Maine, who 
has worked so long to bring about this 
legislation. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator for 
his continued support in this field and 
for his kind comments about me. We 
could not have gone as far as we have 
without the support of the Senator from 
Texas, who, although he is not a member 
of the committee, has given us the benefit 
of his help. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, it gives me great pleasure to 
speak today in support of S. 2947, which 
I was pleased to cosponsor. This bill 
represents the work of many able hends. 
It unmistakably bears the imprint of 
the eminent junior Senator from Maine, 
Senator MUSKIE, who, as chairman of the 
Water Pollution Subcommittee, has ably 
led the Senate in the fight to clean our 
waters. It incorporates President John- 
son’s imaginative proposal for a clean 
river restoration program. And it re- 
flects, as well, the efforts of the almost 
30 Members of the Senate from both 
parties who have spoken out in this ses- 
sion in support of a broadened Federal 
commitment to water pollution control 
and abatement. 

Finally, Mr. President, I consider it 
fitting to observe that this legislation 
marks the culmination of the leadership 
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efforts over a period of many years of 
the former chairman of the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee, the late Senator 
Pat McNamara, of Michigan, who cre- 
ated the Air and Water Pollution Sub- 
committee over 3 years ago. It was 
Senator McNamara who recognized that 
this Nation can no longer afford the 
widespread illusion that our water sup- 
plies are drawn from a limitless source. 
And it was Senator McNamara who reso- 
lutely defined as our responsibilities to 
“take whatever steps are necessary to de- 
velop, conserve, and protect our water 
resources in order to meet the Nation’s 
soaring needs for this precious product.” 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day marks a significant advance toward 
the fulfillment of those responsibilities. 
It is the most comprehensive piece of 
water control legislation ever to come 
before the Senate. It not only extends 
and broadens existing law and authorizes 
a commitment of Federal resources on a 
level of unparalleled but necessary mag- 
nitude, it also focuses on other aspects 
of pollution, such as those caused by the 
dischage of oil and the neglect of our 
estuaries, and it attempts to come to 
grips with the need for greater efforts in 
the area of research and experimenta- 
tion, for greater knowledge about the 
impact and costs of pollution, and for 
more skilled personnel to carry out our 
expanded programs of water pollution 
control and abatement. 

I would like to comment in detail 
about several aspects of this legislation. 

As a Senator from a State where the 
problems of water pollution are immense 
and urgent, I am heartened by the real- 
istic, no-nonsense approach which the 
committee has taken in authorizing 
funds to meet the existing backlog for 
the construction of waste treatment fa- 
cilities. 

Since 1957, Federal assistance of al- 
most $700 million has been given to some 
62,000 pollution control projects, but this 
level of assistance provides only a frac- 
tion of the resources which will be re- 
quired to undo the damage which our 
past neglect has caused. 

Consider the magnitude of need just 
in my own State of Massachusetts. 

Twenty-eight Massachusetts towns are 
involved in the pollution of the Merri- 
mack. It is estimated that it will cost 
$80 million for these towns to construct 
the treatment plants necessary to clean 
this river. 

Twenty-six Massachusetts towns are 
involved in the pollution of the Connecti- 
cut River. It is estimated that it will cost 
$20 million for these towns to build the 
necessary projects. 

Thirteen Massachusetts towns are in- 
volved in the pollution of the Blackstone 
River. It is estimated unofficially that 
it will cost $35 million for these towns to 
construct pollution abatement facilities. 

And the estimated total cost of clean- 
ing all of Massachusetts waters is placed 
at a minimum of $300 million. This 
enormous investment is required not to 
achieve some theoretical standard of 
water purity but merely to establish 
minimum standards for waters which are 
presently suitable only for the transpor- 
tation of sewage and industrial waste. 
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The problem of water pollution in 
Massachusetts is perhaps more serious 
than in some States, but the national 
needs are of the same order of magni- 
tude. One estimate places the costs of 
secondary waste treatment facilities for 
the Nation by 1975 at 20 billions of dol- 
lars and the committee observes that the 
total cost of pollution control could well 
exceed $100 billion. 

It is clear that the local communities 
faced with these requirements lack the 
resources to construct the facilities solely 
by themselves. We must therefore 
greatly increase the scale of our Federal 
support and we must provide maximum 
incentives to the States and local com- 
munities to join together in a concerted 
effort to abate pollution. 

That is why I am so delighted with 
the provisions of this bill which would 
authorize a total of $6 billion in appro- 
priations through fiscal year 1972, elim- 
inate the existing dollar-ceiling limita- 
tions on individual projects grants, and 
provide a 30-percent grant for every 
project regardless of cost. On the basis 
of the allocation formulas established 
under this legislation, Massachusetts 
could be eligible over the next 6 years for 
some $160 million in Federal assistance. 
When you compare this figure with the 
some $3 million in Federal assistance 
that Massachusetts received this past 
year, one can appreciate the difference 
that this greatly expanded program of 
Federal assistance can make to the wag- 
ing and winning of our war on pollution. 

At the same time, Mr. President, this 
bill recognizes that simply making more 
Federal money available and removing 
dollar ceilings will not be enough. When 
I testified before the Water Pollution 
Subcommittee on my bill, S. 2857, I 
pointed out that S. 2947 and my bill ar- 
rived at many of the same conclusions. 
I stressed, however, the need for mecha- 
nisms to insure maximum participation 
by the States in support of municipal 
pollution abatement projects. I also 
pointed out the necessity for making an 
effort to allocate Federal funds more on 
the basis of need rather than solely on 
the basis of traditional formula. 

I am pleased that the committee bill 
incorporates the President’s clean rivers 
restoration program in a form designed 
to encourage greater participation by the 
States under the bill, once a river basin 
planning agency is designated, water 
quality standards are established, and 
the State meets 30 percent of the proj- 
ect costs, the Federal Government may 
provide up to 50 percent of the project 
cost. The additional 20 percent Federal 
assistance is exactly the kind of incen- 
tive that I have urged we offer the States 
to encourage them to develop State as- 
sistance programs. 

Considering the difficulties that com- 
munities such as Lowell and Haverhill 
on the Merrimack River in my own 
State of Massachusetts have in financing 
construction of treatment plants, this 
provision of the bill, which could cut the 
local burden to 20 percent of the project 
cost, could make a tremendous difference 
to communities which are anxious to 
combat pollution but lack the resources 
to translate intentions into action. 
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I remain convinced that we must con- 
tinue to work toward allocating our Fed- 
eral assistance more on the basis of need 
and I would like to ask the eminent 
Senator from Maine about the future in 
this regard. Under this legislation will 
the States who have the greatest needs 
and who are willing to do their share in 
matching Federal grants for pollution 
control receive adequate grants to meet 
these needs? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
that, under the bill as it is now written, 
the Federal share would be increased to 
30 percent of the total project cost, 
whether or not the States make a con- 
tribution to that cost. If the States make 
no effort—and 42 States do not now make 
an effort—local communities would have 
to bear 70 percent of the cost. 

Under the clean rivers restoration title 
of the bill, if the States meet certain 
conditions and contribute 30 percent of 
the project cost, then the Federal share 
would go to 50 percent, leaving the local 
share at 20 percent. We think that would 
be a realistic sharing of the burden. 

I do not know why the States have not 
responded to this challenge. The basic 
act under which our programs are now 
operating is based on the assumption 
that the primary responsibility rests with 
the States. The States have asserted 
their primary responsibility. And yet 
only eight of them, up to this point, make 
any financial contribution to the cost of 
sewage treatment projects. 

In order to encourage necessary State 
participation in the grant program we 
have tried to provide additional incen- 
tives in this bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Is 
the Senator from Maine satisfied that, 
if the States are willing to meet their re- 
sponsibilities and the local communities 
theirs, the funds authorized in this bill 
are sufficient to meet the demands which 
would be placed upon them in those areas 
in which there is the greatest need? 

Mr. MUSKIE. It is our estimate that 
the funds provided through 1972 will be 
adequate to provide primary and sec- 
ondary treatment for 80 percent of the 
population of the country. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
And the Senator is satisfied that if the 
States and the local communities are re- 
sponsive in working out programs to meet 
their critical needs, sufficient funds will 
be made available so that those commu- 
nities and those States which have sig- 
nificant pollution control problems and 
are really in desperate need can meet 
their obligations? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. Now, there are 
two areas of the problem that are not 
touched by this bill. One is the separa- 
tion of storm and sanitary sewers for 
which Congress authorized a demonstra- 
tion grant program last year. The sec- 
ond is the problem of industrial waste, 
for which Congress has not yet provided. 
Sufficient assistance for industry is not 
yet available. 

With those two exceptions, my answer 
to the Senator is in the affirmative. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts, while the 
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Senator from Maine is here, permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
have a brief amendment and a brief com- 
ment on it; then I shall be delighted to 
yield the floor. So with the Senator’s 
indulgence, if we can proceed in that way 
I would appreciate it. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, there are several provisions of 
this legislation which cover new ground 
and are vital to a comprehensive pro- 
gram of pollution abatement and control. 
The first of these amends the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act of 1924 to make it unlawful to 
discharge oil from vessels, shore instal- 
lations, or terminal facilities into inland 
or coastal waters. 

My own State of Massachusetts has 
been constantly plagued by the problem 
of oil pollution. For example, in the 
spring of 1965 oil spilled off the Massa- 
chusetts coast in the area of Fall River 
covered the shoreline and the entire 
shellfish area. Only in recent months 
has the shellfish area started to clear. 

During the same spring, oil spillage oc- 
curred in the Charles River, a river bor- 
dered by historic and cultural land- 
marks. The picturesque shoreline was 
coated with a layer of black sludge, all 
the way from Watertown to the ocean. 
Indeed there are waterways in our State 
such as the waters of the Mystic River 
and the wharf areas of Boston Harbor, 
that are continually polluted with oil. 
These are examples of what has become 
a national problem. I am hopeful that 
the stiff penalties for discharging oil 
provided for in the bill will do much to 
ameliorate this abuse of our Nation’s 
waters. 

I am also happy to see that S. 2947 
provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior make a study of the costs of car- 
rying out the provisions of this act, and 
a comprehensive survey of the costs and 
problems of national water pollution con- 
trol. At the present moment, we can- 
not foresee the specific results of the 
passage of S. 2947. We know that the 
bill is a great step forward in pollution 
control and abatement. But to keep up 
with the advances that will be made as a 
result of this legislation, to expand our 
knowledge and our skill in coping with 
pollution, it is essential that a study be 
made of our progress in water pollution 
control. 

Finally, I note the provision for a com- 
prehensive study of the effects of pollu- 
tion, including sedimentation, in the es- 
tuaries and estuarine zones of the United 
States. 

The estuarine zones of our Nation are 
essential for the purposes of commercial 
and sport fishing, for recreation, and for 
camping and hunting. Yet until now, 
they have been virtually neglected. It 
was with this in mind that I recently 
proposed a bill to provide for a nation- 
wide study by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to identify the estuarine areas 
which should be protected from further 
deterioration caused by population pres- 
sures and water pollution. 

Consequently, I consider this provision 
of S. 2947 a very important contribution 
to this legislation. 
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Before I conclude my remarks, Mr. 
a dent, I shall offer an amendment to 
. 2947. 


On April 11, 1966, I received a letter 
from Dr. N. Bruce Hanes, director of en- 
vironmental engineers, Tufts University. 
Dr. Hanes drew my attention to the se- 
vere shortage of trained personnel 
trained in the essential skills of water 
treatment and sewage control. He em- 
phasized that fellowships are made to 
students on the graduate level, but not 
in sufficient number on the undergradu- 
ate level, where such fellowships or 
scholarships would offer incentives to 
students to begin studying techniques of 
water pollution and sewage control in 
the first years of college rather than 
later in graduate school. 

He pointed out that unless action were 
taken, full implementation of our grow- 
ing water pollution programs might be 
thwarted by a lack of skilled manpower. 

I then wrote to the Secretaries of the 
Interior, Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment inquiring into this problem and 
suggesting that consideration be given to 
convening a national manpower confer- 
ence to explore the question. Their re- 
plies indicated that the problem of 
shortages of skilled personnel was mani- 
fest, but yet to be confronted. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of that correspondence be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE oF ENGINEERING, 
Medford, Mass., April 11, 1966. 
Att.: Miss Barbard Souliotis. 
The Honorable Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Senator of Massachusetts, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I am writing this 
letter to express my grave concern of the 
success of the extensive Federal programs in 
the field of water pollution which were en- 
larged and initiated by Legislation in 1965, 
and the new programs that are being con- 
sidered this year. 

I feel that many funds have been chan- 
neled into this critical problem area without 
consideration of where the trained personnel 
will come from to carry these programs to a 
successful completion. I anticipate that the 
country will soon find itself in the position 
of New York State where 1.7 billion dollars 
have been made available through a bond is- 
sue and Federal funds to clean up the pol- 
lutional problems in the next seven years; 
however, they now find that they do not have 
the trained personnel to do the job nor can 
they find them. I am expressing this opin- 
jon as a young engineer who has been con- 
cerned with education in the field of water 
pollution for nine years and as the Director 
of Tufts University Environmental Engineer- 
ing Program. 

For example, last year the 89th Congress 
passed several laws which will make available 
millions of additional dollars to attack the 
broad problem of water pollution on several 
fronts. The major bill was the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-238) which provided 
an additional $50,000,000 a year of matching 
funds for the construction of sewage treat- 
ment plants. It also provided $20,000,000 
per year of matching funds for the purpose 
of assisting in the development of new or 
improved methods of controlling storm sew- 
age. In addition to the Water Quality Act of 
1965, the following bills were enacted which 
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contain provisions regarding water supply 
and pollution control: 

PL. 89-117: $200,000,000 per year of 
matching funds for the financing of basic 
public water facilities; 

P.L. 89-136: $500,000,000 per year of 
matching funds for the construction, expan- 
sion or improvement of public works facilities 
in redevelopment areas; 

P.L. 89-4: $6,000,000 per year of funds for 
the construction of sewage treatment works 
in communities in the Appalachian region; 

P.L. 89-240: $50,000,000 per year of match- 
ing funds to finance, among other things, the 
treatment or disposal of waste in rural areas. 

In addition, The Water Resources Planning 
Act of 1965 is designed to “meet the rapidly 
expanding demands for water throughout 
the nation +*+”, This Act establishes a 
water resources council and river basin com- 
missions and makes provision for financial 
assistance to the states to increase their par- 
ticipation in water resources planning. The 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act of 1965 
provides for the consideration, in the plan- 
ning of federal water projects, of the pos- 
sibilities for outdoor recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement. Provisions relating to 
water are also contained in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1965 and in Public Law 89-42 
which authorizes $944 million for flood con- 
trol and navigation improvement projects in 
thirteen river basins over the next two years. 

According to the publication “Federal 
Water Resources Research Program for fiscal 
year 1966” the Federal Government budgeted 
a total of $1.8 billion dollars for water re- 
sources development for fiscal year 1966. Of 
these funds, only $9.7 million dollars were di- 
rectly earmarked for manpower education. 
The Department of Interior administers $6.4 
million dollars of these funds under P.L. 88- 
879 which authorizes the establishment of 
specific research studies at designated uni- 
versities. It is questionable whether these 
funds should be strictly considered educa- 
tional funds rather than research funds since 
they support faculty, research personnel, and 
graduate students who participate in research 
while pursuing course work at the same time. 
The balance of the educational funds ($3.2 
million) are administrated by the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
(FWPCA) and provide direct support for 
graduate students. These funds provide 
training grants to universities and individ- 
ual fellowships on the basis of merit which 
permits students to pursue full time aca- 
demic programs. The educational effort by 
the FWPCA was increased from $2.6 million 
in fiscal year 1965 to $3.2 million in fiscal year 
1966. Even with this increase the educa- 
tional output of trained men has lost ground 
this year in comparison to the number of jobs 
that are now available. As a result, of the 
greatly increased Federal funds that have 
been made available as outlined to combat 
pollution, hardly a day passes that requests 
for trained students in this area are received 
at Tufts from the Federal, State, and local 
level. We now find it possible to fill only a 
small fraction of these requests. This fail- 
ure is a result of inadequate funds for gradu- 
ate training combined with the necessity of 
many of our graduates to serve the country 
in the armed forces. 

Next year this critical situation will be- 
come worse. President Johnson sent to Con- 
gress on February 23 a comprehensive mes- 
sage on pollution entitled “Preserving Our 
Heritage”. In this message, he made eight 
badly needed specific proposals as follows: 

1. A Clean River Demonstration Program 
which would “clean and preserve entire river 
basins from their source to their mouths.” 
The four requirements included (a) adoption 
of appropirate water quality standards for 
entire basins, (b) development of long-range 
comprehensive and practical plans to achieve 
and preserve those standards by the states 
and local communities, (c) where not already 
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existing, the creation of permanent river 
basin tions, and (d) willingness and 
ability of communities to obtain and con- 
tribute funds for construction of facilities. 

2. Increase the federal contribution to the 
program for construction, planning, and ad- 
ministration. This includes the request to 
appropriate for clean river demonstration 
projects $50 million for fiscal 1967. 

3. Reorganize and concentrate the water 
programs in the Department of the Interior. 
This includes the transfer of the newly cre- 
ated Water Pollution Control Administration 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to Interior. In the way this was 
done, the transfer automatically will be ef- 
fected in 60 days unless Congress vetoes the 
proposal. 

4. Increased financial support for state 
agencies. The specific request was to double 
the federal contribution. 

5. Strengthen the federal enforcement 
powers. This includes proposals (a) to elim- 
inate the two mandatory six-month delays 
now in the procedure, (b) to allow the fed- 
eral government to bring suit to stop pollu- 
tion when that pollution constitutes immi- 
nent danger to public health or welfare, (c) 
to give more weight in the courts to evidence 
produced in administrative enforcement 
hearings, (d) to allow the federal government 
the right to subpoena witnesses to appear at 
administrative hearings, (e) to allow the fed- 
eral government the right to initiate enforce- 
ment proceedings when pollution occurs in 
navigable waters, intrastate or interstate, (f) 
to require registration of all existing or po- 
tential sources of major pollution and U.S. 
representatives be allowed to inspect such 
sources, and (g) to allow private citizens to 
bring suit in federal court to seek relief from 
pollution. 

6. Strengthened research for new and im- 
proved concepts of water pollution control. 
The message states, “But if pollution control 
is to cope with increasing volumes of waste 
from our growing industry and population, 
new knowledge and technology are required. 
It is a challenge to research organizations, 
both private and public, to develop these 
technologies.” 

7. Expansion of training to meet the 
shortage of personnel. This includes the 
proposal to establish traineeships, fellow- 
ships, and an internship program in federal 
water pollution control activities. 

8. Establishment of a National Water 
Commission to review and advise on the en- 
tire range of water resource problems—from 
methods to conserve and augment existing 
water supplies to the application of modern 
technology, such as desalting, to provide 
more usable water for cities, industries, and 
farms. 

It is apparent from these proposals that a 
large number of funds are immediately 
needed in the field of education if the man- 
power needs are to be met from last year’s 
legislation as well as the new bills that are 
being considered this year as outlined in the 
President’s message. 

A comparison of education funds available 
for full time study in fiscal year 1966 and 
proposed funds for full time study in fiscal 
year 1967 under the FWPCA Program is made 
below: 


Fiscal year 1966: 
Training grants. 
Fellowships. 


Proposed fiscal year 1967: 


Training grants 2, 910, 000 
Fellowships.___..........---.- 633, 000 
C 3, 543, 000 


The total proposed increase in this pro- 
gram for next year (considerably less than 
last year) is $343,000 and will not provide 
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the flood of additional trained engineers and 
scientists to meet our needs. The most im- 
portant proposals in President Johnson's 
February 23rd message for the success of the 
overall water pollution program was item 
seven, calling for expansion of training in 
this area. The most effective way of accom- 
plishing this is through a program that pro- 
vides direct support for full time study simi- 
lar to the current program at the FWPCA. 
This year’s proposed budgetary increase of 
$343,000 is not adequate. 

The following suggestions are made to at- 
tack the present manpower shortage: 

1. Expand the present FWPCA Education 
Program. 

This program is established and is cur- 
rently doing an excellent job. Increased ex- 
penditures in this program will bring more 
rapid results than establishing new pro- 
grams. 

2. Establish support for undergraduate 
students in the field of Environmental Engi- 
neering and Environmental Sciences. 

It is realized that this is an extreme step 
to take in education, however, it would at- 
tract good students rapidly to the field at 
the undergraduate level. If we wait until 
students realize the shortage of manpower 
in this area which coupled with good wages 
are often the moving forces for selecting a 
field of study we will be short of qualified 
B.S. students for jobs and graduate study. 
The direct federal support of undergraduate 
students is on the way. Why shouldn't the 
field of Water Pollution lead and be first. 

3. Declare water pollution a critical area 
of national importance and make people 
working in this field exempt from the draft. 

This is a radical recommendation, however, 
the situation is desperate and extreme meas- 
ures need to be taken now. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that 50% of graduates at 
both the graduate and undergraduate level 
have been lost to the draft this year. This 
measure would provide the most immediate 
results for new manpower and encourage 
students participation on all levels. 

Action needs to be taken now, if men and 
women are to be available to design, build, 
and operate treatment plants; clean our 
rivers, lakes, and streams; make new water 
standards; and to enforce the new legisla- 
tion. 

I would be willing to offer testimony on 
this matter if it would be of any assistance. 

Similar letters have been sent to the fol- 
lowing: Hon. BRADFORD Morse, Representative 
of Massachusetts; Secretary Stewart Udall, 
Department of the Interior; Subcommittee 
on Health, Education, and Welfare, House 
Appropriations Committee; Subcommittee on 
Department of the Interior, House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. Bruce Hangs, Ph. D. 
Director, Environmental Engineering, 
Tufts University. 


APRIL 25, 1966. 
The Honorable WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am enclosing a copy 
of an excellent letter I have received from 
Dr. N. Bruce Hanes, Director of Environmen- 
tal Engineering, Tufts University. Dr. Hanes 
points out that we may not be able to achieve 
full implementation of our new and growing 
water pollution programs because of a lack 
of available manpower equipped with the 
necessary skills needed in this area. Since I 
share his concern, I would very much appre- 
ciate if you could determine what resources 
are available under existing legislation to 
train men for careers relating to pollution 
control, 

Could you also advise me if the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has formulated some projec- 
tion of the manpower needs in this area over 
the next decade? 
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I would also like your judgment as to 
whether it would be desirable to convene a 
national conference to determine the need 
for skilled workers created by recent legisla- 
tion designed to improve our natural en- 
vironment, and whether our federal programs 
are adequately oriented to meet the need. 

I look forward to hearing from you on this 
matter in the near future. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, May 6, 1966. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Thank you for 
bringing to my attention the very interesting 
letter from your constituent, Dr. N. Bruce 
Hanes, Director of Environmental Engineer- 
ing, Tufts University. I, too, share your 
concern and that of Dr. Hanes that we will 
find our developing water pollution programs 
weakened by a severe shortage of personnel 
trained in the essential skills required. 

Under the terms of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act, this Department 
has referred approximately 450 individuals 
from all over the country to the Water and 
Sewerage Technical School in Neosho, Mis- 
souri. Most of these men have been trained 
as water and sewage plant operators, which 
is a skilled occupation requiring from 36 to 
52 weeks of instruction. The placement rate 
of course graduates has been quite good. 

While this has been a successful program 
as far as it goes, we are not able, within 
the scope of this legislation, to provide train- 
ing in the technical and professional occu- 
pations to which Dr, Hanes refers. He indi- 
cates in his letter that training for these 
highly skilled occupations should be con- 
ducted at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, while our program emphasis is upon 
serving those with extremely limited educa- 
tional, economic, and social backgrounds so 
as to make them employable. 

Because of this, I believe that the pro- 
grams conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the field 
of higher education are more promising for 
meeting professional needs of this type. I 
would suggest also that the question of a 
national conference dealing with manpower 
requirements for natural resource programs 
is dependent primarily on the results of find- 
ings to be made by the Department of In- 
terior in its administration of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. Our Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has been informed that 
the Department of Interior is currently in- 
volved in a study of manpower needs in this 
occupational field which could conceivably 
serve as a basis for a conference such as you 
mention. We, of course, would be most will- 
ing to contribute to any effective solution to 
this problem. 

Thank you again for bringing this matter 
to my attention. 

Sincerely, 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1966. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY : I am acknowledg- 
ing your letter of April 25 with which you 
enclose a copy of your letter to Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz as well as a copy of 
8 letter directed to you by Dr. N. Bruce Hanes 

manpower requirements to solve 
the problems of water pollution. 

This matter is, of course, a very serious one 
and we appreciate your bringing it to our 
attention. As Secretary of the Interior and 
as Chairman of the Water Resources Council, 
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I shall want to have our experts study the 
matter carefully. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1966. 
Hon, EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: This is to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter addressed to 
Secretary Gardner dated April 26, 1966, en- 
closing a copy of a letter to the Secretary of 
Labor and a copy of a letter from Dr. N. 
Bruce Hanes concerning manpower needs 
and programs to deal with problems of water 
pollution, 

Dr. Hanes’ analysis of the manpower needs 
and programs to deal with water pollution 
control problems is a thoughtful and ac- 
curate appraisal of the situation. The need 
for engineers, scientists, and others trained 
in ee pollution control and water re- 

sources management generally is a very sig- 
nificant one which is not being met by exist- 
ing efforts. 

As you know, the recently established 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion is rapidly expanding. It is experienc- 
ing the kind of needs that concern Dr. Hanes. 
As the Federal agency involved with sup- 
porting water pollution control training pro- 
grams, and providing research grants and 
fellowships to individuals and institutions, 
it has considerable interest in the points 
raised by Dr. Hanes. 

In your letter to the Secretary of Labor, 
you raised the question of convening a na- 
tional conference. The Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration has recognized 
the need for much more information in the 
manpower training field. Information 
needed would include numbers of persons re- 
quired by profession or specialty, level of 
training required by position, phasing of 
needs relative to the pollution problem, the 
geographic area where needs are greatest, 
and ways in which the field could be made 
more attractive as an occupation. It is es- 
sential, too, that administrative delays are 
not encountered by qualified personnel after 
they have indicated their availability for a 
position in water pollution control, 

We believe much more attention needs 
to be given the water pollution manpower 
problem than has been given in the past. 
Your interest in this situation is greatly ap- 
preciated. If we may be of any assistance, 
or can provide additional information, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSNG AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1966. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Secretary Robert 
C. Weaver has asked me to reply to your re- 
cent query concerning the manpower needs 
and programs to deal with the problems of 
water pollution. 

We are taking the liberty of referring this 
letter to Mr. James M. Quigley, Commissioner, 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion, of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. I am sure Mr, Quigley 
will reply to you in detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. K. WALKER, 
Acting Commissioner. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
Department of the Interior has more re- 
cently informed me that although they 
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are gradually compiling information on 
the shortage of trained personnel they 
have not made a special study of this 
shortage. 

The committee in its report on this 
legislation recognizes the importance of 
the problem, It urges: 

(1) That the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration report to the Congress on 
the question of skilled manpower for opera- 
tion of pollution control programs; 

(2) That such national conference as rec- 
ommended by the Senator be called at the 
earliest date consistent with orderly proce- 
dure; 

(3) That the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare reexamine existing manpower develop- 
ment programs and other education programs 
to determine the extent to which those pro- 
grams may be used for the training of needed 
skilled personnel. 


It is impossible of course, to know 
exactly what the effects would be of an 
increased supply of trained personnel in 
water pollution control. But the pros- 
pects for greater efficiency and reduced 
cost are very encouraging. Water pol- 
lution experts from my own State of 
Massachusetts have estimated that with 
more skilled personnel they would be 
able to increase efficiency by 10 percent in 
10 plants on the Merrimack River 
through the employment of more skilled 
personnel; they would save enough 
money to construct a multimillion-dollar 
treatment plant. The sad fact is that 
although Massachusetts officials realize 
the potential for increased savings, they 
find it very difficult to locate sufficient 
trained personnel to operate their plants. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
without a clear knowledge of how many 
men are needed to operate our water 
pollution control and abatement pro- 
grams and without a positive training 
program oriented to meet those needs, 
we may find ourselves unable to achieve 
our pollution control objectives. 

Consequently, to insure that this prob- 
lem receives the consideration it de- 
serves, I send to the desk a printed 
amendment, No. 640, and ask that it be 
read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Massachusetts proposes amend- 
ment No. 640, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 640 

On page 32, line 5, after “Sec. 17.” insert 
“(a)”. 

On page 32, between lines 22 and 23, insert 
the following: 

“(b) The Secretary shall also make a com- 
plete investigation and study to determine 
(1) the need for additional trained State 
and local personnel to carry out programs 
assisted pursuant to this Act and other pro- 
grams for the same purpose as this Act, and 
(2) means of using existing Federal training 
programs to train such personnel. He shall 
report the results of such investigation and 
study to the President and the Congress not 
later than July 1, 1967.” 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the amendment 
is to provide for a comprehensive study 
of the need for skilled personnel trained 
in the techniques of water pollution con- 
trol and abatement, and to determine 
‘how best we can utilize existing Federal 
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oe programs to train such person- 
nel. 

The Secretary of the Interior would re- 
port the results of such investigation 
and study to the President and the Con- 
gress no later than July 1, 1967. 

Mr. President, passage of this legisla- 
tion will give us many of the tools and 
much of the financial assistance that 
will be needed in the years ahead to re- 
store and preserve the quality of our 
water resources. The distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Maine and his col- 
leagues on the committee are to be com- 
mended for bringing this legislation 
before the Senate. 

I urge its speedy passage. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
and am happy to support his amendment. 
This subject was discussed earlier, Mr. 
President, in response to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The committee was impressed by the 
presentation, during its hearings, made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and devoted, indeed, several 
paragraphs in the report to the subject 
which he has raised. I ask unanimous 
consent that that portion of the com- 
mittee report be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1367) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Epwarp KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts provided the committee with an ex- 
tensive analysis of the personnel problem 
prepared by Dr. N. Bruce Hanes, Director 
of Environmental Engineering at Tufts Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hanes pointed out that full im- 
plementation of new and growing water pol- 
lution programs may be impeded due to a 


lack of available manpower equipped with 
the necessary skills. 

Senator KENNEDY also provided the com- 
mittee with correspondence between himself 
and the Secretary of Labor, W. Willard 
Wirtz, in which the Senator, among other 
things, suggested the desirability of con- 
vening “a national conference to determine 
the needs of skilled workers created by recent 
legislation designed to improve our natural 
environment, and whether our Federal pro- 
grams are adequately oriented to meet the 
needs.” 

The committee believes Senator KENNEDY'S 
suggestion to be of the highest order of 
importance and urges that— 

(1) The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration report to the Congress on 
the question of skilled manpower for opera- 
tion of pollution control programs; 

(2) That such national conference as 
recommended by the Senator be called at 
the earliest date consistent with orderly pro- 
cedure; and 

(3) That the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reexamine existing manpower devel- 
opment programs and other education pro- 
grams to determine the extent to which those 
programs may be used for the training of 
needed skilled personnel, 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think it 
is a splendid bill. The Senator from 
Maine has taken care of many of the 
problems concerning which so many of 
us have been deeply concerned. I know 
what a monumental labor it has been. I 
congratulate the Senator on his work. 

I know that many of our colleagues are 
deeply interested in the economy and in 
the Federal expenditures. This is a $6 
billion bill, but it is a $6 billion bill be- 
cause the Senator from Maine has had 
the graciousness and the generosity to 
accept other people’s ideas. Too many 
of us do not do that here very often. It 
is a very good precedent. 

The pending bill has taken much of 
the steam out of the argument concern- 
ing the $6 billion bill. The Senator has 
pointed out very properly and nobly that 
it is a great deal of money but that the 
money does not have to be appropriated 
right away. The States will be encour- 
aged by the passage of this bill to go 
ahead and spend the money on the theory 
that they will get it back ultimately. 

In a State like New York, in which 
there is a $1.7 billion project, the idea 
of being able to get reimbursed for 
money being spent currently—which we 
can raise by credit and other means— 
makes us able to proceed. We will take 
our chances and the risk that ultimately 
the Federal Government will reimburse 
us. However, I point out the experience 
that we have had and why this is such 
a brilliant provision in the bill. 

The New York Thruway—the first of 
the great trunk roads through the 
States—was followed by others in the 
country, and it has literally revolution- 
ized our land. 

There was no Federal road program at 
the time of its construction. We are still 
trying after all these years to get some 
Federal reimbursement for what is in 
effect an interstate highway—the New 
York Thruway. 

New York would not have gone ahead 
with the great sewer construction pro- 
gram which our voters have authorized, 
by referendum incidentally, unless we 
had reassurance that we would be re- 
imbursed for our expenditures. 

I think the provisions incorporated in 
the bill by the Senator from Maine are 
very sound. The other provisions are 
splendid. 

Iam especially enthusiastic over what 
amounts to the advance approval of a 
1 compact with respect to a river 


This is a fine example of Federal-State 
cooperation in a most elementary effort 
in our country toward the preservation 
of the water and its purity. I think 
that the Senator from Maine has every 
right to derive enormous satisfaction 
from his role in leading us into the 
enactment of this measure which I hope 
will soon be enacted. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I want 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from New York not only for his re- 
marks this afternoon, but for the strong 
support and leadership he has provided 
in introducing legislation, some of the 
ideas of which are incorporated in the 
pending bill. I also thank him for prod- 
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ding those of us on the committee to 
continue our efforts on this problem. 

I do appreciate the comments of the 
Senator this afternoon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague. I point out that taking 
the ceiling off all these individual and 
collective projects is tremendously help- 
ful to a big industrial State and is an- 
other major contribution in the bill. I 
thank the Senator. 


AIRLINE CRISIS POINTS UP NEED 
FOR NEW EMERGENCY LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
now in the sixth day of a national air- 
line strike which could very well drag 
on for weeks, endangering the economy 
of the country and stopping, or at the 
very least slowing, transportation facili- 
ties essential to the national security, 
health, and welfare. Yet there is now 
not a single statutory step left which 
the President can take to protect the 
public in this situation. 

All the cooling-off periods have run 
out, but the dispute has not cooled off. 

All the mediation and factfinding 
panels have made their recommenda- 
tions, but there is no voluntary settle- 
ment. 

All the top officials of the executive 
branch, from the President and Secre- 
tary of Labor on down, have sought to 
bring the parties to an agreement, but to 
no avail. 

Surely it is high time we stopped pre- 
tending that existing laws are adequate, 
for the mechanisms provided by law—in 
this case the Railway Labor Act—have 
been used and exhausted, and the Fed- 
eral Government is now completely de- 
void of statutory tools to protect the 
public. 

Indeed, the President this time has 
not even asked for special legislation, as 
he did in the railroad firemen’s strike, nor 
has he recommended, as he assured us 
he would in his state of the Union mes- 
sage last January, new emergency strike 
legislation. I urge the President to rec- 
ommend his new emergency strike legis- 
lation now. 

The Congress is not powerless, if we 
will only face the problem. 

What is needed is a statutory method 
of insuring that essential services will 
be provided, even after all the cooling- 
off periods have been exhausted. 

I have proposed one possible solution 
to the problem. My bill, S. 2797, would 
provide—in addition to factfinding with 
recommendations and a cooling-off 
period to permit bargaining on those 
recommendations—both of which have 
already been done under the Railway 
Labor Act in the airlines dispute—one 
last-resort weapon which the President 
could use when all else fails. The bill 
would authorize the President to seek 
appointment by a Federal court of a 
special receiver to take possession of and 
operate the struck facilities to the ex- 
tent which, in the opinion of the court, 
is necessary to protect the public health 
and safety. 

The procedure has the merits of, first, 
protecting the public; second, leav- 
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ing the parties free to continue their bar- 
gaining as long as is necessary to reach a 
settlement; and third, avoiding com- 
pulsory arbitration or similar solutions 
such as the special arbitration law we re- 
luctantly adopted to settle—if indeed it 
did finally settle—the 1963 rail work rules 
dispute. That is the last resort we had 
in the firemen’s strike. 

The need for such congressional ac- 
tion is amply demonstrated by a review 
of the chronology of the airlines labor 
dispute: I shall give the chronology in 
this case. The senior Senator from 
Oregon is present and no one is a greater 
expert on that subject than he. 

In August 1965, the parties agreed to 
handle these negotiations on a joint 
multiemployer basis. 

On October 1, 1965, the parties served 
notices of intention to renegotiate their 
labor agreements, pursuant to section 6 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

The labor agreements expired on De- 
cember 31, 1965. 

Negotiations failed, and on January 
11, 1966, the parties made a joint appli- 
cation to the National Mediation Board 
for mediation. The case was docketed by 
the NMB on January 12, 1966, as case No. 
A-7655, and mediation commenced in 
Washington, D.C., and Florida. 

On March 18, 1966, the NMB offered 
arbitration to the parties, on the statu- 
tory ground that mediation had failed 
to produce an agreement. 

On March 21, 1966, the union rejected 
arbitration. 

On March 22, 1966, the NMB wrote to 
both parties, announcing that arbitra- 
tion had been refused and that the me- 
diation board was therefore terminating 
its services. This letter triggered a 30- 
day cooling-off period under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

On April 21, one day before the expira- 
tion of the cooling-off period, the Presi- 
dent appointed an emergency board to 
find the facts and to make recommenda- 
tions for a settlement. 

After extensive hearings and consider- 
ation, the emergency board issued and 
made public its report and recommenda- 
tions to the President and to the parties 
on June 7, 1966. This again triggered a 
30-day cooling-off period. 

On June 13, 1966, the carriers accepted 
the emergency board’s recommendations, 
but the union rejected the recommenda- 
tions. 

On July 8, 1966, the last cooling-off 
period expired and the strike began. 

We stand helpless now as far as legal 
remedies are concerned. 

I hope we will not find it necessary 
now to adopt another special arbitration 
law as we did when the 1963 work rules 
dispute reached a similar impasse. If we 
use the 1963 rail work rules statute as a 
precedent, we will most assuredly be con- 
tributing to the establishment of com- 
pulsory arbitration as a precedent—and 
it is a precedent which neither labor nor 
management wants and which would 
very probably sound the death knell of 
free collective bargaining in basic or crit- 
ical industries. 

I have made my proposal. I think it 
is a sound one. Under my proposal, the 
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parties are left free to bargain. If re- 
ceivership becomes necessary, both par- 
ties operate under a disability, for the 
union forfeits the right to strike, but 
the employer forfeits possession and op- 
eration of his facilities. The Federal 
Government has suggested what a fair 
settlement would be, but the parties are 
free under this procedure—unlike com- 
pulsory arbitration—to reject the Gov- 
ernment’s suggestion and bargain for 
something else. 

In short, this proposal produces the 
maximum protection of the public with 
the minimum of Government decision- 
making. 

I have said time and again that the 
basic weaknesses of our existing emer- 
gency labor laws are bound to subject us 
to one crisis after another. 

We must have gumption enough to face 
up to our responsibility. 

I urged Congress to act last fall when 
a threatened steel strike imperiled the 
Nation’s economy. But a last-minute 
settlement avoided catastrophe and no 
legislative action was taken. In January, 
when a subway strike paralyzed the en- 
tire New York metropolitan area, I again 
urged that Congress act, and the Presi- 
dent also stated publicly that new laws 
were needed. But no legislative action 
was taken, nor were proposals forthcom- 
ing from the administration. 

How long shail we wait? How com- 
plete a disaster must we have to justify 
new legislation? 

I think we have already waited much 
too long, and endured far too many crises 
and “near misses.” The time to act— 
and the time for Congress to enact—is 
now. 

I think it is shocking that our Govern- 
ment is powerless under the statute to 
conduct the operation of the Govern- 
ment even as it pertains to mail. There 
is nothing we can do about it except to 
exhort and try to use brilliant talents 
like those of the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] and others to bring 
the parties together. 

But if that fails, the President has no 
legal remedy whatever. This is a shock- 
ing state for a powerful Government 
with so many responsibilities to be in. 
I think it is the duty of the President 
to see that we repair it at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
to make a very brief comment on the 
statement that the Senator from New 
York {Mr. Javits] made with regard to 
the pending airline strike. 

As the Recorp will show, I talked at 
some length last night on the floor of 
the Senate, setting forth what the tran- 
script of the record indicates in regard 
to the evidence pertaining to some of the 
major issues in the strike. The evidence 
submitted by the parties is quite different 
from the propaganda being issued by the 
spokesmen for the union. 

It is important that the public under- 
stand the difference between the claims 
of the union and what the union showed 
in the trial of the case. 

As I said last night, and repeat now, 
the emergency board appointed by the 
President, on which I had the honor to 
serve as chairman, was a quasi-judicial 
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tribunal, not a mediation tribunal at all. 
Our jurisdiction and authority was limit - 
ed to the hearing of the case on the basis 
of the evidence presented by the parties. 

As the chairman of the board an- 
nounced to the parties at the very begin- 
ning of the hearing, our recommenda- 
tions would be based upon the applica- 
tion of the preponderance-of-evidence 
rule applied to the evidence submitted 
by the parties. The fact is that on 
issue after issue the union simply failed 
to sustain the burden of proof. The fact 
is that on issue after issue, the union is 
trying to substitute its economic power 
for evidence. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has pointed out that this is a 
regulated industry; that being a regu- 
lated industry, it is vested with the pub- 
lic interest; and that the public is a 
party to this dispute because it is a regu- 
lated industry. 

The Senator from New York has made 
the observation that no procedures are 
available at this time, so far as the law 
is concerned, for the settlement of the 
dispute. The only procedure left, of 
course, is mediation between the parties, 
based upon the economic power of 
each—to strike or to lock out. 

As the Senator from New York knows, 
ever since 1948 the senior Senator from 
Oregon has advocated a revision of the 
emergency dispute sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Oregon have 
different proposals, but our objectives are 
exactly the same, for we feel that in regu- 
lated industries, when the dispute takes 
the form of creating a national emer- 
gency, the Government has an obliga- 
tion, through Congress, to step in and to 
provide a fair legal procedure for the set- 
tlement of the dispute. Honest men and 
sincere men may differ as to what that 
procedure should be; but I certainly join 
with the Senator from New York this 
afternoon in saying that, in my judg- 
ment, the time has come when the ad- 
ministration must decide whether or not 
it wishes to recommend legislation for 
the settlement of this dispute. In my 
judgment, it should. To that degree, I 
completely agree with the Senator from 
New York. 

I leave for future determination, on 
the basis of the arguments presented, 
what the form of that legislation should 
be. I have already made clear that I 
shall not support a compulsory arbitra- 
tion bill limited to compulsory arbitra- 
tion in a regulated industry when a na- 
tional emergency takes place. 

However, I have nothing but the high- 
est respect for the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe], who does not share my 
point of view in regard to this matter, 
but thinks that such an approach should 
be made. 

The proposal having been made, I be- 
lieve that it should be given careful con- 
sideration by the appropriate Senate and 
House committees, as we come to grips 
with the matter oi procedures that 
should be followed to achieve an ultimate 
settlement of any dispute that reaches 
the stage of a national emergency. 

A question of fact is raised as to 
whether or not the strike has reached a 
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state of national emergency. It is the 
opinion of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon that it has. One of the reasons I say 
that is that, as I pointed out in my 
speech yesterday, this strike now raises 
the issue as to whether or not the admin- 
istration will stand by while a great 
union—which has a past agreement in a 
regulated industry that is vested with the 
public interest—uses its economic power 
to force a wage settlement that will blow 
off the lid as far as inflation control is 
concerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
this thought; then I shall yield. 

As I pointed out yesterday if this union 
succeeds in bludgeoning its way through 
to an inflationary wage increase, stand- 
ing in the wings will be union after union 
ready to take up wage settlements. Of 
course, the leaders of those unions would 
have no course but to insist that they, 
too, ask for inflationary wage increases. 

I say respectfully that Mr. Ramsey, 
the spokesman for this unicn, is sub- 
stituting his adrenal glands for his cor- 
tex in this dispute, by making highly 
emotional appeals that have no rela- 
tionship to the facts in the record. Mr. 
Ramsey tried the case, and Mr. Ramsey 
must assume the responsibility for the 
failure to establish even a prima facie 
case, on issue after issue, in support of 
certain unreasonable demands of the 
union. This failure caused the emer- 
gency board—sitting really as a labor 
court, as a quasi-judicial body—to say, 
as the report of the board shows, that 
on these issues the union failed to sus- 
tain its burden of proof. 

This union apparently was so deter- 
mined to go through to a strike unless 
its demands were granted by the board 
or by other agencies of the Governmer.t, 
that it did not even present its case 
through a labor lawyer or through the 
services of a labor economic service, 
which is customary in disputes of this 
type. So I said good naturedly and half 
jocularly, in a conversation with the par- 
ties, that I was a little surprised to find 
the union discriminating against the 
most outstanding closed shop in Amer- 
ica—namely, my profession, the legal 
profession—by not having an able labor 
lawyer present its evidence. 

I say most respectfully, and I hope 
the membership of the IAM will take 
note of it, that had they followed such 
an orderly procedure, in my judgment 
they would have made a better record 
in the case, and might have placed the 
board in a position where its recommen- 
dations might have been somewhat dif- 
ferent on the basis of the evidence 
presented. 

Be that as it may, I wish to stress this 
point this afternoon, as I did last night 
in my speech in the Senate. This union 
is bringing the American people to the 
brink of a great inflation. If this union 
succeeds in bludgeoning its way through 
to inflationary wage increases, may I 
say to my President, that you cannot 
stop the inflationary spiral without in- 
flation control legislation. And what 
does that mean? As I said last night, it 
means wage control, it means price con- 
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trol, and it means the Government step- 
ping in, in no small measure, to run the 
economy of this country. 

A Government controlled economy 
cannot be reconciled with a free economy. 
Therefore, it is important that labor 
leaders in this country, not only in this 
union but in every other union, take a 
long, solemn look as to where the conduct 
of this union will lead them, because we 
are in an hour of national crisis. 

As the record shows, I am opposed to 
the war in South Vietnam; but we are 
engaged in that war, and we must see to 
it that no one is allowed to take advan- 
tage of that war by leading the economy 
of this country into an inflationary 
spiral. If that should be done, let us face 
it: They will be attempting to make blood 
profits out of the war. All that any 
union or any employer is entitled to dur- 
ing this period are reasonable and non- 
inflationary wages, and reasonable and 

tionary profits. That was the 
burden of my argument last night; it is 
the burden of my argument today. 

So I agree with the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] that Congress now 
has a responsibility, even if the Presi- 
dent does not act. But I have reason 
to believe that since he fully compre- 
hends the economic emergency that this 
strike is creating across the Republic, he 
will act. He cannot stand by, in my 
judgment, with the great record he has 
made in seeking to attack inflation, and 
let this union become the bellwether for 
leading the country over the brink and 
into the bottomless pit of economic in- 
flation. So I join in the objectives stated 
by the Senator from New York this af ter- 
noon. I believe this dispute is causing us 
to confront a national emergency and 
will lead to similar disputes if it is not 
checked. 

The workers in this union are entitled 
to a fair wage settlement. If they have 
any evidence that they did not present 
to the board, they should have the oppor- 
tunity to bring that evidence forward. 
The President is giving them that oppor- 
tunity by making available to them two 
great mediators, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

But let me make clear that this ad- 
ministration, through mediation, cannot 
justify putting the stamp of approval 
upon a settlement in this case that can- 
not be reconciled with the right of the 
American people to a reasonable control 
of inflation. Any mediation settlement 
which will pave the way for an infla- 
tionary breakthrough with respect to 
woos cannot, in my judgment, be justi- 

ed. 

I shall yield to no one in insisting that 
these workers get a fair wage settlement. 
They were given a fair wage settlement 
on the basis of the evidence submitted by 
them. If they have any more evidence, 
evidence which they did not present, let 
them bring it forward. But, in my judg- 
ment, in this hour of national crisis we 
cannot let this union or any other union 
or any management group follow a course 
of action that will create a national 
emergency and threaten the soundness 
of the American dollar. 

I also wish to say that this Senator 
will be misunderstood in making that 
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statement, but I am perfectly willing to 
be misunderstood when I speak the truth. 

We must face up to our responsibility 
as free people and recognize that while 
this war is on we will have to make some 
sacrifices here at home in seeing to it 
that we keep the greatest security weap- 
on which we possess, a free economy and 
a sound economy. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the discussion 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and I had last night, it was re- 
vealed—and I assume that the RECORD 
today should show these figures—that 
the total demand of the union in this 
dispute originally was $130 million by 
way of fringe benefits, wage increases, 
and otherwise. Am I correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Record further 
shows that the three-member board of 
which the senior Senator from Oregon 
was the chairman, awarded the union $76 
million in the aggregate. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The union refused to 
accept $76 million, but has reduced its 
demands of $130 million down to $114 
million. 

Mr. MORSE. It is claimed it is low- 
ered to $114 million, but the parties are 
in dispute about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, but in any event 
this three-man board decided that $76 
million was justified; that it would ob- 
viate the forces of inflation; and that 
was the settlement that should be made. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the Senator for his frankness in present- 
ing this matter. The Senator has been 
just as vigorous in his description of the 
evils of this union leader as he has been 
in the past in the defense of the unions 
when he felt that they were in the right. 

Last night the Senator said: 

I am advised by the administration that 
the employers in the mediation conferences 
that have been held thus far, while the strike 
gun is being pointed at the head of the 
country, have been willing to increase the 
board's amount by $2 million. 


I concur with the Senator from Oregon 
that this is a strike against the people 
of the Nation and that something has to 
be done to effectively bring it to an end. 

Mr. MORSE. I share the view of the 
Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator knows 
that I introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide for mandatory arbitration and final 
arbitration. I gather from what the 
Senator from Oregon has said that there 
should be fully explored what the instru- 
mentality should be. Whether it is the 
recommendation of the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], or my rec- 
ommendation I am of the belief that 
something has to be done, and if it is 
not done through the recommendation of 
the President it should be done by the 
Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to remind the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] that 
he asked consent for the Committee on 
Education to meet at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MORSE. We are late for the 
meeting but I do not mind because I 
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think it is important that this record be 
made. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator spoke of 
the Emergency Board which he headed 
as being a quasi-judicial board. The 
fact is that it does not have plenary 
power, and no court can order its deci- 
sions into effect. ‘Therefore, we must 
act. I believe the record should be com- 
plete. We must act on either the plan 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the plan of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
LauscHE], my plan, or some plan provid- 
ing for definite action to protect the pub- 
lic interest. That is what we are all con- 
tending for and that is what must be 
done. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
The Railway Labor Act provides for the 
emergency board to try the case as a 
quasi-judicial board, but demands only 
recommendations to the President and 
the parties for final disposition. Then, 
they have 30 days to seek to modify the 
recommendation of the board, and under 
the Railway Labor Act, they are free to 
strike. It is this strike that created the 
national emergency. 

The sad thing is that every leader in 
this union and every member of this 
union knows that this strike is going to 
be settled, and they know it is going to 
be settled pretty much on the same basis 
as now, if they disperse the picket lines 
and get around the negotiating table and 
act in good faith to the American people. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Federal Govern- 
ment must have the power to sustain 
itself, and this has to be done. 

Mr. MORSE. They have to in so- 
called regulated industries, in accord- 
ance with the public interest. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS AND CLEAN 
RIVERS RESTORATION ACT OF 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill [S. 2947] to amend Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to 
improve and make more effective certain 
programs pursuant to such act. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
— 1 the yeas and nays on the pending 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise to 
support S. 2947, the Clean Rivers 
Restoration Act. This bill is the result 
of extensive research and hearings by 
the Air and Water Pollution Subcom- 
mittee of the Public Works Committee, 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine I[Mr. 
Muskie]. Senator Muskie and the other 
members of the subcommittee are to be 
commended for once again bringing to 
the floor of the Senate comprehensive 
and forward-looking legislation through 
which our energies and resources can be 
mobilized for the battle against water 
pollution. 

The Clean Rivers Restoration Act ex- 
tends and expands the Federal water 
pollution control program in several im- 
portant respects. It is a significant and 
logical addition to the series of pollution 
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control laws beginning with the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and the 
important amendments to that law, such 
as the Water Quality Act passed by the 
Congress last year. 

One of the most important features of 
this bill is a provision which would 
organize water pollution control plan- 
ning according to river basin. Water 
pollution does not, of course, respect 
State, municipal or agency boundary 
lines. The pollution of our major rivers 
does not mean that they are polluted 
only in the vicinity of major cities, but 
that they are polluted along their entire 
courses, from their sources to their 
mouths. In these circumstances, pollu- 
tion control programs designed for 
particular cities or vicinities without 
regard to the situation throughout the 
drainage basin cannot be expected to do 
an effective job of cleaning up our rivers, 
Under the clean rivers restoration pro- 
gram proposed by this bill, compre- 
hensive plans for the control and abate- 
ment of pollution throughout river basins 
would be prepared, and economic incen- 
tives would be provided to insure that 
waste treatment was adequate to meet 
water quality standards established by 
the plan. Only through the adoption of 
such a comprehensive plan in every river 
basin will we be able to eventually meet 
our national water pollution problem. 

Another important feature of this bill 
is the provision for expanded research 
and development. Our methods of col- 
lecting and treating domestic wastes 
have not changed for half a century. 
Many industrial wastes are not ame- 
nable to conventional treatment, and new 
methods must be developed. We need 
extensive work on the problem of com- 
bined storm-sanitary sewers, on joint 
municipal-industrial systems, and on 
advanced waste handling and waste 
treatment methods. I feel that the ex- 
panded research programs and fund au- 
thorizations provided by this bill will go 
a long way toward bringing about the 
technological breakthroughs upon which 
much of the future progress in water 
pollution abatement and prevention will 
depend. 

Although I will not discuss them in 
detail, there are many other outstand- 
ing features of this bill. The provisions 
for an estuary research program, the 
mandatory pollution report requirement, 
the regulation of oil pollution from ves- 
sels and terminals, to mention but a few 
of these provisions, will fill important 
needs in our overall national pollution 
control program. 

Mr. President, I feel that the gravest 
immediate problem confronting us in 
the pollution battle is the vast require- 
ments of our cities—large and small— 
for waste collection and treatment fa- 
cilities. The Federal program for as- 
sisting municipalities to construct waste 
treatment works has resulted in a tre- 
mendous acceleration of construction 
work. S. 2947 makes a significant con- 
tribution to expanding this program. 
Under the clean rivers restoration pro- 
gram, the Federal Government may 
make grants up to 50 percent of the cost 
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of treatment works provided that the 
State pays at least 30 percent of the cost. 
The Federal contribution under this pro- 
gram may be further increased by grants 
under the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act and the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act. 

Amendments to the existing Federal 
cost-sharing program remove the dollar 
ceilings on grants and substantially in- 
crease the Federal proportion of con- 
struction costs if a treatment works is 
part of a comprehensive plan, Other 
amendments provide for retroactive re- 
imbursement of money expended for 
qualified treatment works construction 
projects, and establish a loan program to 
help municipalities meet the costs of 
treatment works construction. These 
changes in and additions to the Federal 
program to encourage the construction 
of municipal treatment works are badly 
needed and will greatly strengthen that 
program. 

Under this bill, it would be possible for 
a municipality to get a Federal grant of 
up to 40 percent of the cost of treatment 
plant construction under the amend- 
ments to the existing Federal grant pro- 
gram, and up to 50 percent under the 
clean rivers restoration program. ‘The 
bill would authorize a total of $6 billion 
for the next 6 fiscal years to finance 
grants under both these provisions. I 
feel very strongly that both the proposed 
Federal grant levels and the authoriza- 
tion for funds to finance these grants 
are inadequate for the needs to be met. 

I believe that meeting these rapidly 
mounting needs of our cities for adequate 
waste collection and treatment systems 
should be a national responsibility with a 
No. 1 priority. The pollution crisis 
around our cities is deepening so rapidly 
that the Federal Government cannot any 
longer sit back and insist that other units 
of government solve the problem. The 
fact is that the job is not being done and 
never will be done unless we make it an 
urgent responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If the building of interstate 
highways is a task so urgent as to require 
90-percent Federal financing, certainly 
the saving of our lakes and rivers is 
equally urgent and equally national in its 
significance. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] is as 
follows: 

On page 13, line 18, strike out “not exceed” 
and insert in lieu thereof be“. 


On page 13, line 20. before the semicolon 
insert a comma and “except that such per 
centum shall be increased by the per centum 
(not in excess of 20) which is equal to the 
per centum of such costs which the State in 
which the project is located agrees to pro- 
vide”. 


July 13, 1966 


On page 14, line 21, after the semicolon, 
insert “and”. 


On page 14, beginning with line 22, strike 
out all through line 25. 


On page 15, line 1, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 


On page 24, line 16, beginning with “no 
grant” strike out all through “exceeding 30” 
in line 17, and insert in lieu thereof “the 
grant for any project shall amount to 50”. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my brief statement there be 
printed in the Recorp materials taken 
from the report “Disposal of Municipal 
Sewage—Water Pollution Control and 
Abatement,” 12th report by the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
prepared by the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee, March 24, 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have 
had the privilege of serving on the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
of the Committee on Public Works, un- 
der the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], for a period of 2 years. That 
committee, under the leadership of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] has 
been conducting hearings on air and 
water pollution for almost 4 years. 

The pending bill is one of the fruitful 
results of these extensive and probing 
hearings into the question of water pol- 
lution in this country. 

I believe that the Senator is to be 
commended for having brought to the 
floor of the Senate the most comprehen- 
sive, most forward-looking, and finest 
water pollution control bill that has 
ever been brought to the floor of the 
Senate to my knowledge, for active con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

The bill would make an authorization 
of $6 billion, which is a substantial step 
in the right direction. The amendment 
I sent to the desk aims to change the 
formula in the bill. In the bill, there is 
a grant of up to 30 percent to the local 
municipalities, and up to 50 percent if 
the States are willing to match with 30 
percent. The amendment I sent to the 
desk would make the grant 50 percent to 
local municipalities, and would match 
the State up to 20 percent, making a 
total amount of 90 percent. In other 
words, the Federal Government would 
make a grant of 50 percent to the local 
municipalities and another 20 percent if 
the State will match the 20 percent, 
making the Federal grant a total of 70 
percent. The total grant to the munici- 
palities, under those circumstances, 
would be 90 percent. 

I think that ultimately—although this 
is the best grant feature that has been 
contained in any bill ever taken up in 
Congress for consideration—we will have 
to go into the position of “upping” the 
matching funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment to local municipalities far beyond 
what we have done in the past, and far 
beyond what it is contemplated to do in 
the pending legislation. 


July 13, 1966 


If we were to sit down, consider the 
most serious domestic problems con- 
fronting this country today, I believe 
that the problem of the status of the 
quality of our environment would rank 
as the most urgent one. 

To one degree or another, we have pol- 
luted every river basin in America. We 
have polluted the shorelines of nearly 
every major city in America. We have 
almost destroyed the water in Lake Erie, 
we are well underway in the pollution 
of Lake Michigan, and are beginning the 
pollution of Lake Superior. We are well 
on our way to polluting that magnificent 
lake, high in the mountains, Lake Tahoe, 
and are beginning the pollution of the 
ocean. In fact, we now find that in the 
Antarctic, DDT has been found in the 
fatty tissues of the Adelie penguins and 
yet no DDT has been used within 1,000 
miles of the Antarctic. 

We are well on our way to a serious 
pollution of the air over this country. 
The whole issue of the quality and the 
status of our environment is, I think, the 
most significant and important domestic 
issue confronting this country today. 
When, finally, we get around to tackling 
the full force of the whole question of 
water pollution in this country, I think 
we will be facing a problem with a price 
tag on it somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $75 billion to $100 billion. Everyone 
says that is a lot of money, and of course 
it is a lot of money to spend in the next 
15 or 20 years to clean up the water in 
America. However, it is only about the 
equivalent of 1% years’ defense budget. 
I think the question of maintaining and 
raising the quality of the environment in 
which we live in the next 15 to 20 years 
is worthy of the investment of money 
equivalent to a defense budget expendi- 
ture of a year and one-third. 

ExHIBITr 1 
OUR COUNTRY’S STREAMS Can No LONGER As- 

SIMILATE THE EVER-INCREASING Wastes DIS- 

CHARGED INTO THEM 
(Materials taken from the report “Disposal 

of Municipal Sewage (Water Pollution 

Control and Abatement),” 12th report by 

the House Committee on Government Op- 

erations, prepared by the National Re- 
sources and Power Subcommittee, Mar. 

24, 1965) 

Satisfactory development of urban society 
depends on adequate disposal of the complex 
wastes resulting from community living. 
Water pollution, therefore, is both a symbol 
and affliction of the growth of modern civil- 
ization. It adversely affects the continued 
growth, health, and development of the 
United States. 

The water-carrlage system for the disposal 
of household and industrial wastes from our 
cities and towns developed because of its 
simplicity and apparent economy. The city 
sewer Offered a relatively inexpensive means 
for removing offensive and potentially 
dangerous wastes from our immediate sur- 
roundings and discharging them to a water- 
course for disposal beyond sight, smell, and 
conscience. This practice was tolerated by 
the America of a half-century ago, because 
the streams were often able to assimilate the 
discharge. As a result, stream pollution was 
minor and local in nature. 

Today, however, our cities are no longer 
isolated from one another by long reaches 
of streams. In the i urban 
America of today, our communities are grow- 
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ing closer and closer together. Water supply 
intakes and waste outlets are intermingled 
along our watercourses, and the assimilative 
capacities of our streams are no longer able 
to cope with the ever-increasing loads of 
pollutional materials discharged into them. 


SINCE 1900, MUNICIPAL SEWAGE DISCHARGES 
HAVE QUINTUPLED, AND THEIR POLLUTIONAL 
EFFECT HAS TRIPLED 
At the turn of the century, approximately 

950 communities in the United States had 

sewers, serving about 24.5 million persons. A 

scant 60 communities provided partial treat- 

ment for the sewage of 1 million persons and 
the remainder discharged their wastes un- 
treated. In 1900, the municipal wastes reach- 
ing streams had a pollutional effect equiv- 

alent to the raw, untreated sewage from a 

population of about 24 million. 

The number of communities now served by 
sewers totals more than 11,400; and the num- 
ber of persons served by those sewers totals 
over 118 million. Of these, about 9,300 mu- 
nicipalities now have either primary or sec- 
ondary sewage treatment facilities, which 
serve about 102 million people. 

Despite this progress, the total amount of 
municipal pollution has not decreased. On 
the contrary, municipal pollution has sub- 
stantially increased as a result of growing 
population, obsolescence of older treatment 
plants, failure to construct needed sewage 
treatment plants, increased interception of 
industrial wastes by municipal sewers, and 
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the ever-increasing number of water-using 
devices in the home (multiple baths, garbage 
grinders, automatic laundries, etc.) By 
1960, the municipal sewage discharged into 
our streams, treated and untreated, was al- 
most 5 times the amount discharged in 1900, 
and its pollutional effect was equal to the 
untreated sewage from more than 75 
million people, or triple the amount in 1900. 

The following table I shows the growth 
in the sewered population, the increase in 
municipal sewage pollution, and a projection, 
based on expected urban growth, estimating 
conditions which will exist in 1970 and 1980 
under alternate assumptions—(a) if all com- 
munities provide secondary treatment by 
1980, and (b) if construction of sewage treat- 
ment facilities continues at the present rate, 
These projections for 1970 and 1980 also as- 
sume that municipalities will continue to 
intercept acceptable industrial wastes. 

The projections in table I show that even 
if the municipalities of this Nation provide 
secon treatment with conventional 
methods by 1980 for all the sewered popula- 
tion, the amount of pollution reaching 
watercourses in 1970 and 1980 will be sub- 
stantially the same as today. More im- 
portantly, these projections show that unless 
the construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment plants is substantially accelerated, 
water pollution will continue to increase and 
will be intolerable in numerous places long 
before 1980. 


TABLE 1.—Population served by sewers and sewage treatment, 1900-80} 


{In millions] 
Sewered Served by | Discharging | Population 
Year population treatment raw sewage 9 
discharged 


1 Data taken or extrapolated from “Modern 2 Dis 


“1957 Inventory of Municipal and Industrial Waste 
Health Service. 


acili 


1.” Federation of Sewage Works Association, 1938; 
" USPHS; and unpublished date from U.S. Public 


2 Assumes that progress toward secondary treatment for all municipal wastes by 1980 will be made; a per capita 
population equivalent (PE) of 1.6; and 80 percent removal of PE by secondary treatment, ai 


Same as 2, except assumes present rate of sewage treatme: 


nt construction will continue. 


4 Assumes that all sewered population will be served by secondary sewage treatment by 1980; a per capita popu- 
lation equivalent (PE) of 1.75; and 80 percent removal of PE by secondary treatment. 5 per eh 
ë Same as 4, except assumes present rate of sewage treatment construction will continuc. 


The metropolitan area of Chicago provides 
a classic example of profound difficulties re- 
sulting from the growing problems of mu- 
nicipal sewage disposal. Although Chicago 
has very efficient sewage treatment facilities, 
the city’s waste discharges are equivalent to 
the untreated sewage of over 1 million per- 
sons and contain solid wastes suspended and 
in solution, amounting to 3,400 tons per day. 
ALTHOUGH SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS HAS OCCURRED 

IN CONTROLLING POLLUTION FROM MUNICIPAL 

SEWAGE, THE TOTAL POLLUTION LOAD ON 

AMERICA’S WATERS IS STILL INCREASING 

The construction of needed municipal and 
industrial waste treatment facilities is one of 
the most important elements of effective 
water quality management, and requires ex- 
penditure of substantial money. The inven- 
tory data now collected at 5-year intervals 
by the States and consolidated by the U.S. 
Public Health Service demonstrate both the 
steady improvement and the vast unfinished 
work still to be done in the control of pollu- 
tion from municipal wastes. Table IT sum- 
marizes these data for 1945, 1957, and 1962 
(the most recent inventory of municipal 
waste facilities). 


Table II shows (a) that in the 17-year pe- 
riod 1945-62, sewered communities increased 
from 8,917 to 11,420; (b) that the population 
served by sewers increased from 74,740,887 to 
118,371,919, while those discharging raw sew- 
age decreased from 27,867,783 to 14,686,941; 
and (c) that secondary treatment plants in- 
creased from 2,799 to 6,584, serving a popula- 
tion which increased from 21,659,504 to 61,- 
191,352. 

These figures are indeed importan, indica- 
tors of progress in controlling pollution from 
municipal wastes. Particularly significant is 
the great and rapid rate of progress made 
since 1957 when the Federal construction 
grants program began to operate. 

However, table II also shows that in 1962 
(a) there were 2,249 sewered communities, 
serving 14,686,941 people, still discharging 
raw sewage; (b) of those communities hav- 
ing sowage treatment plants, 2,794 plants 
serving 42,493,626 people provided less than 
secondary treatment; and (c) 1,923 of the 
sewered communities had combined sewers 
and storm drains through which raw sewage 
could overflow into watercourses at times of 
heavy rain. 
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Discharging both raw 

Type of sewers (number of comm 
Separate 
Comb! 


1 Includes population of 7,990 connected to semipubli 7 
facilities not included in the “Discharging raw” or ‘ 


These ominous figures, demonstrating the 
large backlog of municipal wastes still re- 
quiring treatment, show only part of the job 
still remaining to be accomplished. The 
rapidly increasing population and urbaniza- 
tion of the United States, plus the enormous 
increase in complex chemicals and other 
products of our expanding industry, are con- 
stantly creating greater and greater quan- 
tities of municipal waste and resulting 
increases in pollution problems. An espe- 
cially perceptive analysis of the present status 
of the struggle to control pollution from 
municipal waste discharges was made by 
Assistant Secretary of HEW James Quigley 
when he testified at the hearings as follows: 

Mr. McCiory. Actually, Mr. Secretary, un- 
der existing law, and under existing programs 
of, primarily, States and municipalities, and 
private industries, we are making steady and 
substantial progress in solving pollution 
problems, are we not? 

“Mr. QUIGLEY. We are making progress, 
relatively speaking. 

“Maybe I am expressing it wrong. What 
I am saying is that we are doing something 
about the problems we are faced with. But 
whether we are just treading water, just 
breaking even, or perhaps even still losing 
ground, this is what bothers me. In other 
words, I think we can be rightfully proud 
and take credit for the efforts that are being 
made at the State levels in many States, by 
activities of interstate agencies in a number 
of instances, and by the impact of the Fed- 
eral program. But I think the worst mis- 
take we could make is to assume that because 
in the last 5 years we have done this much, 
the problem is well on its way to solution. 
It is not, and I think if you have an oppor- 
tunity to review that technical paper that 
I submitted, it will be clearly demonstrated 
that things are going to get worse before 
they get better. 

“se * . * . 

“Mr, McCrory. In other words, we are los- 
ing the battle of solving the pollution prob- 
lem. We are not gaining on it. 

“Mr, QUIGLEY. Let me put it this way: I 
think we have established a beachhead, but 
the battle is far from won. We can still be 
driven back into the sea. But I don’t think 
we will. I think that the impetus and the 
support that the Congress has given to this 
program, the way it beefed up and expanded 
it and enlarged it in 1961, is pretty clear 
now; and it is becoming clearer every day 
in the minds of a lot of people at the State 


c, industrial, and institutional 
Discharging treated” items. 
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level, that the Federal Government is serl- 
ous about this business of water pollution 
control. And I think just this fact alone 
makes the job of the water pollution control 
official at the State level a lot easier.” 


E. THE FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS PRO- 
GRAM HAS SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED THE 
RATE OF CONSTRUCTION OF SEWAGE TREAT- 
MENT PLANTS, BUT HAS NOT ENDED THE PROB- 
LEM OF MUNICIPAL SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
The Federal construction grants program 

was initiated by the 1956 Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act of July 9, 1956 (70 Stat. 
498; 33 U.S.C. 466a et seq.) (Public Law 660, 
84th Cong.). This program was initiated be- 
cause Congress had found that the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plants has fallen 
below the level necessary to provide for the 
Nation’s expanding population and to replace 
obsolescent and aging facilities, to say noth- 
ing of the backlog of needs which developed 
during the 1930's and became intensified dur- 
ing World War II. Unlike almost any other 
community facility, a waste treatment plant 
benefits largely those who live outside the 
community—the downstream water users. 
The people of a municipality will approve an 
increase in their public debt to build streets 
to drive on, water systems for essential water 
supply, and sewer systems to rid the prem- 
ises of waste, with more enthusiasm than 
they will for effective waste treatment fa- 
cilities at the point of disposal. 


The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 


of 1956 stimulated local efforts to control 
pollution from municipal wastes by author- 
izing annual appropriations of $50 million 
for grants of up to 30 percent of the cost of 
sewage treatment works or $250,000 for each 
project, whichever was larger. Under this 
grant program, the construction of needed 
sewage treatment facilities markedly in- 
creased—but not enough. Because of the 
$250,000 limitation on a grant for any one 
project, the program offered little incentive 
to larger communities and did not encourage 
neighboring communities to join together to 
construct the more effective and less expen- 
sive multimunicipal waste treatment proj- 
ects. Moreover, the statutory formula for 
allotting appropriated funds among the 
States did not consider the variation in 
water pollution problems of the States, and 
there was inadequate mechanisms for bal- 
ancing funds with needs. 

In 1961, Congress amended the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act by enacting the 


2 Less than sedimentation. 
3 More than sedimentation (primary treatment) but less than secondary treatment. 
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act of July 20, 1961 (75 Stat. 204; 33 U.S.C. 
466a et seq.) (Public Law 87-88). The 1961 
act changed the Federal construction grants 
program to— 

(1) Authorize increased annual appropria- 
tions of $80 million in fiscal year 1962, $90 
million in fiscal year 1963, and $100 million 
for the fiscal years 1964 through 1967. 

(2) Increase the 30-percent grant limita- 
tion from $250,000 to $600,000. 

(3) Encourage communities to construct 
joint sewage treatment projects by applying 
the individual grant limitation to each com- 
munity’s share of the cost of such projects, 
up to a maximum grant of $2.4 million. 

(4) Specified that State allotments which 
are not used in a fiscal year (a) may be used 
for additional grants to uncompleted proj- 
ects where the need is due, in part, to any 
Federal institution or Federal construction 
activity, and (b) shall be reallocated to 
States having projects for which grant funds 
would otherwise be lacking. 

Congress approved annual appropriations 
totaling $584 million for construction grants 
for the period 1957 through June 30, 1965, 
including the full authorized amounts of 
$80 million for fiscal year 1962 and $90 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1963. Grants of an addi- 
tional $109 million under the accelerated 
public works program resulted in construc- 
tion of additional treatment facilities in 
1963 and early 1964. Although appropria- 
tions for construction grants for fiscal year 
1964 and for fiscal year 1965 were only $90 
million each, the Congress specifically pro- 
vided that allotments for such grants dur- 
ing the fiscal year “shall be made on the 
basis of $100 million.” Under this provision, 
unallocated funds not used by several States 
were reallocated to provide full allocation of 
funds to projects in other States in fiscal 
years 1964 and 1964. 

From the beginning of the program to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1965, there were 6,028 projects ap- 
proved for grants of $640.6 million. This in- 
cludes 783 projects aided in whole or in part 
by the $109 million made available under the 
accelerated public works program authorized 
under the act of September 14, 1962 (76 Stat. 
541; Public Law 87-658). Local communi- 
ties have supplied an additional $2,424 mil- 
lion to meet the total project cost of $3,064 
million. This is a ratio of 4 local dollars to 
each Federal dollar in grants-in-aid. Ap- 
proved projects will serve a population of 48 
million and will improve the quality of water 
in about 52,000 miles of streams. However, 
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the backlog of applications on February 28, 
1965, totaled 1,470 seeking $181.3 million in 
grants to support projects costing $904.1 
million. 

The dramatic growth in the level of con- 
struction of municipal waste treatment 
plants resulting from the Federal construc- 
tion grants program is shown in figure 3. 
In addition, the higher increased grant ceil- 
ing authorized under the 1961 act has re- 
sulted in construction of larger projects and 
a higher level of expenditure of local funds. 
The average project cost rose from $470,000 
under the 1956 act to $600,000 in 1961, and 
the local share of project costs rose from 
$4.70 to $5.40 for each Federal dollar in 
grants. Moreover, with larger projects, the 
proportion of Federal grant aid going to cities 
of over 50,000 population increased from 13 
percent under the 1956 act to 23 percent 
under the 1961 amendments. In 1963, the 
rate of construction and the grant percent- 
ages were further increased with the $170 
million of construction aided by the supple- 
mental grants under the accelerated public 
works program. The expiration of this sup- 
plemental aid resulted in the decrease of 
construction in 1964. 

The initial Federal grants of $50 million per 
year increased construction sufficiently to 
balance population growth and obsolesence, 
but had little effect on the backlog of needed 
waste treatment facilities. Since 1961, there 
has been a steady reduction of that backlog 
with respect to sewered communities, but 
this progress has been largely offset by the 
growing increase in needs for waste treat- 
ment facilities to serve communities which 
still are without sewers. 

The committee hearings clearly showed 
that the rate of decrease in the backlog is 
still too small to assure adequate control of 
the municipal sewage problem in the near 
future. Every effort must be made to ex- 
pedite the full implementation of the Federal 
construction grants program at its maximum 
authorized level. The committee believes 
that it is imperative to maintain continuous 
scrutiny, review, and appraisal of the mu- 
nicipal sewage problems and to raise the 
level of the program sufficiently in advance 
to meet the developing needs and expedite 
reduction of the backlog of needed waste 
treatment facilities. 


F. AN ENORMOUS BACKLOG OF NEEDED TREAT- 
MENT FACILITIES STILL EXISTS 


The 1964 annual survey of municipal waste 
treatment needs, conducted by the Confer- 
ence of State Sanitary Engineers in coopera- 
tion with the Public Health Service, reported 
that 1,533 communities presently discharg- 
ing raw sewage urgently require new plants 
for the treatment of wastes generated from 
a population of 12 million. An additional 
1,462 cities and towns with existing treat- 
ment plants require new or enlarged facili- 
tles because of obsolescence, insufficient 
treatment, or inadequate capacity. These 
communities presently discharge inade- 
quately treated wastes from a population of 
19 million. The Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers also reported that 2,677 un- 
sewered communities require sewer systems 
and sewage treatment plants to serve a popu- 
lation of 5.2 million. These unsewered 
towns frequently experience serious ground- 
water pollution and other public health 
problems because of individual disposal of 
sewage. The estimated cost, at current 
prices, of the present backlog of these 5,672 
needed projects, to serve these 35.8 million 
people, is at least $1 billion for treatment 
plants and $0.9 billion for interceptor and 
outfall sewers and other ancillary works; 
i.e., a total cost of at least $1.9 billion. 

(1) Additional needs caused by population 
growth.—The population served by sewer 
systems in the United States increased from 
98.4 million in 1957 to 118.3 million in 1962— 
a 20-percent increase in 5 years. The urban 
population increased from 96.5 million in 
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1950 to 125.3 million in 1960—an increase of 
30 percent for 10 years or 15 percent for a 5- 
year period. According to estimates by the 
Public Health Service the future population 
which must be served by sewer systems is 
as follows: 1965, 132 million; 1970, 152 mil- 
lion; 1975, 174 million; and 1980, 200 million. 

(2) Additional needs caused by obsoles- 
cence of present treatment facilities. — The 
municipal waste treatment works currently 
in operation will eventually have to be re- 
placed because of obsolescence, since the 
average effective life of treatment plants is 
25 years and that of interceptor and outfall 
sewers is 50 years. The Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates that it will cost at least $3.3 
billion to replace the existing treatment 
plants and at least $2.6 billion to replace 
their related ancillary works. 

The above-mentioned costs of construc- 
tion required to eliminate the backlog of 
needed municipal waste treatment works 
and to provide for continuing obsolescence 
and population growth within specified pe- 
riods of time were estimated in terms of 
today's construction cost. The actual costs, 
however, will be higher because of the steady 
upward trend of construction costs. A pro- 
jection based upon past experience indicates 
that an annual construction rate of approxi- 
mately $698 million (in terms of 1963 con- 
struction costs) must be maintained through 
1973 to substantially reduce the backlog and 
keep abreast of new needs arising from ob- 
solescence and population growth. Actual 
costs will be about $100 million per year 
higher, assuming that construction costs in- 
crease an average of 3.5 percent per year. 


POLLUTION FROM COMBINED SEWERS AND 
STORM DRAINS IS A SIGNIFICANT AND INADE- 
QUATELY CONTROLLED ASPECT OF MUNICIPAL 
WASTE DISPOSAL 


The discharge of mixed raw sewage and 
storm water into our streams by overflows 
from combined sewer and storm drain sys- 
tems is one of the most difficult water pol- 
lution problems confronting us today. 

The sewer systems in many of our older 
cities were developed in the 19th century be- 
fore there was concern over pollution of the 
receiving streams and treatment of wastes. 
To the engineer of that day it seemed logical 
to collect both storm water and sanitary 
sewage in a single combined sewer system. 
A single sewer system was much less expen- 
sive than two separated systems; and the 
point of discharge was the same—the near- 
est stream. The future pollution effect of 
the combined system of sewers and storm 
drains was simply not recognized. Indeed, 
it would have taken exceptional vision to 
have foreseen the problems that now face 
our cities in the collection and treatment of 
wastes and the management of our water 
resources. 

The problems result from the way in which 
the combined system operates. During 
periods of rainfall, the combined sewer sys- 
tem must carry mixed sewage and storm 
water which is many times its “dry weather 
flow.” Because it was not considered eco- 
nomically feasible to build treatment plants 
to handle the entire flow of mixed rainwater 
and sewage, the sanitary engineer designed 
the sewer system with weirs (low dams) so 
that at some predetermined level—usually 
two to three times dry weather flow—the 
mixed flow of sewage and storm water would 
discharge directly into the watercourse with- 
out going through the treatment plant. As 
the municipalities grew and increased in 
population, the increasing flow of sewage 
left little or no reserve capacity in the com- 
bined system to handle storm water. Under 
these circumstances, sewage will overflow 
even during light rainfall. During heavy 
rainfall, a mixture of sewage and storm water 
virtually equal to the runoff will bypass the 
treatment plant and be spewed directly into 
the watercourse, along with large amounts 
of sewage sludge which have been deposited 
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in the sewers. These overflows thus carry 
large amounts of pollution into the water- 
courses, 

The intermittent nature of the sewage 
overflows is especially detrimental to the 
waters. Normal waste flows can be controlled 
to assure relatively constant levels of water 
quality for desirable uses. Storm overfiows, 
however, introduce slugs of pollution which 
can upset an otherwise stable regime. Even 
with complete treatment of dry weather 
sewage, the pollution discharge intermit- 
tently from storm water overflows can 
seriously impair the usefulness of a stream. 

As shown in table II above, in 1962 there 
were 1,305 communities whose sewer systems 
were entirely combined and 618 communities 
whose sewer systems were partially com- 
bined, making a total of 1,923 communities 
facing the problems which come from com- 
bined sanitary sewers and storm drains. 

Up to now, few studies have been made to 
determine the composition of combined 
sewage and storm water overflows and to 
evaluate their influence on stream pollution. 
Even where detailed studies have been made, 
the information is often not applicable to 
other cities because their precipitation pat- 
terns, character of the runoff area, capacities 
and designs of their sewer systems, and the 
conditions in the receiving waters, are not 
comparable. 

It is clear that the sewage overflow from 
combined sewer systems is an important 
source of water pollution. For example, 
according to a recent investigation by the 
Public Health Service, the total pollution 
load entering the streams from combined 
sewer overflows in Chicago in 1962 was 
equivalent to the untreated wastes from a 
population of 280,000. Chicago’s problem is 
compounded by the multiplicity of its over- 
flows (approximately 300 on the main chan- 
nels and an undetermined number on tribu- 
tary streams). 

Some years ago the city of Buffalo, N.Y., 
made comprehensive studies of its combined 
sewer systems. Those studies showed that 
about one-third of the city’s annual pro- 
duction of sewage solids overflowed without 
treatment, even though only 2 to 3 percent 
of the liquid sewage volume actually over- 
flowed. This large overflow of sewage solids 
resulted from the settling of solids in the 
sewer systems during periods of dry weather 
flow and their subsequent flushing out and 
overflow with the first surge of storm water. 
There is no reason to suppose that this 
situation is not applicable, in greater or lesser 
degree,to all combined sewer systems. This 
important finding has not, however, received 
sufficient attention from the engineering 
profession, regulatory agencies, or public 
officials. 

To correct the problem of pollution from 
combined sewer overflow by relocation and 
reconstruction of the sewer systems would 
require tremendous expenditures, According 
to the Public Health Service, the minimum 
cost for the separation of all combined sys- 
tems in the United States would be between 
$25 to $30 billion. 

Alternative and less costly solutions in 
many cases might be to provide storage 
basins, or treatment, for the overflows. In 
such systems, the excess flows would be taken 
off at the overflow structures and retained 
in storage basins for treatment at the mu- 
nicipal plant or at special treatment units 
designed for this purpose. However, in large 
and congested cities, the overflow outlets are 
generally located in areas which are too re- 
stricted or unavailable for storage or treat- 
ment installations, and it would be very 
costly to construct conduits to carry the 
overfiow to available sites for storage or 
treatment. The feasibility of overflow treat- 
ment is, therefore, largely dependent on the 
cost and availability of sites for treatment 
facilities. 

The director of the Bureau of Environ- 
mental Health, Pennsylvania Department of 
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Health (Mr. Karl M. Mason), testified as 
follows concerning this problem: 

“Mr. Iyprirz. Do you have any suggestions 
for solving the combined sewer and storm 
drain problem, other than by separation? 

“Mr. Mason. Yes; we feel, in some of the 
major cities, and the one that I mentioned 
in Pennsylvania, namely Philadelphia, Pa., 
that upon the basis of study it might come 
out that the actual treatment at various 
points in the systems of the combined wastes 
might be cheaper and better, more effective 
in the long run, than going into the central 
cities and tearing them up to separate the 
two. 

“We don’t know this. All that we feel is 
that there should be given flexibility, we 
believe, in that portion of the act for someone 
to look into the matter to see if that might 
not be the better way. This is a major 
problem. 

“As you know, Washington has it right 
here, How are you going to take these 8-, 
10-, 14-foot-diameter sewers and separate 
them? It might in some way be cheaper 
to take that combined waste at various points 
along the collection system and treat it. 

“Mr. Inprrrz. Has your board conducted 
any specific research on the subject? 

“Mr. Mason. No; we haven't.“ 

The precise extent and solution of the 
problem of overflow from combined sewer 
systems are not accurately delineated at this 
time. There is, however, sufficient evidence 
to conclude that combined sewer and storm 
drain systems are a major source of pollution, 
They should be promptly and fully studied 
and remedial steps should be taken as early 
as possible. 

The magnitude of the problem makes it 
unlikely that it can be solved solely by the 
cities themselves. Although the damage to 
water quality resulting from combined sewer 
systems is, like most water pollution, local in 
origin, its total impact has national effects. 
The committee therefore believes that the 
Federal Government should participate in 
seeking remedies for the problem, and recom- 
mends that Federal grants be provided to 
municipalities which establish demonstra- 
tion projects approved by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to test the 
feasibility of new or improved methods of 
controlling the discharge of untreated or in- 
adequately treated sewage from combined 
sewer systems. The committee recommends 
that in making such grants the Department 
give preference to those demonstration proj- 
ects whose results would be applicable to 
more than one community. To assure more 
comprehensive and wide spread research and 
development in these demonstration pro- 
grams, the committee believes that the grant 
program should be at a level of at least $20 
million per year for the next 5 years, and 
that, except in unusual instances, the grant 
for any single project should not exceed 5 
percent of the total grant funds appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING MUNICIPAL CON- 
STRUCTION OF SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS IS 
DIFFICULT 


One of the greatest problems which a local 
community faces in building sewage treat- 
ment facilities is that of obtaining the neces- 
sary money at fair and equitable rates, with 
the requisite consent of property owners and 
citizens. Sewage treatment facilities are 
costly to build and operate, and usually have 
an inverse relationship to a municipality's 
ability to pay. For example, the Public 
Health Service estimates that the average 
cost of providing primary sewage treatment 
(considering amortization of capital cost, 
interest, and operation and maintenance 
costs) is $21.41 per million gallons in a treat- 
ment plant with a capacity of 100 million 
gallons per day as compared to $77.59 per 
million gallons in a plant with a capacity of 
1 million gallons per day. 
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State laws provide the framework which 
controls local government financing. In 
many instances, bond sales are limited by 
both statutory and constitutional provisions. 
Many of these legal provisions were devel- 
oped in periods of economic depression, and 
their stringency was intended to assure local 
fiscal responsibility. They have become un- 
duly restrictive in recent years and have im- 
peded the construction of public works 
which, because of postponed construction 
during the depression and war periods, are 
now urgently needed by many local com- 
munities. 

These restrictions, in varying degree, take 
one or several of the following forms: 

(1) Debt limitations which restrict the 
outstanding debt to a percentage of the as- 
sessed valuation of local real estate; 

(2) Tax limitations which restrict the rate 
that can be levied to provide debt service pay- 
ments; 

(3) Interest rate limitations which restrict 
the percentage that can be paid for borrowed 
money; and 

(4) Provisions permitting only real prop- 
erty owners to vote on a bond referendum, 
as well as provisions requiring more than 
the majority vote for approval. 

The two methods generally used by munic- 
ipalities to borrow money for construction 
of waste treatment plants are (1) general 
obligation bonds and (2) revenue bonds. 
General obligation bonds generally have 
the advantage of a lower interest rate be- 
cause the full financial resources of the com- 
munity are pledged to their repayment. 
However, revenue bonds have become in- 
creasingly popular in recent years, since they 
often are exempt from constitutional debt 
restrictions. 

Several States have used a variety of grants 
and other assistance to ease these burdens. 
However, few changes have been made in 
the restrictions on municipal bond financing, 
and these restrictions still continue to retard 
ready access to the money market and thus 
unnecessarily increase the local government’s 
cost of financing waste treatment plants. 

These problems of municipal financing 
have been markedly alleviated by the grants 
made under the Federal construction grants 
program previously described in this report 
and by the loans available to municipalities 
under the public facility loan program ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under the Housing Amendments of 
August 11, 1955, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1491 
etseq.). This program provides credit assist- 
ance to municipalities and other local public 
bodies for constructing essential public works 
where such credit financing is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions. The program, when first initiated, 
had relatively limited funds available and its 
primary aim was to help small communities 
to secure needed public services. In recent 
years, the program has been greatly expanded 
to a point where loans are now made at a 
rate of $100 million a year. 

However, the law has had a provision pro- 
hibiting public facility loans under this pro- 
gram to any municipality or political sub- 
division with a population of 50,000 or more. 
This 50,000 population limitation hampers 
governmental responsibilities for water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal in metropolitan 
areas, 


4 Title 42, United States Code, sec. 1492(b) 
(4). However, this section permitted loans 
to a community of up to 150,000 population 
if it is in a redevelopment area designated 
under sec. 5(a) of the Area Redevelopment 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2405(a) because of having 
substantial and persistent unemployment for 
the periods of time prescribed in that act or 
if it is near a research or development instal- 
lation of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 
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First, it directly discriminates against com- 
munities of 50,000 population or more by not 
permitting them to recelve public facility 
loans. 


Second, it encouraged fragmentation du- 
plication, and inadequate long-term facilities 
by prohibiting joint bond action by a num- 
ber of communities within a metropolitan 
area to meet water and sewer needs. For 
example, several communities each having a 
population of less than 50,000 have been dis- 
couraged from joining together to provide a 
needed public utility such as a water or sew- 
age disposal system, or connecting facility. 
Individually, each of the communities would 
be eligible for loan assistance under the pub- 
lic facility loans program. But when acting 
jointly (through the establishment of an in- 
strumentality serving the entire area) they 
would be ineligible for Federal loan assist- 
ance if their aggregate population exceeded 
50,000. 

This population limitation operates di- 
rectly counter to many existing program ob- 
jectives for meeting metropolitan problems. 
For example, the Housing Act of 1961 stresses 
the desirability of cooperative action among 
municipalities and other political subdivi- 
sions in preparing comprehensive planning 
on a unified metropolitan basis (40 U.S.C. 
458(c)). Also, the 1961 Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act encourages communities 
to construct joint sewage treatment works by 
joining each community’s individual grant 
limitation (30 percent or $600,000) to a max- 
imum grant of $2.4 million for a joint 
project. 

Two partial steps to relieve the stringency 
of the 50,000 population limitation were 
taken in the Housing Act of September 2, 
1964 (Public Law 88-560). Although the 
latter act did not repeal the 50,000 population 
restriction with respect to individual mu- 
nicipalities, section 601(b) of the act amend- 
ed the law as follows: (1) It increased the 
limitation to 150,000 for any community in 
a redevelopment area designated under sec- 
tion 5 of the Area Redevelopment Act (42 
U.S.C. 2405) (Le., irrespective of whether the 
area was so designated because it has sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment for 
the periods of time prescribed under section 
5(a), or because it has many low-income 
families and substantial or persistent unem- 
ployment or underemployment as prescribed 
under section 5(b) of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act); and (2) it authorized making 
loans to a public agency or instrumentality 
serving several municipalities, political sub- 
divisions, or unincorporated areas if each of 
them to be served by the public facility for 
which the loan is obtained meets the 50,000 
population restriction. The committee be- 
lieves these are steps in the right direction, 
and recommends to the appropriate com- 
mittees that consideration be given to re- 
8 the 50,000 population limitation it- 
self. 

The committee further believes that there 
should be greater recognition of the needs 
of communities which will experience sub- 
stantial population growth and where the 
sewage facility needed to meet such growth 
will contribute to economy, efficiency, and 
the comprehensively planned development of 
the area, The Executive Director of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (William G. Colman) pointed out in 
his testimony at the committee hearings that 
since construction of waste treatment facili- 
ties to provide for future needs is not easily 
accomplished under revenue bond financing, 
other financial aid is desirable. He sald: 

“You can construct normally with reve- 
nue bonds only the trunklines of the sizes 


* This amendment would immediately qual- 
ify some 17 counties and 1 Indian tribe for 
public facility loans (S. Rept. 1265, 88th 
Cong., pp. 31-32). 
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and so on that are needed to fill the needs 
of the population today, the ones who are 
going to be paying the water bills, as soon 
as the construction is finished, whereas with 
the population continually growing in the 
metropolitan areas, particularly in the sub- 
urbs, economy in the long run would dictate 
a larger outlay in terms of physical facilities 
in order to meet the needs of tomorrow's 
population as well as today’s. And that is a 
difficulty that you encounter on the revenue 
bond approach. 

Now, the recommendation that the Com- 
mission made in that regard is that where 
Federal aid is involved in loans for these 
types of operations, provision be made for a 
deferral of interest for z number of years, 
where a clear case can be made that through 
deferral of interest and the use of larger 
facilities to meet the needs of the future 
population, the whole thing will pay out 
eventually. Then it is a saving from the 
standpoint of the water users to have the 
larger facilities.” 

We believe this suggestion would be a use- 
ful means of encouraging construction of 
waste treatment plants sufficiently large to 
provide for future population within a grow- 
ing community. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin has 
a longstanding and distinguished record 
of concern and leadership in this field. 
I valued his membership on the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, 
and regretted his decision to move to 
another committee assignment. He and 
I have had many discussions about this 
problem, its urgency, and the need for 
a massive increase in the Federal con- 
tribution toward its solution. I think 
we share equally that sense of urgency. 
Indeed, the pending legislation repre- 
sents just that. In the sixth year of the 
program which the Senate is now con- 
sidering, the Federal contribution will be 
10 times its present level. More im- 
portant is the fact that the pending bill 
would lift a number of limitations which 
inhibit the impact of Federal resources 
in those areas where the problem is the 
greatest. 

I am speaking now of the heavily 
populated industrial areas of the coun- 
try. The pending bill will increase the 
Federal contribution—if all conditions 
set out in the bill are met—to 50 percent 
of the total cost of municipal waste treat- 
ment projects under the clean rivers 
program. There is built into the bill an 
incentive for the States to make their 
contribution. As I said earlier, the basic 
assumption of current Federal law is, the 
primary responsibility of pollution con- 
trol rests with the States and communi- 
ties. Yet, the States have failed, with 
exception of eight States which provide 
some matching funds to make any fi- 
nancial contribution whatsoever. 

The solution to the problem is the in- 
centive built into the bill to try to stimu- 
late State action, through allocation of 
State resources, to help the communities 
of this country deal with the problem. 
If the provisions of the pending bill are 
fully implemented in any given State, the 
division of financial responsibility would 
be 50 percent Federal contribution, 30 
percent State contribution, and 20 per- 
cent local contribution. 

In the judgment of the committee, 
after extensive hearings and discussion, 
this represents an appropriate division 
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of the responsibilities that should rest on 
all three levels of the Federal system. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield for a question? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator men- 
tioned that eight States have made a 
contribution. What is the maximum 
percentage contribution that any one of 
those eight States has made? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The maximum provi- 
sion is reflected in the bill. Maine and 
New York have contributed 30 percent 
of the cost. They make the largest con- 
tribution of any States to the cost of 
municipal sewage treatment projects. 
Six other States make contributions, 
some of which have a dollar limitation, 
and some of which have a smaller per- 
centage limitation. 

Mr. NELSON. But Maine and New 
York made a 30-percent contribution to- 
ward the total cost of sewage treatment 
plant installations? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. What kind of dollar 
figure has that been representing in those 
two States? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The New York pro- 
gram would be financed by a bond issue 
which was approved last year, in a ref- 
erendum, totaling $1 billion. The total 
cost for New York State is estimated at 
$1.7 billion. The Maine program has 
been financed out of current appropria- 
tions and a bond issue of $25 million last 


year. 

Until last year, it was possible to fi- 
nance the Maine program entirely out 
of current revenues. I do not know 
what the cumulative total of that con- 
tribution has been. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator from 
Maine know whether there will be any 
problem for some States respecting a 
constitutional prohibition against this 
kind of grant from general Treasury 
funds, or bonding to a local municipal 
treatment plant? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think there are some 
constitutional limitations on bonding. 
This bill does not require bonding. 

Mr. NELSON. I refer to the authority 
of the State itself to take State general 
fund moneys and give it as a grant 
matching fund for local sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I could not answer that 
question. There may be such. Does the 
Senator mean a constitutional limita- 
tion other than the bonding problem? 

Mr. NELSON. Les. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If there is, I do not 
know of any. We have no testimony to 
that effect. However, we do have in- 
formation that some States have bond- 
ing limitations, which.may be an inhibi- 
tion if they need to raise money by that 
method. 

Mr. NELSON. I certainly did not in- 
tend, by remarks, in any way to indicate 
that I did not think this was a massive 
increase in Federal participation, be- 
cause it is a massive increase. I hope 
the bill will pass both Houses. 

I think it is to the great credit of the 
chairman that we have been able to 
bring to the floor a bill providing for a 
$6 billion participation by the ica 0 
Government. I am sure the Senator 
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agrees with me that in future years Fed- 
eral participation will have to be in- 
creased if we are to meet the problem. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I do. I agree to such 
an extent that it would be easy to ra- 
tionalize support of greater Federal par- 
ticipation in dealing with this problem 
than the pending bill envisages, or even 
than the Senator’s amendment envisages, 
but we must deal with the art of the 
possible. We have in the bill, if Con- 
gress passes it, a means for helping meet 
the needs of the problem we are talking 
about. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this bill 
deals with what is undoubtedly one of 
the foremost problems confronting our 
Nation. I think it deals with it in a very 
rational and practical manner. In my 
judgment, the distinguished Senator 
from Maine merits the thanks of the en- 
tire country for the untiring energy, 
thought, and effort he gave in the prep- 
aration of the bill and in the presentation 
of it to the Senate. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina, who 
helped immensely in his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

I think it is worth noting that Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle, from all 
areas of the country, and of all philoso- 
phies, recognize the urgency of the prob- 
lem, and are willing to support efforts to 
deal with it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the members of the Public 
Works Committee, the distinguished 
chairman, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, and the 
distinguished Senator from Maine, Sen- 
ator Musk, for giving us S. 2947—a 
comprehensive approach for pollution 
abatement and water reclamation—in 
order to provide our Nation with usable 
clean water for the future. 

S. 2947, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments and Clean 
Rivers Restoration Act of 1966, provides 
practical answers to industry, munici- 
Palities, and small towns in the complex 
and distressing campaign to protect the 
vital natural resource—water. 

Civic leaders throughout the country 
have known for some time that their 
communities with nonexistence or inade- 
quate facilities for waste treatment and 
disposal are contributing to a future 
catastrophe. However, they did not, in 
most instances, have the financial re- 
sources for the expensive sewage treat- 
ment plants. I know how hard it is; I 
was a mayor, and fully realize the diffi- 
culty of convincing the public of the 
necessity of $4 or $5 million for these 
facilities when so many other community 
projects are needed, especially in the field 
of education and transportation. 

Unfortunately, a sewer system or a 
treatment plant is not a facility to which 
a mayor or city councilman can point 
with pride. No one really cares as long 
as it is working. 

Frankly, the effect of putting such fa- 
cilities in is soon forgotten. It is similar 
to a person who has a toothache, has it 
taken care of by the dentist, and then 
the ache is soon forgotten. Once the 
toothache is taken care of, the toothache 
and the dentist are soon forgotten. Once 
a sewer pipe is placed in the ground and 
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dirt covers it, one forgets about it until 
he gets a bill and sees that his taxes 
have been increased. 

If the Congress approves S. 2947, we, 
the Congress, can say to these civic lead- 
ers the Federal Government will provide 
more help, and we can encourage the 
States to do their share, because this is 
a big and an important job. 

The $6 billion authorized by the bill 
is a great deal of money. It is small, 
however, when we compare this sum with 
the estimated cost of reclaiming the 
Great Lakes—$20 billion. 

S. 2947 provides needed reforms in ex- 
isting law by lifting the dollar ceiling on 
the 30-percent basic Federal grant proj- 
ects; and by providing a 10-percent 
bonus, in addition to the basic 30-per- 
cent grant, for projects which conform 
with area wide planning. Provision of 
the 10-percent bonus encourages plan- 
ning, but we do not require it for Fed- 
eral assistance. The problem is too great 
and the need too present to require the 
detailed planning in which some Federal 
agencies are currently embroiled—con- 
3 the local people instead of help- 

g. 

The bill provides more assistance for 
the local people in the form of a revolv- 
ing fund to help authorities meet the lo- 
cal share of pollution abatement proj- 
ects. Important, too, is the $25 million 
annual grants to promote research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration of new 
methods of pollution control and water 
reclamation to give us new ideas in 
this area of vital concern. 

In my testimony before the committee 
I asked for a higher percentage of Fed- 
eral participation. However, the clean 
rivers restoration program, which was 
added, fills a vital need with its river 
basin approach. Each river basin plan- 
ning agency could qualify for 50-percent 
Federal grant, depending upon its own 
water quality standards, and a State pro- 
gram of 30-percent participation. 

My own State of Indiana has plans to 
provide for State funds in pollution con- 
trol projects. The river basin program 
means that we could make concentrated 
efforts of pollution control on the 
Wabash, the Ohio, the St. Joseph and the 
White Rivers. 

The Public Works Committee has done 
an excellent job in providing the Interior 
Department, now the central authority 
for Federal pollution control, with an ex- 
panded program. I hope that the De- 
partment, in administering the program, 
will move to coordinate Federal funds 
available for sewer systems and treat- 
ment plants under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, the Economic Development 
Administration, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, and the Interior Depart- 
ment’s own central authority. 

As another step in the campaign to in- 
sure an adequate safe water supply, I 
hope that we can work out a program to 
ease the desperate shortage of sanitary 
engineers. This can be done by shifting 
existing educational program and 
through the research grant funds pro- 
vided by S. 2947 to educational and other 
institutions for new pollution abatement 
methods. 
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I am pleased that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie] has accepted 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], which will help to train personnel 
in this important field. 

Again, now that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is present 
in the chamber, I wish to compliment 
him for the fine work he always does, not 
only in this field, but in every endeavor 
he undertakes. 

I note that he is wearing a beautifully 
colored jacket, which is indicative of his 
youth and his interest in youth. He has 
an interest in young people and in seeing 
to it that we will have enough of our 
natural resources left so that the younger 
people will be able to enjoy in their life- 
time the resources that we in our life- 
time were able to enjoy. 

I urge Senate approval of S. 2947, sig- 
nificant legislation, of which we, the 
Members of the 89th Congress can be 
proud. By approving this bill we will 
meet the requirements for the future and 
avert a national crisis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON]. 

[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senate is anxious to vote shortly 
on this bill, and I shall not detain the 
Senate long. I should like to say, as a 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works, that the subcommittee headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxr1e], with the able assistance of 
the ranking Republican member on the 
committee, the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Boccs], and the entire committee, 
has done notable work in developing the 
bill before us. 

This bill follows the Water Quality Act, 
and is a significant and purposeful pro- 
posal to try to meet the problem of water 
pollution. 

It is now becoming more and more a 
matter of public consciousness that if 
our water resources are not developed— 
and more important—conserved our 
country will by 1980-85 enter a critical 
period of water supply, a period when 
clean water will not be sufficient for the 
needs of our people and expanding in- 
dustry. 

It will be necessary to store water in 
reservoirs in our river basins to prevent 
water pollution and to clean water so 
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that it may be reused. This bill moves 
forward toward these goals. 

I have raised a question, which does 
not question the need and purpose of 
the bill, but one which I think should be 
understood by the Senate and by the 
people. The bill provides a very large 
authorization, of some $6 billion over a 
period of 6 years. The bill does not ap- 
propriate any part of the $6 billion, but 
enacting the measure, Congress will give 
to the Appropriations Committee au- 
thority to recommend appropriations; 
and of course to Congress to approve 
appropriations. 

The amount is awesomely large. But 
if one reads the report that studies in- 
dicate that to fully meet the problem of 
water pollution control, an expenditure 
of $100 billion may be required upon the 
part of local community, State, the Fed- 
eral Government, and private industry. 

This bill, while authorizing $6 billion, 
only authorizes grants for municipal 
sewage treatment. It leaves for future 
action the separation of storm sewers 
and ordinary sewers, which may total 
$40 billion, and also the treatment, pre- 
vention, and abatement of industrial 
wastes. 

We are faced today with the cost of 
the war in Vietnam, and the attendant 
problems of inflation, shortages, evi- 
dences of control, and wartime and un- 
happy factors. Because of these, I have 
voted to hold down authorizations, to 
eliminate and defer unneeded expendi- 
ture, and I shall continue to do so. With 
respect to this bill, I think it necessary 
that the Committee on Appropriations, 
after these authorizations have been 
provided, take into consideration the 
cost of the war in Vietnam and will not 
appropriate large sums, until the bur- 
dens of the war in Vietnam are lifted. 
But in all fairness, it must be said that 
at some point, today or next week, or 
next year, this bill must be passed if the 
vital supply of water is to be preserved 
for the future life of our Nation. 

I do not wish to burden the RECORD un- 
duly, but I recall that yesterday, the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Musk], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and others, spoke of 
the necessity of moving in another direc- 
tion to control water pollution—that is, 
with respect to industrial wastes. This 
bill deals with the provision of Federal 
assistance to municipalities, States, and 
interstate complexes. Something must 
be done to give incentives to industry to 
install the facilities to diminish or elimi- 
nate the waste which is a principal cause 
of water pollution. Many industries are 
assuming the responsibility. Their ex- 
penditures for pollution control facilities 
do not increase their profits, but are 
a type of social expenditure. 

We should encourage them by some 
kind of tax incentive. The Senator from 
West Viriginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and I 
have introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide investment credit to industries in- 
stalling pollution control facilities. The 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrisicorr] has pressed for such leg- 
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islation for several years, and has a bill 
which would provide faster tax write- 
offs. 

Because we are now discussing this 
tremendous problem of water pollution 
control, to conserve a basic resource, and 
because the pending bill represents a 
strong step in that direction as respects 
municipal sewage, I think it is proper, 
in this debate, to call attention again to 
the necessity of moving also in a parallel 
direction toward the control of indus- 
trial sewage. I hope very much that the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Finance Committee will 
this year take action in that direction, 
by the recommendation of bills to pro- 
vide tax incentives to industry. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky makes reference again 
to the subject of incentives for industries. 
I think it highly appropriate, because of 
his knowledge, and because of the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Kentucky and 
others, that the portion of the commit- 
tee report dealing with incentives be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
I ask unanimous consent that that be 
done. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1367) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


INCENTIVE ASSISTANCE FOR INDUSTRIES 


A number of witnesses testified on the 
need for tax incentives as a means of reduc- 
Ing the cost of noneconomic pollution con- 
trol facilities. This is not a matter over 
which the Senate Public Works Committee 
has jurisdiction but it affects the overall 
effort to meet water pollution control and 
abatement needs. This committee strongly 
recommends that the appropriate congres- 
sional committees give consideration to tax 
relief proposals for industrial pollution con- 
trol activities. 

For the most part, pollution control does 
not provide a return on an investment to an 
industry. Installation of pollution control 
devices is costly and, in many cases, nonre- 
munerative. The billion dollars of capita] 
investment which will have to be made by the 

- industrial sector for the benefit of the en- 
tire society will place a substantial burden 
on corporate resources, and ultimately on 
the general public. The committee suggests 
that there are several alternative methods of 
aiding industry in meeting its pollution con- 
trol obligations. 

Investment tax credits as proposed by Sen- 
ator JOHN SHERMAN Cooper of Kentucky, in 
legislation cosponsored by the chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee, Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH of West Virginia is one 
method whereby industry could recoup the 
cost of control and abatement of pollution, 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF of Connecticut, in 
legislation cosponsored by, among others, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Ep- 
MUND S. Muskre of Maine, provides for ac- 
celerated amortization of the cost of pollu- 
tion control facilities. This may also provide 
a means of Offsetting industry’s cost of pol- 
lution control. However, both of these meth- 
ods do not consider the problem confront- 
ing those industries with plants having great 
pollution problems and marginal economic 
efficiency. 

The committee has recommended greater 
emphasis on joint municipal-industrial treat- 
ment systems operated by public agencies. 
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Such systems are eligible for assistance under 
the sewage treatment grant program. 

The proposal by the American Paper Insti- 
tute for specific Federal grants to municipali- 
ties to construct industrial waste treatment 
facilities would provide an effective means of 
meeting the needs of both the marginal in- 
dustries as well as the profitable industries. 
Such a Federal grant approach would not be 
inconsistent with public policy because the 
grant would, in effect, be made to a unit of 
government. This approach differs from that 
proposed by Senators Cooper and RIBICOFF 
and is a matter which can and will be con- 
sidered by this committee. However, realiz- 
ing that there is no final answer to the prob- 
lem of financing industrial pollution control, 
the committee reiterates its strong recom- 
mendation that the appropriate committees 
consider tax relief legislation. 


Mr. MUSKIE. I hope that this kind 
of documentation, which is appealing to 
the committee, will also make its im- 
pression upon the Committee on Finance. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
whose steady support of effective water 
pollution control legislation has been of 
immense help to me and to the other 
members of the Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution, recently made a 
thought provoking speech, “Must We 
Pay the Piper,” at the Summer Institute 
in Water Resources, Utah State Uni- 
versity. I think that it is appropriate 
that this eloquent statement be presented 
to my colleagues on the day we enact the 
major bill designed to improve the qual- 
ity of our water resources. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator Moss’ speech 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection,.the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Must WE PAY THE PIPER? 


(Speech of Senator Frank E. Moss, Demo- 
crat, of Utah, at the Summer Institute 
in Water Resources, Utah State Univer- 
sity, Logan, Utah, June 29, 1966) 

If ever there was a classic example of 
carrying coals to Newcastle it is making a 
water speech at Utah State University. It 
is like spreading butter on the bacon—gild- 
ing the lily—painting vermillion into our 
Western skies at sunset. 

There is no place in the country where 
there is more expertise on water than in this 
beautiful green bowl in the Wasatch Moun- 
tains. We have collected here in our water 
research laboratories some of the best brains 
and equipment in the country. We have 
added to them at this Summer Water Insti- 
tute a number of visiting specialists in en- 
gineering and earth science. 

I don’t mind telling you that I feel I am 
in vast company. Although I have made 
water my major cause in the United States 
Senate, and I sit week after week in hear- 
ings on water legislation, I approach this as- 
signment tonight with considerable humility. 

The water story I am going to tell you in 
this June of 1966 is much more interesting 
than the tale I would have told had you in- 
vited me here in June of 1960—or even 
June of 1965. Today's story has a much 
broader sweep, much deeper implications, is 
more hopeful, and certainly more dramatic. 
In fact, the water story today is a cliff 
hanger. 

Will America find ways to meet its grow- 
ing water shortage? 

Will we stop using and misusing and gen- 
erally wasting our water resources as if there 
were no tomorrow? 

Will we stop polluting our rivers and our 
lakes, creating health hazards for our people, 
killing off our fish, and desecrating our rec- 
reation areas? 
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Will we glut the beautiful Ohio with gar- 
bage, and smother the mighty Colorado in 
radio-chemical wastes? 

Will we let the Great Lakes die? 

Will we awaken some morning to find that 
we have run out of clean water in some sec- 
tions of our country, and out of water of any 
kind in others? 

Tune in, my friends, in 1980 and find out. 

Find out whether the people in the most 
civilized and sensitive Nation in the world 
were sufficiently awakened in the sixties to 
do the things which must be done in the 
seventies to prevent the country from going 
through its water ceiling in the eighties. 

Find out whether we made enough prog- 
ress in discovering and employing revolu- 
tionary techniques in water resource develop- 
ment and conservation to forestall our fau- 
cets from running dry, our crops from turn- 
ing brown, and the wheels of our industry 
from slowing down and stopping. 

Learn whether we kept our water sources 
clean, our water wastage down, our water 
re-use cycle high—whether we found out 
how to control “water hogs,” how to bridle 
unreasonable water use, how to impose dis- 
ciplinary measures to control waste— 
whether we discovered how to desalt water 
cheaply and how to make rain fall where we 
want it—and, finally, whether we learned 
how to put to beneficial use every drop of 
water anywhere through interbasin and in- 
ternational water transfer, through recharg- 
ing of aquifiers, and through multiple-use 
projects to increase supplies of municipal 
and irrigation water, to improve navigation, 
to control floods, to provide more power, to 
create new recreational areas and to protect 
our wildlife. 

I predict that America will win this water 
fight. I say we will win it because of re- 
search centers such as Utah State University 
and summer institutes such as this one 
which fully diagnose and prescribe for all 
phases of our ailing resource, and from which 
knowledge flows out in many directions to be 
absorbed and used. 

I say we will win because both the private 
sector and Government, from the county 
level up, are to realize the im- 
mensity of our water problems and are mov- 
ing to conquer them. 

And, finally, I say we will win because the 
people themselves are awakening to the 
perils of our water pollution and the vulner- 
ability of our water supply and they are be- 
ginning to insist that more be done, and to 
support financially the doing of it. 

The breakthrough to the man on the street 
is the crucial one. For years, as this audience 
well knows, water has been discussed back 
and forth in the jargon of water experts, re- 
source engineers and highly educated tech- 
nicians, but today the pollution of our 
waters and the ebbing of our supplies is a 
growing subject for discussion in editorial 
columns, in magazine articles, in television 
specials, in civic clubs and over backyard 
barbecue pits. 

Many forces have converged at this date 
and time in history to make water of such 
commanding interest. I like to think that 
the first impetus came from the report made 
in January, 1961, by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Natural Water Resources, on which 
I served. This committee inventoried our 
water resources and projected our require- 
ments through 1980; it supplied us with the 
hard facts on our water demand as balanced 
against our water supply. 

But it took a whim of nature to really 
dramatize our water crisis—to make water 
breakfast-table conversation, a shift in wind 
patterns, causing rain to fall over the ocean 
rather than upon the coastal areas, greatly 
cut, for several years in a row, the normal 
amount of precipitation in a wide swath of 
country stretching from New Hampshire to 
West Virginia. This is an area of our densest 
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population and our heaviest concentration 
of industry. 

Now, we in the West know all too well what 
it is to have our cities and towns thirsty, and 
our fields dusty and dry. There has never 
been enough water here in Utah since the 
day Brigham Young led the pioneers down 
emigration canyon into the Salt Lake Valley. 
We have had to develop every source of water 
we could find, and to put every drop to bene- 
ficial use after we found it. 

But the people of the large cities and towns 
of the East and Northeast seemingly have 
always had a bountiful supply of water—and 
they serenely assumed that they always 
would. Then they discovered that they, too, 
could be short of water—that it could hap- 
pen to them. 

In August 1965, the chief engineer of the 
city of New York warned the Delaware River 
Basin Commission that the largest city in 
the Nation could “run out of water by the 
middle of February.” The President de- 
clared the Delaware Basin and New York a 
disaster area, and a drastic water saving 
program went into effect. 

Well, as you all know, the East and North- 
east did not run out of water. It did skimp 
through. But the interest of the people and 
their officials, and their newspapers, and 
their civic clubs was aroused as it never 
could have been aroused by a Senate na- 
tional water resources committee report. A 
whole new and important area of the coun- 
try became receptive to the water story. 

As much as I regret the inconvenience 
and hardship the great drought of 1965 
caused the people who suffered through it, 
it did serve to turn the national spotlight 
on water—and our water problems. Thus, 
it was a long-range plus for America. 

Now, what is the water outlook in the 
years ahead in concrete terms? The statis- 
tics and facts compiled by the Senate Water 
Committee are still our bible on this. 

If we in America are to sustain our ex- 
panding population and rising standard of 
living, we will have to double our useable 
water by 1980 and triple it by the year 2000. 
While we are using an average of 280 mil- 
lion gallons of water each day now for ir- 
rigation, industry and homes, we will be us- 
ing daily about 600 million gallons in 1980 
and a billion gallons a day in the year 2000. 

We found out further that the 600 million 
gallons of water a day is getting close to 
the ceiling of the total supply of good qual- 
ity water which our engineers have told us 
could be made available, as a practical mat- 
ter, with present engineering knowledge and 
techniques. 

We learned that in five of the Nation’s 
twenty-two resource regions we stand on 
the edge of water disaster—we could well be 
out of water in any of them by 1980. Two 
of these water-short basins are the Colorado 
River Basin and the Great Basin. Utah 
stands astride of these two. 

In most of the other water basins, where 
rainfall is generally adequate, the water has 
been so misused that pollution is rampant. 
In fact, almost every American river of any 
consequence is infested with water pollu- 
tion from one source or another. Ten times 
as much municipal waste is being poured 
into our waters today as in 1900. Indus- 
trial waste has increased threefold from 
chemical plants, paper mills, tanneries, dye 
works, and municipal sewage. 

The historic Merrimac, is filled with nox- 
fous wastes. Refuse from steel mills pour 
red rust into the Cuyahoga. Petro-chemical 
wastes from a huge oil company complex 
pollute the Ottawa; mine salts and chlorides 
contaminate the Grand River. The Arkansas 
is contaminated by mine, metal, processing, 
packing, and agricultural runoff wastes. The 
Columbia’s pollution from paper mills poses 
more threat to the salmon than the river’s 
dams. Canning wastes pollute the San 
Joaquin and the Sacramento in California. 
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Oil refinery wastes taint the lower reaches 
of Yellowstone. Only last month we began 
in the Senate Public Works Committee to 
check into radio active wastes in the Colo- 
rado—and I do not need to mention to this 
audience the pollution problems of the Bear. 

It will take $75 billion, spent over two or 
three decades, to clean up America’s rivers. 

Nor have our lakes been spared from pollu- 
tion. The Great Lakes are a tragic example. 
Industry and communities around the lakes 
have used their waters for years as a dump- 
ing ground for municipal and industrial 
wastes. Pollution has been aggravated re- 
cently by the water shortage. Several of the 
Great Lakes are dying bodies of water. Erie, 
the northern border for much of industrial 
America, is the sickest. About one-fourth of 
Lake Erie is all but dead today. The huge 
expanse contains almost no oxygen, no fish 
swim about, and the surface and beaches are 
infested with scum. 

We learned also from the water committee 
studies that we are proceeding far too slowly 
in harnessing and developing our rivers 
through multiple-purpose projects—that we 
must make the seventies the decade of ad- 
vanced dam construction, just as we have 
made the sixties the decade of advanced 
highway construction. 

We found that we have only begun to use 
our knowledge about depletion of water 
supplies through control of strip mining, 
timber removal, overgrazing and fire, and 
that we have a great deal more to learn about 
the mining of ground water and the recharg- 
ing of aquifers. 

We learned that we must step up activities 
in the field of water variability, which in- 
cludes both floods and low water flow. 

And finally, we discovered that we have 
only started to work on the great problem 
of water waste—on the ways in which water 
is being used inefficiently, on “water steal- 
ing” vegetation, on evaporation, and on 
allowing water to run off to the sea un- 
harnessed and unused. 

We found consistently that we had lagged 
on research in all of these fields—that a con- 
stant expansion of knowledge and technical 
capability in the water field is absolutely 
indispensable. 

The Senate Water Committee estimated 
that the nation should invest a total of $228 
billion in the period between 1958 (when 
the figures were gathered) and 1980 for all 
types of water resource facilities if we are 
to assure enough water to sustain our gal- 
loping population and our zooming stand- 
ard of living. Since we have spent about 
$180 billion so far in our nation’s history on 
water resource facilities—this means that we 
need to spend more in a twenty-year period 
than we have spent in almost two hundred 
years. 

This alarming report unbuttoned a surge 
of both discussion and action in the water 
field. I think it is safe to say that the 
Congress has passed more constructive wa- 
ter legislation in the past five years than at 
any other time in history. 

Congress established a water pollution 
control administration which will conduct 
and oversee a broad public and industrial 
pollution control program, and we greatly 
increased the federal funds available to com- 
munities for the construction of waste treat- 
ment and other pollution control facilities. 

Congress launched a water research pro- 
gram which will invest nearly $100 million 
a year for ten years on basic water research, 
This is over and above the massive research 
program to bring desalting of water into eco- 
nomic balance both in North America and 
elsewhere in the world. 

Congress enacted the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act, a landmark bill which places water 
resources planning on a river basin basis, and 
gives money to the states for planning. 
This bill recognized the fundamental fact 
that water does not stop at state or county 
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or municipal boundaries, and that any plan- 
ning which does not take this into consider- 
ation will be piecemeal planning—with 
piecemeal effect. 

Congress passed a measure which estab- 
lished guidelines on what percentage of 
funds going into multiple-purpose water 
projects may be charged to recreation pro- 
grams. This will equalize these costs be- 
tween army engineer and reclamation proj- 
ects. 

We accelerated our efforts to authorize 
multiple purpose projects which would serve 
not primarily an agricultural society, but an 
industrialized society with mounting pay- 
rolls and increased leisure time. 

All of this—and more—in five short years! 

We have before us in this session of Con- 
gress legislation which will coordinate at- 
tacks on water pollution within each river 
basin. To make this program more effective 
we recently transferred the water pollution 
control administration from the department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to the 
Department of Interior, where other river 
basin planning is centered. 

We have just passed in the Senate a bill 
which would establish a national water com- 
mission—an independent body of nongov- 
ernmental experts—to make an independent 
evaluation of policy questions in the water 
field. We will call on these distinguished 
citizens, outside the government, to consider 
all aspects of our incredibly complex and in- 
terrelated water problems, and to suggest 
remedies and solutions, 

More imaginative solutions and better, 
bolder, planning is a mandate for America 
if we are to have enough water in the future. 
Water itself is an almost indestructible com- 
modity, as you all know. To all practical 
purposes, the seas, rivers, ground, lakes, 
swamps and atmosphere of the earth hold as 
much water as they did when they were 
created. We are in trouble today simply be- 
cause our civilization calls for the use of 
more water than any other civilization in 
history, and we are not only using this water, 
but flagrantly misusing it. 

It is my opinion, however, that even if the 
United States does replace our hodge-podge 
of poorly coordinated water programs with 
a modern management system we may not 
be able to assure to our children and our 
grandchildren enough water to meet the 
needs of their way of living. Particularly 
will this be true if our children and grand- 
children continue our present movement to 
the sun-drenched southwest quadrant of 
the United States where drought is almost 
perpetual. 

We will have to find some way of redis- 
tributing water from river basins where 
water is surplus, to river basins where there 
is not enough to go around, 

I feel that the best answer, not only for 
us who live in water short areas but for 
central and eastern America, is the North 
American Water and Power Alliance which 
proposes a continent-wide system to redis- 
tribute water from Alaska and the Canadian 
Northwest. It would transport huge sup- 
plies of water which now run unused into 
the Arctic Ocean to sections of Canada, the 
United States and Mexico which do not now 
have enough water within their own water 
basins. The Rocky Mountain area, and Utah, 
with its rich-but-dry-soil, would be among 
the areas to profit most greatly from this 
plan. 

The NAWAPA concept—and I call it a con- 
cept because it is only that now—has been 
proposed by the Ralph M. Parsons Company, 
an architect-engineering firm of Los Angeles. 
It received little attention however, until 
a special subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, of which I was named 
chairman, undertook to analyze it and to 
compare it with an inventory of all water 
resource development projects anticipated 
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for the next twenty years by principal Fed- 
eral agencies. 

It was the subcommittee’s conclusion on 
the basis of a very general study that the 
Parson’s concept, which is estimated to cost 
up to $100 billion and to take 30 years to 
build, would produce nearly twice as much 
water as the total of our other proposals for 
water projects for about one-fourth addi- 
tional cost. 

NAWAPA is a bold project which stag- 
gers the imagination. It is also most 
controversial. Some of our Canadian 
neighbors have strong reservations about 
exporting any of their water, others say, 
let's look at our need first to see if we have 
surplus, then see what we can get in return. 
The concept is only in the talking stage now 
but I predict you will be hearing a great 
deal more about NAWAPA in the future. 

NAWAPA is one progressive step we must 
take. There are others of equal sophis- 
tication. One of these is reorganization 
of our Federal water resource management. 
It is now far too diffused to enable us to 
stretch our water supply as creatively and 
ingeniously as possible. 

For example, we have five Federal Depart- 
ments—Interior, Agriculture, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Defense, and Housing 
and Urban Development—and two powerful 
independent agencies—the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—and twenty-five subordinate agen- 
cies all with statutory responsibilities on 
water resources, It is very difficult to coor- 
dinate a program which is spread-eagled like 
this. 

It is also most frustrating for an outside 
agency trying to work with the Federal Gov- 
ernment with such a patchwork of authority. 
The Delaware River Commission, for example, 
must harmonize the work of nineteen Fed- 
eral agencies, fourteen inter-state agencies 
and 43 State agencies. How the Commission 
move ahead with its work at all is a modern 
miracle. 

Duplication is not the only caprice of our 
water management. Different agencies have 
conflicting programs. The Department of 
the Interior entreats North Dakota farmers 
to preserve wildlife while Agriculture pays 
them to drain the pot holes which sustain 
migratory birds. 

The Park Service is trying to save the 
everglades in Florida while the Corps of 
Engineers drains them. The Federal Power 
Commission authorizes a run-of-the-river 
dam on a stretch of rushing water where the 
Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Recla- 
mation have under consideration multiple- 
purpose development. 

There is little sound argument that co- 
ordination of our water resource programs is 
not desirable; many people simply feel that 
it is not possible. I do not agree. With 
water front and center in our national life, 
I believe that it is possible to do now what 
we have not been able to do in fifty years. 
To this end I have introduced legislation to 
convert the Department of the Interior into 
a full-fledged department of natural re- 
sources, bringing under it the diverse water 
activities of the Federal Government, and 
transferring out of it functions which can be 
done better by other departments. 

Sparks have been flying ever since the bill 
went into the hopper. Bureaucrats don't 
want to be transferred, private interest 
groups don't want the agency which handles 
their pet projects changed in any way, 
powerful lobbies see loss of prestige and loss 
of control in any shift in authority. 

If this is possible, my bill to establish a 
Department of Natural Resources is even 
more controversial than Nawapa. In fact, 
there are times when I read my morning mail 
that I believe I am sponsoring the two most 
controversial bills before the Congress. 
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But I feel that both of my proposals must 
eventually be adopted, and I intend to per- 
severe on them. 

My friends, man’s inability to control water 
supplies caused ancient civilizations to crum- 
ble. We need not suffer the same fate. We 
are not less dependent upon water than we 
were a thousand years ago, but we know 
far more about our environment. We will 
learn more in the years ahead through cre- 
ative research and the resolute application of 
the results. 

We need not run out of water. 
not pay the piper. 

If we can maintain our present momentum, 
I believe America can skimp through. We 
are far behind now in what must be done. 
But the public consciousness has been 
awakened—the people know that the days of 
writing blank checks on our water are gone. 

It will not be easy to keep interest in our 
water problems high. The water picture can 
shift with the shift of a breeze. For example, 
the drought in the Northeast appears to be 
easing. Rainfall, so far this year, has been 
nearer normal, although it is too early to 
predict that the abnormally dry weather 
which has plagued this region since 1961 is 
over. But if it is—well, memories are short 
when the tap runs fast again, and the swim- 
ming pool is full, and the lawns are green. 

Again some of the impetus that comes with 
sights and smells which cannot be borne dies 
down as polluted water becomes safe for 
drinking, as picnic beaches are opened, as 
rivers can be fished, and as wildlife has a new 
lease on life. If, and as, these days of wine 
and roses return we may lose some of our 
concern about water. America is a big coun- 
try. It is hard to catch and hold attention 
on a problem which does not immediately— 
this morning—affect a person, or a commu- 
nity, or an area. 

This apathy is something those of us who 
have made water a major occupation must 
be “suited up” to meet. For you and I know 
there is no choice on water. We know that 
we now have millions more people than we 
had when America was settled, and that we 
are compounding humanity at an unbeliev- 
able rate. Yet we have only the same 
amount of water on which we can count. 

We know we have only begun the work 
which we must conclude by the 1980’s—we 
have only glimpsed the far shores we must 
reach by the year 2,000. 

Whether we make those shores—whether 
we get off that cliff on which we are now 
hanging so precariously as the water serial 
continues in reel after reel through the rest 
of the sixties and on through the seventies 
and into the eighties—depends on how well 
we plan now, and how courageously and 
surely we carry through those plans. 

I predict that we will win the water bat- 
tle. What do you experts say? 


Mr. MUSKIE. One other point I 
should like to make, in response to the 
Senator’s concern with the problem of in- 
centives to industry, is that the bill is not 
entirely devoid of reference and applica- 
tion to the industrial waste problem. 
There is a provision in the bill for grants 
to demonstrate the feasibility of com- 
bined municipal-industrial waste treat- 
ment works. Municipal treatment works 
which treat industrial effluent, of course, 
would be eligible for assistance under 
the grants provisions of the pending bill. 
Smaller industries are interested in this. 
Combined facilities are being used to 
some extent, and when they are, they 
are of assistance to the industries in- 
volved. 

The pending bill would undertake to 
stimulate expansion of this approach to 
include the industrial waste problem. 


We need 
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Mr. COOPER. I am aware of these 
provisions. I see the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] on 
the floor; I do not know whether he 
wishes to address himself to this matter 
but I hope that he will. I should just 
like to say, in closing, that I believe that 
this bill focuses the attention of the 
country upon the necessity of conserving 
the basic resources of water. It may 
eventually cost $100 billion, between the 
States, the municipalities, the Federal 
Government, and private industry, but 


we must make a start. 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I am glad that the 
Senator has again brought up the ques- 
tion of pollution by industrial wastes. 
We had a colloquy yesterday on the same 
subject. 

I was interested to read this morning, 
in the New York Times, that Secretary 
of the Interior Udali, in testifying before 
a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, mentioned that he felt the time had 
come when there should be some tax in- 
centive program to help solve the prob- 
lem of pollution. He recognized that he 
was not speaking completely for the ad- 
ministration, but personally, because of 
the conflict and the opposition of the 
Treasury. 

Since our colloquy yesterday, I have 
done some additional research to de- 
termine whether there are other areas in 
related fields where economic incentives 
are given. 

I was interested in finding the follow- 
ing sections of the Internal Revenue 
Code: 

Section 174 permits research and ex- 
perimental expenditures to be deducted 
currently. However, these expenditures 
do not include amounts paid for the 
acquisition or improvement of land or 
depreciable property. 

Section 175 permits soil and water 
conservation expenditures and expendi- 
tures for the prevention of erosion of 
land used in farming to be deducted 
currently. However, the total deduction 
cannot exceed 25 percent of the gross 
income derived from farming. These 
expenditures are not deductible if they 
are incurred to purchase, construct, or 
improve structures or facilities which are 
depreciable. 

Section 180 permits capital expendi- 
tures paid by farmers to be deducted 
currently where they are incurred to 
purchase or acquire fertilizer, lime, 
ground limestone, marl or other materi- 
als to enrich, fertilize, or condition land 
used in farming. 

Section 182 permits capital expendi- 
tures for the clearing of farmland to be 
deducted currently. However, the 
amount deductible for any one year can- 
not exceed the lesser of, first, $5,000 or 
second, 25 percent of taxable income de- 
rived from farming, and such expendi- 
tures do not include those for the pur- 
chase, construction, or improvement of 
structures or facilities which are depreci- 
able. 

- Section 615 permits exploration ex- 
penditures paid for ascertaining the 
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existence of any deposit of ore or other 
mineral to be deducted currently to the 
extent that they do not exceed $100,000 
in any taxable year with an overall limit 
of $400,000. However, expenditures for 
the acquisition of depreciable property 
do not qualify. 

Section 616 permits development ex- 
penditures incurred for the development 
of a mine or other natural deposit— 
other than an oil or gas well—to be 
deducted currently but the section does 
not apply to the acquisition of depreci- 
able property. 

So, we see that there is precedent in 
the Internal Revenue Code for a faster 
than ordinary depreciation allowance 
which would be normally over a period 
of 20 years. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson], and I have dis- 
cussed the matter many times. We mutt 
recognize the fact that if we are ever 
to solve the problem of pollution, we 
must look for complete cooperation from 
American industry. 

Yesterday we authorized many millions 
of dollars for Government expenditures 
in air pollution control. Today we are 
considering a $6 billion bill for water 
pollution control. We all vote for the 
measure enthusiastically because we 
recognize the need for it. However, I 
think we are far from realistic when we 
are fearful of expending some additional 
$50 million to $150 million a year in fast 
tax writeoff incentives to encourage 
American industry to play a major role. 

We must recognize that, unless we 
have the cooperation of American in- 
dustry, we will not clean the streams 
or waterways of America. We will not 
be able to cleanse the air of America of 
pollutants. 

It is only commonsense for us to rec- 
ognize that the Government needs co- 
operation from American industry. The 
way in which we can achieve this co- 
operation with American industry is to 
grant fast tax writeoff incentives. 

When we first introduced the bill that 
the Senate passed 2 years ago, the 
bill provided for a deduction or a tax 
credit or a fast tax writeoff in the first 
year. There was a demurrer on the part 
of the Treasury Department that this 
would cost too much money. The Treas- 
ury Department estimated that in the 
first year it would cost anywhere from 
$200 million to $500 million. 

I recognized the fact that we were in 
stringent circumstances financially. I 
redrew the bill, to allow the depreciation 
deduction spread over 3 years. This 
would cost, instead of $200 million to 
$500 million, from $50 million to $150 
million. 

The formula can be changed depend- 
ing on how far Congress wants to go in 
taking account of budgetary considera- 
tions. Once we determine what we want 
to deduct from our total revenue income, 
we can then work out the formula in 
any bill that is proposed. However, 
since we, as a Congress, are taking these 
huge steps toward water and air pollu- 
tion control and authorizing such large 
sums of money, we ought to do the job 
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by authorizing the deduction of a rela- 
tively small amount of money to clean 
up the streams and the air of America. 

This can be done. I am not hopeful 
that the administration will come around 
to our way of thinking. I am convinced 
that the overwhelming sentiment in the 
Senate is that we give industry these tax 
incentives. 

I believe that the Senate would vote 
overwhelmingly for such a program. 
Consequently, it is my feeling that we 
should not wait for the administration 
to take the lead. It is my feeling that we 
should take the lead and do the job, ir- 
respective of the wishes of the adminis- 
tration. Therefore, before the session 
closes, and whenever an appropriate bill 
is reported by the Committee on Finance, 
it is my intention to offer from the floor 
of the Senate an amendment to achieve 
what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] have been talking 
about, and what I have been discussing 
and what the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson} has been discussing. 

I feel certain that we who are inter- 
ested in this approach and have intro- 
duced various bills will be able to get to- 
gether and agree upon what we believe 
should be a fair amount, taking into ac- 
count the financial circumstances of the 
Nation at this time. At that time, I am 
sure, we can all agree upon, and all of 
us can join in cosponsoring, a measure 
that can be offered as an amendment to 
a bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance. I hope that at that time I 
might have the enthusiastic support of 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, and the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. We might have 
to fight the administration; we might 
have to fight the joint leadership; but 
I think there are times when that must 
be done in order to achieve desired 
results. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam pleased to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the Senator’s remarks 
on this subject and on this point. It oc- 
curs to me, that to start to maintain a 
water pollution control program without 
providing some incentive to industry is 
exactly like building a bridge three- 
fourths of the way across a river, and 
then not adding the last span to reach the 
other shore. 

The attitude of the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire is not colored in any way 
by the fact that the administration does 
not favor this step at the present time. 
During the adminisration of President 
Eisenhower, the Senator from New 
Hampshire was prepared, and on the 
floor of the Senate stated that he was 
prepared, to vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of a water pollution control 
bill at that time. However, the House 
sustained the veto first, and the Senate 
never had an opportunity to vote. But 
most certainly the Senator from New 
Hampshire joins the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut in supporting his 
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tax incentive plan in some reasonable 
form. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I believe that to- 
gether we can determine the reasonable- 
ness, because it is easy to calculate the 
relative costs of a tax deduction program 
or incentive program, depending on what 
the program will be. 

Since the bill was introduced, I have 
found a lively, active interest on the part 
of various industries in America, indus- 
tries that are the basic cause of pollution. 
There is a recognition by industry to- 
day, unlike their attitude a decade ago, 
that they do have a responsibility. They 
now have an active desire to eliminate 
pollution. Certain States have done it, 
and have done it well. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], who is standing 
in the aisle, as Governor of his State led 
the fight for tax incentives and tax 
credits, and for State taxing programs 
for the placing of pollution devices in 
Wisconsin. 

Other States have followed the lead of 
Wisconsin. My own State of Connecti- 
cut recently followed this lead. 

But State taxes are relatively small. 
The basic expenditures and the basic tax 
bite are by the Federal Government. So 
I firmly believe that once a tax incentive 
program were placed in effect, we would 
find an amazing acceleration on the part 
of all American industry—the coal in- 
dustry, the oil industry, the steel indus- 
try, the mining industry—all of whom 
recognize their obligations, but find 
themselves in a fantastic bind with re- 
spect to expensive expenditures, and 
having to write them off over a period of 
20 years. 

It is economically unsound. But in 
this way they would be given the fast tax 
writeoffs. While the Treasury might 
suffer the loss in the first year or the first 
3 years, it would pick it up later on. The 
deductions take 20 years, anyway, and 
the Federal Government would be able 
to recoup its immediate loss of tax reve- 
nues, because the continued deduction 
would not take place in the next 17 years. 

It is a question of being practical; and 
since we are passing this landmark bill 
today for $6 billion, I believe it is very 
shortsighted not to implement it with a 
program that might cost anywhere from 
$50 million to $150 million. 

Mr. COOPER. I am pleased with the 
statement that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has made. 

For 3 years now, the Senator from 
Connecticut has been leading in the fight 
for legislation to secure these incentives 
to obtain the full cooperation of industry 
in this great task. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that the Senate 
will pass such legislation. I hope that he 
will use his influence with the adminis- 
tration to support such legislation. 

Mr. President, on April 6 I spoke on the 
Senate floor concerning the public hear- 
ings scheduled by the Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution on the bill be- 
fore us today and pointed out that I 
hoped that industry representatives in 
discussing various methods for con- 
trolling and abating pollution would also 
include a discussion of their views on 
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the use of tax incentives as a method of 
accomplishing this purpose. I am happy 
to note that their testimony has been 
helpful to the committee in its strong 
recommendation for congressional con- 
sideration of proposals offering industry 
some form of tax relief. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement of April 6 be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL TAX PROPOSALS FOR CONTROL OF AIR 
AND WATER POLLUTION 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. President, I cannot predict 
which method the Congress may prefer in 
providing industry with some assistance in 
establishing pollution controls: that is, in- 
vestment credit, accelerated depreciation, a 
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combination of these two methods, or some 
other method. But I do believe that some 
form of incentive should be provided private 
industry and I urge the Finance Committee 
to give this matter their close consideration 
and I am hopeful that hearings may be 
held on these proposals in the near future. 

I would also like to bring to the attention 
of the Senate that the Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution of the Committee on 
Public Works has announced a 10-day hear- 
ing schedule on water pollution commencing 
April 19 and continuing through to May 5. 
I note that among the industry representa- 
tives scheduled to appear are the following: 
National Association of Manufacturers, U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturing 
Chemists, the soap, and detergent industry, 
the iron, and steel industry, and the paper 
industry. I would hope that these industry 
representatives in discussing various methods 
for controlling and abating pollution would 
also include a discussion of their views on the 
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use of tax incentives as a method of accom- 
plishing this purpose. 

In this connection, Mr. C. H. Gebhardt, 
manager of the tax department of the Mead 
Corp., has prepared a useful chart analyzing 
current tax proposals relative to water and 
air pollution controls so as to determine the 
measure of financial assistance that would 
actually be given to business if a particular 
proposal should be adopted. For each $100 
outlay for pollution control facilities, Mr. 
Gebhardt concludes that the bill I intro- 
duced with Senator RANDOLPH would provide 
an incentive equal to 6.7 percent of the cost 
of pollution control facilities. Other meth- 
ods provide for incentives of 1.1 percent, 6.1 
percent, 7.8 percent, and 14.5 percent of the 
cost of these facilities. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this table be included in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


“Comparison of various approaches to water and air pollution control incentives via changes in the Federal income tax law (using a $100 
outlay for pollution control facilities as an example) 
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allow an additional 7-percent investment credit. The timing of a company’s recovery 


Mr. Cooprr. Mr. President, in the January 
Issue of the monthly letter published by the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, 
there is an interesting article on this subject 
entitled “Progress and Pollution—Can the 
Link Be Broken.” In the body of that article 
the question of private industry purchas- 
ing equipment to control air and water pollu- 
tion receives the following comment: 

“If businesses and communities are to be 
expected to install control equipment on a 
massive scale to abate air and water pollu- 
tion, more thought will have to be given to 
methods of inducing them to make the 
necessary investment. It needs to be frankly 
recognized that there is little motive in 
most cases for the individual business unit 
to assume unusual costs in order to reduce 
or prevent pollution, particularly if competi- 
tors aren’t doing so. Control equipment is 
nonproductive so far as yielding any market- 
able product is concerned. In a competitive 
industry, it may represent the marginal item 
of cost that prices a company out of some 
market. Recognizing this, a community 
eager to attract new plants may be tempted 
to relax in enforcing pollution regulations.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


“[From the Morgan Guaranty Survey, Janu- 
ary 1966] 

“PROGRESS AND POLLUTION—CAN THE LINK BE 
BROKEN? 


“The problem of pollution is currently be- 
ing elevated to prominent national attention 
in much the same way as was the problem of 
poverty 2 years ago. Almost everyone, or 
so it seems, is suddenly talking about it, 
and scarely a week goes by without an of- 
ficial at some level of government announc- 
ing a new initiative to curtail the flow of 
wastes into the country’s atmosphere and 
waterways. 

“Pollution, of course, is not a new thing 
in the United States, any more than is pov- 
erty; nor indeed are efforts at control. 
American municipalities have made heavy 
expenditures over the decades to eradicate 
or prevent water pollution, and some also 
have invested considerable sums in recent 
years to cleanse their skies. Similarly, many 
business firms have made significant outlays 
to abate the waste flow that is the inevitable 
accompaniment of industrial activity. 

“Realization has emerged, however, that 
sizable though these efforts have been in 
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total, they simply have not been adequate to 
keep up with the ever larger waste loads 
that growing cities, suburbs, and industries 
are discharging. Sight and smell alone have 
been sufficient to drive home this fact. Hun- 
dreds of bodies of water in the country are 
patently unfit for drinking, wildlife, or use 
in manufacturing processes, and the air in 
many communities often is laden with float- 
ing grime and offensive smells. 

“Aroused by such conditions, the public ap- 
pears primed to support vastly enlarged 
abatement endeavors. Concrete evidence of 
this came in New York State in last Novem- 
ber's election, when voters gave approval to 
a $1 billion bond proposal for financing a 
clean-up of polluted waterways. The dra- 
matic 4-to-1 vote far exceeded expectations 
and was rendered especially significant be- 
cause the borrowing was the largest ever 
approved in the State’s history. 

Since the public mood seems similar else. 
where, what happened in New York may well 
herald the beginning of a major new turn all 
across the country in the allocation and use 
of public funds. The ultimate cost of 
stepped-up pollution control programs de- 
fies meaningful estimate, but it is certain 
that many billions of dollars will be involved. 
Economic costs rivaling those for space ex- 
ploration, for instance, are easy to visualize. 
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Underscoring this possibility is the fact that 
Federal participation in abatement endeavors 
is rapidly accelerating. Congress last year 
passed legislation that will require many 
States to quicken and enlarge antipollution 
efforts relating to interstate waters. It also 
provided for national standards limiting 
emission of automobile exhausts. Acting in 
accord with this law, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has just set ma- 
chinery in motion which will make such 
standards applicable to 1968 model automo- 
biles and which will add an estimated $400 
million to consumer spending on new auto- 
mobiles that year assuming sales of 9 million 
cars. 

“Basic to rational regulation of pollution is 
the question: How clean should water and 
air be? The answer isn't necessarily the one 
that most people presumably would give in- 
stinctively; namely, that both water and air 
should be as celan as possible. With regard 
to water, certainly, an attempt to achieve 
pristine purity in all instances regardless of 
intended end use would entail unnecessarily 
burdensome social costs. Water which is 
to be used for soil irrigation, for instance, 
obviously does not have to be purified to 
drinkable standards. This applies as well 
to much of the water that is used indus- 
trially. Significantly, agricultural and in- 
dustrial uses account for roughtly 90 percent 
of the country’s total water consumption, 
and feeder systems for these uses often are 
separate from those running to the country’s 
homes, 

“Even if a particular stream serves as a 
source of drinking water, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that all pollutants must be pre- 
vented from entering it. Water taken from 
a stream, no matter how clean it may seem 
to be, often must undergo some purification 
treatment immediately before being routed 
to household taps. While flowing in the 
stream, moreover, water has a natural capac- 
ity to decompose and dilute many contami- 
nants, thereby cleansing itself. Where there 
is assurance that this process will be ade- 
quate, it would be economic folly to under- 
take the expense of intercepting and filter- 
ing out all waste matter. 

“But while water doesn’t have to be main- 
tained in all instances at a standard of abso- 
lute purity, it is clear that the country’s 
expanding water needs demand that water 
quality in many rivers, streams, and lakes 
be raised above the levels that presently pre- 
vail. With the advance of technology and 
the wide application of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, waters have been receiving heavy loads 
of inorganic and synthetic organic chemi- 
cals that do not respond to the normal 
process of decomposition and cleansing by 
bacteria and oxygen. In numerous other 
cases water bodies that could assimilate sub- 
stantial quantities of organic wastes have 
been so overloaded with pollutants as to 
arrest the normal breaking-down process. 
This has occurred principally because the 
volume of organic wastes has been expanding 
rapidly with economic and population 
growth, while the quantity of rainfall and 
its subsequent flow through waterways re- 
main relatively unchanged from year to year. 

“The constancy of nature’s precipitation 
bounty is the chief hurdle confronting offi- 
cials who must plan for the country’s future 
water needs. Projections of water demand 
point to the very real possibility that the 
supply that can be captured from rainfall 
runoff could prove seriously deficient within 
the next decade and a half. It is inescapable, 
therefore, that some way must eventually be 
found either to supplement or short-circuit 
nature's evaporation and precipitation cycle. 
The desalting of sea water is one possibility, 
although as a practical matter this as of now 
seems to have serious limitations both eco. 
nomically and geographically. A more prom- 
ising possibility is that ways will be perfected 
to use fresh water more than once during the 
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flow from watershed to estuary, as is already 
being done to some extent. 
“UPGRADING WATER QUALITY 

“To permit reuse, of course, water must be 
of suitable quality and this is why acceler- 
ated pollution control efforts are so impor- 
tant. The setting of quality standards thus 
becomes the first task in any coherent abate- 
ment program. 

“More than half the States have taken at 
least some action along these lines. New 
York State, for example, has classified all of 
its 70,000 miles of streams and 3% million 
acres of lakes as to proposed use. The clas- 
sifications, which reflect to some degree the 
concept of stream specialization, are: A for 
drinking, B for bathing, C for fishing, D for 
drainage. Besides this classification pro- 
gram, sanitary engineers in the State have 
evaluated the sewage facilities that would be 
required in every community in order to raise 
water quality to the prescribed classification 
levels. 

“While the State has only limited authority 
to force municipalities to construct such fa- 
cilities, it has devised a program of finan- 
cial aid that seems sufficiently generous to 
assure a good response. Whereas local gov- 
ernments have previously had to carry pretty 
much the full burden of construction costs 
for sewers and sewage treatment plants, their 
share would be only 40 percent under the 
new approach. New York State will finance 
the other 60 percent, using the proceeds of 
the $1-billion bond issue approved last 
November. 

“Eventually Albany hopes to get Washing- 
ton to go halves on the 60 percent, but that 
will have to await congressional action. 
The Federal Government now gives some 
assistance to municipalities, but a formula 
limiting the size of individual grants works 
to the disadvantage of communities under- 
taking large-scale projects. The most that 
can be granted under present Federal law 
for a single project is $1.2 million, a rela- 
tively small sum in comparison with the 
typical undertaking in major cities. 

“Governor Rockefeller has campaigned ac- 
tively for liberalization of Washington's 
financial aid to permit Federal payment of 
a full 30 percent of the cost of municipal 
sewage facilities. He also has proposed that 
the Federal Government should follow New 
York State's lead in providing industry with 
treatment incentives in the form of 1-year 
write-off against income taxes on invest- 
ment in pollution control equipment. 

“Hopefully the bold initiatives taken in 
New York will be emulated in other States. 
If they are not, the alternative is virtually 
certain to be a national cleanup directed 
from Washington. The Water Quality Act 
of 1965 cally empowered the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to enun- 
ciate standards of quality on interstate 
waters unless the States themselves do so 
to Washington’s satisfaction by June 30, 
1967. Should the Secretary do this, the re- 
sults could be unfortunate. ‘Any attempt 
to “standardize” water quality on a nation- 
wide basis,” as Governor Bellmon of Okla- 
homa recently cautioned, ‘would likely dis- 
regard regional differences in water quantity, 
flow, location, natural characteristics, and 
usage." 

“EXHAUSTIVE CONTROLS 

“A disregard of regional differences is al- 
ready evident in Federal action dealing with 
air pollution. The action just taken by 
Washington to require automotive exhaust 
controls on 1968 model cars applies unvary- 
ingly to every State and every community in 
the Nation, making no allowance for differ- 
ences in population concentration or in 
meteorological conditions. This inevitably 
means that some people are going to be 
making outlays of up to $50 on control de- 
vices that will bring no meaningful benefit 
either to themselves or their neighbors. 
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This could be so, for example, for many 
residents of Maine—an irony since it is Sen- 
ator Muskre of that State whose name is 
most closely associated with the enabling 
legislation. 

“There are vast es of the continental 
United States where relatively sparse popu- 
lation or brisk air circulation, or a combina- 
tion of the two, forestalls the formation of 
automotive smog. Either the wind blows 
the pollutants away, or temperature changes 
cause cold air to fall and force warm alr, 
with its load of pollutants, into the higher 
atmosphere. 

“The self-cleansing action of air is likely to 
be less effective, of course, in areas where 
population is heavily concentrated or where 
the topography is such as to produce fre- 
quent temperature inversion. As the term 
implies, this is the opposite of normal 
weather patterns. A layer of warm air moves 
in on top of cooler air, forming a blanket that 
prevents polluted air from rising and diluting 
itself in the higher atmosphere. 

“In Los Angeles temperature inversions 
often combine with exhaust gases to produce 
the acrid haze that the city has been trying 
to banish for 18 years. It has been estimated 
that some 500,000 gallons of gasoline escape 
unburned from cars every day, mainly as a 
result of incomplete combustion, and get 
trapped by warm air in the “kettle” that is 
formed by the city’s encircling mountains. 
The hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxides con- 
tained in auto exhaust gases then “cook” in 
sunlight, reacting photochemically to form 
smog. The seriousness of this problem 
finally led to action by California's Legisla- 
ture requiring that most new U.S.-made cars 
sold and registered in the State be equipped 
with exhaust-control devices beginning with 
the current model year. The standards 
recently promulgated by Washington relating 
to 1968 model automobiles essentially follow 
the California pattern. They apply as well, 
however, to imported cars. 

“Although expert opinion is divided as to 
whether California-type exhaust-control de- 
vices actually are needed elsewhere, most car 
buyers in metropolitan areas probably will 
pay the extra charge uncomplainingly. Most 
large cities have so many air pollution prob- 
lems that the layman tends to think that 
anything which may cut down the dirt in his 
air is to the good. 

“The large industrial city can actually be 
viewed as a vast combustion chamber daily 
converting thousands of tons of fuel into the 
energy and heat that underpin modern life. 
Amenities and progress result, but so too do 
problems and pollution. Soot and fly ash are 
the housewife's constant bane, adding to her 
cleaning chores, blackening her wallpaper, 
and inflating her laundry bills. Gaseous 
emissions corrode metals, irritate eyes, of- 
fend noses, and reduce visibility. So far, 
fortunately, the soot and fumes have been 
more a nuisance than a proven health haz- 
ard, but in a few isolated episodes in this 
country and in Europe acute air pollution, 
associated with temperature inversions last- 
ing for several days, has been accompanied 
by increases in the death rate. Unless the 
tempo of antipollution attack is quickened 
such episodes could become more common in 
the future, assuming a continuing trend in 
the direction of an ever more urbanized and 
industrialized society. 


“WHAT TO DO? 


“But while it is clear that something more 
must be done, it is far from clear precisely 
what that ‘something’ should be. A report 
issued last November by the President’s Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee frankly acknowl- 
edged that ‘there are many areas in which 
ignorance constrains our ability to deal ef- 
fectively with pollution problems.’ 

“An orderly approach to air pollution con- 
trol logically would involve the setting of 
standards by each community for the quality 
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of its air, followed by efforts to curtail the 
most emissions. There are real 
difficulties in the way of this procedure, how- 
ever, because it entails not only an assess- 
ment of the technological feasibility of cur- 
tailment for specific emissions but also a 
weighing of the costs of control in relation 
to the costs of damage that occur in the ab- 
sence of control. In the present state of the 
art, measurements of costs and benefits are 
in most instances too imprecise to yield a 
reliable guide to action. 

“Given this situation, the excitement that 
characterizes much public discussion of 
what should be done is all too likely to lead 
to hasty or arbitrary proposals for curbing 
those sources of pollution that for one rea- 
son or another have aroused the most alarm. 
Highly questionable, for instance, is the re- 
cent recommendation of a committee of the 
New York City Council that exhaust-control 
devices be required by 1969 on all cars, old 
as wellas new. Automotive engineers simply 
haven't been able to perfect a control device 
for installation on old cars that is economi- 
cally feasible, and it is because of this that 
California, after considerable study, decided 
to limit its requirements to new vehicles. 

“A variety of arbitrary proposals also have 
been made for curtailing sulfur dioxide emis- 
sions in New York City, including recom- 
mendations that the burning of coal be 
banned and that stringent limitations be 
placed on the sulfur content of fuel oil. 
Some proponents of these steps acknowledge 
that very difficult problems would be in- 
volved, ranging from costly furnace conver- 
sions to the limited market availability of 
low-sulfur oil that in part is the result of 
national policy limiting petroleum imports. 
Other advocates are either less candid or less 
informed. They would have it appear that 
the recommended shift in fuel-consumption 
patterns could be accomplished easily and 
quickly if fuel users were only more public 
spirited. 

“PAYING THE BILL 

“If businesses and communities are to be 
expected to install control equipment on a 
massive scale to abate air and water pollu- 
tion, more thought will have to be given to 
methods of inducing them to make the 
necessary investment. It needs to be frankly 
recognized that there is little motive in most 
cases for the individual business unit to as- 
sume unusual costs in order to reduce or 
prevent pollution, particularly if competitors 
aren't doing so. Control equipment is non- 
productive so far as yielding any marketable 
product is concerned. In a competitive in- 
dustry, it may represent the marginal item 
of cost that prices a company out of some 
market. Recognizing this, a community 
eager to attract new plants may be tempted 
to relax in enforcing pollution regulations. 

“The incentive for spending public funds on 
pollution abatement is also limited. Cities 
all over the country are pressed to provide 
services of all kinds to growing populations. 
Investment in modernized sewage treatment 
plants or incinerator stations can have less 
voter appeal than spending for police protec- 
tion or schools. 

“Still another deterrent to abatement is the 
fact that the unpleasant effects of pollution 
are often so widely diffused that they may 
not be troublesome to those immediately in- 
volved in creating them. Conversely, the 
benefits of control are usually enjoyed by 
people other than those who pay the bill. 
The community that treats its sewage before 
discharging it into the river, or the plant that 
catches fly ash in its smokestack, may not 
itself enjoy cleaner water or air. The bene- 
ficiary may be a neighborhood some distance 
downstream or downwind. 

“The problem of pollution thus doesn't re- 
spond easily to commonsense maxims about 
‘getting what you pay for.’ If the problem 
is to be corrected a way will have to be found 
to channel the general desire for a cleaner 
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society into an acceptable method of getting 
up the money to pay for it. 

“One promising suggestion, aimed at foster- 
ing greater activity in the antipollution field 
by industry, would have local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments give tax inventive to busi- 
ness. Mr. W. G. Laffer, president of Clevite 
Corp., recently proposed a combination of 
investment credit, accelerated depreciation, 
and exemption from property taxes on pollu- 
tion-control equipment. Certain States al- 
ready provide some tax relief. New York, 
for instance, permits a 1-year writeoff on 
water-pollution controls, and Ohio exempts 
such equipment from property taxes. 

“An alternative to incentives that is some- 
times suggested would be a system of charges 
levied in proportion to the amount of harm- 
ful waste put into the water or the air. 
Effluent charges are used in the Ruhr region 
in West Germany, where they have helped 
to prevent deterioration of water quality in 
a heavily populated and industrialized area. 
This approach has been tentatively endorsed 
by the President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee. Such a system, however, would have 
the disadvantage of necessitating the cre- 
ation of a large inspection and measure- 
ment apparatus. It could prove more costly 
in the long run, therefore, than tax incen- 
tives. 

“To speed municipal efforts, State and local 
Officials have been urging larger Federal 
grants to communities for abatement pur- 
poses, especially for investment in sewage 
treatment plants, With local funds widely 
inadequate to the task, construction of sew- 
age facilities has not kept up with the 
growth of waste loads. Federal grants for 
construction of municipal sewage works have 
lightened local burdens somewhat, but the 
ceilings Congress has placed on the amount 
that can be granted for each project dis- 
criminate against the most populous States— 
whose pollution problems are the most severe. 
These ceilings should be liberalized, as Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has recommended, and Con- 
gress should give high priority to raising 
grants to local authorities for sewage plants 
above the present total of $150 million a 


year. 

“Actually, the problem which local commu- 
nities face in providing adequate sewage 
factlities is merely one small part of what 
has been aptly termed ‘the crisis of the 
cities’—of burgeoning urban needs in the 
context of limited financial resources. Ur- 
ban problems in general probably aren't 
going to be solvable until tax revenues are 
more equitably shared between Federal and 
local governments. Some variant of the so- 
called Heller plan, which would substan- 
tially increase the amount of Federal tax 
collections channeled back to States and lo- 
calities, may be the answer. 

“Collaboration between Washington and 
State and local officials also is necessary to 
help define industry's role in pollution abate- 
ment and to calm down some of the shrill- 
ness that presently prevails. In too many 
instances, slogans—such as ‘Let the pol- 
luters pay’—have substituted for analysis. 
The production of pollutants, it needs to be 
understood, is not the consequence of per- 
verse business behavior but the ‘inevitable 
concomitant,’ as the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee has noted, of technological 
activity. 

“Businessmen, while they direct much of 
this activity, can neither be credited with all 
its benefits nor held uniquely accountable 
for all its unwanted byproducts. The 
dividends and debits alike are society's to 
share. 

“If substantial pollution-control costs are 
to be built into the business process, it is 
society at large that is ultimately going to 
pay the price of those costs just as it now 
pays for other social objectives—such as 
factory safety, abolition of child labor, and 
minimum wages—that have become accepted 
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costs of doing business. Clean water and 
clear air simply aren't free goods. Recogni- 
tion of this is the vital prerequisite to the 
development of sensible abatement pro- 
grams.” 


The bill (S. 2857) to increase the invest- 
ment credit allowable with respect to facili- 
ties to control water and air pollution, Intro- 
duced by Mr. Coorrer (for himself and Mr. 
RANDOLPH), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“S. 2857 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 46(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition of qualified in- 
vestment for purposes of determining the 
credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property) is amended by adding after para- 
graph (4) thereof the following new par- 


“*(5) Facherms To CONTROL WATER AND 
Arn POLLUTION.— 

“*(A) In the case of section 38 property 
which consists of facilities or equipment to 
control water or air pollution, the amount of 
the qualified investment shall be twice the 
amount determined under paragraph (1). 

„) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term “facilities or equipment to control 
water pollution” means a facility or equip- 
ment used to control water pollution by re- 
moving, altering, or disposing of wastes from 
any type of manufacturing or mining process, 
including the necessary intercepting sewers, 
outfall sewers, pumping, power, and other 
equipment, and their appurtenances. 

“*(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term “facilities or equipment to control 
air pollution” means a facility or equipment 
used to control atmospheric pollution or 
contamination by removing, altering, or dis- 
posing of atmospheric pollutants and con- 
taminants from any type of manufacturing 
or mining process.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1965. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. My response is this: 
If the Senate persists in a good cause that 
has basic public support, the administra- 
tion will not be far behind. Even if we 
fail this year, I am certain that very 
shortly we shall be able to turn a tempo- 
rary defeat into a permanent victory. 

I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. I concur in the re- 
marks of the Senator from Connecticut 
and others. 

I have introduced a bill which tackles 
the question of tax writeoffs and the 
question of giving consideration to 
matching funds to industry for the in- 
stallation of treatment facilities. 

I believe that the tax writeoff should 
be at the option of the industry, that the 
industry should be able to write off in 1 
year, 2 years, 5 years, or 10 years the cost 
of the pollution devices that are required 
to be installed—whatever is in the best 
economic interest of the company. It 
will be difficult to give enough induce- 
ment to achieve the job that needs to be 
done. 

Also, I believe Congress should give 
consideration to whether a formula can 
be developed to give some matching 
grant funds to industry to do this job. 
The cost to the public is exactly the 
same. 

Historically, the policy in this country 
has been to punish the polluter, but 
pollution laws have been passed and not 
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enforced. If any State in the United 
States effectively enforced tough anti- 
pollution laws, it would have a serious 
tax effect, both upon the communities 
and the industries against which they 
are enforced. This matter is important 
enough to some industries so that they 
would actually move. 

I am informed that if treatment 
facilities meeting the highest status of 
the art are installed in a paper mill, the 
cost involves 25 percent to one-third of 
the total investment in the plant. 

If tough enforcement required every 
industry in America to reach the highest 
status of the art, all of the cost would 
ultimately be borne by the consumer, 
anyway. The cost of the automobile 
would go up to that extent, the cost of 
steel would go up to that extent, the cost 
of paper would go up to that extent. 

Therefore, to give tax advantages, tax 
writeoffs, and matching funds or grants, 
if a reasonable formula can be figured 
out, would cost the taxpayer the same 
amount, whether it would come out of 
the Federal Treasury or would be built 
into the cost of the product ultimately 
bought by the consumer. 

Iam glad this question has been raised. 
I shall be glad to join with any group of 
Senators in sponsoring such legislation. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with our consideration of S. 2947, I 
call to the attention of the Senators the 
Water Resources Planning Act, which 
was enacted in the first session of this 
Congress. This act, which is Public Law 
89-80, found in 79 Stat. 244, establishes 
a National Water Resources Council, 
composed of the officers of Cabinet level 
rank of the Federal- Government who 
have responsibility for water resources 
in the United States, as an overall study, 
planning, and programing agency. 

Title II of the act authorizes establish- 
ment of River Basin Commissions for 
comprehensive planning and coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, and local water 
resource development activities in par- 
ticular river basins or groups of river 
basins within a region. 

Pollution control, of course, is but one 
aspect—although a very important as- 
pect, to be sure—of the water problems 
facing our Nation. The relationship of 
pollution control and other water prob- 
lems was clearly set forth by Elmer B. 
Staats, Deputy Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, in his testimony before the In- 
terior Committee on February 5, 1965, ex- 
pressing the support of the administra- 
tion for S. 21, 89th Congress, the bill 
that became the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act. 

Mr. Staats said: 

The problem areas that confront us in the 
water resources field are immense and varied. 
They include flood control, navigation, 
hydro-electric power, pollution abatement, 
and water quality control, municipal and in- 


dustrial water supply, irrigation, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife conservation. 

In general, the overall national water 
supply is abundant, but it is not distributed 
equally. Shortages in some sections of the 
country are becoming critical and tend to 
restrict economic growth. At the same time, 
in areas with adequate quantities of water, 
- problems arise because of floods and pollu- 

on, 
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The pollution of our streams and rivers is 
of grave importance and of particularly deep 
concern because of the impact of water qual- 
ity on all water uses. Studies reported in 
1961 by the Senate Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, based on data fur- 
nished by the Public Health Service, esti- 
mated the need for investment in sewage and 
industrial waste collection and treatment 
facilities alone would amount to over $42 bil- 
lion between 1954 and 1980, and over $81 
billion by the year 2000. 

Thus, our goal must be to develop, manage, 
and utilize our basic water supply to meet 
demands as they arise—both in quantity and 
quality. The development of these vital re- 
sources is a vast undertaking which is grow- 
ing larger. Proper development will require 
the concerted and coordinated action of Fed- 
eral, State and local agencies which this bill 
is designed to facilitate. 


Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
which is the unit of the Senate that has 
general legislative responsibility for na- 
tionwide water resource matters, I wish 
to commend the very able Senator from 
Maine and his subcommittee, and the 
able chairman of the full committee, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], for the exemplary standards 
that have been set in considering and 
working out the specialized provisions of 
S. 2947. I note that Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Udall, in his testimony on April 20 
of this year in support of the administra- 
tion’s clean rivers bill, S. 2987, the pro- 
visions of which have been amalgamated 
with the reported measure, S. 2947, be- 
fore us today, stated: 

The bill provides for designation of a plan- 
ning agency for a selected river basin. In 
most cases, that planning agency will be a 
river basin commission established pursuant 
to the Water Resources Planning Act. In 
others, however, we may want to establish 
a commission such as the Delaware River 
Basin Commission . or to work with and 
through some other type of agency. 


This statement is found on page 109 of 
the subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. President, I am sure Senators will 
agree that the legislative history of the 
Water Resources Planning Act makes 
clear the overall jurisdiction of the Water 
Resources Council and the River Basin 
Commissions in comprehensive basin- 
wide planning to insure high water- 
quality standards. Activities of State and 
local planning agencies authorized by S. 
2947 must not supersede the water-qual- 
ity responsibilities of the Council and 
Basin Commissions created by the Water 
Resources Planning Act. Rather, such 
agencies will supplement and comple- 
ment the work of the Council and Com- 
missions when S. 2947 cannot reasonably 
be implemented and carried out through 
the provisions of the Water Resources 
Planning Act. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will follow closely the pro- 
grams and activities of the Water Re- 
sources Council and the River Basin 
Commissions to be sure that they are 
fully aware of their congressional man- 
date to plan for the restoration and 
maintenance of high water-quality 
standards. My committee will also con- 
tinue to be deeply interested in any leg- 
islative proposals relating to compre- 
hensive river-basin planning against 
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pollution of all kinds, and we will be 
happy to cooperate with the Committee 
on Public Works. 

In this connection I wish to call at- 
tention to my announcement that ap- 
pears in yesterday’s Recorp setting July 
20 as the date for the confirmation hear- 
ings on the nomination of Mr. Frank C. 
DiLuzio to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Interior under Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1966. One of Mr. DiLuzio’s respon- 
sibilities in the new post will be the ad- 
ministration of the Federal water pollu- 
tion control program, among other 
water and related programs. 

I wish to cordially invite the members 
of the Committee on Public Works, par- 
ticularly the able Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie] to participate in those 
hearings, if they desire. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works 
and a cosponsor of the bill, I wish to 
commend and congratulate the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxkre], the chairman of the sub- 
committee which held hearings and 
worked on the bill, the ranking minority 
member [Mr. Boccs] on the subcommit- 
tee, and all other members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works for their splen- 
did and diligent efforts in bringing to the 
floor of the Senate this very far-reach- 
ing and excellent bill which will mean so 
much to the health, welfare, and happi- 
ness of the American people. 

The cleaning of our stream and rivers 
is a gigantic problem. At a conservative 
estimate it will cost over $100 billion to 
clean our rivers and streams and keep 
them clean up to the year 2000. I hope 
that the moneys which have been au- 
thorized in the pending bill will be a 
strong beginning to alleviate the very 
bad condition of our polluted rivers and 
point the way for us to having all our 
rivers and streams flowing with clear 
and clean unpolluted water. 

I wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Musxre] for ac- 
cepting my suggestions that the defini- 
tion of the term “river basin” include 
the word “streams” and also that the 
term “estuarine zones” include “bays” 
and “harbors” to take care of the pe- 
culiar conditions in the State of Hawaii. 
This will encompass Hawaii in the clean 
rivers restoration program and in the 
estuary study. 

This is a good bill and I intend to sup- 
port it. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, continued 
disruption of air service because of the 
airline mechanics strike is intolerable. 

Every day compounds the inconven- 
ience and hardship for millions of Ameri- 
cans and multiplies the economic loss to 
the Nation. 

In my own State, Hawaii, our citizens 
and the tourist industry are almost 
totally dependent upon air transporta- 
tion. Our fresh fruit and flower indus- 
tries require air service to move their 
products to markets. Hawaii imports 
more than two-thirds of the food our 
people consume. Highly perishable 
items such as fresh fruits and vegetables 
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are imported by air freight. Adequate 
air service is literally crucial to Hawaii's 
economy and the welfare of the more 
than 700,000 people living in the islands. 

Next to agriculture, tourism is the sec- 
ond largest industry in Hawaii. Until 
the airline strike, which affects two of the 
three major U.S. carriers serving Hawaii 
from the mainland, it was estimated 
700,000 visitors would journey to Hawaii 
this year. This would mean $302 million 
in income for our local economy. Mr. 
Robert Allen, managing director of the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau, has informed me 
the strike is causing more than $2,225,000 
in losses per week in the visitor industry 
alone. 

Mr. M. L. Randolph, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, has 
called the strike “a serious threat to Ha- 
waii's tourist industry.” He said the sit- 
uation is “critical” and declared that 
continuation of the strike will be seri- 
ously detrimental to Hawaii’s economy. 

The Hawaii Island Chamber of Com- 
merce in Hilo, Hawaii, our largest island, 
which is rapidly enlarging its tourist fa- 
cilities, cabled me stating that prolonga- 
tion of the airlines strike will have ex- 
tremely harmful effect on our tourist in- 
dustry and agricultural export indus- 
tries. 

Mr. President, Hawaii is by no means 
the only State adversely affected, al- 
though I believe it is the hardest hit be- 
cause of our mid-Pacific location and 
near-total dependence on air service for 
the traveling public. 

According to an article in the Wall 
Street Journal today, the Greater Miami, 
Fla., area hotels are losing $400,000 a 
day in lost tourist business. The same 
article reports $500,000 a day is being lost 
in New York City by the tourist industry. 
This is the estimate of the city’s visitors 
and convention center. 

In San Francisco, it is reported 10,000 
Shriners are still stranded from last 
week’s convention because of the airline 
mechanics strike. 

All over the Nation, people and busi- 
ness, including many businesses 
dependent on the tourist trade and the 
air traveling public, are feeling the 
pinch. Economic losses are mounting 
and mounting fast. 

Because of the critical situation, late 
yesterday afternoon I wired President 
Johnson urging him immediately to in- 
vite representatives of all parties in- 
volved in the air strike to the White 
House for around-the-clock negotiations 
to attain the earliest possible settlement. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my telegram be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

JULY 12, 1966. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge you immediately to invite 
representatives of all parties involved in atr- 
line mechanics strike to the White House for 
round-the-clock negotiations to attain 


earliest possible settlement, as you did in 
steel strike last year, 
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Every day compounds inconvenience and 
hardship for millions of Americans and 
multiplies economic loss to Nation. 

Hawali—so heavily dependent on air trans- 
port for its citizens and for its tourist and 
export-import industries—is particularly 
hard hit. Continued disruption of air serv- 
ice is intolerable. 

Hiram L. Fone, 
U.S. Senator, Hawaii. 


Mr. FONG. I did this, fully minded 
of the President’s direct and personal 
intervention when a steel strike threat- 
ened the Nation last September. 

I shall refresh memories of those 
eventful days. 

Last August 28, with the steel strike 
only 3 days off, the President dispatched 
a special mediation and factfinding 
commission consisting of our colleague, 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and Under Secretary of Com- 
merce LeRoy Collins to meet with the 
union and steel industry representatives 
and report back to him. 

Two days later, the two-man team flew 
back to Washington for a breakfast 
meeting with President Johnson. Ac- 
cording to reports, within an hour the 
top committees of the union and the in- 
dustry were called to the White House. 
The President personally spoke to them 
and urged settlement. 

After that, negotiations continued on 
an around-the-clock basis. The Secre- 
tary of Labor and Secretary of Com- 
merce were reported in attendance 
throughout the bargaining sessions. The 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers was said to have de- 
voted full time to help narrow the dis- 
puted issues. The President and his aids 
were in constant touch and reiterated 
the need for a settlement without a 
strike. 

One report stated the President had 
the union representatives and the in- 
dustry representatives eating lunch and 
dinner in the Executive Office Building 
and kept in constant touch with them 
either through intermediaries or by di- 
rect appearance before the negotiators. 

As a result of the President’s interven- 
tion, the strike deadline was extended 8 
days and agreement was reached Sep- 
tember 3 and ratified by both sides with- 
in a few days following. There was no 
steel strike. 

In the present airlines dispute, the 
strike has already gone into effect and 
the economic losses and the inconven- 
ience to the American traveling public 
have already occurred and the situa- 
tion is steadily worsening. 

I therefore repeat my request of yester- 
day that the President call the parties 
to the White House for continuous bar- 
gaining until the airline mechanics strike 
is settled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point several cables I have received 
from Hawaii showing the urgent need for 
prompt settlement of the strike. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
the Wall Street Journal article entitled, 
“Airline Strike Plagues Many Firms as 
Mail Shipments, Travel Plans Are 
Thrown Off.” 
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There being no objection, the cables 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


HONOLULU, 
July 12, 1966. 
Senator Hmam L. Fons, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today sent following wire to CAB: “Ur- 
gently request your immediate consideration 
for temporary lifting of Cabotage regulations 
covering foreign-flag air carriers Honolulu- 
Mainland and Mainland-Honolulu. Action 
requested would enable additional forecast 
of 1700 seats being available per week. 
Present operating carriers insufficient equip- 
ment to handle traffic. Hawaii situation 
unique due to geographic location and al- 
most total dependency of traveling public on 
air carriers." Would urge you lend weight 
of office and contact Civil Aeronautics Board 
re our wire requesting temporary lifting of 
Cabotage regulations covering foreign-flag 
carriers Honolulu-Mainland and Mainland- 
Honolulu. Forecasted strike losses exceed 
$214 million per week for visitor industry. 

ROBERT 


ALLEN, 
Hawati Visitors Bureau. 
HONOLULU, 
July 12, 1966. 
Senator Hmam L. Fone, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This wire sent today to President: The 
current strike against five major airlines two 
of which serve Hawaii is a serious threat to 
Hawaii's tourist industry. Visitors consti- 
tute a major source of our income. Contin- 
uation of the strike will be vitally detrimen- 
tal to our economy. We urge your personal 
influence in finding an immediate solution 
to this critical situation. 

M. L. RANDOLPH, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Honolulu. 
HL O, Hawan, 
July 11, 1966. 
Hon. Hiram L. FONG, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your efforts to bring all possi- 
ble pressure to bear for prompt settlement 
of airline mechanics strike. Prolongation 
will have extremely harmful effect on our 
tourist industry and agricultural export in- 
dutries. 

Hawarr ISLAND CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE. 
[From the Wall Street Journal, July 13, 
1966] 


AIRLINE STRIKE PLAGUES Many FIRMS AS MAIL, 
SHIPMENTS, TRAVEL PLANS ARE THROWN OFF 

The five-day-old airline strike, a severe an- 
noyance to vacation travelers over the week- 
end, has become a major workaday nuisance 
for many of the nation’s businesses. 

Consider the difficulty it has caused John 
L. Daly, manager of the speaker-training 
service of Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia. Scheduled to address a semi- 
nar in Spokane, Wash., today, Mr. Daly was 
forced to trek by train and plane from Phila- 
delphia to New York, Toronto and Calgary, 
Alberta, where he spent the night. This 
morning, if all goes well, he will arrive in 
Spokane. 

With five of the nation’s major airlines 
closed down, Mr, Daly’s circuitous odyssey 
isn’t particularly unusual. Other traveling 
executives must take similar time-consum- 
ing detours if they want to reach destina- 
tions, and many of them have decided it isn't 
worth the trouble. 

WIDESPREAD IMPACT 


The strike is hitting business in a multi- 
tude of ways. Hotels, resorts and travel 
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agents are losing peak summer trade. Scat- 
tered lags in air freight have caused produc- 
tion delays at a few plants that receive parts 
by air. Lobsters are going unsold in Maine, 
flowers are wilting far from the florist shops 
they can’t reach and thousands of market- 
able mice are stranded in Wilmington, Mass. 

The walkout has been a boon, of course, to 
railroads, bus lines, “air taxis” and the air- 
lines that weren’t struck, but the blessing is 
mixed. These carriers, most of them already 
operating at peak levels when the strike be- 
gan, are straining their capacity to take up 
the slack left by the strike, which affects 
more than 60% of the domestic trunk air- 
line service. 

The nation’s hotel and resort operators 
were among the first to feel the impact of 
the strike. The Florida Hotel Association 
figures the walkout is costing the greater 
Miami area $400,000 a day in lost tourist 
business. New York City’s Visitors and Con- 
vention Center puts the loss to the city at 
$500,000 a day and an official adds that by 
Wednesday the tourist business, New York 
City’s second-largest industry, “will really be 
feeling the pinch.” 

The Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, 
Mich., had vacancies in 25 of its 300 rooms 
Sunday night because guests failed to show 
up. The Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas says its 
occupancy is down 7%. “There have been 
numerous instances of guests being forced 
to extend their stays, but it hasn’t offset the 
cancellations,” an official says. Cancella- 
tions at the Pittsburgh Hilton are running 
to 27% of total reservations, compared with 
5% normally, and the hotel is only half-full. 


STRANDED SHRINERS 


In San Francisco, some 10,000 Shriners still 
are stranded from last week’s convention, but 
“no-shows” at the city’s largest hotels are 

to mount. Holdover guests offset 
the strike’s impact in many places, but they 
also can cause problems, says Melvin Allison, 
executive assistant manager of the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles. He spent yesterday 
morning trying to get “a 185-pound, 84-year- 
old woman in ostrich feathers” back to her 
home in London. Pan American World Air- 
ways, which flew the woman to Los Angeles, 
can't get her a return flight until after 
July 22. 

Despite delays in arrivals, however, most 
big conventions intend to go ahead as 
planned. The Chicago convention bureau is 
sticking to its initial estimate of 65,000 con- 
ventioneers this week; the National House- 
wares Manufacturers Association reports that 
30,000 visitors r ed for its convention 
Monday, and the remaining 20,000 that had 
been invited were expected to check in 
yesterday. 

Travel agents are singing the blues. 
“We're losing at least 30% of our business 
each day,” moans Marilyn Bogart, a partner 
in Chicago’s VIP Travel Agency. “If the 
strike continues, it could mean a 50% re- 
duction in the number of people handled 
through this agency,” groans G. M. Balta, vice 
president of Adams Travel Bureau, Inc., in 
Philadelphia. A travel agent at Paul Browne 
Associates in San Francisco adds, “One of 
our biggest problems is getting in touch with 
airlines that are still operating. We were 
on the hold button on the telephone for two 
hours and twelve minutes at Western Air- 
lines Monday, just trying to call in for reser- 
vations.” 

“This strike couldn't have come at a better 
time for us, since the first two weeks in July 
are normally the slowest of the year,” says 
a Boston-based official of Flying Tiger Line, 
Inc., which specializes in air freight. In Los 
Angeles, the line’s director of sales, Paul J. 
Finazzo, says its westbound freight backlog 
is about 500,000 pounds, up from the 50,000 
to 100,000 pounds normal for this time of 
year. He says Flying Tiger is “running the 
pants off” its fleet, but adds, Even if the 
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strike were to be settled today, it would be 
a minimum of a week before air freight traf- 
fic movements would get back on schedule.” 


PROBLEMS IN AIR SHIPMENTS 


American Airlines, a major nonstruck car- 
rier, also is carrying freight, and in some 
parts of the country air freight haulers are 
sticking fairly close to schedules. But in 
others, manufacturers dependent on air 
shipments are running into problems. Am- 
pex Corp., Redwood City, Calif., says instru- 
mentation-recorder parts being shipped from 
Tennessee were “bumped from the plane by 
mail” and held up for three days, delaying 
the company’s production. 

In Baltimore, the Martin Co. division of 
Martin Marietta Corp., which normally ships 
about 5% of its volume by mail, says delays 
are running a half-day to a day on both in- 
bound and outbound shipments. Often 
freight has to be routed circuitously if it is 
to arrive at all. “Each day is a new prob- 
lem,” says a spokesman, “and the paperwork 
is building up tremendously because of extra 
bills of lading.” 

“We're using special delivery, air parcel 
post, railway express, as well as air freight 
to move our component parts, but were still 
experiencing delays,” says a spokesman for 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago. “We haven’t had 
to shut down any production lines yet, but 
another week of this and we might get really 
bogged down.” 


LOBSTER SHORTAGE 


Sometimes firms will go to extraordinary 
lengths to get freight through. Says a 
spokesman for Electronic Specialty Co., a Los 
Angeles electronics maker: “To get a hot 
order to New York, we sent a shipment of 
electronic devices along as excess baggage 
with an executive who had space on a New 
York flight.” 

Another victim of the strike is the lobster 
industry. John Hines of Hines & Smart, a 
large Boston-area lobster dealer, says the air- 
line walkout is costing the three largest lob- 
ster dealers a total of about $1,000 to $1,500 
daily in lost shipments. The shortage of 
lobsters and other East Coast seafood al- 
ready is beginning to be felt in restaurants 
as far away as San Francisco. 

New York’s big wholesale cut flower busi- 
ness also has been hit hard by the strike. 
Carl Sauter of A. Sauter & Co. says flowers 
are “lying in the sun” at California airports 
because there aren’t any planes to carry them. 
He adds that prices on many California 
flowers already have risen 5% to 10%. A 
New Orleans florist says roses shipped by air 
from California Thursday didn’t arrive until 
Sunday. After such a delay, “all you can 
do is throw them in the garbage can,” he 
complains. 

Charles River Mouse Farm, Wilmington, 
Mass., also is “crippled” by the strike, ac- 
cording to Henry Foster, president. The 
farm normally ships about 80,000 mice and 
rats a week to research laboratories. Cur- 
rently about half the livestock is grounded, 
but a World War II bomber pilot was hired to 
fly a specially delicate shipment—20 crates 
of pregnant mice to a University of Pitts- 
burgh lab. 

ALTERNATE TRAVEL JAMMED 


Most railroads, bus lines and air charter 
services report they are jammed to capacity. 
In New York’s Pennsylvania Station, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad stationed a man yes- 
terday with a bullhorn and a walkie-talkie to 
direct passengers to proper ticket windows. 
Company planes also were in heavy use; traf- 
fic control officials at Chicago’s O’Hare In- 
ternational Airport report departures of com- 
pany-owned aircraft were running three 
times higher than normal. 

Company planes couldn’t take up all the 
slack, however, and many trips had to be 
abandoned. Ford Motor Co., for example, 
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had to postpone the shooting of publicity 
pictures of its 1967 cars because it couldn't 
get its photographers from Detroit to Los 
Angeles. 

Instead of traveling, many businessmen 
apparently are deciding to use the telephone, 
and American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
says on Friday and Monday, the first two 
working days of the strike, the volume of 
long distance calls was 10% to 15% above 
normal. 

The strike also is hampering the collection 
of checks drawn on commercial banks, but 
the slowdown may be a blessing to the bank- 
ers. Because the banks are given credit for 
the uncollected checks in computing their 
reserve requirements, the increase in the 
„float“! —or total of checks in the process of 
being collected—promised to boost at least 
temporarily the amount of cash they have 
available for lending. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Hawaii for the state- 
ment which he has just made. 

The strike that has been imposed 
against the airlines is, on the face, sup- 
posed to be a strike against the opera- 
tors, when in truth it is a strike against 
the economy and the interest of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I believe that the Recor at this point 
should contain a statement of the facts 
dealing with the award made by the 
President’s Board. That award shows 
that the unions asked for a $130 million 
aggregate increase in their annual wages, 
by way of direct wages and fringe bene- 
fits. The Morse board awarded a $76 
million increase which, according to the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], was 
liberal. 

The union now asks 50 percent more 
than the Board awarded. It asks for 
practically every penny it originally de- 
manded. It realizes, with its tremendous 
power in having paralyzed all airline 
transportation, that unless some action 
is taken by the President or by Congress, 
the union will succeed in its objective. 

Mr. President, two bills have been of- 
fered in the Senate, one b. the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and one by 
me. My bill would provide that after all 
efforts at mediation and conciliation had 
been exhausted, the President shall ap- 
point a five-man Board consisting of 
three representatives of the public, one 
from the labor union, and one from man- 
agement, to arbitrate and render final 
decisions. 

The bill which the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] proposes would pro- 
vide that U.S. courts be granted author- 
ity to declare that a receiver shall take 
charge and operate the airlines. 

My proposal provides that the Presi- 
dent should make a recommendation to 
bring the strike to an end. If the Presi- 
dent does not do so, then the Senate and 
the House should pass legislation in a 
form which will bring the strike to an 
end. 

Notice must be served upor the labor 
unions that Congress will not tolerate 
their paralyzing any segment of the 
economy, such as paralyzing the services 
rendered by this important branch of the 
national economy. 
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Again I commend the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone] on his statement, and 
repeat that the time has come when the 
President should take effective means to 
recommend to us that we pass legislation 
which will stop forever the inordinate 
power of one labor leader to paralyze the 
economy of the Nation. 

Mr. FONG. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio for his 
remarks. I know how difficult it is to 
pass legislation in the Senate and House 
on this subject. While we would be de- 
bating the bill which the Senator has in- 
troduced, much time would have elapsed 
and many businesses would suffer bank- 
ruptey. Therefore, I have called upon 
the President to use his good offices, with 
his great power, to call the two parties 
together at the White House, as he did 
during the steel strike, so that the airline 
strike can be brought to a prompt end. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii for what 
he has said and for the position he has 
taken. I invite his attention to the fact 
that as long ago as 1959, when there was 
a strike of other unions in the aviation 
services, I introduced legislation to ap- 
ply compulsory arbitration to all con- 
tracts between the union and the indus- 
try in the aviation industry, and that, so 
far, I have been unable to get any hear- 
ings in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare upon the bill which I in- 
troduced with each succeeding Con- 
gress. I hope that, now, the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii will assist 
me to get such hearings. 

While I dislike to apply compulsory 
arbitration to any such disputes, it seems 
to me that here is one so clearly appli- 
cable to the protection of the public in- 
terest that it must be seriously consid- 
ered and, I hope, passed by Congress. 

The Federal Government has invested 
more than $3 billion in the building of 
airports in the few years since 1950. It 
has also put many hundreds of millions 
of dollars into the furnishing of se- 
curity services, to make flights safe, for 
flight control machinery—all paid for by 
the Federal Government as to personnel, 
offices, and highly technical equipment— 
all a Government contribution. 

Aside from that, as the Senator well 
knows, the subsidy given to airlines 
which do not operate successfully, as 
well as mail payments, are considerable 
additions to the economy of the various 
airlines. 

In addition, I remind the Senator that 
the Federal Government controls the in- 
dustry almost from top to bottom, not 
only as a matter of allocation of flights 
among the companies, but also in the 
matter of licensing personnel, supplying 
flight control equipment, which I have 
already mentioned. They are all Gov- 
ernment activities, supplied at Govern- 
ment expense. 

Furthermore, they are so supplied be- 
cause of the direct connection between 
the great aviation industry and the de- 
fense of this Nation. 

I hope that the President will heed the 
request of the Senator from Hawaii. 
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I ask the Senator if he will and can 
help bring about an early hearing, not 
only of the bill offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lau- 
SCHE], which has already been men- 
tioned, but also of the bill offered by me 
continuously since 1959, and other meas- 
ures which have been offered by other 
Senators. 

There has been no unwillingness to ap- 
proach this problem. But there appar- 
ently has been an entire lack of willing- 
ness on the part of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to hold hear- 
ings to this matter. I am hopeful that 
the illumination of this matter which has 
been given by the Senator from Hawaii 
in such distinctive fashion will be help- 
ful in obtaining early hearings and early 
action by Congress in support of protec- 
tion of the public interest which is so 
heavily involved in this whole program. 

I thank the Senator from Hawaii for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Hawaii yield? 

Mr. FONG. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Hawaii for his 
statement on this matter. 

In all of these disputes, there are three 
parties at interest. One, of course, is 
management, which represents stock- 
holders and owners. The other are the 
labor unions. The third is the public. 

For too long, such matters have been 
approached from the viewpoint of only 
what is in the interest of management or 
in the interest of labor. 

Twice this year now, this country has 
been literally paralyzed by strikes. The 
strike of the tramway workers in New 
York—the people who run the public 
vehicles—earlier this year, not only para- 
lyzed the entire metropolitan area of New 
York City, but by reason of the fact that 
it paralyzed that area, it also slowed 
down and to some extent paralyzed busi- 
ness processes all over this country. 

Now we are in the middle of this air- 
line strike. It is not as though the air- 
line mechanics were working under con- 
ditions comparable to the Welsh miners 
in the coalpits in 1870, or anything like 
that. It is not as though they were not 
taking home a living wage to their fam- 
ilies, because they are; but it seems to me 
peculiar that with the various bills which 
have now been offered, Congress cannot 
come up with an answer that will settle 
such disputes other than by a strike 
which paralyzes the Nation. 

It is not that it is a mere inconvenience 
to the Senator from Hawaii or to his 
State, or to the Senator from Colorado or 
his State, or to the Senator from Ohio or 
his State, or to the Senator from Florida 
or his State. It is that it paralyzes our 
whole transit system. For example, two 
of the lines struck are the main lines to 
the State of Florida from the Washing- 
ton area and the New York area. I can 
imagine what the economy of that State 
must be suffering at the present time. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a 
State that is served by the struck air- 
lines that is not suffering from the strike. 

The only point I wish to make is that, 
with the complex economy in which we 
are involved, strikes in so many areas 
are bound to destroy and disrupt a great 
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portion of our economy. For example, 
the strike of one union, the Longshore- 
men’s, could disrupt the entire economy 
of the country. A strike of the railroads 
could do the same thing. Now we have 
a strike by the mechanics in the airline 
companies that is doing the same thing. 

Mr. President, whose interests are the 
greatest? The interests of labor in- 
volved at a particular time? The in- 
terests of the employers, or the interests 
of the American public, which must pay 
for any loss of profits, which must pay 
for any loss in working hours; which 
must pay for any loss of convenience 
when a dispute exists in an industry or in 
a segment of an industry? 

Mr. President, I do not like, and I have 
never liked, the words “compulsory arbi- 
tration.” 

I know it is objectionable to manage- 
ment. I know it is objectionable to la- 
bor. I can understand why it is from 
each viewpoint. Nevertheless, even 
though we have not resorted to com- 
pulsory arbitration—and I hope we do 
not—it seems to me this whole matter 
is something on which the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare should be 
working daily because of the effect of a 
strike like this on the complex economy 
w? have in this country. 

When we think in terms of the need 
to bolster our economy, the strike is cost- 
ing possibly hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the people involved. 

The distinguished Senator form Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND] spoke about the in- 
volvement of the Federal Government in 
this matter. It is quite true that the 
Federal Government subsidizes the local 
air carriers, but we should also bear in 
mind, in addition, the licensing of pilots 
and copilots and navigators, and the li- 
censing of aircraft. 

The Federal Government subsidizes 
the entire air industry. I wish I had the 
figures, but I do not have, showing the 
almost fantastic amount spent by the 
Government in the supplying of radio 
and navigational facilities, radar, and 
the people who operate them. Those 
number, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, in the area of 45,000. 

The remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], it seems 
to me are well taken today. The Con- 
gress owes it to itself, it owes it to the la- 
boring man who has associated himself 
with a union, to management, but, most 
of all, Congress owes it to the American 
public, the people who pay through the 
nose when these things happen, to try 
to find a solution to this prooblem, so 
these strikes do not occur and upset our 
economy again and again. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for their 
contributions to the discussion. I agree 
with them that the Senate should look 
into the matter, take into consideration 
the bills that have been introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch! and the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLANxDI, study the 
whole question, and determine what solu- 
tion might be reached. 

I do not know whether compulsory ar- 
bitration is the answer. Probably there 
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are other alternatives. But I believe that 
Congress should through its appropriate 
committees examine the question and re- 
ceive the committee reports and recom- 
mendations. Even if a bill is not re- 
ported, I think that looking into the mat- 
ter will be helpful in arriving at a 
solution. 

I have asked the President to call the 
disputing parties to the White House and 
ask them to get together in round-the- 
clock session, so that they can reach a 
decision. 

Again, I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado, the Senator from Ohio, and the 
Senator from Florida for their kind re- 
marks on my statement and for their 
contributions to the discussion. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS AND CLEAN 
RIVERS RESTORATION ACT OF 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2947) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in or- 
der to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 47 
Members of the Senate are joined with 
Epmunp MUSKIE, of Maine, in supporting 
the proposed legislation, not only in its 
purpose, but also by attaching their 
names to S. 2947, the bill itself. This is 
indicative of the general approval of the 
purposes of the legislation which the 
Senate is considering this afternoon, the 
amendments to the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

I desire to say, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and of its Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, 
that all of us, both on the Democratic 
and Republican sides of the committee, 
are joined in our commitment, which we 
feel is the commitment of the Senate, to 
move affirmatively in the field of pollu- 
tion abatement and control, both of air 
and of water. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and all the other 
Senators who form the Republican com- 
ponent of the committee have worked 
diligently and with determination in the 
hearings and in executive sessions of the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
This is testimony to the positive manner 
in which we are moving on this impor- 
tant, this vital, legislation. 

Yesterday, on the amendments to the 
Air Pollution Act, the vote on passage 
was 80 to 0. Today it is our hope that 
a unanimity of opinion will again be ex- 
pressed in the yea-and-nay vote which 
has already been granted. 

Earlier this afternoon, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HarTKE] made a reference of pleasantry 
or nomena yn inane today. A 

ounger man would, of course, call it a 
e It is ablaze with color. It dis- 
plays the colors of West Virginia —blue 
and gold and was presented to me last 
year by the young men of the National 
Youth Science Camp. Because the Sena- 
tor from Indiana made reference to 
this jacket, I invite attention to the fact 
that in Washington, D.C., today are 100 
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delegates to the National Youth Science 
Camp, which is held annually in West 
Virginia. They have been in Washing- 
ton as a part of the 3-week program 
which is carried on largely in the State 
of West Virginia, in the historic section 
of Pocahontas County, at Green Bank, 
near the famous observatory. The group 
is comprised of two young scientists from 
each of the 50 States. 

They were challenged today, at the 
luncheon meeting, by the words of the 
Vice President, Hon. Husrrt H. HUM- 
PHREY, who pointed out that no matter 
how scientific an age we live in, we must 
realize that the ultimate in science is the 
heart of the scientist himself. I shall not 
attempt to speak of the eloquence with 
which the Vice President made this 
point—a very moving and telling one. 
But I shall, at a later appropriate time, 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the address of the Vice 
President of the United States to these 
100 young men who are here in the city 
today. 

Later this afternoon, the Science 
Camp delegates were privileged to meet 
the President of the United States and 
to be present as he commissioned a 
modern research vessel as a further de- 
velopment in the relatively new field of 
oceanography. At the navy yard they 
listened to the words of the President as 
he indicated that at the bottom of the 
sea are the substances with which life 
will increasingly be sustained and sweet- 
ened in the years ahead. 

As these high school students were ad- 
dressed by the Vice President during to- 
day's luncheon, so in previous years they 
have visited with other leaders of scien- 
tific thought and effort in the Federal 
Government. In 1963, the inaugural 
year of the Science Camp, and West Vir- 
ginia’s Centennial year, the speaker at 
the Washington luncheon was Hon. 
James E. Webb, Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. In 1964 our guest of honor 
was the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg. 
Both Dr. Seaborg and Mr. Webb were 
present at the gathering this afternoon. 

Last year, Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, 
Commander of the Air Force Systems 
Development Command addressed the 
delegates, and discussed with them the 
rapid advances of our Nation in building 
airpower. Distinguished visitors at the 
camp itself have included Astronauts 
Neil A. Armstrong and M. Scott Car- 
penter, as well as Col. Charles E. Yeager, 
commander of the U.S. Air Force Aero- 
space Research Pilot School. 

During the 3 weeks of the National 
Youth Science Camp the young delegates 
participate in a wide range of science- 
oriented activities. Included are field 
trips, panel discussions, lectures, guided 
tours and classroom sessions, all under 
the direction of a capable staff. Di- 
rector of the camp is Prof. Charles N. 
Cochran, of the mathematics depart- 
ment of West Virginia University. He is 
ably assisted by Joseph M. Hutchison 
and Robert D. Slonneger, associate di- 
rectors, and a staff of counsellors who 
are scientists in their own right. 
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I commend the delegates to the West 
Virginia National Youth Science Camp, 
and express appreciation to those dedi- 
cated individuals who give their time 
and energies to see that this event is well 
organized and smoothly administered 
each year. The State of West Virginia is 
gratified that so many Members of the 
U.S. Senate could be present at today’s 
luncheon to greet the youthful scientists, 
and to hear the Vice President. These 
young men are aware that among the 
principal duties of every citizen is that of 
keeping informed on issues of national 
significance. 

Mr. President, we are belatedly aware 
as a nation that the seemingly limitless 
resources of ‘this rich land are indeed 
limited. We cannot and we must not, if 
we are to preserve the bounty of this land 
for future generations, continue to waste 
and despoil our water, our soil, and our 
other natural resources. 

S. 2947, of which I am privileged to be 
a cosponsor, offers dramatic evidence of 
the concern throughout the United States 
and within the Senate for the problem of 
water pollution control. While this bill 
is not the final answer to the problem of 
water pollution, its passage will provide 
essential funds to combat the problem 
and to forestall even more serious water 
quality crises in the future. 

I compliment the subcommittee mem- 
bers on this forward moving bill, and the 
work which produced it. Last year, the 
Congress took a great stride ahead in the 
enactment of the Water Quality Act of 
1965. This authorized the promulgation 
of standards of water quality in inter- 
state streams. Virtually all of the pollu- 
tion abatement bills that have been heard 
before the committee have had their 
parentage in that act. This fact testi- 
fies to the years of labor and effort by the 
members of the committee which came 
to culmination in the Water Quality Act 
of 1965. 

I further congratulate Senator EDMUND 
S. Musk, the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, for his tireless efforts on behalf 
of water pollution control legislation. 
This bill is a testament to his vision. 
The newspapers refer to him as “Mr. 
Water Pollution.” Senator MUSKIE has 
won the admiration of his colleagues for 
his work as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee by developing a comprehensive 
and coherent program to attack the 
problems of water pollution. 

The pending measure is the product 
of hearings and conferences conducted 
by the subcommittee last year and this, 
and the basic authorization figure of 
$6 billion proposed was not just drawn 
out of the air. It represents the best 
estimate of professional intelligence, that 
is, the Federal portion of one-third of 
the $20 billion estimated as the need for 
municipal sewage treatment work re- 
quired by 1972. 

Mr. President, even this amount, if 
authorized and appropriated, would not 
complete the job. It would provide treat- 
ment facilities for 80 percent of our 
population. But more important, it is 
my understanding that when we refer to 
secondary treatment process as with- 
drawing 90 percent of the biological 
oxygen demand, we are referring to only 
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90 percent of the 68 percent of the 
biological oxygen demand, which is proc- 
essed in a 5-day treatment period. 

It is for this reason, among others, 
that the research and demonstration 
funds that are proposed are of primary 
significance, for we need to find economi- 
cal methods of removing 90 percent of 
the total biological oxygen demand, not 
just 90 percent of two-thirds of it. 

The river basin planning approach, 
originally suggested by the administra- 
tion, contains imaginative and construc- 
tive concepts. Pollution must be 
attacked at every point in the watershed, 
if true control is to result. The State 
and interstate planning agencies which 
this bill authorizes will be most helpful 
if the terrific water pollution problems 
we face in West Virginia are to be solved. 

I speak with conviction not only as 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, but also as a Senator from the 
State of West Virginia, a State which 
has often been referred to as the Mother 
of Rivers, because the origin of so many 
rivers occurs among our West Virginia 
hills. Yet, many of these streams, flow- 
ing from pure springs and freshets in 
the mountains, take on some character- 
istics of industrial and municipal sewers 
as they run to the sea. 

Such a river is the Monongahela, 
formed by the confluence of the West 
Fork and Tygart Rivers at Fairmont, 
W. Va., the drainage basin including the 
southwest corridor or corner of Penn- 
sylvania, the northeast portion of West 
Virginia, and a small section of western 
Maryland. The Monongahela and its 
tributaries are severely polluted by the 
discharge of untreated and inadequately 
treated municipal sewage and waste, and 
mine wastes. 

I am told that the rudder of a river 
barge on the Monongahela River lasts 
from 6 to 8 months, due to the action of 
mine acids, as compared to an average 
lifetime on the Ohio River of approxi- 
mately 18 months. I add that the Ohio 
River leaves much to be desired in the 
field of pollution abatement. 

Another heavily polluted river in West 
Virginia is the Kanawha River, which 
originates in the south-central region of 
our State, in Fayette County. From 
there, it flows in a northwesterly direc- 
tion for approximately 97 miles, before 
emptying into the Ohio River. Though 
the Kanawha is entirely within the 
boundaries of West Virginia, it is a major 
tributary to the Ohio River, and wastes 
discharged into the Kanawha affect the 
Ohio. The Kanawha Valley in the area 
of Charleston is frequently referred to as 
the little Ruhr, because of the heavy 
concentration of industries, largely 
petrochemical. There are approxi- 
mately 30,000 employees and hundreds 
of millions of dollars of capital invest- 
ment in the chemical industry in the 
Kanawha Valley. 

These industries are a major segment 
of the economy, not only of that area, 
but of the State. And though they are 
a source of great economic benefit to our 
State, they are also a source of water 
pollution. It is my desire that Congress 
enter into a working partnership with 
private industry through government 
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tax incentives in this effort for clean air 
and pure water. 

Several years ago the State water pol- 
lution control commission directed the 
industries of the Kanawha Valley to re- 
duce their pollution load by 50 percent 
over a 5-year period. I am informed 
that substantial progress is being made, 
but much remains to be done by both the 
industries and the municipalities that 
are located on the river. 

Finally, there is the Ohio River, which 
is formed by the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela Rivers at Pittsburgh and 
flows into the Mississippi River at Cairo, 
Ill., some 900 miles below its point of ori- 
gin. This great river includes in its 
drainage basin parts of the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois. In each of 
the five areas of the basin, there are se- 
rious interstate pollution problems; and 
these come from industrial and munici- 
Pal wastes. 

I speak not only for West Virginia, but 
for the region in which critical prob- 
lems of an interstate nature have devel- 
oped, but also focus attention on a press- 
ing national problem. 

The need for Federal direction in leg- 
islation is clear. The funds which this 
bill would authorize are only a fraction 
of what will be required across the coun- 
try to insure clean water for present and 
future generations. Increased Federal 
grants will serve to stimulate the neces- 
sary State, interstate, and local partici- 
pation that must be provided if we are to 
eradicate pollution of the waters in this 
country. The research provisions of this 
legislation will provide the tools needed 
for further development of a cohesive 
water management program. 

We must control pollution by every 
means at our disposal; we must actively 
seek new techniques to match the enor- 
mity of the problem. S. 2947 is a step— 
a step in the right direction—but it can- 
not be considered the final step. 

The Federal commitment to water pol- 
lution is and must be a continuing one. 
Passage of S. 2947 will assure that this 
commitment is expanded and continued, 

In the passage of S. 2947, we shall take 
another step forward. It is not the final 
step. It is certainly a very good begin- 
ning, and I compliment all the members 
of the subcommittee and of the commit- 
tee who have worked with such effective- 
ness on this legislation. I assure the 
Senate that it has the full commitment 
of its Committee on Public Works and 
its Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution to go into these matters thor- 
oughly because we realize that here 
there will be involved tremendous sums 
of money, and the necessary partner- 
ship with private industry must not be 
disregarded. 

Incentives to private industry must be 
written into law, to make effective the 
partnership between Government and 
the segments and units of business and 
industry in this country. As we attack 
this problem, it must be a broad, strong, 
frontal attack. But also, we must move 
carefully and cautiously. 

I say to the Senate that insofar as I 
am concerned, I will not lend my infiu- 
ence or assistance to bringing to the Sen- 
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ate floor proposed legislation which is 
not well reasoned. There will be differ- 
ences of opinion, certainly; but I am not 
concerned when such differences exist. 
I am concerned when in the Senate of 
the United States or in the country we 
are indifferent to a problem of this mag- 
nitude. There is a great difference be- 
tween differences of opinion as to how 
best to approach a problem and the 
tragedy of indifference among our 
people. 

So if the Senate can express this after- 
noon, as it did yesterday, the aspirations 
of the American people for solutions to 
these great problems, I think we shall do 
well, and work our will in the public 
interest. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works. I 
agree with him that the bill which is 
before the Senate, if passed, will make 
and mark a significant step in the long 
and costly struggle to clean up our Na- 
tion’s waters. For the first time, the 
Government of the United States will 
authorize realistic allocations of our 
natural resources to try to abate pollu- 
tion. I am pleased and proud, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have been one of the 48 Sena- 
tors who cosponsored this legislation 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. 

I believe that the Nation, and par- 
ticularly those of our citizens who are 
concerned with conservation, with the 
preservation of our great natural re- 
sources of water and air, should recog- 
nize the debt that we owe to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musk, the 
chairman of this subcommittee, who has 
been a leader in the forefront of this 
field for many years, and whose guid- 
ance, direction, and wisdom are really 
the prime motivating force behind the 
legislation upon which the Senate will 
vote this afternoon. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
his subcommittee. I have witnessed his 
leadership, his expertise, his ability to 
utilize the staff and the other members 
of his subcommittee for the public bet- 
terment; and I think that we are very 
fortunate in having a Senator of his 
caliber as chairman of such an important 
subcommittee, managing legislation in 
certainly one of the most vital fields in 
the entire domestic sphere of legislation 
for this country. 

I think it unnecessary at this time to 
review the entire contents of S. 2947 but 
I do want to point out three aspects of 
the bill which deserve special mention. 
The first authorizes the Secretary of In- 
terior to make a comprehensive study of 
pollution in the estuaries and estuarine 
zones of our country. 

Tidal estuaries, Mr. President, are 
those areas where the fresh water meets 
the sea. It has been estimated by re- 
sponsible scientific leaders that approx- 
imately 70 percent of all edible fish, sport 
fish, spend at least half of their lives in 
estuarine waters. Estuarine waters in- 
cluded the great bays, the inlets, and the 
sounds. There is no coastal area of the 
United States whose estuaries do not at- 
tract hundreds and thousands of people 
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to fish, to swim, or to enjoy the benefits 
of the waters. 

Yet we know very little about these 
estuaries. This bill will authorize the 
first comprehensive study of estuarine 
life and the estuarine zones in the United 
States which has ever been authorized. 
The study will consider sedimentation, 
fish and wildlife, recreation, water supply 
and power, demographic trends, mineral 
resources and fossil fuels, navigation, 
flood and erosion control, and land and 
industrial development. Only through 
such a complete study can we learn what 
we need to know about our estuaries. 
These bodies of water—the mixing area 
of fresh and salt water—are of great sig- 
nificance to the country and are now 
threatened by the destructiveness of 
man. We must act now to learn about 
our estuaries so that we may act soon to 
preserve, protect, and develop them. 

A second aspect of the bill which de- 
serves consideration is the calling for a 
study of boat and vessel pollution. The 
committee did not feel that it should 
propose sanctions or rigid regulations 
without first studying the effects of boat 
and vessel pollution. We shall have the 
benefits of that study. However, the 
legislation should serve notice to all 
those interested in marinas and boats, 
both pleasure and otherwise, that they 
have certain responsibilities to preserve 
the cleanliness of our rivers, streams, 
and waters. 

The final section of the bill, which I 
feel deserves special attention, is that 
section which is concerned with the 
availability of trained personnel in the 
pollution and sewage maintenance and 
operation field. 

As the report of the committee stated: 

Proper and efficient operation and main- 
tenance of these plants is the key to the 
effectiveness of the water pollution control 
program. 


Unfortunately, we do not have suffi- 
cient trained personnel. 

Testimony before our committee, given 
by responsible leaders, was to the effect 
that we could increase the efficiency of 
most small sewage plants by as much 
as 50 percent if we had trained person- 
nel operating the plants. 

This bill makes a significant step for- 
ward. 

The report also pointed out the useful 
work done in this area by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy]. His suggestions I 
think are well thought out and certainly 
have received the consideration of all 
his colleagues. 

I myself am now preparing legislation 
to fill this manpower gap and hope to 
introduce it in a short while. In sum- 
mary, I feel that we must not underesti- 
mate the importance of providing enough 
trained people in the field of water pol- 
lution control, and that we must act now 
to meet this manpower need. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the testimony 
which I gave before the Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works on Wednesday, 
April 27, beginning on page 191 and going 
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to the top of page 198 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Frank LAUSCHE, a U.S. 
SENATOR From THE STATE OF OHIO 


Senator LauscHE. As a preliminary to my 
testimony, Senator, do understand that I 
at one time was mayor of Cleveland and sub- 
sequently Governor of Ohio. In those two 
capacities I had ample opportunity to learn 
of the problem confronting Ohio's metro- 
politan cities, especially, and also the rural 
areas dealing with the pollution of streams. 

Ohio has 230 miles of shore on Lake Erie. 
Its metropolitan centers are in a substantial 
degree located on Lake Erie. This bill pro- 
vides an authorization to expend $6 billion, 
as I understand, for the granting of help to 
local and State governments in their efforts 
to remove pollution from the streams and 
lakes and inland water bodies. 

The contemplation is to make available 
$1 billion a year over a 6-year period and 
that that $1 billion a year will be used as an 
incentive system stimulating the local gov- 
ernment authorities and people to develop 
programs that will purify the waters that 
are so essential to our living. 

Last February 2 on the floor of the Senate 
I spoke at length on the subject of water 
pollution. At that time I pointed out some 
of the weaknesses in our program of attack. 
I said in part, making reference to a confer. 
ence which I earlier had with officials of the 
division of water supply and pollution con- 
trol of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 

“It was generally agreed that the Federal 
grant programs and enforcement actions un- 
der existing laws are not adequate to combat 
the problem of water pollution. The pro- 
gram as it now exists needs to be reorganized. 
There is a need for a more realistic and fair 
distribution of funds provided by the Federal 
Government. Under the present law there 
is no provision for participation by larger 
metropolitan areas due to existing dollar 
ceilings, per capita income restrictions, and 
so forth, which make their participation un- 
feasible. They are the areas where the need 
is most urgent. In addition to the need for 
reorganization of the present program, more 
funds will have to be provided.” 

That is the end of the quote which I made 
on the floor of the Senate last February 2. 

Senator MUSKIE, I am pleased to see that 
several of the important recommendations 
made generally and to which I subscribed 
are contained in the subcommittee’s bill, S. 
2947: One, increasing the amount of Fed- 
eral grant money to municipalities. 

Two, removal of serious and stifling limits 
or ceilings on individual project grants. 
‘These limitations have been serious and have 
only delayed progress and action where most 
needed. 

Three, the bill would provide incentives 
for States to participate through a matching 
bonus. And, four, then it would provide for 
a long-term low-interest program to assist 
communities where local resources are not 
adequate to meet the local share. 

In my opinion the most important prob- 
lem facing our Nation today is our contest 
with the Communists of South Vietnam. 

Four, and give priority to neither, I would 
put the subject of eliminating pollution in 
our streams and the fight against inflation. 
Unless we clean the waters that are so es- 
sential to our life, we can anticipate that 
there will be nothing but frustrations, agony, 
and despair in the future. 

The need of solving this problem is long 
overdue and unless we attack on a mass 
basis now, its towering insolubility will grow 
worse. Six billion dollars I admit seems like 
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a large sum of money. One billion dollars 
a year, especially having in mind the national 
debt of the present day, the responsibilities 
in connection with the Vietnam war, and the 
general in which we are trying to 
improve the welfare and life of our people. 

But if there is to be retrenchment in 
spending, I say to you respectfully that there 
are other fields which that retrenchment can 
be done in with far greater justification than 
in this field of fighting air pollution and 
water pollution, 

If it were my way, I would put this pro- 
gram in the very top ranks of the time for 
solution, 

If I may digress for just a moment, I travel 
from border to border of the State of Ohio 
by automobile and by small plane, and the 
subject of water supply is one of the keen 
ones. Rather tragically at a time when the 
land was covered with legumes and grasses 
and trees and when wildlife and bird life was 
abundant, our ancestors, with good inten- 
tions, did not recognize what the problem 
would be with those who followed them be- 
cause of the indifference to the demands that 
water resources and natural resources be pre- 
served. 

I would like to leave this thought with 
you, Senator Musxre, that in Ohio we have 
considerable strip mining and that strip 
mining program has created toxic conditions. 
When the coal is exposed to the air the ele- 
ments in the alr coming in contact with 
the coal produce a poison and those poisons 
are moving down into the streams in many 
places. 

I merely point that out in addition to the 
indifference frequently of industrialists of 
the past to take measures to keep the waters 
clear. 

There is an urgent need for a crash pro- 
gram with the full support of the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments. Water pollution is one of the great- 
est blights upon our Nation today. Too 
long we have closed our eyes to the serious- 
ness of this all important problem and we 
have allowed it to grow until it now engulfs 
many areas and cities and threatens their 
economic existence. 

Too long have cities and municipalities 
and industries rid themselves of their wastes 
only to damage those downstream. I can- 
not help but carry my mind back to the law 
school when we studied real property and 
discussed the right of riparian owners, and 
that is the riparian owner had the right to 
the water that passed by his property in the 
form of a creek or a river and that the up- 
stream owner was not allowed to contaminate 
or to divert or to create conditions that 
would likely cause floods, 

That law seemed to me sound. I remem- 
ber clearly the Latin maxim, sic tuo utere 
aut alienum non laedas, you use yours not 
to injure that of others. That was the law 
applicable to the individual. Yet the Gov- 
ernment paid no attention to it. We used 
our own to satisfy our whims, completely 
indifferent of the rights of those who were 
downstream, and completely indifferent to 
the rights of those who were to follow us in 
the habitation of our land. 

Too long, Mr. Chairman, have we sub- 
scribed to the policy “out of sight, out of 
mind” and dumped wastes into rivers to 
get them out of our own backyards. 

I point an accusing finger to no one. We 
as a nation however, have misused one of 
our natural heritages, our waterways and for 
more than a century and now we must face 
up to those wrongful acts and pay the price. 

The very areas that are most responsible 
for this present condition are now the ones 
that are most plagued by their sins of the 
past and present, While some progress in 
pollution abatement is being made in the 
Nation as a whole, with Federal aid to the 
States and municipalities it is far too little 
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and in highly developed industrial regions 
we are losing ground. 

At the pace we are now moving it will 
take a century to clean up our rivers and 
lakes and manifestly that will be too late. 
In the meantime, some navigable lakes will 
have become dead and ports and cities will 
have suffered irreparable economic blight. 

Industry, so dependent upon water, will 
have moved elsewhere. Ultimately, area 
economies will be so adversely affected that 
it will be reflected in marked reductions in 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

Senator Musk, in the Union School of 
Theology at Cincinnati we have an archeolo- 
gist by the name of Glick. He has won wide 
acclaim and fame in archeological research 
in Israel. He wrote a book after his research 
there. Standing out in that book is the 
theme that the great difficulties of the an- 
cestors in Israel was in their quest for water. 

Every little spring and stream was utilized. 
They fought for water. There was a lesson 
that should have caused us and other people 
everywhere to understand the significance of 
having an adequate water supply and of 
course a water supply means plenty of water. 
It does not mean poisoned and contaminated 
water. 

Mr. Chairman, to demonstrate the impor- 
tance and the immediacy of the problem, it 
should be pointed out that the entire popu- 
lation and industrial complex in the Great 
Lakes States is based upon their proximity 
to the largest source of fresh water in the 
world, the five Great Lakes. 

The adverse effect which loss of our ir- 
reparable damage to this natural resource 
upon the continued economic growth and 
success of this complex is self-evident. It 
should be noted that already some 40 per- 
cent of our urban population and a higher 
portion of our industrial activity is located 
in only 4 of our 22 major river basins. 

To repeat, 40 percent of our industrial 
complex is in 4 of the 22 river basins that 
we have. These basins frequently contain 
huge megalopolitan complexes and inten- 
sively developed watersheds where the gains 
for systematic approaches are likely to be 
large. 

The Great Lakes Basin is one of the four 
that is relatively industrialized and with a 
rapidly growing population and the pollu- 
tion situation is extremely acute. It is my 
belief that those basins similar to the Great 
Lakes Basin which are facing emergencies 
should be given distinct priority in Federal 
assistance, at least as to timing, if not in 
relationship to the ultimate proportion of 
allocation of money that will be made. 

Time is essential in those areas. It has 
been estimated that the cost of reasonably 
complete abatement of pollution in this 
country in a crash program would be from 
$80 to $100 billion over a period of 10 years. 
This figure I think will be disputed by many. 
Although it is given to me, Senator MUSKIE, 
through the conference which I had with 
the officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Senator Musk. I don't think it is neces- 
sarily out of line, Senator Lausch. Our 
estimate of $6 billion for Federal contribu- 
tions to sewage treatment grants for 6 years 
is based on the concept of $20 billion just 
for the current backlog in needed municipal 
plants. 

That does not include the industrial prob- 
lem. It does not include other aspects of 
the problem. So your figure is not neces- 
sarily out of line. 

Senator LauscHE. In my judgment sub- 
stantial Federal assistance is definitely 
needed. Far more liberal in both amounts 
of money and formulas for allocating grants 
than is permissible under existing law. I 
have a thought that I have not set forth 
in my paper that I would like to leave with 
this committee. 
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The highway program financed by the 
Federal Government I think according to 
present figures will cost $40 billion. It is a 
self-sustaining progrem, the financing of 
which is made through excise taxes on gas 
and automobile accessories and tires. 

I have tried to contrive some method of 
paralleling the fight against water pollution 
with the fight in eliminating the traffic haz- 
ards and congestion of the highways. I 
have been thinking of user taxes. But it is 
a rather difficult problem because we have 
no relationship of the intimate character in 
the water problem that we have in the 
using of the highways. 

But 1 do suggest that this committee ought 
to give consideration of ways and methods 
of procuring additional funds to solve the 
problem. I further have the suggestion, 
which is not contained in my paper, that 
the committee should give consideration of 
working out a recommendation of some sort 
of accelerated depreciation writeoff of a cap- 
ital investment so as to induce private in- 
dustry to install pollution elimination 
devices. 

I think now under the tax law if an in- 

does install a device to eliminate the 
pollution in its effluent it can depreciate that 
capital investment in a period of 19 years. 
We ought to study some incentive to urge 
them to expedite the installation and to ac- 
celerate the period during which they can 
depreciate. That is, instead of making them 
wait 19 years and full depreciation, if we 
allowed them to depreciate in 5 years, I 
think that type of inducement would go a 
long ways in helping some—in helping solve 
the problem. 

This is my case, Mr. Chairman, and I hope 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania today 
will give me support, though I sorrow when 
I think how often he fails to give it to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to give 
my formal statement. 

Senator Musxte. Please proceed, Senator 
LAUSCHE. 

Senator LauscHe. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to appear before your subcommittee 
today in support of S. 2947, of which I am a 
coauthor. 

While this bill provides for a 6-year, $6 
billion program of grants to municipalities 
for treatment construction with the Federal 
Government paying 30 percent of the total 
cost, it is only a “drop in the buck 
relation to the ultimate needs. It is, how- 
ever, a step forward toward a goal in a 
nationwide battle for pollution abatement. 
The bill might have provided for greater 
sums of money and for even more liberal 
Federal assistance, Perhaps as progress is 
made under S. 2947 and other pollution bills 
previously enacted into law, needs can be 
reevaluated and modifications can be made 
to expedite and make even more effective 
our war against pollution. The 6-year, $6 
billion program for grants to municipalities, 
of course, places a heavy burden upon the 
Federal budget, which is already sorely taxed 
by military and foreign aid commitments. I 
say, however, that an adequate Federal pol- 
lution abatement program should have 
priority over most other domestic and public 
works programs, and, if there are to be any 
cutbacks or deletions because of budgetary 
problems, they should not affect our im- 
mediate attack against pollution. It needs 
and should be given the highest possible 
priority. 

Last February 2, on the floor of the Senate, 
I spoke at length on the subject of water 
pollution and pointed out some of the weak- 
nesses in our program of attack under Fed- 
eral laws now existing. I said in part, 
making reference to a conference I had 
earlier with officials of the Division of Water 
Supply and Pollution Control of the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
I quote: 

“It was generally agreed that the Federal 
grant programs and enforcement actions 
under existing laws are not adequate to com- 
bat the problem of water pollution. The 
program as it now exists needs to be re- 
organized. There is a need for a more real- 
istic and fair distribution of funds provided 
by the Federal Government. Under the 
present law, there is no provision for partici- 
pation by larger metropolitan areas due to 
existing dollar ceilings per capita income 
restrictions, etc., which make their partici- 
pation unfeasible. They are the areas where 
the need is most urgent. In addition to the 
need for reorganization of the present pro- 
gram, more funds will have to be provided.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to see that 
several of the important recommendations 
I made at that conference are contained in 
this bill, S. 2947. They include: 

(1) Increasing the amount of Federal 
grant money to municipalities; 

(2) Removal of serious and stifling limits 
or ceilings on individual project grants— 
these limitations have been serious and have 
only delayed progress and action where most 
needed; 


(3) Providing for more incentive for States 
to participate through a matching bonus; 
and 

(4) Providing for a long-term, low inter- 
est program to assist communities where 
local resources are not adequate to meet the 
local share. 

Mr. Chairman, the most important prob- 
lem facing our Nation today is winning the 
battle against pollution of our rivers and 
lakes, especially in those regions where the 
situation is desperately acute, as in the 
Great Lakes Basin. 

There is urgent need for a crash program 
with the full support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State and local governments. 
Water pollution is the greatest blight upon 
our Nation today. 

Too long have we as a nation closed our 
eyes to the seriousness of this all-important 
problem and let it grow and grow until it 
now engulfs many areas and cities and 
threatens their economic existence. 

Too long have cities and municipalities 
and industries rid themselves of their wastes 
only to damage those downstream. 

Too long have they subscribed to the 
5 “out of sight, out of mind” and 

wastes into rivers to get them out 
of their own backyards. 

I do not point an accusing finger at any- 
one. We as a nation, however, have misused 
one of our natural heritages, our waterways, 
for more than a century, and now we must 
face up to those wrongful acts and pay the 
price. In fact, the very areas that are most 
responsible for this present condition are now 
the ones that are most plagued by their sins 
of the past and present. 

While some little progress in pollution 
abatement is being made in the Nation as a 
whole, the Federal aid to States and munici- 
palities, it is far too little and in highly 
developed industrial regions we are losing 
ground. At the pace we are now moving, 
it will take a century to clean up our rivers 
and lakes, and that will be too late. In the 
meantime, some navigable lakes will have 
become “dead” and ports and cities will have 
suffered irreparable economic blight, In- 
dustry, so dependent upon water, will have 
moved elsewhere. Ultimately, area econo- 
mies will be so adversely affected that it will 
be reflected in marked reductions in Federal, 
State, and local taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, to demonstrate the impor- 
tance and the immediacy of the problem, it 
should be pointed out that the entire popula- 
tion and industrial complex in the Great 
Lakes States is based upon their proximately 
to the largest source of fresh water in the 
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world, the five Great Lakes. The adverse 
effect which loss of or irreparable damage to 
this natural resource upon the continued 
economic growth and success of this com- 
plex is self-evident. 

It should be noted that already some 40 
percent of our urban population and a higher 
portion of our industrial activity is located 
in only 4 of our 22 major river basins. These 
basins frequently contain huge megalopoli- 
tan complexes and intensively developed 
watersheds where the gains for systematic 
approaches are likely to be large. The Great 
Lakes Basin is one of the four that is rela- 
tively highly industrialized and with a rap- 
idly growing population, and the pollution 
situation is extremely acute. It is my belief 
that those basins similar to the Great Lakes 
Basin, which are facing emergencies, should 
be given distinct priority in Federal assist- 
ance, at least as to timing, over those areas 
where the situation is not of an emergency 
nature, 

It has been estimated that the cost of rea- 
sonably complete abatement of pollution in 
this country in a crash program would be 
from $80 to $100 billion over a period of 10 
years. Obivously, to carry out such a pro- 
gram would be far beyond the financial abili- 
ties of State and local economies. Definitely, 
substantial Federal assistance is needed, far 
more liberal in both amounts of money and 
formulas for allocating grants than is per- 
missible under existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I recommend 
that your subcommittee act favorably on 
this bill. As a coauthor, I am pleased to 
give it my wholeheated support. 

Senator CLARK. May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
it is a rare privilege and a high honor, as 
Speaker Rayburn used to say, to find myself 
on the same side as the Senator from Ohio, 

Senator Muskie. As a matter of fact, Sen- 
ator Lausch, I particularly welcome your 
testimony. I know that you and I and Sen- 
ator CLARK disagree in several areas as to the 
responsibilities that the Federal Government 
carries. 

To have your endorsement of this program 
and your expression of concern is a real boost 
to our efforts. 

We appreciate it. 

Senator Lavuscue. Senator Typrncs, and 
Senator Moss and Senator CLARK were not 
here when I said if there is to be any re- 
trenchment let it not be in the fight against 
pollution. Let us retrench in other areas 
where the need is not so demanding and im- 
mediate as it is in this field. 

Senator CLARK. Ohio and Pennsylvania 
both border on Lake Erie. 

Senator Musxre. Senator CLARK, we are 
ready for you now. We welcome your pres- 
ence. As I said before Senator LauscHE’s 
testimony we are delighted so many Senators 
are coming here to testify or to submit a 
statement on this important subject. I think 
now you are No. 23. 

We might get a majority before this com- 
mittee before we are through. 


(At this point Mr. Harris assumed the 
chair.) 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to get the floor after waiting 
for an hour and a half and seeing other 
Senators come to the floor, be recognized, 
and leave after speaking. 

It is indeed a privilege to speak to the 
Senate under these circumstances. I do 
want to address my remarks basically to 
the bill under consideration. 

I am sorry that in the interim the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] has had to leave the floor. 
I wanted to compliment him for the work 
he has done and for his introduction of 
a bill, which I have cosponsored, to pro- 
vide incentives to private firms and cor- 
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porations who will be faced with the very 
onerous task of meeting antipollution 
standards and taking antipollution steps 
during the next few years. 

I have personally felt that pollution 
was one of the greatest problems which 
face this country. I would place it above 
many of the other problems, because it 
affects the health of the Nation. When 
we have any problem which affects the 
health of the Nation, we then have some- 
thing which ought to be one of the top 
priorities of the Senate. 

I am therefore very happy to have 
supported, and will continue to support 
at the proper place in the proper bill, an 
amendment to provide an incentive, a tax 
credit or an increased tax deduction for 
moneys which are invested by firms or 
corporations in the diminishment of our 
pollution problems. There are many 
such companies in the United States, and 
some of them would be literally put into 
bankruptcy today if they had to take 
these steps under our present tax law. 

I think the real solution is to provide 
them with the incentive and the oppor- 
tunity to do this. I think that then we 
shall not have to worry so much about 
what will need to be done later. 

I also compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Maine for his work upon 
the bill. As is quite often the case, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee is overlooked. In this case, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Boces] has done an outstand- 
ing job. He has worked on the bill all 
the way through. As the distinguished 
Senator from Maine has said, he is 
deserving of equal credit for the work 
that has been done on the bill. 

This is a bill which requires an almost 
infinite amount of time and patience, 
as the transcripts of the hearings which 
lie on our desks will show. These two 
Senators have spent many hours in these 
hearings to try to come up with a work- 
able bill to solve what to me is one of the 
most important problems facing this 
country. Their work is very praise- 
worthy, and I think it deserves the 
thanks of the Senate. 

I rose to speak this afternoon upon 
this matter for one reason in particular. 
On page 15 of the report, and running 
thereafter to page 18, is a discussion of 
radioactive pollution. 

On June 23 of this year, the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
and myself were involved in a colloquy 
in the Senate with respect to this matter. 

I cannot say that I believe that the 
language of the report contains any 
direct misstatements. However, I be- 
lieve that the wording of the language 
is such that it raises in my mind—as I 
am sure it will raise in the mind of any 
casual reader, as distinguished from a 
careful reader—the fact that a real 
problem of radioactive pollution exists in 
the Colorado River Basin. 

I wish to call attention to 2 or 3 state- 
ments in the report. 

On page 15 appears this statement: 

The report established that, in the past, at 
a period of peak release of contaminants 
from operating mills, there was a serious 
problem with regard to the presence of con- 
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centrations of radium 226 in the Animas 
and San Miguel Rivers. 


These rivers arise in southwestern 
Colorado, as everyone knows; and the 
three words “in the past” are apt to be 
overlooked. 

When this problem arose in 1956, 1957, 
and 1958, the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado was deeply involved in it, and he 
was deeply involved in the steps that were 
taken at that time—several changes in 
mill operations and other measures—to 
clean up the Colorado River. The im- 
portant point, in my opinion, is to em- 
phasize and to underscore that this job 
has been done. 

I read from page 16 of the report: 

The Counsel for the AEC testified that the 
AEC could require stabilization of the tail- 
ings piles if the pile represented a risk to the 
public health and safety. The FWPCA testi- 
fied that the piles did represent such a risk. 


I do not find the facts in the hearings 
to be quite in accordance with that state- 
ment. For example, Mr. Murray Stein 
testified before the committee on May 6, 
and in part he said this: 

In 1960, a conference was held on all of the 
Colorado River Basin at the request of six 
of the seven States involved, and the Animas 
River pollution problems were incorporated 
into this enforcement conference. The Colo- 
rado River Basin water quality control en- 
forcement project was then established and 
included in its work were studies of other 
sources of radioactive waste discharged to 
basin streams. The Colorado conference has 
met in five sessions, and recommendations 
have been made to abate radioactive and 
other sources of pollution. 

Uranium mill waste discharges have been 
substantially reduced. This was achieved 
through the joint efforts and cooperation of 
the States involved, the Federal water pollu- 
tion control program, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the uranium milling indus- 
tries themselves. 


Then he continued: 

We believe the control and prevention of 
radioactive pollution in the Colorado River 
Basin has been one of the significant success 
stories in pollution abatement in this coun- 
try. When we first began to deal with this 
problem in several areas, the radioactive lev- 
els were several times the maximum permis- 
sible concentration. 


Mr. President, this year Colorado 
passed a water pollution bill which con- 
tains several elements. First, it creates 
a water pollution commission which 
gives it general supervision over admin- 
istration and enforcement. Second, it 
adopts strict water quality standards in 
accordance with those satisfactory to 
Federal requirements where interstate 
streams are involved. Third, it is em- 
powered to accept and allocate loans and 
grants. Fourth, it is capable of adopting, 
modifying, and enforcing rules and 
orders pertaining to water pollution 
control. Fifth, it may employ, and does 
employ, technical personnel and hearing 
officers and others of general 
responsibility. 

Mr. President, I bring this matter up 
because I believe the Colorado act on 
water pollution control is one of the best 
and most forward looking acts in the 
United States. On several occasions I 
have paid tribute to the legislature— 
both Republicans and Democrats—that 
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did such an outstanding job on this sub- 
ject, under the leadership of Governor 
Love. I believe the Colorado act will 
constitute a model for good action upon 
water pollution control from this date 
forward. 

In addition to the quotation of Mr. 
Stein which I read a few moments ago, 
I wish to read a few remarks from the 
statement of Mr. Klashman, who is the 
regional director of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration of 
HEW in Denver. Mr. Klashman said 
this: 

The cooperative industry-Government 
radioactive pollution abatement program has 
been eminently successful. Early studies had 
indicated that the tailings solids were the 
major source of stream contamination, and 
hence the industry instituted waste treat- 
ment practices that successfully captured 
and retained these settleable solids. Our 
surveillance network demonstrates clearly 
that for all practical purposes surface waters 
of the entire basin are now free of recent 
bottom deposits of mill tailings. In addition, 
where needed, the industry installed addi- 
tional chemical treatment facilities to re- 
move substantial quantities of radium dis- 
solved in the liquid wastes before release of 
the latter to the surface streams. 


I shall skip a bit and continue with his 
statement: 

In earlier years, also, the industry had been 
plagued by a series of accidents in which the 
occasional rupture of earthen tailings pond 
dikes released large quantities of radioactive 
wastes to the water environment. Better 
dike construction and maintenance has es- 
sentially solved this problem. 

Our surveillance program demonstrates 
that as a result of this abatement program, 
the surface waters of the Colorado Basin have 
for several years contained no more than 
one-third of the quantity of radium that is 
regarded as safe. This is a precedent-setting 
case in which an entire industry has co- 
operated in reducing pollution to a level 
sharply below that which has been regarded 
as acceptable. 


Now, Mr. President, I wish to read an 
order which was issued by Dr. Roy L. 
Cleere, who is the director of public 
health, Colorado State Board of Health, 
pursuant to the act which has been en- 
acted in Colorado. 

It is hereby declared to be the order of 
the Colorado State Board of Health that the 
owners, Operators and other persoms or cor- 
porations having or claiming to have a legal 
interest in the premises where tailing piles 
from uranium or thorium mills are situated, 
or persons having responsibility for the op- 
eration of the mill, submit to the State De- 
partment of Public Health within ninety (90) 
days after the effective date of this regula- 
tion a written report setting forth plans and 
measures employed by them to stabilize such 
tailing piles and what further plans and 
measures, if any, are proposed to accomplish 
the purposes of this regulation. 


Then I shall read the actual order 
as it was put into effect, which was to 
the effect that these people do exactly 
this and report to the health department 
what they have done along these lines. 

It is hereby declared to be the order of 
the Colorado State Board of Health that the 
owners, operators and other persons or cor- 
porations having or claiming tc have a legal 
interest in the premises where tailing piles 
from uranium or thorium mills are situated, 
or persons having responsibility for the op- 
eration of the mill, submit to the State 
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Department of Public Health within ninety 
(90) days after the effective date of this 
regulation a written report setting forth 
plans and measures employed by them to 
stabilize such tailing piles and what further 
plans and measures if any, are proposed to 
accomplish the purposes of this regulation. 

The effective date of this regulation will be 
thirty (30) days from and after the date of 
adoption hereinafter set forth. 

Adopted May 9, 1966. 

Roy L. CLEERE, M.D., MFH. 

Secretary, Colorado State Board of Health. 


I shall now take up one other aspect 
of this matter. I shall not detain the 
Senate for more than a few minutes, 
<2 believe the record must be made 

T. 

Dr. Morris, who is the Director of the 
Division of Operating Safety of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, said this in 
the hearings: 

We felt that, simply as a matter of good 
housekeeping prudence in being a 
neighbor, we should stabilize that pile and 
return the land to its natural state. 


This refers not to any plant in Colo- 
rado but one in Monticello, Utah, and 
which was operated by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Mr. President, along the same lines, 
after we had a coloquy on the floor the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] said 
this: 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not intend to so imply. 
Obviously, the record is clear that no dangers 
are to be encountered by anyone at this time. 
One could go to the Arctic as a tourist, where 
there has been a peculiar situation in con- 
nection with radioactive fallout, and eat 
caribou meat and there would be no danger 
at all, or any dire consequences. We are not 
so sure, yet that the Eskimos, who subsist on 
caribou meat day in and day out, are not in 
some danger even now, although several years 
have passed since tests have been made in 
the outer atmosphere. 

I wish to assure my friend from Colorado 
that I am not talking today and shall not 
talk later as an alarmist. We have mined 
uranium in the past. We have processed 
uranium in the past. We are going to con- 
tinue to do so. 


On April 29, 1966, I wrote a letter to 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. Sea- 
borg’s reply to my earlier letter can be 
found in full on page 14061 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of June 23. I shall 
not insert it again but I do wish to quote 
a few paragraphs from his reply. He 
states as follows: 


The FWPCA report, which deals with po- 
tential effects of uranium mill tailings on 
rivers and streams in the Colorado River 
Basin, states, “there is currently no signifi- 
cant immediate hagard associated with 
uranium milling activities anywhere in the 
Colorado River Basin.” 


I continue with his letter: 


However, the report recommends that be- 
cause of the long half-life of radium-266— 
the isotope of principal interest in the tail- 
ings from a water standpoint—and the un- 
certainties regarding changes that may occur 
over centuries in things such as river hydrol- 
ogy and the uses of water, measures should 
be taken to prevent the erosion, spread and 
distribution of tailings and that binding 
agreements should be reached as soon as pos- 
sible regarding long term public and/or pri- 
vate responsibility for adequate maintenance 
of the tailing piles. 
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In concluding the letter he said: 

As you know, on May 9, 1966, the State of 
Colorado Board of Health adopted regula- 
tions concerning the handling and disposi- 
tion of radioactivity-bearing ore materials. 
The regulations which become effective June 
10, 1966, require mill owners to submit to 
the State of Colorado health authorities 
within ninety days from that date a written 
report on measures taken to stabilize tailings 
piles together with any further actions pro- 
posed. We think the approach adopted in 
the Colorado regulations is a good one. 

Please let me know if you would like any 
further information. 


Mr. President, as I have said, I do dis- 
agree with one statement in the report, 
but nevertheless my reason for these re- 
marks basically is to negative anything 
that the casual reader might get from 
the report that there is a present danger 
in the Colorado River Basin from radio- 
active water, because this is not the case 
based upon any standards which we have 
available to us today with regard to 
radioactive material. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Iam delighted that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
raised this question because it is not my 
desire or the desire of the subcommittee 
to create any undue alarm or suggest that 
there is any immediate problem related 
to uranium milling activities in the Colo- 
rado River. 

It might be helpful if I cite two or 
three statements from the hearing record 
to put the matter into proper perspective. 

For example, on page 3 of the hearing 
record, Mr. Murray Stein, chief enforce- 
ment officer, Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, made this state- 
ment: 

We believe the control and prevention of 
radioactive pollution in the Colorado River 
basin has been one of the significant success 
stories in pollution abatement in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Stein made this statement on page 
5 of the hearing record: 

I do not believe that the people in the area 
are now exposed to immediate health hazard. 
I think the radiation levels have been re- 
duced materially. Certainly the water, as we 
will point out, is one-third of the Public 
Health Service suggested drinking water 
standards. 


On page 37 of the record of the hear- 
ings, I made the following statement, 
raising some questions which T directed 
to Mr. Stein: 

Senator Musk. Now, having listened to 
all of this, let me pose two or three questions 
which would seem to me need to be answered 
before we can develop some policy with re- 
spect to this problem. 

First of all, do the piles as they exist con- 
stitute any hazard to the health of anybody 
who might be exposed to them—as they 
stand? 

Secondly, is there enough radioactive ma- 
terial in the pile so that if concentrated in 
any way it would produce a hazard to health? 

Three, considering the physical character- 
istics of the pile, the environment in which 
it exists, and the erosion dangers which are 
present, are conditions such that they could 
lead to concentrations within any reasonable 
anticipation of what might happen that 
would be hazardous to health? 
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Mr. Stein’s reply, which appears on 
page 38, was quite extensive. He con- 
cluded it with this sentence, which ap- 
pears on page 39: 


I would answer yes to all three of the 
questions. 


The subcommittee found itself in 
something of a dilemma. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
obviously was more concerned with the 
future problem or long-term hazard than 
were the Atomic Energy Administration 
representatives. We felt that on the 
basis of the facts disclosed, relative to 
the cost of stabilizing the piles in order 
to reduce any potential hazard, that the 
piles should have been stabilized. 

We thought that the Atomic Energy 
Commission witnesses were a little care- 
less in their attitude toward the solution 
of a potential long-term hazard. 

But I should like to emphasize again to 
the Senator from Colorado that no wit- 
ness before the committee suggested that 
these was an immediate hazard. The 
sole question involved was: What should 
be done in addition to what had been 
done or had not been done to minimize 
the possibility of future hazards? It was 
on that question that we felt it essential 
to invite the attention of the Senate and 
the public to the conflict in the attitude 
of the two agencies; to stimulate mini- 
mal action in dealing with the problem. 
I emphasize again that the committee 
was and is concerned with “long-term 
potential hazard.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ivery much appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator from Maine. 
I think that even in this instance it 
might be reasonable to invite attention 
to the remarks of Dr. Morris, who in his 
opinion differed with Mr. Stein. His 
statement is on page 40, the page fol- 
lowing the one from which the Senator 
from Maine was reading. Dr. Morris 
was asked by the Senator from Maine 
about the use of these piles as a child’s 
sand pile. Dr. Morris replied: 

I think this allowable averaging applies 
directly. If the Boy Scouts camped on it 
for one night, there would be no danger 
whatsoever. 

Senator Muskie. How many nights could 
they camp on it safely? 

Dr. Morris. We could ask about the boy 
who slept there every night. My rough cal- 
culation shows if one was there 40 hours a 
week, he would get about four times the 
annual permissible dose. 

Again, this is close to levels for which there 
is no observable biological effect. 


So there is a difference of opinion on 
this subject. I presume that the Senator 
from Maine has not seen the piles. As 
they come out finally, they are of very 
fine sand. 

They can be stabilized—not without 
some difficulty, but stabilization is pos- 
sible. At this point, I wish to make sure 
that the condition which the report 
might imply to a casual reader has been 
obviated by the steps taken some time 
since. Second, that any possibility of 
damage from these piles is now being 
diminished and done away with by ac- 
tion of the Pollution Control Board of 
the State of Colorado. 

I am very much appreciative of the 
Senator’s remarks but I thought it was 
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important enough that we not leave the 
impression that the Colorado River 
Basin—most of which, incidentally, lies 
outside the State of Colorado, although 
Colorado supplies most of the water and 
which extends through all of the South- 
western States—was polluted from a 
radioactive standpoint. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr, President, water, 
the vital resource, is much in our 
thoughts and much in our pronounce- 
ments today. But if we are to serve with 
fidelity the people whom we represent 
here, in the Senate of the United States, 
it is not enough that we think about 
water, or talk about water. We must 
act, now, to assure that there will be 
enough water, of adequate quality, to 
meet the present needs of the people, the 
growing requirements of the foreseeable 
future, and the staggering demands of 
the years to come. 

My State of Connecticut, like so many 
States, owes much to the waters with 
which she is endowed. Three important 
river systems traverse Connecticut—the 
Housatonic, the Thames, and the Con- 
necticut, New England’s greatest stream. 
On the south the State is bounded by the 
waters of Long Island Sound, and the 
beneficiary of a beautiful shoreline. 

Water turned the wheels of our ear- 
liest industry. Our tobacco crop grows 
in the fertile valley beside the long tidal 
river. Fish and shellfish are gifts of our 
waters. Swimming, boating, fishing for 
sport, and other water-oriented recrea- 
tion for the people of nearby commu- 
nities are the prospect—if not always the 
reality—which abundant water resources 
have to offer us. And the beauty of the 
State is enhanced by our streams and 
lakes and coastal waters. 

Water is a gift of nature. It is our re- 
sponsibility to protect it, to develop it 
wisely, and to use it well. New England 
learned long ago about the ravages of 
floods. We were reminded last year of 
the devastation of prolonged drought. 
And we are learning, painfully, about the 
terrible plunder of pollution. What is 
more we are doing something about it. 

In Connecticut, Governor Dempsey’s 
clean water task force—a panel of dis- 
tinguished citizens appointed by the 
Governor last year—recently completed 
a study of the water pollution problem. 
Their recommendations—which have the 
strong endorsement of Governor Demp- 
sey—will provide an even stronger and 
more vigorous State program to combat 
water pollution. In one major recom- 
mendation, the task force has proposed a 
$150 million bond issue to provide a pro- 
gram of State grants to municipalities 
for sewage treatment facilities. I am 
confident that this program will have the 
support of the Connecticut legislature 
next year. 

The task force also urged the passage 
of the bill we are g today, and 
gave strong support to a program of tax 
incentives for the construction of pollu- 
tion abatement facilities by industry. So 
we are moving forward. And S. 2947, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Amend- 
ments and Clean Rivers Restoration Act 
of 1966, offers sound solutions to the crit- 
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ical domestic problem of water pollu- 
tion now, at last, faced squarely and met 
head on with the weapons of new knowl- 
edge, more money, and stronger author- 
ity. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
its Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution, under the leadership of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE], has come forward again with sound 
legislation after a difficult assignment. 
I am proud to join in sponsoring S. 2947 
and urge its speedy enactment into law 

S. 2947 is a bold bill. It is bold in its 
call for an outlay of $6 billion in 6 years 
as the Federal contribution to the esti- 
mated $20 billion nationwide need for 
waste treatment works construction. It 
is bold in its call for the removal of re- 
strictions on Federal assistance, which 
hamper the construction of some of the 
most critically needed projects. It is 
bold in its call for a special effort to de- 
velop advanced waste treatment for the 
joint treatment of municipal wastes and 
industrial wastes. It is bold in its call for 
new enforcement authorities to assure 
that the conference is armed with the in- 
formation it needs on which to base a 
workable, fair program of remedial 
action. Enforcement is crucial to a suc- 
cessful water pollution control program, 

Federal enforcement has laid the 
groundwork for the cleanup of difficult, 
longstanding problems on the Connecti- 
cut River, and I am convinced of its 
worth. 

S. 2947 is a sound bill. It is the product 
of the exhaustive subcommittee hearings 
in Washington and around the Nation 
last year, of this year's thorough hear- 
ings on water pollution control legisla- 
tion, and of conscientious bipartisan 
committee deliberations. It provides the 
mechanism for the river basins approach 
to water pollution control proposed by 
the President, while building on the solid 
foundation of present law so that no 
momentum will be lost in the great na- 
tionwide attack on the defilement of 
America’s waters, 

With the passage of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Amendments and 
Clean Rivers Restoration Act of 1966, we 
will serve the people well. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I welcome this opportunity to 
vote today for S. 2947, a bill amending 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

By providing for the first time Federal 
assistance on a scale necessary to meet 
present antipollution needs, and by 
eliminating dollar ceilings on sewage 
treatment plant construction grants, this 
bill is a major step in our drive to reduce 
and eliminate water pollution. Iam glad 
to join Senator Muskie in cosponsoring 
this measure and urge my colleagues to 
support it today. 

This bill authorizes Federal matching 
grants for sewage treatment plant con- 
struction that total $6 billion over the 
next 6 years. It raises the annual Fed- 
eral contribution to 81% billion a year 
by 1971 in contrast to the $150 million 
that would be authorized for the current 
year. Although this may seem to be a 
rapid growth, anything less would be in- 
adequate for the job. It has been esti- 
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mated that there is a backlog of sewage 
treatment construction needs of about 
$30 billion. The Federal share of this 
program, under the existing 30-percent 
to 50-percent matching formula, is some- 
where between $10 and $15 billion. At 
the current level of Federal funding, $150 
million a year, it would take 100 years to 
meet our current backlog alone. It is 
no wonder that cities and towns are im- 
patient at the delay they currently face 
in attempting to get Federal assistance 
for their projects. 

In addition, by the year 2000, our pop- 
ulation is expected to grow by at least a 
third to a figure in excess of 300 million. 
This additional sewage treatment need 
not have been included in the estimated 
backlog and must be added to the total. 
Seen in this context, a Federal program 
of $114 billion a year takes on a different 
cast. 

This bill also corrects a major limita- 
tion in existing legislation by removing 
the restrictions on sewage treatment 
grants. The existing grant programs 
discriminated against cities because their 
construction costs far exceeded the limi- 
tations of $4.8 million per project. New 
York City, for example, is planning the 
North River treatment plant which is 
now estimated to cost $60 million. The 
cost of a new sewage treatment plant 
in Buffalo has been estimated to cost 
more than $30 million. 

Inadequate sewage treatment by a 
major city can thoroughly pollute a river 
and ruin the pollution control efforts of 
smaller neighboring communities. Un- 
der this bill, our cities will qualify for 
Federal assistance and we will be able 
to make progress in restoring the quality 
of our waterways. 

By providing Federal assistance to our 
cities for sewage treatment plant con- 
struction, Federal and State Govern- 
ments can also urge that new construc- 
tion meet water quality regulations. For 
example, New York City’s North River 
treatment plant, now in the planning 
stage, is being designed as an intermedi- 
ate quality plant that would remove only 
55 percent to 60 percent of the active 
pollutants of the sewage it will handle. 
This plant is estimated to cost $60 
million. 

However, New York State and New 
Jersey have agreed with Secretary Gard- 
ner that new sewage treatment plants 
on the Hudson River should provide sec- 
ondary treatment that would remove 85 
percent to 90 percent of these pollutants. 
A North River plant designed in this 
fashion would cost about $100 million. 
The Federal Government would absorb 
almost all of the additional cost of addi- 
tional treatment, if this bill is passed. 
This would make a major difference in 
the quality of the water in the Hudson. 
I urge New York City to design this plant 
so that it will provide secondary treat- 
ment—for with this legislation the Fed- 
eral Government can help. 

Another major feature of this legisla- 
tion is a provision that permits States 
and communities to prefinance the Fed- 
eral share of sewage treatment construc- 
tion projects. This provision states that 
all projects meeting Federal standards 
that are started after July 1, 1966, will 
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qualify for Federal grants when funds are 
available. This provision does not guar- 
antee that the funds will be available. 
But it does guarantee that a community 
and a State will not lose Federal funds 
because they act now. This provision is 
of major importance to those States, 
such as New York, that have offered to 
assist local communities in financing 
their new construction. 

The bill also establishes a Federal loan 
fund to assist local communities in meet- 
ing their share of new project costs. 
This eliminates major financial barriers 
to a successful municipal sewage treat- 
ment program. 

I am also pleased that this legislation 
incorporates Senator Typrnes’ bill, S. 
3240, requiring a study of the importance 
of our salt marshes and estuaries and the 
effects of water pollution on these areas. 

I cosponsored Senetor Typrncs’ orig- 
inal bill because of my concern over the 
continuing destruction of our marshland 
and the related effect on our fisheries and 
wildlife. 

The Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Commission pointed out in its most re- 
cent report that at least 70,000 acres of 
coastal marshland along the Atlantic 
Coast has been destroyed in the last 10 
years. The President’s Science Advisory 
Commission has also pointed out that 
60 percent of the seafood taken from 
water surrounding the United States is 
dependent on coastal estuaries and 
marshland for their existence. If we 
destroy our wetlands, we will destroy our 
fisheries so that oysters, flounder, and 
fluke either disappear or become rare. 

I have introduced a bill in the Senate 
aimed at the preservation of 16,000 
acres of marshland on Long: Island’s 
south shore. This bill, S. 3271, may well 
provide a pattern for cooperative local- 
State-Federal protection of marshland. 
But we also need to know what pollut- 
ants threaten these marshlands and 
estuaries. We need to know which areas 
are now in danger. The provision of the 
bill authorizing $1 million for a study 
of our estuaries and marshland is there- 
fore an important provision. 

This legislation also speeds up the 
Federal research program on water pol- 
lution problems. Imaginative research 
may provide new answers to our sewage 
disposal problems, answers that can save 
large amounts of money. Economical 
closed-system waste disposal units for 
individuals houses may make it possible 
to eliminate collecting sewers and treat- 
ment plants in new communities. New 
chemical processes may reduce the cost 
of municipal sewage treatment plants. 
And an emphasis on pollution-free in- 
dustrial processes may make it possible 
materially to reduce industrial pollu- 
tion. 

Important as this legislation is, there 
are several problems that it does not an- 
swer. It does not meet our lateral sewer 
needs. We now provide some funds for 
this purpose under the community facili- 
ties program of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. But a sin- 
gle county growing in population may 
need lateral sewers costing $5 to $10 mil- 
lion. The largest grant for lateral sew- 
ers that HUD has given for this purpose is 
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$14 million. The Community Facilities 
Administrator reports that as of June 
23, 1966 it has received 4,033 inquiries 
about grants that total $2,352,000,000. 
Their total authorization is $100 million. 
This is a gap that we need to close. 

We also have not yet met the problem 
of industrial pollution. We can only en- 
force water quality standards if we can 
help industries absorb the costs of treat- 
ment. It is easier, for example, to re- 
quire that a new plant be built so that 
it does not violate local water quality 
standards. But it is harder to require an 
existing plant to maintain standards ata 
cost which may drive it out of business. 

The new river basin approach au- 
thorized in this bill makes it possible to 
provide tax credits to existing plants that 
install new treatment facilities, river 
basin by river basin. In those river basins 
where the local communities are provid- 
ing effective municipal treatment and 
water quality standards are enforced, it 
might be possible to grant tax credits to 
those industries willing to install new 
treatment facilities on existing plants. 

We also need thoroughly to explore the 
possibility of building pollution treat- 
ment plants to service a number of in- 
dustries, with payments by the industry 
according to the amount of pollution it 
discharges. This approach will be stud- 
ied with research funds provided in this 
bill. Both this approach and the one 
discussed earlier deserve careful study. 

In closing, I wish to compliment Chair- 
man Muskie and his colleagues on the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion. They have reported a strong bill 
which I am glad to support. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, once 
again the Senate Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution, on 
which I have the privilege to serve under 
the able leadership of Senator MUSKIE 
and Senator Boccs, has brought before 
the Senate a most important and far- 
reaching bill designed to further this 
Nation’s battle against water pollution. 

Fighting pollution, whether it be air 
or water pollution, is not an easy task, 
but not to take action where action is so 
clearly called for would be a dereliction 
of duty by Congress and a disservice to 
all Americans. Pollution is one of the 
great domestic issues facing our Nation, 
and it is a problem that increasingly 
plagues more and more of our commu- 
nities and endangers the Nation’s health. 
Because of my interest in and concern 
with the water pollution problem in this 
country, I was pleased to cosponsor S. 
2947, which is before the Senate today. 

The scarcity of water has tormented 
man down through many centuries. 
Today our water needs are great and 
growing. Tomorrow the demands for 
adequate water to supply industry and 
agriculture for our exploding population 
will be even greater. The world demand 
is expected to double before the end of 
the 20th century. It has been estimated 
that by 1980 water supplies in the United 
States will be inadequate to meet the 
water requirements of our population. 

Scientists tell us that the earth's orig- 
inal supply of water is stillin use. Little 
has been lost or added. The centuries- 
old hydrologic cycles of water continue 
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today. It is therefore not the total 
world supply that is of concern to man 
but its management and distribution 
that will determine whether adequate 
water will be available. 

The history of my State, Mr. Presi- 
dent, shows a strong link between the 
development of the State and the devel- 
opment of its water resources. So we in 
California have long appreciated this 
problem and the 240-mile-long aqueduct 
canal in Los Angeles is just one of many 
examples of California’s effort to over- 
come the unequal distribution of water. 

Last year, Congress enacted important 
legislation designed to alleviate the water 
pollution control and abatement prob- 
lem. Important as this action was, evi- 
dence gathered from hearings held in 
California and across the country by the 
Air and Water Pollution Subcommittee 
indicated that we are not doing enough 
and that greater effort is needed to deal 
with this most serious national problem. 

As a result of these hearings, the sub- 
committee made recommendations to 
further attack the water problem, and 
many of these recommendations are in- 
corporated in S. 2947. Our subcommit- 
tee found that greater Federal assist- 
ance was needed to meet the costs of 
municipal sewage treatment construc- 
tion between now and 1972. S. 2947 
would help to answer the dire need of 
the many communities across the Na- 
tion by authorizing a 6-year Federal 
program of sewage treatment construc- 
tion grants. As costly as this program 
would be, I am convinced it is necessary 
for the health, welfare, and future 
growth of the country. 

We in the West have always been 
keenly aware that water is a critically 
important resource. The shortage ex- 
perienced by the northeast section of 
our country last year has served to un- 
derscore the fact that the water prob- 
lem is national in scope, that it must be 
faced, and faced now. 

That is why I feel that there is no 
more important subject than that of 
water. As the major substance of all liv- 
ing things, water is truly an extraor- 
dinary substance. It is essential for the 
transportation of man’s commerce, for 
providing man with essential power for 
irrigation of his farms and, yes, for the 
sustaining of life itself. 

The poet Byron once said: 

Til taught by pain, men really know not 
what good water is worth. 


It is the duty of the Congress, the 
States, the local communities, and in- 
dustry to see if the “pain” of inadequate 
water supplies can be avoided by proper 
and prudent planning. 

The passage of S. 2947 today, Mr. 
President, will contribute to that end. 
Enactment of S. 2947 will again under- 
score the determination of the American 
people and of the Congress that the by- 
products of modern society will not be 
permitted to despoil our natural re- 
sources, and that the genius and reason- 
ableness of man will enable us to over- 
come the pollution problem, thus permit- 
ting our citizens to enjoy these precious 
natural resources, 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to congratulate the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxte], for the effec- 
tive manner in which he has managed 
the bill now before the Senate. 

This bill represents a further recog- 
nition by the Senate of the tremendous 
need for financial assistance to com- 
munities which are trying to clean up 
their own water pollution. The job of 
cleaning up our Nation’s rivers must be 
accelerated; and this can be done only 
through additional Federal and State 
financial help. Our cities cannot be left 
to bear the full cost of these expensive 
treatment facilities which are of benefit 
to entire regions. 

My State of New Hampshire contains 
the headwaters of six interstate river 
basins. We know firsthand the expense 
of installing municipal treatment plants. 
Under our Governor, John W. King, New 
Hampshire has played a leading role 
among the States in financial support to 
municipalities for controlling water pol- 
lution. Our New Hampshire communi- 
ties are looking forward to the additional 
funds for which their State’s efforts have 
qualified them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill, having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr, Grueninc], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Florida {Mr. SMATHERS] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent because of illness and, if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 90, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[ No. 136 Leg.] 
YEAS—90 

Aiken Byrd, Va. Dirksen 
Allott Byrd, W.Va. Dodd 
Bartlett Cannon Dominick 
Bayh Carison Douglas 
Bennett Case Eastland 
Bible Church Ellender 
Boggs Cooper Ervin 
Brewster Cotton F 
Burdick Curtis Fong 
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Fulbright Magnuson Pell 
Gore Mansfield Prouty 
Griffin Proxmire 
Harris McClellan Randolph 
Hart McGovern Ribicoff 
Russell, S. C. 

Hickenlooper Metcalf Russell, Ga. 

Miller Saltonstall 
Holland Mondale Smith 
Hruska Monroney Sparkman 
Inouye Montoya Stennis 
Jackson Morse Symington 
Javits Morton 
Jordan, N.C, Moss Thurmond 
Jordan, Idaho Mundt Tower 
Kennedy, Mass, Murphy dings 
Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Kuchel Nelson Williams, Del 
Lausche Neuberger Yarborough 
Long, Mo. Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
Long, La, Pearson Young, Ohio 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—10 

Anderson Hayden Simpson 
Bass McGee Smathers 
Clark Robertson 
Gruening Scott 


So the bill (S. 2947) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, by 
unanimously agreeing to expand the 
Government’s attack on water pollution, 
the Senate accorded the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] an 
outstanding tribute. I barely need add 
that the tribute was highly deserved. I 
join with the many Senators who com- 
mended Senator Musk for the excep- 
tional manner in which he brought this 
measure to its successful disposition, In 
committee and on the floor of the Senate 
today, his strong support, his clear, con- 
vincing advocacy, and his effective lead- 
ership assured the Senate’s overwhelm- 
ing approval. 

Furthermore, with the passage of the 
clean air measure yesterday, followed by 
the antiwater pollution proposal today, 
Senator Muskie has indeed brought 
great distinction to his Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee. Clearly, all 
Americans are deeply grateful for his 
singular devotion to the solution of this 
grave and most significant problem. 

So, too, has the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bocas], devoted his great talent and 
energy to this problem. And of course 
he must share the credit for today’s suc- 
cess. His vigorous support was essential 
to this outstanding victory. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
similarly is to be commended for his 
strong and articulate advocacy. Long a 
supporter of effective legislation in this 
vital area, his backing today served im- 
mensely to achieve an overwhelming en- 
dorsement. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
likewise contributed to the success both 
with outstanding support and gracious 
cooperation. The same may be said of 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 


- the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 


son], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH], and other Senators who 
joined to assure unanimous passage. 
Once again, I wish to praise Senator 
Muskie and his subcommittee for a job 
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well done. Moreover, I praise the entire 
Senate. The achievement is surely a 
great tribute to this body. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this after- 
noon, it stand in adjournment until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I wanted 
the Senate to be perfectly clear as to the 
effect of the unanimous-consent request. 
Did I understand the Senator to say the 
Senate would convene at 11 o’clock? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 1335, H.R. 14596. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14596) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the committee on 
appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
had several inquiries from Senators as to 
whether I anticipate any votes on the 
agriculture appropriation bill tonight. 
Ido not. I intend to deliver my explan- 
atory statement on the bill and to make 
some procedural motions. I will also be 
happy to yield to any other Members 
who have statements or questions on 
this subject. 

Mr. President, we now have under con- 
sideration H.R. 14596, the annual supply 
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bill for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for 1967. In sum- 
mary, the amount of the bill, as recom- 
mended by the committee, totals $7,051,- 
543,300, a net increase of $175,516,300 
over the House bill, and is $28,905,300 
over the budget estimates, and $670,094,- 
333 over the appropriations for fiscal year 
1966. 

The increases over the House recom- 
mended by the committee result in a net 
increase of $159,207,300 for general ac- 
tivities of the Department. The House 
bill proposed the use of section 32 funds 
for amounts of $53 million for the spe- 
cial milk program, and $150 million for 
the food stamp program, as recom- 
mended in the budget estimates. Neither 
of these uses are in accordance with the 
purpose of section 32 authorization. The 
committee has stricken them from the 
bill and included adequate amounts by 
direct appropriation from general rev- 
enue funds. 

There are several other increases and 
decreases involved in titles I and II of the 
bill to finance the general activities of the 
Department. The major increase in ap- 
propriations over 1966 is for the reim- 
bursement of capital impairment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for real- 
ized net losses. On this item the appro- 
priation recommended is $3,555,855,000, 
the budget estimate, and an increase of 
$55,855,000 over the House. The appro- 
priation of this amount for this pur- 
pose will fully restore the amounts of 
prior year losses except for a balance of 
$1,057 million for fiscal year 1961. It is 
expected that the budget estimate for 
next year will include a request for this 
amount as well as for the losses incurred 
during fiscal 1966. 

I depart from my prepared text long 
enough to say we appreciate the atti- 
tude of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of Agriculture in seek- 
ing to meet the requests of the Senate 
which have been to the effect that def- 
icits in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion be caught up with as soon as pos- 
sible. The action recommended by the 
committee, which is the same as recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau, will see 
that all deficits are appropriated for ex- 
cept for 1961, which I have mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I con- 
gratulate the manager of the bill on the 
action which his committee has taken to 
clear up the outstanding deficits. I 
think it should have been done before. 
We recognize that these deficits have 
been created, and this is a definite step 
toward the elimination of the deficits. I 
am glad to see it being done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
He has been one of the Senators who has 
been interested in seeing that these def- 
icits be caught up with and that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation operate 
on a balanced budget, or at least have its 
deficit for the last year restored by each 
recurring appropriation bill. 

The details of the increases and de- 
creases made by the committee over and 
under the budget estimates and the com- 
parative amounts recommended in the 
bill as passed by the other body are de- 
scribed in Committee Report No. 1370 
accompanying the bill, and in my state- 
ment I will only deal with a few items. 

The committee report contains 69 
pages, and I realize it would take too 
much of the time of the Senate to go into 
details at this time. 

The budget estimates transmitted to 
the Congress for fiscal 1967 recom- 
mended sharp decreases in traditional 
and vitally important agricultural and 
consumer benefit programs. 

I refer specifically to the budget re- 
ductions affecting the Federal research 
program and cooperative control pro- 
grams; the payments to States for re- 
search grants under the Hatch Act; the 
payments to States for cooperative ex- 
tension under the Smith-Lever Act; the 
special milk program; the school lunch 
program; the advance authorization for 
the agricultural conservation program; 
and for loan authorizations of the 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Mr. President, in regard to these items, 
I request that a table showing the 
amounts of the 1966 appropriation; the 
budget estimate for 1967; the House bill 
appropriation; and the recommenda- 
tions by the committee be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Table of major items showing comparisons between appropriations for fiscal year 1966, estimates for 1967, House bill and Senate subcommittee 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Research funds. 


Plant and animal diseases and pest control programs 
Cooperative State Research Service: Hatch Act payments... 


Extension Service: 


Redirection from formula to nonſormu 
House and Senate subcommittee. 
Consumer and Marketing Service: 


Smith-Lever for cooperative extension ane Sien 


recommendations 
Appropriations| Estimate, Recommenda- 
Item 1966 1967 House bill tion of Senate 
committee 
$144, 059, 000 $132, 980, 000 $145, 673,000 | 6148, 844, 600 
75, 647, 000 69, 748, 76, 764, 1, 498, 200 
48, 113, 000 39, 613, 000 48, 113, 000 53, 113, 000 
A E EIET E A a A E h 75, 536, 000 75, 917, 500 75, 917, 500 78, 917, 500 
of $9,600,000 was proposed in the budget and denied by the 
EEE A E ĩð— ͤ ⁰ . AE 103, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 103, 105, 000, 000 


Special milk p 
School lunch program 
Agricultural Cona vation authorization. 
REA authorizations: 
Electrification peaa 
Telephone pro; 
Farmers Home A 


000, 
000, 
000, 
(220, 000, 80 (365, 000, 000) 
(97, 000, am) (85, 000, 000; (97, 600 000) aie 000, oo: 000) 


)| (220, 000, 000) 
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POULTRY INSPECTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
request that a letter I received from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, dated May 18, 
1966, dealing with administration of the 
meat and poultry inspection programs be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, to- 
gether with the statement in the com- 
mittee report (No. 1370) on this subject 
taken from pages 33 and 34 of the re- 
port. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the excerpt from the committee re- 
port were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon, Spressarp L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: My attention has 
been called to the fact that a number of 
poultry processors have recently been con- 
tacting their congressional representatives 
regarding organizational actions we have 
taken affecting the poultry inspection serv- 
ice. In view of my earlier conversations with 
you on this matter, I believe it would be help- 
ful to provide you with details of these ac- 
tions in order to avoid any misunderstanding 
as to their purpose and impact. 

At the time the meat inspection service 
was transferred from the Agricultural Re- 
search Service to the Consumer and Market- 
ing Service it became apparent that certain 
functions of a highly technical nature were 
being conducted in both services with sep- 
arate but similar technical staffs. For ex- 
ample, both services were maintaining sep- 
arate laboratories for similar analytical work. 
Both had staffs reviewing and approving 
labels. Approval of plant facilities and sani- 
tation requirements were being reviewed and 
approved by separate engineers, two separate 
kitchens for testing products were being 
maintained and both services maintained 
separate staffs for compliance and surveil- 
lance purposes in the field. The units re- 
sponsible for these important technical func- 
tions supplemented the major inspection job 
and were not being coordinated under suf- 
ficiently strong and appropriate leadership. 

After reviewing this situation, we deter- 
mined that these services had a common ob- 
jective, and could be combined as separate 
units with common facilities. Further, we 
felt they should be placed under competent 
and vigorous leadership to assure more ade- 
quate assistance to the inspection services 
as well as to improve and expand consumer 
protection. A Technical Services Division 
was established to carry out functions such 
as label approval, laboratory analysis, equip- 
ment, plant facilities and sanitation and 
standards for product ingredient. The Divi- 
sion acts as a service unit to both the poultry 
and meat inspection services. The Director 
of this Division reports to the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Consumer Protection in the 
Office of the Administrator, an arrangement 
which assures that these important areas will 
be given adequate attention and be made uni- 
form for both poultry and meat inspection. 

We also combined into one staff unit the 
compliance and surveillance force, This al- 
lows wider coverage in the field to prevent 
uninspected poultry and meat products from 
moving in interstate commerce to the detri- 
ment of the processing industry as well as to 
consumers. 

Except for these two actions the poultry 
inspection service remains separate and in- 
tact in both Washington and the field. It 
continues under the direction of the Di- 
rector of the Poultry Division. Similarly, 
the various other service programs performed 
by that Division, such as market news, grad- 
ing, and surplus removal continue to operate 
as they have in the past. Let me emphasize 
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that of the more than 1,600 full time staff 
required to carry out the poultry inspection 
service, only 27 technical and support per- 
sonnel were transferred to the Technical 
Services Division. Similarly, only six fleld 
personnel engaged in compliance surveil- 
lance work were transferred from the Poultry 
Division, 

We recognize the deep concern of many 
people in the poultry industry and we have 
emphasized that in establishing the Tech- 
nical Services Division, the day-to-day poul- 
try inspection functions would not be dis- 
turbed nor would the excellent line of com. 
munication between plant operators and the 
service be impaired in any manner. It is 
our judgment that in setting up the Tech- 
nical Services Division, we can be more re- 
sponsive to the ever-growing problems con- 
fronting the poultry industry in terms of 
residues, additives, disease and condemna- 
tions. In the overall, the entire inspection 
service can be improved to the benefit of 
the industry as well as to the consumer 
without increasing the cost to taxpayers. 

Concise organizational charts showing the 
organizational structure of the Poultry Di- 
vision and meat inspection service before 
and after organizational changes are 
attached. 

I welcome the opportunity to comment on 
this matter, for I believe the actions taken 
are constructive and progressive, In no sense 
have these actions been taken as a means 
of subjugating poultry inspection to meat 
inspection. I fully appreciate the competi- 
tive nature of these products and the De- 
partment is and will remain sensitive to this 
fact. It is our desire to provide consumers 
with the protection intended by the manda- 
tory legislation providing for both services 
and to do so efficiently, effectively and in co- 
operation with the two great industries 
involved, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 

Attachments, 

An appropriation of $41,939,000 is recom- 
mended for administration of meat inspec- 
tion. This is the amount of the budget 
estimate, an increase of $3,347,000 over 1966 
and $347,000 over the amount carried in the 
House bill. The need for increased appro- 
priations arises from the continued disper- 
sion of packing plants away from major 
cities, together with the increase in num- 
bers of packing and further processing plants 
under inspection, 

For the administration of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act, $19,330,800 is 
recommended. This is $1,344,000 over 1966, 
the amount of the estimates and $344,000 
over the House bill, 

The Committee had received a request to 
amend the bill to require that no activities 
in connection with the administration of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act of 1957 
could be merged with similar type activities 
in connection with the administration of the 
Meat Inspection Act. 

The Committee has carefully considered 
this proposal, as well as a letter, received 
from the Secretary of Agriculture under date 
of May 18, 1966. The Secretary describes 
the organizational changes that he has ap- 
proved since the transfer of meat inspection 
to the Consumer and Marketing Service and 
states that these changes were designed solely 
to improve common service activities of both 
inspection programs. The letter from the 
Secretary further asserts that day-to-day in- 
spection functions of mandatory poultry in- 
spection would not be changed by the 
realignment of common service activities 
announced last December 7. 

The Committee expects the Secretary and 
the Department to abide by the statements 
contained in the letter and expects the De- 
partment to maintain independent super- 
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visory inspection standards where required 
and separate working level inspection stand- 
ards and services for these two important 
industries, 


Mr. HOLLAND. In essence, the com- 
mittee expects the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to maintain independent supervisory 
and plant inspection standards and su- 
pervision for these two important pro- 
gram activities. ; 

This concludes my brief statement on 
the bill. As previously stated, the com- 
mittee report deals in detail with each 
appropriation item and major activity 
thereunder. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield in that 
connection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware. May I postpone 
yielding to him for a moment? The dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the committee, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youna], is on the floor, and 
he may have something he wishes to add 
to my general statement before we get 
into colloquy, which is what I assume the 
Senator from Delaware had in mind at 
this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to make a few 
comments at this time. 

Mr. President, the committee studied 
this bill very carefully, and I think ex- 
acted every possible economy. The bill is 
not nearly as large as some people seem 
to think, and much of it is not for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

For example, Mr. President, $1,617 mil- 
lion of the total amount goes to reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the cost of programs carried on under 
Public Law 480. These programs include 
famine relief, the cost of giving wheat to 
India, for example, in return for their 
currencies which have little value and 
other portions of the food for peace or 
Public Law 480 program. This item 
alone makes up a large part of the bill. 

The increases which we have made 
are, I think, well justified, and I think 
will meet with the approval of Congress. 
The special milk program, for example, 
was increased from the budget estimate 
of $21 million to $106 million, and the 
committee increased funds for the school 
lunch program from $183 million to $212 
million. 

The agricultural conservation program, 
a very fine soil conservation program, 
was increased from $100 million to $220 
million. Then there is the rural electri- 
fication program, the budget estimate for 
which was $220 million—the Senate fig- 
ure is $375 million. Loan funds for the 
rural telephone program were increased 
from the Bureau of the Budget request of 
$85 million to $117 million. 

The authorization for operating loans 
to farmers through the Farmers Home 
Administration was increased from $300 
million to $350 million. 

These loan programs have done a great 
deal to strengthen and advance agricul- 
ture. In the case of REA and RTA loans, 
the repayment record has always been 
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almost 100 percent. The repayment 
record on the FHA operating loans is 
over 95 percent despite the fact that 
these loans are only made to farmers who 
cannot obtain credit elsewhere. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
finest programs our Federal Government 
has—far better than most of the Great 
Society programs—and their cost is very 
little. The items which I have men- 
tioned account for most of the increases 
in this bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the comments made 
by my distinguished fellow Senator, and 
wish to say that his help, in the study 
and marking up of this important bill, 
was simply indispensable. 

He has mentioned the amount of work 
done by the committee. I call attention 
to the fact, at this time, that the printed 
hearings, consisting of 2,018 pages of 
testimony, are now on the desk of each 
Senator. This is a good indication of the 
amount of work involved in considering a 
bill of this magnitude. I wish to ex- 
press my very great appreciation to the 
Senator from North Dakota for his 
efforts. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Florida, the chairman 
of the Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee for his gracious comments. 
The chairman was present at all of those 
hearings; I was not able to attend quite 
all of them. They were exhaustive 
hearings, and the chairman insisted on 
obtaining the fullest possible informa- 
tion from all of the various agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture, as well 
as the greatest possible amount of in- 
formation from outside witnesses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my under- 
standing friend for his gracious com- 
ment. 

I understand that the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware, who has been 
particularly interested, always, in the 
poultry business and everything affect- 
ing it, has a series of questions which he 
wishes to ask relative to the poultry in- 
spection service. I am happy to yield 
to him for that purpose at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I say to the 
Senator, I believe we understand these 
matters, but to make clear for the Recorp 
the legislative background, I would like 
to ask these questions. 

First, I ask for clarification of the 
language in the committee report deal- 
ing with the reorganization of certain 
poultry inspection services and their 
consolidation with common services 
performed as respects the red meat in- 
spection. It is my understanding that 
on December 7, 1965, the Department of 
Agriculture created a Technical Services 
Division which would serve as a support- 
ing arm to perform various services for 
the Meat Inspection Division and the 
Poultry Division. Is this understanding 
correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, that under- 
standing is correct. The Department 
sought only to combine in one division 
of the Consumer and Marketing Service 
those technical services common to both 
red meat and poultry, not to merge 
policymaking functions in the newly 
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created agency. On the basis of this 
information, we appropriated funds for 
the Department's reorganization. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. Is it accurate, therefore, 
to conclude that the Technical Services 
Division will operate solely as a service 
unit to provide facilities and technology 
needed by the other Divisions and that 
it will not usurp any of the policymak- 
ing, supervisory or line functions per- 
formed by the Meat Inspection and 
Poultry Divisions prior to the December 
7 reorganization? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For ex- 
ample, would those policy responsibilities 
relative to poultry inspection and grading 
criteria which were exercised by the 
Poultry Division prior to the December 7 
announcement continue to be exercised 
by it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, they would still 
be consulted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it 
therefore correct to assume that in ap- 
proving plant blueprints and product 
labels, in conducting laboratory work, 
and in implementing its other respon- 
sibilities, the Technical Services Division 
will not only confer with but be governed 
by the policy standards established by 
the Meat Inspection and Poultry Divi- 
sions to the same degree as these divi- 
sions exercised such control prior to the 
reorganization? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The De- 
partment’s December 7 announcement 
also announced the creation of a Pro- 
gram Appraisal Staff. I have been in- 
formed that the responsibility of this 
group will primarily be to enhance 
vigilance regarding red meat and poultry 
products which have been shipped in 
interstate commerce in violation of the 
governing statutes. Is it correct to con- 
clude, from this information that the 
Program Appraisal Staff will not be 
charged with inspecting or otherwise 
supervising the line inspection work per- 
formed now and prior to December 7 by 
the divisions charged with red meat and 
poultry inspection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for his cooperation in es- 
tablishing the record. 

I have a couple of questions in line 
bag another subject contained in the 

ill. 

I have received over the past 2 months 
numerous complaints from the poultry 
producers in my State and from other 
areas of the country regarding losses 
which they have suffered by using con- 
taminated poultry vaccine. It was my 
understanding that this vaccine was sup- 
posed to be tested and approved by the 
Department of Agriculture before being 
released for general use. Has the com- 
mittee taken any action in this bill which 
will improve the administration of the 
Virus Serum Toxin Act, and provide for 
more thorough testing of these poultry 
biologics? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The committee 
recommended an increase of $500,000 for 
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improving the administration of this 
program. ‘This will provide for increased 
sampling and testing of these biologics, 
and also provide additional funds for 
stricter enforcement. In addition, we 
have requested the Department to review 
this program and report to the commit- 
tee next year on needed improvements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Have 
any funds been recommended for the 
eradication and control of the disease 
mycoplasma gallisepticum, which has 
been spread through previously clean 
fiocks by the use of this contaminated 
vaccine? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. We included 
$150,000 in additional funds to step up 
the eradicaticn of this particular disease. 
Before we did that, we received general 
complaints and petitions from the poul- 
try producers all over the Nation that 
steps be taken along that line. We are 
very hopeful that these steps will prove 
to be effective. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the chairman for his cooperation, and 
I thank the committee for their con- 
sideration of these most important func- 
tions. I strongly support their decision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I congratulate him on his always 
careful following of the problems cf the 
poultry industry and other industries in 
his role as the safeguarder of the poultry 
producers of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill, as amended, be considered 
as original text, and that no points of 
order shall be considered as having been 
waived by this action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

The committee amendments, agreed to 
en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 3, line 13, after “$100”, to strike 
out “$120,673,000" and insert “$123,844,600"; 
in line 17, after the word which“, to strike 
out “$10,619,000” and insert “$11,869,000”; 
in line 20, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “$5,401,300” and insert “$3,965,700”; and, 
on page 4, line 1, after (21 U.S.C. 113a) :”, to 
insert “Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this Act shall be used 
to formulate a budget estimate for fiscal 
1968 of more than $15,000,000 for research to 
be financed by transfer from funds available 
under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 
1935, and pursuant to Public Law 88-25;". 

On page 4, line 13, after “(21 U.S.C. 
114b-c)", to strike out “$76,764,000” and 
insert “$81,498,200”, and, in line 20, after 
the words “per centum”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That $100,000 of the 
amount appropriated by this paragraph shall 
remain available until expended for the 
planning of facilities without regard to limi- 
tations placed herein”. 

On page 6, line 9, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and in- 
sert “$6,000,000”. 

On page 7, line 5, after the word “includ- 
ing”, to strike out 848,113,000“ and insert 
“$53,113,000"; at the beginning of line 10, 
to strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$3,- 
000,000"; in line 18, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “$304,000” and insert “$317,- 
000"; and, on page 8, line 4, after the word 
“all”, to strike out 855,227,000“ and insert 
“$60,740,000”. 
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On page 8, line 14, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$74,347,500” and insert “$77,- 
347,500 (except $2,800,000 which may be dis- 
tributed under section 3(d) of the Act)”, 
and, in line 18, after the word all“, to strike 
out “$75,917,500” and insert “$78,918,500”. 

On page 12, line 6, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$67,020,000” and in- 
sert “$70,000,000”. 

On page 13, line 16, after “(16 U.S.C. 
590p)”, to strike out “$16,112,000” and in- 
sert “$18,500,000”. 

On page 14, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out “$4,347,000” and insert 84. 
574,000". 

On page 15, line 3, after the word “pro- 
ducts”, to strike out 812,032,000“ and in- 
sert 812,182,000“. 

On page 15, line 25, after the word “laws” 
to strike out “$13,272,000” and insert “$13,- 
575,000”. 

On page 16, line 24, after “1946”, to strike 
out 382,757,000“ and insert $83,581,000". 

On page 17, line 9, after “(7 U.S.C. 1446, 
note)”, to strike out “$50,000,000” and insert 
“$105,000,000", and, in the same line, after 
the amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “and in addition $53,000,000 shall be 
transferred from funds available under sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 
U.S.C. 612c), and merged with this appro- 
priation.” 

On page 17, line 16, after “(42 U.S.C. 1751- 
1760)”, to strike out ‘$157,000,000” and in- 
sert “$167,000,000”. 

On page 18, line 5, after 1964“, to strike 
out “$150,000,000, to be provided from funds 
available under section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c)” and insert 
“$100,000,000, and in addition $25,000,000 ap- 
propriated under this head in Public Law 
89-316, approved November 2, 1965, shall be 
transferred to and merged with this appro- 
priation: Provided, That no funds available 
in this Act shall be used to plan or formu- 
late a food stamp program for fiscal 1968 to 
be financed in whole or in part from funds 
available under section 32 of the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C, 612c)”. 

On page 19, line 14, after “(7 U.S.C, 1766)”, 
to strike out “$21,088,000” and insert 621. 
349,000”. 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 21, 
to strike out $128,558,000" and insert 
“$130,424,500", and, in line 22, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$75,803,600” 
and insert “$77,545,000”. 

On page 24, line 23, after “1965”, to strike 
out “$2,200,000” and insert “$3,000,000, and 
in addition $1,375,000 appropriated under 
this head in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1965, shall be transferred 
to and merged with this appropriation”. 

On page 25, line 7, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$7,500,000” and 
insert “$10,000,000”. 

On page 25, line 13, after the word “Cor- 
poration”, to strike out "$90,000,000" and in- 
sert “$50,000,000”. 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 18, 
to strike out “$637,000” and insert 
“$2,500,000”. 

On page 27, line 8, after “(5 U.S.C. 574),” 
to strike out “$2,400,000” and insert “$2,- 
604,000". 

On page 27, line 19, after the word De- 

t“, to strike out “$1,826,000” and in- 
sert “$1,851,000”, and in line 20, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$537,000”, and 
insert $562,000". 

On page 28, line 17, after the word “Li- 
brary,” to strike out “$2,147,000”, and insert 

“$2,501,000:". 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 13, 
to strike out “$365,000,000", and insert 
“$375,000,000,"; in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“of which $72,500,000 shall be placed in re- 
serve to be borrowed under the same terms 
and conditions to the extent that such 
amount is required during the current fiscal 
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year under the then existing conditions for 
the expeditious and orderly development of 
the rural electrification program;”; in line 
18, after the word “programs,” to strike out 
“$97,000,000”, and insert ‘$117,000,000,”; and 
in line 19, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “of which $6,000,000 
shall be placed in reserve to be borrowed 
under the same terms and condtions to the 
extent that such amount is required dur- 
ing the current fiscal year under the then 
existing conditions for the expeditious and 
orderly development of the rural telephone 
program.”. 

On page 31, line 7, after "(5 U.S.C. 55a),” 
to strike out “$12,202,000”, and insert “$12,- 
302.000.“ 

On page 31, line 16, after the word “loans,” 
to strike out “$300,000,000", and insert 
“$350,000,000,"” and in line 17, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“of which $50,000,000 shall be placed in re- 
serve to be used only to the extent required 
during the current fiscal year under the then 
existing conditions for the expeditious and 
orderly conduct of the loan program.”. 

On page 32, line 7, after the word “assist- 
ance”, to strike out “to public nonprofit 
organizations”. 

On page 33, line 1, after “(40 U.S.C. 440- 
444);" to strike out $51,057,000", and insert 
“$51,000,000,”. 

On page 34, line 5, after the word “ex- 
penses,” to strike out “$8,342,000”, and in- 
sert “$8,546,000.” 

On page 34, line 8, after the word “exceed” 
to strike out “$4,150,000” and insert 
84.000, 000“. 

On page 34, line 22, after (15 U.S.C. 713a- 
11, 713a—12),” to strike out 83,500,000, 000“, 
and insert ‘$3,555,855,000"”, and in line 23, 
after the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out “: Provided, That no funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be used to formulate 
or administer programs for the sale of agri- 
cultural commodities pursuant to titles I or 
IV of Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, as 
amended, to any nation which sells or fur- 
nishes or which permits ships or aircraft un- 
der its registry to transport to North Viet- 
nam any equipment, materials or commodi- 
ties, as long as North Vietnam is governed by 
a Communist regime” and insert “: Provided, 
That unless the President determines that 
the national interest requires otherwise, no 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be used 
to formulate or administer programs for the 
sale of agricultural commodities pursuant to 
titles I or IV of Public Law 480, Eighty-third 
Congress, as amended, to any nation which 
sells or furnishes or which permits ships or 
aircraft under its registry to transport to 
North Vietnam any equipment, materials, or 
commodities, so long as hostilities are in 
progress in Vietnam.”. 

At the top of page 37, to strike out: 

“INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 

“For expenses during fiscal year 1967 and 
unrecovered prior years’ costs, including in- 
terest thereon, under the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1641-1642), or commodity export 
authorities of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, $40,000,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 
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On page 37, line 20, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$350,000” and insert ‘$600,- 

On page 38, line 2, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “twenty-one” and insert 
“thirty-four”, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, during 
the meeting of the full committee yes- 
terday, a matter arose on which we 
were unable to act because the Bureau of 
the Budget had not submitted an esti- 
mate at the time, but I was authorized 
by the unanimous vote of the full com- 
mittee to offer a certain amendment on 
the floor at this time provided a supple- 
mental budget item was received in time 
for presentation. We understood the 
budget estimate was in the course of 
preparation. 

On that basis I shall ask that the Sen- 
ate agree to an amendment which would 
authorize $300,000 to be appropriated to 


the Department of Agriculture to con- 


duct a referendum which must be held 
before the recently passed bill can be- 
come operative. That is the bill by 
which a tax or contribution of $1 per 
bale is required on all cotton produced, 
with certain conditions laid down by that 
bill, for the purpose of promoting the 
sale and greater use of cotton. 

The committee was unanimous in its 
authorization that the amendment be 
offered as a committee amendment if the 
supplemental item were received in time. 
That item has been received. I ask 
unanimous consent that the supplemen- 
tal budget request be printed at this point 
in the Recorp as part of my statement. 

There being no objection, the supple- 
mental budget request was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of the Congress 
an amendment to the request for appropri- 
ations transmitted in the budget for the 
fiscal years 1967 in the amount of $300,000 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

The details of this amendment, the neces- 
sity therefor, and the reasons for its sub- 
mission at this time are set forth in the 
attached letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments 
and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Estimate No. S. Doc. 98 
89th Congress, Second Session 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration an amendment to the 
request for appropriations transmitted in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1967 in the amount 
of $300,000 for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Consumer and Marketing Service 


Budget 
appendix 
page 


Heading 


128 | Consumer protective, marketing, and regulatory program.. 


This proposed amendment provides funds 


Request Proposed Revised 
pending amendment request 
$300,000 | 8888, 565, 000 


by the Congress. This legislation authorizes 


to initiate work under the Cotton Research a cotton research and promotion program 
and Promotion Act of 1966 recently enacted with funds collected from cotton producers 
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by assessing them $1 per bale of cotton pro- 
duced and marketed. The necessary public 
hearings, producer referendum and estab- 
lishment of regulations will take about 10 
months. Therefore, in order to be ready to 
implement the Act at the start of the crop 
year next June, it is necessary to begin the 
preliminary steps as soon as possible. 

I recommend that the foregoing amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1967 
be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. I ask that the amendment 
be considered, and agreed to as a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, line 24, strike out “$83,581,000”, 
and insert “$83,881,000”. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The addition of the 
$300,000 is for the purpose covered by 
the supplemental budget item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, unless 
someone has questions to propound at 
this time or has remarks of his own that 
he wishes to make on the bill, it is my 
purpose to suggest that the debate go 
over until tomorrow. At that time we 
will probably consider some controversial 
items which will require some discussion 
and perhaps some votes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to particularly commend the 
chairman of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, the able senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], who 
has handled this bill with singular ability 
and competence. Senator HOLLAND not 
only distinguishes himself by his effi- 
ciency and initiative in his handling of 
these technical and complicated matters, 
but his tact and diplomacy enable him to 
handle even the most thorny issues with 
facility. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation to him 
and to the other members of this sub- 
committee for a job well done. 

It is particularly gratifying to see sev- 
eral items included in this legislation 
which will be of particular value to the 
farmers in South Carolina, as well as 
in other parts of the country. Certain 
of our farmers have experienced long 
delays in getting harmful agricultural 
insects properly identified by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In some instances, 
these delays resulted in a major portion 
of the crop being lost before corrective 
measures could be taken. This present 
bill includes an increase in the appro- 
priation, which I requested, for this agri- 
cultural service that will accelerate and 
improve the identification process. 

The Santee River basin is a most im- 
portant economic area in the State of 
South Carolina, and, although we are 
blessed with water as an abundant nat- 
ural resource, a planning survey has been 
needed for some time in this river basin 
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to plan for the conservation and efficient 
use of this water resource in years to 
come. Under the appropriation increase 
authorized by this bill, it will now be pos- 
sible to start this needed survey. 

I have long supported soil conservation 
and watershed programs as a needed pro- 
tection of our natural resources. It is 
pleasing to me that a regional soil con- 
servation district, formed in the lower 
part of my State, will be able to proceed 
with its forward-looking plans in soil and 
water conservation because of this bill. 
This cooperative district has applied for 
matching funds for important soil con- 
servation measures, which should now be 
available due to the increase in the re- 
source conservation and development 
item contained in the bill. This type 
service will benefit future generations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished friend, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, not only for his 
courtesy, but also for his more than gra- 
cious reference to the Senator from 
Florida and to his associates on the sub- 
committee and on the full committee. 
We are grateful for his comments. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR PROCUREMENT OF CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT OF THE ARMED 
FORCES DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1967 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, my vote 
was cast yesterday against the confer- 
ence report on the military procurement 
bill because the bill represents another 
installment on foreign policy by military 
power. We have reached the stage where 
we vote billions for military force with- 
out attention to the uses to which it will 
be put. 

And as our military power is increased, 
it becomes easier and more tempting to 
use it anywhere and everywhere a prob- 
lem for the United States arises. 

Through these vast military expendi- 
tures, we are substituting force for for- 
eign policy. I think it is time we took 
a long pause and developed a foreign pol- 
icy to which our military establishment 
would be oriented. We are proceeding 
the other way around. We profess to be 
aghast when the Chinese say that all 
power comes from the barrel of a gun, 
but we are the nation acting on that 
premise. It was of deep regret to me 
that this huge hardware procurement 
was tied in with compensation for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. The two 
should have been considered separately. 

I favored the military pay raise. I 
have favored and supported extensive 
benefits not only for servicemen, but for 
veterans. With the exception of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
I do not know of any member of this 
body who labored longer and harder than 
I to restore the benefits of the GI bill to 
men who served after 1955. On June 30, 
I cosponsored with Senator MONTOYA, of 
New Mexico, S. 3580, providing for addi- 
tional readjustment assistance for Viet- 
nam veterans. 

This is not a question of providing the 
best in compensation and benefits for 
our military people. 
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Mr. President, I shall shortly intro- 
duce a bill that not only would expand 
the provisions of the GI bill, but also 
would provide better compensation by 
way of benefits to the survivors of Amer- 
ican men who are being killed in an un- 
constitutional and unjustifiable war in 
Vietnam. For the men that survive and 
are wounded, my bill would provide addi- 
tional benefits to those that now accrue 
to them, because in my judgment we owe 
a great debt to the men who are being 
sacrificed, either by loss of life or limb, 
to carry on the U.S. outlawry in south- 
east Asia in an undeclared war. 

However, the issue in the bill that was 
passed by the Senate yesterday, and to 
which I was the sole dissenter, is in the 
nature and direction of our military 
power, in how it will be used. 

In my opinion, we are leaning more 
and more upon the gun barrel and the 
bayonet in world affairs. 

The Presidential semantics last night 
was fine. But they bear no relationship 
to his foreign policy toward Asia. By our 
actions, the United States has proved we 
do not believe in partnership with Asia. 
In practice, we believe that Asia must 
conform to the American view of how 
Asia's affairs should be arranged. We 
intend to do business with Asia on our 
terms, and our terms will be enforced 
with military power. 

I am satisfied that history will record 
that all the talk of the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
Defense about seeking and negotiating 
peace in Asia really rests upon the major 
premise that our enemies in Asia must 
surrender first. We are in favor of ne- 
gotiations if we can get a surrender, but 
this administration has not demon- 
strated that it is not insisting on a sur- 
render before it reaches a negotiation. 

Mr. President, let us face it: We can- 
not negotiate on a bilateral basis with 
any country in Asia with which we are 
now engaged in an undeclared war. That 
is why the senior Senator from Oregon 
has been pleading for more than 3 years 
that we face up to the fact that any set- 
tlement in Asia must be on a multilateral 
basis, with the United States and South 
Vietnam on one side of the negotiating 
table, North Vietnam and the Vietcong 
and probably Red China on the other 
side, and noncombatant nations sitting 
at the head of the table to direct the 
course of a peace settlement. 

What a pity that the same President 
who talks of a lasting peace that can only 
come about through “full participation 
by all nations in an international com- 
munity under law” continues to ignore 
the United Nations Charter with respect 
to American obligations under it. 

Oh, yes, it can be said that the ad- 
ministration has submitted a resolution 
to the Security Council. But the ugly 
reality is, Mr. President, that this ad- 
ministration has conducted itself on a 
pro forma basis in the United Nations in 
respect to that resolution, for our Presi- 
dent has not attempted to use the influ- 
ence of his office to try to lead the United 
Nations to a consideration of that reso- 
lution. 

That is why the senior Senator from 
Oregon on several occasions, from this 
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desk, has urged that the President go to 
New York City and make a speech to 
the world, to the Security Council, or to 
the General Assembly, calling upon the 
United Nations to lead the world to peace 
in Asia, by taking complete jurisdiction 
over the threat to the peace in Asia, 
which means taking jurisdiction over 
American participation in warmaking 
in Asia, as well as the participation of 
our enemy. 

What a pity that the semantics of the 
White House are used to cover up the 
failure of the United States to abide by 
the Geneva agreement of 1954 for Indo- 
china, for we did as much as any other 
nation in the world to destroy the solu- 
tion for Indochina that was worked out 
at that Conference. 

What the President said in his speech 
last night has no relationship to his ac- 
tual policy in Asia. The possibility of 
“reconciliation between nations that now 
call themselves enemies,” which he 
termed vital to peace, is being pushed 
further and further into the dim future 
by the President’s war policy in Asia. 
One can only conclude that this admin- 
istration thinks the way to reconcile is 
to destroy first. 

Surely, the possibility of any recon- 
ciliation with China will require the re- 
moval of American military power from 
her doorstep. Or do we believe that 
everyone but the United States will bar- 
gain and become reconciled with others 
under threat of destruction? 

About one thing the President was 
right—the importance to the United 
States of a part.of the world where live 
3 out of every 5 of its human beings. 
The question is not its importance; the 
question is what kind of an Asia will 
prove most satisfactory to American 
interests? 

The one that will be the most unsatis- 
factory, the most threatening, and the 
most unstable will be an Asia trying to 
free itself from American domination. 
That is where the President has gone 
wrong in his Asian policy. His adminis- 
tration is determined to dominate Asia 
by one means or another, to prevent any 
country there from ever becoming a 
threat to the United States. Some areas 
and countries can be dominated by 
financial means; others by military 
means. 

But domination, and not partnership 
or cooperation, is the administration pol- 
icy in Asia, despite the pious words of 
the President last night. 

The President talks about not seeking 
any bases in Asia, but the sad fact is that 
we are building them, and the sad fact is 
that we are building substantial bases in 
Asia; and the fact is that we are building 
them in Thailand, we are building them 
in South Vietnam, we are expanding 
bases in the Philippines and Oki- 
nawa, and we have passed a bill in this 
session of Congress that authorizes the 
building of bases to the tune of a good 
many hundreds of millions of dollars at 
the discretion of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Anyone who thinks that those bases 
will be built by the United States and 
then the United States will walk away 
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from those bases, could not be more 
wrong. 

I am satisfied that the United States 
is building permanent military bases in 
Asia, and that this will cause the occu- 
pation of large parts of Asia by tens upon 
tens of thousands of American troops for 
decades and decades to come. 

I believe that this is a sorry foreign 
policy for this Republic, and it is a for- 
eign policy that in my judgment must 
be changed, or we will start writing the 
first chapter of the decline of American 
civilization. 

What a pity that the President, who 
told nations in Asia last night that “vic- 
tory for your armies is impossible,” con- 
tinues to act in the belief that victory for 
American armies in Asia is possible. 
The war in Indochina ended in 1954. 
The United States revived it when we 
tried to undo that peace and began to 
arm South Vietnam. All the things the 
President told Asians last night about 
the futility of resort to arms apply 
equally to his own Asian policy. Sooner 
or later, the United States, too, will have 
to turn away from the use of force as a 
means of establishing a pro-Western 
base in South Vietnam. 

The President’s contention that Asia 
and Europe are the same insofar as 
American policy and interests are con- 
cerned, simply does not stand the test of 
current history. It does not stand the 
test of fact, for it relies on perpetuation 
of Western bases in Asia that are relics 
of the colonial past. An uphill and 
costly struggle will be necessary to main- 
tain them. We can expect the price to 
get higher the longer we try to hang on. 

It does not stand the test of reason, 
for contrary to the President's fine 
words, it is not the partnership of equals 
we are seeking in Asia, but the securing 
of American military interests in the 
Pacific. 

The problem of this administration is 
that it cannot conceive of a peace or 
a condition of Asia that is not of its 
own making. Its overwhelming desire 
to have an American hand in every gov- 
ernment of Asia and an American hand 
in every relationship between countries 
in Asia is the most basic ingredient of 
administration Asian policy. Overman- 
agement of Asian affairs is the greatest 
vulnerability of that policy, for it will 
cost the American people billions of dol- 
lars and thousands of lives and it still 
will never produce an American peace 
in Asia. The administration sees a 
threat to our military position in the 
Pacific wherever it does not control 
events. And the cost of controlling of 
three-fifths of the world’s people is going 
to stagger even so rich a country as our 
own. 

I have said nothing in this speech 
about my view of the lack of morality 
of our foreign policy in Asia. I have 
spoken on that subject many times in 
the last 3 years. In my judgment, our 
policy in Asia cannot be reconciled with 
morality. 

Yesterday I voted against the military 
procurement bill of some $17 billion-plus 
because, in my judgment, I have a trust 
and a responsibility to carry out what 
I think is a very important check that 
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the Constitutional Fathers wrote into 
the Constitution: check of the purse 
strings. 

In my judgment, we cannot change the 
foreign policy of this administration, 
which is dominated by the military at the 
present time, until we start checking the 
expenditure of funds, which means the 
appropriation of funds. If we will use 
the check of the purse strings, this ad- 
ministration will be forced to change its 
foreign policy. 

I voted against the military procure- 
ment bill yesterday. 

I intend to continue to vote against 
appropriations for the military until 
there is a change in American foreign 
policy, for in my judgment American 
foreign policy is dominated by the Pen- 
tagon Building. In my judgment, the 
Secretary of Defense is the real Secre- 
tary of, State in this country. 

I voted against it because I greatly 
fear that this great country is on its way 
to control of our foreign policy by the 
military if we do not watch out. There- 
fore, it is important to bring the military 
under control, and I think it is impor- 
tant that the Johnson administration 
learn from the American people that 
they have cause for concern of moving 
in the direction of military control under 
a democratic label. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend Sena- 
tor WayNE Morse for his persistent and 
dedicated efforts to secure home rule for 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

In expressing his intention to offer the 
home rule bill as an amendment to the 
higher education bill, the Senator has 
indeed demonstrated his determination 
to leave no stone unturned to provide full 
citizenship for people in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

I suspect no one would deny that the 
District of Columbia represents an anom- 
aly in our democracy. Its citizens are 
required to pay taxes and assume other 
responsibilities of citizenship, yet they 
are deprived of one of the basic privileges 
available to all other citizens, the right 
to participate in their own government. 

The seat of our National Government 
should be the epitome of the principles 
upon which our system of government 
was founded, and thereby serve as a con- 
stant reminder of the merits of a truly 
democratic society. 

In my opinion, Senator Morse’s 
amendment would substantially accom- 
plish this desirable goal. 

I wish to cite two features that would 
make the District of Columbia structure 
consistent with proclaimed national 
principles. 

First, the nonpartisan election provi- 
sion. This will make the principle of 
democratic representation a reality by 
encouraging and enabling the citizens of 
the District of Columbia to elect those 
who govern them. This provision would 
recognize one of our most cherished 
credos—that there should be no taxation 
without representation. 
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Second, the formula for a Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia. Espe- 
cially commendable here that is it per- 
mits greater flexibility in such payments 
by varying them on the basis of modifica- 
tions in the size of Federal establish- 
ments and local taxes. This approach to 
Federal payments will make it possible 
for the Federal Government to contrib- 
ute its fair and equitable share to the 
District of Columbia. 

Finally, I hope all Senators will join 
me in supporting Senator Morss’s 
praiseworthy efforts to achieve home rule 
for citizens of the Nation’s Capital and 
thereby make it an example of demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am both honored and 
moved by the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] has just 
made with regard to the need of the 
adoption of a home rule amendment this 
year. 

As the Senator knows, I have decided 
to offer the home rule amendment to the 
higher education bill when it reaches 
the floor of the Senate. 

I believe that is a particularly ap- 
propriate bill on which to add it. If 
there is anything that we need to be edu- 
cated about in this country it is the im- 
portance of giving to over 800,000 fellow 
Americans in the District of Columbia 
the right of self-government. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart], that as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
who goes to many parts of the world and 
finds himself from time to time in the 
capital cities of many of the so-called 
underdeveloped nations of the world, I 
have found a greater knowledge and a 
better understanding of the import of a 
home rule bill for the people of the 
District of Columbia than I find in the 
capital cities of most of the States of the 
Union. 

The fact is that most people in our 
country are not aware of the significance 
and the symbolism of the denial of first- 
class citizenship to over 800,000 fellow 
Americans in the District of Columbia. 

Therefore, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I wish to 
say that if there were no other reason 
for home rule in the District of Columbia 
than to change the tarnished image that 
this country has in many underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, that would be 
reason enough for the adoption of the 
amendment. Millions of the people in 
the world do not understand our boasts 
about democracy and freedom and our 
denial of it in the Capital City of the 
Republic to the people who reside here. 

I am offering the amendment to the 
higher education bill after consultation 
with many advocates of home rule, in 
and out of Congress, and in both Houses 
of Congress, because it seems to offer the 
best hope of being reported out in this 
session of Congress. If it is adopted in 
the Senate, it will go to the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of 
Representatives. I am advised by lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives who 
are working with me on the matter that 
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it stands its best chance of favorable con- 
sideration by that committee, and the 
best chance of getting to the floor of the 
House of Representatives for approval as 
a result of adopting a conference report, 
if it survives a conference. 

No one knows better than the Senator 
from Oregon the parliamentary prob- 
lems that lie ahead in the cause of home 
rule in this session of Congress. But I 
do wish to say on the floor of the Senate 
what I said on a television program yes- 
terday. I shall paraphrase it: Let us 
face it. Across America in many of our 
great cities there is great turmoil, and 
there is great concern about giving to all 
Americans, irrespective of the color of 
their skin, full citizenship rights. 

Mr. President, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, a little bit more than 60 percent 
of the population—I believe it is 60.7 per- 
cent—is Negro. I have served on the 
District of Columbia Committee for a 
good many years. I shall spell out in 
greater detail, when debate on my 
amendment begins, the great concern 
among the Negro population of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia over whether home 
rule is being denied by Congress because 
better than 60 percent of the District’s 
inhabitants are Negro. 

These are ugly realities from which we 
cannot run away. 

Yesterday, I was asked on television: 

Mr. Senator, are you implying that a de- 
nial of home rule may create a race problem 
in the District of Columbia? 


My answer was: 
It already has. 


What I am seeking to do is to refute to 
the Negroes not only in the Capital City, 
but also across the country, their belief 
that there is no design on the part of 
Congress to grant to all citizens of the 
District of Columbia, white or black, the 
precious right of free men and free wom- 
en to which they are entitled; namely, 
the right of self-government. 

For there is no more reason to deny 
the right of self-government to the in- 
habitants of the Capital of the Nation 
than there is to deny that right to the 
inhabitants of the capital of any State 
in the Union. 

Home rule does not in any way cause 
Congress to give up its constitutional 
residual power over the District of Col- 
umbia in connection with Federal ques- 
tions. Certainly, the election of a 
mayor in the District of Columbia is 
not a Federal question. Certainly, the 
election of a school board is not a Fed- 
eral question. 

I heartily support the proposal of my 
colleague on the House side, Mrs, EDITH 
GREEN, for an elected school board, but 
I believe that it should be made a part of 
the total package, where there will be 
elected not only a school board and an 
elected mayor but also a council. 

But what will be told to us when we 
talk to them, as I have to many of 
them—as recently as yesterday, to one 
of the leaders of the Negro community of 
the District of Columbia: Many Negroes 
in the District are convinced that one of 
the reasons they cannot get home rule is 
that, with a 60-percent Negro population 
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in the District, it might result in the elec- 
tion of a colored person as mayor. 

Mr. President, I have stated as long 
ago as 1947, in the hearings and when I 
stood on the floor of the Senate and 
fought for the Neely-Morse bill, and for 
the principles of that bill after the great 
liberal from West Virginia had passed 
away and that bill became the Morse bill. 
We passed it in the Senate four times, 
and last year we passed the President’s 
bill which I was proud to sponsor but 
which was 95 percent the Morse bill. 
When the charge was made that home 
rule is being blocked in part because it 
might lead to the election of a colored 
person as mayor of Washington, D.C., I 
declared that if the free men and women 
of the District of Columbia, given the 
right of self-government—to which they 
are entitled as American citizens, because 
they are entitled to first-class American 
citizenship—decide that the best quali- 
fied candidate in a race for mayor is a 
colored person, he should be elected and 
we should be proud to have him elected. 

I hope that, at long last, we have 
learned in America that we cannot con- 
tinue to have race play any factor in the 
election of representatives of a free peo- 
ple to any office in this country. 

Tonight, I will say no more, but I did 
wish to say this much because I wanted 
the Senator from Michigan to know why 
we are following the parliamentary 
course of action that I am following. 

To my President, let me say: “Mr. 
President, you have taken a great and 
noble stand on home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. You have on several 
occasions made clear that you favor the 
type of home rule encompassed in the 
bill that you had introduced in your 
name last year and which was passed by 
Congress. I hope that when the amend- 
ment comes to the floor of the Senate, 
we can count upon the complete backing 
of the White House for a vote on that 
amendment this year and that it will be 
adopted in both Houses, so that we can 
settle, once and for all, this great issue 
that confronts us—home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 

Let me say that until it is granted, the 
denial of home rule will continue to fan 
the flames of racial misunderstanding, 
not only in the District of Columbia, but 
from coast to coast within the Republic. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am glad 
that the senior Senator from Oregon has 
spoken as he has. As he indicated, at 
least by inference, this is not the time to 
debate in full his amendment. But I 
think that no time is too early to raise 
several of the points which he has now 
made a part of the RECORD. 

I must confess that when I read in 
the press of his intention, I was some- 
what disturbed. With him, many of us 
share a deep concern that we respond 
adequately to the needs of higher edu- 
cation. On first reading, I thought his 
proposal might serve us ill. I thought 
it might divide our efforts in the field of 
higher education and might deny us 
action on home rule, as well. It was for 
that reason that I took the time to study 
his proposal. I am convinced that the 
Senator from Oregon is absolutely cor- 
rect. This is the way to proceed, and it 
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it. 

Nor do I blink the fact that, certainly, 
one of the reasons for denial, over the 
decades, of home rule is the one that the 
Senator from Oregon cited. There is a 
Negro majority in the District of Co- 
lumbia. There may be, as a result of 
free elections, the selection of a Negro 
mayor. Since when is the decision of 
other than a majority to be the concept 
that we shall insist be applied through- 
out the country? 

In addition to the many reasons which 
the Senator from Oregon outlined, his 
proposal could have a very healthy con- 
sequence, one in which, as he said, he 
would take pride. So would I. 

I marvel, week after week, listening to 
some of my colleagues talk about the un- 
desirability of removing government de- 
cisions from the local and State levels 
and bringing everything to Washington. 
This is one time we can do something 
about that. We can permit local de- 
cisions to be made by local people and 
turn the attention of Congress to some 
Federal questions. 

Again, Iam delighted that the Senator 
from Oregon was in the Chamber when I 
made these remarks. I hope that his 
efforts will find overwhelming support in 
this Chamber. Let us remember, his 
home rule bill passed in this Congress 
by a vote of 63 to 29. The amendment, 
as I have read it, removes some of the 
more controversial aspects, so that the 
vote on it should be even more decisive 
when the roll is called. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R, 14122) to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain 
employees of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes, and was signed 
by the Vice President. 


PRESCRIBING AND DISPENSING OF 
DRUGS UNDER THE MEDICARE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the biggest tasks facing the 
Government today is the implementation 
of the medicare program. I daresay 
that all of us who contributed to the 
passage of this important piece of legis- 
lation must sleep better at night. It is 
not often that we have the chance of 
serving the people in direct and concrete 
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form. Sometimes I think we are so busy 
serving the interests of powerful pressure 
groups that there is little time to serve 
the voters who actually put us in office. 
It took a long time to pass this overdue 
legislation on behalf of our older citi- 
zens, but in the end the public interest 
triumphed. 

Unfortunately, this is not the end of 
the matter. An important piece of legis- 
lation, if it is to work well, must be in- 
telligently administered. And with a 
program as inherently costly as medicare, 
it must run as economically as possible 
or the bills will be so high as to con- 
stitute a heavy burden upon the whole 
population. 

Today I am introducing a bill designed 
once and for all to close a major loop- 
hole which can send drug costs under 
medicare to astronomical heights. 

My bill—and I am joined in the bill 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doucias]—makes mandatory the 
prescribing and dispensing of all drugs 
under the medicare program in terms 
of the generic rather than the private 
brand name. 

If this simple principle is adopted at 
the outset, it will eliminate a vast amount 
of unnecessary paperwork and cut down 
the complex body of bureaucratic rules 
and regulations which are coming into 
being. Indeed, my bill might be called 
the “drug of choice” for overworked and 
exhausted administrators who are trying 
to convert the medicare legislation into a 
working program. 

This proposed legislation, however, 
goes beyond medicare. It extends to all 
drugs provided by or under programs 
where Federal financial assistance is in- 
volved. That is, any State in the Union 
which accepts Federal funds for the pur- 
chase of medicines must make these pur- 
chases in the most efficient and economi- 
cal manner. It must require that such 
drugs be prescribed and furnished on a 
nonproprietary or generic basis. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
prescribing by brand name is the formula 
for monopoly. Since no other brand of 
the drug can legally be substituted with- 
out the doctor’s permission, competition 
can effectively be eliminated. In the ab- 
sence of competition, there is no safe- 
guard against outrageously high pricing 
practices. That exactly this situation 
exists should come as no surprise, since 
the whole system is designed to achieve 
just this result. And it is time that 
something is done about it. 

In February of this year the Comp- 
troller General of the United States gave 
the Congress some idea of the savings to 
the taxpayer if a generic program were 
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used in providing drugs to welfare recipi- 
ents under the programs of the 50 States. 
The State of Pennsylvania was selected 
for study because of the substantial Fed- 
eral financial participation in that 
State’s prescription drug program. 
Frankly, I was surprised to learn that, of 
the $5.3 million spent in fiscal 1964 for 
drugs for welfare recipients in Pennsyl- 
vania, roughly three-fifths, 60 percent— 
over $3.5 million—was contributed by the 
Federal Government. Obviously, this 
means that the total for all 50 States 
must represent a very significant con- 
tribution by the Federal Government— 
perhaps $100 million or more. 

Now let us look at what the Comp- 
troller General reported on the State of 
Pennsylvania. In the sample studied, 77 
percent of the prescription invoices were 
for drugs prescribed and dispensed by 
their brand names. Had these prescrip- 
tions been written and filled under the 
generic names of the drugs, the expense 
incurred would have been about 40 per- 
cent of the actual bill paid. 

In other words, if these drugs had 
been provided for the people of Penn- , 
sylvania by the generic name, such as 
aspirin, instead of the product costing 
$1, it would have cost 40 cents, and more 
than half would have been saved. 

Let me give you some illustrative ex- 
amples. Chlor-Trimeton, an antihista- 
mine, one of the 200 most frequently 
prescribed drugs, is sold by Schering 
Corp. to druggists for $20.59—4 milli- 
gram tablets in bottles of 1,000. 

Senators know that antihistamine is 
the type of drug that people take over 
a long period of time. They take it day 
after day if they have allergies. 

The drug under its generic name is 
available to druggists in the same quan- 
tity and strength for as low as $1.40. 

Laws have been passed in many States 
that once a doctor prescribes a brand- 
name drug, the druggist has to supply 
the drug on that basis. 

On top of this, the druggist usually 
adds a 6623 percent markup as his 
charge for filling the prescription. 

Here is something available for $1.40. 
The drug companies are happy to sell it 
for $1.40, and they make a profit on it. 
Yet some people are paying almost $40 
for it by the time it finally gets to them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a comparison of 
trade name and generic name prices for 
about 15 drugs which appear in the list 
of the 200 most prescribed drugs. The 
reason for the startling difference in 
prices merit very careful investigation. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Price comparisons of some drugs in list of the 200 most prescribed drugs—Price to druggist 


Trade name : | Price 

Achromyein (Lederle), 250-milligram ea ng oy Ot ee eet SR a BEE, R $14. 96 
Pentids uibb), ‘00 aa = ye 1 14. 15 
Dexedrine (Smith Kline & French), . — tablet, 1.000 22. 60 
Meticorten J, Sent ans tablets, WS eee 17. 90 
ey (Warner 9 OFE See ae 24. 00 

hlor- 20. 59 
Gantrisin (Hoffman-La 8 0 Serum tablets, 1,0008 25. 30 
Noctec ‘ fbb), — —— — — 
Serpasil (Ciba), 1.0008 
Miltown (Carter Produetsb -------— SEE ERA ENON ICI GETS 
Equanit ‘ome), 400-milligram tablets, 1,000’s......-...-...--...-.--..-.-.----.---2-------- 62. 40 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Sodium 
Peritrate (Warner Ch 
Dilantin (Parke-Davis), 114-grain, 1,000's.......- 
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Price comparisons of some drugs in list of the 200 most prescribed drugs—Price to druggist—Continued 
Trade name ! Price Generic name ? Price 
Neil’ un tablets, 1,0008 818. 45 81. 63 
Senne Sodium (LMY), er tablets, Fh g. > 18.80 4.70 
Nicott), 10-milligram tablets, 1,000’ 20.00 | Pentaerythritol tetranitrate. 98 
10.08 | Diphenylhydantoin sodium. 4. 25 
30.78 | Rauwolfia serpentina. 1,10 


Raudixin (Squibb), 50-milligram tablets, 1,000’s 


11966 Red Book. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Peritrate is 
a vasodilator for heart patients. The 
people who use it must keep on using it 
for the rest of their lives. It is sold by 
Warner-Chilcott to druggists for $20— 
that is for 1,000 10-millieram tablets. 
Yet under the complicated—and I must 
say unpronounceable—generic name of 
pentaerythritol tetranitrate, it is avail- 
able for 98 cents. 

So here is a drug that a person, once 
it is prescribed, must use for the rest of 
his life; it can be bought, under its ge- 
neric name for 98 cents, and at this price 
the manufacturer makes a nice profit. 
For the privilege of using the trade 
name, Peritrate, instead of the somewhat 
more difficult to pronounce generic 
name, pentaerythritol tetranitrate, the 
patient has to pay $20. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect a 
physician to write a generic name of this 
kind on his prescription pad. For this 
reason my bill provides that if the Fed- 
eral Government is to pay the cost of the 
medicine, even if the physician uses the 
shorthand trade name, the druggist is 
not only empowered, but is obliged to fill 
the prescription with the lower-priced 
generic product. Incidentally, under the 
Drug Amendments Act of 1962, the Sec- 
retary of HEW is required to have a re- 
view made of the official names by which 
drugs are identified to determine 
whether revisions are necessary “in the 
interest of usefulness and simplicity.” 
If he finds revisions are necessary, he is 
empowered to act. So far as I know, up 
to the present the Secretary of HEW has 
taken no official action on this front. 

The drug companies cannot be blamed 
for cooking up the unspellable and even 
unspeakable generic names to encour- 
age doctors to write the simple, easy 
trade names of products on their pre- 
scription pads. This is the way the busi- 
ness game is played. 

In other words, why is the generic word 
so complicated and unpronounceable? 
It is because the drug companies want to 
fix things so that the druggist will write 
merely “Peritrate” rather than the name 
I just mentioned—“pentaerythritol tet- 
ranitrate.” The names are being made 
so complicated that it is impossible to 
write or pronounce them. 

But when Congress has actually given 
a Government agency the power to do 
something about it, to correct the situ- 
ation, for the life of me I cannot under- 
stand why a name like “pentaerythritol 
tetranitrate” should be allowed to re- 
main on the books as the generic name 
for the product. Why not call it “PT”? 
That would be good enough. 

The same thing can be said of the 
leading drug in the treatment of epilepsy. 
Dilantin, the trade name for the com- 
pound sold by Parke-Davis, is also on 
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the list of the 200 most prescribed drugs 
in this country. Parke-Davis’ price to 
the druggist is $10.08—1% gram, 1,000’s. 
But the drug under its generic name is 
beyond my powers of pronunciation; 
and my guess is that few doctors could 
spell it on the first try. 

I cannot pronounce the name of the 
drug, so I am going to spell it. It is 
“d-i-p-h-e-n-y-l-h-y-d-a-n-t-o-i-n.” 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], who is occupy- 
ing the chair, has written that down, so 
that he may see if he can pronounce it 
when he goes home tonight. Diphenyl- 
hydantoin under that name is available 
at less than half of Parke-Davis’ price, 
which is $4.25. 

Several months ago I presented to the 
Senate some interesting facts on the do- 
mestic and international price conspiracy 
in tetracycline, the current most impor- 
tant antibiotic in this country and 
throughout the world. It costs about 1 
cent to produce a tetracycline capsule, 
and for years it has been marketed to 
druggists for 30 cents a capsule, and con- 
sumers have had to pay 50 cents. 

Incidentally, this was a worldwide con- 
spiracy. They did not even exempt the 
hungry people in the poorest areas in the 
world. Everybody on earth had to pay 
50 cents, no matter how poor he might 
be 


As a result of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission decision in 1963 which found 
American Cyanamid, Pfizer, and Bristol 
guilty of violating antitrust laws, a num- 
ber of small companies began market- 
ing tetracycline at much lower prices. I 
think they were perhaps charging 5 
cents for a pill that cost a penny to pro- 
duce. Most of these small companies 
have now been hounded out of the mar- 
ket by Pfizer, holder of the tetracycline 
patent, through patent infringement ac- 
tions, on a patent that probably is not 
valid. 

This case, which was on appeal in one 
of our Federal circuit courts for over 2 
years, has recently been remanded to the 
Federal Trade Commission, and may ul- 
timately reach the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Frankly, by the time this case is finally 
settled—if it ever will be—I am willing to 
give almost any odds that the tetra- 
cycline patent—which runs until 1972— 
will have expired. 

Even if the case is decided for the pub- 
lic, the public is not likely to be the 
gainer. 

The result is that these companies will 
succeed in milking the public by charg- 
ing 50 cents for a pill that costs 1 penny 
to produce. They will do this for 17 
years, and will keep the case in court by 
suing small people to keep them from 
producing the same pill until the patent 
runs out. Who would sue these com- 
panies to get his money back, if it is de- 


termined that the patent is not valid, 
and that the companies were guilty of 
conspiracy and ought to be in jail, after 
victimizing the public for 17 years, un- 
til the patent finally expired? 

The ordinary prescription contains 16 
pills—$8 is involved. Who would hire a 
lawyer to sue, in order to get his $7 back 
out of what it should have cost for the 
pills? : 

The strategy is for the companies to 
keep the case in court and proceed to vic- 
timize the public for 17 years, until the 
patent expires. Then, in the event the 
companies are held liable for damages, 
they will have the benefit of that fine de- 
cision which was made to benefit General 
Electric and the other nine electrical 
contractors who were found guilty of 
systematically victimizing the public for 
10 years and overcharging on bids for 
Government work. The money they 
would spend in antitrust appeals would 
be deductible as an ordinary business ex- 
pense, so they could take it off their 
taxes. 

However, a few companies have man- 
aged, despite Pfizer’s infringement suits, 
to continue to sell tetracycline. Before 
marketing, every batch of antibiotics 
must be checked and cleared by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

All these items, whether they come 
from large or small companies, must be 
checked by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration before they can be sold. 

This material—completely satisfac- 
tory to FDA—is being sold for as low as 
3% cents a capsule to druggists, and pa- 
tients pay anywhere from 6 to 10 cents. 

As a result of this price competition, 
the tetracycline conspirators have had to 
come down in price. But they have a 
built-in insulation from the competitive 
forces of the market through physicians’ 
practice of prescribing drugs through 
major brand names. It is an interesting 
fact that all three of the major compa- 
nies’ brand names are to be found in the 
list of the 200 most prescribed drugs. 
And what do these sell for? According 
to the 1966 Red Book, Achromycin— 
American Cyanamid—is sold to druggists 
for 17.6 cents a capsule; Tetracyn— 
Pfizer—is also sold for 17.6 cents a cap- 
sule; and Tetrex—Bristol—is sold for 
17.7 cents. 

So the price has been cut in half be- 
cause a few small manufacturers were 
successful in offering some competition 
to the five conspirators in this field. But 
the public will not get the benefit of what 
the price should be, because in all prob- 
ability these companies will succeed in 
filing lawsuits and keeping litigation— 
fraudulent, improper, frivolous litiga- 
tion—continuing against these com- 
panies who are trying to sell the product 
at a lower price, until the patent expires. 
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(At this point Mr. Morse assumed 
the chair as the Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This price 
situation poses a stark issue for the ad- 
ministration of medicare. Is the Gov- 
ernment going to subsidize the exorbi- 
tant profits enjoyed by the major drug 
companies by buying their brand name 
products at such excessive markups? 

We should keep in mind that some of 
these people already have been found 
guilty of conspiracy. Not too long ago, 
the Justice Department was talking 
about dropping its criminal conspiracy 
charge against these five companies who 
have been engaged in this conspiracy. I 
sent a letter to the Justice Department, 
and it landed like a bombshell in their 
midst, when they had just about cleared 
it with all the people necessary to drop 
this case against this worldwide inter- 
national conspiracy. 

Should the heavy cost burden for such 
products be thrust on the backs of the 
American people? Or should we en- 
courage competitive free enterprise by 
making it possible for the small com- 
panies to participate in the medicare 
program and open the business to ordi- 
nary price competition? We talk a lot 
about the free and open market repre- 
senting our national policy toward in- 
dustry. We talk a lot about the 
necessity of keeping open the channels 
of trade; of the viability of small busi- 
ness enterprises; of the need for the 
kinds of price competition which small 
business affords. Our bill offers a spe- 
cific opportunity for us to give that 
policy concrete support. For, frankly, 
unless this bill which requires generic 
prescribing and dispensing is passed, we 
face a twofold threat. One is that the 
costs, arising from the acceptance of 
brand name prices, will add a terrible 
financial burden in carrying out the 
medicare program. The other is that, 
for all practical purposes, we will turn 
our backs upon small business and reject 
their competitive participation in the 
vast drug procurement involved in this 
program. 

Enormous efforts are being made by 
the major drug companies to persuade 
prescribing physicians and the public 
that highly advertised brand names are 
the only assurance of good quality in 
drugs. A recent issue of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association Bul- 
letin, March 24, 1966, indicates that this 
is the chief job of the major companies’ 
detailmen—a fancy name for salesmen. 
Ten large drug companies reported in a 
survey that, since the speaking program 
of the prescription industry was 
launched 6 years ago, over 20,000 
speeches have been made by their 
detailmen. 

Imagine. They have sent out people 
who now have made 20,000 speeches, to 
try to persuade someone that something 
that is wrong, is correct—in other words, 
to try to persuade folks that black is 
white and white is black. 

It reminds me of an old song: 

White is black and black is white, 
For no good reason that I know, 
Only that my baby says it’s so. 


The most active firm, according to this 
memorandum, is Smith Kline & French. 
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We can easily understand why this com- 
pany is busily promoting the notion that 
major brand names are the index to 
quality. 

Keep in mind that all these items are 
checked by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. It is all the same thing, not a 
bit of difference in it. You could not tell 
one from the other, unless you had a pro- 
gram in your hand. Still, these people 
spend a fortune advertising that there is 
a difference. 

The situation is similar to going to the 
doctor in the dispensary and asking him 
for aspirin. He will give it to you in a 
little box. I saw some today. It had no 
name on it. It just said “aspirin.” 

It is not marked Bayer, St. Joseph’s, 
or anything else. It is only marked as- 
pirin.” It will do the same thing as 
Bayer aspirin or St. Joseph’s aspirin. 
That is what they give to Senators and 
Congressmen, and we have enough head- 
aches up here to need some of it. 

The difference is that one is 10 times 
more than the price of the other. The 
same thing is true of other drugs. 

Smith Kline & French’s Dexedrine, a 
widely used central nervous system stim- 
ulant, sells to druggists for $22.60—5 mil- 
ligram tablets, 1,000’s. This branded 
product is also on the list of the 200 
most widely prescribed drugs. It is avail- 
able under its generic name of “dextro- 
amphetamine sulfate’ from smaller 
companies for 75 cents. 

Dexedrine for which the druggist pays 
$22.60 will cost the patient $40, if he is 
lucky. On the other hand, if the doctor 
wrote down “dextroamphetamine sul- 
fate” it would sell for 75 cents and the 
patient would get it for $1.25 instead of 
paying $40. 

It does not seem necessary to write 
down dextroamphetamine sulfate. Per- 
haps it would be possible to write down 
DX, and the druggist would know what 
it was, instead of the name that the drug 
company would give it to make it so un- 
pronounceable that the patient and 
physician would have difficulty using it. 

As a matter of fact, there are only two 
or three companies in the entire United 
States which manufacture this product, 
and all of the drug companies—big and 
little—which sell it, buy the finished bulk 
from the same sources. 

All they do is buy the powder and make 
capsules out of it. It is all the same 
thing and it is made by the same manu- 
facturer. All that these people do is to 
make tablets out of the powder. The 
difference is that if he wrote down DX 
the patient would pay $1.50. 

You will be interested to know that 
Smith, Kline & French proudly reports 
that its speakers have put over the brand 
name message to some 400,000 persons in 
civic, professional, and student au- 
diences; and that an estimated 17 mil- 
lion people have heard the firm's sales 
pitch on radio or TV to pay $40 rather 
than $1.50. 

As a matter of fact, knowledgeable 
buyers of drugs have been purchasing 
under generic names for years in order 
to take advantage of the lower prices. 
The New York Hospital introduced its 
hospital formulary system as early as 
1816; that is, the New York Hospital has 
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been doing what I am advocating since 
1816. 

Under this system, hospitals buy drugs 
competitively under their generic names; 
and physicians using the facilities of the 
hospital signify their willingness to have 
these generic drugs administered to their 
patients even if their prescriptions actu- 
ally specify brand names. Practically 
every large hospital in the country cur- 
rently engages in this practice; if they 
did not, they could never make ends 
meet. 

What I am advocating is that the Fed- 
eral Government do what the hospitals 
do. They do not let the hospitals and 
the druggists shake them down the way 
someone would shake down the ordinary 
citizen. 

Let us consider this a moment. If 
generic drugs are good enough for sick 
patients in hospitals, why are they not 
good enough for the rest of us not in 
hospitals. Even U.S. Senators and Con- 
gressmen—and for that matter, the 
President of the United States—are 
given generic drugs when they are pa- 
tients at the Bethesda Naval Hospital 
or Walter Reed. The Defense Supply 
Agency, the largest procurement agency 
for drugs in the world, buys its medicines 
on a competitive basis under generic 
name; and a large number of these con- 
tracts are awarded to small companies 
who are the low bidders. These are the 
drugs that are stocked at Walter Reed 
and the Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

I would ask this question of those who 
say we must buy Pfizer, Smith Klein & 
French, or Upjohn products by the brand 
name because we want to be sure of qual- 
ity control. If these drugs which the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital and Walter 
Reed use are good enough for President 
Johnson when he goes there to have his 
gall bladder removed, or President 
Eisenhower when he went there because 
of a serious condition, if they were good 
enough for Harry Truman, if they were 
good enough for Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, if they were good enough for John 
F. Kennedy, and if they are good enough 
for every Senator and Congressman, 
every admiral, general, and fighting man 
in our armed services, why are they not 
good enough for the rest of us? 

As a matter of fact, in my lifetime I 
have been a Senator and I have been a 
member of the armed services. During 
those times I have had drugs adminis- 
tered to me by their generic names. As 
a private citizen I have had to buy them 
by the brand name. One cannot tell 
the difference because it is all the same 
thing 


If they are good enough for me as a 
Senator, and if they are good enough for 
the President, why are they not good 
enough for the citizens of the country? 
The answer is that they are. 

It is a tremendous expenditure of 
money by a few major drug com 
to victimize the public into paying 40 
times what they should pay for a pre- 
scription. Our bill does not cover that 
situation. I would say, though, that the 
Federal Government is not going to pay 
for this hoax. We are going to pay what 
we ought to pay for it and it will be 
based upon competitive bids. 
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The bill which I am introducing has as 
cosponsors, in addition to the present 
Presiding Officer [Mr. Morse], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs !]. 

The bill would save the people of this 
country billions of dollars and it would 
prevent the public from being victimized 
by a horrible hoax. 

I think the purpose is clear. It is em- 
bodied in the bill which I now send to 
the desk for appropriate reference, and 
I request that the text thereof be pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3614) to amend titles I, IV, 
X, XIV, XVI, XVIII, and XIX of the 
Social Security Act to require that drugs 
provided by, or under programs receiving 
Federal financial assistance pursuant to 
such titles must be prescribed and fur- 
nished on a nonproprietary or generic 
basis, introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisi- 
ana (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3614 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 2(a)(11) of the Social Security Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “and” at the 
end of subparagraph (D) thereof, (2) by 
inserting and“ at the end of subparagraph 
(E) thereof, and (3) by adding after sub- 
paragraph (E) thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(F) provide that all drugs provided under 
the State plan will be provided on a non- 
proprietary or generic basis, and, if a pre- 
scription is involved, will be prescribed on 
such a basis: 

(b) Section 402(a) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (12) thereof, and (2) by striking out 
the period at the end of clause (13) thereof 
and inserting in lieu of such period the fol- 
lowing: “; and (14) provide that all drugs 
provided under the State plan will be pro- 
vided on a non-proprietary or generic basis, 
and if a prescription is involved, will be 
prescribed on such a basis.“. 

(c) Section 1002(a) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “and” at the 
end of clause (12) thereof, and (2) by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of clause (13) 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such period 
the following: “; and (14) provide that all 
drugs provided under the State plan will be 
provided on a non-proprietary or generic 
basis, and, if a prescription is involved, will 
be prescribed on such a basis.“. 

(d) Section 1402(a) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “and” at the 
end of clause (11) thereof, and (2) by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of clause (12) 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such period 
following: “; and (13) provide that all drugs 
provided under the State plan will be pro- 
vided on a non-proprietary or generic basis, 
and, if a prescription is involved, will be 
prescribed on such a basis.“. 

(e) Section 1602(a)(15) is amended (1) 
by striking out and“ at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) thereof, (2) by inserting 
“and” at the end of subparagraph (D) 
thereof, and (3) by adding after sub- 
paragraph (D) thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

F) provide that all drugs provided un- 
der the State plan will be provided on a 
non-proprietary or generic basis, and, if 
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a prescription is involved, will be prescribed 
on such a basis;”. 

(f) Section 1902(a) of such Act is 
amended by (1) striking out and“ at the 
end of paragraph (21) thereof, (2) striking 
out the period at the end of paragraph (22) 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such period 
a semicolon followed by “and”, and (3) by 
adding after such paragraph (22) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(23) provide that all drugs provided un- 
der the State plan will be provided on a 
non-proprietary or generic basis, and, if a 
prescription is involved, will be prescribed 
on such a basis.“. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to subsection (b), the 
amendments made by the first section of 
this Act shall take effect on the first day of 
the first calendar quarter (meaning a three- 
month period beginning January 1, April 1, 
July 1, or October 1) which begins after the 
thirty-day period which commerces on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) No funds to whick a State is other- 
wise entitled under title I, IV, X, XIV, XVI, or 
XIX of the Social Security Act for any period 
before July 1, 1968, shall be withheld by rea- 
son of any action taken pursuant to a State 
statute which prevents such State from 
complying with the requirements of sec- 
tion 2(a)(11)(F), 402(a) 14), 1002 (a) (14), 
1402 (a) (13), 1602 (a) (15) (F), or 1902(a) 
(23). 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 186i(t) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows; 

“(t) The term ‘drugs’ and the term ‘bio- 
logicals’, except for purposes of subsection 
(m) (5) of this section, include only such 
drugs and biologicals, respectively, as are— 

“(1)(A) included (or approved for in- 
clusion) in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia, the National Formulary, or the United 
States Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia, or in 
New Drugs or Accepted Dental Remedies 
(except for any drugs and biologicals un- 
favorably evaluated therein), or (B ap- 
proved by the pharmacy and drug therapeu- 
tics committee (or equivalent committee) 
of the medical staff of the hospital furnish- 
ing such drugs and biologicals for use in 
such hospital, and 

“(2) provided on a non-proprietary or 
generic basis, and, if a prescription is in- 
volved, are prescribed on such a basis.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect January 1, 1967. 


During the delivery of speech by Mr. 
Lord of Louisiana, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana has forgotten that the 
senior Senator from Oregon wishes to be 
a cosponsor of the Senator's bill, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am de- 
lighted to have the Senator join me. I 
am happy to have him as a cosponsor of 
the bill. The Senator from Oregon has 
been a great battler against monopoly 
and for the public interest in holding the 
prices of drugs and other products at 
competitive levels. I am happy to have 
his support. In my judgment, no man 
has a better record on the monopoly is- 
sue than has the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand it, one 
of the arguments made by the drug com- 
panies for the necessity of charging or 
marking up the price so high 1s the great 
cost of research. If a drug can be sold 
as a generic drug for a dollar, and then 
a company puts a brand name on it, and 
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sells it for $22, is the company producing 
the generic product losing money? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. Of 
course, as the Senator knows, he being 
chairman of the Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, as long as these drug com- 
panies do not have a private patent, these 
drugs can be sold competitively. Those 
who compete to sell these drugs at, for 
example, $1.40 per 1,000 tablets, make a 
profit at that price. They are glad to 
get that price. The companies make 
money selling it at $1.40. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has sup- 
ported me in my effort to stop this means 
of getting a private patent, so that the 
companies can charge 100 or 1,000 times 
the cost of the product. The Senator 
has supported me in my effort to stop 
that kind of highway robbery. At the 
moment, I am not speaking of the prob- 
lem of the patent laws. I am simply 
speaking of the practice of milking the 
public by using brand name drugs and 
making deals with doctors. How they 
are paid off, I do not know, but there 
must be something bad about it. I am 
talking about putting pressure on doctors 
to prescribe by brand name and having a 
patient pay about $40 rather than $1.40 
for a drug. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. First, let me say I am 
glad the Senator is referring to the pat- 
ent problem, because no one has made a 
more courageous fight than has the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to stop the shake- 
down of the American taxpayers, 
whereby they pay money for research, 
and then the companies doing the re- 
search get a patent as a result of the re- 
search paid for by the taxpayers, and 
charge exorbitant prices for the patented 
product. The Senator from Louisiana 
has becn able to make progress against 
it. He has made remarkable progress. 
We have been able to go as far as we 
Should 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have been 
defeated as many times as I have won, 
but I am still in there fighting. 

Mr. MORSE. It has been a source of 
pride for me to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the Senator from Louisiana on 
his patent fight. 

We have great distances to go yet to 
remedy the drug racket. Referring to 
the last point the Senator made; namely, 
that he does not know how these com- 
panies get some of the doctors to pre- 
scribe brand name drugs, rather than 
generic drugs, as the Senator knows, 
there is some controversy over efforts by 
the Food and Drug Administration to get 
support to prevent private doctors from 
being really part owners of drug com- 
panies that manufacture drugs, and then 
prescribing those drugs to their patients. 
That explains part of the answer to the 
Senator’s question. 

That racket on the part of the medical 
profession has to be stopped, too. I am 
a great supporter of private medicine. 
I am not a supporter of license on the 
part of doctors to exploit their patients 
and exploit the public. The sad, sordid 
record is that that is involved too much 
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in the so-called private practice of medi- 
cine; and we shall have to continue to 
make the doctors understand that after 
the taxpayers pay for most of their 
medical education—they do not like to 
hear us say that—but if it was not for 
the taxpayers, these doctors would dis- 
cover that they could not pay for their 
medical education. The taxpayer who 
provides the schools, the laboratories, 
the subsidies, makes it possible for them 
to become so-called private practitioners. 
They need to be brought under fair, just, 
and reasonable regulation; and here is 
one place. 

I merely rise to commend the Senator 
from Louisiana that he has taken on just 
another phase of the general problem 
that he has been fighting for from the 
beginning, because this is hitched to the 
problem of monopoly. It is hitched also, 
may I say, to the problem of bringing a 
profession that needs to be brought un- 
der reasonable regulation to task. And 
the medical profession needs to be 
brought to task, in order to stop just 
the kind of exploiting that in his speech 
the Senator from Louisiana is demon- 
strating the medical profession is guilty 
of. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make the matter even clearer, 
suppose a man goes to a doctor and he 
says, “Now, here, I have an allergy.” 

The doctor says, Well, fine, I'll give 
you a prescription.” f 

So the doctor charges him perhaps 
around $5 for the visit, and he writes 
down the trade name, Chlor-Trimeton. 
If the patient has to take it for a long 
time, that is going to cost him $40 for a 
bottle of 1,000 4-milligram tablets. If 
he wrote down a somewhat more difficult 
name, chlorpheniramine, that would cost 
the patient $2 for the same number of 
tablets. 

If I do say it, that is how people get 
rich, selling people something worth 
$1.40 for $40. 

This bill is not directed to that prac- 
tice. All I say is that we are not going 
to pay for that racket under the medi- 
care program. Let these people call it 
whatever they want to; they can call 
it Chlor-Trimeton or chlorpheniramine 
or Ajax, I do not care; but it has got to 
be the kind of drug it is supposed to be, 
and they are going to sell it for $2, which 
would be the cost of $1.40 plus 60 cents 
profit. 

In fact, the Government can buy it for 
less than $1.40, because they buy it on 
competitive bids. 

This is a racket the big drug manu- 
facturers are trying to foist on the Gov- 
ernment. The small fellows are trying 
to compete. They are trying, with what 
little influence and money they have, to 
compete. They are trying to sell it for 
$1.40, while the other fellow is trying to 
get laws and government regulations to 
make us pay $40. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will agree 
that someone who is able to pronounce 
that generic name ought to have $19 
taken off the price, will he not? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The dif- 
ficulty is, even if some sweet old person 
can pronounce the name, once the doc- 
tor writes down Peritrate,“ these drug 
companies have been to the State legis- 
latures, and they have persuaded 44 of 
the States to pass laws to put the drug- 
gist in jail if the person can pronounce 
the name and ask for it by the generic 
name, and the druggist supplies it. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator 
mean to say that if a druggist had a 
stock of a drug under the generic name, 
and had a stock of the drug under the 
brand name, that if a patient gets a 
prescription from the doctor under the 
brand name, and goes to the drugstore, 
and the druggist says, “That is going to 
cost you $20,” and the patient says, 
“Well, I know the generic name, and 
that is a dollar; sell me the drug under 
the generic name,” that the druggist 
cannot do that under the law? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. These peo- 
ple have gone to 44 State legislatures— 
and let me say here in behalf of the 
legislators, I know how these things 
happen. I was once a minute clerk in 
a State legislature. Those people vote 
on bills half the time without knowing 
what they are talking about. Some of 
these things happen very fast. They 
say, “The clerk will open the ma- 
chine,”—there is a voting machine— 
they press a red button or a green but- 
ton, and boom, it is all over with, and 
nobody knows what he is voting on. I 
have seen a State legislature pass 100 
bills in a single day. 

The minute clerk would write down 
that the bill was read in full. This is 
the way it worked: the fellow picked up 
the bill, his voice droned on for 30 
seconds, and it was pronounced read in 
full, That is how those things get 
through. If State legislatures under- 
stood how these things are, they would 
not pass some of these bills. 

But bills have been passed by 44 State 
legislatures to make it against the law for 
that druggist to sell you this drug, Peri- 
trate, under the generic name, pentae- 
rythritol tetranitrate, when the doctor 
wrote Peritrate.“ 

Mr. NELSON. Do I understand the 
Senator to say that 44 States have stat- 
utes which prohibit a druggist from sell- 
ing to the patient the drug under the 
generic name, if the prescription he has 
from the doctor has it under the brand 
name? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
is exactly correct. Forty-four States 
have been persuaded to engage in that 
hoax. 

Mr. NELSON. Has any Senator ever 
entered the names of those States in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. No. How- 
ever, I shall be glad to obtain them and 
make them available to the Senator if 
he wants them. 

Mr. NELSON. I would imagine that 
most of the people, the legislatures, and 
the Governors of those 44 States had no 
notion of the effect of the statute which 
they passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What did 
Jesus say—‘Forgive them, Lord, for they 
know not what they do.” 
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He said that about the time they were 
nailing Him on the cross, if I recall my 
Scriptures correctly. 

That is a rather apt description of the 
manner in which the legislatures engage 
in the passage of some legislation. 

The State of Louisiana passed a meas- 
ure that we called the millionaire’s 
amendment. That amendment provided 
that the income tax could not exceed 
more than 25 percent. The State legis- 
lature agreed to that measure by a unan- 
imous vote and forced Congress to call 
a constitutional convention to limit the 
income tax to 25 percent. 

I wrote a letter to every State senator 
in every State legislature, explaining 
what an outrage such a law would be and 
how it would not benefit more than 1 
percent of the people. It would be an 
outrage and would be unfair to the rest 
of the people in the country. 

The next session of the legislature re- 
pealed that provision by a unanimous 
vote, the same way in which it had passed 
it before. That is about the manner in 
which someone goes about getting this 
kind of bill passed. The bill has been 
euchred through 44 legislatures to vic- 
timize the people of those States. 

I am trying to provide that when we 
spend the money on the medicare pro- 
gram, we should be sure that we do not 
fall into the trap set by the drug com- 
panies which spend a lot of money on 
lobbying to victimize the people of this 
country. 

Mr. NELSON. How would that work 
under the medicare program in the case 
of a beneficiary who receives a prescrip- 
tion for drugs? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator knows under the Constitution it is 
within the power of Congress to over- 
ride State laws. Our law prevails over 
theirs. Is the Senator a lawyer? 

Mr. NELSON. Not much of a lawyer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon is a law school profes- 
sor. He no doubt recalls that clause in 
the Constitution that provides that the 
laws of Congress are the supreme law of 
the land, so that our law prevails over 
State law. 

If we want to do so, we can prevail 
over the State laws in this field, particu- 
larly with regard to the medicare pro- 
gram passed by Congress. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is talking 
about the expenditure of Federal money. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. We do not have a States right 
problem involved here. This is Federal 
money that would be expended on a Fed- 
eral program. 

Mr. MORSE. Congress is supreme in 
regard to legislation that it wants to pass 
on any subject over which the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. I am a great States righter 
myself. I have heard very ridiculous 
arguments made here, but I have never 
heard any Senator rise on the floor and 
say that the State government has the 
right to administer a Federal program. 

This is a Federal program, and we have 
a right to do what we want with it. The 
Federal law is supreme over State law. 
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Mr. NELSON. I want to clarify this 
matter for myself. This would mean 
then that a beneficiary under the health 
insurance program would he able to go 
to the drugstore with a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion for a brand name drug and that the 
drugstore would give him that drug un- 
der the generic name. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is what 
it amounts to. If a person under the 
medicare program is provided with a 
prescription by the doctor for a drug, he 
would take that prescription to the drug- 
store. 

Suppose that the doctor writes Per- 
itrate. The druggist can say: “I can 
give you that drug. It will cost you $40. 
On the other hand, I have exactly the 
same product. It is pentaerythritol 
tetranitrate. And it will cost you less 
than $2 instead of almost $40. Which 
do you want? Do you want the $40 
product or the $2 product? It is all the 
same.” 

My dad used to say that people like 
to be fooled, and that if they like to do 
so, they have that privilege. He used 
to say that at one time he was a travel- 
ing salesman selling patent medicines. 
He had two patent medicines. One was 
high poplowrum and the other was low 
poplahighrum. They were both an ex- 
tract of poplar oil. The bottles were 
both the same size. One product sold 
for $1 and the other sold for 50 cents. 
The only difference was that the high 
poplowrum was made from the bark of 
the poplar skinned down the tree, and 
the other was made from the bark of the 
poplar skinned up the tree. 

If a person wanted to buy the high 
poplowrum, he could pay 50 cents for it, 
or he could buy the low popiahighrum 
and pay $1 for it. Both products were 
the extract of poplar oil and the bottles 
were the same size. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my full support to Senator Lone’s 
bill requiring the prescribing and dis- 
pensing of drugs by generic name when 
the Federal Government foots all or a 
portion of the bill. 

The major drug companies have en- 
joyed a singular immunity from the 
forces of competition. Their profits 
rank in the category of the fabulous. 
Even though inquiry into drug prices 
by the late Senator Kefauver had the re- 
sult of strengthening the regulatory 
powers of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration it seems to have had little effect 
upon the shocking profiteering that goes 
on in the drug industry. 

A few weeks ago when the Federal 
Trade Commission reported that the 
profits of the major drug companies 
ranked second to automobiles in size, it 
provided some interesting figures on in- 
dividual companies. For example, Smith 
Kline & French enjoyed in 1964 a 33-per- 
cent rate of return on its investment, 
after taxes. The report of the investiga- 
tion of the Kefauver committee showed 
that in 1958 it made 33.1 percent. There 
was practically no change. 

Other major profitmakers in 1964 
were American Home Products with a 
net return, after taxes, on investment of 
27.4 percent; Sterling Drug, with 21.2 
percent; Warner-Lambert, with 20.5 per- 
cent; Upjohn with 17 percent. Some of 
the major drug companies did even bet- 
ter in 1964 than they did in 1958. Lilly 
upped its profit rate, after taxes, from 
13.2 percent in 1958 to 15.9 percent in 
1964; Abbott went from 14.6 percent to 
15.4 percent. When it is considered that 
the national average for the 500 largest 
manufacturing companies in the country 
is about 10 percent, this record is par- 
ticularly surprising. 

And what will it be unless this generic 
bill is passed by the Congress? In the 
past the major hospitals throughout the 
country—in the interests of economy— 
have purchased generically on a com- 
petitive bidding basis. With the Fed- 
eral Government footing the bill under 
medicare, they no longer will have as 
direct an interest in keeping down hos- 
pital drug costs. The result will be that 
high-priced brand names will be expand- 
ed in the filling of doctors’ prescriptions. 

Officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have stated that the quality 
of drugs sold under generic name are 
comparable to the highly advertised 
brand names sold at high prices. For 
years these generic drugs have been used 
in the country’s leading hospitals. They 
are purchased by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Defense Supply Agency— 
both agencies of the Federal Government 
and substantial buyers and testers of 
drugs. Leading physicians of the coun- 
try recommend them to their patients, 
and they are stocked by the most repu- 
table and responsible pharmacists. 

Unless this generic bill is passed by 
the Congress, the costs of medicare to 
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the Federal Government will be sub- 
stantially increased. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the previous 
order, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 14, 1966, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 13, 1966: 
In THE Coast GUARD 
Rear Adm. Paul E. Trimble, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be Assistant Commandant of the 


U.S. Coast Guard with the rank of vice 
admiral. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 13, 1966: 
The nomination sent to the Senate on 


June 15, 1966, of Donald J. Willis to be post- 
master at Minerva, in the State of Ohio. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 13, 1966: 


AGENCY FoR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


William S. Gaud, of Connecticut, to be 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

The following-named persons to the posi- 
tlon indicated: 

Dr. Walter Adams, of Michigan, to be mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural Affairs 
for term expiring May 11, 1969, and until his 
successor is appointed and has qualified. 

Dr. Joseph R, Smiley, of Colorado, to be 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs for term expiring May 11, 1969, and 
until his successor is appointed and has 
qualified. 

Dr. Pauline Tompkins, of Maline, to be 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs for term expiring May 11, 1969, and 
until her successor is appointed and has 
qualified. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


First Anniversary of Convening of 
Congress of Micronesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. N. NEIMAN CRALEY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 
Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to congratulate the people of Micro- 
nesia on the first anniversary of the con- 


vening of their first territorywide Con- 
gress. 

A year ago Congressman Rocers C. B. 
Morton and I observed and participated 
in the formal opening of that Congress 
for the people of the Marianas, Caroline, 
and Marshall Islands, islands which the 
United States has administered as a 
trust territory for the United Nations as 
a result of World War II. 

On July 12, 1965, I had the honor and 
privilege to address the first Micronesian 
Congress in the territorial headquarters 
at Saipan. I was there to represent Con- 
gressman WAYNE N. ASPINALL, chairman 


of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I am a member. 

Spread over 3 million square miles of 
the Western Pacific Ocean, the 2,141 
islands with a population of some 90,000 
people, are known to Americans for the 
battles fought there in World War II 
and as the testing grounds for the Atomic 
Energy Commission after the war. 

As the islands’ administrator the 
United States has worked for the politi- 
cal, economic and social progress of the 
people, fostering schools, teachers, im- 
munization and hospital programis. The 
first Micronesian Congress is a symbol 
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of the progress that has been made—a 
significant step in the development of 
self-government for these people. A vital 
tradition of American democracy has 
been entrusted to the Micronesians who 
occupy a strategic position in the Pacific 
area. They are anxious to prove them- 
selves capable of such political maturity 
and I wish them well in this endeavor. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the right 
of self-determination and independence 
for all peoples is a principle firmly en- 
graved in the American character; and it 
is in pursuit of these principles that the 
United States has guided her actions. 
Yet to more than 25 nations in the mod- 
ern world, these principles of freedom 
and justice mean only memories and 
hope. These are the captive nations of 
Eastern Europe, Asia, and the Caribbean. 

It is in sympathy with the unfulfilled 
aspirations of these gallant people that 
the President recently designated the 
week beginning July 17, 1966, as Captive 
Nations Week. The eighth annual re- 
sponse to a unanimous resolution of the 
86th Congress, Captive Nations Week is 
dedicated to the exhibition of U.S. de- 
termination that the status quo of Com- 
munist domination should not be recog- 
nized as a permanent situation. It is 
appropriately centered on those nations 
now engulfed by communism. By 
Strengthening the weapons of truth and 
fact throughout the United States, the 
ceremonies and activities of Captive Na- 
tions Week will thus contribute to overall 
American support of the gallant cause of 
freedom. 

Many have recently pointed out the so- 
called process of “liberalization” that 
seems to be taking place in a number of 
Communist satellites; and being a realis- 
tic observer of world politics, one must 
be aware of certain movements in this 
direction. 

However, though he may see some 
brief hints of progress, an astute observer 
will, beyond doubt, recognize that these 
people are not free, nor are they even 
close to true possession of the freedom 
with which we of this country are blessed. 
Witness the Berlin wall; witness the re- 
cent rise of religious tension in Poland; 
witness numerous other instances of to- 
talitarian suppression of ideas and ac- 
tion. Communist oppression has sought, 
without success, to destroy the existence 
of national identity in these nations; 
and the all too gradual improvements 
have brought virtually no change in the 
actual status of persona] liberty and na- 
tional independence. 

Therefore, in observing Captive Na- 
tions Week, we must recognize the plight 
of these people and pledge our support 
in their aspiration and struggle. Rec- 
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ognizing their undying spirit, we should 
extend our sympathy at all times and 
our aid to the people where it may be 
practicable in order to negate the unjust 
denial of their inalienable rights. 

President Johnson, in his proclama- 
tion of July 8, 1966, has invited the peo- 
ple of the United-States of America to 
observe Captive Nations Week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities and 
has urged them “to give renewed devo- 
tion to the just aspirations of all peo- 
ple for national independence and hu- 
man liberty.” In addition, it should be 
our duty and responsibility to put forth 
every effort enabling the family of cap- 
tive nations to receive the opportunity 
to reenter the family of free nations; they 
should not be thwarted by lack of support 
and encouragement in their quest for re- 
newed membership in this privileged 
group. 

And, of course, Mr. Speaker, this goes 
for the people of Russia as well, for those 
enslaved by communism in the Soviet 
Union will someday be freemen as they 
attain their inalienable rights. 


Washington National Airport and the FAA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\ Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions in the past month, I have 
brought to the attention of the House, 
and to the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
serious problems confronting the travel- 
ing public at Washington National Air- 
port. 

I have pointed out in my statements to 
the House, the tremendous increase in 
traffic at Washington National and the 
physica: impossibility to accommodate 
the number of flights in and out of this 
airport. I have also suggested that 
stricter regulations by FAA be initiated 
and that other airports, particularly 
Dulles, be utilized for long-haul flights. 

I was therefore pleased to note that the 
FAA, on July 1, 1966, announced the 
adoption of a new policy effective Au- 
gust 7, 1966, which should greatly im- 
prove conditions at Washington National. 

Under the new regulations, it is an- 
ticipated that long-haul flights will be 
drastically curtailed at Washington Na- 
tional, that the number of scheduled 
air taxi and general aviation flights will 
be equitably controlled along with com- 
mercial air carrier flights to secure 
maximum safety and prompt scheduling 
at Washington National. 

While the changes suggested may not 
correct all of the problems, I believe this 
is a step in the right direction, and I 
commend the FAA administration and 
its Administrator, Gen. William F. Mc- 
Kee for this effort to improve service 
and to end congestion at Washington 
National Airport. 

I anticipate that various organizations 
will be critical of this effort, but in my 
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judgment it will make flying safer and 
certainly more comfortable and reliable 
for the traveling public. 

I do believe, however, that the FAA 
should continue its efforts toward the 
solution of this and other problems con- 
fronting aviation in the Washington 
area. Certainly Bolling Field and other 
airports in this general area should be 
examined and, if possible, utilized to 
make the city of Washington conven- 
iently accessible to general aviation traf- 
fic as well as scheduled commercial 
flights. 

For some time many have been urging 
the utilization of the Bolling-Anacostia 
facility for nonscheduled air traffic. It 
makes good sense to me, and I hope along 
with the regulations recently announced, 
further study and early action will result 
in even better service and safer air trans- 
portation for the citizens of this country. 


Malawi: Independence Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6, while this body was in recess, the na- 
tion of Malawi observed the second anni- 
versary of its independence and pro- 
claimed itself a republic within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. It is with extreme 
pleasure that I take this opportunity to 
extend warmest greetings to His Excel- 
lency Kamuzu Banda, first President of 
the Republic of Malawi; to His Excel- 
lency Vincent H. B. Gondwe, Malawi's 
Ambassador to the United States; and 
to all the people of Malawi. 

Malawi, formerly known as Nyasaland, 
was years ago an important base of oper- 
ations for the slave trade. The territory 
was relatively unknown until men such 
as the explorer-missionary David Living- 
stone ventured there in the latter half 
of the 19th century. Livingstone was a 
foe of the slave trade and his explora- 
tions led to the establishment of mis- 
sions by the Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church of Scotland in 1874-75 to 
carry on his work. In 1878, the African 
Lakes Co. was formed by Scottish busi- 
nessmen to supply the missions and to 
combat slave trading through the estab- 
lishment of commercial alternatives. 

The task of eliminating the remaining 
slave trading groups fell to the British 
Government, which annexed the terri- 
tory in 1891. The British Protectorate 
of Nyasaland continued until 1953, when 
it was joined with Southern Rhodesia 
and Northern Rhodesia in the Central 
African Federation. However, Nyasa- 
land preferred an independent future 
and the Federation dissolved. 

A smooth transition from colonial rule 
to responsible African government con- 
tinued, and Nyasaland became an inde- 
pendent member of the British Com- 
monwealth on July 6, 1964. 
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Rich in natural splendor, Malawi has 
been described as one of the most beauti- 
ful countries in Africa. Her striking 
mountain scenery and Lake Nyasa, third 
largest in all of Africa, make Malawi a 
highly attractive country for the develop- 
ment of tourism. 

Malawi's agriculturally based economy 
is similar to those of many of the newly 
independent African States. She de- 
pends upon agriculture for the main 
source of her export earnings. The 
country is endowed with good land and 
imaginative management has resulted in 
increased production. A major effort in 
this direction is the young pioneer pro- 
gram which teaches young Malawians 
new agricultural methods. Other proj- 
ects are a $1 million sugar factory, a 
textile mill, housing construction, and 
a transistor radio plant. A $9 million 
hydroelectric facility will provide enough 
power for any planned expansion 
through 1975. 

I am sure that you will agree with me 
that the above facts indicate that Malawi 
is using its independence with skill and 
imagination. There are problems to be 
overcome, it is true, but the courage and 
determination demonstrated by the peo- 
ple of Malawi can lead one to conclude 
that they will overcome. I congratulate 
them on a job well done and urge them 
to continue in the tradition of unselfish- 
ness and achievement as the Republic of 
Malawi marches forward under a banner 
of cooperation and progress. 


Congressman Grover Reports on New 
York Congressional District Opinion 
Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the results of my 
annual questionnaire. 

This year’s poll was prepared and 
analyzed by the political science students 
of C. W. Post College under the direction 
of Dean Alvin C. W. Bahnsen to whom 
8 my thanks for a difficult job well 

one. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
[In percent] 


1. Should the United States withdraw 
from Santo Domingo? 


2. In Viet Nam, which of the following 
courses do you favor? 

(a) Intensify U.S. Military action toward 
ending the war quickly; 


(b) Increase military aid without Ameri- 
can troops; or 
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(c) Negotiate best possible peace terms 
and withdraw? 


3. If the U.N. were to negotiate a compro- 
mise settlement in Viet Nam, would you fa- 
vor United States’ acceptance? 


4. Should the United States seek an exten- 
sion of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty by the 
inclusion of Red China in negotiations? 


5. Do you favor our present policy of ad- 
mitting Cuban refugees? 


ORs cane eae SSAA nein ae aan 46.4 
—: — 44. 1 
Nope nen 7. 9 
NM WWW W A— a 1. 6 


6. Do you favor distributing foreign aid 


through the United Nations? 

SOB a tae Sass ANE NI I LEES I N 22.2 
bs (ENE V OE E 7 72.4 
e...... 3.8 
9% . ͤ K 1.6 


7. Should foreign economic aid be con- 
tinued and increased providing conditions 
are placed upon its use? 


Oa a ted ate a 51.5 
so i a aps ee a cles ba alain pcan ea 42.3 
INO Opinion = saaneen 3.8 
No anil AAA 2.4 


8. Should organized groups be allowed to 
demonstrate for or against Government poli- 


cies? 

. enn sahabeameee 66.1 
NOS ois Ä?:—;!r 28.6 
INO iner ih ieee 3.3 
No KEWER anaana — 2.0 


9. Should the Federal Government remove 
all passport restrictions for citizen travel 
abroad? 


pa EENE AAA a 27.3 
Da SN ͤ ͤ— — 66. 9 
No opinion „%“ 5. 5 
«———T——V—————— ane 3 
BUDGET AND TAXES 
[In percent] 


10. Do you feel it is possible for the Fed- 
eral Government to continue to spend large 
sums for: 

(a) military uses? 


( AAA 63. 3 
— ̃ ͤ— ——— each oetmneel 26. 3 
nr - 4.0 
INO BOS WOR. ——V———T—— eee 6.4 
(b) space experimentation? 
rere 
NO Sia ie ices T age a i el 
TTT tate jum 
NG ADEWE a cnc nena conanee enna sou 


(c) social improvements (housing, wel- 
fare, health) ? 


See Se ROA 44.8 
Ds, E PTa AAAS EA slp ER EEO ERIE ope Rey Spey TS EI 3 47.0 
No opinions . 8 3.5 
NA O ê ——— E 4. 7 


11. Do you favor the increases in federal 
excise taxes as recommended by the Presi- 
dent? 


OE Sinden —ͤ—é—ͤ— eee 30.4 
so r ͤ AKA EEE E 60.2 
rn ee oe eee 7.3 
. — 7d— p 2. 1 


12. Do you favor the President's recom- 
mendations to increase the withholding tax 
on income? 


— er Ok EY ee ee 34.1 
SL OE ee 60.5 
— A 4. 1 
Z ee a 1. 3 
13. Do you favor a national lottery? 
P er 73.1 
J ee eee 21.6 
i eee 4.5 
La oe A ee SRR CS 8 


LABOR AND BUSINESS 
[In percent], 
14. Do you favor placing greater federal 


restrictions on organized labor in public 
service and utility strikes? 


15. Should labor disputes involving com- 
panies with national interests be mediated 
by the Federal Government? 


2 ee ee S 72.2 
772777 CEA 23.0 
MOOD EES SEES Fi CO 3.5 
JO RIEU AE „ 1.3 


16. Do you favor a major review of orga- 
nized labor as it affects our present society, 
toward the end of establishing a new Labor 
Relations Act? 


(a) Should federal legislation be passed to 
eliminate so-called right-to-work laws? 


S Nat es B EAAS 25.1 
ff ⁊ðͤ . 58.9 
TT 12. 2 
UO SS 3.8 


wage? 


18. Do you favor the establishment of fed- 


eral standards for business ethics? 

aO EE e E A RI ge 52.8 
— — 87.5 
No opinion. — 7. 8 
TW 2. 4 


19. Do you favor more strict Federal Gov- 
ernment regulations of T.V. and radio adver- 
tising? ` 


Pf.... eee 55. 5 
7 ee 39.0 
A 4. 6 
. . ̃ͤ 9 
SPACE 
[In percent] 


20. Should the United States seek an in- 
ternational agreement on the use of space 
for military purposes? 


COs token E radia LS E o E 63.7 
NOs A OST AAA S ER AN AN SES AT 26.5 
NOOP aasa 8.0 
WTT—TT—T—T—T—T————— 1.8 


21. Do you believe that our crash pri 
to land a man on the moon is worth the cost 
of it? 


No opinion 
No answer 
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POVERTY 
[In percent] 
22. Do you think the President’s anti-pov- 
erty program: 


(a) should be manne? 


23. Should the anti-poverty program be 
supervised and directed by: 
(a) the Federal Government? 


ompr 


vanno 


urnor 


24. Should anti-poverty spending by the 
Federal Government be increased? 


(a) Do you favor Federal rent subsidies 
to individuals? 


SUBURBAN RENEWAL AND TRANSPORTATION 
[In percent] 


25. Do you favor Federal Government fi- 
nancial support of the Urban Renewal Pro- 
? 


26. Should federal funds be used to meet 
mass transportation problems: 


(a) through loans? 


(c) not at all? 


So a en l . ——0.vẽ 15.9 


No answer SND Ua „..... 43. 3 
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27. Should the Federal Government sub- 
sidize the building of inter-state bridges 
across Long Island Sound? 


No opinion 
TTT 


FEDERAL POWERS 
[In percent] 
28. Should there be a Constitutional 


Amendment limiting the powers of the Pres- 
ident in: 


(a) domestic affairs? 


No opinion 
( N 


29. In view of the increased political power 
being exercised by the Supreme Court, would 
you favor constitutional changes limiting the 
term of office for these justices? 


No opinion. 
Wan ͥ]àu³ 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
[In percent] 


30. Do you favor federal aid to private and 
parochial schools: 


(a) for school construction? 


(b) for textbooks and teaching materials? 


8 . — . . 
TTT SN PERE ere E 57.7 
No opition.._ a a 


care program? 


r etnies aie ies eee 57.0 
— sa ne ey Ps arc 36.0 
0 — ener cee eee 6.1 
WO nnn Sellen -9 
REAPPORTIONMENT 
[In percent] 


32. Do you believe that the apportionment 
of State Legislatures should be determined 
by: 


(a) the Federal Government? 
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(b) State Governments? 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey to the U.S. Jaycees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant and illuminating 
speeches of the entire year was made 
in Detroit on June 29 by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Speaking be- 
fore 10,000 members of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce at their national con- 
vention at Cobo Hall, Vice President 
HUMPHREY emphasized, in striking man- 
ner, the thirst for individual freedom 
and opportunity which is surging 
throughout the world, the American pas- 
sion for creativity and individualism 
which has helped write our Nation’s 
success story, and the positive impact of 
American business activity overseas. 

Because of the congressional recess, 
my colleagues may have missed this mar- 
velous restatement of what America is all 
about, as well as the attendant report 
on the situation in Asia. Therefore, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I place 
the Vice President's speech in the 
RECORD: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY BEFORE THE U.S. JAYCEES, DETROIT, 
MicH., JUNE 29, 1966 
Eighteen years ago, a brilliant English au- 

thor named Eric Blair unleashed a nightmare 

vision of life in the future. 

Blair foresaw endless wars among three 
great super-powers. Every aspect of life 
would be totally controlled and man would 
be reduced to a robot-like existence—direct- 
ed in his behavior and thought-processes by 
an all-seeing tyrannical government. 

Blair’s book was a warning to mankind: 
Unless the course of history changed, man 
would be doomed by what he had created. 

And unless man himself changed, he was 
destined to lose every trace of personal free- 
dom and every trace of his individuality. 

If this book sounds familiar, it should. 

Eric Blair wrote under the pen name of 
George Orwell. And his book was 1984. 

We are now halfway to the year 1984—half- 
way to Orwell’s perpetual bad dream where 
apathy, cruelty, and ignorance were not only 
dominant characteristics of life, but the aims 
of the state itself. 

In 1948, when Orwell wrote his novel, the 
reign of Josef Stalin had sealed off all of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe in a bleak 
and brutal police state, where all movements 
were controlled, all individuality 8 
all thoughts suspected. Stalin himself 
sonified Orwells fictional dictator, Big 
Brother. 

The world knew, in Churchill’s words, 
“that it is only America’s possession of the 
atomic bomb that has kept bombs from 
falling on London again.” 
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Today, 18 years later, no responsible gov- 
ernment in the world believes that war be- 
tween East and West is either imminent or 
inevitable. 

During the past 10 years alone more than 
60 new countries have been born—nations 
which previously had not existed, except as 
colonial enclaves, or as tribes or protec- 
torates. 

But none has turned to communism. 

Nor have the voters of any nation yet 
freely elected a communist regime to power. 
Even in Eastern Europe, monolithic control 
has gradually eased in favor of a system of 
national regimes—each increasingly follow- 
ing its own course. 

Indeed, self-determination and national 
independence have domiated the post-war 
period. 

The last 18 years have brought us many 
troubles, but they should nevertheless give 
us hope that totalitarian regimentation is 
not the wave of the future. 

Our time is not ruled by political dogma. 
The great moving force in the world today 
is humanity’s restless craving for free- 
dom for opportunity ...for a fuller 
share of the blessing of life . . . above all, 
for a chance for individual expression and 
fulfillment—in short, for the very things 
which lie at the heart of our own American 
Revolution. 

It is, in fact, the precepts of the American 
Revolution—not those of Marxism—to which 
the bypassed people of the world are today 
Stirring. 

The marching feet in the world today are 
those of people seeking freedom. 

Millions of people in the world—yes, in our 
own country—are restlessly seeking the same 
freedom and well-being that you and I en- 
joy. 

It has been said that foreign policy is 
really domestic policy with its hat on. In 
& sense, this is true. 

We know that rich nations cannot be se- 
cure amid the overwhelming misery of the 
poor nations. 

We have learned, too, that no prosperous 
American neighborhood can really be secure 
amid other neighborhoods filled with poverty 
and pent-up anger. 

We have learned that no business can 
operate at maximum efficiency until those 
who are unemployed find work . that no 
city can provide the best in life until the 
worst of its slums come open to the light 
and that our own children cannot 
achieve the fullness of the future until the 
children of others can share in it. 

Some say we seek to create in America 
a welfare state. I think this reflects a deep 
misunderstanding on the part of those who 
say it. What we seek to create is a state of 
opportunity. 

We seek to increase the opportunity of 
the individual to achieve his full potential, 
unhampered by ignorance, poverty and dis- 
crimination. We seek to make it possible 
for the individual to identify and satisfy 
his own aspirations. 

We seek not to paralyze initiative, but to 
revive it; not to build up the opportunity 
of those below at the expense of those 
above—but to broaden the horizons of both; 
not to dictate the terms of help, but to 
allow each community to find its own an- 
swers in its own way. 

That is what our national investments in 
education, in health, in the war against pov- 
erty are all about. They are investments in 
self-help, in personal initiative, in oppor- 
tunity. 

All the new laws which go under the Great 
Society label were written to encourage and 
insure the full participation and partner- 
ship of state and local governments, private 
organizations and individual citizens. 

And I hope that many of you will read 
those laws, examine them, understand them, 
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and use them to help your own communi- 
ties. 

All of us know that the most effective ac- 
tion is action at the grassroots level—and 
that is where we all want it to come. 

No, we are not avoiding Orwellian misery 
by constructing a welfare utopia that would 
diminish human choice and incentive. In- 
stead, we seek a course that provides growth, 
purpose and direction to all who are willing 
to grasp the chance to use their talent and 
energy. 

Our system does not guarantee individual 
success. But it can—and does—provide the 
climate and opportunity for the individual 
to be himself and to go as far as his abilities 
allow. 

Yet, I think it would be inaccurate to say 
that there are no challenges—in the Orwel- 
lian sense—to our freedom or to our in- 
dividuality in America today. 

And, as young men who are also business- 
men, your responsibility in meeting these 
challenges is great. 

For you are leaders. You are successful. 
And your stake in our American success is 
great. 

The great challenge which faces us 
is to assure that, in our society of bigness, 
we do not strangle the voice of creativity ... 
that the rules of the game do not come to 
overshadow its purpose. that the grand 
orchestration of society leaves ample room 
for the man who marches to the music of 
another drummer. 

It is the businessman who, of all citizens, 
most clearly knows what many others but 
dimly see: That much of our American prog- 
ress has been the product of the individual 
who had an idea; pursued it; fashioned it; 
tenaciously clung to it against all odds; and 
then produced it, sold it, and profited from 
it 


It is the businessman who knows that a 
society which turns away from the man who 
has the courage to speak the unpopular, the 
unfashionable, the new and the untried— 
that society is dissipating one of its greatest 
potential sources of strength. 

It is an unpleasant fact that many of our 
most talented young people are not choosing 
business careers because they feel business 
leaves no room for individual expression or 
higher goals. 

The word must reach our young people 
that business is a place both for individual 
accomplishment and for public service. 

Our national growth ... our ability to 
carry our responsibilities at home and in 
the world—these things depend on the crea- 
tive and dynamic force of private initiative 
in our economic system. 

It is part of your responsibility, as busi- 
nessmen, to get this story across. 

Young Americans must know that indi- 
viduality and initiative are a part of the 
daily environment of business . . that new 
ideas are greeted with enthusiasm .. . and 
that business is not just profit and loss, 
but also the business of the community and 
of responsible citizenship. 

Our young people must know that busi- 
ness is a place “where the action is” and 
that it is action which benefits people and 
which has a place for idealism. 

The story of American business is the 
greatest story ever told. 

I work each day with Plans for Progress, 
an organization of private businessmen 
which have helped tear down barriers of 
domination in America, which is helping 
provide new opportunity to hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens. 

I work each day with businessmen who seek 
to keep young Americans in school, and on 
the path to responsible citizenship, through 
summer jobs. Last year they helped pro- 
vide one million jobs to young people who 
otherwise would have been without them. 
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American businessmen are leaders in our 
efforts today to make our cities livable . . . 
to preserve the natural beauty and resources 
of our country. . to bring education of 
quality to every American child .. . to make 
the arts, culture and recreation an every 
day part of American life. 

American businessmen are at work on be- 
half of clean and honest government. They 
are at work on behalf of charity and phi- 
lanthropy. 

And the wages and benefits they extend 
voluntarily to those in their employe are 
better than those extended by many gov- 
ernments known for their welfare programs. 

American business has been the advanced 
guard, too, in many countries, of enlightened 
social, economic and political policy. 

The present change in Western policy to- 
ward Eastern Europe—a charge which is 
helping to hasten the movement toward in- 
dependent policies there—has been aided in 
no small part by the economic bridge-bulld- 
ing of American and Western European 
businessmen. Businessmen, with confidence 
in their economic system, have moved ahead 
on their own initiative to open Eastern Eu- 
rope to ideas, to trade, to the winds of 
change. And all of us are the better for 
it. 

It is a fact, too, that American private 
investment in the developing countries has, 
in many cases, triggered changes which have 
not only brought economic development, but 
political stability and social development as 
well. In many places, American private 
investment is making possible, for the 
first time, large-scale development of hous- 
ing. the building of rural schools, roads 
and hospitals . . construction of fertilizer 
plants—the things which not only develop 
an economy, but also give immediate and 
concrete evidence that democratic govern- 
ment can meet the needs and aspirations of 
simple, ordinary people. 

The so-called Adela group—a consortium 
of American and European businessmen—is 
today taking equity shares in much-needed 
Latin American enterprise which could not 
otherwise find the capital to get off the 
ground. 

In Latin America and in other parts of 
the world, hundreds of private American in- 
vestors are today providing capital—to places 
starved for capital—for economic and so- 
cial projects. And I might add that your 
government backs them up with guarantees. 

And there is the personal commitment, 
too, of American businessmen who know that 
the labors of one man can make a dif- 
ference. 

There are the efforts of American small 
businessmen in Tunisia, teaching their 
counterparts there how to sell a better prod- 
uct, provide a better service, make a profit. 

There are the efforts of the men and women 
of the International Executive Service 
Corps—retired American business execu- 
tives—who are giving several months out of 
their lives to help enterprises get started in 
Latin America and in Southeast Asia. 

All these things not only strengthen na- 
tions desperately in need of help .. they 
strengthen the fabric of freedom. They show 
that there does not have to be a big brother 
to get things done. They show that free 
men, working together, can do far more than 
any totalitarian system giving orders. 

Your own Project ACTT train and the 
Jaycees International Movement exemplify 
the spirit with which business has met the 
opportunities of international service. 

And all of us are in debt to men who have, 
at personal sacrifice, left the world of busi- 
ness to enter the public service at local, state 
and national level. 

American businessmen are indeed where 
the action is. And, for the good of men 
everywhere I hope they will remain there. 
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It is part of the good news of the day that 
our free economic system—and the people 
who make it work—is not only providing 
profits, it is providing life and hope to the 
family of man. 

Now, finally, it is my responsibility as your 
Vice President to give you a report, as of 
today, about where we stand in Asia and 
in Vietnam. 

I say Asia and Vietnam, because we cannot 
see Vietnam as a vacuum, unconnected to its 
neighbors or the rest of the world. 

When I returned from Asia and the Pacific 
earlier this year, I reported to the American 
people that I believed we had reason for 
measured optimism. I believe that this is 
more true today than it was then. 

Last week, nine nations of Asia formed a 
new organization to be known as the Asian 
and Pacific Council. This organization was 
formed to strengthen these nations cooper- 
ation and peaceful development, but also— 
as the final communique put it To preserve 
their integrity and sovereignty in the face 
of external aggression.” 

This fs but one of the things that can give 
us reason for encouragement. 

Faced with communist pressure, the inde- 
pendent noncommunist states in Asia are 
working together to strengthen themselves 
and to inoculate themselves against ag- 
gression. Old quarrels and disagreements 
are being pushed aside and the nations of 
Asia and the Pacific are banding together— 
and among those banding together are na- 
tions which have traditionally taken go-it- 
alone positions. 

Communist China still looms as a power- 
ful force in Asia. But today Communist 
China is being torn by power struggle—a 
struggle with other communist nations, a 
struggle, too, from within. At the same time, 
her neighbors are achieving a unity of pur- 
pose and action that was missing before. 

For, as the President of Singapore made 
clear a few days ago to the people of Europe— 
all the independent nations of Asia feel the 
pressure from the North—all of them feel 
they have a stake in what is happening in 
Vietnam. 

On my Asian mission, I talked with no na- 
tional leader who felt otherwise. 

What of the immediate struggle in Viet- 
nam, 

That struggle is being waged on four 


fronts—the economic front .. the political 
front .. the diplomatic front. . and the 
military front. 


On each of these fronts we are gaining. 
And our efforts on these fronts are increas- 
ingly being coordinated, in proper balance. 

On the economic front, the Vietnamese 
government, with our help, is taking the 
hard steps and decisions necessary not only 
to carry forward a program of economic de- 
velopment, but to defeat infiation—which 
can destroy economic progress. 

The devaluation announced June 19 has 
not resulted in any sharp increase in prices. 
The price of retail items, including the criti- 
cal price of rice, has steadied off. The prices 
of fish, chicken, charcoal and firewood—all 
critical to the economy—have fallen. Im- 
port prices are steady. 

In the meantime, the hard day-to-day 
work of building a strong economy—the hard 
work that never makes the daily headlines— 
goes on in the Vietnamese cities and coun- 
tryside. 

Land is being redistributed. Wells are 
being dug. Schools are being built. Agri- 
cultural production steadily increases. Hos- 
pitals and roads are being completed. 

These things are not dramatic. But every 
day the Vietnamese economy—and the life 
of the Vietnamese citizen—becomes a little 
better than it was the day before, despite cal- 
culated communist disruption and terror. 

On the political front, work goes forward 
toward election this September for a con- 
stituent assembly. Representatives of all 
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South Vietnamese political groups have been 
meeting to prepare the way for democratic 
government. 

This is a nation which has undergone cen- 
turies of foreign rule and oppression, This is 
a nation with no comfortable, built-in re- 
publican and democratic parties. This is a 
nation trying to create stable, representative 
government in the midst of war and disorder. 
This is a nation with dozens of political, eth- 
nie and religious groups—all seeking their 
own place in the future. 

If this process should bring conflict and 
confusion, it should not surprise us. 

The important fact is that the Vietnamese 
people are finding their way toward nation- 
hood, and that they are doing it their own 
way and not under the direction of any com- 
munist commissar. 

I think there is another thing to remem- 
ber—in all the political ferment in South 
Vietnam there has been no call for a com- 
munist government. 

The people of South Vietnam know the 
communists for what they are. And they 
know the so-called national liberation front 
for what it is—a front, for Ho Chi Minh and 
a communist takeover. 

As on the economic front, the progress is 
slow and sometimes unnoticeable. But it is 
there, day-by-day. The time is near when 
the people of South Vietnam will show their 
commitment to democracy with their ballots. 
Many of them will be threatened with vio- 
lence and even death, but they will vote. 
And I predict that the percentage of South 
Vietnamese who will vote—in face of these 
threats—will exceed the percentages in many 
of our American towns and cities. 

On the diplomatic front, we continue our 
search for a just and peaceful solution to 
the conflict. 

In these past weeks, we have repeated our 
message again and again—through diplo- 
matic channels, through third parties, 
through public statement, through private 
and official sources—our willingness to come 
to the conference table to bring the violence 
to an end. 

Although we have met with nothing but 
rebuff, we shall continue these efforts. And 
we shall maintain our offer to aid in the 
peaceful development of North as well as 
South Vietnam if only Hanoi will leave her 
neighbors alone. 

At the same time, we have reaffirmed 
throughout Asia and the Pacific, our commit- 
ment to the security and economic growth of 
that part of the world. And we have re- 
affirmed our commitment to stand and see it 
through in Vietnam. 

I believe that the depth of our commit- 
ment has been one of the major factors in 
the development of the regional cooperation 
and spirit of common cause we now see in 
Asia and the Pacific. 

The purpose of our diplomacy has been, 
and will remain, the end of the fighting... 
the establishment of conditions under which 
the people of South Vietnam can freely 
choose their own future .. and the gather- 
ing together of the resources of all nations to 
make life better for the by-passed millions 
who have waited for centuries in Asian vil- 
lage streets. 

On the military front, we are gaining, too, 
each day. 

The American troops in Vietnam are the 
finest men who have ever worn this nation’s 
uniform. They are superbly led. They are 
superbly trained. They are superbly 
equipped. And their performance has been 
superb. 

With our allies, they have inflicted in these 
past weeks a series of defeats on both Guer- 
rilla and regular North Vietnamese units. 

They have done nothing less than this— 
they have caused our adversary to re-examine 
all his old assumptions about “wars of na- 
tional liberation.” 
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The jungle or cave is no longer his sure 
refuge. His movement can no longer remain 
undetected. His supply can be cut off. The 
attacks he begins at great numerical advan- 
tage can become, in a matter of minutes, a 
disastrous defeat as he faces unexpected re- 
inforcements and firepower. He can no 
longer choose his own time and place to fight. 

And, perhaps most important, he can no 
longer count on the discipline of his own 
troops. 

In the last six months of 1965, more than 
8,000 communist defectors left his ranks. In 
the first five months of this year, he has lost 
more than 11,000 defectors—and more and 
more of them have been squad and platoon 
leaders and officers. 

Today there must be some hard thinking 
taking place in Hanoi. 

Today Ho Chi Minh is in Peking. Other 
Officials of his government are in Moscow. 

I think it must be clear to Hanoi that what 
President Johnson said more than a year ago 
remains true today. 

“We will not be defeated. 

“We will not grow tired. 

“We will not withdraw, either openly or 
under the cloak of a meaningless agree- 
ment...” 

Our adversary must know that time is not 
on his side. 

He must know that we will not sacrifice 
small nations for the sake of our own com- 
fort. 

He must Know that we—and those who 
stand with us—count freedom no less sacred 
elsewhere than we do at home. 

He must know, above all, that the Ameri- 
can people have the resources, the vision, the 
courage, and the endurance to see it through 
for what we believe in. 

Finally, may I say this. 

The Alien fields of Vietnam will not be our 
final testing place between now and the year 
1984. 

There will be other tests . . there will be 
other challenges on man’s path toward a fu- 
ture of his own making. 

Let us recognize, today, that the future 
lies in large part on our own American door- 
step. 

For our American wealth and power—our 
power to shape the course of events for 
good—is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. 

More than any other people on earth, the 
American people have the means today to 
determine what kind of world it will be in 
1984. 

It is our opportunity—and our responsi- 
bility—to do whatever is within our power 
to see that 1984 does not bring stifling con- 
formity and slavery. It must be our mission 
to see that 1984 will be a time when human 
freedom and human dignity may come to 
shining reality. 


Honorary Degree for Bill Springer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Lincoln Col- 
lege in Illinois on Sunday, June 12, con- 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on our good friend and colleague, 
BILL SPRINGER. This was the second 
time that the gentleman from Illinois 
has been so honored by an institution of 
higher learning in his district. In 1953 
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he received an honorary degree from 
Milliken University in Decatur. 

This time he really had to work for his 
degree. Lincoln College assigned him no 
easy task. It called on Congressman 
SPRINGER to deliver the commencement 
address, on the college’s 101st anniver- 
sary, as a substitute for the Senate mi- 
nority leader, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRK- 
SEN, one of the great orators of our time. 
Senator Dirksen’s recent hip injury 
forced him to cancel his scheduled com- 
mencement address at Lincoln College. 

Congressman SPRINGER handled this 
difficult assignment with the same good- 
humored deftness we are accustomed to 
seeing him display as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. His 
speech at Lincoln College shows wit and 
erudition. I include it here so that all 
of my colleagues can read and enjoy it: 

I am here as your speaker today because 
Ev DIRKSEN fell out of bed. 

I understand you were to be privileged to 
hear that great personality on this occasion 
had it not been for his accident. Please 
do not expect me to emulate his style or his 
appearance. Try as I will my hair will not 
stick out like that. It has been suggested 
that the Senator carries batteries in his 
pockets to keep that effect, but I think the 
insinuation is fallacious and shocking. 

It is an honor to be considered worthy to 
fill in for the sage of the Senate, and I am 
sure that years hence when asked who de- 
livered the commencement address at your 
college you will unhesitatingly reply, “Some 
congressman substituting for Senator DIRK- 
SEN.” Such is the price of popularity. You 
cau be assured that the Senator would much 
rather be with you today, hip intact and 
bon mots at the ready. 

Over the years I have had occasion to ob- 
serve many commencement exercises—not too 
often as a participant, I hasten to explain, 
but as a speaker and as a proud parent ea- 
gerly awaiting the thrilling end to a four year 
financial disaster. Without doing any re- 
search in depth on the subject, I have ob- 
served that most commencement speakers 
tend to reminisce and bore you stiff with 
stories about the good old days. You should 
be very pleased to know that I shall be no 
exception to the rule. I would not want to 
break old traditions and have the ivy fall 
off the walls from surprise. 

But I will keep in mind that the “hard 
times of today” are what we later on refer to 
as the “good old days.” Having gone to col- 
lege in the depths of the “Great Depression,” 
which at the time was a description of an 
economic condition and not a psychiatr‘’st’s 
term, I recall meeting an old college crony in 
his cups who wistfully described those happy, 
carefree college days when we had no worry 
in the world—except the haunting fear that 
we might starve to death. 

But as we old duffers recall the day of 
the five cent hamburger, I cannot help but 
ponder how it will sound in years to come 
when you, as the old crocks who make the 
speeches, turn on the nostalgia and tell 
about the days when— 

A hamburger only cost thirty-five cents 
and the catsup was free. 

You could buy a reasonably good suit for 
as little as ninety dollars. Š 

Some working men were able to subsist on 
about one hundred fifty dollars a week. 

There was a little coin called a dime that 
was made out of silver. 

Young people were much better behaved. 

When you are young, any kind of days are 
good days if you will just let them be so. 

Another thing the commencement speaker 
is famous for, according to my little personal 
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research project (which was turned down for 
a grant by NIH), is that invariably he has 
some pet philosophy which he has expounded 
ad nauseum to his children for the last 
quarter century. The general reception in 
that forum is always PHFFT. But now he 
has a whole new group to try it out on. Best 
of all, he has them in a position where they 
must listen politely and even applaud. What 
rapture. He can now hold up his head at 
home. And that is why it is not difficult to 
recruit commencement speakers. 

So, in this instance also, I will do my best 
to live up to the commencement speaker's 
code. I have a philosophy which meets all 
the specifications, and I shall proceed to ex- 
pound it, so brace yourself. 

Let us talk for a moment about an old and 
overused word—Security. We can look at it 
from various points of view and in several 
of its ramifications to see whether or not it 
deserves the awe in which it seems to be 
held. 

First, there is that elusive but apparently 
demanding thing called “national security.” 
At times the country seems to be obsessed 
with it, whatever it may be. We find that 
nearly everything we do has some bearing on 
that nebulous thing—national security. We 
keep stockpiles of materials in its name. We 
probe space in its name. We spend over half 
of our staggering national budget for Its most 
apparent aspect, military preparedness. We 
support other nations and international 
agreements and even international armed 
forces in its name. 

At the same time we make it known pri- 
vately and publicly that the United States 
is so strong and so resolute that all other 
nations really exist by our permission. We 
can, if necessary, says the gospel, annihilate 
any nation or group of nations which seri- 
ously threatens our existence. Probably so. 
But if so, what are we so worried about all 
the time? 

Back in the beginning of our country, talk 
about national security must have been a 
kind of joke. We were a shaky little runt 
of a nation with practically no military might 
and economically always struggling to beat 
our checks to the bank. Perhaps, we didn’t 
really win our independence so much as we 
fell into it by reason of bungling in Britain 
and big troubles on the continent. But one 
thing is for sure—while the struggle was on, 
the word security could have been taken out 
of the dictionary and not been missed, There 
was no such animal. 

Where along the line then did we achieve 
this thing called national security? Not cer- 
tainly by the War of 1812 when our dis- 
gruntled parent came over to teach us a 
lesson or two. Her troops roamed around 
and inflicted damage at will. The biggest 
mistake they made was to choose to burn up 
the most worthless piece of real property in 
the country at the time—the Capitol in 
Washington. Other problems brewing among 
stronger nations saved our bacon. We sur- 
vived, but you could hardly describe the sit- 
uation either before or after as national 
security. 

When, then? By 1860? At that time we 
found out for sure that local squabbles are 
far more important to people than national 
security. There could be no swifter way to 
lay ourselves helpless before the world than 
to bleed the nation white by internal dis- 
sension and bloody fratricide. The War of 
the Roses had taught us nothing. 

Again we were lucky. No one needed, or 
knew what to do with an unruly colony at 
the moment. It would have been like adopt- 
ing Peck’s Bad Boy. So they left us pretty 
much alone to bleed ourselves to death. 
And we tried hard enough. Did we then or 
soon thereafter have anything which might 
by any definition be called national secu- 
rity? I think not. 

Once in our history we thought we had 
finally achieved national security. After 
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World War I everyone was determined that 
we would never again be caught up in the 
wars of others. And we thought we knew 
how to accomplish it as well. It was sim- 
ple—destroy everything needed to fight with 
and tell the remainder of the world we 
simply were not interested in their problems. 
If that was national security, I hope we 
don’t have any again soon. 

By 1941 we were wondering What Hap- 
pened”. The Japanese were fixing to gobble 
up the Pacific including anything we had 
or might want out there. Europe was disap- 
pearing down the Nazi craw, and Hitler's 
disciples were making alarming inroads in 
South America. If security means being all 
alone in the world looking out at a ring of 
Wolves, we had achieved it. Many a long 
year went by before we could breathe easier 
and see the tide turn. Fighting men on the 
bleak islands of the Pacific in 1944 saw no 
easy road home as they chanted “Golden 
Gate by 49.“ 

Reminding you of the history since World 
War II with its cold war, its brinkmanship, 
the dark cloud of “the bomb,” it should 
not surprise you to find that I think this 

known as national security is a myth. 
No one ever had it and no one ever will. 
What we like to think of as national security 
is a continuing gamble with history based on 
a series of hunches known as National Se- 
curity Estimates. 

There should be no expectation that we 
will win them all, but it might be nice to 
stop playing with the other guy's dice now 
and then. We should be as confident these 
days as we were smug before World War II 
and remember the story of the Russian 
school boy who was being interrogated by the 
visiting commissar. 

“What do you know about the United 
States, Ivan?” asked his Honor. “Sir, Com- 
missar,” said Ivan, “the United States is a 
bloated, rich, evil, capitalist nation which 
wants to dominate the world. It feeds on its 
poor, downtrodden people who are illiterate 
and stupid.” 

“Pine, fine,” said the pleased Commissar. 
“Now tell us what you know about the aims 
of the Glorious Peoples Republic.“ 

“The aims of the Peoples Republic,” re- 
cited Ivan, “are to catch up with the United 
States.” 

These are uncertain and perilous times in 
the history of man. That speech could also 
have been made when the sabre toothed 
tiger roamed these parts. All times are un- 
certain—uncertain for nations and uncer- 
tain for individuals. An observation on this 
point was well put by Admiral Radford when 
he said: “Freedom is not something we in- 
herit by the accident of being born Ameri- 
cans. Each generation must earn it for 
itself.” 

So let us examine the idea of personal se- 
curity for a bit, remembering that in this 
vale of tears we have no assurance from any- 
where that we will get home for dinner to- 
night. Certain elements among our youth 
proclaim loudly that they cannot conform to 
ordinary standards because this generation 
left them with such tough problems to solve. 
So they choose to ignore them in the hope 
that they will goaway. Even if their assump- 
tion were correct—that we did just purposely 
unload horrendous problems on them out of 
pure meanness—they spite only themselves 
and succeeding generations if they refuse to 
tackle what we bumblers may have messed 
up. 

It is popular to look backwards at an idyllic 
age when life was more secure. There comes 
to mind an image of a rosy cheeked boy in 
knickers, wearing a cloth cap and rolling a 
hoop down a quiet, shady street. At the same 
time, father wore a high celluloid collar 
which would surely melt under the rigors of 
a Watusi. This generation, it could be 
argued, had that thing called security. The 
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country seemed to be entirely safe economic- 
ally and diplomatically. So little Rollo could 
look forward to taking over father's business 
and living in quiet luxury and respectability 
to a ripe old age. 

So Rollo went to Yale and lived with the 
Bulldog for four years, meeting some of the 
best people. From them he learned that the 
best way to make it go forever and ever was 
to get into stocks and bonds. So this Yale 
graduate went on to Wall Street and sold 
bonds. Such was the temper of the times 
that in due course he had acquired those 
trappings of security which we all recognize. 
He had a seat on the Exchange, a home on 
Long Island and a yacht on the Sound, to say 
nothing of shares and shares and shares of 
the best corporations. And then one day 
something impossible happened. The market 
went “Boom.” He looked around at all his 
security and found that it had vanished. All 
he had in the world was a degree from Yale 
which had long since withered for lack of use. 
So he opened his window and went to the 
pavement clutching in his hands some pieces 
of paper called securities. 

This story to you sounds strange, but it 
happened more times than you would like 
to know about. It happened in many dif- 
ferent ways, in every generation, and it can 
only lead to a conclusion that security for 
the individual is also something of a myth. 
It is, at least, if we think of it in terms of 
safety from the buffeting of the world—if 
we think of it in terms of insulation from 
material worries. All of the high powered 
social programs designed to insure security, 
at least late in life—life insurance, social 
security benefits, medicare—are useful but 
no guarantee of anything. 

If we must define security, I think we 
would have to compare it more with religion. 
It comes from within. It is there as long 
as you believe and know it is there and also 
do the things your intellect tells you must 
be done in its name. If you do not doubt 
it, you have it. 

A friend of mine once told me that he 
had received his inheritance at age 18. He 
said that was when his father, a lawyer, 
told him never to expect any property or 
money to come to him from his, the father’s 
death. “First of all,” he said, “there would 
probably be none anyway because I would 
use it as I go along. And if I tried des- 
perately to leave an estate for you, it could 
be wiped out overnight, and the effort would 
be wasted. One thing I can and will give 
you and now, so make the most of it. You 
can have any kind of an education you wish 
to work for. I will ask no questions as to 
how long or how expensive. This inheri- 
tance, properly managed, will bring you 
more security than any property I might be 
in a position to hand on down to you. It is 
a property which is not perishable or sub- 
ject to the fluctuations of the market. It 
can adjust to any circumstances and be used 
to take care of you and all those you love. 
It can also be the source of the greatest satis- 
factions in life” And so it was. Now I 
doubt that the son was so overwhelmed with 
this ty that he fell down and 
kissed his father's feet. I can imagine what 
his inner reactions might have been. But 
today he would agree with his father's 
thinking. 

Now that you know my philosophy on the 
importance of education and the relative un- 
importance of more material attributes of 
society you can also understand why over 
the years I have been in Congress I have sup- 
ported most of the measures which would 
make more educational facilities available 
and make it possible for more of our quali- 
fied youth to attend college. A combination 
of factors has dictated such a course for the 
government. The large population bulge in 
college age people has created an acute short- 
age of physical facilities in which education 
can take place. The recognition of the na- 
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tional need for scientists and all other ad- 
vanced skills pointed to government partic- 
ipation. 

It started with Sputnik. Suddenly there 
was a great urgency to train scientists. 
Great emphasis—probably too much—was 
concentrated on facilities and courses to pro- 
duce graduates equipped to speed up our 
space age image. The concept was too nar- 
row and motivated by misplaced concern, but 
it did point up a problem. 

Trying to solve what at first appeared as 
a limited problem, the nation was brought 
face to face with the realization that the 
need for well educated citizens was far 
broader. We could not produce high powered 
scientists by suddenly making the field at- 
tractive if we did not build an educational 
base in the lower grades and secondary 
schools. To do this required a new breed of 
teacher and instructor. That in turn re- 
quired new emphasis on educational courses 
for aspiring teachers and retreading for those 
already working at it. To launch a satellite 
into space and go on from there takes more 
than a new crop of Werner Von Brauns. 
Behind every countdown is an immense 
background of scientific work in many re- 
lated fields from basic research on matter 
itself through medical research to engineer- 
ing. 
As these truths gradually dawned upon us 
we saw evidence of new dedication and new 
direction in all of education. The National 
Defense Education Act was expanded greatly 
to include what might look like extraneous 
curricula at first blush. That was proper. 

My own activity in that regard has been 
concentrated somewhat in the field of health 
professions education because the main com- 
mittee upon which I serve, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, deals directly with them, 
but the principles hold true throughout the 
higher education. In the last few years we 
have made funds available to build new 
schools and expand or update schools which 
will produce doctors, dentists, nurses and 
other health professionals. There are 
traineeships for graduates who will strive to 
qualify as teachers and supervisors in their 
respective professions. There are loans and 
now even scholarships to make these pro- 
fessions more available to qualified indivi- 
duals. At the present time our committee 
is working on a bill to extend this same kind 
of help to the supporting professions in the 
health field such as medical technology and 
physical therapy. Many new subdivisions of 
these categories are appearing, and we need 
to encourage them in the same manner. 

I am sure that I would be categorized as 
a “Progressive conservative” although these 
pigeon holes mean very little. I have felt 
for many years and so stated that the best 
way we could help other countries is to give 
them technical and educational assistance in 
such basic matters as health, education and 
food production. Huge sums sunk into for- 
eign economies seldom pay off. But in the 
matter of increasing opportunities for our 
own youth to gain education and make use 
of its tremendous potential, I see no reason 
to spare the horses. I said previously secu- 
rity is an attitude, and I think further that 
it must be based on knowledge. Here is 
where we insure our national security. 

Yes, problems you will have. Some we 
will leave you and some you will think up by 
yourselves. The pressures on your genera- 
tion are terrific. But you also are better 
equipped to cope with them than any gen- 
eration so far. 

A laundry list of the problems we plan to 
leave for you would not be comforting either. 
They range from basic problems like “Is God 
dead?” to the franchise for a local CATV 
system. And all of them can give someone 
ulcers. 

By all appearances foreign aid in its pres- 
ent form will still be with you for policy 
decisions. I have some misgivings about 
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the course this program has taken over the 
years. How long shall we continue to build 
up and support countries which refuse po- 
litical and economic freedom to their own 
people? It is argued that recipients of our 
aid must remain neutral in order to re- 
tain their self respect. I must confess that 
it bothers my self respect to have someone 
help himself to my picnic basket as though 
he had brought it, eat the best part of the 
chicken and throw the bones in my face. 
And when to you with failing hands we 
throw this hot torch, lots of luck. 

And among you here today may be some- 
one who will find himself faced with a duty 
to make decisions, or at least recommenda- 
tions about military commitments to other 
countries. Perhaps you will come forth, as 
one of my staff assistants did recently when 
he said, “Congressman, here are four wrong 
answers—which one do you like?” Shall we 
help our friends all out? How far should 
this go? Should we supply only equipment? 
Should we train troops for other countries? 
Should we supply our own troops to fight 
for them? How do we tell who our friends 
are at any given moment without a score- 
card? 

I think my point is made. It’s an uncer- 
tain old world and you are struck with it, 
So I can only suggest one antidote for the 
somber and threatening aspects of man- 
kind's future. Don't worry too much about 
life because you are not going to live through 
it anyhow. Remember that the world is 
three-fourths water so the Lord must have 
intended that we do three times as much 
fishing as hoeing. About half of life is for- 
malized nonsense which need not impede 
your progress if you recognize it for what 
it is and smile at it. 

And if the clucking of the old fogies about 
the younger generation gets on your nerves 
at times, Just remember that every one of 
them would gladly join you, taking on the 
burdens you must bear to enjoy the fun you 
will get out of life in these next few years 
of work and play. Not pretending to speak 
for anyone else, I am greatly comforted to 
realize that the heritage we leave to you is to 
be in the hands of a new group which 
is considerably brighter and better prepared 
for it than my own crowd was thirty-five 
years ago. 


Disclosures of the Week—Part IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, hereinafter 
is recent information that has come to 
my attention and which it seems to me 
should cause concern to the American 
public. 

CASE I 

Tax Foundation, Inc., in June 1966 
reported to its members that estimated 
Federal civilian employment at the end 
of April was 2,644,244, an increase of 
33,464 for that month alone. The U.S. 
Civil Service Commission was quoted as 
indicating Federal employment will fur- 
ther increase by 100,000 by 1969. 


CASE It 
According to an article by William 
Beecher in the July 10 New York Times, 
despite optimistic declarations about 
Vietnam war prospects by President 
Johnson and others, the administration 
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is quietly starting another major expan- 
sion of the Armed Forces. By the end 
of the year the 280,000-man force cur- 
rently in South Vietnam will have in- 
creased to 375,000 by yearend and to 
425,000 by next spring. 

The Times itself in the same edition 
said supply problems in Vietnam are be- 
ing overcome. But it added that lack of 
candor by the Johnson administration 
and the attempt to hide problems is un- 
fair to the military. 


CASE I 


The Scripps-Howard roundup which 
appeared in the June 4 Washington Daily 
News said the Johnson administration 
has a hush-hush policy on prices. It said 
Cabinet members, economists, statisti- 
cians all have been told to soft-pedal 
prices and inflation which this newspaper 
pointed out are political dynamite. 

CASE IV 


According to a recent report of the 
Senate minority policy committee, the 
civil service retirement fund has $15 
billion in investments. Income from 
this investment, plus Government con- 
tributions, keep the outgo current, but 
by 1970 the outflow will exceed cash re- 
ceipts. On an accrual basis, there is an 
arrearage in the capital account of about 
$40 billion. Congress is obligated to vote 
funds to pay retirement benefits to civil 
employees. 

CASE V 

Under the title of “Politics in Poverty,” 

the July 1 Washington Daily News de- 
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scribed job security in a federally 
financed Kentucky coal area poverty 
program as conditioned on political kin- 
ships or economic interest to the county’s 
Democratic courthouse machine. 

CASE VI 

Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, according to a letter pub- 
lished in the Nation, berated a Washing- 
ton, D.C., professor who in a broadcast 
pointed out that weekly figures on Amer- 
ican deaths in Vietnam do not include 
casualties from disease, air accidents, 
and the like. In the past, when Sylvester 
did not approve of newsmen he threat- 
ened to go to their editors; in this case 
he carried his protest to the president of 
the university where the professor 
teaches. 

CASE VII 

The Department of Agriculture placed 
a rush order for 2,900 special typewriters 
which cost more than $500 each. Due to 
the rush, the Department was spending 
$1,500,000, or $500,000 more than the 
cost would have been if it had taken 
competitive bids. 

According to the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Service the rush was to meet a 
deadline of January 1, 1967, for reporting 
of farmers’ payments. What the De- 
partment overlooked was that an amend- 
ment establishing the deadline had been 
defeated and was not in the law. 

CASE VIII 


Not long ago an article in U.S. News & 
World Report said antipoverty funds 
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granted to Syracuse University were 
used, in part, to hire baby sitters and pay 
taxi fares to transfer people from heavy 
Democratic public housing areas to voter 
registration centers in the city. 

CASE Ix 

A recent Gallup poll reported that 41 
percent of the population lists crime as 
the greatest domestic problem in Amer- 
ica. Some 51 percent of those polled be- 
lieve that the problem had worsened in 
the last 5 years. 

Statistics bear out this worry. In a re- 
port on June 20, 1966, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice revealed that crime in- 
creased 6 percent in the first 3 months of 
1966. The increase was led by a 14-per- 
cent rise in forcible rape, 11-percent rise 
in larceny, 9 percent in aggravated as- 
sault, 5 percent in auto theft, with mur- 
der, robbery, and burglary each chalking 
up 4-percent gains. 

CASE X 

An editorial in the June issue of a trade 
magazine, Welding Engineer, mentions a 
program of the Federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. It criticizes the pro- 
gram’s cost of $16,000 to train four wel- 
ders but especially is critical because the 
students only received training in one 
kind of welding. It points this up as an 
example of Government getting into 
some areas about which it knows little or 
nothing, and wonders why a welding 
school has to be set up in a city that al- 
ready has two of the best privately oper- 
ated welling schools with experienced 
teachers in the country. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1966 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, so teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

Let Thy work appear unto Thy serv- 
ants, and Thy glory unto Thy children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us: and establish Thou the work 
of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
our hands establish Thou it. 

For the Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation; whom shall I fear? The Lord 
is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid? 

Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear; though war 
should rise against me, in this will I be 
confident. 

For in the time of trouble He shall 
hide me in His pavilion: in the secret of 
His tabernacle shall He hide me; He 
shall set me up upon a rock. 

Teach me Thy way, O Lord, and lead 
me in a plain path. 

For I had fainted, unless I had be- 
lieved to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living. 


Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, 


and He shall strengthen thine heart. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 13, 1966, was dispensed with. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

EXCEPTION OF REAL PROPERTY OWNED BY NEW 
ZEALAND FROM PROVISIONS OF CERTAIN LAWS 
RELATING TO LOCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

except real property owned by the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand from the provisions of 
certain laws regulating the location of 
chanceries and other business offices of for- 
eign governments in the District of Columbia 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

4 letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 

thorize the Commissioners of the District of 

Columbia to lease airspace in freeway rights- 


of-way within the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes (with an accompaning 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 
1949 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

that Department’s activities under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 

Act of 1949, for the calendar year 1965 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON THIRD DIVISION, RIVERTON RECLA- 
MATION PROJECT, WYOMING 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 

the third division of the Riverton reclama- 

tion project, Wyoming; to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ACCOUNTS OF NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL ON RADIATION PROTECTION 
AND MEASUREMENTS 
A letter from the General Counsel for the 

National Council on Radiation Protection and 

Measurements, Washington, D.C., transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on examina- 

tion of the accounts of that Council, dated 

December 31, 1965 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 

TION, AND WELFARE 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Department for the 
fiscal year 1965 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare. 
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PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the letter of Albert Archibald, of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., expressing con- 
dolences relating to the illness of Hon- 
orable Harry Flood Byrd, Sr.; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 3615. A bill for the relief of Desire V. 

; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3616. A bill to amend the Uniform Time 
Act in order to allow an option in the adop- 
tion of advanced time in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bays when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S.J. Res. 175. Joint resolution to designate 
the period beginning November 27, 1966, and 
ending December 1, 1966, as “National Dairy 
Farmers Cooperatives Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmie when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
PASTORE) : 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution to provide 
for designation of the U.S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at Providence, R.I., as 
the “Theodore Francis Green Memorial Hos- 
pital”; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


LOCATION OR TRANSFER OF 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
Lausch) submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 101) to provide for 
use of a major factor of avoiding prob- 
lems of heavy population concentrations 
in the location of Federal Government 
activities and in Federal Government 
purchasing and contracting, which was 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
MER, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


CREATION OF A COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 283) creating a 
Committee on Intelligence Operations, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and submitted a report 
(No. 1371) thereon. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
5 0 appears under a separate head - 

g. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
brief morning hour on matters other 
than the announced business this morn- 
ing, and with a time limitation of 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 
That does not refer to any discussion 
that might occur on any point of order 
that might be made. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. Just routine morning busi- 
ness. 

Is there morning business? 


THE TIME ACT OF 1966 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Uniform Time Act of 1966 
in order to permit those States now di- 
vided by two or more time zones to exer- 
cise some option in its application. 

This bill would not detract in any 
major way from the basic principle of 
uniformity established by the recent 
Time Act. Its only purpose would be to 
eliminate the difficult and unfair circum- 
stances which result from applying the 
act to States bisected by time zone lines. 

There are 13 States which are cut into 
parts by time zone lines. For example, 
at the present time the boundary line 
between central time and eastern time 
runs almost through the center of the 
States of Indiana, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee; it also separates Michigan’s Up- 


per Peninsula from the rest of the State, 


and goes through the western tip of 
Florida. 

Furthermore, the line between moun- 
tain and central time bisects South Da- 
kota and Nebraska, and slices across the 
southwest corner of North Dakota and 
the western part of Kansas. The boun- 
dary line between Pacific time and moun- 
tain time separates portions of Idaho, 
Oregon, and Utah; even Salt Lake City 
and the Great Salt Lake are in different 
time zones. The most extreme case is 
that of Alaska which is in four time 
zones: Pacific, Yukon, Alaska, and 
Bering. 

All of these time lines, which were es- 
tablished by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after investigation, hearings 
and negotiations, have been designed to 
minimize the problems resulting from 
time differentials. The line through my 
own State of Indiana had to be drawn 
carefully to avoid splitting metropolitan 
areas. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
will make it much more feasible for 
bisected States to operate under the new 
Time Act. Under present provisions of 
the Time Act of 1966, the decision to 
adopt daylight saving time or to remain 
on standard time must be made for en- 
tire State. This will in some cases result 
in great hardship and confusion, espe- 
cially in those sections of a State which 
are part of a large metropolitan area cen- 
tered in an adjoining State. Under my 
amendment, that decision could be made 
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separately for each portion of a State 
bisected by a time line. 

Let me emphasize that other States 
would not be affected and that bisected 
States would not be exempted from any 
other provision of the Time Act. It 
would require bisected States to com- 
mence and end daylight time on the same 
dates as all other States. It would not 
authorize any form of local political 
option for a city, a county, or any other 
such subdivision. To the contrary, the 
phrase “including all political subdivi- 
sions thereof,” which makes the Time 
Act applicable to an entire State, would 
remain in the act. 

The bill is not designed to exempt po- 
litical or governmental subdivisions of 
any kind; rather, it would permit re- 
moval of the time zones as such from 
only one of the act’s many requirements. 
Its scope is much narrower than those 
amendments which were presented to 
Congress during consideration of the 
Time Act. It will apply in only a few 
instances, and will not detract from na- 
tional time uniformity. 

The difficulties which will face Indiana 
and other States under the present pro- 
visions of the Time Act are not products 
of isolation. They will be caused by their 
unavoidable and significant economic 
and social ties to sister States. An 
amendment recognizing the indivisible 
relations between one part of a bisected 
State and its neighbors would allow 
choices which can only increase joint, 
interstate time coordination. 

Mr. President, the diversity of our Na- 
tion often requires that we take different 
paths to reach common goals. A coordi- 
nated national time system is indeed a 
worthy goal, but to ignore the different 
ways in which time zones affect individ- 
ual States could produce a stifling uni- 
formity that might prevent further de- 
velopment of a coordinated national 
time system. Recognition of the spe- 
cialized problems presented by that 
group of States divided by time zone lines 
is but one more recognition of the diver- 
sity of our States. It is also a recogni- 
tion of the principle that true national 
policy comes best from coordinating the 
Nation’s diversity, not stifling it. : 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this bill be printed in full at 
the end of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3616) to amend the Uni- 
form Time Act in order to allow an option 
in the adoption of advanced time in cer- 
tain cases, introduced by Mr. BAYH, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3616 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8(a) of the Uniform Time Act of 1966 is 
amended by inserting after “including all 
political subdivisions thereof” the following: 
“other than in the case of a State with parts 
thereof in different time zones which State 
may so exempt one or more such parts”. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY FARMERS 
COOPERATIVES WEEK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, legislation providing for a National 
Dairy Farmers Cooperatives Week in 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary 
of the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion. 

The Nation’s dairy farmers are the 
most efficient single group of agricultural 
producers in the Nation today. Much of 
this efficiency in production can be at- 
tributed to the giant strides made by 
dairy cooperatives in spreading techno- 
logical know-how among farmer mem- 
bers. 

Even more important, dairy coopera- 
tives have done a magnificent job over 
the years of helping the dairy farmer to 
raise his income. Despite long hours of 
work and high capital investment, the 
Nation's dairy farmer gets a pitifully low 
return on his dollar. Without dairy co- 
operatives the return would be much 
lower. 

The consumer has a particular reason 
for being grateful to the dairy coopera- 
tive movement. Dairy cooperatives have 
insured the consumer of a constant sup- 
ply of “nature’s perfect food” at reason- 
able cost. They have done this by fight- 
ing low dairy prices—prices that might 
cause many a dairy farmer to stop pro- 
ducing milk—while at the same time em- 
os greater efficiency on the dairy 

arm 


Iam very hopeful that the Senate will 
express its appreciation of the job being 
done by the cooperative movement by 
passing this joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 175) to 
designate the period beginning November 
27, 1966, and ending December 1, 1966, 
as “National Dairy Farmers Cooperatives 
Week,” introduced by Mr. PROXMIRE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


DESIGNATION OF VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL AT 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., AS THE “THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution which would designate 
the U.S. Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at Providence, R.I., as the 
“Theodore Francis Green Memorial 
Hospital.” 

This joint resolution would be a most 
fitting tribute to my distinguished prede- 
cessor in this Chamber who died last 
month at the age of 99 after achieving a 
remarkable record as the oldest man ever 
to serve in the U.S. Congress. 

Theodore Francis Green will long be 
remembered as a statesman and a patriot 
who understood the realities of interna- 
tional power and who knew at firsthand 
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the perils and price of military service. 
It is therefore appropriate that we com- 
memorate him by designating a veterans 
hospital in his name. 

As a young man he raised his own 
company in the Spanish-American War, 
thus beginning his career in public affairs 
on a singularly patriotic note. Some 
years later, as a Member of the Senate, 
he was instrumental in establishing the 
Navy base at Quonset Point on the east- 
ern shores of Narragansett Bay. He was 
also instrumental in establishing in 
Rhode Island the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital which by the terms of this 
Senate joint resolution, would be desig- 
nated by his name. 

Mr. President, I am aware that it is 
the practice of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to defer to the wishes of Congress 
in giving such designations to hospitals, 
rather than to do so by administrative 
action. At least two VA hospitals have 
been so designated by specific legislative 
directives: the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Hospital at Montrose, N. V., and the 
Royal C. Johnson Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital at Sioux Falls,S. Dak. In addi- 
tion, I am advised, there are the John J. 
Cochran Veterans Hospital in St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Edward Hines Veterans 
Memorial Hospital in Hines, Il. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
memory and record of Theodore Francis 
Green clearly merits this sort of com- 
memoration and that the Providence 
hospital, designated by his name, should 
be added to this list. I hope the Senate 
will join me in honoring one of its great 
members and give early consideration to 
the resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, along with a letter from Car- 
mine V. Rivera, of Rhode Island, national 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Government Employees, who first 
suggested the idea embodied in this joint 
resolution; and also a letter from W. J. 
Driver, Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution and letters will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 176) to 
provide for designation of the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital at Provi- 
dence, R.I., as the “Theodore Francis 
Green Memorial Hospital,” introduced 
by Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. Pas- 
TORE), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 176 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, located at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, shall hereafter be 
known and designated on the public records 
as the “Theodore Francis Green Memorial 
Hospital”, and any law, regulation, docu- 
ment, or record of the United States in which 
such hospital is designated or referred to 
shall be held to refer to such hospital under 
and by the name of “Theodore Francis Green 
Memorial Hospital”. 
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The letters, presented by Mr. PELL, are 
as follows: 

JUNE 6, 1966. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Pett: Thank you for the 
opportunity extended by your letter of May 
27th, 1966, to comment on a suggestion by 
Mr. Carmine V. Rivera, National Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Govern- 
ment Employees, that the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, be designated as the Theodore Francis 
Green Memorial Hospital. 

Senator Green had a distinguished career 
of public service, most notably as a Senator 
from Rhode Island for many years. We fully 
appreciate the importance of paying due 
homage to this outstanding statesman. I 
must tell you, however, that the Veterans 
Administration has long followed a policy of 
naming its hospitals for the city or town in 
or near which they are located. That policy 
was adopted after considering suggestions 
that the hospitals be named for prominent 
doctors, Congressional Medal of Honor win- 
ners, and other individuals. It was realized 
that a fair basis of selection would be diffi- 
cult, that controversy would result, and that 
persons or organizations whose candidates 
were not chosen would be disappointed. 

Hospitals named by Congress, of course, are 
not subject to the mentioned administrative 
policy, and two have been named by legisla- 
tive directives. They are the Royal C. John- 
son Veterans Memorial Hospital and the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Hospital, both of 
which were named by public laws enacted in 
1945. 

It has been our position in reporting on 
bills to name hospitals after individuals to 
point out our administrative policy and defer 
to the Congress on the propriety of legislative 
action. 

We hope that this informaton will help 
you in your consideration of Mr. Rivera's 


suggestion. 
Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, 
Administrator. 
May 19, 1066. 


Hon, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR PELL: The passing away 
of the Honorable Theodore Francis Green 
was indeed a great loss to all those who loved 
him, not only in our state of Rhode Island 
but throughout the country. 

We in Rhode Island will always be grateful 
to this dedicated man for his tremendous ac- 
complishments during his tenure of office, 
particularly while he represented our state as 
a United States Senator. 

We all know that the late distinguished 
gentleman was instrumental in bringing to 
Rhode Island the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, as well as naval establishments and 
other Federal agencies. Therefore, I strongly 
recommend that the entire Rhode Island 
Congressional Delegation immediately intro- 
duce legislation designating the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Providence as the 
Theodore Francis Green Memorial Hospital. 

With warm kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARMINE V. RIVERA, 


LOCATION OR TRANSFER OF 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I submit 
@ concurrent resolution by the senior 
Senator from Ohio and myself, ask to 
have it printed, and lie on the desk 
through the close of business on the 25th 
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of July, and further, that a joint state- 
ment by Senator Lausch and myself be 
placed in the Recorp as if read immedi- 
ately following the printing of the con- 
current resolution in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the Record and will lie at 
the desk as requested by the Senator 
from Iowa, and the joint statement will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 101) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, as fol- 
lows: 

S. Con. Res. 101 

Whereas heavy concentrations of popula- 
tion are causing a proliferation of social and 
economic problems which tend to deprive 
numerous citizens of an opportunity for 
wholesome living for themselves and their 
families; and 

Whereas unrestrained commercial and 
peroneo expansions will result in rapid 

increases and concentrations of municipal 
refuse, of agricultural solid waste, of smog- 
producing hydrocarbons, of nitrogen oxides, 
and in a rapidly increasing concentration of 
population; and 

Whereas the location of sites for activities 
of the Federal Government and purchasing 
and contracting of the Federal Government, 
coupled with the mobility of our population, 
have caused and will continue to strongly 
influence regional and local concentration 
of population; and 

Whereas the rate of population growth of 
certain regions of the United States has been 
substantially lower than the national rate 
of population growth; and 

Whereas many such regions possess not 
only abundant resources for economic devel- 
opment but, equally important, unparal- 
leled opportunity for wholesome living for 
people who wish to remain or move into 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 
that in the location or transfer of any Federal 
activity, or in the award of any Federal con- 
tract or subcontract (other than on a com- 
petitive bid basis), a major factor entering 
into the decision by the Federal Government 
shall be the promotion of a more orderly and 
equitable growth of the population of the 
various states and the areas within the sev- 
eral states to the end that problems of heavy 
concentrations of population will be avoided 
or minimized in order that more opportuni- 
ties for wholesome living will be available to 
more people. 


The statement, presented by Mr. MIL- 
LER and Mr. Lauschx is as follows: 
JOINT STATEMENT BY SENATORS LAUSCHE AND 
MILLER 


The Federal Government spends between 
$16 and $20 billion annually on research and 
development. 

Billions more are poured into defense and 
space related activities and installations. 

Yet, if one were to examine closely where 
these funds are being channelled, he would 
find that they are being concentrated in but 
a few states. 

He would find that: 

More than 34 per cent of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare research 
and development funds are being earmarked 
for universities in New York, California and 
Massachusetts. 

More than 59 per cent of Atomic Energy 
Commission research and development funds 
are being sent to universities in California 
and New Mexico. 

More than 69 per cent of National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration research 
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and development funds are going to univer- 
sities in California. 

More than 37 per cent of National Science 
Foundation grants are going to universities 
in California, New York and Massachusetts. 

Anyone interested would further find that: 

Five states—California, New York, Texas, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts—were 
awarded in fiscal year 1965 close to 50 per 
cent of the $23.3 billion in Department of 
Defense prime contracts. A closer scrutiny 
would reveal that two-thirds of the total 
prime contracts went to only 10 states. 

An example of the inequities can be illus- 
trated in the case of Texas. In fiscal year 
1962, Texas was awarded military prime con- 
tracts in the amount of $1,006,000,000—four 
per cent of the national total. In fiscal year 
1965, this had grown to $1.5 billion or 6.2 
per cent of the national outlay. 

One State—California—was awarded nearly 
46 per cent of the $4.1 billion in National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration prime 
contracts. California, together with nine 
other states, accounted for close to 88 per 
cent of the total NASA prime contract 
awards. 

This distribution of funds is being made 
without regard to the promotion of a more 
orderly and equitable growth of population. 
It has spawned such unrestrained commer- 
cial and population expansions as in the case 
of California where, according to estimates, 
within the next 30 years there will be in- 
creases in municipal refuse of from 12 to 40 
million tons . . of agricultural solid waste of 
from 13 to 18 million tons . . of smog-pro- 
ducing hydrocarbons of from 7,345 to 9,095 
tons per day . . and of nitrogen oxides of 
from 2,215 to 3,975 tons per day. And at the 
present rate of growth, California will have a 
population of 1.5 billion. 

These heavy concentrations of population 
are causing a proliferation of social and eco- 
nomic problems which tend to deprive nu- 
merous citizens of an opportunity for whole- 
some living for themselves and their families. 

Another effect of the maldistribution of 
federal government funds is its serious im- 
pact on the distribution of scientific, profes- 
fessional and educational talents. Skills of 
many regions are being transferred to other 
areas. 

It is estimated that the Midwest, for ex- 
ample, produces 40 per cent of the PhDs in 
science. Yet, because of the imbalance in 
federal fund distribution and the tendency 
to locate federal activities on each coast, 
the Midwest retains only about 25 per cent 
of them. 

Needless to say, as the Waterloo, Iowa, 
Courier expressed it in an editorial last 
April 11, “In a day when competitive in- 
dustry needs scientific research to survive, 
the uneven distribution of scientific brain- 
power must be a matter of concern.” 

It went on to comment that the Midwest 
“particularly is at a disadvantage because 
of the great cost of training PhDs whose 
talents are then transferred to other States.” 

When these talents are drained off from 
one area, expansion of businesses and in- 
dustry is adversely affected. 

If the trend is not reversed, we soon will 
have virtual “deserts” of scientific talent on 
the one hand and excessive concentrations 
of such talent on the other. 

As a step in the direction of decentral- 
ization of government expenditures, we are 
introducing today a concurrent resolution 
making it the “sense of Congress“ that there 
be a more equitable distribution of federal 
government contracts and activities. 

The resolution sounds a warning on the 
“proliferation of social and economic prob- 
lems” being caused by heavy concentrations 
of population. 

And this is so because “unrestrained com- 
mercial and population expansions” do result 
in a proliferation of the problems we now 
face, such as air and water pollution. 
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It is also true that location of sites for 
activities of the federal government, coupled 
with the mobility of our population, strongly 
influences regional and local concentration of 
population. (Parenthetically, we might point 
out that employment in defense and space 
related industries in the State of Texas 
Jumped from 65,300 in 1962 to 73,600 in 1964. 
And large increases were shown in 1965 and 
1966.) 

The resolution will provide our federal gov- 
ernment agencies with a new guideline to 
follow in the location of federal government 
activities and in the placement of federal 
government contracts, and the result will be 
& reversal of the serious and dangerous trend 
towards undue population concentrations. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO, 646 


Mr. HART submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(H.R. 14596) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
MAILING PRIVILEGES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 647 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have 
heard of many cases which constitute 
real hardship amongst many of my con- 
stituents who are sending parcels to their 
relatives serving in Vietnam. One 
mother, whose monthly income is less 
than $300 related to me that the cost of 
sending parcels to her son in Vietnam 
can reach $25 a month. I consider this 
a real economic hardship. 

At this time I am sending to the table 
an amendment to H.R. 13448 which is 
presently pending before the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. The 
bill as it presently stands makes certain 
changes in the mailing privileges ac- 
corded to and for members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces and other Federal Gov- 
ernment personnel serving in a combat 
zone. My amendment would further 
liberalize those privileges. 

We all recognize the great morale fac- 
tor which the receipt of mail and pack- 
ages has to those who are serving their 
country in distant places. Mail is the 
only link with home and family. Most 
of us here can remember the anticipa- 
tion and the joy of opening packages 
which we received while serving in the 
military. Servicemen in Vietnam can 
receive no less pleasure at the receipt 
of mail and packages from their loved 
ones at home. Moreover, our young men 
in Vietnam are fighting a tough, danger- 
ous, and exceedingly disagreeable war 
and are fighting this war with bravery 
and in the finest possible tradition of 
American manhood. The best we can 
do is to help them as much as we can. 
Furthermore, any burden upon the fam- 
ilies of our servicemen which hinders 
rather than encourages the sending of 
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more packages and letters is also a bur- 
den upon the military effort of our coun- 


try. 

As I stated, I am greatly concerned 
about the cost of mailing packages to 
citizens serving in Vietnam. Many 
Rhode Islanders and I am sure all Amer- 
icans, would like to increase the fre- 
quency of package mailing overseas. 
However, they find that due to cost, they 
cannot send as many packages as they 
desire. This obviously prevents the re- 
ceipt of much desired mail from home by 
serving personnel. 

To correct what I feel is an unneces- 
sary and unwanted obstacle to the 
morale of our servicemen in Vietnam, I 
have drafted an amendment which pro- 
vides that postage on parcels of 10 pounds 
or less, mailed to or from an overseas 
combat zone, shall be mailed at one half 
the postage rate which they would now 
require. I believe, Mr. President, that 
this proposed amendment to H.R, 13448 
would have the effect of increasing the 
volume of packages to our servicemen. 
By accepting this amendment, the Sen- 
ate would be doing a tremendous service 
to both our men overseas and their 
familes at home. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 3475, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


OUT OF THE WILDERNESS OF 
VIETNAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed 5 
minutes in which to make a brief state- 
ment not on a CIA matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 29, 1966, units of the 
U.S. Air Force and Navy struck oil stor- 
age installations in the vicinity of Hanoi 
and Haiphong in North Vietnam. This 
action was taken in support of 270,000 
US. troops fighting in South Vietnam, 
and to deny necessary fuel supplies to 
aggressor forces. Most significantly, this 
action was taken to convince the Hanoi 
regime that its own best interests lie in 
abandoning war and choosing peace for 
Vietnam. 

The decision of the Commander in 
Chief in consultation with his military 
and diplomatic advisers was no rash es- 
calation of the tragic war in southeast 
Asia. It was, in my opinion, the logical 
consequence of events transpiring in that 
area in the past 6 months. 

General Westmoreland has pointed out 
that the tide of battle is no longer run- 
ning against the forces of the Republic 
of South Vietnam and those of her allies. 
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With the substantial support of Amer- 
can troops, who have shown amazing 
skill, resourcefulness, and superb cour- 
age, the forces of freedom have taken the 
heart out of the Vietcong effort; they 
have effectively diminished if not, in- 
deed, destroyed the Red hopes of victory 
through subversion and wanton murder. 
In so doing, they have completely altered 
the political outlook in Vietnam. The 
ends for which we fight can be achieved 
by force of arms, if not by negotiation. 

In the course of recent political dis- 
turbances, it remained clear that the 
large bulk of the Vietnamese in the South 
want nothing to do with the terror tac- 
tics or the attempted domination by the 
so-called National Liberation Front. 
This point is agreed upon by Buddhists 
and Catholics, by merchants, farmers, 
laborers, and by General Ky and Thich 
Tri Quang. 

In the past 6 months there has been a 
continuing U.S. effort to find a formula 
for peace, to which there has been no 
forthright response from the Commu- 
nists to U.S. offers of unconditional dis- 
cussions, or of any mutual reduction of 
hostilities. The only response has been 
that South Vietnam and her allies must 
accept the program of the National Lib- 
eration Front—in effect, surrender. 

I find no logic in the argument that 
these recent air strikes will further delay 
reaching the conference table. Open- 
handed efforts, “the pause,” public an- 
nouncements of willingness to meet, re- 
peated appeals to the United Nations, 
indications of an acceptance of a recon- 
vened Geneva Conference, global diplo- 
matic efforts—all have failed to produce 
a significant response because the forces 
of North Vietnam have counted on a mil- 
itary victory. 

The logic is much more persuasive, it 
seems to me, that our continuing military 
exertions in the South, and, on a care- 
fully measured basis in the North—as 
part of a resolute policy of standing up 
to aggression—will actually expedite the 
chances for a political settlement. This 
is the logic of reality as against sophistry. 

The North Vietnamese now have fur- 
ther evidence that they must seek solu- 
tions other than their assumed future 
“victory.” It is more timely than ever to 
press for an honorable settlement—after 
the Communists have had an opportu- 
nity to assess the changed military situa- 
tion, and to see, perhaps more clearly 
now, America’s unyielding determination 
to set South Vietnam free. 

I also disagree with those who argue 
that the considered use of American 
military power means an increased risk 
of global war. Their argument rests on 
the abstract premise that the free world 
must exclude war as an instrument of 
foreign policy, and that military action 
by the other side must be countered, on 
our part, only by some kind of splendid 
moral inaction. If adequate and world- 
wide peacekeeping machinery were 
available, if, indeed, the other great 
powers of the world were willing to con- 
cert with us for peace, if there were no 
aggressor nations, then perhaps a pres- 
ently available alternative of war might 
be found. But I see no evidence of this 
when France and China explode their 
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nuclear bombs, when other nations 
clamor to possess this dread weapon, 
when neither the United Nations nor any 
of the great powers of Europe dare 
come to grips with the problems of south- 
east Asia. 

At this moment in the history of man- 
kind, the strength of the peoples of the 
world who would be free rests funda- 
mentally on the power of the United 
States of America and its determination 
to maintain her freedom. To argue 
that this power must not be used in 
defense of freedom is to give way to the 
fallacy, so assiduously practiced in Com- 
munist propaganda, that military action 
is morally wrong except when taken in 
the name of world revolution. The 
world is not perfect yet, but there is 
much good that needs defending, and 
it will not be improved without positive 
action. 

Earlier this year, in testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Department of De- 
fense of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of which I am a member, the Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army, Gen. Harold K. 
Johnson, defined the objective of the war 
as “restoring the integrity and security 
of Vietnam and its people; so this 
means no attempt to overthrow the 
North Vietnamese Government, no wish 
to be involved in China, but that what- 
ever is required in South Vietnam would 
be done.” 

While questions may remain regarding 
the history and constitutional sanction 
of our involvement, they have little rele- 
vance to the immediate problems of the 
United States in Vietnam. America has 
fought her campaign in the wilderness. 
The President has found his generals. As 
the Secretary of Defense pointed out 
only this week, a long road still lies ahead 
toward a successful conclusion of Amer- 
ican military efforts. But let there be 
no doubt about American intention to see 
these efforts through. From this point 
on, the central issue is not solely the 
war, but the reconstruction as well. 

American men have been sent to fight 
and to risk their lives in Vietnam. For 
many months, this commitment of our 
forces has been the subject of a great 
national dialog on our purposes in 
Vietnam. Because we possess such enor- 
mous power, it is relatively easier to solve 
the military problems than the more 
complex political ones. It has always 
been so. But at this point, as the possi- 
bility of a successful conclusion of the 
Allied military effort may loom dimly in 
the distance, America must not lose sight 
of its real purpose: the independence and 
integrity of the people of South Vietnam. 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor said earlier this 
year: 

If we are to leave the country after the 
end of the Viet Cong insurgency, it is es- 
sential that we make progress, even under 
the conditions of war, in stabilizing the gov- 
ernment, the society and the economy. 


Six months ago, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, I said that, in 
Vietnam: 

We have shown our determination to ac- 
cept the consequences of belief in the 
brotherhood of man and of our determina- 
tion that communism can be defeated by the 
“good news” of democracy. 
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In traditional Vietnamese society there 
has been for centuries a tradition of vil- 
lage democracy. In modern times there 
have been several examples of successful 
elections by secret ballot. These prac- 
tices were temporarily halted by the re- 
gime of Ngo Dinh Diem, who feared that 
they might be exploited by the Commu- 
nists. More recently, efforts to achieve 
representative government through local 
elections have been resumed. 

In my view, Diem’s retreat from de- 
mocracy played into the hands of the 
Vietcong. Free elections need to be put 
back in the hands of the people of South 
Vietnam. The time is right. The Viet- 
cong have intimidated the people by ex- 
ploiting the propaganda of “victory.” 
Vietcong cadres have won adherents on 
the premise that the NLF is the way of 
the future—an argument which they 
have supported with terror. 

I must say that I am greatly disturbed 
by reports from South Vietnam that the 
Ky government may seek to manipulate 
elections in order to exclude its opposi- 
tion and to perpetuate itself. I devoutly 
hope that such reports are untrue, and 
are proved to be untrue. The United 
States must recognize that the processes 
of nation building and government 
building require time. There is no such 
thing as instant democracy. The United 
States must be assured that the elections 
in South Vietnam will be honest and fair, 
and that the trappings of democracy will 
not be substituted for the substance of 
popular government. 

The right to vote ought not to be de- 
nied to any South Vietnamese citizen 
who believes in the freedom and integrity 
of his nation and who will accept the 
duties and obligations of citizenship. I 
mean by that, all citizens, who meet these 
qualifications, regardless of whether 
theirs is a history of association with the 
Communist Vietcong. 

Furthermore, the restrictions on can- 
didates should be applied only against 
those opposed to constitutional, self- 
government. The right to vote, to run 
for public office, to participate in the 
process of government, compose the 
foundation of orderly, democratic so- 
ciety. They are the strongest weapons 
available for the defense of freedom. 

I should think that the immense con- 
tribution of the U.S. Government to the 
cause of a free, independent South Viet- 
nam would allow us to exact the simple 
requirement that these rights be broadly 
given, 

We seek no colony anywhere in the 
globe. We seek a secure South Vietnam, 
from which American forces can depart 
in peace and honor, with the assurance 
that man’s capacity to flourish in free- 
dom will once again be vindicated against 
totalitarianism in any form. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be permitted 
48 —. during the session of the Senate 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, request 
has been made by a member of the mi- 
nority to object to such unanimous-con- 
sent request. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Objection is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Business and Commerce of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia be permitted to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, is there 
any Member who now wishes to be heard 
in the morning hour? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I do, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 3-minute 
limitation on the morning hour be con- 
cluded not later than 11:30; that when 
it is concluded, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions [Mr. FULBRIGHT] be recognized to 
make a general statement on the resolu- 
tion which he will offer, and that he be 
followed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, once 
those general statements have been con- 
cluded, it is my intention to move that 
the Senate go into executive session, and 
I want to put the Senate on notice to 
that effect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is my understanding that there is a 
great deal of difference between an ex- 
ecutive and a closed session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will be a closed 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
be a closed session as provided for under 
rule XXXV. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. That is, a closed 
session. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak for 8 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE SENATE ETHICS COMMITTEE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I speak out this morning to express my 
commendation of the services of our 
Senate colleagues who are members of 
the Select Senate Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct. 

Mr. President, this Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct com- 
posed of Senators chosen by their col- 
leagues deserves and has the support and 
confidence of all U.S. Senators. 

Our colleagues on this important com- 
mittee did not seek membership. In 
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fact, a majority, if not all, reluctantly 
accepted this added responsibility and 
duty out of a sense of duty and of their 
pride in the Senate. We have read news- 
paper accounts of the proceedings of this 
committee in connection with hearings 
in executive session and also the recent 
public hearings. 

There is every reason for Senators to 
be proud of the manner in which the 
proceedings have been conducted and to 
be proud of the dedication and high 
public service being rendered by our col- 
leagues serving on this committee. 

Senator JOHN STENNIS, of Mississippi, 
chairman, is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing lawyers. In the past he has 
served as district prosecuting attorney 
of a judicial district in Mississippi and 
was a distingushed judge of the circuit 
court of his State. His name has fre- 
quently been mentioned in connection 
with a possible appointment as an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Senators will agree 
he has eminent qualifications for the 
highest judicial position in our Govern- 
ment. No one could possibly challenge 
his judgment or question his integrity. 

The committee vice chairman, 
WALLACE BENNETT, of Utah, is entitled to 
have, and does have the confidence, re- 
spect, and admiration of his Senate col- 
leagues. His high intelligence and 
integrity are beyond question. 

Likewise, the four other Senators of 
this committee are nationally known as 
Senators of the highest. competence and 
excellent character and unquestioned in- 
tegrity. 

This committee is now engaged in sift- 
ing evidence regarding one of our col- 
leagues. They neither asked nor wanted 
to have this additional public service. 
Very definitely, they did not seek to sit 
in this semijudicial and factfinding ca- 
pacity. The senior Senator from Con- 
necticut asked that they hold these 
hearings. It is certain they have done 
and will continue to do their duty 
thoroughly, fearlessly, and with the ut- 
most fairness. 

I wish to manifest my confidence and 
admiration toward each of these Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. President, more than 40 years ago 
I served as chief criminal prosecuting 
attorney of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Following that time for many years I 
was a trial lawyer in Cleveland, Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio. I have been presi- 
dent of two bar associations. My 
purpose in speaking briefly today is to 
call attention to the attempted intimi- 
dation of Senate witnesses by attorneys 
for the senior Senator from Connecticut 
before the Senate Standards and Con- 
duct Committee. I want to commend 
the chairman of the Ethics Committee, 
the gentleman from Mississippi, for his 
forthright reminder that Senate wit- 
nesses are wards of the Senate. It 
would appear to me that some of the acts 
and actions of certain of the battery of 
attorneys representing the respondent 
have been improper. We should bear in 
mind that the Senate committee of 
which Senator Stennis is chairman and 
Senator Bennett is vice chairman were 
asked by the senior Senator from Con- 
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necticut to hold these hearings and they 
are doing an unpleasant duty not of their 
own volition. 

I should like to call the Senate’s at- 
tention to reports of intimidation of 
witnesses conducted by members of one 
of the largest law firms in the United 
States—Cahill, Gordon, Reindel & Ohl. 
Lawyers certainly should be familiar 
with the canons of ethics of the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association, if not the criminal 
laws of the United States. 

I am informed that partners of the 
Cahill firm even sit on the grievance 
committee of the bar association. In 
view of this fact, if it is a fact, certainly 
none of these attorneys should flout the 
canons of ethics of the bar association. 

There has already been published in 
the Washington Star an account of the 
manner in which Walter J. Kenny of 
this firm telephoned Michael B. O'Hare, 
a witness, stating: 

We just want you to know we have got a 
complete check on Terry Golden. It would 
be a shame for a lovely girl like her to have 
her reputation hurt in any way. Maybe after 
you hear the type of questions we throw at 
Jim Boyd you will get the flavor of it. 


If such news report is a correct state- 
ment of fact this was a flagrant attempt 
to intimidate a witness, which inciden- 
tally Mr. O’Hare reported to the FBI. 
This incident. was followed by the inde- 
fensible act of a combative young man, 
who told O'Hare, poking a finger in hfs 
chest: 

I just want to tell you one thing—when 
this is over I’m going to follow you to 
your * * * grave. 


It was this latter incident which 
brought an admonition from the chair- 
man and a subsequent apology. How- 
ever, an apology is no substitute for the 
law and the rules of proper procedure at 
judicial or quasi-judicial proceedings. 
Intimidation, or attempted intimida- 
tion of a witness of the sort reported is 
highly reprehensible, in my judgment 
and would be prejudicial to the admin- 
istration of justice from every stand- 
point. 

Following the chairman’s admonition 
on June 24, there was evidence of an- 
other incident which is said to have oc- 
curred on June 25 in the Sheraton Carl- 
ton Hotel, when the same Walter Kenny, 
Jr., S a former senatorial as- 
sistant, Glenn Cooper, to the hotel and 
endeavored to secure information from 
him derogatory to other witnesses. 
Kenny is quoted as saying: 

These four (referring to the four former 


employees) are finished. Do you want to be 
finished too? 


I would consider that a threat. 

There was still another case of intimi- 
dation when a private detective employed 
by this law firm called upon Judith Ber- 
ling, another former Senate employee in 
company with her father, who is a mem- 
ber of the reportorial staff of the U.S. 
Senate. The detective is said to have 
suggested or threatened that Miss Ber- 
ling’s father might lose his job with the 
Senate if she did not cooperate in giving 
the right kind of testimony. 

Mr. President, I cannot agree with the 
statement by Mr. Sonnett before the 
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Standards and Conduct Committee that 
the threat of a muscular 27-year-old 
man was a “trivial incident.” No viola- 
tion of the canons of ethies of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association is a trivial incident. 

Equally serious has been the sinister 
type of interrogation conducted by Mr. 
Sonnett. He has attempted to attack the 
reputations of young women witnesses 
by innuendo, even indulging in the im- 
proper inquiry as to whether they in- 
tended to marry certain persons. Mr. 
Sonnett should know this is improper 
and irrelevant to the issue and is a course 
of conduct. unbecoming a gentleman or 
a good trial lawyer. 

Further still, it is said that employers 
of certain witmesses have been tele- 
phoned and asked that they discharge 
such employees. This is the equivalent 
of blacklisting, which under certain cir- 
cumstanees is a criminal offense. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut 
asked for this investigation. It would 
seem ft ill becomes his attorneys, there- 
fore, to attack the integrity of the com- 
mittee’s counsel or for anyone to suggest 
that the committee may have arranged 
hammering to disturb the hearing. 
These are charges refiecting upon the 
entire U.S. Senate. 

I should like to commend the members 
of the Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct for their painstaking and 
patient efforts on behalf of this body. 
Each member of this special Senate com- 
mittee—Senator JoHN Srennis, chair- 
man; Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, Vice 
chairman; and Senators EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY, A. S. MIKE MONRoNEY, JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, JAMES B. PEARSON. 
They have conducted the hearings in the 
highest tradition of the U.S. Senate. 
They are doing their duty with fairness, 
thoroughness, and impartiality. With- 
out a doubt each one is distressed that he 
was selected by his colleagues to serve 
on this important committee. Chair- 
man STENNIS and every member has the 
confidence of the Senate and of the 
public generally. Of this I feel certain. 
May I add that T hope the Senator in- 
volved in this inquiry has not been 
prejudiced by the actions of his counsel. 
I should like further to request that it be 
ascertained whether these cases consti- 
tute contempt of the Senate and whether 
the FBI has investigated these charges 
of intimidation, especially that which 
— O' Hare referred to the FBT on May 
23. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Recorp will show that I 
was the first in the Senate to speak out 
in favor of having the Senate Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 
hold full and thorough hearings on the 
controversy involving Julius Klein and 
Senator Dopp. The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Younc] associated himself with my 
position and made additional remarks on 
that occasion. We urged that the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct in 
the Senate take those steps necessary to 
give complete assurance to the Senator 
from Connecticut and to the Senate that 
fair, impartial, and thorough hearings 
would be held with respect to the prob- 
lems raised in regard to the so-called 
Klein affair. 
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The senior Senator from Oregon has 
taken such a position in the Senate when 
other questions have been raised with 
regard to allegations of improper con- 
duct by members of the Senate staff and 
Members. As the Recorp will show, E 
was one who spoke up in support of a 
special committee to be appointed to 
hear the allegations concerning the con- 
duct of Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

In my judgment, Senator Dopp clearly 
is deserving of that type of hearing. He 
is getting that type of hearing. I am 
sure he appreciates that type of hearing. 

In my opinion, the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Young?) just 
made in the Senate are in no way a re- 
flection on the Senator concerned. They 
are remarks calling attention to the con- 
duct of certain lawyers and other repre- 
sentatives of the Senator from Connecti- 
eut, which conduct the Senator from 
Ohio believes has been improper and 
which, in fact, has not been fair and 
helpful to the Senate Committee on 
Standards and Conduct. I share his 
views and associate myself with his views. 

On July 7, 1966, the senior Senator 
from Oregon received the following letter 
from the chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduet, Mr. 
JOHN C. STENNIS. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Iet- 
ter and the excerpts included with the 
letter be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosures were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STANDARDS AND CONDUCT, 
July 7, 1966. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: Enclosed please find ex- 
cerpts of testimony presented at a hearing 
beginning June 22, 1966, by the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct of the 
United States Senate investigating charges 
ef misconduct against Senator THOMAS J. 
Dopp of Connecticut. 

Your attention is called to the portions of 
the enclosed excerpts in which your name 
appears. 

In the event that you desire to comment 
upon these excerpts, it is requested that your 
comments be addresssed to the Committee 
office, Room 222, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. Such comments will be 
made a part of the record of the Committee's 
proceedings. This by no means suggests 
that you make a statement. 

Should you have any questions regarding 
this letter, please contact Benjamin R. Fern, 
Chief Counsel, extension 6679. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
John C. Stennis, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, 


EXCERPTS OF TESTIMONY 

Mr. Sonnerr. After you made the copies, 
what did you do with them? 

Mr, Born. After the copies were made, 
they were brought to Mr. Anderson’s office. 

Mr. Sonwerr. And did that include the 
Klein file? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sonnett. In the Klein file at the time 
you took it from the Senator’s office, was 
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there a collection of documents in plastic- 
coyered envelopes which you had before you 
this morning? 

Mr. Born. Yes, sir. I will say the entire— 
no, not the entire Klein folder, because you 
have shown me many documents in the dep- 
osition that I had never seen before. But 
in rough, the documents in the plastic sheet 
this, what we have called the instructions 
which have been identified in other terms 
by the counsel for the Committee were there, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Sonnetr. Now, I show you a plastic 
envelope containing a variety of documents 
headed “Echo of the Fulbright hearings,” 
with a memo reading as follows: 

“Not a single U. S. Senator or Congress- 
man criticized me after the Fulbright hear- 
ings. Somehow the people in Germany did 
not understand that this was not an attack 
against me but against the Federal Repub- 
lic’s strong stand on the Soviets by the ap- 
peasers. But I was pleased to get the at- 
tached letters from Senators and Congress- 
men since the Fulbright hearings, which in- 
clude messages from leading Democrats and 
Republicans. As a matter of fact, I have 
suggested that a resolution be introduced 
and passed by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, but I will take the advice of 
Senator Morse and forget about it.” 

Also in the envelope, Mr. Boyd, are the fol- 
lowing documents: 

A letter from Senator ALBERT GORE to Gen- 
eral Julius Klein dated November 14, 1963, 
a letter from Senator Bourke B. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER to General Julius Klein dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, a copy of a letter from HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY to General Julius Klein dated 
January 10, 1964, a letter dated February 6, 
1964, from Senator HUMPHREY to General 
Klein, a letter from Senator Henry M. JACK- 
son to Julius Klein dated November 23, 1963, 
a letter from Senator JacoB K, Javirs to Mr. 
Julius Klein dated December 2d, 1963, a let- 
ter from Senator Kenneth B. Keating to Gen- 
eral Julius Klein dated December 30, 1963, a 
letter from Senator Epwarp V. LONG to Gen- 
eral Julius Klein dated November 15, 1963, a 
letter from Senator Russert Lone to Mr. 
Julius Klein dated November 21, 1963, a 
letter from Senator THruston B. MORTON to 
General Julius Klein dated December 5, 1963, 
n copy of a letter from WAYNE Morse to Sen- 
ator SymrncTon dated November 19, 1963, 
a letter from Senator Wayne Morse to Mr. 
Julius Klein dated February 20, 1964, a letter 
from Senator Kart E. Munprt to Mr. Julius 
Klein dated November 21, 1963, a letter from 
Senator Kart E. Munpt to Major General 
Julius Klein dated February 6, 1964, a letter 
from Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF to Mr. Julius 
Klein dated January 3, 1964, a letter from 
Senator Huon Scorrt to Mr. Julius Klein dated 
November 18, 1963, a letter from Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN to Mr. Julius Klein dated 
November 19, 1963, another letter from Sen- 
ator JOHN SPARKMAN to Mr. Julius Klein 
dated January 23, 1964, a letter from Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON to General Julius Klein 

dated February 18, 1964, another letter from 
Senator SYMINGTON to General Klein dated 
November 14, 1963, a letter from Senator 
Joun J. WI LIAN s to Mr. Julius Klein dated 
November 21, 1963. 

Senator Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, at this 
point I would like to make a suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, Senator. 

Senator BENNETT. By reading merely the 
names of the Senators who wrote these let- 
ters, I think an erroneous, a completely er- 
roneous impression will be left, so I would 
like to suggest that the text of these letters 
be printed in the transcription of today’s 
record so that the public can know what 
these letters said, and I would also like to 
suggest that when Mr. Klein comes before 
us, he be asked to bring up all of the cor- 
respondence he has had with these Senators 
whose names have been mentioned a well as 
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correspondence during this period with Sena- 
tor Dopp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator, I think your sug- 
gestion is certainly well taken. I will see 
what the counsel proposes to do with these 
letters. 

Mr. Sonnett. I was about to ask Mr. Chair- 
man, that the exhibit be marked as a Dodd 
exhibit and be made fully available either 
for incorporation in the record or released 
to the press as you wish. I must say, Sena- 
tor Bennett, I hope you do not think that 
by my reading the names of some of these 
Senators I mean to imply that they did any- 
thing improper in writing these letters. 

Senator BENNETT. I don't think you are 
implying that they did anything improper, 
but since you have spent the first half of the 
afternoon, or since our counsel spent a good 
part of the time today going through the 
Dodd correspondence with General Klein, by 
inference the implication exists that these 
same Senators had the same kind of cor- 
respondence with General Klein, and having 
read the letters in that file, I think the in- 
ference is completely false, and I think in 
order to keep the facts straight in this hear- 
ing, that after the file has been accepted as 
an exhibit, the contents to which you have 
referred, the actual letters, should be printed 
in the transcript, so that the public can see 
the difference between these letters and the 
letters that the counsel for the committee 
has offered earlier. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, Senator. 

Senator McCartny. Just as an additional 
comment there is variation among these let- 
ters, is that not true? 

Mr. Sonnert. Senator McCartuy, these 
letters differ one from the other in general. 
There are letters here from leading members 
of the Senate on both sides of the House 
expressing their regret at any unfair treat- 
ment which General Klein had suffered by 
reason of the FuLBRIGHT hearings. Now I 
have confidence 

Mr. Fern. Mr. Chairman, I don't think we 
ought to characterize these letters exactly 
in that manner. I believe the letters speak 
for themselves and we should read the text. 

The CHARMAN. I will make a statement 
here now. As I understand it, going back 
to this, I understand these letters were in 
the so-called Klein file? 

Mr. Sonnetr. Yes, sir. 

à The CHARMAN. Taken from the Dopp of- 
ce? 

Mr. SONNETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. All right. That makes 
them pertinent here. They are part of the 
file. You certainly have a right to go into 
that and select anything there that you 
might wish to present. But the point is 
certainly well made. And I assumed you 
were going to offer them to go in evidence? 

Mr. Sox Nr. Yes, sir. 

The CHAmMAN. It will be admitted in 
evidence now, all of them will go into the 
record direct like other letters, Mr. Reporter. 

(Dopp's exhibit No. 6 referred to follows:) 


ECHO OF THE FULBRIGHT HEARINGS 


Not a single U.S, Senator or Congressman 
criticized me after the Fulbright Hearings. 
Somehow the people in Germany did not 
understand that this was not an attack 
against me but against the Federal Repub- 
lic’s strong stand on the Soviets by the ap- 
peasers. 

But I was pleased to get the attached 
letters from Senators and Congressmen since 
the Fulbright Hearings which include mes- 
sages from leading Democrats and Republi- 
cans. 

As a matter of fact, I suggest a resolution 
be introduced and passed by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, but I will take 
the advice of Senator Morse and forget about 
it. 
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But it is time that the people in Germany 
not only forget about but also that they 
double their support for me. 

(A few letters of tribute for JK from U.S, 
Senators and Congressmen.) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
February 20, 1964. 
Mr. JULIUS KLEIN, 
United of America Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill, 

Dear JULIUS: I haven't had a chance to talk 
to Stu SYMINGTON as yet in regard to the 
contents of your letter of February 13 to me, 
your letter of February 12 to him, and your 
letter of February 5 to Kart MUNDT. 

However, my first reaction to your sugges- 
tion is to advise you not to press for a resolu- 
tion or a letter signed by members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I don’t think 
you will be able to get very many signatures 
on either one of such documents, because 
they are bound to be interpreted as critical of 
FULBRIGHT. 

Next, I would point out that such a resolu- 
tion would run the grave danger that For. 
BRIGHT would strike back, because he would 
interpret the move as a criticism of him. I 
think the record that has been made is fair 
to you and fair to FULBRIGHT, and what you 
need to do is put it to effective use. The 
statements which SYMINGTON and I made on 
the record answer the criticisms that you are 
running into. There is certainly nothing 
that stops any other member of the Commit- 
tee from writing a personal letter to you 
which you can put to effective use, also. 

However, in my Judgment you will do your- 
self much more harm than good if you seek 
to obtain some kind of resolution or general 
letter signed by members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

As you know, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has recommended a bill on the gen- 
eral subject of foreign lobbies, and with that 
in the offing, I think it would be unwise to 
press your suggestion, I think it would be 
better for you if during the course of the 
debate on the foreign lobby bill, those of us 
on the Foreign Relations Committee who care 
to could reinforce the comments we have al- 
ready made, 

I fully realize that I am not the party of 
interest in this matter, but on the other 
hand, I think maybe you should give some 
consideration to the possibility that because 
I am not the party of interest in the matter, 
I may very well be more objective than your 
subjective interest in the matter is inclined 
to make you. 

I am sure that Sru would be glad to join 
us in a visit about this matter when you re- 
turn to Washington. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 
NOVEMBER 19, 1963. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: It will be im- 
possible for me to attend the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee meeting tomorrow morning, 
November 20, at which Major General Julius 
Klein is scheduled to testify on S. 2136. 

In view of our conversation today, I would 
appreciate it very much if you would ask per- 
mission in my behalf to insert this letter in 
the record of the hearing tomorrow morning. 

First, I wish to make some comments about 
Klein, himself, and then I want to make a 
statement in regard to the arguments he has 
advanced in his prepared statement in oppo- 
sition to S. 2136. 

I have known Julius Klein for the nineteen 
years that I have been in the Senate, I knew 
him all the time I was a Republican, as well 
as during the period I have been a Democrat. 
He has been a public relations man during 
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that period of time, representing various 
clients on many matters. I have always 
found him to be completely non-partisan in 
any of the representations he has ever made 
to me im regard to any subject matter in 
which he was interested in his capacity as a 
public relations man. 

I also have always found him to be honor- 
able, amd I have never known him to mis- 
represent facts about any issue or attempt to 
deceive me. On some matters involving his 
public representations, I have disagreed with 
his position and opposed his recommenda- 
tions in carrying out my duties as a Senator. 
On other occasions, I have concluded that the 
facts have supported his position, and in 
those instances, I have favored his side of 
some given legislative issue. 

Iam very sorry that his work as an advisor 
to the West German Government. which has 
been under investigation by aur Committee 
apparently is receiving bad headlines in Ger- 
many as the German newspaper stories which 
you and I talked about today indicate. Iam 
satisfied that in connection with any service 
Mr. Klein rendered the West German Govern- 
ment as a public relations agent in the Unit- 
ed States, he performed that service with full 
disclosure to the German Government as to 
the re: tations. he was making in behalf 
of that Government in the United States and 
did not knowingly or intentionally engage in 
any illegal action. 

As he points out in his statement, the 
term foreign agent has a negative connota- 
tion in the minds of many newspaper readers 
and undoubtedly the newspaper stories con- 
eerning our Committee's investigation of 
the activities of foreign agents may have 
caused many people to assume incorrectly 
that services rendered the United States by 
American representatives of foreign govern- 
ments who function in the capacity of public 
relations representatives necessarily carries 
with such work negative connotations. How- 
ever, in my opinion, that is neither the fault 
of the Foreign Relations Committee nor of 
the law. It is one of those risks relative to 
public reaction that anyone working in this 
field must necessarily run. 

I do not think that our Foreign Relations 
Committee is subject to any criticism be- 
eause of the fact that representatives of 
foreign governments acting under the For- 
eign Agents’ Registration Act of 1938 may 
have suffered some criticism or injury to 
their professional standing as a result of the 
Committee of the Senate carrying out its 
clear duty to try to find out what has been 
going om under the administration of the 
Foreign Agents’ Registration Act of 1938. In 
one respect, it is somewhat similar to the risk 
that amyone runs as a result of a Grand Jury 
indictment. 

mere is no doubt about the fact that no 
matter how innocent one’s conduct has been 
in regard to any matter, if it develops that 
the Grand Jury issues an indictment which 
later is either quashed or a petit jury acquits, 
there is no doubt about the fact that the 
person indicted has been injured. Some- 
times, I refer to such situations as part of 
the price of being free men. Freedom comes 
high, but it is worth the cost. 

I feel that so long as representatives of 
foreign governments conduct themselves 
honorably and properly within the law, the 
faets concerning their record will stand up 
against any investigation or inquiry into 
their course of conduct. 

On the basis of any information I have 
received to date, I am sure that Mr. Klein's 
record in carrying out his public relations 
work will support the representations he has 
made in his appearance before the Commit- 
tee. 

I wish to repeat that on the basis of the 
friendship that has existed between us for 
nineteen years, it causes me to believe that 
he is a highly honorable man. 
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Now a word about Mr. Klein's prepared 
statement in opposition to S. 2136. I find 
myself in disagreement with a good many of 
his criticisms of the bill. It may be that be- 
fore we finish the mark up of the bill, some 
of his criticisms and those of other witnesses 
should cause us to modify the bill. However, 
I do not think that his major criticisms are 
sound. 

I refer particularly to the specific com- 
ments he makes on pages 5, 6, T and 8 of his 
prepared statement. As an introduction to 
the specifics he lists on those pages, he says, 
“Would legislation really control the bad 
ones?” In this reference, he is referring of 
course to agents representing foreign govern- 
ments. I think most of his comments on 
this point constitute non sequitur argu- 
ments. 

Murder Iaws, of course, do not stop mur- 
ders, but all of us are a lot safer with the 
murder laws, and we have fewer murders 
than we would otherwise have. I know of 
no law that will control the bad ones, to use 
Mr. Klein's phrase, if any individual is de- 
termined to flaunt, the law. 

However, I do know that our hearings 
show that the Foreign Agents’ Registration 
Act of 1938 is very much fn need of amend- 
ment, and I think S. 2136 is a move in the 
right direction. I am perfectly willing to 
consider any proposal that will improve S. 
2136, but I feel that Mr. Klein's prepared 
statement represents too much of am ig- 
noring of the serious defects which have de- 
veloped under the operation of the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act of 1938. 

Incidentally, I think some of those de- 
fects would never have developed if the De- 
partment of Justice had lived up to its clear 
responsibilities of effective administering of 
the law. Nevertheless, effective administer- 
ing of the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act 
of 1938 will not resolve many of the defects 
which have been shown by the hearings of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to exist. 
Therefore, I shall continue to support 
amendments of the Foreign Agents“ 
tration Act of 1938 along the lines of S. 2136. 

I think that the prepared statement which 
Mr. Klein will give at the hearing on Novem- 
ber 20, deserves very careful analysis by the 
Committee in the mark up of the bill in 
order to doublecheck and make certain that 
the final bill will not be productive of some 
of the shortcomings that Mr. Klein fears. 
But I do think that we must see to it that 
the agents representing foreign governments 
are required to operate under full public dis- 
closure of all their activities, because in a 
democracy there is no substitute for full 
public. disclosure of any activity that affects 
the public interest. 

I am sorry that I cannot be at the hearing, 
but I shall appreciate very much your mak- 
ing this letter a part of the record. 

With warm personal regards, 

Cordially, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


The CHAN. They are already exhibits 
now. ‘They speak for themselves. Some of 
them ought to be read. You refer there to 
the Fulbright hearing, To make that clear, 
the Fulbright hearings were held by the 
Poreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate some time in 1963? 

Mr, FERN. That is correct. 

The CHamman. Some time during the year 
1963, at which time it was claimed by Mr. 
Klein, as the Chair understands it, that great 
work had been done. That it had caused 
him to lose some of his business in Ger- 
many. Now, these letters came in then from 
the different Senators some time later, these 
are all after the hearings, aren't they? 

Mr. SONNETT. Not all I think, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cmainman. Not all? 

Mr. Sonnetr. But most. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The ones to which I refer 
came in after these so-called Fulbright hear- 
ings, and found their way into Senator 
Dopp’s files and were in these papers that 
were collected here as testified. 

Mr. Fern. Mr. Chairman, all of these letters 
were written after the Fulbright hearings. 

The CHARMAN. They all were written after 
the Fulbright hearings? All right. I think, 
Senator BENNETT, both members here have 
made a good point. I think Mr. Sonnett 
was going to offer them in evidence of course. 
They speak for themselves. I really think 
some of them ought to be read here that 
are typical of all of them, so that the 
erroneous impression that the Senator 
referred to will be avoided. Would you 
read 

Mr. Sonnerr. I would be happy, Senator, 
to try and pick if I might one 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator COOPER. 

Senator Coorer. Were these letters in- 
cluded in the so-called packet that at least 
Mr. Klein wanted the Senator to take to 
Germany? 

Mr. Sonnetr. Yes, Senator, and I have a 
very specific point of examination for this 
witness with respect to this collection of 
letters. Lam not dragging them in merely to 
show or try to show that there was any im- 
propriety whatsoever in anything that any 
Senator did in writing these letters, any more 
so than I think there was any impropriety in 
any of Senator Dopp’s relations with General 
Klein. 

Senator Pearson. Is that counsel's line of 
questioning? Is that the purpose of his 
line? 


Mr. SonNertr. No, sir, I have a very specific 
question about this particular plastic en- 
velope and these particular pieces of paper 
for this witness. 

Senator McCartuy. Did I understand 
counsel said he didn’t wish to attempt to 
make a selection as to a typical letter? 

Mr. Sownerr. I think that might be unfair 
just as I think the fact that Senator Dopp 
has been singled out for such connections as 
he had with Klein is unfair. 

CHAIRMAN. Just pass them over here 
let it be identified. Then the Chair will 
make a ruling on what will be done, please. 

Mr. Fern. Mr. Chairman, may I propose 
that Mr. Sonnett and I confer and select what 


utes. We have got to keep this matter going 
or we will be here a month. 

Senator McCartny. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask that we might have the letters read 
tomorrow? 

Senator BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, hasn't 
the Chairman already ruled that the letters 
will be in the transcript? 

The CHARMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Sonnerr. May I show this to the wit- 
ness? 

The CHAIRMAN. You need it for further 
examination? 

Mr. SONNETT. Yes, I do. 

Senator BENNETT. I have no use for them 
at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. AN right, continue your 
examination then. 

Mr. SONNETT. Mr. Boyd, was that plastic 
envelope with those letters in the Klein file 
in Senator Dopn’s office which you surrepti- 
tiously removed in June, 1964? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I re- 
sponded to the letter of the chairman 
of the committee, my response being 
under date of July 11, 1966: 

Thank you very much for sending to me 
your letter of July 7. It encloses excerpts 
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of testimony presented at a hearing begin- 
ning June 22, 1966, by the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct of the United 
States Senate investigating charges of mis- 
conduct against Senator THomas J. Dopp of 
Connecticut, 

Your letter called to my attention two por- 
tions of the excerpts in which my name ap- 
pears. Those portions consist of two letters 
which I wrote, one to Mr. Julius Klein under 
date of February 20, 1964, and the other to 
Senator Symrnectron under date of November 
19, 1968. My major comment in regard to 
them is that they speak for themselves and 
on the basis of the facts which I had at my 
command on the dates that they were writ- 
ten, I am pleased to stand on the record 
which I have made in the letters. 

However, these are not the only letters 
that I have written to Mr. Julius Klein, or 
written about him, or written in regard to 
his activities during my years in the Senate. 
I shall be pleased to make available to the 
Committee, if it so desires, any and all corre- 
spondence that I have in my office files con- 
cerning Mr. Julius Klein. If, at any time, the 
Select Committee on Standards and Conduct 
of the United States Senate would like to 
have me appear before the Committee to 
answer any questions in connection with 
any of the correspondence in my office files 
to Mr. Klein or concerning Mr. Klein, I shall 
be glad to place myself at the service of the 
Committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter in full be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Jury 11, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Senate Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, Room 222 Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you very much for 
sending to me your letter of July 7. It 
encloses excerpts of testimony presented at 
a hearing beginning June 22, 1966 by the 
Select Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct of the United States Senate investigat- 
ing charges of misconduct against Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp of Connecticut. 

Your letter called to my attention two por- 
tions of the excerpts in which my name ap- 
pears. Those portions consist of two letters 
which I wrote, one to Mr. Julius Klein under 
date of February 20, 1964, and the other to 
Senator Symrnecron under date of November 
19, 1963. My major comment in regard to 
them is that they speak for themselves and 
on the basis of the facts which I had at my 
command on the dates that they were writ- 
ten, I am pleased to stand on the record 
which I have made in the letters. 

However, these are not the only letters 
that I have written to Mr. Julius Klein, or 
written about him, or written in regard to 
his activities during my years in the Senate. 
I shall be pleased to make available to the 
Committee, if it so desires, any and all cor- 
respondence that I have in my office files 
concerning Mr. Julius Klein. If, at any 
time, the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct of the United States Senate would 
like to haye me appear before the Commit- 
tee to answer any questions in connection 
with any of the correspondence in my office 
files to Mr. Klein or concerning Mr. Klein, 
I shall be glad to place myself at the service 
of the Committee. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I wish to 
say, in closing my comments on this 
matter, that I think that Senator Younc 
of Ohio and some other Senators who I 
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understand have inserted material in the 
Recorp today have performed a service 
to the Senate in making it perfectly clear 
that the Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct is entitled to the full sup- 
port of the Senate in carrying out a 
thorough, no-stone-remaining-unturned 
investigation and hearing in respect to 
the issues that has been raised by these 
hearings. I repeat, that is the fairest 
thing that can be done for the Senator 
from Connecticut. I know of no evi- 
dence on the basis of any record made 
by the committee to date, that justifies 
any conclusion that Senator Dopp has 
committed any illegal act. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Connecticut has not com- 
pleted, as yet, his presentation of his case 
in chief. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the record that has been made 
to date raises questions concerning the 
activities of General Klein that the com- 
mittee will find it necessary to evaluate 
when it comes to analyze the full record 
of the hearings. I do not know what the 
full record made to date shows, because 
I know only what has appeared in the 
papers. But I wish to say, I think the 
committee is to be highly commended 
for following the course of action that 
the Senate in fact directed it to follow. 
I think that the American people and 
the Senate are entitled to have every 
confidence in the committee. I am sure 
that the final report of the committee 
will be based upon the evidence that is 
submitted to it. 

Mr. MILLER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the current investigation of 
one of my colleagues by the Senate Ethics 
Committee has already caused considera- 
ble cynical comment by some journalists 
which tends to reflect on the character 
of members of the committee. 

While it is true that a majority of the 
Senate has, for reasons best known to 
itself, failed to take positive action in 
passing a disclosure bill which would 
satisfy the public’s right to know about 
the outside income of Members of Con- 
gress and their families—an opportunity, 
incidentally, which I provided by an 
amendment offered on July 2, 1964—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, part 12, 
pages 15849-15851—it by no means fol- 
lows that the present members of the 
Senate Ethics Committee will fail to do 
a conscientious job. Suggestions of a 
whitewash are unjustified and premature. 
Only a very small amount of the evidence 
is in, and, until it is all in, no one should 
make a judgment on this case. Moreover, 
until all of the evidence is in and the 
committee has made its decision, no one 
should prejudge the committee. 

Members of the Senate Ethics Com- 
mittee are serving unselfishly in a most 
sensitive and thankless undertaking. 
How would some of the cynical commen- 
tators like to serve, themselves, on a com- 
mittee to probe into the ethical practices 
of members of the journalism profession? 
Instead of being destructive in their 
comments, they ought to be construc- 
tive—or, at least, neutral until after this 
matter is over. 

All of this is not to be interpreted as 
any condonation on my part of the way 
the Bobby Baker investigation was han- 
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died. Nor do I condone the investiga- 
tion committee’s superficial proposal 
relating to disclosure. Weneed a mean- 
ingful rule relating to disclosure of all 
sources of income by Members of Con- 
gress and their families, including all of 
those in such a close position of rela- 
tionship that the public, by having them 
covered by disclosure, will be reassured 
that it has all the information needed. 
We need a body of canons of ethics for 
Members of Congress carrying with it 
the same high standards that prevail 
in the American Bar Association, the 
American Medical Association, and other 
professional groups. The very existence 
of such standards carries with it a salu- 
tary influence on those covered by them. 

I hope there will be no further in- 
stances of reckless criticism of the 
Senate Ethics Committee and any of its 
members. Each of them has my con- 
fidence that they will perform their du- 
ties in a manner befitting Members of 
the Senate. But it will require a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate it- 
self to fulfill the public’s right to know by 
appropriate legislative action—a duty 
which, I regret to say, was sadly ne- 
glected here on the Senate floor on July 
2, 1964. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to add my 
commendation to that of my colleagues 
for the outstanding work that Senator 
STENNIS, the distinguished chairman 
of the Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct, and his fellow committee 
members have been doing in their cur- 
rent hearings. There can hardly be a 
more difficult and important area of 
congressional work than to hear and 
adjudicate the difficult issues that that 
committee now faces. 

The Senate and the Nation are indeed 
fortunate to be favored with the ex- 
traordinary ability, perception, and wis- 
dom which Senator STENNIS brings to 
these proceedings. He and his colleagues 
deserve the appreciation of the Senate 
and the Nation for the forthrightness, 
thoroughness, fairness, and decorum 
with which they have conducted these 
hearings. 

I have the greatest confidence in the 
distinguished chairman and his col- 
leagues. I know that the conclusions 
they reach, after all the evidence has 
been presented, will be fair, accurate, 
and responsible. 

Senator Stennis and his fellow com- 
mittee members deserve the highest re- 
spect and support from all the citizens 
of our Nation, in this difficult under- 
taking. 

Mr. KUCHEL subsequently said: 
Mr. President, comment has been made 
earlier today by Senators with respect to 
the Select Committee on Ethics. Surely 
the responsibilities that those six men 
three from my side of the aisle and three 
from the Presiding Officer’s—have to 
discharge is of transcendent importance, 
of great and grave difficulty, and the 
Members of the Senate place their faith 
in the ability of the six to discharge 
their duties. 

When the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky introduced his proposal many 
months ago to create such a committee, 
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I saw fit to vote for it. Speaking as a 
Senator, I have great faith in the three 
Republicans who were chosen, and I 
say to my friend, the Senator from Mary- 
land, I have great faith in the three 
majority members of that committee 
who were appointed. Iam glad to spread 
my own faith on the RECORD. 

Mr. PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I also rise to commend the 
conduct of the Ethics Committee in this 
most difficult and painful responsibility. 

Under the chairmanship of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, JOHN STENNIS, the 
committee has made an excellent start. 

Cynics in and out of the Senate con- 
tended that this would be a hear-no- 
evil, see-no-evil, speak-no-evil commit- 
tee. Any fairminded person who has had 
a chance to review the transcript of the 
record must be impressed by the obvious 
sincerity of committee members—Re- 
publican as well as Democratic—in try- 
ing to get at the full truth of this com- 
plex, delicate, and difficult matter. 

This U.S. Senate has a proud tradition. 
People throughout America look to the 
Senate as the leading American source 
of debate and discussion of the problems 
that face the Nation. Together with the 
House, this body has the massive respon- 
sibility of making the laws under which 
all Americans must live. 

With this vast power, a high standard 
of ethics can and should be demanded 
from this body. The current hearings 
by the committee obviously recognize this 
ethical requirement. 

When Senators were appointed to this 
committee, all of us in this body recog- 
nized what a painful and unwelcome bur- 
den such an assignment necessarily rep- 
resented. In spite of this the six Sena- 
tors appointed to the committee seemed 
at the time of their appointment to rep- 
resent excellent selections. 

Certainly their conduct in these diffi- 
cult hearings has corroborated this view. 
As one Senator I formally and publicly 
express my thanks to these six men for 
a conscientious and impressive job. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the strike 
which has canceled 60 percent of the 
commercial airline flights in the Nation 
is beginning to have unfortunate effects, 
both on the parties to the dispute and 
on the Nation as a whole. 

Today I received copies of two wires 
sent to the President encouraging him 
to use his best judgment to bring about 
an equitable and immediate solution to 
the strike. I am sure that all Members 
of the Senate join with me in the hope 
that current negotiations will success- 
fully end this serious work stoppage. I 
ask unanimous consent that these two 
messages be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JuLy 8, 1966. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The current strike against major airlines 
has a serious effect on the economy of our 
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city. Being one of the Nation’s significant 
industrial centers, it is in the national and 
public interest to use your good office to 
bring about an early equitable settlement. 

Respectfully yours, 

Roy C. EcHOLs, 
President, 

Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Indianapolis and In- 
diana is suffering economic loss at the in- 
convenience and traffic delay occasioned by 
the present airline strike. I urge that all 
resources available to the Office of the Presi- 
dent be used to settle this dispute as equita- 
bly and expeditiously as possible. 

JOHN J. BARTON, 
Mayor of Indianapolis. 


BUILDING COMMUNITY LEADER- 
SHIP 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, for 17 
years the National Hairdressers and Cos- 
metologists Association has been observ- 
ing a special event during which period 
of time more than 5 million free beauty 
treatments have been given to women 
and girls in various institutions, such as 
homes for the aged, hospitals, penal in- 
stitutions, and homes for special care. 

During the observance of National 
Beauty Salon Week last Februcry, thou- 
sands of people across this land, includ- 
ing ministers speaking from their pul- 
pits, publicly complimented the profes- 
sional cosmetologists on the institutional 
welfare program of their organization of 
more than 70,000 members. These “an- 
gels of mercy” have done a tremendous 
job in giving a lift to unfortunate women. 

During the last 5 years the National 
Hairdressers and Cosmetologists Asso- 
ciation also has done much to build good 
citizenship and community leadership in 
its annual community leadership award 
program. 

Outstanding judges, representing na- 
tionally known organizations, serve on 
the panel of judges, which makes the 
award. For example, the judges for the 
1966 Community Leadership Award are 
the following: 

The Honorable John M. Bailey, chair- 
man, Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Sterling W. Brown, president, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Wendell A. Falsgraf, chairman, 
American Citizenship Committee, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. T. F. Haynes, executive secretary, 
Quota, International, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Dorothy M. Ford, immediate past 
president, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Mrs. Hans-Arnold Fraenkel, national 
treasurer, League of Women Voters of 
the United States, Hartsdale, N.Y. 

Mrs. Ruth S. Knight, president, Zonta 
International, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Allen H. Seed, Jr., executive vice 
president, Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

The Honorable Bos Witson, Member 
of Congress, chairman, Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, San Diego, Calif. 
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Nominees are selected from various 
States entering the contest and the panel 
of judges makes the selection of the an- 
nual Charles Award for community 
leadership on the basis of their activity 
in their professional cosmetologist asso- 
ciation, educational programs, religious 
programs, civic and social welfare pro- 
grams, and political programs. 

Those who have been honored with 
the Charles Award to date are: 

Miss Edna Emme, St. Louis, Mo. 

1 3 Miriam Cordwell, New York City, 
Mr. Gaines Pressley, Marietta, Ga. 
Mrs. Nelda Lewis, Kilgore, Tex. 

I wish to express my congratulations, 
and I believe those of all Members of the 
U.S. Senate, to Mr. Leonard Benner, of 
Bellevue, Wash., national president of the 
National Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists Association, and to members of the 
board of directors: Mr. Louis A. Freiberg, 
of New York City, executive secretary; 
Mr. Nathan E. Jacobs, of Omaha, Nebr., 
public relations counselor, and all the 
cosmetologists who participated in these 
notable programs that have helped to 
build better citizens and a greater 
America. 

I offer this salute to the hairdressers 
and cosmetologists in connection with the 
calling of their 46th national convention 
in Houston, Tex., July 24. May they 
ever continue their good work in the 
voluntary welfare field to brighten the 
lives of unfortunate people. 


TAX HELP TO LATIN AMERICA 
STRENGTHENS ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee which deals with 
Latin American Republics, I would like to 
call attention to a gratifying develop- 
ment in our relations with the countries 
of this hemisphere. 

When the Alliance for Progress was 
forged in 1961, tax reform was one of its 
major goals. To assist in this effort, the 
Agency for International Development, 
in cooperation with the Internal Revenue 
Service made teams of experts available 
to 15 Latin American countries. 

Since then, 11 of these countries have 
established permanent tax training sec- 
tions, 10 have inaugurated a public edu- 
cation and taxpayer assistance program, 
10 now have return examination pro- 
grams in operation. 

The results have been remarkable. As 
noted in the July 4 issue of the Interna- 
tional Commerce magazine, more than 
half of these countries have experienced 
increases in their tax collections over 
the past 2 years ranging from 25 to 45 
percent. 

These new revenues have helped in 
the fight against inflation, have supplied 
funds for local economic progress, and 
have improved the climate for all busi- 
nesses in these countries—whether they 
are small or large, domestic or foreign. 
What is also significant, these develop- 
ments will undoubtedly bolster confi- 
dence in the democratic process through- 
out Latin America. 
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This is an excellent example of how 
countries of the Americas can cooperate. 
I would like to commend the personnel 
in AID and IRS who have been making 
this program work, and ask unanimous 
consent that the descriptive article to 
which I have referred to be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. GOVERNMENT Actions: Tax TEAMS From 
THE UNITED STATES ASSISTING LATIN LANDS 
To BOLSTER SYSTEMS—BETTER COLLECTIONS 
WILL HeLP Nations Wrirn Local. FUNDS 
NEEDED To COMPLEMENT OUTSIDE GRANTS 
or ALLIANCE FoR PROGRESS PROGRAM 


Modernization of tax laws and particularly 
establishment of more effective enforcement 
measures throughout Latin America have 
radically improved the economic outlook in 
a number of countries there. Specialists 
from the U.S. have assisted in this process. 

The procedures have served to curb infla- 
tion and better the climate for domestic and 
foreign private enterprise. They have made 
it possible to raise the level of tax revenue 
and enable Latin American governments to 
provide the local funds needed to go along 
with the outside assistance provided under 
the Alliance for Progress program. 

The vital contribution that sound ad- 
ministration makes to a nation’s tax system 
was emphasized by U.S. Secretary of Treas- 
ury Henry H. Fowler in a recent talk to Latin 
American tax officials. 

“The wisest tax laws, as we all know, mean 
very little unless they are administered ef- 
fectively,” he said. “In absence of good ad- 
ministration, a tax law represents very little 
more than a high-sounding, hollow expres- 
sion of economic or political policy.” 

ALLIANCE SPURRED REFORMS 

The improvements made by Central and 
South American countries in their tax sys- 
tem stem from the Alliance for Progress 
launched in 1961. The 10-year development 
plan for Latin America drawn up at that 
time set tax reform as one of its major goals. 

The Agency for International Development 
in cooperation with the Internal Revenue 
Service has supplied technical assistance in 
the form of tax administration teams in 15 
countries. 

With AID providing the funds and IRS the 
tax experts, the U.S. teams give advice and 
assistance a particular nation might require 
to make its tax administration more efficient, 
productive and equitable. 

While results are not achieved overnight, 
considerable progress has been made. The 
following table shows the tax revenue in- 
crease for those countries where the cur- 
rency has remained stable. 


Total taz revenue collections 
Un millions of U.S. dollars} 


91.1 } 102.7 118.8 
50. 5 56.7 65.2 
66. 2 79.8 84.9 
19.0 26.9 32,9 
55. 0 59.6 70.0 
30.0 31.9 42,2 
182.9] 158.9] 1191.3 
351.8 | 2432.8 | 1507.4 


2 Preliminary, 


The 1965 increase in El Salvador is signifi- 
cant because it was achieved in spite of the 
severe 1965 earthquake which disrupted the 
economy. 

In countries where infiation has been a 
factor, part of the rise in tax collections is 
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due to improved tax administration. In 
Chile, for example, tax receipts rose in two 
years from 13.8% of gross national product to 
165%. And it is in Chile that the first suc- 
cessful prosecutions for tax fraud have taken 
place. Audits of returns have raised addi- 
tional assessments 600% in three years. 

Tax help is offered only to those countries 
specifically requesting it. When such a call 
comes in—generally through the AID mis- 
sion—IRS conducts a survey to identify the 
nature and scope of tax administration prob- 
lems involved, the objectives for overcom- 
ing them, and the advisability of rendering 
a tax advisory team. 

When a tax team enters a country, IRS 
experts act strictly in an advisory capacity. 
The responsibility and authority to make 
decisions remain with the host country. 


VARYING SIZES 


The size of a tax team varies from one man 
to seven or eight, depending on the goals of 
the program. The overall objective could be 
to improve every aspect of tax administration 
or only such phases as returns, collection, en- 
forcement, training, public information or 
taxpayer education. 

IRS also aids foreign tax officials in train- 
ing and orientation—either on an individual 
or group basis. Individual programs are 
tailored to a special need, while group ses- 
sions involve representatives from eight to 
ten countries in a six to ten week course. 

A new development is the IRS mobile 
audit training team. The goal is to provide 
intensive on-site training to revenue agents 
in such areas as accounting principles and 
the examination of tax returns. The teams 
also train local agents who in turn teach 
others. 

EXAMPLES CITED 


In addition to statistics previously listed, 
the following are cited as examples of tax 
reform in Latin America resulting from IRS- 
AID cooperation. 

Panama increased delinquent tax collec- 
tions 130% in 1965; additional assessments 
from enforcement rose from 61.7 million in 
1964 to $2.5 million in 1965 and over $6 mil- 
lion of the $10.5 million tax revenue increase 
in 1965 was directly attributable to tax re- 
form and improved tax administration. 

In Ecuador, a widespread publicity and 
taxpayer assistance program upped the num- 
ber of returns filed from 27,000 in 1964 to 
60,000 in 1965. 

In Peru, a pilot delinquent- return pro- 
gram produced 1,400 returns involving nearly 
$500,000. The six people assigned to this 
program will be joined by 23 more this year. 

Uruguay seized the assets of three busi- 
nessmen to satisfy long-overdue tax obliga- 
tions. As a result of publicity given to this 
action, others who owe back taxes are de- 
claring their debts and paying them. 

Colombia netted over three million pesos 
in a delinquent tax program that cost only 
138,000 pesos to administer, 


PERMANENT CENTERS 


Of the 15 Latin nations participating in 
the program, permanent training sections 
have been established in 11; public educa- 
tion and taxpayer assistance is being carried 
on by 10; return examination programs are 
in operation in 10; delinquent tax programs 
have been adopted by nine, and failure to 
file are being investigated in eight countries. 

While Latin America is receiving primary 
attention from the U.S. tax assistance staff, 
aid is being offered to other countries as 
manpower permits. The Philippines, Korea 
and India are presently receiving such help. 

For IRS, Harold Moss is in charge of the 
Foreign Tax Assistance Staff. He worked 
with Japanese officials in the rebuilding of 
that nation’s tax system after World War 
II, and half of his 32 years with the IRS 
have been spent overseas. 
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SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM MUST NOT 
BE SHORTCHANGED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I announced my intention to fight 
for funds for the school milk program in 
addition to the $105 million provided in 
the agriculture appropriations bill as 
reported to the floor of the Senate if 
such an increase seems essential to the 
continued progress of the program. 

Past history would seem to indicate 
that this amount simply is not enough. 
Although the agency administering the 
program within the Department of Agri- 
culture asked for only $105 million when 
the fiscal 1967 budget was prepared, the 
Department itself requested $106 million 
for the program as long ago as fiscal 
1965—2 years ago. In fact I asked the 
program’s administrator, Howard Davis, 
back in 1964 how much would have to 
be appropriated if the reimbursement 
rate to the States was to be continued 
at the fiscal 1964 level. His answer? 
$108 million. 

This, mind you, was before the Head- 
start programs, which use school milk, 
had fully gotten underway; before the 
current baby boom had further acceler- 
ated the numbers in our school-age pop- 
ulation; and before the school milk pro- 
gram reached its current high participa- 
tion level. 

Yet we find now, 2 years later, that 
only $105 million will be made available. 

I will continue to keep a close eye on 
this program to see if $105 million is 
indeed adequate. If it is not I will do 
my best to get additional funds in a 
supplemental appropriations bill. 


PROPOSED BRIDGE DAM AND MAR- 
BLE CANYON DAM ON THE COLO- 
RADO RIVER IN ARIZONA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial in the Washington Post this 
morning goes a long way toward putting 
into proper perspective the controversial 
proposal to build the Bridge and Marble 
Canyon Dams on the Colorado River in 
Arizona. The editorial is one of the most 
sensible and low-keyed discussion of this 
inflammable subject which I have yet 
seen. 

As a proponent of the dams, I welcome 
at long last the recognition of the fact 
that we do not want to “ruin” forever 
the spectacular Grand Canyon Gorge, 
or to change completely the character 
of the river which runs through it. I 
want to minimize the impact on both, 
and I think the bill as now drawn will 
do this. But all should recognize, as the 
editorial points out, the need for fully 
utilizing the waters of the Colorado River 
in the parched Southwest area of the 
country. 

I appreciate editorial emphasis of the 
fact that Lake Powell, the reservoir be- 
hind Glen Canyon Dam upstream on the 
Colorado, has indeed proved to be a 
beauty spot rather than the desecration 
of the river which nature lovers predict- 
ed. Americans are now coming by the 
thousands to see Glen Canyon and the 
Rainbow Bridge where before only a 
hardy few could float down the muddy 
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river on rubber rafts. The scenery is 
not identical with what it was in the pre- 
Lake Powell period, but most people say 
it is now enhanced and even more beau- 
tiful than it was in its original state. 

I commend to my colleagues the 
thoughtful and reasonable discussion of 
the “Colorado River Issue” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on July 
14, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be carried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLORADO River ISSUE 


Debate began yesterday in the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee on one 
of the most important bills before Congress 
this year—the measure to authorize the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project. It is vital to the 30 
million people of the seven states in the 
Colorado River Basin. Indeed, the entire 
country will be affected by the outcome be- 
cause of the great national interest in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

The Committee will have to weigh two 
major objectives. The Colorado Basin states 
are clamoring for this final step in harness- 
ing the great river as an essential element 
of their continued growth. Indeed, they in- 
sist that they cannot survive without addi- 
tional water. With rare unanimity, they are 
asking Congress to authorize a project that 
will divert 1.2 million acre-feet of water each 
year to the parched and thirsty areas around 
Phoenix and Tucson. 

The Upper Basin states are supporting this 
undertaking only because the bill would also 
authorize five new water projects in Colorado 
at a cost of $361 million and a study of 13 
other Upper Basin projects. In the picture 
is the further hope of importing water for 
the semi-arid Southwest, to be financed at 
least in part by power revenues to be derived 
from the proposed dams at Bridge and Mar- 
ble Canyons. Representative Morris K. UDALL 
of Arizona recently held out hope that about 
$3 billion will be left in the basin fund “to 
help solve the larger water problems of the 
seven basin states.” 

The project unfortunately comes into col- 
lision with the passionate desire of many 
conservation groups to avoid any further 
obstruction of the picturesque Colorado. 
Ignoring or playing down the water problem, 
they cry out against the “ruin of the Grand 
Canyon.” The Sierra Club and a number of 
Congressmen are asking Congress, not only 
to defeat the proposed Bridge and Marble 
Canyon Dams, but also greatly to extend the 
existing Grand Canyon National Park. 

To our way of thinking, the answer must 
necessarily lie somewhere between the two 
extremes. The inescapable fact is that har- 
nessing of the Colorado has been essential 
to the burgeoning of the Southwest. It 
could not support its present population 
without the impoundments of water behind 
immense dams (Hoover, Glen Canyon, Flam- 
ing Gorge and others). There is no doubt a 
compelling logic to completion of the system 
with due regard for scenic and recreational 
values as well as economic advantages. 

We think that Congress will recognize this 
logic and pass some measure authorizing the 
Central Arizona Project. At the same time 
it is under obligation to this and future gen- 
erations to minimize the impact upon the 
natural beauty of the Colorado River. Any 
grave encroachment upon the Grand Canyon 
National Park itself would be unthinkable, 
and even the change of the river into a lake 
for 13 miles at the western end of the park by 
the Bridge Canyon Dam ought to be avoided 
if possible. 

While earnestly seeking an alternative, 
however, is is plain nonsense to speak of this 
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proposed minor change in the park as ruin- 
ing the Grand Canyon. It would not alter 
the awesome sight that visitors in the Na- 
tional Park see. The 175-mile Lake Powell 
behind Glen Canyon Dam has demonstrated, 
moreover, that stored water in the desolate 
Southwest can in some cases add greatly to 
recreational values. 

We hope that Congress, in moving to uti- 
lize the full potential of the Colorado for 
the people, will give due weight to scenic and 
recreational values. Numerous suggestions 
for a compromise between the demands for 
water and the demands for preservation of 
natural beauty have been made. One is elim- 
ination of the proposed Marble Canyon Dam 
and the addition of this gorge to Grand Can- 
yon National Park, Another is reduction of 
the height of Bridge Canyon Dam so as to 
avoid any water storage in the park and re- 
duction of the flooding in the Grand Canyon 
National Monument. 

There are various other proposals for en- 
largement of Grand Canyon National Park 
by the inclusion of sections of the Kaibab 
Game Reserve, the Kaibab National Forest 
and the National Monument, Congress 
could soften the impact of whatever it finds 
necessary to do to meet the water problem 
of the Southwest by adding to the remark- 
able complex of scenic and recreational pre- 
serves in the area. 


THE 179TH ANNIVERSARY OF BAS- 
TILLE DAY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today, the 
14th of July, is a great national holiday 
in one of the oldest nations of the West- 
ern World. This date holds a hallowed 
place in the national heritage of France. 
To the people of that nation the 14th of 
July is symbolic of the striving for hu- 
man freedom, a striving for which the 
French are well noted. And to Amer- 
icans of French extraction, this day is 
also one of great pride. 

This year France will celebrate the 
179th anniversary of the day in 1789 
when the people of Paris took control 
of the fortress called the Bastille. This 
fortress, which dominated the city, had 
become in the minds of the populace a 
symbol of tyranny and arbitrary govern- 
ment. It had long been used by suc- 
cessive regimes as a prison for political 
dissenters, who were spirited away from 
normal life and locked in the fortress, 
often never to be heard from again. It 
was also possible in those days for high 
officials of the land and court favorites 
to have someone they disliked put se- 
cretly in the Bastille, with no record 
available as to what had happened to the 
unfortunate person. 

It is no wonder that the people hated 
this prison, this Bastille, and all for 
which it stood. A great and widening 
gulf existed between the old order, the 
status quo, and the new popular move- 
ment for liberty. During a demonstra- 
tion, when it became apparent that the 
people would have to protect themselves, 
the governor of the Bastille refused to is- 
sue arms when he was requested to do 
so. It was then that the hatred of op- 
pression, represented by this building, 
caused the people to storm the fortress. 

The attack on this symbol of all the 
cruel and despotic aspects of the then 
traditional order in Europe, helped to 
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open the floodgates of revolution which 
in time spread to almost all the nations 
of the continent. The struggle for lib- 
erty and justice before the law was 
given a great impetus by the event which 
the people of France so proudly com- 
memorate today. 

It was our forefathers who fired the 
“shot heard around the world” which in 
a sense began the revolution for human 
rights and the dignity of man. The citi- 
zens who took the Bastille were surely 
following in the same path. We can 
thus sincerely extend to the French na- 
tion our deepest congratulations and 
best wishes on this holiday which is so 
Significant for not only their great na- 
tion, but for all of mankind as well. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of editorials appeared today support- 
ing the statement I made in the Senate 
yesterday concerning the need for new 
legislation to protect the public interest 
in strikes which imperil the public 
health or safety. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 14, 1966] 
IMPOTENCE ON STRIKES 

In rejecting the flexible and generous 
terms recommended by a Presidential emer- 
gency board and all attempts at arbitration 
of the airline strike, the leadership of the 
International Association of Machinists is 
taking an unreasonable and irresponsible 
stand, deliberately flouting the public in- 
terest. 

The powers of the Federal Government to 
end this dispute that has paralyzed a large 
part of the nation's air freight and passenger 
traffic are severely limited. Because the Gov- 
ernment is powerless, the union is under no 
compulsion to yield to reason. It is free to 
cripple air transportation, causing incon- 
venience and frustration and increasing 
costs, in defiance of the President and in 
disregard of the public. 

The machinists are acting within the law. 
But there is something wrong with a law 
that permits either labor or management 
thus to ignore the public interest and dis- 
rupt the nation’s transportation services. 
Mr. Johnson pledged himself to correct this 
glaring weakness in his last state of the 
Union message. He stated then that he 
would “ask the Congress to consider meas- 
ures which, without improperly invading 
state and local authority, will enable us to 
effectively deal with strikes which threaten 
irreparable damage to the national interest.” 

But the President has never since then 
advanced any such proposals. In Congress, 
Senators Frank J. LauscHe and Jacos K. 
Javits are moving to make up for the Admin- 
istration’s lapse by calling for a form of 
binding arbitration to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment’s hand to deal with disputes that 
threaten essential national services. The 
machinists’ strike is the latest evidence of 
the need for stronger powers in such areas. 


From the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial, July 14, 1966] 
AN EMERGING PATTERN 
In its strike against nearly two thirds of 
the airline industry, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists has further extended 
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a pattern that is becoming all too familiar 
in American labor relations. 

The sequence of events goes like this: 
Labor and management are at their usual 
loggerheads in a transport or transport- 
related industry the Government considers 
to be essential. As a strike deadline is 
reached, or nearly reached, the Taft-Hartley 
or Railway Labor acts are invoked or, as in 
the case of New York last Winter, the Con- 
don-Wadlin Act. If industry and labor can- 
not agree, the reasoning goes, impartial arbi- 
trators should delve into the facts and come 
up with a solution fair to both sides. 

So far so good. But what happens then? 
If both sides are asked to accept binding ar- 
bitration, industry generally agrees, though 
often with reluctance. Labor just as fre- 
quently refuses. Very well, there would be 
no binding arbitration. But when the fact- 
finding reports and recommendations ere 
presented the same thing happens. The em- 
ployers accept with reluctance and the 
unions refuse. 

This pattern, as we noted earlier, is get- 
ting too general for comfort. There are many 
examples of it, but a few recent instances 
are worth citing. It was the case with the 
International Longshoremen's Association's 
most recent strikes along the Atlantic-Gulf 
waterfronts. It was the case with the ste e 
of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion against shipping lines last year, and 
with the strike of the Transport Workers’ 
Union against the New York City transit sys- 
tem last January. It is also the case with 
IAM’s current strike against five major air- 
lines. 

Negotiations for a new contract between 
IAM and the airlines have been in progress 
for nearly a year. Formal mediation under 
auspices of the National Mediation Board 
began in February and ended in failure in 
March. The NMB then suggested inding 
arbitration under the Railway Labor Act, 
which also governs labor disputes in the 
airline industry. 

Within two days of this offer the carrlers 
had accepted and the unions rejected bind- 
ing arbitration. A month later President 
Johnson created an emergency board, which 
reported back to him a compromise solution 
on June 5, one day before the strike dead- 
line. A 30-day no-strike period was then 
decreed and on June 7 the President endorsed 
the emergency board’s recommendations on 
the grounds that they “form the frame- 
work for a Just and prompt settlement, which 
is in the national interest.” Once again the 
carriers accepted and the unions rejected 
the whole package. 

It is, of course, conceivable that at one 
time or another a panel of outside experts 
will produce recommendations not entirely 
fair to the unlons—even one consisting (as 
did the panel in this case) of Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Richard E. Neustadt, associate dean 
of Harvard’s School of Public Administration, 
and Washington attorney David Ginsburg. 
It is just as conceivable that a given panel 
might unwittingly be unfair to management. 

But what is one to make of the impression 
that in case after case the transport unions 
are victimized by the impartial arbitrators 
and Presidential fact-finding boards—no 
matter how distinguished their rosters may 
be or how highly endorsed the recommenda- 
tions may be outside the councils of the 
unions themselves? 

This is what one must keep in mind in 
assessing the very costly and disruptive re- 
cent strikes along the waterfront, against 
the shipping industry, against the New York 
City transit system and now against five ma- 
jor airlines. These strikes were called not 
because management refused to give way 
to union demands, but because in each case 
the union involved refused to accept what 
impartial arbitrators found to be a fair set- 
tlement. 
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From this one might deduce that only the 
unions themselves are the proper judges of 
what can be considered a fair settlement, or, 
to put it another way, no Government body 
and no consideration of public interest or 
public inconvenience should be allowed in 
any circumstances to come between the un- 
ions and what they may be able to wrest by 
exerting the maximum pressure on the em- 
ployers and on the public. 

Senator Javrrs was absolutely right in say- 
ing yesterday that the President does not 
have “a single statutory step left” to protect 
the public in this instance and in adding 
“surely it is high time we stopped pretending 
that existing laws are adequate.” The mech- 
anisms provided by law, in this case the 
Railway Labor Act, have been entirely ex- 
hausted. 

But the fact that in a statutory sense the 
President is left without weapons is not an 
excuse for accepting this sorry state of affairs 
as necessarily permanent. Where is that new 
emergency strike legislation Mr. Johnson has 
indicated is in the works? The time to pro- 
duce it and the time for Congress to get 
down to business on it is now. 


NATIONAL LABOR FRONT 

Two U.S. Senators spoke out vigorously yes- 
terday in favor of national legislation to ward 
off crushing nationwide strikes, such as the 
current airlines walkout. 

Sen. Jacos Javirs (R-N. V.) proposes that 
a special Congressional committee whip to- 
gether some corrective legislation. 

PUBLIC IS HELPLESS 


The President, Javrrs points out, promised 
such a move to protect the innocent public 
in his January state of the Union message. 
“Surely it is high time we stopped pretend- 
ing that existing laws are adequate,” he adds. 

Sen. Rozsert P. Grirrin (R-Mich.) on this 
past hot Tuesday had to struggle back to 
Washington from Detroit via a plane to Bos- 
ton. He arrived convinced firsthand that 
the Railway Labor Act is woefully inade- 
quate when it comes to handling modern 
airline strikes. He, like Javrrs, demands 
Congressional action, And what's been the 
big delay? 


[From Newsday, July 13, 1966] 
STATE OF AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 
STUPID STRIKES 


WASHINGTON.—In his state of the union 
message on January 20, President Johnson, 
in the wake of New York's crippling subway 
strike, sald: 

“I intend to ask Congress to consider 
measures which without improperly invading 
state and local authority will enable us effec- 
tively to deal with strikes which threaten 
irreparable damage to the national interest.” 

That's the last we've heard about that, Six 
months have gone by and, as the shutdown 
of the alrlines painfully shows, nothing has 
been done. There has been no White House 
followup, and none appears on the horizon. 
In fairness to Johnson, it should be noted 
that he finds himself in the same dilemma 
that has frustrated many other White House 
incumbents: It’s easy to talk about doing 
something; it is not at all easy to do it; for 
the plain fact is that no President has been 
able to find a wholly acceptable and effective 
remedy for strikes which imperil the public 
interests. 

It is also a notable fact that both George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, and Wal- 
ter Reuther, the No. 2 labor leader, joined 
the President in denouncing the subway 
strike, but they have not come forward with 
any new remedies either. Meany, in his 
usual constructive fashion, merely said he 
would oppose any presidential effort to ob- 
tain federal legislation covering city and 
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state employees. Reuther, in his more re- 
sponsive way, said, “Society can’t tolerate 
stoppages which endanger the very existence 
of society.” 

Reuther is wrong. Society not only can, 
but does tolerate such stoppages. In the 
last few years there have been big strikes 
which shut down shipping, building, public 
schools, newspapers, taxis, buses, and the 
airlines. 

In each instance everybody, including the 
lawmakers, agreed “there ought to be a law.” 
But it takes time to prepare legislation, and 
by that time the emergency is over and the 
pressure is off. It is also then discovered 
that while strikes are damaging, they seldom 
prove fatal to the national interest. They 
just seem to at the time. 

At the moment, the country is indignant 
about the airline shutdown, and there is 
renewed talk of “doing something” but in the 
wake of settlement, the passion for reform 
will, as usual, soon spend itself. The politi- 
cians are wise to this. Six months ago every- 
one thought this session of Congress would 
certainly pass new strike legislation, but 
there is little or nothing left of that innocent 
hope. 

Perhaps, after all these years, it is time for 
us to stop kidding ourselves that there is 
some miraculous answer to these exasperat- 
ing, and often stupid strikes, which hurt the 
innocent bystander—namely the public. 
After the Manhattan subway strike, New 
York State was urged to emulate the Na- 
tional Railway Labor Act, which provides for 
a national mediation board to handle dis- 
putes between rail or air carriers and labor 
unions. It also permits a presidential emer- 
gency board to make nonbinding recommen- 
dations if mediation fails, and provides for 
a 30-day cooling-off period before a strike can 
be called, 

Arbitration demanded 


Yet in the airline dispute, every step of 
this procedure was followed, and still there 
was a strike. That's what prompts recurring 
demands for compulsory arbitration. For 
years this radical but seemingly simple solu- 
tion has tempted Americans. A recent Gal- 
lup poll showed the public 2-1 in favor of it, 
a large increase over last year. Unfortu- 
nately, it has two serious drawbacks. 

First, various state experiments with com- 
pulsory arbitration have not been too en- 
couraging, nor has experience of other coun- 
tries where it has been tried nationally. 
Second, both labor and management shrink 
from such critical government intervention, 
and as long as they feel that way it is un- 
likely that Congress will go against them. 

Still, even if forced arbitration is not the 
instant answer, Congress has an obligation 
to develop better strike machinery than we 
have now. It could do worse than consider 
the formula sponsored by Senator Jacop 
Javits (R-N. v.) 

If, under his proposal, a labor dispute did 
not yield to fact-finding or a compulsory 
30-day bargaining period, federal courts, at 
the President's request, could appoint receiv- 
ers to operate struck facilities to the extent 
necessary for health or safety. If the ad- 
ministration feels this is not a good answer, 
it would be helpful to know why—and also 
what its own promised answer is. 

[From Newsday] 
THE PUBLIC Be DAMNED 


The airline strike is now in its sixth day, 
with both sides refusing to budge, and both 
apparently happy not to bargain. Five ma- 
jor lines are closed, inconveniencing about 
150,000 passengers per day seeking to reach 
231 U.S. cities and 23 foreign countries. 
Travelers who really have to go have en- 
gaged in some fantastic expedients to reach 
their destinations. One man fiew from Gali- 
fornia to London and then back to New York 
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on a non-struck carrier. Others have gone 
to California by way of Mexico, or to Chicago 
by way of Montreal. 

Both the economic loss and the incon- 
venience have been incalculable, not to men- 
tion the problem involved in moving mem- 
bers of the armed forces bound for Viet- 
nam. Non-striking employes of the struck 
airlines are beginning to feel the pinch too. 
Eastern Airlines, for example, has laid off 
12,000 workers who do not belong to the 
striking International Association of Ma- 
chinists. American industry in the long 
run is also bound to suffer, since important 
shipments so often travel by air. 

This is another of those “public be 
damned” strikes in which neither side shows 
any conscience. Without discussing the 
merits of the union’s demands and manage- 
ment’s counteroffer, both contending forces 
have been standing pat, and no amount of 
government mediation has budged them. 

Congress, under the lash of this latest 
strike, has begun to rouse from its torpor. 
Senators Lausch (D-Ohio) and Javrrs (R- 
N.Y.) are sponsoring bills that recognize the 
problem of strikes against the public interest 
but these do not go far enough. 

The only answer, and Congress is ducking 
it, is to create an independent, non-politi- 
cally appointed board representing labor, 
management and the consumer in equal 
numbers. That board must have the power 
to step in and to enforce settlements that 
are in the public interest. An outraged pub- 
lic must eventually make its feelings known 
so that crippling strikes such as the present 
one can be prevented through compulsory 
arbitration when normal bargaining fails. 

Since, at this moment, Teamster boss Jim- 
my Hoffa is preparing to demand nationwide 
contracts with grocery store chains and re- 
gional contracts with big dairy companies, 
the threat of a national trucking tieup is 

y near. Action is needed, and this 
session of Congress must provide it. 


CONTAINERIZATION AND THE FU- 
TURE OF THE AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT MARINE 


Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, Nor- 
man Scott, executive vice president of 
Matson Lines, presented an excellent 
statement to the Maritime Administra- 
tion Transportation Industry Symposium 
in Washington, D.C. on May 26. This is 
a factual statement indicating the di- 
rection that technology will lead in the 
next 20 years as our merchant fleet con- 
tinues to modernize. It is recognized 
that Matson Navigation Co. has played 
a leadership role in the development in 
marine transportation that has so sub- 
stantially increased the efficiency of our 
domestic merchant marine and substan- 
tially reduced freight rates to our off- 
shore areas such as Hawaii and Alaska. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Mr. Scott entitled “Container- 
ization—1986” be included in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoONTAINERIZATION—1986 

That title sounds a bit Orwellian—but this 
brief look into one aspect of the transporta- 
tion industry 20 years hence is not designed 
along such lines. 

I will sketch a picture of our industry in 
the 1980's, pointing out a major problem area 
that must be met head-on now if we are 
to progress at the rate we should. 

We all know the transportation industry— 
on the sea, on the land and in the air—has 
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made tremendous strides in the past 20 years. 
And within the industry it has been a period 
of progress for ocean shipping after years of 
doldrums as far as new developments were 
concerned, 

Those big “boxes” are still revolutionizing 
transportation. More and more steamship, 
airline and rail and truck carriers all over 
the world are going into containerized opera- 
tions, It has reached a point where a ship- 
ping company carrying general cargo almost 
has to provide a container service to stay 
even with its competitors. For ocean trans- 
portation, containerization represents as 
dramatic a change as did the advent of steam 
150 years ago. 

So it is safe to predict that progress in the 
next 20 years will be even more impressive 
and exciting than the past 20 years with 
containerization developments going full 
ahead on many fronts at the same time—in 
trucking, the railroads and airlines, as well 
as the ocean carriers. 

It takes no crystal-gazer to see what iles 
ahead. Many of the tools and most of the 
know-how exist today waiting to be assem- 
bled and put to work for a new era of trans- 
portation. 

Containerization, 1986, will go hand in 
glove with “6th or 7th generation com- 
puters”. It will be an era of faster ships, 
possibly nuclear-powered, much more auto- 
mated than at present and probably larger. 
Terminals, too, will be modernized, with 
cranes and other cargo handling machinery 
moving containers swiftly and easily from 
shore to ship to shore controlled by com- 
puters. Shipyards will have to be highly 
automated. 

Also in prospect are such exotic items as 
large hydro-foil vessels, submarine tankers, 
“winged-hull” or hover craft and ground- 
effect machines, which skim over the water 
on a cushion of air at 200 knots with hun- 
dreds of tons of cargo or hundreds of pas- 
sengers. Perhaps there will be cargo-laden 
missiles. Nobody views any of these things 
as pipe dreams any longer, not after what 
has happened in space and on sea and land 
since World War II. 

Put all this glamourous hardware into op- 
eration and it looks as though we have it 
made. But to complete the picture and make 
it all work for maximum benefit to the ulti- 
mate consumer will require the creation and 
application of comprehensive systems con- 
cepts to develop maximum effectiveness of 
total distribution. 

Consider the world demand for consumer 
goods by 1986 in light of population growth 
and standard of living increases in progress 
today. More people need more things and 
will be demanding more all the time. That 
means more and, hopefully, better transpor- 
tation geared to the jet and atomic age, 
rather than the era of the “Model T” and the 
5-cent streetcar fare. 

What will be needed is a fully coordinated 
physical systems concept designed to provide 
total distribution of the lowest over-all cost 
consistent with service requirements to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Containerization has great potential, but 
to yield its greatest benefits, it requires an 
integrated system. Such a system from a 
shipper’s point of view would comprehend 
production scheduling, inventory control, in- 
surance, storage, damage prevention und 
customer service and marketing. The tie-in, 
of course, must be complete between ocean 
carriers and rail, truck and air carriers to 
provide a system with this capability. 

Uniess containerization 20 years from now 
is part of a fully-integrated system, bottle- 
necks, red tape and inefficiency will inhibit 
much of the economic progress of the na- 
tion’s and, for that matter, the world's trans- 
portation systems. 

Achievement will be difficult but not im- 
possible—provided that we start now to ex- 
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ercise “management technology” in a states- 
man-like way to solve such problems as 
competition between modes, standardiza- 
tion, the sociological questions of the impact 
of new techniques on the labor force, regu- 
latory rigidity, the complications of tariffs, 
more realistic rate making, the political im- 
plications inherent in each phase, and each 
regional requirement. 

By pointing out some of the more critical 
problems we can start to solve some of them 
to pave the way for the shiny, new concept 
of “Containerization—1986"—and realize its 
potential. 

I have identified management technology” 
as the key to these problems. And by man- 
agement, I mean the management of govern- 
ment and labor as well as industry—it is 
everyone's concern. The challenge will be to 
achieve an environment by 1986 which will 
permit full realization of the remarkable 
“hardware technology” that is already on the 
drawing boards and in the memory banks of 
the computers. The hardware development 
potential, or the physical systems capability, 
already exceeds our management ability to 
utilize it fully. 

My thesis and, If you will, my “message”, 
is that to an even greater extent, we face a 
need to match “management technology” 
with the “hardware technology” capability we 
will possess by 1986. 

Among the specific areas demanding at- 
tention today to be where we should be 20 
years hence are the legal, regulatory, so- 
ciological and political ramifications, each a 
vital part of the complete transportation 
picture, 

Most of our present laws affecting trans- 
portation were written when physical sys- 
tems capabilities were either not thought 
of or in the early stages of development. 
They were not designed to encourage or even 
cope with the creation of systems that can 
now be physically established and operated. 
I refer, of course, to a much broader spec- 
trum of transportation than ocean cargo con- 
tainer systems. And this points up the 
critical nature of the legal aspects confront- 
ing the industry in the years ahead. We 
must have laws that are based on today’s, 
and tomorrow's, physical systems potentials. 

For example, the container system as we 
know it today basically uses a single mode 
of transportation. Inter-modal use is still 
in its infancy. To accelerate the growth of 
maximum efficiency systems, legislation is 
required to encourage efficient inter-modal 
operations by permitting single ownership of 
inter-modal facilities by development or ac- 
quisition. As a minimum, the law should 
encourage streamlining physical operations 
by simplifying the development and adminis- 
tration of single factor rates. The legislation 
should provide for a single, independent reg- 
ulatory agency having jurisdiction over all 
modes of integrated transportation, And fi- 
nally. some deregulation is essential if multi- 
modal transportation is to keep pace with 
the international demands of our industrial 
society where rapid change is the order of 
the day. 

Our regula’ processes, some of which 
date back to the 19th century, need a thor- 
ough overhaul. We simply can't continue to 
be hamstrung by them in the 1980's. As 
mentioned, reaction time must be reduced. 
Present regulatory practices are too slow and 
cumbersome and more critically, they are 
increasingly usurping management func- 
tions, 


Besides carrier regulation and tariff ad- 
ministration, there are customs regulations, 
documentation procedures and operational 
safety administration to be considered. 

These activities should be brought into 
step with the times to foster the develop- 
ment and to meet the future requirements of 
the most efficient physical systems that can 
be assembled. 
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It is equally vital that rates and tariffs 
be simplified. The volume and complexities 
of today's rail and truck, and even ocean, 
tariffs are unnecessary road-blocks to the 
development of inter-modal and multi-modal 
cargo movements. The trend toward per- 
container rates should be encouraged. It is 
an economically logical process, which will 
materially simplify development of inter- 
modal systems. In the same regard, rate- 
making procedures should be based on costs 
rather than the value of service or other 
bases. 

Here again, the evolution of a management 
technology in the field of regulatory affairs is 
needed. It seems obvious that if changes are 
not made, the growth of containerization will 
be retarded by red tape before the 1980's. 
“Management technology” must be a moving 
force in developing new ideas and shaping 
the future form of regulations that will fos- 
ter maximum efficiency systems. 

Now let’s consider the sociological implica- 
tions of our transportation preview of 1986. 
There are, I submit, three major categories 
that urgently require application of new 
Management technology. 

First is the all-important field of labor- 
management relations. Labor and manage- 
ment share a mutual responsibility to devel- 
op an equitable method or program to han- 
dle personnel adjustments resulting from 
automation and other applications of new 
technologies and equipment. In transporta- 
tion, management and labor should be able 
to evolve satisfactory solutions through col- 
lective bargaining, even though they have 
had their troubles down through the years. 
Both have been criticized for tie-ups and 
public inconvenience. The maritime indus- 
try, in particular, has been through some 
rugged times in the mid-30'’s and postwar 
period. But there are definite signs of better 
understanding by both labor and manage- 
ment of the myriad problems that lie ahead, 
and of the need to work together to solve 
them. Ideally, new systems, new hardware 
and new ideas will create new jobs but there 
are bound to be dislocations and changes as 
they evolve. Part of the “management tech- 
nology” we need is the ability for employee 
and employer groups to anticipate these 
problems before they become critical. 

Next, for our second sociological consider- 
ation, we come to “people problems” within 
the management process of corporations. In 
the context of our 20-year look ahead, one of 
the primary internal management challenges 
will be the development of people able to use 
computer hardware more effectively and with 
more imaginative applications than is com- 
monly demonstrated today. As I mentioned 
previously by 1986 we will be into more 
sophisticated computers, which will offer in- 
finitely greater capacity, speed and flexibility 
for analysis and distribution of management 
information. However, regardless of the 
equipment capability achieved by then, its 
usefulness will be no greater than the ac- 

of the input information and the se- 
lectivity of functions which the computers 
are called upon to perform. People must 
perform these functions. And people must 
create the intellectual awareness of system 
capabilities which transcend the short view 
perspectives of individual persons, depart- 
ments, companies or even modes of transpor- 
tation. We must have people who can 
visualize, plan and implement operations 
which do not yet exist but which are capable 
of development. 

Third in my list of sociological considera- 
tions is the relationship with the customer 
community. Industrial management in our 
country, indeed, throughout the world, is be- 
coming increasingly aware of the economic 
importance, in its broadest sense, of distribu- 
tion. Gone are the days when top manage- 
ment relegated traffic and distribution man- 

ent to a secondary role, with account- 
ability well down the organizational line. 
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This, of course, is no guarantee that broader 
systems development will find ready accept- 
ance in the business society of 1986, but it 
does indicate that industry will become in- 
creasingly demanding in appraising and buy- 
ing its distribution services. The manage- 
ment technology called for here is that of 
developing sufficiently broad managerial per- 
spectives to establish true systems concepts 
of distribution in terms of customer require- 
ments. 

Now that we have had a look at the legal, 
regulatory and sociological questions, we 
come to the political element—probably the 
most difficult to classify or predict, but cer- 
tainly one that will always be with us. In 
this category falls the development of broad 
public policy determinations covering basic 
legislation and regulation. Such matters as 
governmental financing of advanced research 
and financial aid or subsidy to new applica- 
tions all fall initially within the political 
sphere. Equally important is the antitrust 
treatment of multi-modal systems, how they 
are created and regulated. The importance 
of this transcends politics as usual but we 
obviously must recognize the reality of things 
as they are, not as we might dream. So an 
educational and selling effort is required to 
restate national transport policy in the polit- 
ical arena in terms of multi-modal objec- 
tives, 

I have tried to be realistic by pointing out 
a problem area that is easy to overlook, and 
have served up one version of a general ap- 
proach to solving it. But speech is no prob- 
lem-solver. As always, it boils down to a 
need for coordinated action, not just talk, 
under enlightened and hardworking leader- 
ship. 

With what our researchers, scientists and 
engineers will come up with in the next 20 
years we know we will have to do our best 
to be ready to manage what they make pos- 
sible. 

It is fitting when thinking about 20 years 
into the future to sum up the management 
challenge by recalling the words of the late 
“Boss” Kettering, the inventive genius of 
General Motors, speaking to a group at the 
dedication of the G. M. Technical Center in 
Detroit. . the future will be greater than 
the most fantastic story you can write. You 
will always underrate it.” 

Thank you. 


THE RISING TOLL OF MOTORCYCLE 
ACCIDENTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is 
gratifying to me that we in the Com- 
merce Committee, and the Senate in 
turn, have so significantly pushed for- 
ward the cause of safety on our high- 
ways as we did in the passage of S. 3005 
and S. 3052 just before the recess. These 
bills are receiving the concerned atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives, and 
it is my hope that the results may be the 
fulfillment of the goals which I en- 
visioned when I introduced the Hartke- 
Mackay National Traffic Safety Agency 
bill a month before the administration 
measure was presented to us. 

But there is an area of highway safety 
which has escaped attention during our 
considerations, although it is a great and 
rapidly growing segment of the highway 
safety problem. I refer to the rapid in- 
crease in popularity and numbers of what 
is probably the most dangerous vehicle on 
our roads, the two-wheeled motorbike 
and scooter. 

Mr. President, in 1964, 1,100 people in 
the United States were killed in motor- 
cycle, motor scooter, and motorbike acci- 
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dents. This was an increase of almost 
25 percent over 1963. For 1965, it is 
estimated that another increase of 25 
percent caused the number of deaths in- 
volving motorcycles to soar to over 1,500.“ 
One hundred and thirty thousand people 
were injured in motorcycle accidents in 
1963 alone,‘ almost 1 person for every 13 
motorcycles in the United States.“ In the 
4-year period 1961-64, cycle fatalities in 
the United States increased 83 percent.“ 
Both Wisconsin and New York recorded 
over twice as many motorcycle accidents 
in 1965 as in 1964." 

The burgeoning popularity of motor- 
cycling indicates that the number of 
motorcycle deaths and injuries will con- 
tinue to rise. Motorcycle sales in the 
United States have mushroomed in the 
past 5 years. In 1961, there were only 
600,000 motorcycles, motorscooters, and 
motorbikes in this country. As of Jan- 
uary 1966.“ There were over 1,300,000 
and the number is expected to reach 
1,500,000 by the end of the year. 

Mr. President, the tragic killings and 
traumatic injuries resulting from motor- 
cycle accidents are arousing concern 
throughout the Nation. The Committee 
on Trauma of the American College of 
Surgeons has begun to call parental, pro- 
fessional, and public attention to the 
dangers connected with these light- 
weight, two-wheeled vehicles.“ The 
Journal of American Insurance recently 
noted “growing concern among insurance 
writers and safety officials regarding poor 
accident records of cyclists.” ™® And the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, at its 1966 convention in 
Portland, Oreg., will consider recom- 
mendations for dealing with the growing 
motorcycle problem. But the epidemic 
of motorcycle mishaps continues to 
spread. 

CAUSES OF MOTORCYCLE ACCIDENTS 


A major factor in motorcycle accidents 
is the vehicle itself. The motorcycle is 
basically an unstable vehicle, often diffi- 
cult to handle at slow speeds.“ Perform- 
ance studies by the Road Research Lab- 
oratory of England have concluded that 
considerable skill and practice are re- 
quired to achieve maximum braking.” 
Dr. W. R. Felix, M.D., an experienced 
cyclist, has observed that shifting gears 


1 Medical Tribune, November 20, 1965, page 
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on a cycle is often complex.” The insta- 
bility of the vehicles increases the pos- 
sibility of losing control when they hit 
grease spots, ice, water, sand, or gravel 
on a street or highway. Dr. Edwin E. 
Carter of the St. Louis University School 
of Medicine warns that “people don’t 
realize how unstable motorcycles are on 
a slippery pavement, or how quickly they 
go out of control when they hit a rock 
or a stretch of gravel.”“ Problems of 
handling are even more acute for drivers 
of motor scooters and motor bikes, where 
size and weight distribution contribute 
to control difficulties. 

A recent article in the New England 
Journal of Medicine found that scooters 
are “uniquely dangerous because of the 
small wheel that fits easily into invisible 
road depressions, the acute turning axis 
of the front wheel, and the light 
weight.” * 

These inherent dangers in the oper- 
ation and control of motorcycles clearly 
imply that drivers should be required to 
demonstrate abilities to handle cycles 
with skill and care before being allowed 
to drive on our streets and highways. A 
recent study of motorcycle accidents by a 
team of Minneapolis physicians con- 
cluded that “it would be prudent to insist 
that drivers of motorcycles receive spe- 
cial instruction and demonstrate profi- 
ciency in the use of these machines be- 
fore venturing onto our highways and 
city streets.“ Yet today ouly four 
States—Hawaii, New York, Oregon, and 
Maine—require motorcycle drivers to ob- 
tain a special motorcycle operator's li- 
cense and to pass a special motorcycle 
road test.“ Throughout the rest of the 
country, possession of a valid automo- 
bile driver’s license gives any person the 
authority to drive a motorcycle. 

A second major cause of serious in- 
jury in motorcycle accidents is the ex- 
posure of the driver. Motorcyclists who 
hit other vehicles or pedestrians, or lose 
control of their cycles, go fiying through 
the air to hit hard, rough surfaces or ob- 
jects. Studies by the Road Research 
Laboratory, and by the Minneapolis phy- 
sicians reveal that because of this ex- 
posure a majority of motorcycle acci- 
dents involve injuries to the head and 
lower extremities.” Protective coverings 
for the head and legs could thus signifi- 
cantly reduce the number of serious in- 
juries suffered in motorcycle accidents. 
The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Dr. William H. Stewart, 
noted recently that of the 1,100 people 
killed in motorcycle accidents in 1964, 
“many died only because they failed to 
wear safety helmets.“ While motor- 
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cycle trade organizations and safety 
groups urge cyclists to wear safety hel- 
mets and leather coverings, only Georgia 
requires motorcycle operators and riders 
to wear crash helmets approved by the 
State” 

A third primary cause of rising motor- 
cycle injuries and deaths is deficiency in 
motorcycle equipment. Motorcycles are 
often hard to see in traffic or at night. 
Several States thus require them to be 
equipped with lights, brakes, reflectors 
and horns.“ But only New York and 
Pennsylvania provide specifically for 
periodic inspections of motorcycles.* 
Defective brakes, or tires, may go un- 
observed in almost any part of the coun- 
try, until they result in serious injury, or 
even death. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


These causes of motorcycle accidents 
and injuries reveal what can be done 
to prevent further increases in deaths 
and injuries. 

First, under the for ‘Traffic 
Safety Act of 1966 the Federal Govern- 
ment should promptly establish ade- 
quate safety standards for the design and 
construction of motorcycles, motor- 
scooters and motorbikes. ‘The definition 
of “motor vehicle” under the bill is broad 
enough to include them. 

Second, special licenses should be re- 
quired for all those who wish to operate 
a motorcycle, motorscooter or motor- 
bike. The applicant should have to pass 
a physical examination, a written exam- 
ination, and a road test. The State and 
local governments could perhaps provide 
for special off-street testing areas in 
which these examinations would be given 
by trained motorcycle examiners. New 
York, Hawaii, Oregon, New Jersey and 
Maine have been pioneers in developing 
these tests to protect not only the pub- 
lic, but the motorcycle operator himself. 

Third, safety goggles and crash hel- 
mets should be required equipment for 
every motorcycle operator. Motorcycle 
racing drivers have recognized the pro- 
tective capacities of helmets and goggles 
for years. The British Road Research 
Laboratory tests demonstrated that 
wearing a helmet reduces by 30 to 40 per- 
cent the risk of injury to the covered 
part of the head. New York State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles William S. 
Hults has urged his State to approve leg- 
islation which would require that all 
motorcycle drivers and passengers wear 
protective helmets and goggles meeting 
standards set by the Commissioner.” 

The Road Research Laboratory has 
developed rigorous tests to determine 
the most suitable types of crash helmets. 
Shock-absorbing properties of helmet 
materials and padding materials have 
been investigated in order to produce 
the safest, most protective head cover- 
ing. These tests, or similar ones, could 
be used by State or Federal motor vehi- 
cle officials to approve crash helmets for 
motorcycle operators. We learned 


= Georgia laws, 68-1673 (1962). 
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Jersey and Indiana. 

* New York Article 9, section 390. Penn- 
sylvania Purdon's Laws 75-834. 

3 New York Times, June 8, 1966. 
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years ago that requiring seat belts for 
automobiles reduced significantly the 
possibility of serious injury in automo- 
bile accidents. It is time for us to rec- 
ognize that crash helmets perform the 
same function for motorcyclists. A mas- 
Sive educational campaign should be 
launched to inform the public of the 
protective advantages of crash helmets. 
In England such a campaign has suc- 
ceeded so well that today 80 percent of 
all motorcycle operators wear crash 
helmets despite the fact that they are 
not required equipment. We must de- 
stroy the myth that only hoodlums and 
gangs wear safety helmets. We must 
persuade every cyclist that a simple $10 
investment in an approved helmet may 
save a life—his own. 

Fourth, an appropriate public agen- 
cy, such as the local police department, 
for instance, must provide highly super- 
vised motorcycle driver education simi- 
lar to that traditionally provided for 
automobile driver training. Motor- 
scooters and bikes are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with teenagers. An in- 
vestment in preventive education now 
could save hundreds of young lives for 
tomorrow. The Bureau of Traffic of 
the Louisville, Ky., Police Department 
recognized this need for motorcycle 
driver education in August of 1965, when 
it established public driving schools for 
inexperienced motorcycle, scooter and 
bike operators.* Other cities should 
follow this example. 

Fifth, periodic inspections of motor- 
cycles should take place in every State, 
not just New York and Pennsylvania. 
The most careful motorcycle enthusiast 
may be unaware of equipment deficien- 
cies in his vehicle, and many initiates 
probably do not have the technical 
knowledge to inspect their own cycles 
carefully and efficiently. The Pennsyl- 
vania motorcycle inspection is a good 
example of the kind of examination 
every cycle should be required to pass, 
Pennsylvania inspectors check steering, 
alignment and suspension, tires, wheels 
and rims, exhaust and fuel systems, 
brakes, lighting and electrical systems— 
including horns—vehicle glazing, regis- 
tration and body items, road handling. 
If any of this equipment is not working 
properly, the vehicle is rejected and can- 
not be driven on Pennsylvania roads. In 
addition, any other equipment which has 
been mounted on the cycle must pass the 
inspection. 

Sixth, it would improve the situation 
if no passenger were allowed to ride with 
the driver on any motor bike or scooter 
not equipped with a sidecar. These ve- 
hicles, because of their small size and 
light weight, are difficult enough to han- 
dle without a passenger. Riders only 
complicate the driver’s problems of con- 
trol, and increase the likelihood that an 
accident will occur. 

Finally, at all levels of State, local and 
Federal Government we must begin a 
campaign to inform the American people 
of the need for prompt action to prevent 
the senseless injuries which occur in mo- 
torcycle accidents. Dr. James C. Drye, 
professor of surgery at the University of 


Medical Tribune, November 20, 1965, page 
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Louisville School of Medicine, has called 
the motorcycle “the most lethal weapon 
on our highways and streets.“ Sensible 
regulation must be used to put an end to 
the mayhem, death, and economic waste 
resulting from motorcycle accidents. 


THE UGLIFICATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the press of urgent business there is a 
tendency to neglect responsibility which 
all of us bear to future generations in 
preserving the beauty of our land. 

Recent proof of this was the appalling 
disclosure, in connection with the pub- 
lication this year of the report of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Historic Preservation,” 
that half of the landmarks listed by the 
committee had already been torn down. 
This report entitled “With Heritage So 
Rich,” was compiled under the auspices 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, 
financed by the Ford Foundation, and 
prepared under the guidance of former 
Representative Albert Rains. It ob- 
serves: 

A nation can be the victim of amnesia. 
It can lose the memories of what it was 
and thereby lose the sense of what it wants 
to be. It can say it is being “progressive” 
when it rips up the tissues which visibly 
bind one strand of its history to the next. 
What it often does is to break the perpetual 
partnership that makes for orderly growth 
in the life of a society. 


This year alone we have witnessed 
plans to destroy such irreplaceable treas- 
ures of the Nation as part of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Forest, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House of New York, National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, and 
the west front of the Capitol Building 
itself. Although efforts are underway 
to save these landmarks, they may not 
be successful unless the citizens of this 
country rally to their support. 

It is apparent that the quest for beauty 
must be concerned with manmade as 
well as natural scenes. An article in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, June 26 by 
Mr. Wolf Von Eckardt describes another 
aspect of uglification—the urge to lay 
down large ribbons of concrete which 
have the effect of overshadowing some of 
the most charming and historic areas 
of our cities. Examples are proposed 
expressways through the heart of the 
Vieux Carre in New Orleans, Society Hill 
in Philadelphia, and several sections of 
the Capital City of Washington. 

Mr. Von Eckardt summarizes this 
process and comments that “our children 
will not thank us for it.” His article de- 
serves to be widely read and I would like 
to request unanimous consent that it be 
included in the Recor» at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the finest ways a citizen can express his 
patriotism is to join the fight to save as 
much as possible of America the beauti- 
ful. During the past several years lead- 
ership has come from the White House 
by the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations, and from this body by such 
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men as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Sen- 
ators from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire and 
Mr. NELSON], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. As a result 
of this concern, the Senate, on July 11, 
passed S. 3035, which provides for a sur- 
vey of national historic properties, and 
for matching funds to acquire and pre- 
serve them. 

In my judgment it is timely for our 
people, groups, and Members of the Con- 
gress to take a fresh look at the battle 
between beauty and the blight and to 
take a stand against the uglification of 
our cities and our countryside. 

Let us do more than hope that when 
our children and grandchildren sing 
“America the Beautiful” they will have 
something more than pictures in the 
schoolbooks for which they will be able 
to thank us. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CITYSCAPE FINDS HOPE—FREEWAYS RUN 
INTO A BLOCKADE 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

The highway builders won another im- 
portant battle a few days ago in New Orleans 
with the approval of an elevated freeway. 
But even so, there is cause for hope that the 
monstrous concrete ribbon that will reck- 
lessly slash through the city’s picturesque 
Vieux Carre might be the last of its kind. 

There is a revolt against the senseless in- 
dignity of urban freeways ruining cities and 
parks, and on the Federal level, at least, the 
highway builders are beginning to take it 
seriously. The revolt started in San Fran- 
cisco and spread to other cities, notably 
Washington, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore and New York. 
But what troubles the Bureau of Public 
Roads is that the revolt is beginning to reach 
Capitol Hill—the most important place of all 
to a Federal agency. 

Senator JosepH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, told the Senate recently: "It 
is time that Congress took a look at the high- 
way program because it is presently being 
operated by barbarians, and we ought to have 
some civilized understanding of just what 
we do to spots of historic interest and great 
beauty by the building of eight-lane high- 
ways through the middle of our cities.” 

New Orleans’ Vieux Carre, or French Quar- 
ter, is, of course, just such a spot of historic 
beauty. For years, the Louisiana State High- 
way Department planned an elevated express- 
way along the length of this charming tourist 
attraction, cutting it and, even more dis- 
astrously, its charming Jackson Square, from 
the Mississippi River. 

As elsewhere, study after highway depart- 
ment-sponsored study “proved” the infalli- 
bility of the highway department's decision. 
As elsewhere, the city planners failed to do 
any planning and therefore could not pro- 
pose any alternatives. 

It was a long and bitter battle that at- 
tracted national interest because of the Vieux 
Carre's significance as the legacy of French 
culture in America, 

Those concerned with our cultural herit- 
age felt badly betrayed last winter when 
the Federal Highway Administrator, Rex M. 
Whitton, approved the destructive express- 
way. He had just returned from a tour 
through Europe where, at the invitation of 
a private foundation, he and other Govern- 
ment officials studied means of historic pre- 
servation. But he seemed more impressed 
by political pressure from the Louisiana 
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Highway Department and Representative 
Hae Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, the ma- 
jority Whip, than by any lessons he learned 
in faraway Paris or Amsterdam. 

The pressures won out when the New 
Orleans City Council voted five to two to 
go ahead with the freeway. No alternatives 
were considered; no reprieve for further 
study was granted. 

Whitton however, has said that he is “still 
open to any consideration to enhance the 
area.” Just what that means nobody knows, 
but it seems to hold some faint chance that 
the Vieux Carre can be saved. The Louisiana 
highway builders have rejected the idea of 
tunneling the expressway as infeasible and 
too expensive. As presently conceived, a 20 
foot high structure filled with trucks and 
cars will blight Jackson Square much as the 
Embarcadero Freeway blights downtown San 
Francisco or the Whitehurst Freeway blights 
Georgetown's waterfront. Our children will 
not thank us for it. 

But Whitton and the Bureau of Roads 
seem to realize that the battle of New Or- 
leans may be their last victory. They agree 
with Senator CLARK that “we must find new 
and more imaginative ways to design urban 
highways and the necessary dollars to fi- 
nance them.” 

A test of the Bureau's true willingness to 
find such ways is now imminent in Philadel- 
phia. There, too, an elevated freeway was to 
cut a historic area—Society Hill and nearby 
Independence Hall—from the waterfront. 
Whitton seemed to feel that the highway 
builders had made all the concessions they 
could to beauty and sentiment when they 
agreed to some rerouting to save historic 
buildings and to depressing the freeway. 
The Philadelphia Planning Commission 
agreed. 

But a committee of Philadelphia architects 
supported by some 80 organizations and no 
less than 10,000 individuals felt otherwise. 
The committee has drawn up a well-studied 
and documented plan whereby the ten-lane 
Delaware Expressway would be completely 
covered for six blocks along Society Hill. 
Thus city and waterfront would be united 
and the expressway cover would be turned 
into a handsome 15-acre park with room for 
playgrounds and other amenities. 

Although he feels that urban freeways 
should enhance areas through which they 
run, Whitton is opposed to this much en- 
hancement. He fears the expense and is 
worried about drivers who might feel unsafe 
in the tunnel and miss the view. 

The committee retorts that on the basis 
of land acquisition cost, increased land values 
and tourist spending, the long-range eco- 
nomic advantages of the tunnel far exceed 
the added $25 million construction cost. As 
to motorists, the committee asserts that an 
imaginative tunnel design with improved 
lighting could be both safe and attractive. 
It points out that a view from a trench is 
no prettier than from a tunnel. This is an 
interstate and commuter freeway and not a 
scenic recreation facility for motorists. 

Ihe question, in short, is whether the high- 
way builders will seriously consider and ac- 
cept urban freeway design when it is offered. 
The American Institute of Architects is dis- 
couraged on this point. Citing the New Or- 
leans elevated expressway as an example, 
AIA’s president, Morris Ketchum Jr., charged 
that Federal policies on the design of high- 
ways within cities are producing disastrous 
results, 

He resigned from the National Advisory 
Committee on Highway Beautification be- 
cause AIA could not be placed in “a position 
of tolerating, or even approving, policies of 
which it disapproves—policies which are also 
in direct opposition to those of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson,” 

Besides the official beautification commit- 
tee, Whitton has informally asked eight lead- 
ing city planners, architects and engineers to 
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advise him on route location and urban free- 
way design. The group includes outstanding 
landscape architects Michael Rapuano, Law- 
rence Halprin and John O. Simonds and ar- 
chitect Kevin Roche, an associate of the late 
Eero Saarinen. 

The group is now working on a sort of 
white paper which will set forth design 
standards and ideas for a new kind of limited 
access roads in a city. 

The group may also recommend a Na- 
tional Design Review board to assist state 
highway departments with a more creative 
approach. This thinking coincides with that 
of the AIA, which may, at its forthcoming 
convention, urge creation of an advisory 
task force on urban freeways. It also oin- 
cides with recent proposals in Congress, no- 
tably those of Senator CLARK and Senator 
CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of New Jersey. 

The Bureau of the Roads, meanwhile, is 
doing some hard new thinking of its own. 
A part of its $20 million annual] investment 
in highway research is devoted to urban 
transportation and design problems. Among 
the emerging new ideas is use of air rights 
over freeways and the phrased redevelopment 
of entire city blocks in a combination of 
highway construction and urban renewal 
to provide housing for those who are dis- 
placed. 

It is too early to tell, however, just how 
far and how soon more creative and construc- 
tive highway design will come about. Up 
to now, the state highway departments have 
largely ignored various missives from Wash- 
ington urging them to be more responsive 
to their social and esthetic responsibilities 
and “to be more considerate of all human 
values.” 

Lately, however, the Federal highway 
builders have been using plainer language. 
Thomas G. McGarry, Whitton’s special as- 
sistant, recently told a meeting of public 
works officials: “We can respond to our re- 
sponsibilities out of our own initiative and 
our sincere concern for the public interest, 
or we can be dragged kicking and screaming 
to them by legislation.” 


MOLYBDENUM PRICE ROLLBACK 
ANOTHER L.B.J. ANTI-INFLATION 
VICTORY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again the administration has demon- 
strated that it is fighting inflation hard 
and well. 

This morning’s newspapers announced 
that the Johnson administration has 
succeeeded in forcing the cancellation 
of a 5-percent increase in the price of 
molybdenum that had been announced 
6 days ago. 

Such a price increase could have been 
a crucial factor in shoving prices up 
generally, across the board. For some 
kinds of high quality steel the molyb- 
denum increase could have added up to 
$18 per ton. 

Other types of steel also would have 
been pushed up in price and of course 
with the bellwether steel price increases, 
the whole structure of our industrial 
pricing would move up. The adminis- 
tration stopped that cold. 

The management of American Metals 
Climax—by far the largest molybdenum 
producer made that clear in the an- 
nouncement that the administration had 
+ gaa them not to raise prices after 


And Mr. President, this price increase 
should have been rescinded. Economic 
council chairman Gardner Ackley called 
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the proposed price increase unconscion- 
able. Profits of American Metals Climax 
related to stockholders equity have been 
well above the average of industry in 
the country. 

Profits of the molybdenum division of 
American Metal Climax are more than 
twice as high as American industry—and 
this of course is without any price in- 
crease. 

Mr. President, this tough, fast, effec- 
tive action of the administration will 
not make big industry throw their hats 
in the air. Of course the administra- 
tion’s vigor in holding down prices will 
be unpopular with much of industry. 

But it should be mighty popular with 
the rest of the country—if only the con- 
sumers in the country would take notice 
of what the administration has done and 
recognize its significance. 

Mr. President, the leveling off of pro- 
duction growth, the reduced volume of 
new orders, the increase in unemploy- 
ment since it hit its low several months 
ago at 3.7 percent and since has risen to 
4 percent, the enormous increase in plant 
capacity in the past 3 years and the 
huge influx into the labor force, plus the 
immense upgrading of the skills of that 
labor force, all suggest that excessive 
demand is unlikely to cause prices to 
rise from now on. 

But, Mr. President, this doesn’t mean 
that the inflation threat is over. Far 
from it. What happened in molybde- 
num—or threatened to happen before 
the administration stepped in could very 
easily happen in the rest of industry 
without a vigorous, alert administration 
willing to take action, powerful interests 
don’t like. 

And there is every possible danger that 
the wage price guidelines may be so gen- 
erally and substantially breached—that 
wage increases might shove prices up. 

To enforce—or to try to persuade labor 
to continue to live by those guidelines— 
is a hard, unpopular business. 

But this is just what the administra- 
tion is trying to do in precisely such 
cases as the molybdenum story that the 
newspapers reported today. 

Prices may rise sharply this year as 
they did from 1957 to 1960 in the face 
of rising unemployment and falling de- 
mand. How can this happen? It can 
and without tough administration ac- 
tion certainly will happen because of 
the ability of both labor unions and big 
business to shove prices or wages or both 
up simply through superior bargaining 
power. 

And finally, Mr. President—and I 
might say most important—we should 
recognize that this molybdenum story 
is just part of a long fight that started 
in the Kennedy administration in 1961. 
When President Kennedy persuaded the 
United Steel workers to hold down their 
wage demands. When big steel later 
broke the agreement and proposed a $6 
a ton increase in steel prices, the Presi- 
dent made his historic and winning fight 
to keep prices down. 

Several times subsequently steel prices 
were held down. The auto agreements 
& few years later in the Johnson admin- 
istration were held close to the guide- 
lines and auto prices were kept down. 
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Copper and aluminum companies agreed 

to rescind announced price increases 

after Johnson administration warnings 
and the announcement of stockpile sales. 

Just this week we acted on a govern- 
ment pay raise—within the guidelines— 
as a noninflationary example to the 
country. 

Mr. President, this fight by the John- 
son administration against inflation is 
far too little noted. For the last 5 
years—for the first time in American 
history. we have a national administra- 
tion that is effectively fighting to keep 
prices down. 

The good news on molybdenum today 
is a fine example of that struggle. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the New York Times to which 
I have referred be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT WINS A PRICE ROLLBACK FOR 
MOoLYBDENUM—Top PRODUCER ANNOUNCES 
RESCISSION OF A 5-PERCENT RISE MADE 6 
Days BEFORE—LABOR Pacts a Factror— 
EXPIRING UNION ACCORDS AND STRONG 
CORPORATE PROFITS ARE CONSIDERED BY 
UNITED STATES 

(By Eileen Shanahan) 

WASHINGTON, July 13.—The Administra- 
tion succeeded today in forcing the cancella- 
tion of a 5 per cent price increase on molyb- 
denum announced six days ago. 

As the price recission was announced in 
New York by American Metal Climax, Inc., 
the largest producer of molybdenum, Gov- 
ernment officials here disclosed their basic 
motive for applying pressure on the com- 
pany for the rollback. 

They wanted to demonstrate to unions, 
as much as to management, that the Ad- 
ministration’s anti-inflationary wage-price 
guidelines are not a dead letter. 

The announcement came after the close 
of trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
and therefore had no impact on the market, 

In deciding to make the attempt to force 
the first outright price rollback since Janu- 
ary, the Government had its eye on the air- 
lines mechanics’ strike and on the many ma- 
jor labor contracts that expire next year, 
officials said. 

The direct inflationary impact of the 
molybdenum price increase was also a major 
factor, officials stressed. They said the price 
rise, announced on Friday, could add as much 
as $18 a ton to certain high-quality steels 
used in tool-making, which require the use 
of considerable molybdenum. 


STAINLESS STEEL IMPACT 


For stainless steel, in which relatively small 
quantities of molybdenum are used, the di- 
rect additional cost would be around 50 cents 
a ton, they said. 

In addition, officials were motivated to 
make an issue of the molybdenum increase 
because of the unusually high profits of 
American Metal Climax, they said. The com- 
pany's earnings amounted to 17 per cent of 
stockholder’s equity last year, and in its 
molybdenum division have exceeded 30 per 
cent, officials said. These figures compared 
with an average of 13 per cent for all manu- 
facturing corporations. 

Even the Administration’s consideration of 
the company’s profits was focused in the 
context of future union demands for big 
wage increases, however, officials indicated. 

They foresee iarge union demands over the 
next 12 months or so, partly because indus- 
try profits generally are high. ‘The striking 
airline mechanics, for example, have repeat- 
edly emphasized the “unprecedented pros- 
perity” of the airlines. 
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Among the major labor contracts that will 
have to be negotiated in the next 12 months 
are those in the electrical equipment, truck- 
ing and rubber industries. Auto industry la- 
bor contracts expire next fall. There have 
been elmost no major union contracts that 
have expired this year. 

The Government’s pressure on American 
Metal Climax to rescind the price increase 
began, so far as the public knew, on Satur- 
day, when Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
issued a statement denouncing the increase. 

The statement was received with consider- 
able surprise in industry circles, because it 
had appeared that the Administration had 
abandoned all attempts to force businesses 
to lower prices once they had been raised. 

Rollbacks were forced on the aluminum 
and copper industries last fall and a partial 
rollback on the price of structural steel in 
January. 

Thereafter, while Administration figures 
publicly criticized certain price increases— 
on cigarettes, for example, there appeared to 
be no real attempts to force reversals of 
price increases that had already been an- 
nounced. 

Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor 
said flatly at a press conference in May that 
there would be no more “public confronta- 
tions” between the Government and business 
over price increases, although the Adminis- 
tration would continue to exert quiet pres- 
sure to prevent or moderate price increases. 

Some increases were, in fact, held to less 
than the manufacturer originally planned, 
on newsprint, for example, and shoes, after 
conference with Administration officials. 


CIA FOREIGN RELATIONS 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the For- 
eign Relations Committee has reported 
out a resolution aimed at replacing the 
present review operations of Congress 
over the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies with a formal Committee on 
Intelligence Operations. 

Congressional oversight of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other agencies 
of similar purpose—such as the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research of the Department 
of State, and others—would rest with 
a formal nine-member Commission, com- 
posed of three members each of the 
Armed Services, Foreign Relations, and 
Appropriations Committees. At the 
present time, oversight of such opera- 

tions rests with several Members ap- 
pointed by the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees. 

Mr. President, such oversight has 
rested with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee since the creation of the CIA. 
There has been no challenge to the func- 
tions of the Armed Services Committee 
in this regard, and I might say that I 
know of no reason to suppose that the 
arrangement is not proving viable and 
effective, as, indeed, it seems to be. 

It is obvious that in sensitive and se- 
cret matters of this kind, with human 
lives involved in some aspects of intelli- 
gence operations, there is every reason 
to confine critical information to as few 
ears as possible. 

While it is perhaps true that decisions 
made by these agencies do have some ul- 
timate bearing on foreign policy, it is 
also a fact that almost every bill which 
comes before Congress has ramifications 
beyond the scope of the particular com- 
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mittee to which it is referred. There is 
certainly a great deal of correlation in 
these matters. 

I do not think that the present in- 
stance is significantly different. If joint 
jurisdiction and oversight should be ac- 
corded both the Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees, then there is 
no reason why joint jurisdiction should 
not be accorded committees on any of 
the many bills which affect more than 
one legislative area. 

As I understand it, the members of the 
Armed Services Committee who oversee 
operations of the CIA and other similar 
agencies have been quite cooperative in 
providing information to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on such subjects as 
the intelligence estimates for various 
countries, without divulging aspects of 
their operations. 

The reasoning behind the proposal is, 
in my opinion, rather tenuous; and the 
justifications for maintaining the present 
methods of oversight and supervision are 
strong. There is much to be said for 
keeping the apparatus of supervision 
small and select, and I urge that my 
colleagues vote accordingly. I intend to 
vote to support the present, quite work- 
able methods. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. : 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON INTEL- 
LIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
report to the Senate a resolution creating 
a Committee on Intelligence Operations 
approved by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by a vote of 14 to 5 on May 17, 
1966. On June 27, I sent to all Members 
of the Senate a copy of this resolution 
and report for their information. I did 
so in anticipation of the subject being 
taken up under the circumstances as 
they have developed this morning. 

Therefore, I report the resolution to 
the Senate and ask that the clerk read 
it for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created, ef- 
fective at the beginning of the Ninetieth 
Congress, a committee to be known as the 
Committee on Intelligence Operations to 
consist of nine Senators, of whom three shall 
be appointed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations from among the 
members of that committee, three shall be 
appointed by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services from among the 
members of that committee, and three shall 
be appointed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations from among the 
members of that committee. No more than 
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two of the members appointed from each 
such standing committee shall be from the 
same political party. The chairman of the 
committee shall be elected by the members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee on Intelligence Operations to keep itself 
fully and currently informed of the activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research of the Department 
of State, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment insofar as the activities of such agencies 
relate to foreign intelligence or counter- 
intelligence. The committee’s duties shall 
include, but not be limited to, review of in- 
telligence and counterintelligence activities 
and legislative oversight of the coordination 
of such activities among the various agencies 
concerned. 

Sec. 3. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate, to hold such hearings, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, except that a lesser number, 
to be fixed by the committee, shall constitute 


a quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec, 5. The committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the various departments 
and agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall take special 
care to safeguard information affecting the 
national security. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me without losing 
the floor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding rule XXVI, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it now be in order to 
proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution just reported, on the investigation 
of the CIA, for the limited purpose of 
determining any procedural problems re- 
lating thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the resolution 
is not to “investigate” the CIA; it is to 
create a committee. The original Mc- 
Carthy resolution was to investigate the 
CIA. This resolution was reported in 
place of that one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the change 
be inserted in the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to address a few remarks to the sub- 
stance of, the necessity for, and the 
justification for the resolution which has 
just been stated. It is reported in place 
of the original resolution proposed in 
January by the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. President, the resolution which I 
bring before the Senate this morning 
would authorize the creation of a Select 
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Committee on Intelligence Operations. 
It would consist of a total of nine mem- 
bers, three each from the Committees 
on Appropriations, Armed Services, and 
Foreign Relations. Its mandate would 
be “to keep itself fully and currrently 
informed of the activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research of the Department of 
State, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment insofar as the activities of such 
agencies relate to foreign intelligence or 
counterintelligence.“ 

Our sponsorship of this resolution pro- 
ceeds from the belief that the CIA plays 
a major role in the foreign policy de- 
cisionmaking process and that by its 
activities it is capable of exerting—and 
has exerted—a very substantial influence 
on our relations with other nations. The 
resolution which we bring before you is 
an assertion of the duty of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to be aware of all 
the developments and activities of our 
Government as they relate to foreign 
affairs. 

When the CIA was created, the extent 
and nature of its present role could not 
be foreseen. From a modest beginning 
in an entirely different context of world 
politics, the operations of the CIA have 
grown today to exceed the Department 
of State in both number of personnel and 
budget. The CIA is an efficient organi- 
zation and I compliment it because in 
many countries its representatives stay 
longer and in many ways are better pre- 
pared—certainly they are better fi- 
nanced and, in many cases, have more 
influence—than our ambassadors. 

The CIA has certain unique character- 
istics which set it apart from other in- 
stitutions involved in the foreign policy 
process of the Government. These char- 
acteristics give the Agency unusual ad- 
vantages and influence and suggest the 
desirability of the Foreign Relations 
Committee being more aware of its 
activities. 

As is natural with any organization— 
particularly one staffed by intelligent 
and dedicated individuals—the CIA be- 
comes a factor in the decisionmaking 
process as an advocate for its own rec- 
ommendations. Its ability to provide the 
facts on which decisions are made gives 
it a great advantage over the Depart- 
ment of State in this respect. The 
Agency is not under the same compul- 
sion to subject its data or analyses to the 
bureaucratic clearance procedures which 
affect and often retard the efficiency and 
imagination of the Department of State. 
Insofar as the collection of basic intel- 
ligence data is concerned, this immunity 
is proper. The desirability of scrutiny 
becomes more obvious in the case of con- 
clusions which the Agency draws from 
its own data—conclusions which may be 
virtually unchallengeable given the 
Agency’s freedom in its choice and pres- 
entation of supporting evidence. 

There are certain other advantages, 
seldom mentioned, which the CIA enjoys. 
It is not required to expend any signifi- 
cant portion of its energy in dealings 
with either the public at large or the 
Congress. It is not expected, for exam- 
ple, to play host and guide to visiting 
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Members of Congress, and we do not 
refer to it a regular flow of constituent 
mail and problems. Furthermore, its 
officers are relatively free from the social 
and ceremonial requirements which so 
greatly distract their State Department 
counterparts. 

These aspects of the CIA’s nature and 
functions were well stated in the recent 
series of very thorough articles on the 
CIA appearing in the New York Times. 
One passage reads: 

It is the CIA, unlike the Defense Depart- 
ment with its service rivalries, budget con- 
cerns and political involvements, and unlike 
the State Department with its international 
diplomatic responsibilities and its vulner- 
ability to criticism, that is freest of all agen- 
cies to advocate its projects and press home 
its views; the CIA can promise action, if not 
success. 

And both the Agency and those who must 
pass upon its plans are shielded by security 
from the outside oversight and review under 
which virtually all other officials operate, at 
home and abroad. 


And in another of the articles, the 
Times pointed out: 

Nevertheless, the CIA enjoys an inherent 
advantage in any conflict with the State or 
Defense Departments because of its unde- 
niable expertise—especially in economics and 
science—and because it is free from such po- 
litical entanglements as trying to build up a 
missile budget (as in the case of the Air 
Force) or of having to justify the recognition 
of a foreign leader (as in the case of State) “ 


In urging the creation of a select com- 
mittee or a Committee on Intelligence 
Operations, I am not suggesting that the 
Congress can or should assume control 
of the CIA or the other intelligence 
gathering activities of our Government. 
This is clearly a function of executive re- 
sponsibility directly related to the con- 
duct of our foreign relations and the 
maintenance of national security. 

It has been asserted that the CIA func- 
tions under the National Security Coun- 
cil and initiates no activity which has not 
been ordered by the NSC. This seeks to 
imply close, continuous supervision by an 
organized mechanism. In this connec- 
tion, I noted with great interest a recent 
report that the National Security Council 
met on May 9 of this year, for the first 
time since July 1965. Furthermore, the 
formal NSC machinery in existence in 
earlier years has atrophied to the point 
of nonexistence. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if there 
is a chance that the executive branch 
may not adequately assure the proper 
relation of the CIA to overall national 
interests—particularly those in the field 
of foreign policy—it is imperative that 
the Senate know enough about the CIA’s 
activities to be able to offer its own sug- 
gestions in this respect. As my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], has said, 
this is “not a question of passing judg- 
ment on any activities, but of proper 
procedures of the Government of the 
United States * * * it is a concern for 
the proper function of government, for 
the maintenance of proper relationships, 


i The New York Times, Monday, Apr. 25, 
1966. 

The New York Times, Thursday, Apr. 28, 
1966. 
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and it is a desire to provide procedures 
by which the Senate, in this case through 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, can 
exercise its basic constitutional responsi- 
bility.” —Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 16, 1966, 
page 10627. 

The general public and congressional 
concern and uncertainty over the na- 
ture of the CIA’s role in foreign affairs 
have found expression over the years in 
some 200 different resolutions which have 
come before the Senate on this subject, 
Of these, the proposal before us today is 
probably the most moderate. I believe 
that its adoption would contribute to the 
quieting of criticism, the allaying of pub- 
lic fears, and the restoring of confidence 
in the Agency. 

The Senate has in the past created 
new mechanisms to meet new responsi- 
bilities. This precedent is at least as 
compelling in the situation before us to- 
day as that which vests legislative over- 
sight in the committee which reports 
creating legislation. In instances where 
there are legitimate questions of juris- 
diction and clearly intertwined responsi- 
bilities, I believe the Senate is far better 
served by the creation of a specially tai- 
lored select committee. As my respected 
colleague from Georgia has already ac- 
knowledged: 

The Central Intelligence Agency occupies 
a very peculiar position in our scheme of 
things. 


I believe that it is time for the Senate 
to take formal action which recognizes 
the true and evolved nature of this pe- 
culiar institution.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. While I recognize 
the limitations of institutional forms of 
control, I believe that the creation of the 
select committee called for in this resolu- 
tion will strengthen our position in deal- 
ing with executive branch officials who 
must ultimately exercise the control 
which is so essential if we are to be 
assured that our most honorable national 
principles and aspirations are not sacri- 
ficed to the immediate requirements of 
intelligence operations. 

Another advantage which would result 
from the creation of a Select Committee 
on Intelligence Operations would be a 
more efficient coordination of the various 
intelligence activities of the Government. 
This aspect of the resolution has not 
received the attention which I believe it 
deserves. The overlapping and con- 
fusion of activities among the CIA, the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research of 
the State Department, the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, and the National 
Security Agency are a matter of common 
knowledge to those in the intelligence 
field. Last year’s lamentable Camelot 
affair, resulting from an ill-advised proj- 
ect of the Department of Defense, was 
an excellent example of this situation. 

The size of our overall intelligence 
effort is difficult to establish. However, 
an idea of its extent can be gained from 
the New York Times’ estimate that its 
annual cost exceeds $3 billion a year. 
According to the same source, this 
amount is more than six times that 
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specifically allotted to the CIA. The 
Times estimated that the National Secu- 
rity Agency alone spends about $1 billion 
of this total figure. 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
a careful study of the entire intelligence 
community would result in a more effi- 
cient distribution of functions and, in 
turn, a reduction in its size and expense. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe that 
the failure of the Senate to take this 
small step in formal recognition of its 
duty to exercise a more comprehensive 
oversight of U.S. intelligence activities 
will evidence an abdication of our clear 
duty in an area where the activities of 
the executive branch can spell the differ- 
ence between national honor and na- 
tional discredit or, conceivably, between 
war and peace. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I be- 
lieve that with the responsibility, for 
good or bad that this committee has, it 
is entitled to access to the kind of infor- 
mation which would be available from 
the CIA. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this moment I shall not digress 
to discuss the merits of the proposal as 
was done by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
because I wish to raise a procedural ques- 
tion, based, Mr. President, on rule XXV, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

This has been a most extraordinary 
procedure since its very inception. For 
example, Mr. President, this resolution 
has not been introduced. It did not fol- 
low the ordinary course of a Senator’s 
sending it to the desk for appropriate 
reference; if that had been done, the 
resolution would not have been referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It would have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. But we have 
it here before us now, under this very 
unusual legal, though extraordinary, 
procedure of having a committee meet 
and write within itself a self-serving res- 
olution that affects other committees of 
the Senate, without the rules of the Sen- 
ate governing reference of legislation 
having been applied. 

I raise a point of order, Mr. President, 
that before this resolution goes to the 
calendar, it must be referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services. 

Under paragraph (p) (1) (A) of section 
1 of rule XXV matters pertaining to the 
payment of money out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate or creating a charge 
upon the same are referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I missed the citation of 
the rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Paragraph 
(p) (1) (A) of section 1 of rule XXV pre- 
scribing the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

The provision then continues: 
except that any resolution relating to sub- 
stantive matter within the jurisdiction of 


any other standing committee of the Senate 
shall be first referred to such committee. 


Mr. President, this resolution, as origi- 
nally introduced, provided, as the Sen- 


ator has stated, for an investigation by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
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for the appropriation of $150,000 for the 
purpose of providing a staff and the 
facilities for conducting that investiga- 
tion. Of course, such provisions immed- 
iately placed it within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Rules. So that part 
of the resolution was rewritten. It was 
redrafted as a Senate resolution creating 
a committee. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas has referred to the fact that this 
is a select committee. It is only called 
a select committee in his statement to 
the Senate. It does not anywhere else 
appear so in the proceedings. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is not 
a select committee. Despite the fact that 
the Senator has called it that, it is a 
standing committee of the Senate that 
would be created. The resolution reads: 
“is hereby created a committee to be 
known as the Committee on Intelligence 
Operations.” This is not a select com- 
mittee in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It is a standing committee of the Senate 
of the United States that is proposed to 
be created, without reference to the Com- 
mittee on Rules—which usually handles 
the creation of standing committees— 
or to the Committee on Armed Services— 
whose jurisdiction it invades in a number 
of instances. 

I wish to point out further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is proposed to be done 
without hearing a single witness by the 
committee, in this self-serving, self-seek- 
ing resolution. It is presented here in 
this novel fashion to change the proce- 
dures of the Senate as they have existed 
since its creation, without a single wit- 
ness appearing before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, so far as I am advised, 
to support the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We had the Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency on 
two occasions before the committee. 
His testimony, which was restricted to 
the very superficial aspects of their ac- 
tivity, was the most persuasive witness 
with respect to the necessity of this reso- 
lution. I do not know of any further wit- 
ness. In effect, this resolution is the out- 
growth of the failure of the committee to 
receive what it believed to be significant 
intelligence from the Director of the CIA. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I intend to 
discuss that. But when the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, who is the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, wrote a letter to the members 
of that committee, pointing out that the 
Foreign Relations Committee was pro- 
posing to create a Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations to deal with the appropria- 
tions for the Central Intelligence Agency 
and all of the other agencies that are 
listed in the resolution, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to avoid that criti- 
cism, changed the resolution again, and 
struck out the asserted authority to deal 
with the appropriations and budgetary 
affairs of all these various investigative 
and intelligence agencies. 

I use that illustration to show the un- 
usual length to which the committee 
went in seeking to avoid the normal pro- 
cedures of the Senate, in reporting the 
resolution without its having been intro- 
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duced and without having been intro- 
duced at any hearings except that the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
may have been dissatisfied with the re- 
fusal of the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency to divulge his methods 
and sources of obtaining information 
when he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
impose on the Senator’s time, but he has 
said that the Central Intelligence Agency 
occupies a very peculiar position. I do 
not think it is fair to say that the For- 
eign Relations Committee is trying to be 
self-seeking, self-serving, or trying to 
monopolize anything when it seeks par- 
ticipation. It is not trying to take this 
over. 

All the resolution provides is that the 
Foreign Relations Committee be allowed 
to be a part. It does not seem to me to 
be a very extreme move. We are not try- 
ing to oust anybody from jurisdiction. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Why does 
not the Senator from Arkansas introduce 
a resolution from the floor for appropri- 
ate reference? Why does he bring it in 
from the committee in this form? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
said it is a very peculiar situation. 

In consultation with the Parliamentar- 
ian about the point of order the Senator 
is about to make, the Parliamentarian 
said the Senate has no precedent for this 
kind of situation. 

Actually, there is no precedent in the 
history of the Senate that I know of, 
for dealing with a body like the Central 
Intelligence Agency. This is a most 
peculiar agency, as the Senator said. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I decline to 
yield further. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well; but the 
Senator himself has said that. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
deny it at all. It is a peculiar agency. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The formal super- 
vision which we are seeking has never 
been acted on. The Senate has never 
taken any specific action with regard to 
one of the largest agencies, one of the 
most expensive agencies in the entire 
Government. It is all done very infor- 
mally. I think that is very unusual. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I challenge 
the Senator from Arkansas to bring forth 
a single other precedent since the Senate 
was first created in 1789 where a commit- 
tee brought forward a resolution to cre- 
ate a new committee of which it would be 
a part that was not referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration or 
to another appropriate committee. 

If this is not a case which is self- 
serving, I do not know what self-serving 
means. 

This proposal is presented in an un- 
usual and unprecedented fashion. I re- 
alize we are living in a new day; but I 
know of no other instance in which a 
committee has been created on which 
the members were selected by the chair- 
man of a standing committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield for 
a question. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Is it not true 
that the committee is reporting a resolu- 
tion of which it does not have jurisdic- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
true. They avoided jurisdiction by re- 
porting it out and not introducing it for 
reference to the appropriate committee. 

The proposal departs from the general 
practice of having the chair appoint the 
membership of a committee or having it 
done by a caucus of the two parties and 
ratified by the Senate. I have never 
heard of another instance like this and 
I do not believe that the Senator from 
Arkansas has. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what the 
Senator does now with the committee 
that functions in connection with the 
CIA, and this committee is following his 
precedent. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services designates members 
without the authority of the Senate, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations designates members—also 
without authority from the Senate. That 
is the way they presently operate. This 
is a peculiar situation of which there is 
no precedent. 

The committee is asking the Senate, 
in its wisdom, to make up its mind 
whether it wants a committee such as 
this to be formal or not. That is all that 
it is asking. It is not asking to oust 
anybody. 

This procedure is the procedure that 
is now being followed. The present in- 
formal committee, with no formal recog- 
nition, is selected by the respective chair- 
men. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am ut- 
terly surprised that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], who has 
graced this Senate for so many years, 
does not know the difference between 
a subcommittee and a committee. The 
Senator is talking about the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services 
that now has responsibility for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, but he is 
proposing to create a standing commit- 
tee, not a subcommittee, and he proposes 
to do it by having the selections made 
by the members of three other standing 
committees of the Senate. 

I know of no instance where that has 
been done. Of course, a subcommittee 
can be extinguished at the end of a ses- 
sion of the Senate—it is extinguished— 
unless it is renewed by the full commit- 
tee. This resolution proposes what would 
be a permanent committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator from 
Georgia saying that if the resolution 
now before us and reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in its pres- 
ent form had been sponsored from the 
floor, the resolution would have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It would 
have been referred either to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration or to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have a parliamentary ruling? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am con- 
fident it would have gone to one of those 
two committees. In my judgment, it 
would have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. PASTORE. May we ask for an 
official ruling? 

At the same time, in connection with 
that, may I ask if the resolution which 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] introduced was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That was 
because he asked to have the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations conduct the in- 
vestigation. He spelled that out in the 
resolution. He was not letting anyone 
else in on that. 

Mr. President, there are some other 
unusual features about this. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As to selection, I 
would be disposed to accept an amend- 
ment to have the members selected in 
the same way as any other committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am not 
taking an unusual privilege. It should 
be the same as any other committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is not essen- 
tial to the resolution at all. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to have members selected in 
the other fashion, it is perfectly all right 
with me, and I am sure that it is with 
the other members of the committee. 

The simple proposition is whether or 
not the Senate, in its wisdom, wishes to 
take action on a matter of this kind or 
continue this vague situation. 

There have been 200 resolutions show- 
ing discontent about it. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. That would 
be revision 10 or 12 in the effort to get 
this resolution approved in some form. 
It has been rewritten, rewritten, and re- 
written to avoid the jurisdiction of the 
appropriate committee, or committees, 
which should handle it. 

Let me point out another novel thing. 
On every other standing committee of 
the Senate, the chairman is selected by 
the Senate. What does this resolution 
provide? It provides that the chairman 
be elected by members of the standing 
committee. 

It deviates from the practice that has 
obtained since the inception of the Sen- 
ate. The Senate has elected the chair- 
men of committees. Here it is proposed 
that this is a special case, that owing to 
the peculiar nature of this agency, we 
should let the new committee take away 
jurisdiction from the Senate itself to 
elect the chairman.. That is a most un- 
usual provision. It is one that the Com- 
mittee on Rules should examine after the 
Committee on Armed Services has ex- 
amined into the functions of the sub- 
committee. 

Now, Mr, President, as I say, this 
resolution has been rewritten and re- 
written and rewritten time and again in 
an effort to avoid the ordinary parlia- 
mentary processes of this body. Under 
rule XXV, there is no doubt in my mind 
that this resolution should be considered 
by the Armed Services Committee. I do 
not know what the Parliamentarian 
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would say, but I do know what the rules 
provide, 

I am therefore glad to submit this 
parliamentary inquiry. If this resolu- 
tion were introduced for appropriate ref- 
erence, to what committee would this 
resolution be referred? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to ask the Senator from Georgia, 
is he referring now to the resolution as it 
was reported 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (continuing). 
By the clerk from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under a cur- 
sory examination of this resolution, 
there is a feeling on the part of the Chair 
that in light of the 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I ask the 
Chair if he would examine into the reso- 
lution as to the agencies covered, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, and the others 
which are involved, and the jurisdiction 
that is now fixed, before he makes a 


ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is posing a hypothetical case. I want to 
make that clear at this point, because 
the resolution before the Senate comes 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
poses the question, if this resolution had 
been introduced from the floor of the 
Senate, and asked for appropriate re- 
ferral, where would it have gone to? On 
a cursory examination, it appears to deal 
with matters of national security, which 
is the subject matter covered by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and that is the 
committee to which the resolution would 
be referred. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield at that 
point? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I would 
not wish to yield right now, although 
I am glad to—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This ruling 
does not relate to the proposition that is 
presently before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I under- 
stand that. Iam not complaining. Iam 
not saying this is an illegal procedure. 
I say it is an extraordinary procedure 
that is resorted to only for special pur- - 
poses by committees when they write bills 
within the committee and do not intro- 
duce them from the floor. That is the 
objection I am making. I say, for that 
reason, that a point of order should be 
sustained by the Chair, and this resolu- 
tion should not go to the calendar but 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, so that we would at least 
have an opportunity to have some kind 
of hearing from the agencies affected as 
to what effect they think this resolution 
might have upon them and their opera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I want to clear up a 
misconception which has arisen here, 
particularly in the distinguished news- 
paper published in New York, which the 
Senator quoted with authority about a 
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dozen times in the course of his remarks, 
as to what legislative oversight means. 

That particular paper seems to have 
the idea that legislative oversight means 
that a legislative committee which is 
oversighting has some control over the 
administration of that agency. 

That is not true. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. All that we can 
do by oversighting is to keep ourselves 
informed as to what an agency is doing, 
with the exception of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I want to make that 
exception. They have the power of the 
purse. If they feel disposed, they can 
reduce the appropriation. But the other 
standing committees, when they are 
exercising legislative oversight, cannot 
control the operations of the agency. 

I would say, Mr. President, that the 
most illuminating example of that of 
which I have any knowledge is the fact 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has legislative oversight over the De- 
partment of State. 

Anyone who has read the newspapers 
for the last 8 months knows just how far 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
missed in controlling or directing the ac- 
tivities of the Department of State. That 
shows just how much this legislative 
oversight function gives a committee 
control over an agency. All that it does 
is to enable committees to keep them- 
selves informed about what an agency is 
doing and undertake to measure up to 
our legislative responsibilities in that 
light. 

The State Department itself has an in- 
telligence operation apart from the CIA. 
Each of the military departments has 
intelligence activities. ‘The CIA is some- 
what of a coordinating institution for 
other intelligence gatherers. 

Mr. President, I want to say also that 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
available to it practically all the informa- 
tion which is available to the Subcommit- 
tee on the CIA of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, with one or two minor 
exceptions. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee can get any intelligence estimate 
that has been arrived at in this Govern- 
ment on a particular situation in any 
country that bears upon our interna- 
tional relations. 

One of the incidents that gave rise to 
this matter was when the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency declined to 
testify as to his sources of information 
and his methods of acquiring informa- 
tion. That matter is so sensitive, Mr. 
President, that only in the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances has the Armed 
Services Subcommittee, as careful as it 
has been, gone into the sources of in- 
formation and the methods which the 
CIA has used in gathering information. 

Why, Mr. President, if there were evi- 
dence of the slightest disclosure of the 
sources of information to the CIA from 
any source, if the report got out tomor- 
row—and I use this purely as a hypo- 
thetical illustration—that the Secretary 
of the Soviet Legation in Tasmania was 
revealing information to the CIA, our in- 
telligence sources throughout the world 
would dry up. It would frighten them 
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all to death. We could not get one iota 
of information. The act creating the 
CIA particularly charged that the Di- 
rector of that Agency protect and main- 
tain the highest classification of secrecy 
on the methods and sources of his in- 
formation. That is properly so. If he 
does not do this, the CIA is not worth 
a plugged nickel so far as getting any 
clandestine information is concerned, 
because the slightest indication that a 
source of information is likely to be re- 
vealed would discourage the flow of in- 
formation immediately and instantly. 

Mr. President, at times an effort is 
made by committees to exercise an in- 
fluence over executive agencies by the 
process of publicity. They publicize cer- 
tain things. They leak information to 
the press in an effort to build up public 
sentiment, to control the editorial policy 
of great newspapers, thereby to in- 
fluence national policy. I am not going 
to debate the merits of such tactics in 
ordinary circumstances, but I am going 
to say that they do not work where the 
CIA is concerned. The first time such 
methods were tried, we will have de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the CIA and we 
might as well abolish it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee can call 
the Director of the CIA before his com- 
mittee any time he wishes and he can 
get from him any information available 
to the Committee on Armed Services ex- 
cept as to sources and methods, and as 
to budgetary matters and how much 
money is spent for certain things. 

Let me emphasize that when I refer 
to all these cloak and dagger operations, 
that they constitute a very small part of 
the total operations. They are vital. We 
must have them. Much of the rest 
might be of little value without those 
operations. However, the relative cost 
of the secret operations is not large. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I have listened with 
great interest to the remarks of the 
Senator. When he says that the For- 
eign Relations Committee can get what- 
ever information it seeks on intelligence 
matters from the CIA except infor- 
mation with respect to sources and 
methods used in connection with the col- 
lection of that information and the 
expenditure of money, is the Armed 
Services Commitee able to get that in- 
formation? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We can get 
information as to sources and methods, 
but I want to be very frank with the 
Senator. I do not want the information 
except in the very rarest of cases. And 
the other members of the committee do 
not want that information except in unu- 
sual circumstances. 

I want to say further that I do not 
think it is wise for the legislative branch 
of the Government to know all the 
sources from which the CIA gets its in- 
formation. We should be interested in 
the validity of it and the importance to 
be attached to it. All of that is weighed 
in what they call the intelligence com- 
munity, which consists of representatives 
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of several agencies and departments of 
the executive branch. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for one additional question to seek 
information? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the argument of the 
Senator from Georgia that if this select 
committee 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is not 
a select committee. It is a standing 
committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Isit the argument of the 
Senator from Georgia that if the Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services, in con- 
nection with receiving the CIA report, 
had added to it three members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which 
would be bound by the procedures of the 
committee in regard to the CIA, that that 
would increase the danger that infor- 
mation as to the sources and the meth- 
ods of collection and financing would be 
made public? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Without 
the least intention of giving offense to the 
Senator or to his committee, I want to 
say that every time we add one person 
from any committee to the subcommit- 
tee, we increase the chances that there 
will be some leak. 

Mr. MORSE. But there would be no 
danger if it were limited to Members of 
the U.S. Senate who are members of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No. There 
is also a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and by a strange 
coincidence of parliamentary life, the 
membership of the two committees hap- 
pen to contain some duplications. The 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, of course, have the last word because 
they can cut off the means of existence 
of the Central Intelligence Agency or any 
other agency. 

Mr. MORSE. Does it not follow that 
the Senator is arguing, when he makes 
the statement in regard to the protec- 
tion of the source and the method of 
collecting and financing of the material 
of the CIA, that there is no question 
about its protection if the committee is 
limited to its present members in the 
availability to such material, but that if 
three members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee are added who will be bound 
by the same rules as those by which the 
Armed Services Committee is bound, we 
would then run into some danger of dis- 
closing matters of secrecy? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been here for some time. 
I want to say that there is a great deal 
of difference in the application that some 
Senators give to their responsibilities for 
maintaining matters that they get in 
executive session and the application that 
some other Senators give to such 
responsibilities. 

Sometimes I have seen classified mat- 
ters, given in executive session, printed 
in the newspapers before the committee 
adjourned. 

Any Senator who has been here for 
any time knows that there is a difference 
between the approach of some Senators 
to matters of classification and the ap- 
proach of other Senators to such mat- 
ters. 
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I say that without any invidious com- 
parison. It is true on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. It is true on every other 
committee, and it is true in the Senate as 
a whole. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield first 
to the Senator from North Carolina. I 
will have to stop yielding. I want to 
complete this argument. 

Mr. ERVIN. My question is very sim- 
ple. This does not reflect on any mem- 
ber of any committee. However, is it not 
a self-evident fact that every time an 
additional person is given secret informa- 
tion there is danger of it being disclosed? 
The more people who know a secret, the 
more apt it is to be disclosed, no matter 
who those people are? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. As I say, 
if we increase the membership of the 
committee by one, we increase the dan- 
ger of material being disclosed. I do not 
care who it is. It is a fact of life. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the ranking minority member 
on both committees. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator. If we were to 
add Foreign Relations Committee mem- 
bers to the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Armed 
Services, why should we not add mem- 
bers of the Committee on Government 
Operations and members of other com- 
mittees? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I think 
there is some merit in the statement of 
the Senator. However, I will not debate 
all the merits of it today. 

I am taking the position that the Sen- 
ate should not agree to this unusual par- 
liamentary procedure under which a 
committee sits in its own committee room 
and writes a resolution concerning some- 
think that belongs in the jurisdiction of 
some other committee. They then re- 
port it here and seek to deny jurisdiction 
to the other committee as a result of their 
procedure. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yield for a point of 
order? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I would 
like it to be quiet so that we can all hear 
this colloquy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am doing my best to bring the 
matter to a conclusion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I did not interrupt him in 
the course of his remarks, but it is all 
right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The remark of the 
Senator from Massachusetts seems to 
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leave the impression that we should pre- 
vent action on the part of the Foreign 
Relations Committee because it has no 
concern with the subject matter. 

I tried to make it clear that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is charged by 
the Senate and by the rules with respon- 
sibility on foreign relations and is in a 
very peculiar relationship to this activity. 

The activity that we are interested in 
is the foreign relations activity. Our in- 
terest has nothing to do with the domes- 
tic activities. If the CIA should seek to 
intervene in a domestic matter, we would 
not be interested. We have never asked 
for that information. If they were par- 
ticipating in an election on domestic 
matters, that would be something beyond 
our interest. 

It is well known that this country is in 
great difficulty and is involved in a most 
dreadful and tragic war in which activity 
this country is the least unified of any 
country that I know of. It involves a 
grave responsibility of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

We think we ought to know what part 
the CIA plays in situations such as we 
are involved in in Vietnam, and such as 
we have been involved in in Guatemala, 
in Iran, and in other parts of the world. 
When they refute reports by reputable 
organizations and reports written by 
well-established journalists, we cannot 
have the information that would prove or 
disprove the refutation. But, when he 
insinuates that the Foreign Relations 
Committee has no more interest in this 
than does any other committee, he is ab- 
solutely wrong. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
think he said any other committee; he 
said the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have a more 
direct responsibility for foreign relations 
than does the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, to be frank about it. I do not know 
why the Senator monopolizes the CIA. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am not 
trying to muscle in on the Senator's 
committee. I am trying to keep the 
Senator from muscling in on my com- 
mittee. That is what I am doing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
in the legislation that gives the Armed 
Services Committee exclusive jurisdic- 
tion on this subject. This is a power 
that his committee has assumed simply 
because the National Security Act came 
out of that committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not yield further, and I do not 
accept that statement. There is nothing 
here that would justify the statement 
that the Central Intelligenc Agency will 
not give the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee any information. 

“Significant,” I 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
said. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
believe that is correct. It would be far 
from the purposes of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. In my opinion, the 
President of the United States was cor- 
rect in not authorizing the CIA to give 
details on the methods and sources of 
obtaining information. 

Mr. President, the sponsors of this 
resolution emphasize that the CIA affects 
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foreign policy. But it seems to me that 
affecting the subject is insufficient, under 
our practice, to confer legislative juris- 
diction. If every committee that had 
some small degree of interest in a sub- 
ject insisted upon the creation of special 
committees like this to deal with it we 
would have such a proliferation of com- 
mittees around here that the Members of 
the Senate could not possibly name them 
all. They could not bear their names in 
mind. If we are going to create a special 
committee every time there is apparently 
any overlapping or conflict of jurisdic- 
tion, we would have such proliferation 
that it would destroy the present and ex- 
isting committee system of the Senate of 
the United States. 

I submit to the Senate, Mr. President, 
that this point of order is valid, and that 
the Committee on Armed Services, to 
which this resolution would ordinarily 
be referred if normal procedures were 
followed, should have an apportunity to 
consider this resolution before it goes to 
the Senate calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Georgia please restate his 
point of order? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. My point 
of order is that under rule XXV, the pro- 
vision of which I have read, the subsec- 
tion of the rule dealing with the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
this resolution relates to a substantive 
matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and there- 
fore should be first referred to such com- 
mittee, before it goes to the calendar. 
That is the point of order I made. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? I 
wish to ask a question. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Does 
not the President of the United States 
have sole jurisdiction over the operations 
of the CIA and as to what information 
it can disclose? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. He has 
complete control of it, through the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

The Senator from Arkansas referred 
to the fact that there had been only one 
full meeting of the National Security 
Council for many months, but there are 
constant meetings of subcommittees of 
the National Security Council. 

I do not believe the President has 
failed so signally in his duty that he has 
bypassed and neglected and disowned as 
important an agency of the Government 
as the National Security Councii. 


CLOSED SESSION 
ORDER TO PUBLISH 7 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: I 
now ask unanimous consent that there be 
a sanitized version of these proceedings 
prepared, that it be under the authority 
of the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committee 
and the Foreign Relations Committee; 
that they will take out anything which 
might be detrimental and that the record 
be made public, and that any Senator 
who participated shall have the right 
to correct his own remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Inouye). Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into closed 
session. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I second the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to make a statement. 

The motion having been made and 
seconded that the Senate go into closed 
session, the Chair, pursuant to Rule 
XXXV, now directs the Sergeant at Arms 
to clear the galleries, close the doors of 
this Chamber, and that all officials of the 
Senate not cleared for secrecy be ex- 
cluded. 

(At 12 o’clock and 25 minutes p.m. the 
doors of the Chamber were closed.) 

PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

OPERATIONS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
addition to the demand or the request 
or the suggestion of the Presiding Officer 
that the Senate Chamber and the gal- 
leries be cleared of all persons except 
the Senators, I move that the following 
staff members be allowed to remain: 

The Secretary of the Senate, Mr. 
Frazier; 

The Parliamentarian, Mr. Riddick; 

The Legislative Clerk, Mr. Mansur; 

The Journal Clerk, Mr. Somers; 

The Official Reporters, Messrs. 
Drescher, Attig, Cinciotta, and Perry; 

The Secretary to the Majority and 
Minority, Messrs. Valeo and Trice; 

The Assistant Secretaries to the Ma- 
jority and the Minority, Messrs. Graves 
and Brownrigg; 

The General Counsel to Majority Pol- 
icy Committee, Mr. Ferris; 

The Sergeant at Arms, Mr. Dunphy; 

The Deputy Sergeant at Arms, Mr. 


Mr. 


The Administrative Assistant to the 
Sergeant at Arms, Mr. Lacovara; 

The Staff Director of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Mr. Marcy; 

The Chief of Staff of the Committee 
on Armed Services, Mr. Darden. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, was the name of Mr. Woodruff, of 
the Committee on Appropriations, 
called? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. He has just 
taken the oath. Does the majority 
leader wish to have Mr. Woodruff 
remain? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would include also the name of Mr. 
Woodruff, who, I understand, has been 
sworn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Mr. Woodruff will remain. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Official 
Reporters be authorized to take proceed- 
ings of the closed session in shorthand 
but that the notes not be transcribed; 
and that, when the session is concluded, 
they be placed in the custody of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and kept secret by 
him along with other minutes and mat- 
ters of such nature already in his 
custody. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does this proposal 
include a vote which may be taken on 
this matter? If so, I think that should 
be stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Going back to the 
only previous closed session of which I 
have knowledge, a vote was taken at that 
time, and I believe the result was 
announced. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I ask that 
the distinguished majority leader with- 
hold that for the time being. I do not 
know that I shall have any objection. I 
really did not see any necessity for going 
into a closed session. But I do not op- 
pose the leadership, because I am sure 
their combined wisdom is greater than 
mine. Certainly any vote that has been 
taken in a closed session that I have ever 
attended has been made a matter of pub- 
lic record. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senators indulge the Chair for a mo- 
ment? The precedent in the rules is 
that any action taken now in the closed 
session is closed, and that means that it 
is in secret. It can be divulged only by 
specific affirmative action by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate or by a majority of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that any vote 
that is taken be made public. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may make one 
more request, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the hour of 
1 o’clock arrives, if the matter now before 
the Senate has not been concluded—and 
I feel certain that it will not be—the 
time be ignored and we continue on the 
present subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Has the Senator from Montana now 
placed before the Senate his requests on 
all the matters to be presented? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My question 
goes to this action: I merely wonder how 
anyone hereafter who wants to announce 
his vote or wants to say anything about 
his vote in public can do so if the action 
we take here is secret with the exception 
of the vote. How are we going to do that 
if the vote is to be announced? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, the votes 
have been announced. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I under- 
stand that the unanimous- consent 
agreement is a part of the secrecy of the 
meeting. How do we get around that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The subject, of 
course, and the vote would both be made 
public; and before we went into closed 
session, everyone was aware of the ques- 
tion that was raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have no ob- 
jection to making the result of the vote 
public. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is an unusual 
procedure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I am disap- 
pointed we are now going into a closed 
session. There has been some criticism 
of the Senate being a club, that the 
Members do not like to have facts dis- 
cussed released when it is not to their 
convenience. I would therefore ask this 
question, and premise it by the statement 
that there has been, in my opinion, many 
assertions which are unfounded, with 
respect to the operations of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. I say that 
after having made extensive trips to the 
Far East, Middle East and Europe, and 
during those trips doing my best to find 
out whether this basic question was true 
or not: Does the CIA make policy? 

As a result of these trips I am con- 
vinced that the CIA does not make 
policy. That conviction does not come 
from reading newspapers. It comes 
from asking our State, CIA, and other 
representatives all over the world what 
are the facts? 

Now what I should like to know is 
based on this development, the first in 
my experience as a Senator, closing the 
doors. What are my obligations as a 
Senator with respect to what I can or 
cannot say after this meeting is over? 

The reason I ask that is because those 
who have been attacking the CIA over 
a period of months and years have had 
a field day in that the CIA cannot reply 
to the accusations made against it. A 
good place for those accusations to be 
replied to is on the floor here of the 
United States Senate. But now that op- 
portunity is denied by the secret aspect 
of this session, which I consider un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Missouri was a Member of the Senate 
at the time of a previous closed meeting 
of this body, and he will recall that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] asked 
that the doors be closed to consider the 
question of the Nike-Zeus, that was 
done. That was about 3 years ago. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I stand corrected. 
Perhaps I was not here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If this is a closed 
session, then I think the information 
which is given out under these circum- 
stances should remain secret. There 
is nothing whatever to stop any Senator, 
at any time, outside the closed session 
from saying what his feelings are about 
the CIA and making statements with ref- 
erence thereto. But the purpose of a 
closed session is to speak with the great- 
est freedom possible; and one of the 
reasons why the distinguished minority 
leader and I were interested that a closed 
session be held was for the purpose of 
protecting the CIA and other intelli- 
gence agencies. 

I think we are doing this really to 
protect the CIA and to bring about as 
much freedom of expression as possible 
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within this body. If we cannot trust one 
another, I do not know whom we can 
trust. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I regret this ac- 
tion was taken, but have no criticism. 

Again I ask: What are my obligations 
as a Senator from Missouri with respect 
to what I can or cannot say as to what 
transpires here in this secret session? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I should say that 
the obligation of a Senator is up to each 
individual Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. President, I should like to know 
what the parliamentary procedure is 
based on, with respect to what we have 
been asked to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to make an observation in re- 
gard to the question posed. I understand 
that the Senator from Missouri posed a 
question to the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Chair is cor- 
rect. 

The Chair indicated earlier that under 
rule XXXV, the proceedings, under that 
rule, in closed session are secret. That 
means they are secret for all Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If Senators 
wish at a later date to make any com- 
ment as to their views on the subject 
matter, from their point of view, that is 
their privilege. But they are under an 
obligation not to divulge the proceedings 
of this session, who speaks, what was 
said, and all the argument pertaining 
thereto. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is exactly 
what I meant when I said that each Sen- 
ator has his own obligation and will face 
up to it, and observe the secrecy of this 
session. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Reserving the 
right to object, as I understand, then, it 
is the position of the Chair that anything 
said about this meeting after the meeting 
is over is against the rules of the Senate. 
Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the 
position of the Chair that it is in viola- 
tion of rule XXXV, which makes a 
closed session a secret meeting to re- 
veal any substantive arguments or pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, including those 
who speak or those who make motions. 
The word “secret” is understood by Sen- 
ators, unless on motion the Senate re- 
lieves itself of that injunction. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
one further question. If the rule is not 
acceded to as it is now interpreted by 
the Chair, what is the penalty to the 
person or persons if there is an 
infraction? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is the judge of its own membership. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I did not hear the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is the judge of its own conduct and its 
own Members and membership. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Chair. 

COmission.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. Does 
he yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Paragraph 4 of 
rule XXXVI provides: 

Any Senator or officers of the Senate who 
shall disclose the secret or confidential busi- 
ness or proceedings of the Senate shall be 
liable, if a Senator, to suffer expulsion from 
the body; and if an officer, to dismissal 
from the service of the Senate, and to pun- 
ishment for contempt. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is read- 
ing from rule XXXVI, which deals with 
executive sessions. A closed session is 
not necessarily an executive session. 
This session is a legislative session, and 
the doors are closed. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. JACKSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that the ruling 
of the Chair is absolutely unanswerable. 
I think it is perfectly obvious to all of us 
that we may very well in this executive 
session involve ourselves in a discussion 
of policy matters. That makes it clear 
that the majority leader and the minority 
leader were perfectly correct in suggest- 
ing an executive session. I think it is 
perfectly clear that we are as much in 
executive session here as we are, I may 
say to the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Arkansas, in the two com- 
mittees that handle substantive matters 
in regard to secrecy problems of this 
Government. 

The Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations meet 
in executive session. I think that so far 
as secrecy is concerned, we are under the 
same obligation in this dosed session of 
the Senate as we are in executive sessions 
of the committees. 

It has been pointed out that our pro- 
tection is that if there is any part of the 
closed session that we want to make pub- 
lic, that can be done by motion. But I 
think we ought to face up to the fact that 
we are dealing, in the very nature of 
things, with a matter that is pregnant 
with secrecy. 

I join in supporting the majority 
leader and the minority leader in calling 
the executive session. So far as the 
public is concerned, we are protected by 
the request of the majority leader that 
if we get to the matter of rollcall votes 
in this closed session, undoubtedly a 
rollcall vote ought to be made public. 
But that too ought to be reserved for 
final judgment until we see what the 
situation is in regard to the subject 
matter of the rollcall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It would be my 
hope, and I would hope the Senate 
would concur, that if there would be a 
rolicall vote, it would be in open session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May we 
take action on the request of the Sena- 
tor from Montana; namely that the 
proceedings be taken in shorthand and 
that they be kept in secret in the files 
of the Secretary of the Senate, and not 
transcribed? 

Is that the full request? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That 
leaves oper. the question as to whether 
a later motion can cause the proceedings 
to be transcribed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], it was made 
possible, with the concurrence of the 
Senate, for the chairmen of the two com- 
mittees most immediately concerned to 
make statements in open session before 
we went into closed session. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope that if 
we are in closed session, we would discuss 
only matters that should be closed. 
But, after all, a man must have a rea- 
son for casting a vote; and the explana- 
tion given by the Senator from Missouri 
a short while ago, when he said he made 
investigations, worldwide, as to whether 
the CIA was influencing our foreign 
policy decisions, would be very important 
as to whether I voted yes or no. I think 
that that statement ought to be made in 
public. The idea that we are going to 
discuss every Matter, whether of a secret 
nature or not, in a closed session, and 
then announce our votes without ex- 
planation, is, I think, all wrong, because 
I would be liable under the rule if I gave 
the reasons for my vote predicated on 
what some other Senator said in closed 
session. 

If we are in secret session, only secret 
matters should be discussed. After that, 
we ought to go into public session. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Rhode Island is making my point. 
For days, weeks, and months this Agency 
has been attacked. It has been attacked 
directly; it has been attacked indirectly; 
and especially by a certain group of- 
newspapers. Many of the accusations 
made against it, I have taken the time 


-and trouble to get answers to. I think 


the point made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island is very well taken. Every- 
body in the United States knows about 
the attacks; very few people know about 
the defense. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], when he rose, said he 
wanted to talk on a point of order, and 
only on a point of order, with respect to 
two questions that were asked; and he 
was led into other fields. But the way 
this situation is operating—and I say 
this with great respect for the majority 
leader and the minority leader—where is 
the defense of the people of the United 
States, if all the accusations and the an- 
swers to the accusations are made in 
secret? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado will state it. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I think there is a state 
of confusion among us. Rule XXXV is 
entitled “Session with Closed Doors.” I 
understand that that may be a legislative 
or any other kind of session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The President of the 
Senate announced a short while ago that 
the Senate is the judge of its own Mem- 
bers. It will be noted that rule 
XXXVI—and I think this might become 
important later—contains five sections. 
That rule is entitled “Executive Ses- 
sions.” It was under that rule that 
paragraph 4 was read by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Now I should like to propound this in- 
quiry, to be certain that we know what 
we are doing: 

Is paragraph 4 applicable to the pres- 
ent situation, in which the Senate is in 
legislative session, behind closed doors, 
under rule XXXV? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After con- 
sultation with the Parliamentarian, and 
after an examination of the precedents 
available to the Presiding Officer and the 
Parliamentarian, since the subject mat- 
ter that is referred to is secret, and the 
word “secret” or “secrecy” is involved 
in both rule XXXV and rule XXXVI, 
paragraph 4 of rule XXXVI would 
apply to the closed session provided for 
in rule XXXV. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And any violation or 
disclosure that was made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Chair. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, I would 
appreciate a comment from the Chair 
amplifying an earlier comment from 
the Chair. This relates to the colloquy 
between the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Missouri. 

My interpretation of the admonition 
from the Chair would be this: that if 
we have a rollcall vote subsequent to the 
closed session, and someone asks me, 
“Why did you vote the way you did?” 
I could give him the reason why I voted. 
That reason might have been discussed 
here. But I would be giving the reason 
why I voted, regardless of what was said. 
here. 

Now if the person should ask, “Was 
that reason discussed during the de- 
bate?” I would have to say, “No 
comment.” 

I should like to ask the Chair if that 
would be a correct interpretation; if that 
would be a way to reconcile the problem 
discussed by the two Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would 
be the Chair’s interpretation; and as the 
Chair has indicated and as Senators 
have indicated, a number of speeches will 
be made as to their views on the CIA, and 
those views undoubtedly will be reflected 
in the Senator’s vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I voted “yea,” on 
the question because of what STUART 
SYMINGTON said, and I were asked out- 
side, “Why did you vote ‘yea,’?” and I 
replied, Because of what STUART 
SYMINGTON said,” I would be in violation 
of the rule. But that would be the rea- 
son why I voted as I did, and that is why 
I said that it is wrong. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s interpretation is correct, whatever 
his views may be. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
this is the time to clear up, to avoid any 
misunderstanding that may develop after 
the closed session. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Rhode Island, but I want 
to point out that after the closed session 
is ended, the two Senators and all the 
rest of us can say whatever we want to 
say on the floor of the Senate or else- 
where in the country on the subject mat- 
ter of the CIA, so long as we do not dis- 
close any matter of secrecy vis-a-vis the 
CIA that was brought out in the closed 
session. 

We certainly, by going into closed ses- 
sion, have not estopped ourselves from 
discussing the pros and cons of the CIA 
in public, even though some of those pros 
and cons were discussed in closed session. 

We would be in violation of the rules 
if we attributed to any Senator who spoke 
in the closed session any statement he 
made in the closed session. We certainly 
are not estopped so long as we do not in- 
volve ourselves in a discussion of any 
secrecy matter. 

It seems to me that any other interpre- 
tation is stretching beyond reason the 
rule on closed sessions and the rule on 
executive sessions. 

We all recall that we have been in 
executive sessions of committees, and 
sometimes joint sessions of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Committee 
on Armed Services, where the transcript 
has been edited afterwards, and part 
of the transcript has been made public. 
That is a bridge we still have to cross. 
We may wish, after the record is made 
here this afternoon, to agree to a mo- 
tion to edit the record made, so that 
only the secrecy matters are not made 
public, and the rest of the discussion is 
made public. But I thought that our 
only reasons for going into the closed 
session—and I support our doing so, and 
I think the majority and the minority 
leaders were correct in moving to do it— 
is to protect matters of secrecy that in- 
volve the security of this country, that 
ought to be protected; and we ought to 
be bound to secrecy on such matters. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I agree completely 
with the Senator’s interpretation of the 
rule. I would suggest, however, that one 
other matter should be added. Obvi- 
ously, if there is a matter of national se- 
curity discussed which, if made public, 
would be a breach under the law of na- 
tional security, even though it was in this 
overall secret session in connection with 
discussion of other matters that are not 
of a national security nature, that, of 
course, could not be brought out. 

Mr. MORSE. If I have not made that 
clear, that is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What worries me, 
may I say to my friend, the Senator from 
Washington, is this for example. There 
have been all kinds of criticisms against 
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the CIA prior to the proposal about this 
committee. When the Defense Depart- 
ment is attacked, they all, including its 
head, are able to defend themselves im- 
mediately. [Deletion.] 

As one who has had some experience 

in this field, and also with the military, 
I would hope that our intelligence does 
not go back to in effect, only the mili- 
tary. The military gets hundreds of 
millions of dollars more for its intelli- 
gence operations than the Central In- 
telligence Agency receives for its opera- 
tions. That is something that should 
be known, because I do not think any 
Member of the Senate would want to 
see intelligence exclusively in the mili- 
tary. 
Now there have been statements that 
information is given to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which is not given to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. But 
the able chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee brought out the fact that 
no information is denied to the Foreign 
Relations Committee except informa- 
tion with respect to methods and 
sources. 

Based on experience, when we get into 
methods and sources, if a man is caught, 
immediately hundreds of friends of the 
United States are in possible trouble all 
over the world; and every man carries 
with him the danger of that problem 
when he talks about methods and 
sources. 

By coincidence, I am the only Mem- 
ber of the Senate of either party who 
is a member of both these committees, 
and in recent years have received more 
information about the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in the Foreign Relations 
Committee than in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

LOmission. ] 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Then the Senator 
surely does not know much about the 
CIA if that is the extent of his infor- 
mation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I know 
as much as the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know very little. 
That is the point I am making. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. “What worries me 
is that when the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency came before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, he came pre- 
pared to give exactly the same briefing 
that is given to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. But after long interrogation, he 
had not arrived at the matters he 
thought he would like to present to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The idea 
of the able Senator from Oregon strikes 
me as being fair. He asked a question. 
The suggestion that information given 
the Armed Services Committee is not 
given to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee is not right. There has never been a 
question asked, since the days of Mr. 
Dulles, in the Armed Services Committee 
with respect to methods and sources. 
One of the wisest decisions made in this 
field was made by the late President Ken- 
nedy, when he said from here on the Am- 
bassador in every country is the boss; 
and anybody who does not go along or 
get along with him is out, off the team. 
As a result, to my knowledge there has 
not been since that directive a single 
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justification for saying the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has set policy. 

Now if these matters are not brought 
up in open hearing, following the 
thoughts of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, how are the 
people going to know about them? After 
this secret hearing are we going to be 
accused of perpetuating some form of 
secrecy? If that happens it would be an 
unfortunate development, because we 
should decide the issues along with the 
people and based on the record and the 
facts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
going to limit myself to procedural 
matters. I do not think there is any- 
thing under the procedure that we have 
adopted that would stop the Senator 
from Missouri from saying anything he 
wants to say about the CIA from a public 
platform or from an open session of the 
Senate later. 

The only limitation we have imposed 
on ourselves is in the discussion of any 
matter of secrecy involved in this 
hearing. 

I intend, after this session, not to be 
restricted in any way in my further dis- 
cussions, as I have in the past, about 
what I consider to be the inexcusable 
intervention of the CIA in various 
Places. [Omission.] We are not stop- 
ped, and it will not stop me—this is 
my understanding, unless the Chair cor- 
rects me—from a public discussion of 
the CIA, save and except as to any mat- 
ter of secrecy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
feels he must respond to the Senator 
from Oregon. It is the judgment of the 
Chair, after consultation with the Par- 
liamentarian, that the entire proceedings 
of the closed session is a secret pro- 
ceeding. It is, of course, right, that any 
Senator at any time may make any com- 
ment he would like about the subject 
matter of the CIA, its operations, and so 
forth. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I am 
saying. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But it is not 
proper, under the closed session rule, for 
any Senator to make any comment about 
the subject matter discussed here or 
which Senator said what, or what pro- 
ceeding took place, a proceeding in the 
closed session or under the injunction of 
secrecy, unless there is specific affirma- 
tive action to remove that injunction in 
reference to that or any other item. 

Mr. MORSE. May I ask respectfully 
for & clarification of what the Presiding 
Officer meant 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. The Presiding Officer 
has used the language “subject matter.” 
I think it should be made perfectly clear 
that that does not mean a Senator, after 
this closed session, cannot discuss the 
subject matter of the CIA; but that the 
Presiding Officer means we cannot dis- 
cuss or quote what was said in this body 
by any Member of this body on that par- 
ticular matter. He himself is perfectly 
free to say whatever he thinks, repre- 
senting the people of his sovereign State, 
he should say about the CIA or any 
other subject matter, so long as he does 
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not disclose any secret information of 
what took place in this session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to yield the 
floor. I think the Senator from Arkansas 
has a right to reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon’s interpretation is correct, 
as he sees it. In other words, the Sena- 
tor does not in any way lose the right, 
at a later date, to discuss whatever he 
wishes about the CIA. However, he does 
lose the right, under rule XXXV, which 
applies to a discussion of the proceedings 
of this session, and to comment upon 
statements made by another Senator in 
this session. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think this particular discussion has 
gotten off the track. This resolution does 
not attack the CIA. I am not attacking 
the CIA. Iam simply proposing a simple 
change in the present method of ap- 
pointment and any oversight and 
proposing to place three men on the 
committee. 

The Senator from Missouri has led 
us off into a highway which I think is 
not really involved. 

I do not think we are attacking the 
CIA. I have no intention of attacking 
the CIA. [Deletion.] However, the Di- 
rector of the CIA told us that under the 
regulations, he could not tell certain sig- 
nificant foreign policy information to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
think that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is entitled to know whether these 
allegations we have read in the press are 
true. This is no attack on the CIA at 
all, and I do not think it ought to be pre- 
sented that we are out to get the CIA. 
All we are seeking is to try to under- 
stand what it is doing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has been waiting. 
He is recognized. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, am I 

2 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have, 
after some brief reference to procedure, 
I want to reason with my colleagues on 
the substance of the issue, not as a 
critic, but as a champion of the CIA. I 
should like to say about the procedure, 
that I have sat under the chairmanship 
of the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] many a day in 
executive session in the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, dealing with stock- 
pile, design, and technology of topmost 
secrecy. He lives with the secrets of 
nuclear weapons of the topmost secrecy. 
With reference to the rules of executive 
session, this is a closed session, and we 
are more or less meeting in the nature 
of the Committee of the Whole of the 
Senate to discuss matters critical and 
secret in nature. I have not heard one 
statement made, however, that was 
secret. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is on in- 
telligence. 

Mr. GORE. Even that has not been 
said. Please understand I am not crit- 
ical. I think it is a contribution to the 
debate. We have many things said in 
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executive session in our committees on 
which we base our judgment which are 
not revealed to the public. 

Mr. PASTORE. I find no fault with 
what the Senator has said. I was not 
finding fault with the closed session, 
I only say that if we are going to refer 
to our votes here, let us have a reason 
why we voted a certain way. I only 
suggest that we sanitize this record as 
we have records in executive sessions, 
so that those matters which are secret 
are kept secret, and those matters which 
are public be made public, so that we 
can justify what action we take in a 
closed session. 

Mr. GORE. Here again I shall draw 
a comparison with executive sessions. 
Sometimes we sanitize the released rec- 
ord. Sometimes it is within the judg- 
ment of this body. But I am going to 
say things that I will feel free to say here, 
but that I would not feel free to say if the 
press representatives were in the gal- 
leries. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton] would not have felt free to 
use the figure except in closed session. 
They have contributed to reasoning to- 
gether on a matter that is vital to the 
Senate and the policymaking functions 
of the country in which the legislative 
branch ought to have a part. We are 
dealing here with an issue that goes to 
the full equal status of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
argument made by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee and the ques- 
tion raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, I have discussed the 
possibility of sanitizing the record with 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, and with the 
ranking members of the committee. I 
have not been able to see the ranking 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. I am sure 
he would not object. I think we can 
trust these four men, outstanding Mem- 
bers of the Senate, to consider the pos- 
sibility of sanitizing the record so that 
all suspect matters are taken out of the 
record. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
minority leader also, and it has his 
approval. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sume the Senator would include the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; we would be 
glad to have them. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is the 
ranking member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and we would be delighted to 
have him included. 

[Omission.] 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The five stories 
that were written about the Central In- 
telligence Agency in the New York 
Times, which the CIA tells us did grave 
damage to the security of the United 
States, referred to these amounts. As 
against what the military receives for 
intelligence the CIA receives a relatively 
small amount. [Deletion.] 
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What I would suggest—is that this 
entire discussion held today be sent 
either to the Department of Defense or 
the Central Intelligence Agency, or both, 
and be sanitized, that information con- 
sidered against the best interests of the 
United States be taken out of the record, 
and it then be published like any execu- 
tive hearing of a Senate committee. 

With that in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent that this record be sanitized and 
released after the proceedings are over. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I understand 
the majority leader said the leaders. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Sanitized also by 
the Members of the Senate who par- 
ticipated, it could then be sent to the ap- 
propriate agencies, who could look it 
over. Then it could be published. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom 
does the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator made 
a unanimous-consent request. I was re- 
serving the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is not com- 
parable. There is no reason to send the 
transcript to the CIA and others. I had 
just understood the majority leader to 
say it had been cleared with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr, DIRKSEN], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Cleared what? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The sanitization 
of the record. I see no reason to send 
it down to any executive agency. If it 
is going to be done at all, I approve the 
majority leader’s request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator had 
made a request. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I hope the Senator 
will not press his request in the course of 
my time on the pending question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield so I may 
make a statement concerning something 
the Senator from Arkansas has said? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator has referred to the articles in the 
New York Times. In my opinion, there 
were some breaches of security there. 

There 2 also some grievous errors. 
[ 


The New York Times articles were 
completely in error in this instance, as 
well as in other respects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator indulge the Chair for a moment 
in order to get the question before the 
Senate for the Senate’s consideration? 

May the Chair ask the Senator from 
Georgia, does the Senator from Georgia 
contend that the resolution now before 
the Senate is invalidly before the Senate 
because it should have been referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No; I do 
not challenge the right of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to report the 
resolution. I said the procedure was 
unusual, but the committee had the right 
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to follow it. I have only seen it happen 
a few times in the almost 34 years I 
have been here. I say, however, before 
it goes to the calendar, under rule XXV 
it should be referred by the Chair to the 
Committee on Armed Services. That is 
the point of order I have made against 
the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In other 
words, the Senator contests the pro- 
cedure that is being followed? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
correct. This resolution came forth 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, it was generated there and was 
brought here. It was not introduced. 
This is the first opportunity we have 
had to request that, under our unques- 
tioned jurisdiction in this field, we have 
an opportunity at least to have a hear- 
ing on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I think, in 
order to expedite the appropriate con- 
sideration of this point of order, the 
Chair should make his ruling, so the 
Senate will be at liberty to appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair or debate it, as 
it sees fit. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. GORE. I yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I understand 
that on page 39 of the Senate Manual— 
this is the section the Senator from 
Georgia first read—that he is basing his 
point on section (p) (1) (A)? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
correct, the second part. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In order to clarify 
what that means, because I am some- 
what confused, it deals, as I understand, 
with the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, and it says: 

Matters relating to the payment of money 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
or creating a charge upon the same; except 
that any resolution relating to substantive 
matter within the jurisdiction of any other 


Standing Committee of the Senate shall be 
first referred to such committee. 


This resolution does not require any 
payment of money, or create a charge, 
and I am quite unable to understand how 
it is applicable to this resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no question of what it does. 
For example, it gives the subpena power, 
and it is implicit in the subpena power 
that a man cannot be subpenaed under 
such power and not be paid his expenses 
and his per diem as a witness. The 
resolution involves expenditures of 
funds, end we cannot escape ‘t. 

In the first instance, I did not insist 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I do ask that 
the Armed Services Committee, before it 
be deprived of its jurisdiction, have the 
right to consider this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
feels that it would be helpful to have a 
ruling from the Chair, and then the 
Senators may proceed to debate it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I certainly 
yield to the Chair in that regard, but 
I should like to be heard momentarily on 
this point of order. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will entertain the views of the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. This is by no means the 
first time that a resolution. or a bill has 
been altered by a committee to which it 
has been duly referred, and which has 
considered it. During my service in the 
House and the Senate, I have known of 
many instances in which the nature and 
the content of a resolution have been 
changed. This is the procedure here. I 
see nothing particularly unusual about 
it. There is certainly nothing disrepu- 
table about it. The resolution is before 
the Senate. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia earlier asked the Chair to in- 
dulge in what appeared to me to be a 
most unusual undertaking—to render a 
hypothetical ruling. I am not critical; I 
am merely saying that that, to me, is 
unusual. The Chair was asked to rule 
to what committee it would have been 
referred if it had been introduced in its 
present form. That is all right; I have 
no criticism of that. But it was not 
introduced in its present form; it was 
introduced and duly referred to the 
committee, and the committee reported 
it back, and it is before the Senate, and 
is on the Calendar of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is not stating the facts correctly. 
This is not any substitute for the original 
resolution. It bears no number whatso- 
ever. The Senator said it was equivalent 
to the original resolution which was in- 
troduced from the floor; but that was not 
reported out by the committee, because 
it would of necessity have had to be 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration when it was reported, be- 
cause it authorized expenditures for an 
investigation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the ruling of the 
Chair. The Senator from Georgia said 
earlier that this resolution has been han- 
dled in a legal manner. I assume by 
that he means under the rules of the 
Senate. No Member of the Senate has 
had more to do with either the writing of 
the rules of this body or the interpreta- 
tion of them than has the senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

We did change the resolution and in- 
troduced it in a somewhat different man- 
ner, in part because we wanted to get it 
before the Senate on the substance of 
the resolution. We also changed it be- 
cause of some objections which were 
made to the original proposals. The de- 
cision to take out any reference to money, 
for example, was made largely because it 
was charged that we were going to set 
up a staff, have an investigation, to sub- 
pena people, and do many other things 
no one had in mind. 

It is difficult to drain of us a resolu- 
tion to create a standing committee to 
conform to what is a confused, merged, 
double subcommittee, consisting of mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
and the Committee on Armed Services. 

I think the Senator from Georgia will 
admit that the proceedings of that joint 
subcommittee are somewhat irregular. I 
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do not think there is any clear precedent 
for it. Some of his own remarks were 
to the effect that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee informally 
agreed to let the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee preside. There is 
nothing in the rules that mentions how to 
proceed in this kind of joint committee, 
which is not a subcommittee. The com- 
mittee does not deal with substantive 
matters, it does not recommend money 
for the CIA, it just asks the CIA to sit 
down and talk. 

So what the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the members 
of the committee decided, by a vote of 
14 to 5, was to try to set up a procedure 
something like those informal arrange- 
ments. In effect, we said, “As long as 
you are so informal, why not let us come 
in and sit with you?” 

They said, “We cannot do that, be- 
cause of the acts of 1947 and 1949.” 

They interpret those acts as though 
they were the Atomic Energy Act. The 
acts of 1947 and 1949 say nothing about 
reporting secretly to anybody. 

But they said, “No; we can’t do that.” 
Even the Director of the CIA came up. 
We said, “Let us have a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
you come up and answer questions 
which, if they were asked in this other 
informal joint, merged subcommittee, 
you could answer them here.” 

His defense was that the acts of 1947 
and 1949 did not allow him to do that. 
That is an utterly ridiculous interpre- 
tation of the act. 

Senator Russ L said that if the Presi- 
dent decides what can be told to his sub- 
committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on this matter, it can be told, 
But Admiral Raborn said, “No; it is 
the acts of 1947 and 1949 that deter- 
mine whether I can talk to the Foreign 
Relations Committee or not.” 

Everybody knows that is not the case. 

We are dealing here with a strange 
agency, so we use unusual practices. The 
Senator from Georgia was using un- 
usual practices in setting up this kind 
of joint subcommittee. All we are try- 
ing to do in this procedure here, is to 
assure that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee can have the kind of information 
it needs in order to make recommenda- 
tions to the Senate, so that it may pass 
judgment on the foreign policy of the 
United States. That is what is before 
the Senate, nothing else. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would point 
out to the Senator that as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Appropriations, we sit to- 
gether jointly on matters of procure- 
ment, and on matters of authorization 
of weapons, for the simple reason that 
it saves time. In this instance, on the 
CIA, these are both formal subcommit- 
tees. We sit together to save time. That 
is all there is to it. They are not in- 
formal; they are formal subcommittees 
sitting together to save time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We are willing to 
set up a formal subcommittee, and offer 
to have that sit with your two formal 
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subcommittees. But as far as we were 
able to learn from what Admiral Raborn 
said, as to our formal subcommittee on 
the CIA, he would not answer questions 
asked by one of us, which he would 
answer if asked by one of you. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator’s point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. GORE. I yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. However, before 
yielding, let me say to my colleagues 
that I have a few serious views I wish 
to express. I do not wish to prolong this 
hassle about the point of order and the 
parliamentary procedure, so I will yield 
the floor, and seek recognition when the 
Chair has made his ruling. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wanted 
to raise a parliamentary inquiry rather 
than a point of order. I speak, as the 
Chair knows, I am sure, most respect- 
fully. 

As I understand the parliamentary 
situation, what is really pending is the 
point of order of the Senator from 
Georgia. The Chair seems to be anxious 
to rule on that point of order. 

After the ruling, there is a probability 
that there may be an appeal. It is cus- 
tomary practice of the Senate, before the 
Chair rules on a point of order, that 
those who have views on the point of 
order can be heard before the Chair's 
ruling. There are many reasons for that. 
One of them is that after the— 
if the arguments that are submitted 
subsequently indicate that he is wrong. 
In all due respect, I am not anxious for 
the Chair to rule at the present time 
until there is a discussion of the pending 
business by those who want to discuss it. 
There are other views than those of the 
Senator from Georgia as to whether or 
not his point of order is well taken. I 
think that the Chair is entitled to have 
those views before he rules. He has not 
had those views. The opportunity has 
not been given for the presentation of 
the views, and therefore I am urging that 
the Chair withhold his ruling until other 
Senators have an opportunity to present 
their points of view on the point of order 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
refers to rule XX, clause 1, section 8: 

A question of order may be raised at any 


stage of the proceedings, except when the 
Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to 
the Senate, shall be decided by the Presid- 
ing Officer without debate, subject to an 
appeal to the Senate. 


The Chair, under that precedent, may 
indulge whatever debate he feels may be 
necessary before making a ruling. 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I did not 
raise the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
feels it would be helpful for the proce- 
dure of this body, to get the point of 
order clearly before us, to have the Chair 
make his ruling, and then whatever de- 
bate may be desired will, of course, be 
permissible. 
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Mr. MORSE. The Chair can follow 
that procedure. I only wish to say, the 
precedents are as long as my arm that 
when points of order have been raised, 
Presiding Officers have always been will- 
ing to hear, for reasonable lengths of 
time, those who have a different point of 
view on the point of order, for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the Chair their 
views on the point of order. They might 
be right, you know, and that is why we 
have followed that practice. 

The Chair can rule now if he wishes 
to rule, but I think it most unfortunate 
if he does, because I think those who 
do not share the position of the Senator 
from Georgia on the point of order ought 
to be heard before the Chair rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to be very indulgent, and he be- 
lieves he is. But the Chair believes it 
will expedite the proceedings to have the 
Chair make his ruling. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Chair would permit, I would 
like to make my point of order clear. 

I have not made any point of order 
that this matter should go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. I 
stated that, in my opinion, by its very 
nature, it would create a charge on the 
Senate and, therefore, was within the 
jurisdiction of that committee; but I did 
not make that point of order. 

I made the point of order that this 
should be referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, as a result of 
the legislative jurisdiction that is spelled 
out in rule XXV, for the Committee on 
Armed Services. The rule provides: 

to which committee shall be referred all 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials, and other matters relating to the 
following subjects: (1) common defense 
generally. (2) The Department of Defense, 
the Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and the Department of 
the Air Force generally. ` 


That involves all of your national se- 
curity agencies and other agencies set 
forth in this resolution. The rule goes 
on to set forth the remainder of the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Armed 
Services. My contention is buttressed 
by the fact that, in rule XXV, under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Rules, to show the clear intent of the 
rules to protect the jurisdiction of the 
committees, it is provided that any reso- 
lution relating to a substantive matter 
shall first be referred to the committee 
having jurisdiction over the substantive 
matter, 

I am making the point of order that 
you cannot bypass the jurisdiction of 
a duly established committee by any 
such procedure as this. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is ready to rule, and will not, of course, 
foreclose debate, because appeal from 
the ruling is always possible. 

The situation before the Senate is a 
resolution reported from the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, not a resolution that 
has been introduced for appropriate 
reference. The situation for appropri- 
ate reference is different from that of 


a resolution reported from a committee. 
Under rule XXV, the standing com- 
mittees of the Senate are created and the 
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subject matter within the jurisdiction of 
each committee is enumerated, but there 
are no stipulations limiting what the 
committee might report in an original 
bill or resolution, in a substitute for a bill 
or resolution, or what the committee may 
include in an amended-reported version 
of a bill or resolution, even if such re- 
ported bills should include subject mat- 
ter the predominance of which would 
likely belong to another committee. 

There is no rule or established prece- 
dent of the Senate to sustain a point of 
order to commit such a reported bill to 
another committee which properly has 
jurisdiction thereof; there is only an 
enumeration of the subject matter be- 
longing to each committee. 

Obviously, a point of order can be 
made that such a bill or resolution, in 
this instance, under rule XXV, should 
have been referred to another committee 
which had jurisdiction of the predomi- 
nance of the subject matter, when such a 
measure is pending before the Senate; 
but, in the absence of an exact Senate 
precedent thereon, the Chair feels com- 
pelled to submit this question to the 
Senate, as authorized in rule XX, for 
its decision, so that the Senate may have 
a guideline in the future, should such a 
question be raised again. 

The Chair makes note of the fact that 
had this resolution been introduced de 
novo by a Senator today for appropriate 
reference, that because the CIA had been 
created under the National Security Act, 
which was reported from the Armed 
Services Committee, and that was in Pub- 
lic Law 80-253, in 1947—that, on cursory 
examination of this resolution, it would 
have been referred to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

But the situation is entirely different. 
This resolution originated in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and it was re- 
ported to the Senate, and by unanimous 
consent is before the Senate; and there 
is no precedent, under rule XXV or any 
other rule, which gives the Chair any 
guidelines or any direction for referring 
this particular resolution to another 
committee, even though the predomi- 
nance of the substance of the resolution 
rightly belongs in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Chair's 
ruling—and I question the Chair most 
respectfully—is carried out to the ex- 
treme point, that would mean that any 
committee of the Senate could report a 
resolution on any subject that might 
concern another committee and get it to 
the Senate Calendar without reference to 
the proper committee. It would seem to 
me that that would violate the whole 
question of procedure within committees 
and for committee consideration if that 
rule—and I say it most respectfully—is 
carried out to the extreme situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
fully understands the thoughts ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. There is no precedent in this 
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matter. We have examined it very care- 
fully with the able assistance of the 
Parliamentarian of the Senate. There 
is always the possibility of averting the 
situation to which the Senator refers 
to by raising the point of order, which 
is exactly what was done today. 

What the Chair seeks from the Senate 
now, in light of this situation, is to have 
the Senate express itself and to make its 
own precedent or its own rule, if it so 
desires. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then the sub- 
stance of what the Vice President has 
said at this time is that this question 
is not only a question referring to this 
resolution, but really the whole prece- 
dent of reporting a resolution by any 
committee which has no jurisdiction, we 
assume, over the subject, and having it 
get onto the calendar without proper 
consideration by the committee with 
jurisdiction. So itis a very broad ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
view of the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Does the senior Senator 
from Tennessee correctly understand 
that the Chair has ruled that a point of 
order does not stand and is not amenable 
under the precedence of the Senate, and 
would desire the Senate to express itself? 
If that be true, the Senate can do so 
either by an appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair or by an affirmative motion to 
proceed with the consideration of the 
question before the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator permit the Chair to consult with 
the Parliamentarian? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the ruling of the Presiding Officer 
is to submit this question to the Senate. 

The Chair does not rule that the point 
of order is out of order. The Chair rules 
that because there is no precedent to 
guide the Chair on this point of order, 
and because it is a matter that relates 
fundamentally to the jurisdictional in- 
tegrity of the committees of the Senate, 
that the Chair refers to the Senate the 
decision as to whether or not the point 
of order made by the Senator from 
Georgia is well taken; namely, that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has en- 
croached upon the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee, and, there- 
fore, that the resolution before us should 
be referred, because of the predominance 
of its subject matter, to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, before it is placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. GORE. Then, Mr. President, 
under those circumstances, I move that 
the Senate proceed with the considera- 
tion of the resolution before us. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the point of order that is 
out of order under the unanimous- 
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consent agreement under which we are 
operating. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The obser- 
vation of the Senator from Georgia is 
well taken. 

Mr. MILLER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand that 
the ruling of the Chair includes a deter- 
mination by the Chair that the subject 
matter is preponderantly within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Armed 
Services, or is that particular point also 
left open for the determination of the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point 
of order is that the Senator from 
Georgia maintains that under rule XXV, 
this resolution should be referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services before the 
Senate considers the resolution for de- 
finitive action. 

The Chair says that because there is 
no precedent on this exact point that the 
Senate must express its will on the point 
of order raised by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

(Several Senators addressed the 
Chair.) 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, may I 
inquire further? I think this may be 
important, because the question of 
whether or not the ruling of the Chair 
includes a determination that the Sen- 
ator’s point may be perfectly valid. 
There may be a preponderance of inter- 
est on the part of his committee, that 
would be one thing; but it could be an- 
other thing if the Chair is ruling that 
this is completely beside the point. It 
may be and it may not be preponderantly 
within the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Services Committee. Or it may be just 
the mere fact of the point of order being 
made that it is going to be referred to 
the Senate. We can vote on two things 
here, that is, our vote could be guided by 
two points; one, by the mere point of or- 
der itself, and another by consideration 
of whether in fact that point is factually 
sound, in that this is preponderantly 
within the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I might, for example, decide that this 
is not preponderantly with the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee, 
therefore I will not uphold the point. On 
the other hand—I hope I am getting 
across to the Chair my point—I think it 
would be helpful to the Senate to know 
whether or not we are voting on both 
these concepts, one, the point of order 
itself, or two, the determination of 
whether or not, for the sake of discus- 
sion, the Senator from Georgia is correct 
in his position that this is within the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. This is a simple mat- 
ter. Is it not the question that if we 
vote “yea,” it sustains the point of order, 
if we vote “nay,” it is in opposition to the 
point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is 
correct. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. The point of order 
is debatable, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point 
of order is before the Senate, and the 
Chair has ruled that the point of order 
is debatable. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Has a point of 
order been made against the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

The point of order is that the resolu- 
tion appropriately belongs, under rule 
XXV, before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, it can be placed on the Senate 
Calendar. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debat- 
able. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I inquire about 
obtaining a vote on the merits of the 
resolution. Could that be done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not until the 
point of order has been disposed of. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Suppose a motion 
should be made to table the resolution, 
and that motion carried. Would it then 
be in order to vote on the merits of the 
resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would respond to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas by saying that under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, if a motion to 
table the point of order were successful, 
or carried, it would not be possible to 
complete action on the resolution today, 
because only procedural matters were 
included in the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

However, at a later time, or tomorrow, 
if the point of order fails, the resolution 
could be brought before the Senate for 
consideration, and would be subject to 
action by the Senate on the substance of 
the resolution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to ask a 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In other 
words, the resolution would be placed on 
the calendar once again, and be subject 
to being called up on motion, for con- 
clusive action by the Senate. 

(Several Senators addressed the 
Chair.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Senate today 
establishes a precedent and requires that 
this resolution be sent to the Armed 
Services Committee, may I inquire 
whether or not the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the resolu- 
tion? Hearings should be held. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Since 1948, there 
have been 13 Senate resolutions dealing 
with the investigation of intelligence ac- 
tivities. Four were referred to the 
Armed Services Committee, and none 
were reported. Six were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
none were reported. Three were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, and one was reported, I 
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think in 1956. I think all of us know 
what the substance of this resolution is, 
and that nothing would be gained by re- 
ferring it to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. If the Senate wishes to reject 
this on the procedural question, I sup- 
pose there is nothing to prevent them 
from doing it. But I hope, in view of 
the fact that this matter has been before 
the Senate on and off since 1946, and 
in 1956—when the present majority 
leader made a great fight to establish a 
joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate, which would supervise intelligence 
activities, there has been enough prep- 
aration, it seems to me, for us to act on 
the substance of the matter. 

If hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee would add anything to this 
factual record, or if that committee had 
shown any interest in doing something 
to expand the jurisdiction of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, I would say let it go 
to the committee. 

But I think under the circumstances 
we ought to face up to the subject which 
is before the committee. 

If we do act on this procedural basis, 
it would be easy for the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to report a resolution 
to set up a kind of standing committee 
which leaves out the Armed Services 
Committee and concentrates only on 
foreign policy aspects of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and the Senate might 
approve such a resolution, with the 
proviso that the President ought to 
instruct the Central Intelligence Agency 
to come up and answer questions put to 
it by a subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

But since joint jurisdiction is involved, 
we proposed the resolution in the form 
we did. I think the issue is before the 
Senate. Are we to evade our responsi- 
bility and slide off with this kind of very 
limited, specialized interpretation of the 
rules? 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that although 
this may be considered a procedural 
question, we will be voting on a more 
fundamental question—on the merits of 
the resolution. 

It will not be considered a mere pro- 
cedural question. Representatives of the 
Foreign Relations Committee are asking 
to be included by the establishment of 
the new committee. We should decide 
the issue on the merits. 

May I ask if the Foreign Relations 
Committee has, in hearings, made such 
an examination of the operations of the 
CIA as it is possible for it to conduct, 
and can it give to Members who are not 
on the Foreign Relations Committee or 
the Armed Services Committee, any sub- 
stantial information which would sup- 
port the establishment of the commit- 
tee? Or is it only a matter of specula- 
tion about the activities of the CIA? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator is 
asking me, we have had hearings twice 
this year, we have had Admiral Raborn 
before the committee; we have had them 
in the past. But this year in particular, 
because of the various articles, the arti- 
cles I have referred to, raising questions 
about CIA activity, the book, which was 
a bestseller, called “The Invisible Gov- 
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ernment,” all these things have devel- 
oped recently and because of certain 
well-publicized activities the question 
arises again. The Senator knows about 
publicity in the case of the Michigan 
State University, that has been in the 
newspapers, and also press reports of 
the case of the Estonian refugees. All 
these have raised questions about the 
activities of the CIA. 

So we had hearings and asked the CIA 
about certain of its activities. The Di- 
rector was willing to give us certain re- 
ports about armed strength of certain 
nations and various things, most of 
which I had heard in other briefings on 
other occasions. None of this was par- 
ticularly new or especially relevant to the 
aspects of foreign relations in which I am 
interested and in which most of my com- 
mittee are interested. 

Under the rules of the Senate, for ex- 
ample, the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is given jurisdiction, under section 
8, on page 33 of the Senate Manual, “In- 
tervention Abroad and Declarations of 
War.” [Omission.] 

When asking questions in this field, 
we were told—and I have the executive 
record We cannot answer such ques- 
tions.” 

As the Senator says, with respect to 
methods and sources, methods partic- 
ularly, of course, are a most important 
aspect. [Omission.] I think many of 
the CIA activities tend to discredit the 
integrity of our country, and these ac- 
tivities raise a number of questions with 
respect to the influence on our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it an implicit con- 
clusion, the resolution that the present 
subcommittee is not performing its 
duties? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think that 
is implicit in it at all. 

Mr. COOPER. It seems to me to be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Armed Services, under 
the resolution, is essentially military. 
That committee is interested in Viet- 
nam, in bombing, in the conduct of the 
war itself, as evidenced by many public 
statements. The members of the Armed 
Services Committee are inclined to feel 
that their particular mission is to carry 
on the war and to win it; whereas I think 
the orientation of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations is that it is more inter- 
ested in finding a way to negotiate peace. 
There is a slight difference in their in- 
terests and approach. 

We are not trying to oust the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services or any other 
committee from their legitimate interest. 
I would not for a moment say that they 
have no interest in this business. We 
are only asking them to allow us to par- 
ticipate because we believe this subject 
involves a very important aspect of our 
foreign relations—much more important 
today than when the CIA was created. 
It was created in a period when the Cold 
War was just getting underway. It was 
a small operation at that time. Now it 
has become worldwide. 

As I have already mentioned, certain 
aspects of this operation have been 
widely publicized and are not secret at 
all. 
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They brag about their success, That 
involves some serious question of policy. 
I personally question and have grave 
reservations whether it was wise for the 
CIA to intervene in certain countries. I 
think we are riding for much trouble. 

I know I read in the newspapers today 
very optimistic statements in articles, 
reportedly emanating from the CIA. 
These are matters of very serious na- 
tional interest to this country. 

I think the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is not only entitled to know, 
but I think it has the duty to know, 
about these activities. 

But if we ask the CIA if they use 
means such as these to intervene in a 
country, in the interest of those coun- 
tries, they say, “It is not possible for us 
to answer such questions.” 

Mr. COOPER. Is it a matter of 
record, if it is not confidential, that this 
has been done, or is it speculation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am always un- 
der the inhibition to say that I cannot 
say that the CIA told me, but I have in- 
numerable cases and have before my 
committee. 

I did sit personally in a hearing with 
the President and Mr. Dulles, and about 
15 others, and heard him make the case 
for intervention in the Bay of Pigs. This 
is public information. I heard this with 
my own ears, with Allen Dulles promot- 
ing it. I was there for 2 hours. This 
has been publicized. What has been 
written about it, by and large, absolutely 
accurate. 

Mr. COOPER. I read the Learings of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
the Bay of Pigs, and I must say that 
when I finished, I had not learned much 
of what had occurred. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was talking about 
a meeting in the State Department with 
President Kennedy. This was before the 
Bay of Pigs, Allen Dulles was making 
a case for it and was urging the Presi- 
dent at that time to make a final de- 
cision. This matter had been underway 
for a year. He wanted a final decision 
that would be a green light to proceed. 
I was there. I heard it, if we want to 
go into detail. That is the record. 

Mr. COOPER. If we ever get to the 
point of voting on the merits of the 
resolution, and we should, how would 
we vote with knowledge—unless in a 
session like this—actual information 
based upon fact is provided us? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does not seem 
to be necessary that we produce proof 
of them in each of these two instances, 
although I think we could in each in- 
stance. The general proposition seems 
to be that the CIA operates very deeply 
and broadly in the field of foreign 
relations. 

COmission.] 

Mr. COOPER. I have personal 
knowledge on that point because of my 
experience in India. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was a long 
time ago. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; about 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does the 
Senator know? 

Mr. COOPER. Because I was given 
information by the State Department. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. How did the State 
Department know—it is widely ru- 
mored—that many people are agents in 
the CIA? They do not know. 

Mr. COOPER. That is possible, but 
I think it is a little farfetched. [De- 
letion.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam not trying to 
downgrade them. Many of them have 
been there longer and have had more 
experience than the Ambassador, in 
some cases dominating the whole team. 
In many cases, they are better trained 
and better paid. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I must in- 
sist, even though this record is being 
made in executive session, that the CIA 
officer is not paid as much as an Ambas- 
sador. There is not a single chancery 
in the world where the Ambassador does 
not receive higher pay than the CIA 
representative. The Senator has re- 
peatedly stated that a CIA agent is paid 
more than an Ambassador. My infor- 
mation is that this is not true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
the great advantage that anything one 
says about the CIA cannot be challenged. 
The New York Times said 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
the Senator’s Bible. But it is not the 
Bible always. I do not challenge the 
Senator's statement. I did not hear all 
the statement about it, but the Senator 
did not offer any proof that the CIA was 
supporting him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One can never of- 
fer proof. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If they are, 
it is at the direction of the President, and 
the criticism ought to be launched at the 
President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not offer 
criticism. The Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper], asked a question about the 
interest that we have. I was not talk- 
ing in this case about the President. 
{Deletion.] This was years ago. It was 
widely reported not only in the New York 
Times. It was widely reported that this 
was an interest of the CIA. This is a 
matter of foreign relations. It is cer- 
tainly more of prime interest to the For- 
eign Relations Committee than it is to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

The Senator from Georgia has stated 
that he has no interest in knowing about 
many of these things. 

That is not so with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, because we have a 
different interest. We are not interested 
only in prosecuting a war or building a 
big Military Establishment, which is a 
legitimate interest of the Senator’s com- 
mittee. We are not trying to infringe 
on that at all. We are interested in 
foreign relations, and that comes under 
section 8 “Interventions Abroad” of the 
jurisdiction of the committee. There 
is express and exclusive jurisdiction over 
the matter of intervention, under section 
8, in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This is much more explicit than 
the Senator’s committee with respect to 
jurisdiction over the CIA. There is 
nothing in the rules that specifically 
mentions the CIA. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. What 
about the other agencies? What about 
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the Department of Defense Intelligence 
Agencies, which are much larger than 
the CIA? They are covered by the reso- 
lution. The Senator continues to refer 
to the Committee on Armed Services as 
if we were a warlike group. We are not 
acting as a group of people who are 
trying to get this country engaged in a 
war. I do not believe the Committee 
on Armed Services is interested in get- 
ting the country engaged in a war. The 
Armed Services Committee is interested 
to see that the country is prepared to 
fight a war wherever it is. I have no 
apologies to make for that. That is 
where my interest it. 

I am frightened by people who want 
to disarm this country. They scare me 
to death. There are many of them in 
high positions. I, for my part, want to 
maintain the security of the United 
States at all costs. If that means that 
Iam a hawk, I am a hawk. I was not in 
favor of the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say that 
the Senator was. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I was not 
in favor of getting there; but we are 
there, and I am in favor of winning the 
war there, and bringing our people home. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This has nothing 
to do with the resolution. That is a 
diversion; it is a red herring. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator attached a string to the red herring 
when he said we were interested in war. 
The Senator is the one who is drawing 
the red herring. We are not interested 
in war; we are interested in peace as 
much as anybody else. 

I want to strengthen our national de- 
fense system as a backing for peace. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Nobody is ques- 
tioning that. I do not think we are 
worried about disarmament. I think 
the present budget is $60 billion for 
armament. The only agency that got 
more money out of Congress than the 
Executive has even asked for. I did not 
say the Senator is a warmonger, but that 
the main interest of the Senator’s com- 
mittee is to supply the armed services 
with weapons to prosecute the war and 
win it. Is that not so? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Our main 
interest is to have a Military Establish- 
ment to preserve the lives of American 
men all over the world. The Senator 
makes me think I might have more votes 
than I thought I had. I am encouraged. 

I hope that the Senator does not have 
many on his side who are going on the 
theory that our committee has war- 
mongers, and that it is necessary to put 
members of his committee on a com- 
mittee to hold us down and to keep away 
from the Third World War. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator has 
to go off on the war issue, then we are 
stronger than I thought we were. I 
really thought the Senator had his point 
won, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have 
great faith in the commonsense of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to put two questions to the Senator: 
One that puzzles me, and one for the - 
information of the Senate. : 
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First, all these agencies are under the 
er ction of the President, are they 
not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That goes for foreign 
policy and for our intelligence. The 
question, therefore, whick I ask the 
Senator is: Are we not, by introducing 
any oversight whatever in this matter, 
over and above what we have, challeng- 
ing the President? We are getting an- 
other avenue of review of what he is 
doing about intelligence, in this case, of 
the Nation. In other cases, we look into 
other matters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The short answer 
is that this procedure has been in effect 
ever since the creation of the CIA. The 
merged subcommittee has been operat- 
ing. There is nothing new about it. 
The simple, narrow question is, should 
three members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations share the opportu- 
nity to know about the CIA. That is all 
there is to it. We are not challenging 
anybody. There is nothing that seems 
to me to be unusual. It arises out of 
the legitimate jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, one might 
say, and the interest of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JAVITS. One other question of 
elucidation for Senators who are mem- 
bers of neither of these committees. 
Will the Senator tell us how he under- 
stands how any of the rest of us can get 
any information about the CIA now, 
and whether that opportunity will be 
enhanced by the passage of the resolu- 
tion which the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has brought before the Senate. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Of course, it would 
depend on the nature of the Committee. 
This present committee is under the in- 
hibition not to reveal classified informa- 
tion. There is certain information they 
can tell us that is not classified. It is 
similar to what happens on other com- 
mittees, such as the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, which have hear- 
ings. If one is not a member of the com- 
mittee, there are certain things that 
they will not tell you, and certain things 
that they will. I think we cannot be so 
categorical that it will be complete. 

I think that the judgment of the For- 
eign Relations Committee will be greatly 
improved if they have some knowledge 
of the activities of the CIA. I think they 
might even exercise some influence on 
the CIA if the CIA does some of the 
things it is reported to do. I cannot say 
for sure that they do them. I do not 
know whether they use [Deletion] at 
least it has been stated—that they use 
Michigan State University. I suppose it 
could be reasoned from that that they 
use others. My knowledge is very limited 
in responding on the merits, but this 
being in a field that is very important to 
foreign relations—and assuming that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has the 
same competence as do the other com- 
mittees—it ought to be of great advan- 
tage to them to know what is going on, 
and possibly it might produce some good 
ideas as to how the operations of the CIA 
could be improved. 
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Mr. JAVITS. If three members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations are as- 
signed to this committee, will they con- 
sider it their obligation to brief the other 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or will they have to keep a wall 
between those three and the other mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should think 
there would be a reasonable exchange, 
particularly with reference to questions 
that have to do with policy. If the Sen- 
ator wants to take a hypothetical ques- 
tion, I think it would be very important 
that they know. 

We have had some cases [Deletion] 
in which, without getting into the merits, 
allegations about the degree of commu- 
nism were involved. This is a matter 
of great importance in arriving at sound 
judgment. [Deletion.] 

If we perform any function of value, 
it is advice and consent under the Con- 
stitution. How can we give any advice 
that is worth anything if we are not 
informed as to what is going on, and if 
we do not have information on which 
to base a judgment? Our advice would 
be very superficial if we did not have 
some information from the best avail- 
able sources. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] would like 
to be indulged. 

[Omission.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In answer to 
the question asked by the Senator from 
New York, as one member who has sat 
on that subcommittee, now, for a num- 
ber of years, I may say that when any 
Member of the Senate asks me a question 
regarding the CIA, I try in private con- 
versation to give him an answer to the 
best of my ability. Occasionally some- 
thing may come up, and I say, “I can’t 
tell you at length about it”; but I try 
to give him an answer. That came up 
with Senator Dworshak, of Idaho, a 
number of years ago. I had a number of 
conversations with him. He was not a 
member of the subcommittee, but he was 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and I tried to handle it satis- 
factorily with him in that way. I hope 
it satisfied him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Can we assume, Sena- 
for Russet, that that is generally so? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. There 
were some subjects that I felt that I 
could not disclose. For example, we 
were told about the construction of the 
first U-2. I would not have been in con- 
versation with any Member of the Sen- 
ate on that subject. I know I would not 
have revealed it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That is a commonsense rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. But as a 
rule, I have been very free to disclose to 
Members of the Senate any information 
I had available as a member of the sub- 
committee. There were three or four 
instances such as that that I would not 
have disclosed, and would not in the 
future, They were so vital and could 
have had such a catastrophic effect if 
they did get out. I was using that as 
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an illustration of one of the few that I 
would not have discussed. 

But generally speaking, as to matters 
that pertain to information, and how 
reliable it is, dealing with questions about 
other countries, I feel free to discuss them 
with Members of the Senate. I have 
great confidence in the Senate. Some 
Senators have different ideas of the 
value of information; but generally 
speaking, I should say that 95 percent, 
97 percent, or 98 percent of the informa- 
tion, I would feel free to give to the 
Senator from New York or any other 
Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
very much for this elucidation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Some few days 
ago, someone spoke of a fairly extensive 
research and intelligence office in the 
Department of State. I checked with 
the staff of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and asked if we had had any 
hearings or had called any witness con- 
cerning the Research and Intelligence 
Office in State, where operations are 
more akin to foreign policy than CIA 
operation, which are relatively closer to 
questions of national defense. 

I ask in all sincerity: Would it not be 
well, before we continue worrying so 
much about the lack of information the 
Foreign Relations Committee is obtain- 
ing from the Central Intelligence 
Agency, we give consideration to the im- 
portance of the intelligence operations 
in the State Department. That surely 
comes within the operations of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have had a 
number of conversations in my office 
and Mr. Tom Hughes, of that agency; 
and if at any time the Members of the 
committee wished to see him, they could 
have met him. But it is no news to the 
Senator that this is a modest operation 
compared with the CIA. They are un- 
der all the inhibitions that the State De- 
partment functions under. 

I have never had any meetings that 
embraced defense intelligence opera- 
tions. The CIA, I submit, is not essen- 
tially, solely, or even predominantely 
engaged in military intelligence. It 
has a great deal to do with civilian af- 
fairs. In fact, it has more to do with 
civilian subjects than military, because 
military operations are so large, unless 
there is a high degree of duplication. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
some years, I did not realize until re- 
cently that the Department of State also 
had a Research and Intelligence Divi- 
sion, regardless of its size. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a very small 
operation compared with this and in- 
volves a very small amount of money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would hope 
that if we looked more into the Central 
Intelligence Agency, we would take a 
look at the intelligence operations of the 
Department of State, because State is 
closer to foreign policy than the Director 
of Central Intelligence. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I do not think 
they have nearly the influence anywhere 
that the CIA has. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a brief state- 
ment and to raise a point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not think I 

have the floor, but yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 
Mr. STENNIS. I wish to raise a point, 
but not on the merits of the resolution. 
As the Senator from Mississippi under- 
stands the position of the Chair—not 
the ruling of the Chair, because the 
Chair did not make a ruling—the Chair 
has submitted to the Senate what is, 
in effect, the question whether the 
Senate should write a new rule. I in- 
vite attention to rule XXV, which covers 
15 pages of the Senate Manual. Rule 
XXV carefully sets forth the names of 
all the committees and what their juris- 
diction shall be, and expressly providing 
that bills introduced shall be referred 
to those committees, and that when the 
committees have considered the meas- 
ures, they shall report them to the 
Senate.. 

Now it is proposed to say that a bill 
or resolution introduced by some com- 
mittee does not have to go this route; 
that all these 15 pages of the rule are not 
controlling, are not guidelines, unless the 
Senate so finds that they are. That is 
why this is such an important ruling. 

Unless we vote to sustain the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL], we shall be setting a prec- 
edent whereby, I respectfully submit, 
the Committee on Public Works may 
write a bill on agriculture, report it to 
the Senate as such, and thereby abrogate 
a rule which covers 15 pages of the Sen- 
ate Manual. 

Do we want to set a precedent like 
that, merely to get at this problem? I 
do not think we do. If we are to launch 
out on a plan of such a kind as that, 
how shall we meet situations like this? 
Should not the question itself of how the 
rule shall be applied, be referred to a 
committee that is expert in the particu- 
lar field for study and consideration, and 
then be reported to the Senate? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I finish my 
thought? We are confronted with one 
of the most far-reaching, serious matters, 
as I see it, that could possibly come up 
under the rules. It is clear to me that 
we will be violating the spirit of rule 
XXV if we voted for the resolution even 
though it was reported by a committee. 
Ninety-five Senators may introduce a 
bill jointly and pledge to support it; 
but under the rules, it would have to be 
referred to a committee for a study of 
the particular subject matter. 

We shall be creating a precedent in 
haste in our vote, unless we vote to sus- 
tain the Senator from Georgia. If we 
do not vote to sustain his point of order, 
any committee could come in on a 
divided vote, and regardless of the sub- 
ject matter, the Senate could start it far 
on its way toward passage, regardless of 
the nature of the committee or whether 
the proposal was submitted to the com- 
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mittee which was essentially charged 
with responsibility. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I tried to make 
the same point with the Vice President. 
Is it not true that if the Senate sustains 
the point of order raised by the Senator 
from Georgia, we should try to write a 
new rule or should amend the rules so 
that they would cover this subject and 
not leave it open? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. If 
we are going to follow the general pur- 
pose and intent of the standing rules, 
that is one thing. I say that if we want 
to change the rule, it should be done 
only after study. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada, for a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will yield for a 
question only. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield, if 
we do not sustain the point of order, it 
will raise the question that any legisla- 
tion could be brought up in committee 
without any hearing and reported to the 
Senate such as is involved in the resolu- 
tion now pending. This would present 
a most serious question as to the han- 
dling of any legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is one of the 
main purposes for which rule XXV was 
written in its delineation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. I did not realize that he wished 
to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I make 
this parliamentary inquiry. If the point 
of order is not sustained, would the 
action of the Senate constitute a prec- 
edent for the proposition that any com- 
mittee of the Senate could report and 
call up for action by the Senate resolu- 
tions or bills involving substantive mat- 
ters not within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the reporting committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is essentially correct in that statement 
and question. In other words, a com- 
mittee could—I doubt whether it would 
report a resolution that is not within the 
substantive area of that committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Would such action 
here today constitute a precedent of the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point 
of order is not sustained, the precedent 
would be established that a committee 
could originate a resolution on its own, 
and send it to the calendar, even though 
the substance of the resolution fell 
within the jurisdiction of another com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a very fine ques- 
tion that presents the point of the whole 
subject. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an interesting point to the 
Senator from Louisiana. For some 
years, I have been trying to get a select 
committee to study what was happening 
to the $15 billion we were spending for 
research which was relevant to the ques- 
tion of patents on Government research, 
but I could not get to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
would have primary jurisdiction, or to 
the appropriate subcommittee, to con- 
duct hearings to look into it. 

But now I find that the Parliamen- 
tarian failed to advise me that all I had 
to do was to get my own Committee on 
Finance to report a resolution from the 
subcommittee. I never knew that that 
could be done, even though we had no 
jurisdiction. But I am frank to say 
that it is interesting to know, if that is 
the case, that every committee would be 
able to report bills on any subject under 
the jurisdiction of their committees. 
The Committee on Finance could report 
bills relating to public works or agri- 
culture. Any other committee could do 
the same thing. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me and permit me to 
make an observation, without his losing 
the floor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yleld. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was intrigued by the 
argument of my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Futsricut] that it is advisable to pass 
this resolution so that he might be in a 
position to give advice when he is asked 
to advise or consent to something. 

I do not want to disillusion the good 
Senator from Arkansas by saying that 
even if the resolution were passed, he 
might find himself in the same unhappy 
position in which I found myself on one 
occasion when I was practicing law. 

An old woman came into my office. 
She laid a problem before me. I did as 
the Senator from Arkansas wishes to do. 
I got fully advised. I took down my law- 
books and read the cases dealing with the 
subject of her problem. I studied that 
problem; I looked into the statutes. I 
was fully in a position, as the Senator 
from Arkansas desires to be, to give her 
my advice. I gave her my advice. 

She got up and started out of my office. 

I said, “Wait a minute. You owe me 
five dollars.” 

She said, “What for?” Isaid, “For my 
advice.” 

She said, “I ain’t gwine to take it.” 

The Senator from Arkansas may get 
the resolution passed and is in a posi- 
tion to give advice, but he may have the 
same unhappy misfortune that I once 
had, and not have his advice taken. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada, for his inquiry, and I thank 
the Vice President for his very frank, 
candid, and correct response which has 
pointed up this question exactly as it 
should be. 

I hope thai if we are to establish a rule 
to cover situations such as this, it will 
be done after study, deliberation, and 
care, rather than as a procedural mat- 
ter on this pending matter. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As a countermatter for 
consideration, counter to that suggested 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Can- 
Non], I suggest that many questions in- 
volved in legislation have overlapping 
jurisdiction. 

If this point of order is strictly and 
literally interpreted, there would be, if 
sustained, many instances in which res- 
olutions or bills are reported by com- 
mittees that infringe upon or deal with 
subject matter that has dual or multiple 
jurisdiction, and will be subject to such a 
point of order. 

We are dealing with a serious matter 
of procedure, dealing with an issue that 
is before the Senate, reported by a com- 
mittee, and on the calendar. There are 
many instances in which the Senate acts 
on a question reported by a committee, 
and which deals with a subject matter 
that could be dealt with, and indeed in 
other parts is dealt with properly, under 
the jurisdiction of other committees. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the fioor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make brief remarks in regard to 
what the Senator from Tennessee has 
said concerning the parliamentary ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Nevada. 
But I shall yield first to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall respond to the Senator from 
Tennessee by saying that no committee 
has been more diligent in exercising ju- 
risdiction than the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I do not blame them for 
that. They should. 

The other day a resolution was re- 
ported by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy dealing with a declaration 
against nuclear warfare. No one was 
opposed to it, but the Senator’s Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy insisted 
that it should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations because the 
resolution dealt with international rela- 
tions. 

I can recall a number of other occa- 
sions when a measure might perhaps 
have been within the jurisdiction of one 
committee or two committees, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations after they had been reported. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A few days 
ago, the Senator from Tennessee did a 
magnificent job of upholding the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Finance, 
when a bill was passed which would have 
had a revenue impact. After the bill 
had been reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the bill was referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee and the bill stayed 
there for a year before we finally re- 
ported it back. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee did not like our version and they 
took it back to their bosom. They re- 
ported it again their way. But there 
was no objection to the appropriate 
committee which had a prior claim to it 
looking at the bill and having the bill 
in committee. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia and 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I do not think that what 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana have said in any way invali- 
dates the point I made; they buttress it. 
Indeed, they point out instances of over- 
lapping jurisdiction. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I wish 
to make a very brief statement in re- 
gard to a matter which I think at least 
ought to be made a matter of record. 
in relation to what the Senator from 
Mississippi said in regard to the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Nevada, as 
to whether some committee, such as the 
Public Works Committee, could not 
bring to the Senate a resolution dealing 
with agriculture. 

There is a question of fact here that I 
think we are overlooking in the debate, 
and that is the claim of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that the CIA involves 
itself in foreign policy as well as in 
armed services matters and other mat- 
ters involving the field of intelligence. 
It is the position of most of us on the 
Foreign Relations Committee that that 
is true, that the CIA does involve itself 
in foreign policy. 

Mr. President, it was not the desire of 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, or Mr. McCarthy or anyone 
else on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
that this matter initially be handled by 
this procedure. Quite to the contrary, 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee sought to work out an un- 
derstanding with the Armed Services 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for an agreement whereby three 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would be added to the subcommit- 
tee that is given jurisdiction over 
conferring with the CIA. 

I do not know of anyone on the For- 
eign Relations Committee who has ever 
taken the position that the full Foreign 
Relations Committee should have that 
information. I do not know of anyone 
on the Foreign Relations Committee who 
did not recognize that whoever was se- 
lected from the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the three people selected would 
be present just as the Senator from 
Georgia and every other member of the 
present seven-man subcommittee is 
present, but to protect secrecy, as the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator 
from Massachusetts have stated, they 
have made a policy of saying what could 
be said in their conferences with other 
Senators, within the limits of their own 
responsibilities not to disclose this se- 
erecy to the Senators. 

I do not know how we can object to 
that. But every attempt was made, Mr. 
President, to try to work out an agree- 
ment whereby three members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee could be added 
to this subcommittee, because of the be- 
lief of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—and I happen to think it is an 
undeniable fact—that the CIA involves 
itself in questions of foreign policy. And, 
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speaking respectfully, the door in effect 
was closed to us. The only procedure 
made available was that the issue be sub- 
mitted to the Armed Services Committee. 

We took judicial notice that we knew 
what the decision of the Armed Services 
Committee would be, that they were not 
going to be for it. And after all, we feel 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
has a jurisdictional interest, and that 
the Senate, through the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, has an interest in the 
Foreign Relations Committee having 
made available to it the information 
on foreign policy that it needs to serve 
the Senate as an agent of the Senate. 

Mr. President, if we sustain the point 
of order of the Senator from Georgia, 
we are saying to the Foreign Relations 
Committee that this issue will have to 
be submitted to a committee that really 
would be set up as prosecutor and jury 
and judge, because at least in the first 
decision, which would be at the lower 
court level, to continue my analogy, the 
Supreme Court would be the court of 
final appeal. The Senate should be our 
court of final appeal after the appro- 
priate committee finishes with its report. 

I do not have to tell my fellow Senators 
that it is pretty difficult to overrule on 
the floor of the Senate the judgment of 
the Armed Services Committee or the 
Appropriations Committee. I happen to 
think they are the two most powerful 
committees in the Senate as far as hav- 
ing all the presumptions with them, as 
far as being sustained by the Senate. 

Therefore I wish to say—and I com- 
mend my chairman—that Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT and Senator McCartTny, I think, 
were offered no other procedural course 
if they were going to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities in their positions on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, than to 
follow the course of action that we have 
followed. 

It falls within the prerogative of the 
Senate, in a situation such as this, where 
we have a conflict over jurisdiction, to 
really function, in effect, as a Committee 
of the Whole, which the Senate is doing 
now. 

To argue again by analogy, if the Sen- 
ate can discharge a committee, if it can 
take an item away from a committee and 
bring it to the floor of the Senate it can 
act now. In fact, Mr. President, there 
have been times in the experience of 
those of us who have served any period 
of time in the Senate at which we have 
taken matters directly up on the floor 
of the Senate, without their ever going 
to a committee. 

So the Foreign Relations Committee 
really was put in a position, Mr. Presi- 
dent, where this was the only feasible 
procedure available to it, to try to get 
the Senate, acting “as a committee of 
the whole” to pass judgment as to 
whether or not the committee ought to 
have some voice, by way of three repre- 
sentatives, by way of information about 
the operations of the CIA in the field of 
foreign policy. 

I think it is regrettable that we were 
not able to work that out. I criticize no 
one for the fact that we did not work it 
out, because each person involved was 
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sincere and perfectly honest, to him- 
self, in the judgment that he followed. 

But it is not a good situation, Mr. 
President; because after all, the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee ought to act as two 
‘fingers in the same mitten—not in the 
same glove, but in the same mitten. We 
‘should be working hand to hand. Mr. 
President, there should never have been 
raised, in my judgment, this question of 
whether or not we are going to deny to 
three members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee an opportunity to be better 
able to serve the Senate as agents of the 
Senate in the field of foreign policy, by 
giving them the same access to informa- 
tion that three members of the Armed 
Services and three members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee have. I think 
that is the question of fact that is in- 
volved. And, of course, you can color it 
or discolor it all you want to; the parlia- 
mentary inquiries about a hypothetical 
case as to what would happen if some 
committee did something, that is not 
the issue before us. What is before us, 
when all is said and done, is whether it 
is in the best interest of the Senate, 
whether it is in the best interest of the 
country, to have three members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee joined 
with three members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and three members of 
the Appropriations Committee in having 
access to the information of the CIA 
and to be represented by three members 
as each of the other two committees 
are? 

If you want to put your Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the position where it 
cannot give the Senate all the service 
that it should be able to give, as its agent 
in the field of foreign policy, then sustain 
the point of order of the Senator from 
Georgia. I say to the Senator from 
Kentucky, because of a remark that he 
made in regard to the issue involved 
it is the jurisdiction of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to keep the Senate ad- 
vised on foreign policy. If you slam this 
door in the face of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, you are denying it entrance 
into one aspect of American foreign 
policy that it should be allowed to enter, 
just as much as the Armed Services 
Committee is entering into that aspect 
of foreign policy as well as military 
policy, and that three members of the 
Sed a pE Committee have access 


So I close, Mr. President, by saying the 
real issue here today is whether or not 
the Senate wishes to support its Foreign 
Relations Committee in giving it equal 
treatment, along with the Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations Committees, in 
accessibility to information now denied 
it, in connection with the CIA. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Section 2 of this 
proposed new standing committee reads: 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on 
Intelligence Operations to keep itself fully 
and currently informed of the activities of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, the Bureau of Intelli- 
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gence and Research of the Department of 
State, and other agencies of the government 
in so far as the activities of such agencies 
relate to foreign intelligence or counter- 
intelligence. 


Mr. President, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has an extensive intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence operation. 
Am I correct in stating that if this 
standing committee was formed in ac- 
cordance with section 2 of the resolu- 
tion, the counterintelligence and intelli- 
gence activities of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation would be taken away 
frum the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and put under this joint committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That could 
be the Senator’s interpretation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I say re- 
spectfully that I did not ask for my in- 
terpretation. I asked the Chair’s in- 
terpretation, based on what the resolu- 
tion says. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not the 
prerogative of the Chair to give an in- 
terpretation of legislation or of a 
resolution. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
may I ask that the Parliamentarian give 
a decision? 

Let me state it again. “This agency 
would control other agencies of the 
Government insofar as the activities of 
such agencies relate to foreign intelli- 
gence or counterintelligence.” 

I would like a ruling from the Par- 
liamentarian as to whether that means 
the extensive operations in this field of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
would thereupon leave the Judiciary 
Committee and go to this new joint 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling 
the Senator seeks is not within the 
prerogatives of the Chair or the Par- 
liamentarian. 

(Several Senators addressed the 
Chair.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri has the floor. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
I may make one more statement 

Originally, this resolution had the 
words in it “the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation.” Later those words were 
taken out. But it seems to me we should 
have a determination on this. 

I have been told by people in the De- 
partment of Justice that taking these 
words out would not take the preroga- 
tives of this new committee out over the 
intelligence activities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
must say to the Senator from Missouri 
that whatever the Chair’s personal views 
may be, that it is not the prerogative of 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate to 
interpret a resolution or a bill presented 
by a committee or a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Chair. 
A Member of this body who knows the 
rules as well as anybody said it would 
be appropriate for me to make this par- 
liamentary inguiry. He felt it was in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may make the inquiry, but may I sug- 
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gest that the Senator refer to the proc- 
essor of the resolution; the Chair has 
no power to interpret legislation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the point of order made by the 
Senator from Georgia is sustained, the 
effect of it will be to refer a resolution 
which is clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Services Committee to the 
Armed Services Committee. That is 
what the effect of it will be, and I ask 
the Chair, is that not correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point 
of order is sustained, the effect of the 
action of the Senate will be to refer this 
resolution to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Exactly. 
Now, Mr. President, this relates to the 
colloquy that I had with the Senator 
from Tennessee. A committee that did 
not have jurisdiction of a resolution re- 
ported the resolution; the committee that 
does have jurisdiction of it makes the 
point of order that this is in their juris- 
diction, and they want it referred to 
them. 

I have never seen it happen in this 
entire Congress that a committee which 
a jurisdiction of a bill was denied the 

Many times, the Finance Committee, 
has requested reference to our commit- 
tee of some measure that had only an 
incidental revenue impact, 

Recently the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary thought that a bankruptcy matter 
was their jurisdiction. The Finance 
Committee did not agree with that en- 
tirely because it had a revenue impact. 
We took one position; they took another. 
So we voted on it here in the Senate. 
But both committees were afforded an 
opportunity to act on it. And the com- 
mittee, as it turned out, that had the 
greatest jurisdictional interest, prevailed 
on that occasion. 

It would seem appropriate that if the 
Committee on Finance wishes to report 
out a bill that has only incidental reve- 
nue involvement, but that regulates 
interstate and foreign commerce, the 
bill should be referred to the Commerce 
Committee, if there is anybody on the 
Commerce Committee that would like to 
have a look at that bill. 

I have in my office a letter from the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, with the request that when 
the Finance Committee was through 
looking at a matter that involves tax- 
ation and also involves foreign opera- 
tions, we should make it available to 
them. 

I have told the chairman that I do not 
know that we will report the bill at all, 
but in the event we did, I would be glad 
to discuss the matter, and we would work 
it out. 

That is how these matters usually hap- 
pen. I have never known of an occasion 
where the committee that had jurisdic- 
tion was denied the right to even see a 
bill, except on one occasion with regard 
to a civil rights matter, where the Senate 
thought it just had to keep it on the 
calendar, because the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was certain not to report it. But 
when a bill is clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Armed Services Commit- 
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tee, and is reported here, and a point of 
order is made by the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the matter 
should be put in the Armed Services 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
it, and see what they will do with it. 

If the committee does not wish to re- 
port the measure, we can come in with 
a discharge petition, if we cannot get it 
out of the committee, or wait until some 
other measure comes along, and offer it 
on that. There are all kinds of ways 
to bring a matter toa vote. But I would 
certainly hope that the Senate will not 
repeal rule XXV. That is what it 
means. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the able 
Senator has pointed out some more in- 
stances of overlapping jurisdiction. I 
could suggest to him that a matter af- 
fecting the investment tax credit for 
U.S. taxpayers investing abroad is now 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
where it belongs. It came in here as a 
treaty, and it belongs in that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORE. Well, Mr. President, that 
raises an interesting point. Its purpose 
and its principal effect is on the internal 
revenue of the United States, which is 
a subject matter within the jurisdiction 
of the Senate Finance Committee. I 
know of nothing in the Constitution that 
requires that treaties go before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator to look at rule XXV, and he will 
see it right there. 

Mr. GORE. But that is a rule of the 
Senate, not in the Constitution. 

s LONG of Louisiana. That is what 
I said. 

Mr. GORE. Well, I could eite some 
other things. Is Food for Peace a for- 
eign policy measure, or a domestic 
agricultural measure? I could name 
dozens of instances of subject matte 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I simply 
wish to protect my rights. Yes, I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I certainly do not wish 
to trespass on the Senator’s rights. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not 
want to lose the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I am pleading with the 
Senate not to adopt, precedentially, a 
hard-and-fast rule which would plague 
us. The Senator has cited instances of 
comity between committees. 

That is the only way that the Senate 
of the United States and its committee 
structure can operate. I would that it 
had prevailed in this instance. 

The CIA gathers information, inter- 
prets information, reaching conclusions 
upon which decisions of our Government 
are based. If that is not a vital part in 
the decisionmaking process of foreign 
policy, I would not know how to describe 
it. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
sought, in conformity with the practice 
of comity, to reach some understanding, 
some modus operandi, of its senior 
members having access to this vital in- 
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formation. That was denied the com- 
mittee. So the committee has come in- 
to the Senate, its parent, asking for the 
right to have access to information on 
which to base its conclusions, which it 
can use in rendering its responsibilities 
to the Senate. 

Many of these questions are of over- 
lapping jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator will be brief. 

Mr. GORE. I will. I have sought 
the opportunity to make some brief re- 
marks all afternoon. If the Senator 
will bear with me momentarily, I will 
close. 

COmission.] 

But was that within the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Services Committee or the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I say to 
the Senate, it was a dual jurisdiction. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GORE. Just one second. I do 
not know which committee should have 
Priority. I do not think we need to as- 
sign priority. If we abide by the rule of 
comity, then we will make both commit- 
tees, along with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, fingers in the mitten in this 
operation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point I 
make is that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has had this resolution. They 
reported it. They did not have jurisdic- 
tion of it, but they had it. They re- 
ported it. That is why itis here. If we 
are going to deny the committee that had 
primary jurisdiction of this resolution 
an opportunity to have that resolution in 
committee and do what the committee 
wants to do with that resolution, it will 
be the only time that this Congress has 
denied. a committee having jurisdiction 
that right to look at the resolution. 

If this point of order is sustained, that 
will not be the end of the matter. The 
Senator from Georgia has some ideas 
about how the matter might be worked 
out amicably between those involved. 
But we are going to have to decide 
whether to respect the jurisdiction and 
faithful record of the Senator from 
Georgia, who, in my opinion, has done 
a magnificent job in my 17 years here— 
he has never leaked a national secret, 
as well as that of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I call attention to a story in the New 
York Times of June 20, 1952. The Sen- 
ator who leaked the information is not 
here any longer. The Senator was sin- 
cere, but, inadvertently he leaked some 
of our vital secrets. 

[Omission. ] 

Then here is a story that appeared in 
Drew Pearson’s column about something 
that happened at the White House the 
other day. The story is substantially 
correct, It occurred between two Sena- 
tors. I was one of them. I don’t think 
I am the leak. That was a completely 
secret meeting. It was fully agreed that 
this matter should be the kind of thing 
that should all be secret. What leaked, 
actually, was not a security secret. At 
the same time, it was agreed that every- 
thing that was said would be secret. 

Then here is a story of a fellow Sena- 
tor who came to me and in a personal 
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conversation asked me why I could not 
help him. I told him why I could not. 

I said, “This is confidential. It would 
be embarrassing to a fellow Senator, 
but here is the situation.” 

We read it in Drew Pearson’s column. 
The other fellow said that he didn’t 
leak it. I know that I didn't leak it. 
Somebody did. But there it is, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Senators are not always good 
security risks. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So if we are 
going to talk about how we can pro- 
tect national secrets and help the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to do the 
job it wants to do, I certainly think 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLLI and his fine committee, who 
have never leaked a secret in 17 years, 
should be in a position to study this 
matter, before we act on it. 

COmission.] 

It seems to me that anybody who is 
involved on a committee of this sort 
should be picked by those who are best 
at keeping secrets after they have had 
several years to observe him as one of 
those who keeps secrets best. 

Certainly the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has jurisdiction. They ought to 
be permitted to have the measure. If 
we do not sustain the point of order, 
this will be the first time we have per- 
mitted one committee to usurp the 
jurisdiction of another committee, and 
when the point was made, the request 
was made here on the floor to deny the 
committee with primary jurisdiction the 
right to look at that bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, earlier 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] 
asked the Chair for a ruling on this 
question. In a parliamentary inquiry, 
he said: “If the point of order is not 
sustained, will the action of the Senate 
constitute a precedent for a proposition 
that any committee of the Senate could 
report and call up for actions bills and 
resolutions on substantive matters not 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
reporting committee?” 

The answer to that question was: 
“Yes.” 

I should like to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry that I think ties in with 
what the Senator from Louisiana has 
just been talking about. Look at it the 
other way. Suppose the point of order is 
sustained, Since this is a precedent we 
are establishing here, would the action in 
sustaining the point of order constitute 
a precedent for the proposition that no 
committee of the Senate can report and 
call up for action by the Senate a reso- 
lution or a bill involving substantive 
matters, partly but not preponderantly 
within the jurisdiction of the reporting 
committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. First of all, 
the Chair would say that while a prece- 
dent is established—or at least the 
beginning of one—a committee would not 
be prohibited from reporting to the Sen- 
ate a resolution or a bill. A point of 
order could be raised, if such committee 
did report a resolution or a bill where the 
predominance of the subject matter was 
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The Chair wishes to make it clear that 
there is, of course, a relevancy of the sub- 
ject matter of this resolution to the For- 
eign Relations Committee. But the his- 
tory of the Central Intelligence Agency 
as one of the intelligence groups referred 
to in the resolution is one of having been 
reported from the House Committee on 
Armed Services, from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, under the 
terms of the National Security Act. 

So the Chair earlier responded that 
under cursory examination of the resolu- 
tion, had it been introduced on the floor 
of the Senate for the purpose of referral, 
on the advice of the Parliamentarian 
the Chair would most likely have re- 
ferred it to the Committee on Armed 
Services. This is not to say that there 
is not a difference of opinion over where 
that referral should go. But the prece- 
dents would have indicated Committee 
on Armed Services, 

To answer, now, the Senator’s in- 
quiry 

Mr. MILLER. May I repeat it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. If the point of order 
is sustained, would the action constitute 
a precedent for the proposition that no 
committee of the Senate could report 
or call up for action by the Senate sub- 
stantive matters partly but not prepon- 
derantly within the legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the reporting committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s question leads the Chair to make 
this observation: The sustaining of the 
point of order would be a precedent, but 
it would not necessarily be a prohibition 
upon a committee in this case. If a 
point of order were made, the precedent 
that has been established could be used 
in the future to sustain the point of or- 
der, and this concerns measures predom- 
inantly within the jurisdiction of an- 
other committee. Likewise, a decision of 
the Chair is always subject to an appeal. 

Mr. MILLER. That ruling is precise- 
ly what I want, Mr. President, because 
the Chair had previously given the Sen- 
ator from Nevada a ruling on a prece- 
dent, that if the point of order were not 
sustained, the action of the Senate 
would constitute a precedent for the 
proposition that any committee of the 
Senate could report out and call up for 
action by the Senate resolutions or bills 
involving substantive matters not with- 
in the jurisdiction of the reporting com- 
mittee. 

That is clear to me, but I think the 
request I have made of the Chair is more 
responsive, at least, to what I intend to 
do when I vote on this proposition, I 
understand the Chair to make clear that 
this does not prohibit it, but that if the 
point of order is sustained, there would 
be a precedent for the position that no 
committee of the Senate can report out 
and call up for action by the Senate 
resolutions or bills involving substantive 
matters only partly but not predom- 
inantly within the jurisdiction of the 
reporting committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The word is 
“predominance” of the subject matter, 
not just “involving.” 
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Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
wishes to make it crystal clear that a 
precedent is not a rule; a precedent es- 
tablishes a guideline for the Senate and 
for the Presiding Officer when he makes 
rulings upon a point of order. 

Mr. MILLER. I so understand the 
Chair. But I also wish to make clear 
that I understand the Chair to say this 
would be a precedent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to speak very briefly on the 
question that is before us. 

The issue, as I understand it, on which 
the Senate must vote, is whether this 
resolution offered by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee should be referred to 
the Armed Services Committee, or 
whether, if the point of order is not sus- 
tained—or if the appeal is not sus- 
stained—then it will go on the calendar 
tomorrow. 

In other words, it is a very simple issue, 
as to whether the resolution should go 
to the Armed Services Committee or on 
the calendar tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. On the question 
of procedure, I should like to speak 
briefly. Ordinarily, if this was intro- 
duced by an individual Member of the 
Senate, it would go to the Armed Services 
Committee. The Foreign Relations 
Committee has brought out this resolu- 
tion, and is asking the Senate to consider 
it without having it referred to what we 
believe is the proper committee, the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The fact that I wish to bring out is 
that the Appropriations Subcommittee 
and the Armed Services Subcommittee 
sit together on the subject of the CIA 
in order to simplify the hearings, get the 
information that they need, not only for 
the jurisdiction and the work of the CIA, 
and to find out what it is doing, but also 
for the amount of money that it needs. 

On the merits of the situation 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The interest of the 
committee stems from its established 
jurisdiction under Rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. In order 
to fulfill our responsibility to the Senate 
we must consider the amounts requested 
for the Central Intelligence Agency the 
existing procedure has proven to be a 
good one. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
That is why the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has joined with the Armed Services 
Committee for these hearings, and to 
save time and to carry out our objectives 
of following the work of the CIA to the 
best of our ability. 

Mr. HAYDEN.: Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
knows, I had an exchange of correspond- 
ence and conversations with Senator 
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RussELL of Georgia on this matter, and 
this goes back to March. 

I started to put this in the RECORD 
when the Senator from Oregon, a mo- 
ment ago, was talking about this matter. 
For the information of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD a letter to Senator RUSSELL, of Geor- 
gia, and his reply, relating to the subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 16, 1966. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dick: As you probably know, there 
have recently been a number of new pro- 
posals in the Senate to create a special 
watchdog committee on the CIA, to study 
the effects of CIA's activities on foreign rela- 
tions, or otherwise to involve the Congress 
to a greater degree in legislative oversight of 
intelligence activities. 

Several members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations have become particularly in- 
terested in relationships between the CIA and 
the Department of State and in procedures 
for coordinating the work of the CIA with 
foreign policy, In this connection, it has 
been suggested that a select committee of the 
Senate be created, with membership drawn 
from the Committees on Appropriations, 
Armed Services, and Foreign Relations, to 
provide legislative oversight of the whole in- 
telligence community. A draft of a resolu- 
tion to accomplish this is being privately cir- 
culated, I do not know whether it will be 
introduced. 

It occurs to me, however, that selected 
members of the Appropriations and Armed 
Services Committees now meet together from 
time to time for substantially this same pur- 
pose. I wonder what you would think of 
informally adding members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to that group. This 
would, I think, do a good deal to allay the 
concern which several Senators feel, without 
the disadvantage of attracting as much no- 
tice as a formal resolution of the Senate. In 
addition, I should, in candor, express my own 
view that the Foreign Relations Committee 
has a valid interest in intelligence activi- 
ties—just as has the Department of State in 
the Executive Branch. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 

Handwritten note by JWF: I would like to 
discuss this with you within the next few 
days at your convenience. I have in mind 
three members. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 30, 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BL: As you know from the several 
conversations we have had on the subject 
matter of your letter suggesting a new com- 
mittee or a revision of the present Commit- 
tee for Oversight of the CIA, I have delayed 
answering. your letter until I had an op- 
portunity to talk to all of the Senators on 
the present oversight subcommittees of the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

After discussing it individually with several 
members of the committee, I called a meet- 
ing, and the matter was thoroughly covered 
at length and in detall. The unanimous con- 
clusion was that it would be unwise to 
increase the size of the groups that meet 
jointly for convenience. Without any refiec- 
tion whatever on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, for which we all have the greatest 
respect, the responsibility for legislative over- 
sight under the Legislative Reorganization 
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Act of 1946 is clearly that of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, which origi- 
nated the legislation creating the CIA as well 
as the National Security Council, and all 
legislation coordinating the work of each unit 
of the intelligence community. 

As you know, the Subcommittees are com- 
posed of the ranking members in seniority 
on the Senate Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations. Inasmuch as there was 
considerable duplication (for illustration, 
Senators Saltonstall, Smith, Stennis and I 
all are on both Committees), purely for the 
purposes of convenience the two Subcom- 
mittees have met jointly and Senator Hayden 
requested me to act as Chairman. 

We are, of course, not able to pass judg- 
ment on the effectiveness of our oversight, 
but I think I can state with assurance that 
throughout the course of a year no agency 
of the Government spends as much time be- 
fore its oversight and appropriations com- 
mittees as does the CIA. The work of the 
CIA is, of course, related to international and 
foreign relations, but no more so than the 
work of the Armed Services Committee. The 
size and nature of our military establish- 
ment, of course, is largely determined by the 
status of our international relations. In- 
deed, there is a great deal of connection on 
down the line between the various commit- 
tees and the subject of their oversight, but 
under the rules and practices of the Senate, 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
undoubtedly has jurisdiction in this case on 
matters other than budgetary. 

With assurances of personal esteem and 
best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The question, 
though, that I was leading up to—I make 
the point that this does not come as 
any surprise to the members of the 
Armed Services Committee; this has 
been under discussion since March— 
what does the Senate think about this 
being sent to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, with instructions to report back 
in 2 weeks? 

I have no objection to their looking at 
it. They know all about it. We have 
discussed it ad infinitum. It seems to 
me the subject should be considered on 
the merits; if the Senate does not wish 
to have the Foreign Relations Committee 
look at the matter, then it ought to vote 
not to. If it thinks we have a legitimate 
interest, we ought to vote for it. If this 
question of procedure is important, that 
the Armed Services Committee look at 
it, I have no objection at all to an agree- 
ment that it go over to the committee for 
2 weeks, is no problem at all. 

The same thing is true about these de- 
tails as to how you appoint a chairman. 
We were trying to make it in accord with 
what we believed to be the wishes of the 
Senator from Georgia. If he wishes to 
change those provisions, we will be more 
than willing to consider his amendments, 
also. It was in an effort to try to make 
this resolution as consistent with present 
practices as possible, in the same way 
that I informally asked the chairman of 
the subcommittee if he would be willing 
for us informally to be members of that 
subcommittee. That was the simple 
way. I originally tried to solve this 
matter. 

But it did not work out. The idea that 
the Armed Services Committee ought to 
look at it does not offend me in the least. 
I am very agreeable that they look for 
it. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have a very 
short statement that I wish to make. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does the 
Senator think about that proposal? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am just one 
member of the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I would be happy 
to talk it over with the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield momentarily here? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana, a few moments 
ago, referred to the bills on bankruptcy, 
which involved dual and overlapping 
jurisdiction. The matter was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. That com- 
mittee made its recommendation, and 
it was then referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, with the understanding—I think 
with the instructions—that the commit- 
tee report the bill back with its recom- 
mendations within, I believe, 2 or 3 
weeks, or some such time. 

That is a procedure that is frequently 
resorted to with overlapping jurisdic- 
tions. I think it is quite generous that 
the chairman of the committee has made 
this suggestion, and I hope the Senate 
will accept it, including the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall briefly dis- 
cuss the merits and the work of our com- 
mittee on the CIA. I believe everyone 
here understands the issue today, which, 
I repeat, is a very simple one, as to 
whether this matter should go to the 
Armed Services Committee or whether it 
should go on the calendar tomorrow. 
That is the only issue before us. 

On the merits of the work of the CIA 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services and 
the Appropriations Committee, let me say 
first that the chairman of our Armed 
Services Committee, who has assumed 
the chairmanship of the joint hearings 
at the request of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, has called meetings constantly, and 
especially when there is any subject that 
we believed was of importance that we 
should discuss at the time. He has been 
a hard working, able chairman, who has 
been a Member of the Senate for a great 
many years, and who has taken a tre- 
mendous interest in this subject of the 
CIA and the armed services generally; 
and I think he has a greater memory and 
understanding of the precedents of the 
Senate than any other Senator that I 
know. 

As a member of that committee, I have 
never been refused an answer to any 
question that I have asked. I have al- 
ways received all the answers to all the 
questions, from whomever may be the Di- 
rector of the CIA. I believe that we get 
the information that we think is helpful, 
and that we should know, in connection 
with legislation. 

One point that I do not think has been 
made especially complete or clear this 
afternoon is that the CIA is essentially 
under the National Security Council. 
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The National Security Council is headed 
by the President of the United States, 
the Commander in Chief, and has as 
members the Secretary of State, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the CIA Director, and 
a number of other important Cabinet 
officials. 

The CIA is essentially different from 
an ordinary department like the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of De- 
fense, where Congress has a very impor- 
tant relationship, because of the person- 
nel involved, because of the duties in- 
volved, and because of the legislative 
questions involved. 

The CIA is under the jurisdiction of 
the National Security Council, and I 
would like to make it essentially, as it is 
in my mind essentially, a part of the ex- 
ecutive establishment, the White House 
establishment. 

The President calls upon the CIA for 
information, factfinding information 
that he needs, just as he asks his secre- 
tary, or just as he asks men like Mr. 
Rostow and other people in his office for 
facts on situations in which he, and he 
alone, at the end, has to make a decision. 

In that way, the CIA is different from 
the ordinary departments. As such, it 
comes under a different category, if you 
will, in our legislative work here. Essen- 
tially it is a factfinding body. With all 
the questions that arise about the mak- 
ing of foreign policy, it only makes for- 
eign policy when it finds facts for the 
Chief Executive, on which to act; and 
if it carries out any policy in any part 
of the world, as brought out this after- 
noon, it is doing so essentially under the 
orders of or with the approval of the 
President of the United States and the 
National Security Council. 

So I say that I believe the CIA, so far 
as the legislative processes are con- 
cerned, is adequately handled in the 
manner that it has been handled. Per- 
haps I am prejudiced, because I have 
been on that committee now for a good 
many years; but essentially we could 
work problems out. And as I said be- 
fore to the Senator from New York, I 
have never refused to tell any Member of 
the Senate an answer to a question re- 
garding the CIA and its activities, to the 
best of my knowledge and to the best of 
my ability. 

Naturally there are one or two aspects 
of the subject that perhaps we could not 
answer in detail. But the fundamental 
policies involved we could. 

I wish to make one more statement. 
Assume we establish this committee that 
is requested by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
as a formal committee. What is its juris- 
diction? I am a member of the Small 
Business Committee. We cannot pass 
legislation to the Senate. We have to 
send any legislation that we want to the 
Banking and Currency Committee or the 
Committee on Commerce. 

If this committee is established as a 
formal committee, what will be its juris- 
diction? Will it pass on appropriations, 
and say to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, “This is it; you appropriate this sum 
of money”? 

If it is going to act on defense matters, 
is it going to say to the Armed Services 
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Committee, This is it”? Or is it going to 
leave the matter to the Armed Services 
Committee for final action? 

It seems to me that if we adopt this 
committee as a formal committee, we 
shall create a new situation, in which it 
will be very difficult to resolve the juris- 
dictions of the committee. 

So, Mr. President, while there are 
other matters that we can discuss, I be- 
lieve this situation is well known to the 
Members of the Senate today. I havea 
number of references here where = would 
argue very strenuously with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas on 
his prepared statement, but I will not 
take the time of the Senate to do it now. 

I hope that the point of order made by 
the Senator from Georgia will be an- 
swered affirmatively by a majority of the 
Senate this afternoon. I believe it is 
in the interest of orderly procedure, 
and I believe it is in the best interests of 
administering the CIA. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
would like to touch on two points. A 
great deal has been made about the 
danger of having more people informed 
about the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Under the resolution, there would be 
nine Members of the Senate on the com- 
mittee, more or less privy to the Agency’s 
reports. 

Under existing practice, there is really 
no limit on the number of members that 
may be included, except the total num- 
ber of the members who may be put on 
the committee of the Armed Services 
and of the Appropriations Committees. 
There is some overlapping between the 
two committees. The chairman of the 
Armed Service Committee could put his 
whole committee on the subcommittee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have not made any changes re- 
cently. When Senator Byrd retired from 
the committee, we put another man on. 
There are five on the Armed Services 
Subcommittee; the Senator from Maine 
has not been mentioned earlier. She is 
a very distinguished member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know sheis. All 
I said, the Senator could put his whole 
committee on that subcommittee, there 
is nothing to prevent him from doing it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No, but I 
have no intention of doing it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. And the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee could 
put every member of that committee on 
the subcommittee. 

So in effect the resolution we offer sets 
a limit on the number of persons who 
might be informed with reference to Cen- 
tral Intelligence activities. 

In the House, there are 11 members on 
the Committee on Armed Services, who 
are on the CIA subcommittee, headed by 
Chairman Rivers. Eleven members of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
evidently can be trusted. They may 
have two different kinds of intelligence 
committees. They have not told me 
about the inside one; they tell me about 
the public one. I do not know whether 
it is 11 or 4. This is the kind of infor- 
mation we should have. The record 
question is this, Is the CIA is a policy- 
making agency? 
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I am not going to argue this. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] has given his opinion. I 
should like to quote a former President 
of the United States, Harry Truman, who 
said in a column in the Washington Post 
of December 22, 1963: 

“For some time I have been disturbed by 
the way the CIA has been diverted from its 
original assignment. It has become an oper- 
ational and, at times, a policymaking arm of 
the government. This has led to trouble, 
and may have compounded our difficulties 
in several explosive areas.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator identify who said 
that? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Harry Truman, 
President of the United States, said it 
after he had served as President. 

To move this along, the Senator from 
Georgia has made a point of order. If 
he is prepared to withdraw the point of 
order temporarily, I am prepared to 
move that the resolution be referred to 
the Armed Services Committee, with the 
understanding that it be reported favor- 
ably or unfavorably, with amendment or 
without amendment, in 21 days. Would 
the Senator from Georgia be prepared to 
withdraw his point or order? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No. This 
matter is of such great importance and 
has been discussed at such great length 
that it should be decided. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is all right 
with me. I have heard the argument 
made that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee should have a look at the resolu- 
tion. But if the Senator is prepared to 
withdraw his point of order temporarily, 
I will move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices with the understanding that it be 
reported either adversely or favorably, 
with or without amendment, within 21 
days. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, why 
does not the Senator make his proposal 
without a time limit? After all, if the 
point of order is withdrawn, the resolu- 
tion originated in the committee itself. 
If the Armed Services Committee does 
nothing now, the resolution can be 
brought forth. 

I do not think we ought to drag any- 
body around. We should not put on a 
time limitation. We are reasonable peo- 
ple, respectable people, and responsible 
people. We are interested in the security 
of our country. If the proposal is made 
to refer the resolution to the Armed 
Services Committee without any restric- 
tion or equivocation, we can then sit 
back as reasonable people and know 
that justice will be done. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We tried to take it 
up with them. 

Mr. PASTORE. But today the way 
has been cleared. We have never had 
such a discussion with respect to the CIA 
before. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Senator from 
Georgia does not withdraw his point of 
order, the situation will be what the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island says it will be. 
The facts can be presented. This is one 
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occasion where I would suggest a limita- 
tion of time. But I think what is in- 
volved here is known to the Senate, and 
whatever changes the Armed Services 
Committee might wish to make in the 
resolution could be made by tomorrow 
night, if they wanted to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senate 
should have an opportunity to vote on 
the merits. It is an issue important 
enough to have a vote on the merits. I 
agree with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that we should not put a time limit 
on the committee; but would the Senator 
amend his motion to provide that the 
resolution should be reported to the Sen- 
ate during this session of Congress? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not know 
whether that would be any more accept- 
able. I would be glad to have it back 
within this session. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this issue as to the matter of time 
has not been discussed. The question 
has revolved around jurisdiction and 
proper handling by standing committees 
of the Senate. I think that question 
should be settled. I have had no per- 
sonal objections from my standpoint, as 
an individual, about the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee being invited in to sit 
on this committee. 

I so informed the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] when he first dis- 
cussed the matter with me. But now 
here we have had raised this question and 
have labored it for more than 4 hours 
as to whether a committee ought to have 
the right to report to the Senate, to be 
placed on the calendar, a bill or a resolu- 
tion that unquestionably invades the jur- 
isdiction of another committee. I think 
that question ought to be decided. If it 
is decided against the contention I have 
made, the matter might well go to the 
calendar. If it is decided in favor of the 
contention I have made, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and I shall give it the 
same consideration in that committee as 
I give other matters. I endeavor to see 
that all matters are considered. We have 
not always acted favorably on all pend- 
ing measures, but we have tried to con- 
sider them all. Sometimes business 
reaches us very late in the session. 

But I do not propose at this stage of 
the proceedings to let this suggestion be 
used as a way to hold a gun at the head of 
the Armed Services Committee and to 
say, “You have to report it within this 
period.” I do not care what the period 
is 


Mr. McCARTHY. I do not conceive it 
in terms of holding a gun at the head 
of anybody. 

Mr. GORE. I had a situation recently 
in which exactly such a procedure was 
followed. I cited an example with refer- 
ence to the question of bankruptcy. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if I might ask whether the Senator from 
Georgia means by what he has said to 
make this a vote, in effect, on the defeat 
of the resolution. It sounded as though 
that were his intention. I think we 
should know it, if it is. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mean 
what? 

Mr. CASE. Whether the vote for his 
motion means a vote to defeat the res- 
olution. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I did not 
make any such statement. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator did not state 
it, but is that his intention? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
know how the Senator drew any such 
inference from anything I said. He must 
have been imagining things. 

I said the question had been raised and 
discussed here at great length as to the 
fundamental jurisdiction of committees 
and that that question ought to be de- 
cided by the vote on this point of order. 

Mr. CASE. Does not the Senator mean 
by that that if the point of order is sus- 
tained, the resolution is defeated for this 
session? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I did not 
make that statement. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator did not say it. 
Does he mean it? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I do not 
promise that I will bring this resolution 
out; but I am not going to consider this 
as a deathblow to the resolution. 

Mr. CASE. When the Senator said we 
have been debating this for 4 hours and 
that we ought to decide it, what did he 
mean? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I was talk- 
ing about the procedural question 
whether the committee had a right to 
report the resolution without any bill 
having been introduced, on its own voli- 
tion, and to have it considered that in- 
vades the jurisdiction of another com- 
mittee without its having been referred to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, with all respect 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am not 
going to make a promise that I will re- 
port this bill in a week or 10 days or any 
other length of time. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from New 
Jersey is only trying to ascertain the 
meaning of the action the Senate is about 
to be asked to take. The Senator from 
New Jersey cannot escape the inference 
that if he should vote to sustain the 
point of order, he will be voting to kill 
the resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator already voted to report the resolu- 
tion three times. 

Mr. CASE. What the Senator from 
Georgia has said confirms the Senator 
from New Jersey in his understanding of 
the matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The point has 
been made that we have reported by dates 
certain. Without exception, in this Con- 
gress, every time we have done that, to 
the best of my knowledge, it has been a 
case where a committee had secondary 
jurisdiction, did not have primary juris- 
diction, and wanted to look at a bill that 
came from another committee. 

But all these thousands of bills that 
have been introduced did not go to our 
standing committees with instructions to 
report by a date certain. They were re- 
ferred to the proper committees—period. 

It is only where a committee has an in- 
terest in passing a bill that it reports a 
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bill, and some other committee wants to 
look at the bill, that the committee hav- 
ing primary jurisdiction would say, 
“Fine. We will let you have the bill. But 
please report back by a certain date”; 
and that has worked out amicably. 

What we are talking about here would 
be a refiection on the Armed Services 
Committee, to insist that if we pass a 
resolution over which we have complete 
jurisdiction, that that resolution should 
not be referred to the committee to do 
what they want to do with it. 

That would not be the end of it, so far 
as Iam concerned, and I do not think it 
would be as far as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
concerned. That we understand. If this 
committee does have jurisdiction, it 
ought to be permitted to have the reso- 
lution over which it has jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCARTHY. My feeling is that 
the Armed Services Committee has had 
ample opportunity to look at the sub- 
stance of the resolution. It could have 
asked earlier to study it. It took no ac- 
tion. A number of bills of this kind have 
been referred to that committee over the 
last 20 years. Consequently, I am pre- 
pared to have the Senate vote on the 
substance of this matter today. The 
Senate regularly does not insist on ap- 
plying the rules of the Senate. If we did, 
we would be immobilized. Any kind of 
amendment could be offered. It seems to 
me all of a sudden the Senator from 
Louisiana becomes a purist over the rules 
of the Senate. It should be remembered 
that we offered the great civil rights bill 
on the Stella school bill. That was the 
most comprehensive legislation ever in- 
troduced. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Stella 
school bill, as I recall, had been reported 
by the appropriate committee. It came 
out of the Judiciary Committee. 

If the Senator wants to change the 
rules of the Senate, I certainly thin 

Mr. McCARTHY. We are not chang- 
ing the rules. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should 
think that if the Senator wanted to 
change the rules, and if he wanted to 
establish a new standing committee, it 
would be necessary to amend the rules 
of the Senate, not the general statutes of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is not what 
the Vice President said, acting under the 
one constitutional responsibility he has 
as Presiding Officer of the Senate. He 
said there was no rule or precedent. He 
said this would establish a precedent. 
This is properly before the Senate. The 
Senator from Louisiana said it was not 
legally before us. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I said I 
know of no law that has been violated 
by this, but that it is an unusual proce- 
dure. Istand on that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Minnesota con- 
sider the possibility of amending his 
motion; or, if it has not yet been pro- 
posed, if he will propose that the pend- 
ing matter be referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services with no time 
limitation? I make that proposal on 
this basis. I have a great deal of con- 
fidence in the integrity of the commit- 
tees of the Senate. If a bill is referred 
to the appropriate committee, I would 
assume, without question, that that com- 
mittee would hold hearings and would 
either report the bill favorably or un- 
favorably. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator pro- 
posing that we do this without a vote, 
that this be by agreement, and that we 
bypass a vote? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
wishes a vote, that would be fine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been under 
consideration for 3 or 4 months. The 
Senate should vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say a roll- 
call vote on the proposal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That, is the effect 
of the motion now made, would be that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand the 
motion now made has a time limitation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we vote on the 
point of order, and that point of order is 
sustained, the resolution will go to the 
committee for an unlimited time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So it has the same 
effect. I would rather have it that way. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We could 
proceed that way. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a very brief statement in the form 
of a plea. 

We have debated this matter for a long 
time this afternoon. I think we recog- 
nize the differences in the points of view 
that have developed between the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I think the record is clear that the two 
chairmen were not able to reach an un- 
derstanding as to how this matter 
should be resolved. That left the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
in a position where he felt that, carrying 
out his duties as chairman of the com- 
mittee, he should offer this resolution. 
A large number of us agreed with him. 

I know that at this point in the debate, 
when there is a tendency on the part of 
Senators to reach fixed attitudes, there 
may not be a disposition to agree to what 
I think is a very reasonable solution of 
the problem. 

I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELtt] knows the high regard in 
which I hold him, and that his word will 
always be his bond so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

However, a practical situation has de- 
veloped which we must face up to. The 
reason why there has been this hesitancy 
on the part of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to this matter is that we felt, 
rightly or wrongly—but we felt that way, 
and I think we still do—that unless we 
can have some gentlemen’s understand- 
ing that the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the merits of this mat- 
ter. The merits go to the question of 
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fact as to whether or not, because the 

CIA involves itself to some degree in for- 

eign policy, members of the Foreign Re- 

lations Committee should sit in with the 

committee now composed of members of 

the Armed Services Committee and Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I think it is perfectly all right to send 
the resolution to the Armed Services 
Committee, but that will not remove cer- 
tain feelings and attitudes about it. 

Therefore, all I wish to say is that if 
the Senator from Georgia will simply say 
to the Senate that the matter will be 
heard before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, without any time limitation be- 
ing put on it—and I agree that we should 
not put a time limitation on it—and that 
the committee will bring back a report 
before this session closes, for it or against 
it, or without recommendation—we have 
followed all those three procedures by 
committees in the past—I remember the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] brought back a report from the 
Commerce Committee in the last couple 
of years with no recommendation—or if 
the Armed Services Committee comes 
back with a report against the resolu- 
tion, we would have the benefit of their 
judgment and why they are against it in 
their report. The same would be true if 
they were for it. 

However, I do not think the Senate 
would be dealing fairly with the Foreign 
Relations Committee if we were to refer 
this resolution to the Armed Services 
Committee today with no gentlemen's 
understanding that we will have a chance 
to vote on its merits before we adjourn. 

Perhaps there is no justification for 
the feeling, but the feeling exists, because 
attitudes have been expressed in opposi- 
tion to any members of the Foreign Rela- 
— Committee sitting on this commit- 


Paid: te ae abe not wilting to havea 
understanding that we shall be assured 
of a vote on the merits, what we will be 
doing, in effect, without justification, is 
discriminating against the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, without an opportunity 
to vote on the merits. 

I think that the Foreign Relations 
Committee, on the merits, is entitled to 
have three members on that committee. 
But we are not arguing the merits of 
that issue now. We are arguing only 
the question as to whether we ought to 
have an opportunity to vote on the mer- 
its before we adjourn. 

All that would be necessary, insofar as 
I am concerned, would be for the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to say that the Armed 
Services Committee, in due course of 
time, but before this session closes, will 
vote to send the resolution back, with 
its recommendation or without its rec- 
ommendation. But I think the Foreign 
Relations Committee is entitled to that 
consideration from the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a brief statement 
on this, because I do not like to be left 
in the position of appearing to be an un- 
reasonable man. I understand the 
wishes of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in respect to this subject. 

Back in 1953 or 1954, I offered to in- 
vite the two ranking members of the 
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Foreign Relations Committee into the 
sessions of the subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee—that was be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee 
started meeting with us—and extend to 
them the privilege of examination. The 
offer was not accepted. They wanted to 
have a special joint committee at that 
time. 

Since that time I have invited the dis- 
tinguished majority leader also. He has 
attended some of the hearings. 

When the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] came to see me about this 
matter this year and discussed it with 
me, I tried to be reasonable. I said, 
“Well, I will be glad to see what I can do 
about it, Senator FULBRIGHT, but, of 
course, if we invite members of your 
committee, you will have to adhere to 
the seniority rule, because we have fol- 
lowed it strictly in the Armed Services 
Committee and in the Appropriations 
Committee.” 

The Senator from Arkansas said that 
under the circumstances he could not 
agree to follow the seniority rule. 

For that reason that proposal fell 
through. 

I have not been unreasonable on this 
matter. I have gone out of my way to 
try to reconcile this matter and to recog- 
nize the desires of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to have representation on 
this subcommittee. 

I think I have gone the last mile. But 
I am not going to say, with a pistol 
pointed at my head, that I will do this or 
that, when I have already gone farther 
than the facts justify in some respects in 
yielding the legislative jurisdiction of my 
committee. That is the reason why I 
think we should vote on it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon I had a very interesting 
conversation with the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Haypen]. He, in very brief 
and forceful terms, stated that the initial 
purpose in giving jurisdiction to a com- 
mittee over the activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency was to confine it 
within the smallest circle of Members. 
He further stated that it was subse- 
quently decided that, inasmuch as the 
Appropriations Committee had to pro- 
vide the money, it was only reasonable 
that it ought to be included within that 
small circle. 

Today it is proposed by the Foreign 
Relations Committee that the circle of 
six be expanded to nine. That means an 
enlargement of the number of members 
through whom leaks can occur. 

The primary objective has always been 
to avoid leaks. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] and I have been discussing the mat- 
ter, and he agreed with what I shall now 
say. He is against, and I am against, the 
expansion of the number of members of 
that committee. He believes the mem- 
bership should be kept at six, and that 
number of six might include two mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
In that way there would be on that sub- 
committee two members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, two members of 
the Armed Services Committee, and two 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, with the membership to be ap- 
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pointed by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

If that is done, the Vice President, in 
the faithful performance of his duties, 
would avoid the pitfalls described by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
earlier this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is = sustaining or rejecting the point of 
order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to take a moment or two. I do 
not have much to say. I wish to clarify 
one point made by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] when he asked 
me about adhering strictly to seniority in 
the assignment of Members. 

There is another customary rule in the 
Senate that when a Senator sponsors a 
bill or resolution, or takes a special in- 
terest in it, we often vary seniority in his 
favor. In this case, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartxy] has been ac- 
tive in this matter and had sponsored the 
resolution out of which this particular 
move has developed. I mean the original 
one has been changed, but it developed 
from his initiative. I said to the Senator 
from Georgia that under the circum- 
stances I was not willing to agree to ex-_ 
clude him. I believe the Senator will 
confirm that. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Was not 
this before the resolution was prepared? 
I thought the Senator had come to me 
before the resolution was prepared and 
we were trying to come to some under- 
standing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This was shortly 
after the original resolution was sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Does the 
Senator mean the resolution to investi- 
gate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Of course, 
that is a horse of an entirely different 
color. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was the be- 
ginning of this whole interest in this 
session, ‘There have been some 200 reso- 
lutions in the past dealing with CIA, 
none of which has come to fruition, 
largely because of the great respect and 
influence of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] and the Senator from 
Arizona. At any rate, we have not come 
to any result. However, when this reso- 
lution was introduced, many objections 
were raised to an investigation, public or 
otherwise, of the CIA. I also realized 
that if it did not choose to be investi- 
gated, we had no effective way to inves- 
tigate it. We began to explore what the 
alternatives were. 

My objective, although perhaps not of 
the Senator from Minnesota—I do not 
know—but all along I had the idea— 
and I believe we discussed it informally 
with the Senator from Georgia—that it 
would be appropriate for the Foreign 
Relations Committee to participate. 
This need has become much more acute, 
in my view, because of the recent devel- 
opments in the last 2 or 3 years. 

During that time the operations of the 
CIA have been much in the news. Refer- 
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ence has been made to a best-selling book, 
published about a year ago, written by 
Ross and Wise, I believe, two journalists 
representing two of the most important 
newspapers in the country, and in a series 
of articles in the New York Times, and 
rumors and accounts of various kinds. 
* * + [Deletion.] We know these sad 
stories which I do not have the time to 
relate. But this has been published both 
in books and in articles. It was a succes- 
sion of this type of thing that led me to 
believe that if we were to understand 
and to have any real important influence 
in this field of foreign relations, we ought 
to know about the activities of the CIA. 
I have already related one, about the Bay 
of Pigs, from my personal experience, and 
that of many others here secondhand. 

That operation was essentially a CIA 
operation. I have heard in the commit- 
tee, in the old days, about other opera- 
tions. [Deletion.] 

The CIA is a much more important and 
much bigger agency today, and has more 
influence in the course of events in our 
foreign relations; and that is why I think 
the Foreign Relations Committee should 
be a participant in the CIA subcom- 
mittee. 

Much of the debate here seems to be 
under the false impression that we are 
trying to oust the existing committee. 
We are not doing any such thing. It is 
merely participation in their delibera- 
tions and access to knowledge which we 
hope will be mutually beneficial. 

That is about the sum and substance 
of it. I think it is a very reasonable 
resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not again undertake to re- 
ply to the arguments of the Senator from 
Arkansas, based on rumors, New York 
Times articles, and a book by two jour- 
nalists. 

I do, however, wish to absolve myself 
of any personal feeling insofar as serv- 
ice on the subcommittee by the Senator 
from Minnesota is concerned. I told the 
Senator that we had always strictly fol- 
lowed seniority rules, and it would be 
necessary to continue todoso. One rea- 
son was that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], who has been a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee for 
14 years, started talking to me about 
getting on the CIA committee shortly 
after he came on. 

I said, “I am sorry, Stuart, but we have 
followed seniority rules since the begin- 
ning, down to the letter.” 

The Senator from Missouri talked to 
me several times, before the time of the 
retirement of Senator Harry Byrd, Sr., 
when the Senator was appointed to the 
subcommittee, as a result of his senior- 
ity. 

For that reason, and because the Ap- 
propriations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees had strictly followed the senior- 
ity rules, I told the Senator from Arkan- 
sas that I thought Foreign Relations 
should do the same. He said he could 
not do so. 

Therefore, the suggestion collapsed. I 
have no apologies for that, there is noth- 
ing personal. I have the highest regard 
for the Senator from Minnesota, but I 
thought that inasmuch as the other two 
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subcommittees had followed the seniority 
rule strictly all the way through, that it 
was not asking too much of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which was entering 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Services 
Committee, should do the same thing. I 
still do not think it was an unreasonable 
request. I do not believe I have had an 
unreasonable position in this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. It seems to me that that 
is the very thing that could be acted on or 
covered by the report that would be 
brought back to the Senate. I have the 
feeling that during the hearings, such 
difficulties as that could be ironed out. 

But it does not seem to me that this 
has very much bearing. The real prob- 
lem which confronts us now is whether 
we can resolve this problem this after- 
noon and come out working together, as 
a united Senate team again, when all we 
need is some assurance that those of us 
who hold the point of view that those 
on the Foreign Relations Committee hold 
will get the chance to vote on the merits 
before we go home at the end of this 
session. What is so unreasonable about 
that? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I had not 
challenged the Senator from Oregon. I 
must say that I am delighted to hear 
him say that he hopes the Senate can 
work as a team. 

Mr. MORSE. I am proud of the way 
we work as a team when it comes to a 
matter involving the work of the Senate 
itself. But I think we have a procedural 
matter here that we ought to resolve as 
teammates, and not as opponents. We 
differ only on substantive matters. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Since the Senator 
from Georgia mentioned my name, all 
this has been difficult for me because of 
my great respect and admiration for the 
chairmen of both these committees, on 
both of which I serve. 

The facts are that after I had served 
on the Armed Services Committee 10 
years, I went to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and said, “I 
have been on this committee for 10 
years, and now would hope to be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Central In- 
telligence Agency.” 

The chairman said, “Well, let’s talk 
about it.” He said, “You can go over and 
get any information you want from the 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. I have arranged that for you 
before. But these are the reasons why 
I do not think this committee should be 
enlarged.” I listened to his reasons, and 
then said—and he will verify it—“I think 
you are right. I do not think the com- 
mittee should be enlarged.” 

What runs through my mind as we 
continue this discussion: On yesterday’s 
front page, there was an article about a 
retired Army colonel who is apparently 
in trouble, being accused of espionage. 
There were also two stories of Czechs 
who have been asked to leave the coun- 
try because, with a double agent, they 
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thought they were monitoring the office 
of the Under Secretary of State. 

Whether or not we like it, gentlemen, 
this is the world in which we live today; 
and we have no right, in my opinion, to 
send our sons and neighbors out to wage 
battle for this country in open war, and 
not do our best to protect them in the war 
in which we are relative neophytes, and 
the Communists are the masters and ex- 
perts, in the hidden war that goes along 
with intelligence and counterintelligence. 

It was for those reasons, after it was 
explained to me why the committee 
should be held small, that I agreed with 
the chairman. It is for that reason that, 
although I have the greatest respect for 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
above all for its chairman, in this par- 
ticular case I disagree. Having been on 
both sides of it, with some experience in 
the Pentagon, I bring up just one more 
point for the Senate’s consideration: 
There have been some figures used about 
money. I shall not use them again, even 
in this secret session. 

But it is a fact that a small percentage 
of the money that goes into intelligence 
goes to the Central Intelligence Agency 
and a relatively large percentage of 
that money goes into the Pentagon. I 
would be the first to agree, not only be- 
cause the KBG is dominant in the civil- 
ian intelligence activities of Russia, 
more authority than GRU, the military 
intelligence, but also because it is the 
right way to run our Government, that 
we should have an intelligence agency 
independent of the military. Inteli- 
gence recommendations to highest au- 
thority should not be decided only by 
generals and admirals. But if, for what- 
ever reason, these consistent attacks 
against the CIA continue, some of which 
have been referred to on the floor today, 
what it will do is denigrate the Central 
Intelligence Agency to the point where 
it will all go back in the Pentagon and 
the people who decide what is to be 
recommended—intelligencewise—to the 
President of the United States, will be 
military men. Although I have the 
greatest respect for the military acade- 
mies and their graduates, I cannot think 
of anything worse, from the standpoint 
of the future of my children and their 
children, than to have only the military 
advise the President as to whether, say, 
we should or should not declare war, 
based on their presentation alone of in- 
telligence information. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not believe there is any marrow left in 
this bone. I suggest we vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I was 
absent from the floor the last 5 minutes 
or so. I understand that my name was 
mentioned in connection with possible 
appointment to the committee. 

I want the record to show that I never 
asked that I be put on the committee. I 
would be glad to have the question of the 
possibility of my being put on the com- 
mittee settled by a test vote. But I would 
rather not have the vote on the point of 
order. 
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The question of seniority as a require- 
ment for appointment as a member of 
the committee is one which causes me 
some concern, There is nothing in the 
rules which says that when you move 
down subcommittees below chairman you 
take the senior top members. But I have 
no objection at all to having the practice 
followed by the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees in appointing 
their senior members followed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, if its 
members are to be included on this com- 
mittee. But I have never made it a 
condition that I be included on the com- 
mittee. 

There is something to be said for 
seniority. Chesterton explained the case 
best when he said that no rational case 
could be made for the practice of 
having the eldest son of the king suc- 
ceed his father, but that it saved a lot of 
trouble. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not hear what the Senator 
said. If he had heard what I said, I do 
not think he would have taken any of- 
fense whatsoever, nor would any other 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did not take of- 
fense. 

Mr. President, if we are ready to vote, 
I should like to move the question, but 
if other Senators wish to speak, I shall 
wait. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. First, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hope it is an ap- 
propriate inquiry to make at this time. 
Perhaps it has been anticipated by the 
majority leader. I wondered whether 
the vote was to be taken in secrecy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; in public. 
That is one of the things I was going to 
mention. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long, but since I 
have, along with the Senator from Mis- 
souri and one or two other Senators, the 
unenviable position of being on two of 
the committees involved in this contro- 
versy, I would like to point out just two 
things. 


It seems to me we are all over em- 
phasizing the fact that the vote we are 
about to take is an alternative vote. 
Both the Senator from Louisiana and our 
respective majority leader suggested a 
possible compromise, to the effect that 
this legislation should be referred to the 
Armed Services Committee without a 
date certain or any mandate on report- 
ing it. 

I submit that by sustaining the point 
of order, Mr. President, we effectuate 
exactly that. We will bring about pre- 
cisely the condition that the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Montana propose we do by a vote. In 
fact, our vote is, in effect, a vote to send 
this to the Armed Services Committee 
without any instructions whatsoever, de- 
pending upon their good judgment and 
depending upon their own responsibility 
to make a report. 

The only other point I wish to make is 
this: So many Senators talk as if this 
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were a final approach to this problem. 
Let us suppose that all the bad suspicions 
that have been ventilated this afternoon 
are true, and that sending this, by sus- 
taining the point of order, to the Armed 
Services Committee means that it is 
buried there. I do not think it would 
be, but let us assume that. May I point 
out that the Senate is not without a 
great family of legislative tools by which 
we can reactivate this discussion. There 
is no way, by sustaining the point of 
order, that we bury this issue in the 
Armed Services Committee, in limbo and 
in perpetuity. If a majority of the Sen- 
ate decide they want to bring it back for 
decision and for amendment to protect 
seniority rights if we so desire, we can do 
it through a series of approaches. We 
can do it by an amendment to an appro- 
priations bill dealing with the appropria- 
tions for the CIA, because we can put it 
on as a restrictive rider. That has been 
done before. We can do it by an amend- 
ment to some other piece of legislation. 
The Senate can force its will, and I think 
that the proper thing to do, under these 
circumstances, is to sustain the point of 
order, see what happens for a given 
period of time in the Armed Services 
Committee, and then, if a majority of the 
Senate is dissatisfied with what they 
have done, reactivate it by any one of a 
whole series of legislative tools we have 
available. We are not deciding the is- 
sue forever and a day as of now. 

Mr. PASTORE. But does not the 
Senator feel that since we have been 
behind closed doors now for about 3 or 4 
hours, the eyes of the country are upon 
us? 

Mr.MUNDT. And they are not seeing 
anything. 

Mr. PASTORE. They are not seeing 
anything, but they are wondering what 
is transpiring here. Would it not be 
more comforting and reassuring to the 
people of the United States of America, 
when we go out of here, if they learn 
that as gentlemen we agreed to do some- 
thing, not that we had to split our lines 
and be recorded as being pro or con on 
the proposition. 

As the Senator has pointed out, this is 
not a final vote. It will decide nothing. 
This is merely a vote on jurisdiction; 
and many of us feel—I, for one—that 
possibly there ought to be some partici- 
pation on the part of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on some sort of com- 
mittee, whether a standing committee, 
a select committee, or some group of the 
Senate. 

I am one of those who feel that the 
Armed Services Committee has primary 
jurisdiction, and they should be given 
an opportunity to look at this. If we 
can do it by agreement, I think it would 
look a lot better. 

Mr. MUNDT. That would suit me 
perfectly. 

Mr. PASTORE. And it would look as 
if, after all, we sat here as reasonable 
people and decided that on an amicable 
basis. If we did that, the country would 
be refreshed, and reassured. 

Mr. MUNDT. If that could be done. 

Mr. PASTORE. But this insistence 
that “I will prove that I am right and 
you are wrong” is not going to decide 
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anything, because this is going to brew 
and brew until one day we decide wheth- 
er it is right or wrong to have members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
participate. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would make me very 
happy if we could do it by an amicable 
process. I simply wish to point out, that 
however we do it, we arrive at the same 
legislative home, with the same results 
and the same opportunities to reactivate 
it at any time a majority of the Senate 
desires. 

Several Senators. Vote. Vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am quite certain in my own mind, at 
least, that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia and his committee will not 
be too unreasonable in seeking a solution 
to the question which is before us at the 
moment. 

But, having said that, I now ask unan- 
imous consent that there be a sani- 
tized version of these proceedings pre- 
pared, that it be under the authority 
of the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority members of the Armed Services 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; that they will take out anything 
which might be detrimental, and that 
the record be made public and that any 
Senator who participated shall have the 
right to correct his own remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inouye in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now go out of 
closed session and return to regular leg- 
islative session, for the vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 4 
o’clock and 5 minutes p.m., the Senate 
returned to open legislative session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Chair state the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the point of order of the 
Senator from Georgia, that under rule 
XXV the original resolution reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
consists of subject matter predominately 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Armed Services and therefore is im- 
properly before the Senate and must be 
referred to that committee before it can 
properly be placed on the Senate Calen- 
dar. 


The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

may I just bring this to the attention of 

the Senate. Immediately following this 

vote, there will be a vote on the Interna- 
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tional Wheat Agreement Treaty, which 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and which 
I understand is up against a time limita- 
tion tomorrow. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The vote “yea” sus- 
tains the point of order; the vote “nay” 
is to overrule the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. When is it the inten- 
tion of the majority leader that the Sen- 
ate again take up the agricultural appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tomorrow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At what hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Twelve o’clock to- 
morrow, Mr. President. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow; and, furthermore, I ask 
unanimous consent that after a 15- 
minute morning hour the unfinished 
business; the agriculture appropriation 
bill, be laid before the Senate and debate 
begun. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
has heard the question. The yeas and 
nays have been orderd, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] are absent on official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Geel, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. GRUENING] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent because of illness, and if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 28, as follows: 


No. 137 Leg.] 
YEAS—61 
Allott Hayden Neuberger 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bayh Hill Pearson 
Bennett Holland Prouty 
Bible Hruska Randolph 
Brewster Tnouye Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Russell, S. C. 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Russell, 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Long, Mo. Smith 
Curtis Long, La Stennis 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Dominick McClellan T: e 
Douglas McIntyre ‘Thurmond 
Eastland Miller Tower 
Ellender Montoya Tydings 
Ervin rton Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Mundt 
Harris Murphy 
NAYS—28 
Aiken Hartke Moss 
Boggs Javits Muskie 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Pell 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Church McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fong McGovern Wiliams, Del. 
Fulbright Metcalf Yarborough 
Gore Mondale Young, Ohio 
Griffin Monroney 
Hart Morse 
NOT VOTING—1i1 
Anderson Gruening Scott 
Bass Mansfield Smathers 
Clark McGee Sparkman 
Dodd Nelson 


So the point of order of the Senator 
ee. Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] was sus- 
ined. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business, for the purpose 
of considering Executive F—89th Con- 
gress, 2d session—a protocol for the fur- 
ther extension of the International 
Wheat Agreement, 1962. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


PROTOCOL FOR THE FURTHER EX- 
TENSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT AGREEMENT, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate Executive F, 89th 
Congress, 2d session. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider Executive F, 89th Congress, 
2d session, the protocol for the further 
extension of the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1962, which was read the 
second time. 

EXECUTIVE F—Protoco, FOR THE FURTHER 
EXTENSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT, 1962 = 
The Governments signatory to this Pro- 

tocol, 

Considering that the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1962 which was extended by 
Protocol in 1965, expires on 31 July 1966, and 

Desiring to extend the Agreement, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
International Wheat Council under para- 
graph (2) of Article 36 of the Agreement, for 
a further period, 


Have agreed as follows: 
ARTICLE 1 
Extension of the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1962 


The International Wheat Agreement, 1962 
as extended by the 1965 Protocol (hereinafter 
called “the Agreement”) shall continue in 
force between the parties to this Protocol 
until 31 July 1967. 


ARTICLE 2 


Signature, acceptance, approval and 
accession 

(1) This Protocol shall be open for signa- 
ture in Washington from 4 April 1966 until 
and including 29 April 1966 by the Govern- 
ment parties to the Agreement, or which are 
provisionally regarded as parties to the 
Agreement, on 4 April 1966. 

(2) This Protocol shall be subject to ac- 
ceptance or approval by the signatory Gov- 
ernments in accordance with their constitu- 
tional procedures. Instruments of accept- 
ance or approval shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America 
not later than 15 July 1966. 

(3) This Protocol shall be open for acces- 
sion: 

(a) until 15 July 1966 by the Government 
of any country listed in Annex B or C to the 

t as of that date, in accordance 
with the conditions specified in the Agree- 
ment or prescribed by the Council before its 
accession to the Agreement, or 

(b) as provided in paragraph (4) of Ar- 
ticle 35 of the Agreement. 

(4) Accession shall be effected by the de- 
posit of an instrument of accession with the 
Government of the United States of America. 

(5) Any Government which has not ac- 
cepted, approved or acceded to this Protocol 
by 15 July 1966 in accordance with para- 
graph (2) or (3)(a) of this Article may be 
granted by the Council an extension of 
time for depositing its instrument of accept- 
ance, approval or accession. 


ARTICLE 3 


Entry into force 

(1) This Protocol shall enter into force 
among those Governments which have de- 
posited instruments of acceptance, approval 
or accession in accordance with Article 2 of 
this Protocol by 15 July 1966, as follows: 

(a) on 16 July 1966, with respect to Part I 
and Parts III to VII of the Agreement, and 

(b) on 1 August 1966, with respect to Part 
It of the Agreement, Provided, that such 
Governments and the Governments which 
have deposited notifications in accordance 
with paragraph (3) of this Article by 15 July 
1966 are Governments which held not less 
than two-thirds of the votes of exporting 
countries and not less than two-thirds of 
the votes of importing countries under the 
Agreement on that date, or would have held 
such votes if they had been parties to the 
Agreement on that date. 

(2) This Protocol shall enter into force for 
any Government which deposits an instru- 
ment of acceptance, approval or accession 
after 15 July 1966 on the date of such de- 
posit except that the Protocol shall not en- 
ter into force with respect to Part II of the 
Agreement earlier than 1 August 1966. 

(3) For the purposes of entry into force 
of this Protocol in accordance with paragraph 
(1) of this Article, any signatory Government 
or any Government entitled to accede in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3) (a) of Article 2 
of this Protocol or any Government whose 
application for accession has been approved 
by the Council on conditions established un- 
der paragraph (3)(b) of Article 2 of this 
Protocol may deposit a notification with the 
Government of the United States of America 
not later than 15 July 1966 containing an 
undertaking to seek acceptance, approval or 
accession to this Protocol as rapidly as pos- 
sible in accordance with its constitutional 
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procedures. It is understood that a Govern- 
ment which gives such a notification will 
provisionally apply the Protocol and be pro- 
visionally regarded as a party thereto for a 
period to be determined by the Council. 

(4) If by 15 July 1966 the conditions laid 
down in the preceding paragraphs of this 
Article for entry into force of this Protocol 
are not fulfilled, the Governments of those 
countries which by that date have accepted, 
approved or acceded in accordance with Arti- 
cle 2 of this Protocol may decide by mutual 
consent that it shall enter into force among 
them or they may take whatever other action 
they consider the situation requires, 


ARTICLE 4 
Final provisions 


(1) For the purposes of the operation of 
the Agreement and this Protocol, any refer- 
ence to countries the respective Governments 
of which have acceded to the Agreement on 
conditions prescribed by the Council in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (4) of Article 35 of 
the Agreement shall include a country which 
has acceded to this Protocol in accordance 
with paragraph (3)(b) of Article 2 of this 
Protocol. 

(2) The Government of the United States 
of America shall promptly inform each Gov- 
ernment which is a party or is provisionally 
regarded as a party to this Protocol, or which 
on 4 April 1966 is a party or is provisionally 
regarded as a party to the Agreement, of each 
signature, acceptance or approval of, or acces- 
sion to this Protocol, of each notification 
made in accordance with paragraph (3) of 
Article 3 of this Protocol, and of the date of 
entry into force of this Protocol. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly 
authorized thereto by their respective Gov- 
ernments, have signed this Protocol on the 
dates appearing opposite their signatures. 

The texts of this Protocol in the English, 
French, Russian and Spanish languages shall 
be equally authentic. The originals shall be 
deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall transmit certi- 
fied copies thereof to each signatory and 

Government. 

Done at Washington this fourth day of 
April nineteen hundred and sixty-six. 

For Argentina: 

For Australia: 

For Austria: 

For Belgium and Luxembourg: 

For Brazil: 

For Canada: 

For Costa Rica: 

For Cuba: 

For the Dominican Republic: 

For Ecuador: 


For Greece: 


For Japan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Liberia: 

For Libya: 

For Mexico: 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
For New Zealand; 

For Nigeria: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Peru: 


For the Republic of the Philippines: 
For Portugal: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Sierra Leone: 

For the Republic of South Africa: 
For Southern Rhodesia: 
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For Spain: 
For Sweden: 
For Switzerland: 
F. SCHNYDER, 
April 4, 1966. 
For Tunisia: 


For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

For the United States of America: 

ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
April 4, 1966. 

For the Vatican City State: 

For Venezuela: 

For Western Samoa: 

PROPOSED COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE OPERA- 
TION—RESOLUTION 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although I know we are in executive 
session, I should like to ask the Chair as 
to the disposition of the resolution just 
voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is automatically referred, under the 
point of order, to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the Chair. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, this 
protocol, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, 1962, was reported unanimously 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
is merely a 1-year extension of the wheat 
agreement which just came in force in 
1949 and has since been revised and ex- 
tended. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] who is an authority on this agree- 
ment, is a member of the committee. 
There is no controversy about it. I do 
not believe there is any point in delaying 
the Senate with any further explanation 
of the protocol. The report has been 
filed. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I wish 
to state that I do not feel that the ex- 
tension of this agreement is in the inter- 
ests of the U.S. wheat grower; but, in 
view of the actions now being taken in 
Geneva and the Kennedy round, I feel 
that it should be extended for another 
year. 

For that reason, I supported it in com- 
mittee, and I support it now on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter written by 
John A. Schnittker, Acting Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture to Mr. 
J. M. Stuurman, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, in London, Eng- 
land, on February 11, 1966. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1966. 
Mr. J. M. STUURMAN, 
Chairman, 
International Wheat Council, 
Haymarket House, Haymarket, 
London S.W. 1, England 
Attention: Mr. R. E. Moore, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

DEAR MR. STUURMAN: This is to inform you 
that the United States of America will not 
request further consideration by the In- 
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ternational Wheat Council of the recom- 
mendation to extend the International 
Wheat Agreement until July 31, 1967. 

Acceptance of the recommendation to pro- 
long the current Agreement for one more 
year does not mean, however, that the United 
States is satisfied with the IWA as it pres- 
ently functions. The present Agreement 
concerns itself essentially with wheat pric- 
ing. 

The United States is actively striving to 
achieve a meaningful and effective interna- 
tional arrangement for grains, including 
wheat. The principal objectives of this ar- 
rangement should be: 

(a) To provide for acceptable conditions 
of access in major world markets in fur- 
therance of a significant development and 
expansion of world trade in cereals. 

(b) To establish an equitable arrangement 
whereby importers and exporters would share 
the responsibilities of adjusting world 
cereals supplies to demand, including food 
aid. 

The United States would insist that any 
international grains agreement must con- 
tain provisions to accomplish these objec- 
tives. Without such provisions the agree- 
ment would not serve the long-term inter- 
ests of either exporters or importers, in- 
cluding the developing nations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. SCHNITTKER, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that certain ex- 
cerpts from the report pertinent to this 
legislation now before the Senate be 
printed in the RECORD. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the protocol for the 
further extension of the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1962, open for signature in 
Washington from April 4 until and includ- 
ing April 29, 1966 (Ex. F. 89th Cong., 2d 
sess.), having considered the same, reports 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommends that the Senate gives its advice 
and consent to ratification. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the protocol is to extend 
the International Wheat Agreement for one 
year beyond July 31, 1966, and thereby pre- 
serve the status quo pending negotiations 
for a new and broader agreement as well 
as a grains arrangement with the European 
Common Market. The protocol makes no 
other change in the agreement. 


BACKGROUND AND COMMITTEE ACTION 


The International Wheat Agreement first 
came into force in 1949. It was revised and 
extended in 1953, 1956, 1959, 1962, and 
1965. 

The agreement establishes a basic price 
range of 81.62½ to 62.02 ½ for No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern wheat in bulk in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur. Importing countries 
agreed to buy specified quantities of wheat 
at not less than the minimum price, and 
exporting countries agree to sell specified 
quantities at not more than the maximum 
price. 

The agreement has generally worked well, 
but has become outdated. The provisions 
of a new agreement, however, must obvi- 
ously be related to the outcome of the 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations and to 
the agricultural policies of the European 
Common Market. 

The pending protocol to extend the agree- 
ment for one year was sent to the Senate 
by the President May 23. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee held a public hearing on 
the matter June 12 and subsequently in 
executive session ordered the protocol fa- 
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vorably reported to the Senate. The tran- 
script of this hearing, at which Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture John A. Schnittker 
appeared on behalf of the administration, 
is appended to this 

The committee urges ‘the Senate to act 
promptly, because the U.S. instrument of 
ratification of the protocol must be de- 
posited no later than June 15 if it is to be 
effective. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection, the Executive F, 89th Con- 
gress, 2d session, will be considered as 
having passed through its various parlia- 
mentary stages up to and including the 
presentation of the respective resolutions 
of ratification. 

The resolution of ratification of Execu- 
tive F, 89th Congress, 2d session, the 
protocol for the further extension of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1962, 
will now be read. 

The resolution of ratification to Execu- 
tive F was read by Hon. Emery L. Frazier, 
Secretary of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
Protocol for the Further Extension of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1962, open 
for signature in Washington from April 4 
until and including April 29, 1966 (Ex. F, 
Eighty-ninth Congress, second session.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the resolution of ratification? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smatuers], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Tatmapce] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits] and the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted: yeas 89, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No, 138 Exec.] 
YEAS—89 
Aiken Hart Moss 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden Murphy 
Bayh Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bennett Nelson 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Boggs Hruska Pastore 
Brewster Inouye Pearson 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Robertson 
Church Lausche Russell, S. C. 
Cooper Long, Mo Russell, Ga. 
Cotton Long, La. Sal 
Curtis Magnuson Simpson 
Dirksen Mansfield Smith 
Dominick McCarthy Stennis 
Douglas McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGovern Thurmond 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 
Ervin Metcalf dings 
Fannin Miller Wiliams, N.J. 
Fong Mondale Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Morse Young, Ohio 
Harris Morton 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—11 
Anderson Gruening Smathers 
Bass Javits Sparkman 
Clark McGee Talmadge 
Dodd Scott 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Two-thirds of the 


Senators present having voted in the af- 
firmative, the resolution of ratification is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this resolution of ratifica- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8337) to amend 
the District of Columbia Practical 
Nurses’ Licensing Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15860) to 
establish the District of Columbia Bail 
Agency, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 
The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
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olution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H.R. 9599. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept a donation by 
the State of Indiana of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial for establishment as the 
George Rogers Clark National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, 
to provide for reimbursement of certain moy- 
ing expenses of employees, and to authorize 
payment of expenses for storage of house- 
hold goods and personal effects of employees 
assigned to isolated duty stations within the 
continental United States; 

H.R. 14888. An act to amend the Act of 
February 28, 1947, as amended, to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
in screw-worm eradication in Mexico; and 

H.J. Res. 1178. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the District of Columbia to promulgate 
special regulations for the period of the 93d 
annual session of the Imperial Council, An- 
cient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America, to be 
held in Washington, District of Columbia, 
in July 1967, to authorize the granting of 
certain permits to Imperial Shrine Conven- 
tion, 1967, Incorporated, on the occasions of 
such sessions, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING - 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the majority 
leader? 

We are waiting for a report from the 
minority side, but the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kuchl! is here. I seek 
unanimous consent for a meeting of the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to- 
morrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. I assure 
the Senator that the Republicans on the 
subcommittee thought that we ought to 
meet to get it out of the way. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wonder if my able 
friend will withhold making that re- 
quest? I shall see if it is possible for the 
minority to agree to the request. 

Mr. KUCHEL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so urdered. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record as a part of 
my remarks a most informative article 
appearing in the July 18 issue of US. 
News & World Report entitled What's 
CIA?“ 

This interview with Adm. William F. 
Raborn, retiring head of CIA, is most 
informative, especially as to the scope of 
CIA's operations and how it is directed, 
supervised, and controlled by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, various agen- 
cies of the executive department of the 
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Government, as well as the Congress of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, June 
18, 1966] 
Wuat's “CIA”?—InTErRview WITH ADM. WIL- 
LIAM F. RABORN, RETIRING HEAD OF AMER- 
ICA’S Most SECRET AGENCY 


(Nore.—Once more, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency—CIA—finds itself a center of 
controversy. 

(Congress is studying a proposal to 
broaden its control and surveillance of the 
wide-ranging intelligence organizations. 

(Now questions are raised. Just what is 
CIA? What does it really do—and not do? 
Does anybody know all its secrets, control 
its activities? 

(In this exclusive interview, the man who 
headed Central Intelligence this past year 
takes readers of “U.S. News & World Report” 
behind the scenes of CIA, describes its work- 
ings in detail.) 

Question. Admiral Raborn, what is the 
specific charter of the Central Intelligence 
Agency within the intelligence community? 

Answer. The National Security Act assigned 
five functions to the Agency: 

To advise the National Security Council— 
and of course the President—on intelligence 
matters relating to national security; 

To co-ordinate all foreign-intelligence ac- 
tivities of our Government; 

To produce and disseminate finished na- 
tional intelligence within the Government; 

To undertake what we call “services of 
common concern’’—that is, functions which 
serve all the components of the intelligence 
community and can best be undertaken cen- 
trally; 

And finally, to perform such other services 
as the National Security Council may direct. 

That is as specific as the Congress wanted 
to be. That fifth assignment is the Agency's 
charter for clandestine activities, and you 
will notice it puts CIA directly under the 


control of the President’s National Security 


Council. 

Question. The emphasis appears to be on 
information gathering. Wouldn't it be more 
palatable and just as accurate to call it the 
“Central Information Agency“? 

Answer. Our principal responsibility is to 
gather, specifically, that information which 
relates directly to national-security problems 
and objectives. The United States Informa- 
tion Agency deals with information in the 
broader sense of the term, and distributes it 
outside the Government. It is useful both 
to their operations and to ours to preserve 
this distinction. 

There is a further point in our professional 
terminology: Intelligence,“ as we use the 
term, refers to information which has been 
carefully evaluated as to its accuracy and 
significance. The difference between in- 
formation” and “intelligence” is the impor- 
tant process of evaluating the accuracy and 


assessing the significance in terms of na- 
tional security. 
Question. You just referred to “finished 


national intelligence.” 
terminology? 


Answer. When a raw report has been 
checked for accuracy, and analyzed and in- 
tegrated with all other available information 
on the same subject by competent experts 
in that particular field, we call it “finished 
intelligence.” When, in addition, it repre- 
sents the conclusions of the entire intelli- 
gence community, then it is national in- 
telligence.“ In short, we find that we need 
a terminology which can be more precise 
and more limiting than the broad concept 
of “information.” 

Question. People seem to have the im- 
pression that the CIA is a big spying orga- 


What is that in your 
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nization—that it is staffed almost entirely by 
spies. Is there anything to that impres- 
sion? 

Answer. This, of course, is the popular 
view of any intelligence organization, but 
it is highly distorted. Our job is to keep 
the top. officials of the U.S. Government in- 
formed of what is happening around the 
world that may affect the national security 
of the United States. 

Of course, much of the world's area and 
population is under a closed society, run by 
governments that seek to conceal their ac- 
tivities and their objectives. They may be 
hostile to us, and some classical espionage 
is required to give timely warning of when 
and how these activities and objectives might 
threaten us. But, to maintain proper per- 
spective, let me point out that a great deal 
of the raw information is public, or available 
with a certain amount of digging. 

The principal role of an intelligence or- 
ganization is to take what is overt and what 
is secret and bring expert knowledge, back- 
ground information, and scholarly analysis 
to bear in a way which has nothing in com- 
mon with the heroes of modern spy fiction. 

Question. Could you give us the propor- 
tions between the analysts at home and the 
men in the field overseas who are collecting 
this information? 

Answer. We don't publish these figures, or 
even rough proportions, because the informa- 
tion would be of great use to the opposition, 
but I can tell you this much: The man who 
joins CIA has far less chance, in the course of 
his career, of identifying with James Bond or 
“The Spy Who Came in From the Cold" than 
he does of serving as an academic researcher, 
economist, scientist, statistician, adminis- 
trator, accountant, or supply officer. 

Question. Another idea is that the CIA is 
stirring up insurrections, or starting and 
maybe running little wars— 

Answer. This again is a misconception. 
Our major business is national intelligence, 
and so-called covert operations are a rela- 
tively minor part of our over-all activities. 
The Government, after all, is organized on a 
pretty logical basis: The Department of State 
is in charge of foreign policy and foreign 
relations; running wars would be the busi- 
ness of the Defense Department; CIA has 
enough to do getting, coordinating, and dis- 
seminating intelligence without running any 
wars. 

Question. The National Security Act of 
1947 envisages a field of clandestine activi- 
ties, however, where the CIA will play a role 
which cannot be undertaken by State, or 
Defense, or other overt agencies of the United 
States Government. Do you have a free hand 
there? 

Answer. Absolutely not. Any such activi- 
ties are by direction of the National Se- 
curity Council. To be precise, they must 
have the prior approval—in detail—of a com- 
mittee of the NSC on which top-ranking rep- 
resentatives of the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of Defense meet 
with the Director of Central Intelligence for 
this purpose. These gentlemen see to it not 
only that every activity of the CIA is com- 
pletely in consonance with the established 
policies and objectives of the United States, 
but that it is also advantageous to the United 
States. 

Question. With that approval, are you free 
to operate as you wish in the field? Would 
the U.S. ambassador in the country con- 
cerned know about your activities there? 

Answer. Like other U.S. officials abroad, 
CIA's overseas personnel are subordinate to 
the U.S. ambassadors. We are certainly not 
in competition with other U.S. representation 
abroad—we complement and supplement the 
“country team” approach of the embassy to 
Official U.S. activities. We operate with the 


foreknowledge and approval of the ambassa- 
dor. - 
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Question. But some of our ambassadors 
have denied any prior knowledge of activities 
which are known to be, or at least suspected 
of being, CIA operations— 

Answer. Conceivably there might be an in- 
stance where the Department of State in 
Washington would have reasons for not in- 
forming the ambassador. Normal policy is 
to have him informed. 

Question. Does the ambassador receive 
your intelligence in the field, or does he have 
to get it from Washington? 

Answer. It is made available in the field 
to the ambassador and designated members 
of his staff. If the ambassador wishes, he 
also gets the ultimate finished evaluation 
from headquarters, along with intelligence 
on other countries which may be of interest 
to him. The Department of State may also 
send to its embassies and legations the 
finished intelligence reports prepared by CIA. 

Question. You and your predecessors have 
stated, as have the President and Secretary 
Rusk, that CIA does not make policy, but the 
accusation persists. Could this be because 
your information contributes to policy 
decisions? 

Answer. To maintain that record, let me 
say again flatly that CIA does not make 
policy, and does not operate outside or con- 
trary to established policy. Now, certainly 
nobody would expect the top officials of a 
government to make their decisions without 
considering all available information. It is 
the mission of CIA to provide the most accu- 
rate, the most comprehensive, and the most 
objective information available about mat- 
ters which interest our Government, together 
with whatever we can learn or project about 
possible impending developments. In spe- 
cific answer to your question, put the em- 
phasis on “objective” information. 

Question. But this information does play 
a part in the decisions of Government— 

Answer. The top officials of the Adminis- 
tration, and for that matter, the legislators, 
obviously find it useful, because there is a 
constant increase in the demand for our 
current intelligence and our projective esti- 
mates. Let me point out that there is one 
unique contribution the CIA makes to Gov- 
ernment officials facing a choice between 
alternative possible courses of action. Pre- 
cisely because the CIA does not commit it- 
self to any one choice among the alternatives, 
our intelligence input is free from partisan- 
ship or advocacy, and recognized by the 
recipients as objective. 

Question. Isn't it true that much of the 
information you gather isn’t really secret at 
all, but would be available to anybody in the 
right spot at the right time? 

Answer. Yes. In fact, a considerable part 
of the information used by the Agency in 
preparing its finished intelligence reports is 
derived from the foreign press and radio, 
from technical journals of foreign countries, 
and from official publications of these coun- 
tries. We don't disregard information sim- 
ply because it is not secret. Finished in- 
telligence, however, consists of the expert 
correlation and interpretation of all the in- 
formation we can obtain, by both overt and 
clandestine means. 


CIA'S BROAD INTERESTS 


Question. Do you gather information about 
domestic events in foreign countries, as well 
as the operations of foreign governments? 

Answer. Our interests and responsibilities 
may vary from country to country, but they 
are pretty comprehensive. It is obviously 
impossible to confine yourself to a nation’s 
foreign affairs if you are responsible, for in- 
stance, for assessing the stability of the 
regime, the health of the economy, or the 
prospects for subversion in the boondocks. 

Question. Do you collect information of a 
business nature? 

Answer. We collect economic information 
which may be useful to the security interests 
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of the U.S. Government—and we collect it 
exclusively for that purpose. 

Question. Do you have to cover every cor- 
ner of the whole world? 

Answer. Of course we have priorities, but 
our intelligence requirements are worldwide. 
Our top Administration officials need factual 
and unbiased intelligence on a timely basis 
as one of the many elements which go into 
the decisions they have to make. At a mini- 
mum, we have to have certain basic informa- 
tion on hand about virtually every country 
in the world. Country X—you name it— 
might appear remote and totally unrelated 
to our national security, but it is nevertheless 
impossible to state with certainty that de- 
tailed information about country X will not 
become necessary to our Government on a 
crash basis some day. 

Question. How detailed? 

Answer. The basic information on foreign 
countries which is compiled in what we call 
the National Intelligence Surveys already 
adds up to more than 10 times the size of 
“The Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Much of 
this information, of course, is hardly secret. 
It has to cover such prosaic matters as eco- 
nomic statistics, legal codes, sociological con- 
ditions and transport facilities, but it comes 
in handy when our customers start playing 
“20 Questions.” 

Question. At what point do you feel that 
this type of information—the basic data, the 
information which is open to the public— 
should be reported back on a running basis 
to our Government—as fast as you get it? 

Answer. This goes back to the distinction 
between information and intelligence—and 
the needs of our Government. If eve 
is quiet, there may be an occasional situa- 
tion report based largely on open informa- 
tion, If the situation has a direct relation to 
U.S. national-security interests, particularly 
in a crisis, we will be trying to get as close 
to “real time” reporting as modern com- 
munications permit. 

Question. Is the information which you 
collect interpreted by somebody on the scene, 
or does it reach you in raw form so that 
you can sort out the facts from the opin- 
ions? 

Answer. We require the original report, or 
the original statement of the primary source, 
whenever we can get it. When this “raw 
material” reaches us, it may be accompanied 
by the opinions and interpretations of in- 
termediaries through whom the information 
has passed, and by the informed comment 
and preliminary evaluation of our own col- 
lectors in the field, but these additions are 
clearly labeled as such 

Question. How do you co-operate in the 
field with the other elements of your intelli- 
gence community? Aren't CIA and State 
and the military-intelligence people all look- 
ing for much the same information? 

Answer. Our finished national intelligence 
derives from the work of all of the elements 
of the intelligence community. Foreign 
Service officers provide the Department of 
State with political intelligence, commercial 
attachés are responsible for economic in- 
formation, the military attachés send mili- 
tary intelligence to their respective services, 
and, for that matter, there are agricultural 
attachés and labor attachés. All of them 
provide departmental intelligence for the 
specific needs of specific departments. All 
of these reports are also available to CIA. 

The Agency has been added to supplement 
and expand the collection and fill any gaps. 
It has a broader charter for all types of in- 
telligence necessary in the national interest, 
and—as I mentioned at the outset—the 
added statutory responsibility to “correlate 
and evaluate intelligence relating to the na- 
tional security, and provide for .. appro- 
priate dissemination.” 

For example, a piece of political intelli- 
gence from one country and the Army at- 
taché’s report from another country may add 
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up to a conclusion of major significance to 
the National Security Council, or specifically 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. It is 
CIA's responsibility to see to it that the two 
halves do get added up in Washington to 
make the whole, and furthermore that the 
finished evaluation reaches the department 
which needs it. 
CONTROLS ON INTELLIGENCE 

Question. But how do you avoid duplica- 
tion of effort in the fleld? 

Answer. The United States Intelligence 
Board, which represents the entire intelli- 
gence community, establishes guidelines and 
priorities for the intelligence-collection ef- 
fort. This machinery can control unneces- 
sary duplication, but when you are after the 
closely guarded information that affects our 
national interest, duplication of effort is 
often desirable rather than unnecessary. 

Question. Are the State and military-in- 
telligence people operating under handicaps, 
in comparison to CIA, in obtaining 
information? 

Answer. You have to take into considera- 
tion, firstly, that the collection of intelli- 
gence is not the primary responsibility of the 
Department of State and the Department of 
Defense, and, secondly, that the representa- 
tives they send abroad must operate in the 
open as recognized officials of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. In effect, CIA often is in better 
postion to obtain necessary intelligence be- 
cause CIA is specifically organized for this 
Kind of collection and can give it first 
priority. 

If, by handicaps, you mean the obstacles 
which foreign governments place in the way 
of intelligence collection, foreign govern- 
ments make every effort to preserve their es- 
sential secrets, Just as we do. Year by year, 
security procedures become more sophisti- 
cated and harder to circumvent, so that skill 
and specialization are even more necessary. 
On the other side of the coin, there are few, 
if any, countries in the world today which 
are as much of an “open society” as the 
United States. 

Question, What about co-operation with 
the intelligence services of friendly countries? 
If we collect information which is important 
to one of our allies, is it passed to them? 

Answer. I am not at liberty to go into 
detail, but wherever it is of mutual interest 
and advantage, there is substantial co-opera- 
tion among the intelligence services of 
friendly countries, 

Question. Does machinery exist to cor- 
relate all of the information that flows into 
Washington, and refine it into firm and 
useful conclusions? 

Answer. Yes—specifically, the United 
States Intelligence Board, or USIB, which 
advises and assists the Director of Central 
Intelligence and is under his chairmanship. 
This Board meets every week, or more often 
if n , to co-ordinate the work of all 
of the intelligence components of the U.S. 
Government. It consists of the Deputy Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, who represents 
CIA so that the Director, as USIB chairman, 
will be uncommitted; the Director of Intelli- 
gence and Research, Department of State; 
the Director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency; the Director of the National Se- 
curity Agency; an Assistant Director of the 
FBI; and the Assistant General Manager for 
Administration of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The heads of Army, Navy and Air 
Force intelligence meet with the Board as 
observers. 

USIB assigns intelligence priorities to see 
to it that there are no gaps in our coverage, 
and insures that the judgments which go 
forward to the President are finished national 
intelligence. 

This job of correlation and co-ordination, 
however, starts long before the product 
reaches USIB for final review. More and 
more, as we develop and refine the concept of 
an intelligence community, the analysts and 
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the specialists in one component are in con- 
stant touch and interchange with their op- 
posite numbers in the other departments and 
agencies, so that the national-intelligence 
process begins as soon as the raw information 
reaches Washington, if not before. 

As for moving from the raw information to 
a firm and agreed conclusion, in many in- 
stances this can be done by the expert ana- 
lysts available, backed up by our storehouse 
of background knowledge. There will always, 
of course, be the “unknowables”—questions 
which have no definitive answers, possibly 
because the future is open to the effects of 
many variables, or because the future de- 
pends on decisions which certain foreign 
statesmen may not even have made yet. 
Who will succeed the Premier of country X? 
When and by whom will there be a coup in 
country Y? 

Our Government leaders need and request 
our best answers on the unknowables.“ 
This we do in our National Intelligence Esti- 
mates. From what we do know, the best 
thinking available in the entire intelligence 
community makes rational inferences about 
the unknown—with varying but specified de- 
grees of confidence, and an occasional foot- 
note reflecting an individual dissent from the 
agreed opinion. 

Question. How many of these estimates do 
you produce? 

Answer. It varies with the need. The Esti- 
mate is not a global periodical, on a weekly 
or daily basis; it addresses itself to the prob- 
able course of one development, or one coun- 
try. Many of the Estimates come out with a 
scheduled frequency—annually, for instance, 
if necessary. Some are produced in times of 
crisis in a matter of hours. All are geared 
to the intelligence needs of the top Govern- 
ment officials. All reflect the greatest possi- 
ble professional skill and dispassionate ob- 
jectivity we can bring to bear. CIA has no 
ax to grind, and does not permit itself to be- 
come advocate of a specific policy in prepar- 
ing an Estimate. 

All aspects of every Estimate get the full- 
est consideration, by the interagency work- 
ing groups which begin the drafting, by the 
Board of National Estimates—a group of dis- 
tinguished senior officers of long experience 
and proven competence in diverse fields of 
Government—and by the United States In- 
telligence Board. In the end, the National 
Intelligence Estimate is the report of the 
Director of Central Intelligence to the Presi- 
dent and the National Security Council. 

Question. Can this machinery operate fast 
enough to permit quick action when the flow 
of information suggests impending danger 
or trouble? 

Answer. The process is extremely flexible. 
Conceivably, when the schedule permits, the 
draft of an annual Estimate might start two 
or three months before the target date, to 
permit comprehensive and deliberate con- 
sultation, reference to the field, and so forth. 

On the other hand, the Board of National 
Estimates when required can complete what 
we call a NIE! —a Special National Intel- 
ligence Estimate—in a matter of hours, as I 
said. 

As for immediate intelligence on current 
developments, we are geared to receive in- 
formation, evaluate it, produce intelligence 
and react 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Nobody in the Agency, from the analysts to 
the Director, is guaranteed a night’s unin- 
terrupted sleep, or an unbroken week-end. 

WORKING WITH THE FBI 

Question. As we understand it, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency does not run clandes- 
tine operations of any kind within the 
United States. Is that left entirely to the 
FBI? 

Answer. The CIA has the responsibility for 
conducting operations outside the country; 
the FBI has as its principal mission the in- 
ternal security of the United States and its 
possessions. 
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There is, of course, close co-operation and 
considerable interplay between our organiza- 
tions, because we are combatting an inter- 
national conspiracy whose operations and 
agents move back and forth between this 
country and foreign nations. The FBI and 
CIA therefore work very closely together and 
keep each other intimately informed on items 
of potential interest or concern to each 
other. This allows us to combat interna- 
tional conspiracy in the most effective pos- 
sible manner, 

The division of responsibility for clandes- 
tine operations, of course, should not be 
confused with the perfectly overt contacts 
CIA has domestically—for example, with ex- 
perts in the profesional world to discuss in- 
ternational situations and exchange 
analyses. 

Question. Do you work largely in a vacuum, 
with little or no contact with the rest of the 
Government outside the intelligence commu- 
nity? 

Answer. By nomeans. It is inherent in the 
concept of a Central Intelligence Agency that 
any branch of the Government which has a 
legitimate need for information can call on 
us for it. By the same token, when we need 
expertise to help us in evaluation, or in the 
accomplishment of any of our missions, we 
will not hesitate to go anywhere in the Gov- 
ernment or outside it, within the limitations 
of security, where we might expect to find the 
necessary help. But our closest ties, of 
course, are within the intelligence commu- 
nity, and to the top officials of the executive 
branch 


Question. What form do your intelligence 
reports take? 

Answer. We disseminate finished intelli- 
gence in an infinite variety of formats, tail- 
ored to specific purposes. I reported fre- 
quently in person, of course, to the President 
and to the National Security Council. I have 
mentioned the Estimates, and our 55-foot 
shelf” of basic background information. 

In addition, we have daily, weekly and 
monthly publications, some global in scope, 
some for a country or crisis. When 
the situation is truly critical, I have on occa- 
sion ordered situation reports as often as 
every hour on the hour, around the clock. 
Then there are individual memoranda which 
give us great flexibility in scope, format, 
deadlines and distribution. And we also turn 
out studies in depth which are the equivalent 
of a scholarly book or a doctoral dissertation. 
Various publications have dissemination lists, 
depending on their sensitivity and purpose, 
which range from less than half a dozen 
copies to hundreds. 

Question. What is the “ancestry” of the 
CIA in US. intelligence activities? Does it 
operate differently from its predecessors? 

Answer. The Agency grew from the need to 
establish a centralized and objective intelli- 
gence organization in peacetime: A primary 
impetus, of course, was the experience of 
Pearl Harbor, and the determination to in- 
sure against such surprises in the future. 

The requirement for a centralized organi- 
zation stemmed from the successful experi- 
ence during World War II of the Office of 
Strategic Services under General Donovan. 
The requirement was made all the more real 
by the threat posed by an evangelistic inter- 
national Communism which became readily 
apparent shortly after the close of World War 
II. There was general agreement within the 
Government that there was need for a non- 
partisan co-ordinating agency in the intelli- 
gence field. As a result, the CIA was created 
in 1947. 

In some respects the Office of Strategic 
Services of World War II was our ancestor, 
but it did not have CIA’s responsibility for 
co-ordinating the work of the entire intelli- 
gence community, or our requirement for 
across-the-board coverage. 
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Question. Does CIA have anything that 
might be called regulations to govern its 
activities? Who prescribes them? 

Answer. Is there a Government agency 
nearly 20 years old that doesn’t have a rule 
book? Start with the original legislation, 
which spells out the mission of CIA and pro- 
vides that we function at the behest and 
under the control of the President and the 
NSC. Under that charter, CIA is governed 
by several layers of regulations known as 
the “Nonskids,” or National Security Council 
Intelligence Directives; the DCID's, or Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence Directives, 
issued by the Director in his capacity as 
chairman of USIB, and head of the intelli- 
gence community; and finally, as in the case 
of any other governmental component, CIA’s 
own Agency regulations. 

HELP FROM “BEST BRAINS” 

Question. Do you have any counsel or ad- 
visers outside the Government? 

Answer. We have several panels of tech- 
nical experts, both inside and outside the 
Government, to keep us informed on new 
developments and techniques which could 
be of us to us. On these panels are tho 
best brains in this country, on virtually the 
entire range of human endeavor. We con- 
tract for studies and research projects, wher- 
ever in the United States these can best be 
performed. 

CIA has long made it a practice to dis- 
cuss its evaluations of the international sit- 
uation with top men in the civilian world. 
We have done a great deal of this, but we 
must do still more. One of my last acts 
with the Agency, for instance, was to order 
even greater interchange with the nongov- 
ernmental experts on China. 

Question. Have you found that the spo- 
radic criticism, along the lines that spying 
is a devious business and that CIA operates 
without any control, has made people re- 
luctant to work with you? 

Answer. I have found no measurable re- 
luctance on these grounds, although there 
is always the more general concern of the 
academic world that governmental funds and 
governmental projects must not be accom- 
panied by unwelcome controls or commit- 
ments. On the whole, patriotic citizens in 
all walks of life are glad to work with us in 
serving the national-security interest. The 
intelligence community finds this very grati- 
fying, because it helps us give the President, 
the executive branch, and the legislative 
branch the very best Judgments that the 
best minds in this country can arrive at. 


“UNDER FULL SCRUTINY” 


Question. Is there any other Administra- 
tion control of your operations besides the 
special National Security Council committee 
you mentioned? 

Answer. The CIA and its activities have 
been reviewed in detail in the past by Hoover 
Commission task forces, the Doolittle Com- 
mittee, the Clark Committee, and several 
special investigating bodies for specific pur- 
poses. On a permanent basis, the entire 
intelligence community is under continuing 
and full scrutiny by a most knowledgeable 
and distinguished board of private citizens 
appointed by the President. This is the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, first established in January of 1956 as 
the Killian Committee, and now under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Clark Clifford. The 
present membership includes Dr. William O. 
Baker of Bell Telephone Laboratories; Mr. 
Gordon Gray, former Special Assistant to 
President Eisenhower and onetime president 
of North Carolina University; Prof. William 
Langer of Harvard; Gen. Maxwell Taylor; Am- 
bassador Robert Murphy, former Under Sec- 
retary of State; Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., former 
Secretary of the Army and former Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; Dr. Edwin Land, 
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head of the Polaroid Corporation; Adm. John 
Sides, USN (ret.); and Mr. Augustus Long, 
formerly the top executive of the Texas 
Company. 

This Board meets in full session about 
every six weeks, to examine in.depth and 
detail the work and the progress of the entire 
US. intelligence program. The meetings 
last two or three days and include compre- 
hensive discussions with the Director and 
his senior officers, heads of other intelligence 
components, and senior officials of the Gov- 
ernment who are our “customers.” 

Upon completion of each such session, the 
Board reports to the President and makes 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the intelligence effort. In addition, the 
Board has a number of two-man or three- 
man panels and subcommittees to delve more 
deeply and on a full-time basis into specific 
aspects and categories of intelligence work. 

Question. What about control of your 
funds? 

Answer. The Central Intelligence Agency 
budget is reviewed fully by the Bureau of 
the Budget, which requires the same assur- 
ances and justifications for expenditures by 
intelligence agencies that it requires from 
any other part of our Government. We are 
not immune from detailed examination of 
our requests by the Bureau, nor are we ex- 
empt from its skillful pruning knife. 

We have to go to Congress for our funds, 
just like other agencies. The only differ- 
ence is that, after our requests have been 
approved by certain special congressional 
subcommittees, the specific appropriations 
are then lumped in for passage with other 
appropriations, to deny hostile intelligence 
services information about our activities 
which would be very useful to them. We 
have meticulous auditing procedures to in- 
sure the tightest possible control over the 
expenditure of funds entrusted to the CIA, 

Question, In light of the recurring argu- 
ments about a so-called “watchdog commit- 
tee” for CIA, how much information does 
Congress actually get—not your intelligence 
reports, that is, but information about your 
activities, your budget, and so on? 

Answer. Ever since CIA was first estab- 
lished, the Director has been authorized 
and in fact directed to make complete dis- 
closure of CIA activities to special subcom- 
mittees in both the Senate and House. 

In the House, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Committee 
each have a special subcommittee for this 
purpose. 

In the Senate, there are corresponding 
subcommittees which usually meet jointly. 

In addition, the Director reports regularly 
to the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy on intelligence matters in 
that field. 

Now, when I say “complete disclosure,” I 
mean complete—and frequent. The CIA is 
completely responsive to their questions, no 
matter how sensitive. I have discussed mat- 
ters with these special subcommittees which 
are so sensitive that only a small percentage 
of the personnel in CIA have access to them. 
And in case there is any suggestion that 
these meetings are sporadic and casual: In 
my first 12 weeks as Director I found that 
I was called to 17 meetings with these con- 
gressional ccmmittees. Our legislative log 
for the year 1965 shows that the Director or 
his senior aides met a total of 34 times with 
the four special subcommittees. 

Question. Are they the only Congressmen 
who receive information from CIA? Intelli- 
gence, that is, as opposed to operational 
matters? 

Answer. No, there were also 19 other com- 
mittee hearings in 1965, for instance, to ob- 
tain substantive intelligence from CIA—and 
some of these hearings ran as long as three 
full days to cover the intelligence apprecia- 
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tion of the global situation. We also fre- 
quently brief individual members of Con- 
gress. 

Let me make this distinction clear: I 
had authority to brief any congressional 
committee having a jurisdictional interest 
on substantive global intelligence. But-dis- 
cussion of CIA activities, methods, and 
sources is another matter. Public Law 80- 
253 of 1947—that'’s the National Security 
Act—makes the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence exclusively responsible for protecting 
the security of the sources and methods of 
the entire intelligence community. I was 
authorized by the President and by National 
Security Council directives to discuss such 
matters only with the special subcommittees 
designated for this purpose, not with any 
others. 

PROTECTING CIA AGENTS 

Question. What is the reason for this limi- 
tation? 

Answer. It is not arbitrary or bureau- 
cratic—we are safeguarding the lives of 
trusted agents and our own staff people all 
over the world who contribute to our Gov- 
ernment's intelligence objectives. 

We owe it to them to take every precau- 
tion to protect them—and we owe it to our 
Government to deny hostile intelligence 
services even indirect hints or the slightest 
clues which might enable them to take steps 
to blunt our intelligence operations, methods 
and sources. 

Question. Do you mean it is a question of 
security leaks? 

Answer. I prefer to say inadvertent dis- 
closure. Even a professional intelligence of- 
ficer has to be alert to draw the line between 
information which helps to evaluate or au- 
thenticate a piece of raw intelligence, and 
information which might point to the source 
or the method we used to obtain it. The 
more people who have both types of infor- 
mation, the more you multiply the chance 
that somebody will overstep that line by 
accident. 

Question. How damaging can such dis- 
closures be? 

Answer. Well, the minute you even hint 
that you have information the other fellow 
has been trying to keep secret, it is one of the 
first principles of the art that he will do 
everything possible to locate and destroy your 
source, or disrupt your method of operation. 
If the opposition is given any clues to help 
pinpoint the source, the counterintelligence 
job is that much easier. 


INFORMATION FOR CONGRESS 


Question. Have the special CIA subcom- 
mittees in Congress expressed any dissatis- 
faction over the years that they were not 
getting enough information? 

Answer. We have never withheld any in- 
formation, substantive or operational, from 
the four special subcommittees. On some 
occasions, in fact, they have asked us not to 
give them the identities of very sensitive 
sources, because they did not wish to know, 
and we have complied. If you refer to dis- 
satisfaction with the amount of information 
which we have—rather than the amount we 
give them—no professional intelligence oper- 
ation anywhere in the world is ever satisfied 
with the extent of its knowledge, and these 
gentlemen have been working with us long 
enough so that they have probably acquired 
this same professional dissatisfaction. 

Question. What about the effect of the 
criticism on your own personnel? 

Answer. I think it is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the dedication of the people in 
CIA that the criticism has not affected their 
morale. Bear in mind that, by our rules, 
they cannot answer, deny, or refute the ad- 
verse comment, even when it is patently and 
sometimes viciously false. Add to that the 
grave responsibilities for the nation’s secu- 
rity, the pressure, the anonymity of achieve- 
ment, and the constant need for security 
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alertness—it is a source of pride, and noth- 
ing short of amazement, that we keep our 
people, and keep getting more good ones. 

I asked recently for some statistics on how 
long our personnel had been with us. The 
answers showed that more than a quarter of 
our professional personnel—as differentiated 
from the clerical—had been with CIA more 
than 15 years, and that an astounding 77 per 
cent had 10 years or more of intelligence ex- 
perience. About 15 per cent have graduate 
degrees; 5 per cent have the doctorate. 

When you consider only the analysts who 
have the direct responsibility in headquar- 
ters for analysis of a foreign area, six out of 
10 of them had lived, worked or traveled 
abroad even before they came to CIA. When 
you combine all the years required for gradu- 
ate study, foreign experience, and then 10 to 
15 years of intelligence work, it adds up to 
an impressive depth of knowledge, compe- 
tence and expertise at the service of the na- 
tion. 

I have been careful to stick to percentages, 
but in actual numbers, we could easily and 
adequately staff the faculty of a university 
with our experts. In a way, we do. Many of 
those who leave us join the faculties of uni- 
versities and colleges. Some of our person- 
nel take leaves of absence to teach, and renew 
their contacts with the academic world. I 
suppose this is only fair; our energetic re- 
cruiting effort not only looks for the best 
young graduate students we can find, but 
also picks up a few professors from time to 
time. 

Question. What about the criticism that 
the CIA uses “dishonorable” methods? Do 
you operate on the principle that the CIA, as 
a participant in the cold war, is justified in 
adopting any measures that may be used 
by the opposing governments—‘fighting fire 
with fire”? 

Answer. Let’s be quite clear in our minds 
that an adversary does not go by the Marquis 
of Queensberry rules. It is a rough fight, 
and the CIA may have to be clandestine from 
time to time, but I emphatically reject the 
word “dishonorable.” 

The men and women in CIA are, after all, 
Americans with the same ideals, the same 
ethics, the same moral codes as the rest of 
the nation. I have with me a copy of a re- 
mark Secretary Rusk made to a press con- 
ference last winter, which I would like to 
read into your record if I may: 

“I would emphasize to you that CIA is not 
engaged in activities not known to the senior 
policy officers of the Government. But you 
should also bear in mind that beneath the 
level of public discussion, there is a tough 
struggle going on in the back alleys all over 
the world. It’s a tough one, it’s unpleasant, 
and no one likes it, but that is not a field 
which can be left entirely to the other side. 
And so, once in a while, some ble 
things happen, and I can tell you that there 
is a good deal of gallantry and a high degree 
of competence in those who have to help us 
deal with that part of the struggle for free- 
dom.” 

And President Johnson, when he swore me 
in as Director of Central Intelligence on 
April 28, 1965, put it this way: 

“We have committed our lives, our prop- 
erty, our resources and our sacred honor to 
the freedom and peace of other men, indeed, 
to the freedom and peace of all mankind. 
We would dishonor that commitment, we 
would disgrace all the sacrifices Americans 
have made, if we were not every hour of every 
day vigilant against every threat to peace 
and freedom. That is why we have the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency.” 

Question. Just what are the duties of the 
Director of CIA? 

Answer. The National Security Act of 1947 
created the position of Director of Central 
Intelligence, or DCI, for short. The DCI 
is not only the Director of CIA—he is also 
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first and foremost the principal adviser on 
foreign intelligence to the President and the 
National Security Council. And he is also 
chairman of the United States Intelligence 
Board, or USIB, which brings together the 
entire intelligence community. 

Question. Now that you have just left the 
Central Intelligence Agency after more than 
14 months as Director, what is your opinion 
of the Agency? 

Answer. Excellent. It is the finest organi- 
zation I have ever been associated with. The 
people at CIA are dedicated, loyal and highly 
capable. I found the Agency well up to its 
exacting requirements as our first line of 
national defense. 


AFTER DOMINICAN CRISIS 


Question. Why are you leaving now? 

Answer. When President Johnson called 
me out of retirement from Government sery- 
ice, I asked him first how long I would be 
needed. He told me I could serve six months, 
or a year, or as long as he was in office, or 
until I was satisfied with certain adminis- 
trative tasks, including, in particular, long- 
range planning. 

I'm taking the fourth option, but I also 
came close to the one-year hitch. Actually, 
the President had had my resignation in 
hand for about three weeks when he an- 
nounced it. I came in with the Dominican 
crisis; and you might say it behooved me to 
stay until peaceful elections brought a duly 
constituted Government into being. 

Question, Admiral Raborn, what are you 
going to do now? 

Answer. I plan to take a short rest and 
then return to American industry with the 
Aerojet-General Corporation. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967—-UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Iam 
about to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest which has been cleared with the 
other side and with the chairman and 
with the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I ask unanimous consent that, begin- 
ning at 12:15 tomorrow afternoon, when 
the agriculture appropriation bill be- 
comes the pending business under order 
of the Senate, there be a time limitation 
of 1 hour on each amendment, 30 min- 
utes to be allotted to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the senior 
Senator from Florida, and the other 30 
minutes to be allotted to the proponent 
of the amendment, and that there be 1 
hour allotted on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, July 15, 
1966, at the hour of 12:15 p.m., during the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 14596) 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, debate on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]: Pro- 
vided, That in the event the Senator from 
Florida Mr. HOLLAND] is in favor of any such 
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amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him. 


Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders; Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the passage of the said 
bill, allot additional time to any Senator dur- 
ing the consideration of any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
adjourn until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 15, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, Jury 14, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


If any man walks in the day, he does 
not stumble because he sees the light of 
this world.—John 11: 9. 

O God, our Father, whose mercy is 
from everlasting to everlasting and 
whose truth endureth forever, in all 
humility and reverence we bow in Thy 
presence offering unto Thee once again 
the devotion of our hearts. Amid all the 
traffic of our ways, turmoils without, 
within, make in our hearts a quiet place 
and come and dwell therein. Sure of 
Thy presence may we face the tasks of 
this day with a dauntless courage, a 
quiet faith and with a never failing good 
will 


In the struggle between light and dark- 
ness in our time may we walk in the light 
and live in the light that we and our 
Nation may continue to be the light of 
the world: in the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the Sen- 
ate of the following title: 

S. 2947. An act to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve and 
make more effective certain programs pursu- 
ant to such act. 


THE 53D BIRTHDAY OF THE HONOR- 
ABLE GERALD R. FORD 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to notify the House of a very im- 
portant occasion that takes place in our 
country today. In France they may be 
celebrating Bastille Day, but here we are 
celebrating GERRY Fonp's birthday. 

Born on July 14, 1913—the year, I 
do not need to remind you that the 16th 
amendment empowering Congress to levy 
and collect income taxes became law— 
Gerry is 53 years old today. 

He is young and vigorous, and I am 
sure many of you recall the home run 
he hit a few years back at the annual 
congressional baseball game. And the 
responsibilities he has carried in the 89th 
Congress have not aged him so much 
that he could not do the same thing to- 
day. 

Gerry is talented. Heisrespected. He 
is dedicated to good government. My 
only regret is that we do not have more 
troops on the Republican side of the 
aisle to help him celebrate his birthday 
this year. But the way he has conducted 
himself as minority leader during the 
past year and a half may very well cor- 
rect the situation. 

In fact, Gerry, I can think of nothing 
better to wish you as a birthday greet- 
ing than for you to have a whole bat- 
talion of new Republicans under your 
guidance in the 90th Congress. 

Our friends on the other side under- 
standably cannot join me in this hope. 
However, I am certain they will join 
all Republicans in wishing you a most 
happy birthday and a successful 53d 
year. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I certainly could not let 
this occasion pass without extending my 
own greetings and felicitations to the 
distinguished, beloved, and able minority 
leader on the occasion of his birthday. 
I desire also to say to the House that 
while Gerry has not always been in 
agreement with political policy on this 
side of the House, he has always been 
most cooperative with the majority 
leadership in processing the business of 
the House. I do not think that there 
has been one single disagreement during 
this entire session on any important pro- 
cedural matter. This is as it should be. 
We are all interested in processing the 
business of the House. Of course, we 
differ on political issues. 

Now, Gerry has done such a good job 
and has cooperated so well and has 
earned the accolades of his colleagues on 
the other side of the House so well that 
I think it would be in keeping with his 
performance that he should keep the 
same number of troops next year that 
he has had this year. Happy birthday, 
GERRY. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us join in wishing 
you, Gerry, a very happy birthday. 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, America 
lost Adlai Stevenson 1 year ago today. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


CURRENT STRIKE BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MA- 
CHINISTS 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the current 
strike by the International Association 
of Machinists against five major airlines 
underscores the urgent need for the es- 
tablishment of procedures to settle such 
disputes which paralyze our Nation’s 
transportation and damage the economy. 

It no longer suffices for Congressmen 
to wring their hands and extend their 
sympathies to the hundreds of thousands 
of people who have been seriously incon- 
venienced by this strike. It accomplishes 
little to assign culpability to the union 
or the airline companies. This will not 
reclaim the profits lost by the airlines or 
put lost paychecks back into the pockets 
of airline employees. 

Trans World Airlines, one of the af- 
fected companies, is headquartered in 
my congressional district and has been 
forced to furlough 5,700 employees in the 
Kansas City area, a disastrous blow to 
the economy of that area. This involves 
the dilution of TWA’s $3,600,000 payroll 
in the Kansas City area. 

I have received a telegram from Mayor 
Ilus W. Davis of Kansas City, who states: 

The National Association of Machinists’ 
strike against the five major airlines is sub- 
stantially affecting the business and econ- 
omy of the Greater Kansas City area. I 
know that you are concerned about this 
national emergency and I hope that you, 
in your legislative role and collectively with 
your colleagues, will take every possible ac- 
tion to bring this national crisis to an early 
and successful conclusion. 

In a separate communication, I have ad- 
vised the President of the United States of 
my interest in this matter for I am con- 
vinced that this should be a concern of all 
levels and divisions of government. I want 
you to know that this office stands willing 
to be of assistance in resolving this serious 
labor dispute. 

What is needed immediately is an end 
to the strike, followed by establishment 
of procedures to guarantee that such 


strikes, so injurious to the national in- 
terest, do not recur. 


AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HULL] 
concerning this uncalled for and unwar- 
ranted airline strike. 

This is one of the most classic ex- 
amples of irresponsibility I have ever 
witnessed in my 26 years in this Con- 

. The excuse that the papers write 
for calling this strike is that the leaders 
of this walkout do not like the profit 
that is made by the airlines. The Presi- 
dent’s panel recommended a 3.2 percent 
raise for these employees, but this was 
of no avail. Now the employees do not 
even want to go to the conference table. 

This strike is costly to the military and 
it is costing us untold millions of dollars 
at a time when air service is critical, to 
say nothing of the millions of people who 
are cut off in their respective towns and 
hamlets across this great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot sit on our 
hands much longer and fail to respond 
to the demands of the American people 
that this farce be called off so that this 
really tragic situation will cease to exist. 
Let the interested parties get together 
around the bargaining table, especially 
at this time when we are in the midst of 
a terrible war. If not, then the Con- 
gress—in the national interest—must 
act. 


SOLDIER IS BEATEN AND ROBBED 
WHILE ONLOOKERS CHEER 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, in 
last night’s issue of the Evening Star, I 
read a very disturbing story, under a 
Chicago AP dateline, as follows: 

SOLDIER Is BEATEN AND ROBBED WHILE 

ONLOOKERS CHEER 

Cuicaco.—A soldier stationed in Chicago 
was beaten and robbed aboard a subway train 
yesterday while detectives said, 25 passengers 
cheered his assailant. 

The victim is Richard Bloomfield, 25, an 
Army specialist fourth class assigned to a 
nike base on the South Side. His home is in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 

He was treated in a hospital where stitches 
were taken in a cut above his right eye. 

Two Chicago Transit Authority detectives, 
Charles Berglund and Joseph Ezerski, came 
into the subway car while Bloomfield was 
being assaulted. 

“We had to draw our guns on the whole 
crowd,” Berglund said. “We had no choice. 
They were all chanting—cheering on the as- 
sailant.” 

The detectives seizes James Person, 18, 
who was charged with robbery and battery. 

The soldier is white; Person is a Negro, 


Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
a bill to make it a Federal offense to as- 
sault a man in uniform without justifi- 
cation. If we can have such a law ap- 
plicable to those who assault civil rights 
workers, certainly we ought to have it 
available to men who wear the uniform 
of their country. 
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NEAT TIMING OF TWO RELEASES 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to comment on two 
stories which appeared in our morning 
newspapers. I refer to the statement by 
the Solicitor General that the Director 
of the FBI, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, was re- 
sponsible for the illegal bugging of a 
hotel room in the city of Washington, 
and the release by the State Department 
of an attempt by two Czechcslovak dip- 
lomats to plant a listening device in the 
State Department. 

Now it may be, Mr. Speaker, that the 
appearance of these two stories at the 
same time is totally coincidental. But I 
think it is more than passing strange 
that the two releases were so neatly 
timed. Indeed, . wonder whether the spy 
story would have appeared at this time 
if it had not been for the image-dam- 
aging aspects of the statement by the 
Solicitor General. It is common knowl- 
edge that Mr. Hoover is a master of the 
art of public relations. This is a valu- 
able asset to any public figure. But I 
most seriously question the release of 
information, of potential consequence to 
our own intelligence and security opera- 
tions, for the purpose of “blanketing” a 
negative story about Mr. Hoover. 


AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
current airline strike has seriously af- 
fected individual plans and economic 
and other activity in the Nation and in 
my congressional district in Kansas 
City, Mo. One of the affected carriers, 
TWA, has headquarters there. Indeed, 
its payroll is one of the largest in the 
Fifth Missouri District. Consequently, 
I am eager to see the strike settled. As 
always in such a situation the emotions 
which are high on both sides hring more 
fog than light to the issues in dispute. 
The basic ingredient in the formula for 
industrial peace is determined good- 
faith bargaining on both sides. As a 
private citizen and public servant I urge 
this upon both parties. 


A 12-MILE FISHING ZONE ABSO- 
LUTELY ESSENTIAL 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a few min- 
utes ago I received a long distance tele- 
phone call from representatives of Pacifice 
Northwest fishermen; they informed me 
that a Russian fishing fleet consisting of 
119 vessels is now fishing around the 
Columbia River Lightship, which is 442 
miles off the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

Mr. Speaker, our fishermen have made 
great sacrifices and limited their fishing 
in order to try and conserve fishery re- 
sources. But, when a foreign fishing 
fleet comes in close to our shore all this 
sacrifice is in vain. 

I am joining other Representatives in 
Congress from the Pacific Northwest and 
urging the President and our State De- 
partment to request the Soviet Union to 
withdraw this fishing fleet. Meanwhile, 
it becomes more and more evident that 
a 12-mile fishing zone such as would be 
established by legislation now before 
Congress is absolutely essential. 


GREAT SOCIETY CATALOG OF 
CATALOGS 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government has become so fat with 
layers of confusing, conflicting bureauc- 
racy, so entwined in repetitive red tape, 
and so involved in cross-purpose plan- 
ning and programing between the De- 
partments that the Congress has found 
it necessary to publish a “Catalog of Fed- 
eral Aids to State and Local Govern- 
ments.” Now, apparently, this congres- 
sional publication is inadequate in the 
omnipotent eyes of the Great Society 
planners and we find the Departments 
coming up with their individual versions 
of what the Federal wish book” should 
be. So far I have discovered two and feel 
confident that if others are not already 
in existence they are now being con- 
ceived. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has published a “Catalog of Federal Pro- 
grams for Individual and Community 
Improvement.” It covers all of the de- 
partment and agency programs offered 
by the Federal Government. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s pride was 
dented because OEO chose to advertise 
programs outside of its bailiwick and has 
countered with their own “Handbook of 
Federal Aid to Communities” including 
a section in their catalog on Sergent 
Shriver’s poverty war. 

Mr. Speaker, at this rate it will not 
be long before we will all need a Fed- 
eral catalog to catalog the catalogs. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the bill H.R. 
15111. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business may sit during 
general debate during the week of July 
18. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has this request for an 
entire week been cleared with the min. r- 
lty Members? 

Mr. ALBERT. The memorandum 
which was sent to me indicates it was 
cleared with the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under these 
circumstances, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while I am 
on my feet I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 163] 

Baring Farnsley O'Neal, Ga. 

Flynt Powell 
Blatnik Fraser Rivers, Alaska 
Casey Grider Scott 
Celler Hansen, Wash. Senner 
Clark Harsha Stephens 
Conable Hathaway Teague, Tex 
Conyers Hays Thompson, N.J. 
Corman Herlong Toll 
Cunningham King, N.Y. Trimble 
de la Garza Mathias Van Deerlin 
Diggs Matsunaga White, Idaho 
Edwards, La. Mills Whitten 
Ellsworth Morris Willis 
Evins, Tenn. Murray Young 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
71 8 under the call were dispensed 
wit! 


AMEND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PRACTICAL NURSES’ LICENSING 
ACT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8337) to 
amend the District of Columbia Practical 
Nurses’ Licensing Act, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after “Virginia” insert 
, and shall include those areas adjacent to 
the District of Columbia within a radius of 
thirty miles from the United States Capitol 
Building”. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Practical Nurses’ Li- 
censing Act—Public Law 86-708, effec- 
tive as of July 29, 1961—-so as to permit 
the licensing without any written exami- 
nation of an applicant otherwise quali- 
fied to be a licensed practical nurse, who, 
for the year immediately preceding the 
effective date of this act, has resided in 
the District of Columbia and been ac- 
tively engaged in caring for the sick in 
the Washington Metropolitan area. 

The bill as passed by the House de- 
fines the “Washington Metropolitan 
area” as “that area comprising the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties, Md., the 
counties of Arlington and Fairfax, Va., 
and the cities of Alexandria, Falls 
Church, and Fairfax, Va.” 

The Senate amended this definition by 
adding the words “and shall include 
those areas adjacent to the District of 
Columbia within a radius of 30 miles 
from the U.S. Capitol Building.” 

The Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia stated in its report that cer- 
tain portions of nearby counties in Mary- 
land and Virginia would not qualify un- 
der the House definition even though 
they are located geographically much 
closer than some portions of the im- 
mediately adjacent counties now in- 
cluded in the definition. 

For this reason the committee was of 
the view that a radius mileage defini- 
tion should be included as part of the 
definition in order to establish a more 
uniform geographical definition of 
“metropolitan area” for the purposes of 
this act. 

This bill passed the House without ob- 
jection, and the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia concurs in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISH THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BAIL AGENCY 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 15860) to 
establish the District of Columbia Bail 
Agency, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, lines 1 and 2, strike out “3(a)(1)” 
and insert “3(1).” 

Page 7, line 5, after “necessary” insert “, 
but not to exceed $130,000 in any one fiscal 
year.“. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 15860 as amended is to 
create a fact-gathering-and- reporting 
agency to provide to any judicial officer 
as defined in the bill, in the District of 
Columbia reports containing verified in- 
formation concerning any person about 
whom the judicial officer is to make a 
bail determination. 

The Senate added two amendments. 
One is a technical amendment. The 
other would limit the sums authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out the pur- 
poses of the bill to “not to exceed $130,- 
000 in any one fiscal year.” 

This limitation amply covers the esti- 
mated annual costs of operating the 
District of Columbia Bail Agency created 
by the act, as established by the testi- 
mony before the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

This bill passed the House without ob- 
jection, and the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia concurs in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
Committee on Public Works may have 
until midnight Saturday to file a report 
on H.R. 13290. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman indicate what the bill is. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. This is the high- 
way safety bill, Mr. Cramer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE SHOCKING, HEINOUS CRIME IN 
CHICAGO 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, this 
heinous crime that occurred in Chicago 
shocks all of us. Above all it highlights 
the fact that we do not know enough 
about the root causes for these horrible 
crimes to prevent their occurrence or 
apprehend the perpetrators. 

Mr. Speaker, this crime highlights the 
desperate inadequacy of present Federal 
efforts to assist State and local law en- 
forcement agencies to meet the problem 
of crimes of violence, a problem which, 
qualitatively and quantitatively defies 
our existing laws, the present state of our 
knowledge, and the resources we are ap- 
plying to the problem of crime on our 
streets and in our homes. 
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The Federal Government is now 
spending about $23 billion a year in re- 
search. We are spending a billion dol- 
lars a year to support the National Insti- 
tute of Health, alone. We are spending 
more in the National Institutes of Health 
program to study dental decay than the 
entire Federal effort in the study of the 
moral decay which produces these ap- 
palling and horrifying crimes. 

Instead of spending somewhere be- 
tween $13 million and $15 million a year 
in studying the causes and nature of 
crime on the streets of this country, and 
developing more effective measures of 
crime prevention and criminal law en- 
forcement, we should be spending at 
least $100 million a year on this problem. 

We must galvanize our efforts—our 
scientific knowledge—our best brains in 
the field of criminology, sociology, and 
the communications sciences, and bring 
these resources and talents to bear upon 
the problem of crime in our neighbor- 
hoods. 

The cities and States cannot go it 
alone; none of them have the resources 
to make a meaningful attack on the 
problem, The effort that the Federal 
Government is making toward helping 
States and municipalities across the 
country is shockingly and shamefully in- 
adequate, and this horrifying episode 
highlights that fact. 

Mr. Speaker this is why I introduced 
a measure, H.R. 14416 to establish a Na- 
tional Institute of Crime Prevention 
and Detection, with an initial annual 
budget of $100 million. Such a definitive 
program would finally place the Federal 
Government forcefully and effectively 
behind the effort to harness existing 
scientific knowledge to crime prevention 
and law enforcement, and to direct 
major professional and research skills, 
organized on an interdisciplinary basis, 
to developing the knowledge we need to 
devise new tools, new methods and pro- 
cedures, and new laws to bring tranquil- 
lity and security to every American street 
and every American home. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15750) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved. it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 
15750, with Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
through section 101, ending on line 7, 
page 2 of the bill. 

If there are no amendments to this 
section, the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 

Sec, 102. Title I of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Development 
Loan Fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 201(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by inserting after 
the second sentence thereof the following 
new sentence: In carrying out this title, 
the President shall seek to encourage each 
recipient country to improve its climate for 
private investment as a necessary element in 
economic development.” 

(b) Section 202(a), which relates to au- 
thorization for the Development Loan Fund, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out “$1,200,000,000" and all that 
follows down through “succeeding fiscal 
years” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,000,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1967 
through 1971“. 

(2) In the second proviso, strike out 
“June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “June 30, 1967, through 
June 30, 1971”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, PURCELL 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PURCELL: On 
page 2, immediately after line 12, insert the 
following: 

“(a) Strike out the first sentence of sec- 
tion 201(b), which relates to general au- 
thority, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

b) The President is authorized to make 
loans payable as to principal and interest in 
United States dollars upon such terms and 
conditions as the President may determine 
except that the length of such loans shall 
not exceed twenty-five years nor shall the 
grace period of such loans exceed five years. 
Such loans shall be utilized to promote eco- 
nomic development of less developed, friend- 
ly countries, and areas, with emphasis upon 
assisting long-range plans and programs de- 
signed to develop economic resources and in- 
crease productive capacities.“ 

And redesignate the following subsections 
accordingly. 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment deals with section 201(b) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act dealing with 
general authority under the Development 
Loan Fund. Specifically, it would limit 
the maximum terms for development 
loans to 25 years and the maximum grace 
period to 5 years. At the proper time 
I will offer a similar amendment to sec- 
tion 251(a) which would have the same 
effect on Alliance for Progress loans. 

The existing law permits the President 
to make loans “payable as to principal 
and interest in U.S. dollars on such terms 
and conditions as he may determine.” 
In actual practice, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development has extended loans 
on terms generally of 40 years’ duration, 
with a 10-year grace period. The inter- 
est charged is 1 percent during the grace 
period and 2½ percent thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, my interest in this mat- 
ter has greatly increased with the pas- 
sage by the House of the food-for-free- 
dom bill. This bill, as I explained in a 
letter to all Members of the House yes- 
terday, ties the terms of dollar credit 
sales under Public Law 480 to section 201 
of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
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Under title IV of Public Law 480, the 
terms since 1960 have been 20 years with 
a 2-year grace period. Over $1 billion 
in title IV sales have been made, often 
on terms harder than this. During the 
markup of the food-for-freedom bill, the 
Committee on Agriculture voted 21 to 12 
to limit dollar-credit sales to this 20-year 
term with a 2-year grace period. 

It was argued that this would discrimi- 
nate against the farmer to require that 
his products be sold on a 20-year term 
while U.S. manufacturers are selling 
their products on 40-year terms under 
the current foreign aid program. So, on 
June 9, the House voted 193 to 165 to put 
Public Law 480 dollar-credit sales on the 
same terms as foreign aid. 

I favor, and I think a number of my 
colleagues in the Agriculture Committee 
favor, a revision of all foreign aid 
terms—Public Law 480 and dollar for- 
eign economic assistance—to a maxi- 
mum of 25 years with a 5-year grace 
period. 

This shorter grace period will be of 
real benefit to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. I think this is a most important 
consideration in view of our many long- 
term commitments abroad, including 
Vietnam. At the same time, when we 
look at what other nations are doing in 
their economic assistance programs, 
these terms I propose are still very lib- 
eral. They provide a sufficient repay- 
ment period if there is any realistic 
prospect for repayment. i 

The argument most often used against 
more realistic repayment policies such as 
I am proposing is that of the growing 
debt burdens of the less developed coun- 
tries. We should not, in our efforts to 
help other countries, forget our own debt 
burden. Our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem is serious. We have had a deficit in 
every year since 1950 with the single 
exception of 1957. And this problem is 
showing little, if any, improvement. 

As I explained in my letter of yester- 
day in some detail, what we are now do- 
ing is making it possible for the less de- 
veloped countries to use the foreign ex- 
change it earns to repay their existing 
hard-term debts, both public and private, 
to the European countries, Canada, 
Japan, and the World Bank. I believe it 
is not good policy for us to supply large 
amounts of extended credits while the 
other industrialized, capital-exporting 
countries are repaid on their hard credits. 

This Nation is virtually alone in ex- 
tending such long-term credits as 40 
years with a 10-year grace period. In 
1964, the United States made 98 percent 
of all loans of 40 years or more. 

The weighted average maturity of loan 
commitments of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
countries, exclusive of the United States, 
in 1964 was about 17 years. The US. 
weighted average maturity was 33 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude that a 25- 
year term with a 5-year grace period is 
substantially more liberal than what the 
other developed nations of the world are 
presently extending. They are liberal 
enough if aid funds are being used effi- 
ciently and economically. The shorter 
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grace period would assist our very seri- 
ous balance-of-payments situation. 
Hopefully, these sounder terms would 
foster a greater sense of responsibility 
and urgency in the governments of the 
less developed countries concerning the 
utilization of foreign assistance. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman has 
presented an amendment or has indi- 
cated that he willdoso. Would the gen- 
tleman clarify what the terms of the 
amendment are or would be? I under- 
stand there would be a 5-year grace pe- 
riod. What would be the interest rate 
beyond the 5-year period? 

Mr. PURCELL. Three percent. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Three percent inter- 
est. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be permitted to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
about to make a reservation of objection, 
but I am not going to object to the 
present request. ‘Time will be short to- 
day, and I think the House should pro- 
ceed in regular order. If there are any 
further requests for time, I am going to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I certainly 
want to compliment the gentleman. As 
the ranking minority member on the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I would 
like to say that we have carefully con- 
sidered Public Law 480 since its inception, 
and I wish to commend the gentleman 
from Texas for his amendment and ex- 
press the hope that it will be adopted. It 
is a timely amendment, and one that is 
sorely needed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Texas for indicating that 
he will offer an amendment as he indi- 
cated at the proper time. As the gentle- 
man knows, the subject was a very im- 
portant controversy when we considered 
the food-for-freedom program. I think 
it is a worthwhile and needed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank my colleague. 
In order that the House Members may 
understand, I have now offered an 
amendment. If it is necessary to do this 
totally, it will take another amendment. 
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But I have now before the House an 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. While I certainly 
cannot but stand against the gentle- 
man's amendment, the question never- 
theless is not on the real interest yields 
themselves. The question is whether or 
not we want to help these people, whether 
or not we want to make these loans. 
The programs we had for many years 
were primarily on a grant basis. We 
have shifted from the grant basis onto 
dollar repayable loans. 

The issue is whether or not we can 
make realistic repayment loans, as the 
gentleman said. The fact of the matter 
is that if realistic bankable loans could 
be made, and those loans could be ap- 
plied for at the Export-Import Bank. 
There are financial institutions struc- 
tured to make realistic loans where re- 
payment capability is not the significant 
factor. 

The problem is, why should we make a 
loan so difficult that it cannot be repaid? 
At that point, then we either have to ex- 
tend the terms or move toward a posi- 
tion where the countries themselves can- 
not pay at all and they go into default. 

The whole purpose of this is whether 
or not we can make loans that are loans 
that these countries can handle. While 
the gentleman’s amendment is certainly 
worthwhile and motivated in the right di- 
rection, the fact of the matter is that 
we have a choice either to make these 
loans or to get back onto a grant basis. 

The will of the House down through 
the years has been to get away from 
grants and to get onto loans. These 
loans are sufficiently flexible so that they 
can be tailored to a nations ability to re- 
pay. The question is whether the United 
States will try to make loans and adjust 
those terms to the future abilities of the 
countries to pay. For these reasons, I 
urge that this amendment be defeated. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposal of this 
amendment points out some of the diffi- 
culties which some people may want to 
approve of—the diversification of for- 
eign policy among committees. I do 
not see any particular virtue of fixing a 
foreign policy by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, but it is their prerogative since 
that law happens to come under their 
jurisdiction. But it does point up the 
fact that the action of that committee 
puts it into competition with a good pro- 
gram operating under the foreign aid 
program. There is no logic in this, that 
because they seek to change that pro- 
gram, that a good program working 
under the foreign aid program ought to 
be changed. That logic is not necessarily 
correct. 

As a matter of fact, all Development 
Loan Funds are repayable in dollars, and 
AID makes most of its loans on mini- 
mum terms set by Congress in 1964—1 
percent during a 10-year grace period, 
and 2% percent for the remaining 30 
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years. AID makes loans on harder 
terms to countries which are able to 
pay the costs. For example, to Israel 
we lent $4 million for development of its 
telephone system, with loan terms of 
3% percent for 20 years, with a 5-year 
grace period. 

I do not see any virtue in removing the 
flexibility which exists under this pro- 
gram. Furthermore, last year at the 
request of this Congress, we made a 
study of the relation of loan-terms and 
debt burden on the development of coun- 
tries. That was called the “Loan-Term, 
Debt Burden and Development” study. 
It documented the mounting foreign debt 
burden of many underdeveloped coun- 
tries and concluded that hard term 
credit made it not only difficult for the 
United States to attain its objectives, but 
in the long run would be of greater cost 
to the United States in attaining the ob- 
jectives and furthering programs for 
growth. 

Further, by hardening the credit terms, 
it would be self-defeating, particularly 
in the case where we have had, since 
1946, $32.8 billion in loans and have re- 
payable on those loans $12.5 billion. 

So, having shifted the emphasis from 
grants and putting it on terms which, 
yes, are soft, but on which repayment 
has been good, and having achieved our 
objectives at the best net cost to the 
United States, I see no logic in saying 
that just because some members of the 
Agriculture Committee thinks this is good 
for the food for peace program, it ought 
to be good for the Development Loan 
Fund. 

I submit, under the evidence we have, 
the amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PURCELL. I believe the gentle- 
man misunderstood what my statement 
at least intended. 

The Committee on Agriculture became 
interested in this problem because of its 
connection—and I believe perfectly logic- 
ally—with the Public Law 480 program. 
At one time the Committee on Agricul- 
ture did vote to put in a 20-year limita- 
tion for the Public Law 480 program. 
That action was reversed by the House, 
and the present language in the food- 
for-freedom program or bill sets the 
terms for that program to be exactly 
whatever the foreign aid terms are. 

I realize it is not always a compliment 
to be on the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, but I do not believe it prohibits 
me from a license to come before this 
body and to ask that this body consider 
the ideas of those of us who have gone 
into some detail in regard to our foreign 
aid program as it is connected with food. 

Mr. FASCELL. I certainly meant not 
to cast any reflection either on the gen- 
tleman or on the committee. I know he 
and they are sincere, dedicated, and 
knowledgeable. 

Certainly we have a right to consider 
the proposal, as was done in the original 
food-for-peace program. We do have, 
from a practical standpoint, some divi- 
sion with respect to the setting of foreign 
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policy in the two programs; one, Public 
Law 480, in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and the other in our committee. 

I believe the House wisely settled that 
policy by trying to put the two together 
and leaving the policy questions funda- 
mentally with the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. PURCELL. I have no argument 
with that in any way. I merely wish to 
convince those who are on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee that we on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are not arguing 
about jurisdiction. 

Iam for the bill. I have been for every 
foreign aid bill which has come up since 
I have been in the Congress. I intend 
to vote for this bill, whether it does or 
does not include this amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
for calling my attention to his purpose. 

Mr. PURCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so reluctantly, be- 
cause I know the gentleman from Texas 
has been a supporter of this bill over a 
period of years. 

Ishould like to repeat what the gentle- 
man from New Jersey said. The basic 
reason for having an economic aid bill 
is to enable the United States to assist 
countries to improve the condition of 
their people. Those countries cannot do 
that with their own resources. We must 
have some flexibility in adjusting terms 
of repayment on these loans so that the 
conditions which confront the borrow- 
ing country 5 or 10 years from now can 
be considered. 

When Public Law 480 first came before 
the Congress there was a jurisdictional 
question as to whether the bill should 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs or whether it should go to the 
Committee on Agriculture. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Many of us may lose sight of the 
fact that 50 percent of our foreign eco- 
nomic aid program involves agriculture 
and agricultural surpluses. So the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has a lot to say 
about the direction of foreign policy by 
virtue of its control over Public Law 480 
and the food-for-peace program. 

During our hearings the American 
Farm Bureau Federation appeared. The 
Farm Bureau is one of the most out- 
standing farm organizations in the coun- 
try, Mr. John Lynn, legislative director, 
said this: 

Last year— 


And again this year— 


we recommended that the authorization and 
appropriation for Food-for-Peace (P.L. 480) 
be transferred from the Department of Agri- 
culture to AID. 

It is clear that the so-called Food-for- 
Peace program is for all practical purposes a 
foreign aid program. It has become an im- 
portant tool of foreign policy and has be- 
come less and less a surplus disposal opera- 
tion. Agricultural commodity aid provided 
through P.L. 480 represented nearly 50 per- 
cent of total net U.S. economic sid supplies 
to underdeveloped countries in the last few 
years, 
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We see the Committee on Agriculture 
has an important influence over the mak- 
ing of the foreign policy. 

I say if we put the gentleman’s amend- 
ment in the bill we take away an impor- 
tant element of flexibility in this regard. 
The program has worked very well, as 
the gentleman from Florida has pointed 
out, over a period of years. These loans 
are working very well—it would be a 
mistake to interfere with it. 

This has been a successful program. 
It has been a program that was recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower first in 
1957 on a soft loan basis to be financed 
in part with local currencies. Then in 
1961 we made them hard dollar loans. 
Not all of the loans are for a 40-year 
period. Some of them are for 20 years, 
and some of them are 5- and 10-year 
loans, but this flexibility must remain if 
we are going to be successful in helping 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman is spend- 
ing his time discussing a jurisdictional 
fight, but the issue here is whether the 
House will reduce the grace period to 5 
years and the total loan period to 25 
years. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wanted to tell the 
House that the Committee of Agriculture 
now controls about 50 percent of the for- 
eign aid program. Therefore, I think 
that the jurisdiction over the food-for- 
peace program should be moved back 
into the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
where it belongs. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to com- 
mend the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for making that state- 
ment which many of us have been argu- 
ing for years. This is exactly what 
should be the case. It was ridiculous in 
those past debates on foreign aid that 
we did not relate them to Public Law 480. 
Hopefully, the Congress will get around 
to this much-needed coordination. 

However, I took the floor today be- 
cause yesterday I was pointing up what 
I felt was the failure of the committee, 
that is, our House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to give appropriate attention to 
the report of the Advisory Committee 
on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid 
dated July 1965. I was calling attention 
to the fact that we, in the present de- 
bate, were not giving it proper attention. 
Second, I was calling attention to the 
fact that the AID organization had not 
given it proper attention. This morning, 
completely out of the blue as far as I am 
concerned, I received two letters, one 
from the Catholic Charities, Diocese of 
Kansas City-St. Joseph, signed by Father 
Lawrence J. McNamara, enclosing a let- 
ter to him of June 29, 1966, from Bishop 
Swanstrom, executive director, Catholic 
Relief Services, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., pointing up in a much more 
forceful way what I have been trying to 
point out and thought was accurate. 
However, of course, I am limited in my 
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ability to dig into these matters. I am 
going to put both letters into the Recorp 
at this point. They read as follows: 


Hon. THOMAS B, Curtis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: There is one 
other legislative matter which is of tre- 
mendous personal interest to me. 

I am not thinking at the moment of any 
one particular bill as much as I am of the 
relationship between the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) and the vol- 
untary agencies cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment in the Food for Peace program. 

There are some serious problems that seem 
to be arising for the voluntary agencies—in 
fact, for the total effort on the part of the 
United States to confront the problem of 
world hunger and to develop deep friend- 
ships with the governments and peoples of 
undeveloped nations. I am enclosing 
some excerpts from a letter recently received 
from Bishop Edward Swanstrom, the Execu- 
tive Director of Catholic Relief Services—Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

In the excerpt from Bishop Swanstrom’s 
letter, mention is made of the report sub- 
mitted by a special Task Force to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of AID. Bishop Swanstrom seems to feel 
strongly that this Task Force report has 
received very limited circulation in the Gov- 
ernment, He is “on top of” the situation 
on a day by day basis and is one of the 
best advised people in the world in terms 
of the problems of undeveloped nations and 
the American effort to participate in solving 
those problems. I have unquestioned con- 
fidence in his observation that AID has given 
little or no indication of the fact that this 
report even exists. 

I have read the report in detail and would 
very much like to see it put into effect by 
AID. An expression of interest from your- 
self along similar lines would be a really big 
help to the hungry people of the world, to 
the voluntary agencies—and to the United 
States. I earnestly ask you for whatever 
word of encouragement or support you can 
give in the right places to the effect that 
you would like to see the recommendation 
of this report put into effect. 

Copies of the report probably are available 
from AID. They are surely available from 
the Most Reverend Edward E. Swanstrom, 
Executive Director, Catholic Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001. 

Very truly yours, 
Father LAWRENCE J. MCNAMARA, 


CATHOLIC RELIEF SERVICES, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
New York, N.Y., June 29, 1966. 
Rey. LAWRENCE J. MCNAMARA, 
Catholic Charities, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear FATHER McNamara: First of all I want 
to express to you the very deep appreciation 
of my associates and myself for your invalu- 
able help and cooperation in the promotion 
of this year’s Bishops’ Fund for Overseas 
Relief campaign. I have been told that it is 
already evident that the proceeds this year 
will surpass anything in the past. We will 
not know the full result until the Bishops’ 
meeting in the fall when all the reports will 
be in, but it will not surprise me if the total 
reaches over $8,000,000 this year. I say it 
won't surprise me—first of all because of the 
tremendous help you offered us, and secondly 
because of the concern I know there was at 
the time for the situation in Viet Nam and 
India and other sorely tried areas around 
the globe. May God bless you for your 
generosity and kindness. 

During the meetings to promote the cam- 
paign, those Directors who were there will 
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recall that I indicated that there may be 
times when you can be very helpful to us 
by bringing some of our concerns to the 
attention of your representatives in 
Congress. 

If you have an opportunity to review the 
enclosed report, it will point out to you a 
problem which now faces all of the volun- 
tary agencies in the foreign relief field who 
participate in the Food for Peace program 
by distributing American commodities to 
the needy overseas. It is a report prepared 
by a special task force appointed by the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Washington, to study the problems 
relating to our partnership, with the United 
States Government. The report would seem 
to indicate that we have not been too suc- 
cessful recently in interpreting some of our 
problems to those who administer our gov- 
ernmental agencies. It is our feeling that 
unless some of the procedures, policies and 
regulations under which voluntary agencies 
aecept governmental support are drastically 
revised, it will become more and more difi- 
cult for us to continue to participate ade- 
quately in the Food for Peace program. 

The Advisory Committee’s task force seems 
to recognize this when it points out that 
the voluntary agencies find themselves over- 
audited, required to conform with unen- 
forceable and unrealistic regulations, em- 
barrassed by intermittent food availabilities 
and harassed for the payment of claims for 
“misuses” or program irregularities beyond 
their control. Perhaps, most unfortunately, 
voluntary agencies, like our own, are begin- 
ning to reap a back-swell of resentment 
from the leaders of the private sector over- 
seas, harmful not only to their own interests 
and objectives, but to those of the American 
people as a whole. 

Volagencies must be accorded a radically 
different type of relationship if they are to 
preserve their integrity. Pyramiding govern- 
mental regulations, which almost completely 
becloud voluntary agency philosophy, have 
strained the partnership between govern- 
ment and the volagency to the point of 
almost total collapse. 

Frankly, we need your help to bring this 
matter to the attention of those who repre- 
sent you in Congress. The task force report 
has received but limited circulation in gov- 
ernment. Only a few days ago I took it upon 
myself to send copies of it to all the members 
of the Senate and House Committees on Agri- 
culture, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. So far as volagencies are con- 
cerned, AID has given little or no indication 
of the fact that this report even exists. 

You can help us to put the recommenda- 
tions of this report into action. Since you 
believe in people-to-people programs insti- 
tuted and conducted on the basis of human 
need as contrasted with government-to-gov- 
ernment programs necessarily intertwined 
with politics and other pressures, we urge 
that you make known your support of the 
task force report. 

With every kindest personal wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
Executive Director. 


So far as both agencies are concerned, 
the AID has given tittle or no indication 
of the fact that this report of the 
advisory committee even exists. The 
bishop points out in this letter that he, 
on his own initiative, sent copies of this 
report to all the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and of the 
Committee on Agriculture, because he 
felt that these recommendations were so 
important. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I can personally 
testify that it took my office over 2 weeks 
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to obtain a copy of this report. And, 
certainly, I know AID in its own report 
which I read into the Recorp, devotes 
only one little paragraph, in a document 
of some 267 pages long, one little para- 
graph, telling that there is this commit- 
tee; that it did make a report, that it has 
made recommendations, and that AID 
adopted some, and was proceeding to 
adopt others, but does not spell out any- 
thing about the recommendations beyond 
these meaningless generalities. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as I can see AID 
is doing very little, really, to counteract 
the “Curtis corollary” that Government 
money will drive out private money. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Les; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly would not want with the name 
of “Gallagher” to oppose “Monsignor 
McNamara,” or Bishop Swanson. But 
the fact of the matter is that Bishop 
Swanson did testify before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and we did listen 
to his views and we did take them into 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, the Watson report 
about which he testified was mentioned 
several times. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman means 
in the hearings, but we established the 
fact that your committee—— 

Mr.GALLAGHER, Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did not even think 
enough of it to even mention it in your 
report. Am I not correct? You did not 
even think enough of it to mention it 
in your report? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is not men- 
tioned in the committee report, but I 
want to assure the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that we did give it full considera- 
tion, and Secretary of State Rusk did, as 
well as the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, may I state to 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and you 
can defend it, but obviously the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs did not think 
these recommendations were of very 
much significance. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we ought to 
put in perspective the position of the 
Committee on Agriculture with respect 
to this amendment and with respect to 
the Food for Freedom program. 

No. 1, Mr, Chairman, there were many 
of us on the committee who did oppose 
this limitation on the loans that are in- 
cluded in the food for freedom. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
whether or not the Committee on Agri- 
culture or the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs should handle this program, I would 
like to point out that the commodity pro- 
grams in this country are going from 
time to time to have to be adjusted, as 
this program moves forward. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, this 
year we look toward increasing wheat 
production to the extent of about 15 mil- 
lion acres. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
if you are going to take this program 
away from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, then somehow, somewhere there is 
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going to have to be some coordination be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in re- 
spect to this production. 

Mr. Chairman, this is true, because as 
of now our wheat surpluses are gone. 
This means increased wheat production. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no soybean 
surplus and we have no butter surplus. 
Also, Mr. Chairman, the feed grains sur- 
pluses are about gone. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest 
that this House give every consideration 
to this problem before we start talking 
about adjusting the program and chang- 
ing the program from Agriculture to 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to concur in the statement 
which has been made by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CALLAN] and also 
add the fact that I am very concerned 
that the specter of jurisdiction of com- 
mittees which has been brought into this 
debate. 

Mr. Chairman, quite frankly, it seems 
to me that this represents a kind of a 
“ghost” that has been raised here, and 
very suddenly. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Agriculture, through the years, has been 
diligent in its efforts and we are at this 
point making the crest with respect to 
foreign agricultural programs insofar as 
food is concerned. 

During the preceding years, 1 year was 
not very important, in terms of total 
dollars and no one raised the question. 

And they did not argue whether we 
had jurisdiction or not. It is only when 
this particular program has assumed its 
present proportions that the argument 
has been raised. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
on his argument, and I hope the amend- 
ment will be approved. 

Mr. CALLAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Perhaps the gentle- 
man from Indiana was not around here 
during the Marshall plan days, but I 
just want to tell the gentleman that we 
used some millions of dollars worth of 
farm surpluses in the Marshall plan 
days under the old section 402 of the 
Mutual Security Act and it worked very 
well. 

I am not trying to make a jurisdic- 
tional fight here today. All I am doing 
is trying to point out that the Committee 
on Agriculture has a stake in our foreign 
policy because of their jurisdiction of the 
food for peace program. I cannot see 
why we should try now to model our de- 
velopment loan program to fit the condi- 
tions that apply to loans relating to sales 
of agricultural commodities and thus 
destroy the flexibility of the loan pro- 
gram. That is the only argument I am 
making. I am not trying to get in any 
jurisdictional fight here. I am arguing 
against the Purcell amendment be- 
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cause it will destroy the flexibility of the 
development loan program. 

Mr. CALLAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I am opposing the amend- 
ment also. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I think it might 
be worth while to note that if the Purcell 
amendment is adopted it would add ap- 
proximately $850 million to the debt bur- 
den of developing nations. Certainly 
this in itself is a burden, I think the 
gentleman will admit. The food-for 
freedom program is now switching over 
to dollars instead of local currencies. So 
I think we are moving in the right di- 
rection, but to move too rapidly I think 
would result in the opposite of what we 
are trying to do through the aid program. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and rise in sup- 
port of the Purcell amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we went over this mat- 
ter of the length of time of loans in the 
Committee on Agriculture. I would have 
liked to see a 20-year limitation placed 
on Public Law 480 loans, but an agree- 
ment or decision was made by the ma- 
jority that an effort would be made here 
on the foreign aid bill to make them all 
similar, and for that reason I am sup- 
porting this amendment. 

I did not see any sense whatsoever in 
lending money to a country for the pur- 
chase of food and then not have them to 
Pay anything for 10 years. In other 
words, to have a 10-year grace period 
and then paying the total amount after 
40 years. Not only will they have eaten 
up the food long before then, but it is 
very doubtful if many of these develop- 
ing nations will actually be the same na- 
tion at the end of 40 years, what with the 
rapid changes in governments, anyway. 
We cannot expect anything to be very 
similar to what it is right now. In fact, 
a 40-year loan with a 10-year grace pe- 
riod for food or tobacco is about the same 
as a grant. 

With all of the loans that are given for 
nondurable commodities, both for AID 
and Public Law 480, which is affected by 
this language, we will find that the ex- 
propriation of property will not be the 
main problem any more because there 
will not even be that property to be ex- 
propriated in these consumer loans. 

You can imagine yourself paying your 
grocery bill 40 years from now. If there 
ever was a temptation not to pay what 
you owe to a rich relative, I would say 
that this surely would be such a tempta- 
tion. In order to give some direction to 
those who are administering this pro- 
gram I believe we at least need the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PURCELL] because these new and 
developing countries are like a young 
person who is growing up in the family. 
They need to learn responsibility. If 
they know they must meet their first 
payment within 5 years, if that were the 
longest grace period, they will have a 
greater sense of responsibility toward this 
loan than they would have with the 10- 
year grace period. Also if they know 
they must be repaying this debt in 25 
years—25 years is a generation. Any of 
us here can think of 25 years from now, 
but to think 40 years from now, there 
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may not be any of us, or at least very, 
very few of us who will be in this Cham- 
ber who will be in a position of leader- 
ship any place whatsoever. And this is 
also the case with the leadership of those 
countries as well. 

Twenty-five years is about all that one 
can conceive of in the future, so far as 
having responsibility for anything, or 
that we provide assistance for. There- 
fore, I certainly support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 5 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. In addi- 
tion to supporting the gentleman’s views, 
I also would like to add the fact that 
the argument that has been made that 
this would increase the responsibility of 
foreign nations, that is, their currency 
responsibility, I believe is a factor that 
is sorely needed. Therefore I certainly 
believe that that would be a good argu- 
ment in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. During his remarks 
the gentleman from Texas said that this 
amendment was voted on in the House 
by a vote of 191 to 165. 

The gentleman is a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I wonder if 
he would explain to the House whether 
this was a motion to recommit or wheth- 
er this was a separate vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. This was a separate vote 
on this amendment, because at the time 
a committee amendment was proposed 
to go to the 40-year provision in Public 
Law 480, the motion to recommit did not 
include this language because we had 
already had a separate vote on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then did not the 
House have a rollcall vote on this very 
amendment? 

Mr. QUIE. If the point of view of the 
Members of the House is the same as 
the point of view of the majority of the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, then they have not, taken a posi- 
tion. The majority point of view of the 
Committee on Agriculture was that we 
ought to make these two programs the 
same, that the same language should 
prevail in both AID and Public Law 480. 
Therefore, the decision was made on 
their part that they would come before 
the House when this bill was up and try 
to change both of them down to some 
lower period. The only thing that the 
House decided was that the majority 
wanted Public Law 480 to conform to this 
bill. So now we must make our decision, 
whether we want both of them to be for 
25 years or both of them to be for 40 
years. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, concern has been ex- 
pressed here about the matter of flexi- 
bility and the ability of our agencies to 
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extend assistance to developing coun- 
tries. In that context we are frequently 
told that other developed nations of the 
world are extending extensive assistance 
to these newly developing nations. But 
the point that is noteworthy is that the 
assistance being extended by other na- 
tions, such as West Germany, Japan, 
and the United Kingdom is almost in- 
variably on terms much more strict, 
much more severe than even the terms 
included in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas. Therefore, 
I say we should adopt the gentleman’s 
amendment. We would still be in a posi- 
tion to extend assistance to many de- 
veloping countries on a far more gener- 
ous basis than almost any other nation, 
if not any other nation in the world. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADATR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Could the gentleman 
provide us with the name of any country 
which has ever given credit beyond 25 
years for goods of a noncapital or con- 
sumable type? 

Mr. ADAIR. Iam not able to give the 
gentleman such information. I do not 
think such assistance has ever been 


given. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. One of the 
grounds upon which the administration 
opposes this kind of an amendment is 
that we are bringing pressure on other 
developed countries to make softer loans. 
I think the gentleman will recall that, for 
example, in the committee there was 
mention that Great Britain was giving 
some interest-free loans. So we are mak- 
ing headway. We are urging the devel- 
oped countries to make loans on more 
reasonable terms, and for this reason 
I think we should not now be raising our 
own terms when they are at the stage 
at which they are reducing their terms. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is quite 
correct in saying that there is testimony 
before the committee to the effect that 
we are urging other lending nations to 
make their terms more liberal. There 
was some testimony to the effect that 
this was being done. But even in the 
light of these allegedly more liberal 
terms, such terms are still far from being 
as liberal as the terms permitted under 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think we have lost sight of the 
fact that one title in Public Law 480 pro- 
vides that outright gifts in the form of 
great amounts of food have gone abroad 
on that basis, so when you start to com- 
pare our activities in this area with those 
of other nations, I do not think that you 
will find any nation in the world that is 
comparable with regard to the actual 
nutritional help we have given freely to 
these underdeveloped nations. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a hope, and I say 
an unfounded hope, that those countries 
will liberalize the terms of their loans, 
both as to amounts of money lent and 
as to the terms of the loans. 

Itis strictlyahope. Thatis all. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. In the effort being made, there is 
very little definite indication that it is 
fruitful. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the British Ioan, to which the 
gentleman from New Jersey referred, in- 
cluded an interest-free period as long as 
5 years with a length of repayment in 
total extending 25 years? My guess is 
that our terms, as proposed in this 
amendment offered by the gentleman, 
are still a mile ahead in the sense of 
liberality as compared with the terms of 
the British proposal. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The British are 
now negotiating for some interest-free 
loans. I think this should be taken into 
consideration also, that there are only 10 
countries involved in all this. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose 
of pursuing this colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and asking if 
the terms of the loan that the British 
are undertaking does include an inter- 
est-free period as long as 5 years, or with 
total terms beyond the 25 years? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, it would. If 
the loan is interest free, that would ex- 
tend beyond the 25 years. That is the 
kind of loan the British are discussing 
with India. These loans are with coun- 
tries like India, Brazil, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Chile, and Nigeria. It is only the large 
countries which are involved in these 
loans. 

Britain is negotiating for some inter- 
est-free loans rather than grants, and 
this is at our urging. 

Mr. ADAIR. Are they repayable in 
hard currencies of the lending coun- 
tries? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, they are re- 
payable, although I am not quite sure 
what the terms are. They are flexible, 
such as ours are. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
British are so well heeled that they can 
get into this racket of making practically 
interest-free loans, what are they doing 
asking us to extend credits to them to 
prop up the pound sterling? We have 
had millions of dollars dedicated backing 
up the pound sterling. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think the gentleman 
makes a good point. 

Mr. GROSS. It just does not make 
good sense. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I doubt whether we 
need fear the British outeompeting us 
for interest-free loans. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
invite the attention of the members of 
the Committee, and particularly the at- 
tention of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey to the table printed at page 72 of 
the hearings, which is entitled, “Average 
financial terms of official bilateral com- 
mitments by DAC”—that is the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee — countries, 
1962 to 1964.“ These are weighted fig- 
ures. It is very clear that the majority 
of the loans as to the interest rates by 
other nations are by no means as favor- 
able as those we have given traditionally. 
After the gentleman's amendment is 
adopted, there is still plenty of room for 
them to meet our loan terms. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, if we 
refer back to the year 1941—25 years 
ago—and think of the vast changes that 
have occurred in the composition of na- 
tions on the face of the earth, I think 
we will have to admit to ourselves that 
loan terms which extend to 1991—which 
is 25 years from right now—are indeed 
generous and adequate and certainly 
realistic. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The gentleman has the table, which 
states the case since 1964. I think the 
gentleman should read the footnote un- 
der that table, which reads that Great 
Britain since 1965 has started to lend 
long-term loans interest-free. 

Mr. ADAIR. I think that is the point 
we made earlier in our discussion. We 
both agreed that Britain was moving in 
that. direction, although she had a very 
long way to go. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Is the record clear 
that as of today no other nation has ex- 
tended more favorable credit terms than 
are proposed in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemen yicidꝰ 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. The table sent around 
by the author of the amendment I be- 
lieve gives the figures for the United 
Kingdom. In 1963 they made $9.1 mil- 
lion of 40-year loans, and in 1964 they 
made $7.3 million of 40-year loans. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Are those figures for 
the AID agency? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. I am talking 
about the 40-year loans of Great Britain, 
of the United Kingdom. They did make 
40-year loans starting in 1963, in the 
small amounts I have just mentioned. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Do they still continue 
this practice? 

Mr. MORGAN. This table includes 
only figures for 1964. There is no figure 
for 1965. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The questicn is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PURCELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Qure) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 62. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Purcr- 
and Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 84, 
noes 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
2, immediately after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) Section 201(d), which relates to 
interest rates applicable to development 
loans, is amended by striking out 2½ per 
centum per annum commencing not later 
than ten years following the date on which 
the funds are initially made available under 
the loan, during which ten-year period the 
rate of interest shall not be lower than 1 
per centum per annum, nor higher than the 
applicable legal rate of interest of the coun- 
try in which the loan is made’ and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States having comparable maturities 
then forming a part of the public debt as 
computed at the end of the fiscal year next 
preceding the date on which the loan is made 
and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 
one per centum'.“ 

And redesignate the following subsection 
accordingly. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing complicated about this amend- 
ment. It simply provides for the wiping 
out of the 10-year grace period that pres- 
ently carries an alleged 1-percent inter- 
est rate. Of course, everyone knows that 
it costs approximately three-quarters of 
1 percent to service these loans. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is no interest 
charge, actually, during the first 10 years. 
I say again that my amendment would 
repeal the 10-year grace period, and pro- 
vide that those foreigners who obtain 
money from this Government through 
these alleged loans pay the cost to the 
Federal Government of obtaining the 
money which today is at the rate of ap- 
proximately 45% percent. 

Mr. Chairman, by what logic and by 
what standard of justice and decency do 
we demand that an American citizen and 
taxpayer who wants to build a home must 
pay 6 percent or 7 percent interest, while 
chiseling foreigners are permitted to ob- 
tain the same money at the rate of 2% 
percent to be paid only after a grace 
period of 10 years? 

Mr. Chairman, can the elderly of this 
country—beyond the prime of earning 
capacity, but who need housing, obtain 
interest-free financing for 10 years and 
then only 2% percent for the remaining 
30 years? The answer is self-evident, 
and it takes an inordinate amount of 
gall for the foreign “do-gooders” to 
deliberately create such an infustice and 
inequity. 
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Mr. Chairman, a short time ago the 
“foreign aiders,” operating out of Foggy 
Bottom, made a 40-year loan to Turkey, 
with a 10-year grace period, and at 2% 
percent interest for the remaining 30 
years. That $3.6 million loan is for the 
purpose of providing 1,400 jeeps to haul 
family planners around Turkey. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, if it re- 
quires 1,400 jeeps to haul foreign aid 
family planners over Turkey, what will it 
take in terms of jeeps and planners when 
it is decided to “family plan” in India, 
for instance? 

But, Mr. Chairman, back to Turkey— 
what is the collateral for this loan of $3.6 
million on the terms that I have just 
stated? It will take a jeep, built on the 
lines of a Rolls Royce, to last for 40 
years, or any part of 40 years, and every- 
one in this Chamber knows it. 

The fact is that there is no collateral 
for this 40-year loan, and the members 
of this committee know it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the time and 
place to stop this financial double deal- 
ing. No Member of Congress can face 
his constituents, and with a straight 
face explain why there is one standard 
of financing for them and another for 
foreigners. 

And, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, those 
of the committee who believe they are 
doing so well with this foreign loan pro- 
gram might take time to look at the 
March 1966 report from the General 
Accounting Office, which shows that some 
sizable cracks are beginning to show up 
irrespective of the softness of it. 

As of June 30, 1964, according to the 
General Accounting Office, “AID loans 
show that the net aggregate exchange 
rate loss incurred by the loan program, 
after AID was established in 1961, 
amounted to the dollar equivalent of 
$351.2 million.” 

This report by the General Account- 
ing Office goes on to state that loans al- 
ready are being converted to grants. 
In other words, it has been found that 
these foreigners cannot or will not pay 
out on them, and this Government has 
converted them to grants, which means, 
of course, a gift. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BERRY. Does the gentleman 
think that the interest, regardless of 
what the rate is, is going to be repaid? 
Or does the gentleman think that any 
of these loans, whether they are for 25 
years or 40 years, are going to be repaid? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course these so-called 
loans will never be paid, but the point 
is, as the gentleman from South Dakota 
is well aware, that this program is going 
to be continued. What I hope to do is to 
make foreigners do what our American 
citizens and taxpayers have to do, and 
that is to start paying the going rate 
of interest when they get Government 
money. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have just 
been up and down the same path on the 
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previous amendment, except that this 
amendment goes a little beyond the point 
that the last amendment went as to the 
restriction of loan terms and the hard- 
ening of loan terms. 

The main question—the key question 
again is whether or not we want to assist 
people. If we do not want to assist these 
developing countries, then we should 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. On 
the other hand, if we do want to assist 
rag then of course we should oppose 
t 


The fact of the matter is we are getting 
out of the grant business and into loans. 
We cannot immediately get into loans as 
bankable as we would like to see them. 
Nevertheless, these are hard-dollar, re- 
payable loans. The British terms are 
less than what the gentleman asks. The 
British are now giving interest-free loans 
with a 7-year grace period, and the re- 
payment in 30 years. 

Canada is giving loans at three- 
fourths of 1 percent, with a 10-year 
grace period and repayment in 50 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in- 
dicated a few moments ago that the 
British have put out a grand total of 
about $16 million on the terms that the 
gentleman is talking about—$16 million. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Whatever the 
terms are, the fact is that we have come 
a long way, and we are now converting 
from the grant business to hard-dollar 
loans. That is what this program is 
about. If you want to get back to the 
grant business, then we should adopt 
your amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. Is it not true also if 
this amendment is adopted the net effect 
of it would be to increase the cost to the 
taxpayer because, as the gentleman from 
New Jersey pointed out, we have changed 
from the grant program to a loan pro- 
gram, and at least we get some interest 
that is repayable in American dollars, 
and the loans are tied to procurement in 
the United States. 

If we should go back to the grant busi- 
ness we will have wiped out the repay- 
ment of any interest which we received 
on loans to date, which is $555,500,000. 
So if we adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa we will in 
effect say that what we want to do is 
to pass on to the American taxpayers the 
amount of interest that has been repaid 
under the loan program. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
has made a very profound point, and that 
is something that we should keep in mind 
in voting on this amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, if the 
amendment is adopted, we will be mov- 
ing back to the grant business again. If 
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we make grants we will have no chance 
of getting any of this money back be- 
cause, if a nation could pay normal in- 
terest rates it would go to the World Bank 
or to the commercial banks to borrow. 
We would not need a development loan 
program if we accept the philosophy of 
the gentleman’s amendment. We would 
be back in the grant business again. 

We have been moving away from the 
grant business since 1957. We are mak- 
ing progress. These loans are being 
repaid as they come due. If we are 
going to stay in this foreign aid business 
and be successful in our efforts we must 
have a development loan program which 
provides for a grace period and a low 
rate of interest. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I agree with my 
distinguished chairman. If we want to 
get back in the grant business, then we 
should vote for this amendment, and if 
not, we should defeat it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAIR 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Abam: On page 
2, beginning in line 23, strike out “$1,000,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years 1967 through 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$750,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1967 through 1969”. 

On page 3, line 3, strike out “June 30, 1971" 
and insert in lieu thereof June 30, 1969”, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is simple and clear. It 
would reduce the authorization period of 
the Development Loan Fund from 5 to 
3 years. It would reduce the annual 
authorization for each of the 3 fiscal 
years from $1 billion to $750 million. If 
the amendment is adopted, it would have 
the limiting effect of reducing the au- 
thorization by 82,750 million. 

Mr. Chairman, it is again worthwhile 
to look at the pipeline for the develop- 
ment loan program. This year it is es- 
timated to be at almost the same figure 
that it was a year ago; that is, $1,900 
million. There is that much money un- 
expended in the development loan pipe- 
line at this time. 

When this bill was first presented to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
request for development loan authori- 
zation for each of the 5 years was $1,250 
million. The committee reduced that 
amount by $250 million each year to an 
even $1 billion. 

Let us compare that figure with the ap- 
propriation request. The appropriation 
request for this year is, in round figures, 
$665 million. If my amendment is 
adopted there is still a margin of $85 
million between the authorization ceil- 
ing and the appropriation request. Look 
at it another way. What was appropri- 
ated last year for this item? Speaking 
again in round numbers, $618 million 
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Let us take still another perspective. 
What has the committee in the other 
body done with respect to this item? It 
has recommended an authorization 
ceiling of about $620 million. If my 
amendment is adopted, we will still be 
approximately $130 million above the 
authorization ceiling presently imposed 
by the other body. 

In addition, the other body has put a 
l-year limitation on development loans. 
So in all respect, Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would be far more liberal 
than that recommended by the other 
side of the Capitol. ` 

Finally, it ought to be pointed out, be- 
cause Members are concerned about this, 
that there is no money for Vietnam in 
this section of the bill. It cannot be 
said, if you vote for this reduction, you 
are in anywise affecting our program in 
Vietnam. The money for Vietnam is in 
the section on supporting assistance. So 
you can support this amendment reduc- 
ing the development loan program, 
knowing that there are almost $2 billion 
in the pipeline, knowing that we have 
acted more generously than the other 
body, and knowing that we have provided 
more money than was appropriated and 
used last year. In short, you can effect 
an economy; you can continue closer con- 
gressional control without in any way 
impairing the program. 

If this 5-year program continues, what 
we are doing in effect is removing from 
the next two Congresses any real policy 
consideration with respect to develop- 
ment loans. Certainly there will still be 
the matter of annual appropriations of 
dollars, but the policy will be fixed for the 
next 5 years. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. As I understand the 
proposal of the gentleman, it reduces 
this program to 3 years. The present 
5-year period has just expired, and the 
bill would authorize it for 5 years, and 
the gentleman would reduce it to 3? 

Mr. ADAIR. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. The committee re- 
duced the amounts requested by 

Mr. ADAIR. By $250 million for each 
year. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman’s 
amendment would reduce it to what 
amount and by how much? 

Mr. ADAIR. To $750 million—a re- 
duction of $250 million each year. 

Mr. FASCELL. Did the gentleman 
offer this amendment in committee? 

Mr. ADAIR. I spoke about the amend- 
ment and said that it would probably be 
offered on the floor. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. The gentlemen’s 
amendment would shorten the time pe- 
riod covered by the Development Loan 
Fund authorization in the bill by 2 years 
and cut the amount by $250 million each 
year. 

The original Executive request was for 
a 5-year program with $1,250 million for 
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the 5 years. In an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Morse] within the committee, the 
5-year period was retained and the 
amount agreed to was reduced from the 
requested $1,250 million to $1 billion for 
the 5 years. 

Those of us who believe in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund believe this is a neces- 
sary amount that should remain in the 
authorization bill. 

The Executive has a very good record 
of holding down the requests for devel- 
opment loans. Those of us who were 
around here in 1961, when this House 
adopted the 5-year authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund, know we have 
operated with an authorization of $1,500 
million over a 5-year period. The Execu- 
tive at no time from 1961 until the 5 
years expired on June 30 of this year has 
requested the full amount of the author- 
ization of $1,500 million for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 

In 1966, the last year of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, as the gentleman from 
Indiana stated, even though there was an 
authorization of $1,500 million in the 
1961 act, the Executive requested only 
$618,225,000. This year, even though 
they are requesting an authorization of 
$1 billion, they are only making an ap- 
propriation request of $665 million. 

So this is a just a paper cut. This is 
not going to save one single dollar. This 
authorizes more than the Executive 
wants for fiscal 1967. Those of us who 
have worked with this bill since the De- 
velopment Loan Fund began in 1961 know 
that the authorization request for the 
Development Loan money has always 
been greater than the appropriation re- 
quest. These figures ought to be flexible. 
There are only 10 countries now sched- 
uled to share in this program. The ex- 
ecutive came in with a request for an ap- 
propriation of $665 million and pro- 
gramed this amount of money. The ex- 
ecutive has in the past been strict in 
holding down the authorization. 

I believe the amendment is nothing but 
a paper cut and ask for a defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the statements made by the 
gentleman support in part the position 
I have taken. I see no reason why we 
should authorize, particularly for a num- 
ber of years ahead, so large an amount 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
just pointed out, when the appropriation 
requests are invariably much smaller. It 
seems to me that that is not a responsi- 
ble way to legislate. I tried to make that 
point. 

Mr. MORGAN. If that is not responsi- 
ble, then this House has not been re- 
sponsible since 1957. 

Mr. ADAIR. Some of us have tried to 
make that point since 1957. 

Mr. MORGAN. We have always had 
a higher authorization than the appro- 
priation requested by the executive 
branch, so, according to the gentleman, 
this House has not been responsible since 
1957. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Would not the gentle- 
man admit if my amendment is adopted 
it would still leave a margin of $85 mil- 
lion between the request for appropria- 
tions and the ceiling to be imposed by 
the amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman's 
amendment exceeds the amount which 
the Executive has put in the appropria- 
tion request, and therefore allows some 
flexibility. 

The damage done by the gentleman's 
amendment is that it would reduce the 
loan program from a 5-year request to 
a 3-year request. This would impair the 
long-range principle of the development 
loan program. 

I have confidence that the Executive 
will hold down the requests, because for 
5 years the Executive has never come in 
for the full amount previously author- 
ized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Aparr) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
2, immediately after line 12, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) Strike out the first sentence of Sec- 
tion 201(b), which relates to general au- 
thority, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“*(b) The President is authorized to make 
loans payable as to principal and interest in 
United States dollars upon such terms and 
conditions as the President may determine 
except that the length of such loans shall 
not exceed 25 years nor shal] the grace period 
of such loans exceed five years for other than 
capital developments. Such loans shall be 
utilized to promote eonomic development of 
less developed, friendly countries and areas, 
with emphasis upon assisting long-range 
plans and programs designed to develop eco- 
nomic resources and increase productive ca- 
pacities.’ ” 

And redesignate the following subsections 
accordingly. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, Members 
will recognize that this amendment is 
very similar to the one which was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PURCELL]. If Members have copies of 
that amendment before them, it would be 
changed to the extent that at the end 
of the first sentence it would strike the 
period and add the words “for other than 
capital developments.” 

What this amendment would do is 
permit authority to remain for loans to 
be made up to 40 years for capital de- 
velopments but, for consumer goods, 
like the food available under Public Law 
480, to limit it to 25-year loans and 5- 
year grace period. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of aid, as the chairman of 
the committee indicated, under Public 
Law 480. Public Law 480 is about equal 
with this program. There is just no 
sense in providing 40-year loans for food. 

One of the examples used in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture why the Public Law 
480 loans should be the same as AID was 
that under AID you could make 40-year 
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loans for fertilizer, which is a consum- 
able commodity. If my amendment is 
adopted, it would mean that you could 
make the loan for a fertilizer plant in 
another country for 40 years but not 
for fertilizer, which they buy from the 
United States. I can see that there are 
reasons for long-term loans for a ferti- 
lizer plant or a bauxite plant or for high- 
ways or waterworks in some countries, 
because no matter what the government 
would be, the project is durable and 
would still be there for the next govern- 
ment and the people to use. However, 
when it comes to loans for countries to 
buy food, then I think we do need a lim- 
itation of this nature. To me this is 
very reasonable. We need this kind of 
a guideline. We could not make this kind 
of an amendment to the Public Law 480 
bill. We wanted some uniformity be- 
tween the consumable items that could 
be procured under Public Law 480 and 
the consumable items that could be pro- 
cured under this program. Therefore, I 
believe that this would be the type of 
language which would give a direction 
that this House would want to give to 
the administration that they make their 
loans differently between the capital de- 
velopment and the kind of loans for 
which they would buy food or fertilizer 
or some item that would be immediately 
consumed and have really nothing to 
show for it in the years ahead. 

However, if it is some kind of develop- 
ment where there is capital available 
for them for years beyond the length 
of the loan or for a good long period of 
time during the loan, then this would 
be permitted for a full 40 years as the 
bill now provides. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a brief expla- 
nation of my amendment, and I believe 
you can all understand it. Therefore, 
I ask you to support this amendment in 
order to make this program and Public 
Law 480 operate in a way that we could 
feel is a responsible fashion. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have had any com- 
plaint from my businessmen who deal 
with foreign governments or foreign busi- 
nesses, it is the fact that they find it is 
extremely difficult to compete on the 
market in providing competitive terms 
and interest rates. I cannot see where it 
makes sense to put our businessmen in 
a noncompetitive position with foreign 
businessmen. I just do not understand 
that kind of logic. 

Therefore, I think, if I understand this 
amendment correctly, it would do two 
things: It would make one policy for 
capital goods and one policy for consum- 
able items and, in a sense and in a very 
real sense, it would make it very difficult 
for our businessmen to be competitive in 
sales of consumable and agricultural 
goods in the world market. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think that this 
amendment ought to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Quis) there 
were—ayes 34, noes 48. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title II—Technical cooperation and 
development grants 

Sec. 103. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coop- 
eration and development grants, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 211, which relates to general 
authority, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Not to exceed $10,000,000 of funds 
made available under section 212, or under 
section 252 (other than loan funds), may be 
used for assistance, on such terms and con- 
ditions as the President may specify, to re- 
search and educational institutions in the 
United States for the purpose of strength- 
ening their capacity to develop and carry out 
programs concerned with the economic and 
social development of less developed coun- 
tries.” 

(b) Section 212, which relates to author- 
ization, is amended by striking out all after 
“President for” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 to 
carry out the purposes of section 211 not to 
exceed $231,310,000. Amounts appropriated 
under this section are authorized to remain 
available until expended.” 

(c) Section 214, which relates to Ameri- 
can schools and hospitals abroad, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “to hos- 
pitals outside the United States founded or 
sponsored by United States citizens and serv- 
ing as centers for medical education and 
research” and insert in lieu thereof “to in- 
stitutions referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section, and to hospital centers for 
medical education and research outside the 
United States, founded or sponsored by 
United States citizens”. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out all after 
“this section, for” and insert in lieu thereof 
“each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 not to 
exceed $10,989,000. Amounts appropriated 
under this subsection are authorized to re- 
main available until expended.” 

(3) At the end thereof, add the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for the purposes of 
section 214(b), in addition to funds other- 
wise available for such purposes, for the 
fiscal year 1967, $1,000,000 in foreign cur- 
rencies which the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines to be excess to the normal re- 
quirements of the United States.” 


Mr. GROSS (during reading of the 
title). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that this title be considered as 
read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The C . Are there any 
amendments to this title? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no amendments. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, my atten- 
tion has been called to an application for 
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assistance filed by the Ludhiana Chris- 
tian Medical College in India. The sum 
of $450,000 is needed for the construction 
of an additional 72-bed wing at this col- 
lege for the treatment of patients. 

Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, counselor 
for the college here in the United States, 
and the Reverend Charles Reynolds were 
in Washington recently to discuss the 
project with AID officials and I am in- 
formed that AID is very favorably in- 
clined, having conducted an inspection 
of the facility. However, it was also re- 
ported that all of the funds anticipated 
for the next fiscal year already have been 
assigned to other projects. 

I would like to urge AID to reconsider 
this application carefully and to make 
every effort to fund this project. This is 
an excellent way to make use of foreign 
currencies and we can make no better 
contribution to international under- 
standing than by the expansion of Amer- 
ican health and educational facilities 
serving the people of other lands. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title I11I—Investment guaranties 

Sec. 104. Title III of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, which relates to investment guaranties, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 221(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority for investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Im paragraph (1), strike out 85, 
000,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$8,- 
000,000,000". 

(2) In the third proviso of paragraph (2), 
strike out 300,000, 000“ and ‘$175,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 8375, 000,000“ and 
“$215,000,000", respectively, and strike out 
“Federal Housing Administration” and insert 
in lieu thereof “Department of Housing and 
Urban Development“. 

(3) In the fourth proviso of paragraph (2), 
strike out “1967” and insert in lieu thereof 
1970“. 

(b) Section 221 (c), which relates to limi- 
tations on investment guaranties, is amended 
by striking out “twenty years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “thirty years”. 

(c) Section 222, which relates to general 
provisions, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) In the case of any loan investment 
for housing guaranteed under section 221(b) 
(2) or section 224, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development shall 
prescribe the rate of interest allowable to the 
eligible United States investor, which rate 
shall not be less than one-half of 1 per 
centum above the then current rate of 
interest applicable to housing mortgages 
insured by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. In no event shall the 
Administrator prescribe an allowable rate of 
interest which exceeds by more than 1 per 
centum the then current rate of interest ap- 
plicable to housing mortgages insured by 
such Department.” 

(d) Section 224, which relates to housing 
projects in Latin American countries, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b) (1), strike out “Fed- 
eral Housing Administration” and insert in 
lieu there of “Department of Housing and 
Urban Development”. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out $400,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu there of “$500,- 
000,000: Provided, That $350,000,000 be used 
for the purposes of section 224(b)(1)”. 

(3) In the last proviso of subsection (c), 
strike out “1967” and insert in lieu thereof 
"1970". 
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Mr. FASCELL (during the reading of 
title III). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this title be consid- 
ered as read and open for amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to take this 
opportunity to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs a question with respect to invest- 
ment guarantees. 

I understand from testimony on page 
516, or 616, of the hearings—I am not 
sure—that the Export-Import Bank is 
endeavoring to compel U.S. investors in 
less-developed countries either to assign 
that portion of the aid investment 
guarantee giving coverage for retained 
earnings and the like over to the Ex- 
-port-Import Bank, or to prohibit them 
from securing special coverage. 

Mr. Chairman, this type of protection 
is specifically provided for under our 
act. 

What is the chairman’s view with re- 
spect to the actions of the Bank, as 
alleged? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the legislative history of the 
investment guarantee program is clear, 
that the program is intended to en- 
courage U.S. investors and not for the 
benefit of the Export-Import Bank or 
any other Government agency. 

Mr. Chairman, if we encourage inves- 
tors to go to the less-developed countries 
through the investment guarantee pro- 
gram, then I do not think that any 
agency of the U.S. Government should 
either try to benefit itself from that pro- 
gram or to prohibit U.S. investors from 
participating to the full extent in that 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, the Export-Import 
Bank makes its loans to foreign corpora- 
tions or groups. The AID guarantee pro- 
gram is for the U.S. investor. 

Mr. Chairman, I would have thought 
that this would have been crystal-clear 
to the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for that very 
clear explanation, and I believe it is a 
very important one, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause one of the most successful pro- 
grams we have had has been the invest- 
ment guarantee program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be 
unfortunate if in another program, which 
is also very good, the investment guar- 
antee under AID would be sought as a 
collateral or means of collateral to in- 
sure, either directly or indirectly, trans- 
actions involving the Export-Import 
Bank. If there are some additional needs 
for collateral or security, or for other 
measures on the part of that institution, 
I believe they should be developed inde- 
pendently by the Bank or through the 
medium of additional legislation. 

I think it would be unfortunate to mix 
up these two programs by having the 
investment guarantees issued under aid 
as security under another program. 
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Mr. Chairman, section 224 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act provides the au- 
thority for the guarantee of investments 
by U.S. citizens in pilot or demonstration 
housing projects in Latin America. I 
supported this legislation in the original 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. It was 
evident to me then that one of the major 
problems in Latin America which was 
causing social unrest was the lack of 
housing. I felt that one way to help pro- 
vide the greatest impact on this housing 
deficiency was through American techno- 
logical know-how and financial support. 
The authority provided by section 224 
made possible the demonstration by 
American homebuilders and financial in- 
stitutions, proven U.S. techniques for 
building, financing, and marketing pri- 
vately developed housing. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I have pushed for the con- 
tinuation of this authority. Over the 
last several years, I have offered and had 
accepted in committee important amend- 
ments which have facilitated the opera- 
tion of the housing program and made it 
a more attractive source for the supply 
of homes in many Latin American coun- 
tries today. 

In the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, 
I sponsored the amendment in commit- 
tee that raised from 75 percent to 100 
percent the amount of the loan invest- 
ment that could be guaranteed under this 
program. This was necessary at that 
time because the program was hampered 
by the inability to obtain long-term in- 
vestment funds with only a 75-percent 
guarantee, when the FHA, in this coun- 
try, could offer a 100-percent guarantee. 

In 1962, 1963, and 1964, successively, 
I cosponsored and supported amend- 
ments which raised the total face amount 
of the guarantees available to build hous- 
ing projects from $10 million to $250 mil- 
lion. These increased amounts were 
essential in keeping the program moving 
ahead as more and more American firms 
became aware of the guarantee avail- 
ability and the importance of the pro- 
gram to the Alliance for Progress in- 
creased. 

In 1965, I sponsored in committee the 
amendment that retained in the law 
the authority to continue guarantees for 
pilot and demonstration housing proj- 
ects. At that time, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development did not propose 
to continue support for projects of this 
sort beyond the $250 million which was 
then provided for in the act. It was my 
feeling, however, and the majority of the 
committee agreed, that housing projects 
of this nature make a substantial con- 
tribution to economic development and 
have immediate impact upon social con- 
ditions by alleviating housing shortages. 
Also, I actively worked for and supported 
the amendment in 1965 that increased 
the authorized amount for guarantees 
from $250 million to $400 million. 

During the committee markup of the 
Foreign Assistance Act for this year, I 
proposed and the committee accepted an 
additional amendment to the Latin 
American housing section which will fur- 
ther facilitate the use of this authority. 
The amendment prescribed a minimum 
rate of interest that the Administrator 
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of AID could allow eligible U.S. investors 
to earn on loan investment for housing 
not only in Latin America but worldwide 
as well. The housing guarantee program 
was being adversely affected by the low- 
interest-yield rate of 5% percent fixed 
by the Treasury Department for invest- 
ments in these oversea housing proj- 
ects. The Department had fixed a rate 
of 5% percent which unfortunately not 
only was below the current money mar- 
ket but below the FHA rate which cur- 
rently is 534 percent. This made it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain commitments 
of funds from investors for oversea 
housing projects when a higher yield 
was available domestically. It therefore 
represented a major handicap to the 
housing guarantee program. 

Under my amendment the Adminis- 
trator was required to allow a rate of 
interest for investments of not less than 
one-half of 1 percent above the current 
FHA rate. This increased yield will make 
investments in these housing projects 
more attractive and enhance further the 
program’s success. The amendment also 
permits the Administrator, if he finds it 
necessary in order to obtain adequate 
financing, to allow an interest return 
rate up to 1 percent above current FHA 
rates. 

I also supported in committee an 
amendment which increased from $400 
million to $500 million the amount au- 
thorized for the overall Latin American 
housing program including these pilot 
and demonstration housing projects. 
Further, I offered in committee the 
amendment that earmarked $350 million 
of the $500 million authorized to be used 
solely for these pilot and demonstration 
private housing projects. I wanted to be 
assured that the guarantee program 
would continue to support private hous- 
ing projects which were so successfully 
demonstrating U.S. techniques of build- 
ing, financing and marketing. The suc- 
cess of the program was unquestionable. 
Nearly $250 million of the total amount 
that had been provided was already be- 
ing used to construct houses or was in 
process of development. Through Feb- 
ruary of this year, 14 housing projects 
had been completed or were under con- 
struction. They involved a total invest- 
ment of $82.2 million and covered the 
construction of 16,000 dwelling units. 
Another 36 projects involving $157.2 mil- 
lion in investments and 28,000 dwelling 
units had been authorized and final plans 
were in process of development. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the 
Latin American housing program is ad- 
ditional evidence of the immense con- 
tribution that private American know- 
how and investment can make toward 
national progress in these countries. I 
fully support the program and urge its 
continued support by the Congress. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say a word about the Latin 
American housing program. ; 

I have supported this program from 
its inception. I believe that this under- 
taking, particularly the private pilot 
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projects, has served a dual purpose. On 
the one hand it has helped to alleviate 
at least in some small measure the criti- 
cal housing shortage in Latin America. 
On the other hand it has also demon- 
strated how through the use of private 
enterprise and individual initiative this 
great problem can be ultimately advanced 
toward solution. 

Last year the administration requested 
an increase of $100 million in the ceil- 
ing on the amount of guarantees that 
may be outstanding for Latin American 
housing. At the same time, however, 
the administration proposed to termi- 
nate the self-liquidating pilot or dem- 
onstration housing program which had 
been such a success in the past. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs did 
not go along with the later proposal. 
Instead the committee adopted an 
amendment by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FasckLL] and myself which 
reinstated the pilot housing program and 
and increased the amount of guarantees 
available for this purpose by $50 million. 

During the hearings this year, the ad- 
ministration again expressed its desire 
not to continue the pilot housing pro- 
gram in Latin America and to use the 
available funds for other, but related, 
undertakings. 

Again, the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs rejected this approach. In strong 
language the committee expressed its 
belief that this endeavor is one of the 
most successful ones in the Alliance for 
Progress. And we went a step further 
by increasing to $350 million the total 
amount of guarantees that may be used 
solely for pilot or demonstration private 
housing projects of types similar to those 
insured by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate my 
strong support for this program. It is a 
tool for demonstrating U.S. techniques 
for the building, financing, and market- 
ing of privately developed housing. It 
is a program which has demonstrated 
its merits. I trust that the executive 
branch, spurred by these repeated ex- 
pressions of congressional intent, will ap- 
ply itself to the administration of this 
program with the energy and the re- 
sources which it deserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title Vi—Alliance for Progress 

Sec. 105. Title VI of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Alliance for 
Progress, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 251(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the third sentence thereof 
the following new sentence: “In carrying out 
this title, the President shall seek to encour- 
age each recipient country to improve its 
climate for private investment as a necessary 
element in economic development.” 

(b) Section 252, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out “use 
beginning” the first place it appears and all 
that follows down through “year 1966” and 
insert in lieu thereof “each of the fiscal years 
1967 through 1971, $850,000,000, which 
amounts are authorized to remain available 
until expended and which, except for $150,- 
000,000 in each such fiscal year”. 
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(2) In the second sentence, strike out 
“1964 through 1966” and insert in lieu there- 
of “1968 through 1971”. 

(3) In the last sentence, strike out “June 
30, 1965 and June 30, 1966” and insert in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1967, through June 
30, 1971”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: 
On page 7, line 16, strike out “$850,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
750,000,000.“ 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a practical, constructive amend- 
ment. It merely seeks to save $100 mil- 
lion from the expenditures of this act, 
and it is aimed at the Alliance for Prog- 
ress where we have been more than gen- 
erous over the years. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers that we had fond hopes—I should 
not say that we had fond hopes—but the 
proponents of the Alliance for Progress 
program had fond hopes 5 years ago 
when this program was developed with 
great fanfare, that one of the products 
that would be immediately visible from 
our new investments in Latin America 
would be stability in Latin American 
governments. Yet less than a month ago 
Argentina, supposedly one of the three 
great powers of Latin America, went 
through another upheaval in govern- 
ment despite all the funds that have 
been poured in under this program. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
judicious, very mild and a very construc- 
tive amendment. I do not believe it 
would endanger the program. I think it 
would impose necessary restraint on the 
administrator of the program. I think 
that at least at some point this afternoon 
we ought to give the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica some relief, and I think a $100 mil- 
lion cut in the authorization for the Al- 
liance for Progress is the place to start. 

I suspect that there might be some op- 
position to my amendment. I am not so 
optimistic as to think it will be accepted 
quickly. I did have the good fortune in 
committee to have a number of amend- 
ments accepted by the chairman and the 
majority, and this, of course, inspired me 
to try to develop other constructive 
amendments, one of which is this amend- 
ment that I offer at the present time. 

But I think a $100 million cut is small. 
I think it at the same time shows a con- 
structive effort on the part of the House 
to put a minimum of restraint on the 
spending under this program. I think as 
long as we are not going to touch the 5- 
year phase, which is so sacred to many of 
the Members, that this amendment has 
great merit, and I am hopeful that it will 
receive substantial support, more so, per- 
haps, than the other amendments which 
have been turned down this afternoon. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I know 
that the distinguished gentleman, who 
is a member of the committee, attempts 
to be constructive. I think he has pushed 
his batting average a little bit too far. I 
do not recall that he offered this amend- 
ment in committee. Of course, he has 
a right to offer it on the floor of the 
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House for Members to consider. But I 
must agree with him that it is probably 
asking a little bit too much that he could 
get it accepted here without opposition, 
because notwithstanding the sincerity of 
his attempt, all he would do would be to 
gut the Alliance for Progress. That can 
hardly be called constructive. 

At the same time the amendment is 
most unfortunate in its interpretations. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Alli- 
ance for Progress has been and is under- 
stood to be a long-term program, it has 
moved along surprisingly well. Govern- 
ments in Latin America are taking 
actions which we thought just a few years 
ago were not even possible—for example, 
tax reforms and land reforms, among 
others. 

But in the middle of this program, 
when we are beginning to see some day- 
light and when we are gaining some 
momentum, and when we are attempting, 
from both an administrative standpoint 
and from a legislative standpoint, to 
make what amounts to a clear commit- 
ment to a program that should be 
extended, we should not suddenly sub- 
stantially cut it without reason or ex- 
planation. That does not seem to me to 
be logical, particularly when it would 
have the interpretation placed upon it 
which it would have within our own 
Western Hemisphere. 

Notwithstanding the trouble we have 
all over the world, I think all of us here 
are very cognizant of the fact that 
tremendous strides have been made 
in Latin America in recent years. This 
is no time to be taking any kind of a 
step backward in the question of funding 
those programs which are giving these 
people some encouragement to do for 
themselves what needs to be done. I 
think it is very, very important that the 
Alliance for Progress continue to be au- 
thorized at the funding level which has 
been set forth by the administration in 
view of the progress that has been shown. 

US. policy in the Western Hemisphere 
has been truly bipartisan almost since the 
founding of the Republic. This spirit 
was reflected most recently when the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle 
joined with the President on his visit to 
Mexico. 

In recent years we have forged ahead 
in promoting and strengthening rela- 
tionships in the hemisphere. In the 
spirit of foreign policy bipartisanship it 
is only proper that we should note the 
contribution to our present hemispheric 
policy by President Eisenhower, his 
brother, Milton Eisenhower, Douglas Dil- 
lon, the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Robert Anderson, also a former 
Secretary of the Treasury. The first 
three made significant contributions to 
building the policy now known as the 
Alliance for Progress. Robert Anderson 
is leading the negotiations with Panama. 

With the help of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, Latin American overall economic 
growth is now going forward at a healthy 
rate—about 6 percent annually. And 
even if one discounts the population 
growth rate, the per capita growth rate is 
still over 2.5 percent. While we would 
2 like to see more, this is hardly stagna- 

on. 
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Latin American exports are growing at 
the rate of 3 percent per year and im- 
ports at the rate of 3.5 percent. 

US. financial assistance to Latin 
America is now running at the rate of 
over $1 billion annually. In Latin Amer- 
ica the annual volume of national sav- 
ings has increased by $1.5 billion. 

In the words of the Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress—CIAP: 

The basic factors of Latin American eco- 
nomic development during the last 2 years 
and the prospects for the coming year are 
encouraging. 


On the social side, this committee 
noted with satisfaction the widespread 
effort going forward to create institutions 
which finance social projects and private 
external assistance of at least $160 mil- 
lion devoted almost entirely to social pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, the committee 
added that the solution to social prob- 
lems in Latin America—as indeed it does 
in the United States—depends funda- 
mentally on the adoption of suitable tax 
and tax collection policies. 

The committee’s points on expanded 
educational efforts and cultural ex- 
changes are exactly in line with the ad- 
ministration’s policies and action. 

The record shows that one of the most 
significant overall results in Latin Amer- 
ica over the past 18 months from the 
Alliance for Progress has been the 
strengthening of democracy. For in this 
year and a half there has been only a 
single case in which a democratically 
elected government has departed from 
office by other than constitutional means. 
Eleven countries have held elections at 
the local or national level during the 
period and the results have been re- 
spected, even where opposition candi- 
dates have won by narrow margins. 
Four of these elections occurred within 
the last 2 months and three others are 
scheduled in the next several months. 
In the Dominican Republic, where a few 
months ago some were saying an elec- 
tion was impossible, the free elections 
were held on June 1, 1966, and prospects 
for continued expansion of democratic 
institutions will proceed. 

US. policy is in strong support for 
private enterprise, and realistic in its 
awareness of communism. 

As pointed out by David Rockefeller, in 
an excellent article appearing in the 
April 1966 issue of Foreign Affairs, recent 
performance on the private enterprise 
side has been relatively good. He notes 
that private foreign direct investment is 
increasing. If reinvested earnings of 
U.S. companies are counted together 
with direct investment flows from the 
United States, the target of $300 million 
annually for such investment set in 1961 
has been exceeded. Capital flight from 
Latin America is not now a serious 
problem. 

The issue of communism has to be 
Placed in its proper perspective. Cer- 
tainly it is a problem. As the President 
pointed out in his speech in Mexico City 
on April 15: 

We believe the struggle for social justice 
and more efficient and equitable use of nat- 
ural resources must be led by each country 
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in its own behalf. My administration will 
not be deterred by those who tenaciously or 
selfishly cling to special privileges from the 
past. We will not be deterred by those who 
say that to risk change is to risk communism. 

We do not wish to see communism spread 
in this hemisphere, but we believe that the 
threat to the liberty and independence of the 
Latin American peoples from communism 
cannot be met merely by force. We will 
continue to concentrate our assistance mainly 
in economic and social fields and to encour- 
age our Latin American neighbors, where pos- 
sible, to limit their outlays for military pur- 
poses. We are encouraged that democracy 
flourishes in countries such as Mexico where 
expenditures for education and development 
are high. 


We do not underestimate for a mo- 
ment the significance of the Tri-Conti- 
nental Conference that was held in 
Havana in January 1966. Cuba, the So- 
viet Union and Communist China clearly 
put the world on notice that Latin Amer- 
ica is a prime target for subversive ag- 
gression. Democratic Latin America re- 
sponded immediately and with vigor. 
The threat posed by the Tri-Continental 
Conference was immediately discussed 
within the Organization of American 
States and the American Republics put 
Communist countries on notice that they 
would not tolerate Communist subversion 
in this hemisphere. The Latin American 
Republics also discussed the issue in the 
United Nations. In a letter to the Sec- 
retary General they brought out sharply 
the inconsistency between the pious ap- 
proval by the Soviet Union and Cuba of 
a resolution on nonintervention and the 
openly interventionist activities of the 
Soviet and Cuba representatives at the 
Tri-Continental Conference. In sum, 
none of the free countries in this hemi- 
sphere have ignored the threat which 
the Tri-Continental Conference posed to 
freedom. At the same time, none of them 
intend to be deterred by this threat from 
the equally important work of the hemi- 
sphere which is economic and social 
progress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI], would not agree with me that 
if we cut 15 cents out of this bill the pro- 
ponents would say we were gutting it. 
I have heard that expression used time 
after time in this debate and, of course, 
time after time in previous years. It 
seems if we take anything at all out of 
this bill, it is being gutted. Does the 
gentleman agree with that statement? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa. May I make one 
observation? The gentleman from Iowa 
and I have listened while the gentleman 
from Florida delivered a scorching attack 
on this amendment. We have heard the 
argument that the Alliance for Progress 
has supposedly brought countries in 
Latin America into the 20th century. If 
we would study history we would find 
that, in proportion, there were fewer 
revolutions in Latin America prior to the 
social unrest generated by the Alliance 
for Progress program than there have 
been since. Where is the progress from 
the spending? 
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Mr. GROSS, I seem to recall that 
everything was supposed to be lovely and 
the goose was hanging high down in 
Argentina. We have turned loose sub- 
stantial Alliance for Progress and other 
giveaway funds in Argentina. But the 
other day, out of thin air—at least the 
State Department had no prior knowl- 
edge of it—there was another military 
takeover in Argentina. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Fascett] talks about this hemisphere 
and the need to keep out communism. 
Why, bless his heart and soul, we had 
a Communist government planted in the 
Western Hemisphere for the first time 
under the Democrats. 

The Alliance for Progress has not 
stopped communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. We got it here after the 
Alliance for Progress was put in motion. 

I would think somewhere along the 
line the gentlemen who are the propo- 
nents and sponsors of this giveaway pro- 
gram would begin to have some regard 
for the taxpayers of this country and 
the burdens that they are going to have 
to carry, and the burdens upon their 
children. I would think that some day 
that would give them a little pause. 

This bill started out at $3.4 billion 
for 1 year. It is now a 2-year program 
providing $4.1 billion in the first year, 
and $4.2 billion in the second year. 
Those are the approximate figures. This 
is not even the bill that the administra- 
tion asked for originally. We moved 
in—not “we,” but you moved in and 
reer hundreds of millions of dollars 

t. 

In all conscience I ask when are we 
going to give the taxpayers of this coun- 
try a break? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
going to give them a break right now, 
because we are setting up a program 
which is independent, which meets the 
requirements of the administration’s re- 
quest in a great measure, but which is 
not a rubber stamp. I think the gentle- 
man should be pleased on that point. 

Since the gentleman used my name, I 
may say I did not talk about communism, 
I talked about freedom in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. GROSS. Can there be commu- 
nism and freedom at one and the same 
time? 

Mr. FASCELL. I would not want to 
quibble with the gentleman on sematics. 
The Alliance for Progress came about 
after that to prevent any more Cuba’s, 
and we have not had any more Commu- 
nist invasion since that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Who engineered the 
fiasco of the invasion of Cuba? Who 
was around at that time? Communism 
could have been stopped in its tracks at 
that time in the Western Hemisphere and 
stopped in its ability to spawn commu- 
nism all over the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. What happened on tha 
fateful day in April 1961? ; 

Mr. FASCELL. First of all, we did not 
have any Alliance for Progress. Sec- 
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ondly, we had to have a bad situation in 
order to have a fiasco. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The question was taken: and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI) 
there were—ayes 36, noes 42. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DERWINSKI 
and Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 49, 
noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title VIII Soutkeast Asia multilateral and 
regional programs 

Sec. 106. Chapter 2 of part I the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new titles: 


"TITLE VIII—SOUTHEAST ASIA MULTILATERAL AND 
REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 271. GENERAL PROVISIONS.—The ac- 
celeration of social and economic progress in 
southeast Asia is important to the achieve- 
ment of the United States foreign policy 
objectives of peace and stability in that area. 
It is the sense of Congress that this objective 
would be served by an expanded effort by 
the countries of solutheast Asia and other 
interested countries in cooperative programs 
for social and economic development of the 
region, employing both multilateral and 
bilateral channels of assistance. 

“SEC. 272. SPECIAL Provisions,—In provid- 
ing assistance to further the purposes of this 
title the President shall take into account— 

“(1) initiatives in the field of social and 
economic development by Asian peoples and 
institutions; 

“(2) regional economic cooperation and 
integration in southeast Asia; 

“(3) the extent of participation by other 
potential donor countries; 

“(4) the degree of peaceful cooperation 
among the countries of southeast Asia toward 
the solution of common problems; and 

“(5) the ability of multilateral institu- 
tions or other administering authorities to 
carry out projects and programs effectively, 
efficiently, and economically. 

“Sec. 273. AUTHORIZATION.—The President 
is authorized to utilize funds otherwise avail- 
able to carry out the provisions of part I of 
this Act (other than title VI of this chapter) 
to furnish assistance under this title on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
in order to promote social and economic 
development and stability in southeast Asia. 
“TITLE IX—-UTILIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC INSTI- 

TUTIONS IN DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec, 281. In carrying out programs au- 
thorized in this chapter, emphasis shall be 
placed on assuring maximum participation 
in the task of economic development on the 
part of the people of the developing coun- 
tries, through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic private and local governmental insti- 
tutions.” 


Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that this title be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would that be over 
to line 18, page 9? 
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Mr. MORGAN. I think it would be 
over to page 10, line 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
Chair, that takes us to page 10, line 


Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ADAIR 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Apam: On 
page 8, beginning in line 17, strike out “, 
employing both multilateral and bilateral 
channels of assistance”, 

Page 9, line 8, strike out “multilateral in- 
stitutions or other”. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to change the 
language of the new title VIII, sections 
271 and 272, to eliminate any authority 
granted to the President to channel bi- 
lateral aid funds through multilateral 
agencies. 

We had testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs that such chan- 
neling had a serious adverse effect upon 
the balance of payments because it did 
not retain the restrictions placed in this 
act to protect the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, if this provi- 
sion remains in the law, it negates section 
620(e) (1), which protects U.S. foreign 
investment by providing for the cessa- 
tion of U.S. bilateral aid to countries ex- 
propriating U.S. property without mak- 
ing prompt and full value compensation. 

Third, if this remains in, there will be 
no effect to congressional policy direc- 
tives regarding foreign aid contained in 
section 620(e) through 620(m), which 
include restrictions on aid to Cuba 
among other things. 

Another objection to this language re- 
maining in the bill would be that it would 
negate the congressional directives in 
sections 202 and 252 requiring the use 
of not less than 50 percent of develop- 
ment loan funds for economic develop- 
ment through private enterprise. 

Another objection if this language re- 
mains is that the regular authorization 
and appropriation procedure for our 
U.S. contributions to multilateral finan- 
cial institutions which provide the im- 
portant opportunity for congressional 
review and public discussion would be 
nonexistent. 

Lastly, the policy of minimum interest 
rates on development loan and cargo 
preference requirements on AID- 
rao ships would no longer be effec- 

ve. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a provi- 
sion in existing law, in section 205, as 
follows: 

The President, after consideration of the 
extent of additional participation by other 
countries, may make available, in addition to 
any other funds available for such purposes, 
on such terms and conditions as he deter- 
mines, not to exceed 15 per centum of the 
funds made available for this title to the 
International Development Association, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, or the International Finance 
Corporation for use pursuant to the laws 
governing United States participation in 
such institution. 
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However, in recent years the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has written lan- 
guage into the appropriation bill which 
removed the effectiveness of that section. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope, based 
upon last year’s Foreign Assistance Ap- 
propriation Act, since it contains sub- 
stantially the same language that has 
been in the appropriations act for sev- 
eral years, that this amendment would 
be adopted. That language provides 
that no part of this appropriation may 
be used to carry out the provisions of 
section 205 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as mended. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of what I 
have been saying is this: that section 
205 of the Foreign Assistance Act says, 
in effect, that you can use 15 percent of 
development loans through specified, 
multilateral agencies, but the Congress 
in the appropriation law said this could 
not be done. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment if 
adopted would carry on the same policy 
in the new section of the law. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of our prime objec- 
tives in the foreign aid bill and in related 
legislation which we have considered in 
the past, has been to encourage self-help 
and to encourage other countries to co- 
operate with each other on a regional 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most dra- 
matic results of our efforts in this re- 
gard, occurred in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman's 
amendment should prevail, it would dis- 
rupt some of the most progressive steps 
that have been taken on the part of the 
various countries in southeast Asia. It 
would certainly cause havoc with the 
Asian Development Bank and the Me- 
kong River Valley project and the south- 
east Asia highway program. 

The very purpose of the proposed title 
VIII is to further encourage those coun- 
tries to cooperate with each other and to 
undertake other multilateral self-help 
programs. 

This title reaffirms the very policy of 
the United States by promoting progress 
through cooperative, self-help efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana would cause great damage. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I am delighted to 
yield to my dear friend, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman agree—and perhaps I did not 
have the time to develop this as fully as 
it should have been developed—to the 
extent that we channel money under this 
new section VIII through multilateral 
agencies, we are depriving those funds of 
many of the safeguards and many of the 
guidelines that we have laboriously writ- 
ten into this legislation through the 
years for bilateral assistance? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. As the gentleman 
knows, there are no funds authorized or 
requested under this title for this year. 
However, it is our committee’s intent, 
expressed in the report, that such funds 
as may be used pursuant to this title, be 
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used subject to the safeguards and basic 
conditions which are in the law. I can 
assure the gentleman we will have an op- 
portunity to review the implementation 
of this title next year and to pursue the 
issues that the gentleman is concerned 
about. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is not the gentleman then 
making an argument for a 1-year rather 
than a 2-year extension of this program 
if the gentleman says that in another 
year we will have, and we ought to have, 
the opportunity to review these deficien- 
cies which I allege exist, because of the 
failure of protections which we have 
written into the law, and if we do not 
have the bill before us next year we will 
not have that opportunity? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. As I said, we will 
have the opportunity to check on this 
matter further next year. Also, if the 
President should use development loan 
funds for the purposes of this title, the 
committee expects that he will use such 
funds in accordance with the provisions 
of title I governing development loans. 

I do want to point out, and I am sure 
that the gentleman will not disagree, that 
if his amendment prevails, the programs 
that are now underway, such fine co- 
operative programs in southeast Asia as 
the Mekong River Valley project, would 
be placed in jeopardy. 

I wish the gentleman had seen, and I 
am not sure whether he did or not, the 
documentary film which showed the kind 
of cooperation that every country in the 
area has given to this project, and how 
they helped each other in order to make 
the project work. 

The gentleman’s amendment would 
defeat this type of cooperative effort. 
I therefore hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The amendr-ent was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 3—INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

AND PROGRAMS 

Sec. 107. Chapter 3 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to international organizations and pro- 
grams, is amended as follows: 

(a) Section 301(a), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after by such organizations” the 
following: “, and in the case of the Indus 
Basin Development Fund administered by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to make grants and loans pay- 
able as to principal and interest in United 
States dollars and subject to the provisions of 
section 201(d),”. 

(b) Section 301(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by striking out 
“United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance and the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund” and in Meu thereof 
“United Nations Development Program” and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence; “The President shall seek to 
assure that no contribution to the United 
Nations Development Program authorized by 
this Act shall be used for projects for eco- 
nomic or technical assistance to the Govern- 
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ment of Cuba, so long as Cuba is governed 
by the Castro regime.” 

(c) Section 301(c), which relates to assist- 
ance for Palestine refugees in the Near East, 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Contributions by the United States for the 
fiscal year 1967 shall not exceed $13,300,000. 
No contributions under this subsection shall 
be made except on the condition that the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
take all possible measures to assure that no 
part of the United States contribution shall 
be used to furnish assistance to any refugee 
who is receiving training as a member of the 
so-called Palestine Liberation Organization.” 

(d) Section 302, which relates to authoriza- 
tion, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 302. AUTHORIZATION.—(a) There is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for grants to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter, in addition to funds available 
under any other Act for such purposes, for 
each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 not to 
exceed $140,433,000. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for loans for Indus Basin 
Development to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter, in addition to funds available 
under this or any other Act for such pur- 

, for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1968, $51,220,000. 

(e) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the President, for the fiscal year 1967, 
$1,000,000 for contributions to the United 
Nations Children's Fund during the calendar 
year 1967, Funds made available under this 
subsection shall be in addition to funds avail- 
able under this or any other Act for such 
contributions and shall not be taken into 
account in computing the aggregate amount 
of United States contributions to such fund 
for the calendar year 1967. 

“(d) None of the funds available to carry 
out this chapter shall be contributed to any 
international organization or to any foreign 
government or agency thereof to pay the 
costs of developing or operating any volun- 
teer program of such organization, govern- 
ment, or agency relating to the selection, 
training, and programing of volunteer man- 
power.” 


Mr. GROSS (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading 
of this title be dispensed with, and that 
it be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
12, following line 12, insert the following: 

“(e) None of the funds provided in this 
act shall be made available to any interna- 
tional organization, located within the 
United States, a member of which employs 
directly or indirectly, or otherwise gives 
sanctuary to any foreign national who has 
been determined to have been a spy or espi- 
onage agent, or who has sought by other 
clandestine means to violate the security of 
the United States Government.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one amendment that will not and does 
not seek to cut the funds, and therefore 
will not gut the bill. 

As a matter of fact, it just might save 
some money. 

I am prompted to offer this amend- 
ment by the story which appeared in 
the paper this morning about the two 
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Czechoslovakian spies who have been dis- 
covered in this country. Our Govern- 
ment has asked that one of them be de- 
ported, and he probably will be deported, 
but the other, the prime mover, a Czech 
by the name of Pisk, is located in the 
United Nations. He is the individual 
who originated this espionage effort in 
the State Department. He is the one 
who, apparently, first made contact with 
a State Department employee and ex- 
changed ideas on how to steal the secrets 
of this Government by planting a listen- 
ing device in the State Department. 

It is incredible that this spy, the orig- 
inator of this business, should be able to 
remain overnight in the United States. 

Let me read what a spokesman for the 
U.S. delegation in the United Nations is 
quoted in this morning’s newspaper as 
saying: 

In New York, U.S. delegates to the U.N. in- 
dicated that Pisk would not be expelled from 
the United States. “Mr. Pisk has done 
nothing to violate the U.N. headquarters 
agreement,” the sources said. “Therefore, no 


action is contemplated on him here at this 
time.” 


I want to see this spy kicked out of the 
United States. I want to see some kind 
of showdown here and now as to whether 
Congress is going to tolerate the United 
Nations as a sanctuary for spies in this 
country. The purpose of my amendment 
is to see that no international organiza- 
tion gets any funds through the Congress 
of the United States and from American 
taxpayers if it provides a sanctuary for 
any foreign agent who has sought by 
clandestine means to violate the security 
of the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly wish to 
join in the sentiments expressed here 
and to lend my wholehearted support of 
this amendment. I fail to see how any- 
one could refuse to support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. This 
is a great and free country, and because 
of that freedom and the unlimited op- 
portunities and lack of restrictions here, 
it is very easy for any citizen to engage 
in espionage. But I think it is uncon- 
scionable that this country should help 
pay the bill of any organization which 
engages in espionage activities, as this 
particular Czechoslovakian has done. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, while 
I am speaking in favor of this amend- 
ment, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to set forth some of my objec- 
tions to the passage of this entire meas- 
ure. 

First, I fail to see the propriety for 
the United States to continue to pour 
millions of dollars into the United Na- 
tions and its satellite organizations while 
we find some of these funds being used 
directly against our best interests, I am 
speaking specifically of the $37.5 million 
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which is 40 percent of the total funds for 
the operation of the U.N. Special Fund. 
This fund is being used to help finance 
the teaching of technology at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, and it is unbelievable 
that American taxpayers should be re- 
quired to help finance the teaching of 
Cuban soldiers in advance technology. 

Second. I do not believe that we are 
getting full benefit from the military as- 
sistance which has amounted to over $37 
billion since World War II. The $917 
million for military assistance included 
in this bill does not include at least 
another billion dollars for paying and 
supplying the South Vietnamese Army. 

What disturbs me, Mr. Chairman, is 
the fact that of the 55 nations designated 
for military aid this year, only 1, Ko- 
rea, has sent troops to Vietnam. 

Third, we are grateful to Australia and 
New Zealand for assisting us in Vietnam, 
but neither of these countries is listed 
for military assistance in this bill. 

Fourth. I oppose this foreign aid bill 
because this year we will be virtually ab- 
dicating our congressional review 
through the 2-year authorization pro- 
posed. Constantly, the Congress is 
under pressure to relinquish more and 
more of its constitutional prerogatives of 
controlling our Nation’s purse strings, 
and I, for one, am not willing to ac- 
quiesce further in this regard. We have 
a responsibility to the American people 
to keep some sort of lid on our foreign aid 
expenditures. 

Fifth. The amount included in this 
bill is greatly excessive and without jus- 
tification. The President requested, in 
his words, a “barebones” appropriation 
for foreign assistance. The facts are 
that we presently have over $6.7 billion 
available from prior years’ funds for ex- 
penditure in the foreign assistance field. 
When you couple this amount with the 
approximately $5.6 billion being author- 
ized through the various organizations 
for foreign assistance, we find that the 
appropriations will be about four times 
the amount of the so-called barebones 
request made by the administration. 

Sixth. Mr. Chairman, the terms and 
interest rates on the loans being made 
under our foreign aid program are totally 
unrealistic, and, in my judgment, ad- 
verse to our best interests in many areas. 
While we are granting 40-year loans at 
2% percent with a 10-year grace period, 
we find the Communist countries pres- 
ently granting loans on a 10- to 12-year 
term at much higher rates. Actually, 
Mr. Chairman, some of the loans made 
by this country are being used by other 
countries to repay obligations or debts to 
Communist countries. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, instead of con- 
tinuing unabatedly this foreign give- 
away program, we should limit our for- 
eign assistance to those nations, and only 
those nations, which have bona fide stra- 
tegic value to the U.S. interests. We 
should terminate assistance to those 
countries aiding the Communists in any 
manner or form, or to those countries 
which play one side against the other in 
accepting handouts from both the United 
States and the Communist nations. Ad- 
ditionally, the report of the committee 
shows that we could substantially reduce 
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the personnel complement of the Agency 
for International Development bureauc- 
racy without adversely affecting its 
responsibilities. 

I believe further, Mr. Chairman, that 
our economic aid programs should be 
changed from a line of credit to a real 
resource basis providing U.S. goods and 
technical services for specific projects. 
If this were done, program loans should 
be phased out as quickly as possible be- 
cause of the adverse effects this type of 
aid is having on the U.S. balance of 
payments. 

In my judgment, this foreign assist- 
ance bill is just another step toward the 
great international society, which will be 
financed by the American taxpayers. 
After all, we represent them, not the 
people of the world, and it is high time 
that we considered the financial prob- 
lems of our overburdened taxpayers here 
at home, instead of trying to buy friends 
throughout the world. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has a good point. In 
fact, this particular individual did vio- 
late his employment under the United 
Nations organization, the United Nations 
Charter. No employee is to act as an 
agent of any particular country, but 
must act only on behalf of the United 
Nations, and this fellow completely broke 
his agreement and broke the United Na- 


tions Charter in that regard. I agree 
with you. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I did not understand 
that the individual to whom the gentle- 
man referred was in the employ of the 
United Nations at the time of the alleged 
acts. Was he? 

Mr. GROSS. He is in the employ of 
the Czechoslovakian Government’s dele- 
gation to the United Nations. He is in 
the United Nations at the present time, 
if the reports in the newspapers are ac- 
curate. 

Mr. FASCELL. I know, but in re- 
sponse to the point raised by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the issue is 
whether he violated the terms of the 
agreement with respect to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not concerned with 
whether he violated a United Nations 
agreement. I am concerned with Con- 
gress tolerating and the American tax- 
payers putting up money for any inter- 
national organization within the United 
States to give sanctuary to a spy. 

Mr. FASCELL. So am I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I think there is no 
one here on either side of the aisle who 
would want to tolerate spies in the 
United States. Certainly the State De- 
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partment does not want to tolerate spies. 
They are the ones that broke up the 
operation to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

This is a very simple amendment. All 
it really does is to prohibit the United 
States from giving any money to the 
United Nations. If we want to break up 
the United Nations, then I say let us vote 
for this amendment. On the other 
hand, let those authorities entrusted 
with the security of the United States 
pursue, prosecute, and take whatever 
measures are necessary against spies who 
operate in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment does not do anything of the 
kind. If the United Nations—located 
on the soil of the United States—gets rid 
of this spy, it gets its money. If it does 
not, there would be no contribution by 
the United States. It is just that simple. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Who is to judge 
who is the spy—you, or the State De- 
partment, or our Government? 

Mr. GROSS. Who usually determines 
who is the spy? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The courts do. 

Mr. GROSS. The courts could not 
prosecute this individual because of dip- 
lomatic inmunity. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They still have 
that prerogative. We are still pursuing 
them. The FBI is still tracking them 
down. 

Mr. GROSS. We cannot get this in- 
dividual out of the country. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is not true. 
We have had over 700 of this type of 
people deported, who were operating 
through the United Nations or in the 
embassies. 

I agree with the gentleman. The 
problem is that I do not believe this is 
the area where we should adopt this kind 
of action. What in effect the gentleman 
will do is to throw the United Nations 
into a turmoil at the very time when we 
are trying to find ways to peace. 

Let us get rid of the spies. I am all 
for it. 

Mr.GROSS. How does the gentleman 
propose to get rid of these spies? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In the same way | 
as we always do. We root them out, as 
the State Department did. 

Mr.GROSS. How does the gentleman 
propose to get rid of them? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We try them and 
convict them. 

Mr. GROSS. We are not going to try 
this man. We are not going to deport 
him unless his government wants him to 


go. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would say to the 
gentleman that this is presently under 
investigation. 

This is not the day to gut the United 
Nations. That is what this does. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply regret that my 
good friend from Iowa—and I regard 
him as one of my close dear friends—has 
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seen fit to bring into this discussion the 
name of the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my great honor 
and my great privilege to serve as a dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. It was an experience 
that has enriched my life. Before I 
went there, I had always supported the 
United Nations. I believed init. But I 
have never fully appreciated the vast- 
ness of the work of the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, it is truly our only 
bridge to peace and to world understand- 
ing. It may be a frail bridge, but it is 
our only bridge. Serving there, Mr. 
Chairman, with the great statesman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 
my fellow delegate, and serving with the 
delegates from 117 other nations of the 
world, all seeking to find planes of com- 
mon agreement on which could be rested 
the conscience of the universe, has con- 
vinced me of the depth and worth of the 
United Nations. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I deeply regret that 
my beloved friend from Iowa—whom I 
salute as a great statesman, and who is 
doing a great job, even though he is not 
always in agreement with me, and is one 
of the most industrious Members of this 
body—I do regret that he has brought 
into this discussion the United Nations. 
Respectfully but firmly I now ask him to 
withdraw his amendment. Will he do 
it? 

Mr. GROSS. Not the longest day I 
have ever lived would I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Then, much 
as I admire and love my friend, I am 
sorry I cannot shed my blood with him 
and, perforce, must leave him to die 
alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BENNETT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT: On 
page 11, immediately after line 11, insert 
the following: 

d) Section 301 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“‘(d) The President shall seek to assure 
that no payment or contribution by the 
United States to the United Nations or to 
any agency or activity thereof shall be used 
for any program or activity which is con- 
trary to the policies of the United States.“ 

And redesignate the following subsection 
accordingly. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
spoke on this matter yesterday, as shown 
on page 15412 of the Record and I have 
altered the amendment today to exclude 
the last sentence and to make it conform 
thereby with the “Cuba section” of the 
pending bill. 

I am pleased that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has included in this 
year’s bill a policy statement that: 

The President shall seek to assure that no 
contribution to the United States Develop- 
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ment Program shall be used for projects 
for economic or technical assistance to the 
Government of Cuba, so long as Cuba is 


governed by the Castro regime. 


In recent years I have testified before 
the committee in support of my bill to 
provide that U.S. payments to the United 
Nations shall not be used for programs 
contrary to the policies of our country. 
I have also offered similar legislation as 
an amendment to the foreign aid bill. 
This year, on May 11, 1966, I testified in 
behalf of my bill, H.R. 53, calling for a 
halt to this misuse of funds to nations 
who have vowed to destroy us, or who are 
openly assisting our enemies. 

The evidence in support of the need 
for my legislation has been clear, In 
January of this year, the United Na- 
tions Special Fund, now the U.N. develop- 
ment program, approved a project at the 
University of Havana to train engineers 
and other technical persons, costing, 
$2,096,500. Castro’s Communist teach- 
ers, many of whom are Russians, were 
handed this money to carry out a pro- 
gram certain to undermine our efforts 
to keep the Western Hemisphere free 
from Castro and Russian totalitarianism. 
Our representatives at the United Na- 
tions objected to this, and voted against 
it, but it did no good. Just 2 years ago, 
the U.N. Special Fund also approved a 
grant to help Castro’s ailing economy, 
which cost U.S. taxpayers $500,000. 

The language in this year’s bill would 
require the President to seek assurance 
that U.S. funds given to the United 
Nations will not go to Castro’s Cuba. 
This is good and establishes a basic 
policy which our freedom-loving people 
demand. It is idiotic that our country, 
which contributes over 40 percent of 
all funds going to the U.N. development 
program annually, should thus support 
the totalitarian designs of Castro and 
his Communist government to the tune 
of millions of dollars. I congratulate the 
committee on providing the language it 
did about Cuba. 

While the bill includes the provision 
to ban US. contributions to the UN. 
development program which go to Cuba, 
the legislation needs to be further 
amended to cover all United Nations 
programs in which funds might be used 
contrary to our national interests, and 
it needs to cover all nations not just 
Cuba. 

The evidence for the need of this 
amendment, which would provide that 
no payment by the United States to the 
United Nations shall be used for any 
program contrary to the policies of the 
United States is readily available. There 
is no requirement by the U.N. Charter 
that we make these contributions. 

The most flagrant and disheartening 
example outside of Cuba involves Cam- 
bodia and our fight for freedom for the 
Vietnamese people. 

In the last 4 years, Cambodia has re- 
ceived almost $3 million from the U.N. 
Special Fund for various projects, which 
cost U.S. taxpayers $1.2 miilion. The 
most recent grant was for $611,900 in 
January 1965. This is the same coun- 
try which is led by Prince Sihanouk, who 
said on March 23, 1966, in announcing 
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that Cambodia had given the Vietcong 
a shipment of rice: 

We have given this aid to them by clos- 
ing our eyes because we and the Vietcong 
have a common enemy, which is U.S. im- 
perialism. 


Foreign relations expert and columnist 
C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times 
has recently reported that Cambodia is 
“a sanctuary and supply source for the 
Vietcong on such a scale that the Pnom- 
Penh government must know it. From 
the extreme south to Laos in the north, 
Cambodia is violating its proclaimed 
neutrality.” 

I will read here a recent news dispatch 
from Cambodia: 

PHNOM PENH, CAMBODIA. Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk has sent a message of solidarity to 
North Vietnamese President Ho Chi Minh on 
the U.S. bombings of oil depots near Hanoi 
and Haiphong, the government reported. 

Sihanouk expressed “profound indigna- 
tion” for the raids and pledged “total sup- 
port to (North) Viet Nam.“ 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
allow the President to put a stop to the 
often times wholesale support and tax- 
payer’s dollars to people who have flatly 
stated: “We will bury you.” Itis a sick- 
ening thing to realize that our dollars are 
helping to aid a country which gives 
sanctuary to the Vietcong. 

Once this amendment is passed the 
President will have a firmer base on 
which to demand that U.S. funds not be 
used by anti-American programs. 

I urge that the House adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always believed 
in the basic idea of using U.S. dollars as 
a tool for world peace and our own se- 
curity. When I felt our foreign aid pro- 
gram was excessive and mismanaged I 
have recorded my vote against it as a pro- 
test against day-to-day imperfections 
rather than against the basic idea of for- 
eign aid, substituting dollars for lives. 
Too often we have seen vast amounts of 
taxpayers’ dollars go down the drain 
through extravagance or bad guessing on 
political motives of various countries or 
through other misconduct of the aid pro- 
gram; but no one can seriously quarrel 
with the objectives. 

I am certain that the foreign aid pro- 
gram as now constituted is not the only 
answer to world peace and the uplifting 
of underdeveloped nations. I believe our 
State Department should have a US. 
Agency for World Peace, which would do 
intensive research into finding ways of 
achieving peace. I have introduced leg- 
islation on this, H.R. 16038, and have 
asked for departmental reports and hear- 
ings on the bill. I am hopeful for early 
action on this measure, which I believe 
would be a great move toward peace. 

Concerning the foreign aid legislation 
before the House today, it comes to us 
significantly when we are engaged in an 
all-out war in Vietnam. One-fourth of 
the total budget administered by the 
Agency for International Development is 
for Vietnam. These funds in the past 
have been used to construct 2,300 schools 
and in the next 2 years 13,000 new class- 
rooms will be built for more than three- 
quarters of a million children, These 
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funds will also go to medical facilities, 
resettlement of the 900,000 Vietnamese 
people who have been driven from their 
homes because of the war, and for devel- 
opment of farming and fishing oppor- 
tunities, in which four-fifths of the Viet- 
namese people are engaged. The bill, 
moreover, provides weapons of war to our 
allies in South Vietnam. We are fighting 
a military war; then, a political war and 
thirdly an economic war. We must win 
each to eliminate the military war. 

Today, with our Nation's energies and 
manpower devoted to securing peace in 
Vietnam and southeast Asia, we must act 
favorably on the legislation before us; 
and I expect to cast my vote for the bill 
on final passage even though I realize 
that the things that will be done under 
the bill will not always be perfect. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand the gen- 
tleman has consulted the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] on the minor- 
ity side. 

Mr. BENNETT. I did. 

Mr. MORGAN. The amendment has 
been modified. It now brings the 
amendment into conformity to the 
Cuban amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. The majority has no 
objection to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am the author of the 
amendment which appears in section 
107(b) of the bill which seeks to prohibit 
the use of voluntary contributions made 
by the United States to the United Na- 
tions development program for technical 
assistance projects to Cuba, while that 
country is governed by the Castro 
regime. 

This amendment is fully consistent 
with the policy which the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Congress have 
endorsed in years past. 

I should like to say, for background 
purposes, that I initiated efforts to pro- 
hibit the use of U.S. funds donated to the 
United Nations for technical assistance 
to Cuba as far back as 1963 when the 
first project of this nature was approved 
by the United Nations Special Fund. 

That particular project, as the mem- 
bership of the House will recall, proposed 
technical assistance for an agricultural 
research station in Cuba. 

That year the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and then the House of Represent- 
atives adopted my amendment which 
proscribed the use of the U.S. funds do- 
nated to the United Nations Special Fund 
for that project in Cuba. 

Unfortunately, the other body of the 
Congress did not go along with our pro- 
posal and the provision was deleted in 
conference. 

This did not dissuade us from continu- 
ing in the effort to deny the Castro re- 
gime any type of American assistance. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Move- 
ments of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I made representations to our De- 
partment of State and to our represent- 
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atives in the United Nations. We were 
happy to receive assurances at that time 
that administrative arrangements would 
be worked out to prevent the use of any 
U.S. funds for the Cuban project. 

Early this year when the governing 
council of the United Nations develop- 
ment program approved a technical as- 
sistance project for the University of 
Havana, I immediately objected to the 
Department of State and to our repre- 
sentation at the United Nations. 

I am pleased to say that our repre- 
sentative in the Governing Council 
lodged a strong protest against the ap- 
proval of this project. Further, we were 
again instrumental in receiving assur- 
ances that no U.S. funds would be used 
to provide aid to the Castro regime. 
These assurances are spelled out in the 
record of hearings held before the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on April 19, 1966. On 
that date Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Sisco said the following: 

With respect to the project that I men- 
tioned for the University of Havana, the U.N. 
has also stated that no U.S. dollar contribu- 
tions would be used for its financing. 

The question is asked, Are not all contribu- 
tions to the United Nations development pro- 
gram merged? If so, how can we be sure 
that no U.S. contributions are being used for 
Cuban projects? 

The answer is this: It is true that 40 per- 
cent of the total financial resources of the 
Special Fund are supplied by the United 
States. But, over 100 other countries also 
contribute to the Fund. Most of these con- 
tributions, making up the remaining 60 per- 
cent, are in currencies other than dollars. 
These contributions are held in separate ac- 
counts outside of the United States; they 
are not integrated with U.S. dollar contribu- 
tions and their end uses are clearly identi- 
fiable. It is these nondollar currencies 
which will be used for the Cuban projects. 


Nevertheless I have felt, and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs concurs, that 
we ought to have a clear and unequivocal 
expression on this point in the legisla- 
tion before us. It was for that reason 
that I offered my amendment embodied 
in section 107(b) of H.R. 15750. It was 
for that same reason that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs overwhelmingly 
adopted the amendment. 

At another point in this debate, I shall 
detail all of the efforts which I exerted 
in the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, on the floor of this body 
and in other committees, to deny any 
type of economic aid or trade to Cuba 
while that country is governed by the 
Castro regime. At this point I wish to 
conclude with just this observation: 

The amendment in section 107(b) is a 
needed and an effective amendment. It 
accomplishes the purpose on which we 
are all agreed. It provides further reen- 
forcement to the administrative arrange- 
ments which have been put into effect to 
deny Castro any portion of the funds 
that the United States is contributing to 
the U.N. development program. I be- 
lieve it is an amendment which merits 
our wholehearted support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment Offered by Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN: On page 11, beginning in line 17, strike 
out “each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“the fiscal year 1967“. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, during the discussion yesterday the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee characterized the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
with respect to a cutback in the author- 
izations from 2 years to 1 year as a meat 
ax approach to the problem. Of course 
it was no such thing. It was merely an 
attempt to strike all references to a 2- 
year authorization from this bill at one 
time, to avoid the necessity for the sub- 
mission of separate amendments to 
strike the 2-year authorizations from 
various titles of the bill. 

Since that particular amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
yesterday failed, I am offering a separate 
amendment with respect to the voluntary 
contributions to be provided to interna- 
tional organizations under this title. 

I would like to begin my remarks with 
a quotation from the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida when he discussed 
the 2-year authorization yesterday. The 
gentleman from Florida said he did not 
accept the argument that the kinds of 
control insured through the appropria- 
tions process would give adequate policy 
guidance to the foreign aid program. A 
combination of policy and funding con- 
trols, in his opinion, exercised by both 
the authorizing committees and the ap- 
propriation committees, is vital. 

In my opinion, this argument certainly 
applies to the voluntary contributions 
which this country makes to a wide va- 
riety of international organizations. I 
myself have been a strong supporter of 
such contributions by the United States, 
but I should like to point out that the 
sums involved are very considerable, run- 
ning to some $140 million for the next 
fiscal year, together with some $4 million 
in carryover funds. 

If we should keep the language pres- 
ently in the bill, $140 million would be 
provided in 1968. I would suggest that 
this is an arbitrary ceiling. There is no 
indication now as to just how much 
money will be needed in that year for 
a wide variety of programs. The United 
Nations development program, for ex- 
ample, will need $70 million in fiscal year 
1967 as compared to $65 million in the 
current fiscal year and $60 million in 
the fiscal year 1965. We do not know 
at all how much this kind of program 
will need in 1968. 

Furthermore, as a reference to the bill 
before us indicates, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs quite legitimately ex- 
pressed policy considerations in proposed 
new language to be added to the act. I 
refer specifically to the language on page 
10, beginning at line 21, which says, and 
I quote: 

The President shall seek to assure that no 
contribution to the United Nations Develop- 
ment authorized by this Act shall 
be used for projects for economic or technical 
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assistance to the Government of Cuba, so 
long as Cuba is governed by the Castro 
regime. 


I refer also to the language on page 11, 
starting at line 4 and running through 
line 11, which reads as follows: 

Contributions by the United States for the 
fiscal year 1967 shall not exceed $13,300,000. 
No contributions under this subsection shall 
be made except on the condition that the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency take 
all possible measures to assure that no part 
of the United States contribution shall be 
used to furnish assistance to any refugee who 
is receiving training as a member of the 
so-called Palestine Liberation Organization. 


It is, of course, no secret that the 
United States has been providing over 
a period of years the lion’s share of the 
funds to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency. In the fiscal year 1965 
the United States supplied a total of 
$24.7 million; in 1966 $22.9 million, in- 
cluding $8.9 million in food, was made 
available. 

When I was a delegate to the 20th 
Assembly of the United Nations last 
September I was very much involved with 
the Relief and Works Agency. I know 
for a fact that there is a serious problem 
with respect to the provision of assist- 
ance to Arab refugees who are being 
trained by the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization. As the representative of the 
United States, I protested against using 
United Nations funds for the sustenance 
of such trainees. A reflection of that 
same concern is found in the language 
of the bill before us, starting on page 11, 
line 5. It is entirely appropriate, indeed 
it is important, for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to take this kind of policy 
position with respect to the variety of 
international organizations represented 
in this $140 million. There is no way in 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
could legally do the job that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs does as a mat- 
ter of course. There is no way in which 
that committee could write in a policy 
recommendation, or limitation, or re- 
striction in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is 
essential that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee undertake the simple job every 
year of examining the request for funds 
for these international organizations, to 
set ceilings and establish policy restric- 
tions, if they should be considered 


necessary. 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] has already pointed out, by 
prior vote today we have made a decision 
on the principal issue involved here with 
respect to whether this should be a 2-year 
authorization or a 1-year authorization 
and decided on 2 years. I see very little 
change in the basic argument. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has fixed 
the ceiling for fiscal 1968 at the same 
rate as it has fixed it for fiscal 1967, and 
has presented that issue to the House of 
Representatives tor a multiyear author- 
ization. We trust that the flexibilities 
built into this program are such that 
we would not have to ask for any addi- 
tional increases, however, we would not 
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hesitate to authorize an increase in 1968 
if necessary and advisable. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the balance 
of the program has been placed upon a 
2-year basis, and we urge the Members to 
defeat this amendment and keep all of 
the bill on a 2-year basis, except for the 
Development Loan Fund and the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Is there any rea- 
son that the gentleman can say why this 
authorization may not be decreased an- 
nually? 

Mr. FASCELL. Well, it could be. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] has been the 
author of amendments with respect to 
the Palestine refugee relief program 
which reflects a decrease in the contribu- 
tions made, and for 2 years now, as I 
recall it, these decreases have been made. 
If the committee follows the procedure, 
there would be a decrease next year. 
There might be decreases in other pro- 
grams but, generally, we fix the overall 
limitation as is the rate for fiscal 1967 for 
fiscal 1968. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Florida seems 
to be agreeing with me that the 1968 
ceiling which is established by this rec- 
ommendation of the committee is es- 
sentially arbitrary. The gentleman him- 
self said it might well be increased or 
it might possibly be decreased; they have 
no idea, and no projection was made as to 
the need for international organizations 
in 1968. 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not believe I am 
agreeing with the gentleman from New 
Jersey. I believe the gentleman is agree- 
ing with me, that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has fixed the limitation for 
1968, and we have done it on a sound 
basis, because we projected it on the basis 
of fiscal 1967 authorizations. 

Mr. Chairman, the only point I am 
making is that some increases will be 
requested and, if so, they can be handled 
through supplemental requests or the 
committee can make its determination 
on an amended authorization. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I see no rea- 
son why an arbitrary ceiling is a sound 
one, as the gentleman from Florida 
seems to be favoring. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we have no 
idea what the needs will be. I do not 
know what makes it sound, if we pass 
a ceiling. 

Mr. FASCELL. I did not say that it 
was arbitrary at all. I said it was a 
reasonable figure and that the commit- 
tee had a sound basis for it. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN] said it was arbitrary and the gen- 
tleman from Florida has never agreed 
to that interpretation. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish the gentleman from Florida 
would touch upon the point of the ad- 
visability of annual consideration of pol- 
icy questions with respect to these in- 
ternational organizations? 

Mr. FASCELL. I have always indi- 
cated that this is good policy for the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We need 
not only to review authorization figures 
but should spend more time studying, 
e and acting on policy ques- 

ons. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add that our 
subcommittee undertook a recent study 
in depth with respect to U.S. policy and 
the operations of the United Nations. 
But, that was in the subcommittee. I 
would have much liked to have seen that 
entire study conducted by the full Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, because that 
is a fundamental policy question which 
has very little to do with the authoriza- 
tion limitation for funding but is ex- 
tremely important for the future foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said yesterday in 
discussing this question, while I believe 
funding limitations are vital and im- 
portant, they are really very secondary 
to policy considerations. 

I would hope that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs would give increased time 
to major policy questions. 

Mr. Chairman, that is why I believe 
a 2-year authorization is so vital. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I fail to under- 
stand the point. How would our com- 
mittee express its concern about policy 
with respect to international organiza- 
tions except in such a form as an au- 
thorization for contributions to those 
organizations? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman pre- 
sumes, in asking that question, that the 
only way you can effect policy is through 
funding. I do not agree to that at all. 

I think our committee and the gentle- 
man’s own studies on the United Na- 
tions have made a valuable contribu- 
tion in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself here in 
the well of the House again speaking on 
what I think is the critical issue on this 
entire bill, and put in focus particularly 
well by the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

As I said yesterday, the concept of the 
multiyear authorization is not one which 
offends me. But Iam offended when the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and this 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union is ready to approve an 
authorization for the fiscal year 1968 
when absolutely no justification and ab- 
solutely no testimony as to the propriety 
of the amount authorized in the commit- 
tee bill has been presented. 

I challenge the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, who I see is on his feet, to tell me 
exactly what the dollars that we have 
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authorized in fiscal year 1968 will be used 
for and, more important, to cite in the 
record of the committee, in the commit- 
tee hearings, any testimony offered by 
any witness as to the amounts of money 
needed for the particular account for 
fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FASCELL. I want to refer the 
gentleman to the very detailed presenta- 
tion contained in these books which have 
been before the committee during the 
entire consideration of this over a period 
of several months with respect to the de- 
tailed program for the fiscal year 1967. 

I refer the gentleman to my testimony 
in which I said in my judgment what 
we should do with respect to this pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1968 is to fund 
it on the same basis as fiscal year 1967 
because this to me makes sense, when 
you analyze the individual programs as 
presented for fiscal year 1967. 

The gentleman can disagree with that 
basis but he cannot say that there was 
no basis for the decision. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the gentleman’s in- 
tegrity and for the gentleman's intelli- 
gence; but I have no respect for his 
clairvoyance. I do not think this House 
should authorize a figure for the fiscal 
year 1968 simply on the conjecture of a 
single Member. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Most of these amounts 
have been clearly stated over the years, 
and there is no act of clairvoyance in- 
volved on this issue. 

Mr. MORSE. If the gentleman will 
recall, there have been some very critical 
issues that have affected this particular 
account. He will recall the article 19 
dispute, and the U.N. bond issue, both of 
which have relevance to this account. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I just want to say that this would put 
a ceiling on the bill. I am not one of 
those people who is worried about not 
spending the money. I believe if we fix 
this ceiling next year on the international 
organizations we are going to discourage 
the Executive from making increased 
commitments to the international orga- 
nizations to which we belong during the 
next year. I hope they will regard this 
as a ceiling of $140 million. 

This will have to run the gauntlet of 
the Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana, and I am 
sure he will be watching this mighty close 
next year so far as the funds are con- 
cerned. 

So I think the fact that we establish 
a ceiling for 1968 is important, and I am 
opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, the record of the many 
foreign aid programs that have been 
functioning since the end of World War 
II is not one that would inspire confi- 
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dence. Nearly $150 billion, all of it bor- 
rowed money on which we have been 
paying interest and on which we will con- 
tinue to pay interest for generations, has 
been scattered abroad—in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and North and South America. 

Ostensibly, the purpose of this tre- 
mendous outpouring of America’s wealth 
has been to combat communism, to gain 
allies to make it easier for us to prevent 
war from breaking out or to help us fight 
wars once they start, and to help unde- 
veloped infant nations to establish sound 
economies. 

What has been the result? 

Since foreign aid first became institu- 
tionalized, the United States has become 
engaged in two wars in Asia against 
Communist aggression. We fought in 
Korea for 3 years and the only nation 
that gave us substantial assistance was 
Turkey. 

We are now fighting in Vietnam and 
are suffering heavy casualties. We are 
getting only token help from our nu- 
merous allies and many of them are trad- 
ing with our Communist enemies. The 
bulk of the cargo entering the North 
Vietnamese port of Haiphong is being 
carried in the ships of countries that are 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Speaking of NATO in connection with 
the war in Vietnam, I am reminded that 
we bailed out France in southeast Asia 
soon after NATO's establishment with 
headquarters in Paris and with France 
as the keystone. General de Gaulle has 
disapproved of the “ever widening war 
in Asia” and has expressed his desire for 
the neutralization of Vietnam. He has 
ordered us to get out of France and to 
move the military installations which 
were built there by the United States. 

Our policy of buying friends has been 
a colossal failure all over the world, as 
our diplomats have been insulted, our 
embassies stoned, and our libraries 
burned. Canada sells wheat to the 
Soviet Union, Argentina sells it to both 
the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
and Chile sells nitrate to Red China, 
but it does not lie in our mouths to com- 
plain, because the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration insisted over almost unan- 
imous Republican opposition that the 
United States send wheat to the Soviet 
Union. 

Some of the countries that we have 
aided are also receiving help from Com- 
munist Russia. Many of the new na- 
tions, as well as some of the older ones, 
have turned out to be liabilities rather 
than assets, due to frequent changes of 
government that are often brought about 
by military coups accompanied by assas- 
sinations and followed by wholesale ex- 
ecutions and massacres. Chaotic con- 
ditions are too often followed by 
one-man rule, banning of political op- 
position, suspension of constitutional 
rights, nationalization of industry, and 
expropriations of foreign investments. 

In many instances our economic help 
has been short lived, as runaway infla- 
tion has dissipated the gains and left 
the masses of the people worse off eco- 
nomically than before. At the same 
time, inflation in the United States has 
been accelerated by the expenditure of 
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vast sums for foreign aid year after 
year. 

What does the present administration 
propose to do about the situation? Tt 
proposes a continuation of foreign aid 
spending, with the authorization of more 
and more billions. The bill now before 
us authorizes $4,109,119,000 for fiscal 
1967 and $4,158,339,000 for fiscal 1968. 
Altogether the bill authorizes approx- 
imately $13,800,000,000, some of it to be 
spent over a 5-year period. 

The administration wants us to au- 
thorize money for a 2-year period, part 
of which would run during the Congress 
that will follow the current one. I am 
going to vote against the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill on final passage, as well 
as against the scheme for a 2-year au- 
thorization period. We must not sur- 
render the opportunity for an annual 
review of the foreign aid program, 

At present it appears very likely that 
there will be many new faces in the 
Congress as a result of the summer 
primaries and the November election. A 
House of Representatives that is 2-to-1 
Democratic may be foolish enough to 
yield some of its power by agreeing to a 
2-year authorization period, but if the 
Republicans make substantial gains this 
fall, I doubt if the 90th Congress would 
seriously consider such a proposal, 
should the 89th Congress fail to agree 
to it. In any event, I do not believe the 
present Congress should place unnec- 
essary obstacles in the path of its suc- 
cessor. 

During the past few weeks my office 
has been flooded with replies to my recent 
questionnaire, as thousands of my con- 
stituents have taken the time to reply 
to seven questions on Vietnam and 
inflation. 

While there was no question about for- 
eign aid on the questionnaire, a great 
number of the respondents added 
strongly worded statements in which 
they expressed vigorous opposition to 
various phases and the administrative 
policies of the foreign aid program. 

If a nationwide poll were taken on the 
continuation of the present foreign aid 
program, I am sure the vast majority of 
the people—who, incidentally, pay the 
cost—would refiect an attitude entirely 
different than that which the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment have taken in recent years. 

The bill before us provides for eco- 
nomic or military aid or both to 84 na- 
tions plus carryover aid to 10 other na- 
tions. Aid of one kind or another is 
going to 94 different countries through- 
out the world. 

Economic aid is going to 72 nations 
plus carryover aid to 10 others. Eco- 
nomic aid is therefore going to 82 differ- 
ent countries all over the world. 

Military aid will go to 55 different na- 
tions at a time when we are talking 
about peace. It seems inconsistent to me 
that we should be advocating peace 
throughout the world at the same time 
that we are supplying armaments of all 
kinds to countries large and small around 
the globe. 

Many of these nations have used Amer- 
ican-manufactured weapons against 
each other, while a number of others are 
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on the verge of fighting. At the same 
time we are getting almost negligible 
help from our so-called allies as our men 
fight in Vietnam. 

Since the close of World War II, the 
United States has provided arms for half 
the nations of the world at a cost of $37 
billion. In the present measure we are 
being asked to authorize an additional 
$917 million for military assistance. 
This does not include at least a billion 
more for paying and supplying the South 
Vietnamese Army. 

France, one of the largest recipients of 
military aid, has turned its back on us in 
Vietnam, has demanded the evacuation 
of Americans from France, and wants to 
close our bases on French soil. 

The United Kingdom, which we have 
given a tremendous amount of military 
assistance, continues to send her ships 
into Vietnam and Communist Cuba. 

Latin American countries have re- 
ceived large amounts of military aid, but 
not one soldier has been volunteered 
from them for the Vietnamese forces. 

It is interesting to note that in Africa, 
where we have sent considerable military 
aid, seven governments have been over- 
thrown by military coups since June of 
last year. 

Two of the largest current recipients 
of military aid, Greece and Turkey, are 
at swords’ points over Cyprus. 

India and Pakistan are also looking 
threateningly at each other. Both have 
benefited from our military assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have through 
the years opposed foreign aid authoriza- 
tions and appropriations, this does not 
mean that I would never support the 
concept of foreign aid. If there were 
only some way of voting for responsible, 
well-considered programs, I might be in- 
duced to lend my support to them. 

It seems to me that we should be con- 
sidering three separate bills for authori- 
zations, as well as three separate meas- 
ures for appropriations. Military aid 
should be in one authorization, economic 
aid in another, and technical assistance 
in a third. Similarly, there should be an 
appropriation bill for each of these three 
items. In that way we would be able to 
consider each phase of foreign aid intel- 
ligently. 

Channeling the money of American 
taxpayers and bond purchasers through 
the United Nations organization and 
other international instrumentalities 
would be dangerous, especially when we 
are fighting a war and there are many 
potential trouble spots throughout the 
world. While Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk believes that “foreign aid is basic 
to our security,” I fail to see how such aid 
will help us to maintain our security if it 
is to be disbursed by international orga- 
nizations to our enemies. This proposal 
should be dismissed without serious con- 
sideration. $ 

Unless the administration presents us 
with foreign aid proposals in separate 
packages for military, economic, and 
technical aid and without such booby- 
traps as 2-year authorizations and the 
funneling of money through interna- 
tional organizations, I shall continue to 
vote against foreign aid authorization 
measures and appropriation bills. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FrELINGHUY- 
SEN) there were—ayes 43, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK OF JULY 
18, 1966 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished majority 
leader the schedule for next week and our 
program for the remainder of this week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, upon 
disposition of the pending legislation, we 
will have finished the business for this 
week and it will be our purpose, after 
going back into the House, to make the 
usual unanimous-consent requests with 
respect to going over and dispensing with 
Calendar Wednesday. 

In response to the inquiry of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the program 
for next week is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day. 
There are 14 suspensions: 

H.R. 7315, relating to the National 
Museum of Smithsonian Institution; 

H.R. 13783, authorizing the furnishing 
of books and other materials to other 
handicapped persons under books for 
blind program; 

H.R. 14838, amending the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950; 

H.R. 2623, creating the San Juan Is- 
land National Historical Park, Wash.; 

H.R. 13419, authorizing feasibility in- 
vestigations of certain water resource de- 
velopment proposals; 

H.R. 2450, providing retirement in 
highest grade held in any Armed Force; 

H.R. 3313, providing career incentives 
for certain officers of the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 5297, limiting revocation of re- 
tired pay of members of Armed Forces; 

H.R. 9916, respecting selection of can- 
didates for appointment to service acad- 
emies; 

H.R. 15712, authorizing transportation 
of motor vehicles of certain members of 
the Armed Forces; 

H.R. 14875, improving the uniformed 
services savings deposit program; 

H.J. Res. 421, providing appropriate 
flag ceremonies at Washington Monu- 
ment; 

S. 2822, simplifying laws administered 
by Farm Credit Administration; and 

H.R. 14548, extending the leasing au- 
thority of the Postmaster General. 

These bills will not necessarily be 
called up in the order listed. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar Day. Also 
on Tuesday H.R. 15941, the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year 1967, 
will be considered. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, H.R. 15111, Economic Opportunity 
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Amendments of 1966, under an open rule, 
with 8 hours of general debate. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservations that any further 
program may be announced later and 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time. 

I thank the distinguished minority 
leader for his inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 4—SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 108. Section 402 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to authorization for supporting assistance, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 402. AurHoRmaTION.—There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
to carry out the purposes of this chapter for 
each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 not to 
exceed $200,000,000. In addition, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
for use in Vietnam in each of the fiscal years 
1967 and 1968 to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter not to exceed $550,000,000. 
Amounts appropriated under this section are 
authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask that chapter 
4 be considered as read from page 12, line 
13, down to the bottom of that page, and 
open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to chapter 4? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOSS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moss: On page 
12, line 23, strike out the period and insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That where commodities are fur- 
nished on a grant basis under chapter 4 of 
part I under arrangements which will result 
in the accrual of proceeds to the Government 
of Vietnam from the sale thereof, such pro- 
ceeds shall not be budgeted by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam for economic assistance 
projects or programs unless the President or 
his representative has given his prior writ- 
ten approval.” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment as a result of the findings of 
the Subcommittee on Government Op- 
erations during its trip to Vietnam in 
May of this year. This is a very simple 
amendment. Its purpose is to give our 
diplomatic representatives in Vietnam 
greater control over the budgeting of U.S. 
AID funds by the Government of Viet- 
nam for economic assistance projects and 
programs. I am offering this amend- 
ment in response to an undesirable situ- 
ation called to the attention of the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information by some of our 
diplomatic representatives during the 
subcommittee’s recent inspection trip to 
Vietnam. 

I wish to emphasize that this amend- 
ment does not affect the U.S. military 
effort in that unfortunate country in any 
way whatsoever. It does not pertain to 
or interfere with commodity import 
funds used to support the military budget 
in Vietnam. 
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It does not tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent or the Agency for International De- 
velopment. On the contrary, it gives the 
United States greater control over our 
own AID funds. The urgent need for 
this expanded control was demonstrated 
to us in many ways during our hearings 
in Vietnam. 

At present, our control is limited al- 
most entirely to a simple approval of 
economic assistance projects and pro- 
grams already drawn up in the budget 
of the Government of Vietnam. US. 
participation in economic projects and 
programs of the Vietnamese Government 
in recent years has been on a very lim- 
ited basis. With the great increase in 
funds generated under the expanded 
commodity import program for Viet- 
nam, it is necessary for the United States 
to play its proper role in decisions on 
the use of these funds. This amendment 
would require stronger control. Simply 
put, it will make it clear to all that this 
control is not a subject for negotiation. 
Any ally of ours must understand that 
such huge amounts of money represent 
a considerable sacrifice on the par? of our 
people. We must insist that these tax 
dollars are used only for economic proj- 
ects and programs under conditions 
which guarantee full and proper US. 
participation. 

Our Ambassador in Vietnam should be 
given this mandate by the U.S. Congress. 
This will give him the necessary lever- 
age to make certain that our contribu- 
tions to economic progress in Vietnam are 
strictly in line with U.S. foreign policy 
objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment sim- 
ply states that where commodities are 
furnished on a grant basis by United 
States supporting assistance under ar- 
rangements where the Government of 
Vietnam receives proceeds from their 
sale, they shall not be budgeted substan- 
tially reallocated without prior written 
approval by the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, we need this control of 
our own funds. I urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Monacan] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss]. 

As a member of his subcommittee I 
traveled to Vietnam last May and I there 
became aware of the difficulties which 
had developed in the acministration of 
the commodity import program there. 

This amendment would give our ad- 
ministrators in that country greater con- 
trol over this program—a control which 
is badly needed. 

In fact, it would give us a control over 
our own funds—which inexplicably 
seems to have been lost or surrendered 
over the years. 

The size of the amounts now generated 
and the fact that they are generated 
through commodities providec by U.S. 
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taxpayers together with the questionable 
use of these proceeds requires that we 
exercise a greater control than we have 
hitherto. 

This amendment will permit us to re- 
assert the oversight to which our con- 
tribution entitles us, will allow the Viet- 
namese adequate freedom of operation 
and will contribute markedly to the over- 
all efficiency of this vital aid program. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
pleased to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in substantial agreement with what the 
gentleman seeks to accomplish by this 
amendment. I understand he has con- 
sulted the minority side and he has con- 
sulted the members of my committee. I 
will accept it with the understanding that 
certain technical perfections, taking into 
account Vietnamese budgetary practices, 
may have to be made when the bill goes 
to conference. With the understanding 
that we will thoroughly examine such 
technical requirements before the con- 
ference, I urge the adoption of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Also, I want to say to the gentleman 
that over the years the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has worked very closely 
with the committee he now heads. 
When the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy], headed the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs worked very closely with his 
committee. Our staffs have always co- 
operated. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is willing to work with the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee. I believe we are 
both trying to perfect our foreign aid 
operations, and it is a pleasure to accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponding to the remarks of the distin- 
guished chairman, I want to express my 
gratitude for the cooperation we have 
always received. I assure him that it is 
my desire, as I know it is the consensus 
of every member of the subcommittee, to 
continue to work closely, cooperatively, 
and constructively with his committee. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
minority side is ready to accept the gen- 
tleman’s proposal. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
my colleague and most cooperative co- 
worker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I cer- 
tainly support this amendment. As the 
gentleman indicated, it came about as 
the result of our subcommittee’s visit to 
Vietnam and the discussions in the Sub- 
committee on Government Operations as 
a result of that trip. 
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Is it the intention of the gentleman 
that this amendment would deal with 
the reallocations of a major or significant 
nature, but, on the other hand, that it is 
certainly not intended to create prob- 
lems within AID down the line as to very 
minor reallocations? Is this basically 
the gentleman’s feeling? 

Mr. MOSS. In accordance with our 
discussion, we are not attempting to deal 
with trivia, but instead with the very 
substantial items of reallocation which 
can occur. Attempts have been made in 
the past to effect such reallocations. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I believe the 
amendment is a most important im- 
provement to the bill. There is no ques- 
tion that the relationship which existed 
when the United States had but a hand- 
ful of advisers in South Vietnam is out 
of date at a time when there are 300,000 
Americans in that country. I commend 
the gentleman for his amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for approval of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
page 12, line 20, strike out 200,000,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 8175, 
000,000", 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a 
few moments ago I offered an amend- 
ment with respect to the Alliance for 
Progress, to cut the amount $100 mil- 
lion. That seemed to be too substantial 
a cut for the Members to swallow, so I 
am back with a very small cut of $25 
million in supporting assistance. 

I wish to point out to the Members, as 
we covered in our minority views, that 
as of June 30 there was $547 million in 
the pipeline for supporting assistance. 
Furthermore, this amendment would not 
touch the $550 million which is exclu- 
sively for Vietnam, so it would not in any 
way endanger activity in Vietnam. 

What we are trying to do is to achieve 
a very small and practical cut of $25 
million in the supporting assistance sec- 
tion, where there is more than a half bil- 
lion dollars in the pipeline, for which we 
have made substantial authorizations 
over the years. 

I point out to the Members that the 
authorization in the bill, $200 million, is 
in excess of the appropriation request. 
We certainly do not want to further 
upset the very precarious budget which 
the President submitted earlier in the 
year, and I might even go so far as to 
say that on the President’s behalf I am 
offering this amendment to try to get 
these figures within a reasonable budget 
provision. 

I do not believe that a $25 million cut 
in supporting assistance, when there is 
more than a half billion dollars in the 
pipeline, could be called gutting the 
bill. I believe it is a necessary thing for 
us this afternoon to show some restraint 
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on the part of the House over what ap- 
pears to the public to be a complete run- 
away spending program, 

I cannot conceive, interested as the 
Members are in the stability of the U.S. 
Treasury and in the stability of our dol- 
lar abroad, that the House would say, as 
to a bill before us, that every dollar of 
spending here authorized is sacred. I do 
not believe this $25 million of supporting 
assistance is sacred. 

My amendment is a very practical and 
proper one. Certainly, considering the 
money in the pipeline and the fact that 
we are speaking of the portion of the 
funds not segregated for Vietnam, I am 
hopeful the amendment will meet with 
a minimum of opposition and might be 
accepted. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

With a maximum of affection for my 
friend, I hope the gentleman will not 
consider it personal for us not to support 
his amendment, as some of his amend- 
ments did have our support in the com- 
mittee. 

I hope, since he has enriched the bill, 
the gentleman will now support the bill. 

I believe this amendment must be op- 
posed. One of the problems is that on 
the question of supporting assistance, 
this involves one of the highly concen- 
trated areas of the bill. There are four 
countries which get 75 percent of the 
funds under this. I am not quite sure 
where the gentleman would like to cut, 
since he has not specified. 

However, countries that would be af- 
fected seriously are Korea, Jordan, the 
Dominican Republic, and Laos. Any cut 
in these areas would substantially weak- 
en world security. While it is true that 
Vietnam is not going to be affected by 
this, nevertheless this money is needed 
to back up the security requirements of 
the United States which exist in these 
areas throughout the world. Bases which 
are maintained, for example, in Korea 
certainly add additional burdens to that 
government. Therefore, this money is 
used to take up the necessary slack which 
exists in their budget as a result of our 


activities in those areas. 

Mr. DERWINSRKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Will the gentle- 
man explain to the Members what his 
concern is with over $500 million in the 
pipeline? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman 
knows the pipeline has nothing to do 
with forward projects. That is an old 
argument. I know the gentleman is for- 
ward looking and he certainly cannot 
rest on taking a glance backward as to 
what the pipeline now carries in it. It is 
necessary that this funding the projected 
into the future. Certainly 75 percent of 
the countries I have outlined are finding 
it necessary. Korea is sending addi- 
tional troops to Vietnam, and we do not 
want to undermine them at this point. 
The Dominican Republic action termi- 
nated quite favorably, and the troops are 
being withdrawn from there. I may say 
that there are 20 countries that have 
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been terminated already, and success- 
fully so, under the supporting assistance 
program. It is a tightly run program, 
and I hope this cut will not prevail. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. During the discussion 
of the gentleman from Illinois in support 
of his amendment he mentioned the fact 
that the executive was not requesting the 
full amount of $200 million, but he did 
not mention the figure they were request- 
ing. They are requesting in appropria- 
tions $197.2 million, but they are request- 
ing that the full amount of $550 million 
for South Vietnam be appropriated. So 
the difference between the authorization 
and appropriation requests for the whole 
supporting assistance package is only 
about $2.8 million. However, as the gen- 
tleman stated in his remarks, this is a 
very important part of the program. 
This was what was known under the 
Mutual Security Act as defense support. 
Supporting assistance is very important 
to the seven countries named by the gen- 
tleman. This is used to build military 
strength to compensate for our base 
rights and otherwise assist in our gen- 
eral foreign policy. 

I hope that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 5—-CONTINGENCY FUND 

Src. 109. Section 451 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to contingency fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (a), strike out “the fiscal 
year 1966“ and insert in lieu thereof “each of 
the fiscal years 1967 and 1968” and strike out 
the last sentence. 

(b) In subsection (b), strike out “the 
first sentence of”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BERRY 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BERRY: On page 
18, line 7, immediately before “and” insert 


the following: ; strike out '$150,000,000' and 
insert in lieu thereof 870,000, 000˙ “. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to bring this 
authorization in line with the authoriza- 
tion as provided by the other body. 
They are authorizing in their bill $70 
million. I do not believe that we should 
be authorizing $150 million while. they 
are authorizing $70 million, because we 
will give way to them and it will just 
simply make this body look a little bit 
foolish. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, since I have been 
a Member of the Congress, I have under- 
stood that the “other body” is known as 
the “upper body” because it “ups” 
everything that the House of Represent- 
atives passes. 

However, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
true in this instance and I believe that 
we should prove that it is not true. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the best argu- 
ment I could make would be to read from 
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the report of the other body on this $70 
million authorization, and they say this: 

This provision authorizes an appropriation 
of $70 million for the contingency fund for 
the 1967 fiscal year. This is the amount of 
the appropriation request, though the ad- 
ministration had asked for an authorization 
of $150 million for each of the next 5 fiscal 
years. The Congress authorized $50 million 
for the regular contingency fund and $89 
million for use in southeast Asia in the 1966 
foreign aid authorization bill. An additional 
$100 million for the contingency fund was 
authorized by supplemental legislation. 

The committee understands that little of 
this additional $100 million will be used be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year. In view of 
this, the committee’s recommended author- 
ization is actually an increase over the 
amount required this fiscal year for non- 
Vietnam operations. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with my dis- 
tinguished colleague in his remarks and 
I trust that this amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not say wish“; I 
just said “I knew.” 

Mr.GALLAGHER. Oh, with that cer- 
tain knowledge, I do not believe we ought 
to make a longer argument but, never- 
theless, while I certainly join the gentle- 
man in wanting to make this program as 
tight as possible, I cannot agree with the 
gentleman that this body could ever look 
foolish by following the example of the 
other body. I feel that we should cer- 
tainly follow our own example, in the 
hope that that might happen over there. 

Mr. Chairman, the request this year is 
a minimum request, based upon the ex- 
perience of recent years and, in fact, is 
the second lowest request for such funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the contingency fund 
is maintained in order to meet urgent 
needs. It is tight. 

Mr. Chairman, we had a long discus- 
sion on this and it is the feeling of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that this 
represents a tight request, second tightest 
in the history of the contingency fund. 

Mr. Chairman, as such, I would urge 
that this amendment be defeated. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New Jersey 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to tell the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, 
Berry], that I have had the honor to 
head the House conferees on the foreign 
aid bill for the last 7 years and we do not 
give on anything on which it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
who have served as conferees on the for- 
eign aid bill can testify that the House 
conferees are pretty rigid. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, the confer- 
ence lasted over 6 weeks and the position 
of 5 House was defended very effec- 
tively. 
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Mr. Chairman, the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs is proud of its record. 
I would say that last year 90 percent of 
the foreign aid bill, as finally agreed to 
oe the provisions of the House 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to get back 
to the argument about the contingency 
fund. 

We were here just last February to 
act on a supplemental authorization and 
appropriation for $100 million for the 
contingency fund. 

Now, the executive this past year has 
requested in this year’s authorization 
$150 million. The request for appropri- 
ation is only $70 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs over a period of years has 
looked very carefully at this contingency 
fund and the executive has made a good 
record of returning to the Treasury of 
the United States funds unspent from the 
contingency fund. 

If I remember correctly, it was back in 
1962 when the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, under some prodding by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apar], began to take a stronger and 
harder look at the contingency fund. 
He saw that funds from the contingency 
fund were being spent for projects that 
he did not think could be regarded as in- 
volving unforeseen emergencies. As are- 
sult of some strong language in our re- 
port, the executive had done a very good 
job in limiting the use of these funds to 
real contingencies and in returning un- 
used funds to the Treasury. 

For instance, in 1963 we authorized 
$250 million and appropriated $250 mil- 
lion, Only $149 million was spent, and 
the balance was returned to the Treas- 
ury. There need be no fear here that 
by authorizing $150 million in this bill 
today we are going to have contingency 
fund dollars wasted. The executive 
branch has a very good record over a 
period of years in its use of this fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the defeat of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I join with my 
distinguished chairman. This is a mat- 
ter of judgment, and they have exercised 
good judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PART II 
Chapter 2—Military assistance 

Sec, 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
vign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 504(a), which relates to au- 
thorization, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In addition to such amounts as may 
be otherwise authorized to support Viet- 
namese forces and other free world forces in 
Vietnam, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part (excluding the support of 
Vietnamese forces and other free world forces 
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in Vietnam) not to exceed $917,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 
Amounts appropriated under this subsection 
are authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

(b) Section 508, which relates to reim- 
bursements, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Such 
amounts of the appropriations made avail- 
able under this part (including unliquidated 
balances of funds heretofore obligated for 
financing sales and guarantees) as may be 
determined by the President shall be trans- 
ferred to, and merged with, the separate 
fund account.” 

(c) Section 510(a), which relates to spe- 
cial authority, is amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out “the 
fiscal year 1966” and insert in lieu thereof 
“each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968”. 

(2) In the second sentence, strike out 
“the fiscal year 1966” and insert in lieu 
thereof “each fiscal year”. 

(d) Section 512, which relates to restric- 
tions on military aid to Africa, is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year 1966” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “each fiscal year.” 

(e) At the end of such chapter 2, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 514. ADMINISTRATION OF SALES AND 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS INVOLVING DEFENSE An- 
TICLES AND SERVICES. Programs for the sale 
or exchange of defense articles or defense 
services under this chapter shall be admin- 
istered so as to encourage regional arms con- 
trol and disarmament agreements and so as 
to discourage arms races.” 


Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that part II of the 
bill, page 13, line 9 through and includ- 
ing line 25 on page 14, be considered as 
read, and be open for amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MONAGAN 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MONAGAN: on 
page 13, immediately after line 24, insert the 
following: 

“(b) Section 506, which relates to condi- 
tions of eligibility, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(e) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to any country to which sales 
are made under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 until such country has entered into un 
agreement to permit the use of foreign 
currencies accruing to the United States 
under such title I to procure equipment, 
materials, facilities, and services for the com- 
mon defense including internal security, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
104(c) of such title I?” 

And redesignate the following subsections 
accordingly. 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is quite ob- 
vious, from a reading of the text itself. 
It is to require that where we have large 
stocks of foreign currencies, these cur- 
rencies be used—in this case, for the pur- 
pose of military equipment—prior to and 
in preference to the use of newly ap- 
propriated dollars. 

In some countries the legal situation 
is such that that is required to be done. 
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The contracts between the United States 
and the foreign country contain au- 
thorizing provisions. However, there are 
other countries in which there are hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of excess cur- 
rencies which are really owned by the 
United States. But under the agree- 
ments that have been made up to this 
time it has not been required that these 
currencies be used for the common de- 
fense, including internal security. 
This amendment would simply limit 
the granting of military assistance until 
such time as these provisions were put in 
the normal agreement which is negoti- 


ated regularly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONAGAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 


Mr. MORGAN. I am familiar with 
the gentleman’s amendment. I believe 
that if we had had more time and if we 
had had more information on the 
amendment the amendment would have 
been incorporated in the bill during the 
marking up of the bill in committee. 

Mr. MONAGAN. It is my fault that 
it was not submitted in time to be con- 
sidered by the committee during the 
markup. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the amend- 
ment is good. I have consulted with my 
colleagues on the majority side, and the 
amendment is acceptable. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
also agree that it is an excellent amend- 
ment and we accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, during 
Senate consideration of this legislation, 
an amendment was adopted to extend the 
present $55 million ceiling on grant of 
military equipment to Latin America to 
cover sales as well. The result would be 
to ous the existing program by more than 
half. 

Proponents of the Senate amendment 
claimed that it will discourage military 
forces in Latin America from meddling 
in the political life of their nations. 
They further claimed that such a limita- 
tion will reduce the likelihood of an arms 
race among the Latin American coun- 
tries. In addition, they averred that the 
cutback in U.S. military assistance will 
cause the Latin American countries to 
devote a larger portion of their resources 
to constructive purposes. 

It is easy to sympathize with the moti- 
vations which insipired the Senate pro- 
vision. The American people have his- 
torically felt an affinity for other demo- 
cratic nations. Temperamentally and 
traditionally, we have abhorred mili- 
tarism, at home as well as abroad. We 
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have consistently rushed to disarm after 
each unsought and unwelcome military 
engagement. We have assiduously main- 
tained civilian control over our own mili- 
tary forces. As the United States as- 
sumed far-flung responsibilities for the 
defense of the free world against Com- 
munist onslaughts, President Eisen- 
hower—himself a product of our Military 
Establishment—warned of the dangers of 
a developing military-industrial complex 
in the United States. 

But the Senate amendment, however 
well-intentioned, will not achieve the de- 
sirable purposes attributed to it. On the 
contrary. 

Consider the problem of military coups 
in Latin America. In those countries 
where the military appear to play a dom- 
inant role, there has not yet developed a 
workable and popularly accepted basis 
among civilian political groups for the 
orderly transfer of power. In this kind 
of situation, the role played by the mili- 
tary is less cause than result. With or 
without U.S. military assistance, where 
violence is the accepted alternative to 
peaceful resolution of political issues, the 
military—frequently prevailed upon by 
civilian factions—will step in. 

Furthermore, it is imperative to make 
a distinction between the use of the mil- 
itary to protect the status quo—a role 
apparently imputed to them by the au- 
thors of the current amendment—and 
their role to protect the state against 
Communist-inspired or other totalitari- 
an revolutionary movements. In coun- 
tries where viable political systems do 
not exist, where contending forces are 
unable to achieve peaceful accommoda- 
tions, the Armed Forces may perform a 
vital moderating function. Much as we 
may deplore military intervention, we 
cannot be blind to realities. Above all, 
we must learn to judge each Latin Amer- 
ican country according to its own cir- 
cumstances and to avoid making blanket 
indictments of countries in which situa- 
tions differ markedly. : 

Until some of the basic social reforms 
called for by the Alliance for Progress 
are achieved, Latin America will remain 
a region in ferment. But without inter- 
nal peace, the goals of the Alliance will 
be rendered impossible. In these cir- 
cumstances, U.S. military assistance— 
directed as it currently is largely toward 
internal security, counterinsurgency, and 
civic action—can play a meaningful role 
in helping the Latin American nations 
maintain the domestic peace vital to eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

In fact, U.S. military assistance in 
these areas can be crucial to shoring up 
democratically elected governments. 
Drastically reducing military assistance 
is hardly the way to assist such countries 
as Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and the 
new Guatemalan Government, which 
face active—and undemocratic—insur- 
gent movements. 

As for the charge that U.S. military 
assistance induces an arms race in Latin 
America, the contrary prevails. By vir- 
tually cutting out the military sales pro- 
gram—which would be the effect of the 
Senate amendment—we cut the Latin 
American nations loose to purchase mili- 
tary equipment from every persuasive 
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dealer in the world. The effect would be 
to undermine inter-American efforts to 
adjust defense measures to real exigen- 
cies. Those Latin American military 
forces that exercise dominant roles in 
their own countries would then have free 
reign to satisfy their temptations to ac- 
quire unnecessary, but prestigious, so- 
phisticated equipment. And it is un- 
likely that the United States could bring 
much influence to bear upon foreign 
arms dealers, eager for sales and indif- 
ferent to their impact upon the Latin 
American scene. In this case, we would 
shortly find a miniature arms race on 
among those countries in Latin America 
which have old boundary disputes and 
rivalries. The unhappy result would also 
mean the expenditure of scarce resources 
for unnecessary, costly, sophisticated 
weaponry. 

In short, the Senate amendment will 
not reduce the penchant of some Latin 
American military forces to intervene in 
domestic politics. It will weaken the 
hemisphere’s efforts to cope with the 
wars of terrorism and insurgency prom- 
ised by the Tri-Continental Congress, 
held in Cuba last December. It will free 
those Latin American military establish- 
ments who wish to enhance their pres- 
tige by acquiring sophisticated equip- 
ment to shop around. And it will start 
the arms race which the amendment's 
proponents seek to avoid. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is important 
to note that no amendment of this na- 
ture was adopted or even offered in the 
House of Representatives, and I urge the 
House conferees when they meet with 
their Senate counterparts to strongly op- 
pose this particular Senate provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PART III 
Chapter I General provisions 

Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Section 601, which relates to encour- 
agement of free enterprise and private par- 
ticipation, is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), immediately after 
paragraph (1), insert the following new para- 


graph: 

(2) establish an effective system for ob- 
taining adequate information with respect to 
the activities of, and opportunities for, non- 
governmental participation in the develop- 
ment process, and for utilizing such informa- 
tion in the planning, direction, and execu- 
tion of programs carried out under this Act, 
and in the coordination of such programs 
with the ever-increasing developmental ac- 
tivities of nongovernmental United States 
institutions:“. 

(2) In subsection (b), redesignate para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6) as para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7), respec- 
tively. 

(3) Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c)(1) There is hereby established an In- 
ternational Private Investment Advisory 
Council on Foreign Aid to be composed of 
such members of leading American business 
specialists as may be selected, from time to 
time, by the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this subsec- 
tion. The members of the Board shall serve 
at the pleasure of the Administrator, who 
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shall designate one member to serve as Chair- 
man, 

“(2) It shall be the duty of the Council, 
at the request of the Administrator, to make 
recommendations to the Administrator with 
respect to particular aspects of programs and 
activities under this Act where private enter- 
prise can play a contributing role and to act 
as liaison for the Administrator to involve 
specific private enterprises in such programs 
and activities. 

“(3) The members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall receive no compensation for their 
services but shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment in accordance with section 5 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for travel and other expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
functions under this subsection. 

“(4) The expenses of the Advisory Council 
shall be paid by the Administrator from 
funds otherwise available under this Act.” 

(b) Section 608(a), which relates to ad- 
vance acquisition of property, is amended by 
inserting “(including personnel costs) im- 
mediately after costs“ the first place it ap- 
pears in the first sentence. 

(c) Section 610(b), which relates to trans- 
fer between accounts, is amended by striking 
out the last sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Not to exceed $5,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated under section 
402 of this Act for any fiscal year for use in 
Vietnam may be transferred to and consoli- 
dated with appropriations made under sec- 
tion 637(a) of this Act for the same fiscal 
year, subject to the further limitation that 
funds so transferred shall be available solely 
for additional administrative expenses in- 
curred in connection with programs in Viet- 
nam.“ 

(d) Section 614(a), which relates to 
special authorities, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“The limitation contained in the preceding 
sentence shall not apply to any country 
which is a victim of active Communist or 
Communist-supported aggression,” 

(e) Section 620, which relates to prohibi- 
tions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of subsection (i) is 
amended to read as follows: “No assistance 
shall be provided under this or any other 
Act, and no sales shall be made under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, to any country which the 
President determines is engaging in or pre- 
paring for aggressive military efforts, or is 
participating officially in any international 
conference to plan activities involving in- 
surrection or subversion, directed against 

“(1) the United States, 

“(2) any country receiving assistance un- 
der this or any other Act, or 

“(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 
until the President determines that such 
military efforts or preparations have ceased, 
or such participation has ceased, and he re- 
ports to the Congress that he has received 
assurances satisfactory to him that such 
military efforts or preparations will not be 
renewed, or that such participation will not 
be renewed or repeated.” 

(2) Subsection (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) The President shall consider deny- 
ing assistance under this Act to the govern- 
ment of any less developed country which, 
after December 31, 1966, has failed to enter 
into an agreement with the President to 
institute the investment guaranty program 
under section 221(b)(1) of this Act, pro- 
viding protection against the specific risks of 
inconvertibility under subparagraph (A), 
and expropriation or confiscation under 
subparagraph (B), of such section 221(b) 
(1).”" 
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(8) Subsection (n) is amended by strik- 
ing out “the President shall consider deny- 
ing assistance” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“no assistance shall be furnished”, 


Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that that portion of the bill 
starting on page 15, line 1, part III, 
chapter 1—General Provisions—and 
going over to line 3 on page 19 be con- 
sidered as read and open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FARBSTEIN 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FarssTetn: On 
page 19, immediately after line 3, insert the 
following: (4) At the end of such section 
620, add the following new subsection: 

“(p) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to the United Arab Republic 
unless the President finds and reports to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House that such assistance is essential 
to the national interest of the United States.” 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress has already declared its feelings 
about the troublemaker of the Middle 
East, Mr. Nasser, in barring any renewal 
of aid to his country under Public Law 
480, the food-for-peace program. I be- 
lieve the bill before us today would be de- 
ficient if a similar provision were not 
included. I, therefore, introduce an 
amendment to prevent any assistance to 
the United Arab Republic under this leg- 
islation. Admittedly, there is no pro- 
vision for aid to the United Arab Republic 
in the current foreign aid bill. However, 
the door is not closed particularly to de- 
velopment loans. I believe we must close 
it as decisively as we can. That is the 
intent of this amendment. 

I need not dwell unduly on the proof 
that President Nasser pursues a policy 
diametrically opposed to ours in the Mid- 
dle East. Our intention is to promote 
peace. His is to promote tension, in- 
stability and war. He keeps 170,000 
soldiers in Yemen for aggressive pur- 
poses. He has sent arms to the Congo 
and elsewhere in the volatile lands to his 
south. He has sought to deprive us of 
the use of Wheelus Air Force Base in 
Libya. He has discriminated against our 
citizens. He has burned our libraries. 
Perhaps most outrageous, he uses the aid 
we give him to free his own funds so 
that he can buy arms from Communist 
countries with which to make war. 

Many of my colleagues have joined me 
in pointing out this country’s mistake in 
aiding the United Arab Republic. Con- 
gress has consistently, over the years, 
expressed its opposition to our encour- 
aging the Nasser rampage, which is how 
our continued assistance must be inter- 
preted. My amendment would end this 
unwise policy once and for all. I call 
upon my colleagues to join me in barring 
American assistance to an aggressor, 
once and for all. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. HALPERN 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 

fer a substitute amendment to the 
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amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, FARBSTEIN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
HALPERN to the amendment offered by Mr. 
FARBsTEIN: Immediately after the word re- 
ports” on line 3 of the amendment add the 
following: “within 30 days of such findings”, 
and immediately after the last word in the 
amendment, strike the period, add a comma, 
and add the following: “and further that 
such assistance will neither directly or in- 
directly assist in aggressive actions by the 
United Arab Republic.” 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, for 
myself, I am satisfied in the interests of 
bipartisanship to accept this amend- 
ment to show the Arab countries that we 
in this United States are united in our 
disgust with the activities of Mr. Nasser. 

However, I must submit to the wishes 
of the chairman, and, if he will agree to 
accept this amendment, I will be pleased 
on my part to do so. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not as vital as the argu- 
ment would indicate. I have no strong 
opposition to either the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Farsstern], or to the amendment 
to the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN]. The amendment pro- 
hibits assistance to the United Arab Re- 
public unless the President finds such 
assistance is essential to the national in- 
terest of the United States. There is very 
little assistance in this bill for the United 
Arab Republic, only a limited technical 
assistance program, that runs around 
$2,200,000. 

What this program consists of, is a 
technical assistance program to provide 
a couple of university teams over there 
to show those people how to grow more 
food and to improve their production. 
All of this $2,200,000 is spent for services 
of Americans. The United Arab Republic 
does not get a dime under this act. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman be- 
lieves this amendment is helpful and 
effective, the chairman of the committee 
is willing to accept both amendments. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may proceed I rise to offer an amend- 
ment to the one now before us. I am in 
agreement with the intent of the amend- 
ment presented by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN], 
who has done so much effective work in 
this field. I have a similar but broader, 
amendment at the desk, and the lan- 
guage I now offer would conform the 
amendments into one. In adopting my 
amendment, I believe the bill will thereby 
be perfected and strengthened. I could 
not be more pleased than with the ac- 
ceptance of my amendment by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

I want to make clear that this lan- 
guage reflects the collective views of 
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many of my colleagues. I want to par- 
ticularly commend another able gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tenzer] for 
his efforts in helping to develop mean- 
ingful and unequivocal legislation which 
we trust will be included today in the 
Foreign Assistance Act. Likewise, much 
credit must go to the gentlemen from 
New York [Mr. Ryan and Mr. WoLFF] 
as well as to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. KELLY], a member of the 
committee, all of whom have been most 
helpful. I would be remiss if I did not 
mention the superb cooperation and as- 
sistance given by the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Aparr], the ranking 
minority members of the committee, who 
have contributed so much toward this 
bipartisan effort to cut off aid to Nas- 
ser’s United Arab Republic. 

It is significant and gratifying to know 
that the amendment has the full sup- 
port of the minority leadership. I hail 
this unanimity. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel my amendment is 
necessary in order to be more specific and 
to preclude any misinterpretation of the 
intent of this House. 

Despite this overwhelming and enthu- 
siastic expression of support, I feel it im- 
portant to the legislative history of this 
legislation that I explain the amendment 
and its objectives in further detail. The 
amendment I offer adds the following 
ee aaa to the amendment previously 
read: 

First. To the clause in the gentleman’s 
amendment which asks the President to 
report to the Congress that assistance to 
the United Arab Republic is essential 
to the national interests,” my amend- 
ment specifies that the report be sub- 
mitted within 30 days of such findings. 

And, secondly, I would add a new pro- 
vision in the presidential proviso by 
adding after the words “essential to the 
national interest,” such phrase being in 
the gentleman’s amendment, the follow- 
ing new language: “that such assistance 
will neither directly nor indirectly assist 
aggressive action by the United Arab Re- 
public.” 

I have added a definite time limit of 
30 days because I believe that the word 
“report” in the gentleman’s amendment 
is vague and open to misinterpretation. 
The Congress must be informed of the 
reasons for and the amount of any assist- 
ance which the President determines 
essential to our national interest. So, 
if we are going to have a Presidential re- 
port, let us at least be specific and tell 
him both where and when to submit it. 

And, most importantly, in order to in- 
dicate that we do not wish at any time, 
either directly or indirectly, to con- 
tribute to Nasser's aggression, I have 
added a further condition that the Presi- 
dent must prove that any waivinz of our 
no-aid provision will not in any way 
assist, directly or indirectly, aggressive 
actions by Nasser. Further, this pro- 
vision should close the door once and for 
all for any possible assistance to Nasser 
under this act. By his own avowed ag- 
gressive policy, and his offensive actions 
in Yemen alone, he would be eliminated 
from any Presidential waiving of this 
amendment. That is why I recommend 
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writing it into the bill as my amend- 
ment does. 

Why is this new condition needed? I 
will tell you why. There is already a 
very broad antiaggressive clause as part 
of the existing act, section 620(i). But 
I must point out that this is a general 
clause and does not pinpoint specific 
countries, such as my amendment does in 
the case of the United Arab Republic. 
This is important, I believe, because the 
clause in the general sense has, to my 
knowledge, never been implemented by 
the State Department. Despite Nasser’s 
repeated aggressive actions, the State 
Department has failed to label Nasser an 
aggressor and refused to suspend aid to 
his country. That is because, I believe 
the present all-inclusive, general clause 
is just that—all too inclusive and too 
general. 

Now, by naming Nasser's United Arab 
Republic individually, and by inserting 
this specific antiaggressor section—my 
amendment, as it amends the gentle- 
man’s—will place the burden upon the 
State Department to prove that Nasser is 
not an aggressor nation. They must 
prove that the United Arab Republic is 
not fomenting strife in the Middle East, 
or elsewhere if he wishes to earn any aid 
from us. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not unique for 
Congress to single out nations in the 
Foreign Assistance Act. No less than 19 
nations are mentioned specifically by 
Congress which are not permitted to 
receive U.S. aid. 

In fact, we have in the past singled out 
the United Arab Republic itself. I refer 
you to the amendment this House 
adopted by voice vote on June 9, on the 
amendment by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan], restricting title I sales 
of food to the United Arab Republic 
under the Food for Freedom Act. I also 
refer you to last year’s Foreign Assist- 
ance Appropriations Act, expired as of 
June 30, which in a fashion very similar 
to the gentleman’s amendment, imposed 
restrictions on aid to the United Arab 
Republic. 

Secondly, Presidential reports and de- 
terminations submitted to the Congress 
are an accepted procedure to the For- 
eign Assistance Act. I refer you to sec- 
tions 512, 620 (1) and (j) among many 
others. 

Mr. Chairman, the phrase “essential to 
the national interest’ is the language 
accepted in existing limiting legislation. 
It is used in the restriction on aid to 
certain other countries. It is used also 
in both the Food for Freedom Act and the 
Foreign Assistance Appropriations Act to 
which I just referred. 

But that phrase in itself is much too 
broad, and leaves too many loopholes, 
which have in some instances been taken 
advantage of. 

That is why I am trying through the 
language of my amendment to close 
escape hatches and require the President 
to submit specific findings to Congress. 
My amendment will include additional 
restrictions and closely defined areas for 
exemptions. 

For the reasons cited by the gentle- 
man from New York and by many of 
us during the general debate on the bill, 
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I would not take the time now to list 
the numerous indictments against Nasser 
and why, if we have any self-respect as 
a nation, we should eliminate the United 
Arab Republic from our assistance pro- 
grams. 

No one is less entitled to our aid, and 
no one has made more of a mockery of 
our program than the Egyptian dictator. 

In view of these continuing transgres- 
sions on the part of this “Castro of the 
Nile,” I can see no possible justification 
for the United States furnishing a single 
dime to the United Arab Republic. 

With the adoption of the amendment 
before the House, and with the inclu- 
sion of my amendment, we can finally 
serve notice on Nasser, and to the State 
Department, that we no longer tolerate 
flagrant misuse of our funds—nor do we 
plan to underwrite aggression in the 
Middle East. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
long overdue but crucial suspension of 
aid to an aggressor nation and to vote 
for my amendment and then for the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FaRBSTEIN] and the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN], which 
prohibits assistance under this act to the 
United Arab Republic except under 
clearly defined circumstances. Under 
the proposed amendments any aid to the 
United Arab Republic would be pro- 
hibited unless the President finds not 
only that such assistance is essential to 
the national interest of the United States 
but he must also find that such assistance 
will not encourage aggressive actions by 
the United Arab Republic. In addition 
under the proposed amendment the Pres- 
ident must report within 30 days after 
such findings to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Last year I supported and voted for 
an amendment to the 1965 agriculture 
appropriations supplemental bill which 
prohibited the financing of shipments of 
agricultural products to the United Arab 
Republic. The other Chamber, in its wis- 
dom, added to this amendment the lan- 
guage which allowed the President to au- 
thorize such sales where he determined 
such sales to be in the national] interest 
of the United States. When the confer- 
ence report reached the House floor, the 
Senate version of the ban was approved 
by the House, by overwhelming voice 
vote. I supported the Senate version of 
the ban. 

As I stated in the House at that time, 
February 9, 1965: 

Mr. Speaker, my position with respect to 
aid to Egypt and other countries dedicated 
to a course of world aggression remains one 
of strong opposition. I joined my colleagues 
when we expressed this feeling as the sense 
of the Congress last week by voting to cut 
off shipments of surplus food to the United 
Arab Republic. 
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The question before the House yester- 
day, Monday, February 8, 1965, was not 
one of reaffirming this position or chang- 
ing it. Rather, the question was whether 
the sense of the Congress should be ex- 
pressed in a manner contrary to the tra- 
ditional separation of power and responsi- 
bility in the sphere of foreign affairs. The 
amendments added by the other body is 
one acceptable to me as it was acceptable 
to a majority of the Members of the House. 

I would not want to see the hands of 
the President tied because of our expres- 
sion of opposition. It is more fitting to 
convey our feeling to the Chief Executive 
without impairing the flexible position re- 
quired to negotiate with other countries. 
The other question before the House was 
whether to tie the hands of our commit- 
tee going into conference on the bill. 

Our feelings have been conveyed in a 
responsible manner. Let us hope that the 
United Arab Republic will understand its 
full meaning and significance. 


I have actively participated with my 
colleague, Congressman FaRRSTEIN, a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and my colleague, Congressman 
HALPERN, in the preparation of three 
amendments. 

The language in the proposed amend- 
ments before the House today goes even 
further and strengthens the ban on aid 
to the United Arab Republic by requir- 
ing the President to report his findings 
within 30 days, and that any such aid to 
the United Arab Republic is in the na- 
tional interest and will not be used for 
aggressive purposes. 

The burden will be on the President to 
justify his action to the Congress while 
the constitutional power of the President 
to manage the foreign affairs of the Na- 
tion will not be violated. 

On the broader question of aid to the 
United Arab Republic and our military 
assistance program in general, I would 
like to express my disappointment in the 
continuing arms races in various areas 
of the world. We must not permit our 
aid to be diverted so as to encourage ag- 
gression or subversion. We must con- 
tinue to support those who represent the 
hope for peace in the world. 

I have supported our economic aid pro- 
grams in the Near East and in other 
areas of the world in order to assist the 
economic development of areas which are 
unstable and in order to achieve peace 
and stability throughout the world. I 
continue to believe that you cannot 
change the politics of a hungry man. 

While we have made strides in assist- 
ing the economic development in the 
Near East through our economic aid 
program, the people of that area contin- 
ue to suffer as a result of the arms race, 
and the aggressive attitudes of the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. Massive shipments of 
arms by the Soviet Union to the United 
Arab Republic and to other Arab States 
have escalated the arms race and as a 
result of increasing the defense require- 
ments of the nations in the area, further 
economic progress has been and is be- 
ing hampered. 

Because of the belligerent attitudes 
and aggressive actions by the United 
Arab Republic, the proposed amend- 
ments now before this Committee are 
necessary and also because of the in- 
creased activities of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Front the amendments are time- 
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ly. By passing these amendments, Con- 
gress will have spoken out in clear terms 
and the executive branch will retain the 
constitutional responsibility for conduct- 
ing foreign affairs, while at the same 
time meeting its obligation to report to 
Congress the findings we must have to 
justify further assistance to the United 
Arab Republic. 

I believe the amendments are sound 
and I am pleased to join with my col- 
leagues from New York in urging their 
adoption by the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, 
my able colleague from the Borough of 
Queens [Mr. Appasso]. 

Mr. ADDABBO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time in 
support of the principles contained in 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York, my colleague, Mr. 
LEONARD FARBSTEIN, and for the substi- 
tute amendment offered by my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. SEY- 
MOUR HALPERN, to H.R. 15750, the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1966. 

At this time, I wish to express my 
opposition to further extension of aid 
to those countries which have been dam- 
aging our Nation’s policy interests and 
materially have been disrupting peace 
throughout the world. In whatever form 
it might be, assistance abroad becomes 
definitely an arm of American foreign 
policy. We do not wish that newly free 
states, who are weak and insecure at 
the present time, to lean too heavily 
upon enemy forces, as we are a civilized 
nation and one of our foremost endeav- 
ors at this time is to extend our knowl- 
edge and surplus commodities to meet 
human wants. However, on the other 
hand we do not wish those countries 
presently receiving our aid to abuse such 
by diverting its resources to war engage- 
ment and making it possible to avoid the 
cruel internal demands which arise. In 
this sense, the soundness of American 
aid, I feel, has already been damaged by 
countries such as the United Arab 
Republic. 

As an illustration, a few weeks ago, a 
visitor to this country, Saudi Arabia’s 
King Faisal made a derogatory state- 
ment in answer to a question asked of 
him as to what country he regarded as 
his worse enemy—the United Arab Re- 
public or Israel when he replied that 
Egyptians remained the brethren of the 
Saudis. Jews from outside Israel, he was 
quoted as saying, had taken over the 
home of the Palestine Arabs and were 
therefore guilty of aggression. Is this 
not a hostile attitude to take after 
receiving aid from us? I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning here that I be- 
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lieve all of us admire the contributions 
those of the Jewish faith have given to 
us here in the United States, as well as 
throughout the world. 

I feel because of the specific section of 
this bill concerning U.S. aid to the United 
Arab Republic, a need is necessary for 
this amendment to delineate precisely 
our policy toward the United Arab Re- 
public. Therefore, I support whole- 
heartedly the stand taken by these two 
distinguished gentlemen from New York, 
in their respective amendments on this 
subject. 

I wish to commend at this time the 
outstanding work the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee here in the 
House of Representatives, has done, as 
well as the members of said committee, 
in presenting this important bill to us 
today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I should like to 
a short statement in connection with the 
remarks made by my distinguished and 
beloved friend. I know that this bill 
contains only a very small sum of money 
for the United Arab Republic, but a con- 
tract may be, and probably will be, 
signed with Mr. Nasser, insofar as the 
sale of surplus foods under Public Law 
480 is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment and I take exception to re- 
marks of our chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

I have been pleased to cosponsor the 
amendment offered by our able colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman FARBSTEIN. I believe that this 
amendment is fully consistent with the 
policy embodied in the legislation before 
us. It is a part of the American tradi- 
tion that our Government has con- 
sciously endeavored to eliminate dis- 
crimination and to promote respect for 
the rights of all our citizens. 

We have followed this policy in our do- 
mestic affairs and we have made it an 
integral part of our approach to other 
nations. 

We have advocated and supported all 
the peoples’ right to self-determination. 

We have come out openly against poli- 
cies of discrimination, whether such dis- 
crimination is based on race, color, or 
creed. 

And we have included an expression 
on this point in the statement of policy 
which is contained in section 102 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York simply carries out the 
principle which has been firmly estab- 
lished in our foreign policy for many 
years. It is a sound principle and one 
which gives outward expression to our 
respect for the dignity of all men. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 
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I should like to pursue further the 
statement I started to make earlier. 

I started to say, when the time expired, 
that consideration is being given now to 
a renewal of a contract with the United 
Arab Republic under Public Law 480. 

The language of the amendment, and 
as contained in the other amendments 
referring to Public Law 480 suggests that 
no assistance be given unless the Presi- 
dent determines that it is essential in the 
national interest of the United States. 

That is all right with me. There is 
nothing in this bill, however, even if this 
amendment is adopted—and I under- 
stand it has been accepted on both 
sides—to prevent any development loans 
from being made to the United Arab Re- 
public if the President finds it is in the 
national interest. 

I want to put all of those who have the 
authority to make any agreements, inso- 
far as development loans are concerned, 
with the United Arab Republic and the 
sale of surplus foods under Public Law 
480, that we in this Congress, on both 
sides, as I said earlier, look with disgust 
upon the activities of the United Arab 
Republic. 

The statement of the chairman to the 
effect that we are flag waving is not cor- 
rect. I believe this is serious business 
and that mature consideration be given 
before we make any contract or agree- 
ment to aid the United Arab Republic, 
keeping in mind the feelings of the Con- 
gress as expressed in the amendment I 
just offered which was accepted unani- 
mously as amended by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. I want 
to thank the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Tenzer] for the assistance he has 
rendered in this and also the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. KELLY] for 
her support and the numerous others in 
the House who echo my sentiments. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Before the United States enters into 
commitments to supply additional food 
to Nasser, the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the State Depart- 
ment should take a long, hard look at 
the record. 

It is probably fair to say that during 
the last several months Nasser’s words 
and acts have been somewhat less ob- 
jectionable than in previous years. 

Nevertheless, the United Arab Repub- 
lic continues to draw on its very limited 
resources to build up its military estab- 
lishment. All of the resources of Egypt 
are needed to improve the living condi- 
tions of the poverty stricken people of 
that country. They should not be used 
to accelerate an arms race to the detri- 
ment not only of the people of the United 
Arab Republic but to all of the people 
of the Near East. 

Nasser continues to cultivate the 
U.S.S.R. His policy apparently con- 
tinues to be to put pressure on the 
United States to assist him by threaten- 
ing to throw in his lot with the Rus- 
sians. 
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The Egyptian Army is still in Yemen, 
and there is no evidence that the with- 
drawal of these forces is being accel- 
erated. 

It seems to me that the United States 
should be firm with the Government of 
the United Arab Republic rather than 
follow a policy of appeasement. If Nas- 
ser wants to be friendly and cooperative, 
let us reciprocate. If he wants to give 
aid and comfort to our enemies and 
publicize unfriendly statements about 
the United States and our policies, let 
him make his own way without our help. 

There have been numerous reports of 
private conversations with officials of 
the United Arab Republic, who said that 
beginning last fall Nasser was turning 
over a new leaf, that he wanted to co- 
operate with the United States. 

In my judgment, the United States 
should pay more attention to what Nas- 
ser does than to what he or his emis- 
saries say. Let us wai’ until his per- 
formance justifies such action before 
we resume food shipments. 

The situation in the Middle East is 
always in considerable turmoil—the 
Arab-Israeli conflict; the division in 
the Arab world; and the constant prob- 
ing of the Soviets to take advantage of 
every opening requires constant aware- 
ness on the part of our diplomats for 
shifts in emphasis, programs, and di- 
plomacy while adhering to fundamental 
oe of U.S. policies in the Middle 
East. 

An interesting discussion on some of 
the complexities, background, and ac- 
tions which are continualiy shifting in 
the Middle East are set forth in a re- 
cent article in the Wall Street Journal 
by Philip Geyelin, which I commend to 
my colleagues: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 22, 
1966 


ARAB-WORLD PERIL—FAISAL Visit Pornts Ur 
WIDENING Mmpeast RIFT ALONG COLD-WAR 
LINES— SAUDI ARABIAN LEADER SEEKS FRM 
U.S. STAND ON UAR; Sovrer ROLE IN AREA 
Grows—A New Russian Naval. Base? 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WasHincron——The Russians are on the 
prowl again in the Middle East, and in a 
manner which raises sharp questions about 
just how fundamentally the character of the 
Cold War may have changed. 

The popular notions currently have it that 
Vietnam is the really crucial conflict; that 
infiltration and subversion and guerrilla 
wars of liberation are the great danger, with 
outright Communist take-over as their aim; 
and that the Russians pose less and less 
of a threat to Western interests while the 
Chinese loom more and more as Public 
Enemy No. 1. Most top U.S. policy-makers 
find something to be said for all this. 

But King Faisal ibn Abdul Aziz al Saud 
is here in Washington this week to tell 
President Johnson that his own oil-soaked 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia and a clutch of 
other Mideast monarchies are now menaced, 
actively if indirectly, by a growing Com- 
munist threat of Russian origin. As King 
Faisal sees it, the Soviets are rapidly ex- 
panding their bid for influence over the 
Arab “socialists” running Egypt, Syria, Iraq 
and Algeria, and actively wooing non-Arab 
but Moslem Iran. From all the evidence, 
the king wants more resolute U.S. support 
for the Arab “conservatives”—notably Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Kuwait—as a counter- 
poise. 
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INCREASED ALARM 


Without accepting all of this assessment, 
many U.S. Government experts and private 
authorities are likewise expressing increased 
alarm over the latest turn of Mideast events. 
To some, the current scene is all too remi- 
niscent of the situation a little more than 
a decade ago when the Russians were lining 
up their arms deal with Egypt's Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser, nailing down grandiose aid deals 
such as the one for building Egypt’s As- 
wan Dam, and otherwise plunging deeply in- 
to the struggle for influence in the Arab 
world. 

‘The scale of Soviet activity is more modest 
now, and the approach is somewhat subtler. 
“Last time the Russians openly challenged 
the West, stirred up Cold War tensions, scared 
the Syrians into union with Egypt, wound 
up alienating Mr. Nasser and almost wrecked 
their own cause,” recalls one U.S. veteran 
diplomat. “This time they’re moving on 
little cat’s feet instead of bear's paws.” 

But intelligence reports and other glean- 
ings leave no doubt of quickening Russian 
interest and activity. In part, the evidence 
shows a steady increase in the Russian Mid- 
east effort in recent years, including the 
striking-up of trade relations with even such 
staunchly anti-Communist nations as Ku- 
wait; the of a major economic 
collaboration with traditionally pro-Western 
Iran (featuring $260 million in Soviet credit 
to build a steel mill, in exchange for Rus- 
sian access to Iranian natural gas); a general 
increase in Russian diplomatic, economic 
and military missions (at last count, some 
two-thirds of all Soviet military and tech- 
nical personnel overseas were in the Mideast) ; 
and, according to some analysts, an ab- 
normally high proportion of former intelli- 
gence specialists in key positions in Russian 
embassies in the Arab world (by one count, 
5 of the 11 Soviet ambassadors to Arab states 
are onetime intelligence operatives). 

NEW RED ACTIVITY 


But there are also signs of a recent spurt 
in the Russians’ activity, timed with Soviet 
Premier Kosygin's visit to Cairo last month. 

Item: Though few results of that visit 
were revealed, many experts are convinced 
the Soviet chief nailed down arrangements 
for Egyptian repair-and-maintenance facil- 
ities for Russian warships and some, re- 
portedly including King Faisal, fear that ac- 
tual naval bases for Russia may ultimately 
be involved. At the least, this could mean 
warm-water ports for Soviet naval vessels in 
a part of the world where the U.S. Sixth Fleet 
now operates without challenge. 

Item: Mr. Kosygin almost certainly used 
the infiuence of Russia, as the principal un- 
derwriter of Egyptian economic development 
to encourage Mr. Nasser to carry on with his 
fruitless, stalemated “war” on behalf of Yem- 
en's republican government. Mr. Nasser's 
United Arab Republic (the UAR is no longer 
“united” with anybody since the rupture 
with Syria) has as many as 70,000 soldiers 
committed to stamp out the stubborn re- 
sistance of the royal Yemeni royalist forces. 
Russia's real motive, many onlookers be- 
lieve, is to keep Mr. Nasser actively engaged 
on the tip of the Arabian Peninsula until the 
British pull out of Aden, next door to Yem- 
en, leaving that British stronghold and the 
affliated South Arabian Federation vulner- 
able to possible Nasserite inroads a few years 
from now. 

Item: Soviet propaganda lately has been 
trumpeting, and Soviet diplomacy has been 
busily promoting, the cause of “Arab social- 
ism” with mixed success. Iraq and Algeria, 
for example, have so far stood aloof from any 
tight “Arab socialist” cabal. But Russian ef- 
forts to promote improved relations between 
the UAR and Syria's new, arch-leftist gov- 
ernment, which boasts at least one avowed 
Communist in the cabinet, show more signs 
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of progress. Despite mutual suspicions and 
hard feelings growing out of the collapse of 
their short-lived union, both sides have been 
obediently trying to patch things up, since 
being urged publicly to do so by the Soviets 
last month. 

By way of increasing the Russian “pres- 
ence” in Syria, as well as Russian leverage, 
Moscow has just promised the new Syrian 
government up to $100 million in credits to 
finance a start on a new dam on the Eu- 
phrates which Soviet propagandists are pro- 
moting as another Aswan.” 

The aim in all this, as most U.S. experts 
see it, is not the classic Communist take- 
over. Only in Syria are local Communists 
much in evidence. Instead, the immediate 
objective is to stir dissension in general, 
and, in particular, to provoke an open, vio- 
lent quarrel between the so-called Arab na- 
tionalists, with their Marxist economic doc- 
trines, and the monarchies, whose allegiance 
is largely with the Western “imperialists.” 
By sharpening this struggle, the Russians 
could hope, first, to force the U.S. to take 
sides openly and decisively with the ancient, 
“conservative” kingdoms and shiekdoms 
while the Soviets ride the socialist “wave of 
the future.” The theory, of course, is that 
the latter would in time turn out to be the 
winning side. 

Ultimately, as this strategy is projected by 
analysts here, the hope would be to expand 
Russian infiuence over the entire Mideast. 
This could enhance Soviet military power (as 
with naval bases). More important, it could 
give Russia heavy influence, if not outright 
control, over the production and marketing 
of Mideast oil to consumers in the West. 
“The Russians don’t need Arab oil for its 
own sake,” says one U.S. authority. “But 
they’d dearly love to dictate the terms un- 
der which we get it.” 

Something else the Soviets might or might 
not welcome is the effect all this could have 
on the basic Arab-Israeli dispute which cuts 
across all other Mideast conflicts. Getting 
tied imextricably to the Mideast kings and 
sheiks would be awkward enough for the 
US. But if the Arab “revolutionaries” 
should wind up as the wave of the future, 
and sweep over the remaining “conservative” 
strongholds, the U.S. could wind up in the 
Mideast as the champion of Israel and little 
else, with the Soviets in the corner of those 
pledged to “Palestine liberation” by force. 
The upshot could be a U.S.-Soviet confron- 
tation on an issue neither wants to fight 
about. 

DREAD OF “POLARIZATION” 

Nobody is saying that things actually will 
turn out this way. But dread of the very 
“polarization” the Soviets now seem to be 
promoting, with visible success, has been 
the major motivation of U.S. policy in the 
Mideast in recent years. The whole purpose 
has been to treat each country case-by-case 
and try to get along with all of them, rather 
than invite formal anti-Communist alliance 
only with friendly, staunchly pro-Western 
Mideast states, as was done in the Eisen- 
hower days. 

Against this backdrop the Faisal visit here 
takes on added significance, for its timing 
could scarcely have been less opportune. 
Quite by accident (the visit originally was 
planned for a year and a half ago), the Saudi 
leader is arriving at a moment when most of 
the nasty things that Mr. Nasser and the 
Soviets are saying about him have at least 
a ring of truth. 

He has just received a batch of US. 
ground-to-air Hawk missiles and British 
Lightning jets and shortly will have some 
1,500 U.S. and British technicians on hand 
to help him handle this new weaponry. He 
is loudly propounding a new approach to 
“Islamic solidarity” which Mr. Nasser is as 
loudly denouncing as an “imperialist” effort 
to construct a new kind of anti-Communist 
Baghdad Pact. 
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And now, here is King Faisal in Washing- 
ton, asking for more specific assurances of 
U.S. support. By some accounts, the king 
wants the U.S. to cut further aid to the UAR 
until President Nasser takes his troops out of 
Yemen. A six-month, $55 million surplus 
food agreement with the UAR expires at the 
end of this month, though food shipments 
under its terms will stretch into the fall. 
Mr. Nasser urgently needs the food. He is 
heavily in debt to Russia for arms and is 
critically short of foreign exchange to buy 
foodstuffs elsewhere. What he would really 
like is another long-term food deal similar to 
a three-year arrangement which the Johnson 
Administration refused to renew a year ago; 
the intent was to pressure Mr. Nasser into 
settling the Yemen conflict and adopting a 
generally less hostile attitude toward the U.S. 

The word is that the king also wants this 
country to define more precisely the circum- 
stances under which it would come to Saudi 
Arabia’s aid in the event of a UAR attack. 


PROMISES COULD BE DANGEROUS 


U.S. officials are disinclined to meet either 
of these demands. For one thing, the Ken- 
nedy Administration committed the U.S, in 
1963 to help defend the Saudis against ag- 
gression. More precise promises could be 
dangerous simply because the Saudis them- 
selves are involved in helping the Yemeni 
royalists and the fighting could be carried all 
too easily across the Saudi-Yemen frontier 
under circumstances that might make it diffi- 
cult to tell just who was at fault. 

But Mideast “polarization” is the major 
argument for caution, the policymakers con- 
tend. Too close U.S. alignment with Saudi 
Arabia would only advance the process, as, of 
course, would an abrupt cut-off of aid to the 
UAR. Yet President Johnson is in a box. 
King Faisal’s pitch is bound to have powerful 
appeal in Congress, where sentiment is al- 
ready strong for cutting off foreign aid to all 
but the most worthy, pro-Western, anti- 
Communist recipients. 

The upshot is likely to be a compromise 
when the Saudi king and the U.S, President 
wind up their conversations today. The U.S, 
commitment to Saudi defense will probably 
be reaffirmed, privately if not publicly. The 
knotty question of aid to Mr. Nasser will be 
left in limbo. It has no place in any public 
resume of the Johnson-Faisal huddling. Pri- 
vately, the king may be given some assur- 
ances that U.S. food aid to Mr. Nasser will be 
doled out on a month-to-month basis, if at 
all, after the present agreement runs out in 
an effort to continue the pressure on Mr. 
Nasser to adopt a more conciliatory tack. 

But King Faisal may well be asked to 
pledge that the Saudis also will be a bit more 
concilatory in a fresh effort to solve the 
Yemen mess. Most officials here contend 
that King Faisal was as responsible as Mr. 
Nasser for the collapse of an agreement be- 
tween the two men last November which was 
supposed to lead to a settlement in the 
Yemen. One possible first step: An arrange- 
ment by which Saudi Arabia might cooperate 
in a new plan to provide surplus U.S. food 
to both sides in the Yemen war. The hope 
is that such a move might not only help 
ease famine conditions in the Yemen but 
perhaps improve the atmosphere for a re- 
newed try at a political settlement. 

None of this, however, offers any guaran- 
tee of healing the Faisal-Nasser breach or of 
easing the wider “polarization” threat in the 
Mideast. The Soviet hold on Mr. Nasser is 
strong. King Faisal, according to some who 
know him, may well believe that economic 
distress within the UAR, coupled with the 
strains of the Yemen campaign, may well 
bring Nasser down—and that this is a com- 
pelling argument for a continuing hard line. 

Meantime, the Soviets can be counted on 
to use their influence to fuel the wider inter- 
necine Arab strife. Whether this effort will 
match in scope the first big, postwar Russian 
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drive in the Mideast, begun in 1954, is still 
impossible to say. “But I wouldn’t sneer at 
a man who argued it was another 1954’,” 
says one knowledgeable U.S. diplomat. “I'd 
listen intently.” 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN and Mr. HALPERN] for render- 
ing a fine public service and especially 
so our chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan], and the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON], 
who have accepted this amendment. I 
would like to point out that this amend- 
ment has been agreed to by both sides, 
and I urge that in the interest of time 
we move along and vote on it. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have consistently 
urged that this House make perfectly 
clear our intent that there be no eco- 
nomic assistance or agricultural aid 
under the Public Law 480 program and 
now the new food-for-freedom program 
to the United Arab Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I spoke in 
favor of the pending bill, stressing the 
importance of foreign aid as an ally in 
a dynamic foreign policy and its role 
in assisting the developing nations to 
achieve economic independence and self- 
sustaining growth. I feel strongly that 
the United States has an obligation to 
help relieve the economic and social 
problems of the developing world. At 
the same time, our economic assistance 
should not be abused, and the program 
must be administered in the interest of 
world peace and stability. Certainly our 
aid must not be allowed to subsidize 
aggression. 

I have repeatedly urged on the floor 
of this House that economic aid and 
Public Law 480 assistance not be granted 
to the United Arab Republic as long as 
she continues to threaten Israel and 
carry on aggression in the Middle East. 
Congress has written language into the 
foreign aid bill expressing this as the 
intent of Congress. 

The United Arab Republic, formerly 
Egypt, has been threatening Israel ever 
since that democracy gained its inde- 
pendence. The United Arab Republic 
has invaded Yemen and is currently 
carrying on aggressive action against 
that nation. More recently, Nasser has 
threatened invasion of Saudi Arabia. 

In 1963 the Foreign Assistance Act 
was amended to include section 620 
which provided that no assistance was to 
be provided to any country which the 
President finds is engaging in, or pre- 
paring for, aggressive military efforts di- 
rected against any country receiving as- 
sistance under the Foreign Assistance 
Act or any other act. 

It is clear from the report, the debate 
in 1963, and debates in later years on 
the floor that this so-called aggressor 
nation clause was directed against the 
United Arab Republic. 

In addition, in 1964, Public Law 480 
was amended to provide that no sales 
shall be made to any country if the 
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President finds such country is “an 
aggressor in a military sense against any 
country having diplomatic relations with 
the United States.” Again the clear in- 
tent of the Congress was to deny aid to 


the-United Arab Republic. 
When the State Department failed to 
implement that intent, we again 


amended Public Law 480 in 1965 to make 
the prohibition even more specific. It 
read: 

No sale under title I of this act shall be 
made to the United Arab Republic unless 
the President determines that such sale is 
essential to the national interest of the 
United States. 


Only last month, on June 9, the House 
adopted my amendment to the new food- 
for-freedom bill to prevent food sales 
to the United Arab Republic unless the 
President determines such sales to be 
in the national interest. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress, the United 
Arab Republic has continued to receive 
economic assistance and agricultural 
commodities under Public Law 480. 
Time and again, the State Department 
has flaunted congressional intent. 

Under the pending Foreign Assistance 
Act Amendments economic assistance 
will be continued for fiscal year 1967 and 
fiscal year 1968. 

Nevertheless, the committee’s report 
expresses the view that: 

Economic assistance should be withheld 
from countries which persist in policies of 
belligerence and in preparation for their 
execution. 


This is certainly correct. This lan- 
guage is aimed at Egypt, but the bill itself 
does not mention that country. This 
must be spelled out. Therefore, I sup- 
port the amendment and the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is ludicrous for this 
Nation to allow itself to pay for both sides 
of an armed conflict. We should rather 
use our aid in an effort to end these con- 
flicts. The most direct way of doing 
this is to keep American aid from those 
nations which maintain aggressive poli- 
cies. 

The pending bill also includes a pro- 
vision which prohibits aid to nations 
which officially participate in interna- 
tional conferences called to plan activi- 
ties involving insurrection or subversion 
against the United States or against 
countries receiving United States assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the President 
and the Department of State to heed the 
will of Congress on this issue. 

The past intent of Congress is unequiv- 
ocal, but it has been frustrated by the 
administration. Despite the obvious 
fact that the United Arab Republic 
has carried on, is carrying on, and plans 
to continue to carry on aggression 
against her neighbors, especially the 
State of Israel, the State Department has 
continued to send aid to that nation. 
The State Department is not unaware of 
what is happening in the Middle East. 
It has deliberately ignored the Congress 
in its decisions on Egyptian aid. 

Mr. Chairman, we all remember Nas- 
ser's statement that the United States 
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could take its aid and go “jump in a 
lake.” One would think the message 
was clear enough. 

Here is a breakdown of the aid that 
has gone to Egypt through fiscal year 
1965: 


Grants $68, 100, 000 
Loans 103, 200, 000 
Surplus foods 850, 700, 000 
Eximbank loans 47, 800, 000 
Other 11, 100, 000 

TOD OR SSE ere 1, 080, 900, 000 


Mr. Chairman, it is time to end aid to 
the United Arab Republic. In the past, 
our assistance has permitted that na- 
tion to divert its economy to the produc- 
tion of cotton which has been bartered 
to Soviet Russia in return for arms— 
which have then been used for armed 
attacks in the Near East. This cycle 
must be halted. 

Last month we did begin to halt the 
process. The House on June 9 voted to 
adopt my amendment to curb food sales 
to the United Arab Republic as a part of 
the new food-for-freedom program. At 
that time I said that neither our surplus 
food program nor our economic aid pro- 
gram “should be used to subsidize ag- 
gression by nations which receive our 
aid.” ‘The House concurred, and started 
to close the ring on Nasser. Let us 
tighten it today with adoption of the 
pending amendments. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. Iam hapy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WoLFF]. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman I rise in 
support of the amendments proposed by 
my colleagues which would cut off all aid 
to the United Arab Republic unless the 
President determined that it was in the 
interest of our national security to do 
otherwise. 

There should be little doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the United Arab Re- 
public is the greatest threat to peace in 
the Middle East. In his quest to become 
the leader of the entire Arab world, 
Nasser has taken up arms against several 
of his peace-loving neighbors. Because 
of Nasser’s ambitions, little Israel has 
had to constantly be on the alert against 
attack. He has placed 60,000 of his 
troops in Yemen, a small nation in which 
a civil war only exists because of Nasser. 
Nasser supported the Communist in- 
spired “Stanleyville” rebels in the Congo. 
Also, there are indications that Nasser 
is training troops to fight with the Viet- 
cong in South Vietnam. 

I can think of no reason at all for aid- 
ing Nasser: He is a merciless dictator. 
He has proven himself over the years to 
be a vile opportunist who has no love for 
America or what we stand for. He has 
consistently taken our aid especially food 
intended for his hungry people and re- 
sold it for arms with which to attack 
his neighbors. He has employed West 
German scientists in an attempt to de- 
velop even more deadly weapons than 
those which the Russians have so gra- 
ciously provided him. He has instigated 
revolutions in many of the nations sur- 
rounding him—fortunately with little 
success. He is hated by most; loved by 
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few—certainly he is not any sort of ally 
of the United States. 

It is difficult to conceive by any stretch 
of the imagination how aid to such a man 
will be in the national interest of the 
United States. By his past performance 
we all know that all further aid will get 
us is more denunciations, more burned 
libraries, and more agression. There- 
fore, I enthusiastically back the amend- 
ments offered by my colleagues to amend 
this year’s Foreign Assistance Act. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Kress]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment, and to 
compliment both the gentlemen from 
New York [Mr. FAR BSTEIN and Mr. HAL- 
PERN] for presenting them to this body. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman; I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I also 
rise in support of the amendment and 
the amendment to the amendment. I 
have never voted for any amendment to 
tie the hands of the President in the con- 
duct of foreign policy, and I believe this 
amendment will not tie his hands but in 
effect will strengthen his hands in deal- 
ing with the UAR, because the UAR will 
know that we will insist upon their re- 
fraining from aggression. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment. 

I support the measures to eliminate 
the provision in the foreign aid bill pro- 
viding several million dollars in aid to 
Nasser's United Arab Republic. 

I voted against this aid because his- 
tory shows that any aid of any kind, no 
matter how benificent the project, to a 
state bent on military aggression 
strengthens the warmaking power of 
that state. It releases, for military use, 
resources which would otherwise have 
been spent for peaceful purposes. 

The facts amply demonstrate that 
Nasser’s present policy is generating 
throughout the Near East armed con- 
flict, a wastage of manpower and mate- 
rial resources desperately needed in do- 
mestic development of all the Mid- 
eastern nations, and threatens general 
conflagration in the entire region. 

Nasser’s record of aggression is clear 
and unmistakable. 

He has been involved militarily in the 
internal struggles for control of Yemen. 

He is promoting the United Arab Mili- 
tary Command which results in chan- 
neling our aid and Arab internal re- 
sources into a destructive and ever- 
escalating Middle East arms race. 

He is forcing nations like Jordan, Sau- 
di Arabia, and Lebanon to add to their 
weapons stockpiles, and forgo urgently 
needed internal development programs. 

He entered into extensive new com- 
mitments with the Soviet Union during 
his recent visit to Moscow, to purchase 
ultramodern Soviet arms, jet bombers, 
tanks, and SAM missiles, which will fur- 
ther escalate the Near East arms race. 
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He stated four times in 1965, and again 
this year, that war with Israel is inevi- 
table. 

He has attacked our policies in Viet- 
nam. 

He encourages Arab refugees to be- 
lieve that they will destroy Israel and he 
arms them. 

He harasses our British allies in Aden. 

He still bars Israeli shipping from the 
Suez Canal 

I do not believe we should vote funds 
to nations which, like the United Arab 
Republic, are engaged or threatening to 
engage in armed aggression. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York IMr. Kur- 
FERMAN]. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN]. I support both 
the amendment and the addition. 

The minority views to the report— 
House Report No. 1651—of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 15750, the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1966, at page 
66 states as follows: 

In December 1964, President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic told the United States 
to “jump in the lake” because U.S. Officials 
expressed irritation over the burning of the 
U.S. Embassy library in Cairo. The United 
Arab Republic has been the recipient of $1,- 


080,700,000 of economic assistance, most of 
it since 1960. 


It is shocking to me that the aggres- 
sive actions of the United Arab Republic 
against its neighbors, such as Israel, that 
great bastion of democracy in the Middle 
East, and against the United States it- 
self, should bring forth largesse. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment, 

I firmly believe that economic assist- 
ance should be withheld from countries 
which persist in policies of belligerence 
and in preparation for their execution. 

The proposed amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill will make the policy of Con- 
gress clear concerning the bellicose atti- 
tude of General Nasser and the United 
Arab Republic toward the establishment 
of peace and stability in the Middle East. 

The intent of the amendment proposed 
by the gentlemen from New York~.{Mr. 
FARBSTEIN and Mr. HALPERN] is clear to 
all of us: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
act to the United Arab Republic unless the 
President finds and reports within 30 days of 
such findings to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House that such 
assistance is essential to the national interest 
of the United States, and further that such 
assistance will neither directly or indirectly 


assist in aggressive actions by the United 
Arab Republic. 


Our foreign aid program should be for 
those countries believing in peace—those 
which are concerned with the peaceful 
development of their economies. 

Unfortunately the more than $1 bil- 
lion of aid we have given the United Arab 
Republic since the commencement of our 
aid program has done little to promote 
the peaceful intentions of this country. 
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Today the United Arab Republic has over 
60,000 troops in the country of Yemen ac- 
tually engaging in a civil war, while re- 
fusing to, deal with the situation in a 
peaceful manner. The United Arab Re- 
public has continually goaded the Arab 
extremists to war against the State of 
Israel and has led the escalation of the 
Middle East arms race. The United Arab 
Republic has for 18 years done every- 
thing possible to prevent a reasonable 
solution to the sad plight of the Arab 
refugees. 

Iam afraid that much of the impact of 
our aid these past years has been to free 
United Arab Republic funds for the pur- 
chase of more and more Soviet arms. 

Mr. Chairman, only last month the 
House adopted an amendment to the 
food-for-freedom bill to prevent food 
sales to the United Arab Republic unless 
the President determines that such sales 
are in the national interest. The amend- 
ment to the foreign aid bill now before 
us will be consistent with the House’s 
previous action. 

In conclusion, may I say that our 
policy should not only affect the aggres- 
sive actions of Nasser and the United 
Arab Republic, but all nations receiving 
aid who would use this aid in perpetrat- 
ing militant acts against their neighbors. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my appreciation and my en- 
thusiasm for the support which has come 
from both sides of the aisle for my 
amendment. At the same time, Mr. 
Chairman, since I did not have the op- 
portunity to finish my comments and 
some further observations based on to- 
day’s colloquy, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my additional 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Thank you 
for yielding. 

Some years ago I assured my colleague 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fars- 
STEIN], that I had enlisted in this war for 
the duration. I am still in the thick of 
the battle. I am for the amendment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am afraid we might overkill this amend- 
ment, and I suggest we vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. HALPERN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment as amended offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
Page 17, line 24, strike out “the President 
determines”, 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Chairman, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
debate and the comments over the 
amendment and the amendment to the 
amendment we have just adopted, and I 
would like to point out to the Members 
of the House very early in that discussion 
the chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Morcan], pointed out he 
did not feel the amendment should pro- 
duce as much energy as the Members 
were putting into it since it was not being 
applied to the necessary part of the prob- 
lem, which was the sale of foodstuffs to 
the United Arab Republic. 

Mr, Chairman, my amendment applies 
to that section, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
which is the area about which the chair- 
man was concerned. 

Now, secondly, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out to the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union that I am not trying 
to cut anything from the bill. This is 
not a dollar-cutting amendment. This is 
a progressive amendment, to block a 
loophole that exists in the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members of the 
Committee will commence reading at 
page 17, all I do is delete the phrase, “the 
President determines,” and then the lan- 
guage goes on to apply to nations pre- 
paring for aggressive military efforts, or 
participating in activities involving in- 
surrection or subversion, etc., directed 
against the United States, any country 
receiving assistance under this act, or 
any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I leave in the 
act the next line which states: “until the 
President determines that such military 
efforts or preparations have ceased.” 

Mr. Chairman, under the language 
contained in the bill the problem that 
will develop, unless my amendment is 
adopted, is that you will force the Presi- 
dent to pick up this hot potato with ref- 
erence to any nation—for example the 
United Arab Republic—which is carry- 
ing on an aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose, then, of 
my amendment is to remove the Presi- 
dent from the immediate “hotbox” of 
having to determine that these military 
efforts are being directed against the 
United States or countries specified un- 
der this section of the act. 

Mr. Chairman, what we should do is 
put the burden on the aggressor coun- 
try, the country causing the problem in 
any particular case. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I emphasize that 
my amendment is aimed at the United 
Arab Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the President, through 
the State Department, could turn to 
them and say, “The law that the Con- 
gress passed requires me to suspend this 
aid.” Therefore, it is not the President 
who has this problem. The Congress has 
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made the decision. The President can 
say that the Congress has given him the 
flexibility to determine that such military 
efforts or preparations have ceased, and 
“your money can then be restored to 
coverage under this program.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe my amend- 
ment is perfectly compatible with that 
idea and with that I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we adopt 
the gentleman’s amendment and take out 
the words, “the President determines,” 
who is going to make that determination? 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, through this 
process we would make the amendment 
meaningless. I know that this amend- 
ment was presented by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] who is the 
chairman of the Latin American Sub- 
commiitee and I know the gentleman 
gave it a great deal of thought and very 
careful consideration. I am concerned 
that we may be making the amendment 
meaningless by removing the words “the 
President determines.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If the chairman 
will continue to read the language of the 
bill, in line 10, page 18, there is another 
Presidential determination, but that is on 
the basis of the President determining 
that the military effort and preparations 
have ceased. 

What I envision is rather than the 
President having to turn to any aggres- 
sor country saying, “I have determined 
that you are an aggressor, and therefore 
Iam terminating the aid you are receiv- 
ing under this program,” we create the 
situation where they must convince the 
President that they have ceased their 
preparations and their efforts. 

This would help the President, since it 
does not put the immediate and direct 
burden upon him. It makes the cutoff 
automatic, and then they must prove lack 
of aggression to the President. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman 
certainly is trying to make a meaningful 
contribution to this dialog and to this 
bill, he states that he is removing a loop- 
hole but at the same time he is creating 
a crater. 

One of the problems is that if you re- 
move this determination then who shall 
make the determination? Who shall set 
the guidelines? This Presidential deter- 
mination is a very tricky area. I think 
the Congress has considered this many 
times when it included the language that 
presently exists in section 620(i) of the 
bill as enacted. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, and 
so that we do not undermine the amend- 
ment that has just been adopted as of- 
fered by the gentlemen from New York 
[Mr. FarBsTEIN and Mr. HALPERN], and in 
view of other prohibitions that exist, I 
urge that the Committee vote this down. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the amendment of the gentleman of Mi- 
nois [Mr. DERWINSKI] refers to a section 
of the bill that is the result of an amend- 
ment offered by me and adopted by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
perhaps it will be of value to the Members 
to point out the purpose of this partic- 
ular section. 

Section 620(i) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act as presently constituted, pro- 
hibits assistance under this or any other 
act, including sales under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, to any countries which the 
President determines is engaging in or 
preparing for aggressive military efforts 
directed against the United States or 
against any countries receiving assist- 
ance from the United States. The addi- 
tion to this section, included in the 
legislation now before the House, extends 
that prohibition to include countries offi- 
cially participating in any international 
conference planning activities involving 
insurrection or subversion directed 
against the United States or any nation 
receiving U.S. assistance. 

This addition to section 620(i) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act evolved from 
concern which I felt regarding the com- 
position of the delegations attending the 
Tri-Continental Conference hosted by 
Castro in Havana in January. The Tri- 
Continental Conference blatantly out- 
lined the new Communist concept of 
“simultaneous wars” to be waged by sev- 
eral armed “national liberation forces” 
at the same time. 

The Conference established a Solidar- 
ity Organization of African, Asian, and 
Latin American Peoples, which in turn 
established a Committee on Assistance 
and Aid to Movements for National 
Liberation—to be located in Havana— 
and a Permanent Executive Secretariat 
of the Solidarity Organization to coordi- 
nate armed insurgencies on the three 
continents, also to be established in Cuba. 
The second Tri-Continental Conference 
is scheduled for Cairo in 1968. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, I have been par- 
ticularly concerned with the serious im- 
plications these developments have for 
the peace and security of the hemisphere. 
The Organization of American States ex- 
pressed its alarm regarding the aggres- 
sive intentions of the Tri-Continental 
Conference in a resolution of condemna- 
tion approved February 2 by a vote of 
18-0 with only Mexico and Chile abstain- 
ing 


The Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs held hearings last February on 
the Havana Conference, and it was 
learned that delegates from some 82 
countries participated in it. During 
these hearings it was brought out that 
some of the delegates attending the Con- 
ference, while techniaclly not official 
representatives of their governments, in 
a number of cases were there with the 
official approval of those governments. 
In several instances, the delegates were 
even members of the cabinet or of the 
foreign service of countries receiving for- 
eign aid from the United States. 

It seemed to me deeply ironic that the 
United States should be providing assist- 
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ance to countries whose officials engage 
in plotting the kind of subversion and in- 
surgency which would render impotent 
the long-range economic and social prog- 
ress that are the goals of U.S. foreign 
assistance. 

During the hearings on the Foreign 
Assistance Act, officials of the Depart- 
ment of State indicated that it was 
doubtful that present legislation would 
apply to such conferences. My amend- 
ment is designed to extend the provisions 
of the Foreign Assistance Act to cover 
such circumstances; in short, to discour- 
age such nefarious activities on the 
part of officials of supposedly friendly 
nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMSON OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMSON of 
Wisconsin: On page 18, immediately after 
line 15, insert the following: 

“(2) Subsection (k) is amended to read 
as follows: 

k) Without the express approval of 
Congress, no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country for construc- 
tion of any productive enterprise, or for 
carrying out any program, with respect to 
which the aggregate value of assistance to be 
furnished by the United States will exceed 
$100,000,000. No provision of this or any 
other Act shall be construed to authorize 
the President to waive the provisions of this 
subsection.’ ” 

And renumber the following paragraphs 
accordingly. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment proposes to 
reenact in this law a provision which 
was first made a part of the law in 1963. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
remember, and probably this Committee 
will remember, that the aid program was 
intending in those days to erect a steel 
mill in India at a cost of about $500 mil- 
lion. After considerable study in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs it was de- 
termined that some limitation should be 
placed on the administrative agency as 
to the amount that they could spend 
without the prior approval of the Con- 
gress. 

This provision was in the 1963 act, and 
in the 1964 act. It expired in Septem- 
ber of 1965. But I think it is more essen- 
tial than ever, although there is no Bo- 
karo Steel Mill on the horizon. The bill 
we are now considering is a 2-year au- 
thorization bill. The committee will not 
have an opportunity for 2 years to re- 
view the proposals that are being made 
by the administrative agency, and it is 
conceivable that they have some dreams 
about some expensive projects which 
should be the subject of congressional 
review and approval before a vast 
amount of money, such as was the case 
in the Bokaro Steel Mill proposal, is 
made available, or a commitment is 
made which might even to a degree be 
felt to bind the Congress. 

I think this bill should have this pro- 
vision reenacted so that we retain some 
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“degree of congressional control over 


sums of money in excess of $100 million. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Can the gentleman 
give the House the assurance that this 
is the same language which was in the 
1963 and 1964 act? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Yes; 
this was drafted by the staff, with the 
help, I believe, of others who advise me 
it is the identical language which was in 
the 1963 and 1964 acts. 

Mr. MORGAN. I remember that that 
language was sponsored at that time by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] and was particularly in- 
tended to apply to the construction of 
the steel mill in India. If this is just an 
additional section having the same effect 
as the provision of the 1964 and 1965 acts, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has no 
objection to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I can 
give the chairman the assurance of the 
staff who drafted this amendment that 
this is identical with the language that 
was contained in the 1963 and 1964 acts, 
and I believe it would be a fine addition 
to this proposal that is to run for a period 
of 2 years. It would retain in the Con- 
gress some control over these sums of 
money. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. It is my understanding 
that similar language is in the bill re- 
ported out in the other body, and we on 
this side would be delighted to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RUMSFELD 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RUMSFELD: On 
page 15, immediately after line 21, insert the 
following: 

“(3) In subsection (b), strike out “and” 
at the end of paragraph (6), as so redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of this subsection; 
strike out the period at the end of para- 
graph (7), as so redesignated by paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, and insert in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and at the end thereof 
add the following new paragraph: 

“*(8) utilize the services of United States 
private enterprise on a cost plus incentive fee 
contract basis to provide the necessary skills 
to develop and operate a specific project or 
program of assistance in a less developed 
friendly country or area in any case in which 
direct private investment is not readily en- 
couraged, and provide for the transfer of 
equity ownership in such project or program 
to private investors at the earliest feasible 
time. 

And renumber the following paragraph 
accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is to section 601(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. This entire sec- 
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tion deals with the encouragement of 
free enterprise and private participation 
in our overall aid effort and contains 
yarious recommendations of specific tools 
to do the job. 

My amendment would add to these 
tools the utilization of cost-plus-incen- 
tive-fee contracts with U.S. private firms 
to develop and operate specific programs 
of development in emerging nations. 
Personally, I would prefer tax advan- 
tages to organizations undertaking such 
activities, but such a proposal would not 
be germane to this bill. However, under 
such contracts, provision would specifi- 
cally be made for a transfer of owner- 
ship to private investors at the earliest 
feasible time, as well as transfer of man- 
agement to citizens of the host nation. 

The advantages of this approach are 
clear. Existing programs of encourage- 
ment for private enterprise are not ade- 
quate. The investment guarantee pro- 
gram, it has been argued by many, helps 
only in marginal situations where the 
business firm already has an interest in 
making an investment, but is concerned 
about the risk of the venture. In some 
situations, the investment would un- 
doubtedly be made even without the 
benefit of the guarantee. 

Often, programs of assistance have 
been vulnerable to criticism because of 
mismanagement or inefficiency. This is 
to be expected when governments try to 
run business enterprises in areas where 
they have no knowledge or experience. 
Jose de Cubas, president of the Westing- 
house Electric International Co., has 
advocated such Government-business 
partnerships as those authorized in this 
amendment because the element of risk 
could be held to a minimum while the 
efficiency of individual corporate ef- 
forts—and the competitiveness of group 
efforts—could be maximized.” 

Through the use of a cost-plus-incen- 
tive fee contract system, AID could 
identify projects of merit, for example 
a fertilizer plant or food processing busi- 
ness activity, and bring them to the at- 
tention of business firms with compe- 
tence in the area, offer to help finance 
the venture and get the job done even 
though under normal criteria investment 
would not be warranted, due to risk 
or the difficulty of access. Once the plant 
or project became operable, early trans- 
fer of the equity interest could be plan- 
ned. The training of local personnel 
who would be trained to run the business 
should be structured into the program 
at an early date. 

Mr. Chairman, this concept has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the National 
Citizens Commission Committee on 
Technical Cooperation and Investment, 
which reported to the White House Con- 
ference on International Cooperation 
last December. Its recommendation No. 
28 appears in the June 1966, report of 
Congressman Fascet, to the House on 
page 43. This approach has also been 
recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid, 
in their report of July 1965, appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 13, 
1966, page 15430. Some representatives 
of AID contend that AID may now have 
the authority to make this kind of a con- 
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tractual arrangement. Others seem to 
disagree. The fact of the matter is that 
AID is not now making use of this 
potentially valuable tool of development, 
as I believe it should. 

It is the purpose of my amendment 
to provide congressional support for the 
use of the incentive contract as one 
method of bringing the enormous re- 
sources of U.S. private technology and 
management to bear on the problems of 
development. 

This is what the United States has to 
offer—management skills, technical 
knowledge, and the private market sys- 
tem. And this capability exists in pri- 
vate enterprise—not in the U.S. AID 
Agency. Let us work from our strength. 

I hope that the distinguished chair- 
man and the able ranking minority 
member of the committee will accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the Chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have discussed this 
amendment with the gentleman from Il- 
linois, and he has assured me that this 
is not compulsory. As long as there is 
flexibility in it for the Agency, it is ac- 
ceptable to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the Chair- 
man. Indeed, it is my intention that it 
be permissive and not mandatory, and 
that it simply be one of the tools avail- 
able for AID to use, which they are not 
now using and which I would like to see 
them use. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I have also had an op- 
portunity to read and study this amend- 
ment. I have discussed it with the mem- 
bers on this side. I am quite willing to 
accept it. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the gentleman 
from Illinois’ amendment and also to 
commend him for introducing this 
amendment. 

The content of the amendment and 
his remarks are in keeping with com- 
ments I have made since my arrival in 
Congress whenever legislation relating 
to foreign aid is presented or being dis- 
cussed. With consistency, I have stressed 
the overwhelming need for more involve- 
ment and commitment on the part of the 
private sector and a lesser emphasis in 
the public sector in the economic assist- 
ance categories of our foreign assistance 
programs. 

I am pleased to observe the many im- 
provements in the bill that recognize this 
concept—the trend toward loans and 
away from grants—the firm restriction 
against providing aid to Communist 
countries such as Cuba—the investment 
guarantee as provided in title I1I—the 
section admonishing the President to en- 
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courage the recipient country to improve 
its climate for private investment as a 
necessary element in economic develop- 
ment and the establishment of an Inter- 
national Private Investment Advisory 
Council on Foreign Aid. 

These are all tremendous improve- 
ments and make it very tempting for me 
to want to vote for the bill. However, 
with the rapidly changing international 
situation, I cannot go along with the 2- 
year authorization proposed removing 
the annual review by the Congress. 

Many of my friends in the Congress 
and some of my constituents who have 
visited Vietnam have advised me of the 
improper administration and misman- 
agement of the AID programs. Senator 
GRIFFIN of Michigan gave a very reveal- 
ing report of the problems on his re- 
turn from Vietnam. There are many 
similar reports from other sections of 
the world. Too often, we have been 
propping up corrupt governments in 
countries with the people for whom the 
aid was intended actually turning against 
Americans because they feel we are in 
cahoots with these corrupt leaders. In- 
donesia and Sukarno has been the most 
glaring example. When we got tough 
and cut off aid, the people in th: coun- 
try took the initiative and deposed this 
political leader in what has proven to 
be one of the greatest victories over 
communism of our time. The climate 
for private investment, I am told, is im- 
proving daily. 

With the amount of money available 
in the pipeline, I am convinced the ac- 
ceptable parts of the program can con- 
tinue without being jeopardized, thereby 
permitting a substantial decrease in the 
required monetary authorization, 

The heavy drain on our gold reserves 
caused by this program is very evident 
to anyone familiar with the problem. 
This situation becomes more serious with 
each passing day. As many of the Mem- 
bers know I have always been an advo- 
cate of the “more trade—less aid” phi- 
losophy. Careful review of private in- 
vestment internationally will reveal a 
favorable impact on our balance of pay- 
ments where the public sector commit- 
ments represent the major drain or 
deficit factor on our gold reserves. This 
must be checked and reversed if we are 
to maintain our competitive position in 
the field of international trade. That 
is the principal reason for my raising 
these objections today calling for a more 
frugal commitment of funds, hopefully 
to establish a foreign assistance program 
that will be mutually beneficial to the 
people of the recipient country and to 
the people of the United States. As I 
said before, we are moving in the right 
direction but we have not gone far 
enough, fast enough. Therefore, I will 
vote for the motion to recommit the 
bill with the purpose of cutting the au- 
thorization from 2 years to 1 year, thus 
permitting an annual congressional re- 
view. We cannot abdicate our responsi- 
bility. We, as representatives of our 
people, owe this review and reporting to 
our constituents—the American tax- 
payer. It is their money we are 
spending. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I note with interest the 
mellowness of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. I think here- 
after I shall wait until the end of the 
day to offer my amendments in the hope 
that they will be accepted. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since the Castro 
regime seized power in Cuba, I have en- 
deavored with every means at my dis- 
posal to bring to bear increasing eco- 
nomic pressure on that regime. 

Over the years, we in the Congress have 
enacted numerous measures to withhold 
assistance to Cuba, to restrict the avail- 
ability of free world shipping to the is- 
land and to limit the categories of goods 
that may be available to the Castro 
regime. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs I have sponsored and sup- 
ported various initiatives within the 
Congress of the United States, designed 
to achieve these objectives. 

In 1961, for example, we enacted the 
basic provision of section 620(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, denying aid to 
the present Government of Cuba. 

In 1962, we extended section 620(a) to 
prohibit assistance to countries aiding 
the Castro regime. We also authorized 
the imposition of an embargo on trade 
between the United States and Cuba— 
a very effective and far-reaching move 
which I was happy to cosponsor in the 
House. 

In 1963, we went a step further. We 
placed a prohibition on the importation 
of Cuban sugar into the United States. 
We also extended the policy of economic 
denial by enacting far-reaching provi- 
sions designed to inhibit the availability 
of free world shipping to Cuba. 

That same year I offered an amend- 
ment which was approved by the House 
of Representatives to forbid the use of 
our contributions to international orga- 
nizations for the provision of technical 
assistance to the Castro regime. 

In 1964, we incorporated the shipping 
provisions in the Foreign Assistance Ap- 
propriations Act. 

In 1965, together with a number of my 
colleagues I initiated efforts to have the 
US. Delegation to the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization op- 
pose Cuba’s attempts to gain admission 
to that organization. 

This year we continued our efforts 
with a two-pronged attack. 

First, I offered an amendment em- 
bodied in section 107(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1966, calling on the 
President to assure that no part of our 
contribution to the United Nations de- 
velopment program may be used for 
projects of technical assistance to Cuba 
while Cuba is governed by the Castro 
regime; and secondly, I offered a second 
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amendment, embodied in section 301(e) 
(3), prohibiting assistance to certain 
countries—including Cuba—which fail 
to take appropriate steps to prevent ships 
or aircraft under their registry from 
transporting equipment, materials or 
commodities to or from North Vietnam. 

Each of the steps which I have just 
described, together with efforts which we 
have exerted in other areas, was de- 
signed: 

To isolate the Communist pariah of the 
Western Hemisphere from normal eco- 
nomic intercourse with the nations of the 
free world; 

To demonstrate to the peoples of the 
American Republics that communism has 
no future in this hemisphere; 

To make clear to the people of Cuba, 
including those who are a part of Castro's 
present power structure, that the Cuban 
Castro regime cannot serve their in- 
terests; 

To reduce the will and the capability 
of the Castro clique to export subversion 
and violence to other American states; 
and, 

To increase the cost to the Soviet 
Union of maintaining a Communist out- 
post in the Western Hemisphere. 

This progressive application of eco- 
nomic pressure, combined with our other 
activities, has been effective. It has con- 
tributed to the increasing disorganization 
and bankruptcy of the Communist sys- 
tem imposed on that island. 

Mr. Chairman, we must continue in 
these efforts. I urge that the House over- 
whelmingly adopt the two amendments 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 
which I have just described, adding an- 
other brick to the wall of economic isola- 
tion and pressure which must in time 
bring down the Castro regime. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill to amend fur- 
ther the foreign assistance act of 1961 
pending action by the other body con- 
tains a chapter which provides assist- 
ance for population control. 

These amendments to the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966 pending in the other 
body set a dangerous precedent since 
they authorize specifically birth control 
action programs under foreign aid with- 
out setting out very necessary safe- 
guards. 

At present the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development is financing pro- 
grams of family planning abroad 
through section 211 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

Nowhere in the legislative history of 
the foreign assistance act is birth con- 
trol mentioned or provided for. 

I have, therefore, branded the present 
AID programs of birth control as “il- 
legal,” and have protested their con- 
tinued operation. 

Apparently because my arguments are 
well founded, certain Members of the 
other body who favor birth control in- 
troduced two amendments providing for 
programs during Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee consideration of the bill. They 
were adopted and are part of the bill 
which will be presented to the other 
body. 
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While the amendments would have the 
effect of giving congressional authority 
to the present birth control programs 
under AID, it would make the problem 
worse by not providing the necessary 
congressional safeguards. 

They would in effect give the executive 
branch a blank check to doing anything 
it pleased in this area with foreign aid 
money. 

It could finance programs of steriliza- 
tion and abortion—which would be re- 
pugnant to the moral beliefs of the great 
majority of the American people. 

This is not a remote possibility. Right 
now in India that Government is pay- 
ing men to be sterilized—about $10 to 
$20. Further the Indian Health Min- 
ister is on record as having said that only 
abortion would solve India’s population 
problems. 

The provisions would allow U.S. funds 
to be used to bribe men to have them- 
selves sterilized. It would permit our aid 
money to pay for the murder of children 
yet unborn. 

Can we in Congress, in conscience, give 
this power to the executive branch? 
Should not so delicate and sensitive a 
subject be left in the hands of the elected 
representatives of the people? 

I am not saying that the executive 
branch will begin widespread support of 
abortion clinics. In fact, current de- 
partmental regulations would not allow 
it. 
But such rules can be changed— 
without Congress or the public being 
aware that they have been changed. 

Further, there are powerful lobbies at 
work right now in our country seeking 
to have abortion and sterilization ac- 
cepted in Federal programs as legitimate 
ways of limiting population growth. 

The American people will not accept 
such a socially destructive solution to 
population growth. But we must not 
discount the possibility that some public 
officials—under pressures from Malthus- 
ian groups—might without fanfare put 
the United States firmly behind abortion 
and sterilization abroad. 

For example, the Washington Post of 
Sunday, March 13, carried a news item 
about a scientist who proposes a search 
for two chemicals, the first to sterilize 
the entire population of a country and 
a second to reverse the process and allow 
a couple which had Government permis- 
sion to have a baby. 

The news story quoted Dr. Alan Gutt- 
macher, president of the Planned Par- 
enthood-World Population as saying 
that he had a gloomy foreboding that 
such a plan might be necessary for some 
emerging nations which have growing 
populations. 

Clearly U.S. support for such a pro- 
gram would be possible, without con- 
gressional approval, under the proposed 
Senate amendments. 

No such provisions were offered or 
considered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee or this committee. I urge, there- 
fore, that the House conferees, when they 
meet with the conferees of the other 
body to strongly oppose the Senate pro- 
visions. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, section 301(e)(3) of 
this bill amends section 620(n) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 as amend- 
ed. Section 620(n) relates to the pro- 
hibition against furnishing assistance to 
countries which permit ships under its 
registry to carry cargo to North Viet- 
nam. 

I offered the original amendment in 
committee in 1965 which placed this pro- 
hibition in the Foreign Assistance Act. 
The original language of my amendment 
as accepted by the committee and finally 
by the House required that aid be cut off 
to those countries which had failed to 
take appropriate steps within 60 days to 
prevent ships or aircraft under its regis- 
try from transporting equipment, ma- 
terials or commodities to or from North 
Vietnam. I felt at that time that the 60 
days was a sufficient time in which to 
warn these free world countries that they 
must comply with the law or have 
further aid terminated. 

The Senate had no comparable pro- 
vision but accepted the House language 
with a modification. The modification 
provided that the President “shall con- 
sider denying assistance” instead of the 
inflexible requirement that assistance 
must be terminated to countries whose 
ships and aircraft under its registry call 
on North Vietnam. 

The Senate argued that the language 
of the House bill afforded little negotiat- 
ing leverage because most of the coun- 
tries whose ships are still in the North 
Vietnam trade receive little or no assist- 
ance from the United States. The major 
nation with ships in this trade—the 
United Kingdom—no longer receives 
either economic or military assistance 
from the United States. The United 
States is making high-level diplomatic 
representations to obtain free world co- 
operation in getting ships and planes out 
of the North Vietnam trade, and a num- 
ber of vessels have already left the trade 
because of commercial and safety con- 
siderations. 

The House accepted the argument that 
negotiations on this matter would be 
more effective it there was not a rigid 
requirement that aid be terminated. 

The amendment contained in this bill, 
Mr. Chairman, removes that flexibility 
which the House accepted during the 
conference on the Foreign Assistanct Act 
of 1965. I offered this amendment in 
committee because I believed that the 
full impact of our foreign aid program 
should be brought to bear wherever and 
whenever such action could contribute 
to bringing the war in Vietnam to a 
satisfactory conclusion. It was my firm 
belief that the period of over 1 year 
which has expired since the amendment 
was originally adopted is more than suf- 
ficient time to have prepared for the 
termination of aid to the remaining free 
world countries who still allow their air- 
craft and ships to carry cargo to North 
Vietnam. 

There has been a very definite im- 
provement in this situation. In calen- 
dar year 1965, 256 free world flagships 
from countries, not all of which received 
our aid, visited North Vietnamese ports. 
During the first 3 months of this 
year, only 36 such vessels have visited 
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North Vietnam. Although there has 
been a sharp decrease in shipping by 
free world countries to North Vietnam, 
I still do not believe that the United 
States should continue to furnish assist- 
ance in any form to any country actively 
assisting North Vietnam by permitting 
their ships to transport supplies and 
materials. It was for this reason that I 
offered the amendment which removed 
the discretionary power of the President 
to terminate assistance to countries trad- 
ing with North Vietnam, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 302, Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 624(d), which relates to the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(8) Whenever the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, deems it appropriate in 
carrying out his duties under this Act, he 
may from time to time notify the head of 
any agency primarily responsible for admin- 
istering any program with respect to which 
the Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, 
has responsibilities under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection that all internal audit, end- 
use inspection, and management inspection 
reports submitted to the head of such agency 
or mission in the field in connection with 
such program from any geographic areas 
designated by the Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance, shall be submitted simultane- 
ously to the Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance. The head of each such agency 
shall cooperate with the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this paragraph.” 

(b) Section 635(h), which relates to gen- 
eral authorities, is amended by inserting 
“(except deveiopment loans)” immediately 
after “II, V, and VI”. 

(c) Section 637(a), which relates to ad- 
ministrative expenses, is amended by strik- 
ing out “the fiscal year 1966 not to exceed 
$54,240,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 not 
to exceed $57,387,000”. 


Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read and open for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FrELINGHUY- 
SEN: On page 20, line 7, strike out “each of 
the fiscal years 1967 and 1968” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “the fiscal year 
1967”. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am about to test the validity of 
the argument that perhaps it is best to 
offer amendments late in a debate on a 
bill of this character. I would trust and 
even have some expectation this amend- 
ment may be accepted. It simply would 
make necessary an annual authorization 
for administrative expenses of the for- 
eign aid program. 

I recognize this may require a half day 
of the time of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee in 1967, but I would assume that 
this would not be putting an undue bur- 
den on that committee. 

The Deputy Administrator of AID, 
William S. Gaud, came to the committee 
at the end of April and testified with 
respect to administrative expenses. 

He requested some $57,387,000 for the 
year 1967. He pointed out that there 
were a variety of reasons why these ad- 
ministrative expenses increased from 
year to year. He said, for example, that 
inflation abroad, Federal personnel pro- 
cedures, and Federal pay raises had re- 
sulted in an increase from 1966. 

He pointed out further the importance 
with a 5-year program of having an 
open-ended authorization for adminis- 
trative expenses, because, as he put it, 
it would be impossible to be specific with 
respect to future years. 

I would like to quote what he said on 
that point: 

Mr. Gavup, Ordinarily it is easy for us to 
predict for the year ahead what we are going 
to need for administrative expenses or for 
other programs. For some of these programs, 
however, it is very difficult for us to predict, 
and it is true of administrative expenses, 
precisely what we are going to need 2, 3, 4, 5 
years ahead. 


I refer to the testimony on page 628 
of the hearings. 

He mentioned also, in answer to a 
question by the chairman of our com- 
mittee, that it would be best to have an 
open-ended authorization. This testi- 
mony is on page 625 of the hearings: 

But it is pretty hard to sit here today and 
calculate with any degree of accuracy what 
our administrative expenses will be over the 
next 5 years. That is why it seems to us 
reasonable to ask you to authorize such 
funds as may be necessary. 


Mr. Chairman, we did not follow the 
suggestion of Mr. Gaud. We authorized 
a specific sum, a sum for fiscal 1968 which 
is completely arbitrary. No case was 
made for any amount for 1968. 

I would suggest it would be far better, 
and certainly no violation of anybody's 
time or responsibility, for our committee 
to consider next year just what the AID 
program will need to handle its adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the fiscal year 
1968. 

For that reason, I urge consideration 
of a 1-year authorization for this aspect 
of the foreign aid program. 

If there are no questions, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been through 
this now a couple of times—once spe- 
cifically and once in general. 

I believe it was made abundantly clear 
yesterday the reasons why we have this 
program on a 2-year basis, and especially 
the administrative end of it. 

Again, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey rather clearly 
makes a case for a 2-year authorization. 
I have not seen anything about any of 
these programs getting any cheaper. 
We are in inflation. It would seem to 
me it would be a pretty good thing, if 
for no other reason, to settle, for the 
year after next, on the same basis as to 
administrative cost as is to be provided 
for the coming fiscal year. 
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In addition, Mr. Chairman, there is a 
question of morale. In many instances 
it is a favorite theme for some of us to 
give the bureaucrats or the administra- 
tors of these programs a bad time. To 
criticize government personnel seemingly 
reminds us of our own actions in sup- 
porting certain legislation and this may 
be the classic example. 

As I said yesterday, on this same prin- 
ciple, we have some able people. We will 
have people who will be able to do a 
better job if they can plan over a 2-year 
period. When they do not know 
whether they are going to be in this set- 
up for more than 1 year, it seems to me 
it constitutes a very awkward situation 
and contributes to a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. That does create a lack of high 
morale in the administration of the 
program. 

It seems to me for many practical 
reasons, and especially in this regard, it 
is necessary, and certainly highly desir- 
able, to permit this section to remain in- 
tact, along with the other sections. 

I would favor retaining the 2-year 
authorization for this section than any 
other in the bill. I think the reasons for 
doing so are practical and substantial. 

What would we do? If we are not to 
have a 2-year authorization for adminis- 
trative purposes would we have to come 
in with a part of a foreign aid bill next 
year, just for personnel or for some other 
section of the bill? If we are to have a 
foreign aid bill, we had better come in 
with a bill such as we are considering 
now, rather than to fragment this and 
come in to make a case on a particular 
section. If there is to be a program I 
want to see the best one which can be 
produced. In my opinion it will not be 
good enough but it certainly should not 
be worse. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, over the years I have 
opposed this legislation because I con- 
scientiously do not believe that the mili- 
tary assistance should be handled by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I believe 
that is under the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee. But that is a fact of life and it 
has gone on. I believe it should be sepa- 
rated, but it is not and there is nothing 
to be gained at this point. 

Since I have become chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services I have had 
to travel a lot. Last year I traveled to 
the Far East, and to Korea. I saw our 
allies who are the direct beneficiaries of 
this bill under the military assistance 
program. 

The 19 divisions of Koreans are de- 
pendent upon this legislation for their 
assistance. They have 23,000 men fight- 
ing side by side with our boys and they 
committed another division. The F-5 
airplane was built under this program. 
It is the only new airplane we have in 
our inventories. There is no other new 
airplane. Under the McNamara pro- 
gram we are forced to use the F-5 alr- 
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plane in our armed services, and this 
military assistance program built that 
plane. 

Mr. Chairman, I also visited Taiwan 
and saw the need and the dependence 
which the Nationalist Chinese have for 
this legislation in order to keep their 
army, navy, and air force going. 

Everybody knows what we are doing 
in Vietnam. When we had the supple- 
mental appropriation bill before our 
committee Secretary McNamara told us 
that he could not separate the MAP 
money from his own appropriated funds 
for Vietnam. 

I have also visited Thailand and I 
know the great logistical help that they 
are giving our military as a result of this 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I have searched my 
conscience and knowing this and what 
these allies are doing for us and knowing 
that this is the only place I can help 
them and also being your representative 
on the Committee on Armed Services, I 
feel that I must reappraise my position. 
Therefore, this year, despite the features 
which may not be pleasing to me, I feel 
in good conscience I must support this 
legislation, and this is what I am going 
to do. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERWINSKI 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: 
On page 20, line 8, strike out “$57,387,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$51,648,300”. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
this is another constructive amendment. 
It cuts less from the bill than any other 
amendment I have introduced when I 
have been accused of trying to gut this 
sacred piece of legislation. All we are 
trying to do with this amendment is to 
reduce approximately $5.7 million from 
the administrative expenses. I would 
like to remind you that 10 years ago this 
AID Agency, under whatever name it 
carried at the time, had approximately 
11,500 employees. Now, with the direct 
employees and contract personnel, the 
figure is approximately 18,000 employees. 
This is a runaway administrative setup. 
Since we have rejected the attempt to 
limit administrative expenses just to 1 
year, I think it would be prudent at least 
to put a limit on the dollar amount of 
administrative expenses. I do not think 
$534 million. would be an amendment 
that could be described as gutting the 
bill. I think it is a very healthy restraint 
on the runaway administrators of this 
program. The top Administrator, who 
comes and goes year after year, people 
like Mr. David Bell, who arrived with 
great fanfare and who we hope will mas- 
ter their assignments. Just about at the 
time that we on the committee think he 
may be able to make some administra- 
tive improvements in the program, these 
people throw up their hands in frustra- 
tion and take off for institutions such as 
the Ford Foundation. So, unless we 
have some practical administrative re- 
straint, I do not know how we will ac- 
complish any savings. The only ad- 
ministrative restraint that I know that 
bureaucrats acknowledge is a dollar re- 
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straint. I think it would be perfectly 
consistent with the efficiency everyone 
wants for this program to delete $534 
million from the administrative expenses 
of the program. Mr. Chairman, we are 
at the conclusion of the bill, the only 
other thing that follows will be a sound 
motion to recommit. I think we can 
close on a very diplomatic and progres- 
sive note by accepting my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the adop- 
tion of my amendment would represent 
a wonderful conclusion to the very fas- 
cinating, although to some of us, frus- 
trating day here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. For a question, but 
not for a statement. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to know how many of these 
employees are now working either as 
Government employees or as contract 
employees in South Vietnam? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Too many, for the 
very simple reason that we are fighting 
a war in Vietnam and at the very same 
time we are trying to follow a completely 
unrealistic aid program where we have 
not even subjugated the military infil- 
trators from North Vietnam. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 

man, the figures available are with re- 
spect to May 30, 1966, and they reveal 
that there are 2,018 employees in Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, 
may I point out to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN] that 
the AID agency has been advertising for 
civilian employees for employment in 
Vietnam. They have a number of peo- 
ple who would like to go to Algeria, 
Cairo, and other glamorous spots, but 
few for Vietnam. 

Mr. JOELSON. Casablanca. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. It is a little dif- 
ficult to administer this program under 
war conditions, and as the gentleman 
knows, we are at war in Vietnam. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man knows and I would say that there 
is no picnic in Vietnam and those 2,000 
people are rendering a dedicated work 
which will do more to bring about peace 
than anything else about which I can 

Mr. DERWINSKI. That is not at all 
the point. The point is that you are 
dispensing aid under this program to 
over 80 nations, without any real ad- 
ministrative control. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
amendment would represent a practical 


dollar restraint or administrative re- 
straint. 


Mr, Chairman, this certainly would be 
a good way of controlling the runaway 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it always pains me to 
rise in opposition to an amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. His 
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sion. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] is 
adopted I would like to point out that 
it will be gutting the program in driblets 
of “compassion.” ` 

Mr. Chairman, it is with great reluc- 
tance that I must oppose the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

However, I believe, while it is a nice 
little amendment, as the gentleman says, 
it really in effect does go to the heart of 
the program. On the one hand all of us 
here today have been urging that we 
have greater efficiency in Vietnam. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss] had an amendment adopted which 
will bring about this efficiency. It adds 
more people. At the same time, the very 
people who are interested in this econ- 
omy are now asking us to go ahead and 
fire a lot of people indiscriminately. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot have a more 
efficient program and at the same time 
we do not have the personnel with which 
to carry out the efficiency that we are 
requiring of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should keep 
in mind that this 2-year program that 
we are adopting really has a built-in cut- 
ting device, because this does not take 
into consideration the fact that there 
will be things which will come up over 
which AID has no control such as the 
small, bit-by-bit pay increase increments 
and overseas wages and compensation, 
and the like. 

So, I believe that the amount of money 
about which the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is worried is going to be taken care 
of by extending this program to a 2-year 
program. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is with 
great reluctance that I urge the rejec- 
tion of this amendment. But, neverthe- 
less, if we want efficiency, and that is 
what all of us want, we should vote down 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the fiscal year 1967 author- 
ization request is one of the lowest re- 
quests ever presented by the President to 
carry out the foreign aid program. The 
minimum request is lower than that of 
any of the requests in recent years. In 
fact the request is over $1 billion less 
than was requested only 3 years ago. 

There is other evidence that the pro- 
gram is being tightly administered. 
Supporting assistance programs have 
been sharply reduced. Outside of Viet- 
nam these funds have been reduced by 
more than two-thirds since fiscal year 
1961. Programs have been terminated in 
20 countries. Furthermore, the number 
of AID country programs has been re- 
duced from 83 in fiscal year 1963 to a 
proposed 72 in fiscal year 1967. 

This year’s request, therefore, clearly 
indicates that the President intends to 
maintain an efficient aid program—one 
that is consistent with U.S. interests, but 
one that will be a minimum burden on 
U.S. taxpayers, 
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A large portion of the economic aid 
program is for Vietnam. Twenty percent 
of the economic assistance funds are 
planned for Vietnam, where they will be 
used to support vital U.S. objectives. 
This indicates clearly that programs for 
all the other countries are being held to 
a minimal level. 

In considering the fiscal year 1967 re- 
quest, the Foreign Affairs Committee has 
taken into consideration the executive 
branch’s internal review of its proposal. 
Last fall, AID’s internal review resulted 
in a reduction of two-thirds of a billion 
dollars—$660 million—from the original 
proposals. This indicates that there was 
a tight review of the program even before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee examined 
the request in detail. 

Furthermore, in approving the pro- 
gram for 2 years, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has provided that there will 
be almost no increase in the amount of 
funds authorized. The committee has 
clearly expressed its position that “those 
responsible for the administration of eco- 
nomic and military assistance should re- 
examine their priorities in an effort to 
accomplish more with less money.” This 
means the program will have to continue 
to be tightly and efficiently administered. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that 
the foreign aid program—economic and 
military aid—continues to be a relatively 
small portion of this country’s immense 
wealth. Our national wealth continues 
to grow. Our GNP is estimated to be 
greater than $700 billion. In fiscal year 
1967, the expenditures for the economic 
and military programs are estimated to 
be no more than one-half of 1 percent of 
the GNP—the same level as for the last 
2 years. Relatively, therefore, the aid 
program is becoming a smaller portion 
of our total resources. It is becoming a 
smaller burden on the economy and the 
taxpayer. 

The United States today is faced with 
many crises all over the world. I believe 
that in some ways the foreign aid pro- 
gram can help us to protect our interests 
in these turbulent times. 

In my campaign, I indicated that the 
foreign aid program should be closely 
reviewed by the Congress and all unnec- 
essary funds cut out. I believe the pro- 
gram has been carefully reviewed this 
year. In approving the request, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee stressed that 
the program must be focused on priori- 
ties. I believe that approval of this bill, 
which maintains a minimum program 
for the next 2 years, will assure us 
that the program will be focused on pri- 
orities, and that it will be, because it 
must be, administered very tightly. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. HORTOrM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
noted with considerable interest and 
attention the pace and content of these 
3 days of debate on the proposed foreign 
assistance authorization which is now be- 
fore us. Of particular significance is the 
fact that so many Members have taken 
an active role in the debate on this bill. 
Clearly foreign assistance is a subject 
touching everyone in the United States, 
just as every branch of foreign policy has 
national significance. I can hear in the 
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words of my colleagues the views and 
concerns of their constituents around the 
Nation. 

There can be no doubt about the wis- 
dom of debating important facets of 
policy as thoroughly as we are now de- 
bating foreign aid. Because foreign aid 
is a crucial instrument of our foreign 
policy, I think it is essential that we in 
Congress have the opportunity to study 
the program thoroughly every year, so we 
can insure that the program will be re- 
sponsive to the thoughts of our constit- 
uents and to changes in the international 
climate. There has been considerable 
talk around the country of the diminish- 
ing role of the Congress in matters of 
foreign policy. If there is one area where 
we have assumed a leading role in for- 
eign policy, however, it is foreign aid. 

Of course, there is something to be said 
for eliminating some of the uncertainty 
that is inherent in an aid program which 
must be reviewed yearly. But when we 
offer assistance to an underdeveloped 
country, we are doing more than just 
entering into an economic transaction. 
Based on certain conclusions about the 
internal policies and problems of the re- 
cipient country, we are helping its people 
to help themselves to attain a better 
standard of living. At the same time, 
however, we are seeking to communicate 
to aided countries the value of the Amer- 
ican way of life. This fact is recognized 
in a wise amendment added to this bill 
by our Foreign Affairs Committee, and it 
brings our aid program clearly within 
the scope of current foreign policy—it 
leaves something more than a purely eco- 
nomic decision to be made when the 
question of aiding a particular nation 
arises. It is this question, involving basic 
foreign policy, which we in the Congress 
must answer. Because of the volatile 
world climate, the answer will not neces- 
sarily be the same for a given country 
every year. 

I think we should retain the single- 
year authorization, whereby Congress 
can make minor as well as drastic ad- 
justments in foreign aid policy when 
such changes are justified. 

As an example of how foreign aid serves 
as an instrument of foreign policy, the 
committee has added an amendment 
prohibiting assistance to nations which 
actively assist the North Vietnamese. 
Thus, we have clearly tied our foreign 
assistance efforts to our aims in south- 
east Asia, and rightly so. While we are 
chided for handling some of our foreign 
aid on a “strings attached” basis, we 
must remember that the United States 
cannot act as an impartial interna- 
tional agency in dispensing money and 
goods. While the development of all 
peoples toward a decent level of life 
falls within the scope of American na- 
tional interest, there are some instances 
where our national interest is not served, 
and we must not hesitate to prohibit 
the distribution of aid in those instances, 
particularly where American lives hang 
in the balance. 

Again, I want to commend my col- 
leagues om the thorough and active re- 
view we have had of U.S. foreign assist- 
ance programs in the past few days. It 
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is my hope that we can continue to re- 
view foreign aid in such detail on a 
yearly basis, so that we can insure that 
these programs will serve effectively to 
aid less fortunate peoples of the world 
and to promote the basic precept of 
American foreign policy. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, in past 
years the issue before us has been wheth- 
er or not each of us supports foreign 
aid programs, and by how much. But 
this year we have added an element that 
disturbs me. We are asked to authorize 
a program for 2 years instead of 1. 

This is not the first time we have been 
under pressure to further relinquish our 
constitutional prerogative of controlling 
expenditures, and I am sure it will not 
be the last. But by voting for a 2-year 
program we will allow a big foot in the 
door that will eventually lead to the 5- 
year authorization requested by the ad- 
ministration. In the process, this Con- 
gress will further lose its control over 
the operations of a program that has 
long been suspect by the American peo- 
ple, and rightfully so, as wasteful in 
many respects. 

It has been argued that the Appropria- 
tions Committee will still have to fund 
these programs on an annual basis, which 
is true. However, the work of the Ap- 
propriations Committee would be ham- 
pered in any year when the proper au- 
thorizing committee failed to properly 
review the foreign aid expenditures of 
the past. 

I will be interested in the reaction to 
this authorization when action is taken 
by our Committee on Appropriations, 
since the cost of this package is greatly 
im excess of even the “bare-bones” 
amount requested by the administration. 
I have never seen a foreign aid package 
yet, “bare-bones” or otherwise, that 
could not be prudently cut without af- 
fecting the purpose or efficiency of the 
programs. There have been enough fail- 
ures and instances of wasteful expendi- 
tures in the past to indicate that the 
pruning of appropriations can have a 
healthy effect on these programs by forc- 
ing some degree of planning and effi- 
ciency. 

It is good to note that this bill includes 
a provision that prohibits assistance to 
countries that permit their ships or air- 
craft to transport equipment, materials, 
or commodities to or from North Viet- 
nam. It is hoped that this provision will 
be vigorously enforced and policed. 

However, I feel the provision to ex- 
press the intent of Congress against pro- 
viding funds for United Nations pro- 
grams that assist Communist countries 
such as Cuba does not go far enough. 
The United States provides 40 percent 
of those funds, and such moneys should 
be absolutely prohibited from reaching 
the Castro regime. One such project 
was approved for the University of Ha- 
vana this year in the amount of $2.1 
million. To argue that our money is not 
used for such a project is pure fiction. 
We are contributing 40 percent of the 
money used 90 miles off our shores to 
promote subversion in our hemisphere 
no matter how you look at it. It should 
be stopped. 
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Mr. Chairman, instead of issuing a 2- 
year blank check with which to continue 
the foreign aid programs, it would be 
better if this Congress stepped back and 
took a long, cold look at the record of 
these programs. We are currently help- 
ing, in one form or another, almost every 
nation in the world. We continue to 
hear of further programs that will be 
submitted to aid foreign countries. Be- 
fore we commit American tax dollars to 
the education, health, and welfare of the 
entire world, we should reexamine the 
programs already on the books and put 
them in efficient working order. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
last year, I introduced H.R. 5255, which 
I recommended either be passed as a sep- 
arate bill or included in the foreign aid 
bill. One of the reasons I introduced 
this bill is because one of the leading uni- 
versities in the country, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, is in the district I represent and 
conversations that I have had with the 
president of the university and profes- 
sors at the university have convinced me 
that performance and accomplishment 
at the present time are less than they 
would be under longer term institutional 
arrangements. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity given me to appear before the 
committee and the provision added in 
title II which embodies the provisions of 
H.R. 5255. 

This bill authorized the creation and 
maintenance of foreign development 
centers at universities which are engaged 
in foreign technical assistance projects. 
At the present time contracts with uni- 
versities for advice, counsel, and help 
concerning development projects in a 
particular country, are usually for a pe- 
riod of not to exceed 3 years. Quite often 
the university accepting the contract 
finds it difficult to find competent pro- 
fessional personnel to carry out the con- 
tract on such a short-term basis. There- 
fore, they often recruit a substantial part 
of their personnel for the contract and 
since the personnel recruited cannot be 
offered tenure, it is often difficult to at- 
tract the most competent individuals 
away from some other position which 
would include tenure and security. 

If a university could plan to specialize 
in the problems for a certain country or 
area for a period of 10 years, it could not 
only attract more competent people but 
could also utilize the experience gained to 
a much better advantage for the Govern- 
ment. When someone finishes a short- 
term contract and then moves on to some 
other area of responsibility without even 
leaving associates in a continuing pro- 
gram fully exposed to the knowledge and 
experience he gained, it cannot help but 
reduce the effectiveness of the program 
in the less developed countries involved. 

At the present time, many university 
staff members have to secure a leave of 
absence from their university to take on 
a foreign assignment; their advancement 
at the university is retarded; and their 
experience gained is not utilized after 
their short-term contract had expired. 
Under this provision, a university could 
mobilize a more competent staff for a 
long-range program and even though 
some of the personnel left from time to 
time, there would be continuity and good 
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use made of the experience they gained. 
The university would also be able to de- 
velop longer term programs in the coun- 
tries involved. 

I believe everyone will agree that 
short-term projects will not do the best 
job in many of these countries. In most 
cases the greatest need is for longer 
term plans involving education and other 

programs which produce greater results 
for a dollar spent, but which results are 
not apparent for several years. These 
longer term plans could fit in with other 
university activities and schedules in 
such a way that the most competent 
staff members at the university would be 
willing to take foreign technical assist- 
ance assignments within their field of 
interest. Many such professors who 
have already attained a high standing in 
the professional field are not willing to 
take a part-time assignment concerning 
the problems of a particular country if 
they have no reason to believe that the 
result of their research and study will 
be used over a period of years. 

By directly involving the university 
and the most competent members of 
their professional staff in the technical 
assistance program in a way which is 
now practically impossible, it would 
greatly increase the number of profes- 
sional people engaged in the develop- 
ment activities and broaden the base so 
that a better balanced program of eco- 
nomic assistance would be recommended. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision does not 
propose a new program in the technical 
assistance field but merely proposes a 
way to carry out the existing technical 
assistance programs so that we could 
secure better results. This kind of an 
approach has proven highly successful 
in the field of agricultural research. 

Agricultural universities, including 
Iowa State University, have performed 
research work on a continuing basis un- 
der existing Federal-State programs. 
Under this approach they were able to 
recruit competent staff and have gleaned 
benefits from all of the research per- 
formed through the years. Under this 
proposal, that successful formula be ap- 
plied to planning economic assistance 
programs and I urge that this provision 
be retained in title II. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the thing for each of us to ask 
ourselves before we vote on this bill on 
final passage is just how much longer 
can this country endure a foreign aid 
program? Year after year the American 
people are assured that our aid con- 
tributes toward changing an emerging 
and backward nation to a self-supporting 
country with prosperity and freedom. 

How can we forget that near the end 
of the year of 1964, Nasser told the 
United States to “jump in the lake” be- 
cause we expressed some rightful irrita- 
tion over the burning of our Embassy in 
Cairo? How can we forget that after a 
comment like Nasser’s, his nation since 
1960 has received over $1 billion in eco- 
nomic assistance. Remember, that is 
$1,000 million. Then, recall the spring 
of 1964 when Sukarno, then President of 
Indonesia, had the effrontery to tell our 
Ambassador, face to face, “to hell with 
your aid.” The facts were that Sukarno 
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maintained himself in power largely be- 
cause of a little less than a billion dollars 
he had received from us in economic aid. 
And yet this ingrate who now, thank 
goodness, has received his comeuppance 
had the consummate gall to insult our 
Ambassador. 

Much less than a year ago the now 
deposed President Nkrumah of Ghana 
had the audacity to write and release a 
book blasting our foreign policy and 
bitterly critical of our assistance pro- 
gram. Yet, this same treacherous 
chameleon was at the very moment ac- 
cepting $165 million of our aid to per- 
petuate himself in office. He nonetheless 
carried on up to the day of his downfall 
as the principal organizer of a Red Chi- 
nese spy network on the African 
Continent. 

There have been so many insults ley- 
eled against us by foreign leaders that 
if you sat down to tabulate a list for the 
last 15 years, the total would be over 125. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I 
ask the question, How much longer can 
our country stand to engage in a foreign 
aid program? 

The record is clear. There has been 
failure after failure that has been paid 
for with our billions of dollars over the 
past years. If our aid has been so suc- 
cessful, what happened in Uganda, which 
has received about $20 million in aid, for 
it to become a dictatorship? 

Year after year we have listened to the 
glowing predictions of what will happen 
in the future, but again and again we 
have had to listen to the pitiful excuses 
for the failures of the preceding year. 
Each year I have hoped there would be 
improvement in the administration of 
the program. But nothing seems to hap- 
pen in the way of improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, although the long 
record of failures is the one of the best 
reasons why we should stop the foreign 
aid program, there are other reasons that 
should be enumerated, including such 
things as the drain on our US. gold 
stocks which are a direct result of the aid 
program. 

An additional reason is the fact it is 
generally recognized that economic 
assistance never reaches down sufficiently 
to the people of the aid recipient coun- 
tries but always seems to benefit only the 
rich and well-to-do in those countries. 

Yet another reason the bill should not 
be enacted this year is because of the 
huge unexpended balances in the pro- 
gram which have been referred to as the 
“pipeline” which now amounts to as 
much as $9 billion. This large figure is 
several times the amount authorized this 
year yet accountability over these pipe- 
line funds has already been lost by the 
Congress. Why not cut through this 
bureaucratic redtape to finish the lag- 
ging foreign projects already commenced 
before any new starts? Along the way 
it might be discovered the projects were 
no good to begin with and have actually 
been abandoned. 

A telling objection to the further au- 
thorization of foreign aid programs is 
the fact that many of the aid-receiving 
countries have in the past years taken 
our aid and proceeded to spend much of 
this assistance with other countries. 
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This fact can be established by a com- 
parison of the amounts of direct dollar 
economic aid we have granted these 
countries along side our trade balance 
with these countries. In other words 
compare for each country the amount of 
aid accorded the list of foreign recipients 
and compare this with the amount of our 
exports to each of these nations. From 
a list of about 25 nations in the Middle 
East, Africa, and the Far East it can be 
demonstrated that our dollar aid for 
these countries exceeds by about 3 
to 1 the value of the products we sell 
to these countries. To state the matter 
very simply they have taken our money 
and bought their goods in other coun- 
tries. These figures should refute con- 
clusively the argument we hear so often 
that foreign aid money is, after all, spent 
in this country. 

One of the strongest reasons of all why 
there should be no foreign aid program 
until there has been a thorough review 
of the entire operation is the fact that 
we are furnishing millions of dollars to 
nations which have accepted our aid 
and at the same time take aid from the 
Communist bloc nations. 

The very worst offense is by these re- 
cipients of- our aid who have acted 
against a peaceful solution in Vietnam. 
The Agency for International Develop- 
ment has tried to say many times in the 
past that our assistance to pro-Com- 
munist countries prevents them from 
slipping into the Communist orbit. The 
old adage that “the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating” should pretty well 
establish the fact that what has hap- 
pened in these countries is that they 
have taken our money but are nonethe- 
less today in the Communist orbit. 

But the worst evil of all about foreign 
assistance is that we have furnished aid 
to some countries who are now actively 
assisting North Vietnam by permitting 
their ships to transfer materiel and sup- 
plies into North Vietnam ports. It is 
true that the President of the United 
States has discretionary power to deny 
assistance to such countries but they are 
still shipping and we are still shoveling 
out money to such countries as the 
United Kingdom, Japan, Greece, Nor- 
way, and the Netherlands. 

Since World War II we have spent 
about $37 billion on military assistance. 
For a long time we thought this was a 
small price to pay for keeping our boys 
off battlefields but within the very recent 
past we have found that France which 
has been the largest recipient has turned 
its back on us in Vietnam. It even sup- 
ports Peking’s admittance into the U.N. 
and in the last month demanded the 
closing of all our bases on French soil. 
Another of our supposedly great friends, 
the United Kingdom, which has received 
over $1 billion in military assistance 
sends her ships into Cuba every week. 
But worse still, British flagships are 
hauling supplies into the North Vietnam 
ports every day. Why is it the jungle- 
trained British troops in Malaysia can- 
not be used in Vietnam? Foreign mili- 
tary forces whether French, British, 
Turkish, or Greek have been equipped 
with materiel paid for by the American 
taxpayers. The question which hits us 
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squarely in the face is what value is all 
this military assistance to us when our 
American boys are now fighting alone in 
Vietnam? Over 50 nations have been 
designated for military aid this year. 
Only one, South Korea, has sent troops 
to Vietnam. Australia and New Zealand 
who have sent troops to Vietnam are 
receiving no U.S. aid. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first came to 
the Congress in 1959, although I sup- 
ported the foreign aid bill that year on 
final passage I raised for the first time 
the question of congressional control 
over the aid program. Before that time 
I had been an elected official in local gov- 
ernment where we had a careful accvunt- 
ing and a review by the authority making 
the expenditure. But I was astonished 
to find there was little or no congres- 
sional review of the foreign aid expendi- 
ture. After finding this to be a fact, I 
have since opposed this authorization 
and appropriation year after year be- 
cause of the maladministration of these 
programs. Each year many of us have 
looked in vain for some improvement in 
the administration of foreign aid pro- 
grams. 

Maybe there is just no way that the 
foreign aid program can be made to work 
successfully. The objective apparently 
had been to make recipient countries our 
grateful allies and friends. It is argued 
that once commenced we must continue 
foreign aid in order to keep these coun- 
tries as our allies and friends. Look as 
much as you will, but there s no con- 
vincing evidence that any of our aid ge- 
cipients which have not gone Communist 
would have done so if they had not r 
ceived our economic aid. France and 
Italy have received lerge amounts of our 
aid, yet Communist Party membership 
in these countries has not fallen off. On 
the other hand, Cuba went communistic 
in 1959 in spite of 12 prior years of for- 
eign aid from the United States, and in 
spite of the fact that she had been fa- 
vored beyond all other countries in sugar 
imports. Look back at the $11 billion 
of lend lease to Russia in World War II. 
Did this endear us to the Russian ler 1- 
ers? Has our aid to Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, or Egypt turned Gomulka, 
Tito, Sukarno, or Nasser into dependable 
allies? No. Scores of other nations have 
received our aid and instead of being our 
grateful friend, there is good reason to 
suspect that our aid has often had the 
very opposite effect. 

Some of these countries have even 
developed the technique of a veiled 
threat as the recognized and effective 
way to extort more aid. They make it 
appear they are in danger of going Com- 
munist, in order to receive larger 
amounts of American aid. But these 
very same applicants for our aid seem 
always to find it convenient and even 
necessary to insult and denounce the 
United States in order to prove to their 
own followers that they are independ- 
ent and not the puppets of American 
imperialism. It seems to me that the 
fact that nearly always it is the U.S. 
Embassies and U.S. information offices 
that have rocks thrown through their 
windows and not the embassies of other 
countries that have never offered aid, 
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should prove conclusively you cannot buy 
friends. 

No, Mr. Chairman, our country cannot 
much longer stand or afford a foreign 
program. The time to stop the program 
isnow. Right now. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ex- 
plain to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union what the 
proposed motion to recommit will con- 
tain. It will be of two parts. The first 
part will represent the essence of the 
so-called Mailliard amendment that we 
debated yesterday. The amendment 
would reduce the program from a 2-year 
authorization to a 1-year authorization, 
except for development loans and the Al- 
liance for Progress program, which pro- 
88 would remain at 5-year authoriza- 

ons. 

The second part of the proposed mo- 
tion to recommit would reduce the au- 
thorization for development loans an- 
nually from $1 billion to $750 million. 

The period of authorization for de- 
velopment loans would remain the same 
as in the bill before the committee; that 
is, 5 years. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been made evi- 
dent by the explanation of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana, the 
motion to recommit contains the essen- 
tial elements of two amendments already 
discussed by this body, both of which 
have been defeated. 

The principal one would be to change 
the program from the present 2-year 
program, which it now is, back to a 1- 
year program. 

The other would be to make cuts in 
the Development Loan Fund, which the 


JS . Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ADAIR. I would point out that 
what the gentleman from Florida has 
said is correct. The motion is essentially 
the elements of the two amendments. 
But there is a difference from the de- 
velopment loan program as offered in the 
amendment that we debated on the 
fioor. 

The amendment debated on the floor 
reduced the amount from $1 billion to 
$750 million, and reduced the years from 
5 years to 3 . The motion to re- 
commit does not touch the number of 
years. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
for the further clarification, and I now 
yield to our distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I just want to point 
out to the Members of the House, that 
the first part of the motion to recommit 
was debated fully on the floor when the 
Mailliard amendment was considered 
yesterday. On a teller vote it lost by a 
vote of 122 to 86. 

The second part of the motion to re- 
commit, as the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Apam] said, is somewhat changed 
because his original amendment was 
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to reduce the development loan figure 
from $1 billion to $750 million, and 
it had a 3-year limitation in it. The 
3-year limitation is taken out, but 
the figure for the Development Loan 
Fund would be reduced $250 million over 
a 5-year period by the motion to re- 
commit. 

I ask the Members on my side, and all 
those who realize the importance of the 
foreign aid program to the security of 
this country, to vote against this mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks immediately preceding the vote 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] 
at page 17, line 24. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in 
order to help clarify the question so that 
Members understand as we vote on the 
motion to recommit, we are voting to 
take a 2-year authorization and reduce 
it to 1 year, or return to the present 
language. 

In other words, if you vote against 
the motion to recommit you are voting 
to double the foreign aid program. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, historically I have not 
supported an authorization bill for for- 
eign aid. I feel, however, on this oc- 
casion, because of the situation and be- 
cause of our commitments in Vietnam I 
must reverse my position. 

I was very much impressed by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services when he gave his 
reasons for supporting this legislation. 
I too must say at this time while I intend 
to support the motion to recommit, if the 
motion to recommit does not prevail then 
I shall support the legislation. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Washington. I too have con- 
sistently not supported the foreign aid 
bill. But for the reasons that he has so 
eloquently outlined I intend to support 
the bill this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15750) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
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House Resolution 906, he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
E and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ADAIR. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Apar moves to recommit the bill (H.R. 
15750) to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
with instructions to report the same to the 
House forthwith with the following amend- 
ments: 

On the first page, immediately after line 
4, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is amended by inserting 
immediately after the first section thereof 
the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 2. LIMITATIONS ON FISCAL Year Au- 
THORIZATIONS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, nothing in this Act 
(except sections 202 and 252) authorizes ap- 
propriations for furnishing assistance or for 
administrative expenses under this Act for 
fiscal year 1968.“ 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “$1,000,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$750,000,000". 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 191, nays 193, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 164] 
YEAS—191 

Abbitt Burton, Utah Downing 
Abernethy Byrnes, Wis. Dulski 
Adair Cabell Duncan, Tenn. 
Anderson, Ill. Cahill er 
Andrews, Callaway Edwards, Ala. 

George W. Ci r Erlenborn 
Andrews, Cederberg Everett 

Glenn Chamberlain Findley 
Andrews, Chelf sher 

N. Dak. Clancy Ford, Gerald R. 
Arends Clausen, Fountain 
Ashbrook Don H Frelinghuysen 
Ashmore Clawson, Del Fulton, 
Ayres Cleveland Fuqua 
Bates Collier Ga gs 
Battin Colmer Gettys 
Belcher Cooley Giaimo 
Bennett Corbett Goodell 

erry Cramer Gross 
Betts Curtin Grover 
Bolton Dague Gubser 
Bow Davis, Ga. Gurney 
Bray Davis, Wis. Hagan, Ga 
Brock Derwinski Hagen, Calit 
Brown, Clar- Devine ey 

ence J., Jr. Dickinson eck 
Broyhill, N. O. Dole 
Broyhill, Va. Dorn Hansen, Idaho 
Buchanan Dowdy 


Kupferman 
Laird 


Langen 
Latta 


Marsh 
Martin, Ala. 
Martin, Nebr. 
May 


Dy: 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Evans, Colo. 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowski 


R 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schneebeli 


NAYS—193 


Holland 


Kastenmeier 


ee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 


Martin, Mass. 
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Thomson, Wis. 
Tuck 

Vigorito 
Walker, N. Mex. 


Younger 


O'Hara, Mich. 


Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 
Resnick 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, S. C. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Ronan 


. Roncalio 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 

Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Scheuer 
Schmidhauser 
Sickles 


ullivan 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex, 
Todd 

Tunney 
Tupper 

Udall 

Uliman 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Waldie 

Watts 

Weltner 


Yo 
Zablockt 


NOT VOTING—48 


Ashley Fino O'Neal, Ga 
Baring Flynt Powell 
Bell Hall Rivers, Alaska 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Roush 
Broomfield Harsha Schisler 
Brown, Calif. Hays Scott 
Carey Herlong Senner 
Celler King, N.Y. Stephens 
Conable Landrum ‘oll 
Conyers MacGregor Trimble 
Corman Mailliard Van Deerlin 
Cunningham Mathias Walker, Miss. 
Cc Matsunaga White, Idaho 
Edwards,La. Mills 
Ellsworth Morris Wilis 
Farnsley O'Brien Wright 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Scott for, with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia for, with Mr. Celler 
against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Matsunaga against. 

Mr. Roush for, with Mr. Trimble against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Stephens for, with Mr. Farnsley against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Ashley against. 

Mr. Hall for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
Hays against, 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Mathias for, with Mr. Corman against. 

Mr. MacGregor for, with Mr. Powell against. 
* Mr. Fino for, with Mr, Van Deerlin against. 

Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. Senner 
against. 

Mr. King of New York for, 
Schisler against, 

Mr. Conable for, with Mr. O'Brien against. 

Mr. Harsha for, with Mr. Morris against. 

Mr. Curtis for, with Mr. White of Idaho 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Walker of Missis- 


sippi. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Herlong. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Flynt. 
Mr. Willis with Mr. Conyers. 


Mr. CLANCY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 237, nays 146, not voting 49, as 
follows: 


with Mr. 


[Roll No. 165] 
YEAS—237 
Adams Bolton Culver 
Addabbo Brademas Daddario 
ert Brooks Daniels 

Anderson, Burke Dawson 

Tenn. Burton, Calif. Delaney 
Annunzio Byrne, Pa. nt 
Arends Cahill Denton 
Aspinall Callan Diggs 
Ayres Cameron Dingell 
Bandstra Chelf Donohue 
Barrett Clark Dow 
Bates Cleveland Downing 
Beckworth Clevenger Dulski 
Bennett Cohelan Duncan, Oreg. 
Bingham Conte Dwyer 

Cooley Dyal 

Boland Corbett Edmondson 
Bolling Craley Edwards, Calif. 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Farnum 
Fascell 


Kastenmeier 
Kee 


Keith 
Kelly 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Colmer 


Keogh 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 


McDade 


McVicker 
Macdonald 
Machen 
Mackay 
Mackie 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin, Mass. 
Matthews 


Monagan 


Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Olsen, Mont. 
Olson, Minn. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 


Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 


Pepper 
erkins 


P. 


Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Price 
Pucinski 
Purcell 


NAYS—146 


Dowdy 
Duncan, Tenn, 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Everett 


Johnson, Okla, 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kornegay 


Slack 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Sweeney 
Teague, Calif. 


Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfield 


Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Secrest 


Shipley Taylor Whalley 
Shriver Thomson, Wis. White, Tex. 
Sikes Tuck Whitener 
Skubitz Tuten Williams 
Smith, Calif. Utt Wilson, Bob 
Smith, N.Y. Waggonner Wyatt 

th, V. Walker, N. Mex. Younger 
Stanton Watkins 
Talcott Watson 

NOT VOTING—49 
Ashley Flynt Powell 
Baring , Rivers, Alaska 
Bell Roush 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash, Schisler 
Broomfield Hi Scott 
Brown, Calif. Hays Senner 
Carey Herlong Stephens 
Celler King, N.Y. Toll 
Conable Landrum Trimble 
Conyers MacGregor Van Deerlin 
Mailliard Walker, Miss. 
Cunningham Mathias White, Idaho 
is Matsunaga Whitten 

Edwards, La. Mills Willis 
Ellsworth orris Wright 
Farnsley O'Brien 
Fino 'Neal, Ga. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mrs. Hansen of Washington for, with Mr. 
Whitten against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Matsunaga for, with Mr. O'Neal of 
Georgia against. 

Mr. Trimble for, with Mr, Baring against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Roush against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Stephens against. 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Brown of California 
against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Walker of 
Mississippi against. 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Hall against. 

Mr. MacGregor for, with Mr. King of New 
York against. 

Mr. Mathias for, with Mr. Fino against. 

Mr. Conable for, with Mr. Harsha against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Curtis against. 

Mr. Corman for, with Mr. Cunningham 


against. 
Mr. Rivers of Alaska for, with Mr. Hagan 
of Georgia against. 


Until further notice: 


Ashley with Mr. Toll. 

. Senner with Mr. Conyers. 

. Farnsley with Mr. Flynt. 

Morris with Mr. Mills. 

„Wright with Mr. Willis. 

. Van Deerlin with Mr. Herlong. 

. Schisler with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana, 
White of Idaho with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. O’Brien. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BREE 


BREE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


OUR NATION’S NEW MONUMENT 
COMMEMORATING THE OPENING 
OF THE WEST AFTER THE LOUI- 
SIANA PURCHASE, THE GATEWAY 
ARCH 
Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the history of our great 
country dreams of new and bold ventures 
have become realities when undertaken 
by an industrious, imaginative, and en- 
lightened people. Such is the story of 
our Nation’s new monument commemo- 
rating the opening of the West after the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Gateway Arch. 

Mr. Speaker, I would call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Mexico Evening Ledger on 
June 30, 1966, and written by Mr. Robert 
M. White, editor. Mr. White’s comments 
pay just tribute to a feat of which all 
Americans everywhere can be justifiably 
proud. 

THE Mark or ST. LOUIS 

The Eiffel Tower means Paris. 

The Brandenburg Gate means Berlin. 

Red Square means Moscow, 

Times Square, New York. 

The Golden Gate Bridge is San Francisco. 

And now the Gateway Arch will mean St. 
Louis. 

The arch is unique, bold, graceful and im- 
pressive. 

It already is becoming the pride of St. 
Louis. In time, it will be known throughout 
the world. . 

The arch is officially The Gateway Arch 
commemorating the opening of the west 
after the Louisiana Purchase. 

It is the tallest monument in America— 
630 feet. As a matter of fact, there are only 
16 buildings in the country taller. 

It is 75 feet taller than the Washington 
Monument. 

It is 180 feet taller than the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops. 

The foundations of the arch are 60 feet 
below ground level, the lower 30 feet being in 
bed rock. 

At the ground level each leg is a double 
steel-walled equilateral triangle with each 
side measuring 54 feet at the base and 17 
feet at the top. 

There are 1,076 steps from the visitor cen- 
ter below the ground level to the top; how- 
ever, a 40-passenger train will ride inside the 
core of each leg. 

The engineering had to be so precise that 
surveying during erection of the steel sides 
was done at night when the temperature of 
each side of the three walls was equal. 

There are many other facts and figures 
about the arch, 

But the most interesting facts about it is 
this: 

It’s there. 

It’s there to become the pride of St. Louis. 
It’s there to commemorate the vision of com- 
munity leaders who said St. Louis needed a 
symbol. It’s there to honor the talent and 
imagination of its architect Eero Saarinen. 
It’s there proudly proclaiming the courage 
of the citizen’s committee who selected 
Saarinen’s daring proposal * * *, 

* + + It’s there, like all really great mon- 
uments, in towering tribute to man, himself, 
who always can, if only he will, do the seem- 
ingly impossible. 


CITIZENS SHOULD BE CONCERNED 
ABOUT WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
THE MONEY MARKETS OF THIS 
COUNTRY 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, every cit- 
izen should be vitally concerned about 
what is happening in the money markets 
of this country. The economic and social 
gains of the past 6 years are in serious 
jeopardy today because of skyrocketing 
interest rates and the critical imbalance 
in the national money supply. 

As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee and a firm supporter of the 
new economics, I must hold this admin- 
istration responsible for the interest rate 
crisis. Without a cohesive program, 
this administration is floundering in 
monetary policy. In effect, the admin- 
istration is abdicating to William Mc- 
Chesney Martin the responsibilities for 
economic policy. This is the same Mar- 
tin who, as Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, led us up and down the 
boom and bust cycles of the fifties. 

Today there is a major slump in resi- 
dential construction and in all the re- 
lated building industries. Builders pre- 
dict that by the year’s end new starts in 
housing will drop to 73 percent of the 
1965 volume. We are on the verge of a 
lumber and building industries recession. 
The savings and loan institutions are 
badly hurt. The effect can only spread 
through other segments of the economy. 

Only immediate attention and decisive 
action by the President can avert dis- 
astrous economic consequences. Today 
Iam calling on the President to convene 
an emergency conference with the lead- 
ers of the Congress, members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and housing and fi- 
nancial leaders to formulate an effective 
program to bring interest rates back into 
line, and to reestablish a healthy balance 
among financial institutions in the 
money market. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s unwar- 
ranted actions of last December have 
been completely unsuccessful as brakes 
on the economy and, as I suggested at 
that time, have served instead to throw 
the whole economy out of balance. The 
4% -percent discount rate which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is currently charging 
for loans to member banks is the highest 
discount rate since 1929. Economists 
throughout the country are alarmed that 
the Board has ignored the lesson of the 
fifties—that peaks of high interest rates 
are invariably followed by recessions. 
Almost without exception, the Federal 
Reserve has not decreased discount rates 
except as reaction to declining gross 
national product. Even today, I read 
with alarm that another hike in the dis- 
count rate and further increases in the 
basic lending rate to commercial banks 
are anticipated. In the light of our eco- 
nomic history, such an outrageous 
increase can only lead to complete eco- 
nomic disaster. 

The money market today is in chaos. 
Federal securities are currently trading 
at an effective rate of 5 ½ percent. Com- 
mercial banks are responding to the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s lead by continuing their 
interest rate escalation. On Friday, the 
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Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
moved up its rate on dealer loans backed 
by Government securities to 642 percent 
from 6% percent. Loans to brokers 
backed with non-Government collateral 
are now commanding a 6-percent rate. 

The fierce competition between certifi- 
cates of deposit of the commercial banks 
and the commercial paper issues of 
finance companies quickened when Wal- 
ter E. Heller & Co. announced a rate 
jump from 5% to 55% percent on the 
short-term commercial paper it sells 
directly to investors. This action will 
obviously restrict the ability of commer- 
cial bankers to obtain funds for lending. 

The tightening money situation is 
threatening to pressure the commercial 
banks to raise the “prime” rate even 
higher than the current 534 percent that 
the banks charge to their most gilt-edged 
customers. The competition for cash is 
now intensified by rising yields of sales 
participation offerings up to 5.75 percent 
by the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation. Tax-exempt securities are ex- 
periencing corresponding interest cost 
rises. 

The Federal Reserve Board worsened 
the money situation in December by per- 
mitting a 5½-percent interest rate on 
certificates of deposit issued by com- 
mercial banks—a rate which by now is 
commonplace in the banks. Investors 
are withdrawing their funds from sav- 
ings and loan institutions to cash in on 
the attractive interest rates elsewhere. 

The net inflow of funds to savings 
and loans—new savings less withdraw- 
als—for the first 5 months of this 
year were the smallest since 1951. The 
May figures, the most recent available, 
show that withdrawals increased by 38 
percent from a year ago. The quarter 
ending in April showed a loss of $744 
million in savings. The Idaho Savings 
& Loan Association was forced to close 
its four offices on July 7, even though it 
was offering 5 percent on regular savings 
accounts and 5.5 percent on 48-month 
certificates. A savings and loan asso- 
ciation in Oregon, in the district which 
I represent, reports that it has not made 
a single new loan commitment since 
April 20. A year ago this same associa- 
tion was averaging $400,000 a month 
in loans. 

The only remedy that the Federal 
Reserve Board has offered to correct the 
maldistribution of money is to raise the 
reserves that banks must hold against 
time deposits from 4 percent to 5 per- 
cent. The action was quicky denounced 
as too little, too late by spokesmen for 
the savings and loans, many of our col- 
leagues in the Congress, and Comptroller 
of the Currency, James J. Saxon. 

The housing industry is dramatically 
affected by the removal of funds from 
sources which traditionally lend money 
for the purchase of homes. The number 
of new mortgages granted fell 5 percent 
in April from March, and 9 percent from 
April 1965. 

The Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, John E. Horne, re- 
ports that the interest rate on older 
homes—conventional home mortgages— 
was up to 6.09 percent in April 1966, 
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compared with 5.89 percent in April 
1965. For new homes the rate rise for 
the corresponding period was from 5.74 
percent to 5.99 percent. Such fractional 
increases are of major significance on a 
30-year mortgage. In my Congressional 
District, FHA mortgages require up to 
7 points discount. Conventional mort- 
gages are being limited in many areas 
to one-third down and 634 percent in- 
terest. 

In May, new housing starts dropped 
13 percent from the preceding month to 
the lowest level in 3% years. Industry 
spokesmen are now unanimous in pre- 
dicting a drop in new housing starts 
from a 1.5 million-unit level in 1965 to 
1.1-million units in 1966, based on de- 
creasing volumes in the first 4 months 
of this year. Contrast these totals with 
the 2 million homes a year outlined by 
the recent White House Commission on 
Civil Rights as a minimum requirement 
if we are to make any impact on solving 
the problem of the urban ghettoes of the 
Nation. 

The decline in the real estate market 
is immediately affecting the lumber and 
building trades industries. The eco- 
nomic difficulties which will result if the 
housing situation continues to deterio- 
rate are readily apparent. On the esti- 
mated basis of 2 man-years of labor 
for the construction of a single house, a 
decrease of 400,000 in new homes will 
mean the loss of 800,000 jobs in the labor 
market. A home construction decrease 
of this magnitude will cut the lumber 
market by close to 5 billion board feet. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, I represent 
a State which leads the Nation in lumber 
production. The interest rate escalation 
vitally affects the livelihood of many of 
my constituents. But the impact on the 
homebuilding and lumber industries 
will be reflected nationally when home 
prices soar and financing becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. A building industry 
recession will reach into every congres- 
sional district in this country. What 
good is it for this Congress to pass land- 
mark legislation in the housing area 
when nothing is done about an economy 
which is drastically impairing the avail- 
ability of housing? 

Moreover, when the developments de- 
scribed above are considered with other 
economic factors, the plight of the home 
building industry and the savings and 
loan associations becomes the catalyst in 
a chain reaction. In spite of recent in- 
creases in the interest charges on install- 
ment loans for consumer goods by lead- 
ing New York banks, and the much pub- 
licized failure in automobile sales, con- 
sumer installment credit has continued 
to escalate to 175.3 percent of its 1957- 
59 average—compared with 159.2 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1965. The 
high installment loan rates of the big 
banks have been obviously ineffectual in 
stemming the tide of consumer spend- 
ing. At the same time, manufacturer’s 
inventories continued to rise throughout 
the spring while orders for goods re- 
mained stagnant. Economists are 
watching with concern corporate ex- 
penditures on new plants and equipment 
which are now 17 percent higher than 
in 1965's record year. 
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My increasing anxiety over these eco- 
nomic bellwethers is reflected not only 
by my prompt response to the Federal 
Reserve Board’s unwarranted action in 
December, but in correspondence I have 
directed to President Johnson and Vice 
President HUMPHREY. I call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Members of this 
body to the content of these letters as 
included at the end of my remarks to- 
day. 

Many of my colleagues in the Congress 
are discussing the possibility of a tax 
increase as a method of cooling down 
the economy. An across-the-board tax 
hike is neither economically justified nor 
politically practical at this time. Al- 
though the tax cut was a key aspect of 
the new economics which gave an un- 
precedented 6 years of economic growth 
and stability, juggling of our income tax 
structure will, in my judgment, never 
be acceptable or desirable as an economic 
regulatory device. The Members of the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1962 
were almost unanimous in that opinion. 

There is no one action that can re- 
store the balance in our economy. An 
effective program would include actions 
by the administration, by the Federal 
Reserve Board, by the Congress, by Gov- 
ernment agencies, and by financial insti- 
tutions. Lowering of discount rates, in- 
creasing reserve requirements, and Open 
Market Committee bond purchases would 
come under Federal Reserve Board juris- 
diction. Stoppage of all “Fannie May” 
and sales participation offerings should 
be considered by the Treasury. Imme- 
diate repeal of the investment tax credit 
should be examined. Passage of an ex- 
cess profits tax, especially in war indus- 
tries, should be considered, as should 
restrictions on installment buying and 
restraint in Federal appropriations. 
From a wide variety of tools, a concise 
program of action should be recom- 
mended to the President and Congress. 

Mark Twain would likely say, “Every- 
body worries about the economy, but no- 
body does anything about it.” That is 
my concern. Who is going to take the 
leadership in restoring sanity to our na- 
tional monetary policies? Obviously, 
only the President commands the respect 
and authority to marshal the forces 
needed to correct the situation. 

I urge the President to take this op- 
portunity to call a conference at which 
the leaders of the Congress, the members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the offi- 
cials of the Treasury, and other inter- 
ested Government agencies, and experts 
from all segments of the housing and 
financial communities may face up to the 
money crisis that threatens our Nation 
and develop a program for its improve- 
ment. In his state of the Union message 
to the Congress last January, the Presi- 
dent spoke of “creative federalism” in 
dealing with the problems of the Nation. 
What more appropriate time to give sub- 
stance to these words than now. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: As a member of the 

Ways and Means Committee I have strongly 
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supported the “new economics” of your 
administration, and in my public state- 
ments have been an outspoken advocate of 
policies to promote sustained growth in the 
economy. I regret very deeply that I now 
must strongly differ with the Administration 
on what I consider to be an abandonment of 
the principles we have been following. 

In my judgment, unless corrective action 
is taken soon, the tight money policies im- 
posed by the Federal Reserve Board and 
supported by recent actions of your Admin- 
istration will destroy the economic gains we 
have made. 

Within the past week, I had an extended 
conference with Secretary Fowler and Gard- 
ner Ackley on this matter. Although they 
were most cordial and helpful, they did not 
offer any satisfactory hope that actions 
would be taken to bring interest rates back 
into line. Mr. President, the near panic 
rush throughout the financial community in 
recent months to hike interest rates has 
raised a warning of impending consequences 
that cannot be disregarded. Only a direct 
action by your office can reverse this dis- 
astrous trend. 

I submit, Mr. President, hat this Admin- 
istration cannot afford either politically or 
economically to be swept along, compounding 
the initial folly of the Federal Reserve 
Board, by engaging in such high interest 
policies as 534 per cent sales participation 
offerings and increased Federal loan rates. 
Every instrument of government should be 
marshaled to restore the healthy balance of 
monetary and fiscal policy required for con- 
tinued prosperity. Through the ruccesses 
of the past five years, we are on the verge 
of proving to ourselves and to the world that 
by enlightened government policies, a P vate 
enterprise economy can avoid the boom-and- 
bust cycles and can accelerate growth to meet 
the challenges of unemployment, cxpanding 
population, and economic opportunity for 
all. The lack of restraint in the use of mone- 
tary policy will surely bring this successful 
era to an end. 

Just as a mixed monetar: and fiscal policy 
has proved successful in generating growth, 
the same mixture is essential in restraining 
on overheating economy. High interest rates 
will not do the job. They are inflationary in 
themselves. They have not succeeded in 
slowing investment in plant capacity, not— 
with the single exception of housing—have 
they slowed the rising level of personal debt. 
They have instead contributed significantly 
to higher costs that are certain to be reflected 
in the consumer price index. 

In the area of fiscal restraints, I recognize 
that the Administration has made a con- 
certed effort to hold down expenditures and 
to reduce operating costs to a minimum. In 
addition, however, I hope that consideration 
will be given to other fiscal tools that will 
go directly to the danger points in the econ- 
omy. Revisions in the Investment Tax 
Credit may be in order, to make its provisions 
applicable only to businesses and industries 
where expansion is vital to national defense 
or to encourage continued growth in other 
selective areas that are important to the na- 
tional interest. Because of the sacrifices in 
lives and resources being made to fulfill our 
commitment in Vietnam, it may also be ap- 
propriate to consider means of curbing ex- 
cess profits, particularly among defense- 
oriented industries. A request for standby 
authority in these and other areas of taxa- 
tion might well provide the psychological re- 
straint necessary to bring inflationary pres- 
sures under control without hindering a de- 
sirable rate of growth. 

You, Mr. President, are the only one who 
can effectively express and implement the 
basic policies and programs to meet this 
crisis in our economy. I urge you to do so. 

Sincerely, 


AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1986. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Since my letter to 
you of June 27, the nation’s monetary and 
financial crisis has worsened. Daily reports 
of rising interest costs, the drastic decline in 
housing starts, and other indications of weak 
spots in the economy give me cause for 
serious concern about continued economic 
growth and the attainment of other objec- 
tives of your Administration. 

The problem is of such magnitude that in 
my judgment only your personal leadership 
and influence can bring about a reversal of 
the interest rate spiral. I respectfully sug- 
gest, Mr. President, that a conference should 
be convened among appropriate members of 
your Cabinet, Congressional leaders, mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board, leaders of the housing indus- 
try, representatives of private and public 
financial institutions and other affected in- 
terests for the purpose of formulating a con- 
certed program to bring interest rates back 
into line and to reestablish a balance in the 
money markets of the nation. 

I am enclosing a copy of a statement, pre- 
pared for delivery in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which outlines in greater detail 
the reasons for my growing concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
The Vice President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice Presmpent: I am writing to 
you about this matter only because of my 
grave concern for the political and economic 
consequences if action is not taken soon to 
alter the present course of policy. 

My apprehension over runaway interest 
rates and the apparent impotency of the 
Administration to cope with the current 
crisis in monetary policy cannot be overem- 
phasized. A recent meeting with Secretary 
Fowler and Gardner Ackley served to sharpen 
my concern because it was apparent that the 
Administration has no positive policy to 
counter these trends. I am en- 
closing a copy of the letter I wrote to Presi- 
dent Johnson following that meeting. 

Mr. Vice President, a continuation of pres- 
ent policies can lead to only one result—a 
serious recession in the home building in- 
dustry, the effects of which will be felt first 
and hardest in the nation’s lumber produc- 
ing areas. The people affected will not be 
satisfied with a finger of blame put on the 
Federal Reserve Board. The President and 
his Administration will be held responsible. 

Throughout our public careers, we have 
both worked to encourage and facilitate 
home ownership among a larger segment of 
the American population. To me this per- 
sonifies one of the most worthy objectives of 
our free society. Yet, the monetary policies 
of this Administration threaten to deprive 
millions of Americans of the privilege of 
owning their own homes. At the same time, 
those policies will adversely affect those 
working in construction, lumber and re- 
lated industries. To single out this one seg- 
ment to take the dose of anti-inflationary 
medicine for the entire economy is inex- 
cusable. 

Spokesmen for the Administration are 
quick to denounce any increase in prices 
which reflect in the cost of living index—and 
I am not belittling their cause for concern— 
but where are the voices of indignation and 
concern over the 25 per cent hike in prime 
interest rates in recent months? Where are 
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the positive policies necessary to prevent a 
disastrous decline in one of the most basic 
industries in America? Where is the con- 
cern over the very real impact that high in- 
terest rates, themselves, have on inflated 
prices? 

Because of the high interest rate policies 
instituted by the Federal Reserve Board and 
concurred in by this Administration we are 
on our way to a recession in the lumber in- 
dustry. There is no reason why such a thing 
should or must happen, but it will happen 
unless this Administration moves immedi- 
ately and forcefully to bring interest rates 
back to acceptable levels and to institute 
monetary policies that reflect the real needs 
of our economy. 

Because of the seriousness of this problem, 
and its broad implications, I hope this mat- 
ter will receive your personal and urgent 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


A STEADFAST ALLY 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, Australia is a stanch ally in the 
battle for liberty in southeast Asia. 
Australian troops are fighting alongside 
our men in South Vietnam. 

Thus it was hardly unexpected, but 
certainly welcome, to hear Prime Min- 
ister Holt of Australia reaffirm his coun- 
try’s support when he visited President 
Johnson in Washington last month. 

The Dallas Morning News recalls that 
the Prime Minister promised Australia 
would stand with us as long as seems 
necessary to win in Vietnam. The news- 
paper also notes that strong backing was 
pledged during the recent SEATO con- 
ference in Sydney. 

We have fought together in both 
World Wars, in Korea, and now in Viet- 
nam, the News states in an editorial. 
And neither should ever lose sight of the 
other’s friendship. 

This editorial on a partnership that 
will surely be preserved is one I would 
like to see in the RECORD. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, 
July 1, 1966] 
A STEADFAST ALLY 

Australians have reaffirmed their friend- 
ship for Americans. In Washington, Prime 
Minister Harold Holt promised to stand with 
our nation “as long as seems necessary to 
win in Viet Nam.” Similar strong backing 
was pledged during the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization conference in Sydney. 

Contrasting sharply with the attitude of 
such longtime allies as Great Britain, and to 
an even greater extent France, Australians’ 
support is deeply appreciated. But all of us 
should recall that this is nothing new. 

Aussies and Americans fought together al- 
most half a century ago on World War I 
battlefields in France. They battled crack 
Nazi troops across North Africa in the Sec- 
ond World War. In Korea, there were the 
tough, husky and courageous men from 
Down Under to withstand communism along 
with Americans, 

In Viet Nam, the U.S.-sized continent with 
a population only 1 million more than that of 
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Texas, is supply fighting men in significant 
numbers, as well as supporting forces. 

Dedication to freedom and democracy, as 
well as clear vision of self-interest, inspires 
Australians as it does Americans. Australia 
has seen Oriental foes on her doorstep and 
knows the need of self-protection. But the 
descendants of those pioneers who con- 
quered that continent, while our forebearers 
were pushing westward here, also fight for 
ideals. 

As Australians have not forgotten our aid 
in the 1940s, Americans, we trust, will never 
lose sight of their friendship. 


THE MILITARY SHOULD LIVE UP 
TO THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY ACT AND EMPLOY 
QUALIFIED WOMEN 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, I would like to congratulate 
Secretary McNamara and the President 
on the savings that the Secretary has 
made in military procurement. As a 
member of Senator Douctas’ Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Economic Committee, 
which has followed these efforts, I have 
been quite conversant with the method 
in which savings have been achieved, 
and now I would like to point out one 
other great opportunity for the Secretary 
of Defense to save money. I would like 
to suggest that he promote qualified 
women within the Defense Department 
in place of bringing at great cost un- 
qualified men to fill positions. Today, 
Iam in receipt of a letter from a woman 
working at a military base, who points 
out with names and dates the published 
requirements for a position. She is now 
working unassigned as a supervisor, but 
when she asked for the title and the 
money that went with it, the military 
master sergeant in charge of her section 
said: 

I will not have any * * * feather- 
merchant women supervisors. We have 
plenty of qualified 7-level military who will 
do the supervision. 


On one job which she asked for the 
qualifications were—4 years college; 2 
years teaching experience; and 2 years 
Air Force supply experience. She was 
told that she was unqualified, although 
she had two degrees, years of teaching 
experience, and years as a civil servant. 
The military brought a man and his fam- 
ily from an area more than a thousand 
miles away. He had no college, no de- 
gree, and no teaching experience. At 
the end of 1 year he left. They again 
refused the position to the woman and 
selected a man with no college, no de- 
gree, no teaching, and no Air Force ex- 
perience. He also was brought with his 
family—all expenses paid from an area 
thousands of miles away. The Air Force 
spent several thousands of dollars hiring 
and moving these two men and waived 
all public job requirements, 

My correspondent further pointed out: 

I am tired of training my supervisors and 
tired of not having credit for devotion to 
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duty. Since April 26 of this year I have had 
four different military supervisors and am 
forced to cajole them and abide by their 
whims lest I be classified as uncooperative 
and they begin to document me for in- 
subordination. I grit my teeth to keep my 
mouth shut when our master sergeant struts 
down the office aisle and bellows “these * * * 
civilians are just like the Air Force missiles— 
they won't work and you can't fire them.” 


My correspondent also makes the 
statement: 

I have nothing in my files to indicate I 
am an unsatisfactory employee and I feel 
that part of the Air Force belongs to me and 
that all of the Communists aren't in foreign 
countries. 


I direct Secretary McNamara’s atten- 
tion to this incredible waste of money, 
time, and talent, and I further suggest 
that he reread the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act and advise the military 
that if civil servants can put up with 
them, they can put up with civilians, 


SECURITY AND SECRECY 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major continuing problems we face is bal- 
ancing the need for secrecy required by 
our national security with the traditions 
of public information in a free society. 

The problem shows itself in many 
forms from time to time. During the 
present fighting in Vietnam, it becomes 
increasingly critical. 

I would like to call attention to an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Washington 
Post on July 7, 1966, which was copied 
from the Los Angeles Times. This story 
outlines the measures being taken by our 
forces to minimize the effectiveness of 
surface-to-air missiles used against our 
aircraft in Vietnam. 

It may well be that much of this in- 
formation was known to the enemy, yet 
this article seems to reveal much more 
information than is wise. My own mili- 
tary experience did not involve the Air 
Force, but I have talked with a number 
of officers in the Air Force who share my 
belief that the facts in this article go 
beyond what discretion would reveal. 

This is not meant to criticize the re- 
porter who wrote the story nor the news- 
paper which printed it. Obviously it was 
based on material which was given by 
military officials. It is they who should 
have exercised more caution. 

It has often seemed to me that the De- 
fense Department goes to excessive 
lengths to stamp as confidential informa- 
tion which is widely disseminated in the 
press. Here is an instance in which the 
Defense Department apparently allowed 
its interest in publicity to overcome prop- 
er caution about a vital security matter. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 7, 1966] 

How U.S. PLANES EVADE MISSILES 


Aerial teamwork, highly secret electronic 
devices and split-second evasive tactics have 
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combined to virtually nullify the threat of 
Russian-built surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) 
against U.S. planes attacking North Vietnam, 

Early this year, U.S. officials reported that 
the Soviet-built SAMs, thanks to new Ameri- 
can tactics, had only about 5 per cent effec- 
tiveness. That is, only about 1 of every 20 
SAMs launched hit a U.S. target. The per- 
centage has dropped even further since then. 

Although details of SAM-thwarting equip- 
ment and tactics are a closely held secret, 
they are based on the fact that the SAM-2 
missiles provided to North Vietnam are radar- 
guided beam riders. 

Planes specially equipped with electronics 
countermeasures accompany strike aircraft. 
Their equipment seeks to detect the beams 
from ground radar guidance stations when 
North Vietnamese crews begin to track tar- 
gets. 

Using electronics equipment aboard the 
planes, the countermeasures’ operators seek 
to confuse the radar beam through trans- 
mitting beams of their own. 

After the missile is launched, it can make 
major adjustments in its flight path only 
during the time that the rocket engine is 
still burning. After second stage burnout, 
the SAM travels at about twice the speed of 
sound along the course set by the burning 
rocket motor. 

In the evasive action, U.S. planes attempt, 
in effect, to duck under the line-of-sight in- 
visible beam and make such drastic changes 
in flight course as to make it difficult for 
radar to remain “locked on.” 


ADMINISTRATION ANTICS GIVE 
FARMERS NIGHTMARES 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, an article in this Monday’s New 
York Times was brought to my attention 
which certainly makes me wonder just 
what this administration is using for 
commonsense these days. The article, 
which I request unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Recorp, tells of a New York 
investor who is going to set up a company 
in Rumania to breed and process more 
than 300,000 hogs a year with the prod- 
ucts to be sold in the United States. 
Seventy-two percent of his financing will 
come from the American taxpayer 
through the Export-Import Bank. 

Lately those of us from rural areas— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—have 
been concerned about the anti-farm at- 
titude of this administration with its 
hide export controls, cheese import in- 
creases and the cutbacks of domestic 
meat purchases for the military, reduc- 
tions in school lunch and school milk 
funds—all designed to push down farm 
prices. 

We are all agreed that we have to do 
what we can to help underdeveloped 
countries build a viable agriculture so 
they may feed their people, but this is 
an entirely different operation. 

This plan to use Export-Import Bank 
funds to set up a hog feeding and proc- 
essing operation in a foreign country— 
and a Communist one at that—to sell 
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pork products to the American consumer 
goes even further than anyone could 
imagine in his wildest nightmare. 

It seems strange that at the very same 
time President Johnson was in Iowa 2 
weeks ago telling the farmers that he 
did not really mean what he was doing 
to them, his people back in Washington 
were finalizing this deal to finance the 
production of 60 million pounds of Com- 
munist pork to be sold in U.S. markets 
in competition with American farmers. 

Mr. President, I submit that if the 
taxpayers’ money is going to be used to 
establish agricultural processing plants, 
let us do it in this country where our 
farmers help pay the taxes that support 
this Nation. 

[From the New York Times, July 11, 1966] 
U.S. Investor Makes RUMANIA PORK DEAL 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia, July 10.—Milton A. 
Gordon, a New York investor, has announced 
here that he has signed an agreement with 
a Bucharest company for processing Ruma- 
nian pork products and selling them in the 
United States. 

Mr. Gordon said last week the arrange- 
ment between his company, International 
Markets, Inc., and Prodexport, the Rumanian 
trade company, will call for breeding and 
processing of more than 300,000 pigs a year. 

Intercontinental will design a packing 
plant, probably to be situated near the 
Danube, and will supply about $8-million 
worth of modern American-made equipment 
for the process. 

Mr. Gordon added that the output would 
be worth about $10-million a year for the 
next decade. He said he would get credits 
from the Export-Import bank for 72 per 
cent of the project and financing from 
American banks for another 12 per cent. 
The remaining funds are to be provided by 
Prodexport, 


DROPPING OF ANTITRUST SUIT 
AGAINST ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, On Jan- 
uary 31, 1962, the Department of Justice 
filed a civil antitrust complaint against 
the Anheuser-Busch Corp.’s acquisition 
of a portion of the Rahr Malting Co. 
Describing Anheuser-Busch as “the 
largest beer producer in the country,” 
the complaint said: 

Rahr will be substantially curtailed as a 
vital source of supply for independent 
breweries in competition with Anheuser- 
Busch; Anheuser will be eliminated as a 
customer for other malting companies; and 
Anheuser’s advantage over smaller compet- 
ing brewerles may lessen competition. 


On May 24, 1966, $10,000 was con- 
tributed to the President’s Club by eight 
individuals associated with Anheuser- 
Busch. 

On June 17, 1966, the antitrust suit 
against Anheuser-Busch was dropped on 
the grounds that “further prosecution of 
the case was not warranted.” 
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The eight contributors, en bloc, to the 
President’s Club in May 1966 were as 
follows: 


Mr. August A. Busch, Jr. (President) * 000 
Mrs. August A. Busch, Jr_......----- 2, 000 


Mr. August A. Busch, III (Vice Pres.) - 1,000 
Mrs. August A. Busch, HII. 1, 000 
Mr. Richard Meyer (Exec. Vice Pres.). 1,000 
Mrs. Richard Meyer 1, 000 


Mr. Alfred Fleishman (Public Rela- 
tions) 


The reports made by the President's 
Club to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives reveal no contributions by 
any of these individuals in prior years. 

Mr. Speaker, several disquieting re- 
ports on the President’s Club have been 
given to the public by reliable journalists. 
Walter Pincus, writing in the Washing- 
ton Star of September 24, 1964, said that, 
in soliciting members for this club, offi- 
cials of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee planted the idea “that contribu- 
tors to the party in power would be able 
to gain an advantage in their dealings 
with the Government if they were mem- 
bers of the President’s Club.” 

The columnists Robert S. Allen and 
Paul Scott made the following report 
on the President’s Club on May 17, 1966: 

“The President’s Club is still very exclu- 
sive although it has been in existence since 
1961,” says Clifton Carter, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee executive director, in 
soliciting new members. “Its members are 
assured of direct relationship with President 
Johnson.” 

Carter explains that in addition to being 
asked to White House social functions, 
“members who want to talk to the President, 
the Vice President, or one of their assistants, 
have only to contact my office. Members will 
immediately be put in contact with whom- 
ever they want to reach.” 

In his sales pitch, Carter stresses that 
President Johnson uses the Club's member- 
ship list to solicit advice in making appoint- 
ments and “in developing a consensus on 
important domestic and foreign issues.” 


Mr. Speaker, in the light of this in- 
formation about the President's Club, the 
sequence of events which I have outlined 
raises serious ethical questions in the 
mind of any reasonable person. 

Top Justice Department representa- 
tives met with me this morning and as- 
sured me that the decision in this case 
was based on the merits alone. I have 
great respect for the personal integrity 
of both the Attorney General, Mr. Kat- 
zenbach, and the Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Donald Turner. I would 
not believe they would participate in any 
wrongdoing. 

Assuming competent career Justice 
Department attorneys determined inde- 
pendently that the case against An- 
heuser-Busch should be dropped, ques- 
tions outside the Department remain un- 
answered. What contacts, if any, dur- 
ing this critical period were made by 
Democratic National Committee person- 
nel with Anheuser-Busch officials? Was 
reference made in such conversations to 
the pending antitrust suit? What repre- 
sentations were made to Anheuser- 
Busch about the antitrust case? Why 
did top executives of Anheuser-Busch, 
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and their families, suddenly and simul- 
taneously, as manna from above, drop 
$10,000 into the President’s Club? These 
questions should be speedily and fully 
answered. 


THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH ANTITRUST 
CASE 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not tell from the news story in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning on the minority 
leader’s press conference yesterday 
whether the Anheuser-Busch antitrust 
case was specifically mentioned by the 
minority leader in his remarks, or 
whether, by some fermentation of the 
news, the reporters just assumed this 
might be the sort of thing Mr. Forp was 
referring to. The news story refers only 
to Anheuser-Busch, however, and so I 
imagine the finger must have been 
pointed rather directly at that company. 

That being the case, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Wash- 
ington Post article be inserted at this 
point in the Recorp, because I feel that 
it documents the facts fairly as to the 
Anheuser-Busch people and destroys the 
charges implied or rumored or hinted at 
by the minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

GIFTS QUASHED Trust Surrs, GOP IMPLIES 
(By George Lardner, Jr., Washington Post 
staff writer) 

House Republican leaders yesterday 
dropped loud hints of Administration favors 
a 8 of the high-priced President's 

ub. 

At a press conference on Capitol Hill, 
House Minority Leader Gerratp R. Forp 
(Mich.) said “some very disturbing rumors 
(were) floating around Washington about 
the dismisal of certain anti-trust actions 
3 = and contributions to the President's 

ub.” 

Forp made no charges of wrong-doing. He 
named no names. 

A check of official records showed that 
three executives of the Anheuser-Busch Co. 
and their wives paid out $8000 for member- 
ship in the President’s Club less than a 
month before the Justice Department 
dropped an anti-trust suit against the com- 
pany. 

The Justice Department quickly issued a 
statement saying the antitrust suit was 
dropped on its merits alone. 

The head of the brewery's public relations 
firm and his wife joined up, too, with con- 
tributions of $1000 each, the minimum price 
of a year’s membership. 

Records filed with the Clerk of the House 
showed all $10,000 in contributions came on 
May 24. 

The Justice Department dropped the anti- 
trust suit against Anheuser-Busch in Federal 
District Court in St. Louis on June 17. 

“We understand Republican Congressmen 
are making hay on it,” said Alfred Fleish- 
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man, board chairman of Fleishman-Hillard 
Inc., the St. Louis public relations firm that 
handles Anheuser-Busch’s account. 

He scoffed at the idea that the dismissal 
had anything to do with the memberships in 
the President’s Club. 

“There’s one word for it—preposterous,” 
he said. “You win em and you lose em 
with antitrust.” 

Contributing $1000 each to the Club along 
Fleishman and his wife were A. A. Busch 
III, the brewery firm’s general manager, and 
his wife, and Richard A. Meyer, executive 
vice president, and his wife. 

A. A. Busch Jr., president and chairman 
of the board at Anheuser-Busch, and his 
wife, each contributed $2000. 

In a late afternoon statement prompted 
by Ford’s remarks, Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach said only two antitrust 
sults were voluntarily dropped by the Justice 
Department this year (two other dismissals 
were forced by bank merger legislation). 

“I have no idea whether executives of any 
of these companies contribute to the Demo- 
cratic, Republican or any other party.“ Eat- 
zenbach said. “Reviews of the cases after 
all the evidence had been accumulated in- 
dicated that further prosecution was not 
warranted.” 

The case dismissed against Anheuser- 
Busch was a civil suit filed in 1962 over the 
brewery's acquisition of a malting company 
plant. It charged that the acquisition of a 
source of malt for making beer was unlawful 
under the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

The only other case the Justice Depart- 
ment decided to drop was dismissed yester- 
day. It involved another four-year-old civil 
suit charging six leading paper manufac- 
turers with conspiring to hold down the 
prices they paid for pulpwood. 

Fleishman said Anheuser-Busch has been 
on the losing end of antitrust suits, too, de- 
spite a long record of contributions to the 

Democratic Party. 

“The Busches as brewers have been Demo- 
crats ever since the repeal of Prohibition,” he 
sald in a telephone interview. “Johnson’s a 
friend of 30 years’ standing. Mr. Busch (Jr.) 
raised $100,000 at a hundred-dollar-a-plate 
dinner for Kennedy in 1960.” 

Yet, Fleishman said, Anheuser-Busch was 
forced to sell a Miami brewery it “bought 
five or six years ago” as the result of an anti- 
trust suit by the Justice Department. 

“Nobody thought there was any cause and 
effect then,” he said. “This company is too 
big for any of that type of activity. The 
courts decide the cases on their merits.” 

At the White House, Deputy Press Secre- 
tary Robert H. Fleming had nothing to say 
other than that “Ford himself says there are 
only rumors which he hasn't verified.” 

At the GOP press conference, Representa- 
tive Metvin R. Lamp (R-Wis.) said the re- 
sults of a Republican “investigation” of the 
rumors would be aired on the House floor 
today by Representative CHARLES E. GOODELL 
(R-N.Y.). 

The session was called to bolster the Re- 
publicans' version of an election reform bill 
calling for candid disclosures of campaign 
spending and candidates’ sources of income. 

“We Republicans are serious about cam- 


paign reforms,” Forp declared. In this Con- 
gress we're only Number Two. But we try 
harder.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr., August A. 


Busch, Jr., who is the chairman of An- 
heuser-Busch and has been an active 
supporter of the Democratic Party for 
many, many years, is not the kind of 
businessman who comes running to 
Members of Congress for special favors 
on legislation, or for help in dealing with 
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Government agencies. I told him about 
a provision of the administration bill on 
wheat and feed grains last year which 
would have cost his company millions of 
dollars in higher rice costs and he then 
followed up by taking his story to the 
House Committee on Agriculture in open 
hearings, where he proved his case. 
This is not the kind of businessman who 
is trying to bribe his way into govern- 
mental favor. I resent any implications 
of underhandedness, just as I resent an 
attempt to connect a contribution to the 
Democratic Party as automatically being 
something tainted. 

Considering the size and visibility of 
the Anheuser-Busch firm as the leader 
of its field in this country, I am sure it 
operates under the constant scrutiny and 
surveillance of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, and would be 
about as secure from antitrust action as 
General Motors or any other giant firm 
in a particular industry—no more and no 
less. 

If $1,000 or $10,000, or any amount 
contributed to the Democratic Party 
could buy immunity for any firm from 
antitrust action, we would have on our 
hands a monumental scandal deserving 
of a congressional investigation. Per- 
haps, what we should do is to require a 
report on every business executive who 
has contributed as much as $1,000 to 
either party in the past 14 years— 
through the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson administrations—and to list 
every governmental action in which his 
firm has been involved where the con- 
tribution could conceivably be regarded 
as a possible bribe. If the gentleman is 
suggesting we do it that way, I would be 
inclined to support him. But if he is 
basing this whole thing on the Anheuser- 
Busch case, then I think it is an instance 
of using honest reporting of political 
contributions in order to smear a Demo- 
crat who has made an aboveboard, fully 
reported, out-in-the-open contribution. 
Such tactics do not encourage the above- 
board reporting of political contribu- 
tions, which is presumably what the mi- 
nority claims to be calling for. 

I understand there are also rumors 
about the Anheuser-Busch airplane be- 
ing used to fly Vice President HuMPHREY 
to the All-Star baseball game. I have the 
facts on that, Mr. Speaker, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to is as follows: 

The facts are that Mr. Busch is Chairman 
of the St. Louis Bi-Centennial Corporation 
celebrating the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of St. Louis. The Bi-Centennial 
was inaugurated by a personal yisit from 
President Lyndon Johnson in St. Louis on 
February 14, 1964 at the invitation of Mr. 
Busch. Vice President HUMPHREY was in- 
vited to close the St. Louis Bi-Centennial 
which came to its conclusion upon the toss- 
ing out of the first ball of the All-Star game 
played at the Busch Memorial Stadium in 
St. Louis on July 12. The Vice President was 
invited and he accepted the invitation. 
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When the airplane strike took place Mr. 
Busch offered the use of the Anheuser-Busch 
plane to transport the Vice President and 
his party from Washington to St. Louis and 
return so that he might be sure to be there 
for the All-Star Game appearance to officially 
mark the close of the St. Louis Bi-Centen- 
nial. Mr. Busch did not know until a day 
before, when he was informed by the Secret 
Service, who would accompany the Vice Pres- 
ident nor did he recommend or suggest any- 
one who should make up the Vice Presi- 
dential Party. Those are the facts surround- 
ing the visit to St. Louis by the Vice Presi- 
dent and his Party. 


THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH ANTITRUST 
CASE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a very serious matter. I hope at 
this time the House of Representatives 
and indeed the Senate will make a thor- 
ough investigation into these charges. I 
must join my colleague the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] in say- 
ing that I have a high regard for the 
officials of Anheuser-Busch and particu- 
larly Mr. Busch. However, there are cir- 
cumstances here that require for their 
sake, as well as for the sake of this ad- 
ministration, a real investigation and not 
one of these perfunctory investigations. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say one other 
thing. I have received calls from people 
in St. Louis on this. It appears to me 
that the real problem here is an anti- 
trust suit that was over 4 years old was 
continued before the courts without the 
Government prosecuting it and finally 
the Federal court ordered the Federal 
Government to come in peremptorily and 
try this in September. So, as far as the 
merits of the antitrust suit are con- 
cerned, it apparently appears that the 
Government had a very poor if not a 
weak case. So it is possibly not a ques- 
tion of bribery as much as sandbagging. 
I hope that this investigation will look 
at it from that angle as well in clearing 
this up. r 


MURDER OF EIGHT NURSES IN CHI- 
CAGO SHOCKS ENTIRE NATION 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole Nation is shocked today at the 
heinous crime that occurred on the South 
Side of Chiago when eight nurses were 
murdered in their dormitory at the 
Southtown Hospital. 

Every resource is being used by Chi- 
cago police with the full help of the 
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county police, the State police, and the 
FBI, to track down this monstrous killer. 

I am reasonably sure that when he is 
caught, he will prove to be a man with 
a previous criminal record; a man who 
has been released from some mental in- 
stitution or some prison. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that this country, 
in seeing this horrible tragedy which oc- 
curred in Chicago today, should give ur- 
gent thought to the whole problem of 
law enforcement. This country desper- 
ately needs help, serious help, and I do 
not think that the Supreme Court, in 
lowering the rules on the questioning of 
suspects and apprehending of criminals, 
is helping us any in this great problem. 
All of Chicago is shocked by this crime, 
and I am sure the whole Nation is 
shocked. I hope that the appropriate 
committees of the Congress will give im- 
mediate consideration to this growing 
problem of crime in America. It cer- 
tainly has shocked the conscience of the 
whole Nation, and I do not think we 
should wait any longer in formulating 
national standards for apprehension and 
prosecution of those who commit crimes 
of violence. Too many of our State laws 
fail to adequately deal with violent crime. 

I am certain that the man responsible 
for the atrocity is one who most probably 
. migrated from some other State into 
Ilinois. But even if he is a native of 
Illinois, we should realize that with the 
present mobility of our population, 
crimes of violence are a national prob- 
lem which can be effectively attacked 
with uniform, national standards. 

This Nation can no longer turn its 
other cheek to these mounting crimes of 
violence. I urge the Congress to take 
immediate action against this most seri- 
ous of our national problems. 

I should like to include in my remarks 
today an editorial which appeared this 
morning in the Chicago Tribune. This 
editorial was obviously written before 
the horrible crime occurred, but it is as 
timely as if it were written after the 
shocking murder was discovered. 

The Chicago Tribune editorial follows: 

HANDCUFFED POLICE 

Police Supt. O. W. Wilson says that the 
trend of Supreme court decisions may force 
law-abiding citizens to live in walled com- 
munities while criminals roam the land un- 
molested. Mr. Wilson related that at the 
governers’ conference in Los Angeles last 
week he met a home builder who is devel- 
oping a housing project which will be en- 
closed by a wall with a locked gate. 

“Good people have to lock themselves in 
homes behind barred doors to protect them- 
selves from assault,” the superintendent said. 
“How much is a citizen willing to give up in 
life and property for the greater freedom of 
suspects?” 

The court's tendency to load the law and 
police procedure in favor of the criminal ig 
not new. In 1957 the court gave Andrew 
Mallory of Washington, D.C., a pass after 
he had been sentenced to death for rape, 
helding that the police had interrogated 
him for an unreasonable period of time 
before booking him. Mallory was convicted 
later of the same crime in Philadelphia and 
was sentenced to a term of up to 23 years. 

In 1964 the court ruled that Danny Esco- 
bedo of Chicago had been improperly con- 
victed of murder because the police refused 
his request for a lawyer before he confessed. 
In the term ending last month, the court 
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extended this doctrine by holding that a 
suspect is entitled to counsel from the 
moment he is taken into custody or “other- 
wise deprived of his freedom in any sig- 
nificant way.” 

Police, the court said, must warn the sus- 
pect from the start that he need not talk. 
They must tell him that he is entitled to a 
lawyer before questioning begins. They 
must warn him that anything he says may 
be used in evidence against him. Even if 
he waives a lawyer at the beginning, he may 
demand one at any time during the inter- 
rogation. If he signifies that he does not 
want counsel, it must be established that 
he does so “voluntarily, Knowingly, and 
intelligently.” 

Such rules, Supt. Wilson said, “did not 
apply for the first 175 years of the Consti- 
tution.” The Supreme court has acknowl- 
edged as much. It has held that its new 
rules will not apply to persons convicted 
“in conformity with previously announced 
constitutional standards.” That is, it has 
changed the law overnight. 

Mr. Wilson does not exaggerate the plight 
of the law-abiding citizen. A few hours 
after he spoke, there was a riot on the near 
west side in which a policeman was wounded, 
squad cars were pelted with rocks, store 
windows were smashed, and looting occurred. 
The ubiquitous Rey. Martin Luther King 
promptly showed up and persuaded district 
and station commanders to release half a 
dozen prisoners in the interest of abating 
tension. 

The night before a burly hoodlum beat a 
soldier on an elevated train, repeatedly ham- 
mering his head a window frame, 
after demanding that the victim hand over 
his money. A dozen or more passengers 
cheered the assault, which was brought to 
an end by a pair of detectives who ran up 
from another car. 

If the Supreme court is trying to reduce 
urban life to the level of the jungle, it could 
not have been more successful. The police, 
not the criminals, are placed under restraint. 
Phony cries of “police brutality” and the cre- 
ation of police “review boards” of civilians in 
New York and other cities compel the most 
tender concern for the criminal. 

The former police commissioner of New 
York, Michael Murphy, has put the police- 
man’s dilemma in a capsule: “The rank-and- 
file patrolman is now apprehensive of doing 
anything because of always being second- 
guessed. If I were on a beat today, I would 
share his apprehension,” 


MULTIPLE SLAYINGS IN CHICAGO 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply shocked. The tragedy re- 
ferred to by my esteemed and distin- 
guished friend from Illinois [Mr. PUCIN- 
SKI] occurred in my district. It occurred 
in the dormitory of one of the better hos- 
pitals in Chicago, a hospital with which 
Iam well and most favorably acquainted. 

Among the victims was a young woman 
who had been the classmate and the close 
friend of the daughter of Mrs. Borrow- 
dale, in charge of my Chicago congres- 
sional office. 

I have been in constant communica- 
tion by long-distance telephone. Our en- 
tire community is crushed and is stillin a 
daze trying to realize how a homicide of 
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such cruel and brutal dimensions could 
have come to pass. 

Our first reaction is one of deep sym- 
pathy with the members of the bereaved 
families, some of them here and some in 
the faraway Philippines, from which a 
number of the slain nurses had come for 
training here. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] in 
saying that this should stir the entire 
Nation to renewed efforts to combat 
crime, including that which unquestion- 
ably comes from the malfunctioning of 
deranged brains. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot conceive, as I 
gather the details and try to construct 
the tragedy in my mind, how this could 
have happened. The orgy of blood, I 
understand, went on from midnight until 
perhaps 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a crime of mass mur- 
der that has stirred the conscience of our 
Nation. On every front must the effort 
be made to remove the likelihood of its 
repetition anywhere in our beloved coun- 
try. We must not permit, Mr. Speaker, 
these young women to have died in vain. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MEDICARE 
PROGRAM IN THE SOUTH IS 
UNFAIR 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, na- 
tional attention has finally been focused 
on the outrageous manner in which the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has discriminated against the 
South in administering the medicare pro- 
gram. The disgraceful situation was 
brought to light when a Philadelphia, 
Miss., hospital announced it was being 
forced to discharge 28 elderly patients 
because indecisive, procrastinating 
Washington bureaucrats have failed to 
act on an application to participate in 
the medicare program. 

Indeed, this case is one of the most 
glaring examples of bureaucratic bun- 
gling that it has been my experience to 
encounter in 20 years as a Member of 
this body. But, it is typical of what is 
happening throughout the South as 
thousands of elderly persons are being 
deprived of their rightful benefits as 
American citizens. 

The background of the Philadelphia 
case illustrates the irresponsible manner 
in which HEW is handling the medicare 
program. 

On June 16, 1966, an inspection team 
from the U.S. Public Health Service 
visited the Neshoba County Hospital. 
Hospital officials were told that approval 
would be recommended to Washington. 
Later, the hospital was told it was not 
in compliance. 

No reasons were given for disapproval 
nor particulars cited. No recommenda- 
tions were made as to how the hospital 
could amend its practices in order to 
receive approval. 
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On July 6, another team from PHS 
inspected the hospital. Again, the in- 
spection team stated that approval would 
be recommended to Washington. 

On July 9, an official of HEW here in 
Washington assured the hospital admin- 
istrator on the telephone that approval 
would be given by 11 a.m. Monday, 
July 11. 

When this promise was not fulfilled, 
Administrator Lamar G. Salter, called me 
for help. That afternoon and again the 
next day I attempted to talk with the 
Office of Equal Health Opportunities 
officer at HEW, Mr. Robert Nash. How- 
ever, Mr. Nash was “on the other line” 
or in conference“ and I had to be satis- 
fied with talking to his assistant, who 
passed the buck to another official who 
told me that the Neshoba County Hos- 
pital file would be located and that I 
would be called first thing Wednesday 
morning July 13. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
Thursday afternoon, and I am still await- 
ing that call. 

In the meantime, the PHS dispatched 
another inspection team to Philadelphia 
in an apparent effort to pacify an 
aroused American public which is be- 
coming more and more indignant over 
these inexcusable bureaucratic delays. 
No one knows just what this team hopes 
to discover, since the last inspection was 
conducted less than a week ago and fa- 
vorably recommended the hospital for 
medicare participation. 

Secretary Gardner is not confining his 
discrimination to Neshoba County Hos- 
pital. Just this morning I was informed 
that the Coahoma County Hospital at 
Clarksdale, Miss., and the North Sun- 
flower County Hospital at Ruleville, 
Miss., have been victims of the same in- 
excusable, dilatory tactics of the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. In each case, the 
hospital administrators were informed 
in June that they had met the qualifica- 
tions for medicare participation, but ap- 
proval from Washington is still being 
withheld. Scores of similar situations 
exist in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, the benefits of the medi- 
care program are not being made avail- 
able to eligible recipients on an equal 
basis throughout the country as Con- 
gress, in its enactment, intended. The 
actions—or inactions, as the case may 
be—of Federal bureaucracy in adminis- 
tering the program are frustrating the 
intent of the Congress, and denying 
needed treatment to great numbers of 
elderly, indigent citizens. 

With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, and 
with the hope that Congress may be able 
to untangle the bureaucratic maze of 
arbitrary and capricious misadministra- 
tion that threatens to cripple this pro- 
gram in its infancy, I am introducing a 
resolution this afternoon to create a se- 
lect committee of the House to investi- 
gate HEW’s criteria and methods used 
in approving hospitals for medicare pa- 
tients. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this a most im- 
portant matter, and I hope the Commit- 
tee on Rules will give prompt considera- 
tion to this proposal in the interest of 
the health and welfare of numerous aged 
American citizens. 
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USE OF FEDERAL AID FUNDS TO 
BRING ABOUT FEDERAL CONTROL 
OF LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission at this time to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Bradenton Her- 
ald, one of the leading daily newspapers 
of my State. The author, John T. Ham- 
ner, is one of the ablest newspapermen 
I have ever known. His editorial, “The 
Obvious Is Admitted,” is the finest pres- 
entation I have ever read on the subject 
of the use of Federal aid funds to bring 
about Federal control of local programs. 

I have often reminded my constituents 
of the fact that Federal control is in- 
herent in Federal aid. Mr. Hamner sets 
forth very clearly the degree to which 
this control has developed. He also 
makes equally clear the fact that these 
Federal aid dollars come from the same 
pocketbook the local dollar comes from. 
I hope that all of my colleagues and all 
who subscribe to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will read Mr. Hammer’s excellent 
editorial. 

For those who are concerned about 
Federal control in local programs, they 
can consider Mr. Hamner's conclusion 
that a community can decide for itself 
if the dance is really worth the piper's 
price.” 

The editorial follows: 


THE Osvious Is ADMITTED 


If anyone had any lingering doubts that 
aim of federal “aid” programs has all along 
been control of local affairs, that doubt 
should be removed by the recent declaration 
of a high federal official with a lot of “aid” 
money to dispense. 

Dr. Tinsley L. Spraggins of the U.S. Office 
of Education Opportunities put it bluntly: 
“Money is power, and the government intends 
to use this power as a lever to pressure school 
systems both North and South, to eliminate 
the last vestiges of segregation.” 

Dr. Tinsley was only admitting what has 
been obvious for some time, and was speak- 
ing only of one particular aspect of federal 
aid-force intentions. What he says applies 
generally to the federal programs, and for 
more p than elimination of all traces 
of segregation—enforced, de facto or volun- 
teer. 


The Government gives a community money 
to help it build a hospital. Then it tells the 
hospital whom it must admit, where they 
must be bedded down, what sort of services 
it may or must offer, what sort of construc- 
tion it can use. 

Then the government gives the hospitals 
money, via paying patient bills, and begins to 
tell it what it can charge. 

The government gives the schools money, 
and tells them whom they may and must 
teach, how the teaching is to be handled, how 
the program must be run. This swells the 
programs and the employment rolls and the 
activities, but does nothing for the real pur- 
pose of a school system, which is teaching 
the regular courses to all students. So the 
government dangles the bait of still more 
money to systems hard put for cash, and 
creates pressures for the schools to invite the 
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government still further into financing—and 
running—the schools. 

The same thing has been going on for 
years in other areas. The central govern- 
ment gives “matching funds” to states to 
build highways, and then demands the right 
to approve or disapprove everything about 
those highways from where they go to what 
sort of signs may be placed on private prop- 
erty within sight of them. 

It gives “aid” programs to farmers to “guar- 
antee” them equal shares of the proceeds of 
the market place, and then tells them what 
they can plant, where they can plant it, and 
what they must do with it when harvested. 

The government has been well pleased with 
the success of its projects. It has slipped 
the controls in so smoothly behind the checks 
that many people didn’t suspect they were 
there. And the politicians have succeeded 
in having these programs come at the “de- 
mand” of the public, which now sees growing 
proposals to solve problems for people that 
the people didn’t even know they had. 

Still, many persist in seeking “federal aid” 
to pay for projects they sometimes need, 
more often just think would be nice to have. 
And thus they give new support to the fallacy 
that the central government can help states 
and communities do things. 

The federal dollar for building hospitals 
and expanding school activities comes from 
the same pocketbook the local dollar comes 
from. The federal road-building dollar 
comes from the same gas pump the state 
dollar comes from. : 

One community can't stop the trend by 
passing up the temptations of the Potomac 
Loreleis. One community can’t push the 
camel back out of the tent. 

But one community can decide for itself 
if the dance is really worth the piper's price. 
And this one, beginning to show signs of 
addiction to the federal dollar, needs to be 
deciding. 


CONTROLLING FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon the other body is considering legis- 
lation to establish a Senate Committee 
on Intelligence Operations, a watch- 
dog committee to oversee the far-reach- 
ing activities of the American intelli- 
gence community, and especially those 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. It 
is a debate that we should watch care- 
fully, for the problems involved in the 
oversight of foreign intelligence have 
often been the subject of our great con- 
cern. 

I have made my position on the sub- 
ject quite clear in the past. In each of 
the Congresses in which I have served, 
I have introduced legislation to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Foreign In- 
telligence to provide meaningful over- 
sight. I have stood in the well of the 
House on many occasions to stress the 
need for such congressional supervision. 
On two occasions, I have testified before 
the House Rules Committee, urging it to 
recognize Congress’ responsibility to 
supervise closely our intelligence ap- 
paratus. 
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The legislation which the Senate is 
considering would establish a permanent 
standing committee, which would act in 
this area instead of the present subcom- 
mittees of the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees and add three 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Functioning only in the Senate, 
it would not provide the unified over- 
sight that a joint committee could, but 
it is a very important step in the right 
direction because of its recognition of 
the role the intelligence community 
plays in American foreign affairs. 

The current debate marks only the 
second time that the problem of con- 
trolling foreign intelligence has been de- 
bated on the floor of either body since 
the establishment of the CIA in the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947. The other 
time was in 1956, when Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s resolution to create a joint com- 
mittee was defeated. 

It is regrettable that the current de- 
bate comes at a time when a new Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence has just been 
appointed, for it is argued that it would 
be inappropriate to place checks on a 
man before he can prove himself. To say 
this is to miss the point, however, for the 
idea of congressional control of intelli- 
gence is a basic one which transcends 
whoever fills any of the offices involved. 
The Founding Fathers believed in the 
abstract ideal of checks-and-balances, 
regardless of personalities, as a necessity 
for democratic government. It is that 
concept which is now at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, the problems of control- 
ling intelligence are great, but the dan- 
gers are even greater. This point is em- 
phasized in a study recently done by a 
member of my staff, Mr. Gary Sperling, 
entitled “Central Intelligence and Its 
Control.” The essay examines the his- 
tory and current workings of the intel- 
ligence community and attempts to eval- 
uate the arguments for and against con- 
gressional control. I know that many 
Members of the House will find it of 
interest. 

The study follows: 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AND ITs CONTROL: 
CURBING SECRET POWER IN A DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIETY 

(By Gary Sperling, May 1966) 
I 

This essay is founded upon two assump- 
tions: that the government of the United 
States must continue to rest upon that most 
basic principle of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “consent of the governed,” and 
that such consent cannot be meaningful 
unless the governed are allowed to know to 
what they are consenting. With the advent 
of the Cold War, these two assumptions have 
ceased to characterize properly our Ameri- 
can government. Our nation’s leaders, mo- 
tivated by seeming requirements of national 
security, have increasingly placed large sec- 
tors of American policy out of the range of 
public surveillance. Important information 
about the workings of our government have 
been withheld from the people on the theory 
that potential enemies would also receive the 
information and use it to advantage. “We 
have cloaked the operations of the Executive 
Branch of Government in veils of secrecy un- 
known to any previous epoch of our his- 
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tory.”? As a result, the most basic principle 
of American democracy has become eroded. 
James Madison, over a century and a half 
ago, remarked, “It is a universal truth that 
the loss of liberty at home is to be charged 
to the provisions against dangers, real or pre- 
tended, from abroad.”* Today, his predic- 
tion has come true, and in no field more so 
than in the shadowy, spectacular, and ro- 
mantic area of foreign intelligence. 

At the same time, that governmental 
secrecy has increased at home, the need for 
information from abroad has also increased. 
Almost any area of the world contains either 
a potential American enemy or a potential 
crisis spot—and most parts harbor both. 
The Cold War requires that we monitor all 
of these, lest the United States be caught 
unaware of possible danger to it. A missile 
may strike the United States from a launch- 
ing site thousands of miles away; every point 
on the globe is now “strategic”. Complex 
and costly modern weapons systems take 
years to construct; unknowable future po- 
litical situations must often be predicted 
with a high degree of reliability. In addition, 
there is the difficulty of penetrating the large 
portion of today's world that lies behind the 
Iron Curtain; a considerable bureacracy is 
required to ferret information out of totali- 
tarian states. For these reasons, the tasks 
of intelligence have been immense, complex, 
world-wide, and ever-present. Intelligence 
has become a way of life to every major 
governmental leader, who must regard it as 
@ necessary tool in national decision-making. 
The American intelligence community is well 
aware of its important role; a former Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence has said, There 
has never been a time in history ... when 
Intelligence has had as clear an opportunity 
to get its views over as it has had in this 
country in recent years. The National Se- 
curity Act of 1947... has given Intelligence 
a more influential position in our govern- 
ment than Intelligence enjoys in any other 
in the world.“ Certainly, with no immedi- 
ate easing of the Cold War in sight, with 
military technology ever developing bigger 
and better weapons, and especially with 
America currently involved in a long and 
costly struggle in Southeast Asia, the pros- 
pect is that national security will require 
even more of our intelligence agencies in the 
years to come. 

Yet this important part of our government 
remains wrapped, as Senator EUGENE Mo- 
CartTHy has put it, “in its cloak of secrecy.” ! 
The American public and even its elected 
representatives hear little of intelligence op- 
erations—such as the U-2 flights—until after 
they have either been completed successfully 
or failed miserably. The most basic informa- 
tion on our intelligence community, such as 
its total annual budget or approximate fig- 
ures on the number of people in its employ, 
are kept strictly “top secret”, lest the enemy 
find and use the data. Often this reaches 
the height of absurdity; information which 
is readily available to the rest of the world 
is kept from the average American citizen. 
For instance, the National Security Agency, 
widely known in both the foreign and domes- 
tic press as America’s “communications in- 
telligence” arm (making and breaking codes, 
intercepting secret messages, developing 
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techniques for transmitting secret informa- 
tion, etc.), is officially described only as per- 
forming “highly specialized technical and 
coordinating functions relating to the na- 
tional security.“ “ Americans were shocked 
to learn last year of a CIA agent’s offer of 
a three million dollar bribe to Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore; they were star- 
tled to hear recently of the use of Michigan 
State University as a cover“ for intelligence 
activities in South Viet Nam. Yet this na- 
tional outrage does not compare with the 
international disgrace brought upon the 
United States by the disclosure of such shady 
maneuvers as the Bay of Pigs operation. 

Its self-imposed ultra-secrecy poses great 
problems for the intelligence community. 
Because the public cannot be sure what is 
and what isn’t an American intelligence op- 
eration, it tends to suspect shadiness every- 
where. “Anywhere in the world, when a 
minister resigns or a military junta takes 
over, the handwriting on the wall immedi- 
ately spells CIA.“ e The frequent unfair- 
ness of these charges once caused Allen Dul- 
les, then Director of Central Intelligence, 
to remark, “I only wish we had accom- 
plished all that the Soviets attribute to us.“ 
But Dulles realized the difficulty of his situ- 
ation: “I am the head of the silent service 
and cannot advertise my wares ... public 
relations must be sacrificed to the security 
of our operations.”* John F. Kennedy also 
stressed this point in commenting to a group 
of intelligence administrators at the opening 
of the CIA Headquarters at Langley, Vir- 
ginia, “Your successes are unheralded; your 
failures are trumpeted.“ The present se- 
crecy arrangements do not allow intelligence 
officials to boast of actions that go well and 
those that go poorly generally speak for 
themselves. 

If it is risky for the intelligence adminis- 
trator to present the truth, it is all but im- 
possible for the scholar to obtain it. There 
is always a body of legitimately secret in- 
formation about any intelligence operation, 
and beyond that is the general governmental 
fear of discussion epitomized by Senator 
Henry Jackson’s statement that “details 
with respect to intelligence should not be 
discussed” during the 1962 debate over the 
nomination of John A, McCone to be Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence because it may 
be unwittingly giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy.“ % Only those in charge of any 
given intelligence action can speak authori- 
tatively of its nature, and these are the very 
people who would not do so. Harry Howe 
Ransom, author of a number of books and 
articles on U.S. intelligence, confesses, “One 
simply cannot apply the usual rigorous 
standards of data gathering and documenta- 
tion to this subject.“ n Yet a certain 
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amount of material is available on this sub- 
ject and within its restrictions one can 
analyze some of the dilemmas presented by 
the existence of a secret intelligence appara- 
tus in a democratic society. 

It is clear that today’s international situ- 
ation requires some adaptation of the Found- 
ing Fathers’ principles. In 1822, Madison 
wrote, A people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the 
power knowledge gives. A popular govern- 
ment without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to 
a farce or a tragedy or perhaps both.“ To- 
day most citizens would agree that the wide 
dissemination of information on intelligence 
methods and results is impractical for them 
and infeasible for the nation. The subject 
is both too complex and too fraught with 
danger for the entire populace to be so in- 
formed. However, it must never be consid- 
ered so sensitive as to be withheld from the 
people’s chosen representatives. Americans 
must look to a system of careful oversight 
if the tenuous compromise between defense 
and democracy is to be reached. 
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While it is common to refer to our intelli- 
gence functionaries as the CIA, this is only 
partly true. The Central Intelligence Agency 
is but one of a large number of executive 
officers which deal in the collection, evalua- 
tion, and dissemination of intelligence. 
Flanking it are the National Security Agency, 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, Army In- 
telligence, the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Air Force Intelligence, the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and a handful of 
more minor government agencies. Two as- 
pects, however, set the CIA apart. On the 
one hand, it is the overall coordinating 
body, with final responsibility for the evalu- 
ation and dissemination of intelligence data 
through all parts of our federal government. 
On the other hand, though, it is the only one 
of the agencies listed that is not directly 
subject to the type of executive oversight 
Americans have come to expect of their Con- 
gress, oversight born of the basic principle 
of governmental checks and balances. We 
shall examine this unusual position later 
on, but for now let us consider the broad 
organizational outline of the intelligence 
community. 

Perhaps the most closely guarded secret in 
Washington is the intelligence community’s 
budget. Tucked into Defense Department 
contingency funds and costly weapons ex- 
penditures, its exact amount is known only 
to a handful of intelligence and Bureau of 
the Budget officials, as well as the President. 
In the absence of clear fact, a good deal of 
speculation has arisen: Hanson Baldwin esti- 
mated in 1954 that the total is approximately 
$2 billion; David Wise and Thomas B. Ross 
claim it is about $4 billion Allen Dulles 
has called figures such as these “several times 
exaggerated.” “ Yet Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
who was one of President Kennedy’s chief na- 
tional security aides, says that the CIA's 
budget exceeds the State Department's by 
more than 50 per cent and that this amount 
is but half that of the intelligence expenses 
of the Defense Department.” If we assume 
that his information is correct (and no better 
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source has as yet become available), the 
CIA’s budget must exceed $600 million and 
the total allowance for the entire intelligence 
community must easily top $2 billion, or more 
than, for instance, the cost of the entire War 
on Poverty for this year. Similar academic 
detective work reveals that the intelligence 
community employs about 25,000 persons, ap- 
proximately 15,000 of whom work directly for 
the CIA. 

Currently atop this vast bureaucracy is 
Rear Admiral William F. Raborn (USN re- 
tired), the Director of Central Intelligence; 
his job has been called “second in importance 
only to the President” by Senator RUSSELL, 
who as Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Armed Services is in a unique position to 
know.“ He wears two “hats”, serving as both 
chief coordinator of the intelligence commu- 
nity as a whole and as the everyday adminis- 
trator of its major component. He sits in on 
National Security Council meetings as chief 
intelligence advisor. He has the responsi- 
bility, under the National Security Act of 
1947, to inspect and evaluate the intelligence 
product of all government security agencies. 
He has virtually free rein to hire and fire CIA 
personnel without regard for Civil Service 
regulations. Perhaps most important, the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 al- 
lows him to spend any and all of the CIA’s 
multimillion dollar annual appropriation 
purely on his personal voucher. As one au- 
thor has commented, “This is truly an ex- 
traordinary power for the head of an Execu- 
tive agency with thousands of employees 
and annual expenditures in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars.” “ 

The role of the CIA may be seen by merely 
noting the names of its four subdivisions: 
Intelligence, Research, Plans, and Support. 
The CIA is charged with collecting intelli- 
gence (80 per cent of this material is gained 
through research among such “open sources” 
as technical magazines and foreign broad- 
cast monitorings), using this data to draw 
up reports on the economic, political, social, 
and military situation in all crisis and po- 
tential crisis areas (this includes both long- 
range projections and daily summaries); 
providing this information to policy-makers 
to aid in the formation of plans for the 
national security; and providing such sup- 
port for these operations as many prove 
necessary. 

The National Security Agency, a part of 
the Defense Department, has primary re- 
sponsibility for communications intelli- 
gence”: the making and breaking of codes, 
the interception of secret messages of foreign 
governments, the development of techniques 
for the secret transmission of information, 
and the use of electronics for acquiring, 
communicating, and protecting all forms of 
information. The NSA Headquarters at Fort 
Meade, Maryland, contains 1,400,000 square 
feet of office space and is reputed to have 
more electric wiring than any other building 
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in the world.” Its “domestic” budget is 
well over $100 million a year. =t 

The Defense Intelligence Agency was 
established by President Kennedy after the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco; its goal is to unify the in- 
telligence efforts of the Department of De- 
fense by combining many of the formerly 
separate activities of each of the armed ser- 
vices. These smaller staffs—Army Intelli- 
gence (G-2), the Office of Naval Intelligence 
(ONI), and Air Force Intelligence (A-2)— 
still exist and continue to supply particular 
service intelligence requirements. The DIA 
is charged with furnishing all Defense De- 
partment current operations intelligence, 
determining all Defense intelligence require- 
ments, and producing all military intelli- 
gence estimates for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
United States military commands through- 
out the world, and the Secretary of Defense. 
It is, in a sense, a holding company within 
a higher holding company; the Director both 
coordinates all military intelligence within 
the Department of Defense and represents 
the DIA on the United States Intelligence 
Board (USIB), the overall coordinating com- 
mittee of the intelligence community, on 
which the Director of Central Intelligence 
serves as Chairman. 

The State Department is the oldest Amer- 
ican hand in the intelligence field: it has 
supplied political, economic, and social in- 
formation on foreign countries to national 
policy-makers since its establishment in 
1789. Since 1947 it has had only the task 
of collecting this information from nations 
in the free world; the extra difficulties of 
extracting similar information from total- 
itarian nations has made it necessary to shift 
this chore to the better- equipped CIA 
Over the years, there has been considerable 
conflict between State and the CIA, and to- 
day State’s Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search regards itself as the research and 
analysis arm of the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice.“ Given the central role of State in the 
formation of foreign policy, this bureau has 
great potential importance, but the fact that 
its budget is dwarfed by the other major in- 
telligence producers hinders it as a vital day- 
to-day factor. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has pri- 
mary responsibility for intelligence relating 
to atomic energy, including periodic esti- 
mates of the atomic-weapons capabilities of 
the nuclear powers, while the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation plays a central role in the 
important task of counterespionage. Other 
government departments and agencies who 
supply intelligence data in selected areas in- 
clude the Department of Commerce, the Post 
Office Department, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Library of Congress, 
and certain government-affiliated research 
organizations, such as the Rand Corporation. 

In sum, the intelligence community is a 
loose confederation of agencies from through- 
out the federal government, bound together 
on a continuing basis only by the fact that 
all coordinate their work with the CIA and 
the USIB and are officially under the Presi- 
dent. In a segmented field, where it is the 
rule that details of operations are divulged 
only to those with a “need to know” and 
where it is therefore common to find a man 
at one desk totally unaware of what the man 
at the next desk is doing, it may safely be 
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said that only the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence (and perhaps his highest-ranking 
assistants) can be aware of all the activities 
of the intelligence community. Yet it is this 
very man who differs from the other agency 
directors in that he is not responsible to the 
Congress for his budget, his employee poli- 
cies, or the specific details of the operations 
he heads. The man to whom the system 
gives the most er is also the man who 
needs deal with the least checks upon him. 
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That the intelligence community should 
have attained such a far-reaching and secure 
position within our government is in one 
sense surprising, for the American people 
came only lately to an appreciation of the 
value of a coordinated intelligence apparatus. 
According to its own official history, the 
United States Army was “slow to recognize 
the importance of military intelligence and 
backward in its use in the solution of mili- 
tary problems.“ * Until after World War II, 
there was little or no official government in- 
telligence activity except in time of combat. 
For example, when the United States entered 
World War I in 1917, Army Intelligence con- 
sisted of a tiny section buried within a divi- 
sion of the General Staff—with only two offi- 
cers and two clerks.” This was rapidly ex- 
panded during the year’s involvement in the 
war, but almost as rapidly dismantled after- 
wards; symptomatic of official feeling about 
intelligence is the comment of Henry L. 
Stimson who, on becoming Secretary of State 
in 1929, closed down the nation’s only crypto- 
graphic agency, saying, “Gentlemen do not 
read each other’s mall.“ During the inter- 
war years, according to George C. Marshall, 
our foreign intelligence was “little more than 
what a military attaché could learn at a 
dinner, more or less, over the coffee cups.” * 
Intelligence at this time rarely attracted the 
most promising officers and usually received 
meager Congressional appropriations, Many 
Congressman looked upon a military attaché 
as an officer being sent upon a luxurious va- 
cation at the expense of, and with no benefit 
to, the American taxpayer. Yet the neglect 
of intelligence cannot fully be blamed on 
such parochialism, More important was the 
lack of recognition within the State, War, 
and Navy Departments of the importance, 
even in peacetime, of coordinated foreign 
intelligence, and perhaps the most funda- 
mental cause of intelligence neglect was the 
temper of the times—a period of isolation 
from world affairs, of America’s viewing it- 
self as a moral bastion, and of a military 
policy of passive defense. For all these rea- 
sons, Congress in the 1920’s normally appro- 
priated less than $200,000 annually for Army 
In and similarly small amounts for 
other agencies involved in intelligence. 

Pearl Harbor ended the apathy. The at- 
tack came as an almost complete surprise 
to American officials; when Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox received the news of the 
Japanese attack, he exclaimed, “My God, 
this can't be true. This [message] must 
mean the Philippines!“ Later investiga- 
tion of the events leading up to the “day of 
infamy” proved that the information nec- 
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essary to anticipate the attack was actually 
available to the Government, but that a lack 
of proper evaluation and dissemination ap- 
paratus had prevented the information from 
reaching the President and his chief ad- 
visors.” As in World War I, the response 
to the recognition of American intelligence 
inadequacy was a proliferation of temporary 
agencies; this time, though, there was one 
improvement: the formation of a Joint In- 
telligence Committee, a coordinating agency 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was of 
little help; General William J. Donovan, 
head of the wartime Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, has admitted that President Roosevelt 
at the Yalta Conference, lacking accurate 
intelligence reports, failed to realize that the 
Japanese were almost defeated and “traded 
important postwar concessions for Stalin’s 
guarantee of entry into the Pacific war.“ 4 

The lessons of Pearl and Yalta were not 
lost upon America’s leaders. General Eisen- 
hower called the lack of centralized intelli- 
gence “a shocking deficiency that impeded 
all constructive planning,” and President 
Truman commented, “The war taught us 
this lesson—that we had to collect intelli- 
gence in a manner that would make the in- 
formation available where it was needed and 
when it was wanted, in an intelligent and 
understandable form.“ Early in 1946, Tru- 
man took the first step toward the creation 
of a coordinated intelligence apparatus, is- 
suing an Executive Order that established 
the Central Intelligence Group, 

The Group operated under an Executive 
Council—the National Intelligence Author- 
ity—composed of the Secretaries of State, 
War, and Navy, as well as a representative 
of the President. It was primarily a hold- 
ing company, designed to coordinate the 
work of existing departments, but it was 
also authorized to perform services which 
the NIA determined could best be performed 
centrally.* 

A year later, the 80th Congress legitimized 
the President’s creation of centralized intel- 
ligence apparatus. The National Security 
Act—best remembered now for its unifica- 
tion of the military establishment—has been 
called a “basic charter of civil-military rela- 
tions and of security policy formation.” * 
Its most important creation was the Na- 
tional Security Council, a group of the high- 
est civilian officials responsible for diplo- 
matic and military planning (in 1966, the 
NSC is composed of President Johnson, Vice- 
President Humpnurey, Secretary of State 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, and 
Office of Emergency Planning Director 
Bryant), to generate the basic policy rec- 
ommendations in all matters affecting the 
national security. To inform these top- 
level administrators, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was formed. 
as defined by the Act are: 

1. To advise the National Security Coun- 
cit in matters concerning such intelligence 
activities of the government departments 
and agencies as relate to the national se- 
curity. 

2. To make recommendations to the Na- 
tional Security Council for the coordination 
of such intelligence activities. 
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3. To correlate and evaluate intelligence, 
relating to the national security, and pro- 
vide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the government, 

4. To perform, for the benefit of the exist- 
ing intelligence activities, such additional 
services of common concern as the National 
Security Council determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished centrally. 

5. To perform such other functions and 
duties related to intelligence affecting the 
national security as the National Security 
Council may from time to time direct. 
(Italic supplied) 

This was an “organic” act, in that the 
functions of the CIA are defined only gen- 
erally, with more precise direction left to the 
President and the NSC, but the Congress did 
make some attempt to limit the new agen- 
cy. To insure that the CIA could never be 
converted into a Gestapo, the law provided 
that “the Agency shall have no police, sub- 
poena, law enforcement powers, or internal 
security functions: in another section of 
the measure, the power granted to the Di- 
rector to inspect the intelligence product of 
all government security agencies for the pur- 
pose of “correlation, evaluation, and dis- 
semination” was restricted in that FBI in- 
formation may be examined only upon 
“written request”. Furthermore, to empha- 
size that the CIA was not to supersede most 
of the existing intelligence bureaus, these 
departments were directed to continue to 
“collect, evaluate, correlate and disseminate 
departmental intelligence.” * 

The clear thrust of the National Security 
Act was to establish a confederated, and not 
a centralized, national intelligence appartus. 
However, this goal was undermined by the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, a 
measure designed to strengthen CIA admin- 
istration by giving the Director of Central 
Intelligence unprecedented powers. Under 
the new statute, the CIA was exempted from 
all federal laws thet require the disclosure 
of the “functions, names, official titles, sal- 
aries, or numbers of personnel employed by 
the Agency"; the agency was exempted from 
almost all the major Civil Service regula- 
tions; the Bureau of the Budget was directed 
to make no reports to the Congress on these 
matters. The Director was given the power to 
bring one hundred aliens a year into the 
United States without regard to normal im- 
migration laws. Above all, he was given the 
staggering power of spending all CIA appro- 
priations “without regard to the provisions 
of law and regulations relating to the expend- 
iture of government funds. . . the certificate 
of the Director shall be deemed a sufficient 
voucher for the amount therein certified.” * 
These provisions constitute voluntary cession 
by the Congress of all the traditional con- 
trols over the Executive, especially the im- 
portant control over the expenditure of 
funds. They are an invitation to unchecked 
secret power. 

Since 1949 the Central Intelligence Agency 
has grown phenomenally; a conservative 
guess would be that it now has almost three 
times as many employees as it had then. 
For this, five major explanations may be ad- 
vanced. First of course is the increasing 
requirement of intelligence. A-bombs have 
given way to H-bombs, IRBM’s to ICBM’s, 
in the Cold War race for bigger and better 
weapons; the complexities of the latest 
weapons systems require ever more notice of 
the need for them. Second, one must cite 
an increasing feeling that certain aspects of 
national security are best handled centrally; 
specific intelligence operations are now 80 
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closely coordinated by the CIA as to make 
the other agencies involved almost sub- 
servient. Such close coordination often 
raises the general level of efficiency, but 
there is always the danger implied in Prof. 
Ransom's comment that one man’s coordi- 
nation is another man’s dictatorship.” “ A 
third source of growing CIA power over the 
years has been the policy of rotation within 
the military services and, to a lesser extent, 
among the other departments. It has re- 
sulted in the CIA’s tending to have greater 
continuity than other agencies in personnel 
skilled in intelligence evaluation and anal- 
ysis. “As the experience and competence of 
CIA personnel increase, so do its power and 
the relative importance of its role.“ Despite 
the fact that Harry Truman said in 1963, “I 
never had any thought when I set up the 
CIA that it would be injected into peacetime 
cloak-and-dagger operations,” a fourth 
cause—one of the most important—of CIA 
growth must be laid at his feet. The am- 
bitious objective of the 1947 Truman Doctrine 
(“to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities 
or by outside pressures”), combined with an 
early lack of precision about the agency's 
purpose and organization, has caused the 
CIA to become a secret arm of foreign policy 
implementation—an arm nobody originally 
intended and one that has led the United 
States into disgrace on more than one occa- 
sion.” That this arm should have ever at- 
tained such power is largely the fault of 
the State Department; its inertia must be 
cited as a fifth cause of the growth of an 
agency that has all but replaced State in 
certain areas of foreign policy. Theodore 
Sorenson reports that President Kennedy felt 
that State’s tendency to excessive delay ob- 
scured determination.” Part of the problem 
is the paucity of State's resources when com- 
pared to the CIA's, but even more important 
is the cession of work from State to the CIA 
during the Eisenhower years when the Dulles 
brothers headed these offices. The Hoover 
Commission found Allen Dulles too much of 
a work-grabber; Andrew Tully has noted that 
John Foster relied much more heavily on 
brother Allen's estimates than he did on the 
reports from his own ambassadors. With- 
out question, the “CIA problem” is, to a large 
degree, a “State Department problem.” 
Perhaps the most noteworthy—and the 
most frightening—tfact is that these expla- 
nations seem likely to remain true for some 
years to come. The demand for intelligence 
is ever on the rise. The system of military 
rotation has not been reversed. The present 
war in Viet Nam illustrates our continuing 
commitment to the principles of the Truman 
Doctrine. Unless some outside action is 
taken, the CIA's secret power is likely to in- 
crease even further than it already has. 


Iv 


Americans are presently unable to ascer- 
tain whether the CIA is doing a creditable 
job for two reasons: we are not united in 
one idea of what “a creditable job” is and, 
even if we were, we cannot obtain the infor- 
mation necessary to make a sound judgment. 
The National Security Act defines the duties 
of the CIA so broadly that there can be many 
conceptions of what is and isn't within the 
agency's responsibilities. Paramilitary oper- 
ations, such as the Bay of Pigs maneuver, 
provide the best example of this imprecision. 
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During the 1947 hearings, Congressman Fred 
Busbey of Illinois asked James V. Forrestal, 
the Secretary of the Navy, about rumors 
then prevalent that operational activities 
were being contemplated for the proposed 
intelligence agency; Forrestal denied them.” 
Sherman Kent’s Strategic Intelligence for 
American World Policy, which had a gen- 
erally large influence on early CIA officials, 
makes a strong case against the CIA's enter- 
ing into such activities.“ Yet, as has been 
amply proven, the CIA has entered and con- 
tinues to enter the field of international 
conspiracy, Such efforts are officially justi- 
fied under clause 5 of the National Security 
Act, the other functions” clause, but many 
people feel that this is stretching the point 
somewhat; to these people (this writer con- 
fesses that he is among them), the thrust of 
the Act is clearly for intelligence only, and 
not for military activities of any sort. Some 
Americans feel that the government ought 
to refrain from all clandestine and especially 
illegal operations overseas; they feel that 
such activities contradict the high moral 
principles to which this nation has tradi- 
tionally dedicated itself. On the other 
hand, other Americans believe—and the gov- 
ernment has consistently concurred—that 
“new times demand new conduct.” As one 
member of this school of thought has force- 
fully put its case: 

“While diplomacy is preferable, and usu- 
ally more reliable and effective than subver- 
sion, the United States cannot realistically 
abstain from espionage or follow an absolute 


‘principle of non-intervention in the inter- 


nal affairs of other nations. Cold War is by 
definition a stage in international politics 
that is neither war nor peace. In this sit- 
uation, and short of a reign of international 
law based upon the consent of the governed, 
the United States may sometimes have to 
engage in clandestine activities to protect 
the national interest. The nation cannot ac- 
cept the claim, in every situation, that the 
existing government or regime in every for- 
eign country is the legitimate one. The na- 
tional interest and the common defense may 
require intervention, even though this con- 
fronts us with legal and moral problems. 
The United States rarely faces comfortable 
alternative choices in support of foreign re- 
gimes. Often we must accept the lesser evil 
because circumstances fail to provide an 
ideal option.” “ 

No public referendum can ever be con- 
ducted on this question, but it is one well 
worth more discussion than it has hereto- 
fore received, The proposition that our 
government should not indulge in covert 
operations includes the notion that the 
CIA should not do so, but the reverse is not 
true; Americans must distinguish the ques- 
tion of whether we are to undertake such 
activities from the question of whether the 
CIA shall be the leading force in this field. 
Until we do, there will always be objections 
to the CIA’s work. 

Even if we assume the government's posi- 
tion on the morality issue, we may question 
the CIA on grounds of efficiency: does the 
agency perform its functions in the best 
possible manner? Governmental secrecy 
prevents the layman, and even the scholar 
and the Congressman, from answering this 
vital question. There is no way to ascertain 
Just how good the CIA's intelligence reports 
are or to what extent top officials may rely 
upon the agency’s national estimates, for 
these are never made public. Most of what 
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is known of these documents is based upon 
pure speculation, though the few facts avail- 
able suggest that, like government in gen- 
eral, the CIA is sometimes right and some- 
times wrong. It is generally accepted that 
the agency was over five years off in its esti- 
mate of the date the Soviet Union would 
detonate its first atomic bomb, but, on the 
other hand, the CIA precisely predicted the 
date on which the Chinese Communists 
were to explode their first nuclear device.” 
The agency's failure to predict the Red Chi- 
nese invasion of Korea in 1950 or the sudden 
erection of the Berlin wall in 1961 are bal- 
anced by its successes in obtaining a copy of 
Chairman Khrushchey’s “secret speech“ in 
1961 and the now-famous Berlin wire-tap- 
ping incident.“ Even in covert operations, 
the CIA has a generally mixed record; it 
succeeded in overthrowing Iran’s Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh in 1953 and Guate- 
mala’s President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in 
1954, but failed miserably in its attempt to 
dislodge Fidel Castro.“ Perhaps even more 
common than these clear cases are those 
which are partial successes, partial failures. 
Here the outstanding case is the U-2 inci- 
dent: reconnaissance flights that, according 
to Allen Dulles, marked new heights in the 
scientific collection of intelligence, but the 
discovery of which torpedoed a summit 
conference.“ 

For all of the cases mentioned above, there 
is adequate documentation, but of how many 
instances are we ignorant? Just since last 
year, the CIA has been accused of provoking 
war between India and Pakistan, kidnapping 
Moroccan agents in Paris, and plotting the 
overthrow of former Ghanaian President 
Kwame Nkrumah, among other nefarious 
acts. While most of these charges are prob- 
ably unfounded, fostered either by sheer 
ignorance or Soviet propaganda (one is re- 
minded of the joke, which ran through 
Washington last summer and has appeared 
in many forms, about the two Yugoslavs 
surveying the wreckage after the Skoplje 
earthquake: one tells the other, “The CIA 
did it. Pass the word.“), yet there is the 
possibility of their truth. Certainly they 
have been officially denied, but then so were 
the U-2 flights and the Guatemalan and 
Cuban sorties—at the time. 

About all the scholar can conclude is that 
the CIA is neither perfect nor valueless. The 
official information which has been disclosed 
presents entries for both sides of the ledger, 
and it is sure that these facts barely scratch 
the surface. There is no way for us to tally 
up a final score for the CIA's efficiency. 

All the while, there is a very distinct threat 
that the CIA, in performing its functions as 
best it can, may lead the United States into 
new and unwanted foreign policy situations. 
The CIA may at times make its own foreign 
policy; though this has been hotly denied by 
every CIA Director, the 1963 disclosure that 
the agency had been secretly aiding South 
Vietnamese Special Forces in their raids of 
Buddhist pagodas—raids that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment officially condemned—seemingly 
presents such a case.“ Even if it carries out 
only official State Department and National 
Security Council policy, though, the CIA's 
tactics may lead the nation into trouble. 
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The U-2 flights provide an example of how 
the United States may be forced to make 
hurried and contradictory statements be- 
cause of the CIA’s efforts; the bumbling 
hypocrisy which American presented to the 
world in the spring of 1960 left us in inter- 
national disgrace. Perhaps the best example 
of how the U.S. may be forced to undo itself 
is provided by the New York Times’ recent 
account of the 1962 plot to doctor Cuban 
sugar: 

“On Aug. 22, 1962, the S.S. Streatham Hill, 
a British freighter under Soviet lease, crept 
into the harbor of San Juan, Puerto Rico, for 
repairs. Bound for a Soviet port with 80,000 
bags of Cuban sugar, she had damaged her 
propeller on a reef. 

“The ship was put in drydock, and 14,135 
sacks were off-loaded to facilitate repairs. 
Because of the United States embargo on 
Cuban imports, the sugar was put under 
bond in a customs warehouse. Sometime 
during the lay-up, agents of the Central In- 

Agency entered the customs shed 
and contaminated the off-loaded sugar with 
a harmless but unpalatable substance. 

“Later, a White House official, running 
through some intelligence reports, came upon 
a paper indicating the sabotage. He investi- 
gated, had his suspicions confirmed and in- 
formed President Kennedy, much to the an- 
noyance of the CIA command, 

“The President was not merely annoyed; 
he was furious, because the operation had 
taken place on American territory, because 
it would, if discovered, provide the Soviet 
Union with a propaganda field day, and be- 
cause it could set a terrible precedent for 
chemical sabotage in the undeclared “back- 
alley” struggle that rages constantly between 
the West and the Communist countries. 

“Mr. Kennedy directed that the doctored 
sugar not leave Puerto Rico. This was more 
easily ordered than done, and it finally re- 
quired the combined efforts of the CIA 
the Justice Department, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the State Department, 
customs agents and harbor authorities to 
dis-intrigue the intrigue. 

“The Soviet Union never got its 14,135 sacks 
of sugar; whether it was compensated for 
them has not been disclosed. 

“It would be unfair to conclude that this 
was a typical CIA operation. On the other 
hand, it cannot be dismissed as merely the 
unwise invention of some agent who let his 
anti-Communist fervor get out of control. 

“There is good reason to believe that a 
high-level political decision had been taken 
to sabotage, where feasible, the Cuban econ- 
omy. The sugar project, harum-scarum as 
it was, developed from a general policy de- 

tion in the Plans Division of the 
CIA, and the general policy, if not the 
specific plot, presumably had the approval 
of the interagency, sub-Cabinet group re- 
sponsible for reviewing all operations that 
have political consequences.“ ” 

Here, then, is an example of the CIA's 
carrying out an approved plan which could 
easily have disgraced this nation and opened 
up a whole new field of war. It would not 
have been a blunder or a mishap, as in the 
Powers flight, that brought the United States 
to this unhappy position, but the efficient 
tactical maneuvering of the CIA. This is 
not divergent foreign policy, but poor imple- 
mentation, implementation that required 
the combined forces of many dissimilar gov- 
ernment agencies for its correction. Still 
this incident presents as great a danger as 
the CIA’s setting its own foreign policy 
would, 

v 

The general argument is now clear: left 
to itself, the CIA is the most dangerous 
agency in the United States Government, 
It may determine foreign policy, either 
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knowingly or (if we accept disclaimers such 
as Congressman Bray’s statement on the 
floor of the House last month: “The CIA 
does what the President tells it to do. It is 
not autonomous; it does not chart its own 
course.“) accidentally, through its capacity 
to develop and pursue an operation free from 
everyday guidance or restriction from the 
more political parts of the government." It 
is, in one sense, its own ruler, for the only 
information the National Security Council or 
other high-level administrators have regard- 
ing the CIA's efficiency comes from the CIA 
itself. Its resources, both in number of em- 
ployees and funds available, give it a strong 
advantage over competing departments, such 
as State, in displaying and selling its wares 
in the governmental market-place. Finally, 
its necessary secrecy—and secrecy often be- 
yond what is necessary—shield it from many 
of the traditional American forms of gov- 
ernmental control, 

Extraordinary measures are needed to 
check this powerful agency, but in the past 
these measures have not been forthcoming. 
Despite the fact that the CIA has been 
surveyed by no less than six ad hoc bodies, 
five different parts of the Executive Branch, 
and four Congressional subcommittees, little 
that is meaningful has been accomplished. 
The ad hoc investigations have been too 
sporadic, the Executive groups too limited, 
the Congressional subcommittees too eager 
to be discreet. 

None of the first three ad hoc investiga- 
tions was very thorough. The first of them, 
a task force of the First Hoover Commission 
headed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, reported in 
1949 on national security organization in 
general and gave only passing mention to 
the still-new CIA. It did, however, find the 
agency “sound in principle, but . . not now 
properly organized,” and recommended that 
“vigorous efforts be made to improve the in- 
ternal structure of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the quality of its product.” = 
Another special survey, conducted by a three- 
man panel headed by Allen Dulles (then a 
lawyer in private practice), reported to the 
President and the National Security Council 
in 1951; its findings were never opened to the 
public. It may be presumed that the alleged 
CIA failure to predict the Communist Chi- 
nese invasion of Korea was a central point of 
consideration for the group; their report is 
said to have found “much cause for dissatis- 
faction.”™ That their recommendations 
were probably accepted in large degree is evi- 
denced by the fact that, shortly after the re- 
port was circulated, Dulles was made Deputy 
Director of the CIA. A third survey—this 
time of general CIA organization and per- 
formance—was made in 1954 by a four-man 
group, chaired by Lieutenant General James 
H. Doolittle; it came at a time when Senator 
Joseph McCarthy was threatening to inves- 
tigate the “Communists” in the intelligence 
community and probably was meant to head 
off what would have been a disastrous fishing 
expedition (the hearings were never held). 
Like the Dulles panel, Doolittle’s group made 
only a private report, but it simultaneously 
issued, through the White House, a very 
brief public statement praising the CIA for 
“a creditable job” (though it also felt that 
there were “important areas in which the 
CIA organization, administration, and op- 
erations can and should be improved.”) .™ 
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Far more detailed than any of these in- 
vestigations, indeed the most thorough gov- 
ernmental study of the intelligence commu- 
nity yet produced, was the work of the five- 
man task force of the Second Hoover Com- 
mission, led by General Mark W. Clark. 
Originally only instructed to study and 
make recommendations about the CIA, it 
enlarged its subject to a comprehensive 
review of all foreign intelligence activities. 
It submitted two reports: one for the public; 
the other—including recommendations cov- 
ering many overseas operations—for the 
President only (even the full Commission 
was not allowed to pass upon it) Among 
its findings: that Allen Dulles, Director of 
Central Intelligence by this time, had “in 
his enthusiasm ... taken upon himself too 
many. . duties and responsibilities on the 
operational side of the CIA’s activities;“ 
that “certain administrative flaws have de- 
veloped in the CIA, which must be cor- 
rected to give proper emphasis and direc- 
tion to its basic responsibilities;” that “the 
American people can and should give their 
full confidence and support to the intel- 
ligence program,” though this presents “a 
corollary demand for clarification of mis- 
understandings which have arisen in the 
public mind, largely as a result of the mis- 
application of secrecy.” To correct these 
conditions, the task force recommended “a 
small, permanent, bipartisan commission, 
composed of members of both Houses of 
the Congress and other public-spirited citi- 
zens commanding the utmost national re- 
spect and confidence .;” modeled after 
the Hoover Commission itself, this new body 
would make periodic reports on the “or- 
ganization, functions, policies, and results” 
of the intelligence community to the Presi- 
dent and Congress; it would “be empowered 
by law to demand and receive any infor- 
mation it needed for its own use.”™ The 
full Commission did not fully accept this 
recommendation, feeling, no doubt from 
its own experience, that “while mixed Con- 
gressional and citizens committees for 
temporary service are useful and helpful to 
undertake specific problems and to investi- 
gate and make recommendations, such com- 
mittees, if permanent, present difficulties.” 
It did, however, accept the need for a CIA 
“watchdog” by suggesting that “the Presl- 
dent appoint a committee of experienced 
private citizens, who shall have the respon- 
sibility to examine and report to him perl- 
odically on the work of Governmeni foreign 
intelligence activities,” as well as that “the 
Congress consider creating a joint congres- 
sional committee on foreign intelligence, 
similar to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy.” The Commission believed “the 
two committees, one Presidential and the 
other Congressional, could collaborate on 
matters of special importance to the na- 
tional security.” * 

Following the Bay of Pigs flasco, President 
Kennedy asked a former Army Chief of Staff, 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, to make a special 
study of the Cuban failure and of America’s 
capabilities for paramilitary operations. As- 
sisting Taylor were ROBERT KENNEDY, Dulles, 
and Chief of Naval Operations Arleigh 
Burke.“ Their report was never published, 
but it was no doubt directed to the Presi- 
dent’s feeling that the CIA was one of the 
“soft spots” in his administration; following 
their study, Kennedy tightened up Executive 
review procedures over the CIA and trans- 
ferred primary responsibility for any future 
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paramilitary operations from the CIA to the 
Pentagon.” It may also be assumed that the 
shake-up in the CIA administration in the 
late months of 1961 resulted in large part 
from the Bay of Pigs failure and the Taylor 
recommendations, A further study of the 
CIA was made in 1964 by a special Presi- 
dential task force composed of Federick E. 
Nolting, former Ambassador to South Viet 
Nam, Major General John M. Reynolds, a 
vice-director of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
John A, Bross, a deputy to the CIA Director. 
It may also have been a response to an al- 
leged intelligence abuse—the Buddhist pa- 
goda incident—and could well have been the 
most enlightened study of the six, since all 
three members of the investigating panel 
were directly involved in the compilation 
and use of foreign intelligence, but its find- 
ings have never been released by President 
Johnson.” 

The major faults of the six ad hoc groups 
are clear; they have been too sporadic, occur- 
Ting only once every three years or so, and 
lacking continuous information; and they 
have been far too secretive to settle the 
strong fears of many Americans. Their 
recommendations have been all too often 
ignored, and thus have had only small im- 
pact upon the CIA. Furthermore, they are 
almost totally useless as a check on the 
everyday activities of the intelligence com- 
munity. The offices of the Executive Branch 
which oversee the CIA offer far more hope of 
effective control than these periodic studies, 
They are regularized and better funded. Yet 
these have not been fully effective either. 

Though the CIA was established to in- 
form the National Security Council, the 
Council is not a prime check upon it. Many 
CIA activities are considered so mundane 
(even though they may have disastrous con- 
sequences) that the NSC may never learn 
about them. Basic oversight comes rather 
through the Special Group, also known as 
the 54-12 Group (from the number of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's directive establishing the 
Panel) % General guidelines set down by the 
NSC theoretically control CIA operations, but 
it is the 54-12 Group that controls the rules’ 
everyday application. The Group’s current 
membership includes Admiral Raborn, U. 
Alexis Johnson (Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs), Cyrus R. Vance 
(Deputy Secretary of Defense), and William 
D. Moyers and Walter W. Rostow (Presiden- 
tial assistants with special responsibilities for 
national security). Meeting once a week, 
they concentrate almost exclusively on oper- 
ations, attempting to head off actions that 
might prove politically embarrassing to the 
United States.“ But it does not clear most 
of the routine intelligence-gathering activi- 
ties of the CIA, nor does it maintain con- 
tinuing supervision over those operations it 
does approve. It is confined to basic deci- 
sions, leaving everyday affairs to the agents 
“in the field". As the Cuban sugar sabotage 
plot almost proved, this is not close enough 
surveillance to insure against national dis- 
grace. Moreover, the Group is currently es- 
pecially handicapped by the fact that a 
majority of its members are still relatively 
inexperienced in national security intelli- 
gence affairs. 

Another controlling body, more aimed at 
improving general CIA efficiency than ap- 
proving specific operations, is the Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board. This group 
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succeeded the Board of Consultants on For- 
eign Intelligence Activities in 1961. Its 
predecessor, which had been set up by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1956 to implement the 
Hoover Commission’s first recommendation, 
had never gained the President's close atten- 
tion and had lapsed well before 1961; one ex- 
planation was that President Eisenhower was 
“too busy to be bothered by it.“ % The FIAB 
has been more successful, no doubt due to 
the fact that its present Chairman, Clark 
Clifford, is one of President Johnson's closest 
confidants. But the FIAB has a basic prob- 
lem (which was even worse for the Board of 
Consultants): meeting only once a month 
or so, it often finds itself exercising only ez 
post facto control. And, like the Special 
Group, it does nothing to inform the Con- 
gress and the people of its findings with re- 
gard to the CIA's general competence. 

A third check is the Bureau of the Budget, 
which considers the CIA’s budget in some 
detail before it is hidden in the Defense 
Department appropriation request that is 
finally sent to the Congress. Allen Dulles 
has stressed that the CIA always stands 
ready to account for every dollar it spends,“ 
But this control is merely budgetary, which 
is to say that it makes no substantive judg- 
ments. The Bureau of the Budget, sworn 
not to interpose policy Judgments in its 
decisions, can merely weigh a proposed op- 
eration against the total amount of funds 
available for this and other projects; it can- 
not make crucial political Judgments. 

The State Department and United States 
Ambassadors also exercise some control. The 
New York Times reports that the Ambassa- 
dors are now kept well-informed of CIA ac- 
tivities in their area, quoting Thomas Mann, 
Under Secretary of State: “I am sure that 
the policy is made here [at State] and that 
nothing is done without our consent;” it 
notes that Secretary Rusk feels “quite cer- 
tain the CIA is doing nothing affecting na- 
tional policy that he does not know about.“ 
But Rusk goes on to contradict Mann in 
adding that he is sure he is “the only one 
in the State Department informed about 
some of the things being done.“ Such 
control is obviously not nearly as thorough 
as is needed; it is still quite conceivable that 
a CIA agent in some foreign land and the 
U.S. Ambassador to that nation are working 
in directly opposite directions. 

A new hope in the area of executive over- 
sight is the recently-formed Senior Inter- 
departmental Group. Charged with re- 
sponsibility to the full extent permitted by 
law for the overall direction, coordination, 
and supervision of interdepartmental activi- 
ties of the United States Government over- 
seas (less exempted military activities), 
SIG includes Under Secretary of State George 
Ball (who will serve as “executive chair- 
man”), Cyrus Vance, Admiral Raborn, USIA 
chief Leonard Marks, JCS Chairman Earle 
Wheeler, AID administrator David Bell, and 
Bill Moyers—an unusually powerful and 
qualified contingent, While it is clear that 
this panel will have far more to do than 
control the CIA, it is just as obvious that 
SIG will enhance the State Department's 
ability to perform that task, As one high- 
ranking Foreign Service officer observed, “If 
State really gets hold of this thing, it could 
be the biggest shift in years.”® Given the 
traditional State Department inertia, though 
(see page 20), only time will disclose the 
true significance of the Senior Interdepart- 
mental Group. 

If executive oversight has not been com- 
plete enough, congressional oversight has 
been far, far worse. As one political com- 
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mentator puts it, “The CIA has always had 
near sacred-cow-status on Capitol Hill.“ 47 
The most shocking aspect of the situation is 
that it is the Congress’ own fault; the wall 
between it and the CIA is self-imposed. By 
defining the CIA's duties in the National 
Security Act in the broadest possible terms, 
it left the actual limitation of the new 
agency not in its own hands, but in those 
of the NSC. The CIA Act of 1949 went even 
further, as we have seen; all the standard 
procedures inherent in Congress’ traditional 
“power of the purse” were voluntarily 
waived. The conclusion that a majority of 
the Congress then felt many aspects of in- 
telligence to be “too hot to handle” is ob- 
vious, but worse than this is the fact that 
this extraordinary sense of discretion (ac- 
corded to no other governmental area) still 
persists. 

Congressional control is vested in four sub- 
committees on the Central Intelligence 
Agency—one each from the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations. These groups meet infre- 
quently and do not accomplish much at 
those meetings they do hold. In 1963 the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee on the 
CIA met five times, with the other subcom- 
mittees holding about the same number of 
sessions; this, sparse as it is, is a sharp rise 
over the years just before the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco, of which Congressman Walter Norblad 
of Oregon once noted, “We met annually— 
one time a year, for a period of two hours in 
which we accomplished nothing.”® The 
basic fault is not a lack of meetings, though, 
but a reluctance to act; were the latter not 
the case, the former would not be either. 
Senator SALTONSTALL of Massachusetts, who 
serves on two of the subcommittees (he is 
the senior minority member of both Senate 
bodies), provides the best example of this 
problem. He has repeatedly asserted that 
the CIA is willing to produce information 
for his groups: “Whenever a suggestion was 
made as to whether there was anything more 
we should be told, or any information we 
might need, we always received it.... We 
could do more than we have done if we felt 
it were necessary to do so.”™ ‘Yet, he has 
just as consistently voiced strong feeling that 
the subcommittee should not do too much: 
“The difficulty in connection with asking 
questions and obtaining information is that 
we might obtain information which I per- 
sonally would rather not have . . it is not 
a question of reluctance on the part of the 
CIA to speak to us. Instead it is a question 
of our reluctan ce. 

The sessions these subcommittees hold are 
all closed, but there is sufficient evidence 
that the groups function less for investiga- 
tion than for shielding the CIA from its 
critics. After the U-2 disclosures, WILLIS 
ROBERTSON of Virginia, one of the most influ- 
ential members of the Senate, complained, 
“I had been hearing testimony presented 
before the Committee on Appropriations by 
the Central Intelligence Agency for 13 years. 
Never during that time were we told what 
the money was to be used for. It was a 
deep, dark secret. I asked a number of 
members of our Defense [Appropriations] 
Subcommittee if they knew that the Central 
Intelligence Agency owned and operated 
planes, and they said they did not it 
embarrassed me to know that the CIA 
had planes. . n Senator Henry C. 
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Dworshak’s account of his experiences with 
congressional control of the CIA is more 
sarcastic: 

“A year ago I was assigned to membership 
on the Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions. For a long time I had had certain mis- 
givings and uncertainty with respect to the 
operations of the CIA. I was very eager to 
find out something about the CIA, because 
it is a very vital and important agency in 
the executive department of the Government. 

“When the director of the CIA appeared 
before the Senate appropriations subcommit- 
tee, I was so naive as to think that, as a 
member of the committee, and as a member 
of the Senate, I might be entitled to some 
information. 

“I ventured to ask certain questions of 
the director. I was told very emphatically, 
This information is classified.’ Information 
as to the number of personnel is classified, 
whether there are 1,000, 10,000, or 20,000 
employees and officials working for CIA. Oh, 
Mr. President, that is highly classified infor- 
mation! 

“Then when I directed questions to the 
director about the amount of money required 
to operate the CIA. I was again told, quite 
forthrightly, ‘This is classified information.’ 
Hush hush! Members of the Appropriations 
Committee must be willing to assume that 
the CIA, as a part of our Defense Establish- 
ment, is operating efficiently. We are told 
that it should not be our concern to inquire 
whether we are obtaining full value for the 
several millions of dollars which are appro- 
priated annually for the CIA.” ™ 

Their excessive discretion, and the plain 
fact that they are often completely ignorant 
of important covert operations—before and 
after—keep the present subcommittees from 
functioning as effective curbs upon the CIA. 

It was the recognition of these faults that 
led MIKE MANSFIELD, now the majority leader 
but then a Senate freshman, to introduce 
legislation in the 83rd Congress to set up a 
Joint Committee on Central Intelligence. 
The bill did not get out of committee in that 
Congress, but in 1956, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration (prompted by 
both the reasoned recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the wild charges of 
Senator McCarthy) favorably reported the 
bill by an 8-1 vote to the full Senate. The 
ensuing discussion was the only time either 
House, as a whole, has considered the pos- 
sibility of stronger methods of congres- 
sional control over the intelligence commu- 
nity. 

The measure was not merely MANSFIELD’S 
idea; he had, by this time, been joined by 
84 cosponsors. The bill provided for a 
twelve-man joint committee, six from each 
House. Initial membership was limited to 
those Senators and Representatives already 
serving on one of the existing four subcom- 
mittees dealing with the Central Intelligence 
Agency, These members would select their 
own and staff and have full cogni- 
zance and supervision over matters relating 
to the CIA, with power to advise, inquire, 
and report. Staff and other committee ex- 
penses for its first year were set at $250,000 
by the Rules Committee.“ 

The general points made in floor debate 
on the bill will be considered in the next 
section of this essay, a discussion of the pro- 
posal’s merits and demerits; it will suffice 
here to say that MANSFIELD, then just break- 
ing into “The Club”, soon found himself up 

almost all the notables in what Sen- 
ator CLARK has since referred to as “the Sen- 
ate Establishment”.* Just before the final 
vote, MANSFIELD commented, “I am beginning 
to feel a little like David facing Goliath, al- 
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though I fear the results will not be the 
same"; in retrospect, he summed up the po- 
litical situation by saying, “What you had 
was a brash freshman going up against the 
high brass. I got a good education.” = Among 
“the high brass”, all both politically influen- 
tial and deeply committed to the existing 
system of control, were Senator Barkley (a 
former Vice-President and NSC member), 
HAYDEN, RUSSELL, SYMINGTON, and SALTON- 
STALL. To these men the two most crucial ob- 
jections to the resolution were its “fully in- 
formed” clause and its provision for a com- 
mittee staff.* Allen Dulles had been espe- 
cially vehement about the latter point, feel- 
ing he would be making “unauthorized dis- 
closures” by discussing CIA matters before 
such a staff; selected legislators were all right, 
for they carry the mandate of the electorate, 
but, to Dulles, professional staff members 
were quite another matter.“ The final vote 
on the bill, 27-59, reflects the pressure 
of the Establishment; every member of 
the two Senate CIA Subcommittees (with 
the exception of Senator Chavez of New Mex- 
ico, who was absent), the only Senators 
eligible to serve on the proposed joint com- 
mittee, voted against it.“ Even ten co- 
sponsors of the resolution switched.” Per- 
haps it is worth noting that Senator John F. 
Kennedy voted for the bill; Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson voted against it.“ 

Since 1956, every Congress has seen at 
least a score of similar resolutions, but none 
have emerged from committee. The House 
Rules Committee held two days of hearings 
on CIA oversight on March 1 and 2, 1960, 
but later voted to shelve all seventeen resolu- 
tions on the subject. Periodic reports of 
CIA abuses have aroused cries for renewed 
consideration of such measures, but no com- 
mittee has as yet responded. In the present 
Congress, there are over two dozen resolu- 
tions on the subject, but none should be 
accorded more than a very slight chance of 
ever passing either House. 


V 


Its one complete airing in the Sonate, plus 
a large number of articles in the press, have 
provided a considerable background of debate 
for the proposal to establish some kind of 
strong Joint Committee on Intelligence. The 
major points in this heated discussion may 
be briefly summarized. 

The major argument of those who see a 
need for such a committee is based upon 
Lord Acton's statement that “power cor- 
rupts, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” While a certain need for secrecy is 
recognized, it is held that excessive secrecy 
invites abuse. There is no way at present for 
the Congress meaningfully to determine 
whether the CIA is doing a creditable job. 
“It is difficult to legislate intelligently if 
there is a dearth of the information upon 
which Congress must rely... .”* Free from 
the reins of Congress, the CIA is able to 
mount operations, such as the Bay of Pigs 
effort, which would face very difficult chances 
of ever being approved by the Congress. As 
Congressman Rocers of Florida has put it, 
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. . we have trusted a Government agency to 
make all but war without the consent of 
Congress.” There are those who would 
argue that even limited wars are not impos- 
sible for the CIA under present arrange- 
ments. 

A second important argument in favor of 
a strong “watchdog” committee is that the 
half-dozen investigations of the CIA, which 
functioned largely in a manner similar to 
that of a weak Congressional Special Com- 
mittee, have not provided adequate investiga- 
tion, even in combination with the other 
existing control bodies. Each of the six 
surveys has found inadequacies in the CIA, 
but their recommendations for correction 
have usually been kept secret; the inade- 
quacies were usually still there when the 
next investigation took place. Perhaps, it is 
argued, this is because the Congress didn’t 
have a chance to exert some prodding po- 
litical pressure. “It is not enough that CIA 
be responsible alone to the White House or 
the National Security Council,” the Senate 
Rules Committee concluded. “Such respon- 
sibility should be shared with Congress in 
a more complete manned.” * 

Another argument, first put forth by Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD in the Senate floor debate, 
is that the development of the CIA under 
essentially only Executive control, if that 
represented an “arrogation of power on the 
part of the Executive and a diminution to 
that extent of the equality between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative.” Both Mans- 
FIELD, and Senator Morse of Oregon ex- 
pressed strong fears that, through its con- 
trol of secret information vital to foreign 
policymaking, the CIA abetted the Execu- 
tive’s increasing domination over this field, 
to the exclusion of Congress. 

To illustrate their feeling that a “watch- 
dog” committee would be a proper and effi- 
cient control over the CIA, many propose the 
analogy to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Regular Congressional supervision 
in the field of atomic energy has existed 
through this committee since 1946." It acts 
upon matters just as sensitive as foreign 
intelligence and has had no major difficul- 
ties in froning out jurisdictional lines with 
the other standing committees. Above all, 
it has functioned well: 

“The work of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy has been of benefit to the 
country at large. It has maintained con- 
gressional liaison with, and congressional 
control of, much of the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It has provided a 
forum where information can be solicited 
and exchanged to the mutual satisfaction 
of all parties. It has given to Congress, for 
its guidance and assistance, a trained staff 
especially concerned with atomic energy 
matters. It has, at the same time, provided 
the Atomic Energy Commission with a legis- 
lative group familiar with its problems and 
alert to its particular needs and objectives. 

“The members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee have the full confidence of the other 
Members of Congress. Their legislative ac- 
tions are based on the knowledge that trusted 
Members of both Houses are fully cognizant 
of developments in atomic energy. They do 
not have to depend upon the unilateral 
judgment of the executive branch as to what 
Members of Congress ought or ought not to 
know.” # 

The Senate Rules Committee not only 
praised JCAE, but concluded, “What is true 
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of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
can be true of a new joint committee orga- 
nized to oversee the Central Intelligence 
Agency.“ 

A fifth argument is that a strong watch- 
dog” committee would provide new public 
and Congressional confidence in the now 
much-maligned agency. It could prove use- 
ful in denying the various unfounded inter- 
national rumors of nefarious CIA activities, 
denials that mean little from the present 
clearly-biased subcommittees; it could also 
assist in safeguarding the agency from such 
domestic demagogues as former Senator Mc- 
Carthy. In addition, it could help to safely 
publicize, without disclosure of vital infor- 
mation, the strength of our intelligence 
agencies, publicity which Allen Dulles has 
conceded would be one of the most effective 
deterrents to a potential enemy’s appetite 
for attack.” 

Sixth, it is argued that a “watchdog” com- 
mittee might prove of definite value in expos- 
ing and counteracting possible prejudice that 
may slip in to the CIA's factual judgments, 
prejudice that Dulles has called the intelli- 
gence field's most serious occupational haz- 
ard.“ 0 

In sum, the proponents of a strong joint 
committee argue that, in an era of increas- 
ing reliance upon foreign intelligence, there 
is a wide area in which the Congress could 
help to improve the intelligence product and 
safeguard American democracy. Congres- 
sional avoidance of this area is considered 
to be nothing less than an evasion of con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Opponents of a strong joint committee 
are, by and large, more vehement than those 
in favor of such a committee, for while the 
latter generally see the proposal as neces- 
sary to halt an indirect threat to American 
democracy, many of the former see the idea 
as an immediate surrender of American se- 
curity. To these men, the extent of present 
CIA secrecy is vital, lest important national 
secrets be disclosed to America’s enemies, 
They quote from George Washington: “The 
necessity of procuring good Intelligence is ap- 
parent and need not be further urged. All 
that remains for me to add, is, that... the 
whole matter [be kept]as secret as possible. 
For upon Secrecy, Success depends in most 
Enterprises of this kind, and for want of it, 
they are generally defeated, however well 
planned and promising a favorable issue;” 
and from James Forrestal: “There is, of 
course, the Central Intelligence Agency, on 
which, I am sure you will agree, if one is to 
secure improvements, one must undertake to 
secure them without fanfare.” » There are 
clearly solid reasons for their position. 
Sources of certain types of data would im- 
mediately dry up” if disclosed. Under- 
ground actions must by definition be kept 
secret if they are to succeed. Referring again 
to Allen Dulles: “Any investigation, whether 
by a congressional committee or any other 
body, which results in a disclosure of our 
secret activities and operations or uncovers 
our personnel would help a potential enemy 
just as if the enemy were able to infiltrate 
their agents right into our shop.“ This is 
a problem not merely for the United States, 
but also for our allies, many of whom con- 
tribute to and make use of our intelligence 
services. 

Most of those who hold the present secrecy 
arrangements vital also feel that the exist- 
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ing control apparatus is adequate. They 
point out that the public is represented by a 
small group of its most experienced Con- 
gressmen and that the entire intelligence 
system functions, in theory at least, under 
responsible Presidential leadership. The 
willingness of the CIA to cooperate with the 
present subcommittees is cited; “no informa- 
tion has been denied and all desired in- 
formation has been candidly supplied.” 9% 
The large number of ad hoc investigations is 
held to be equivalent to what any joint com- 
mittee could safely do without impinging on 
the efficiency of the CIA. As Senator HAYDEN 
said in his lone dissent to the Senate Rules 
Committee report, “The greatest service we 
can do... is to facilitate the important 
work of the Agency and to let it get its job 
done without being watchdogged to death.” 

Third, it is argued that the functions of 
the CIA are essentially executive in charac- 
ter, since the agency serves the President, 
the National Security Council, and other de- 
partments in a staff capacity. Senator JACK- 
son has said that, given this relationship, he 
cannot understand the contention that there 
is no constitutional control.“ If we are to 
have a joint committee for the CIA, must we 
have a similar joint committee for the De- 
partments of Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and other executive agencies? Should 
the FBI be overseen by a new joint commit- 
tee? Furthermore, a Joint Committee on 
Intelligence might raise a constitutional 
issue on the separation of powers between 
the executive and legislative branches, Sen- 
ator HAYDEN felt that, since the CIA officially 
undertakes activities only in accordance with 
National Security Council directives, any 
Congressional action which seeks to interfere 
with or pry into this relationship “would 
tend to impinge upon the constitutional au- 
thority and responsibility of the President in 
the conduct of foreign affairs.” % 

Those who oppose a “watchdog” committee 
do not accept the analogy to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. During the Sen- 
ate debate, Senator SaLTONSTALL y 
emphasized the motion that the JCAE deals 
with a much larger operation, having pos- 
sible effect on the domestic economy. The 
JCAE overlooks a field in which the Govern- 
ment is basically involved in manufacturing; 
it is closely involved in detailed legislative 
considerations, Intelligence, however, is 
vastly different. from the field of atomic 
energy; a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
would have little or no legislation to con- 
sider.” Also, there is disagreement over 
whether the JCAE is doing an appropriate 
job. There is strong feeling, both in the 
Congress and among scholars, that it has, in 
some respects, taken over many tasks which 
should be performed by the AEC. “The 
JCAE,” it is said, is. . . not merely a legis- 
lative mechanism, but also a coparticipant 
in executive decision-making.“ Such ex- 
tension of power might not only raise serious 
constitutional questions, but prove disas- 
trous to the intelligence apparatus. 

A fifth argument is that the proposed com- 
mittee might someday give an overly power- 
ful forum to an irresponsible demagogue or 
even a mere ideologue, of which there are 
many in the Congress, Such a person could 
not only endanger the intelligence system 


o Individual views of Senator HAYDEN, Sen- 
ate Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Report No. 1570, p. 24. 

Report No. 1570, p. 25. 

95 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 1, p. 
1066. 

Report No. 1570, p. 27. 

r CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 5, p. 
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% Harold P. Green and Alan Rosenthal, 
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roadblock to vital operations. Intelligence 
with actual or threatened disclosures, but 
might also prove a potent behind-the-scenes 
is held to be far too important to be hin- 
dered by politicians searching for political 
capital, 

Finally, it is said, somewhat threateningly, 
that the present committee chairmen would 
oppose such a.committee on the grounds 
that it might impede them in their own 
jurisdictions. The loss of control over mili- 
tary intelligence would hardly sit well with 
RICHARD RUSSELL. 

Summing up for the opposition, then, one 
might cite Senator HaypEN’s comment, “How 
it would be possible to keep the American 
people fully informed and at the same time 
keep our Communist enemies in the dark, 
it is difficult to imagine. There must be 
secrets. There are men all over the world 
who are engaged in the service of the CIA. 
Are we to tell the dictators in Moscow how 
much money we are spending in employing 
these men and where they are empolyed?“ & 
Certainly not; indeed, says Senator RUSSELL, 
rather than disclose vital secrets of the CIA, 
“It would be better to abolish it out. of 
hand.“ 1% 

vir 


Once again the Central Intelligence Agency 
is prominently in the news. The recent 
disclosure that Michigan State University 
served as the “cover” for CIA agents in South 
Viet Nam during a multimillion dollar tech- 
nical assistance program the university con- 
ducted for Ngo Dinh Diem's regime has 
spread fear among many Americans that 
the CIA is far more pervasive than had been 
previously suspected. All of those universi- 
ties now receiving some CIA aid are cur- 
rently suspect. At almost the same time, it 
has become known that an Estonian refugee, 
Juri Raus, who is being sued for slander in 
a Federal District Court in Baltimore, is 
basing his defense on the fact that the al- 
leged slander was committed in the course 
of his duties as a CIA agent. Raus is claim- 
ing immunity from the suit on the ground 
that he had acted as an official agent of the 
Federal Government. Here again, the CIA 
appears in an unusually dim light. 

Partially as a response to these incidents, 
the New York Times has published a 25,000- 
word study of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, compiled by a staff of writers and 
researchers, and based not only upon much 
of the data cited here, but as reports from 
foreign correspondents and interviews with 
high government officials as well2" It con- 
cludes that “while the institutional forms 
of political control appear effective and suffi- 
cient, it is really the will of the political of- 
ficials who must exert control that is im- 
portant and that has most often been lack- 
ing. . the control question, while real and 
of the utmost importance, is one of ‘not 
measures but men’, The forms of control 
mean nothing if there is no will to contrcl, 
and if there is a will to control, then the 
form of it is more or less irrelevant.“ e This 
conclusion seems reasonable: certainly the 
Congressional subcommittees could be 
stronger bodies if their members chose to 
make them so, and both the 54-12 Group 
and the Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board 
could do more by meeting more often and 
demanding greater information from the 
CIA. But it is easy to misinterpret this 


% CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 102, pt. 5, p. 
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fact. The Times’ survey finds little to criti- 
cize in the Executive Branch control boies, 
proposes that the Director of Central In- 
telligence be the key figure in any system 
of control, and suggests that control can be 
attained only peripheraily through congres- 
sional supervision—in short, the basic con- 
trol structure should be within the Execu- 
tive Branch. These recommendations echo 
Allen Dulles’ comment that in the field of 
intelligence “you have to take certain things 
on faith. You have to look to the man who 
is directing the organization and the results 
he achieves. If you haven’t someone who can 
be trusted, or who doesn't get results, you'd 
better throw him out and get somebody 
else.“ v It is this reliance upon the execu- 
tive—to the almost complete exclusion of the 
legislative—that must be examined. 

A good deal of secrecy cannot be denied 
the CIA, for it is certainly true that some 
secrecy is indispensable to much of its work. 
None of the responsible proponents of a 
“watchdog” committee has suggested, for in- 
stance, that the agency divulge the names 
of all its employees. What is being sought 
is not a completely open intelligence appa- 
ratus, but merely one that will be prevented 
from entering the Alice-in-Wonderland 
world that excessive secrecy can cause. 
Complete oversight may be impossible, but 
strong liaison is not, and this liaison does 
not now exist. The shock in Congress fol- 
lowing the U-2 and Bay of Pigs disclosures 
indicates that many of the most important 
CIA operations are completely hidden from 
Capitol Hill. Yet the executive cannot be 
merely self-controlled; the Founding Fathers 
recognized this over 175 years ago and de- 
liberately set up a governmental system 
filled with checks and balances. 

To say that the CIA’s activities are essen- 
tially executive in character is to say little; 
the Departments of State, Commerce, In- 
terior, etc—all clearly executive—are closely 
checked by Congressional committees. Even 
the FBI, a favorite example of “watchdog” 
opponents, is supervised; as a part of the 
Justice Department, it is monitored by the 
two Committees on the Judiciary. All that 
those who stress the CIA's executive nature 
are really saying is that, since it is execu- 
tive, the CIA should be singled out for sepa- 
rate treatment by a joint committee. Look 
at the JCAE, it is said; it has abrogated 
executive power. But arguing against a 
“watchdog” committee in this way misses 
the point of the analogy. The JCAE was 
set up by the Congress because of a wide- 
spread feeling that the particular problems 
of the field of atomic energy could best be 
handled in this manner. Most proponents of 
strong Congressional supervision of the CIA 
feel that intelligence too could best be han- 
dled jointly, but would be almost as happy 
to have separate “watchdog” committees in 
each House. Unity is proposed only to save 
the CIA from redundant testimony and to 
help prevent harmful security disclosures. 
When the analogy to the JCAE is made, it 
is done so merely to prove that a “watchdog” 
apparatus can keep a secret, and resist being 
overrun by cheap politicians in search of 
demogogic fodder, while effectively curbing 
hidden power. 

The joint committee format has its weak- 
nesses. No matter how it is constituted, it 
will not be able to conduct wide-ranging 
public investigation of the CIA; some dis- 
cretion will always be necessary. Further- 
more, if the Mansfield method of starting 
such a committee with present CIA subcom- 
mittee members is used, the new committee 
will suffer from the same biases as the old 
ones. These are relatively unimportant, 


w U.S. News and World Report, March 19, 
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though, when balanced against the prospect 
of Congress effectively fulfilling its consti- 
tutional responsibilities. Let us put an end 
to arguments that the joint committee pro- 
posal is unsafe. It is certainly no more un- 
safe than the present subcommittees and, 
more generally, it must always be remem- 
bered that democratic government will al- 
ways involve personnel risks. On the other 
hand, a joint committee has the added ad- 
vantage of easily lending itself to the addi- 
tion of Congressmen and Senators from the 
Foreign Affairs (Relations) and Government 
Operations Committees, many of whom 
would bring useful insights to Congressional 
surveillance of the intelligence community. 
Far more than the present segmented system 
of four subcommittees, a Joint Committee 
on Central Intelligence presents the possi- 
bility of intelligent oversight with the fewest 
possible security leaks. 1 

A “watchdog” committee would not be a 
panacea though, and this writer believes 
further action is needed. The Senior Inter- 
departmental Group offers new hope of 
greater executive surveillance of the field of 
intelligence, but its wide range of duties will 
probably prevent it from realizing this hope. 
A stronger possibility for better oversight 
would be presented by reconstituting the 
54-12 Group in such a way as to include 
Congressional representation; this panel 
might then serve as an additional “watch- 
dog”. Even more crucial is the need for an 
informal national discussion of what we 
should expect from our intelligence appara- 
tus. “Those who believe that the United 
States Government on occasion resorts to 
force when it shouldn't,“ Richard Bissell, 
former CIA Deputy Director, once correctly 
noted, should. . . direct their views to the 
question of national policy. .. % Many of 
the abuses attributed to the CIA might never 
have occurred had the United States not let 
its intelligence apparatus develop so hap- 
hazardly. Intelligence is an ugly business, 
but today it must be accepted, and the 
sooner we do so—and decide how we are 
going to carry it out—the better. If the 
American people are against covert opera- 
tions, for instance, let them rise up and say 
so—and not let the Government assume 
their feelings on the matter. 

There is no easy solution to the problems 
of controlling central intelligence, but some 
delicate compromise must be sought. No 
issue is more basic than whether we can 
preserve rule by “consent of the governed” 
in today’s troubled world. No challenge is 
greater than the combination of adequate 
intelligence machinery with the principles of 
popular government. It is imperative that 
we meet the challenge, or American democ- 
racy will either be rapidly destroyed or slowly 
whittled away. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE TO SAVE THE US. 
CAPITOL 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include three editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, about 
a month ago I announced the formation 
of a National Committee To Save the 
U.S. Capitol. The purpose of the com- 
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mittee was to mobilize public opposition 
to the proposals of the Architect of the 
Capitol, Mr. George Stewart, to extend 
the historic west front of the Capitol. 
Mr. Stewart’s project would not only 
cost $34 million at a time when we 
are being asked to forego every possible 
unnecessary expenditure, but it would 
also destroy and cover up for all time the 
last remaining face of the historic orig- 
inal U.S. Capitol Building. 

Since that time the response to this 
appeal has been most encouraging. 
Some 10 Members of the Senate and 20 
Members of the House have accepted 
honorary cochairmenships on this com- 
mittee. Legislation has been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress to 
block the Architect’s move, at least until 
the whole matter can be more fully and 
publicly discussed and the best possible 
engineering and architectural advice can 
be submitted to the Congress. 

In addition, the response from the peo- 
ple back home, the grassroots senti- 
ment, has been tremendous. These are 
not just the architectural purists. These 
are the people who do not believe Con- 
gress ought to spend $34 million when 
we are faced with overwhelming military 
expenditures in Vietnam. 

These are the people who do not be- 
lieve Congress needs 119 “hideaway” 
offices in the U.S. Capitol only a couple 
of years after we spent $125 million to 
build a new House office building, in- 
cluding a modern electric subway to 
speed Members back and forth between 
the Capitol and their offices. 

These are the people back home who 
believe our most treasured national 
shrine should be preserved, not defaced 
and destroyed, especially on the basis of 
a plan that was put forward by a man 
who is not an architect, and a plan that 
was developed in secrecy without any 
public review or debate. 

I am confident the views of the people 
back home will be heard in this Congress 
and will block the unnecessary and most 
deplorable extension project. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include thoughtful editorial comments 
from three outstanding upstate New 
York newspapers, the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal of June 29, 1966, the Bingham- 
ton Evening Press of June 28, 1966, and 
the Freeman’s Journal of Cooperstown, 
N.Y., of June 29, 1966, one of the oldest 
and most distinguished weekly news- 
papers in the Nation: 

[From the Syracuse (N. J.) Herald-Journal, 
June 29, 1966] 
THE CAPITOL PROFANERS 

Representative SAMUEL S. STRATTON is issu- 
ing a call to join him in “fighting city hall”. 
He wants our support in the form of protest 
letters to our Washington representatives to 
halt a proposed $34 million extension of the 
U.S. Capitol. 

After thinking it over, we are angry enough 
to back up Srratron’s call with one of our 
own, 

Our Capitol at Washington, in the words 
of Allen Nevins, is the “best loved and most 
revered building” of our nation, and no one 
yet has publicly attempted to justify the idea 
of this extension on a basis of need or of 
money. 
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This grandiose proposal by a handful of 
men (J. George Stewart, the congressional 
architect, and the Commission on the Exten- 
sion of the Capitol) would destroy the west- 
ern front of the building with its handsome 
classic walls and cascading staircases. In 
their place would be another restaurant, two 
movie theaters and 109 new “hideaway” con- 
gressional offices, STRATTON reports. 

Whether the exterior walls are or are not 
safe is a matter for competent engineers. If 
they are unsafe, they can be rebuilt and re- 
placed without alteration of the original de- 
sign. The British restored their House of 
Commons after Nazi bombing, and they in- 
sisted that it be restored, not modernized or 
modified. 

Let's not let a few men in Washington tell 
us that our Capitol building (and it certainly 
belongs to all of us) must be defaced ... 
This is our shrine of democracy . . . We want 
it to remain as it is, 


[From the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press, 
June 28, 1966] 


THE Noisy WESTERN FRONT 


The humble but honest Virginia sand- 
stone of the West Front of the U.S. Capitol is 
crumbling after 166 years. A face of the 
nation, so to speak, needs repair. 

Something called the Commission for the 
Extension of the Capitol has decided on a 
major face-lifting—replacement of the sand- 
stone with marble and extensions of the West 
Front 88 feet to accommodate another Cap- 
itol restaurant, two theaters, some offices, 
some conference rooms and a tourist center. 

The estimated cost is $34,000,000, but in 
the light of experience with Congressional 
construction of recent years, the figure can- 
not be taken seriously. The hideous Ray- 
burn Building, for example, started out with 
a $20,000,000 estimate and ended up at some- 
where around five times that. 

The Commission for the Extension of the 
Capitol has five members, Capitol “architect” 
J. George Stewart, House Speaker JoHN 
McCormack, Senate Minority Leader EVER- 
ETT M. DIRKSEN, Vice-President HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, and House Minority Leader GER- 
ALD R, FORD. 

Mr. Stewart's title has quotes around it 
because he is not really an architect. The 
commission has the power to alter the Cap- 
itol without asking further Congressional 
approval and the decision on the West Front 
was made at a meeting which neither Mr. 
Forp nor Mr. HUMPHREY attended. 

Since then the cries of outrage have risen. 
Some of the most outspoken comment has 
come from Democratic Representative Sam- 
UEL S. STRATTON of Amsterdam. Mr. STRAT- 
TON attacks the project as too costly, and 
a needless defacement of the “last remaining 
section of the original building.” He also 
argues that most of the things that would 
be provided in the expanded building are not 
needed, 

Mr. STRATTON is in good company. The 
National Capital Fine Arts Commission and 
the American Institute of Architects take 
about the same view. Such varied editorial 
voices as those of the Milwaukee Journal, 
the New York Times and the Washington 
Post have thundered in protest. 

At the risk of being a copycat, we'd like 
to get on the bandwagon. 

There is something essentially wrong with 
a five-man commission having the complete 
say about what is to be done with a na- 
tional monument of a democracy. There 
also is something wrong about the office of 
Architect of the Capitol not being headed 
by an architect. There also is something 
wrong about Congressional buildings being 
the only public structures in the capital that 
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do not have to be submitted to the Fine 
Arts Commission for approval. 

Representative STRATTON is organizing a 
National Committee of One Million to Save 
the U.S. Capitol. That's all right, but we'd 
suggest that he might look into sponsoring a 
bill to recognize the Capitol architect's of- 
fice to make sure that Congressional min- 
ions no longer can build unsupervised, un- 
checked and unreviewed. 


From the Freeman's Journal, June 29, 1966] 
ARCHITECTURAL CAUTION 


Swirling controversy once again surrounds 
proposed changes in the architecture of the 
United States Capitol. Reconstruction of 
the East Front of the imposing structure 
was completed in 1961, despite a storm of 
architectural controversy. Now the Vice- 
President and the distinguished legislators 
who serve on the Commission for the Exten- 
sion of the Capitol have approved a proposal 
to enlarge, resurface, and redesign the West 
Front. 

That the West Front is in a state of struc- 
tural deterioration and even in danger of 
collapse is a fact. Something must be done 
and without delay. The question, however, 
is what? 

William Walton, chairman of the Federal 
Fine Arts Commission, leveled a heavy bar- 
rage of criticism at the proposal for extend- 
ing the West Front. He charged that the 
plan would be “a national tragedy” and that 
it would “vandalize” and vulgarize“ a great 
historic monument. 

Some senators and congressmen have added 
their criticism. Our own Rep. SAMUEL S. 
STRATTON announced formation of a National 
Committee of One Million to Save the United 
States Capitol. 

Few will contest the charm, grace, and in- 
spirational quality of the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Lincoln Memorial, or the Supreme 
Court, to cite but a few of the structures 
which help to make Washington one of the 
strikingly beautiful cities of the world. 

Some recent additions to Washington 
architecture, however, have been, in the 
judgment of many critics, ponderous, dull, 
monotonous, vulgar. A not-so-shining ex- 
ample is the new Sam Rayburn House Office 
Building, for which the present Capitol archi- 
tect bears responsibility. 

We assume that Congress will want to 
withhold its approval for changes in one of 
the world’s most prominent and historic 
buildings until it has given careful considera- 
tion to the views of distinguished members 
of the architectural profession. 


U.S. LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION 
UNFAIR TO PERTH AMBOY TEN- 
NIS TOURNAMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Lawn Tennis Association has monopolis- 
tically ruled that the people of Perth 
Amboy, N.J., will not be able to hold their 
annual tournament at the regular time 
this year. The association’s new 100- 
mile rule will not sanction a tournament 
within 100 miles of a USLTA at Forest 
Hills, Long Island. I intend to discuss 
this with the chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce because I do not 
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believe that any group in New York 
should have the power to prevent a tour- 
nament in New Jersey. 

I resent their new rule, Mr. Speaker, 
because I resent the association telling 
us in New Jersey that we cannot hold our 
small tournament because it will conflict 
with their Forest Hills championship. 
From my personal experience, I know 
that the attendance at our tournament 
is almost entirely local, and that it does 
not hurt the Forest Hills attendance at 
all. Some people from Perth Amboy do 
go to Forest Hills and I know, in fact, 
that our small tournament helps to in- 
crease interest in the larger champion- 
ship. 

Moreover, in making this arbitrary 100 
mile decree, the USLTA is acting like a 
monopoly and a trust. For, even though 
the antitrust laws do not apply to tennis, 
the association here is certainly violat- 
ing the spirit of the antitrust laws and 
is acting truly small and provincial. 

For nearly 30 years, Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Perth Amboy have been hold- 
ing a small local tennis tournament in 
the beginning of September. The tour- 
nament, though small and drawing at 
most 1,000 people for its 2 days of 
matches, has several important purposes. 
All the receipts from the tournament go 
to worthwhile charities in the area, the 
Deborah Fund, the Elks Crippled Kids 
Fund, and the Mount Carmel Nurses 
Fund. In addition, the tournament en- 
hances community spirit, while at the 
same time it builds up a local interest in 
tennis itself. 

For nearly 30 years, this small tour- 
nament for the people of Perth Amboy 
ran along smoothly and was allowed to 
proceed in its own small way. Occasion- 
ally, since the more famous Forest Hills 
tournament was drawing to a close at 
the same time that our tournament was 
being played, we were fortunate enough 
to get a big-name star. 

This year, however, there will be no 
big-name star at our tournament. There 
will, in fact, be no tournament at all. 

We, who are so angry over Russia’s 
canceling our annual track meet for her 
own selfish political reasons, should not 
allow a big organization like the USLTA 
to refuse to sanction Perth Amboy’s an- 
nual tournament for its own selfish pur- 
poses. At the height of the tennis season, 
during the Labor Day Week, the asso- 
ciation, at the expense of all nearby local 
tournaments, is attempting to secure for 
itself a monopoly of all the big-name 
players. The association fails to see, Mr. 
Speaker, that they will lose no revenue if 
they sanction Perth Amboy’s tourna- 
ment. They will only allow, if they do 
sanction it, a small tournament—held 
for charity—to continue for its 29th year. 
However, if it should not sanction the 
tournament, it will lose a great many 
friends, a good deal of respect, and a 
large amount of good will. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
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adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I would like to put the distinguished 
majority leader on notice that next week, 
or very soon thereafter, I am going to be 
inquiring about when this session of the 
Congress may be expected to adjourn, 
because I have things to do as a few other 
Members have. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman’s last 
campaign proves conclusively that he 
does not need to spend any time cam- 
paigning in his district. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS UNDER 
THE CALENDAR WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AID HAS FAILED 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, once again Congress is being 
asked by the Democrat administration to 
authorize the Federal Government to 
take billions of the hard-earned dollars 
of American taxpayers to finance many 
questionable projects under a hodge- 
podge program known as mutual assist- 
ance. Despite the lofty purposes of for- 
eign aid I am afraid the net result over 
the past 17 years has been to finance 
the mutual efforts of foreign countries in 
ganging up on the United States, abusing 
the American people, and in collaborating 
with our enemies. Foreign aid has failed 
in its objectives. It has not weakened 
or stopped communism. It has bought 
no friendship or loyalty for the United 
States in its efforts to prevent any coun- 
try from going Communist when the 
Communists wanted to take over. It has 
depleted our gold reserve to the point 
where this Nation could face actual 
bankruptcy. It has helped to strengthen 
the economies of Communist countries 
so that Red dictators have been able to 
tighten their control over enslaved popu- 
lations. It has made it possible for coun- 
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tries receiving our aid to carry on a 
profitable trade with North Vietnam at 
the very time Americans are being 
slaughtered by this Communist enemy. 

The continued drain on our gold sup- 
ply caused by the reckless use of foreign 
aid could well bankrupt the United States 
and force the devaluation of the dollar to 
make our money worthless. This is cer- 
tainly of paramount importance to the 
American people. At the rate gold is 
being withdrawn from this country, the 
dollar will soon be without support. We 
have already replaced our silver coins 
with copper. Our paper dollar may soon 
be worth little more than the cost of the 
paper it is printed on. 

Last year the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit was $1.3 billion. U.S. gold 
reserves at this time amount to $13.8 bil- 
lion and foreign countries hold dollars, 
which are claims against our gold, of at 
least twice that amount. By law approx- 
imately $9 billion is required to back up 
the paper money which is in circulation 
today. So it is plain to see how dan- 
gerous the situation is and yet the ad- 
ministration takes no steps to halt the 
pressure on our gold reserves by cutting 
back on the greatest source of the pres- 
sure, foreign aid. 

In short, what little good has ever 
been accomplished by foreign aid has 
been completely overcome by the harm it 
has done and is continuing to do to this 
country. 

I am opposed to the present bill, HR. 
15750, for the reasons I have just out- 
lined. My opposition is further in- 
creased by the provisions of this foreign 
aid bill by which Congress gives up more 
of its constitutional responsibility to the 
executive branch. We are asked to give 
the President extended authority to 
spend the peoples’ money on these over- 
seas programs without checking with 
Congress. It is a betrayal of our oath 
of office to relinquish a responsibility de- 
manded of us under the Constitution, 
to manage the spending of Federal 
funds. We have no authority to give 
the President the power to spend these 
funds without an annual accounting to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is enough money in 
the pipeline to finance existing foreign 
aid programs for at least a year. I do 
not think we should authorize any more 
money for foreign aid until we have been 
able to make a thorough restudy of 
where and how the money is being 
spent, with the view of eliminating those 
programs which are not accomplishing 
the purposes for which Congress au- 
thorized the money and to eliminate en- 
tirely all funds going to Communist 
countries or to programs of the United 
Nations which in turn channel them to 
Communist countries. 

The American people, with good rea- 
son, do not trust the Johnson adminis- 
tration to be truthful about the foreign 
aid program any more than it has been 
honest about the Vietnam war and the 
Great Society programs at home. It is 
therefore our responsibility to the peo- 
ple we represent to be honest with them 
in matters in which they have a vital 
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concern. We can best be honest by 

calling a halt to new foreign aid pro- 

grams until we have uncovered the whole 

truth about what has been accomplished 

o VO; pnis fng: I will vote against this 
ill. 


DR. PAUL A. MILLER 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s nomination of Dr. Paul A. 
Miller, president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, as Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare drew mixed emo- 
tions from my fellow West Virginians. 

Most West Virginians, I feel, are proud 
that the President has seen fit to name 
a man who was educated in West Vir- 
ginia and who has been devoted to the 
future of the State of West Virginia, to 
one of the most vital and important 
Federal positions in the Nation. At the 
same time, there was a feeling of disap- 
pointment that Dr. Miller is leaving his 
job at West Virginia University. 

The Weirton Daily Times sums this 
feeling up better than I. Under unani- 
mous consent, I place in the RECORD to- 
gether with my foregoing remarks the 
editorial of the distinguished editor of 
the Times, Paul Glover: 

[From the Weirton (W. Va.) Daily Times, 
July 9, 1966] 
We Hate To Lose DR. MILLER 

Hancock County residents are elated that 
Dr. Paul A. Miller has been appointed to a 
high post in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in Washington, but are 
sorry to lose him as head of West Virginia 
University. 

Dr. Miller has been recognized as one of 
the most able and distinguished men in 
higher education in the country. 

We all in Hancock County have a close 
attachment to him because this is his na- 
tive county. Although born in East Liver- 
pool, his family moved to a home near Ches- 
ter when he was still a boy. He attended 
Wells High School in Newell and was grad- 
uated at the top of his class there in 1935. 

His mother, Mrs. Harry A. Miller, still re- 
sides in Chester. A brother, Bernie, lives 
across the river in East Liverpool. 

Dr. Miller attended Bethany College for 


one year, then transferred to West Virginia 


University where he received an AB degree 
in 1939. He received his master’s degree at 
Michigan State. He taught at Michigan 
State University for a number of years be- 
fore returning to his WVU alma mater four 
years ago. 

In accepting the government position, Dr. 
Miller succeeds Francis Keppel who resigned. 
The post pays $27,000 a year. 

Dr. Miller has been receiving an annual 
salary of $30,000, plus an estimated $10,000 
in fringe benefits at WVU. He has been the 
highest paid public official in the state. 

Dr. Miller has been well liked throughout 
the state for his aggressive administration. 
He also was popular with the student body 
and the faculty. 
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When the City of Weirton held an appre- 
ciation dinner for Thomas E. Millsop earlier 
in the year, it was Dr. Miller who was invited 
to make the principal address. Dr. Miller 
is known personally by scores of residents of 
Hancock and Brooke counties and his de- 
parture from the West Virginia scene will 
be a great personal loss to them. 

However, the whole state wishes Dr. Miller 
success in his new and more responsible field 
on the national leyel. In his new position he 
will have an opportunity to use his talents 
and energies in the whole field of education 
and in a most strategic and important sit- 
uation and also at an important time in 
American educational history. 


BRIDGEPORT, W. VA., 150 YEARS 


OLD 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore! may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
privilege this evening of joining the resi- 
dents of Bridgeport, W. Va., in the cele- 
bration of its 150th birthday. 

Bridgeport is unique and rare in that 
one of its native sons, the late-famed 
wildcatter Michael L, Benedum gave 
proof to the community that he had nev- 
er forgotten his West Virginia birth- 
place. Today, thanks to the philan- 
thropy of Mr. Benedum, Bridgeport 
proudly boasts a civic and recreation 
center and swimming pool and a beauti- 
ful church as lasting remembrances of 
a man for his hometown. I might add 
that Mr. Benedum, a multimillionaire 
who lived in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the time 
of his death contributes hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually to colleges 
and universities in West Virginia through 
the Claude W. Benedum Foundation. 

The Clarksburg, W. Va., Sunday 
Exponent-Telegram has an interesting 
account on the history of Bridgeport and 
its plans for the week-long sesquicen- 
tenial celebration in its July 10 edition. 

Under unanimous consent, I include it 
with my remarks in the RECORD: 
BRIDGEPORT PLANS SESQUICENTENNIAL EVENTS 

THis WEEK 

Bridgeport is 150 years old, first chartered 
in 1816, and to celebrate this event, the week 
of July 11 through July 16, has been set 
aside. 

Bridgeport was first settled before the war 
between Great Britain and the American 
Colonies, when a fort was built on the waters 
of Simpson Creek and was then known as 
Bridgefort. 

Some of the first settlers at that time were 
Andrew Davidson, Joseph Wilkinson, James 
Anderson, John Powers, and Joseph Johnson. 
Bridgeport, rich in heritage as part of a new 
developing nation, has grown into one of 
West Virginia’s finest residential and busi- 
ness towns. 

A full week of events have been planned to 
entertain the many visitors expected. 

The annual Fireman's Fair will be in prog- 
ress nightly throughout the week starting at 
7 p.m. The fair this year is to be bigger and 
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better, providing fun and thrills for young 
and old alike. 

At 6 p.m. July 14 at the Bridgeport Civic 
Center, the Sesquicentennial opening cere- 
monies will be held presided over by Mayor 
Walter Hathaway, who will welcome all visi- 
tors and introduce guests of national and 
local importance. 

At this time the new addition to Bridge- 
port’s water system will be dedicated with 
addresses by government officials of national 
prominence. Music for this p. will be 
furnished by the Bridgeport High School 
Band. 

Immediately following this ceremony at 
7:30 p.m. will be the official Sesquicentennial 
Parade, which will follow a route east on 
Philadelphia Avenue to Center Street, then 
south on Center Street to Main Street, then 
West on Main Street to Virginia Avenue. 

The parade will be made up of many ex- 
citing floats, bands, marching units, fire de- 
partment vehicles from throughout north 
central West Virginia, clowns, old automo- 
biles and the candidates vielng for Sesque- 
centennial Queen, This parade promises to 
be one of the most elaborate seen in this 
area. 

Following the parade the public is invited 
to attend a reception to be held in the din- 
ing room of the Civic Center to greet the 
many honored guests. Refreshments will be 
served. 

During the days of July 14, 15 and 16 there 
will be an industrial exhibit, open for all to 
view, in the main auditorium of the Civic 
Center. On display will be exhibits and 
products of all the local industries, At the 
same time, the public is invited to tour the 
Civic Center building and grounds and view 
the library, West Virginia Room and the 
Benedum Room. 

On the Civic Center grounds will be found 
mobile trailers housing displays of West Vir- 
ginia wildlife from the Department of Nat- 
ural Resources and the “Telmobile” pre- 
sented by the C. & P. Telephone Company of 
West Virginia, 

All of these displays and exhibits will be 
open to the public during the hours of 1 
p.m, to 8 p.m. each of these days. 

At 7 p.m. July 15 a band concert will be 
presented on the lawn of the Civic Center. 
Following this event, at 10 p.m. on the stage 
at the fair grounds, the crowning of the 
Sesquicentennial Queen will take place. At 
10 a.m. July 16 a tribute to “The Great Wild- 
catter,” Michael Late Benedum, in the form 
of a Birthday Memorial will be held at the 
Chapel Building at the Bridgeport Cemetery. 

Paul G. Benedum, of Pittsburgh, nephew 
and business associate of the late Michael L. 
Benedum, will be present to relate some of 
his memories of this great man. In the early 
evening of this day, it is hoped there will be 
a “Fly-Over” of several C-119 transports of 
the Air National Guard. 

To bring the Sesquicentennial Celebration 
to a close, members of the Company E, 7th 
West Virginia Infantry (Civil War) of Mor- 
gantown, will visit the Bridgeport Civic Cen- 
ter, where at 8 p.m. the 38-star Union Flag 
will be raised, while an authentic Civil War 
cannon and muskets will be fired. These 
men will be dressed in uniforms of the Civil 
War period and will provide a fitting close to 
this wonderous event, 

In conjunction with Bridgeport's Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration, guided bus tours will 
be provided by local real estate and building 
firms. 

It was announced by James W. Frush, that 
at 1 p.m. Saturday, July 16 and continuing 
through until 5 p.m. free bus tours will de- 
part from in front of the Bridgeport Civic 
Center. These tours will be available to all 
visitors and will follow routes that will allow 
the passengers to view both the old and the 
new expanding Bridgeport. 
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Guides provided from the membership of 
the Bridgeport Women’s Club will be aboard 
each bus to explain the community and its 
development as this tour continues. 

Frush stated, “All Bridgeport citizens are 
justly proud of their town and hopes that all 
visitors to the Sesquicentennial Celebration 
will take advantage of this opportunity to 
see first hand all that Bridgeport has to 
offer.” 


CONGRESSMAN WYDLER’S 1966 
OPINION POLL REPORT 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become my tradition in the “Fabulous 
Fourth” Congressional District to send 
a questionnaire to each registered voter 
to test the prevailing opinion on great 
national issues. 

In March, I mailed my third annual 
questionnaire to over 100,000 constit- 
uents. The questionnaires sent in the 
previous 2 years brought complimentary 
responses and requests for more of the 
same. The enthusiastic response this 
year proves that people do care about 
their government. 

As in the past, there was no politics in 
the questionnaire. It was sent to all reg- 
istered voters regardless of party. The 
results were independently compiled and 
verified. 

Our “Fabulous Fourth” District is 
progressive, successful, and well edu- 
cated. Its opinion is important. 

My reaction to the answers is that the 
American people are angry and frus- 
trated. Never has opinion been so clear- 
ly set forth and been so one-sided on 
many issues. 

There is a general determination to 
stop communism in southeast Asia and 
to back the President’s commitments 
there. 

The answers to questions Nos. 6, 7, and 
8 show the low public opinion of typical 
so-called Great Society programs. 

These results show the temper of the 
people. They are particularly signif- 
icant because they represent the com- 
bined thinking of a cross-section of the 
Fourth Congressional District of New 
York—the “Fabulous Fourth”—a leading 
part of the New America, the suburbs. 

I am still in the process of individually 
answering the thousands of comments I 
received but, the results having been 
tabulated, I am setting them forth in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues in Congress. 

Once again my thanks and congratu- 
lations to those who participated and 
made this questionnaire a success. I am 
addressing these results to “Postal Pa- 
tron” to reach each home in the hope 
of encouraging all citizens to register 
and vote this year. 

If I am reelected, the large participa- 
tion has assured that there will be a 
fourth annual questionnaire in the Fab- 
ulous Fourth” District next year. 
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In your 


1, Isit vital tothe United States tosave South Vietnam from a Communist takeover? 
2. Ifthe Communists will not talk truce, should North Vietnam be hit harder? 

3. Should the Congress support the President’s decision to fight in southeast Asia? 
4. Do you favor participation of Red China in the United Nations? 


Do you think the war on erty has 


Seno 


10. Do you believe that the Government gives the people enough reliable information on what it is doing? 
11. Haye you felt the effects of an increase in the cost of living over the course of the past year? 
12. Is the Congress dominated too much by the President? 
13. Do you favor Federal legislation regulating packaging to protect consumers? (See Consumers Lobby) 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


HOMEFRONT POLICY 


Do you favor my proposal to allow parents a tax credit for tuition payments? 

. Ifthe war in Vietnam continues, should taxes be raised to finance an expansion of Great Society programs?. 
been successful in improving the conditions o a pot Dec or ai Ros 

Do you favor Federal rent subsidies to pay one-fourth of the rent for Dy er income 

. Do you favor a reduction in spending to produce a balanced Federal 


S cl 
GENERAL 
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CANCELLATION OF HEARINGS ON 
ELECTION REFORM LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the urgent need for reform in 
the field of political finance, I am deeply 
disappointed at the sudden and unex- 
plained cancellation of hearings on this 
subject which were scheduled to begin 
before the Elections Subcommittee of the 
House Administration Committee. Less 
than an hour and a half before the time 
set for the opening of hearings today, 
committee members and witnesses were 
notified of the cancellation. 

It is hard to understand this show of 
reluctance to come to grips with issues 
so important to the institutions of popu- 
lar government. Several bills have been 
introduced looking toward reforms which 
leaders of both parties have stated are 
long overdue. The problems to which 
these bills address themselves require 
early attention by the Congress. Recent 
revelations of the activities of the Presi- 
dent’s club give added reason for speedy 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, all who are interested in 
the integrity of the election process will 
be grieved that Congress is dragging its 
feet on the matter of election reform. 
I trust that the canceled hearings will 
be rescheduled as soon as possible and 
that a serious and penetrating study of 
the subject will be undertaken without 
further delay. 


REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER AD- 
DRESSES OHIO ASSOCIATIONS ON 
FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL LEGISLATION 
Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 8, 1966, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER], the ranking minority 
member on the Committee on Public 
Works and probably the most knowledge- 
able Member of this distinguished body 
on Federal water pollution control legis- 
lation, addressed a joint conference on 
water quality in Columbus, Ohio. 

The conference was held jointly by 
seven major statewide associations con- 
cerned with water pollution control in the 
Buckeye State. These groups are highly 
interested in developing a comprehensive 
water pollution abatement program in 
the State which will become the one to be 
put into effect under the provisions of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. The seven 
organizations which held the conference 
are the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, the Ohio 
Municipal League, the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Ohio Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio Petroleum Council, and 
the Ohio Coal Conference, Inc. The 
conference was attended by over 500 con- 
cerned citizens of the State representing 
State and local governments, private in- 
dustry, farmers associations, nonprofit 
and civic organizations, and just con- 
cerned Ohioans. 

Mr. Cramer’s remarks are highly per- 
ceptive of and indeed relevant to the Fed- 
eral water pollution control programs. 

Mr. Speaker, Ohio has been one of the 
leading States of the Union in controlling 
water pollution through State and local 
government cooperation with specially 
created water pollution control entities. 
The Ohio River Water Sanitation Com- 
mission—ORSANCO—has long been re- 
garded as an outstanding example of a 
river commission being able to clean up a 
major river without reliance upon the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp, I include Mr, CRAMER’s remarks be- 
fore the water quality conference, and I 
commend it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress and all Americans who 
are concerned about water pollution con- 
trol legislation: 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN WATER 
QUALITY CONTROL 


(Remarks of the Honorable WILIA C. 
CRAMER, Member of Congress, before the 
Water Quality Conference jointly spon- 
sored by the Ohio Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
the Ohio Municipal League, the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Ohio Reclamation 
Association, the Ohio Petroleum Council, 
and the Ohio Coal Conference, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, July 8, 1966.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, during the past 
decade, our Nation has become increasingly 
aware of the many water supply and water 
purity problems confronting it. 

Wide rivers have dwindled to streams, and 
lakes have been reduced to ponds. Streams 
and lakes which were once the pride of fish- 
ermen, swimmers, and other recreation and 
sports enthusiasts, in many instances, have 
now become open sewers. Some municipali- 
ties are without sufficient pure water to even 
meet the consumption demands of their 
residents. Some industries are without 
enough water to produce their products and 
to use in the operation of their machinery. 
Ships barely have enough channel depth to 
make it through some of the Nation’s most 
important waterways. 

Our Nation has an acute water resources 
problem. It has been characterized by some 
as a “water famine.” There is just not 
enough water of adequate quality at all the 
places where it is needed for municipal, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and irrigation pur- 
poses. It is so polluted, in many cases, that 
taxpayers and industries must pay ever-in- 
creasing taxes and spend ever-increasing 
sums of money to meet the needs of purifi- 
cation, 

In my opinion, there are few problems con- 
fronting this Nation today with the magni- 
tude and seriousness of maintaining sufi- 
cient pure water. The need for adequate, 
good quality water for all the Nation’s uses 
is paramount, for water pollution menaces 
public health, destroys fish and wildlife, ad- 
versely affects manufacturing processes, re- 
duces property values, raises taxes, and de- 
stroys natural beauty. 

The increase in the amount and nature of 
pollution can be best illustrated by citing a 
few statistics. At the turn of the century, 
the total of municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural uses of water in the United 
States was about 40 billion gallons per day. 
By midcéntury total water use had risen to 
about 203 billion gallons per day; and by 
1965, it had risen to about 367 billion gallons 
per day. By 1980, only 14 years from now, 
the average daily use of water is estimated to 
be an astounding 597 billion gallons. 
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Municipal wastes increased from an equiv- 
alent of the sewage discharge of 24 million 
persons in 1900 to a total equivalent of the 
sewage discharge of 75 million persons in 
1960. The comparable increase in industrial 
waste discharged was the equivalent of 15 
million persons in 1900 to 150 million per- 
sons in 1960. The increase of the two com- 
bined is roughly sixfold in sixty years. 
Municipal wastes increased threefold be- 
tween 1900 to 1960, but industrial wastes 
increased tenfold. 

As recently as 1960, 25 percent of munic- 
ipal wastes were being dumped into water- 
ways as raw sewage. Another 31 percent 
was receiving only primary treatment, that 
is, the removal of only those solids which 
would settle. The very nature of the control 
problem has also changed, for water is being 
polluted today by materials unknown a few 
decades ago. 

THE WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM 


Ladies and gentlemen, the problem of 
water pollution is indeed a substantial one. 
Congress has proclaimed that it cannot be 
ignored. It must not be ignored. But just 
because it is a national problem, we need 
not rely completely upon the Federal govern- 
ment to correct it. 

I think that it has been amply demon- 
strated over the past decade that only by 
concerted action on Federal, State, and local 
levels of government to claim the water which 
falls on our land, and to implement effective 
water pollution control abatement, can we 
guarantee the citizens of this Nation that 
there wil be an adequate supply of water of 
needed quality in the future. The answer 
lies in the effective use and reuse of water, 
and that cannot be achieved without sincere 
cooperation between government and indus- 
try, from the Nation's Capital to every County 
Courthouse, and from monstrously large in- 
dustries to small plants. 

When one realizes that by the year 2000 
we will have a water supply need of 1,000 
billion gallons daily, I repeat—1,000 billion 
gallons daily, and that there are only 650 
billion gallons now available daily, then it 
becomes strikingly apparent that this will 
necessitate water reuse. Ohioans must be 
fully aware of the necessity for water reuse, 
inasmuch as water from the Ohio River is 
used 3.7 times as the river winds its 1,000 
mile course. A program to provide sufficient 
clean water is the only way to meet these 
demands. 

One of the most essential elements in water 
pollution control is the maintenance of wa- 
ter quality. Its many intricacies have been 
the subject of heated debate both in and 
out of the Congress for many years. It will 
continue to be the one overriding issue in 
water pollution control legislation for some 
years to come. 

What are the current laws regarding water 
quality criteria, regulations, standards, and 
control? What about enforcement of such 
standards? How will the States and local 
governments be affected? What can con- 
cerned citizens and industries do? These 
are but a few of the questions with which 
I wish to concern myself today as I discuss 
water quality control and enforcement with 
you. Before we examine the details of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965, a desire for an 
understanding of some provisions of which 
has prompted this meeting today, it might 
be wise to first briefly examine the historical 
development of the Federal water pollution 
control program in general and water quality 
in particular. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT OF 1948 

The Water Pollution Control Act of 1948, 
sponsored by Senators Robert Taft and Alben 
Barkley, represented a significant break- 
through in terms of national recognition of 
the problem. The theme of the legislation 
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was that pollution was primarily a health 
problem best dealt with at a local level. 
THE 1956 CONTROL ACT—FIRST GRANTS 

Congress took a longer legislative step in 
1956 with the enactment of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, better known 
as Public Law 660. The major innovation 
of the 1956 legislation was the provision for 
grants-in-aid to help local communities 
build sewage treatment works. Although 
the enforcement provisions of the 1956 Act 
allowed the Federal government to pursue 
with more authority the pollutors of inter- 
state waters, they were regarded by most as 
being modest. However, this section did 
mark the entering wedge of what some con- 
sidered to be the most vital part of an effec- 
tive water pollution control program, namely, 
Federal sanctions. 

I know that all of you probably recall the 
provisions of the 1956 Act respective to water 
quality control, but let me refresh your 
memories briefly. Under the provisions of 
the 1956 Act, when the Surgeon General had 
“reason to believe” pollution of interstate 
waters was occurring, he could call a con- 
ference of officials either in the State or 
States of origin or in the State or States 
being affected. After the conference, the 
Surgeon General could recommend remedial 
action; and if no such action occurred within 
six months after the Surgeon General's rec- 
ommendations were made, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare could call a 
public hearing in the State or States of 
pollution origin, Remedial action could be 
called for by the Secretary after the hearings 
and the pollutor given six months to effect 
such action. At the end of that time, if no 
action had been taken, the Secretary, upon 
request from the offending State could re- 
quest the Attorney General of the United 
States to bring suit against the offender. 


FEDERAL VERSUS LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In hearings before the House Committee 
on Public Works in 1959, the Secretary of 
HEW, Arthur S, Flemming, appearing as the 
principal Administration witness, took the 
position that the Federal government should 
pursue the enforcement provisions of the 
1956 Act and should engage in the research 
and other activities embodied in the pro- 
gram. As you know, legislation in the 86th 
Congress, 1959-60, was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower because of his objections to 
the substantial expansion of the Federal 
grants-in-aid program of the 1956 Act which 
was called for in the legislation. In his veto 
message, President Eisenhower stressed that 
water pollution was primarily a local re- 
sponsibility and that the budget could not 
be balanced by continually expanding Fed- 
eral programs, i.e., the grant provisions of 
the Act. The veto was sustained, despite 
the substantial Democratic majority in the 
Congress that year. 

THE 1961 AMENDMENTS 

In 1961 Congress enacted legislation which 
amended the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act to increase authorizations for ap- 
propriations for construction of waste treat- 
ment works, to encourage joint projects, to 
raise the dollar ceiling limitation for a single 
project, and to set a dollar ceiling limita- 
tion on joint projects. The Secretary of 
HEW, rather than the Surgeon General, was 
given responsibility for the program. 

Ten Republican Members of the House 
Committee on Public Works filed a strong 
minority report on the reported bill register- 
ing our approval of many of its provisions. 

The main discord between the House ver- 
sion and the Senate version of the legisla- 
tion which resulted in the 1961 Act lay in the 
enforcement provisions. What happened, of 
course, is well known, The Senate con- 
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ferees rejected the House provision giving 
the Secretary of HEW the power to issue 
orders for abatement, and the Conference 
substitute provided that if pollution were 
not abated within the specified time in the 
notice following the public hearing, the Sec- 
retary of HEW could ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to bring suit to 
secure abatement in cases of interstate pollu- 
tion. In the case of intrastate pollution, he 
could ask for a suit only with the written 
consent of the State involved. 

The 1961 amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act were the cul- 
mination of the developments toward 
amending the 1956 Act which had begun as 
early as 1958. 

The Congress realized, however, that it 
would take a greater effort at all levels of 
government, and on the part of industry, 
agriculture, conservationists, civic and vol- 
untary organizations, and individual citizens 
to come to grips with the monumental prob- 
lems of water pollution. It is imperative, 
however, that the State and local govern- 
ments and non-governmental entities take 
the lead in abating water pollution. This is 
the only effective means by which we can 
prevent encroachments by the Federal goy- 
ernment into the prerogatives of the State 
and local governments in controlling water 
pollution. 

With the thought in mind that additional 
water pollution control legislation was 
needed on a national level, many bills were 
introduced last year to strengthen the Fed- 
eral water pollution control program. 

The bill to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution control Act which was eventually 
acted upon by both Houses of Congress was 
S. 4, introduced by Senator EDMUND MUSKIE 
of Maine, and known as the “Water Quality 
Act of 1965." This bill passed the Senate in 
an extremely strong form, and, as a matter 
of fact, Republicans and Democrats alike ex- 
pressed similar views, especially with regard 
to the section on water quality standards 
applicable to interstate waters and portions 
thereof. 

Let me say from the outset, I do be- 
lieve that the Water Quality Act of 1965 
as finally drafted on a bipartisan basis is, 
by and large, a constructive and effective 
piece of legislation. Briefly, it provided for 
the creation of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, through which the 
Secretary of HEW was to administer the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended. It created the position of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of HEW to 
assist the Secretary in supervising and di- 
recting the head of the new Administration 
as well as the administration of all other 
departmental functions involving water pol- 
lution. It authorized research and develop- 
ment grants to demonstrate new or im- 
proved methods to eradicate the problems 
of water pollution caused by overflow of 
storm sewers or combined storm and sani- 
tary sewers. The 1965 Act provided for a 
substantial enlargement of the grant pro- 
gram for construction of sewage treatment 
works, and it doubled the dollar ceiling 
limitation on grants for construction of 
waste treatment works for an individual 
project or a joint project. 

Under the 1965 Act, authorizations for ap- 
propriations for each of the fiscal years 1966 
and 1967 were increased from $100 to $150 
million, of which $100 million is to be allo- 
cated to the States under the formule. of the 
existing law, based on population and in- 
come, and all amounts appropriated in ex- 
cess of $100 million are to be allocated on 
the basis of population alone. Project 
grants above the dollar ceiling limitations 
may be made from the latter allotment if 
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the State matches the full Federal contribu- 
tion made to all projects from this increase 
in annual allotment. The law further per- 
mits the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
crease the basic grant by an additional ten 
percent of the amount of the grant if the 
project conforms to the comprehensive plan 
for a metropolitan area. But when the Sen- 
ate passed bill lay before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works for consideration, 
all was not so well. 
REORGANIZATION INTO INTERIOR 

Although last year’s Act, as all other legis- 
lation pertaining to the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, continued the program 
through the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the President’s Reorganization 
Plan Number Two of 1966, which transferred 
the program to the Secretary of the Interior, 
effective as of May 10, 1966, necessitates our 
discussion today on the basis of the Federal 
water pollution control program being ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior. 
I will make all references to last year’s Act 
and the law, as amended, in that context. 


WATER STANDARDS 


The provisions of last year’s Act which 
were the most controversial when the legis- 
lation was before the Congress was the sec- 
tion which would have given the Secretary 
authority to prepare regulations setting forth 
standards of water quality to be applicable to 
all interstate waters and portions thereof and 
to promulgate standards pursuant thereto, 
It is the requirements of the language which 
finally evolved from this section which has 
prompted this meeting today. The provision, 
as passed by the Senate, would have given the 
Secretary complete power to control the use 
of waters of practically every stream in the 
Nation from the Ohio River to your neighbor- 
hood creek, which to a very large and realis- 
tic extent would, in fact, have given the Sec- 
retary control over the use of the lands ad- 
jacent to all such streams. The effect of this 
provision would have been to establish the 
Secretary as a nationwide “zoning Czar" over 
waters and adjacent lands. 

Members of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works were strongly opposed to such a far- 
reaching provision. The Committee voted to 
strike this controversial and unwise provi- 
sion. The Committee inserted in lieu of the 
Senate version a provision that each State in 
order to receive funds under the Act must 
have filed within 90 days after the date of 
enactment of the Act (October 2, 1965) a let- 
ter of intent with the Secretary that the 
State would establish water quality criteria 
applicable to interstate waters on or before 
June 30, 1967. I think that all of you would 
agree that the House version was a much 
more reasonable one than either the Senate’s 
or the one which eventually became law. The 
legislation, as reported by the House Com- 
mittee, was sent to the Floor of the House 
where it was passed without a single “nay” 
vote. 

Obviously, as I have pointed out, standards 
of water quality are desirable, but efforts 
should be made first to obtain the establish- 
ment of such standards or criteria by the 
State and local governments which are most 
familiar with all aspects of the matter in a 
given locality, including the economic im- 
pact of the standards to be established and 
enforced. Authorizing the Secretary to 
promulgate and enforce standards, to the 
exclusion of the States, would obviously dis- 
courage the State and local governments 
from developing their own plans and stand- 
ards for water quality. It was the desire and 
the need to bring the States into the field 
of water pollution contro] that other pro- 
visions were included in the bill. 

This desire to have the States adopt water 
quality criteria applicable to interstate 
waters or portions thereof within such States 
and a plan to implement and enforce such 
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criteria is the very reason that you are gath- 
ered here today. 

Inasmuch as there was disagreement be- 
tween the House and the Senate, the bill 
was submitted to a Conference to have the 
disagreements worked out. What came out 
of this Conference was the legislative lan- 
guage which became public law. The water 
quality standard provision reported by the 
Conference was the best compromise that 
could be obtained. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS 


I want to discuss the 1965 Act as it per- 
tains to water quality standards in more 
detail, inasmuch as it is the principal pur- 
pose of your meeting and because it is com- 
plex legislation. 

The new law provides that if the Goyernor 
of a State or a State water pollution control 
agency files within one year after the date 
of enactment of the Act a letter of intent 
that such a State, after public hearings, will 
before June 30, 1967, adopt water quality 
criteria applicable to interstate waters and 
portions thereof within such State and a plan 
to implement and enforce such criteria and if 
the Secretary determines that such criteria 
and plan are consistent with the provisions 
of the Act, then such criteria and plan will 
thereafter be the water quality standards ap- 
plicable to those interstate waters and por- 
tions thereof. If State control is to be pre- 
served here in the Buckeye State, the cri- 
teria and a plan must be submitted by Ohio 
by June 30, 1967, and to be acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The 1965 Act provides further, however, 
that If a State does not file a letter of intent 
to establish water quality standards under 
the provisions which I have just discussed, 
or if the Secretary or Governor of any af- 
fected State wants a revision of the stand- 
ards, then the Secretary may, after having 
had a conference of representatives of ap- 
propriate Federal departments and agencies, 
interstate agencies, States, municipalities, 
and affected industries, prepare and publish 
regulations setting forth standards of water 
quality to be applicable to interstate wa- 
ters or portions thereof. The Secretary may 
promulgate standards six months after the 
date he publishes his regulations, unless 
within that period the State has adopted 
water quality standards which the Secre- 
tary finds to be consistent with the protec- 
tion of the public health and welfare, the 
enhancement of water quality, and the gen- 
eral purposes of the Act or unless a petition 
for a public hearing had been filed under 
other provisions of the Act. 

If the Governor of any State affected by 
the standards, petitions the Secretary for a 
hearing at any time after the regulations 
have been published and prior to thirty days 
after standards have been promulgated, the 
Secretary is required to call a public hear- 
ing. This public hearing is to be held in 
or near one or more of the places where the 
standards will take effect and is to be before 
a hearing board consisting of at least five 
persons. The members of the hearing board 
are to be appointed by the Secretary; how- 
ever, each affected State may select one mem- 
ber and the Department of Commerce and 
other affected agencies may each select one 
member. There is a further restriction that 
at least a majority of the hearing board must 
be persons other than officers or employees 
of the Department of the Interior. House 
Conferees in their committee report stated 
that they expected the Secretary to appoint 
at least one public member of each hearing 
board who will be from the area to be di- 
rectly affected by the standards. The House 
Conferees also intend that the Secretary in 
appointing hearing boards will insure a 
proper balance between all effected parties. 


HOUSE CONFEREES INSIST ON STATES RIGHTS 


Notice of the public hearing is to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and is to be 
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given to the State water pollution agencies, 
interstate agencies, and municipalities in- 
volved at least 30 days before the hearing. 
After the evidence has been presented and on 
the basis thereof the hearing board is re- 
quired to make findings as to whether the 
Secretary’s standards should be approved 
or modified, and to transmit its findings to 
the Secretary. If the hearing board approves 
the standards as published or promulgated, 
they take effect when the Secretary receives 
the hearing board's recommendations. If 
modifications are recommended, the Secre- 
tary is required to promulgate revised regu- 
lations setting forth standards in accord- 
ance with the recommendations, and these 
revised regulations will take effect immedi- 
ately upon their promulgation. 

The Act provides that the discharge of 
matter into interstate waters or portions 
thereof which reduce their quality below 
the applicable standard, whether the matter 
is discharged directly into the waters or 
reaches the waters after discharging into 
tributaries thereof, is subject to abate- 
ment in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. However, before abatement 
is initiated, the Secretary is required to 
notify the violators and other interested 
parties of the violation of the stand- 
ards and at least 180 days must elapse 80 
that there may be voluntary compliance. 
The House Conferees stated in the Confer- 
ence Report on the legislation that during 
such period the Secretary should afford an 
opportunity for an informal hearing before 
himself or such hearing officer or board as 
he may appoint relative to the alleged viola- 
tion of standards, upon the request of any 
affected State, alleged violator, or other in- 
terested party, so that if possible there can 
be voluntary agreement reached during this 
period, thus eliminating the necessity for 
suit. 

In any suit brought to secure abatement of 
pollution the court is required to receive in 
evidence a transcript of the conference and 
hearing, the recommendations of the confer- 
ence and the hearing board, the recommen- 
dation and standards promulgated by the 
Secretary, and such additional evidence in- 
cluding that related to the alleged violation 
of the standards as the court deems necessary 
to a complete review of the standards as well 
as a determination of all other issues relating 
to the alleged violation. The court is given 
jurisdiction to enter whatever judgment and 
orders the public interest and equities of the 
case may require after having given due con- 
sideration to the practicability and to the 
physical and economic feasibility of comply- 
ing with the applicable standards. The ex- 
isting enforcement procedures in the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act consisting of 
three stages, conference, public hearings, and 
court action, will continue to be applicable 
for enforcing the abatement of pollution 
which endangers the health or welfare of 
persons, 

The Act requires standards of water qual- 
ity established pursuant to the Act to be 
such as to protect the public health or wel- 
fare, enhance water quality and generally to 
serve the purpose of the Act. In establishing 
such standards the Secretary, hearing board, 
or State, as the case may be, is required to 
take into consideration their use and value 
for water supply, propagation of fish and 
wildlife, recreation, agriculture, industrial, 
and other legitimate uses. 

In connection with such procedures the 
Act prohibits any witnesses or other person 
from being required to divulge in connection 
with any hearing any trade secrets or secret 
processes. This was insisted upon by the 
Minority. 

As you can readily see, the 1965 Act is the 
most far-reaching proposal concerning water 
quality standards which has ever been en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States. 
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HOW 1965 ACT IS WORKING 


How is the program working? I have been 
informed by the new Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, now under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
that some 36 States, including the District 
of Columbia, have already filed with the 
Secretary a letter stating their intent to 
adopt water quality criteria applicable to 
interstate waters and portions thereof within 
their respective State and to adopt a plan 
to implement and enforce such criteria. This 
is an encouraging number of States, indeed, 
inasmuch as the remaining 15 States still 
have until October 2 of this year to file such 
a letter of intent. I understand that your 
State of Ohio was one of the first five States 
in the Nation to submit such a letter of in- 
tent, which is indeed commendable. 

It is further my understanding that the 
majority of the responses received from the 
various States have been from the Governors 
themselves, rather than the State water pol- 
lution control agency, which may be an en- 
couraging indication of the concern of the 
States over developing their own criteria and 
programs to control water pollution. Strong, 
but realistic, State programs will invalidate 
any claims by the Federal government that 
the States are not doing their share in con- 
trolling water pollution. 

In May of this year, the Secretary of the 
Interior issued guidelines for establishing 
water quality standards for interstate waters 
under the provisions of the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. The guidelines were issued to 
assist the States in the development of the 
required water quality criterla and the plan 
for the implementation and enforcement 
thereof,and to delineate factors which will be 
considered in the Secretary's determination 
of whether the criteria and plan are con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Act. In ad- 
dition to the guidelines in the Act, some 
twelve policy guidelines are given in the 
Secretary's release. 

Unfortunately, there is not time here today 
to discuss the policy guidelines issued by the 
Secretary, but I am sure that they will be 
covered in other sessions of your conference. 

Obviously, the provisions of the Water 
Quality Act of 1965 must be complied with. 
What we all must do is to make sure that 
the interests of all affected individuals, gov- 
erning bodies, and industries are accurately 
represented and given a fair airing. If we 
enact satisfactory programs on State levels, 
there will be no need to resort to Federal 
regulations and standards. 


NEW PROPOSALS FOR LEGISLATION 


There are proposals before the Congress 
which, if enacted, would contribute more 
substantially to the abatement of water 
pollution from industrial sources than the 
present or proposed procedures of the Execu- 
tive Branch. The application of Federal 
regulations is a negative response to a posi- 
tive need. Proposals to encourage industry 
to prevent water pollution by allowing the 
cost of treatment works for the abatement of 
stream pollution to be amortized at an ac- 
celerated rate for income tax purposes are 
preferable, in my opinion, to continuing 
escalation of Federal expenditure and Fed- 
eral regulation. 

On March 15th of this year, I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 13616, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide such a tax 
incentive to industry for the construction of 
waste treatment works. Under the provi- 
sions of my bill, every person, at his election, 
would be entitled to a deduction with respect 
to the amortization of the adjusted basis of 
any treatment work over a period of five 
years. In this context, treatment work 
means any facility, land, building, machin- 
ery, or equipment, or any part thereof, used 
to control water pollution by removing, alter- 
ing, or d of wastes from any type of 
manufacturing process, including the neces- 
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sary intercepting sewers, outfall sewers, 
pumping, power, and other equipment, and 
their appurtenances, I understand that the 
concept embodied in my bill of accelerated 
depreciation of capital assets would probably 
be much more palatable to the Committee on 
Ways and Means than to consider such ex- 
penditures, which in fact are capital expen- 
ditures, as ordinary expenses that could be 
fully deducted in the year incurred or spread 
over a number of years at the option of the 
taxpayer, as many bills before that Commit- 
tee would do. 

I think proposals, like mine, are a much 
more constructive way to prevent industrial 
pollution of our waters without being detri- 
mental to the industries themselves than 
any, if not most, of the proposals which have 
come from the Administration. 

One thing remains abundantly clear. The 
Johnson Administration and the Secretary of 
the Interior are striving to exercise complete 
control over the waters of the Nation. What 
we must do is to see that the States adopt 
satisfactory programs and implement and 
enforce those programe to prevent further 
encroachments by the Federal government, 

Already, there are many bills before the 
Congress to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act and to set up new Federal 
water pollution control programs. Many of 
these bills call for even stronger standards 
and Federal authority to control pollution. 
I feel that it is unwise at this time to change 
the existing law as it pertains to water qual- 
ity standards, if such changes would result 
in more Federal control. I suggest that it is 
very unwise for anyone to suggest amending 
the existing water quality standard provi- 
sions of the Act when the regulation under 
present law will not go into effect until 
June 30, 1967. 

Next week, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the House Committee on Public 
Works begins public hearings on pending 
legislation to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act and to establish other 
Federal water pollution control programs. 
There are no less than forty bills on water 
pollution control pending before the Com- 
mittee for consideration this Session. I 
sincerely hope that any legislation enacted 
this year will be realistic, and I for one will 
work for palatable legislation, 

Your meeting here today is indeed praise- 
worthy. It is encouraging to see representa- 
tives of various interests meeting to learn 
about the water pollution control program 
and how it affects them, directly and in- 
directly. I hope your efforts are successful, 
and I hope that the State of Ohio is per- 
mitted to establish its own water quality 
standards and to carry out its own clean 
water program, 


FOREIGN AID REASSESSMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I expect to vote “No on H.R, 15750 
unless it is amended to limit its extension 
to 1 year and the amount authorized is 
also reduced. We have continued this 
program of foreign aid over a period of 
years in an inefficient manner. It has 
not won friends for us nor have the 
funds been effectively utilized. Last 
year there was much sentiment in the 
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other body to eliminate the present pro- 
gram and not reinaugurate another un- 
til a complete reassessment of its value 
had been made. It is my judgment that 
this should be done. 


ADOCTOR WRITES HIS PATIENTS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a copy of a letter which 
two fine doctors wrote to their patients 
regarding the advent of medicare and its 
coverage. They very succinctly pointed 
out what it would do and what it would 
not do. There is a great misunder- 
standing regarding medicare and many 
liberal spokesmen make it appear that 
the new and costly program will wipe 
disease off the face of the map by virtual 
push button control. 

Dr. James Joseph Hughes and Thomas 
Michael Hughes very ably put the whole 
matter in its proper perspective in the 
following letter: 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 1, 1966. 
To all our patients: 

Now that medicare is law we feel that 
you should know exactly where we stand. 
We are not sure as to what kind of law it 
is—lawyers tell us that it is 1,000 pages 
long; we do know that the government has 
issued two books of instructions and these 
are frightening. We need to remember that 
the law was supposedly enacted to subsidize 
those over 65 (at present) and not to con- 
trol the professional service. 

Our policy has always been to provide the 
best medical service possible to all our pa- 
tients. This policy will not be changed by 
medicare. 

What does this mean to you if you are 
over 65 or have someone in your family who 
is? 

1. You will need no “medicare card” to 
see either doctor; you have not needed this 
in the past. Your only “eligibility require- 
ment” is that you need our service; this has 
been the only “eligibility requirement” in 
the past and the only limits on our practice 
have been the limits of time and space. 

2. We will continue to bill you as we have 
in the past. We will look to you for payment 
of fees, as we have done in the past; we will 
not use nor accept assignments under “Part 
B” because then our obligation would no 
longer be to you but to a third party, the 
government or the insurance carrier. 

3. We will furnish you, and you alone, 
with the necessary medical information so 
that you can seek reimbursement from 
whatever source you choose; this is lawful. 
This information will be on our own forms, 
rather than on any government or insurance 
company forms; the forms we plan to use are 
furnished by the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation. This is done to limit the paper 
work, “the red tape“; it is done in order to 
prevent the paper work from taking over the 
physician’s time. We feel that the physi- 
cian’s time should be devoted to patient 
service rather than to paper service. 

4. If you are eligible for medicare and need 
hospitalization we will continue the current 
practice of signing your hospital chart, thus 
indicating that you need to be in the 
hospital. 
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In summary, we will continue to provide 
professional medical service rather than po- 
litical medical service—we are not trained 
in the latter. And it is for that reason that 
we will continue to provide medical service, 
as We can, to you; and that we will continue 
to look to you for our fees. You can then 
look to anyone you choose for reimburse- 
ment—the law provides for this! 

We need to remember that the only com- 
pulsory feature of medicare is the obligation 
to pay the taxes—an obligation on all tax- 
payers! 

JAMES JOSEPH HuGHES, M.D. 
THOMAS MICHAEL HUGHES, M.D. 


UNUSUAL “ARMY” OF INTERLOCK- 
ING CORPORATIONS ENGAGES IN 
THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day placing in the Recor the fourth and 
fifth in a series of six articles which have 
been published in recent editions of the 
St. Petersburg Times. These articles 
bring to light further irregularities in the 
administration of the war on poverty on 
the west coast of Florida. Part 1 ap- 
peared in the Record of July 12 at page 
15362 and part 2 appeared in the RECORD 
of July 13 at page 15484. 


Some MIGRANT MONEY USED FOR UNEXPECTED 
BILLS 


(Eprror’s Norx.— Times staff writers Jack 
Nease and Bette Orsini today continue their 
inquiry into the way war-on-poverty funds 
are being spent by organizations commanded 
by Dr. Thomas P. Hardeman. So far they 
have been denied inspection of records of 
programs supported wholly by public funds 
and denied knowledge of the true ownership 
of land leased by these organizations with 
public funds. Today they write about some 
curious expenditures in the VISTA program.) 


(Fourth of a series by Bette Orsini and Jack 
Nease) 

Some of the more than $600,000 in federal 
funds spent by the Community Action Fund 
(CAF) to help migrant farm workers in the 
past 12 months has been used for unex- 
pected purposes. 

Some $20,000 to $25,000 of the money was 
used, for example, to rent automobiles for 
Volunteers In Service To America (VISTA) 
assigned to work with the migrants. 

Thomas P. Hardeman, CAF president, says 
he was told last year that the money would 
be reimbursed by the VISTA office in Wash- 
ington. 

Now, he says, VISTA officials will not repay 
CAF for the expense and it will have to be 
absorbed by the migrant program. 

The VISTA car rentals are included in the 
$51,956 in travel expenses reported by CAF 
in a recent tabulation. Nowhere in CAF 
records made available to The Times are the 
-volunteer car rentals listed separately. 

The $20,000 to $25,000 estimate was made 
by a bookkeeper for CAP. 

Some volunteers apparently traveled quite 
a bit during ther work with Florida farm 
workers. 

One rental car assigned to a VISTA was 
driven 9,126 miles between Aug. 9 and Dec. 
1, 1965. The bill came to $1,392. 
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Another volunteer’s rental car was driven 
6,664 miles during the same period, and an- 
other volunteer drove a rental car 2,148 miles 
in a 16-day period. 

CAF paid both daily fees and mileage 
charges for the cars. The practice was 
stopped this month, one official said. 

Hardeman refused to name the official in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
who approved the car rentals. 

Several other expense items in the migrant 
program, and a related Community Service 
Foundation (CSF) VISTA training program, 
aren't what they seem at first glance. 

CSF records, for example show payments to 
Bob Fellows, a former Tampa newsman, as a 
$75-a-day “consultant.” 

Hardeman said Fellows was really paid for 
taking pictures. 

Fellows was paid $300 on Aug. 10, 1965, for 
four days of “consulting” and $375 Aug. 31, 
for five days. 

Hardeman and a Tampa attorney affiliated 
with the migrant program have been paid 
as consultants to the program also, although 
total amounts received by them are rela- 
tively small. 

CSF records show Hardeman received a $50 
check Sept. 16 as a consulting fee for work 
done June 13, 1965. 

Howard Garrett, a Tampa attorney who is 
secretary-treasurer of CAF and chairman of 
the board of the newly-formed Migrant Legal 
Services Inc. (MLS), has received at least 
$660 from the Hardeman groups. 

Early in the program Garrett was paid $100 
for two days consultation and $32 for two 
days per diem from CSF migrant funds. Both 
checks are dated July 2, 1965. Another $25 
was paid to prepare a lease. 

Later, when the migrant program was 
shifted to CAF, Garrett's law firm was paid a 
$175 consulting fee Nov. 3, 1965, and $281.25 
for “consultant service” April 21, 1965. 

Garrett has also been paid as a $50-a-day 
lecturer in the CSF VISTA training program, 
but records for this program past Oct. 1, 1965, 
are secret. 

So are records showing the full amount of 
rent paid the H. A. S. Corporation, which lists 
Garrett as president, for rent of the VISTA 
training camp south of Bradenton. Garrett 
has said the real owners of the camp don't 
want their identity known. 

Jack Mansfield, who later joined the CSF 
staff and is president of MLS, also received 
consulting fees early in the program. He was 
paid $200 for two days consultation and 
$129.44 for plane fare and per diem July 6. 

Mansfield also was paid $242.66 from mi- 
grant funds March 10. There was no ex- 
planation of the payment on the check. 

Mansfield’s current salary comes from the 
CSF payroll, which handles the VISTA pro- 
gram, but he received a check for $462 on 
March 18, 1966, from the CAF payroll account. 

The migrant funds, which totaled $623,568 
from June 1965, through mid-May 1966, was 
checked by a federal auditor for the first 
time last week. His findings have not been 
made public. 

Periodic auditing of the CAF funds has 
been done by Clearwater CPA Mildred C. 
DeJane, who received varying amounts for 
this service. She also received $100 a week 
to audit the CSF VISTA books. 

CAF also employes a bookkeeper, Walt 
Neiger, to post accounts but Neiger appears 
to have little to do with actual accounting 
of the funds. 

Real control of the federal funds handled 
by CSF and CAF is in the hands of Mrs. 
Hazel Ramsey, a long-time employe of CSF. 

Only Mrs. Ramsey signs payroll checks for 
the two programs. Checks for other ex- 
penditures in the migrant program require 
both her signature and that of Hardeman, 
but in many cases Hardeman's signature is 
put on with a rubber stamp. 

According to available records, Mrs. Ram- 
sey was being paid $137.50 a week last July, 
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received a $300 bonus early in August, and in 
late August began receiving $187.50 a week. 

When reporters first asked to see the 
VISTA training fiscal records, Hardeman said 
Mrs. Ramsey had taken them home to work 
on during her vacation. 

Five days later, but before Mrs. Ramsey 
returned to work, Hardeman and Mansfield 
produced the records after having gone 
through them in another section of the CAF 
office suite. 

Reporters discovered the record-sifting 
process when they went to ask questions 
about another subject. 

Many purchases for the migrant program 
were made from rather large petty cash funds 
maintained in each of the five regions. 

One regional director received $1,798 in 
petty cash funds during a five-month period. 
Some regions attempted to keep petty cash 
balances of $250 and $300. 

The OEO has since ordered CAF to reduce 
petty cash balances to $50. 


Some CAF-CSF FUNDS AMAZINGLY 
GYMNASTIC 


(Fifth of a series by Bette Orsini and Jack 
Nease) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Times Staff writer Jack 
Nease and Bette Orsini today continue their 
inquiry into the fiscal affairs of a $2.36- 
million complex of anti-poverty operations 
run by Thomas P. Hardeman. So far the 
reporters have been denied access to records 
of programs supported wholly by public 
funds and denied knowledge of the true 
ownership of land leased by three organiza- 
tions with public funds. Today they write 
about some interesting gymnastics with pov- 
erty funds.) 

Poverty funds sometimes go through some 
interesting gymnastics in the $2.36-million 
Community Action Fund-Community Service 
Foundation complex operated by Thomas P. 
Hardeman. 

Reporters asking to see fiscal records of a 
$626,410 CAF migrant Program arm of the 
complex were given some—but not all—of 
the accounts to examine. 

Tracing one transaction to its source 
turned up a separate CAF “administrative 
account.” It contained some interesting no- 
tations. 

The migrant program accountant is not 
permitted access to the account and says he 
“doesn’t ask questions.” 

“They don't tell me—and I don’t want to 
know,” he volunteered. 

The account was just getting started when 
reporters began looking at the records. 

It appeared to have been set up primarily 
to handle an expense not permitted by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Walt 
Neiger, the accountant, said some of the 
money went for down payment on a mobile 
home in a transaction “under no condition 
allowable by OEO.” 

The account was opened March 24 with a 
$200 deposit. The first check was for $200 
a week later to George Coble and John 
Adonis. The records contain an April 15 
note signed by Coble and William H. John- 
son promising to pay the CAF administra- 
tive account $438 “in replacement of a loan.” 

Another prime purpose for the account 
according to Neiger's information was to 
have a depository to receive a $514.91 “prof- 
it” the Community Action Fund realized on 
a separate $4,900.38 contract with the fed- 
eral government to run a VISTA training 
conference in St, Petersburgh last December. 

The OEO paid poverty funds to CAF at the 
rate of $15.41 per day per volunteer for three 
days for 106 VISTA volunteers. 

Conference records indicate a consistent 
total of 95 volunteers attending each of the 
three days’ series of workshops. Some drew 
an attendance as low as half a dozen 
VISTA's. Newspaper accounts in the confer- 
ence file list an attendance of 101. 
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At any rate the federal government paid 
for 106 and the $514.91 leaped from the CAF 
account to the closely guarded CAF “admin- 
istrative account.” 

It was deposited by Hardeman and pro- 
vided the capital for a series of loans, ad- 
vances and other expenses. 

In another interesting gymnastic, payments 
to one employe who had been receiving his 
checks from the CAF migrant account sud- 
denly switched to the CAF administrative 
account. 

Asked about the switchup Neiger said it in- 
volved a personnel problem he couldn’t talk 
about and referred questioners to Hardeman. 
A Hardeman spokesman said the employe 
“did some work” for the administrative sec- 
tion. 

The payment was for $137.50 to Billy 
Weeks, a former migrant center regional di- 
rector taken off the payroll. 

The check notation said the money was for 
“mileage.” 

Administrative account records showed 
“mileage” for 1,375 miles of travel by Weeks 
in 20 days “building community good-will 
and understanding.” A notation said “trip 
authorized by Thomas P. Hardeman.” 

Seven weeks later Weeks was paid $200 
from the account with a check marked “con. 
fees.“ 

The files contain a May 19 letter from 
Weeks saying he received “the check for 
VISTA instruction” but didn't get paid for 
his last week’s work. 

The contents of the letter are interesting. 

Weeks wrote, “I have never received a check 
for my last weeks (sic) work. This was the 
week you asked me to go to the state office 
on Friday. I understand you were to pay me 
with the $230.00 I raised from friends for 
that week. This was put in the Community 
Service Foundation (Migrant Program) Spe- 
cial Fund.” 

Among the first deposits in the account 
were one for $200 and one for $30. It was 
these funds though that went to cover the 
disallowable OEO expense on buying the 
trailer, 

It is impossible to determine the amount 
of one loan made out of the account. A 
mixup of deposit and payment computations 
leaves the loan amount in question. 

None of the CAF officials asked could sup- 
ply figures to put the account back into 
balance—and hadn't noticed it was out of 
balance. 

The VISTA conference payments produced 
more puzzlers. 

The only record of how the $4,900 in pov- 
erty funds was spent was a nearly illegible 
handwritten report on a torn half piece of 
note paper. It listed printing and stationery 
figures, $200 for consultants, $300 for mile- 
age, left a blank for per diem and noted a 
hotel bill of $3,904.77. 

Another notation gave a breakdown of the 
consultant fees and noted expenditure of 
$514.91 marked “CAF.” This amount later 
was deposited by Hardeman to his CAF ad- 
ministrative account. 

The files contained no statement support- 
ing the $3,904.77 hotel bill to the Princess 
Martha when first checked by reporters and 
CAF officials. 

The next day CAF officials told reporters 
they found the bill “right after you left” and 
produced it from the files which had not 
contained it the day before. 

There was a breakdown on all but three 
“miscellaneous” items for about $100 each. 
There is still no information available on 
the miscellaneous $300. 

Next: 21 Attorneys. 


THE PLAN TO DEFILE ONE OF NA- 
TURES GREAT MASTERPIECES 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAY- 
tor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that every Member of Congress may 
know the complete implications of H.R. 
4671, the central Arizona project which 
includes provisions for intruding upon 
the monumental beauty of the Grand 
Canyon through construction of two un- 
necessary hydroelectric dams, I shall 
continue to place in the Record various 
statements, news articles and editorials, 
and other pertinent material. 

Today I ask unanimous consent for in- 
clusion of an analysis by Luther Carter 
from the June 17 issue of Science, a pub- 
lication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The 
article is accompanied by a set of pho- 
tographs which of course cannot appear 
in the Record. Two of the photos are 
described by the following caption: 

Bridge Canyon dam, a 736-foot high con- 
crete-arch structure shown by an artist on 
the photograph above, would nearly fill the 
Grand Canyon's inner gorge. Marble Canyon 
dam, as indicated by the line in the photo- 
graph at upper left, would stand 310 feet 
high—its top nearly 400 feet below the rim 
of the inner gorge. 


Mr. Speaker, for anyone who may wish 
to study these photos showing the dele- 
terious effects of the proposed dams on 
majestic Grand Canyon, I shall be happy 
to obtain copies. 

In addition to the destruction of a 
natural birthright, the dams would cost 
U.S. taxpayers only a million dollars 
short of three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, an expenditure defying sound eco- 
nomic reasoning particularly in a time 
when the Nation can least afford extrav- 
agance. Since the only reason for the 
dams would be to produce electricity and 
since the power could be generated more 
economically in steamplants, the pro- 
posal is all the more distasteful. 

The Science article follows: 

GRAND Canyon: CoLtorapo Dams DEBATED 

The Grand Canyon, carved by the Colo- 
rado River over a leisurely 9 million years, is 
indisputably one of nature’s great master- 
Pieces. The politicians of the Pacific South- 
west, in something of a hurry, have been at 
work on a masterpiece of their own—a multi- 
billion-dollar water project which, while of- 
fensive to some tastes, is drawn to a scale 
impressive by human standards, 

Besides two dams in the Grand Canyon, 
which are the project's most celebrated fea- 
ture to date, it would include the Central 
Arizona Project, consisting principally of a 
large aqueduct running hundreds of miles 
across Arizona, from Lake Havasu on the 
Colorado to Phoenix and Tucson; a number 
of reclamation and water supply projects in 
other Colorado basin states; and—ultimately 
the project’s keystone—an aqueduct system 
to bring to the Colorado millions of acre- 
feet of water from some other river basin, 
probably the Columbia. The project's initial 
cost is estimated at $1.6 billion; its ultimate 
cost is not known, but it would run into 
additional billions. 

Legislation to initiate the project is now 
before the Interior Committee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The bill, H.R. 
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4671, will, if ever enacted, be a remarkable 
achievement of basin diplomacy to which 
Representative Morris K. UDALL of Arizona, 
the Metternich of the Colorado, will have 
contributed much. 

The proposal represents an intricate, deli- 
cate meshing and balancing of the interests 
of the Upper Colorado Basin states—Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico— 
with those of the Lower Basin states—Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and California. Moreover, it 
harmonizes the interests of Arizona and 
California, whose relations with respect to 
use of the Colorado have been marked by 
much disharmony, It retains certain ele- 
ments, such as the canyon dams and the 
concept of water importation, of the Pacific 
Southwest Water Plan submitted to Con- 
gress in 1964 by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, the congressman’s brother. 

The feeling of honest compromise inspired 
by H.R. 4671 within the Colorado basin is not 
the feeling the bill has always produced out- 
side the basin. Its provisions for a water 
importation study have generated fears in 
the Northwest that the Columbia’s now 
abundant waters may be seriously diminished 
by demands from the Southwest, a region 
whose political power has been growing as 
rapidly as its thirst. 

Nationally, conservationist groups have be- 
come alarmed by the proposal to build the 
canyon dams, The conservationists, led 
chiefly by the Sierra Club, have had some 
success in contributing to the atmosphere of 
doubt and criticism that seems to have en- 
veloped H.R. 4671. Indeed, the opposition 
appears strong enough to make passage of 
the bill without major alterations doubtful— 
yet any important change in the measure 
could cause the compromise among the basin 
states to fall apart. 

The intricacies of Southwest water politics, 
fully revealed in H.R. 4671, are best explained 
by the history of the region’s policies regard- 
ing use of the Colorado. The “Law of the 
River,” as developed through two interstate 
compacts, several acts of Congress, a treaty 
with Mexico, and court decisions, apportions 
the Colorado’s water among the various basin 
states and Mexico. The apportionments are 
based on an assumed annual flow of 17.5 
million acre-feet a year—7.5 million for the 
Upper Basin, 7.5 million for the Lower Basin, 
and 1.5 million for Mexico. 

However, from 1906 to 1965 the rivers total 
yearly flow averaged only 15 million acre-feet, 
with annual flows ranging from the record 
high of 24 million in 1917 to the record low 
of 5.6 million in 1934, Thus far, the deficit 
has existed solely om paper because only 
California has in fact been withdrawing its 
legal quota, California, entitled to 4.4 mil- 
lion acre-feet, has been withdrawing 5.1 mil- 
lion by dipping into the unused share of 
other states. 

As other basin states begin withdrawing 
their full allowances, through future recla- 
mation and water supply projects, the need 
to conserve and augment the Colorado's flow 
will become critical. Estimates as to when 
the critical movement will arrive vary, but it 
is belleved to be not more than a generation 
away. 

The purpose of H.R. 4671 is to “make the 
river whole” by increasing total water avail- 
able as well as to authorize for immediate 
construction, the Central Arizona Project 
(CAP) and five reclamation projects in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. The canyon dams and 
the importation of water from outside the 
basin are both viewed by the bill's sponsors 
as essential to their long-range objectives. 
The dams would serve no water storage func- 
tion, but, once having paid for themselves 
from the sale of the electricity that they 
would generate, they would be expected to 
contribute to a new Lower Basin Develop- 
ment Fund. This fund, which would also 
receive the proceeds from water sales and 
part of the power revenues from Hoover dam 
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and other existing dams on the Lower Colo- 
rado, would be used to reimburse the federal 
treasury for about 90 percent of the $525 mil- 
lion to be spent on CAP and for part of the 
much larger sums to be spent on the aque- 
ducts, pumping stations, and other works 
needed to import water to the Lower Colo- 
rado. 

The bill would direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to study various possibilities for 
augmenting the Colorado basin's water sup- 
ply. These include water salvage and con- 
servation, weather modification, and desalin- 
ization of sea water; but, in the sponsors“ 
judgment, the most promising possibility is 
water importation. 

The study would contemplate importing, 
initially, up to 6.5 million acre-feet of water 
a year (including 2 million acre-feet to the 
Upper Basin), which would make up the 
deficit under present quotas and provide for 
additional needs that arise. Another 2 mil- 
lion acre-feet might be withdrawn from the 
exporting basin (or basins), but diverted to 
water users along the route to the Colorado. 
The bill was amended last week to have the 
study cover west Texas, which is not part of 
the Colorado basin but is potently represent- 
ed in Congress. The deadline for completion 
of the importation plan, together with the 
supporting feasibility studies an4 cost esti- 
mates, would be 31 December 1970. 

Arizona’s need for CAP, deemed urgent 
because of the steady loss of existing farm 
land as ground-water supplies decline and 
pumping becomes uneconomic, is the great 
driving force behind H.R, 4671. Represen- 
tative Upatt concedes that CAP might be 
financed without the canyon dams, but he 
contends that the dams, dubbed “cash reg- 
isters" for the Development Fund, are needed 
to help finance the importation system and 
other Lower Basin projects of the future. 

In any event, if either the provision for 
the dams or that for the importation study 
were struck from the bill, the Arizona delega- 
tion might find that its basin allies, who 
were expected to support the provision for 
CAP, had vanished, like Indians into the 
wilderness. In fact, even with the revenue- 
producing dams and the importation study 
provided for in the bill, Arizona has had to 
make a major concession in order to obtain 
California's support for CAP. Arizona has 
agreed to give California’s quota of 4.4 mil- 
lion acre-feet priority over its own quota of 
2.8 million acre-feet, which the U.S. Supreme 
Court confirmed in 1963 after 12 years of 
litigation. 

The five Upper Basin reclamation proj- 
ects—three of them too marginal to get Bu- 
reau of the Budget approval—have been in- 
cluded in H.R. 4671 as part of the price Rep- 
resentative Upaut has had to pay for the state 
of Colorado's support for CAP. Upar is not 
hostile to reclamation in the Upper Basin, 
but inclusion of the five projects, which 
would be built at a total cost of $361.4 mil- 
lion, does not make his bill more attractive 
politically. Colorado can speak softly on 
such matters and still be heard. One of her 
citizens, Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
is chairman of the House Interior Committee. 

The foregoing sketch of basin politics does 
not do full justice to the complexities of 
the subject but is to be taken as a primer 
from which one may safely conclude that 
Colorado water policy is not arrived at by 
pure reason. Plans made for one part of 
the basin must take into account the desires 
and interests, legitimate and otherwise, of 
every other part of the basin. 

Moreover, water project development in the 
West is characterized by a high degree of in- 
stitutional rigidity. The policies of the In- 
terior Department's Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the laws which govern those policies, are 
such that decisions on water projects are 
made within a rather narrow range of choice. 
The Bureau's contribution to the develop- 
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ment of the West, as in the Salt River Proj- 
ect which has made modern Phoenix pos- 
sible, cannot be gainsaid. But the Bureau 
cannot be expected to render objective judg- 
ments when faced, say, with a choice between 
recommending the construction of power 
dams in the Grand Canyon and recommend- 
ing the construction of steam plants fired by 
the Southwest’s abundant coal or by nuclear 
fuel. 

The Bureau never has built thermal plants. 
It is not eager to start a fight with the pri- 
vate utility industry by proposing to build 
some. In fact, Secretary Udall has been 
making peace with the utilities by finally 
reaching agreements, after long controversy, 
for the sharing of cost-saving interregionel 
transmission networks. 

Traditionally, the Bureau has looked, wit. 
the blessing of Congress, to hydroelectric 
plants as the revenue-producing units for its 
“basin account,” a device sometimes used to 
encourage acceptance of water projects which 
would have trouble standing on their own. 
Representative AsSPINALL and many of his 
colleagues on the Interior Committee, which 
is dominated by Westerners, have, or think 
they have, a vested interest in continuing to 
have things done in the traditional manner. 

To no one's surprise, when the Pacific 
Southwest Water Plan was proposed in 1964, 
the Bureau of Reclamation recommended the 
construction of the Bridge Canyon and Mar- 
ble Canyon dams. 

Although H.R. 4671 would authorize both 
dam projects, the Johnson administration 
has recommended the construction now of 
only one—the $238.6-million Marble Canyon 
dam. This dam is planned for a site 12.5 
miles north of Grand Canyon National Park 
but still within the area known to geologists 
as the Grand Canyon. 

The Bureau of the Budget, speaking for 
the administration, has said that a decision 
on Bridge Canyon dam, which would cost 
an estimated $511.3 million, should be de- 
ferred. The Bureau has recommended the 
establishment of a national water commis- 
sion and indicated that this commission 
should study the dam's effect on Grand Can- 
yon National Monument and National Park, 
along with the dam’s relation to regional 
water needs and the various alternatives for 
meeting those needs. 

Bridge Canyon dam would be in the Grand 
Canyon's lower reaches, well below the mon- 
ument and the park, but its 93-mile-long 
reservoir would extend through the entire 
length of the monument and through 13 
miles of that part of the canyon’s inner gorge 
which forms the park's northwest boundary. 
Rising to a height of 736 feet, the dam would 
have a generating capacity of 1.5 million kilo- 
watts, compared to the 600,000-kilowatt 
capacity of the 310-foot Marble Canyon dam. 
Having better than twice the other dam's 
potential for production of power and rev- 
enue, the Bridge Canyon dam is the one the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the sponsors of 
H.R. 4671 really want. 

The Bureau is, to say the least, doing noth- 
ing to discourage an idea, which has been 
circulating among the bill's sponsors, that a 
deal should be struck with the conservation- 
ists. The proposition would be (i) to aban- 
don the proposal to build Marble Canyon 
dam and to have the National Park’s bound- 
aries extended northward to take in Marble 
Canyon, and (ii) to build Bridge Canyon 
dam with the agreement that this dam would 
be the last Grand Canyon dam ever to be 
built. But there is virtually no chance that 
the conservation groups—certainly not the 
Sierra Club—will concede that Bridge Can- 
yon dam should be built. They can be ex- 
pected to continue denouncing the Bridge 
Canyon proposal as contrary to the Grand 
Canyon National Park Act. The act would 
permit dams and reservoirs necessary for 
reclamation projects to be built in the park, 
but only when such construction is con- 
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sistent with the park's primary purpose of 
preserving the canyon's scenery, wildlife, and 
“natural and historic objects.” 

Representative JOHN P. SAYLOR of Penn- 
sylvania, the Interior Committee's ranking 
Republican member and a caustic critic of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, has introduced 
a bill drafted by the Sierra Club that would 
enlarge the part to take in the entire Grand 
Canyon from Lee Ferry at the beginning of 
Marble Canyon to Grand Wash Cliffs at the 
head of Lake Mead. The bill would prohibit 
construction of any dams in the park. 

Ironically, the Sierra Club and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation both revere, as a spirit- 
ual antecedent, John Wesley Powell, the one- 
armed Union Army veteran and geologist 
whose Grand Canyon expedition of 1869, by 
small boat, was one of history's great adven- 
tures. 

“We are three-quarters of a mile in the 
depths of the earth,” wrote Powell in his 
journal, “and the great river shrinks into 
insignificance, as it dashes its angry waves 
against the walls and cliffs, that rise to the 
world above; they are but puny ripples, and 
we are but pigmies, running up and down 
the sands, or lost among the boulders. We 
have an unknown distance yet to run; an 
unknown river to explore. What falls there 
are, we know not; what rocks beset the 
channel, we know not; what walls rise over 
the river, we know not. Ah, well! we may 
conjecture many things. The men talk as 
cheerfully as ever; jests are bandied about 
freely this morning; but to me the cheer is 
somber and the jests are ghastly.” 

Powell's journal provides a classic account 
of a journey down a “wild river”—a term 
much used by conservationists, including the 
Secretary of the Interlor. According to 
Georgie White, a white-water adventurer who 
has gone down rivers in Alaska, Canada, and 
Central America as well as in the Southwest, 
the Colorado, on its 280-mile course through 
the Grand Canyon, is the wildest river of 
them all. The only point of contact with the 
outside world is at Phantom Ranch, the 
Park Service camp on Bright Angel Creek for 
hikers and mule riders who take the Kaibab 
or Bright Angel trail to descend into the 
canyon from the South Rim. 

The Sierra Club wants to preserve the free- 
flowing river—all of it, not just the 116 miles 
that would be left between the foot of Marble 
Canyon dam and the upper end of the reser- 
voir behind Bridge Canyon dam. The club 
wants the inner gorge left undisturbed, pre- 
serving a unique geological record and the 
river which helped to write it. The club is 
outraged that spots such as Vasey’s Paradise, 
a place of mosses, ferns, and flowering plants 
below a fountain that gushes from the side 
of Marble Canyon, would be drowned by the 
water rising behind Marble Canyon and 
Bridge Canyon dams, 

The National Park Service, in a 1963 report, 
also criticized the Bridge Canyon dam pro- 
posal. Edwin D. McKee, now with the U.S. 
Geological Survey, was quoted as saying, in 
a paper prepared in 1942 when he was a Park 
Service naturalist, that the Bridge Canyon 
project, which was already being considered, 
would obscure important geologic features. 
The greatest losses, McKee said, would be in 
and to the west of Toroweap Valley, in the 
National Monument, where the rising waters 
would conceal features illustrating local vol- 
canism and the early stages of canyon cut- 
ting, as well as remnants of lavas that flowed 
down the river channel and sediments show- 
ing that, in two places, lakes had formed 
behind lava dams, 

The Park Service observed that the upper 
reaches of the reservoir would lie between 
Havasu Creek and Kanab Creek, an area 
deemed by some to be among the most scenic 
in the National Park. Silt and debris would 
accumulate in this section of the park, the 
report predicted. 
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A DIPLOMATIC SILENCE 

Strangely, however, the report said the 
Marble Canyon dam would have little effect 
on the National Park. This judgment con- 
filets with the view held by Park Service men 
now serving at Grand Canyon. It is fair to 
say that for the National Park Service, an 
Interior Department agency, to give no quar- 
ter in criticizing proposals favored, or likely 
to be favored, by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the House 
Interior Committee would not be playing the 
game in the most prudent bureaucratic 
manner. 

Bureau of Reclamation officials insist that 
the objections to construction of the two 
dams that have been raised by the Sierra 
Club and its allies in the Park Service and 
elsewhere have been wildly pessimistic. For 
example, the Bureau discounts predictions 
that construction of Marble Canyon dam 
and of Coconino dam, which would be built 
on the Little Colorado River to keep Bridge 
Canyon reservoir from silting up, would leave 
the Colorado a tame river—too tame, even 
during spring runoffs, to flush out the boul- 
ders and other debris that wash into the river 
from side canyons to form natural dams and 
rapids. 

The Bureau also contends that releases of 
water for power generation during hours of 
peak demand would keep the channel scoured 
and the river flowing freely. Siltation below 
Kanab Creek, where the Bridge Canyon 
reservoir would begin, would be minimal be- 
cause the Coconino dam, together with Mar- 
ble Canyon dam and the de-silting dam on 
the Paria River, would turn the now silt- 
laden Colorado into trout water, the Bureau 
says. 

The Bureau regards conservationists of the 
Sierra Club type as people who are possibly 
sincere, but impractical and not a little 
selfish. Why, otherwise, would they oppose 
dam projects which, besides serving as “cash 
registers,” would open up the inner canyon 
to tens of thousands of sightseers who would 
take boat trips on the reservoirs? Many of 
the conservationists, for their part, look on 
the reclamationists as Philistines who would 
gladly count in “fishermen man-days” to im- 
prove a project’s cost-benefit ratio but who 
sneer whenever anyone mentioned natural 
beauty. 

The Sierra Club says that the dams, besides 
being a desecration, would not be the best 
means of producing revenues for the Lower 
Basin Development Fund. One club study 
uses the Bureau of Reclamation’s own figures 
as a basis for concluding that the Central 
Arizona Project could be paid for without 
any new revenue-earning facilities at all— 
just by using the future earnings of Hoover 
and other existing dams. 

One expert witness to testify for the Sierra 
Club at recent House hearings on H.R. 4671 
was Alan P. Carlin, a Rand Corporation econ- 
omist. He said that neither Marble Canyon 
nor Bridge Canyon dam, despite the admitted 
flexibility of hydroelectric power in serving 
peak demands, would be as efficient as a 
nuclear plant, or a nuclear plant combined 
with a pumped storage plant, which would 
use the same water repeatedly by pumping it 
from a lower to an upper storage basin and 
running it through the turbines at hours of 
peak demand. Not only would these plants 
be cheaper to build than the power dams but 
transmission costs would be lower, Carlin 
said. They would be built, not in the bowels 
of the earth, but in or near urban areas of 
high power demand. 

Representative Up and the Bureau of 
Reclamation have, of course, contested 
Carlin's findings. But Upar himself has said 
that the most significant problem raised by 
proposals to build nuclear or coal-fired gen- 
erating plants as an alternative to the dams 
is not economic but political. 

Upatt has contended, moreover, that, if 
the federal government doesn’t build the 
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dams, they will be built by non-federal in- 
terests. License applications by the Arizona 
Power Authority and the City of Los Angeles 
are now pending before the Federal Power 
Commission, which 2 years ago was directed 
by Congress not to grant licenses for the two 
sites before 31 December 1966. Even with 
the expiration of the licensing moratorium, 
however, the commission may find itself un- 
der restraints. Last December a U.S. Court 
of Appeals told FPC it would have to recon- 
sider its decision to permit construction of 
a pumped storage plant at Storm King 
Mountain on the Hudson River. The pres- 
ervation of natural beauty should be a basic 
concern in comparing the desirability of the 
proposed plant with possible alternatives, 
the court indicated. 

Because the water importation study is 
essential to the compromise on H.R. 4671, 
resistance by the Northwest to the bill's pro- 
vision for such a study may prove as great 
an obstacle to passage as the conservation- 
ists’ opposition to the Grand Canyon dams. 
This study is not easily reconciled with the 
study which the proposed National Water 
Commission would undertake. A Dill to 
create the commission, submitted by the ad- 
ministration and sponsored by Senator 
Henry M, Jackson of Washington, chairman 
of the Senate Interior Committee, and 48 
other senators, was passed by the Senate on 
9 June, 

The commission, to be made up of seven 
private citizens, would have 5 years to study 
water resource policy problems in a national 
perspective. Its mandate, as defined in the 
Interior Committee’s report, would be to 
consider alternative solutions to water prob- 
lems “without prior commitment to any in- 
terest group, region, or agency of govern- 
ment.” 

COOLNESS IN THE COMMITTEE 


The commission bill has struck few sparks 
of enthusiasm in the House Interior Com- 
mittee, where its fate now rests. Support- 
ers of H.R. 4671 are understandably reluctant 
to trust such a commission to come up with 
a water importation plan for the Colorado 
basin. Yet, unless they can agree to do so, 
the reclamation states will be seriously di- 
vided on the bill, for there is little chance 
that Senator Jackson and the Northwest 
ever will agree to the importation study. It 
is now proposed that the study be placed 
under the aegis of the new interagency 
Water Resources Council, which Secretary 
Udall chairs, but this supposedly mollifying 
gesture isn’t likely to soften the opposition. 
Indeed, Jackson has rejected even a proposal 
to have the national commission give pri- 
ority consideration to the Southwest's water 
needs. 

For Secretary Udall, who must feel some 
anguish at the criticism he has received from 
his friends in the conservation movement 
over the dam proposals, the National Water 
Commission might well prove a blessing. 
The commission, if it ever receives House 
approval and is set up, could search for ways 
to loosen the regional and institutional ri- 
gidities that now bind water resource de- 
velopment planning. It is a large task, but 
the commission might even discover a solu- 
tion to the Southwest's water problems that 
would keep dams out of the Grand Canyon 
and allow Colorado basin politicians to keep 
their heads above water.—LuTHER J. CARTER 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on the final rollcall vote, No. 165, on 
H.R. 15750, the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966, I was in the Chamber ‘and did 
not hear my name. Had I heard my 
name called, I would have voted “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The statement will 
be in the Recorp, 
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ATLANTIC STUDIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I invited the attention of this body to a 
program of studies on the Atlantic Com- 
munity being conducted by the House 
Republican Committee on NATO and the 
Atlantic Community. The committee 
consists of: 

Representative E. Ross Apair, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana. 

Representative CHARLES E. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Republican, of Michigan. 

Representative Don CLAUSEN, Repub- 
lican, of California. 

Representative James C. CLEVELAND, 
Republican, of New Hampshire. 

Representative ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, 
Republican, of Kansas. 

Representative HASTINGS KEITH, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts. 

Representative James D. MARTIN, Re- 
publican, of Alabama. 

Representative ROGERS C. B. MORTON, 
Republican, of Maryland. 

Representative ALEXANDER PIRNIE, Re- 
publican, of New York. 

Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota. 

Representative OcDeEN R. Rem, Repub- 
lican, of New York. 

Representative PAUL FINDLEY, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, chairman. 

In this program, essays on Atlantic 
Community topics have been prepared 
by foreign policy experts and referred 
to Congressmen for comment. 

Today I wish to draw your attention to 
a statement prepared for our committee 
by Dr. Hendrik Brugmans, rector of the 
College of Europe, Bruges, Belgium. In 
the midfifties, Dr. Brugmans collaborated 
with Dr. Strausz-Hupe of the University 
of Pennsylvania to lay the groundwork 
for what is now the Atlantic Institute, a 
private international research organiza- 
tion directed by a group of prominent 
persons from many of the Atlantic na- 
tions. Dr. Brugman’s statement is of 
particular interest at this time in view of 
the recent visit of the President of 
France to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Brugmans believes that President 
de Gaulle has brought home to the 
Europeans generally that they can now 
stand on their own feet and should now 
be more independent of the United 
States. Noting that real life is spring- 
ing up again in east-central Europe, Mr. 
Brugmans further recommends that 
East-West relations be examined afresh, 
perhaps with an economic and cultural 
Marshall plan for Eastern Europe. 

The full text of Dr. Brugman’s state- 
ment follows: 

ATLANTIC POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE 
I 

Less than ten years ago, there was much 
talk about an “Atlantic Community” to be 
established. Today, this phrase has lost a 
great deal of its significance, and is used 
with considerable care. 

This has two reasons. 

On the one hand, the rise of the European 
Common Market has given a new, specific 
meaning to the word “Community”, which 
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stands now, in practice, for a group of na- 
tions in a process of supranational] integra- 
tion, 

On the other hand, President de Gaulle 
(whatever his style and wording) has brought 
home to the Europeans at large, that they 
can stand now on their own feet and should 
therefore be more independent of the United 
States. In fact, he has given them a sense 
of dignity, which is not going to disappear 
when he will have left the political scene. 
Whatever the future holds in stock, there 
will be no “restoration” in that respect. 

Henceforward, we can talk about “part- 
nership”, but not of “community” in the 
strict sense which the term has acquired 
recently. Consequently, we should give some 
thought to the future structure of our West- 
ern world, so much the more so as N.A.T.O. 
has to be renewed three years from here. 
Structures are always the refiection of a 
balance of forces, of aspirations, hopes and 
interests, convergent or conflicting. Let us 
therefore ask ourselves how the situation is 
now, what our aims and targets are, and how 
we are to achieve them. Two main factors 
have international relations since 
1949: first, the Russian threat has substan- 
tially diminished. On the one hand, Khru- 
shehev's successors have hardly been able to 
consolidate their power, and inner opposition 
is a force to reckon with. On the other, the 
US.S.R. is at loggerheads with Red China, 
which means that it has a huge Eastern 
frontier to protect; consequently, it is un- 
likely that it will embark in military (or 
even political) adventures in the West; al- 
though the future remains unpredictable per 
definition, it seems probable that the two 
“erises” which Russia opened around Berlin, 
will not be followed by a third one; even the 
infamous “wall” might work here as an ele- 
ment of international stability. In any case, 
we have moved far away from the days when 
Monsieur Spaak voiced the feelings of most 
Europeans, in his unforgotten U.N. speech: 
“Nous avons peur”. Today, Europeans are 
no longer “afraid” and this deprives us of an 
integrating force. 

Secondly, as already indicated, the “eco- 
nomic miracle” they see around them, gives 
the Europeans a feeling of self-confidence 
which is new. True, this “miracle” was 
made possible by the Marshall-plan, but this 
was twenty years ago. Today, Europe no 
longer automatically looks to Washington 
for help, guidance and advice; only some 
smaller countries are still willing to leave 
world-politics to the U.S., but that is part 
of their neutralist past rather than of their 
Atlantic conviction. Although not yet pow- 
erful enough to match American economic 
dynamism, Europe already asks itself how 
it might achieve a position of equal part- 
nership with America, not only in words but 
in reality. It has come to resent the con- 
stant flow of its scientists to the U.S. and 
the growing American “infiltration” on our 
industrial market, especially in its techno- 
logically most progressive sectors. 

These facts will remain overwhelmingly 
important, with or without President de 
Gaulle. The “status quo ante” will not re- 
turn, and in these circumstances, America 
should not take it for granted that Europe 
should “normally” be an unconditional ally. 
The alliance, desirable though it still is, 
should be redefined, both in political and 
frontier-guards, with the whole weight of 
N.A.T.O. is no longer axiomatic: it has be- 
come a matter of debate. New arguments 
are required. 

Finally, we have to state that the feeling 
of greater self-confidence and the longing 
for greater independence of the U.S. cannot 
simply be described as “Europeans,” as we 
did earlier. It is to a large extent more 
“national” than consciously continental. 
Here too de Gaulle is a symbol and a symp- 
tom rather than an accident. 
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If we are to counter the threat of resur- 
gent Nationalism in Europe—and National- 
ism is today a factor of Western disintegra- 
tion—we should do so with intellectual and 
emotional weapons, different from those we 
could use 12 years ago. If the Atlantic world 
is to be organized, it should be done through 
concrete proposals and inspiring concepts, 
which correspond to our present needs. 


Iir 


In the military field, the great new fact is 
of course the apparition of two national 
“striking forces” in Europe, one of which at 
least, the French, can hardly be expected to 
be neatly integrated into any Atlantic whole. 
What should our policy be there, in a field 
which has to be considered as more and 
more “hot”? The “bomb” is becoming an 
obsession in people’s minds and, as disarma- 
ment negotiations seem to become a sense- 
less routine-business for experts, public 
opinion looks out for a statesmanlike per- 
spective. 

Is it enough to protest against “prolifer- 
ation?” Certainly not. As things develop 
now, it seems reasonable to foresee that, in 
about ten or fifteen years, a certain number 
of medium-sized nations will have built up 
their nuclear defence. This may well seem 
deplorable to a country like the U.S., which 
enjoyed atomic monopoly until 1949, but 
there is every probability that super-weap- 
ons will become less expensive and therefore 
move into the range of national aspirations 
everywhere, be it for real military reasons 
or simply for prestige. Moreover, a moral 
condemnation of such a desire, when it 
comes from a nation which has thrown the 
bombs on Japan, does hardly sound convinc- 
ing to newcomers, to “have-not’s” and “have 
recently's“. In other words, if the claim for 
non-proliferation is to have any appeal at 
all, American proposals should not only sug- 
gest that others stop building atom-bombs. 
They should also show what America in- 
tends to do with her own, short of which 
she will be accused of hypocrisy. In this 
respect, let us remember the action made to 
discredit the test-ban treaty of Moscow. 
Making the atomic club a closed shop will 
not do. 

Before coming to our suggestions, let us 
make one remark first. 

It seems wrong to be entirely hypnotized 
by the problem of who is going to pull the 
atomic trigger.“ Of course, the final deci- 
sion will always be taken by a very small 
team, if not by one man alone. This is true, 
whatever our Atlantic structures. But those 
who will have the fateful responsibility of 
“pushing the button or not,” are not or 
should not be isolated from the community 
in the name of which and for the protection 
of which they act. They should know what 
their people or peoples would be prepared 
to consider as an acceptable “casus belli.” 
In other words, the problem does not really 
He with the “moment supreme“, but with 
the political, popular consensus to be 
achieved beforehand, All concerned must 
be convinced that, whatever happens, they 
have been able to raise their voices and par- 
ticipate effectively in the decision-making 
process. When President Kennedy made his 
historic speech during the Cuba-crisis, he 
of course did not consult his 50 States. But 
the 50 States recognized him as their legiti- 
mate President. 

Unfortunately, the Europeans have no 
reason as yet to consider the man in the 
White House as “their” President. They 
may like or dislike him, but he is not their 
elected chief, however much his decisions 
bind them in actual fact. This dichotomy 
now creates feelings of frustration, as one 
never knows whether the American leader 
who speaks and acts, does so as a national 
or an Atlantic Statesman. Many Europeans 
remarked with great concern that the Cuba- 
speech contained several mentions of “this 
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hemisphere”, but no reference to the defense 
of the free world. None the less, the final 
decision might have meant atomic war—also 
for Europe. 

Here lies an institutional problem of para- 
mount importance, the issue being between 
hegemony and partnership. How can the 
latter be organised? 

In our opinion, only by the creation of 
an Atlantic body, with both military and 
political competences, fully equipped to pre- 
pare-and finally make the fundamental de- 
cisions in the field of world-politics, in- 
cluding the decision to apply force, even 
nuclear force. In other words: I would 
propose an Atlantic Council for World-Aj- 
fairs, to which the U.S. and the States of 
Europe should surrender part of their poli- 
tical and military sovereignty. In fact, it 
seems useless to complain that the allies 
are lukewarm in their support of American 
actions, for example in Vietnam. How could 
they be more enthusiastic, as they have never 
been consulted beforehand, even less par- 
ticipated in the debate that prepared the 
intervention? The Vietnam-war is not 
theirs and they cannot be expected to act 
as a “claque”, applauding what they never 
were able to discuss. In practice, the Amer- 
icans see themselves today in the same posi- 
tion as the French twelve years ago: they 
ask for support, but did not offer a share 
in the policy-making process. 

The first and most important function of 
such an Atlantic Council would be to pre- 
serve peace in freedom, and set up a ma- 
chinery for arbitration and peaceful change. 
As it would have the whole nuclear poten- 
tial of the Western world at its disposal, it 
would take up the basic idea of the Baruch 
plan: supranational government “with 
teeth”, its competence being however strictly 
limited to the function of a “world-police”. 
For the time being, its geographic area would 
of course be limited to the States around 
the Atlantic, but it is no longer entirely 
utopian to envisage that maybe one day 
the Soviet Union would join the institution. 
No doubt that such proposals are radical, 
even revolutionary ones. But two factors 
should not be forgotten: 

First, the present “balance of terror” (how- 
ever preferable to no balance at all) can 
hardly be expected to remain the last word 
of international relations; sooner or later, 
fresh thinking should be done and new pro- 
posals made, in order to promote less pro- 
visional solutions; 

Secondly, it seems difficult to underesti- 
mate the widespread pacifist feeling all over 
the world, including the U.S. itself. In the 
“battle of minds“ which is going on, we 
should not be afraid of being “utopian” for 
a while; plans which seem utterly unprac- 
ticable when they are launched, may well 
be considered wise sooner than foreseen, 

m 

Of course, such an "Atlantic Council” 
(whatever its institutional form and com- 
petences: Federal or Confederal) will be ex- 
tremely difficult to be set up—even if the 
U.S. would be willing—as long as Europe is 
weak and disrupted by Nationalism. If there 
is to be a real “partnership on equal foot- 
ing,” this cannot be achieved between one 
organised Continent on the side and a loose 
group of quarreling States on the other, In 
a certain sense, President de Gaulle was right 
when he suggested in 1958 that N. A. T. O. 
should be reorganised and ruled hence- 
forward by a “condominium” of the “Big 
Three.” Of course, President Eisenhower was 
also right when he declined the offer, answer- 
ing that this would reduce the other allies to 
a state of second class mutes. None the less, 
it is only too obvious that no international 
organisation can work when composed by a 
multiplicity of countries, each of them being 
very different from the others, in size, power 
and political orientation. In fact, the situa- 
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tion today is, that there is no political leader- 
ship in N.A.T.O. at all, whereas the emer- 
gency-bonds of 1949 become weaker and 
weaker. 

In this situation of deadlock and sterility, 
which was the cause of Monsieur Spaak's 
resignation as Secretary General, the sugges- 
tion of an Atlantic Council as mentioned 
above would have the notable advantage to 
make things move again. In fact, it would 
kill two birds with one stone and function as 
a sort of “political Marshall-plan.” Real 
participation in world-politics, . e., real par- 
ticipation in decision-making, should be 
made conditional of European integration. 
In fact this would not mean an offer “with 
strings,” but the sober statement that the 
proposed Council could only work in practice 
insofar as Europe would be prepared to speak 
with one voice and act with one will. More- 
over, there ‘s nothing against “strings,” pro- 
vided they are woven intelligently. 

So far, European Federalism is the only new 
political idea put forward on the Eastbanks 
of the Atlantic Ocean. But it has been 
shown continuously that the old self-con- 
scious nations of Europe are not willing to 
give up part of their political sovereignty and 
independence. Everybody pays lip-service 
to the desirability of coming closer together, 
but each time the basic question arose, the 
governments backed out. That was the case 
in 1949 with the Council of Europe, in 1954 
with the Defence Community (which in- 
cluded political integration) and recently, 
when the problem of majority-rule was put 
forward. Probably, the European States will 
not have the courage of setting up a workable 
Federation, as long as there is no “bait.” The 
“political Marshall-plan” mentioned above, 
would provide such a “bait.” 

Do the Europeans accept to be prosperous 
but non-existent in world-affairs? Do they 
wish to unite economically and become a sort 
of “greater Holland”, or a neutral Switzer- 
land? If so, there is no problem and con- 
sequently no solution. But if we are right 
in thi that the relatively great success 
of Gaullism, also outside France, is due to a 
feeling of political frustration to which the 
Europeans are subject—then, an offer of this 
kind would have an explosive effect, and 
be of lasting historic value. It would mean 
that the American Administration would be 
ready to open its world-political dossiers and 
share the responsibility for their handling 
with the Europeans . , provided they care 
to unite politically. In still other words, 
European unity would be the precondition 
of Atlantic integration, and, at the same 
time, the perspective of real Atlantic part- 
nership would give an indispensible new 
impetus to European union. 

Maybe such an Atlantic co-operation in 
nuclear and political world-affairs should be 
complemented by a new edition of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community as far as “‘classi- 
cal” weapons are concerned. In fact, why 
should not the Europeans rather than the 
Americans be responsible for the defense of 
their own sector, now that it probably will 
not be “hot”, at least for the time being? 
“Partnership” also means that each partner 
is strong enough to meet the other without 
inferiority-complexes: it therefore seems ad- 
visable to let the Europeans be their own 
frontier-guards, while the whole weight of 


. Atlantic nuclear defense behind them. 


Iv 

Finally, it would be wrong to leave the 
East-Central European peoples out of con- 
sideration here. The times of Stalinism are 
over, in spite of occasional setbacks. True, 
the Communist governments in power be- 
yond the Iron Curtain would probably prefer 
to be at the same time more independent of 
Moscow and less dependent on their own 
resurgent public opinion. In any case, real 
life is springing up again in these countries, 
which so many men of little faith deemed 
already lost for ever. In his latest book, 
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“Europa Grossmacht oder Schlachtfeld", Dr. 
Otto Habsburg (as he calls himself now) 
makes this point strongly and rightly. In 
fact, “Mitteieuropa”, the community of na- 
tions described by Professor Oscar Halecki in 
his “Borderlands of Western Civilization”, 
is becoming a world-political factor again. 
It has already ceased to be a group of passive 
“satellites”. 

This means that we can no longer be con- 
tent with shedding some tears on the graves 
of. their freedom. New opportunities arise, 
but this forces us to do some new thinking. 
Things are on the move, whatever we do, but 
we should have a line of action of our own. 
Violent revolution seems to be out of the 
question: the non-intervention from the 
West in 1956 (and, earlier, in the German 
rising of 1953) has brought home to the 
peoples of the European East that they have 
to count only on themselves (“farà da se“). 
However, we can try to help and support 
them in a political non-warlike way. 

Up to now, the re-orlentation of those na- 
tions has mainly been directed to gaullist 
France. Striving for greater national inde- 
pendence (if not for inner liberalization), 
Rumania contacted Paris. In Poland, where 
the movement against totalitarian rule is 
more powerful, the government tried to win 
the backing of President de Gaulle, and profit 
by the traditional friendship between the 
two countries. This seems only too normal. 
Of course, the peoples East of the Curtain 
know that America is by far the strongest 
partner in the West, and that was the politi- 
cal meaning of the triumphal welcome they 
gave to men like Richard Nixon and Robert 
Kennedy. But at the same time, they con- 
sider natural to renew their bonds with their 
fellow-Europeans in the West, rather than 
expect everything from the far-away Ameri- 
can “imperialists”. 

Consequently, it seems desirable that the 
whole problem of East-West relations should 
be examined afresh, first of all in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Here too, there should be a 
“bait” for opening up the doors: an eco- 
nomic and cultural “Marshall-plan” for 
Eastern Europe, of the type suggested by 
Professor Brzezinski in his book, “Alternative 
to Partition”. A plan, financed by Ameri- 
cans and West-Europeans together, but ad- 
ministered by them and the Eastern govern- 
ments concerned. 

Here too, “conditions” should be put for- 
ward. 

On the one hand, “liberalization” should 
be “rewarded”, and political backwardness 
“penalized”: in fact, there is no reason to 
believe that Western help would automati- 
cally result in greater freedom. But the 
“strings” imposed in order to promote it 
would no doubt be popular in Eastern public 
opinion. 

On the other hand, multilateral co-opera- 
tion between the beneficiaries should be 
made conditional, like in 1947 for the West. 
We are well aware of the fact that this 
second condition seems to contradict the 
ideas which have sometimes been predomi- 
nant so far. In fact, it was thought in the 
recent past, that any kind of Nationalism in 
the Curtain-countries served our purposes, as 
it meant disintegration of the Eastern bloc. 

Such a policy, however, seems to be short- 
sighted. The days of Nationalism are over, 
and it would be all too easy for the Kremlin 
to argue that the West, again, is “reac- 
tionary”, as it tries to foster out-dated sov- 
ereign rights”. And this would be right! 

We therefore should stress that, although 
national identity of all peoples should be 
maintained, the modern world is looking out 
for larger, plurinational concentrations, 
not for chauvinistic separatism, Here 
the example of the Common Market 
can be used as a possible model, as well as 
the attempts to create an Economic Commu- 
nity in Latin America. Thus, East-Central 
Europe could give another version of the 
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universal trend towards Regionalism, and 
America should give it her full support. It 
was good to promote the independence of the 
former satellites vis-a-vis Soviet imperialism, 
but it will be better to support a lasting co- 
operation between the Sates concerned. A 
“buffer-region” beween Western Europe and 
the U.S.S.R. would be a factor of détente, as 
it would give Russia the certitude that her 
Western borders are safe. 

How are political perspectives likely to de- 
velop? It is difficult to say, but probably the 
East-Central countries will discover a con- 
crete similarity in their situation, so that it 
is not utopian to foresee that a kind of more 
collectivist edition of E.E.C. might be created, 
probably in co-operation with, but not sub- 
servient to the U.S.S.R. 

Will the Soviet Union participate herself 
in such a program? That is perhaps not im- 
possible. But even if she stays out, she 
would have the greatest difficulties in stop- 
ping her former “satellites” who want to take 
the risk. In any case, even if such an offer 
from the West would he rejected, both by the 
U.S.S.R. and the “Borderland”-countries, it 
would have an impact on public opinion and 
give a shock. Inside and outside the Com- 
munist Parties, there would be lively discus- 
sion on the subject. How in fact could they 
refuse altogether, confronted as they are 
with huge economic problems? 

A new American-European plan of help 
and co-operation would mean that we would 
again be an active factor there. But much 
will depend on the outcome of the war in 
Vietnam. 

Finally, any policy towards the East should 
give an answer to the German question. 
Those Germans are wrong who think that 
their problem of national “re-unification” 
can be solved apart from the European prob- 
lem as a whole. For the moment, the So- 
viet-controlled part of Germany is still the 
key of the situation, and the U.S.S.R. will 
certainly not give it up before a reasonable 
alternative will be offered. On the other 
hand, any form of national re-unification of 
Germany would be highly impopular in coun- 
tries like Poland and Czechoslovakia—for un- 
derstandable reasons. 

It therefore should be made crystal-clear to 
all East-European powers, including the 
U.S.S.R., and to public opinion, that any 
German “revisionist” move as concerns the 
Oder-Neisse frontier or the Sudetenland, 
would strongly be opposed and drastically 
checked by Washington. The Germans have 
to choose: either a “New Deal” East of the 
Iron Curtain, including re-unification of the 
Federal Republic with the present “German 
Democratic Republic”, or a continued strife 
over Eastern frontiers. They cannot count 
on Western support both for a re-unification- 
policy and a “revision” as envisaged in the 
agitation of the “Landsmannschaften”. 

In other words: pacification and democ- 
ratization, should include the formal recog- 
nition of the Oder-Neisse borderline, by Bonn. 
It is wrong to keep as a “trump-card", what 
in reality is a pre-condition for the game to 
be started. Presently, the influence of the 
U.S. in the Federal Republic is very consider- 
able. The U.S. should use it to make our 
German friends understand that the Eastern 
borderlines of Germany as a whole, are there 
to stay. 

H. BRUGMANS, 
Rector College of Europe. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, our com- 
mittee is indebted to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] for making & 
study of Dr. Brugmans’ statement. The 
gentleman is a member of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and an expert in in- 
ternational monetary matters. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is certainly an important paper, and a 
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clear and carefully thought out state- 
ment. 

It is true, as Brugmans said, that the 
Europeans can now stand on their own 
feet and should therefore be more in- 
dependent of the United States. It is 
also true that Europeans have an en- 
hanced sense of dignity; but I seriously 
doubt that it is President de Gaulle who 
has “given” this to the Europeans. 

Undoubtedly, as Brugmans suggested, 
the time is ripening for the reopening of 
dialog between East and West over the 
question of the division of Europe and 
the division of Germany. Certainly it 
is true that the immediacy of a military 
threat from Russia toward Western 
Europe has diminished; certainly it is 
true that the days of Stalinism and even 
of Khrushchev are gone. Certainly it is 
true that Europe has a new sense of 
dignity and a surging sense of strength. 

If, however, these impulses are to be 
maintained and not destroyed, then it 
is most inappropriate to speak or think 
in terms of following De Gaulle, who 
would fragment Western Europe, or of 
emphasizing European unity at the ex- 
pense of Atlantic community. An East- 
West dialog can lead to peace, oppor- 
tunity, and security, only when the West 
is unified, not fragmented. 

I hope that nothing in Brugmans’ 
paper would be taken in any other way. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION IN 
FOREIGN SHIPYARDS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Petty] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I see where 
our British friends are continuing to 
allow their ships to supply North Viet- 
nam and Prime Minister Wilson piously 
has said England will not sell arms to 
the United States because England dis- 
approves of the U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnamese petroleum dumps and other 
military targets. 

That is England’s privilege. I do not 
want America to purchase arms from 
Great Britain anyway. The United 
States should have its own munitions 
industry. Our national security de- 
mands that we do not depend on anyone 
for arms. 

I do object, however, to the holier- 
than-thou attitude of John Bull. What 
is the difference between arms and naval 
vessels? Why is not the United King- 
dom consistent? After all, England’s 
Ministry of Defense on behalf of a British 
shipyard has just underbid our American 
yards on some naval survey ships. 

If the low-wage foreigners want to 
stand on principle, let them say, which is 
true, naval vessels even noncombatant 
ones, are a form of munitions. These 
new ships will have a role, indirectly at 
least, in resisting Communist aggression. 
Therefore, in all conscience, the British 
should abstain and not contract to build 
American naval vessels in British ship- 
yards, 

Meanwhile, I hope the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services will hold hearings 
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on my bill to require all naval vessels to 
be constructed in American shipyards. 

Mr. Speaker, no great world power 
with any sense would ever depend upon 
foreign nations to supply it with weapons 
or facilities or ships of war. Two naval 
survey ships might not seem important 
and not too serious were it not for a 
precedent. Once the United States es- 
tablishes a new policy, the damage will 
have been done. 

Congress should kill this Trojan horse 
program now—once and for all. Con- 
gress should insist that the Defense De- 
partment place its order in American 
yards. 

Thereby, our pious foreign friends will 
be made to feel truly righteous. Let us 
help our English cousins abide in the 
paths of the righteous. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Food 
for Freedom Act of 1966 came up for dis- 
cussion a number of times today during 
the debate on the foreign aid bill. While 
it is not a subject of direct concern in the 
foreign aid bill, an amendment adopted 
to the food-for-freedom bill should be of 
concern to allof us. On June 9, 1966, the 
House adopted an amendment offered by 
my colleague from New York [Mr, PIKE] 
which would permit fish concentrate to 
be exported under Public Law 480 with- 
out prior approval from the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Public Law 480 presently provides that 
fish concentrate may be moved under 
the authority of that act only upon ap- 
proval from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. I objected to the amendment 
and the concern I expressed at that time 
has only increased. Let me quote what 
I said on this matter during the floor 
debate on the Pike amendment: 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. When fishery products were 
included, they did not include fish concen- 
trate because that had not been approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 

I do not believe it would be wise for us to 
pawn off on people of other countries food 
we do not permit to be sold to the people in 
our country. I do not believe we ought to 
sell fish concentrate to people of other coun- 
tries until the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion determines it is acceptable for human 
use. 

What the amendment would do is, by leg- 
islative intent, to say that fish concentrate, 
which includes all parts of the fish, could 
be sold under the Public Law 480 program. 
What would happen if it should be found 
that these fish products for some people in 
other countries caused some diseases or even 
death, and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion had not approved it? That would surely 
redound to the discredit of the United States. 

We in the United States demand that every 
food product which is sold for human con- 
sumption have the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Until fish concentrate 
can get that approval. I believe the language 
ought to remain in the Act. For that reason 
Iam opposed to the amendment, I believe it 
would be terribly unwise for the Congress to 
remove the language. This is not insignifi- 
cant; it is extremely important. An interest 
in the fishing industry is not enough. We 
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have the same problems with respect to other 
industries. Other commodities are subjected 
to certain economic difficulties because they 
cannot sell their product for a period of time. 
Cranberries had that difficulty a little while 
ago. 

Unless we are certain the product is health- 
ful, that it will not create harm, we have 
denied to the industry the opportunity to 
sell it in this country. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment which would permit the 
dumping of fish concentrate on unsuspecting 
people in developing countries when the Food 
and Drug Administration still feels it is un- 
fit for human consumption. 


The significant part of my objection 
was based on the unknown effects of fish 
concentrate on other peoples of the 
world. I have recently come across an 
article appearing in a recent issue of the 
New Zealand Dairy Exporter containing 
some sobering implications in the drive 
to produce new fish protein concentrates 
and ship them to developing nations. 

The author of the article is Sir Ernest 
Marsden, fellow of the Royal Society, 
Britain’s oldest scientific society, and 
elder statesman of science in New 
Zealand. I believe his observations com- 
mand more than passing note. Before 
I read the pertinent sections of the arti- 
cle, however, let me point out that early 
in the article Sir Marsden reports that 
Japanese studies of stomach cancer con- 
ducted by the National Cancer Center at 
Tokyo under Dr. T. Hirayama find: 

A positive correlation, of borderline sig- 
nificance, was indicated between the en- 
demicity of stomach cancer in Japan and 
the local custom of taking certain highly 
salted foods, such as certain fish products, 
and possibly salted beans. 


In the article Sir Ernest Marsden goes 
on to explain: 


In regard to the indication that certain 
salted fish products were conducive to higher 
incidence of stomach cancer, that is, apart 
from the larger influence of milk consump- 
tion habits, it is to be noted that small 
plankton scavenge radioactive substances 
from sea water and become very radioactive, 
chiefly from acquired polonium. I have 
found this to be a world-wide phenomenon. 
Plankton in turn pass on the polonium ac- 
tivity to bivalve shell fish such as mussels, 
cockles, pipis, etc, and also to certain small 
fish and thence to larger predatory fish where 
it moves mainly to the offal with little to 
the white flesh. 


This indicates to me that the assump- 
tion that anything from the sex. is pure 
for human consumption is surely false. 
Fish concentrate contains all the fish 
including the entrails and this, of course, 
means the offal as well. 

The effect of this fish diet on certain 
people was included in Sir Ernest Mars- 
den’s article of which again I quote: 


The effect of this on the Maoris and Poly- 
nesians who consume large quantities of, 
shell fish, etc., has already been pointed out 
by the author and incidentally also it is to 
be noted that the Maori incidence of stom- 
ach cancer, etc., is very high compared with 
that of Europeans. 

It would be of great interest to examine 
the radioactivity of the salted fish product 
referred to by Dr. Hirayama, as a significant 
portion of the diet of Japanese. Previous 
to my suggestions, Dr. Hirayama was in- 
clined to ascribe the stomach cancer effect 
to the excess salt, which is perhaps not un- 
reasonable. However, it may well be that 
a correlation may be found with the radio- 
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activity of the fish produet in question, 
rather than with the quantity of salt con- 
sumed. 

Similar reasoning may be applied to the 
case of Baltic fishermen who have an inci- 
dence of gastro-intestinal cancer four times 
that of the inland population who do not eat 
large quantities of smoked fish products; 
likewise there is a high incidence of gastric 
cancer in Iceland. Hitherto, these effects 
have generally been considered as due to 
possible carcinogenic compounds in the 
smoke, etc., but may it not be that it is the 
particular kind of fish product which is more 
important and the amount consumed? 


It would appear to me that approval 
by this Congress of fish protein con- 
centrate without Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration approval is a hazardous 
move. Untold damage could be done 
to our international relations should we 
be found guilty of pushing off on un- 
fortunate peoples a food which possibly 
has a cancerous cloud over it. The little 
help that amendment might give to the 
fishing industry is nothing compared to 
the propaganda opportunities for people 
unfriendly to the United States, unless 
we make food available to other nations 
only when it is safe enough for our own 
peoples to eat. 


SPIRIT OF VALLEY FORGE LIVES ON 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit of Valley Forge lives on. It is a 
rare thing in this day and age to find 
people who are committed to the prin- 
ciples which make this Republic what it 
is. A front-page story carried in the 
New Concord, Ohio, Enterprise indicated 
a spirit that should be heart-warming to 
those who become cynical and think that 
our youth are beatniks carrying placards 
of protest and throwing beer cans at Fort 
Lauderdale. The truth of the matter is 
that most of our youth are doing a good 
job of living up to the American heritage 
in finding work in the summer, partici- 
pating in scouting, 4-H activities and, 
yes, serving their country in its military 
commitments. 

Lance Cpl. Harold Edward Boetcher, 
New Concord marine, lost his life in Viet- 
nam in the service of his country. No 
eloquence could possibly assuage for the 
loss to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
A. Boetcher of Route 1, New Concord. 
Words cannot fill the void which must be 
in their lives. 

Yet all Americans can gain inspiration 
for these troubled times in the statement 
of Corporal Boetcher’s father at this time 
of tragic loss of life. He explained that 
his son “was most proud to be a marine 
and fought for what he believed. That 
was, according to Harold, he would 
rather fight Communists over there than 
he would over here.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know the 
Boetchers but they must be great Ameri- 
cans. Their son would be just as proud 
of them as they must be of his convic- 
tions and the honor he was true to in the 
Nation’s hour of need. 
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The article follows: 
[From the New Concord (Ohio) Enterprise, 
June 23, 1966] 
New Concorp MARINE Pays HIGHEST 
SACRIFICE IN VIETNAM AREA 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Boetcher of New 
Concord, Route 1, have been notified of the 
death of their son Lance Corporal Harold Ed- 
ward Boetcher. His death, according to 
authorities, occurred Monday June 20, at 
Chui Lai, South Viet Nam. The Boetchers 
reside one half mile west of New Concord 
and just north of U.S.40. They are formerly 
from California where their son enlisted in 
the Marine Corps. The body will be brought 
to the Mock Funeral Home in New Concord 
for services and burial. 

Two Marine Corps members from Colum- 
bus delivered the first message of their son’s 
death to the Boetchers. Then a telegram 
was delivered, which had been sent to 
Cambridge 

Cpl. Boetcher, who was a member of D bat- 
tery, Second Battalion, 11th Marine Division, 
was sent to South Viet Nam in mid-Febru- 
ary. He had been in the Marine Corps since 
enlisting July 6, 1962, after six months in the 
National Guard. 

Born in Mitpitas, Calif., July 26, 1946, he 
attended elementary school in Muskingum 
County but was graduated from high school 
in the California community before entering 
the service. The family returned to Mus- 
kingum County two years ago. 

Surviving Cpl. Boetcher in addition to his 
parents are two brothers, James Boetcher of 
Mount Sterling and Norris Boetcher of New 
Concord Route 1 and a sister, Nancy Boetcher 
of the home. 

Corporal Boetcher’s father explained that 
his son “was most proud to be a marine and 
he fought for what he believed. That was, 
according to Harold, he would rather fight 
Communism over there than he would over 
here.” 


INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
CASH BENEFITS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to provide a sub- 
stantial increase in social security cash 
benefits and other needed improvements 
in the social security program. 

Today over 88 percent of the people 
age 65 and over are getting social security 
benefits or—for a relatively small pro- 
portion—benefits provided by some other 
governmental retirement program. Yet 
the great majority of our old people are 
poor. In fact, they constitute between 
one-fifth and one-fourth of all the poor 
in the Nation. 

The reason why old people are gener- 
ally poverty-striken is that they must de- 
pend largely on social security benefits to 
meet their needs and these benefits are 
inadequate. Even at the upper levels, the 
benefits are barely sufficient to provide 
subsistence in most parts of the country. 
The average social security benefit at the 
close of 1965 was $82—$984 a year—for a 
retired worker who has no wife entitled 
to wife’s benefits and $142—$1,704 a 
year—for a retired couple. According to 
a recent survey of social security benefi- 
ciaries about half of the aged social se- 
curity beneficiaries—46 percent of the 
beneficiary couples and 60 percent of the 
nonmarried beneficiaries—had less than 
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$12.50 a month in regular retirement in- 
come over and beyond their social se- 
curity benefits. 

Poverty and its attendant social evils 
can be eliminated for those able to work 
by improving job opportunities, by pro- 
viding opportunities for them to obtain 
training in skills that will fit them for 
available jobs, and by providing a pros- 
perous and expanding economic climate. 
But improving job opportunities cannot 
eliminate poverty for the great majority 
of people who are on the social security 
rolls. Work is not a practical possibility 
for them. The economic well-being of 
the old people, disabled workers, and 
widows and orphans that constitute this 
large group—more than one out of every 
10 Americans—depends largely on the 
extent to which their social security 
benefits are adequate. 

Thus it seems to me evident that a 
very substantial increase in social secu- 
rity benefits is needed if the program is 
to play a truly effective role in relieving 
and preventing poverty. Under my bill, 
all social security beneficiaries will be 
provided a substantial increase—50 per- 
cent on the average—in cash benefits be- 
ginning for January 1967. For aged 
workers, benefits will increase from a 
minimum of $44 to a minimum of $55, 
and the maximum eventually ‘payable 
under the law, now $168, will increase to 
$407. The maximum monthly amount 
payable to a family will be increased 
from the present $368 to $610. A retired 
worker now getting the average benefit 
of $82 a month will get $118 a month, 
and the average benefit for an elderly 
couple will be increased from $142 a 
month to $231 a month. Thus the in- 
crease in benefits provided by my bill will 
represent a really significant step for- 
ward in our efforts to alleviate the prob- 
lem of poverty among the retired aged. 

But this is only one aspect of what my 
bill will do. Social security today is not 
just a mechanism for preventing poverty. 
With the broad coverage the program 
now has, practically everybody who 
works for a living—the average earner 
and the above-average earner, the urban 
businessman, the farmer, the profes- 
sional self-employed, and the supervisor 
and manager—counts on social security 
benefits as a source of income for him- 
self and his family in retirement, in the 
case of disability, or when death occurs. 
More than 9 out of 10 Americans look to 
the social security program to replace 
their usual work income if that income 
is cut off by one of these occurrences. 
And, in my bill to improve the overall 
protection afforded under social security, 
I have not overlooked the above-average 
earner. 

There has been a substantial deterio- 
ration in social security protection, in re- 
lation to earnings levels, over the years. 
This deterioration is due to the failure 
to keep up to date the amount of earn- 
ings that is subject to social security 
taxes and that counts toward benefits— 
the contribution and benefit base. There 
have been several increases in the base 
since 1935, but all of them have consist- 
ently lagged behind the rise in earnings 
levels. For example, the increase in the 
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base to $6,600 under the 1965 amend- 
ments will, by 1967, only restore the situ- 
ation that existed in 1951 with respect 
to the proportion of workers with all 
their earnings counted; it does not come 
anywhere near restoring the situation 
that existed in the early years of the 
program, under the $3,000 base. The re- 
sult is that more and more workers have 
earnings above the creditable amount 
and therefore have insurance protection 
related to only a part of their earnings. 

The $3,000 earnings base established 
by the 1935 Social Security Act had the 
effect of covering the total earnings of 
all but the most highly paid people. In 
1938, about 97 percent of all workers and 
94 percent of regularly employed men 
had all of their earnings covered by the 
$3,000 base. By providing an increase in 
the earnings base in two steps, to $12,000 
beginning in 1967 and to $15,000 begin- 
ning in 1969, we will recapture all of the 
ground that has been lost since the be- 
ginning of the program. Setting the 
earnings base at these higher levels will, 
together with the average 50-percent in- 
crease in benefits, enable the program to 
offer, for workers at average and above- 
average earnings levels as well as for 
low-paid workers, social security benefits 
that compare reasonably with their ac- 
customed levels of living. 

In addition to improving the adequacy 
of social security benefits now, my bill 
also makes provision for keeping these 
benefits up to date once people start 
getting their benefits. Perhaps one of 
the most difficult problems facing people 
who are forced to live on a fixed pension 
is that economic conditions several years 
after the benefit is first paid are almost 
certain to be very much different from 
those prevailing when they retired. 
Even when benefits are reasonably ade- 
quate at the time they are awarded, they 
are likely to be nowhere nearly adequate 
some years later. 

Thus far, this problem as it applies to 
our social security system has been at- 
tacked by making ad hoc changes in the 
system. In contrast, there are important 
advantages to having the adjustments 
made automatically as economic condi- 
tions warrant. One of the most impor- 
tant advantages is the feeling of secu- 
rity and the resultant peace of mind that 
will be afforded beneficiaries; they will 
know that their benefits will not fall be- 
hind as price levels change. By provid- 
ing for the automatic adjustment of 
benefits to changes in the Consumer 
Price Index, my bill guarantees a bene- 
ficiary that his benefit will buy as much 
10, 20, or 30 years after he came on the 
rolls as it bought at the time when he 
first came on the rolls. Both the civil 
service retirement and the military re- 
tirement systems now have provisions to 
automatically adjust benefits to increases 
in the cost of living. Such a provision 
for the social security system is overdue. 

My bill also provides for automatic 
adjustments of the contribution and 
benefit base to increases in earnings lev- 
els. This continuing adjustment, in con- 
junction with the two-step increase in 
the base to $12,000 and to $15,000 that 
is provided in my bill, will assure that 
the social security program will continue 
to provide benefits that are reasonably 
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related to the standards of living of the 
working population as a whole. 

My bill includes still another provision 
that will have a significant effect on the 
amount of benefits payable. Under the 
present program a worker's retirement 
benefit is based on his average monthly 
earnings over a period of years measured 
up to the year he reaches age 65, if a 
man, and up to age 62, if a woman. 
Shortening by 3 years the period over 
which a man’s average monthly earnings 
are figured, thereby making it the same 
as for women, will have a significant ef- 
fect on the amount of the benefits pay- 
able to male earners and their families. 
For example, a man whose earnings were 
first covered in 1956, who had maximum 
creditable earnings in each year from 
then through 1966, and who attains age 
62 and applies for reduced benefits in 
January 1967 would have his average 
monthly earnings computed over 14 
years; his average monthly earnings— 
including 3 years of no earnings—would 
be $314 and his reduced old-age benefit, 
according to the benefit table in present 
law, would be $92.50; if all that my bill 
provided was an average 50 percent in- 
crease, his benefit would be increased to 
$146.60. Under my bill, his benefits will 
be computed over his 11 best years; his 
average monthly earnings will be $400 
and his reduced old-age benefit, after 
taking account of the 50 percent in- 
crease, will be $168.70. 

My bill also will provide important 
and urgently needed improvements in 
the protection afforded disabled people 
under the social security program. A 
major improvement in the protection of 
the disabled that will be made by my bill 
is the extension of health insurance pro- 
tection under social security to people 
who are getting disability benefits. Peo- 
ple who suffer severe disability are ex- 
posed to the same sharp drop in income 
and at least as great an increase in the 
cost of health care as retired workers, 
and the disabled worker may be less well 
prepared for the financial shock than is 
the retired worker. In addition, he often 
has great difficulty in getting health in- 
surance coverage—perhaps even more 
difficulty than the aged person has. Thus 
the considerations that prompted us to 
provide health insurance for the aged 
under social security last year apply with 
equal force to the disabled. 

The other improvements in the social 
security protection for the disabled which 
my bill will meet have to do with the 
conditions for payment of disability ben- 
efits. 

Under present law, the older worker 
who incurs a physical handicap that 
prevents him from continuing in his 
usual occupation must, unless he is blind, 
be denied social security benefits, unless 
he is disabled to the extent that he can- 
not perform any substantial gainful 
work. My bill will fill this serious gap 
in the disability protection of many older 
workers by extending to all disabled 
workers age 60 through 64 a modi- 
fied definition of disability similar 
to the definition that is now ap- 
plicable to older blind workers. Benefits 
will be payable under this provision to 
older workers aged 60 through 64 who are 
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unable because of their disabilities to 
perform work requiring skills and abili- 
ties comparable to those required in 
their previous usual occupations, but no 
benefits will be paid for any month in 
which an older worker meeting this 
special definition actually performs sub- 
stantial gainful work. 

My bill will also extend to all young 
workers who become totally disabled the 
same protection that is available under 
present law only to young workers who 
are disabled by blindness. Under present 
law, a disabled worker must, unless he 
is blind, have about 5 years of covered 
work during the 10-year period before he 
becomes disabled. This requirement is 
difficult, if not impossible, to meet if the 
worker has been in the labor force for 
a relatively short time. Under my bill, 
a worker who becomes totally disabled 
before age 31 will, regardless of the na- 
ture of his disability, be insured for disa- 
bility benefits if he has covered work in 
half the period elapsing after age 21 and 
up to the time of his disability, with a 
minimum of about 1½ years of covered 
work. 

My bill will also provide benefits for 
totally disabled widows, in cases where 
the widow became disabled before her 
husband’s death or, in the case of a young 
widow, before her entitlement to benefits 
on the basis of having a child in her care 
ends, or within 7 years after either of 
these events. This is a period during 
which the widow may not have had suffi- 
cient opportunity to work so that she 
could become insured for disability pro- 
tection on the basis of her own earnings. 
And, I want to point out that since these 
widows would be paid disability benefits, 
they would qualify for health insurance 
protection under the provision in the bill 
for extending health insurance protec- 
tion to all people getting disability bene- 
fits. I think that disabled widows need 
to have this protection. 

Finally, my bill will fill serious gaps in 
the survivor, disability, and retirement 
protection of large numbers of Federal 
employees and their families. In the 
many cases where workers have Federal 
service under the civil service or foreign 
service retirement systems but are not 
protected under one of those systems at 
the time they retire, become disabled, or 
die, my bill will provide social security 
protection by transferring credit for Fed- 
eral employment to social security. The 
transfer-of-credit provisions in my bill 
are similar to a recommendation of the 
1965 Advisory Council on Social Security, 
to a plan which was supported in a 1965 
joint report of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Service Com- 
mission to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and to one of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Federal staff retirement 
systems. It is a less expensive approach 
than one involving direct social security 
coverage because, unlike a coverage plan, 
which would generally involve payment 
of benefits under both social security and 
the staff retirement system, it will not 
go beyond the objective of filling gaps 
in protection. Also, the transfer-of- 
credits approach requires no reduction of 
benefit amounts payable under the staff- 
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retirement systems, and thus avoids an 
important objection that has been raised 
by organizations of Federal employees 
against coverage under social security. 

To finance these major improvements 
in the social security program, I am pro- 
posing, in addition to the 2-step increase 
in the contribution and benefit base to 
$15,000, a provision for a payment from 
the general revenues of the Treasury to 
the social security trust funds and some 
adjustment in the contribution rates for 
the program. 

The payment from general revenues, 
which will begin at one-half of 1 per- 
cent of taxable earnings in 1967 and in- 
crease gradually thereafter, unti! it 
reaches 5 percent of taxable payrolls is, 
I believe, a most important and most 
necessary step. Under the present 
method of financing social security, 
people who start working today are going 
to pay more than they otherwise would 
have to in order to make up for the fact 
that in the early years of social security 
full benefits were paid to people who 
worked only a short time under the pro- 
gram and who contributed relatively 
little toward the cost of their benefits. 
Only about two-thirds of the employer 
and employee contributions paid with 
respect to young workers entering the 
labor force now and in the future will be 
used for benefits for those workers; the 
remaining third will go toward meeting 
the cost of paying reasonably adequate 
benefits in the early years of social 
security. 

Under my bill, the payment from gen- 
eral revenues will be graded in so that 
eventually the general funds will bear 
about a third of the cost of the pro- 
gram—the cost of establishing, in the 
early years of social security, a reason- 
ably adequate program for those who 
were at that time already approaching 
retirement. The whole of our population 
has benefited, directly or indirectly, from 
the fact that social security did pay full- 
rate benefits to those who were already 
nearing retirement when the program 
began or when their jobs were first cov- 
ered by social security. And it is time, 
I believe, that we recognize the obligation 
of the Nation as a whole to help finance 
these benefits. It is therefore most ap- 
propriate to introduce into our social 
security system a provision for meeting 
a substantial part of the cost of the pro- 
gram from the general revenues of the 
Treasury. 

Under my bill, it will be possible to 
make a very small downward adjustment 
in the contribution rates for hospital in- 
surance program and still keep that pro- 
gram on a sound financial basis. My 
bill provides for this downward adjust- 
ment. On the other hand, the tax rates 
to finance the cash benefits part of the 
social security program for employees 
and employers will rise from the ultimate 
4.85 rate now scheduled in the law to 5 
percent each, beginning 1968. No change 
is needed, and none is made, in the rates 
paid by self-employed people under the 
cash benefits part of the program. 

My bill thus provides important and 
urgently needed benefit improvements 
for the 21 million people now on the social 
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security rolls and improves the benefit 
protection for those who will come on the 
rolls in the future, and provision is made 
for adequate financing of all of these 
improvements. 


POCKETS OF POVERTY WITHIN OUR 
LARGE CITIES DEMAND EMER- 
GENCY ACTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced H.R. 16252, a bill to amend 
the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1963. The purpose of my 
bill is to remove the arbitrary distinction 
between needy cities and needy areas, or 
pockets of poverty within our cities. 

My own city of Cleveland provides a 
case in point for the need of such an 
amendment. Of the estimated 10 mil- 
lion people who inhabit the poverty areas 
in 34 major cities in the United States, 
234,000 reside in Cleveland. Many of 
the people living in these pockets of pov- 
erty are in the lowest income brackets, 
lack the education and skills needed to 
qualify for gainful employment in to- 
day’s highly competitive labor market. 
Others, while employed, lack either the 
education or technical training to im- 
prove their economic conditions. The 
poor of our large cities are at a particu- 
lar disadvantage in their quest for a de- 
cent life. Our large cities are beset with 
a multitude of human problems while 
the local sources of public revenues to 
meet those problems are inadequate. In 
these circumstances the Federal Govern- 
ment must act. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 provides for as- 
sistance to cities in severe economic dis- 
tress. It does not provide for neighbor- 
hoods or areas within cities which are in 
severe economic distress. The result is 
that the great urban slums, where such 
assistance is most desperately needed, 
present conditions which call for imme- 
diate remedy. 

My bill is consistent with the basic in- 
tent of the law. It will make the pockets 
of poverty within our large cities eligible 
for Federal assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, the Council of the City 
of Cleveland adopted an emergency res- 
olution calling upon Congress to take 
action to meet this problem. I include 
in my remarks a copy of the resolution: 

RESOLUTION No. 1511-66 

(By Mayor Locher and Messrs. Armstrong, 
Banko, Bell, Bilinski, Blaha, Brooks, Carr, 
Carter, Cimperman, Dacek, Duggan, Forbes, 
Garofoli, Gilliam, Harmody, Leo Jackson, 
Morris Jackson, Katalinas, Kellogg, Kru- 
ezyk, Latkovic, Matt, Mrs. McCaffery, 
Messrs. Pilch, Russell, Sanislo, Sinkiewicz, 
Smith, Stanton, Stringer, Turk, White, 
Zone) 

An emergency resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to amend 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion Act to provide assistance to areas of 
poverty within central cities 
Whereas, it has been clearly established 

that although employment may be high in 

a metropolitan area as a whole, persistent 
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pockets of poverty exist at the same time 
within the central cities of this Nation; and 

Whereas, the population of these poverty 
areas in thirty-four major cities totals nearly 
ten million, of which 234,000 are in the City 
of Cleveland; and 

Whereas, technological change and the 
movement of industry out of the central 
cities has greatly diminished job availability 
in these areas; and 

Whereas, the people living in these pockets 
of poverty are in the lowest income bracket 
and lack the education and skills needed to 
qualify for gainful employment in today's 
labor market; and 

Whereas, this lack of economic opportu- 
nity and the resultant undesirable living 
conditions are causes of severe social unrest; 
and 

Whereas, the economic stability of the en- 
tire area requires that these pockets of pov- 
erty be eliminated and that it is in the 
interest of the United States that meaning- 
ful employment be found for this poverty 
stricken segment of our society; and 

Whereas, it is clear that massive measures 
requiring Federal assistance must be taken 
if these areas of poverty are to be elimi- 
nated; and 

Whereas, this resolution constitutes an 
emergency measure providing for the usual 
daily operation of a municipal department; 
now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
of Cleveland: 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United 
States be and it hereby is memorialized to 
amend the Area Redevelopment Act to pro- 
vide assistance from the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration Act in areas where it is 
determined that low family income due to 
persistent high unemployment cause pockets 
of poverty within the central cities, 

Section 2. That such legislation should in- 
clude provisions for both loans and grants 
to increase jobs and also to increase job po- 
tential for the citizens in these areas of 
poverty. 

Section 3. That the Clerk of Council be 
and she hereby is directed to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to Senators FRANK J. 
LAUSCHE and STEPHEN M. Young and Repre- 
sentatives MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, CHARLES A. 
VANIK, FRANCES P. BOLTON, WILLIAM E. MIN- 
SHALL, and ROBERT E. SWEENEY. 

Section 4, That this resolution is hereby 
declared to be an emergency measure and, 
provided it receives the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all the members elected to 
Council, it shall take effect and be in force 
immediately upon its adoption and approval 
by the Mayor; otherwise it shall take effect 
and be in force from and after the earliest 
period allowed by law. 

Adopted June 20, 1966 

JaMEs V. STANTON, 
President of Council. 

MERCEDES CoTNER, 
Clerk of Council. 

Approved by Mayor Ralph S. Locher, June 
23, 1966. 

Effective June 23, 1966 

I, Mercedes Cotner, Clerk of Council of 
the City of Cleveland, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
Resolution No. 1511-66, adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the City of Cleveland, June 20, 1966. 

Witness my hand and seal at Cleveland, 
Ohio, this First day of July, 1966. 

MERCEDES COTNER, 
Clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland, 


FINANCIAL POSITION REVEALED 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
because I feel that officials occupying 
posts of trust and candidates for these 
posts should reveal their financial posi- 
tions, I hereby make public my assets, 
liabilities, and income. 

My investments consist of a 112-acre 
farm with two houses in Maryland, west 
of Aberdeen, which I acquired in 1965 for 
$118,000, and the purchase of which I 
announced at that time; my home in 
Ruxton, worth about $45,000, which I 
have owned for 20 years; eight shares of 
IBM stock worth about $2,800; paid-up 
annuities worth $32,345.79, accumulated 
during a 25-year tenure as a professor; 
and $6,736.83 credit in my congressional 
retirement plan. 

My liabilities are an $80,000 mortgage 
on the farm and a $25,500 mortgage on 
my home. 

In 1965, my personal income was $29,- 
463.67 and $360 from articles and 
speeches. The gross rental income from 
my farm during 7 months of ownership 
in 1965 was $2,445. 

Mr. Speaker, if I buy or sell any sub- 
stantial item of property in the future, 
I shall follow the policy of announcing 
the transaction immediately. 


VIETNAM: THE CONSTRUCTION 
WAR 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the news of the war in Vietnam we 
rarely hear of the constructive actions 
being taken by Americans in that coun- 
try. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the June 1966 edition of a publi- 
cation called Construction Equipment 
and Materials. 

This edition is devoted to the story of 
the building of harbors, airfields and 
other modern facilities which, when we 
leave, will be permanent assets for the 
Vietnamese people. 

The people of the construction indus- 
try are to be commended for their brav- 
ery and patriotism in conducting “The 
Construction War” under the most dif- 
ficult conditions of warfare. 

The article follows: 

VIETNAM: THE CONSTRUCTION WAR 

(The war in Vietnam is like the closed- 
canopy jungle which covers this land. From 
afar, you see a profusion of greenery, but not 
the trunks and limbs that support it. So 
too, newspapers and TV dramatically portray 
the role of the jet bomber and the helicopter. 
But they neglect the building of new harbors, 
airfields, cantonments, and POL facilities 
which are the backbone of the U.S, military. 
To obtain for CEM readers a definite blue- 
print of the role of construction in this con- 
flict, we visited many military bases, photo- 
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graphed scores of construction projects, and 
interviewed admirals, catskinners, and proj- 
ect managers. The salient facts are these: 
The United States armed forces are the most 
powerful, technologically advanced combat 
units in the world. But the dispersion of 
enemy forces, adverse terrain and climate, 
and total lack of modern facilities makes 
Vietnam a poor place in which to wage a 
mechanized war. Therefore, the U.S. must 
first build the elements vital to modern war- 
fare. We must reconstruct the environment, 
so that we can assist the Republic of Viet- 
nam in winning its battle against the terror- 
ist activities of Viet Cong. It is within this 
frame of reference, that we describe for you 
“The Construction War“. — Mik SPRONCK, 
publisher.) 


WHAT YOU NEED TO RUN A $1-MILLION~-A-DAY 
JOB 


Putting a private contractor to work in a 
war zone is unique. So are the size and 
scope of construction in Vietnam. Contracts 
cover dredging, pile driving, excavating and 
grading, paving, erection of thousands of 
buildings, pipelining—you name it—on hun- 
dreds of projects at some 40 different loca- 
tions. 

The volume of the work is enormous. 
Current plans call for completion of over 
$1 million worth of work every day! 

The problems of logistics are tremendous. 
In Vietnam you start with nothing, so you 
ship in everything: Like 100,000,000 board 
feet of lumber from U.S. West Coast mills; 
some 10,000 prefab buildings (most from mo- 
bilization reserve stock in the U.S.); about 
50,000 tons of cement a month from Taiwan. 


WORK ESCALATES WITH WAR 


Construction in South Vietnam started 
out rather placidly. In 1962, Raymond In- 
ternational and Morrison-Knudsen accepted 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract for some air- 
field work under our military assistance pro- 
gram. The total program was about 
$15,000,000. 

In fiscal 63 and 64 there were modest in- 
creases. Then, as the war escalated, con- 
struction did, too. By the spring of 65 the 
contract volume had grown to 58100, 000,000. 
Current funding is over $400,000,000. And 
RMK became RMK-BRJ as Brown and Root 
and J. A. Jones Construction Co. were 
brought into the joint venture. 

Of course, this meant a complete reevalu- 
ation of the program through 65 to acceler- 
ate the rate of work in place. The $1.7 mil- 
lion WIP per month in December 1964 was 
now unsatisfactory. ‘The contracting au- 
thority (U.S. Navy Bureau of Yards and 
Docks for all military construction In the 
Pacific Theater) decided to step up the 
pace to a $4.5 million WIP per month by 
July 1965. But by May 65 BuDocks realized 
that they needed $7.5 million WIP per month 
by September. And so it kept rocketing up: 
in July 65. $13 million for December; in 
August, $25 million for March 66; and in 
December 65, a $40 million rate for work-in- 
place per month to be achieved by October 
66. 

To reach this goal, RMK-BRJ and Bu- 
Docks would have to crank out a mammoth 
work force. 


TRAIN VIETNAMESE ON JOB 


The manpower target is 67,000. Of these, 
there will be 4,500 U.S. personnel (mostly 
supers and foremen), 7,500 third country 
nationals (most from the Philippines and 
Korea), and 55,000 Vietnamese. 

By early spring, the contractor had more 
than half of his requirement on the payroll. 
And it looks like he'll have no trouble get- 
ting the rest. 

Despite the dangers inherent in the Viet- 
nam operations (attacks by V.C., tropical dis- 
eases, unskilled equipment operators), very 
few men have resigned. 
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WORKERS CHICKEN OUT, VOTED TO NO. 10 HALL 
OF FAME 


Construction crews are a tough breed. You 
don't hang on the side of a cliff socking a 
jackhammer into a rock outcrop unless 
you've got a lot of guts. And it takes al- 
most as much muscle and nerve to boss a 
gang of em. 

If the construction stiffs in Vietnam are 
any exception, it’s that they are tougher 
than most. 

Dodging some green Vietnamese operator 
who's having trouble downshifting a 10- 
speed transmission is just one of the hazards. 
There’s also the annoyance of tropical mon- 
soons (11 inches of rain in one day), a 
variety of bizarre diseases (like the plague), 
and an occasional V.C. sniper popping up out 
of his spider hole. But over 2000 American 
construction men are sticking it out, giving 
our GI's the construction backbone they 
need to win the war. 

The few that quit usually give home- 
town reporters exaggerated descriptions of 
the dangers. Like the one who complained 
in his local newspaper of "fear and filth.” 
He claimed he and his roommate stood alter- 
nate guard in their room at night. (Kind 
of foolish within a fortified camp of 20,000 
U.S. soldiers). He couldn't seem to get 
used to the lizards (the 4-inch kind that 
eat insects) that were all over the place, 
either. 

RMK-BRJ voted him charter member of 
their newly formed “No. 10 Hall of Fame.” 
(The Vietnamese kudo for everyone they 
like is No. 1). 

A fundamental part of the personnel pro- 
gram is training. For all practical purposes 
the Vietnamese have no technical commu- 
nity—equipment operators, truck drivers, 
survey crews, draftsmen, and the like. There 
is even an extreme shortage of competent 
carpenters, bricklayers, pipefitters, etc. So 
the contractor is directing a technical train- 
ing program—with dual benefits. The Viet- 
namese learn fast and soon become proficient 
at simple skills—carpentry, masonry, cement 
finishing—and adequate for the immediate 
needs in equipment operations. Over a pe- 
riod of time this training and experience will 
help South Vietnam achieve industrial capa- 
bility. 

MILLION-DOLLAR SPREAD 


The huge volume of work and tight time 
schedules call for maximum mechanization. 
To get it, the contractor will use over $100 
million worth of American-made construc- 
tion machinery. About $40 million is cur- 
rently at work; and $67 million is already on 
order. One Navy officer quipped: “This is the 
world's largest job being performed with 
equipment on order.“ 

At the beginning of the construction 
build-up it was easy to draw rigs from mo- 
bilization reserves. Now the timelag is five 
to eight months—even with priorities. 

If you're finding it hard to get the equip- 
ment you want—when you want it—the rea- 
son is obvious. We've got a booming civilian 
economy. On top of that we need over $100,- 
000,000 worth of equipment for military con- 
struction in Vietnam. The drastically ab- 
breviated roster that follows gives a fairly 
good idea of what that involves: 142 motor- 
ized scrapers; 306 crawler tractors; 56 wheel 
tractors; 12 soil stabilizers; 117 motor grad- 
ers; 158 air compressors; 11 asphalt plants; 9 
concrete plants; 125 power shovels; 14 
dredges; 550 dump trucks; 14 pile driver- 
hammers; 30 asphalt pavers; 118 transit-mix 
trucks. 

PARTS WEAR FAST 

Parts purchase and distribution to the 
sites that need them are a serious problem. 

Wear rates on machinery are ravenous in 
Vietnam. RMK-BRJ equipment specialists 
face: green operators; weather that alter- 
nates between 11-in. per day tropical down- 
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pours and 110-deg dry spells; fine sand and 
dust everywhere; a high-gear 20-hr-per-day 
7-days-per-week schedule. 

As a result, tracks last less than 1000 hr on 
many jobs. Radiator cores at Cam Ranh 
last 250 hr. They are then pulled off, re- 
paired, and turned around once. But at the 
end of 500 hr they are completely sand- 
blasted” out. Brake seals during the mon- 
soon season require replacement as often as 
every other day. 

To meet the need for a greater-than-nor- 
mal supply of repair parts, the contractor 
orders extras right with his new machine 
purchases. Another complication arises 
when stevedores on the West Coast fail to 
send along bills of lading with parts ship- 
ments. Sorting $150,000 worth of parts on 
the wharves of Saigon proves an added bur- 
den for busy equipment specialists. 


CONTRACTOR TAPS WORLD MARKET 


The construction programs in Vietnam de- 
mands vast quantities of materials—$1214 
million worth each month. 

A major need is cement. (Vietnam has 
only a few mills and these are heavily over- 
taxed meeting the needs of the local econ- 
omy. As a result, the local price has inflated 
400% in just a few months.) Current ship- 
ments, bought by low bid from Taiwan, are 
running 50,000 metric tons per month, Price 
is below West Coast figures; with further 
saving in shipping cost. 

For timber, U.S. lumber mills quoted prices 
below those of Asian firms, including the 
Philippines. Right now RMK-BRJ has 
over 100 million bd-ft on order. 

The need for structural steel is limited; 
mostly pre-engineered buildings. Reinforced 
steel, sheet piles, and other steel items have 
been bought in the Asian market—mainly 
Japan, Taiwan, and Hong Kong. 

VC CLOSES RAIL AND ROADS 


Distributing the equipment and materials 
in-country is as difficult a problem as get- 
ting it there. 

There is only one major port—Saigon. 
(Cam Ranh and DaNang are now being de- 
veloped as secondary ports.) There is no 
overland transportation. Most roads are in- 
adequate for U.S.-size loads. The V.C. can 
ambush any convoy. The single railroad is 
already interdicted at some 80 points. Re- 
sult: a logistical logjam. All shipping must 
be by air (expensive) or by water (slow). 

But despite the obstacles, a dedicated 
group of men—military and civilian—are 
getting the job done. More than this, they 
are performing remarkably well. With few 
exceptions; the hundreds of projects that 
springboard our military effort are on or 
ahead of schedule. 


HOW TO CONTROL A CONTRACT THAT HAS NO 
BLUEPRINT—SO YOU THINK YOU HAVE PROB- 
LEMS 
There isn’t a contractor who has had 

more than one job, who hasn't asked him- 

self how he ever got into his crazy business. 

It takes guts, imagination, and money. The 
work is hard, the days are long, and the 
profit low. And if you read the failure rec- 
orcs, you know it’s as easy to get out of as in. 

But next time you (or your men) feel the 
going getting tough, read over this descrip- 
tion of the RMK-BRJ project in Vietnam. 

Total volume: nearly 8% billion. 

Rate of completion required: over $1 mil- 
lion a day. 

Design: half have blueprints and specs— 
which naturally change with the scope and 
direction of the war—and the remainder is 
“eyeballed” in under oral directions of the 
resident engineers for the military com- 
manders. 

Location: forty or more separate sites, all 
10,000 mi from home. 

Transportation: no usable roads or rail 
lines between headquarters and the projects. 


-national contractors. 
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Weather: tropical heat all year long, with 
monsoon rains half the time. 

Terrain: swampy river deltas in the South, 
barren sand-dune wastelands along the coast, 
10,000-ft mountains in the North, and trop- 
ical jungles in between. 

Special problems: sniper and mortar fire 
by V.C. terrorists. 

Put any yardstick you want on the con- 
tract construction in Vietnam. You'll agree 
it’s the biggest, most difficult project ever 
undertaken by private contractors. 

The joint venture of Raymond Interna- 
tional and Morrison-Knudsen easily met the 
$3-to-$5-million-a-year demands of MAC-V 
(Military Assistance Command-Vietnam) in 
the early 1960's. 

But by 1965 the job was too big ($500 mil- 
lion a year), even for these giants, so they 
added the capabilities of Brown & Root and 
J. A. Jones, a pair of equally famous inter- 
As Project Manager 
Bert-Perkins explains it, “We needed tremen- 
dous resources in proven management capa- 
bility to undertake a project of this scope 
in the short time span required.” 

To extend its organizational skills even 
further, RMK-BRJ is subcontracting some 
20 items of work. 


DOUBLE KEY-MAN OUTPUT 


The main difficulty in undertaking a proj- 
ect so urgent is that you must move ahead 
without blueprints. 

This is where experience pays. The Viet- 
nam Builders, as the joint-venturers call 
themselves, have it. Most of their super- 
visors have a generation’s job know-how to 
draw on. 

Bert Perkins has developed a novel way to 
multiply the output of his key men, 

“Stole the idea from the Navy,” he says. 
“Works like this. Each key man has a smart 
young engineering aide. (The Navy calls em 
Blue Darts.) I have a couple of them and 
a Special Assistant with no fixed assignment. 
This gives all top managers an extra set of 
eyes and hands and feet. The aide goes with 
the key man all the time, gets to know the 
jobs, the background, how the boss thinks, 
and what he's interested in. When some- 
thing comes along where the boss can't be 
two places at once, the aide goes instead.” 

Even so, most of the RMK-BRJ top men 
work 12 to 15 hr a day, 7 days a week. Bert 
himself spends five days in the field, trouble- 
shooting problems on his 40 or so projects. 


EVERYONE NEEDS EVERYTHING NOW 


Adding to the management problems is the 
fact that there are many “customers” for the 
contractor's services. This is a military pro- 
gram in a war zone. Vietnam Builders are 
at the disposal of scores of “customers.” 
Each corps and base commander, each 
branch of service, both U.S. and Vietnamese, 
has separate and immediate needs. (And 
these change—with the fortunes of war and 
shifts in military strategy.) 

It's the job of RMK-BRJ management to 
see that all these needs- are met—and 
through proper channels. 

This creates the second major problem: 
time. Between the request for construction 
by a specific CO and the actual crank up of 
project forces must come the approval, clear- 
ance, and OK for funding by a host of mili- 
tary staffs and committees. (And occasion- 
ally congressional approval.) 

Of course, the CO always needs the facili- 
ties “yesterday.” Since the time-lag due to 
distance is six months, Bert Perkins and his 
staff often have to use some top-level 
diplomacy in explaining why they can’t go 
right to work or meet everyone’s needs, 

MANAGEMENT THINKS AHEAD 


To counter the adverse affects of shipping 
delay, the Viet Builders management staff 
has improvised a system of “advance think- 
ing.” It works like this, 
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A CO at one of the military bases tells 
OICC (Officer in Charge of Construction, U.S. 
Navy BuDocks, the military contracting au- 
thority for all of Vietnam) that he needs a 
particular facility. While the request is 
flowing through normal military and civilian 
channels, OICC talks to RMK-BRJ. They sit 
down right there and then and mentally 
build the project. Materials, equipment, 
labor, shipping time, cost. They develop 
rough layouts; get U.S.-based procurement 
officers busy on searching sources, availabil- 
ity, price. Like master chess players, they 
are thinking six, ten, twenty moves ahead. 

This reduces the reaction time consider- 
ably. When Viet Builders get the official OK, 
its staff can pick up phones, assign job num- 
bers, and go. (Of course, they just tear up 
the work sheets on the 3 out of 5 jobs that are 
finally authorized.) 

Bert Perkins compliments U.S. suppliers. 
“They've leaned over backwards for us, 
They know the job we've got to do here, so 
they help, Even though we don’t have 
priorities as such, they rush our stuff. It 
keeps the time span to six months—other- 
wise it would be years.” 

Some kudos are also due the contractors. 
The job syphons off their top management, 
men they could use in the booming U.S. 
economy to make profits they'll never earn 
on a complex, overseas operation like this. 
M-K president Jack Bonny, though, con- 
siders Vietnam a moral commitment. 


WHERE TO GET MANAGERS FOR TOMORROW'S 
JOBS 


Contractors are constantly searching for 
good managers—men to run their jobs and 
to help run their business. Yesterday, they 
got them from the crafts. Today, they draw 
them from engineering schools. Tomor- 
row’s manager may be pulled from the ranks 
of professional business-school graduates. 
(Naturally, all are green to start and need 
on-the-job development.) 

Bert Perkins, Project Manager for Vietnam 
Builders, shows the quality man you can get 
when you reach out into new fields for ex- 
ecutive development. His college specialty 
was time-and-motion studies and manage- 
ment methods. After he had selected con- 
struction as a career, he picked up his civil 
engineering at night school and from cor- 
respondence courses. Like most of today’s 
construction bosses, Perkins worked up 
through the ranks: timekeeper, expediter, 
equipment operator, foreman, superintend- 
ent. 


“Contractors are learning to value scien- 
tific management methods,” Bert declares. 
“Contractors today use PERT, computers, 
and enlightened personnel practices. They 
draw ideas from the many industries they 
serve: petroleum, chemistry, railroading, 
metalworking. 

“The managers of tomorrow get their field 
experience on the job during the day; we 
expect them to do their home work at night 
reading articles or studying the administra- 
tion of a business. 

“No manager is going to be successful 
without both—job-site know-how and mod- 
ern business administration.” 

WHY ONE CONTRACTOR? 

Laymen often ask why the U.S. government 
doesn’t put a hundred contractors on the 
Vietnam work. They don’t understand the 
absolute need for tight, coordinated construc- 
tion control. 

The problem in Vietnam is one of logistics. 
There's a critical shortage of equipment, ma- 
terials, transportation and communications. 

More contractors would only increase the 
pressure On supply sources (not increase the 
number of machines or pounds of nails). 
And prices would be bound to rise. Nor 
would more contractors increase the avail- 
able shipping tonnage—or dock space. And 
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dozens of contractors would only complicate 
the problem of establishing and using radio 
networks and air lines. 

Of course, the Vietnam Builders draw on 
the professional services of other American 
contractors, as key men are released from 
current jobs. RMK-—BRJ provides some two- 
thirds of the management and supervisory 
staffs from its own personnel (many finishing 
up contracts in the States) and expands from 
this core. 

Since there is no national phone system 
the contractor has had to establish a radio 
network. (Even Saigon is served by eight 
separate phone companies. “It’s easier and 
quicker to drive across town,” says Lt. Pick- 
art, OICC Project Coordinator.) 

Cable communications to the U.S. is almost 
as bad. So, routinely, a key man will hop in 
a plane to Manila or Tokyo and phone in a 
pocketful of messages, instructions, and re- 

uests. 


3 RMK-BRJ also has its own air transport 
network, under a lease arrangement with 
Continental Airlines and Air Viet-Nam. 
They have a fleet of four DC-3s, three Dor- 
niers, and eight Beech Barons with more 
planes to come. 
A WAY OF LIFE 

Mr. CEM asked Bert Perkins about the in- 
centives for supers and foremen on over- 
seas jobs like this, “Not much,” Bert re- 
plied. “The pay rate is the same for many 
top jobs like mine. The main financial break 
is that up to $20,000 is tax free. 

“There is just a certain breed of men 

ed to overseas work. They know it, and 

they like it. It’s a way of life for them. 

“Of course, some men figure it’s a chance 
to move up. Maybe a good equipment oper- 
ator gets to be a grading foreman, or a skilled 
carpenter gets a crack at forming super.” 


SUCCESS IS HARD WORK 


The ability of the Vietnam Builders to suc- 
cessfully direct and control a project of this 
scope is based on not one, but many things. 
Long days and hard work, for sure. But also 
scientific management. They've built a 
transportation net and communications sys- 
tem from scratch. They preplan every job— 
including proposals. They have a computer- 
ized PERT system for management control in 
effect. 

As a result, the U.S. Armed Forces will get 
the launch pad they need to fight and win a 
mechanized war as fast as it can be built. 


VIET CREWS BUILD HARDSTANDS 


One of the oldest quarries in Vietnam— 
and about the busiest (two 11-hr shifts, 7 
days a week)—is at Bien Hoa. A battery of 
new wagon drills and compressors sinks holes 
on a 5x5-grid 22-ft deep. The nearby crush- 
ing set-up converts shot basaltic rock to four 
finished sizes (114, %, No. 4, and fines) at 
about 300-tph rate. The trio of 15-kw gener- 
ators provide power for belts and lights. All- 
Vietnamese crew turns out good looking con- 
erete hardstand at Bien Hoa Airfield, using a 
34-E paver and three-roll power screed. Don't 
worry about that big labor force. Pay is 25 
pilasters (18 cents) per hour. Built-up 14-in. 
forms move by fork lift. The four-compart- 
ment dry-batch trucks get agg and cement 
from drive-thru batchers near the crushing 
plant. 


TERRAIN AND TACTICS DICTATE NEW METHODS 

The Kind of war you wage determines your 
construction requirements. That is why 
construction in Vietnam is unlike that of 
World War II or the Korean War. 

There are sharp distinctions. There’s no 
blackout of military sites at night. Quite 
the contrary, you brightly light the perim- 
eter and much of the camp to prevent in- 
filtration. You don’t disperse your facilities, 
you concentrate them. (The problem is not 
aerial or artillery attack, it’s the dollar cost 
of buying land in an allied country.) 
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Even latrine construction has changed. 
With concentrations of men in camp areas 
and up to 10 in. of monsoon rain in a single 
day, you don’t dig a big hole in the ground 
and set some prairie schooners over it. You 
use above-ground 55-gal steel drums as re- 
movable containers and burn the waste out- 
side the camp. 

The Vietnam conflict is unique in another 
way. Private U.S. contractors are doing most 
of the military construction. 

When you are fighting a war, nobody 
wastes a lot of time keeping track of who 
does what. So it is a little difficult to sort 
out the exact roles of the various construc- 
tion forces in Vietnam. 

CEM estimates that the private contractor 
is doing about 60% of the work. Military 
construction battalions—Corps of Engineers, 
Seabees, and the new Air Force Prime Beef 
and Red Horses teams—are doing the rest. 

On some jobs, nearly everybody pitches in. 
Like the POL depot at Phan Rang. The Navy 
supplied all materials for the foundations— 
forming lumber, rebars, and the concrete. 
The Air Force shipped in the plates for the 
steel tanks and all hardware for assembly. 
Army work forces constructed the foundation 
and erected the tanks. 

Usually, the who does what depends on the 
hazards and the urgency involved. Military 
forces take on the dangerous and immediate 
tasks. Or as one GI expressed it: “the quick 
and the dirty.” The contractor is given re- 
sponsibility for the bigger tasks and those of 
a more permanent nature (like building a 
permanent wharf for ocean-going ships). 

Corps of Engineers troops in Vietnam num- 
ber some 10,000 men. They perform a wide 
variety of tasks: Small but important jobs, 
like filling in bomb craters on roads; big 
jobs, like installing the twin prefabricated 
DeLong piers at Cam Ranh Bay. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS CREATES GI LIFELINE 


To provide combat support: U.S. frontline 
forces need roads and bridges built, cleared, 
or repaired. The Army, Air Force, and Ma- 
rines need helipads and runways. There's 
demolition work to be done and fire-streams 
to be cleared around camps. 

To insure logistical support: Troops need a 
constant supply of ammunition, food and 
petroleum products to keep fighting. It’s the 
Corps job to restore or create the facilities 
for these—deep harbors, docks, airports, POL 
tanks, roads, warehouses, storage areas, mu- 
nition dumps and depots. 

To improve the environment: To increase 
the U.S. soldier's fighting efficiency and mo- 
rale, the Corps eliminates or reduces the haz- 
ards of climate, geography, and pests. This 
means building barracks, mess halls, hospi- 
tals, latrines; developing water supply (and 
maybe refrigeration) facilities; destroying 
breeding areas of mosquitos, rats, snakes, and 
other pests. $ 

Now waging a war in an underdeveloped, 
rugged, tropical land, the U.S. Army places an 
even greater reliance upon the lifeline which 
the Corps provides for its combat forces. 

The Corps construction battalions must 
therefore have tremendous flexibility. The 
equipment roster of each is standardized to 
fit average situations: enough machines in 
as wide a variety as possible to permit all 
types of construction, but no one type of 
equipment in any great supply. 

This presents problems when special needs 
arise. Case in point: the tremendous de- 
mand for rock in Vietnam. Corps battalions 
had to put in an order for a dozen more 
crushers. 

Troopers experienced in World War II note 
some other differences in construction pro- 
cedures. Military strategy in Vietnam calls 
for concentration of forces rather than 
dispersion. 

One soldier said: “It’s kind of like the 
old Wild West days here. The ‘Indians’ are 
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liable to come storming out of the hills at 
any time so you keep your wagons in tight.” 

This simplifies some problems of construc- 
tion. The distribution system for water, 
power, telecommunications, etc. is easier to 
install. Lines are shorter. 

But it aggravates other problems. Drain- 
age (of monsoon downpours) is more difficult 
in a confined area. There's a greater than 
average demand for power, too. With tem- 
peratures running over 100 deg during the 
day, refrigerators require huge quantities of 
electric power. At night, extensive flood- 
lighting is required—for round-the-clock 
construction work and for ter security 
protection against sneak attack by the VC. 

An unusual aspect of the War in Vietnam 
is the large amount of civic work performed 
by U.S. servicemen during their off-duty 
hours. Corps of Engineers and Seabee 
troops, particularly, are helping Vietnamese 
citizens in the construction of local public 
works. They build schools, repair and 
strengthen bridges, dig fresh water wells, re- 
pair electric generator sets, undertake a wide 
variety of tasks that help the Vietnamese 
upgrade and improve their public services. 

This work is perhaps as vital to our win- 
ning the war, as are our military operations. 
Through the civic action programs the Viet- 
namese people see our sincere desire to assist 
them in creating a richer, better life. It is 
in sharp contrast to the terroristic and de- 
structive activities of the Viet Cong. 

The Vietnamese also recognize the eco- 
nomic value to their country of much 
U.S. military construction. An outstanding 
example is Cam Ranh Bay. The piers, docks, 
warehouses, roads, cantonments, POL facili- 
ties, and two airfields will constitute the 
finest, most modern air and seaport in all of 
South Vietnam; perhaps the best in all of 
Southeast Asia. This is the legacy of the 
construction war. 


STABILIZING ‘THE WORLD'S LARGEST SAND 
TRAP” 


Bob Hope called Cam Ranh the world’s 
largest sand trap. He's right. But that’s 
only half of it. The sand is the world's 
worst for building: the particles are all fine, 
round, and of equal size. They flow and 
move like billions of ball bearings. But Cam 
Ranh is also site of the world’s largest natu- 
ral harbor. So the U.S. Armed Forces se- 
lected it for one of our principal bases in 
Vietnam. On a strip of beach facing the 
South China Sea the joint venture con- 
tractor is building revetments for an am- 
munition dump. In this first-stage con- 
struction, they build up the 12-ft-high walls 
with motorized scrapers, then shape and 
back slope them with a dozer. The sand 
must be thoroughly wet to hold even a 
shallow slope. Slopes are then sprayed with 
a MC No. 0 asphalt and the interior floor“ 
is given a 4-to-6-in. double bituminous sur- 
face treatment. (As you can see some of 
the blow sand has already moved in on the 
“finished” work.) Nearby, a big fleet of 24- 
yd twin-engine pans are carving a deep cut 
through a 250-ft-high sand hill. (Heavily- 
laden ammo trucks need shallow grades: 
4% max.). No mass diagrams or grade 
stakes here. RMK-BRJ excavating super 
just cuts, fills, wastes, and borrows, as sea- 
soned judgment tells him. 


SEABEES HARD-SURFACE SMALL BOAT LANDING 

Northernmost link in a chain of new 
harbors for South Vietnam is this one at 
Da Nang. Here Seabee forces are putting 
the finishing touches on a small boat land- 
ing. The twin LST ramps, pair of double 
LCU/LCM ramps, and truck-loading bays 
between, are hard-surfaced by a double bi- 
tuminous paving. As the hydraulic dredge 
completes backfilling each sheet piled bay, 
trucks haul in %-minus top stone. A grader 
levels the lift to about 6 in. A crawler- 
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drawn road mixer, borrowed from the 7th 
Marine Engineer Battalion, then applies and 
mixes bituminous coating. After the mixer 
makes a second (transverse) pass, a 35-ton 
rubber-tired roller finishes the surface. 


TRIM FORCES FOR FAST, SMALL-SCALE WORK 


The commanding officer or exec of a mili- 
tary construction battalion faces most of the 
problems of a contractor. He looks at the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force as his customers. 
They set the specifications and, indirectly, 
pay for the men, machines, and materials 
he needs to do the job. 

Of course, there’s no profit involved. 
Nonetheless, the military officers are held ac- 
countable for their construction services. 
Because of the unusual nature of building in 
@ war zone, money can’t be the criterion of 
organization, efficiency, and economy; power 
usage is. 

Here's how is works. Each project, or part 
of one, is assigned a certain number of man- 
days. For example: erecting a 40x100-ft. 
preengineered steel building, 550 man-days. 
This is based on careful record-keeping on 
scores of jobs, stateside and overseas. 

So an Officer of a construction battalion re- 
cords the time his group takes. Say they 
complete the job in 475 man-days. Their 
efficiency rating would be 116% (550 & 100 + 
475). If they required 600 man-days, it 
would be only 91% 

These military construction managers also 
rate themselves on percentage of active labor 
or the number of men they actually have 
available for work. Unlike most of their 
civilian counterparts, they must provide 
their own quarters, mess, transportation, 
materiel, etc. That's all overhead which, 
though vital, doesn't produce. 

The job-site force of a typical Seabee bat- 
talion today, runs only 45% of the total com- 
plement of officers and men. This is a big 
drop from the rating for MCB’s during World 
War II. There are many reasons (some of 
which will probably be reviewed in light of 
our Vietnam experiences) why this is so. 

The basic problem is that Seabee forces 
were sharply cut back after WWII. This left 
a hard core designed only for short-term, 
small-scale tasks. Current MCB comple- 
ment is about 400 men—half that of WWII. 

The equipment allowance, too, is half that 
of 25 years ago—230 machines compared with 
more than 500. 

Besides, the young, eager, hardworking 
Seabee in today’s conflict just doesn't have 
the job know-how of the WWII pros. For 
the most part, those men were craftsmen, 
operators, and mechanics who traded a hard 
hat for a helmet. They needed no on-the- 
job training. 

The picture is getting brighter, though. 
For one thing, BuDocks is increasing the 
number and size of Seabee battalions. To 
reach an active labor ratio of 65 to 70% 
considered desirable, battalion size will nave 
to almost double, since “overhead” tends to 
be fixed. (From the standpoint of U.S. 
contractors, this will build up a pool of 
skilled labor, as was the case in WWII.) In 
addition, troop commanders can hire Viet- 
namese laborers for some work—which helps 
the local economy, 

Perhaps just as important, is the fact that 
the private U.S. joint venture can expand and 
contract work forces far more easily—and 
economically—to meet the requirements of 
the war. (Pay of a Vietnamese laborer is 
about 6000 piastres a month—$50 at the 
official rate of exchange—and, of course, he 
is completely self-supporting. By contrast, 
a Seabee gets a basic pay of $100 on the 
average, not including the direct costs of 
food, quarters, clothing, health and recrea- 
tive facilities etc.) 

Under these most adverse conditions then, 
we find a skillful blending of military and 
civilian forces to win the construction war. 
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CONVEYOR AGG PLANT FOR CONCRETE 


Seabees in Vietnam are living up to their 
tradition of being a can do organization. At 
Chu Lai, MCB-4 needed a dry-batch con- 
crete plant. None was available, so Seabees 
put two double-hopper aggregate batches to- 
gether to do the job. The one on the left 
conveys 1½ -in. crushed stone and sand to a 
ready-mix truck. The one on the right adds 
cement. The saw-tooth knife edge tears 
open cement bags; the canvas cover prevents 
wind-blown losses. With one man using 
a clamshell to load sand and stone and four 
men feeding bagged cement, the plant turns 
out 120 yards a day. 


INSTANT BUILDING—GOOD AND NOT SO GOOD 


In a land that offers both torrential rains 
and choking dust storms “instant buildings” 
are a haven for parts storage and work crews. 
The single-wall nylon units go up fast. 
You spread the canopy over level ground, 
erect the air lock, and turn on the blower. 
The only drawback: the lock limits vehicle 
entry. The double-wall  structure—a 
series of sausage-shaped arches are laced 
together—is designed to be self-supporting. 
One problem: water leaks in. Others: col- 
umns at each end restrict entry; tie down 
stakes extend beyond the base; and a fan is 
still needed. But as one G.I. said: “It’s bet- 
ter than working under a bush.” 


PM MEANS PRIMITIVE MAINTENANCE 


“Over here you don't have the niceties you 
get used to in the States,” said the Seabee 
equipment specialist, in what may be the 
understatement of the year. He's got one of 
the toughest maintenance jobs anywhere, 
keeping some 300 machines—everything 
from l-yd power shovels to pickup trucks 
working in defiance of conditions that would 
wear down many a stateside master me- 
chanic, 

In the first place, the fleet takes a constant 
pounding. It’s running 20 hours a day, 7 
days a week (all work is on a crash sched- 
ule). Most of the operators are young and 
inexperienced. Terrain and weather are ab- 
solutely rotten—hot, bone-dry dust half the 
year; heat, mud, and rain the other half. 
Sand chewing away at the metal all the 
time, rain seeping into seals at least half 
the time. 

It’s no wonder that rigs are virtually driv- 
en into the ground; they don’t get sidelined 
for repairs until they practically drop in 
their tracks. 

Repair facilities include one 30x75 ft. 
frame structure with a tin roof. That's the 
automotive repair shop.“ Heavy rigs get 
parked outside a big circus-style tent. 

Don’t dirt and water get into the machines 
when they're torn down? You bet; and you 
find them there still when the rigs are but- 
toned up. 

Then there's the problem of parts. Every 
equipment super faces slow delivery. Over 
here, though, the wait can be as long as 6 
months; so Seabee machinists make as many 
parts as they can. 

In the face of these problems, it’s a tribute 
to American skill and ingenuity that equip- 
ment availability is as high as it has been. 
Right now, with 50 machines sidelined, avail- 
ability is running about 85%. 


ENGINEER TROOPS LAY INSTANT RUNWAYS 


Air mobile warfare depends upon the abil- 
ity of an army to launch division size at- 
tacks by air and to support them by air. In 
an underdeveloped country you must first 
build the airfields, Corps of Engineer and 
Seabee) troops are doing just that—at amaz- 
ing speeds. The secret: AM-2 aluminum 
landing mats—a space-age improvement 
over the pierced steel blanks of WW II vin- 
tage. 

Aluminum alloy sheets top and bottom 
are stiffened by a honeycomb of aluminum 
foil between. A simple interlock and their 
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light weight (150 lb. per 2x2 ft. panel) make 
placement quick and easy. A standard mo- 
tor grader dresses the subgrade and a 6-in. 
sand base. Soldiers, with some Viet work- 
ers, unfurl rolls of reinforced plastic mem- 
brane over the base. It extends 5 ft. into the 
runway shoulder to carry away runoff, An 
8- to 14-man crew will place over 5000 sq. ft. 
per hour. Troops have thereby created oper- 
ational fields (3500-ft. runways with Jato 
take-off and arrestor-gear landings) in 27 
days, and “completed” bases (10,000-ft. run- 
ways and support facilities) in 90 days. 


PEACE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
should no longer be a scintilla of doubt 
in anyone’s mind that every American 
wants peace. First and foremost in the 
quest for peace is the President of the 
United States. 

The President speaks for us in firm 
and unmistakable terms when he says 
we never wanted this war in Vietnam, 
We want no war there or anywhere else 
and that we will leave no stone unturned 
to attain peace there and everywhere 
else for all time. 

He has made it abundantly clear that 
we are ready to negotiate for peace at 
anytime, at any place, with anyone and 
without any conditions. That means we 
will negotiate for peace with combatants, 
with non-combatants, with Communists 
and with non-Communists. Asa matter 
of fact, any and every avenue, hereto- 
fore used or not, will be taken advantage 
of even if there is only a glimmer of hope 
that it will lead to peace. 

At the same time this must not be 
taken as any wavering on our part to 
keep our commitments to the world and 
to continue to fight for freedom and 
liberty everywhere. 

President Johnson’s most recent state- 
ment cannot be misunderstood. He 
said: 

We want an honorable peace . . In your 
hands is the key to that peace. You have 
only to turn it. 


Those who are demanding dialog 
should understand that dialog means 
conversation between two or more peo- 
ple, not talking to oneself. Unfortu- 
nately, Hanoi and Peking and Moscow 
have refused to participate in any dialog 
that may lead to peace. 

The very able and distinguished John 
Steinbeck, American Pulitzer and Nobel 
Prize winner and great contemporary 
author, sums up the entire situation 
beautifully in his recent letter, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

My Dear FRIEND GENYA: I have just now 
read those parts of your poem printed in 
the New York Times. I have no way of 
knowing how good the translation is, but I 
am pleased and flattered by your devotion. 

In your poem, you ask me to speak out 
against the war in Vietnam. You know well 
how I detest all war, but for this one I have 
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a particular and personal hatred. I am 
against this Chinese-inspired war. I don't 
know a single American who is for it. But, 
my beloved friend, you asked me to denounce 
half a war, our half. I appeal to you to 
join me in denouncing the whole war. 

Surely you don't believe that our “pilots 
fiy to bomb children,” that we send bombs 
and heavy equipment against innocent 
civilians? This is not East Berlin in 1953, 
Budapest in 1956, nor Tibet in 1959. 

You know as well as I do, Genya, that we 
are bombing oil storage, transport and the 
heavy and sophisticated weapons they carry 
to kill our sons. And where that oil and 
those weapons come from, you probably know 
better than I. They are marked in picto- 
graph and Cyrilic characters. 

I hope you also know that if those weapons 
were not being sent, we would not be in 
Vietnam at all. If this were a disagreement 
between Vietnamese people, we surely would 
not be there, but it is not, and since I have 
never found you to be naive you must be 
aware that it is not. 

This war is the work of Chairman Mao, 
designed and generaled by him in absentia, 
advised by Peking and cynically supplied 
with brutal weapons by foreigners who set 
it up. Let us denounce this also, my friend, 
but even more, let us together undertake a 
program more effective than denunciation. 

I beg you to use your very considerable 
influence on your people, your government, 
and on those who look to the Soviet Union 
for direction, to stop sending the murderous 
merchandise through North Vietnam to be 
used against the South. 

For my part, I will devote every resource 
I have to persuade my government to with- 
draw troops and weapons from the South, 
leaving only money and help for rebuilding. 
And, do you know, Genya, if you could ac- 
complish your part, my part would follow 
immediately and automatically, 

But even this is not necessary to stop the 
war. If you could persuade North Vietnam 
to agree in good faith to negotiate, the bomb- 
ing would stop instantly. The guns would 
fall silent and our dear sons could come 
home. It is as simple as that, my friend, 
as simple as that, I promise you. I hope 
to see you and your lovely wife Galya soon. 

With all respect and affection, 

JOHN STEINBECK. 


All of this means in the simplest lan- 
guage that we will stop fighting when 
the aggressor stops fighting. We will 
negotiate for peace while he is fighting 
or will deescalate and negotiate for peace 
during the course of the deescalation, or 
we will stop altogether and negotiate for 
peace during the cessation of hostilities. 

We will bring this war to an end at 
the earliest possible moment but we will 
not bring it to an end by leaving the 
South Vietnamese to be slaughtered by 
the Communist aggressors. 

We cannot, we must not, we will not 
permit the enslavement of people by ag- 
gressors anywhere. 


CULVER PROPOSES DIRECT RE- 
TURN OF FEDERAL REVENUES TO 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr Cu Lver] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, CULVER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 2 years, as I have met with local 
officials in the Second District of Iowa, 
I have become increasingly convinced 
that new and more effective means must 
be found to assist State and local gov- 
ernments in meeting their rapidly ex- 
panding financial obligations without 
necessitating further increases in al- 
ready burdensome property taxes. 

I am therefore introducing legislation 
today to provide States and their sub- 
divisions a share of Federal tax revenues 
without establishing a specific purpose 
for which the funds may be used. 

If we are to maintain a viable, creative 
federal system, it is essential that the 
tasks of government be performed at 
that level—local, State, or National— 
where needs can most effectively and 
economically be met. But I am con- 
cerned that unless we do establish a 
meaningful revenue-sharing plan, the 
Federal Government will have to assume 
more and more functions which could be 
better performed at the local level, 
simply because the States will not have 
the necessary resources. 

My proposal would return a per- 
centage of the gross national product 
directly to the States, divided according 
to population, who in turn would dis- 
tribute the funds within the State to all 
levels of government in proportion to the 
taxes levied by State and local govern- 
ment units. In 1968, the States would 
receive a share of one-half of 1 percent 
of the GNP, with the amount increasing 
each year until it reaches a level of 2 
percent of the GNP by 1978, where it 
would level off for annual distribution. 

On the basis of most recent GNP and 
population figures, this means that a 
total of nearly $3,400 million would be 
distributed to the States in 1968, with 
Iowa receiving $38,948,000 on the basis 
of 1965 population figures. 

All levels of government would receive 
advance word on the amount they would 
receive each year so that they could plan 
how to spend the money most effectively. 
There would be no Federal control over 
the funds appropriated. 

In such a way, State and local govern- 
ments can be encouraged to develop 
their own unique solutions to problems 
in a way that will insure the greatest 
possible freedom of action at the local 
level. 

Oftentimes Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams for specific purposes result in 
States instituting or expanding programs 
not always needed by the States, simply 
because they do not want to pass up any 
Federal funds that are available to them. 

Implementation of my proposal would 
help eliminate such waste, would mini- 
mize the Federal requirements and ad- 
ministrative details presently involved in 
obtaining financial assistance, and would 
reduce the vast confusion of dealing with 
a multiplicity of Federal agencies. 

In returning these funds to the States 
to meet their ever-increasing revenue 
problems, we will simultaneously be re- 
turning power to the States to meet the 
responsibilities which best fall to them 
and to their subdivisions. And in so do- 
ing, we will be promoting the type of 
creative and cooperative federalism 
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which is crucial to the continued growth 
and development of our Nation. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION TO 
EMPOWER THE CONGRESS TO 
REGULATE THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
PORNOGRAPHIC LITERATURE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ST GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. " 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
world in which we live requires ever-in- 
creased consciousness if man is to pro- 
gress as he should. It means the utmost 
development of our mental capabilities 
thus the best possible educational devel- 
opment of our citizens. 

As we all known, the educational proc- 
ess is not confined to the walls of our 
educational institutions. Much of our 
education is acquired outside the halls 
of our schools and a good portion of this 
is in the form of the various reading 
matter that we come in contact with. 

In view of this, it is greatly disturbing 
to see any pornographic literature reach 
our citizens let alone the sea of filth that 
is cast before their eyes today. This 
pornography can only serve to distract 
and mislead them and deprive them of 
those intellectual and moral pursuits 
that enrich all of society as well as them- 
selves, 

Mr. Speaker, I think that as the chosen 
representatives of the people we have an 
obligation to do whatever we can to fos- 
ter the educational and moral develop- 
ment of our citizens and protect them as 
best we can from those things that can 
only hinder this development. 

Therefore, I am introducing today a 
joint resolution proposing that the U.S. 
Constitution be amended to permit Con- 
gress to regulate and control the distri- 
bution of pornographic material. 

There must be a stop put to this deluge 
of filth that our citizens are subjected to. 
Drastic measures are needed and they 
are needed now. 

Our citizens are contributing $1 billion 
a year toward the further development 
of this atrocious business. Yes, this busi- 
ness grosses $1 billion a year and every 
dollar that it receives serves to further 
its growth. Unless we take legislative 
action to control and curtail the distri- 
bution of pornographic literature, this 
destructive business will continue to grow 
and further contribute toward the moral 
decay of our society. 

What is most disturbing about this 
business is that its attention is largely 
directed toward our youth; toward those 
who are most impressionable and those 
who will one day be the leaders of our 
society—for better or worse. 

And what most provokes me is the fact 
that our mail system is being used as a 
means of reaching these youths—in their 
homes. It has been estimated that 1 
million children a year are receiving 
pornographic literature in the family 
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mailbox, and a study conducted in 1958 
revealed that the traffic in mail-order 
pornography is doubling every 5 years. 

Why must we allow this to happen? 
Why must we stand still in dazed appall 
while the distributors and publishers of 
pornographic literature gnaw away at 
the moral fibers of our society? 

I am told that the Post Office receives 
some 70,000 complaints a year about ob- 
scenity in the mails and I wonder just 
how many more thousands of citizens 
receive obscene literature in the mail and 
fail to register a complaint? 

What is to become of our society if 
we allow this obscenity to continue un- 
checked? 

Action is needed. It is needed now 
and it is for this reason that I rise, Mr. 
Speaker, and ask the assistance of my 
colleagues in rectifying this deplorable 
and destructive situation by enacting ef- 
fectual legislation now. 


8 BOBBY STEPHENS DAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial that appeared in the 
Longview Morning Journal on June 18, 
1966 concerning a longtime close friend 
of mine, Col. Robert L. Stephens. Also 
I include an article about Bobby Ste- 
phens Day. 

I have known this very outstanding 
young man from the time he was a small 
boy. He always has been religious and 
a man of he highest character in all re- 
spects. His many talents and attain- 
ments warrant the signal honor he has 
received. Certainly he deserves the 
recognition he has been given. 

The material follows: 

Bossy STEPHENS Day 
(By Carl L. Estes) 

Any community is at its best when recog- 
nizing and honoring its citizens who have 
served their country faithfully and with dis- 
tinction to themselves and the nation. So 
it is with Gilmer which places itself in the 
public spotlight Saturday by officially cele- 
brating Bobby Stephens Day. 

All East Texas is proud of Col. Robert L. 
Stephens, the celebrated and highly deco- 
rated “Silver Fox” of the U.S. Air Force who 
on May Day last year piloted a YF-12A jet 
interceptor at more than three times the 
speed of sound and brought the world’s air 
speed record back to the United States from 
Russia, 

For setting two new world flight records— 
a straight course speed record of 2,070.101 
miles per hour, and an absolute sustained 
altitude record of 80,257.86 feet—cColonel 
Stephens and four of his test flight crew of- 
ficers were decorated with the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, awarded by Air Force Chief of 
Staff Gen. John P. McConnell in a Pentagon 
ceremony in Washington. 

Gilmer is literally booming with pride, for 
Colonel Stephens is a native of the Upshur 
County capital. He is the son of Mrs. Manie 
Stephens of Gilmer and the late Vernon J. 
Stephens. A veteran Air Force test pilot at 
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44, he is prematurely gray—the basis for his 
honored unofficial title of “Silver Fox” by 
which he is recognized among his Air Force 
friends and admirers. 

Colonel Stephens and his co-pilot also were 
awarded the Flying Tiger Pilot Award for 
the world record-breaking flight, and re- 
ceived the 1965 Thompson Trophy Award. 
The MacKay Trophy for 1965, awarded by the 
National Aeronautic Association for the most 
meritorious flight of the year, will be pre- 
sented to Colonel Stephens and his flight 
crew at Edwards Air Base on July 23 by Gen- 
eral McConnell, Air Force chief of staff. 

Gilmer and East Texas people are proud 
that Colonel Stephens’ picture hangs in the 
Air Force Hall of Fame at Edwards Air Base, 
Calif., where he is officially known as Direc- 
tor of the Air Force Flight Test Center YF-12 
test force. 

The intrepid Gilmer colonel has been a 
test pilot longer than any other man in the 
Air Force today. He was the first military 
man to be elected a fellow“ in the inter- 
national Society of Experimental Test Pilots. 

He is a Legion of Merit Medal winner for 
his work a few years ago as director of test- 
ing of the famed F-104 fighter plane. Asa 
test pilot and aeronautical engineer for 17 of 
his 22 years in uniform, he has been at 
Edwards Air Base a number of times over the 
past 12 years and now heads a group of more 
than 100 military and civilian test pilots, 
engineers, technicians and others engaged in 
flight testing the Mach 3 (three times the 
speed of sound) aircraft. 

Colonel Stephens is a graduate of Gilmer 
High School, a graduate of Texas A&M Uni- 
versity with an aeronautical degree, and holds 
a master’s degree in aeronautics from Prince- 
ton University. He and his wife Joy have 
three lovely daughters, Lila, Linda and Lisa. 
His family will be with him for this happy 
occasion. 

We here in Longview and throughout East 
Texas join in spirit with the proud people 
of Gilmer in honoring Colone] Stephens this 
Saturday. In all the activities of the day, 
we all shall be happy to have back home 
again, a distinguished citizen and one of the 
Air Force's finest, Col. Robert L. Stephens. 

SPECIAL Day IN HOMETOWN Honors PILOT 

Grtmer.—As his home city put 
touches on plans for Bobby Stephens Day 
scheduled today, the National Aeronautics 
Association revealed that Air Force Col. Rob- 
ert L. Stephens and his record-setting pilots 
are to receive still further honors. 

The MacKay Trophy, given for the most 
meritorious flight of the year, will go to the 
pilots and crew of the YF-12A jet interceptor 
in July 23 ceremonies at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California. It will be presented by 
Gen. John P. McConnell, U.S. Air Force Chief 
of Staff, Washington, D.C. 

Veteran test pilot Stephens, known as 
“Bobby” to his hundreds of friends and ad- 
mirers throughout East Texas, broke world 
speed and altitude records on May 1, 1965, 
when he and his co-pilot, Lt. Col. Daniel 
Andre, flew the YF-12A to 80,257.8 feet at 
a world speed of 2,070.1 miles per hour. This 
broke the previous record held by Russia— 
and on the Soviet Union's May Day at that. 

On the same day, four other test pilots 
under Colonel Stephens’ command, set nine 
world speed and altitude records in the same 
aircraft. 

The MacKay Trophy will be awarded in 
the name of all the men who flew and set 
the nine world speed and altitude records. 

Because of his distinguished career, the 
colonel and his family are being paid special 
honors all day Saturday in the town of his 
birth. 

Festivities, under direction of Jack (Spot) 
Baird of Gilmer and Longview, and the Up- 
shur County Chamber of Commerce, get un- 
der way at 9 a.m. Saturday at Kinel's Cafe 
where friends are invited to drop by for 
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coffee and visit the colonel before he goes 
to the Strand Theater at 10 a.m. to show 
actual films of the record-breaking flight. 
He will narrate the film, and answer ques- 
tions from his audience. Primarily an event 
for school children of Gilmer and all East 
Texas, the film will be shown again if in- 
terest warrants, Baird said. 

At noon, an all-service club luncheon at 
Gilmer Country Club will spotlight Colonel 
Stephens and his family. This includes his 
mother, Mrs. Marie Stephens of Gilmer, his 
wife, Joy, and three daughters, Lila Lee, 
Linda Lou and Lisa; his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Jewel Fuller of Baytown; and his two sisters, 
Verna Helen and Lila Blanche. 

Gilmer Rotary, Lions and Kiwanis Clubs 
will combine their meetings for the lunch- 
eon, which will see such special guests as 
State Reps. George Hinson and John Allen, 
State Sen. Jack Strong, Cong. Lindley Beck- 
worth and Ray Roberts. 

Texas A&M University will send a repre- 
sentative from its engineering school, from 
which Colonel Stephens was graduated, and 
a San Antonio member of the famed Flying 
Tigers, also is expected. 

The 745th Air Force Band from Barksdale 
Air Force Base will play at the luncheon as 
well as in concert from a bandstand on the 
city square beginning around 2 p.m. 

Colonel Stephens will be presented from 
the bandstand at 2:30 p.m. and will speak 
briefly. 

On display on the city square will be sur- 
vival equipment from the 2nd Combat Sup- 
port Group from Barksdale. 

Colonel Stephens and his family also will 
be paid tribute by the Gilmer High School 
Class of 1946 which is holding its 20th class 
reunion Friday through Sunday. 


“AN INSPIRED TRADITION,” AD- 
DRESS TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI BY W. AVERELL HARRI- 
MAN, U.S. AMBASSADOR AT 
LARGE, JUNE 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the Foreign Assistance Act to- 
day, I think it appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the excellent address delivered by 
a distinguished American and outstand- 
ing public servant, the Honorable W. 
Averell Harriman, U.S. Ambassador at 
Large, on the subject of economic aid to 
other countries. 

Ambassador Harriman’s address was 
delivered to alumni of Harvard Univer- 
sity during commencement exercises 
there last month. s 

On this occasion Ambassador Harri- 
man was awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. 

Ambassador Harriman’s address and a 
list of the degrees follows: 

AN INSPIRED TRADITION 
(Address to the alumni by W. Averell Harri- 
man, U.S. Ambassador at Large) 

In one way or another this University 
seems to have taught its graduates that 
there are more important things in life than 
purely personal gain. It has held out and 
ideal of public service and established a 
record of public achievement. Its graduates 
work for the community, the nation, and 
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now the world—who knows how many gov- 
ernments, beside our own, are infiltrated, 
dominated, influenced by Harvard men? 


FDR AND JFK EXEMPLIFY HARVARD TRADITION 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


No men in our time have better exempli- 
fied this tradition of public service than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Class of 1904, and 
John F. Kennedy, Class of 1940. It has been 
my good fortune to have served them both. 

Both these Harvard Presidents were dis- 
tinguished, among other things by their pre- 
cise and vivid understanding of history. 
They understood that change in the world 
was inexorable, that the velocity of history 
has never been greater, and that our nation 
can keep abreast of history only as it presses 
ever forward to new deals and new frontiers. 

They knew also that the changes were not 
only in man’s machines and his institutions 
but, even more, in his aspirations, in his 
faith, and values. They understood that the 
towering fact of the 20th century has been 
the awakening around the planet of the 
masses of humanity, so long the victims of 
misery, exploitation, end oblivion. 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


President Roosevelt used to speak of “the 
forgotten man.” It is time, in our own 
country, we have begun to remember the for- 
gotten man: the unemployed and the im- 
poverished; the sick and the aged; the man 
whose color consigned him to second-class 
citizenship; and the man whose lack of edu- 
cation denied him opportunity. 

As President Kennedy said: “For one true 
measure of a nation is its success in fulfilling 
the promise of a better life for each of its 
members. Let this be the measure of our 
nation.” 

In the more than thirty years since I first 
went to work for Franklin Roosevelt in the 
National Recovery Administration—the old 
NRA—our country has made steady progress 
in widening the promise of American life. 
Today we see President Johnson's determina- 
tion to make all American citizens full mem- 
bers of the national community—to strike 
down the barriers which hold men and 
women back for reasons beyond their own 
control—is carrying this effort to its ful- 
fillment in the goals of the Great Society. 

In so acting in our own country today, 
we are recovering the sense of public pur- 
pose—we are reclaiming our moral heritage. 


OUR TASK IS TO BUILD A WORLD SOCIETY 


Yet, even as we make progress at home, we 
find ourselves confronted by the same prob- 
lems on a vastly larger scale in the world 
outside. 

In the thirties Franklin Roosevelt told us 
that the nation as a whole could not move 
ahead so long as one of its parts lagged 
behind in poverty and underdevelopment. 
In the sixties John F. Kennedy told us that 
the world could not move ahead safely and 
successfully if one part lived in affluence and 
the rest in squalor. 

The great task—the overriding challenge— 
for mankind in the rest of the 20th century 
is to do in the world what we began to do a 
generation ago here in the United States: to 
help build a world society where everyone 
can start to hope for a better life, if not for 
himself at least for his children, or their 
children. 

We cannot survive as an island of safety 
and prosperity, aloof from poverty, wretched- 
ness and strife elsewhere on this small planet. 
We must offer a helping hand to those who 
ask our aid to fulfill their hopes for a better 
life, in freedom from outside interference. 

At this same gathering nineteen years ago, 
General Marshall pointed to the needs of a 
war-torn Europe, and proposed a great co- 
operative plan for European recovery. This, 
combined with the North Atlantic Treaty, 
made possible the revival of the genius and 
vitality of Western Europe. Now Western 
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Europe is more vigorous and dynamic than 
ever. Some of us may feel sometimes there 
is a man who is too dynamic—but let us 
not forget that diversity was what we wanted 
to achieve. 

NATO TODAY 


Today we are reviewing the relationship 
within the North Atlantic Community and 
the role of NATO which has served us so 
well in the past. In looking ahead, we find 
a wide measure of unity of purpose among 
fourteen of the fifteen allies. It is agreed 
that our integrated strength continues not 
only to give essential security but greater 
opportunity for progress. In the political 
field this unity can contribute to breaking 
down the unnatural barriers of the Iron Cur- 
tain—to fulfill the strong urge of the peoples 
of both East and West. It can provide, as 
well, combined economic resources needed to 
assist the developing countries of the world 
in attacking the fundamental problems 
confronting them. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


Nineteen years ago the acute problem com- 
pelling our concern was a stricken Europe. 
Today it is the plight of the underdeveloped 
countries. Many of these countries have only 
recently attained their independence. 

I vividly recall on more than one occasion 
President Roosevelt pressing Prime Minister 
Churchill during the war to grant India 
independence. This advice, I might add, was 
not at the time fully appreciated. Roose- 
velt's influence and the example of our coun- 
try's actions in the Philippines have con- 
tributed to the rapid emergence of fifty-seven 
new nations from colonial status. Fifty- 
seven in all obtained their independence 
since the end of the war. 

President Kennedy stated our position in 
the United Nations in unequivocal words: 
“My country intends to be a participant, not 
merely an observer, in the peaceful, expedi- 
tious movement of nations from the status 
of colonies to the partnership of equals.” 

These fifty-seven newly independent na- 
tions are now facing the staggering problems 
of self-government combined with the need 
for rapid economic development which their 
peoples are demanding. These are formida- 
ble tasks and outside help is needed to deal 
with them. 

In recent years we have undertaken to give 
a helping hand both through our support of 
international organizations as well as 
through bilateral assistance. Much con- 
structive work has been accomplished, but 
the dimensions of the problem are greater 
than the means provided to meet it. 


THE INCREASING GAP BETWEEN RICHER AND 
POORER NATIONS 


Unhappily the gap between the poorer 
countries and the richer is increasing, and 
we don’t need a computer to realize that ap- 
palling fact. Countries which have about 
half the population of the free world have 
an average per capita gross national product 
of $100 or less, compared to ours of over 
$3,000. 

The president of the World Bank, George 
Woods—a product of Boston—recently 
pointed out that by the turn of the century 
at present growth rates the poorer countries 
will increase their per capita annual income 
by no more than $50 while we will add $1,500. 
Similar comparisons are applicable to the 
other industrialized nations. Mr. Woods, 
therefore, calls for a sharp increase in the 
flow of capital to the developing nations—at 
least those who ask for it—and on better 
terms, together with greater consideration 
for the acute problems created by the insta- 
bility in terms of trade. 

A former World Bank president, Eugene 
Black, is taking the lead in formulating plans 
for the coéperative developments of South- 
east Asia and the new Asian Development 
Bank, 
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It may be reassuring to some to realize 
that these two men are not academic brain- 
trusters but hardheaded, successful bankers 
with whom I used to work during the years 
I was involved in international banking, 

Clearly, both moral obligation and political 
necessity require us to do our share to help 
the awakening peoples to move as rationally 
and quickly as they can into the 20th 
century. Unfortunately, I detect a new 
mood in some quarters today . a retreat 
from the idea of larger responsibility, a de- 
sire to return to our own concerns, almost a 
neo-isolationism. One can understand the 
causes of this mood because the burdens 
have been heavy, the problems intractable, 
the results slow. Yet we cannot let frus- 
tration become the ruler of our judgment, or 
fatigue the arbiter of our policy. 


FOREIGN AID IS ESSENTIAL 


I feel that something like this is happen- 
ing today when men who have previously 
fought for foreign aid programs now regard 
them with indifference or reject them with 
indignation. For foreign assistance is one 
essential way in which we can meet our re- 
sponsibilities to the developing world and 
thereby protect our national interest. 

No doubt these aid programs have had 
their defects and failures though they have 
never been better directed than they are by 
a Harvard man today. Certainly they have 
not wrought magic or passed miracles, al- 
though as we look back at it the Marshall 
Plan in fact came very close to being a 
miracle. Yet they are the means by which 
we can join in partnership with brave and 
patriotic men in other lands, working for 
the modernization of their countries. To 
cast off this hope of a constructive relation- 
ship would be a blow not only against our 
national security, but against our moral 
identity. 

Economic aid, I have said, is one indis- 
putable way by which we can associate our- 
selves with those seeking national and social 
fulfillment, 


THE INFLUENCE OF OUR DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


There is one other way, even more pro- 
found, and that is the influence of our own 
democratic ideals. Our leadership in the 
world does not rest ultimately on our ma- 
terial wealth or on our military power. It 
rests—in any enduring or significant way— 
on the extent to which our society and our 
policies embody aspirations which touch the 
minds and hearts of the rest of mankind. 

I was in Moscow when Franklin Roosevelt 
died—and I will never forget the shock and 
sorrow of the Russian people, women weep- 
ing in the streets, the sense of desolation. 
Roosevelt represented a hope of peace and 
friendship with the United States, even in 
Stalin's Russia. 

And no member of the Class of 1966 will 
ever forget when and where he heard about 
the death of John F. Kennedy. 

Yet yours was not a private grief. Shock 
and grief encircled the world. Today, in the 
hovels and shanties in Latin America, Africa, 
Asia, I am told, photographs of President 
Kennedy, torn from newspapers still hang, 
recalling the faith forgotten men everywhere 
had in his purpose and his leadership. Even 
behind the Iron Curtain, I still hear people 
feeling and speaking of his loss. 


THE CALL TO ACTION 

This, I would like to think, is the Harvard 
heritage, the legacy of Franklin Roosevelt 
and John F, Kennedy. It is a challenge to 
self-satisfaction and complacency. It is a 
summons to generosity and magnanimity. It 
is a call to action bold action, gallant action. 
It carries us beyond the narrow confines of 
our personal lives and private concerns, into 
a realm of higher and deeper fulfillment. It 
reminds us that we live in the most ex- 
traordinary century in history—and that, as 
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another Harvard man, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
once said: “As life is action and passion, it 
is required of a man that he should share the 
passion and action of his time at peril of 
being judged not to have lived.” 

This is the meaning of the lives of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy. 
They shared the actions and passions of their 
times. They knew there was nothing to fear 
but fear itself. They asked not what human- 
ity could do for them, but what they could do 
for humanity. As Harvard men, you inherit 
an inspiring tradition. 

Let us recall the words of John F. 
Kennedy ... The last public message he 
ever wrote, on the morning of his death, 
closed with these words to the American 
people: “The only limit to our realization of 
tomorrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith.” 


Honorary DEGREES, 1966 


William Averell Harriman, Doctor of Laws: 
Quick and generous to serve the public good, 
he has bountifully expended his high tal- 
ents in his country’s cause, (Mr. Harriman, 
dipolmat and former Governor of New York, 
js currently United States Ambassador at 
Large.) 

John William Gardner, Doctor of Laws: 
An informed and articulate champion of 
education, a concerned and perceptive agent 
of the social ends of government. (Mr. 
Gardner is the United States Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare and Presi- 
dent on leave from the Carnegie Corporation 
and Foundation.) 

Charles Allerton Coolidge, Doctor of Laws: 
An upright and discerning servant of col- 
lege, community and country; for thirty 
years this institution has relied on his cour- 
age and strength. (Mr. Coolidge, a Boston 
lawyer, was for thirty years a member of the 
Corporation and for eleven Senior Fellow.) 

Howard Wesley Johnson, Doctor of Laws: 
We welcome to our company a vigorous new 
champion of education on the Charles. (Mr. 
Johnson is the President-elect of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techonology.) 

Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, Doctor of Laws: A 
brave and gracious international officer who 
ably furthers world order by monetary 
means, (Mr. Schweitzer is Managing Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund.) 

Robert Lowell, Doctor of Letters: With 
anguished heart this powerful poet compas- 
sionately confronts the tragic complexities 
of human existence. (Mr. Lowell is often 
Visiting Professor of English at Harvard.) 

Manfred Eigen, Doctor of Science: This 
marvelously innovative chemist has learned 
to time with accuracy the nearly instantane- 
ous reactions of the molecular world. (Dr. 
Eigen is the Director of the Max Planck In- 
stitute at Göttingen.) 

David Washburn Bailey, Doctor of Humane 
Letters: Scholar-scribe devoted to precision, 
preceding and propriety; long-time generous 
and helpful officer of this university. (Mr. 
Bailey is the former Secretary to the Corpora- 
tion and the Overseers.) 

Martha Graham, Doctor of Arts: She speaks 
to us of grandeur, tragedy and beauty 
through transient movements of the human 
form. (Miss Graham is a dancer, choreog- 
rapher and teacher.) 

Alexander Calder, Doctor of Arts: Earth- 
bound, ethereal, standing or moving, the 
fresh forms of this joyous artist enhance our 
visual environment. (Mr. Calder, an artist 
of varied talent, is the creator of mobiles 
and stabiles.) 

John Hasbrouck Van Vleck, Doctor of 
Science: Harvard honors a brilliant expositor 
of the electrical behavior of matter, her serv- 
ant as beloved teacher and creative dean. 
(Mr. Van Vleck is Hollis Professor and former 
Dean of Engineering and Applied Physics at 
Harvard.) 
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Mark Van Doren, Doctor of Letters: Poet, 
critic, humane and admired teacher, he in- 
terprets with wit and understanding the best 
in literature and life. (Mr. Van Doren is 
Professor Emeritus of English at Columbia 
University.) 

John Rock, Doctor of Laws: To thousands 
of grateful patients he has given the joy of 
children; to millions of families the poten- 
tialities of a happier life. (Dr. Rock is Clin- 
ical Professor of Gynecology, Emeritus, at 
Harvard and head of the Rock Reproductive 
Clinic.) 

Saul Lieberman, Doctor of Letters: A rabbi 
modest, quiet, strong, whose patient learn- 
ing illumines treasured ancient texts for 
modern man. (Rabbi Lieberman is Professor 
of Palestinian Literature and Institutions 
and Dean of the Graduate Department and 
of the Rabbinical School of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America.) 

Paul Codman Cabot, Doctor of Laws: A 
business leader astute, direct, high-prin- 
cipled; few of her sons have so well served 
this university. (Mr. Cabot was Treasurer of 
Harvard.) 


EFFORT NEEDED ON HAR- 
NESSING H-POWER 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the REC- 
orp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
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Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I note with great interest a 
small article in today’s Washington Post 
entitled “AEC Asks More Effort To Har- 
ness H-Power.” I am including the ar- 
ticle with these remarks and hope that 
all of my colleagues will read it. 

Most Members of Congress, by reason 
of their position, have had a greater op- 
portunity to appreciate the impact of 
nuclear science on all phases of our so- 
ciety than have most citizens, Out- 
standing congressional leaders, such as 
our highly respected colleague from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], have played 
a key role in bringing this country to 
the position of eminence in the nuclear 
field which it now enjoys. However, the 
accomplishments made to date are but 
a shadow of what lies ahead if we are 
successful in making a scientific break- 
through in harnessing the power of the 
hydrogen fusion reaction. 

It is this reaction—the combining of 
elemental hydrogen atoms into more 
complex molecules—which is truly one 
of the fundamental sources of energy in 
the universe. This is the reaction which 
produces a major part of the energy of 
the sun and other stars—the source 
fundamentally responsible for life it- 
self, as it exists on earth today. 

A generation ago the taming of this 
reaction was inconceivable. Today it is 
conceivable, but its accomplishment is 
considered to lie in some remote future. 
A glance at the history of nuclear sci- 
ence, however, shows how fast these pro- 
jections can change. Fifty years ago an 
atomic fission reaction was inconceiv- 
able. In 1939—just 27 years ago—as a 
student of physics at the University of 
Californie at Los Angeles, I listened to 
the great Dr. Fermi describe his first 
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simple experiments with uranium fis- 
sion, still far from the stage of a sus- 
tained chain reaction. 

The war telescoped development in 
this field, as we all know, leading to the 
atomic bomb. In 1947 I was able to take 
graduate work in the design of nuclear 
piles for atomic powerplants—still then 
visualized as a more or less remote pos- 
sibility for power production because of 
economic factors. Today, however, we 
see that possibly 50 percent of the newly 
planned electrical powerplant capacity 
of this Nation will be nuclear power. 
Such is the speed of scientific progress. 

It is safe to predict that progress in 
controlling the hydrogen fusion reaction 
will, similarly, exceed our expectations. 
The results of that progress will repre- 
sent a quantum jump in man’s ability 
to cope with his environment. Energy, 
the use of which is the measuring rod of 
technological advance, will be available 
on an unlimited basis and at costs which 
may approximate zero, except for local 
distribution to the consumer. 

So, I commend the Atomic Energy 
Commission for making the step de- 
scribed by this news article which fol- 
lows. I have confidence that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy will act 
favorably and quickly, and that the 
Members of the Congress will respond 
with vision and leadership to support the 
programs requested. 

[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1966] 
AEC Asks More EFFORT To HARNESS H-POWER 

The Atomic Energy Commission asked Con- 
gress yesterday to okay a “significant 
strengthening” of the Nation's effort to har- 
ness the hydrogen bomb reaction to produce 
electricity. 

The AEC did so in reporting to the Senate- 
House Atomic Committee that the U.S. 
effort—once the world’s most vigorous—is 
“losing its momentum” while the Soviet 
Union and certain other countries are forg- 
ing forward vigorously. 

Saying this is largely due to an essentially 
static budget, now runing at about $21 mil- 
lion annually—the AEC called for: 

A 15 percent annual increase in normal op- 
erating funds over the next five years. 

Construction of several large new devices— 
to carry out a “new generation” of experi- 
ments in the fleld—at a cost of up to $4 mil- 
lion a year at least three years. 

The recommendations fell somewhat short 
of those recommended by a private panel of 
non-AEC scientists which had called for an 
up to three-fold increase in the range and 
pace of the program over the next five years. 


SOVIET OCCUPATION OF ESTONIA, 
LATVIA, AND LITHUANIA 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ADDABBO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, 26 
years ago today the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union began the occupation of the 
Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania, thus ending the existence of these 
oi aaa as free and independent na- 

ons. 
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That invasion and occupation and the 
imposition of the Soviet regime was a 
flagrant act of aggression and continues 
as such today. 

The Soviets have deported to their 
country more than a half million people 
from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
regardless of the fact that the U:S.S.R. 
joined the Genocide Convention. 

In addition to these deportations the 
Soviet Union is forcibly resettling young 
people from these countries in Soviet 
Russia, thus obliterating their national 
identity by Russification, atheism, and 
Communist indoctrination. 

The U.S.S.R. does not have any legal 
basis for the occupation of these coun- 
tries but is trying to justify its domina- 
tion by fraud and usurpation of the will 
of the people. The United States has 
never recognized the seizure and occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union and has upheld and restated this 
position in a recent official publication 
of the Department of State—‘Treaties 
in Force.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
oppressed people of these once-independ- 
ent nations will be able once again to 
gain their freedom—a freedom they so 
richly deserve. 


NEED FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF PRO- 
CEDURES TO SETTLE DISPUTES 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hutt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the current 
strike by the International Association 
of Machinists against five major airlines 
underscores the urgent need for the 
establishment of procedures to settle 
such disputes which paralyze our Na- 
tion's transportation and damage the 
economy. 

It no longer suffices for Congressmen 
to wring their hands and extend their 
sympathies to the hundreds of thousands 
of people who have been seriously incon- 
venienced by this strike. It accom- 
plishes little to assign culpability to the 
union or the airline companies. This 
will not reclaim the profits lost by the 
airlines or put lost paychecks back into 
the pockets of airline employees. 

Trans World Airlines, one of the 
affected companies, is headquartered in 
my congressional district and has been 
forced to furlough 5,700 employees in the 
Kansas City area, a disastrous blow to 
the economy of that . This involves 
the dilution of TWA’s $3,600,000 monthly 
payroll in the Kansas City area. 

I have received a telegram from Mayor 
Ilus W. Davis of Kansas City, who states: 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists strike against the five major airlines is 
substantially affecting the business and 
economy of the Greater Kansas City area. 
I know that you are concerned about this 
national emergency and I hope that you, in 
your legislative role and collectively with 
your colleagues, will take every possible ac- 
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tion to bring this national crisis to an early 
and successful conclusion. In a separate 
communication, I have advised the President 
of the United States of my interest in this 
matter for I am convinced that this should 
be a concern of all levels and divisions of 
government. I want you to know that this 
office stands willing to be of assistance in 
resolving this serious labor dispute. 


What is needed immediately is an end 
to the strike, followed by establishment 
of procedures to guarantee that such 
strikes, so injurious to the national inter- 
est, do not reoccur. 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES CON- 
SIDERABLY EASED—HOMEBUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY THREATENED 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FuLTon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all cautiously pleased by 
recent economic reports, particularly 
those which indicate that the inflation- 
ary pressures which we were experi- 
encing earlier this year have been con- 
siderably eased. 

The economy of the Nation appears to 
remain very sound while the Nation’s 
standard of living continues to increase. 

However, in the effort to curb infla- 
tionary pressures there has emerged a 
clear and dangerous situation threaten- 
ing one of the most important industries 
in our economy, homebuilding, and ulti- 
mately endangering the physical and 
financial well-being of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

This is a most important industry. It 
contributes 1 of every 18 dollars which 
make up our annual gross national prod- 
uct. It employs directly hundreds of 
thousands of persons and indirectly pro- 
vided jobs for millions more. 

But if current expectations of the 
homebuilders themselves are realized, 
this Nation faces a serious cutback in our 
efforts to provide homes for a rapidly 
growing population. 

The situation is so serious that Mr. 
Larry Blackmon, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, has 
termed it a potential “disaster.” 

The source of the problem is, of course, 
the “tight money” market created by 
those who shape our national monetary 
policies which has resulted in the current 
interest rate war and threatens to reduce 
the availability of mortgage financing to 
a point where only the higher income 
group can afford the expense of home- 
buying. 

The effort to curb inflation through 
monetary practices affecting interest 
rates has set off strong and unhealthy 
currents in our money market. The im- 
mediate result has been a shortage of 
loan funds available for the financing of 
new home construction. 

The thrift institutions, such as the 
savings and loan firms, have been caught 
in the middle of the current rate war. 
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As a result, the thrift institutions, a pri- 
mary source of the Nation’s home financ- 
ing, are now at a great disadvantage in 
securing funds at reasonable cost. 

Thus, those buyers who can afford 
mortgage money in the current market 
are going to pay more for it while pros- 
pective buyers of a few months ago find 
they have been squeezed out of the mar- 
ket. 

The cost of money rises and as it does 
the cost of housing rises, pricing addi- 
tional prospective buyers out of the mar- 
ket, decreasing demand, forcing con- 
struction layoffs and cutbacks in con- 
struction. 

This is not a hypothetical chain of 
events. It is underway at this very mo- 
ment. Ina recent survey of its members, 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers indicated that 80 percent responding 
builders plan to cut back their operations 
by some 35 percent. A projection of this 
throughout the entire homebuilding in- 
dustry would indicate a reduction in 
starts over the next year to 1,250,000. 
The association states that at least 1,- 
600,000 new units are needed annually 
just to keep abreast of current require- 
ments. 

Admittedly, these are industry figures 
based on projection. However, the need 
for adequate and proper housing, a need 
which has been long recognized by the 
Federal Government, cannot be met or 
even approached if this situation is per- 
mitted to continue. 

The money market in the country to- 
day is badly out of balance in some areas. 
Unfortunately, it appears that only con- 
gressional action will alleviate the situ- 
ation and prevent a possible serious re- 
cession in the homebuilding industry. 

We all wish to prevent inflation and 
ease inflationary pressures. But it is 
neither fair nor wise to permit one in- 
dustry to bear the major portion of the 
load in carrying out anti-inflationary 
programs and policies. 

There are several recommendations 
currently before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which could provide re- 
lief. These include proposals to author- 
ize and instruct the Federal Reserve 
Board to purchase obligations of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
In addition, the committee has reported 
bills to increase the present authority 
of FNMA to borrow money to finance its 
secondary market operations, operations 
which have been seriously curtailed in 
recent weeks. 

And finally, it would be my suggestion 
that the committee give consideration to 
a bold new program for providing ade- 
quate private sector financing through 
existing or additional Federal agencies 
over the next 10 to 20 years to insure that 
the situation which the home buying pub- 
lic and homebuilding industry faces to- 
day does not recur in the future. 

Our population is growing at too great 
a rate, our current demands too large, 
our future responsibilities to formidable 
to risk major setbacks in homebuilding. 
In fact, today anything less than expan- 
sion in this field is detrimental to our 
national goal of better and more ade- 
quate housing for the American people. 
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But this is for the future. Immediate 
action is needed now to remedy an exist- 
ing situation. There is legislation of con- 
troversy before the House regarding 
occupancy. However, if we do not act be- 
cause others will not, the question of 
housing occupancy will become irrelevant 
in the face of lack of housing availability. 

Mr, Speaker, this is an urgent matter 
which needs immediate attention. The 
health of an industry which is one of the 
economic mainstays of this Nation and 
interests of millions of present and pro- 
spective homeowners is at stake. 


PROPOSED REIMBURSEMENT OF 
MEDICARE PATIENTS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today which would per- 
mit reimbursement of medicare patients 
for their transportation to a hospital to 
receive treatment from a therapist. 

The present law permits a therapist to 
be reimbursed for his travel to extended 
care facilities or into a patient’s home, 
but does not permit reimbursement to 
the individual patient. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that this provision in the law 
prevents medicare recipients from re- 
ceiving all the care they might otherwise 
get. A great deal of time is spent by 
therapists in traveling from place to 
place which might otherwise be spent 
treating patients. 

I am very happy to join with my very 
good friend, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Fraser], in correcting this 
provision in the law. I know that a 
great many senior citizens in the State 
of New Jersey would receive better treat- 
ment resulting from the more efficient 
use of the time of therapists. 

I urge all Members to join with us in 
support of this corrective legislation. 


ROBERT L. BENNETT, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, TO 
BE HONORED AS “INDIAN OF THE 
YEAR” 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday, July 16, special ceremonies 
will be held at the annual Indian Ex- 
position at Anadarko, Okla., honoring 
Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, as “Indian of the Year.” 

This award was begun 15 years ago 
by the 15 western Oklahoma tribes which 
sponsor the exposition. Its first recip- 
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ient, in 1951, was the great All-Amer- 
ican athlete, Jim Thorpe. 

In recent years, the award has gone to 
such outstanding Indians as famed Bal- 
lerina Maria Tallchief, Evangelist Oral 
Roberts, and, last year, to Mrs. LaDonna 
Harris, wife of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when the long- 
neglected needs of the American Indian 
are finally beginning to gain wide rec- 
ognition, we are indeed fortunate to 
have a man such as Commissioner Ben- 
nett to oversee the progress which is be- 
ing made in improving the living stand- 
ards of this great segment of American 
citizens. 

As the first Indiar to serve as Com- 
missioner in almost a century, Bob Ben- 
nett has, in the short span of 242 months 
in office, brought new life to the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. He has estab- 
lished lofty, but realistic, goals to move 
Indians now living on Government res- 
ervations into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life. 

As he stated in his recent report to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 

As long as the Bureau has the responsi- 
bility for Indian people on or near reserva- 
tions, it will do everything possible to see 
that disadvantaged Indian people benefit 
from this commitment. The application of 
the various government programs to Indian 
reservations should hasten the day when 
Indian people will become self-sufficient citi- 
zens of our American society. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate Commis- 
sioner Bennett on this fine honor to be 
accorded him, and to express my hope, 
and belief, that his remarkable achieve- 
ments—past, present, and future—will 
serve as a great source of inspiration not 
only to his fellow Indians, but to all 
the citizens of this Nation. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is today a mounting problem in the elec- 
tive process. Because of the rising costs 
of campaign financing, many candidates 
for offices high and low, find it difficult 
to avoid encumbrances and obligations. 
The solution lies in the participation of 
more Americans in the political process. 
Elections should be financed primarily 
by people whose only interest is in good 
government. Therefore, I am introduc- 
ing a bill to provide a tax deduction of 
up to $100 for political contributions to 
all political campaigns. This bill will 
broaden the base of political participa- 
tion by encouraging men and women of 
meager and moderate resources to sup- 
port candidates of their choice. It will 
encourage truly democratic govern- 
ment—of, by, and for the people. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe this measure 
will be beneficial to the American politi- 
cal process, and I join with other Mem- 
bers who have submitted similar pro- 
posals. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN TARIFF LAW 
TO BRING VALUATION PROVI- 
SIONS ON ELECTRONIC COMPO- 
NENTS INTO LINE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation to amend 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1956 
to permit valuation of receiving tubes 
under section 402 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

This is emergency legislation for the 
benefit of American manufacturers of 
television, radio, and other consumer 
electronic products. It is also for the 
benefit of the American consumer be- 
cause it will prevent exorbitant increases 
in the cost of imported components and 
will forestall price increases for con- 
sumer electronic products. 

There is today a great demand for 
radio and television tubes, caused pri- 
marily by the sudden acceptance of color 
television. This color boom already is 
straining the capacity of the U.S. firms 
which which produce these products. 
The firms are turning to foreign sources, 
particularly Japan, to help meet the 
demand. 

However, a recent Customs Court 
decision has raised the threat of a dras- 
tic increase in the cost of importing re- 
ceiving tubes. The problem stems from 
an archaic method of import valuation 
under section 402a of the Tariff Act of 
1930. It establishes foreign value as the 
basis of appraisement of imported goods. 

The appraised value of imported re- 
ceiving tubes under this valuation meth- 
od ranges from 200 to 600 percent of the 
actual price to the importer in some in- 
stances. 

The present tariff, if not corrected, 
will result in a sharp increase in the cost 
of receiving tubes, which must even- 
tually be reflected in the price of many 
finished products. 

This problem gets out of the nickel- 
and-dime category when one reflects 
that the sales of consumer electronic 
products in the United States will reach 
$3.7 million this year. 

The Customs Simplification Act of 
1956 has established a more reasonable 
valuation provision, making export value 
the primary basis of dutiable value. 
However, receiving tubes are one of the 
items still subject to the old method of 
valuation under section 402a. 

It appears that legislation is the only 
effective solution to the problem, so I 
am proposing the removal of receiving 
tubes from appraisment under section 
402a and bringing them under section 
402. 
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The legislation I propose is emergency 
legislation, designed specifically to in- 
clude only receiving tubes and to be in 
force for only 3 years, the predicted peak 
years of the demand for such products. 

Such legislation, I believe, will prevent 
an exorbitant increase in the cost of im- 
ported components. It will have no 
harmful effect on domestic manufacture 
since the domestic receiving tube busi- 
ness is so strong that manufacturers 
are selling all the tubes they can make. 


SHIELD IN ASIA 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no equivocation in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion’s support of the decision to bomb 
the oil depots in North Vietnam. 

I have in hand three editorials from 
the Constitution which appraise various 
aspects of extending the air war. 

Communist infiltration of the South 
was bound to force strikes against the 
petroleum supplies, the newspaper says. 
It finds a demonstration of President 
Johnson’s praiseworthy restraint in the 
fact he held off the attacks until now. 
And it says that to have moved earlier 
would have disproved our contention 
that we wish no higher level of conflict 
than we are compelled to take. 

The Constitution enumerates successes 
achieved by the President’s foreign pol- 
icy and it quotes Australian Prime Min- 
ister Holt’s backing of our stand in 
southeast Asia. 

The Prime Minister said while in 
Washington: . 

But for the power and resolution of the 
United States, no country in Asia could 
feel itself secure from the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 


Hanoi could stop the fighting, if only 
it were willing to talk peace. 

Under unanimous consent I place each 
of these editorials at this point in the 
RECORD. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, June 
30, 1966] 


ESCALATION BY WHOM? 


For more than a year American warplanes 
carefully flew around the oil dumps at Hanoi 
and Haiphong while urging the Hanoi gov- 
ernment to negotiate an end to the war, not 
Torce its continuance. 

The Communist government declined to 
join in stopping the war. American planes 
still skirted the oil dumps in hopes the Com- 
munists would hold down their invasion of 
South Viet Nam to levels that would not 
necessitate strikes on their ou supply. 

Instead the North Vietnamese scaled their 
invasion upward. Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara reports that their greatly increased 
infiltration is relying more and more on 
trucks and power junks to haul in much 
heavier arms and equipment for use against 
U.S. and South Vietnamese troops. 

That Communist escalation was bound to 
force a U.S. strike eventually against the oil 
supply at Hanoi and Haiphong. It was a 
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demonstration of President Johnson's re- 
straint and patience that he waited so long. 

For the Soviet Union then to attribute 
“criminal escalation” to the United States is 
not so much ou as it is silly. 

British Prime Minister Harold Wilson could 
afford to disassociate his government from 
the U.S. “extension of bombing to such areas” 
since British soldiers are not the ones being 
hurt by the Communist escalation, and he 
has his troubles with a noisy left wing. 

But in reiterating stout British support 
for the American assistance to South Viet 
Nam, Wilson stated the case very well: “The 
opportunity for bringing all the fighting in 
Viet Nam to an end is open to Hanoi and the 
onus for continuing it rests there also.” 

By not only continuing but escalating the 
war, Hanoi required the American counter- 
blow that it has now received. President 
Johnson's restraint is praiseworthy. But so 
is his determination not to falter in giving 
American and South Vietnamese troops that 
support which they so clearly require to off- 
set the North Vietnamese escalation. 

The United States has offered North Viet 
Nam peace. The North Vietnamese have 
chosen instead to test American power. They 
have no grounds for claiming mistreatment 
when they feel it. 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, July 1, 

1966] 
THE ONLY SHIELD IN ASIA 

While many in Washington regretted and 
damned the President’s decision to bomb 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, the Australian 
prime minister visited the American capital 
and had a blunt word on the subject. 

Prime Minister Harold Holt said he was 
“nauseated” by the readiness of some people 
to attribute imperialism to the United 
States, and benevolence and humanitarian- 
ism to her Communist adversaries. 

“But for the power and resolution of the 
United States,” said Holt, “no country in 
Asia could feel itself secure from the threat 
of Communist aggression.” 

That is quite simply the fact. Japan is the 
only Asian nation that has the potential of 
power to counterweigh Chinese Communist 
aggression, direct or by proxy. And Japan 
has no appreciable armed force. Rather she 
has rested secure under the protective wing 
of American power while rebuilding her 
booming economy, as Europe did. 

The day may hopefully come when recon- 
structed Asian nations can cease to fear and 
start to treat with a tamer Communist neigh- 
bor from a base of strength of their own. 
This is now happening in a Europe which 20 
years ago was under immediate threat of 
Soviet seizure. 

Until that day comes in Asia, though, 
Prime Minister Holt is right. No Asian 
country can be secure if the United States 
withdraws its shield now. There is no other. 

So, just as the United States stood at Ber- 
lin, she stood in Korea and the Formosa 
Straits. Bush communism was resisted in 
the Philippines and Malaya, as it had been 
in Turkey and Greece. All the while the 
work of development, from Pakistan and 
India to Taiwan and Korea, has absorbed the 
unstinting effort of the United States. 

To wish for a more perfect U.S. legal po- 
sition in South Viet Nam (and it is consider- 
ably less embarrassing than the position of 
Hanoi, which has invaded South Viet Nam 
with three divisions, not vice versa) cannot, 
alter the fact of U.S. policy which has kept 
world peace for two decades. 

That policy is in Asia what it was in Eu- 
rope—to shield the weak from Communist 
seizure while helping them develop, and then 
be free to shape their own destiny. Wher- 
ever communism has pressed outward, it has 
struck the unbending American shield. It 
has met it now in Viet Nam and President 
Johnson is explaining patiently to Hanol 
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and home-folks alike that it simply is not 
going to bend there either. 

Since the U.S. determination became clear 
in Viet Nam, Pakistan has quietly replaced 
her pro-Chinese foreign minister; Chinese 
violation of India’s border has quieted; In- 
dia and Pakistan have stopped fighting, with 
Russia as the peacemaker; Russia’s coexist- 
ence exponents have been further repelled by 
Red China’s warlike wing; war no longer 
threatens between Malaysia and Indonesia; 
Indonesia has withdrawn from the Chinese 
orbit; dissension within China itself points 
to purges, and the South Vietnamese are now 
and will remain free to choose their own 
destiny. 

Incidental reverberations have set back 
Chinese intrusions in Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. In the briefly busy cockpit of the Carib- 
bean, the Dominican Republic has chosen its 
own way and the Soviets have learned nu- 
clear prudence in Cuba. 

President Johnson’s policy has been harsh- 
ly debated. But it has had its successes. 


From the Atlanta Constitution, July 2, 1966] 
Tue INGREDIENTS FoR PEACE 


A room. A table. People willing to talk. 

That combination is the way to peace in 
Viet Nam, President Johnson has told the 
world. The alternative is an even higher 
price for North Viet Nam. 

The President has delivered the same mes- 
sage, again and again: America has no desire 
to impose military solutions. But it has the 
might and the obligation as the free world’s 
greatest power to guarantee that aggression 
will be more expensive for the aggressors 
than value of any gains they seek. 

American involvement in Viet Nam was 
originally minor. It has grown, rationally, 
step by step, because Hanoi and the Viet Cong 
kept believing there would be a stopping 
point, a weakening of will, a weariness. 

Because they guessed wrong, they have now 
paid an awesome price. The Communist war 
machine has been dealt a stunning blow in 
the loss of a great portion of North Viet 
Nam's petroleum reserves. The deputy com- 
mander of the U.S. 7th Air Force calls it the 
“most significant, most important strike of 
the war.” 

The carefully ordered escalation has been 
widely misunderstood at home, too. There 
are many who have counseled for two or three 
years the action taken only last week. Have 
they been proven right? 

No. For to have made an all-out military 
drive then would have given lie to a basic 
American policy. It would have disproved 
our contention that we wish no higher level 
of conflict than we are forced to take. 

And such abrupt action, taken without 
careful warning and gradual escalation, could 
so have confused Russia and China about our 
intentions that they might have panicked 
into general war. Both nations are denounc- 
ing us now, but there is little sign either will 
do anything new in the face of the Hanoi- 
Haiphong bombings. They know the new 
action was predictable. 

Hanoi must realize it too, by now. And 
the North Vietnamese must know we hold 
even more punch in reserve. They can end 
the bombings now, without the loss of an 
inch of their own territory. 

All it takes is “a room and a table and 
people willing to talk respectfully.” 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA- 
U.S.S.R. TRACK MEET CANCELLA- 
TION 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McGratH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Rxconp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet Union has announced that it will 
not send its national track and field team 
to the United States this month to par- 
ticipate in the scheduled Los Angeles 
meet which was to have been a continu- 
ation of the cultural exchange athletic 
program began in Moscow in 1958. The 
reason given for this decision, a mere 2 
weeks before the meet was to have taken 
place, was that members of the Soviet 
track, squad chose not to come to Los 
Angeles to show their displeasure over 
the recent bombings of North Vietna- 
mese military targets. 

However, a study of past performances 
of both the Russian track squads and 
Russian propaganda use of those cul- 
tural exchange athletic meets indicates 
to me that it was not the activities of 
American airplanes which precipitated 
this decision, but rather the activities of 
American track and field stars, such as 
young Jim Ryun and Bob Seagren, and 
our squad of women athletes, considered 
the most promising in years. 

I have always deplored the use of ath- 
letics as a propaganda weapon, but de- 
spite the manner in which the Soviets 
have made use of these dual track meets 
since 1958, we have—and rightly, I feel— 
continued to participate in good faith. 
We have done so despite a wide disparity 
in the conceptions of amateur athletics 
held by the U.S.S.R. and ourselves, and 
have held our own in these meets. 

It has been well documented that in the 
Soviet Union, top athletes in every sport 
are carefully screened and those chosen 
to represent that nation plucked from 
the national crop and carefully tended in 
special training camps where their sole 
“employment” is to train and practice 
their specialties. It is likewise well 
known that in our country, an amateur 
athlete must train for his specialty while 
earning his living, and many of our top 
athletes have withdrawn from Olympic 
and other national competitions due to 
their inability to maintain their employ- 
ment while preparing for competition. 

Despite this, we have traditionally 
fielded excellent teams in every sport 
popular in this country and some sports 
which are not generally popular here. 

When the first United States of Amer- 
ica-U.S.S.R. track meet was held in Mos- 
cow in 1958 it was agreed that the com- 
petition would consist of two separate 
meets—a men’s and a women’s competi- 
tion. They were to be scored separately, 
by pre-meet mutual agreement. When 
the dust had cleared in Lenin Stadium, 
the scoreboard showed that the Ameri- 
can men had outscored the Soviet men 
by 126 to 109 and the Russian women 
had won their meet by a 63 to 44 tally. 
As far as we were concerned, that was 
it—the American men and the Russian 
women had won their respective meets. 

But this did not satisfy the propa- 
ganda-minded Soviets, and their reports 
of the weekend’s activities proclaimed 
that the Russians had won the interna- 
tional competition by a 172 to 170 tri- 
umph through the simple expedient of 
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adding the men’s and women’s scores 
together. 
Despite this violation of the cultural 


- exchange agreement, we fielded a squad 


on Philadelphia's Franklin Field in 1959. 
There the U.S. men’s team again out- 
seored the Soviets by 127 to 108 and the 
U.S.S.R. women outdistanced the Amer- 
ican women by 67 to 40. This time, not 
content with merely repeating their 1958 
claim to have won the combined men’s 
and women’s meet, the Soviet propa- 
ganda mills claimed that the overall 175 
to 167 score indicated they were widen- 
ing their “superiority gap” and told their 
Radio Moscow audiences in Asia and 
Africa that this “victory” was symbolic 
of their increasing mastery of all facets 
of the competition between East and 
West. 

And they went a step further. Amer- 
ica’s men had excelled in the field events 
and short running races while the Soviet 
long-distance runners left no doubt of 
their superiority. Russian women out- 
shone America’s female athletes in nearly 
all phases of the competitions. This, the 
Russians claimed, was proof that Ameri- 
cans may excel where speed over a short 
haul is essential, but when it comes to 
“stick-to-it-iveness,” the Soviets have the 
stamina and determination to win out. 
The symbolism was obvious. Moreover, 
they said, American women, pampered 
and idealized, were no match for their 
Russian counterparts, who forsake frills 
in favor of hard work and physical dis- 
comfort, they declared. 

In no uncertain terms, Russia has 
served notice on the world for two dec- 
ades that she will catch up with and over- 
take the United States in production of 
industrial and agricultural items, cul- 
tural activities, and athletic prowess. In 
no uncertain terms, the Soviet leaders 
announced their convictions that com- 
munism would overtake capitalism all 
over the globe. The way they have gone 
about it in the field of athletics gives 
Americans who will take the trouble to 
examine it, a good example of how their 
determination is implemented. 

Mr. Speaker, Russia entered the post- 
war era without any formalized national 
athletic program. Individual Soviet ath- 
letes scored occasional victories in dis- 
tance running. Russian soccer teams 
advanced in semifinal rounds in Olympic 
competitions. U.S.S.R.’s skaters ranked 
among the best in winter Olympic games. 
After Stalin’s death, however, the new 
Soviet leaders attacked their physical fit- 
ness problem with two thoughts in 
mind—the obvious need for a healthy, 
strong, spirited citizenry to accomplish 
the tremendous tasks the Government set 
for them and, second, the propaganda 
value of athletic superiority. 

So the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party adopted a program called 
“Guidance of the Sports Movement in 
the Country,” the motto of which was 
“Sports for All.” 

Today, Russia has nearly 200,000 sports 
organizations with a total membership 
of more than 20 million. New stadia, 
such as Moscow’s 110,000-seat Lenin 
Stadium, have been built and athletic 
grounds have been established at facto- 
ries, industrial settlements, parks and 
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even in hotels, apartment houses and 
collective farms. The emphasis on 
physical fitness and competitive ath- 
letics in Russian schools has been noted 
by Americans during their travels in the 
Soviet Union for the past 8 years. 

An example of the manner in which 
the Russians operate in athletics can be 
found in the sport of basketball, virtu- 
ally unknown in the Soviet Union until 
1948. As the sport gained in interna- 
tional favor and was added to the roster 
of Olympic events the Russians deter- 
mined to become tops in this American- 
originated sport. Their observers came 
here, studied the game, and returned to 
Russia where they evolved a program for 
development of basketball players. They 
recruited a team and practiced without 
fanfare until they felt they were ready. 
Then, with a 7 foot 3 inch tall center, they 
showed up at the 1956 Olympic Games 
at Melbourne, boasting that they would 
defeat the United States at its own game. 
They have not yet made good their boast, 
but they are still trying. 

Ice hockey was approached by the 
Soviets with the same determination, 
and they developed a world’s champion- 
ship team in 5 years. And on a tour of 
Canada in 1959, their “amateur” na- 
tional team lost their first game in an 
unaccustomed indoor rink, but then they 
gained a tie and won the next six 
straight games over the best of Canada's 
amateur hockey teams. 

Statistically, it would seem more prob- 
able to find 50 top competitors from 
among 225 million Russians than from 
among 190 million Americans. It is 
easier still when each of the 225 million 
is forced to keep his body in tip-top 
shape. And it is ridiculously easy when 
the Government need only tap the out- 
standing prospects and assign them 
“jobs” which consist exclusively of de- 
veloping their athletic talents. 

Last summer, in Russia, the Soviet's 
male athletes registered some excellent 
performances and defeated the American 
men’s team for the first time, and, as 
usual, the Soviet women outscored the 
American girls. The Russians were un- 
restrained in their glee as they trumpeted 
this victory to the world. 

But this year, things promised to be 
different. The performances registered 
during the qualifying meets for places on 
the 1966 American squad, both men’s and 
women’s, were outstanding, and appar- 
ently these performances were not lost 
on the Russians. Their track coach, 
Gabriel Korobov, had been preparing the 
ground for a massive Soviet defeat for 
several weeks prior to the announcement 
of the meet’s cancellation. He told 
Russians of the smog in Los Angeles, 
carefully noting that Americans were 
“smog insulated.” It seems that he 
eventually found the ultimate out“ 
cancellation of the meet. 

Mr. Speaker, this seems an even more 
probable explanation when one realizes 
that, while the Russian track team will 
not compete against the Americans be- 
cause of our involvement in the Viet- 
namese fighting, the Soviet chess team— 
which will have no problems with either 
smog, Ryun, Seagren, or other American 
stars—will go through with its scheduled 
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cultural exchange meet“ against an 
American chess team. 

The cancellation of this track and field 
meet is deplorable, no matter what its 
reasons, Mr. Speaker. Americans have 
always felt that healthy athletic com- 
petition should be completely divorced 
from political considerations. I feel, 
however, that as long as the Soviets feel 
otherwise, it is far preferable that they 
show their displeasure over the North 
Vietnamese bombings by canceling a 
track meet than by following the pattern 
they favored a few years ago—creating 
an incident in Berlin. 


CONGRESSMAN MORRISON RE- 
PORTS FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following communication is a report 
which I am sending to some of my con- 
stituents entitled, “Your Congressman 
JIMMY Morrison Reports From Wash- 
intgon.” 

Deak FRIEND: I am writing this letter to 
give you a report on my accomplishments in 
your behalf during the last 24 years that I 
have had—thanks to you—the wonderful 
privilege and honor of representing the 6th 
District in the Congress of the United States. 

I am also writing you this letter to ask your 
vote and support on Saturday, August 13th 
for my re-election to Congress for my 13th 
term. 

A mayor of one of our cities put it this 
way when asked of his opinion of Jimmy 
Morrison: 

"In the first place you can’t argue with 
success, and no man has been more success- 
ful in Louisiana politics than JIMMY MOR- 
RISON. There is, of course, a reason for this 
success, and I believe it is his hard work and 
dedication. No man tries harder or works 
harder to please his constituents. He is 
kind, good hearted, and generous, but over- 
shadowing all of this the greatest attribute 
of all is the fact that Jimmy is the same fel- 
low on all occasions and at all times. Unlike 
some politicians, he is the same after election 
as he is before, the same between elections, 
and just about the same year in and year 
out. I can say one thing; I never called on 
him but that he didn't put forth a great and 
extra effort to help me. He doesn’t just help 
elected officials like myself, but he helps 
everyone of his constituents who calls on 
him regardless of their walk in life.” 

Quite naturally, I take the mayor’s remarks 
as a compliment and I assure you that I shall 
continue to work for you, and do the best 
possible job for you as your Congressman. 

As your representative, I have always de- 
voted my full time to the countless prob- 
lems of our District. The many decisions 
that I have made over the years have been 


“uniformly based on what you people wished 


me to do for our District, State and Nation. 

Without trying to be boastful, I think you 
will agree with me that the following proj- 
ects and actions were tremendous aid and 
benefit to our District and State. 

1. I was co-author of the Bill providing for 
$357,000 to dredge a 40 foot channel in the 
Mississippi River from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans. This has greatly contributed to the 
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great industrial expansion in Baton Rouge 
and surrounding areas which has added addi- 
tional wealth and thousands of jobs. This 
40 foot channel provides the Port of Baton 


Rouge with deep enough water for any type ` 


of ocean-going vessel. Some of our indus- 
tries required that this be done before ex- 
panding, and some of our new industries re- 
quired this before building a plant in the 
Baton Rouge area. 

2. The Indian Village-Port Allen cutoff 
project which I helped start in 1943 and 
which was completed a few years ago at a cost 
of $26,869,000 gave Baton Rouge and Port 
Allen the opportunity of obtaining the won- 
derful port facility which has meant so much 
to the area. With this new lock and inter- 
coastal waterway large barges save 126 miles 
going and coming from the Mississippi River 
to Texas ports. 

3. I worked hard to prevent the capital 
gains formula from being changed on pulp- 
wood and timberland—greatly aiding this 
important industry. After Hurricane Betsy 
left over $10,000,000 worth of timber on the 
ground, I got the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give special low freight rates so 
that this timber could be hauled by rail to 
larger mills in neighboring states, thus keep- 
ing it from rotting. 

4. I have been successful in getting mil- 
lions of dollars in Federal Funds for the con- 
struction of post offices throughout the 
District. I worked hard for the allocation of 
$5,000,000 in funds to build the beautiful, 
new Post Office and Federal building now 
under construction in Baton Rouge. When 
the approval of this building was announced, 
it gave a tremendous boost to the economic 
redevelopment of downtown Baton Rouge. 
This is just one example of the effect which 
new Federal buildings can have on the de- 
velopment and pride of a community. 

In addition to this the following com- 
munities have received approval for new 
or expanded postal facilities in the past four 
years alone: Bogalusa, $324,923.24; Ham- 
mond, $393,378.03; Madisonville, $12,000; 
Slidell, $115,000; Baton Rouge (Istrouma 
Station), $79,000; Tangipahoa, $12,000; White 
Castle, $77,000; Baton Rouge (Foster Drive 
Station), $34,000; Baton Rouge (University 
Station), $104,000; Abita Springs, $14,000; 
New Roads, $88,000; St. Francisville, $66,000; 
Livingston, $20,000; Pearl River, $40,000; 
Springfield, $17,000; St. Gabriel, $90,000; 
Mount Hermon, $17,000; Covington, $156,000. 
Port Allen has a beautiful post office and a 
new one at Holden is to be constructed. 
Pearl River's post office has been completed 
and bids will be taken in a few weeks for 
Plaquemine’s post office. 

5. Below is a list of some of the Federal 
funds I have worked so hard to get for these 
local projects: 


Sewer Facilities, Gonzales $132, 000 
Sewer Facilities, New Roads 165, 000 
Sewer Facilities, etc. Hammond — 970, 000 
Sewer Facilities, Ponchatoula_.... 410,000 
Sewer Facilities, Darrow 132, 000 
Gas System, Varnado— — 120, 000 
Water System, Tangipahoa 78, 000 
Dredging Bayou Bonfuca, Slidell 

(this helped the Southern 

Shipbuilding Co., which has 

one of the largest payrolls in 

r 138, 000 
Sewer Facilities, water, etc., Den- 

ham. Springs 980, 000 
Drainage, Amite-Comite Rivers, 


Baton Rouge“ 4, 000, 000 
Interceptor Sewer, Port Allen 


15, 870 
86, 600 
92, 700 
83, 570 


Drainage for Ward Creek Project, 
Baton Kons. 1, 600, 000 


These are but a few of the projects, as 
I have been successful in obtaining addi- 
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tional Federal fund allotments for various 
towns and cities in the Sixth District. When 
you classify these Federal dollars in jobs, 
thousands of new jobs were created. 

6. I have always been a strong supporter 
of the Federal highway system, and have 
worked hard to see that the Sixth District 
gets even more than its share of funds al- 
located for the new interstate highway sys- 
tem. In 1965 alone, $26,224,470 was au- 
thorized for construction of the system in 
the 6th District, and 4,150 jobs were created 
to date; $176,581,683 have been authorized 
in the District covering work on 132.5 miles 
of interstate highway and 156 bridges. 
When the entire system is completed, more 
than 237 miles of interstate highways will 
be located in the 6th District at a cost of 
$342,281,000. This is 40 percent, or almost 
half, of the entire interstate highway system 
of the whole State which is located in our 
Sixth District. I am proud of the fact that I 
was instrumental in securing approval of the 
construction of Interstate Highway No. 12 
from Slidell, through Hammond to Baton 
Rouge—the so-called Military Highway— 
which had at one time been eliminated from 
the plans by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

7. For hospitals at Baton Rouge, Ham- 
mond, Ponchatoula, Mandeville, Slidell, Coy- 
ington, Franklinton, Livingston Parish, In- 
dependence, Jackson, Zachary, St. Helena 
Parish, Bogalusa, Ascension Parish, Pointe 
Coupee Parish and others, I have secured 
over $26,000,000. I am doing my best to get 
more Federal funds. Just recently, I ob- 
tained $475,000 for Slidell and $475,000 for 
Covington hospitals. 

8. Devil Swamp Barge Canal in Baton 
Rouge received over $3,000,000 in Federal 
funds which will prove to be a great asset 
in the future. 

9. I have worked hard to get over $30,- 
000,000 in Federal funds for L.S.U., South- 
eastern, and Southern University. Recently 
L. S. U. received a $3,700,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation to use in ex- 
panding its excellent science program. 
Southeastern College in Hammond also re- 
cently received $400,000 for construction on 
its Hammond campus. Southern University 
at Scotlandville has received several million 
dollars in the past years. 

10. To give you an idea of how hard I have 
worked to get more federal funds for my 
district, I might point out the difference in 
what the people of Louisiana paid out in 
federal taxes a year or so ago and what 
Louisiana received in federal funds: 

Recent amounts paid in all federal taxes by 
all citizens of Louisiana in one year amounted 
to $827,640,000. 

Recent amount received in federal funds in 
that year, given to Louisiana and its people— 
$1,741,722,000. 

Therefore, Louisiana received almost a bil- 
lion dollars more in federal funds than Loui- 
siana paid in federal taxes. Think of what 
a billion dollars a year does for Louisiana’s 
economy in the way of thousands of jobs 
and added prosperity. 

11. I have always worked hard to bring new 
industry into the Sixth District, and few dis- 
tricts in the United States have had as many 
new industries located in their respective 
borders, as has the Sixth District of Loui- 
siana. But I have also done everything pos- 
sible to cooperate with existing industries by 
offering my full cooperation at all times, For 
example, the following have received federal 
loans with my assistance during the past 2 
years alone: Kentwood Brick Co., $531,312; 
Vulcan Foundry of Denham Springs, $98,000; 
T. K, Valve, $273,999 for its plant at Ham- 
mond; Wilson Steel of Denham Springs, 
$100,000; Grant-Lehr Corp. of Denham 
Springs, $125,000; East Ascension Telephone 
Co., $1,400,000 and many others. 

Again all of these federal funds mean new 
payrolls, with more people put to work. 
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12. Recently, through my efforts in coopera- 
tion with the rest of Louisiana's Congres- 
sional Delegation, $2,500,000 was given by the 
Federal government to L.S.U., Tulane, Loyola 
and three other South Universities to locate 
a research center at Covington, Louisiana, 
which in all probability will develop into a 10 
to 20 million dollar institution. 

13, Fourteen states made a terrific bid to 
have the Saturn Project located in their 
area. I can point with pride that I played 
a major part in locating this project at 
Michoud and Slidell, and the operation 
promises to become the largest industry in 
the state. 

14. I have at all times offered my full co- 
operation to all civic and governmental 
agencies in the Sixth District and the state 
to provide for old age and welfare cases, un- 
fortunate people, sick people, and people 
who were unable to take care of themselves. 
During my 24 years in Congress, the Federal 
Government has assisted Louisiana and 
citizens of the 6th District with well over $1 
billion in welfare and old age pension funds 
which have been matched by the state. 

Think of what this has done for our 
economy, like our crossroad country stores, 
small merchants and business in general. 

15. I have handled the personal problems 
of thousands of constituents who called on 
me concerning matters affecting veterans, 
farmers, working men and women, day labor- 
ers, elderly people, businessmen, and all 
those with problems who had occasion to call 
on me in the last 24 years. On each and 
every one of them, over 50,000 in number, I 
have done my best and put forth my best 
effort to assist them. 

16. I have done everything possible in the 
last 24 years to cooperate with and assist the 
oil and gas industry in the Sixth District 
and the State of Louisiana. This important 
segment of our industry has added much 
wealth to our economy. 

17. I have been a staunch backer and have 
put forth all possible assistance to aid the 
strawberry farmers, vegetable and truck 
farmers, tung oil growers, dairy farmers, cot- 
ton farmers, small truck farmers, chicken 
and egg producers, rice farmers, sugar cane 
farmers, beef cattle producers, and all the 
other farmers in our Congressional District. 
That is why my membership on the powerful 
House Agriculture Committee is so im- 
portant. I am a high ranking member on 
this Committee and am Chairman of the 
Family Farms Subcommittee. 

18. I have devoted an enormous amount 
of time to veterans’ problems and have sup- 
ported all beneficial veterans’ legislation in 
the past 24 years. I was a co-sponsor of the 
Cold War G.I. Bill, which recently became 
law and will help thousands of our deserving 
veterans. I was the author of legislation 
providing free air mail privileges to soldiers 
in Vietnam as well as air transportation at 
surface rates of letters and small packages 
to and from our soldiers in Vietnam. I was 
also co-sponsor of a Bill providing for mail 
airlift of regular mail to and from service- 
men all over the world. 

19. I am sure you recall the many times I 
took the Floor of the House to denounce 
Communism and urge my fellow Members 
to do everything possible to make this nation 
strong both within and without. I have 
worked for and supported all of our defense 
appropriations, and I feel that our only sal- 
vation to continue to be a free and great 
nation is to keep our country strong, both 
economically and militarily. 

20. I have always voted independently on 
all bills coming before Congress, always try- 
ing to vote as the majority of my constitu- 
ents wished or wanted me to vote. 

My friends, it is difficult to impress upon 
you how important seniority and experience 
are in Congress. No truer words were ever 
spoken than, “there is no substitute for 
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experience.” As far as seniority is concerned, 
there is no greater valuable asset on Capitol 
Hill. I rank 31st in seniority out of the 435 
Member House of Representatives. In other 
words, 404 Members stand behind me in se- 
niority and only 30 Members stand ahead of 
me. For any of my opponents to even match 
this record of 24 years of seniority and ex- 
perience, they would have to run, not in this 
August 13th election, but in the year 1990. 

With this seniority you have given me and 
the experience I have gained, I can continue 
to do the job you want done. When you look 
at this record, I certainly hope that you will 
go to the polls on Saturday, August 13th and 
cast your vote for my re-election. Remem- 
ber, please vote No. 8, and if you can, try 
to get some of your relatives and friends to 
do likewise. 

I will be most grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
James H. “JIMMY” Morrison, 
Incumbent. 


EYE RESEARCH NEEDED 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it is one 
of the great and growing responsibilities 
of the Congress to take appropriate ac- 
tion in matters concerning the Nation’s 
health and to support the continuous 
pursuit of scientific efforts to control dis- 
eases which deprive our citizens of a use- 
ful existence. The evidence that we are 
carrying out this function effectively is 
all around us. The advance of medical 
science is so rapid, however, that we 
must be constantly alert that we do not 
neglect new challenges and new oppor- 
tunities in health research as they are 
presented to us by the scientific com- 
munity. Nor should we neglect glaring 
needs that are called to our attention. 

In recent months it has been brought 
sharply to our attention that the field of 
eye research is suffering acutely from 
such neglect. We have evidence also 
that, largely as a result of the support 
given to our medical institutions by the 
Federal Government, this field of eye re- 
search today is our major hope for the 
conquest of blinding eye diseases. We 
know that more than half of our citizens 
suffer from some visual malfunctions. 
We have been made aware that 342 mil- 
lion Americans have serious, permanent, 
noncorrectable eye defects and that 
blindness is perhaps the major disabling 
condition in our country. Yet I am told 
by experts in the field of ophthalmology 
that more than 80 percent of all blind- 
ness is the result of diseases whose causes 
are unknown to science. 

Many of us in both the House and the 
Senate have become aware, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is imperative to the future of 
ophthalmie research in the United 
States , and it is imperative to the health 
of our people, that there be created with- 
in the National Institutes of Health a 
separate and autonomous National Eye 
Institute for the conduct and support of 
eye research. On January 27, 1966, our 
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distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman Frep B. Rooney, in- 
troduced a bill—H.R. 12373—to ereate 
such an institute and identical legisla- 
tion has since been introduced by numer- 
ous other Members of this legislative 
body. In the other Chamber, similar 
legislation has been introduced by Sen- 
ator Frank E. Moss, of Utah, and, most 
recently, by Senator Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama. The bill introduced by Senator 
Hitt enjoys the cosponsorship of 50 
Senators. 

The significance of this legislation was 
stated eloquently by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in a recent address before 
a group of eminent ophthalmic scien- 
tists and I think the substance of Con- 
gressman Rooney’s speech is worthy of 
the attention of the House. 

I-ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor the text of Con- 
gressman Frep B. Rooney’s address be- 
fore the National Committee for Re- 
search in Ophthalmology and Blindness, 
of Chicago, Hl., on June 25, 1966. 


SPEECE BY CONGRESSMAN FRED B. ROONEY, 
DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN 
OPHTHALMOLOGY AND BLINDNESS IN CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., ON JUNE 25, 1966 


I am very grateful for the opportunity to 
speak before you today. I welcome the op- 
portunity to share with you, as a layman, 
some of my personal thoughts regarding a 
health problem in which I have an intense 
interest. 

And I hope to be able to discuss with you 
also, as a Representative in the U.S. Congress, 
what I feel are important elements in the 
movement to create a National Eye Institute, 
and to inform you as to the present status 
of legislation to establish such an autono- 
mous unit within the National Institutes of 
Health, 

It is important, I believe, that we who are 
representatives of the people in the Congress 
Keep in close contact with you who are the 
leaders in the eternal search for better 
health, Government’s involvement in health 
research depends almost totally upon the 
experience, the knowledge and the advice 
which is brought to it by the scientific com- 
munity. When government does become in- 
volved, it is essential that we communicate 
frankly and cooperatively in seeking objec- 
tives which will best serve the American 
people. 

It is not possible for us in the Congress 
to act upon needs and opportunities in medi- 
cal research unless our attention is drawn 
to these problems by the nation’s physicians 
and scientists—or by a knowledgeable seg- 
ment of the public. 

Congress today is taking increasing in- 
terest in the problems of vision and visual 
research. The beginning of this interest 
dates back ten years to the founding of the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, under the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Since that time we have seen an intensi- 
fication of the eye research effort in the 
nation’s medical schools. New work has 
been started. New ideas have germinated. 
New enthusiasm has developed among young 
ophthalmic scientists. And we, your rep- 
resentatives in Congress, have been con- 
gratulating ourselves that things were mov- 
ing along at a lively rate toward the con- 
quest of blinding diseases. 

Then, last year, a report was published 
which provided us with a totally new insight 
into what was happening, and was not hap- 
pening, in eye research. The report, “Oph- 
thalmic Research: U.S.A.,” was the result of 
an intensive survey. It was initiated and 
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financed by Research to Prevent Blindness, 
Inc, and conducted by Dr. Thomas D, Duane, 
my good friend and neighbor in 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Duane’s report opened the eyes of many 
legislators to the fact that the government’s 
investment in eye research had created a re- 
birth of interest and activity in the search 
for knowledge of the eye and the problems of 
visual loss. As Dr. Duane put it, we had 
created an infant of great vitality and with 
magnificent potential, but we were neglect- 
ing to provide that infant with proper nour- 
ishment. At the time of the survey less than 
$9 million per year was being invested in 
eye research by all sources of support, both 
government and private. 

The interest of the Congress was further 
awakened last year by the results of a public 
opinion survey, sponsored jointly by the 
Gallup Organization and Research to Prevent 
Blindness, Inc., which indicated that the 
American people feared blindness more than 
all other physical afflictions with the single 
exception of cancer. 

These surveys, and the additional insight 
provided by expert scientific testimony before 
our House and Senate committees, have 
highlighted some facts which were never be- 
fore brought to the attention of your legis- 
lators. I am sure the public was not aware 
of them either. 

In the first place, we have been impressed 
by the opportunities that are present today 
in ophthalmic research, Many of us have no 
idea of the enormity of the problem. We do 
not know the scope of modern eye research 
and the many pathways that offer hope for 
the alleviation of visual disabilities that have 
been tolerated since the beginning of time. 
I am sure most of us did not realize that the 
advance of science in a whole host of dis- 
ciplines has made it possible to attack the 
conditions which cause blindness from many 
newly-discovered fronts. We began to see 
for the first time that a full-scale research 
effort held hope for success in the eventual 
eradication of the causes of blinding diseases. 

The second area of impact on us—and I 
must tell you that it has come as a shock 
to most of us—is the way we are neglecting 
these opportunities. I am sure that the 
Congress and the public have believed that 
eye research was moving along at the same 
velocity at which other scientific research 
is progressing. 

We have found to our surprise that eye 
research has been proceeding traditionally as 
a part-time calling. For years it has existed 
in our medical institutes under the wing of 
departments of surgery. We were happy to 
learn that since Dr. Duane’s report there has 
been a massive movement in our medical 
schools to give ophthalmology the depart- 
mental status it deserves. We are less happy 
with the realization that in the National 
Institutes of Health ophthalmology con- 
tinues to play a minor role among a vast 
assortment of neurological interests. To my 
knowledge, ophthalmology does not exist as 
a division of a department of neurology in 
any of the nation’s medical schools. 

When we compare the need with the op- 
portunity, the support we are presently giv- 
ing to eye research seems inadequate. As 
legislators entrusted with the judicious use 
of public funds, we have become keenly 
aware that blindness is costing the nation 
tremendous sums of money each year. It is 
poor economy to provide for anything less 
than a total research effort in the field of 
vision, therefore. Dr. Jules C. Stein, Chair- 
man of Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc., 
recently said in testimony before a House 
Committee, and I quote: “It is time we 
stopped being content to pat ourselves on 
the back for all the good things we do for 
people after they are blind, and start moving 
vigorously into research that will wipe out 
blinding diseases at their source.” 
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I assure you that many members of Con- 
gress now share this view. We have come to 
realize that eye research has not kept the 
pace in a period of magnificent progress to- 
ward better health. It is not my intent to 
place the blame for this situation. It is a 
universal attitude that visual loss is a fact of 
life. From physicians themselves we have 
often heard that loss of sight is an inevita- 
ble part of the aging process, that loss of 
visual acuity is unimportant if it is correct- 
able through the use of glasses, and that we 
have done enough when we have encouraged 
frequent eye examinations so that conditions 
may be diagnosed and treated. They cite 
improvements in surgical techniques as ulti- 
mate advances, Yet I doubt that there are 
any here who are convinced that surgery and 
treatment are the ultimate goals to be sought 
in research, or that the eradication of con- 
ditions such as glaucoma and retinal dis- 
eases should stand in the wings, awaiting 
the advance of neurological science. 

It seems to me that the public, including 
the Congress, has been preoccupied with 
“ultimate” blindness and care of the blind 
in the mistaken belief that such activity is 
contributing to the prevention of blinding 
disease. This emphasis on the plight of the 
totally or legally blind has tended to mini- 
mize the true and terrible extent of the 
problems of vision that exist among the 
American people today. 

The Congress has become acutely con- 
scious of the need to assess accurately the 
extent of these problems. It has acted 
quickly and positively on the recommenda- 
tion of the RPB survey that the objectives 
of those engaged in gathering statistics be 
fully supported, and funds have been appro- 
priated for these purposes. 

However, we are aware also that there is 
deepening professional concern as to whether 
the statistics that are now being gathered 
have any application to the problems of to- 
day, other than to enumerate some segment 
of the population which is almost totally 
blind. There is growing concern as to 
whether or not these statistics are truly 
meaningful, or if they are indeed relevant to 
the problem of visual afflictions which affect 
our population. 

If we are to deal realistically with the prob- 
lems of vision that plague millions of our 
people, we must know to what extent dis- 
abling conditions such as glaucoma, cataract 
and retinal diseases have reached into our 
population. We have need for an assess- 
ment of typical segments of our population 
in terms of their visual acuity, whether or 
not they are totally blind. These questions 
cannot be answered through our present sys- 
tem of fact-finding, nor does it seem that a 
sufficient effort is being made to find the 
answers. It is said that one and one-half 
million Americans are blind in one eye—and 
I am at a loss to find any source to authenti- 
cate that figure. To be blind in one eye im- 
poses a tremendous burden on an individual 
and in many cases would indicate serious 
jeopardy to vision. Yet, if the other eye is 
healthy, not one of these people would be 
reported under our present system of gather- 
ing information. It is as though we had 
decided to measure the extent of crippling 
in the nation by counting only the number 
of quadriplegics. 

We are well aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in gathering detailed statistics on 
diseases and conditions that are not report- 
able to departments of health. Yet the Con- 
gress is becoming increasingly convinced that 
the problem of visual loss is far greater in 
its impact on the American people than is 
presently being represented to them today. 

If you gentlemen are to be provided with 
adequate resources from both governmental 
and private sources of research support, then 
you and I and all of us who are interested 
in moving vigorously forward in eye research 
must lose no occasion to change these out- 
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moded public concepts. The public is not 
aware that important research projects in 
eye research are being postponed or aban- 
doned because approved applications for 
N.LH. grants have not been funded. Nor is 
the public aware of the impact on the entire 
field of investigative ophthalmology when 
valid grant applications cannot be financed. 
The effect is not only to inhibit the activi- 
ties of established investigators, but to dis- 
courage promising young people from em- 
barking on careers in eye research. It is 
totally unrealistic, economically naive and 
scientifically unsound to train people, and 
then deny them the opportunities for re- 
search support that exist in most other areas 
of medical research. 

I think you will understand then why an 
increasing number of Representatives and 
Senators are beginning to see the vital need 
for a separate Eye Institute within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. I have been im- 
pressed by the many scientific reasons for the 
creation of such an Institute advanced by 
the many eminent researchers whose advice 
has been sought on the subject. I will leave 
it to you gentlemen to discuss the scientific 
arguments that have been presented. I have 
heard it said that all the arguments in favor 
of the separate institute are largely economic 
and political, while the arguments against it 
are primarily scientific. This does not coin- 
cide with the persuasive case for a separate 
institute developed by numerous ophthalmic 
scientists who have had my ear. 

Speaking as a layman, it is only necessary 
to look at the record to be convinced that 
the only way to move ophthalmic research 
into the stream of scientific progress, the 
only way to get the answers to ophthalmic 
questions, the only way to gather informa- 
tion, to set realistic goals, and to carry out 
realistic action in ophthalmic research, is to 
put the vast and complex field of ophthal- 
mology under the leadership and direction 
of ophthalmologists. 

To the statement that the arguments for 
a separate institute are economic and po- 
litical, I would answer as a layman that we 
have only to observe the extent of the blind- 
ness problem and to examine the effect of 
neglect on eye research, to conclude that the 
present status of ophthalmic research and 
training in the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness is and will 
continue to be totally inadequate to the sci- 
entific needs of our time and of the future. 

I am personally convinced, as are many of 
my colleagues in both the House and Senate, 
that the NINDB is carrying out its commit- 
ment to visual research with the greatest 
integrity and the best of good will. How- 
ever, we cannot expect that those oriented 
to the broad field of neurology will look upon 
the problems of ophthalmology with the same 
intensity of interest and enthusiasm that we 
find among you who have been trained, have 
practiced and are continuously involved in 
investigation of every facet of the visual 
process. It is a matter of great significance 
to me that in its presentation of testimony 
before Congressman JOHN E. Focarty’s sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives, that 
the National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness outlined its present and 
projected activities in what amounted to 72 
pages of fine type in the printed record of 
those hearings. In all this material, that 
which related specifically to programs in vis- 
ual research amounted to approximtely three 
pages—some three percent of the text—and 
none of it indicated the scope of planning, 
the intensity of activity or the depth of sci- 
entific interest that we believe are now es- 
sential if the progress of eye research is to 
move off dead center. 

If solid ophthalmic research projects are 
being held up, if the development of new 
ideas is being discouraged, if we are failing 
to take full advantage of promising oppor- 
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tunities, and if scientific research is suffering 
because the present Institute is oriented in 
other directions, then I submit that these are 
indeed scientific arguments for a separate 
Eye Institute. 

It is for such reasons that on January 27 
of this year I introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill to create within the 
National Institutes of Health a separate 
National Eye Institute for the conduct and 
support of research and training relating 
to blinding eye diseases and visual disorders. 
Since the introduction of that bill, 27 of 
my colleagues in the House have indicated 
their enthusiastic support by introducing 
identical legislation on the floor. 

As for the other chamber, Senator Frank 
E. Moss of Utah was the first to introduce 
the Eye Institute bill in the Senate on April 
15. I think you will be delighted to learn 
that we now have the full support of Sena- 
tor LISTER HILL of Alabama who, as you are 
well aware, is the key figure in the Senate in 
matters related to the nation’s health and 
welfare. Senator HILL himself introduced a 
similar bill on the Senate floor just ten 
day ago. 

Senator HILL’s proposal includes provisions 
for specific clinical research. Such research 
was merely implied in the wording of the 
bill I introduced in the House. 

It is, however, completely in keeping with 
the intent and purpose of my bill and I see 
no reason, whatever, why the two versions 
could not be combined for a stronger drive 
in the fight against blindness. 

We are confronted by one major problem 
in both the House and the Senate, however, 
and this is the sheer volume of health legis- 
lation proposed during the present session 
of the Congress. 

There have been nearly 400 separate bills 
directed to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee relating to matters touch- 
ing on public health. You can readily see 
that such a volume presents problems for 
Committee members and for the staffs of 
the Sub-committees. 

As a member of the Commerce Committee, 
I am pleased with the fact that the Eye 
Institute bill has been introduced by four 
of my colleagues. I have had indications 
of support from other members of the 
committee as well. 

The situation is only slightly less complex 
in the Senate. A large number of public 
health proposals are now pending before 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee, as 
one would expect. 

The fact that Senator HILL has sponsored 
the measure will insure its fullest considera- 
tion, of course. But the Senator has always 
been scrupulously fairminded in his ap- 
proach to priorities for legislation, I believe. 
The prospect for early hearings in either 
house in this session is not as bright as 
we might hope, therefore. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
the two days immediately following Senator 
HL s introduction of the bill, he was joined 
by 34 co-sponsors. This indicates wide in- 
terest in the Senate, also. 

In seeking passage of this legislation, you 
must bear in mind that we must depend 
upon you who are recognized authorities in 
ophthalmology and those sciences which are 
closely associated with ophthalmology. You 
should by this time be active in convincing 
influential people, including your own Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, that the creation 
of a separate Eye Institute is essential to the 
progress of ophthalmic research, just as I 
have been convinced by the forthright state- 
ments of the Association for Research in 
Ophthalmology, the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors of Ophthalmology, and the 
American Association of Ophthalmology. As 
members of such professional groups, and as 
individual physicians and scientists, you 
must be ready to present your arguments 
fully and clearly before the appropriate 
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Congressional committees at such time as 
hearings are called. 

I ask you not to be discouraged by what 
may seem to you to be excessive caution and 
deliberation in pr toward such a 
necessary and logical objective as a National 
Eye Institute. The voice of ophthalmology 
is unfamiliar, even in this health-conscious 
nation. The responsibilities of the Congress 
are enormous and diverse. But I can assure 
you that it will move in response to the will 
of the people. It is your job—and I accept 
it now as my own—to demonstrate con- 
tinuously and enthusiastically that this step 
must be taken if we are to move intelligently 
and vigorously in our efforts to cope with 
increasing problems of visual disorders and 
blindness. I can assure you of my personal 
dedication to this effort. And I am confident 
of your own. 

Thank you. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. Apn- 
DABBO), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of 
Mr. Geraup R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business, 

Mr. GRIDER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for July 14, 1966, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 30 minutes, today. 

i Mr. FLER, for 30 minutes, on July 
8. 

Mr. PELLY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Qurx, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FocarTY (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 20 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. Appasso (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CoHetan (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL) , for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Fascett to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial during consideration of the bill 
H.R. 15750. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DINGELL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. MoorHeap in two instances. 

Mr. Giarmo in two instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. Roncatto. 

Mr. CALLAN. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in two instances. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2947. An act to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain programs 
pursuant to such act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R: 9599. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept a donation by 
the State of Indiana of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial for establishment as the 
George Rogers Clark National Historical 
Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, 
to provide for reimbursement of certain 
moving expenses of employees, and to au- 
thorize payment of expenses for storage of 
household goods and personal effects of em- 
ployees assigned to isolated duty stations 
within the continental United States; 

H.R. 14888. An act to amend the act of 
February 28, 1947, as amended, to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate in 
screwworm eradication in Mexico; and 

H.J. Res. 1178. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the District of Columbia to promulgate 
special regulations for the period of the 93d 
annual session of the Imperial Council, An- 
cient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mys- 
tic Shrine for North America, to be held in 
Washington, D.C., in July 1967, to author- 
ize the granting of certain permits to Im- 
perial Shrine Convention, 1967, Inc., on the 
occasions of such sessions, and for other 
purposes, 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 14122. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 18, 1966, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2563. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation for the relief of certain enlisted 
members of the military services who lost 
interest on amounts deposited under section 
1035 of title 10, United States Code, or prior 
laws authorizing enlisted members’ deposits, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

2564. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July 1965-May 1966, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on and Currency. 

2565. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on the valor of Ameri- 
can youth as demonstrated by the award of 
the Young American Medals for Bravery and 
Service for 1964, pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of August 3, 1950, Stat. 397-398; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiclary. 
Additional and minority views on H.R. 14765. 
A bill to assure nondiscrimination in Fed- 
eral and State jury selection and service, to 
facilitate the desegregation of public educa- 
tion and other public facilities, to provide 
judicial relief against discriminatory housing 
practices, to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1678, pt. II). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORRISON; Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. S. 390. An act to extend 
to volunteer fire companies the rates of post- 
age on second- and third-class bulk mailings 
applicable to certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions; with amendments (Rept, No. 1696). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 16114. A bill 
to correct inequities with respect to the de- 
termination of basic compensation of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government for pur- 
poses of certain employment benefits, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1697). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 913. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 15111. 
A bill to provide for continued progress in 
the Nation's war on poverty (Rept. No. 
1698). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 16246. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Cođe to increase the rates of 
pension payable to widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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H.R. 16247. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase rates of 
pension payable to certain veterans and their 
widows and to liberalize and make more 
equitable the provisions of that title relating 
to the payment of pensions; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 16248. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures by the city of Tulsa, Okla., eligible as 
local grants-in-aid for purposes of title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16249. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to fa- 
cilities to control water and air pollution, to 
encourage the construction of such facili- 
ties, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 16250. A bill to provide that certain 
television and radio receiving tubes be ap- 
praised under section 402 of the Tariff Act of 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

H.R, 16251. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 16252. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 as it relates to those areas to be desig- 
nated as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 16253, A bill to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system, to authorize contribu- 
tions from the general fund of the Treasury 
to the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund and to the Federal disability 
insurance trust fund, and otherwise improve 
the social security system; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 16254. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the rank of 
brigadier general for an officer of the Air 
Force while serving as Assistant Surgeon 
General for Veterinary Services; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 16255. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away 
from his home, for the costs of transporta- 
tion to and from the place where such serv- 
ices are provided; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 16256. A bill making an appropriction 
to enable the Post Office Department to ex- 
tend city delivery service on a door delivery 
service basis to postal patrons now receivirg 
curbside delivery service who qualify for door 
delivery service; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 16257. A bill to provide for the ad- 
ministration and discipline c^ the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 16258. A bill to abolish the office of 
U.S. commissioner, to establish in place 
thereof within the judicial branch of the 
Government the offices of U.S. magistrate 
and deputy U.S. magistrate, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16259. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 16260. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an in- 
centive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facili- 
ties, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities with a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 16261. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual oth- 
erwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 16262. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 16263. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Administration and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 16264. A bill to revise the Federal 
elections law, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16265. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by lim- 
iting the hours of service of employees there- 
on,” approved March 4, 1907; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 16266. A bill to provide that certain 
television and radio receiving tubes be ap- 
praised under section 402 of the Tariff Act of 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 16267. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual 
otherwise eligible for home health services 
of the type which may be provided away 
from his home, for the costs of transporta- 
tion to and from the place where such sery- 
ices are provided; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 16268. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and 
their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

H.R. 16269. A bill to provide Federal 
financial assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments in an annual amount equal to a 
specified percentage of the gross national 
product; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16270. A bill to designate the Blanch- 
ard Dam on Bald Creek, Pa., as the Foster 
Joseph Sayers Dam; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 16271. A bill to establish a program 
for the preservation of additional historic 
properties throughout the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr, WELTNER: 

H.R. 16272. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow for deduction 
for contributions to candidates in Federal, 
State, or local elections to broaden partici- 
pation in political activities; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 1212. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to em- 
power the Congress to regulate the distribu- 
tion of pornographic literature; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 829. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to take such action 
as may be necessary to bring before the 
United Nations the question of the suppres- 
sion of freedom in the Baltic States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. Res. 914. Resolution authorizing a se- 

lect committee to investigate certain mat- 
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ters within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. Res. 915. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct studies and investi- 
gations of the administration and enforce- 
ment of Federal laws; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 16273. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
George Zaharias, also known as Georgios D. 
Zaharis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PALLON: 

H.R. 16274. A bill for the relief of Pablo De 

Ungria, M.D., and his wife Estrellita Gensoli 
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Ungria, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 16275. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
William C. Jones (nee Librada Guevara); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 16276. A bill for the relief of Nick 
Karagianis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 16277. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Barbara K. Diamond; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 16278. A bill for the relief of World 
Mart, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16279. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sabina Riggi Farina; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Hoffman-La Roche Indigent Patient 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. RODINO, Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the American people the indi- 
gent patient program conducted by the 
Roche Laboratories of Hoffman-LaRoche 
Inc., Nutley, N.J., a pharmaceutical 
house in my district. This pharmaceuti- 
cal company has pioneered in the insti- 
tution of this program in the drug in- 
dustry, for they have long considered it 
their obligation to make available a se- 
lection of their drugs without cost to 
indigent sick and handicapped patients 
in the care of private practicing physi- 
cians. 

It is in the highest tradition of Amer- 
ican medicine for physicians in private 
practice to care for indigent patients 
whenever possible, and Roche assists the 
medical profession in this endeavor by 
making its products available free of 
charge. 

This splendid example of humani- 
tarianism was introduced during May of 
1962. All of the drugs are obtained by 
the treating physician who informs 
Roche of the circumstances of each case, 
the medication needed, and the dosage 
strength. Hoffman-La Roche does not 
require the doctor to reveal the patient’s 
name and should the indigent require 
additional medication, the physician 
may write to the company and request 
additional supplies for as long as the 
patient requires it. 

I want to commend one of the world’s 
largest pharmaceutical companies for 
the inauguration of such a program of 
merit. Once again, we see that it is pos- 
sible for self-sacrifice and the desire to 
aid our fellowman to overshadow the 
profit motive. Even though we enjoy to- 
day a most progressive and rich society, 


there still remain many unfortunate 
people who are suffering from the effects 
of ill health and poverty. 

The Roche indigent patient program 
is indicative of the manner in which pri- 
vate industry can work to insure a more 
secure and comfortable life for our citi- 
zens. 


Effects of Revision of Residual Import 
Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised in a letter from Charles W. 
Colsen, counsel to the New England 
Council for Economic Research and De- 
velopment, dated May 31, 1966, that due 
to revision in the residual oil import 
quotas announced by the Secretary of the 
Interior, March 25, 1966, quotations on 
residual oil in New England were down 35 
cents a barrel from the period immedi- 
ately before the quotas were removed. 

It is estimated by the council that this 
will result in a saving of more than $30 
million to the New England consumer. 
This, I believe, is sufficient evidence of 
the wisdom of the strong efforts made by 
all 25 New England Congressmen in 
bringing to the attention of the OEP and 
the Secretary of the Interior, the inequi- 
ties of the system of import quotas. The 
old system benefited no one and bur- 
dened the consumers of New England as 
well as placing unnecessary strain upon 
relations with those countries which are 
principal exporters of residual oil. 

We should be aware that under GATT, 
the General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade, subscribed to by some 75 nations, 
import quotas are regarded as highly in- 
imical to the best interests of world trade. 
The removal of the import quota on 
residual oil is in line with GATT policies 
and I am sure will be so recognized by 


other signatories in future tariff negotia- 
tions. 

I am pleased to have had a part in 
bringing about a decision beneficial to 
my constituents as well as to our an- 
nounced policy of liberalized world trade. 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
publication asserted: 

No nation is any greater than its agri- 
culture permits it to be. 


There is a great deal of truth in this 
statement. I believe that many of my 
fellow Congressmen have become aware 
of this fact in recent months. Those of 
us who represent this Nation’s highly 
efficient and productive agricultural 
States have been aware of this truth 
throughout our lifetimes. The only 
change of mind we have experienced rel- 
ative to our knowledge of the essential 
role agriculture plays in this Nation’s 
economic well-being is one of increased 
devotion to the cause of the American 
farmer and heightened respect for his 
productivity. 

As our Nation has shifted to an era of 
migration from the farm to the city, 
many of our citizens have all too often 
forgotten the farmer. When drought 
has stricken large sections of our food- 
producing lands, the city dweller in non- 
agricultural areas has given it only pass- 
ing notice. For the city dweller has be- 
come so accustomed to the shelves of 
plenty supplied by the American farmer, 
that he knows despite the loss of millions 
of bushels of food, he shall not want for 
his next meal. 

We in America have been truly blessed 
with an abundant food supply. That 
blessing has been so extensive that too 
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many have been willing to take it for 
granted. In failing to respectfully rec- 
ognize the farmer for the vital role he 
plays in keeping American stomachs filled 
and American bodies nourished the gen- 
eral public has all too often done him a 
great disservice. 

When the price of food has gone up 
many have been too ready and too will- 
ing to caustically assail the farmer. 
They have chided him for his complaints 
of not receiving a fair price. They felt 
sure they were correct in doing so be- 
cause they considered it obvious that 
he was receiving substanitial income 
from the additional money they were 
spending for food. 

Some doubted our contentions that 
though the consumer was paying 33 per- 
cent more for food in 1965 than in 1947- 
49, the farmer was receiving 10 percent 
less for his product than in 1947-49. I, 
and several of my fellow Congressmen 
from agricultural States have done our 
best to tell the farmer’s story throughout 
the land this year. Our story has been 
a simple one—the American farmer, 
rather than being the principal cause, is 
in reality the victim of inflation. .I feel 
the farmer’s story told in recent months 
has been communicated well. I think 
the American public has learned a lesson 
in agriculture and I sincerely hope that 
lesson can be cast indelibly in the minds 
of all consumers. 

Steadfast in his purpose, undaunted 
in his willingness to nourish the soul of 
our countrymen, and determined to 
blanket this country’s fertile lands with 
abundance, the American farmer has met 
the challenge of hunger that has 
throughout history plagued man with 
sorrow and death. Not only has he met 
the challenge of this Nation, but he has 
contributed substantially to meeting the 
challenge of hunger throughout the 
world. I know, you know, and the Amer- 
ican people know that the farmer will 
continue to meet this challenge. 

Let us now resolve in this period of 
history when the eyes of the Nation have 
focused on the American farmer, to pay 
him his due respect, to assure him of our 
support and confidence and to pledge 
him the heartfelt thankfulness he so 
justly deserves. 


Rogers Lauds President’s Enthusiasm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us who have been keenly interested 
in the future of oceanography were 
pleased by the enthusiasm shown yester- 
day by the President at the commission- 
ing of the Oceanographer. 

The President's call for redoubled ef- 
forts in marine science and technology 
should be a rallying point for our future 
efforts in ocean research. 

As the President pointed out, we have 
started on this trip into our last fron- 
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tier, but we still have a long journey. 
The President’s endorsement of ocean- 
ography will help speed the journey. 


Community Development Districts—An- 
other Layer of Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to support the action of the House 
Appropriations Committee when, in April 
1966, the administration’s agricultural 
budget was trimmed by $113,611,000 less 
than the original request. This restored 
funds for proven programs while cutting 
back where reductions were needed. 

One saving I favored, which was made 
at that time, was a $2,431,000 reduction 
in the request by the Rural Community 
Development Service. I agreed with the 
statement of the committee that existing 
Department of Agriculture personnel 
could handle the workload more effec- 
tively without an additional layer of su- 
pervision. But now we are faced with the 
revival of a similar request, under the 
guise of a new bill, S. 2934, despite the 
fact that the House already this year 
opposed expansion of the Rural Commu- 
nity Development Service. In addition, 
S. 2934 would duplicate existing govern- 
mental and private programs and would 
aggravate the problem of inflation. 

Thus far, the bill has been railroaded 
through Congress. Public hearings in 
the House Committee on Agriculture con- 
sumed only 2 days, time which had 
previously been scheduled for the more 
vital school milk and child nutrition pro- 
grams. 

A committee minority report expressed 
disappointment with the limited scope of 
the hearings, as the committee failed to 
hear representatives from numerous 
agencies which conduct programs which 
would only be duplicated by this legisla- 
tion. As the bill has been reported favor- 
ably by the committee, Mr. Speaker, I 
submit that the House should take a close 
look at this bill and vote it down when it 
is presented for our consideration. 

The proponents of this bill allege that 
it will make available to rural communi- 
ties the same type of development plan- 
ning assistance as is now available to 
urban areas. A regional “community,” 
usually embracing several counties, 
would be organized through State action 
and a planning board established in the 
district with members elected by the gov- 
erning bodies of the various political 
subdivisions represented. Then the plan- 
ning board could receive a grant from the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to assist in drawing up devel- 
opment plans. 

UNNECESSARY DUPLICATION 


The main trouble with the bill is that 
it may create an administrative boon- 
doggle which will prevent officials at any 
level of government from solving rural 
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problems. Existing planning programs 
already are available to rural communi- 
ties on an individual or multicounty 
basis. Section 701(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 permits Federal planning 
grants to nine different types of State, 
local, and regional planning units. Of 
the grants made under this program 
through fiscal 1965, $43 million have 
gone to 4,500 small communities and 
counties, $23 million to 130 metropolitan 
and regional planning areas, and $15 mil- 
lion to 30 States for statewide and inter- 
state planning. 

In addition to this HUD authority, 
planning activities are authorized 
through the Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, and HEW, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Economic Development 
Act of 1965, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Earlier this year, the Appro- 
priations Committee noted that rural 
problems had been handled effectively 
through the regular established agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture, which 
have been working successfully with 
rural people for many years. These 
agencies can function more effectively if 
additional layers of supervision are not 
added between Washington and the rural 
areas. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ACTION 


In addition, most States and localities 
have planning agencies of their own, 
both governmental and private. Local 
chambers of commerce are deeply in- 
volved in community planning. Com- 
munities in my State of Wyoming are 
participating in total community devel- 
opment programs as outlined by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 

Another rationalization for this bill 
has been the argument that local com- 
munities are not aware of their opportu- 
nities under present programs and that 
this bill is needed to acquaint them with 
the various Federal programs available. 
But the Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes an Agriculture Handbook which 
covers every program in existence. The 
National Chamber of Commerce has a 
clearinghouse service providing informa- 
tion on Federal programs applicable to 
local communities. Finally, myself and 
my colleagues in Congress are only too 
glad to help any State or local unit of 
government which is interested in uti- 
lizing a Federal program. I, personally, 
have processed hundreds of such 
requests. 

INFLATIONARY PROBLEMS 

With this country involved in a war 
and with the current problems of infia- 
tion, this bill provides for an open-end 
authorization, so that no one is sure how 
much money will be spent. Estimates 
have ranged from $5 million to $230 
million. 

The House should adhere to its previ- 
ous policy of supporting the well estab- 
lished and useful agricultural programs, 
such as the school milk and school lunch 
programs, while cutting back on the un- 
necessary spending represented by bills 
like S. 2934. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The proponents of this bill argue that 
it would cure the ills of our cities by mak- 
ing the countryside more attractive. I 
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have long been an advocate of helping 
the people in rural areas in order to dis- 
courage them from moving to the cities. 
It is quite true that many urban prob- 
lems are the result of rural maladjust- 
ments that have been neglected. But 
these problems will not be solved by more 
plans. We have plans to implement to- 
day, only if we had the funds to do so. 
The money that will be spent for plan- 
ning under this bill could be better put to 
use on current projects. It does no 
good to spend money on plans if you are 
afterward too broke to implement them. 
I represent a State which is largely 
rural and no one is more eager to develop 
this area than I am, but more planning 
boards are not the way to go about it. 

There is absolutely no need for this 
legislation. There has been no evidence 
presented which shows that there is a 
deficiency of rural community planning 
or that there is not sufficient information 
available concerning Federal programs. 
This bill would only confuse the situation 
by creating another administrative unit, 
duplicating present efforts, and continu- 
ing to aggravate inflationary problems. 

This session of Congress has compiled 
an admirable record of safeguarding the 
economy by reducing inflationary ad- 
ministrative requests. The House should 
continue to perform this vital role by 
defeating this unjustified and redundant 
legislation. 


Long Wharf Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the National Council of the Arts awarded 
the Long Wharf Theater in New Haven, 
Conn., a $50,000 grant. I would like to 
tell you about some of the unique inno- 
vations which the theater has instituted. 

The Long Wharf Theater is a year- 
round, professional repertory company. 
It could be called an experimental thea- 
ter. The distance between the play and 
the audience has been eliminated, not 
only by abolishing the proscenium arch, 
but also by conducting seminars after 
the performances, by discussions between 
the actors and the audience, and by free 
workshop productions. 

In addition to the regular perform- 
ances, Long Wharf has several special 
programs. These special programs en- 
able people who ordinarily would have 
no contact with the theater, to acquire 
an appreciation and an understanding 
of the theater. 

Young people have benefited especiatiy 
from the programs at Long Wharf. The 
high school program brings the theater 
to the students and the students to the 
theater. Since October, the touring 
company has visited 33 schools. During 
the same time, 17,000 students from 110 
schools and 75 towns in Connecticu*, 
Massachusetts, and New York have taken 
advantage of reduced student rates to 
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preview regular performances. The 
Children’s Theater presents plays which 
have been written especially for chil- 
dren. Disadvantaged students in all 
grades are able to attend productions by 
means of grants. 

The experimental programs also reach 
two adult groups which have limited in- 
comes. Grants have been established so 
that the elderly and the members of the 
adult literacy classes might attend thea- 
ter performances. 

The grant from the National Council 
of the Arts has helped make these in- 
novations possible. It has enabled the 
theater to develop independently its 
unique cultural services and it has en- 
abled Americans from all walks of life 
to understand and to enjoy the perform- 
ing arts. 

Many of the successes of the Long 
Wharf project and the recognition given 
it by the National Council prove the va- 
lidity of the establishment of this coun- 
cil. Such work as Long Wharf's should 
clearly be supported, and I am proud 
to bring it to the attention of the Con- 
gress. 


Remarks of the President at the Swearing- 
In Ceremony for Barnaby Keeney as 
Chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
88th Congress I introduced legislation to 
establish a National Foundation to pro- 
mote progress in the arts and the hu- 
manities. 

This idea became a reality in the 89th 
Congress when the bill to establish a 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities was passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President. 

Today, Dr. Barnaby Keeney, former 
president of Brown University, was 
sworn in as Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities in an 
impressive ceremony at the White House. 

For the benefit of all of my colleagues, 
but especially for those who cosponsored 
the legislation, I insert the eloquent re- 
marks of President Johnson on this oc- 
casion. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEARING- 
In CEREMONY FOR BARNABY KEENEY AS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE HUMANITIES 
Carl Sandburg, our great poet and good 

friend, speaks in one of his poems of our end- 

less search for things beyond mere wealth. 

Americans, he writes, always come— 


“To the time for thinking things over; 
To the dance, the song, the story— 
Or the hours given over to dreaming.” 


Today we gather not only to honor Barn- 
aby Keeney as he begins a new chapter in his 
distinguished career. We are here to help 
our best minds find “the time for thinking 
things over”; to encourage our singers and 
story-tellers; to assist our scholars and 
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thinkers whose hours of dreaming assure our 
years of greatness. 

It has been less than a year since I 
legislation establishing the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities—only a few months 
since the members of the Humanities Coun- 
cil took their oath in this room. 

But in a short time, they have raised large 
hopes. Under the wise and spirited leader- 
ship of Dr. Henry Allen Moe, the Council has 
underwritten 200 summer fellowships for 
young scholars and teachers; 50 grants to 
established scholars in the humanities; 
awards totaling $300,000 to museums and 
historical societies for their education proj- 
ects. 

The council's grants are making our Amer- 
ican classics more widely available; assist- 
ing historical researchers; distributing re- 
corded classics to the blind; and improving 
the quality of educational television and 
radio. 

The new chairman of the Council and 
the Endowment, Dr. Keeney, is a product of 
a great public university—the University 
of North Carolina—and a greet private one, 
Harvard. He served in World War II and 
has distinguished himself as a professor of 
history, dean, and president of Brown Uni- 
versity, 

But I know he agrees that his new re- 
sponsibilities will be the most demanding 
of his career. 

For Dr. Keeney and tne Council will be 
dealing with far deeper questions than how 
to distribute doliars. They will be probing 
deep into the heart of our people and our 
society for answers to the ancient mysteries: 
What meaning has life? What purpose has 
man? 

That is the veil mankind has always 
sought to part; it is the mystery that has 
challenged and shaped us as a Nation from 
the first. 

Our first soldiers and politicians were also 
our first scholars and philosophers. The 
Nation they brought forth excited all men— 
because it promised answers to the ancient 
mysteries, new meaning and fulfillment for 
man. 

Ours was the only Nation ever based on 
an idea—that all men are created equal— 
that every man is entitled to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

But today, we still ponder the questions 
of the meaning of life and the purpose of 
man. 

We know the answers are not wealth, or 
weapons, or wise government. These can 
heip make life possible—but they can never 
make it meaningful. 

So we turn for our answers to those whose 
profession is ideas; our scholars and writers, 
our historians and philosophers; our men 
and women, boys and girls of the Arts and 
Humanities. 

They have contributed as much to our 
national life as our soldiers and politicians. 
They have lighted our path for almost two 
centuries—and the centuries ahead ask even 
more of their mind and heart. 

That is why I have such great hopes for 
the Humanities Council—greater, perhaps, 
than the Endowment’s budget—but I know 
that small budgets can spur large imagina- 
tion. 

And if the council has only a small mem- 
bership and staff, I know that small budgets 
can spur large imagination. 

And if the council has only a small mem- 
bership and staff, I know that accomplish- 
ment does not depend on size. 

I think of the Council as a small spark 
which can give the Nation—and the world— 
great light. 

All of us, Carl Sandburg has written, are 
reaching out “for lights beyond... for 
keepsakes lasting beyond any hunger or 
death.” 

These keepsakes are not the products of 
industry, or spoils of war, or luxuries of 
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wealth. They are the old ideas, the old 
words. The older they are, the more their 
meaning excites all men. 

Freedom is one of them: Truth is another. 

How well we preserve these priceless keep- 
sakes, Dr. Keeney will depend a great deal 
on the work which you and your colleagues 
do. 

So I wish you well. I welcome you—and I 
am happy to be your witness as you take the 
oath of office. 

Thank yon. 


Noted Americans Honor Washington Cor- 
respondent Ben Cole on His 50th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
hard to get prominent people to write 
perfunctory laudatory letters about 
someone on his 50th birthday. 

But it is impossible to get people to 
write letters of the warmth of those 
which follow, unless the person praised 
has actually earned a warm spot in the 
hearts of those who do the writing. 

To paraphrase Will Rogers, I never 
met a man who didn’t like Ben Cole. 

The letters follow: 

STATE OF INDIANA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Indianapolis, July 7, 1966. 

BENJAMIN R. COLE, ESQ., 

Washington Correspondent, 

The Indianapolis Star, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: Somehow it seems appropriate 
that you are marking your 50th birthday 
exactly ten days after the inauguration of 
Medicare. Fifty years are not the same as 
sixty five years, but they do demonstrate 
your determination to reach that golden 
age when Geritoi calls. 

Your long tenure as a scribe on the Wash- 
ington scene probably means vou have a 
book up your sleeve. Louis Ludlow wrote 
From Cornfield to Press Gallery. Your rural 
beginnings, your service as a political re- 
porter, and your career at the Nation’s 
Capitol match the record of Ludlow re- 
mrrkably. But your record is Ben Cole's 
record and you have covere.’ the news of 
your era well. 

Happy birthday, Ben! 

Sincerely, 
ROGER D. BRANIGIN, 
Governor of Indiana. 
CONGRESSIONAL STAFF DIRECTORY, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1966. 

Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 

Washington Correspondent, The Indianapolis 
Star, National Press Club Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: When we first met during the 
Indianapolis mayorality campaign in 1947, 
neither of us were thinking much about fif- 
tieth birthdays or Washington. 

This note is to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate the full measure of yourself you 
have given your friends during the short, 
short nineteen years that have, someway, 
passed all to suddenly. 
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During those years I have usually agreed 
with what you wrote and have always agreed 
with your sense of justice, your kindness and 
your sincerity as you wrote. 

Together you and I went through an in- 
teresting period when, for all to short a time, 
we had a President in the White House who 
was younger than we. I expect we, and all 
those in our general age group, aged more in 


-those days than is possible on any one birth- 


day since. 
Congratulations. Happy Birthday. You're 
only one day older than you were yesterday. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 
(Former llth District Representative, 
State of Indiana.) 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Washington Correspondent, 
Indianapolis Star and Arizona Republic, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Coie: I join your many friends 
in offering warmest congratulations as you 
celebrate your fiftieth birthday. You have 
my good wishes for continued good health 
and happiness and a long career of covering 
activities in behalf of the people of In- 
dianapolis by Congressmen Jacons— first the 
father, now the son, and—who knows— 
maybe one day the grandson. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. CONNOR, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1966. 
Mr. BEN COLE, 
McLean, Va. 

Dear BEN: My warmest congratulations to 
you upon the anniversary observance of your 
50th birthday. I hope in the years to come 
you will celebrate many more bearing witness 
to years of health, activity and usefulness. 

When I arrived in Washington, of course 
we were friends already and had worked to- 
gether when I was in the Legislature and you 
were working in Indianapolis. I was de- 
lighted when you were assigned to Washing- 
ton shortly after I was elected to Congress. 
Both in Indianapolis and in Washington it 
has been extremely gratifying to work with 
you. You have respected my confidence and 
I think your reporting has been objective and 
of the nature that a reporter should strive 
to achieve. I have always found when I 
needed information or advice from a trust- 
worthy source I could call on you. This 
policy has stood the test of years and I have 
designated you a journalist of the highest 
integrity. 

Because of your pleasant bearing and op- 
timistic attitude, you are always a welcome 
visitor and I know you will see through the 
window-dressing to the core of any matter 
we are discussing. 

Just let me say, Happy Birthday from one 
good friend to another. 

Sincerely yours, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 
July 6, 1966. 

Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Correspondent, 
The Arizona Republic, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ben: This is not the first congratula- 
tory letter I’ve had the pleasure of writing to 
you and I trust it will not be the last. 


July 14, 1966 


Your tenure in Washington goes back 
much further than mine, of course, but in 
my limited time here I have come to recog- 
nize why you are held in such high pro- 
fessional regard by your colleagues in the 
press corps, your editors and publisher, and 
by those members of the Congress whose 
offices you cover. 

Citizens in Arizona as well as Indiana are 
indeed fortunate to have a man like you re- 
porting in the capital. Your work has al- 
ways been distinguished for accuracy and 
fairness, and no public servant could ask 
for more. 

On the occasion of your 50th birthday, it is 
a privilege to join with your many other 
friends in Washington in expressing the hope 
that you will be covering the Arizona- 
Indiana beat for many more years. 

Best personal wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Paul. FANNIN, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, July 8, 1966. 
Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jacoss: Secretary Freeman is in 
the Far East and will be out of the country 
on July 12, when the reception honoring Ben 
Cole is to be held. 

I know the Secretary will be disappointed 
at being unable to attend this event. Please 
extend to Mr. Cole birthday greetings and 
wishes for success and happiness. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN C. MCDONALD, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 
GATES, GATES & MCNAGNY, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Columbia City, Ind., July 8, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
c/o Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: I have been advised of your 50th 
birthday which occurs on Sunday, July 10th. 

I am indeed sorry that I cannot attend the 
reception which is to be held for you on 
July 12th. 

I want to congratulate you upon reaching 
the ripe old age of 50 years. 

It has been my privilege to have known 
you personally during one-half of that half 
a century and as you know, I have always had 
a deep affection for you and have appreciated 
the fine friendship that we have enjoyed 
through that span of years. 

I trust that you have continuous success, 
happiness and good health in the years ahead. 

I shall always remember you best during 
those years when you were covering the State 
House. I recall particularly the time that 
I sent for you to offer you a position in the 
State Government and you were under the 
impression that I had sent for you to be 
critical on some of the articles that you had 
written. You were greatly relieved when you 
found out that I wanted you to take a posi- 
tion in the State Government and that I was 
not critical of you. You, of course, made a 
great decision when you stayed with the 
Indianapolis Star and you have made great 
progress since that time and your friends are 
proud of the great success that you have had 
in the newspaper field. 

Again I congratulate you and I am sorry 
that I cannot be present at your reception. 
I do trust that before too long a time I will 
have the privilege of seeing you and enjoying 
a good visit. 

I am grateful to Congressman Jacons in 
advising me of this occasion and giving me 
this opportunity to write you. 


July 14, 1966 


With kindest personal regards to yourself 
and family, I am 


Sincerely, 
RALPH F. GATES, 
(Former Governor, State of Indiana.) 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
July 12, 1966. 
Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, JR., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply regret my inability to be with you 
tonight for reception honoring Ben Cole. He 
is an excellent correspondent, one in whom I 
have the highest esteem, and I only wish I 
could be there with you in marking his 50th 
birthday. The Arizona Republic is as proud 
of him as am I. 

Barry GOLDWATER. 

(Former United States Senator, State of 
Arizona.) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
The Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: It’s a pleasure for me to offer 
birthday congratulations, 

And it’s doubly pleasant to join in a tribute 
to you and your service to your newspaper 
and to the people of Indiana. 

Since words are your stock and trade, I 
couldn't hope to impress you with my Con- 
gressional rhetoric. 

I'll say only that I appreciate your interest 
in the Ninth District. I appreciate your ac- 
curacy and honesty in writing about me and 
my work. And, on behalf of all Hoosiers, I 
appreciate your fine sense of humor. 

Your friendships on both sides of the aisle 
attest to your integrity and fair play. 

Many happy returns of the day. 

Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Member of Congress. 


HANDLEY & MILLER, INC., 
July 10, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: I couldn't pass this opportu- 
nity to extend birthday greetings from both 
Barbara and myself, and to wish you con- 
tinued health, happiness and success in the 
years ahead. 

As one who is already past the 50th merid- 
ian of life, I do want to reassure you that 
life really does begin at 50—that is if you 
just care anymore. 

I am only sorry that I can't attend Andy's 
birthday reception for you Sunday but, un- 
fortunately, HARTKE still has my plane ticket 
in his pocket, and has had since 58. 

Best wishes. 

Your old friend, 
HaroLD W. HANDLEY. 

(Former Governor, State of Indiana.) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
July 8, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R, COLE, 
Washington Correspondent, 
Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: It gives me great pleasure to 
add my good wishes for continued success 
upon this most fitting observance of the 50th 
birthday of one of Washington’s most out- 
standing correspondents, Ben Cole, 

My acquaintance with Ben dates back 
many years. I am proud to say that my 
esteem and appreciation for his fine talents 
as an excellent journalist and a truly fine 
person have grown over the years and have 
become deeply rooted into a lasting friend- 
ship, 
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Congratulations, Ben, for the splendid rec- 
ord you have made for yourself not only on 
the Washington scene, but also with your 
readers throughout the years. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 8, 1966. 


Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: I am indeed pleased to con- 
gratulate you as you celebrate your fiftieth 
birthday. Speaking from experience, I can 
assure you that the second half-century can 
be even more enjoyable than the first. All 
of us who haye come to know you and appre- 
ciate your keen insight into the Washington 
world and to value your opinions and advice 
are indeed grateful for the service you have 
rendered, not only to those of us in the 
Congress, but to the public as well. I am 
sure that we can continue to enjoy the 
warmth and wisdom of your friendship and 
understanding for many years to come, 

You are an honest newsman—indeed a 
credit to your profession—and, above all, a 
good and dear friend. I am proud to be 
among those who honor you on this auspi- 
cious occasion. Many, many happy returns. 

With best personal wishes, 

Your friend, 

CARL HAYDEN, 
U.S. Senator, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
Lafayette, Ind., July 12, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Corr: Recently I heard a jour- 
nalistic anecdote which may be an old one 
to you, but it was a new one to me. It goes 
like this. 

A new copy boy, working nights on a large 
metropolitan paper, stopped the night man- 
aging editor and announced that he had 
been a copy boy long enough, he now wanted 
to be a reporter. When the editor asked him 
why he felt he was qualified to be a reporter, 
the boy replied, “I’ve been watching them. 
It’s easy!” 

I suspect that the readers of your newspa- 
per columns may be somewhat like the copy 
boy: your excellence and journalistic ability 
make it seem so easy. On the contrary, I 
know that it has taken dedication to duty 
and painstaking effort to interpret correctly 
for the enlightenment of your readers the 
many facets of the Washington scene. 

I send heartiest congratulations to you on 
this day, your mid-century birthday. I hope 
that all the readers you serve will continue 
to benefit for many years to come from your 
insight and uncanny ability to analyze and 
report the complex national and political 
problems that face our nation and affect us 
as individuals. Without reporters of your 
great interpretative ability, we citizens 
would be hopelessly entangled in shrouds of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. 

With many happy returns of the day, I am, 

Yours most cordially, 
FREDERICK L. HOVDE, 
President. 
OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, July 8, 1966. 
Hon, ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AnDY: Thank you for your kind in- 
vitation to the Vice President to attend a 
reception celebrating the birthday of Ben- 
jamin Cole to be held July 12. 

The Vice President would like to be able 
to accept. Unfortunately, he will be in St. 
Louis at that time. However, the Vice Presi- 
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dent has asked me to pass along his regrets 
and to thank you for thinking of him. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM CONNELL, 
Administrative Assistant. 
JACOBS AND JACOBS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 10, 1966. 
Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, JT., 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Son: Ben Cole is a kind, generous 
and just man. His discourse is stimulating 
and always seasoned with good humor. He 
would never willingly hurt anyone. 

You are good to honor him on his 50th 
birth anniversary. He was your friend when 
you were a boy. He comforted me while you 
were away at war. He is my friend and I 
consider him one of God’s noblemen. 

You recall that through the years I have 
told you that he was one of the few I missed 
when my constituency came to miss me 80 
deeply it voted overwhelming for me to come 
home. 

May Ben have as many more birth anni- 
versaries. The world will be richer for every 
one. 

Love, 
ANDREW Jacoss, Sr., 
(Former 11th District Representatives, 
State of Indiana.) 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1966. 
Hon. ANDREW JAcoss, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been asked to 
respond further to your invitation to the 
President to attend the reception you are 
planning for Mr. Benjamin R. Cole on July 
twelfth. 

Although it will not be possible for the 
President to attend or send a personal mes- 
sage, he is certainly appreciative of your 
thoughtfulness of him and sends his warm, 
good wishes for the occasion, 

Sincerely, 
W. Marvin WATSON, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, July 11, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cote: It is a pleasure to join in 
paying tribute to a talented journalist. 

Although the term “public service” is gen- 
erally used to describe government work, it 
is most certainly applicable to your career as 
a seeker and reporter of truth. 

Best wishes for continued success. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTzENBACH. 
McHa.e, COOK & WELCH, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 10, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
The Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: Providence has given to Amer- 
ica riches, strength, and power, and may I 
paraphrase Bill Herschell who wrote Ain't 
God Good to Indiana” by saying Ain't God 
good to The Indianapolis Star and its reader 
for He has given us Benjamin R. Cole, In- 
diana’s greatest Washington correspondent”. 
I regret that I cannot be present to celebrate 
the deserving recognition you will be ac- 
corded on your 50th Anniversary by your 
many friends in recognition of your great 
ability to accurately and fairly report the 
doings and happenings in Washington with- 
out slanting the facts. In so doing, you have 
ingratiated yourself into the hearts of us 
all and when the legislative history of Wash- 
ington during these years is written, the 
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historians will have to get the facts from 
Ben Cole’s files. 

I am proud of you and of your great work 
and of the fact that I went through high 
school in Logansport with your beloved 
mother and your uncle, and therefore, I 
could expect nothing else from you. 

As the Irish would say, “May the good 
Lord hold you in the palm of His hand and 
may the wind be ever at your back” for many 
more years. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK M. MCHALE. 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, 

Rochester, N.Y., July 8, 1966. 
Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JAcoBS: Many thanks 
for the invitation to join the birthday party 
for Benjamin R. Cole. 

As one who regards Washington as the 
news capital of the world, and who never 
ceases to recall with pleasure five years on 
the Washington scene, I would like nothing 
better than to meet with you, Ben Cole and 
the others—I never miss a Washington press 
corps rally if I can help it. 

I have a trip to the mid-West on Tuesday, 
however, so all I can do is say thanks again 
for counting me in and congratulations on 
the idea of honoring Ben Cole, one of the 
tops in the Washington press corps. 

With very best wishes to you both, 

Cordially, 
PauL Miter, President. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Washington Correspondent, 
Indianapolis Star and Arizona Republic. 

Dear Mr. Coxe: I want to join with your 
many friends in extending heartiest con- 
gratulations to you on your birthday. 

May you enjoy good health and happiness 
today and for many years to come. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O’Brien. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Central Newspapers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Ben: Happy Birthday! It is a real 
pleasure to express my good wishes to you on 
your “half-century” mark—and it would take 
another half-century to say thank you for 
your friendship and many kindnesses to me. 
Arizona, as Indiana, is proud to claim you, 
and fortunate to have a newspaperman of 
your integrity, dedication and talent on 
whom to depend and call. Working with 
you over the past years has been a very 
gratifying and happy experience, and I look 
forward to many more years of this pleasant 
association. 

May you have many more happy birthdays, 
each bringing you only the best and happi- 
est years, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. RHODES, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Washington Bureau, The Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: One of the real pleasures of 
being a Member of the Indiana delegation 
in Congress is the constant working ac- 
quaintance and friendship I have with you. 

Not only are you a competent and careful 
craftsman of the journalistic trade, but you 
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are a true friend and adviser to those of us 
who represent the people of Indiana. 

In my three terms in the House, I have 
come to regard you not only as a fine cor- 
respondent and talented writer, but actually 
as another Member of the Hoosier delegation 
in Congress. 

We have all benefitted many times from 
your great store of governmental information 
and experience, and your wealth of Indiana 
and national political knowledge. 

I consider you, Ben, as one of the finest 
newsmen on the Washington scene, and wish 
to offer my sincere congratulations for your 
past years of service to your employer and 
the citizens of Indiana, 

My warmest wishes, too, on your 50th 
birthday. May it be the beginning of a very 
happy and successful year for you. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 8, 1966. 
Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, JR., 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Jacobs: Thank you for 
your letter of July 5 inviting Secretary Rusk 
to attend a reception in honor of your friend 
Mr. Benjamin R. Cole and to send a message 
of congratulations on the occasion of his 
50th birthday, 

Secretary Rusk has not yet returned from 
his trip to the Far East, but in view of his 
very full schedule following his return I re- 
gret that he will not be able to accept your 
kind invitation to the reception or to send 
a message. I know, however, that he would 
want me to send best wishes on his behalf 
to Mr. Cole. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovctas MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 
Kwnox, IND, 
July 9, 1966. 

Dran FRIEND Ben; I am proud and happy 
to extend my warmest congratulations on 
your 50th birthday, and regret very much 
that I cannot attend Representative Jacons' 
party in your honor on the 12th. I well re- 
call our fine relations during your tour of 
duty at the State House and I still enjoy 
your column in the Star. 

Best wishes to you and your loved ones. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY F. SCHRICKER, 

(Former Governor, State of Indiana). 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
The Arizona Republic, 
The Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ben: It occurs to me that July 10, 
1916, was a rather significant date in history. 
For example, on that day the U.S. House of 
Representatives passed the Omnibus Rev- 
enue Bill by a vote of 240-140, Pancho Villa 
issued a proclamation declaring his inten- 
tion to recapture parts of Arizona for Mexico, 
the French advanced to within one mile of 
Perrone in their drive to remove the Kaiser 
from France, and President Wilson told a 
World Salesmanship Congress in Detroit that 
the Democratic Party was a friend of busi- 
ness. 

Yet one must confess to a certain disin- 
terest in the aforementioned when they are 
compared to an even more momentous event 
of overriding importance—the birth of Ben- 
jamin R. Cole. 

Ben, we are indebted to your mother and 
father for their foresight. Without your fine, 
journalistic hand, life here in Washington 
might occasionally grow tedious. 
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My very best wishes to you on this birth- 
day. The entire staff joins with me in the 
hope that the next 50 years will be just as 
you want them to be. 

With warmest personal regards, I am, 

As always, 
GEORGE F, SENNER, Jr. 


US. District COURT, 
SOUTHERN District OF INDIANA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 9, 1966. 

Dear Ben: Andy’s much appreciated letter 
announcing your 50th birthday on Sunday, 
July 10th, and inviting me to the reception 
in your honor on Tuesday, reached me during 
my absence from Court while on vacation. 
I am grateful to him for the announcement 
and invitation so that I too can be among 
those of your host of friends to give you 
birthday greetings and best wishes on this 
happy occasion. 

I need not tell you of the high esteem 
in which I have always held you, both as 
@ man and as a writer—my warm regard 
and respect for you, I am sure, have spoken 
that message many times. So it is with real 
joy that I—and Vitallas joins me—wish 
many, many more happy birthdays, and may 
you and your family be blessed with an 
abundance of good health in the years to 
come. 

Except for the distance that separates us, 
I would certainly be present on Tuesday. 

With warmest personal regards, I remain, 

Cordially, 
BILL STECKLER, 
UNITED Press INTERNATIONAL, 
New York, N.Y., July 6, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
c/o Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, Jr., 
234 Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR BEN Cote: I regret very much that I 
cannot attend the reception that Congress- 
man Jacoss is giving in your honor on Sun- 
day, July 10. I am compelled to be in 
Chicago this weekend and will not be able to 
get back in time. 

Although I have not had the privilege of 
meeting you personally I know your name 
and your reputation quite well and I salute 
you on the fine work that you have done for 
your newspapers in Washington over the 
years. 

I'm glad that Congressman Jacoss is cele- 
brating your birthday and not your retire- 
ment. Carry on! 

Cordially, 
Mims THOMASON, 
President. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 12, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN COLE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ben: Not only do I want to con- 
gratulate you for the singular achievement 
of reaching the age of 50 with your imagina- 
tion, professional integrity, and zest for the 
job undiminished, but I also want to con- 
gratulate AnDY Jacogs for having the fore- 
sight to honor you on this occasion, 

As ANDY noted, the first Congressman from 
Indiana you were assigned to cover was his 
father. In a similar vein, when I came to 
Washington as a freshman Congressman you 
were the first reporter that it was my pleas- 
ure to become acquainted with. The con- 
structive and understanding way you have 
covered not only Arizona news but my own 
personal part in it has earned you my great- 
est respect. I am happy to count you among 
my best friends and hope we are both around 
to mark the successful conclusion of your 
second 50 years. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
z STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Indianapolis, July 7, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
Washington Correspondent, 
The Indianapolis Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ben: As you reach the ripe, young 
age of 50, I want to join your host of other 
friends in expressing appreciation for the 
fine job you have done and are doing to 
keep us Hoosiers informed about the Wash- 
ington scene. 

With your background of reporting gov- 
ernmental and political affairs in Indiana, 
you continually bring to us news and com- 
ments tailored to Hoosier readers. The fact 
that you occasionally deal with the antics 
as well as the actions of legislative and ad- 
ministrative leaders in Washington, and par- 
ticularly of those from Indiana, adds flavor to 
the newsy reports and columns. 

John Barnett tells me the members of the 
State Chamber staff rely heavily on your 
informative weekly reports outlining the 
votes of Indiana members of Congress on 
issues. 

I wish you many more happy and success- 
ful years of reporting from Washington about 
Hoosiers and for Hoosiers. If our paths do 
not cross before then, I hope in any event 
to haye the opportunity to visit with you 
again at the Chamber of Commerce Congres- 
sional Reception next spring. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER W. WALB, 
President. 
JULY 8, 1966. 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. COLE, 
% ANDREW JACOBS, JR., 
234 Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ben: Congratulations on your many 
years of faithful interpretation of Washing- 
ton to Hoosiers. 

Knowing the characters involved as I do, 
I have a real appreciation of the quality of 
the job you have done and sincerely feel 
that all of us have a much better under- 
standing of the problems of our national 
government. 

May we have many more years of your 
wisdom! 

With warm regards, 


Sincerely, 
MATTHEW E. WELSH. 
(Former Governor, State of Indiana.) 


How Long Will the War on Poverty Last? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the innovator of the war against 
poverty in modern times was the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. After his exile, he 
continued to write about this favorite 
subject in London. But even Napoleon 
III had the intent of ending poverty in 
his country, France. 

We had understood this was the in- 
tent here too—to end poverty yesterday 
if not tomorrow in th; United States of 
America, to wipe it out, to eliminate it. 
Alas, this does not seem to be the true 
intent of this administration. 
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For Lyndon B. Johnson has allowed 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
buy a vast array of new office equipment. 
Included are such items as electric type- 
writers, file cabinets, film cameras, and 
a host of others. This monumental ac- 
quisition of shiny new supplies for the 
sumptuous offices of those directing the 
war on poverty can only mean, I submit, 
that the President and his aids expect 
our poverty war to go on a long, long 
time. I only hope that the purchzse of 
adding machines does not mean that in 
the back of the high command’s mind 
is the thought of adding to the number 
of poor. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and the Post Office, all agen- 
cies which have proved they can, given 
the chance, produce, have been ordered 
to cut new equipment to the minimum. 
The Army in Vietnam may have 29 items 
in short supply in thc Vietnam war ares 
as reported by a Senate committee. 

But Sargent Shriver's chair-borne 
home command is now adding to its rec- 
ord of having stamp lickers getting $50- 
a-day record salaries, the best and new- 
est machines for their war in which the 
poor are often the chief sufferers. 

I would suggest that if the President 
does not intend the war on poverty to 
go on forever, he might at least order 
the new machines for the permanent 
agencies and let Sargent Shriver’s circus 
employ their used equipment. Or maybe 
the mcney could even go to help the poor. 


Pioneer Spirit—1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the pioneers first started filter- 
ing into the south Florida area, the only 
contact they had with their friends and 
relatives in the North was by mail. 

The mailman of the last 1800's and 
early 1900's did not have to worry about 
a 70-pound limit or a ZIP code. He had 
only to worry about Indians, alligators, 
hurricanes, bandits, and sore feet. 

For you see, the mailman, aptly titled 
the Barefoot Mailman, serviced the ham- 
lets and towns between Baker’s Haulover 
in Miami and Jupiter Inlet by foot, 
walking the distance of nearly 70 miles 
on the beach. 

As we grew sophisticated and the 
methods of transportation improved, the 
route of the Barefoot Mailman was aban- 
doned and assumed by more modern 
methods. 

But each year Boy Scout and Explorer 
units undertake the trip. They made 
the same trek under existing conditions 
as the Barefoot Mailman did some 80 
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years ago. They sleep on the beach at 
night and walk by day. 

I would like to commend their in- 
centive and sense of history. I only wish 
that other youths might be inflicted with 
such a pioneer spirit. 


Address of Vice President Humphrey at 
Michigan State University Commence- 


ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this point in the Recorp to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House the remarks made by Vice 
President HUMPHREY at the recent com- 
mencement at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He congratulated American youth, 
our greatest natural resource, and en- 
couraged them, while being mindful of 
the lessons of history and past traditions, 
to have the will to do and the soul to 
dare for the future challenges and re- 
sponsibilities of this great country. 

The text of the address follows: 
REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 

HUMPHREY AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 

East LANSING, MICH., JUNE 12, 1966 

HUBERT HUMPHREY feels a kinship with col- 
lege students. 

I like to be where the action is. 

I was raising Cain with the system before 
you were born, and as I am just beginning to 
get started, I don’t doubt that I will be rais- 
ing Cain when you are running things too. 

In fact, I wish I were being graduated to- 
day. I might have a better idea where my 
next job is coming from. 

Today I speak in a relatively new role. I 
speak for management, 

As management's spokesman, I wish first 
to thank you for service to your nation. 

In all these years of study, I am sure you 
thought you were improving your position 
to compete in the years ahead or to enter a 
profession. But you today are more than 
college graduates. 

From management’s viewpoint, you are 
valuable national resources. 

More Americans are in college this year 
than all the Americans alive when our na- 
tion was founded. More Americans are in 
graduate schools today than all the Ameri- 
cans who bore arms during the Revolution. 
Those are lots of resources. 

And we will need them all. 

For by the time one of you is likely to 
stand in this place at some future Com- 
mencement, the American people will num- 
ber more than 300 million—and the people 
in the world almost too many to even think 
about. 

And I need not recite for you the future 
needs and problems of those people. 

You will be in charge. You will be re- 
sponsible for our national security and my 
medicare. 

You will be responsible for the education 
of my grandchildren and the freedom of my 
great-grandchildren. 

So I propose to take a look at you and have 
a talk with you. 
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But first, about your parents—it may be 
hard to believe but, in another century’s his- 
tory books, the very people who have been 
helping with your tuition may be ranked 
among the greatest radicals in modern his- 


Some of your parents might flinch if you 
told them there were radicals in your family. 
But they have been nothing less. 

Theirs is the first generation in all of his- 
tery which, by its own hand, has surrendered 
the privilege of telling its offspring: This is 
how are; this is how they always have 
been; this is the way the world goes. 

Your fathers and mothers were born chil- 
dren of hills and valleys. Today they see 
the galaxy itself. 

They have created amazing new systems 
of management, science and technology. 
They have found new and better systems to 
care for people. And I have been right in 
the midst of it with them, just as I am with 
you. 

I am not going to bore you with tales of 
the Great Depression, or of World Wars, and 
of the hardships your parents faced. Nor 
will I recount the struggles that took place 
in our country to achieve the measure of 
well-being and social justice we have reached 
today. 

But I can tell you, it has been no picnic. 
It has been no improvised “happening.” It 
has taken involvement, and hard work, and 
study, and self-doubt, and passionate dis- 
agreement, and finally, understanding and 
motion. 

Progress has ridden no fast express. It 
has been a local all the way. Thus, as older 
generations welcome you aboard, I think you 
ought to know that they’ve not been cool- 
ing their heels waiting for you. 

The generation of your parents has lived 
amid the floodwaters of history. Most of 
them have known genuine hardship. Many 
of them have lost loved ones on other con- 
tinents. Their old horizons have gone far 
off in space, yet they have followed, cautious 
but willing. The world has come to their 
dinner table, and at times has seemed to 
stay a long while, yet they remain hospitable. 

They have made history. Yet to many of 
you, I know, it seems “the heavy hand of 
history.” Remember this: The challenges 
they have faced didn't leave room for some 
of the niceties of today. 

They have had to meet trouble in large 
sizes. They have had to feed and clothe and 
house and transport and produce and edu- 
cate and struggle in big portions, just to 
Overcome the clear and present perils of their 
time. 

Individualism has been the backbone and 
concern of their work. Yet to serve the indi- 
vidual, they have had to build on a scale 
which has seemed at times to dwarf the 
individual. By and large they have been, I 
believe, a resourceful and courageous gen- 
eration. And now, to you, I know, it seems 
they have hidden their history. Over the 
battlefield they have laid out the golf course. 

For those of you who have grown up 
within putting distance of a country club 
or within distance of a second car, 
it is hard, I know, to recognize many vestiges 
of radicalism. Where's the action?“ you 
ask. And I reply: There’s plenty of action. 
Roll up your sleeves and have some. 

Your parents had to fight desperately, at 
your age, to stave off poverty at home and 
violence abroad—and they in large part suc- 
ceeded. 

Yet the challenges you face are far greater, 
and far more exciting, than those they faced. 
The scale of effort to be required of you will 
be far greater than that required of them. 

For the fact of our time ts this: The pov- 
erty our nation knew in the Great Depres- 
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sion ... the peril that mankind knew in 
World War Ii—these are nothing compared 
to the poverty and peril that surround our 
strong, rich America in the world today. 

There are desperate conditions of injustice 
and hunger and disease throughout most of 
the human family. 

There are, in human society, conditions 
which not only bring a sense of shame and 
insufficiency to those of us who live in such 
a blessed land... but conditions which 
can lead to the eruption of the little disor- 
der, which can grow to the small war, which 
can build to the cataclysm which could de- 
stroy rich and poor, black and white, be- 
liever and non-believer—all of us alike. 

That is where the action is, 

This is the environment in which you will 
be in charge. This is the human adventure 
on which you embark. I believe you sense 
the full measure of what you face. I feel a 
sense of concern and of involvement among 
you. I have seen you in the Peace Corps, 
helping strangers. I have seen you marching 
down dusty roads on behalf of fellow Ameri- 
cans whose skin doesn’t happen to be white. 
I have seen you, in VISTA, lifting the forgot- 
ten to a place of self-respect in life. I have 
seen you, standing calm, resisting the temp- 
tation of violence, for what you believe in. 

I have seen you, wearing your nation’s 
uniform, fighting bravely for a cause far 
more difficult to understand than any we 
have defended before. I -have seen you 
speaking out, from deep personal conscience, 
without thought of personal popularity. 
You perform remarkably well in the system 
your parents built, yet I know that you are 
probing relentlessly to find your own per- 
sonal relationship to it .. . desperately seek- 
ing identity in a society of bigness. 

For your generation, the old labels seem 
to have littie meaning. Whether you are part 
of the “New Left” or the “New Right” or the 
“Out” or the “In,” your concerns are far more 
for basic humanity than they are political. 
And I think it is a mistake to see in either 
your protests, your reservations, or your dis- 
sent, much than can fit into the traditional 
political categories. 

Indeed, if much of our political history 
seems to have escaped you, you are not too 
troubled by the loss. You are deeply and 
personally caught up in what matters today. 
You set high standards for yourselves, and 
you judge yourselves harshly. And you show 
a remarkable degree of serious introspection 
for the children of prosperity. And I some- 
times fear that, in your introspection, you 
may come to believe you are alone. 

I tell you now that when you stand alone, 
you are not alone. When you speak out and 
act alone in America, you are more a part of 
this land and more a source of its strength 
than are all of the multitude who join in 
silence, no matter how vast they may seem. 
“The most dangerous enemy to truth and 
freedom amongst us,” said Ibsen, “is the 
compact majority.” Oppose that compact 
majority, and you are sure to collect a few 
bruises. But I have found that the best 
remedy for a bruise is to collect a few more. 

The more you speak out, and the more you 
act, the more you are going to discover that 
you are lending courage to a surprising num- 
ber of people whose feelings will come to the 
surface in response to yours. 

True freedom in any land is a relentless, 
never ending process of self-discovery among 
its people. This you will preserve, for our 
own land, not because it is your inheritance; 
nor because some destiny says you must; but 
because your own free search for individual 
identity in the living present, demands it. 

The strongest bulwark of liberty is man, 
free and in search of himself. A good 
number of your generation have already 
learned this lesson, in search of themselves 
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in places and causes far distant from East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

It is your opportunity to carry that lesson 
into forgotten corners of our country—and 
of the world—where people have never had 
any reason to learn it, or believe it. 

We face today the incomparable opportu- 
nity—im the red dust of South American 
villages, in the neon minefield that is Watts, 
California—to stimulate the will to seek 
identity and to discover one’s course. 

You will be tempted to chart your prog- 
ress by Gross National Product or by trade 
indices, or by many other of the quantitative 
measures you so distrust today. 

Keep your distrust of these things. Meas- 
ure your progress by whether those you 
help—those who have known in their lives 
nothing but despair and defeat—by whether 
they can begin to have faith, by whether they 
can begin to have hope, by whether they can 
begin to find themselves. 

Yours is the opportunity to prove in the 
world what the generation of your parents 
has already begun to prove in America: 
That the course of history is not a mindless 
juggernaut we are powerless to control, but 
a fresh challenge susceptible to courageous 
action in each generation. I hope you will 
be sensitive to that opportunity. I hope 
you will waste no time in seizing it. 

The story is told that Pericles of Ancient 
Greece in his later years came across a 
young lawyer of Athens who was deeply de- 
voted to causes, who wished to change im- 
mediately what was wrong in the world. 
Pericles chastized the young man for being 
too bold and brash—for concerning himself 
with things better left to older men. The 
older man patronizingly said: “Of course, I 
understand for I, too, was overeager in my 
youth. But now that I am older I have 
learned better. Take my advice and do not 
become so involved.“ To which the young 
man replied: “I regret I did not have the 
privilege of knowing you when you were at 
your best.” 

Despite the fact that I represent manage- 
ment here today, I will tell you this: If you 
do not choose to follow, precisely the trails 
that others have blazed, then I do not think 
we ought to count the future unsafe in your 
hands, 

In your search for identity and self-knowl- 
edge, you will have much to discover before 
you determine what is worthwhile, and what 
is worthless. But in a land of individuals, 
better the mystery of the search than some 
counterfeit security. In a world society des- 
perate for change, better your dedication to 
it than your fear of it. 

It is the special blessing of this land, that 
each generation of Americans has called its 
own cadence, and written its own music— 
and our greatest songs are still unsung. 


Peter Schoemann Honored by Wisconsin 
State Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 14, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Wisconsin delegation to Con- 
gress participated in a luncheon meeting 
at the Congressional Hotel at which the 
Wisconsin State Society presented its 
first annual Distinguished Citizenship 
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Award to Peter Schoemann, president of 

the United Association of Journeymen 

and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 

Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 

and Canada, a distinguished son of the 

State of Wisconsin. 

I am happy to insert in the Recorp at 
this point, a report of the proceedings on 
that occasion: 

OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS FOR AWARD PRESENTA- 
TION OF THE WISCONSIN STATE SOCIETY 
or WASHINGTON, D.C., TO Mr. Peter T. 
SCHOEMANN, GENERAL PRESIDENT, UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPREN- 
TICES OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA, WASHINGTON, D.C., JuLY 13, 1966 

(Mr. Jerome O. Hendrickson, President, Wis- 
consin State Society of Washington, D.C., 
presiding) 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The invocation will be 
delivered by Bishop Tanner. 

Bishop Tanner. For the invocation today 
I have chosen the Blessing of St. Benedict: 
© Thou who clothest the lilies and feedest 
the birds of the sky, who leadest the lambs 
to the pasture and the hart to the water- 
side, who has multiplied loaves and fishes 
and converted water into wine, do Thou 
come to our table as Guest and Giver to dine. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. We are happy to see you 
today. I want to read some communications: 
John Cosgrove, Assistant Director in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning wrote as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hendrickson: I deeply appreciate 
the invitation of the Wisconsin State Society 
to honor Mr. Peter T. Schoemann on the oc- 
casion of the presentation of the Distin- 
guished Citizenship Award to him on July 
13, 1966. 

“I regret that I cannot be with you. Noth- 
ing would give me greater pleasure than 
joining in so deserved a recognition. I 
worked with Mr. Schoemann in his capacity 
of Chairman of the Standing Constitutional 
Committee on Education of the AFL-CIO, 
and know of his contributions to education 
in general and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act in particular. His dedication, in- 
tegrity and qualities of leadership continue to 
be an inspiration to all of us who have the 
privilege of associating with him in what- 
ever capacity. 

“Please extend my regrets and cordial best 
wishes to Mr. Schoemann on this important 
occasion.” 

I also would like to read a telegram from 
the Staff of the Milwaukee Labor Press: 

“Our best wishes on being designated Wis- 
consin’s most outstanding national labor 
leader. May God continue to bless your fu- 
ture endeavors as he has in the past.” 

I would like to make some introductions: 

Mr. James P. Schoemann, the son of the 
man we are honoring this afternoon. Jim 
Schoemann is the Administrator of the In- 
ternational Training Fund, a joint labor 
management trust which extends financial 
and technical assistance for the apprentice 
and journeyman training of the plumbers 
and pipefitters; 

Congressman ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
Representative of the 2nd District of Wis- 
consin; 

Andrew J. Biemiller of Milwaukee, former 
member of our Wisconsin Congressional 
Delegation and currently Legislative Director 
of the AFL-CIO; 

John Loomis, a Vice President of the Wis- 
consin State Society and former General 
Counsel of the Agency for International 
Development; 

William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the AFL-CIO and a colleague of our hon- 
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ored guest on the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil; 

The Treasurer of the Wisconsin State So- 
ciety, Charlotte Norris; 

Casey Ireland, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Society; 

Congressman LYNN E. STALBAUM, from the 
1st District of Wisconsin; 

Charles Donahue, Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and former Research Direc- 
tor of the United Association of Plumbers 
and Pipefitters; 

Congressman JoHN A. Race from the 6th 
District of Wisconsin; 

The Most Reverend Bishop Paul F. Tanner, 
native son of Milwaukee and the General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; 

The Honorable John F. Henning, Under- 
secretary of Labor; 

Congressman Henry S. Rvess, past Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Society and 
Representative of the 5th District. 

We had expected to have with us today 
at the head table Mr. Martin J. Ward, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer of the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Pipefitters, who 
was regrettably called away to Chicago yes- 
terday by the untimely death of his father. 

My Executive Committee directed that this 
presentation ceremony be bipartisan, and we 
are very fortunate to have received accept- 
ances from the two Wisconsin Members of 
the House of Representatives who have the 
longest term of service for their respective 
parties. 

Our Democratic Representative is a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
is my distinct pleasure to present Representa- 
tive CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Representative 
from the 4th District of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Thank you, Mr. Hendrick- 
son. 

Your Excellency, Bishop Tanner, our Hon- 
ored Guest, my Colleagues, distinguished 
guests, this is truly a great privilege for me 
to be able to say a few words today as the 
Wisconsin State Society honors one of 
America’s outstanding labor leaders and a 
fine son of Wisconsin, Peter T. Schoemann. 

Knowing you as I do—your vast energies, 
your broad range of interests and your 
searching intellect—it is not easy to select 
one or two topics to dwell on in the few 
minutes alloted to me. 

Since this week in Congress we are con- 
sidering the Foreign Aid Bill, I think it ap- 
propriate to dwell briefly on the contribu- 
tions which Pete Schoemann and the Ameri- 
can labor movement are making to Ameri- 
can policies and programs abroad. 

As you all know, the AFL-CIO has sup- 
ported the President 100 percent on Viet- 
nam and our efforts to block communist 
aggression there and everywhere. 

Pete Schoemann has been one of the 
most outspoken of our labor leaders on this 
subject. He has frequently stated his sup- 
port for President Meany’s vigorous anti- 
communist stance on the part of Ameri- 
can labor in international labor circles. 
Among labor leaders from other nations 
he has been a constant, effective proponent 
of U.S. policies. 

To me, Pete Schoemann represents the 
dedication to the American way of life of 
the labor movement in this country. 

Communism, as you know, has classically 
aimed its appeals at the workers of the 
world, promising them a paramount place 
in their “new society.” 

American labor has rejected these bland- 
ishments and, for the most part, has re- 
fused even to toy with the suggestion that 
there might be something to gain under 
communism, 

At the same time, our trade unions have 
been in the forefront of the free labor moye- 
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ment of the world. They have tried to im- 
press upon the workers in other countries 
the benefits which can be obtained through 
participation in a democratic system. 

In short, Pete Schoemann and other 
American labor leaders have not been con- 
tent to be merely anti-communist. Rather, 
they have made, and are making, vigorous 
efforts to promote free institutions abroad 
which can act as a bulwark against Marx- 
ist philosophies, and rarely has any effort 
had such success as that undertaken by the 
labor movement. 

For example, the Foreign Aid Bill now be- 
fore the House contains a provision for as- 
sisting labor’s efforts at providing low-cost 
housing for workers in Latin America. 

American labor has invested millions of 
dollars and much time and effort in dem- 
onstrating U.S. techniques for building, fi- 
nancing and marketing privately developed 
housing. In doing so our trade unions have 
helped alleviate a crying need for decent 
housing for Latin American workers. 

But Pete Schoemann can tell you much 
more about this labor program than I can. 
He has been in the forefront of these efforts, 
as he has been in the forefront of other 
progressive projects of American labor. 

Because of his leadership, Pete has gained 
tremendous respect here on Capitol Hill and 
in the Executive agencies downtown. He has 
become well known in the past few years 
as one of the most vocal and effective spokes- 
men for the labor movement. 

His fellow plumbers and pipefitters are all 
indeed fortunate to have such an able lead- 
er, and a man who is unafraid to speak out 
courageously on those public issues which 
touch the welfare of his own membership 
and the entire labor movement. 

It is our hope that this Citizenship Award 
from your fellow Wisconsinites will—in 
some measure—express the general recogni- 
tion which exists in Washington for the fine 
contribution which you, Pete Schoemann, 
are making to the labor movement and the 
progress of our nation, 

Congratulations! 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Now, we are privileged 
to call upon Representative ALVIN E. 
O’KonskI, of the 10th District of Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'’Konskt. Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished guests and my colleagues in the 
House: After the very appropriate remarks 
made by Clem, I think that any words will 
merely be supplementary to the wonderful 
thoughts that he has expressed. 

It is a great privilege for me, Pete, to be 
here and to take part in the ceremonies 
honoring your great service and your great 
contribution. 

Just because we are honoring and award- 
ing you today doesn’t mean we are asking 
you to quit and to give up. You are still 
young in spirit, you are still young in heart, 
and you still look young. 

Pete, people of America, people of Wis- 
consin, and people of the world I think have 
good memories of your dedicated services 
to mankind. 

You know it is an accomplishment to be 
singled out in your life for a single accom- 
plishment. It is an honor to be designated 
as a great labor leader and to be designated 
so in one field. That in itself is honor 
enough. But when you have a man who 
is singled our not only for his contribution 
to labor but for his contribution to another 
field of activity, then I think that is a real 
achievement and real accomplishment, 

Peter is known in the field of education for 
his accomplishment in that field just as 
he is known for his accomplishment and 
achievement in the field of labor. 

There are hundreds of thousands of young 
people in America today who are enjoying 
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the privilege of education because Pete was a 
forerunner in that fleld. Because Pete felt 
what good does it do to bring all these 
emoluments to labor if they don’t have the 
privileges and benefits of getting the fruits 
of that labor, namely, getting their children 
adequate education. 

One of the reasons the United States of 
America ranks as high as it does in the field 
of yocational education is because of the 
pioneering spirit and the tenacity of Pete 
Schoemann over here the man we are honor- 
ing today. He started in the State of Wis- 
consin where he is not only known as a 
labor leader but as a leader in education 
as well. 

Incidentally, I first heard about Pete 
Schoemann not about the labor movement, 
I heard about his work in the fleld of edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. He was on the school 
board of Milwaukee. I believe he is the only 
living—or dead—citizen of Wisconsin who 
has been honored by three governors of three 
different parties. Ordinarily most states 
have only two parties. We have three. Wis- 
consin always offers more. 

But here was a man singly honored not by 
one governor of one party but honored by 
three governors of the State of Wisconsin 
that needed his consultation and work and 
his effort in the field of education. 

I just want to say to be recognized in 
the world for just one achievement is a good 
thing but when a man is recognized for the 
things you have done in the field of educa- 
tion, besides the things you have done in the 
field of the labor movement, it is a double 
honor, 

I am privilege indeed to stand before these 
people and pay tribute to you and pay you 
honor, You deserve it. No man deserves it 
more, 

Apart from his direct activities within the 
labor movement, Pete Schoemann's favorite 
extracurricular activity—if I may call it 
that—has certainly been his interest in edu- 
cation; and this is of particular interest to 
me as a former teacher. 

Many years ago, when he chose to become 
active in politics in Milwaukee, his interest 
in education led him to choose membership 
on the school board as a target of his efforts. 
He was a member of the Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors for 21 years and was twice 
president of the Board. 

His involvement has included all kinds of 
education, both academic and vocational, 
and at all levels. 

For 18 years, he was a member of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational Education, 
serving under Wisconsin governors of three 
different political parties. He was also pres- 
ident of the Board for seven years. 

Long before he came to Washington, then, 
in order to take over as president of his own 
international union, Pete Schoemann had 
captured the spirit of organized labor's tra- 
ditional stand of as much education as pos- 
sible, and for as many people as possible, in 
the United States. 

President Meany of the AFL-CIO made 
an excellent choice in selecting Pete Schoe- 
mann to be the Chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Education, in which capacity 
he often appears before committees of both 
Houses of Congress to present the AFL-CIO’s 
position on various education bills. 

Once upon a time, it seemed that the bar- 
riers to eventual passage of federal aid to 
primary and secondary education were prac- 
tically insuperable. Those barriers have 
finally been broken down, and for this 
achievement, the school community—the 
school boards, the supervisors, and the teach- 
ers—owe a lasting debt of gratitude to their 
friends in the American trade union move- 
ment who kept up the fight year after year 
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and never gave up in the face of what 
amounted at times to very discouraging odds. 
This persevering and very effective assistance 
is personified in labor leaders like Pete 
Schoemann who long ago recognized that it 
would profit little to achieve better wages 
and shorter hours and improved working 
conditions for themselves, if they could not 
help their children prepare for a richer and 
fuller life than they themselves had known. 

Peter Schoemann’s dedication to Improve- 
ment of the educational system has always 
been reflected in his constant efforts to im- 
prove the quality of apprenticeship training 
for members of his own union. The high 
value he has placed on continuous training 
for skilled craftsmen has resulted directly 
in new and improved programs of training 
for journeyman members of his union as 
well. 

Today, the apprentice and journeyman 
training system of the United Association of 
Piumbers and Pipe Fitters in conjunction 
with employers at both the national and 
local level is rightfully considered one of the 
very best, if not the best, in this country. 

Two characteristics of Pete Schoemann’s 
fight for bigger and better apprenticeship 
programs deserve mention. One is his resist- 
ance to substitute methods of training in the 
form of spot training in some few skills of 
the trade for a shorter period of time than 
the full five years which his craft requires. 
Secondly, there has been his insistence that 
apprenticeship and journeyman training are 
primarily matters for joint labor-manage- 
ment determination and control; and that 
while government assistance is welcome and 
profitable and even deserved, the nation's 
various systems of apprenticeship training 
must never become comprehended into, and 
consumed by, an overall governmental man- 
power program. 

By way of proving this latter point, his 
international union under his direction has 
established in conjunction with large inter- 
state or national construction firms a very 
interesting trust arrangement known as the 
International Training Fund. Although, in 
the construction industry, apprenticeship is 
locally directed and locally financed in the 
first instance, it is the role of this Fund to 
assist local training programs through direct 
financial grants, and also by maintaining 
a corps of five full-time technical experts in 
the field whose job is to help local appren- 
tice committees improve the quality of their 
training. I understand that this Interna- 
tional Training Fund has made grants total- 
ling more than $8 million in the ten years 
it has been in existence, and that all of this 
money was contributed in the first place by 
employers of union plumbers and pipefitters. 

This emphasis on the rightful place of 
private enterprise in the total American 
scheme of things is an example of Pete Schoe- 
mann's political and social philosophy. The 
American trade union movement today is 
distinguished from labor organizations in 
many foreign countries by the fact that it 
believes in the fundamentals of the capital- 
istic or private enterprise system. Pete 
Schoemann, however, is one of those Ameri- 
can labor leaders who stands out by being 
unafraid to say just that; that is, he is not 
content to give lip service to such things as 
private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, competition in the market place, and 
the right of business owners to a fair profit, 
while relying largely on government initiative 
to solve our big social problems. He fre- 
quently speaks out on the rightful role of 
business and labor in solving some of these 
problems, not merely as following the leader- 
ship of public officials, but sometimes as tak- 
ing the initiative. 

Lastly, any tribute to Pete Schoemann at 
this time from a Republican would be in- 
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complete without mentioning his outspoken 
insistence just within this past year upon 
greater political independence for the labor 
movement. Labor has always maintained a 
formal or technical kind of political neutral- 
ity, and every now and then supports a 
Republican. I myself am very proud of the 
constant and loyal support I have received 
from union members and their chosen lead- 
ers in my own congressional district. Some- 
times though, we are led to believe that it is 
almost futile for a Republican member of 
Congress to vote for what he conscientiously 
believes is the real welfare of the working 
men and women of this country, because his 
Democratic opponent in the next general 
election is sure to take what is sometimes 
called a more “liberal” stand on certain 
issues, and this alone will be sufficient to 
win him the endorsement of the labor move- 
ment. 

Pete Schoemann has lately pointed out, 
in connection with the fate of the 14(b) 
repeal and the situs picketing bill, that lib- 
eral” and “pro-labor” do not always mean 
the same thing. I believe this point is very, 
very well taken and heartily recommend this 
consideration to other leaders in the trade 
union movement. I believe we are begin- 
ning to see the signs of an awakening to 
this political truth. I believe we saw that 
during the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meeting this past winter down in Miami, 
I believe we saw that also during the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
held here in Washington this past March. 
Most assuredly, liberal and pro-labor are 
not the same thing, and they who are mostly 
intent upon securing enactment of a long 
list of welfare programs are not necessarily 
they who recognize the need for legislation 
that will stimulate organizing initiative on 
the part of labor and enable labor to better 
serve the welfare of its membership at the 
bargaining table. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At this time I would 
like to call upon Congressman Henry REUSS 
of the 5th District to make a special presen- 
tation to our distinguished guest. 

Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much. 

Reverend Clergy, colleagues, brothers and 
sisters: Wisconsin is illustrious for its 
cheese, renowned throughout the world for 
its beer, but there is nothing of which it is 
prouder than its great, clean, progressive 
labor movement. And no man has brought 
more luster to that movement than that 
peerless plumber, that sterling steamfitter, 
that genial journeyman, Pete Schoemann. 

A lot of us in Milwaukee, when Pete left 
for bigger things in Washington a dozen 
years ago, were fearful that this might go 
to Pete's head, that he would forget his old 
friends in Wisconsin and the problems of 
Wisconsin. But as the history of the last 
dozen years demonstrates, he has not for- 
gotten us. And we have not forgotten you, 
Peter. 

I have the privilege of presenting on be- 
half of the Wisconsin State Society to you, 
Peter, a flag of the United States which has 
flown over the United States Capitol. If 
anyone doubts that fact, I have in this 
packet a letter duly signed and subscribed 
to by J. George Stewart, Architect of the 
Capitol, saying it has flown over the West 
Wing of the Capitol. It may be the last flag 
ever to fly over it. [Laughter.] 

I know, because the love of your country 
has been your great philosophical character- 
istic all your life, that this flag will ripple 
proudly over the Schoemann home and 
illuminate your love for your country—and I 
hope, sir, remind you that Wisconsin loves 
you. 
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On behalf of the Wisconsin State Society I 
proudly present this flag to you. 

Mr. SCHOEMANN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Some months ago the 
Wisconsin State Society thought it would be 
an excellent idea to have a suitable award or 
citation to confer deserved public recognition 
on distinguished citizens of our State. We 
felt that since we were the Wisconsin State 
Society of Washington, D.C., that our recipi- 
ent should be a person who has distinguished 
himself in some way, both in our home State 
and also here in the Greater Washington 
Area. 

The man we selected to receive our Dis- 
tinguished Citizenship Award certainly fills 
the bill on both counts. He was a leading 
citizen of the City of Milwaukee and the 
State of Wisconsin, not only in his chosen 
field of labor union leadership, but in a num- 
ber of other civic activities as well. He left 
all that behind to come here to Washington 
to become a top executive official of his own 
international union. His union, The United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of The Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry, 
has been known for many years as an organi- 
zation which was willing to try bold new 
experiments in labor management relations. 
It is a union which in the past has been in 
the habit of producing national leaders. 
Among its members have been numbered the 
late Senator Patrick V. McNamara from our 
neighboring State of Michigan, who passed 
away just this year; also, the late Martin P. 
Durkin from another of our neighboring 
states, Illinois, who was Mr. Schoemann’s 
predecessor as president of the union and the 
first Secretary of Labor under President 
Eisenhower. Another outstanding member 
of the same union is Mr. George Meany, the 
first and until now the only president of 
America’s merged labor federation, the 
AFL-CIO. 

I would like to mention also that we are 
most happy to have with us today still 
another of Mr. Schoemann’s fellow union 
members, Mr. James A. Brownlow, who until 
his retirement was president of the Metal 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 

For the rest, I think I will let this scroll 
tell its own story. 

The scroll says: “The Wisconsin State So- 
ciety of Washington, D.C. Presents to Peter 
T. Schoemann its Distinguished Citizenship 
Award. 

“Whereas Peter T, Schoemann is a native 
son of the State of Wisconsin, having been 
born in the City of Milwaukee, where he re- 
ceived his formal education and his appren- 
ticeship training in his chosen calling, the 
plumbing trade; and 

“Whereas he labored faithfully at that 
trade in Milwaukee for many years; and 

“Whereas he answered the call of his 
brother journeyman plumbers to serve their 
interests as an officer of Plumbers Local 
Union 75 of Milwaukee for eighteen years; 
and 

“Whereas he occupied an influential role in 
building up the city of Milwaukee by serving 
as President of the Milwaukee Building and 
Construction Trades Council for some 
twenty years; and 

“Whereas he was not content to confine his 
abilities and influence to his home town 
alone, but played an active role also in his 
international union, serving as an elected 
official of that body from 1928 continuously 
to date; and 

“Whereas dearly as he loved the labor 
movement, he was unwilling to allow it to be- 
come the sole focus of his attention, but 
instead devoted himself to the general wel- 
fare of his fellow Wisconsinites by serving 
on, and sometimes chairing, such bodies as 
the Milwaukee Board of School Directors, the 
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Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and the Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee; and 

“Whereas in 1955, he was chosen General 
President of one of America’s largest and 
most influential trade unions, the United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, a position 
to which he has been twice re-elected unani- 
mously by conventions of that body; and 

“Whereas in the exercise of his high office, 
he has given the American trade union move- 
ment a constant and faithful example of 
wisdom, courage and administrative excel- 
lence; and 

“Whereas he has never allowed his neces- 
sary involvement in large national and inter- 
national issues to cause him to forget that 
the welfare of his brothers is grounded upon 
protection of his union’s work jurisdiction 
and continuous training; and 

“Whereas he was most instrumental in 
preserving and reshaping the National Joint 
Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional 
Disputes in the Building and Construction 
Industry, for the purpose of keeping intra- 
industry disputes in private hands where 
they belong; and 

“Whereas he has encouraged and promoted 
the extension and improvement of appren- 
ticeship training, the only adequate form 
of training for preparing a journeyman to 
work at his trade; and 

“Whereas under his guidance, the United 
Association cooperated with national con- 
struction firms to establish the Interna- 
tional Training Fund, an altogether unique 
institution for the purpose of providing 
financial and technical assistance to train- 
ing programs for apprentices and journey- 
men; and 

“Whereas by establishing the Internation- 
al Training Fund, both the United Associa- 
tion, under his leadership, and the national 
construction firms have vrovided a model 
which other skilled crafts may well follow 
in training the craftsmen needed by Amer- 
ican industry, thereby saving American tax- 
payers millions of dollars annually; and 

“Whereas as a Vice President of the AFL- 
CIO, he has fought a vigorous campaign for 
an American labor movement, whose affil- 
fates are unified in purpose and free to 
pursue their individual members’ needs; and 

“Whereas his ability and interest in in- 
ternational labor affairs have led to his 
twice being appointed as a labor advisor 
to International Labor Organization confer- 
ences, and as an AFL-CIO delegate to a 
Congress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions; and 

“Whereas his knowledge, skill and author- 
ity within the labor movement have caused 
him to be named to such bodies as the Atomic 
Energy Commission Labor Management Ad- 
visory Commitee, the National Manpower 
Advisory Committee, the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Vocational Education, and the Mis- 
sile Sites Labor Commission; and 

“Whereas in all of his service to various 
private and public interests, he has kept 
steadfastly before him the truth that labor 
is not the same thing as government, while 
business is different from both; so that while 
he has shown a capacity for tempering pri- 
vate demands in the light of public neces- 
sity, he has refused to equate labor states- 
manship with a forgetfulness of the needs 
of those who elected him to union office; and 

“Whereas especially by this means, he has 
provided an example of leadership that is 
a bulwark of American democracy, wherein 
the state is not the whole of Society; and 

“Whereas he has, for all the causes above 
recited, reflected glory and honor upon his 
native State of Wisconsin, and endeared 
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himself to his fellow Wisconsinites who now 
reside in Washington, D.C.: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That on this thirteenth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord the nineteen 
hundred and sixty-sixth, and of the state- 
hood of Wisconsin the one hundred and 
eighteenth, the Wisconsin State Society of 
Washington, D.C. hereby confers its Distin- 
guished Citizenship Award upon Peter T. 
Schoemann, with all the rights and privileges 
consequent thereto.” 

Mr. ScHOEMANN. Most Reverend Bishop 
Tanner, Honorable Congressmen, Mr. Toast- 
master, Members of the Wisconsin State So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., my Colleagues 
and Friends: 

I am deeply grateful for this honor you 
have paid me, and I cannot tell you how 
much pleasure it gives me to accept this 
award here in the company of so many 
friends from the labor movement and from 
the State of Wisconsin, with whom I have 
been associated for many years. 

It is a special honor to accept this award 
from my two good friends of many years 
standing, the distinguished Congressmen 
who have the highest seniority rank among 
members of their respective parties in our 
Wisconsin congressional delegation, CLEM 
ZaBLOCKI and AL O’Konsxr. Both of them 
are friends of the working people of this 
country, and both have stood up time and 
time again to be counted on issues where 
the welfare of all our citizens was at stake. 

Incidentally, the same goes for the man 
who earlier made the presentation of the flag 
that flew over the Capitol, that dedicated 
and very able Representative from Milwau- 
kee, HENRY Reuss. > 

Thank you too for all the good wishes for 
a successful convention which so many of 
you have expressed to me here today. 

I am especially pleased by those words in 
the scroll which say that labor statesman- 
ship is not the same thing as forgetfulness 
of those who elect you to office. When you 
say statesmanship, you immediately suggest 
the relation of the individual citizen to the 
state and government at various levels, and 
you also suggest the relation of the individ- 


‘ual to his community at various levels. 


There are situations where the overriding 
concerns of the larger community require us 
to curb our own particular aims and am- 
bitions, but we do not always arrive at the 
goal by forgetting our own special interests 
from the very beginning. I wonder whether 
we have not become so cynical in our view of 
certain things which go on here on Capitol 
Hill, for example that we miss the deeper 
meaning in a complex process that makes 
our American democracy work. 

Thus, labor unions, business interests, 
farm interests, the school lobby and all the 
rest are often described as pressure groups 
for special pleaders. Statesmanship for 
their representatives is supposed to consist 
in forgetting their own special aims to take 
the broader, general welfare viewpoint. 

In the field of economics, we once had the 
unseen hand of Adam Smith. The theory 
was that, if everyone sought his own maxi- 
mum gain most selfishly, then by the opera- 
tion of an unseen hand the selfishness of all 
would produce the greatest good for all. 
During the years of the Great Depression, if 
not before that, we finally learned that the 
hand was not only not seen, it simply wasn’t 
there. 

Could it be that the pendulum has now 
swung too far in the opposite direction? 
Could we be missing the important lesson 
that the general welfare is sometimes very 
well served by those seeking their own private 
interest, that sometimes it cannot be well 
served in any other way? 
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The better job one makes of his own 
talents and his own possibilities, the more 
he has to contribute to the general welfare. 

Furthermore, proposals made in the name 
of public interest are not always what they 
claim to be, and unless they are subjected 
to the criticism which springs from private 
interest, what we could end up with is a 
great collection of foolishness enacted in the 
name of the general welfare. Special pleaders 
then serve as devil's advocates to make our 
public-spirited servants prove their case. 

Perhaps our great public policy debates 
are somewhat similar to the situation we 
have in a courtroom. The judge is there to 
serve the administration of justice, but so 
are the lawyers for the plaintiff and the 
defendant. The judge does it by being an 
impartial judge; the lawyers do it by being 
the most persuasive advocates they can be 
for their own respective clients. To get the 
whole job done, we need the impartial ju- 
dicial decision of the judge, and we also need 
the special pleading of the attorneys for 
both sides. For one thing, justice cannot be 
served unless the litigating parties get every- 
thing that is coming to them, and to get that 
they have to fight for it. For another, on a 
given question it can happen that the judge 
is wrong while one of the special pleaders 
might be right. 

And so it happens that our private groups 
can serve the general welfare by making out 
the best case they can for their own special 
interest. Since the start of this year, a num- 
ber of such issues have come up involving 
my own and other unions. 

One such issue is that of the wage guide- 
lines. We are supposed to be acting in the 
public interest if we keep negotiated wage 
gains within the guidelines, and contrary to 
the public interest if we exceed them. But 
is it in the public interest, given our free 
enterprise economic system, for labor orga- 
nizations to bow their heads meekly to a 
decision in which they had no opportunity 
to participate, and which is dictated unilater- 
ally by an agency of the government? No, 
not of the whole government, but only 
of its administrative branch. Much the 


same can be said of business firms on the 


question of price decisions that are made. 

Another such issue would be the relation 
of federal manpower policy to the institution 
of craft apprenticeship. It is alleged that 
apprenticeship, in its present state, cannot 
provide the skilled craftsmen needed by 
American industry, and that therefore those 
who sponsor apprenticeship should permit 
and even encourage the establishment of 
every sort of less-than-apprenticeship train- 
ing program. To do so is said to be in the 
public interest, and to obstruct the new de- 
velopment, so it is argued, can proceed only 
from motives of selfishness. 

Our argument with this position is that 
its wisdom does not equal its sincerity. It 
overlooks the truth that even now many gain 
entrance to the skilled crafts without ap- 
prenticeship preparation, and that some of 
them do not survive very long; that many of 
those who leave the skilled trades were not 
totally without training, but rather did have 
some kind of vocational school or technical 
institute training, approximately the equiv- 
alent of what they would receive under 
many of these manpower training proposals. 

To take another example, the racial issue 
is indeed a serious national issue, and the 
achievement of full racial equality and racial 
justice would be a precious national asset. 
But have we not other precious national 
assets which need not be torn up and con- 
signed to the rubbish heap for the sake of 
solving this one problem in social justice? 
The school system which does not discrimi- 
nate on racial grounds would be a precious 
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national asset, but so—I would argue—is 
the neighborhood school, provided it is not 
used as a cover-up for discrimination. It is 
good and right that our society provide 
everyone a full and fair opportunity to work 
at the occupation of his choice, but so is 
the requirement that a person make some 
effort on his own part to obtain the occupa- 
tion that he chooses to follow. 

While there is a selfishness and a self- 
centeredness that is disruptive of the com- 
munity, so is there a well-regulated love of 
one’s own self and one’s own group, and a 
socially necessary campaign for self-interest, 
both personal and collective. 

Again, I want to express my appreciation 
to the officers and members of the Wisconsin 
State Society of Washington, D.C., and to 
everyone here present who has played a part, 
large or small, in these various activities 
that are recorded in this handsome scroll 
you have presented to me, and that was 
made possible by my activity in my labor 
organization that I love so dearly. 

This scroll will occupy a place of honor in 
my office and be a constant reminder in my 
remaining years of the inspiration and en- 
couragement I have received over these many 
years from my fellow Wisconsinites. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At this time I would 
like to call on Honorable John F. Henning, 
Undersecretary of Labor. 

Mr. HENNING. Mr. Chairman, Friends: I 
am honored to be here in joining in this 
tribute to Pete Schoemann. 

The mere mention of the name Wisconsin 
recalls some of the great progressive tradi- 
tions of American political life. In fact, I 
think we can agree that in the years between 
the turn of the century and the First World 
War, Wisconsin was perhaps the most en- 
lightened, the most active of all the states 
in terms of social legislation. 

Wisconsin was the first state in the union 
to acknowledge the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution and establish those industrial 
laws which would protect the worker against 
the abuses of the factory system. And it is 
only proper that a state with such traditions 
should honor Pete Schoemann. 

Pete is President of one of the greatest 
trade unions of America. In fact, by family 
tradition I am compelled to say he is Presi- 
dent of the greatest labor union in this na- 
tion. 

Pete, I would meet another loyalty test. 
I must say that you head the second most 
skilled craft in America, The first, of course, 
being the lathers. The lathers of Los An- 
geles and Boston where Neil Haggerty worked 
his trade. 

It is a great tribute that Wisconsin pro- 
vides to Pete Schoemann today. It is a 
magnificent thing. Pete has given the great 
years of his adult life, the great productive 
years of his life, and he gives them still, to 
the national interest and the cause of the 
American worker. He has achieved wonders 
for the people he represents but above that 
he represents the independence and the in- 
tegrity of the American trade union move- 
ment. Pete Schoemann and men like him 
have made the AFL-CIO the greatest trade 
union organization in the history of the 
free world. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At this time I would 
like to call upon Congressman JOHN A. RACE 
for a presentation to our distinguished guest. 

Mr. Race. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Honorable Bishop, Our Honorable Guest 
today, My Colleagues, Members of the Wis- 
consin State Society and Officers and Mem- 
bers of the different union organizations 
present. 

Pete, it is a distinct honor to be with you 
today and I want to personally congratulate 
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you. I feel very akin to you. I happen to 
have been a member of the Machinists for 
the past 25 years. I have served on the State 
Board of Adult Education of Wisconsin re- 
cently, and I see our background is similar. 
I don’t think I will ever be a president of 
an international, but being a Member of 
Congress is another honor. I hope to stay 
here awhile. 

I have a letter here, Pete, from the Wiscon- 
sin Congressional Delegation, which I would 
like to read: 


“Mr. PETER T. SCHOEMANN, 

“General President, United Association of 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, Washington, 
D.C. 

“Dear PETER: The Wisconsin Congressional 
Delegation wishes to take this occasion to 
thank you for the honor you have brought 
to our State, the Labor Movement, and the 
Nation. 

“We know that you are one of the great 
leaders of the Labor Movement. We also 
know of your contribution in the field of 
education, both academic and vocational. 
For eighteen years you were a member of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation serving under Wisconsin Governors of 
three different political parties. 

“You believe that democracy demands wis- 
dom of the average man. Without the exer- 
cise of wisdom, free institutions and personal 
liberty are inevitably imperiled. For this, 
we thank you. 

“In the exercise of your high office, you 
have given the American Trade Union Moye- 
ment a constant and faithful example of 
wisdom, courage, and foresight. You have 
imparted to the familiar language—what too 
many have come to treat as the cliches of 
Christianity—a new poignancy and vibrance. 
You did not do so by reciting them, but 
by proving that it is possible to live them. 

“Because much work remains to be done, 
we hope that you will be with us a long time. 
The people of the Labor Movement need 
your services, the young people of America 
need your example of selfiess dedication, and 
we need your friendship and counsel. We 
not only wish you success in your approach- 
ing Convention, we predict it. 

“With kindest personal regards, we are 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON, Congressman LYNN 
E. STALBAUM, Congressman ROBERT W. 
KASTENMEIER, Congressman VERNON 
W. TxHomson, Congressman CLEMENT 
J. ZABLOCKI, Congressman Henry S. 
Reuss, Congressman JOHN A. RACE, 
Congressman MELVIN R. Lamp, Con- 
gressman JOHN W. BYRNES, Congress- 
man GLENN R. Davis.” 

And also last but not least, the dean of 
our Congressional Delegation, "Congressman 
ALVIN E. O'KoNsKI.” 

Mr. SCHOEMANN. Well, this is a very pleas- 
ant surprise. I am deeply moved and sin- 
cerely grateful to both Senators and all of 
the Congressmen from my home State for 
the kind sentiments and good wishes ex- 
pressed in this letter. 

And I am deeply pleased to accept it from 
such a fine, outstanding young Congress- 
man as JOHN Race. JOHN may your per- 
formance during this 89th Congress mark the 
beginning of a long and successful career 
here in Washington. Thank you again. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. We have men from all 
walks of life and the labor movement with 
us. I would like to introduce a Federal Judge 
who is a member of the Wisconsin State So- 
ciety, Jim Durfee. 

I want to thank Bob Shafer, Charlotte 
Norris, Bob McMillen of the United Associa- 
tion who is on Pete Schoemann’s staff, Larry 
Gilbertson, Past President and Awards Com- 
mittee Chairman of the Society, Dick Nelson 
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and John Loomis of the committee, as well 
as Carm Dye and Sukey Wray. 

At this time I would like to close by call- 
ing on Bishop Tanner before he gives his 
benediction to tll us of a little sidelight on 
our honored guest. 

Bishop Tanner. This will only take about 
a minute but it is a story that I think is 
important to illustrate Pete's character. 
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There aren’t many people in this room who 
were adults in 1932, the black, desperate 
days of the depression. At that time I was 
in youth work in Milwaukee and we were 
graduating a class of about 75 young men 
from law school who could probably earn 
$75 a month any place in town. Pete gave 
them a talk and an opportunity which I re- 
gret to say they didn’t take. It amounted to 
this: He wanted them to get Jobs in a shop 
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and not to mention they ever went to high 
school, and above all that they were grad- 
uated lawyers, but to work themselves up to 
be shop stewards and after that Pete would 
pull them up in the labor movement. 

I have never forgotten it because in those 
days a union wasn't very popular and unions 
needed intelligent leadership. And Pete had 
the intelligence to offer it. 

(Benediction). 


SENATE 


Fripay, JuLy 15, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, minister, 
Capitol Hill Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of mercy and love, we are 
deeply disturbed this morning as we come 
before Thee in prayer. Life many times 
shocks us because of the actions of 
man’s inhumanity. In this U.S. Senate, 
we are grateful that the individual citi- 
zen is remembered in his needs. The 
importance of the one person, the one 
opinion, the one conviction, the one vote, 
the one tragedy that affects all of us 
makes this government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people lasting 
and strong. 

Today, this Nation, O God, is shocked 
by the murder, by a deranged person, of 
eight lovely girls training to be nurses in 
Chicago. It is for our own needed dis- 
cernment that we recognize the evil 
facing mankind on every hand. We are 
a part of this evil because we do not 
sincerely seek a spiritual, moral, and 
mental development of our people to 
help in these days of tensions, despair, 
anxiety, and unrealistic evaluations of 
life. Forgive us and help us, O God. 

We pray Thy strengthening and com- 
forting presence upon the families who 
are numb at this moment. Only the 
Most High can bring them from the 
depths of despair and mourning. 

Be with our President, this governing 
body, the Nation, and the individual citi- 
zen that all may contribute to the solu- 
tion and prevention of personal and 
world tragedy. Shape us into a better 
nation, a peaceful people, and a world 
with a future. Mold us and make us 
after Thy will, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr, MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 14, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 13, 1966, the President had 


approved and signed the act (S. 2950) 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1967 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to maintain parity between 
military and civilian pay, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 15750) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 
The bill (H.R. 15750) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and placed on the 
calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 3498. A bill to facilitate the carrying out 
of the obligations of the United States under 
the Convention on the Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes Between States and Na- 
tionals of Other States, signed on August 27, 
1965, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1374) ; 
and 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to enable 
the United States to organize and hold an 
International Conference on Water for Peace 
in the United States in 1967 and authorize 
an appropriation therefor (Rept. No. 1373). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

HR. 318. An act to amend section 4071 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Rept. 
No. 1375). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Winthrop Knowlton, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive F, Protocol to the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, relating to measures of control, and the 
protocol to the International Convention for 
the Northwest Atlantic Pisheries, relating to 
the entry into force of proposals adopted by 
the Commission (Ex. Rept. No. 7). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 3617. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and the EURATOM 
Cooperation Act of 1958, as amended; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastors when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 3618. A bill to make certain expenditures 
for public facilities by States, municipalities, 
or other local public bodies more fully al- 
lowable as local grants-in-aid for purposes of 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3619. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for the temporary suspension 
of duty on certain steel cylindrical tanks; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 3620. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to expedite and facilitate adjustments of 
payments under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Miter when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Address delivered by Vice President Hum- 
PHREY to participants in the Fourth Annual 
National Youth Camp, and the address of 
the President at the commissioning of the 
new research ship, the Oceanographer. 

Program, leadership seminar initiatirg 
Citizen Workshops on Clean Water for Amer- 
ica, welcoming remarks by Reynolds T. 
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Harnsberger, president of Izaak Walton 
League of America; explanation of workshops 
by J. W. Penfold conservation director, 
Izaak Walton League of America; and key- 
note address by self. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes during the morn- 
ing hour, which I understand will be 
concluded at 12:15. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Labor, of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let the 
record show that an objection has been 
lodged with the minority leadership by 
a member of the minority. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The objection is noted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, of the same com- 
mittee, be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
a Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF ROLLA JEWEL 
BEARING PLANT, AT ROLLA, N. 
DAK., TO THE WILLIAM LANGER 
JEWEL BEARING PLANT—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
1372) 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I report 
favorably from the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations without amend- 
ment, S. 3466, a bill to change the 
name of the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant 
at Rolla, N. Dak., to the William Langer 
Jewel Bearing Plant. 

This legislation was introduced by my 
good friend and colleague, Senator 
Younc of North Dakota. I am parti- 
ularly happy to be able to submit the 
report to the Senate because I feel that 
what this bill proposes is only just trib- 
ute to the memory of a famous North 
Dakotan who used his skills, persuasion, 
and untiring efforts to transform an area 
of North Dakota, located near an Indian 
reservation, from a relatively poverty 
stricken area to one where people have 
employment. 

Those of us who watched the project 
develop remember vividly the many 
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months of work that went into it. Sen- 
ator Langer was in the forefront, work- 
ing with his congressional colleagues, in 
arousing interest, clearing plans, smooth- 
ing out details which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of this jewel bearing plant. 

The people of Rolla, N. Dak., and the 
Indian people on the Turtle Mountain 
Reservation are to be congratulated on 
the success they have made of this ven- 
ture. Their work and management also 
serve as a monument to Senator Bill 
Langer, who made a dream come true 
in his home State. 

It is especially appropriate that Bill 
Langer’s longtime senatorial colleague 
should have introduced this highly ap- 
propriate resolution since Senator 
MILTON YounG was most helpful, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in securing support for this highly 
useful project at Rolla, N. Dak. 

The Rolla project was one of the first 
designed especially to utilize the unique 
and specific talents and aptitudes of our 
American Indians in industrial produc- 
tion. It has been a great success. Since 
its inception many other Indian reserva- 
tions have become the host to industrial 
activities designed to utilize the talents 
and abilities of our Indian friends. Al- 
most invariably the results have far ex- 
ceeded expectations. The Indians have 
proved to be faithful, energetic, loyal 
workers, happy for the opportunity to 
earn respectable wages close to home 
and gratified over the sharp increase in 
personal income provided by these com- 
mercial jobs. 

In South Dakota, we have a rapidly 
growing increase of interest being ex- 
pressed by various manufacturing enter- 
prises in America over the possibility of 
utilizing Indian laborers—both men and 
women—in fabricating plants located on 
or near the reservation. Among the en- 
terprises already operating in areas 
where they have access to a dependable 
and ample supply of Indian labor which 
is available near the plant, undisrupted 
by labor strife or strikes, happy and 
proud to find at long last steady employ- 
ment at respectable wages are producers 
of fishing tackle, laminated wood, auto- 
mobile and truck mufflers, bed blankets, 
Indian souvenirs, sandals, and American 
built toys. Others are sure to follow as 
they learn of this unique and mutually 
profitable arrangement for locating 
fabricating plants in low-cost-of-opera- 
tion areas where taxes and living costs 
are low, where recreational opportunities 
are vast, where there is always a supply 
of dependable labor, where the sky is 
blue, and where living is worthwhile. 

Yes, Mr. President, Bill Langer set in 
motion quite a movement in America 
which is designed to expand and to grow. 
It is indeed a pleasure to ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts of the report and 
a copy of the bill, S. 3466, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 


printed and the bill will be placed on the 


calendar; and, without objection. the ex- 
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cerpts from the report, and the bill will 
be printed in the RECORD. 
The excerpts from the report are as 


follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to change the 
name of the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at 
Rolla, North Dakota, in memory of the late 
Senator William Langer of North Dakota. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The following letter from Senator MILTON 
R. Youne of North Dakota gives the back- 
ground information of the Rolla Jewel Bear- 
ing Plant at Rolla, North Dakota and ex- 
plains the part played by Senator William 
Langer of North Dakota in having this plant 
established: 

Hon. JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
Chairman, Government Operations Com- 
mittee, U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: As you know, 
I have pending in your Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations Senate Bill 3466 which 
would honor our late colleague Senator Wil- 
liam Langer by naming the Rolla Jewel Bear- 
ing Plant, located at Rolla, North Dakota, 
the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant. 

This is recognition which the late Senator 
Langer richly deserves. This Jewel Bearing 
Plant, which is our only domestic source of 
jewel bearings for our defense and space pro- 
grams, had its inception in the late 1940's 
when Mr. John Hart, then Executive Direc- 
tor of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Com- 
mission, came to Washington to enlist the 
late Senator Langer’s help in getting some 
industry to locate in or near the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation to provide bad- 
ly-needed work for the Indians. Senator 
Langer's first thought was one of some in- 
dustry to assemble watches or other similar 
intricate instruments widely used by our 
Defense Establishment. He had in mind 
utilizing the Indians’ particular aptitude for 
native handicraft skills in the delicate work 
involved in this type of an industry. 

Senator Langer very effectively sought help 
from every level of government from the 
White House on down. Securing this facil- 
ity involved meetings with many important 
cabinet officers and executive agencies, in- 
cluding the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Defense, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the National Security Council. Senator 
Langer very effectively coordinated activities 
of all of these departments and agencies in an 
effort to establish this important industry. 
To him must go the credit for the establish- 
ment of this industry. Had it not been for 
his determined, effective, and untiring efforts 
there never would have been a Jewel Bearing 
Plant at Rolla and, very likely, there would 
not have been one in this country. 

I sincerely hope that you may see fit to 
approve this bill at the next meeting of the 
Government Operations Committee. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
MILTON R. YOUNG. 


The bill is as follows: 
S. 3466 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Jewel Bearing Plant operated and maintained 
by the General Services Administration at 
Rolla, North Dakota shall hereafter be known 
as the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant, 
and any law, regulation, document, or record 
of the United States in which such plant is 
designated or referred to shall be held to re- 
fer to such plant under and by the name of 
the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant. 
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AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AND EURATOM 
COOPERATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy I am today introduc- 
ing a bill incorporating the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s proposed omnibus 
legislation for 1966. Since I have not 
had time to study the proposal as closely 
as I would like, I am introducing the bill 
by request. However, the Joint Commit- 
tee will go into the provisions of the bill 
in detail when hearings are held on the 
bill. 

The proposed legislation is intended to 
effect two substantive changes in atomic 
energy legislation. First, it is proposed 
to delete the requirement in section 41b 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 that 
the President make an annual determi- 
nation of the quantities of special nuclear 
material to be produced by the AEC and 
the amounts to be available for distribu- 
tion domestically and abroad pursuant 
to sections 53 and 54 of the act. 

In recommending this change, the 
AEC states that because special nuclear 
materials and the source material from 
which they are produced are no longer 
searce, it is not considered necessary or 
desirable to continue to burden the Chief 
Executive with the annual duty of mak- 
ing these determinations. The Commis- 
sion also notes in this connection that 
with the repeal of these determinations 
the amount of special nuclear material to 
be produced by the Commission would 
continue to be controlled by the Con- 
gress and the executive branch through 
the normal budgetary process. 

The other substantive change recom- 
mended by the AEC would amend sec- 
tion 5 of the EURATOM Cooperation Act 
of 1958 to permit implementation with 
respect to EURATOM of the Commis- 
sion’s authority, provided in the Private 
Ownership of Special Nuclear Materials 
Act of 1964, to contract for toll enrich- 
ment services. Presently the EURATOM 
Cooperation Act provides for the sale or 
lease of specified quantities of special 
nuclear materials to the Community, and 
it is thought that these terms do not en- 
compass performance of toll enrichment 
services. The AEC contemplates that 
toll enrichment will be sought by EUR- 
ATOM when such services become avail- 
able after December 31, 1968. 

The AEC proposal also calls for tech- 
nical amendments to section 223 and 
16in of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
to correct what now are erroneous ref- 
erences in these sections to other sections 
of the act. Previous amendments to the 
referenced sections necessitate these 
technical amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3617) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
the EURATOM Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. PASTORE 
(by request), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT TO EXPEDITE ADJUSTMENTS 
OF PAYMENTS UNDER CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill, ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3620) to amend the Social 
Security Act to expedite and facilitate 
adjustments of payments under certain 
conditions, introduced by Mr. MILLER, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3620 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
204 of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) Whenever the Secretary finds 
that more or less than the correct amount of 
payment has been made to any person under 
this title, proper adjustment or recovery shall 
be made, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, as follows: 

“(1) With respect to payment to a person 
of more than the correct amount the Secre- 
tary shall decrease any payment under this 
title to which such overpaid person is en- 
titled, or shall require such overpaid person 
or his estate to refund the amount in excess 
of the correct amount, or shall decrease any 
payment under this title payable to his estate 
or to any other person on the basis of the 
wages and self-employment income which 
were the basis of the payments to such over- 
paid person, or shall apply any combination 
of the foregoing. 

(2) With respect to payment to a per- 
son of less than the correct amount, the 
Secretary shall make payment of the bal- 
ance of the amount due such underpaid per- 
son, or, if such person dies before payments 
are completed or before negotiating one or 
more checks representing correct payments, 
disposition of the amount due shall be made 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary in such order of priority as he deter- 
mines will best carry out the purposes of 
this title. 

“(b) In any case in which more than the 
correct amount of payment has been made, 
there shall be no adjustment of payments 
to, or recovery by the United States from, 
any person who is without fault if such ad- 
justment or recovery would defeat the pur- 
pose of this title or would be against equity 
and good conscience, 

“(c) No certifying or disbursing officer 
shall be held liable for any amount certified 
or paid by him to any person where the ad- 
justment or recovery of such amount is 
waived under subsection (b), or where ad- 
justment under subsection (a) is not com- 
pleted prior to the death of all persons 
against whose benefits deductions are au- 
thorized.” 


AMENDMENTS TO FOREIGN 
AID BILL 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 648 AND 649 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit two amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the foreign aid bill, 
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S. 3584. The present foreign aid bill 
has two separate chapters, one dealing 
with development loans and the other 
with technical assistance. These two 
chapters limit the number of countries 
to which development loans can be made 
to the number of 10 and the countries 
to which technical aid can be made to 
the number of 40. 

My amendments would allow, when- 
ever the President so determines that it 
is in the national interest, extending the 
number from 10 to a number above in 
the case of development loans, and to a 
number above 40 in the case of technical 
aid assistance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received 
and printed and will lie on the table. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SENATE 
SECTION, JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I wish to 
give notice that a hearing has been 
scheduled for Tuesday, July 19, 1966, at 
4 p.m. in the Joint Committee’s open 
hearing room S407 of the Capitol, to 
consider the nomination of Samuel M. 
Nabrit, of Texas, to be a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the re- 
mainer of the term expiring June 30, 
1970. The Senate section of the Joint 
Committee will also consider the nomi- 
nation of Wilfrid E. Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, to be a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 30, 1967, of John 
G. Palfrey. Mr. Palfrey resigned from 
the Atomic Energy Commission effective 
June 30, 1966. 

Without objection I will submit for 
the Recorp the biographical summaries 
of Dr. Nabrit and Mr. Johnson that ac- 
companied their nominations. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical summaries were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHIC DATA OF SAMUEL M. NABRIT 

Age 61 (Born February 21, 1905 in Macon, 
Georgia). 

Home: 3806 Tierwester Street, Houston, 
Texas. 

PRESENT POSITION 

President, Texas Southern University. 

EDUCATION 

In 1925, B.S., Morehouse College. 

In 1927, M.S., Brown University. 

In 1932, Ph. D., Brown University. 

In 1944, Post-doctoral study, Columbia 
University. 

In 1950, Post-doctoral study, University of 
Brussels. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

From 1925 to 1931, Professor of Biology, 
Morehouse College. 

From 1932 to 1955, Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Biology, Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 

From 1947 to 1955, Dean, Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, Atlanta University. 

In 1955, President, Texas Southern Uni- 
versity. 

Also Ten summers at Marine Biological 
Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 
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In 1945, Science Work Shop, Columbia 
University. 

In 1945, President, National Institute of 
Science. 


From 1948 to 1955, Coordinator, Grants-in- 
Aid Program for Research, Atlanta Univer- 
sity Center, Carnegie Foundation, 

From 1951 to 1955, Member, Screening 


Committee, Ford Foundation Fellowship 
Program. 

In 1954, Consultant to National Science 
Foundation. 

From 1956 to 1962, Member, National 
Science Board. 


From 1960 to 1961, President, Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In 1961, Member, Fellowship Council, Dan- 
forth Foundation, 

In 1961, Member, Board of Directors, Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

In 1962, Member, Board of Directors, 
Southern Education Foundation. Author, 
numerous articles. 


BIOGRAPHIC DATA ON WILFRID E. JOHNSON 

Born: May 24, 1905, England. 

Present Postion: Recently retired as Gen- 
eral Manager of General Electric Company's 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation at Rich- 
land, Washington. 

Education: 1930, B. S. in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Oregon State College; 1939, M. E. 
Professional Degree, Oregon State College; 
1959, SCD, Honorary, Oregon State College. 

Previous Experience: 1930-36, Design Engi- 
neer—Household Refrigerator, General Elec- 
tric Company; 1936-40, Design Engineer— 
Commercial Refrigeration, General Electric 
Company; 1940-44, Section Engineer—Air- 
craft Supercharger, General Electric Com- 
pany; 1944-45, Engineer—Aircraft Gas Tur- 
bine Department, General Electric Company; 
1945-48, Manager—Engineering Air Condi- 
tioning, Department, General Electric Com- 
pany; 1948-51, Manager—Design & Construc- 
tion, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, 
General Electric Company; 1951-52, Assist- 
ant General Manager, Hanford Atomic Prod- 
ucts Operation, General Electric Company; 
1952, General Manager, Hanford Atomic 
Products Operation, General Electric Com- 
pany. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 12, 1966, the name of Mr. 
McGovern was added as an additional 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3602) to prohibit, 
without the express approval of Con- 
gress, any construction which would re- 
sult in altering the proportions, chang- 
ing the size, or modifying the U.S. Capitol 
Building in any substantial manner, and 
to establish a commission to study the 
existing and future needs of the Congress 
with respect to such building, introduced 
by Mr. YarsorovGxH on July 12, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
DINGS] be added as a cosponsor to S. 3181, 
relating to moving expenses, and that his 
name be included in the next printing 
of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the next 
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printing of the bill the names of the sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
and the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. CAN NON] be added as cosponsors of 
S. 3602, a bill to prohibit construction 
which would modify the Capitol Building 
without the consent of Congress. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 3514, to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Eye Institute 
in the National Institutes of Health, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Risicorr] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID E. BELL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
devoted and highly able public servant 
will leave the Government very shortly. 
I refer to David E. Bell, who has been 
outstanding as the Administrator of the 
AID program. This position involved 
directing one of the most difficult and 
challenging organizations within the 
Government. But Mr. Bell met the 
challenges, performed his duties with 
great effectiveness, and I wish to extend 
to him sincere gratitude for a job well 
done. 

David Bell has been a credit to the 
various positions in which he has served. 
Yet, I can well understand his desire to 
leave. For his future will now be 
secured by a position which perhaps will 
be more lucrative and in which there 
undoubtedly will be some peace and 
surcease. All of this he has earned and 
richly deserves. 

We shall miss him. But he goes with 
our congratulations and best wishes— 
and even more, with our sincere thanks. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I 
wholeheartedly join with the majority 
leader. 

David Bell is a great American. He is 
dedicated to his country and to the cause 
of peace with justice. His tenure has 
lasted longer than that of any of his 
predecessors. In a preeminently im- 
portant governmental activity he has 
been able to demonstrate to a majority of 
the Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, with patience 
and painstaking devotion to the public 
trust, why assistance by this Government 
is necessary to nations of the world which 
are free, which wish to remain free, and 
which need the help and the assistance 
of the people and the Government of the 
United States. 

Dave Bell now goes into a great private 
responsibility. He will be associated 
with an eleemosynary institution which 
bears a great American name, and will 
have the responsibility of helping to 
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guide the decisions of that institution for 
the betterment of mankind, As he 
leaves Government and as he enters what 
I know will be a splendid career in the 
private sector of our economy, all I can 
say is that the distinguished majority 
leader voices the feelings of all of us. I 
wish particularly to add my hopes that 
this fine man, this fellow Californian, 
will someday reenter the Federal service, 
where he has so distinguished himself in 
the past. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with my col- 
leagues in their praise of David Bell. 

As manager of the foreign aid bill in 
the Senate, and having been in charge 
of the hearings connected with this bill, 
it has been my happy opportunity to 
have had extensive contact with David 
Beli. 

I daresay that I have never met a man 
who is more compassionate, more tal- 
ented, and more devoted to his public 
trust than this fine gentleman. 

I wish him well, and I join my col- 
leagues in expressing our regrets that 
we have lost him as a trusted member 
of the executive department. But we 
know that his devotion and his dedica- 
tion and his talents will continue to be 
used for the benefit and the grandeur 
of America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank both of my colleagues for their 
remarks, and agree with them whole- 
heartedly. 

The acting minority leader has said 
that he hopes Mr. Bell will return to 
Government. Others have similar sen- 
timents. It has been said that one of 
the newsmen, on learning of David Bell’s 
resignation, expressed the same hope, 
in these words: 

Dave Bell is my candidate for the next 
Secretary of State. 


Perhaps someday he will come back, 
We all can hope so. And if he does, he 
will be welcomed; not only because he is 
an outstanding administrator, but be- 
cause he has already been through his 
ordeal of fire. And his initiation was 
with one of the most controversial agen- 
cies. Nevertheless, he has done a good 
job and he has performed it under the 
most difficult of circumstances. 

As a further accolade to this able ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Bell, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “Exit Bell: ‘Bushed, 
Broke, but Not Mad,’” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of Friday, 
July 1, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABLE ADMINISTRATOR—Exir BELL: “BUSHED, 
Broke, BUT Nor Map” 

WASHINGTON.—With a laugh, he told a 
personal friend, “I’m bushed, I'm broke, but 
I'm not mad at anyone.” To the last, David 
E. Bell was the rarest character in the high 
echetons of the national government: an 
able administrator who was always—so far 
as one could see—poised and disarming, can- 
did, persuasive, and friendly. 

The day before his resignation was an- 
nounced, one of the best-informed newsmen 
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in Washington said, “Dave Bell is my candi- 
date for the next secretary of state.” 

But he is leaving the federal government 
at the end of July. 

His quip to a friend explained the very 
serious reasons why. 

First, as to being “bushed”: The top ad- 
ministrators all have man-breaking respon- 
sibilities nowadays. More, Mr. Bell headed 
one of the most controversial agencies in 
Washington, the Foreign Aid Administration. 
It takes a brutal hammering from opponents 
in Congress steadily, all during the year. 

But on top of that, President Johnson is 
a peculiarly unrelenting taskmaster. He 
doesn’t have the humorous, sporting touch 
of John F. Kennedy, tossing off a bad break 
or a slip or mistake with a quip, or with 
quick but short-lived irritation and anger. 

He is a far more effective politician than 
Mr. Kennedy because he rides administra- 
tors and politicians hard, and doesn’t forget 
or easily forgive. 

He also stays mostly on the job, where 
Mr. Kennedy often took off for his country 
houses and rested, and let the whole goy- 
ernment relax. 

Second, as to being “broke”: Washington 
salaries look quite good these days, particu- 
larly on the higher levels, provided the stand- 
ard of comparison is that of the campus 
and not the top business administrator. The 
citizen with modest income would think an 
administrator like Mr. Bell could live com- 
fortably. 

But in Washington the top men cannot 
avoid a certain show of status. This is a 
government, after all. The standard of house 
and entertaining required of a man like Mr. 
Bell does not leave enough for his personal 
and family needs. 

This is the reality for most of the best 
men here who do not come from wealthy 
backgrounds—the fact that lies behind the 
remark that Mr. Bell is “broke.” 

Many of them have to leave, not just for 
fancy salaries but to rescue their unbalanced 
personal budgets. 

As for Mr. Bell’s remarks that he was “not 
mad at anyone,” this is the measure of how 
greatly the federal government needs this 
sort of man. There are not many of them 
around. Politicians and presidents lean on 
them. 

But they still leave because they have to. 
Conditions are not yet right to induce them 
to stay. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest that there is 
no better place he can come, if he re- 
turns to public service, than the Senate 
of the United States, where I believe we 
need him sorely. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let us not get into 
politics. I wish to say that since my 
friend Dave Bell has become acclimatized 
to the East, he may very well look with 
favor on becoming a citizen of Provi- 
dence, so that the hopes for him of the 
Senator from Rhode Island might 
blossom. 

Mr. PASTORE. Surely. And there is 
nothing wrong with that—15 or 20 years 
from now. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the ‘remarks 
which have been made about our very 
ee citizen and friend, David 
Bell. 

When I first learned of his resignation 
I wrote him a letter expressing sincere 
regret that he had left Government sery- 
ice. As our distinguished majority lead- 
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er said, he has gone through a baptism 
of fire. I can assure anyone who goes 
through the hearings which we conduct 
on the foreign aid program in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that that 
is a proper expression. 

Dave Bell not only conducted himself 
in a gentlemanly and able manner but 
he was one of the finest administrators 
of the foreign aid program that we ever 
had. I wish him well in his new work. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, as each 
day passes the impact of the current 
strike against five of our major airlines 
becomes greater. Not only is it causing 
serious disruption in the transportation 
of people and products but the economic 
impact is of a tremendous magnitude. 
In my own area TWA employs some 
8,600 people. Of this number 5,700 are 
now off the payroll because of the strike. 
These employees represent a monthly 
payroll of over $3.6 million. The prob- 
lem is equally serious in many other lo- 
calities. 

It should also be pointed out that 
many small businessmen are being se- 
riously affected by lack of transportation 
for their products. If this strike is per- 
mitted to continue much longer it will 
truly be a major national catastrophe. 
Not only are we depriving 150,000 pas- 
sengers daily air service but the strike 
is in complete disregard for the public 
interest. The airlines have accepted the 
recommendations of a Presidential 
Emergency Board which was headed by 
our distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. It is most 
unfortunate that the recommendations 
of that Emergency Board are being ig- 
nored as a framework for prompt and 
equitable settlement. 

The time has come for the President 
to use the persuasive powers of his office 
to bring an end to this disastrous strike. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram from Joseph H. McDowell, 
mayor of Kansas City, Kans.; a tele- 
gram from Louis P. Abrams, executive 
vice president, Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Kansas City, Mo.; an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of July i2, 
1966, entitled “Strike Against the Pub- 
lic”; an article from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 13, 1966, entitled Air- 
line Strike Plagues Many Firms as Mail, 
Shipments, Travel Plans Are Thrown 
Off”; and an article from the Daily 
News of Tuesday, July 12, 1966, under 
the heading “Capitol Stuff,” by Jerry 
Greene, which deals with legislation in- 
troduced by our distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] in regard to 
the present airline strike. 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
and articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas Crry, KANS., 
July 12, 1966. 
The Honorable Frank CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please contact Joseph Ramsey, vice presi- 

dent of International Association of Machin- 
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ists and the five airlines urging them to meet 
and bargain in effort to stop the strike. 
JOSEPH H. MCDOWELL, 
Mayor. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 12, 1966. 
The Honorable FRANK CARLSON, 
U.S. Senator, State of Kansas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Greater Kansas City business community 
deeply concerned about deleterious impact 
on area economy resulting from continuation 
of airlines strike. 

Urge your infiuence and assistance in what- 
ever manner possible to bring about a speedy 
termination to this increasingly grave situ- 
ation. 

Louis P. ABRAMS, 
Executive Vice President, Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Kansas City, 
Mo. 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 12, 1966] 
STRIKE AGAINST THE PUBLIC 


The nation’s air transportation has been 
crippled by a new manifestation of a spread- 
ing mutation in traditional labor tactics. 
The walkout by the Machinists union is not 
ordinary economic warfare against the com- 
panies; it is a strike against the public. 

The union’s confidence in this tactic ex- 
plains its refusal to budge in negotiations. 
The companies originally offered wage boosts 
of about 30 cents an hour, while the union 
demanded up to 53 cents over a three-year 
contract. A Presidential emergency board 
suggested 48 cents over a 42-month contract. 

The airlines accepted this proposal as a 
basis for negotiation, but the union struck. 
Even so stout a friend of organized labor as 
Senator WAYNE Morse, an emergency board 
member, denounces the union’s position as 
“unconscionable.” 

But then, why should the union grant an 
inch when it has the power to create such 
great mischief at so little cost to itself? The 
strike has closed down about 60% of the na- 
tion’s passenger volume, disrupting plans of 
some 150,000 travelers every day. Coming 
at the height of the public’s traveling season, 
the result is tremendous inconvenience and 
no little grief. 

Precisely this public burden is the union’s 
immediate object. If there is any doubt, 
consider how the Machinists and their allies 
have thwarted Civil Aeronautics Board efforts 
to ease the crush on travelers. The CAB 
authorized airlines to exchange equipment to 
increase service, but the unions on non- 
struck airlines have refused to service addi- 
tional planes, The Machinists said they 
“question” the use of leased equipment even 
if it does not come from the struck airlines. 

The Machinists can easily see that creating 
a public crisis has been immensely profitable 
for other unions in the past. There was a 
time, for instance, when every emergency 
brought Government pressure on companies 
to give the union what it wanted. 

Today the unions are so flushed with suc- 
cess that they often demand even more than 
the Government can stomach, but the upshot 
is usually the same. The union closes its 
ears to public cries for mercy. The com- 
panies, with greater consciences and greater 
contact with the public, are forced to listen. 
The result almost invariably will be a union 
victory. 

To make everything even more unreason- 
able, the motivation behind today’s typical 
strike is less the union members’ economic 
needs than the political benefits their leaders 
find inherent in militancy. 

Airline mechanics now make up to $3.53 
an hour. It’s hard to believe that a raise of 
53 cents instead of 48 cents will be worth 
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their own inconvenience in striking, not to 
mention the trouble they cause others. To 
offset organizing pressure from an independ- 
ent union and the Teamsters, however, the 
Machinists chiefs need to bring home a settle- 
ment certified as fat by the fact that it took 
a crisis to win it. 

Bloated with political as well as economic 
power, numerous unions seem to feel they 
have nothing to lose in assaulting the public 
even for such cavalier reasons. In the long 
run such irresponsible behavior, as the rail- 
road firemen found out, invites drastic meas- 
ures like compulsory arbitration. Yet, in 
general, the solicitude unions receive on 
Capitol Hill and in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board makes outbreak of arrogance 
eminently predictable. 

In short, the record of union-management- 
government relations quite naturally tempts 
many labor leaders to conclude that they 
can get away with almost anything. Strikes 
against the public will continue increasingly 
frequent and blatant, we suspect, until that 
record starts to show that even labor has a 
need for restraint. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 13, 1966] 


AIRLINE STRIKE PLAGUES MANY FreMs As MAIL, 
SHIPMENTS, TRAVEL PLANS ARE THROWN 
Orr 


The five-day-old airline strike, a severe 
annoyance to vacation travelers over the 
weekend, has become a major workaday 
nuisance for many of the nation’s businesses. 

Consider the difficulty it has caused John 
L. Daly, manager of the speaker-training 
service of Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia. Scheduled to address a semi- 
nar in Spokane, Wash., today, Mr. Daly was 
forced to trek by train and plane from Phila- 
delphia to New York, Toronto and Calgary, 
Alberta, where he spent the night. This 
morning, if all goes well, he will arrive in 
Spokane. 

With five of the nation’s major airlines 
closed down, Mr. Daly’s circuitous odyssey 
isn’t particularly unusual. Other traveling 
executives must take similar time-consuming 
detours if they want to reach distant destina- 
tions, and many of them have decided it 
isn’t worth the trouble. 


WIDESPREAD IMPACT 


The strike is hitting business in a multi- 
tude of ways. Hotels, resorts and travel 
agents are losing peak summer trade. Scat- 
tered lags in air freight have caused produc- 
tion delays at a few plants that receive parts 
by air. Lobsters are going unsold in Maine, 
flowers are wilting far from the florist shops 
they can’t reach and thousands of market- 
able mice are stranded in Wilmington, Mass. 

The walkout has been a boon, of course, 
to railroads, bus lines, “air taxis” and the 
airlines that weren't struck, but the blessing 
is mixed. These carriers, most of them al- 
ready operating at peak levels when the 
strike began, are straining their capacity to 
take up the slack left by the strike, which 
affects more than 60% of the domestic trunk 
airline service. 

The nation’s hotel and resort operators 
were among the first to feel the impact of 
the strike, The Florida Hotel Association 
figures the walkout is costing the greater 
Miami area $400,000 a day in lost tourist 
business. New York City’s Visitors and Con- 
vention Center puts the loss to the city at 
$500,000 a day and an official adds that by 
Wednesday the tourist business, New York 
City’s second-largest industry, “will really 
be feeling the pinch.” 

The Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, 
Mich., had vacancies in 25 of its 300 rooms 
Sunday night because guests failed to show 
up. The Sahara Hotel in Las Vegas says its 
occupancy is down 7 percent. “There have 
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been numerous instances of guests being 
forced to extend their stays, but it hasn't 
offset the cancellations,” an official says. 
Cancellations at the Pittsburgh Hilton are 
running to 27% of total reservations, com- 
pared with 5% normally, and the hotel is 
only half-full. 
STRANDED SHRINERS 

In San Francisco, some 10,000 Shriners 
still are stranded from last week’s convention, 
but “no-shows” at the city’s largest hotels 
are beginning to mount. Holdover guests 
offset the strike’s impact in many places, 
but they also can cause problems, says Mel- 
vin Allison, executive assistant manager of 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. He spent 
yesterday morning trying to get “a 185- 
pound, 84-year-old woman in ostrich 
feathers” back to her home in London. Pan 
American World Airways, which flew the 
woman to Los Angeles, can't get her a return 
flight until after July 22. 

Despite delays in arrivals, however, most 
big conventions intend to go ahead as 
planned. The Chicago convention bureau is 
sticking to its initial estimate of 65,000 con- 
ventioneers this week; the National House- 
wares Manufacturers Association reports that 
30,000 visitors registered for its convention 
Monday, and the remaining 20,000 that had 
been invited were expected to check in 
yesterday. 

Travel agents are singing the blues. 
“We're losing at least 30 percent of our busi- 
ness each day,” moans Marilyn Bogart, a 
partner in Chicago’s VIP Travel Agency. 
“If the strike continues, it could mean a 50 
percent reduction in the number of people 
handled through this agency,” groans G. M. 
Balta, vice preisdent of Adams Travel Bu- 
reau, Inc., in Philadelphia. A travel agent 
at Paul Browne Associates in San Francisco 
adds, “One of our biggest problems is getting 
in touch with airlines that are still oper- 
ating. We were on the hold button on the 
telephone for two hours and twelve minutes 
at Western Airlines Monday, just trying to 
call in for reservations.” 

“This strike couldn't have come at a bet- 
ter time for us, since the first two weeks in 
July are normally the slowest of the year,” 
says a Boston-based official of Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., which specializes in air freight. 
In Los Angeles, the line's director of sales, 
Paul J. Finazzo, says its westbound freight 
backlog is about 500,000 pounds, up from 
the 50,000 to 100,000 pounds normal for this 
time of year. He says Flying Tiger is “run- 
ning the pants off” its fleet, but adds, “Even 
if the strike were to be settled today, it 
would be a minimum of a week before air 
freight traffic movements would get back 
on schedule.” 

PROBLEMS IN AIR SHIPMENTS 

American Airlines, a major nonstruck car- 
rier, also is carrying freight, and in some 
parts of the country air freight haulers are 
sticking fairly close to schedules. But in 
others, manufacturers dependent on air 
shipments are running into problems. Am- 
pex Corp., Redwood City, Calif., says instru- 
mentation-recorder parts being shipped from 
Tennessee were “bumped from the plane by 
mail” and held up for three days, delaying 
the company’s production. 

In Baltimore, the Martin Co. division of 
Martin Marietta Corp., which normally ships 
about 5 percent of its volume by mail, says 
delays are running a half-day to a day on 
both inbound and outbound shipments. 
Often freight has to be routed circuitously 
if it is to arrive at all. “Each day is a new 
problem,” says a spokesman, “and the paper- 
work is building up tremendously because of 
extra bills of lading.” 

“We're using special delivery, air parcel 
post, railway express, as well as air freight 
to move our component parts, but were still 
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experiencing delays,” says a spokesman for 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago. “We haven't had 
to shut down any production lines yet, but 
another week of this and we might get really 
bogged down.” 


LOBSTER SHORTAGE 


Sometimes firms will go to extraordinary 
lengths to get freight through. Says a 
spokesman for Electronic Specialty Co., a Los 
Angeles electronics maker: “To get a hot 
order to New York, we sent a shipment of 
electronic devices along as excess baggage 
with an executive who had space on a New 
York flight.” 

Another victim of the strike is the lobster 
industry. John Hines of Hines & Smart, a 
large Boston-area lobster dealer, says the air- 
line walkout is costing the three largest lob- 
ster dealers a total of about $1,000 to $1,500 
daily in lost shipments. The shortage of lob- 
sters and other East Coast seafood already is 
beginning to be felt in restaurants as far 
away as San Francisco. 

New York’s big wholesale cut flower busi- 
ness also has been hit hard by the strike. 
Carl Sauter of A. Sauter & Co. says flowers 
are “lying in the sun” at California airports 
because there aren’t any planes to carry them. 
He adds that prices on many California 
flowers already have risen 5 to 10 percent. A 
New Orleans florist says roses shipped by air 
from California Thursday didn't arrive until 
Sunday. After such a delay, “all you can do 
is throw them in the garbage can,” he com- 
plains. 

Charles River Mouse Farm, Wilmington, 
Mass., also is “crippled” by the strike, accord- 
ing to Henry Foster, president. The farm 
normally ships about 80,000 mice and rats a 
week to research laboratories. Currently 
about half the livestock is grounded, but a 
World War II bomber pilot was hired to fiy 
a specially delicate shipment—20 crates of 
pregnant mice to a University of Pittsburgh 
lab. 

ALTERNATE TRAVEL JAMMED 


Most railroads, bus lines and air charter 
services report they are jammed to capacity. 
In New York’s Pennsylvania Station, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad stationed a man yes- 
terday with a bullhorn and a walkie-talkie to 
direct passengers to proper ticket windows. 
Company planes also were in heavy use, traffic 
control officials at Chicago’s O'Hare Interna- 
tional Airport report departures of company- 
owned aircraft were running three times 
higher than normal. 

Company planes couldn't take up all the 
slack, however, and many trips had to be 
abandoned. Ford Motor Co., for example, had 
to postpone the shooting of publicity pic- 
tures of its 1967 cars because it couldn't get 
its photographers from Detroit to Los 
Angeles. 

Instead of traveling, many businessmen 
apparently are deciding to use the telephone, 
and American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
says on Friday and Monday, the first two 
working days of the strike, the volume of 
long distance calls was 10 to 15 percent 
above normal, 

The strike also is hampering the collection 
of checks drawn on commercial banks, but 
the slowdown may be a blessing to the bank- 
ers. Because the banks are given credit for 
the uncollected checks in computing their re- 
serve requirements, the increase in the 
float —or total of checks in the process of 
being collected—-promised to boost at least 
temporarily the amount of cash they have 
available for lending. 


— 


[From the Daily News, July 12, 1966] 
How ABOUT THOSE NATIONAL STRIKE CURBS 
Now? 


(By Jerry Greene) 


WASHINGTON, July 11.—President Johnson 
arrived back in the capital this afternoon 
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from his Texas vacation to learn that Sen. 
Frank LauscHe (D-Ohio) had just relieved 
him of an onerous burden. 

Lausch introduced a bill in the Senate 
which kept the promise Johnson made six 
months ago to do something about solving 
the problem of crippling nationwide strikes. 

No doubt the President had intended to 
take such steps when he figured the timing 
was right, or the polls indicated that such 
a move was in order. 

In his state of the Union message last 
January, Johnson declared: “I also intend 
to ask the Congress to consider measures 
which, without improperly invading state 
and local authority, will enable us to deal 
effectively with strikes which threaten ir- 
reparable damage to the national interest.” 

The New York City transit paralysis obvi- 
ously prompted that pledge, which seems to 
have been shelved after the subways began 
to run again. But LauscHe hadn't forgotten 
the New York debacle, as he reminded the 
Senate today. And now with the nation 
facing serious economic impairment from 
the airlines strike, the Ohio Senator felt the 
time had come for action. 

Lausch said the nation “cannot suffer 
any longer the stoppage of the transporta- 
tion industry” and offered a bill to create 
a Presidential board with authority to make 
“A final ruling” in all transportation strikes. 

Significantly, the Senator moved only a 
few days after the Teamsters’ Union national 
convention voted Jimmy Hoffa full author- 
ity to call nationwide strikes against the 
trucking industry. 

Any pretense that the airlines strike does 
not involve the national interest would be 
ridiculous. Apart from all other considera- 
tions, the movement of troops in the Viet 
Nam war planning is directly affected. 

The Continental Air Command has had to 
institute an emergency airlift to carry sol- 
diers returning from or en route to South 
Viet Nam and to facilitate other military 
operations. 

The Lausche bill, of course, stands no 
chance of getting even perfunctory consider- 
ation by a committee unless it Is given a 
strong push by the Democratic leadership. 
This isn't likely without a call for action 
from the White House. 

But with this bill already introduced, right 
in line with his state of the Union pledge, 
Johnson has a ready made opportunity, to 
step in, embrace the measure as his own 
and throw his full weight behind it. The 
urgencies brought forward by the airlines 
strike would thus serve as an excellent spring- 
board. Most of the promised Great Society 
legislation of this year is still pending in 
Congress and transportation could easily be 
given a priority position. And the implied 
Hoffa threat could be disposed of before it 
became a crisis. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the mount- 
ing economic losses and hardship suffered 
by American travelers, workers, and busi- 
nesses, as a result of the prolonged air- 
line mechanics strike, compels me once 
again to renew my plea to the President 
to intervene personally. 

The President did not hesitate to move 
in last fall to avert a threatened steel 
strike. After calling the union and in- 
dustry representatives to talks in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, Mr. John- 
son registered his determination that a 
strike must be avoided by personally 
looking in on the negotiations from time 
to time. 

In this case, instead of moving in to 
prevent a strike, the President permitted 
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the strike to go into effect and he has so 
far failed to intervene personally. 

So the strike has continued day after 
day until now the airline shutdown is 
more than 1 week old. 

The press has reported the mounting 
toll of economic losses not only to airline 
mechanics and the airlines but also to 
other employees and other industries. 
The ripple of economic damage and per- 
sonal hardship is ever widening—and 
still the White House maintains its 
hands-off policy. 

I should like to remind the people of 
America that this administration has just 
moved in to roll back the price of molyb- 
denum. Previously, this administration 
has intervened at the very highest level— 
the White House—to roll back aluminum 
prices and steel prices, when increases 
had been announced. 

There were many reasons for such 
high-level intervention—including the 
desire to hold prices within the admin- 
istration’s wage-price guidelines and so 
help to hold down the mounting cost of 
living. Another reason was to prevent a 
setback in the Nation’s economic progress 
and to prevent unemployment. 

All of these objectives are present in 
the current airline strike dispute. 

Why, then, I ask has the White House 
failed to exert every effort to settle the 
strike. 

With each passing day the adverse im- 
pact of the airline strike becomes more 
heavily felt in Hawaii, where tourism is 
our second major industry and where the 
vast majority of tourists come by air. 

Pan American Airlines, the only do- 
mestic scheduled airline still operating 
to serve Hawaii and the U.S. mainland, 
is striving valiantly to accommodate 
stranded tourists and persons who must 
travel on business or family matters. 
But obviously Pan American cannot 
overnight take care of the thousands of 
passengers formerly carried by the other 
two major airlines serving Hawaii and 
the mainland, who are now grounded. 

Two days ago I reported in the Sen- 
ate the Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimate 
that the tourist industry in Hawaii loses 
$2,225,000 each week the strike contin- 
ues. Based on this, the State of Hawaii 
could lose about $2 million in secondary 
earnings and about $200,000 in taxes, 
according to estimates of informed ob- 
servers. 

The Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimates 
that my State is losing between 1,200 and 
1,400 visitors a day because of the air- 
line strike. The average visitor stays 
about 2 weeks and spends about $450 in 
the Islands. 

Occupancy rates in hotels on one of 
our neighbor islands, Kauai, have 
dropped anywhere from 7 to 20 percent. 
Continuation of the strike impedes 
Kauai’s strenuous efforts to build up its 
tourist industry, so desperately needed 
to create jobs for the people of Kauai 
and the economy of the Island. 

All our major neighbor islands are 
suffering the backlash of this strike, 
which is curtailing tourism in Hawaii at 
the very peak of our tourist season. 
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Many people depend on income from 
the peak periods to tide them over dur- 
ing slack periods. 

The chairman of the county of Hawaii, 
Mr. Shunichi Kimura, has advised me 
that the removal of some 34 scheduled 
flights daily to Hawaii will have a pro- 
gressively deteriorating effect on our 
economy which is so closely geared to 
the visitor industry. 

Furthermore, he says: 

Our particular Island of Hawaii suffers 
in the matter of air agricultural export as 
well. Prolongation of the strike therefore 
hurts us badly in our two principal in- 
dustries. 


Mr. Sidney Kusumoto, President of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce wired 
me asking immediate solution to the air- 
line strike “to avoid hampering of econ- 
omy.” 

Some shops in Waikiki report a “dras- 
tic decrease” in business. One of Ha- 
wali's leading department stores, Liberty 
House, advised me the strike “is affecting 
our tourist business movement of fashion 
merchandise from the mainland to the 
islands” and is also “affecting our Hawaii 
customers ability to mail merchandise 
to the mainland and movement of our 
personnel to mainland markets.” 

One of our inter-island airlines, Aloha 
Airlines, informed me the impact of the 
strike has been “already felt” and if 
the strike continues it “will seriously af- 
fect tourist industry and island econ- 
omy.” 

The Royal Hawaiian Division of Castle 
& Cooke reports the airline strike is 
“causing great distress.” 

One tour service advised me it hac just 
canceled reservations for 115 people who 
are unable to come to Hawaii because 
of the strike. 

Another tour group asked for help in 
expediting a settlement, stating the ad- 
ministration has been “lax in allowing 
the situation to last this long.” I cer- 
tainly agree. 

Mr. President, I could continue the sad 
recital of adversities occasioned by the 
airline strike, but I will instead ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
the wires and correspondence I have 
received on the strike, together with per- 
tinent news stories on Hawaii’s plight. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
July 13, 1966. 
The Honorable Hiram FONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Present airline strike causing great dis- 
tress to Royal Hawallan Division of Castle & 
Cooke. Respectfully urge your good efforts 
be directed toward rapid settlement. 

FRED SIMPICH,. 


HONOLULU, HAWAI, 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator Hiram H. Fone, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
On behalf of Hawaii economy please assist 
in expediting settlement of airline strike. 
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Feel administration lax in allowing situation 
to last this long. 
E. PRESTON CHAPIN, JT., 
President, Adventure Tour Travel 
Service. 


HiLo, Hawan, July 14, 1966. 
Senator Hmam FONG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; 

Japanese Chamber of Commerce requests 
immediate solution to airline strike to avoid 
hampering of economy. 

Str H. KUSUMOTO, 
President. 
Senator HIRAM FONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This agency has just cancelled reserva- 
tions for 115 people unable to come to Ha- 
wail due to current airline strike. Urgent- 
ly request your intervention in order to avoid 
continued loss of revenue to Hawaiian 
economy. 

PAGEANT Tours, 
Gerry JORDAN. 
HONOLULU, Hawa, July 15, 1966. 
Senator HIRAM Fone, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
airline strike is having damaging 
effect on tourist business large and small 
operators. If allowed to continue will create 
a disastrous economic hardship on all. Your 
continued efforts are imperative. 
NATIONAL Can RENTAL, 
Duane T. PROBST, 
Executive Vice President. 
HONOLULU, HAWAI, 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator Hiram FONG, 
New Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your efforts in connection with 
current airline strike. Urge your continued 
efforts to bring immediate settlement. If 
strike continues will seriously affect tourist 
industry and island economy. Adverse im- 
pact already felt by Aloha. 

CHAR ALOHAWAII. 
HONOLULU, HAWAN, 
July 14, 1966. 
HIRAM FONG , 
Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Surely there is something you can do to 
expedite an early settlement of airlines 
strike. We find it affecting our tourist busi- 
ness; movement of fashion merchandise from 
the mainland to the islands; also affecting 
our Hawaii customers ability to mail mer- 
chandise to the mainland and movement of 
our personnel to mainland markets has been 
curtailed. Will appreciate anything you can 
do, 

E. A. ATTERBURY, 
General Manager, Liberty House. 
COUNTY OF HAWAII, 
Hilo, Hawaii, July 11, 1966. 
Hon. HRAM L. FONG, 
U.S. Senator, 
New U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Hmam: I am well aware of your in- 
terest and concern in the matter of the air- 
line mechanics strike now in progress. This 
strike has removed some 34 scheduled flights 
daily to Hawaii and will have a progressively 
deteriorating effect on our economy which is 
so closely geared to the visitor industry. 

Our particular Island of Hawaii suffers in 
the matter of air agricultural export as well. 
Prolongation of the strike therefore hurts us 
badly in our two principal industries, 
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I know that you will do everything in your 
power to assist in bringing about an early 
strike settlement. Please use this message as 
you see fit to convey our expression of con- 
cern and dismay to all interested parties. 

Yours very truly, 
SHUNICHI KIMURA, 
Chairman and Executive Officer. 
[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
July 12, 1966] 


Tourist ARRIVALS SLOWED BY STRIKE 


The Hawaii Visitors Bureau estimated to- 
day that the State is losing between 1,200 and 
1,400 visitors a day because of the airline 
strike. 

The average visitor stays two weeks and 
spends about $450 in the Islands, 

“We're beginning to feel this effect right 
now,” said Robert C. Allen, HVB. executive 
vice-president. 

Hawaii has not yet lost a sizable number of 
convention groups, other H.V.B. sources said. 

About 1,100 Shriners in five post-conyen- 
tion tour groups came here from California. 
About 1,500 were expected. 

But only 40 of an expected 150 visitors in a 
United States Conference of Glaziers and 
Glassblowers Tour Group arrived, 

Millions in losses to Hawaii could come 
from the strike, economists indicated. 

The State could lose about $2 million in 
secondary earnings and about $200,000 in 
taxes, if the H.V.B.’s estimate of a 82 ½ mil- 
lion weekly loss of visitor industry earnings 
is correct. 

Nora Kirkpatrick economist for the First 
National Bank, said that secondary dollar 
turnover from visitor money would nearly 
equal the amount visitors spend in the 
Islands. 

She said that the state normally would de- 
rive taxes of about 10 percent on the money. 


From the Honolulu Star Bulletin, July 12, 
1966] 


| STORES FEEL STRIKE PINCH 


Island shops and inter-Island tour services 
reported the first ill effects yesterday of the 
airline strike, but most hotels remained 
nearly filled and businessmen generally said 
that it was too early to determine any strike 
effects. 

Doyle C. Alexander, of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce, said Waikiki store 
owners reported conditions ranging from a 
“drastic decrease” to “not too bad.” 

“The shops are being hurt because the 
visitors that are here already have done their 
shopping,” Alexander said. 

Inter-Island Tours and Island Holidays 
tours services both reported cancellations, 
but said that they would not feel the full 
effect of the strike until the end of the 
week. 

Meanwhile, Pan American Airways’ stand- 
by space decreased, but a spokesman said the 
real pinch would not be felt until the week- 
end. 

“If this strike goes on through the week, 
we're really going to have a problem,” he 
said. 

“United Air Lines flights for this weekend 
were booked full, and so basically were ours.” 

Pan American announced this morning 
that all regular flights to the West Coast are 
booked solidly but that an extra plane would 
be added to today’s schedule. 

Leaving at 5 p.m., the plane will carry 161 
passengers. The Pan American spokesman 
said that about 200 persons were on standby 
this morning at the airport. 

Pan American planes arriving from the 
West Coast have as many as 10 empty seats, 
an unusually large number for this time of 
year. 
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Airline-related businesses reported reduced 
volume yesterday because of the strike. 

Spencecliff Corporation, which caters meals 
for some airlines, reported that it is preparing 
about 1,800 fewer meals each week. 

Air New Zealand has stopped flying beyond 
Hawaii to Los Angeles because of the strike. 

Flower lei sellers at Honolulu Airport also 
have felt the pinch of the strike as passengers 
worried more about getting aboard a plane 
than about flowers. 

Martina Makalino, past president of the 
Hawaii Flower Lei Sellers Association, said 
vendors have cut back on the number of 
flowers they buy. 

She said some of the airport lei stands are 
having difficulty earning enough to pay for 
their flowers. 

Northwest Airlines has laid off 11 reserva- 
tion and tion agents, according to 
the airline’s Hawali sales manager Herbert H. 
Churchill. 

But United has not laid off anyone yet, and 
Quantas, which handles maintenance for 
Northwest, has not trimmed its staff. 

“It has not affected us at all, and unless it 
goes on indefinitely, we wouldn't expect it 
to,” said Hartley E. Shannon, engineering 
manager for Quantas. 


TICKET SALES 


Even the struck airlines continued to do 
some business. A United spokesman said the 
airline’s downtown ticket office sales had de- 
creased only 23 percent, though Waikiki 
ticket sales were off 62.5 percent. The com- 
pany sold $7,000 in tickets Friday, the day 
the strike began. 

Northwest also has kept its ticket office 
open. Churchill said the airline’s real prob- 
lem is in dealing with week-end tour groups. 

The board has been flooded with calls from 
worried travelers. A reservation agent re- 
ported that some 5,000 calls came in on Fri- 
day. Calls have continued at twice the 
normal rate since the strike began. 

Pan American has urged would-be pas- 
sengers to check at a special standby desk at 
the airport. 

Both the strike-grounded airlines have 
been shifting freight to Pan American and 
other carriers. United said its freight load 
for the week preceding the strike totaled 
42,000 pounds. 

Northwest Airlines shifted 10,000 pounds of 
freight to Pan American. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, July 12, 1966] 


Kauar HOTELS BEGINNING To FEEL STRIKE 
PINCH 


Lrinve.—The airline strike is beginning to 
affect Kauai hotels, with occupancy drops 
ranging between 7 and 20 per cent. 

Canceled tour groups appear to be the 
major cause of the empty hotel rooms. 

Glenn Lovejoy, manager of the Kauai Surf, 
the Neighbor Islands’ largest hotel, said, 
“We're beginning to show space, which nor- 
mally is rare at this time of year. 

“Instead of the expected 97 per cent, we're 
running about 90 per cent, and it will get 
worse as the strike gets longer. 

“The first class rooms appear to be the 
most seriously affected.” 

A more marked drop was reported by the 
Prince Kuhio Hotel at Poipu. Manager Bob 
Lloyd estimated the resort is running about 
20 per cent below normal, 

Hardest hit were tour groups that came 
in over the weekend. Because of the strike, 
they had to be split into two groups, with 
some arriving Saturday and the remainder 
Sunday. 

“As a result, we had plenty of empty 
rooms Saturday night,” Lloyd said. “And 
we've had one entire tour cancel next week- 
end.” 
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Most of the small hotels and motels were 
not hit as hard because they generally cater 
to Honolulu businessmen and visitors rather 
than Mainlanders. 

Hanalei Plantation manager Barry Yap 
said, “It hasn't hit us yet, because we usually 
don’t feel things until a week or ten days 
after Honolulu.” 

Lloyd was about the only one who saw a 
bright spot in the strike. 

“We use a lot of college students as work- 
ers in the hotel, and as a rule they all quit 
right after the fourth of July. 

“Their leaving this year coincided with the 
strike, so we’ve got a little breathing space 
to find new employes.” 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, so that 
President Johnson may learn of the sit- 
uation in Hawaii, I am sending him 
copies of these documents by special 
messenger today. 

I conclude by once again urging Pres- 
ident Johnson to forgo his hands-off 
policy and instead take a direct hand 
immediately in settling the airline 
mechanics strike. Negotiations should 
be held under White House auspices in 
around-the-clock sessions, as was done 
in last year’s impending steel strike, so 
that strike will be quickly settled. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. The Chair lays before the Senate, 

under the unanimous-consent agreement 

entered into yesterday, the unfinished 

business, which will be stated by title. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 

14596) making appropriations for the 

Department of Agriculture and related 

agencies for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


TABLE B.— 1904 crop price- 


(Norx.— The lists below include only 
those producers who received individual 
loans of $25,000 or more on one commodity. 
It is possible that other producers received 
$25,000 or more from CCC loans by obtain- 
ing several loans on the same or dif- 


State, producer, and address Quantity 


pledged 
BARLEY 
a: Bushels 
Y seth Farms Co., Buckeye. .------ 218, 
Gila , Ine., Gila Bend 71, 530 
Ine. and Arizona 
Can para * Cattle Co., Buckeye. 30, 057 
Westlake e Farms, Stratford 971, 333 
es Kobna Ranch, Inc,, Five Points.. 296, 374 
„ Woodland 58, 258 
Lit E 1 5 Fresno — 20, 257 
Robert W. Hubbard, Soda Springs 59, 750 
W. S. Shufeldt & Sons, Soda Springs... 56, 741 
Gaylen Christensen, ‘Tremonton, Utah. 36, 180 
Jinata: Keith Driscoll and Raymond 
Driscoll, East Grand Forks 31, 590 
Oregon: Fulana Farms, Klamath Falls 182, 292 
Washington: S. T. S. Farms, Inc., Prescott. 19, 764 
BEANS, DRY EDIBLE Hundred- 
weight 
California: Gnesa Bros., Patterson 6, 324 
Idaho; William Hepworth and Jack Dun- 
CAD, Rur oaa 5,300 
Mich 
M > pie pe Bean Market- 
ing tion, Lansing 15, 993 
Mable Graham, Breckenridge 3, 985 
Frank Kulhanek, St. Charles 3.507 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 39, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 508. No part of the amount herein 
appropriated shall be available for price sup- 
port loans or payments in connection with 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, in 
excess of $50,000 to any one person, firm, 
partnership, or corporation, but not includ- 
ing any payments made to a producer under 
title III of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. How much time does the Senator 
from Maryland yield himself? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, over the past 7 years, 
on many occasions, I have opposed our 
present agricultural policy. In all truth, 
I should like to see this country return 
to more of a free agricultural market. 
This, of course, is not entirely possible 
because of the policies we have pursued 
over the past 20 years and more; but I 
believe it is time to stop and take stock. 

Therefore, I propose this very simple 
amendment which the clerk has already 
reported. It would impose a limitation 
that no one single producer, individual 
or corporate, could get direct payments 
or loans of more than $50,000. 

The Senate voted on this proposal last 
year and, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, I believe it was defeated by some 
49 to 42 votes. The vote was very close. 
But, each year I have served in Con- 
gress, we have heard reports that 
through high subsidies and price sup- 
ports ultimately we will cut down the 


ferent commodities, each for less than 
$25,000. It is also possible that the pro- 
ducers named on the attached lists obtained 
additional amounts on other loans, each for 
less than $25,000. CCC carries out its loan 
operations on a decentralized basis at many 


State, producer, and address Quantit y 
pledge 
GRAIN SORGHUM Hundred- 
rizo weight 
Jack Robison & Sons, Willcox....------ 49, 903 $98, 308, 91 
Kinard & Greer, Willcox- a Me Ye, 78, 820. 18 
Floyd H. Robbs, Willcox.. 25, 561 62, 075. 56 
Pinay & Riggs, Willcox... 12, 436 30, 468, 43 
937, Glen C. Gaskill, Moscow 16,718 20, 256. 01 
k . J. David Sullivan, Ulysses. 15, 886 20, 052. 87 
56, 801. 62 56, 801. 62 J. R. Kapp, Moscow 14, 473 25,327. 22 
25, 731. 86 25, 731. 86 || Nebraska: 

F, Lucile Hammond and Tad D. 
50, 280. 41 50, 280. 41 Hammond, Nebraska City 31, 683 58, 296. 72 
47, 946, 31 47, 946, 31 2 J: Barr, D ROS See 4 22, 176 39, 473. 28 
30, 753. 00 9, 288. 39 Rosener & pas — 20, 868 37, 979. 76 
Dale Lov 20, 966 37, 948. 46 
25, 272. 00 16, 128. 00 Wayne 8 erna 22, 261 37, 621.09 
157, 682. 29 157, 682. 29 Kreutz Bros., Giltner... 18, 850 33, 176.00 
25, 693, 20 25, 693. 20 Frank Higgins, . e — 18, 954 32, 411. 56 
Sheridan Bros., Sutton 17, 735 31, 745. 65 
Robert P. gy 405 Fairmon 17, 136 31,022.16 
Forrest Binder, Table Rock... 330 30, 047. 20 
52, 671. 94 52, 671. 94 Lamonte Sahling, Kenesaw 17,130 29, 816. 64 
John K ast ing 378 29, 152. 84 
38, 531. 00 7, 270, 00 some igar, Bi „., — eg Tey 15, 271 27, 335.09 

uri ros. e., AI urigar 
Farms, Ine, Renesaw. 14,810 26,372, 48 
114,190.02 | 34, 272. 00 cinta ee 16,127 | 26,341.36 
2508 5 — — Fred Schwindt, Jr., Clay Center 14, 144 25, 317. 76 
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cost of the agriculture program. The 
truth is, and I read from the first page 
of the committee report on this measure, 
that last year we paid $6,381,488,500 to 
support our entire agricultural program, 
and now the Appropriations Committee 
reports a proposal this year that we pay 
$7,022,638,000—an increase of nearly 
$700 million for a program that the 
President said should be reevaluated. 

I quote from the state of the Union 
message of the President 2 years ago: 

A major effort to find new approaches to 
reduce the heavy cost of our farm programs 
and to direct more of our efforts to our small 
farmer who needs help. 


I therefore suggest that if we are sin- 
cere and are trying to help the small 
farmer, this limitation on the big pro- 
ducer is entirely appropriate. 

Less than 2 percent of the farmers of 
America gross more than $100,000 a year, 
yet they take home 20 percent of the 
subsidy program. 

I admit that the amendment I offer 
today will not amount to a tremendous 
saving—somewhere short of $25 mil- 
lion—but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Mr, President, I have the facts on 
what was paid to American farmers in 
1964, a complete list of all farmers who 
received over $25,000 a year in either di- 
rect purchases or loans and the amounts 
that they repaid on loans that they did 
not fully redeem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp this 
list by State, by commodity, and by 
name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, as 
follows: 


support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer 


locations throughout the country and main- 
tains all records on a commodity basis; there- 
fore, preparation of lists showing the total 
amount received from CCC loans by a pro- 
ducer who obtained more than one loan 
would not be administratively feasible.) 


PAK 
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State, producer, and address 


GRAIN SORGHUM—Ccontinued 


New Mex 
Delbert t Holloway, Clovis. 
peers Castor, Clovis. 


“Tyline N, Perry, Kress 
Charles Heck Nazareth... 
J. Meredith ‘Ratton, Refugio... 
1550 M. Bentsen, M 
G. Mills, Abernathy. 
Taft McGee, Herefo 


T. A. and K. G. 


John A. Raymond Smith, 
Martin & Mate, Herefor: 
W. Dimmi! 


Change, deceased, and 


o. Ch regres ‘Cue. 0 a and bees 


L. > bern 
Gaid gee Here 


5 
oy 

L 3 Kress_ * 

Pavia N Nelson, Hart 


lan L, 
Ralph W. Shelton, Friona 
8 & Downing, Inc., Hereford.. 
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TABLE B.—1964 crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 
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25, 892 
22.152 


67,422 
53, 730 
46,111 
41, 625 
37, 568 
44, 853 
43, 663 
25, 456 
41, 875 
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$49, 052. 07 
42, 753. 17 


135,814.15 
107, 104, 75 
96, 
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State, producer, and address Quant 
wiedsed 
GRAIN SORGHUM—continued 
Hundred- 
Texas—Contin weight 
Meyer Bros., WIIdorado 18, 463 
James Fan ‘erofor: 17, 695 
V. H. Kel y 18, 523 
Ivan Block, Hereford... 18, 648 
J. C. Mills, * 16, 976 
Calvin Petty, Dimmſtt 16, 
Donald J. Me ea Hereford. 21, 199 
Bill Bourlon, Farwell. .... 19, 178 
Ney Sers Lust, Dimmitt 16, 7: 
16, 119 
y 20, 
Jackson & Hoepfner & Driscoll Foun- 

dation 1 Christi. 16, 764 
Wilbur Wilson å 
Tom Priestly, ie tae 17, 085 
Charles and Mabel Elling, A; » 

ns & London, Hereford... 20, 712 

Jack R. C. Vincent, Amarillo.. 19, 000 
Adkins & Son, Amarillo 18, 660 
Jim Sam Howze, Robstown. 17, 024 
H. L. Wilson, Refugio. -.--.- 17, 171 
E. D. Chitwood, Jr., Muleshoe. 17, 968 
Marble Bros, South Plains 17, 985 
3 Gordon Taylor, Sunray 16, 906 
Lyons Bros., Hereford 18, 348 
Charles Norfleet, . 05 Center 18, 231 
T. L. Abernath: T 16, 808 
Don Motheral, TA 20, 117 
Clayton Bros., Springlake.. 20, 115 
John Range, Par well 17, 991 
T. C. Garner, White Iers 17, 000 
Bob Anthony, Dimmitt. 4 15, 818 
R. D. and Bill y McClellan, ‘Sunray. oo 19, 791 
Robert E. Hooper, Plainview... 17, 739 
Oscar Mayfield & Sons, Taft 16, 291 
Harvey and W. A. 7 oe Sunray 19, 717 
Chester Clark, H „ 627 
Jack Smith, Lazbuddie 16, 924 

„H. Parker, Hart. 7. 984 
D. C. Dilley, Borger. 19, 517 
Calvan Robertson, Pl: 051 
Siceman A eA al m eih 9.280 

or] urgess, Tulla 19, 
Mildred Lowman, Bishop.. 16, 019 
G. A. Parr, Allee. 

Wallace Corse, Sunray. x 19, 299 
W. G. Sanderson, Dinmiti. a 15, 388 
Billy John Thorn, Friona... å 19, 250 
Bill Brown, Laxbuddle á 19, 250 
Gordon H. Ponana Plainview. 4 19, 211 
Dalton Ca! Frion: 19, 

0. B. Wom and. R 

Herslord . 18, 977 
8 Smithson, Dimmitt 15, 135 
L. D. Ballard and Howard Hurt, 

A A AIA a D TS: 17,814 
Buford Carter, V. 15, 000 
Garner Bros., 18, 661 
J. T. Holcomb ple W. E. Uselton, 

Springlak 14, 870 
Har 18, 563 

18, 535 
Sak’ Mid eton, BOR 16, 868 

18, 471 
R. R. Rule, Prong 16, 649 
Roy Browder, Sunra; 18, 404 
L. M. 15, 239 
O. D. Jackson, Ve 14, 738 
O. Ralph B 15,247 
W. M. 18, 205 
A. L. Hartzog, 18, 124 
Wallace Cannon, ohio 14, 652 
me Robison, Sunra: 18, 006 

Plainview. 17, 980 
Dennis L. 2 Happy. 14, 281 
Andrew Price, K 17, 010 

15, 339 
17, 787 

Hale Cen 15, 366 
Jimmy Cluai F 17, 640 
Silvas Bros. and Alex Boyd, Port 

C TTT 14, 011 
Robert H useman, Nazareth. a 14, 
Edwin Adams, Pieinview. 15, 796 
J. E. MeCathern, Jr., Hereford. . 16, 795 
Joe P. H , Hart Ba TE 15, 702 
Jim Bob Curry, Hale Center. 16, 363 

Herbert Frieniel & Sons, Here 13, 955 
Luther Browder, 17,240 

Hurt 17, 226 

O. V. Wilson, Kress. 17, 208 
B. R. Bennett, Hart. 14, 158 
J. M. Kendrick, Nazureth 15, 383 
Dryden Farms, Robstown . 14, 526 
Wright Bros. bstown 14. 114 
Don Sudderth, Bovina... 17, 057 
Smith, Tulls 15, 287 
Richard Lupton, 15, 543 
Gilbert Wenner Friona 16, 943 
Alton Morris, Muleshoe_ 992 
Victor Harman, Happy- 16, 930 


Amount 
loaned 


$37, 563. 
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TABLE B.—1964 crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 


State, producer, and address Quantity Amount Amount State, producer, and address Quantity Amount Amount 


pledged loaned repaid pledged loaned repaid 
GRAIN sorGHUM—continued GRAIN son- continued 
Hundred- Hundred- 
Texas—Continued weight Texas—Continued weight 
W. O. McDaniel, Sinton s $29, 396. 67 Ed; 12, 268 $25, 762. 80 
Brooks & Brooks, Hart... 15, 125 29, 342, 49 O. F. 13, 378 25, 724. 87 
„V. Barton, Kress 29, 340. 23 Sam Rundell, Farwell... 13,595 | 25,722.70 
Melvin Jenni an Floyd Tomlinson, Cany 14, 769 25, 697. 36 
Thomas, Tulia 14, 787 29, 339, 38 Ralph Britten, Groom... 12, 596 25, 646. 36 
Phillip Haberer, Earth.. 13, 910 29, 329. 12 Jerry Young, Plainview.. 12, 921 25, 615. 68 
A, Lance & Sons, Bovina. — 1,708] 29,066. 70 Jack Jackson, Abernathy.. 12148 | 25, 534. 18 
T. G. and R. L. Jackson, Austwell..... 13, 814 29, 008. 99 11, 634 25, 496. 45 
Fred Bruegel, Jr., Dimmitt 16, 669 29, 003. 37 12,869 25, 477. 59 
J. S. Hays, Tulia 14, 128 28, 902. 65 11, 628 25, 466. 20 
. W. 8 elton, Friona 16, 596 28, 877, 57 13, 217 25, 376, 56 
Walter E. Stone, Robstown_- 13, 622 28, 741. 66 12, 25, 367. 27 
SA7 Groce Petersburg 13, 179 28, 729. 30 
rt W. Kinkaid, P. 14, 844 28, 648, 15 14, 554 25, 324. 48 
Lee Renner, Friona 16, 413 28, 557. 92 12, 919 26, 321. 44 
Max Rarick, Bushland 14, 799 28, 413, 90 „ Here; 2 14, 552 25, 319. 78 
Dick Geries, Farwell... 15, 693 28, 389, 30 Homer Bartram & O. C. H. 
Mike Allen, Friona 14, 059 28, 328. 06 DN ceases 11, 313 25, 228. 88 
Daniel P. Moore, Portlan 13, 417 28, 309. 12 E. L. Howard, Friona... 13, 100 25, 209. 65 
Horne Bros., Plainview. 16, 255 28, 283. 79 Bobby McCormick & Paul Cooper, 
8. R. Hutto, Hart. 13, 078 28, 232. 44 NN 13, 103 25, 158. 33 
O. King, Plainview. 13, 960 28, 129. 90 Wayne Foster, Farwell... 12, 47 25, 144. 56 
Walter Mattiza, Robstown 13.525 | 28, 128, 78 Carl Bruegel, Dimmitt— 14,477 | 25,138, 48 
5 itsett. Tulia_._--. 14, 249 28, 096. 19 Melvin B: Lockney... 12,8 25, 102. 29 
P. P. Stubblefield, Kress. 14, 408 28, 095. 43 F. L. Eicke, Hereſord. r; 25, 025. 30 
Bros., Mathis. Sisk 13,304 | 28.072. 33 Paul Toliver, Plainview_..----.-----_- 11,963 | 25, 001. 84 
Earl Hillman, Kress. 15, 346 28, 036.13 
A. T. Frye and Steve Barousett, Dawn. 16, 072 27, 064. 55 OATS 
Walterschied Bros., Hereford. w 16, 070 27, 962, 03 
Ernest Sluder, Bushland.. 14, 525 27, 887. 54 Georgia: G. T. Kersey, 34, 884. 00 34, 884. 00 
M. A. Snyder, Jr., Farwell 14, 429 27, 848, 75 Idaho: Robert Myers, 39, 744. 00 2. 
Milburn Haydon, Hart 16, 000 27, 840. 00 Mississippi: Loyce Makamson, Sid 47, 842. 76 27, 655, 38 
Alban Farms, Hereford 15, 984 27, 812. 51 North Dakota: Ballantyne 
O. C. Ellis, Hereſord 15, 084 27, 811. 81 Hope „„ 20, 718 00 
Iris Touchstone, Dimmitt. — 13, 938 27, 693. 47 Oregon: 
Odell Jennings, Tulta bee 14, 137 27, 666, 64 ulana Farms, ath Falls. 953,125 | 691, 015. 62 555, 078. 13 
A. E. Lewellen, Plainview an a, 15, 895 27, 657. 58 urel A. Long, Merrill. 61, 875 43, 312. 50 393. 75 
Vernon Garrison, Silverton. 5 — 14, 199 27, 609. 18 ira: 
Book, Tana 15, 836 27, 554, 22 51, 030 37, 482. 80 18, 262. 80 
Paul 3 and Mae Bryant, Lockney- 14, 169 27, 538. 25 44. 950 „168. 84 34, 168. 84 
4 . N. 1 1 —æ 2 1 — z, 19 5 rr , 478 „791. 95 20, 701. 95 
. M. Wrig mmitt_ 0 
J. F. Nazareth. 14,156 | 27, 406. 48 Elkhorn, Martin å 57,600'| 33; 408. 00 
4, 362 27, 363. 50 J. E. Cheek Estate, Pierre 40, 435 28, 177. 95 28, 177.95 
14, 103 27, 336, 35 
12, 682 27, 206. 75 RICE 
13.011 27, 193, 20 Arkansas: 
12, 473 27, 190. 61 Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative 
15, 625 27, 186, 92 Association, Stuttgart 1, 975, 974 |10, 192, 868. 95 | 10, 192, 868. 95 
12, 877 27, 183. 76 Producers Rice Mill, Inc., Stuttgart. 729, 000 | 3, 717, 900.00 | 3, 717, 900. 00 
14. 120 27,110. 39 McAlister Seed Service Co., Walnut 
12, 27, 093. 92 eget C a 29, 676 146, 163. 14 146, 163. 14 
13, 016 27, 085. 58 Alice Sidney Farms, Lake Village 26, 142 135, 440. 55 135, 440. 55 
14, 318 27, 014, 02 D 26,928 | 129, 505. 56 129, 505. 56 
13, 472 26, 977. 40 23, 007 110, 560. 13 110, 560. 13 
15, 466 26, 909. 97 16, 793 89, 832. 61 83, 810. 99 
15, 464 26, 906. 66 17,817 86, 621. 09 621 
12, 740 26, 882. 25 8 Sg 5 
, 903 26, 832. 42 16, 042 n 
13, 237 26, 831. 87 14, 700 77, 929. 98 77, 929, 98 
12, 307 26, 829. 39 12, 422 N 86 
13, 538 26, 827. 07 2, 895 67, 377. 46 67, 377. 46 
12.253 20 702 20 12,958 | 66, 557. 45 45 
13, 507 26, 743. 07 61, 564. 45 60, 769, 45 
15, 361 26, 728. 49 12, 592 60, 854. 50 60, 854. 50 
12, 235 26, 671. 23 1 57, 879, 95 57, 879, 95 
15, 859 26, 600, 84 10, 570 57, 872. 64 57, 872, 64 
15, 991 26, 545. 06 10, 470 56, 474, 64 56, 474. 64 
12, 219 26, 515.23 2 
15, 210 26, 465. 40 ore 8 1 
13, 26, 426. 46 12, 186 53, 53, 876, 35 
15, 180 26, 413. 90 10, 526 53, 487. 70 53, 487. 70 
A d. . 15,172 26, 399. 72 Leon J. Garot, DeWitt. 10, 671 52, 604. 25 52, 604. 25 
Jimmy McLaughlin and Pete Me- Robert P. Lewis and Car! Price, Eng- 
Laughlin, Plain view. 12, 102 20, 382. d 10, 225 50,305.77 |--.---.-.----- 
Robert E. and Eugene O. Heath, Hale 48, 323, 36 $2, 743, 55 
CURE esos E TREA 13, 107 26, 345. 48, 161, 44 48, 161. 44 
5 8 NETL RE Oa 13, 612 26, 310. 97 4 ist m 4 — 5 
cè B. mimon. estate an . 8. 1. 
ee Robstown Sa ord = a 43, 021. 50 43, 021, 50 
ercer T. y „241 
J. E. Howard, 15, 077 26, 233.63 |.......-...... || | _ Walnut Ridge. 42, 561. 74 42, 561. 74 
arvey Milner, Tuli 15, 075 26,229.74 | 18, 381. 14 Lovett Farms, Grady. 42, 065. 99 28, 589. 75 
zobne . Carter, Fiatavies aoa „485 26, 161. rare 2 
. D. Moore and Vinita Me rt. J[ I John Schenk, Monticello- -__- 5 5 
7 9 cc 5 2 5 5 ae = 40, 684. 95 40, 684. 95 
orres „Happy s „086. 
1 1 Tul wae 13.855 yen 40, 605. 35 7, 938, 00 
oma Boggs, Kress , 
Felix Mote, Tulla 12,984 | 26, 007. 05 40, 277. 51 40, 277. 51 
Bont tue ata 1 Bata sa. 
ona , Floydada W 
A. C. Glenn, Kress. 13,441 25, 940. 95 , 000. 40, 000, 07 
Young Bros, and 
ihe 5 ae es 38, 396, 97 38, 396, 97 
ely ay, Herefo! ý 7 
George Heck, s 13.70 2,847.07 e Ne 
Bob Hammonds, Farwell. 14, 847 25, 833, 43 Ralph R. Watkins, Stut 
Clyde Bradford, Happy. 12,177 25, 808. 63 Geeridge Farm, Inc., Stuttgart 37, 844. 04 37, 844. 04 
Nelson Burton, 14,820 —5 786. = Big Ditch Irrigation Co., Stuttgart 
* 


Robert Johnson, Cash 6, 859 37, 667, 20 35, 810. 10 


S 
Si 


Claude Higley, e 12.211 
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TABLE B.—1964 crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 


State, producer, and address Quantity Amount Amount State, producer, and address 
p 


Quantity Amount Amount 
loaned repaid pledg paid 


ed Te 


RIcCE—continued RicE—continued 
Arkansas—Con' Bushels Mississippi—Continued Bushels 
II. B. Oe pina Pine Hluff 6, 894 $37, 046. 70 J. 1. Wilson, Jr:, Rosedale. ....-..---.. 8, 617 $39, 772. 43 
Ru , Leon Rutledge, and L. F. Foreman, Clarksdale... 7, 293 39, 127. 69 
C.8. Castleberry, Newport 7, 737 36, 209. 10 Robert E. Smith, Cleveland. 7,135 38, 660. 18 
Clinton and Harold anea, Sherrill. 6,716 35, 766. 27 Glenn E. McCoy, Clarksdale 7,329 38, 417. 17 
B. O. Geunther, Sherrill.. . 6,716 35, 766. 22 Joseph H. Theunissen, Hollandale- 7,458 38, 177. 10 
Melister Seed Service Co., and oie H. D. and T. A. Tharp, Isola.. 7.123 37, 508. 75 
ford Micklish, Cash 6, 281 34, 929. 29 E. D. Strain, Jr., Morgan City. 6, 989 36, 802, 72 
payne d Barrett, Jonesboro. 6, 802 32, 873, 18 Homewood Farms, Inc., Green: 7, 269 36, 566. 46 
muy M. Beene, Wynne 6, 718 32, 649. 48 W. B. Tackett, Belzoni.. Be 7,119 35, 858. 70 
N Cash... 5,750 32, 568. 10 1 and Henry Frey, Hol 6, 582 35, 819. 48 
oble Lake Planti A. and N. Fioranelli, leveland. 6, 753 35, 538, 97 
opie and M. N. Rush, ‘bine Bluff. 6, 446 32, 399. 49 F. P. Unkel, Shaw 6,822 34, 502. 04 
Erskine Harriman and Harry Lauhon, Charles Berry, Memphis, Ten: 6, 057 33, 439. 95 
TTP 5, 904 31. 807. 89 Harris & Wilson, Ine, Hollandale. A 5, 953 32, 830.16 
Sam Abowitz & Son, ee City 6, 723 31, 655. 61 L. A. Peeples, Merigold 6, 520 32. 644. 33 
David Knoll, Stuttgart 6,075 30, 948. 05 8. R. Phebus, Banks 6, 480 31, 112, 10 
Ray and Don 2 Stuttgart.. vi Eckward N. MeKn ht, Cleveland. 6,099 30, 638. 18 
R. 9.5 poen Land Co. and John L. Wade, N ollandale 5, 600 27, 908. 50 
Conner, Newport A 6, 388 30, 941. 50 F. H. Nance, Cleveland 4,932 26, 879. 40 
"ES DSS 7, 038 30, 753. 00 H. B. Mullins, eee 5,273 26, 602. 26 
zo B. Dakin, Skeng 4, 924 26, 638, 84 
5, 620 30, 446, 43 so he Wilkinson & evi Richardson, 8255 ne takes 
5 ch ee Ee RS ERE E RE , 635, 
ere, bast Sunrise Dairy, Oisveland L.L 4 801 26, 365. 50 
5, 265 29, 694, 60 Josephine Plantation & Charles Law- 
rence, Merigold 4,990 25, 919, 40 
6, 073 29, 447. 99 . ©. Willis, Jr., 4,762 2 85. 25 
D. Dossett, B 4, 957 558. 14 
6,276 28, 430. 28 B. Litton, Shaw. 4, 780 25, 411. 61 
6, 100 27, 694. 39 Turner Arant, B 4, 653 25, 172. 78 
4,770 27, 027. L. B. Pate & Sons, Cleveland 4, 693 25, 003. 69 
ee eee 
nderson Farming Co., Lissie... 45, 419 217, 422.39 171, 935, 02 
570 8 Chocolate Bayou Rice & Canal 
5, 527 26, 495. 77 W a 36, 261 162, 066. 47 162, 006, 47 
„002 20, 477. J. A. Jenk Jenkins, and 
4. 860 25, 952. 40 Jenkins, Jr., Hankumer 29, 932 146, 707.21 146, 707. 21 
4, 859 25, 825. 53 E. J. Stoesser, err 25, 837 135, 318. 09 135, 318. 09 
8 ah 510 te a save West Indies Co. Farm, El —— 8 me 
„ „81 02 25 810 2% [Campo «„ 1 
5, 670 25, 636, 50 J. O. at G. F. Dennison, Liberty 24, 105 118, 435, 45 118, 435, 45 
4.737 25 554.01 T, F, Jenkins, Glen M. Kolemay, and 
1 8 Jeffrey Jenkins, Winnie. es Sco. ee 24, 268 117, 526. 71 117, 526. 71 
Et Dodd, Minturn 5,262 25, 546, 54 Pfeffer & Son Farms, Houston 22, 876 115, 106. 88 74, 701, 45 
3 Thomas Merger, Woodland 9, 983 43, 925, 20 2 J. and J. R. Carter, Victoria... 23,781 114, 153. 04 114, 153. 04 
Louisiana: 5 Clipson, Sr., Eagle Lake 19, 663 107, 755. 82 107, 755, 82 
mare argh ae r 22 114, ag a Borr Haai ma RE - Babb, Edna. os wy; a720 107, 317, = 
gunbrecher Bros., Jones. h * enderson Farms ‘ampo.__....-.- 5 Ke 103, 911. 
, Lake Providence. 15, 307 76, 433. 63 R. N. Middleton Estate and Ed, Roy, on 05 


George, Shirley, and L. E. ner 


& Son, o 18, 583 94, 573. 58 95, 578. 58 


12, 028 034. 56 62, Floyd & Kenneth Henderson: El 
934 56, 934. 30 56, TT 19,785 93, 608. 27 93, 608. 27 
11, 916 52, 978. 21 52, 978. 21 Martin Bros. & Son, Houston 19, 591 92, 253. 42 92, 253. 42 
10, 170 50, 737. 14 50, 737. 14 Jess Mathews and Katherine Vance, 
298 38, 813. 33 38, 813. 33 Beamern... 18,094 90, 315. 03 90, 318.03 
7,971 36, 532. 49 36, 532. 49 
7,944 35, 459. 38 35, 450. 38 Bros., DeKalb. 18, 023 85, 871. 06 85, 871. 06 
7, 364 33, 442. 87 33, 442, 87 Henry Huff, Edna. 19, 170 84, 903. 48 84, 903. 48 
6.412 31,781. 17 31, 781. 17 Francis Koo] 16, 719 82, 209. 12 59, 301. 63 
6, 531 29, 648. 32 29, 648. 32 R. Reed, 16, 979 o 56, 619. 23 
5, 393 26, 826. 62 26, 826, 62 . R. Thomas, Eagle Lake 15, 365 80, 765. 10 80, 765. 10 
4, 859 26, 818.58 |.-..----+-2.-- ex Wiede an ag Koop 16, 689 80, 751, 53 41, 526, 53 
5, 832 26, 156. 52 26, 156, 52 E. Duke, Elmo D 
4, 952 25, 150, 93 25, 150. 93 RR as Duke, Rosharon...--...-..- 15, 870 80, 554. 08 80, 554: 08 
8, 100 34, 720. 65 34, 720, 65 N. & M. Farms, Linke Nolte, and 
ppi: ten Myzell, 1 8 Ye AEE. 14, 578 78, 461. 48 78, 461. 48 
Albert Prevot, Dwight 1 L. Clipson, Eagle Lake 14, 714 76, 802; 20 | can nn 
Frank Orlicek, and Thounissen, Hol- — R. Anderson and T, 1 Davidson, 
landale 32,649 | 172, 872. 07 39, 332, 82 East Bernard 14,005 | 74,226. 50 74,226.50 
25, 054 130, 82 ; W. G. MeBride and J. C. Emenhiser, 
24,473 | 130, 340. 73 130, 349, 73 Stowell sci a asa ase 12, 968 73, 095. 80 73, 095. 80 
24. 600 122, 516.13 122, 516. 13 Harold Koop, Edna... 15, 304 72, 837. 90 72, 837. 90 
23, 057 32 122, 298. 32 Since Ranch, Clodine 14,915 70, 798. 35 57, 409. 05 
22,030 113, 191. 51 112, 191, 51 Blue Creek Rice Farms & Kountz & 
19,504 | 108, 565. 57 108, 575. 57 Couch, EI Campo 13, 304 68, 576. 00 68, 578. 00 
21, 056 103, 205. 64 103, 205. 64 Blue Creek Rice ‘arms, by Frank L. 
18,855 | 102, 856. 62 17, 471.05 Ramsey, agent, El Cainpo 14, 105 66, 915. 21 66, 915.21 
18, 726 96, 112. 86 96, 112, 86 Euel Du at & E. J. = at, Winnie. 13, 058 64, 888. 70 64, 883. 70 
15, 636 S E. P. Duke & 12, 575 63, 067. 58 63, 057. 58 
16, 121 76, 467. 32 76, 467, 32 
15, 530 73, 920. 94 920. 94 5 12, 095 62, 117.14 62, 117.14 
12, 423 67, 005. 50 67, 005. 50 Henderson Farms, El Camp 13, 173 61, 849. 40 61, 849. 40 
12, 311 65, 444. 87 17, 151. 95 Floyd & Kenneth PET rre Å Clyde 
11, 576 oh hg | ES ES DeFoor, El Campo 13, 003 61, 447,79 61. 447. 79 
Barbo er, Cleveland_ 12, 376 63, 290. 09 63, 200, 09 Roger C. Brown, Dayton 12, 633 60, 817,17 60, 817.17 
Wilton Richard, Greenville. 12, 812 60, 492, 08 60, 429. 08 Walt ter A. Virnau & Sons, Sealy ll, 122. 60, 122. 40 
Dan Se Shaw. 11, 235 60, 130. 52 21, 196, 02 Reidland & Son, Crosby 12, 575 60, 106. 63 60, 106. 63 
10, 910 59, 284. 88 59, 284. 88 A. 8. E M. T. Simons, Ir, Edna 12.167 59, 972. 14 47, 991. 26 
10, 044 54, 257. 16 54, 257. 16 Robert Rasmussen & D, W. Beck, 
9, 247 48, 824. 16 48, 824. 16 L K 12, 442 59, 536. 80 69, 536. 86 
9.302 47, 818. 16 47, 818. 16 Harry and Everett Anderson, East 
104 472882 4.40828 Ra fl. Holwig, Fia et eee 2 
0, 41 ' ' wig, 
8465 | 466,662 47 Cinco Ranch, Clodine..... } 12,000] 58,208.39 45, 800 78, 
a 5 — John Clipson, Eagle Lake-.- 11, 993 57, 732. 22 57, 732, 22 
„ d „ . arsalla Bros., Eagle i 
a nce 7 8.400 45, 582.30 45, 582. 30 P. D. „x. } 10,755 57,580.05 17, 723.95. 
MoGarrh & oĞarrh, 8.481 | 45,461.01 | John Pearson nd L. J. Bab 11,897 | 56, 990. 15 56, 990. 15 
Ine., Robinson 8, 856 43, 690. 59 42, 903, 09 J. H. Taylor, Hamshtre_ 11,750 50, 323. 
Ver Alen gy nae 3 be 7.754 42,702. 66 9, 934. 80 Frank R. e, Liberty_- 13, 181 55, O51. 68 051. 68 
8 7% assais] “230890 || ‘The, Moriss and Woodrow Tres a 
Ani an w n, 
L. E. Grant, Isola 8,434 488.00 41, 486. 00 VV 11,201 84, 808. 67 54, 893, 67 
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TABLE B.—1964 crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 
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State, producer, and address Quantit Amount 
pledged loaned 
Rice—continued 
h 
Jack Stoesser, n. $54, 623. 76 
L. D. Ware, “Pulshear 53, 589, 73 
B. D. Fussell, Eag! ie Lake a 52, 779. 60 
Blue Ribbon ie Inc., 52, 550. 02 
Johnson & Johnson, West 8 $ 11, 237 51, 813. 78 
Marsalia Bros., C. C. Brasher & T. L. 
Davidson, Eagle 0 10, 370 51, 331. 50 
G. Raun & Sandy Creek Ranch, 

El Campo 10, 578 50, 034. 65 
Mitchell Bros., Beaumont- 10, 645 49, 433. 25 
Jarrell E. Brown, eo ane By 9, 757 48, 942. 88 
K. Saibara & Son, Webste' = 10, 260 48, 619. 63 
Jack C. McBride, J. F. Guidry & W. 8. 

1 557 innie 9, 868 48, 435. 66 
Billy ollegeport 9, 405 47,911. 32 
Lowell G "Renn Stockton Estate, 

Nero eee emer 9, 153 47, 318. 68 
H. E. Moor & J. P. White Estate, 

Anahuac. 10, 295 46, 883. 70 
Adolph S. Hankamer, Hankamer. 9,774 46,812. 50 


Jack B. Willis, Eagle a 


Paul McGown, 9, 470 46, 071.14 
Clark Farms, 8. 
cree W M. Clar 9,249] 45,818.94 
ene ay an 
Frank’ A A . aE e Lake 9.255 18 oo 15 
nk A. ns, e „ „ 
a e h i at, L 


TT EES EE 8, 770 45, 166. 
Emmett Berbert, Stowell. 9,371 45, 014. 49 
Noel Clark, 10, 4, 

J. B. Wyatt, Ciodis H. Cox, and 
Seaberg Farms, Inc., Dayton 10, 129 44, 457. 90 
9, 182 43, 971, 67 
9, 730 43, 365. 33 
9, 225 42, 385. 95 
8, 118 42, 166, 32 
8, 392 42, 156. 63 
8, 579 42, 139. 84 
9, 094 41,857.30 
7, 690 41,310. 46 
C. A, Kiker, Beaumont 7,573 41, 059, 56 
Č. W. Sisk; George, William D., and 
H, E. Dishman, nan, Beaumont a, 8, 159 401. 44 
AW, Peveto, Inc., Dayton 8,129 40, 252. 34 
‘eveto, urry Too Peveto, and 
aoe Moore Lumber Co., 
FP 8. 402 40, 122. 02 
Carlton LW. Trant and W. H. Keenan, 
ed k: . 8. 400 39, 904. 56 
iliam H. Whetstein 98 * 8, 383 39, 477. 30 
Daniel J. Hankamer and R. M. Mid- 
ton Es lisvill 7, 574 930. 36 
7, 554 38, 831. 78 


Daigle, and W. E. B 
Bobby Shellhammer an: 


hammer, Hamshire. 
Albert, Jewell, and Albert Dutcher, Jr., 
Wells Farm, and Frank C. Gordon, 


Anahuac 
A. Turner and W. M. McBride and 


E. 
nnn 7, 808 38, 486. 43 
Ivan Hebert and E. L. Chaney, Beau- 
W 7, 485 38, 398, 05 
James Weaver, Hankamer 7,811 38, 125. 00 
O. W. = ag Louise Sample Germer 
and W. F -poues Ganado— 7,947 37, 800, 35 
Lester J. Cranek, Garwood... -------- 7,826 37, 773. 25 
F. W. Fontenot, ieee and Hebert, 
Anahuac 7, 626 37, 469. 94 
me W. and 1 John Isaacs, Alvi 8, 308 37, 381. 67 
J. H. Sandlin, Anahuac. 6, 994 37, 340. 55 
Schiurring Bros., Garwo 7,793 37, 331. 65 
W. W. Mcbride, Winnie.. 7,131 | 37,133. 10 
L. L. Fontenot, Winnie 7,413 37, 079. 20 
3 O. and E Eloise McBride, ee 7, 043 36, 812. 75 
E. J. and Euell Dugat and E. C. 
Devillier, Winnſe ----------- -mm 7. 352 36, 647. 02 
Bert Harbour and Mrs. Lucille Har- 
bour, Hankamer..-—........-.-------- 7, 835 36, 416. 87 
. Herin, Edua 8.712 36, 329. 46 
1 1 Watson, Angleton 7, 193 35, 836, 82 
N. S. and Jesse Wittman, Hamshire. 6, 928 35, 709. 26 
J ay and Dexter Anderson, Lissie 6, 936 35, 457. 46 
B. D. Hart and Frank aloras; 
7,581 35, 428. 55 
7, 232 34, 203, 88 
Ellis, Collegeport...---- 6, 008 34, 020, 84 
. A. Norris & Son, Bay C 
Guy Myrick and Otto Truksa, Al 7, 040 34, 013. 44 
Lowell, George, and Norris orris Raun, 55 
Campo. BET red e ya So a ELS 6, 420 33, 962, 59 


Amount 


repaid 


48, 435. 66 
47, 911. 32 
47, 318. 68 
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State, producer, and address 


rice—continued 


‘Texas—Continued 
Denver Poland and Doornbos Bros., 
Winnie. 


P. W. Douglas, Sour Lake. 

P. D. nap — R. M. Middleton 
Estate, Anahuac -saas -5-amnn mmm e 

Charles and | Quintin E . and Frank 
L. Rense; El Campo 


Mrs. M Lester Ray 

3 è Wigegorber, Farms, Inc., 
Chester r Hicks and Frank 8. Bülber. 
M. D. Shillings, Port Lavaca... 
Jesse Copeland and M. L. She 

mer, Hamshire-..-..---..------- = 
James R. and Henry J. Ilavinka and 

11 & Wasicek, East Bernard 
E. and H. L, Adams. Alvin 


J. K. and R. G. Allen, El Campo 
3 Eaton and B. D. Anderson, 8 


and. 
Richard Hahn, Ganado. 
C. D. PAo Paul Slatter, 


Orange... 
Pat II. Flowers and Seaberg Farms, 


5 Devers.. 
Alfred J. Ash and 1 Sophie Graves 

Estate, Dayton 
Warren Craigen, Beaumont. 


Eugene Bourque, R 
J. W. Parker, ETY ‘Wolf, Jr., =e 


pee 
©. C. Devillier, oe Winnie. 
S. P. ‘Xnahuac. 


shire 
Prank Smaistria, Martha Losack, and 
wu Lee Frederickson, East Ber- 
Lynn and Donald Herbert, Waller 
Johnnie Garrett, Garrett Bros., and 
Valter L. Roome, Louise 


W. C. Jenkins 
Lester R. W 
Farms, Inc., Dayton 
Wanda S. and’ Wayne Bunton, 
J. Harland Bell Island. 
Buren J. Kallina, Garwood 


George 
Haney E. Johnson, Port 
R. 1 and Roy Dawson, 


aan 
Jonnie Gi Sapeli, Louis Guy Stovall, Jr., and 
8. C. Cappell, Louise. .-------------- 
Tena tci L. Pikin, Ut SWEL 


Hamshire. 
W. II. Oetken, Anahuac.. 
J. W. Murrell, Winne 


Quantity 
pledged 


8888388888 2883 8 88 888 8 83 
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Amount 
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33, 120. 72 
32, 895. 20 
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25, 442, 02 
25, 394. 49 
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Taste B.—196§ crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 


State, producer, and address Quanti Amount Amount State, producer, and address Quantit: Amount Amoun 
— 1 loaned repaid pledged loaned oni 
Rice—continued WHEAT—continued 
ae PBS ioe enna * Continued Bushels 
I M. I. Janes and Remie er els 8. Everett Dennis, Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
pong 5,310 | 828, 010. 10 $25,010. 10 Harold N. Hobart, Sr., Harold N. bret amai a - 
Hobart, Jr., and Gano II. Tsehudy, 
24 SOYBEANS o Hutchinson 85 ea aaa 28, 244 40, 510. 93 
| Arkansas Grain Corp., Stuttgart 7, 103, 230 |16, 353, 580.93 10, 454,477.76 ene Bott, Palmer 5 2 sas 
MeAlistet Seed Service Co., Walnut RT By 24,984 | 34, 129. 44 
Rid 2 42 120 94,888.80] 2,816.0 . 23,220 | 33, 156. 00 |- 
Hugh E. Richardson, H. B. Richar- 3 ; Vestring Bros., Burns ao] weal 
son and Richland Plantation, Inc., WT. Rooney, r., Garden Gi . 
Hughes 2 4 | 77,980.88 |- 77,980.88 || John Kris Farms, Coles C7- wal eet 
Ralph Wimpy, Harrisburg- 15,585 | 35, 997. 26 35, 997. 66 Benton Jones, Gesc. 2.773 23.879 0 7 
Pirani 1 8 Ñi — 13.900 24.650 00 24.950 00 E tap tet a Kensington... 20,250 | 29, 767. 50 
500| 30, 645. 00 30, 645. 00 F Baalman & Sons, Menlo 20.754 26, 504. 82 
p e Scott oe 7 21, 884 26, 466. 62 
| 13,500 | 30,510. 00 30, 510. 00 20,608 | 25,739.63 
12.375 2 228 00 2 790 00 Richard L. and Tonks Spiegel; Formoso. 18, 900 25, 515. 00 
11.713 2 24.908 oli C.H. 3 Trust Estate, Dodge City 20, 453 25, 300. 49 
11,700 26, 559. 00 26, 559. 00 Reith Driscoll, East Gran 
11; 070 25, 571.70 25, 571. 70 John Bogestad, Karlstad__ nEs 23.800 38822 09 
rer 13,500 | 300, 878. 00 30,378, 00 |] morenen Hagen, Bast Grand Forts 18,879 258 767. 36 
Donald E. Stewart, Robert Revell, and 4 Campbell Farming Corp., H 
Harold Revell, Lebanon 1. 6% 23,10% 25,119.90 Nash Bros., Redstone.” F 
0 r. 51. 118. 
| Herbert P. Turin, S nter 1884 | 40,484.04 | 40,484.04 || Kraft & Martin, Havre- -- -= rial Seana 
aaa a MAO ee Faces Ino., Great Fal 49,905 | 54,396. 45 
| W. P. Tomlinson, Lake Providence....| 15,840 | 35,640. 00 35, 640. 00 Warren Swenson, Oct Bank 8 
Orvilie A. Coody, Lake Providence -.- 11,681 | W., 581. 36 12, 406. 36 Otis Waters, Richey. 37,1700 47,949.30 
| i ý ryor Čo., Billings. 43,625 | 47,551.25 
Beever dae | Be) geel gesl Kietelen | Mak 
27,180 | 61,428.80 | 61, 425.80 sare ey me Die G4 40,520 | 43,740.68 
1 52, 273. 80 52, 273. 80 Francis Maurer, E Butt 5 202². 
18,289 | 40,510.80 Bil Mec p gine 37,800] 41,202. 00 
16,302 | 37,200.84 | 37, 200.84 y Killenbeck, Scobey- 2.000 38 
Annapeg, Inc., Minter City 13% 38 A1 e Birkeland & 5 Son, Ine., Fort Benton| 32,80 35,806. 50 
| L. L. Walker, Minter City- 13,050 | 28,904.22 | 25, 904. 22 Gayla 3 —.— 2 60 29 5 60 
10 Ray Roberson Farms, Inc., Philip: 13, 009 28, 815, 44 28,815. 44 Laz ceiling ch, Billings... 32. 193 35, 090.37 
+. C a lo Boel wee Co Ine. Wolf o. 29,0 35, 021.70 
he Alert Pain papere 8 In 17, 280 39, 052, 80 39, 052. 80 26, 091 3 a 
. Wal ONS EAE 17, 100 38, 304. 00 38, 304. 00 25, 524 d 
f North 8 30, 240 32, 961. 60 
A. B. Swindell, Pantegoo 41, 93, 325. 50 63, 220. 50 — — pee 
McNair Investment Co., Laurinberg 19, 814 44, 185, 22 44, 185. 22 , + 392. 
South Carolina: 27,810 30, 312. 90 
ý 41, 043 N 27,812 30, 181. 23 
1 % N |" 6081-00 | Kenneth Q. Arvi 22.00 28, 632 60 
„ A. O. Kamumerzell, 25,920 28, 252. 80 
15,030 | 34, 208. 40 34, 258, 40 4,660 | 258.226 80 
21.240 8, 170. 00 
Leo M. Kraft, H 2.220 
Pi g ru 3 2. 
N Perens Lake Plantation, Hughes 19, 244 „ Ralph Lee. e 24° 930 
E. L. Wallace, Woodland wot 59, 345 83, 858. 11 1 onover Ranch Go; Poire —4—— 
eine „008. 16 | 60 006 16 van Dahlman, Forsyth... ..-..-..--.- 
N Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robies - 50. 806 69, 096. 16 69, 096. 16 Herberg d. Bite and Als MoClintock, 
fi 31,915] 34,302. 11 34, 302, 11 Eld 21, 150 
i 27,000 | | 32, 860. 0G 15, 625. 00 P Ponar 24, 102 
7 r Elmer and Mary P. Dostal, Geraldine. 23, 
| e work tik Kukla, Blue Creok-------------- 23) 130 
Ne a: 
ee | eames | E aS Grace Land & Cattle Co., Lewellen . 52,200 
59, 997 73, 738. 23 18, 411, 00 Raymond, Ronald, Pamela, Michael, 
46, 882 51, 335. 65 51. 65 0, Morris and Ilse Jessen Lodge- 
i] Maa] S| tit cana ca: ie tae 1 7 
28618 41 sare Hunt, Hastings.. ---. 31, 178 
34, 839 40, 111. 90 . L. Rosener & Sons, Daykin. 26, 809 
31, 497 38, 111. 37 Balley Partnership, — Springs... 29, 700 36, 828. 00 5 
33, 828 37, 979. 34 Glen F tig? pes ap) 55 28, 342 34.317. 52 10, 918. 72 
31, 587 36, 049. 07 Svoboda & Hannah hy Oral 26, 100 . 00 
| 24,266 | 35, 598. 47 Eugene Schefcek, Alliance- 25, 038 64 
27, 900 34, 596. 00 Leo Jessen, Oshkosh 23, 400 00 
ex, HF, 30, 084 34, 192. 19 28, 699. 68 Robert R. Elliott, Solvang, Calif. 22, 410 
Matsuura 29,700 | 33, 264. 00 33, 264. 00 k, Alliance- 20, 002 
Herb Millhorn, Worley 27, 610 31, 496, 63 31, 496. 63 || Nevada: Rio 
Alvin Barker & Sons, Springs... 27, 000 30, 510. 00 30, 510. 00 en ‘rancisco, Calif. 20, 327 
Shayne Linderman, Newdale 27, 200 1 New Mexico: 
23,220 | 28, 792. 80 28, 792. 80 24, 337 
27,000 | 28, 755. 40 28, 755. 40 25, 360 
22 214 26, 529. 21 26, 529. 21 22, 018 
2 604 | 25, 881. 69 25, 881. 69 20, 510 
22,248 | 25,814. 76 25, 814. 76 || North Dako 
2 145 | 25, 305. 11 21, 396. 35 Arvel Olina, E 38, 904 
22377 | 25, 174. 82 25, 174. 82 36, 000 760. 00 
| 21, 032 26, 057. 06 26, 057. 06 34,650 999. 50 
| 36, 900 125. 00 
34,200 408. 00 
f 45, 608 62, 482, 96 28, 512 40, 8. 
38,844 | 49, 331. 88 27, 900 SIN 
- K 4 26.200 35, 982, 50 
31,673 | 44. 885. 63 Henry Grain & Stock Farm, Westhope-| 28,440 | 35,550.00 4, 725. 00 
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Taste B.—1964 crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 


State, producer, and address Quanti 1 State, producer, and address Quan 
p! Joan 
WHEAT—continued WHEAT—continued 
North Dakota—Continned Bushels Oregon—Continued Bushels 
T, A. Dilse, — reno eet 27,720 18,900 | 828. 704. 00 
Norman Glinz, Bottineau. 26,370 21, 664 25, 248. 44 
Alvin Kenner, 26,200 21, 664 25, 248. 48 
Edwin Netzer, Regent } 35, 525 20, 854 25, 069. 17 
Dan Netzer, Bismarck. z 
. Thoreson, York. 25, 000 
Ernest P. Jensen, Will 24,300 117, 387 168, 397. 20 
Stair Bros., Newburg... 24,930 ; 50, 797 70, 326, 89 
Willis Glinz, Newburg. 25,420 33, 496. 25 42, 570 54, 242. 10 
Carl M. Hodenfield & Sons, Rax 27. 000 33, 210. 30, 000 62, 560. 00 
Helen, Wayne, Cecil, and Dennis 37, 291 51, 625, 11 
ii ow, — — 8 — 31, 500 46, 076. 40 
Jack Foumen, . 23, 808 32,760 | 41, 707. 20 
d and 25, 110 37, 776. 60 
4 .... nn isemnnem wwe nanan z 28, 800 37, 440. 00 
Ear! 23, 400 24, 840 35, 272. 80 
Wi » 580 069. 
18,211 2 130 21 784. 
Leo and Anthony. Mugel 24, 030 31, 719. 60 
Muggli, Jr., and Vincent Muggli, Sr., 23,580 31, 131, 60 
TT 17,280 21, 600 29, 331. 00 
Rose Weinhandl, Shields. v 20, 430 29, 316. 60 
Carlton Larson, Sykeston 18,203 Roy Norman, Hayes 21, 852 29, 063, 16 
Harold Hosfstrand, Leeds....-- 18.251 s Earl E. Kinder, Onida, 21, 600 28, 728. 00 
Raymond Foerster, Conway 10, 420 N Verdun Stanley, Presho. 21, 600 28, 512, 00 
Ward Walton & Associates, Inc., U N. a 2208 2 300 00 
ton & A „Inc., Uppe: R. 350. 00 
y. 25, 576 33, 375. 96 %, 
Orieton Farms, Inc., „ 20, 825. 27 21, 780 27, 952, 20 
klahoma: 20, 890 27, 943. 80 
John A. Francis, Kingfisher.. 20,250 27, 315.00 21, 330 20, 875, 80 
Joe Steichen, Ponca City 3 22, 000 27, 170, 00 21, 150 26, 818, 20 
James W. Sharrock, Ponca City 20, 483 26, 934. 71 5 — — 000. 80 
cCormmach Bros., Pendleton 69, 570 83, 622, 36 19, 000 25, 080. 00 
Glenn ‘Thorne, Pendleton 205 65, 308.85 
John Proudfoot and Leo Gorger, Ione.. 47, 025. 61, 602. 75 38, 760 68, 379. 05 
Raymond & Son, inc., Helix. z 50,138 60, 903. 45 43, 528 55, 933, 48 
h S. Crum, lone. 43, 647 57, 177. 57 32, 520 55, 303. 86 
R. & T. Ranches, Athena. 42, 301 51,270. 80 35, 342 55, 231, 81 
King Ranches, Pendleton 38, 365 49, 874. 50 40, 582 53, 419, 06 
Robert Kilkenny, Heppne: 39, 344 49, 478. 72 35, 204 51, 573, 38 
Les King, Inc., Iellx 38, 846 46, 800. 44 38, 561 50, 520. 24 
F. L. ee asco. 34, 816 45,791.02 | 42,713.66 || D. G. Cluck, Gruver 36, 797 48, 755. 59 
4 R Ranches, Wasca 38, 840 45,254. 20 36, 297 47,730. 99 
Mud Springs Ranches, 36, 011 46, 274. 56 
unn Dumas. 34. 496 46, 028. 39 
and Hoke Ranches, Pendleton 34, 650 45, 045. 00 Mrs. M. W. McCloy & Sons, Morse. 34, 349 43, 451, 70 
Adolph, Jr., or Georgia Shaffer, Condon. 36, 309 44, 722. 66 Monroe Bros., Sunray 31,825 40, 895, 13 
Key Bros., Inc., Milton, Freewater -.-- 33, 705 nenne. Gordon Taylor, Sunray 20, 607 40, 536, 18 
Richard W. Hampton, Pendleton 33,735 | 42, 774.35 Dale Schuman, Dumas 29,944 | 39, 076. 47 
V. R. Ranch, Helix. _---.-.....- 35, 059 42,246. 48 Dale Coleman, Dumas. 28, 661 37, 633, 20 
Weber, Inc., and Vernita Rose OC. or R. C. P. 8 30, 000 36, 450. 00 
Athena 30, 360 30, 354.24 20. 069 35.844. 65 
31.444 39, 305. 00 23, 242 35, 225, 77 
32, 548 39, 090. 96 25, 860 35, 040, 07 
29, 160 38, 199. 60 25, 405 34, 169. 05 
26, 608 36, 950, 64 23, 871 32, 455, 26 
30, 348 36, 633. 42 24, 630 32, 388, 45 
29, 577 36, 372, 70 24.377 32. 104. 20 
30, 078 36, 352, 84 23, 471 30, 394, 52 
30, 000 e A 22, 260 28, 826. 96 
pare ©. Ki a 283 21, 064 28, 541. 76 
ion A M EA ON 
25'043 | 34.250. 19,068 | 26, 849, 14 
M 8. 28, 088 33, 520. 74 19, 235 20, 832. 83 
E. Earl or 8. Bernice Pryor, 27, 148 33, 517. Claude Higley, Stinnett 19, 379 20, 453. 01 
Storie Ranches, Pendleton. . 27, 384 > Gi Char! x 
18, 000 
24,750} 32,175.00 | 32,175.00 || J. H. Burkett, ung 20, 268 
26,211 | 31,444, 60 |....-......... || Claude Johnson & Son, Dalhart. 18, 909 
2 27 14, 447 302. 
E bianca! „ 25, 90 
24, 260 Washington: 
23, 418 Glen Miner & Sons, Amber 133, 542 | 190, 927. 50 
ro} 24,496 | 30, 378. 38 D. Everett Phillips, Lind 110, 500 39, 482, 99 
Tad O, 5 The D. 23, 524 Leonard and Henry „Lin 86, 088 106, 541. 33 
W. L. Hulse, Dufur.. 22,050 | 2. 988. 00 Kenneth Smith, Waitsburg. ..-___. 63, 653 79, 240. 74 
R.M. 23. 926 Brown & Pomeroy. 58, 563 73, 300. 03 
A. C. W. 22, 063 58, 500 73, 125. 00 
Bil 24, 183 7 49, 995 63, 204. 86 2 
G. W. Lehn Bros., F. veo 45, 180 56, 475. 00 d 
Albert L 22, 060 Curtis Cattle Co. 41, 427 50, 694. 20 50, 694, 20 
TTT Roy Peringer, Pullman 43, 753 50, 683. 30 50, 683, 36 
T. M. Gam 23, 444 3 W. M. Boyd 39, 195 48, 993. 76 48, 993. 76 
Sieg & Sieg, Baker 23, 484 27, 486, 05 . Osborne | SEO AE aris 39, 150 48, 549. 00 48, 549.00 
22, 732 27, 392. 27 37,710 48, 268. 80 48, 208. 80 
22. 507 27, 229. 18 7 AS 47, 871. 90 1, 517.45 
Powell 21, 841 27, 192. 41 41, 081 47, 773. 02 47, 773. 02 
R, & H. Farms 41, 578 47, 708. 87 47, 708. 77 
Milton-Freewater. 20, 821 27, 067. 30 
Sandhollow Ranches, 22, 163 26, 928, 54 36, 073 46, 534. 17 46, 534. 17 
O. N. Jones & 21, 857 26, 714. 38 38, 535 46, 492, 58 7, 000. 85 
J. Smith, Inc., Con 19, 270 26, 689. 41 34, 747 45, 171. 10 45, 171. 10 
erne W. Dale, Hi 22,025 | 25. 640. 51 38,300 | 44. 630.16 |. 
Robert Rothrock, 20, 798 26, 457. 27 34, 756 44, 558. 61 19, 580. 68 
E. M M 21, 226 26, 365. 03 35, 693 44, 071. 22 23, 140. 00 
Campbell Ranch, Inc. 20, 984 26, 349. 95 31, 626 43, 275, 89 2, 674, 62 
Walker Whitacre Ranch, 21,500 | 26, 122. 96 33,273 | 43, 254. 90 6, 040. 90 
Harvey 19, 593 25, 862. 76 35, 902 42, 902. 29 42, 902. 29 
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TABLE B.—1964 crop price-support loans made of $25,000 or more and amount repaid, by producer—Continued 


State, producer, and address Quantit: 
pledg 
WHEAT—continued 
Washington—Continued 
Joe McCown and Charles E. Neace eae 


— „ 


32, 040 
4 32, 832 
Godfrey Meilke, Lind 33, 747 
Higginbotham Bros., Hartline. 33, 163 
©, G. Wolf & Sons, Bomeroy— 32, 671 
Laura C. Gilliland Estates, Lafayette, 
Id.. ane oe ike na ans 32, 211 
Casey Farms, Ince., Eureka.. 31, 297 
Lester Camp, W 32, 793 
Nelson Bros., Waterville... 28, 530 
Lasater Farms, Inc., Walla 30, 004 
Dippel Bros., Garfield 29, 070 
Wayne Beale, Pomeroy.. - 29, 013 
John E. Hair, Walla Walla. 27, 276 
Allen Struthers, Eureka 28, 460 
Ralph Cooley, Connell. 27, 000 
The Sheffels Co., Govan,- 27, 627 
John W. Smith, Lancaster - 28, 264 
Marvin errs, Ee Ola. 29, 518 
Franklin D. R ell, Endicot 29, 596 
Jack Clodius, Waitsburg...- 28, 408 
Rockdale Farms, Edwall.. 28, 997 
Harp Bros., Farmington.. 29, 437 
Heglar Bros., St. John 28, 837 
wil Morgan, Pomeroy - - 26, 400 
Calvin Raugust, Farmington -- 26, 640 
Ed Faure, Jr., Ritzville. 27, 500 
Ellsworth Conover, Waitsburg. 27, 447 
Howard Jorgensen, Coulee Cit 25, 695 
R. F. Young, Starbuck 27, 486 
Earl M. Pierson, Cola 26, 100 
Philli Farms, Inc., and Merlin 
Phi up Walla Walla 25, 020 
b. E. Watkins, Spokane 27,350 
Bennett Land Co., Farmir 25, 830 
Dick Edwards, Hartline. 26, 359 
Virgil Feezell, 23, 985 
Ferrell & Luvass, Pome 27, 095 
Eugene Valaer, Walla Walla.. 24, 300 
Morris Ganguet, Waitsburg.. 25, 829 
Yoshino Bros., Quinex ERAN 23,116 
Nick Seivers, Jr., Lind. 24, 300 
24,120 
25, 912 
25, 760 
24. 281 
25, 164 
25, 354 

Heitstuman Bros., Clarkston. 25, 413 

Robert Heitstuman, Pomeroy. 

Cornwall Farms, Fairfield...........-- 24, 347 


Amount Amount State, producer, and address Quantity Amount Amount 
loaned repaid pledged loaned repaid 
WHEAT—continued 
Washington—Continued Bushels 
Matthew Lyons, Waitsburg__--__..._.- 24, 875 3829. 074. 88 
$41, 146. 96 $41, 146. 96 Klicker Bros. & Sons, Walla Walla 23, 006 29, 907, 80 
41, 011. 20 30, 168. 00 Blacklaw Bros., Eureka... 24, 408 29, 771. 91 
40, 453. 25 40, 453. 25 C. B. Stonecipher, Waitsbu 24, 706 20, 675. 43 
40, 267. 60 40, 267. 60 J. I. Kupers, Harrington 24, 995 29, 618, 72 
39, 629, 45 39, 629. 45 Neihenke & Pavlik, Colfax. 25, 360 29, 543. 81 . 
38; 214. 8 Erwin Bros., Prescott 24, 384 20, 300. 83 306, 83 
Mary Hanger, Dayton 24, 258 29, 058. 29 29, 058, 29 
38, 170. 21 Felgenhauer Bros., Fairñeld. 23, 400 29, 016. 00 . 
37, 970. 98 Hofer Bros., Waltsbur ggg 23, 998 28, 917. 10 28, 917. 10 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to preface my 
remarks by saying that for a long, long 
time I have been very much interested 
and concerned with the whole price sup- 
port program, in many instances I have 
taken a position contrary to the recom- 
mendations made by several previous ad- 
ministrations—and with the present ad- 
ministration, which is Democratic. 

I should like to propound this question 
to my distinguished colleague: Will this 
affect the one-price cotton system which 
we have today and which we hammered 
out after years and years of frustration? 

Mr. BREWSTER. My answer to my 
distinguished colleague from Rhode Is- 
land is that, in my judgment, this 
amendment will have no effect on the 
present cotton price structure. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why does the Sena- 
tor say that? It is my understanding 
this amendment excludes everyone who 
would get over $50,000. As I understand 
the situation—and I will ask for time 
from the opposition to the amendment, 
because I do not want to take the time 
of the Senator from Maryland, unless he 
will indulge me; but, if he does not wish 
to yield me time, I wish to ask time from 

the opposition 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield such time to the Senator 
from Rhode Island as he may need. 

Mr. PASTORE. I will take only 5 
minutes. 

I would like the Senate of the United 
States to understand that in order for 
this Government to unload its surpluses 
in cotton, we have been selling and ex- 
porting cotton to foreign manufac- 
turers at 8 cents a pound cheaper than 
the American manufacturers must pay 
for it. There is not a Senator in the 
Chamber who does not understand that 
there is a differential in the standard 
of living between our country and coun- 
tries like Japan, Italy, France, Great 
Britain, Hong Kong, and many others 
in the world, that are manufacturing 
cotton cloth, making shirts, and sending 
them back to be sold on the American 
market. 

I realize that to a certain extent 
America must use her ingenuity, her 
marketing ability, her styling skills, to 
make up the differential. This is be- 
cause the American millworker makes 
from $1.80 to $2 an hour, while the Japa- 
nese worker may make 35 cents an hour. 

In order to unload the cotton on the 
world marketplace, we sell to Japan our 
raw cotton at 8 cents cheaper than the 
man manufacturing a shirt in Rhode Is- 
land must pay for it. 


The argument is made that unless we 
do it, we cannot sell the raw cotton. If 
we cannot sell the the raw cotton, we 
cannot dispose of it. In the process we 
are closing down mills in the United 
States of America. 

In the last 10 years we have expe- 
rienced an astronomical increase in our 
gross national product. As a matter of 
fact, last year it was $675 billion. This 
year it will be $750 billion. In the last 
10 years it has increased 100 percent. 

In this prosperous period we have shut 
down 1,000 mills in the United States of 
America, and have thrown 350,000 mill- 
workers out of jobs. Why? Because we 
cannot compete with countries that are 
buying American raw cotton 8 cents 
cheaper than the American people are 
able to buy it in America. To me that 
represents not only an inequity, but an 
iniquity. 

In order to arrive at a solution of the 
problem, I suggested to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy that we ought to sell cot- 
ton at 8 cents a pounds cheaper to 
Japan, for example, in order to unload 
our surplus cotton, but we ought to add 
8 cents a pound when it comes back at 
the port of entry. The administration 
said we could not do that. I asked why. 
We were told that the minute we did 
that, Japan would cut back on her im- 
ports of our raw cotton. We wrestled 
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with that problem day in and day out, 
month in and month out. 

The only solution considered feasible 
was to pay the mill 8 cents a pound, 
which was criticized because it was al- 
leged to be a payoff, or pay it to the cot- 
ton producer. We inaugurated that pro- 


gram. 

I should like to know if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland is 
intended to take away the benefit of 8 
cents a pound to the American cotton 
producer so we can maintain and pre- 
serve American jobs. 

I wish to have a clear, definite answer, 
because I have been told by people who 
are knowledgeable in this field that the 
amendment will destroy the one price 
cotton system. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
answer to my distinguished colleague, 
this amendment is to pay for yesterday’s 
laundry. In other words, the $3.5 billion 
that goes for commodity support prices 
in this bill of $7 billion does not ap- 
propriate one single cent for tomorrow 
of the $3.5 billion. What it does is re- 
Place past expenditures of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, money that 
has already been spent, and it does not 
in any way, in my judgment, affect the 
issue the Senator from Rhode Island ad- 
dresses himself to. 

I know he, like myself, time and again 
in the past has supported the consumer 
position in the argument over agricul- 
tural support prices. 

Mr. PASTORE. Indeed, I have, and 
I am interested in American jobs. One 
cannot buy anything unless he has 
money to buy it with. That is the rea- 
son why we are running around in 
circles. 

Mr. BREWSTER. There comes a time 
to reevaluate our position on our agri- 
cultural policy. I have already placed 
in the Recorp a list of the many hun- 
dreds of people that have accumulated 
in excess of $25,000 per year per crop 
from the U.S. Government. 

Let me give some examples. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield so that 
we may get an answer to the question of 
the Senator from Rhode Island? The 
question involves what the farmer shall 
get for his product. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am willing to 
yield, but on the Senator’s time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not want to get the time period con- 
fused. I yielded 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island; has he con- 
cluded? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think I used four 
and a half minutes. Did I not, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island used 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
more time to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, if he desires it. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield such time as 
he may need to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
said I was happy to yield, but on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], how much 
money is appropriated in this bill to 
finance the program described by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTORE] a moment ago, that is, the re- 
compensing of the cotton processors? 
How much is involved? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
whose time are we operating now? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is Senator Brew- 
STER’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland yielded to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no specific 
sum appropriated for that purpose. The 
sum appropriated is to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for losses 
incurred in 1964 and 1965, in carrying 
out the various commodity programs 
financed by the Corporation revolving 
fund. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No, my question is, 
what is the estimated cost of the subsidy 
to the processors of cotton goods? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot state that. 
I can state that the loans made in calen- 
dar 1965 to all cotton producers were 
$886,697,959. The Senator will find that 
on page 59 of our report. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. That does not answer 
my question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot answer the 
question, if I may say, Mr. President, 
because this question was not involved 
in the hearings of the committee and is 
not involved in this particular bill. 
Therefore, I am unable to answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In previous discus- 
sions on this subject, statements have 
been made in the Senate that the sub- 
sidization of the processors of cotton 
amounted to about $350 million to $400 
million a year. How close is that to be- 
ing correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. We do not deal with 
that particular subject under this bill. 
As I have tried to explain to my distin- 
guished friend, this bill has no rela- 
tion at all to the provisions of the farm 
legislation enacted last year. This bill 
reimburses the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for previous years’ losses under 
the previous legislation, and restores it 
to a sound fiscal condition to continue 
its operations. But we do not compute 
for each commodity, in preparing this 
bill, what the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is limited to spending for that par- 
ticular commodity in the next year. It 
is not done that way. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where is the provi- 
sion dealing with the subsidies to the 
processors of cotton? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. That was in the pre- 
vious legislation and was amended by 
the legislative act passed in 1965. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the authorization 
act? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, the legislative 
act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much are we ex- 
pending to subsidize the processors? 
Can no one connected with this subject 
give an anwser? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am unable to an- 
swer it. Maybe someone else is able to 
tell us. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. On 
page 58 of the committee report, there 
is a table showing all of these payments. 
On cotton for calendar 1965, the esti- 
mated number of payments was 509,000 
totaling $69,551,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That still does not 
answer the question. It tells the cost of 
the cotton program, but it does not tell 
the cost of subsidizing the processors of 
cotton goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No, Mr. President, I 
should like to continue my presentation. 
I am somewhat surprised, though, that 
the proponents of this appropriation 
measure are not quite sure where all this 
$7 billion is going. 

My proposition is very W No one 
person should get more than $50,000. 
That seems to me to be eminently fair. 

Let me give some examples. I put in 
the Recorp, the record for 1964. I have 
pulled out of that some seven or eight 
people who really got a windfall at the 
expense of the taxpayers. 

Jack Robison & Sons, Arizona, a 
sorghum producer, received a loan of 
$98,000 which he never repaid. 

Perry, Texas, sorghum, $135,000. 

Kehi Plantation, Arkansas, rice, $81,- 
000, never repaid. 

Tulana Farms, Oregon, oats, $140,000. 
Straight out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Mills Bros., Mississippi, rice, $85,000. 

Now listen to this one: Arkansas Grain 
Corp., soybeans, $6 million. 

Wallace, California, wheat, $83,000. 

Stanley, South Dakota, wheat, $167,- 
000. 

Phillips, Washington, wheat, $139,000. 

In fact, some of the loans advanced 
were in amounts such as this: $3.7 mil- 
lion to Producers Rice Mill, Inc., in Ar- 
kansas. And the Arkansas Grain Corp. 
was loaned a staggering $16.4 mil- 
lion in 1964, of which they repaid a por- 
tion, but the tapayers paid $6 million. 

I ask the Senate, what sense does this 
make? What sense does it make to the 
housewife, to subsidize large corporate 
operations to this extent? 

I argue that it results in higher prices 
for the consumer, higher taxes for the 
taxpayers of the country, and serves no 
useful purpose. 

The original purpose of the farm pro- 
gram was to save the family farmer. I 
am fully prepared to do that. But Iam 
not prepared to subsidize, at great cost, 
the big producer. I do not see that this 
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is in accordance with the original philos- 
ophy of the measure that was passed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I support this amendment, but 
I think we should clear up some of the 
points that have been raised here. 

First, the Senator from Ohio asked 
the question as to what effect this would 
have on the subsidy that is being paid to 
the textile mills today. 

The subsidy is not being paid to the 
textile mills now. A subsidy was paid 
under a previous law, but it is not af- 
fected by this amendment as of today. 
In previous years the subsidy was paid 
direct to the mills and amounted to, I 
think it was about 8 or 9 cents per 
pound. Then later the law was amended 
to provide that we sell to the American 
mills at the world price, and in order to 
do that the subsidy is now paid to the 
farmer. That subsidy amounts roughly 
to about 9 cents per pound, which means 
about $45 a bale, and if Senators wish to 
get what the cost of that is to the tax- 
payers they can multiply that figure by 
the number of pounds used domestically. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
Mr. MUNDT. While the Senator is 


figuring up the amount, I wonder if there 
is not an error in the calculations made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, and whether, when he talks about 
the astronomical losses, he is not some- 
what inaccurate, inasmuch as, when a 
large producer or a small producer gets a 
loan from the Government, the Govern- 
ment, in turn, receives either the grain 
or commodity or the money; so there 
would not be a loss as large as the one 
speculatively suggested by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is a loss, but the Senator from Maryland 
was pointing out in his report the 
amount of loans made to these individual 
units under the price-support program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. And the 
Government then gets either the grain 
or the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, and the loss sustained is on the 
sale of this commodity in the open 
market. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has yielded to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. S of Delaware. But 
there is a loss sustained if the Govern- 
ment, after obtaining the grain, has to 
sell it at a loss; and it is that loss we 
are reimbursing in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation appropriations here this 
year, which amounts to $2 or $3 billion 
a year. Technically, that is the way we 
approach it. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It would 
be appropriate, however, that this 
amendment be adopted. It has been 
close to adoption before, and I am very 
much in favor of it. 

There is no reason in my mind why 
they should use taxpayers’ money to sup- 
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port these multimillion-dollar operations 
of the corporate type of farms. It in- 
volves less than 2 percent of our farmers. 
I have nothing against bigness in Amer- 
cia if it is not done with Government 
money. From the standpoint of pro- 
tecting the taxpayers, consumers, or 
farmers, I do not think it should be the 
policy of our Government to promote a 
farm program for crops and subsidize 
it for the large corporate farmers to the 
extent that they can take over and gob- 
ble up the small farmers with taxpayers’ 
money. 

That is exactly what is happening in 
America. I do not think this should be 
done with Government money. That is 
the reason that I am strongly in support 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland which would put a limit of 
$50,000 upon the amount which any one 
individual could get from the Federal 
Government. 

The Senator from Rhode Island raised 
the question concerning whether the 
amendment of the Senator would affect 
or nullify the two-price system; in my 
opinion, it would not. In all fairness, 
however, I should say that if we are suc- 
cessful in having this amendment agreed 
to, I am reasonably confident that it 
would have an effect on the program as 
administered. Those supporting the 
present program would see a revision. 
No doubt they would try to go back to 
the two-price system. That is the reason 
the textile mills are fearful. The amend- 
ment in itself, if agreed to, would not 
bring back the two-price system. I 
think we should look at this realistically. 

I realize the concern of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. However, at the 
same time I think the Senator from 
Maryland is correct in his analysis. We 
would not automatically go over to the 
two-price system. It might lead to it, 
but this in itself would not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if 
there is any justice in what I have said, 
and if there is any justice in the program 
itself, rather than laboring under 
promises to be made here and possibly 
never kept in the future, why would it 
not be better to modify the amendment 
now and obviate any injustice that might 
be done? Why should we repose our 
faith in assurances given on the floor, 
assurances which are so uncertain? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
say that. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator said it 
might not lead to it or it might. We 
cannot keep jobs in existence with terms 
such as “might” or “might not.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
trying to get the question straight. Iwas 
trying to be fair with the Senator from 
Rhode Island. Let it be clear that if an 
effort were made to go back to subsidiz- 
ing the mills I would oppose it. I do not 
think we should be subsidizing the textile 
mills either directly or indirectly as is 
now being done. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The mills do not want it. They 
were absolutely against it. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They do 
not want the subsidy in their own name, 
but let us be realistic. They are getting 
a subsidy today, only it is being paid in 
the name of the farmer. It is the same 
amount. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, if we stop selling it 
abroad cheaper than it is sold for in 
America, the American mills would have 
no complaint. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If they 
would stop paying artificial support prices 
to produce more in America we would 
not have this problem. 

Mr. PASTORE. Provided, they do not 
sell it cheaper abroad. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, who has charge of the time on 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
charge of the time for those who support 
the committee bill. I cannot yield to the 
Senator in view of the position he is 
taking. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, who has charge of the time for 
the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The act- 
ing minority leader has charge of the 
time for the opposition. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I want to 
get clear one statement that the Senator 
made. I am one of those who look with 
great concern on the growing tendency to 
have corporate farming in this country. 
I do not think it is wholesome. I do not 
think it is good. I do not think it is in 
the public interest to have our little fam- 
ily farms constantly merged into corpo- 
rate farming operations. 

I want to get it clear in the Recorp. In 
the opinion of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, who has studied this issue very 
carefully, would the continuation of 
these large payments beyond the $50,000 
amount incorporated in the bill go to the 
level of encouraging new corporation 
operations as against family operated 
farms? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In my 
opinion, it would not only encourage it, 
but would subsidize such expansion at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 
That is the reason why I think the time 
is long overdue when we should put a 
limit on the amount that can be paid to 
any one operator. 

I have no objection to a man having all 
the acreage that he can afford to buy and 
pay for. There is nothing in here to con- 
trol that, and I would object to any legis- 
lation which would restrict the amount 
of land that any one farmer could plant 
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or control provided he uses his own 
money. 

I do think there should be a limit as to 
the amount that he could expect to re- 
ceive under the price-support program 
from the Federal Government and a 
limit to his subsidy payments. 

When the amount exceeds the $50,000 
limitation he should certainly use his own 
money and take his own loss or gain. If 
he cannot do that he should get out 
of the business, and the small farmers 
can take over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes for a clari- 
fication of the Senator’s amendment? 
Sugar was exempted last year, and I 
would like to propose a clarification to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland last 
year accepted an amendment which ex- 
empted the sugar compliance payment. 
I ask if the Senator will accept this modi- 
fication to his amendment: 

On next to the last line I would strike 
out the words “under title 3 of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended,” and insert in 
lieu thereof “of sugar, as defined in sec- 
tion 101(k) of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, under title 3 of such Act.“ 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President the time is long overdue for 
a study and reappraisal of the various 
subsidy payment programs. Perhaps 
the most lush of all subsidy payments is 
that made to the merchant marine, with 
which the Senator from Maryland is so 
familiar. . 

Under the Public Law 480 program ap- 
propriations contained in the pending 
bill, there are large amounts for sub- 
sidies to pay freight rates to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine over and above the 
cost for which we could ship grain to 
foreign countries under foreign flags. 
This is all right, but the Senator should 
recognize that over the years, under the 
Public Law 480 program, the merchant 
marine has been subsidized to the extent 
of $1,187 million. This amount was paid 
them for handling Public Law 480 com- 
modities to needy foreign nations. 

I suggest that this should be a subject 
of concern by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The Senator has also indicated a loss 
of some $6 million on a single loan on 
soybeans. This is not correct. Soybean 
prices have been constantly above the 
price-support level. There has been a 
shortage of supply. 

Mr. President, if this provision were 
to provide only for payments to farmers 
and not loans, I would support it. How- 
ever, loans to farmers to make possible 
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more orderly marketing are just as much 
in the interest of the small farmers as 
they are in the interest of the big 
farmers. 

A high percentage of these loans, par- 
ticularly on wheat and many other crops 
are repaid. Why should we want to dis- 
rupt orderly marketing by placing a 
limit on the amount of loans that could 
be made to any one farmer? 

Mr. President, I am amazed that the 
Senator from Maryland would state that 
the cost of these subsidies to farmers is 
about $7 billion. Under the bill that is 
being considered today, about $1.6 bil- 
lion is to repay the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, the best foreign aid program we 
have. Yet, this is charged to the farmer. 

The special milk program, from which 
the dairy farmers of Maryland derive 
great benefit, is under this bill, too. Also 
included are all the loans made through 
REA and RTA and the Farmers Home 
Administration which have a repayment 
record of almost 100 percent yet the 
Senator from Maryland considers these 
as subsidies to farmers. 

We should have a better understand- 
ing of what this bill is about. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to myself. 

Mr. President, the proposed amend- 
ment strikes at the heart of the price 
support and the cropland diversion pro- 
grams now underway under existing 
law. The bitter truth about this matter 
is that the proposed amendment has a 
much broader objective. Before proceed- 
ing further Mr. President, I yield 2 min- 
utes on the bill to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to reply to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The Senator from North Dakota 
pointed out that under this agriculture 
bill many items are charged to the 
American farmer which in reality should 
be charged to other departments. As 
one who has criticized our present farm 
program and as a strong supporter of 
the proposed amendment I wish to say 
that the Senator from North Dakota is 
correct in his analysis. As he has just 
said and as I have said many times, many 
items here need clarification as to what 
this farm program is costing from the 
standpoint of the farmers. I say that as 
one of the critics of the program and as 
one of the supporters of the proposed 
amendment. 

As the Senator from North Dakota 
has pointed out, Public Law 480 should 
be charged to the foreign aid program. 
The school lurch program should cer- 
tainly not be charged to the American 
farmers. In many instances such as 
these I believe it would be better for the 
country and the Senate if the bills were 
broken down so that when we criticize 
one of these programs—and I say this 
as one of the critics of this program 
we would at least be specific on what the 
program itself is costing in each instance. 

I believe it is too expensive a program, 
and I would like to see the amendment 
adopted and a limitation placed on pay- 
1 but we want our arguments to be 

air. 
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I appreciate the generosity of the Sen- 
ator from Florida in yielding to me in 
order that I might concur in what the 
Senator from North Dakota has said. 
The Senator from North Dakota and I 
have discussed this point many times. 
In fact, we have spoken of getting to- 
gether and attempting to get a true 
analysis of what the farm program, the 
maritime program, and many of these 
subsidy programs are actually costing the 
American taxpayers. Unfortunately they 
are included in different appropriation 
bills, and the different categories are 
mixed together so that very few people 
know what each program is costing. 

I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota for pointing that out; in all fairness 
to the American farmers that should 
have been pointed out. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would 
like to add that the Senator from Dela- 
ware has, for a long while, been seeking 
to accomplish this and to obtain a better 
system of budgeting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
proposed amendment, while it is well 
intended and is made by honest men 
who want to impose reasonable limita- 
tions on the price support program, would 
be a very serious and vital blow to the 
whole price support structure, the whole 
program loan structure, and the whole 
cropland diversion structure under exist- 
ing law. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
called attention to the fact that not all 
of the facts that he desired were avail- 
able in the report of this committee and 
in the record That is the truth, Mr. 
President, because this committee was 
endeavoring to do its duty, to bring out 
a bill to supply the cost of operation of 
the Agriculture Department and its re- 
lated agencies under existing law for 
fiscal 1967. This bill is not rewriting the 
law that ison the books. This bill is not 
a legislative bill, but is an appropriation 
bill, and provides for the restoration of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
capital losses incurred for fiscal year 
1964 and 1965. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot yield at this 
time. I have limited time. I shall yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio later. 

Mr. President, this bill is an appro- 
priations bill. It has been carefully 
drawn. More than 2,000 pages of hear- 
ings are on the desk of every Senator. 
In the report are 69 pages showing every 
conceivable item that might have been 
desired, but not showing some of the 
things requested by the Senator from 
Ohio, because they do not pertain to 
the subject matter of this particular bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Well, it is in the re- 
port. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
proposed amendment would very se- 
riously hurt the operation of the cot- 
ton program, which was mentioned by 
the Senator from Rhode Island, the 
wheat program, which is of great im- 
portance to the wheat producing indus- 
try—particularly the States of North 
Dakota and Kansas—and to the feed 
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grain producing industry. The proposed 
amendment would be of very great and 
devastating importance to all of them, 
because it covers not just payments but 
also loans, even though many of those 
loans are repaid—every cent—with in- 
terest. Nevertheless, loans are also lim- 
ited by the terms of the proposed amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. President, nobody can tell how 
many producers will be affected by that, 
because that was not one of the perti- 
nent facts before the committee. We 
can tell, however, from looking at the 
report of this committee, how big this 
subject matter is. 

For instance, on page 58 of the com- 
mittee report is a listing of the num- 
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ber and amount of payments for cal- 
endar year 1965. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that tabulation be included 
in the Record at this time as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Number and amount of payments, calendar year 1965 


All payments 


Program 
number 


Emergency conservation measures. 


Estimated Amount | Number Amount 


| Payments below $5,000 Payments $5,000 to $24,999] Payments $25, 


Number Amount 


Payments $50,000 and over 


30,700 | $11, 968, 000 4 $22, 226 
Conservation reserve. 163,000 | 152, 932, 000 336 680, 800 
800 7, 512, 000 225 665, 087 — 
800 | 956, 340,000 8, 509 854, 504 005 
000 | 434, 866, 000 1, 538 402, 966 486 
500 | 37. 824. 000 139 ONS TIER MORES . 
000 | 487, 234,000 7, 652 211, 153 555 
000 | 69, 551,000 487 329, 286 , 689 
000 | 77,195, 000 2,438 , 099, 588 17, 634, 805 
17, 926, 000 Ee Tae eet mma, 3 S RA ene) Fre ON 
6, 316, 800 2, 253, 347, 000 21, 578 22, 817, 40 
Mr. HOLLAND. From that report The PRESIDING OFFICER. The port, the figure shown is $69,551,000, in 


alone, it appears that in the feed grain 
diversion program the amount of all pay- 
ments for that year was $956,340,000. 
Those diversion payments were made be- 
cause Congress had determined, in its 
judgment, that this was the best way to 
approach the problems which were fac- 
ing agriculture. The amount of feed 
grain price support paid in that year was 
$434,866,000. 


wheat diversion, $37,823,000 was paid for 
the year 1965, and $487,234,000 was ex- 
pended for wheat certificates during the 
same year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator yield additional time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes at this time. 

Under the item of cotton price sup- 


that particular compilation. 

If we go to the next page in the report 
of the committee, on page 59, we see a 
tabulation of the number and amount of 
loans for calendar year 1965. I ask unan- 
imous consent that that tabulation ap- 
pear in the Recor» at this time, as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Number and amount of loans, calendar year 1966 


All loans Loans below $5,000 Loans $5,000 to $24,999 Loans $25,000 to $49,999 | Loans $50,000 and over 
Commodity 

Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 
$217, 972, 425 65, 183 | $139, 020, 206 8,274 | $70, 245, 352 476, 144 
93, 416, 117 17, 781 24, 081, 393 4, 533 47, 616, 405 Sh for ext 
223. 585, 023 68, 425 118, 905, 259 9,991 88, 926, 659 3, 978, 797 
12, 876, 952 6, 079 8, 521, 245 344 2, 892, 910 1, 217, 973 
22, 938, 520 15, 522 17, 995, 469 494 3, 992, 460 774,156 
6, 365, 210 5, 478 5, 799, 157 16 . ES rt et 
24, 798, 137 15, 170 19, 261, 663 750 Ty eae RS RANG PORTIE- N 
886, 697, 559 229, 784, 421 .- 349, 615, 237 168, 952, 778 
172, 101, 052 56, 991 86, 115, 109 4,979 39, 863, 738 41, 537, 617 
55, 873, 948 27, 746, 60 23, 193, 761 1, 072, 240 
48, 630, 141 410 985, 421 395 5, 475, 823 35, 001, 786 
2, 095, 960 419 590, 421 99 1, 047, 427 136, 088 
——— 5, 506, 482 814 3, 659, 751 51 545, 501 951, 746 
4, 583, 377 1, 139 2, 402, 623 242 2, 023, 449 53, 774 
— 9,193, 051 3, 186, 5044 2, 900, 269 1, 927, 397 
ae ee 101, 018, 714 98, 586, 28 2. 335, 611 66, 668 
SS a SAE 2, 508, 019 1, 405 2, 502, 501 1 5, 428 ae ee ee. ea 
1, 890, 161, 87 789, 144, 008 646, 729, 739 264, 554, 765 
8 number data not available because CCC makes loans to tive represent 1 form G loans to cooperatives and form A loans to individual producers 

——— — G) as well as loans to individual producers (form A) and the data classified by 


on advances by cooperatives to individual producers isnot available. Amounts shown 


Mr. HOLLAND. Without attempting 
to quote all of the loan figures—and they 
apply to all the commodities separate- 
ly—I shall mention some figures briefly. 

As to wheat, the total loan figure was 
$223,585,023. As to cotton, the total loan 
figure was $886,697,959. 

Mr. President, we are asked to take a 
blind approach—the case of the blind 

the blind—in which it is pro- 
posed to ban loans of over $50,000, re- 
gardless of whether they were repaid. 
Many of them, of course, were repaid. 
We are asked to ban them in all three 
of these commodity fields which I have 


mentioned, and in other fields which 
I will not mention because they do not 
happen to be that important. 

The fact is that we are asked to take 
this leap into the dark, to outlaw the 
making of loans and the making of 
payments over $50,000 to every individ- 
ual or corporation throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. As a 
member of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Florida knows 


2 Beprescite winder of loans to cooperative associations, not individual producers, 


well that under the present cotton pro- 
gram as well as the wheat program, the 
wheat certificate payments and the pay- 
ments to the cotton farmers are sup- 
posed to be a part of the price the farm- 
er gets for his wheat or cotton. The 
loan price was greatly reduced so as to 
better compete with foreign countries 
and to provide cheaper materials here 
at home. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is so 
right, they are not only supposed to be, 
but they are a very important part of 
the price the producer gets for his labor 
and the use of his land. 
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Mr. President, since the law changed, 
effective in 1965, I call attention to 
the tabulation on page 293 of the record 
of hearings for two purposes: First, to 
show that the cotton equalization pay- 
ments of fiscal year 1965 under the 
previous legislation were $409,604,844. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio as soon 
as I finish this statement. 

I call attention to that because those 
equalization payments were made sepa- 
rately to the processors in that year. 
They were made as a part of the price 
support system in effect under that 
legislation, and for which the costs are 
reimbursed in this bill. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to point out 
that the information which I sought ear- 
lier and could not get is now clearly pro- 
vided by a reading of what is contained 
on page 293 of the hearings. That is, the 
cotton program helping producers, or 
whomever it was said it helps, the cotton 
grower, cost $409 million in 1965. Weare 
seeking to reimburse Commodity Credit 
Corporation for that cost. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in one part and incorrect in an- 
other part. 

In fiscal 1965 that was the amount paid 
to the cotton processors; but that 
amount would not necessarily be paid to 
them in fiscal 1966, or 1967. The sit- 
uation is entirely different under exist- 
ing law enacted last year. This change 
in payments procedures is not due to the 
action of the committee, but rather to 
the action of the Congress in passing 
legislation which deals with this subject 
matter differently. 

I plead with my learned friend that 
he not tamper with existing law in an 
appropriations bill without knowing what 
the outcome will be, and no man here 
can determine what the result would be 
by the application of this $50,000 limita- 
tion on all loans and payments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a half minute to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield one-half min- 
ute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] knows that I was 
vigorously opposed to subsidizing proces- 
sors of cotton. I am glad to know that 
the Senator from Florida opposed that 
initial measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and that points up the fact that the 
Senator from Florida is not trying to 
write legislation on an appropriations 
measure, as this amendment proposes to 
do. The Senator from Florida is trying 
to carry out his duty as a member of the 
committee to help carry out the laws 
which are on the books, because we put 
them there, even though the Senator 
from Florida did not vote for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

From this tabulation on page 293 there 
appears another figure which I mention 
because it appears in the total payments 
for fiscal 1965, although it was in a dif- 
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ferent category last year. The payment 
on wheat certificates was $106,652,864. 
I call attention to that fact because the 
Congress, in its wisdom, placed this in a 
different category last year in the legisla- 
tion approved for the 1965 crop year. 

I say again, and without reflection on 
my learned friends, that this is a case 
of the blind leading the blind, in asking 
that we apply a limitation of $50,000 on 
all loans, whether repaid or not, and all 
payments made under the laws which 
we have passed. It is the farmer who 
risks his land, and his own toil, and in- 
vestments in the production of a crop, 
and the Congress should not attempt to 
change a law just passed last year in 
this manner, and with no knowledge of 
its impact. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
placed his finger on the specific point in- 
volved when he said that we are not now 
considering legislation or the amend- 
ment of legislation. We should be con- 
sidering the problem of financing of the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out 
laws that we have placed on the books. 

I know something about the matter, 
and I wish to point out what was done. 
This committee acted over a long period 
of time to gather the facts and report 
them to the Senate. This bill was re- 
ported out of the full committee of 
members by unanimous vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for 2 
minutes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
on the bill for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who 
voted for the Crewste: amendment last 
year, I must oppose it this year if it is to 
be added on to the agriculture appropri- 
ation bill, because of the ruling by the 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture on how such à limitation 
would affect the cotton program. 

Last year Congress provided a one- 
price system for cotton. I strongly sup- 
ported this program because oui domes- 
tic cotton textile industry needs 0 be 
able to buy cotton at a competitive price 
with foreign manufacturers. We now 
find, however, that under the so-called 
snapback provision in the farm bill, if 
the Secretary of Agriculture is not able 
to make available to all cotton producers 
cooperating in the cotton program the 
amounts of loans and payments they 
would be entitled to under the cotton 
provisions, cotton would again go back on 
a two-price system. 

Mr. John Bagwell, General Counsel of 
the Agriculture Department, in a letter 
to Chairman Coo.ey, of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, dated June 2, 1966, 
advised that a payment limitation to any 
one producer cooperating in the cotton 
program would trigger the snapback 
provision for the whole program. This 
opinion was rendered in connection with 
a payment limitation which the Senate 
included in the natural disaster planting 
legislation last month, but it is my un- 
derstanding that it would apply also to 
the Brewster limitation in this bill. 

Whether this ruling is right or wrong, 
Mr. President, this is the interpretation 
of the Department of Agriculture which 
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must administer the cotton program. It 
is vital that we continue cotton on a 
one-price system. If we are forced back 
onto a two-price system, New England 
textile mills, for example, will be required 
to pay 29 cents a pound for their cotton, 
while their foreign competitors could get 
our U.S. cotton for about 22 cents. Con- 
gress clearly declared their intent that 
this not happen in the cotton provisions 
of last year’s bill. In addition, just a 
few weeks ago, we passed legislation to 
encourage cotton research and promo- 
tion. I believe we must maintain these 
efforts to stimulate our domestic cotton 
industry, both for producers and manu- 
facturers, and therefore I must oppose 
this measure which threatens to place 
our cotton program back on the two- 
price system. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me in order that I might 
make my statement. 

Mr- HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
Senator from Massachusetts mentioned 
one fact of three I will mention at this 
time to show what other steps are being 
taken to try to bring the market into 
some degree of order. 

The fact that he mentioned was that 
the bill we passed and which is now 
being set in operation by the Department 
of Agriculture, imposed a $1 per bale tax 
upon all cotton produced to step up im- 
proving the cotton situation. That does 
not look like the cotton producers are 
trying to evade their responsibility. 

Another fact is that the cotton pro- 
ducers supported the bill last year, not 
just under the proposals of last year, but 
also proposals to favor the small pro- 
ducer because everybody knew the strain 
was on them, by giving them 4 or 5 cents 
more a pound. This was an attempt to 
enable them to stay in business. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? I would 
like to make a statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator, but I wish to make 
two more points in connection with 
wheat. 

Everybody who knows anything about 
the situation knows that the Secretary 
is trying to carry out the wishes of the 
administration, and I think that they are 
in most cases the wishes of the Congress; 
trying to increase the production of 
wheat because the greatest need of the 
world is for more food. The Secretary, 
because of his desire to help in that 
situation, gave a 15-percent additional 
allotment to step up the production of 
wheat. 

Now, are we going to say that we are 
going to bring under this bill not only 
those who made $50,000 to finance the 
crop last year, but those who yield to 
the request of the President and the Con- 
gress and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to produce more wheat this year to meet 
our international needs? 

Mr. President, I shall not labor the 
point further. I am glad now to yield 
such time on the bill as the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Fannin] may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
such time as he desires. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona will take not more 
than 5 minutes, as I have so many other 
requests from Senators to speak. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to support the points which have 
been made so capably by the Senator 
from Florida as to the advantages which 
will accrue as a result of the provisions 
of this bill and the damaging effect the 
pending amendment would have on it. 

The whole country stands to benefit if 
the cost of producing cotton can be re- 
duced and if cotton products can be fur- 
ther improved. Scientists say these 
things can be done. 

The question is whether the necessary 
investments will be made in research, 
promotion, machinery, land improve- 
ment, et cetera, and whether modern 
management and engineering skills can 
be attracted to cotton farming. 

Efficiency is the key word in cotton’s 
future. The drive for greater efficiency 
will be killed off if the Government de- 
liberately discriminates against the 
larger cotton farmers. In most areas of 
business, the advantages of large-scale 
operation are clearly recognized. Only 
if firms become monopolistic are they 
considered to run counter to public 
policy. But the largest cotton growers 
in the country are not 1 percent as large 
as the biggest manmade fiber producer. 

In manmade fiber manufacture, new 
discoveries are normally patented or 
carefully guarded as business secrets. 
Among the larger cotton farmers, the 
situation is exactly opposite to this. The 
larger farmers are usually best set up 
to try out new techniques of operation. 
They are usually the only growers with 
the financing, the management, and the 
scale of operation to put new scientific 
discoveries promptly into trial use. 
Their successes or failures are imme- 
diately known to all other farmers in 
Surrounding areas and are communi- 
cated to all parts of the cotton belt. The 
larger farmers are thus the spearhead of 
progress in a great deal of cotton’s strug- 
gle to compete with synthetics. 

Cotton can be a great source of 
strength to this country if public policy 
does not cripple its drive toward effi- 
ciency. Right now the requirements of 
military procurement are forcing textile 
mills to shift back to cotton from syn- 
thetic fiber. New scientific discoveries 
are bringing all-cotton fabrics back into 
strong competition for manufacture of 
the new “durable press” garments. Re- 
search aimed at complete elimination of 
the boll weevil and other insects is now 
well advanced. Scientists predict that 
the cost of cotton production can be 
lowered 11 cents per pound through weed 
and insect control, mechanization, and 
so forth. 

Farmers will soon vote in a referen- 
dum on whether they should be assessed 
$1 per bale to finance the kind of re- 
search and promotion that can help 
solve cotton’s basic problems—and the 
distinguished Senator from Florida 
covered that very capably. It would be 
tragic for the Government to step in and 
penalize the larger producers, who are 
counted upon to bear a substantial part 
of this burden. 
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The payments being made to cotton- 
growers under the Agricultural Act of 
1965—excepting only the payments to 
“small farms“ —are designed to do no 
more than maintain farm income at 
tolerable levels in the face of sharp acre- 
age reductions combined with an 8- 
cent reduction in support levels. This 
is not largess but a sound investment in 
the future of cotton. The investment 
and the leadership which has to come 
from larger farmers in cotton’s drive for 
efficiency will surely turn to other fields 
if the Government adopts a policy of 
discrimination against them. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for yielding to me to make 
this statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator in charge of the bill, who 
is in opposition to it—if there is any 
such opposition—grant me 5 minutes? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as acting minority leader, I am glad to 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The Senator from 
Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I recognize fully the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Florida that this is an appropriation bill 
to finance the ordinary problems in- 
curred in the past under laws of authori- 
zation. However, I would feel delinquent 
if I did not use all available time in my 
possession to express my vigorous op- 
position to a U.S. Government program 
which, under the guise of helping the 
little farmer to survive, would proceed 
to make payments of over $50,000 in 
subsidics and loans aggregating $264 
million. 

Now what I have just stated may not 
sound completely understandable, but 
$22,817,540, according to the report, has 
been paid out to farmers in the way of 
subsidies in amounts of over $50,000. 

Therefore, how could it be said that 
a farmer who receives $50,000 in sub- 
sidies comes within the category and the 
principle of the farmer who has to be 
helped to survive? 

Such an argument cannot be main- 
tained. 

The second point is, I did not know 
that this was a fact, but page 59 of the 
report shows that loans of $50,000 and 
more, as distinguished from payments, 
have been made aggregating $264 million. 

Again, I put the question: How can it 
be claimed that the farmer who is able to 
borrow $50,000 and more from the Gov- 
ernment is in the category of needing 
Federal help in order to survive? 

Mr. President, such an argument can- 
not be maintained. 

I have just discussed $264 million 
loaned to farmers in amounts of $50,000 
and more, and now we come to another 
one, in the amounts of $25,000 to $49,000 
where the loans have totaled $189 
million. 

I cannot support the pending bill as it 
is written. I can support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. BREWSTER]. 

I concur fully with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] and other 
Senators who allege that large charges 
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in the agricultural program have been 
made against farmers that should not be 
charged against them. 

I repeat most emphatically that every 
time I get the opportunity, I shall rise on 
the floor of the Senate to argue against 
this misnomer of a farm program con- 
templated to help the little farmer stay 
on the land. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], if it is 
adopted, will not disturb at all the little 
farmer. In my opinion, it will not dis- 
turb the farm industry. 

In conclusion, I come to the subject of 
subsidizing the processor. It has been 
argued in this Chamber today that there 
is no subsidy of the processor of cotton— 
and let me bring this point to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcias]. When we initially passed the 
bill, the subsidy went to the processor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

But the argument was made in this 
Chamber, since that time, that we have 
now initiated a new program of sub- 
sidization of the processor. Thus, that 
was removed and instead of paying the 
processor we are now supposedly paying 
the farm grower. 

By whatever name one calls it, it is 
the same thing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to go into the many 
arguments that could be advanced 
against the pending amendment. For 
the past 15 or 20 years we have been 
dealing with this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be placed in the Recorp at this point 
a letter from the National Grange ad- 
dressed to me, dated July 14, 1966, which 
covers the subject very well. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 


Washington, D.C., July 14, 1966. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The National Grange 
would like to reiterate its position on Limi- 
tation of Payments for you and your dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Senate. 

Support payments are made to assure 
farmers, who have expanded their productive 
capacity and increased their capital invest- 
ment in times of national need, relief from 
hardship during times of a decline in mar- 
ket demand. Support payments on all com- 
modities have been substantially reduced 
since the end of World War II, In some 
cases, these payments are not sufficient for 
the producer to receive a return even equal 
to his cost production. Although these pay- 
ments have not contributed to a prosperous 
agriculture, they have prevented the eco- 
nomic distress in agriculture such as resulted 
after World War I. 

Diversion payments are not a gift, but a 
legitimate return for a desirable action in 
the national interest. In the late 1950’s, the 
United States was faced with the vast ac- 
cumulation of agricultural stocks with 
enormous storage costs to the government. 
The use of diversion payments, coupled with 
voluntary programs, have dramatically re- 
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duced the stocks of wheat and feed grains; 
the low support prices in milk have con- 
tinually reduced surplus milk production; 
and the planting of cotton during the pres- 
ent year indicates the smallest cotton acre- 
age in many decades. This program is work- 
ing to reduce the price depressing and tax 
consuming effects of surplus stocks. 

The payments for limiting production are 
proportionately higher for the larger farmer, 
and so, also, is his contribution to reduced 
production. It seems only just that the pro- 
ducers with the greatest capital investment 
should earn the largest payments since they 
are making the largest reductions. In addi- 
tion, there seems to be some doubt about 
the constitutionality of an action limiting 
payments in such a manner to discriminate 
against large producers. 

Since most of the reduction programs are 
on a voluntary basis, the effectiveness of 
these programs would be reduced seriously 
by a limitation of payments to the larger 
producers. This action would force them 
to replant acreage for unneeded agricul- 
tural commodities. Consequently, the ulti- 
mat. effect would be borne equally by the 
small farmers, through a decrease in farm 
prices, or by the Government, through an 
increase in surplus stocks. 

With the present program, we have trans- 
ferred our surplus of stocks to a surplus of 
capacity, and, at the same time, our ca- 
pacity for production remains the highest 
in the world. Yet, our surplus capacity does 
not depress farm prices as surplus stocks 
have done in the past. A much smaller per- 
centage of production goes into Government 
storage now, and a smaller percentage yet is 
unredeemed after the loan period. 

In our judgment, the public has received 
a proper return on its investment, in- 
cluding— 

A reduction in surplus stocks; 

The steady supply of an adequate amount 
of basic stocks at reasonable prices; 

The availability of agricultural products 
for export, making our agricultural exports 
the largest earner of dollars of all our ex- 
portable commodities; and 

The strategic value of our productive ca- 
pacity kept intact. 

Not the least of all the results has been a 
stabilized and improved farm income. Al- 
though it is still far too low, this program 
has fostered an increased equality for 
farmers in the domestic economic system. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, we would 
appreciate your conveying to the Senate the 
opposition of the National Grange to acre- 
age limitation payments on any part of our 
agricultural program. 

Respectfully yours, 
HARRY L. GRAHAM. 

Cc: Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
agreed to yield next to the Senator from 
Mississippi, to whom I yield 4 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I take 
a small part of this time to highly com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAaND] and the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] for the laborious work they have 
done on this bill. I commend them for 
the fairness of their presentation with 
respect to this amendment. 

The question reduces itself into the 
simplest terms. Congress passed a basic 
agricultural act. The President signed 
it. Among other things, in effect, it sets 
the world market price of cotton as 
being the price of cotton in the United 
States. In other words, both thought 
it was necessary, in order to grow cot- 
ton, to provide some profit by the farm- 
ers receiving a subsidy. 
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Now, at the first chance in an appro- 
priation bill, there is an attempt to 
repudiate the principles adopted in 
basic legislation—not as to everyone. It 
is not intended to repudiate it as to all, 
but only as to a few. 

The basic unfairness of that proposal 
is so apparent that I do not think we 
need any further argument. But if 
there is to be a change in that basic 
principle, then let us adopt basic legis- 
lation, measuring the merits of all 
groups, rather than go out with a meat 
ax and chop down one group, and say 
we are going to apply this proposition 
to one group, but not the others. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield briefiy. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not true that 
the Mississippi State Penitentiary re- 
ceived over $175,000? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is incidental. It 
has a cotton farm, is one of the best 
managed penitentiaries in the United 
States, and provides its inmates with 
fresh air, and so on. It has no relation 
to the basic argument. 

We talk about the little farmer. I 
represent the little farmer. I come from 
the area of the State where there are 
little farmers. I know their problems. 

That is not the issue at all. There is 
a basic issue involved here, of a promise 
being made, and now there is an attempt 
to repudiate that promise in an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as the acting minority leader in charge 
of the time on this side, I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the distin- 
guished acting minority leader for his 
graciousness. 

Mr. President, under the bill as pres- 
ently presented there would be no limita- 
tion whatsoever on the amount of loans 
and subsidies paid to any one farmer. 

The Senator from Maryland is quite 
correct in saying that 20 percent of the 
total $2.5 billion will go to the approxi- 
mately 20,000 farmers with gross incomes 
of over $100,000 a year. 

The Senator from Maryland has lim- 
ited loans and subsidies to $50,000 for 
any one farm. The average net income 
per farm is approximately $5,000. What 
the Senator from Maryland is proposing 
is that no one should receive from the 
taxpayers more than 10 times the aver- 
age net farm income. Who can object 
to that? 

The minimum income established 
under the poverty classification is $3,000. 
The Senator from Maryland has pro- 
posed that no one should receive more 
than 17 times the poverty scale. That is 
certainly most moderate. 

It seems to that it is a fundamentally 
sound argument that the farm subsidy 
program has become a program for 
many farmers who do not need help, and 
that it gives only a small proportion of 
its aid to the small farmer. 

Many Senators would like to make 
cuts in the poverty program, but want 
to give 20,000 landlord farmers over 
$50,000 each in loans and subsidies. 
They would take it out of the poor while 
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pouring wealth into the pockets of the 
few. 

The Brewster proposal will save tens of 
millions of dollars and possibly even 
more. It is my belief that we should 
support it. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] as he may desire. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAaND] and to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], the ranking minority member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture. I have the privilege of being 
the most junior member of that subcom- 
mittee, with some 13 Senators on it. On 
no subcommittee or committee on which 
I have served have I seen a chairman sit 
there and go through each individual 
item, whether there was opposition to it 
or not, with more care than does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND]. He examines every item care- 
fully, whether there is opposition to it or 
not. Many times the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] helps him, 

I have a communication from the 
Texas Farmers Union. Nearly every one 
of its members is a small farmer. They 
tell me, first of all, that these limitations 
cannot be made effective when partici- 
pation in various farm programs is vol- 
untary. What will happen is that the 
big corporate farms, at which payment 
limitations are aimed, will simply pull 
out of the programs. Without them you 
have no program. Large corporate 
farms will pull out and still survive, but 
the little farmer will not survive, because 
the program will be wrecked. 

In the second place, in the case of cot- 
ton specifically, if the limitation is 
adopted, there is a “snapback” provision 
in the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 
that will automatically put cotton back 
under the 1958 act, which all backers of 
the 1965 act opposed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
tion from the act to which I have re- 
ferred, subparagraph (12), which ap- 
pears on page 10 of Public Law 89-321, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(12) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, if, as a result of limitations here- 
after enacted with respect to price support 
under this subsection, the Secretary is un- 
able to make available to all cooperators the 
full amount of price support to which they 
would otherwise be entitled under para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection for 
any crop of upland cotton, (A) price support 
to cooperators shall be made available for 
such crop (if marketing quotas have not 
been disapproved) through loans or pur- 
chases at such level not less than 65 per cen- 
tum nor more than 90 per centum of the 
parity price therefor as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate; (B) in order to keep up- 
land cotton to the maximum extent practi- 
cable in the normal channels of trade, such 
price support may be carried out through 
the simultaneous purchase of cotton at the 
support price therefor and resale at a lower 
price or through loans under which the cot- 
ton would be redeemable by payment of a 
price therefor lower than the amount of the 
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loan thereon; and (C) such resale or redemp- 
tion price shall be such as the Secretary de- 
termines will provide orderly marketing of 
cotton during the harvest season and will re- 
tain an adequate share of the world market 
for cotton produced in the United States. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I would point 
out that the figure the distinguished Sen- 
ator has earlier referred to, of $264 mil- 
lion for all characters of loans, for grain, 
for sorghums, for everything, represented 
only 14 percent of all loans. That repre- 
sented 14 percent of the total of over 
$1,890 million. 

Although the amount is large, when 
one considers the overall agricultural 
program, it is the tail wagging the dog. 

Out of 3.5 million farmers in the United 
States, we have learned in the Education 
and Labor Committee in the hearings on 
the minimum wage bills, over 2 million 
of those farmers do not hire one single 
hired hand on their farms. 

These are voluntary programs. Are 
we going to weaken the program for those 
more than 2 million family farmers on 
small farms? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one 
of the main purposes of the price-sup- 
port program is to protect the small 
farmer. We have always recognized the 
important role of these small farmers 
in American life. 

But in the past we have given the most 
money to the largest farms—to the men 
who need the money least. Seven bar- 
ley producers receive in price support 
loans more than the 1,753 small barley 
farmers. One-ninth of the rice pro- 
ducers get two-thirds of the Federal 
money for this crop. The Government 
loaned one company—the Arkansas 
Grain Corp.—over $16 million. 

Because of the world’s needs and the 
changing picture of U.S. agriculture, we 
can no longer rely on our surpluses. 
American agriculture should produce 
enough food to provide for domestic 
needs, consumer exports, and food aid to 
certain developing countries. 

President Johnson has said that we 
must have “a major effort to find new 
approaches to reduce the heavy cost of 
our farm programs and to direct more 
of our effort to the small farmer who 
needs help most.” 

Without this amendment, 2 percent of 
the farmers—those grossing over $100,- 
000 a year—will take in about one-fifth 
of the subsidy money. With this 
amendment, we will spend less money, 
and a proportionally larger amount on 
small farmers. I feel this amendment 
may best lead to an efficient and rational 
approach to the problems of agriculture. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Maryland for his 
leadership in this field. After all, the 
purpose of his amendment is to help the 
small farmer. The second purpose of 
his amendment is to help the consumer. 
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I certainly do not know why, under 
any theory of any thinking person, we 
should not be interested in helping the 
small farmer and the consumer to a bet- 
ter way of life. Certainly, if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is adopted, we will save 
about $25 million. That will help in cut- 
ting down the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the other items. 

I might point out again, as President 
Johnson stated in his state of the Union 
message last year: 

Our economy owes much to the efficiency 
of our farmers. We must continue to assure 
them the opportunity to earn a fair reward. 
I have instructed the Secretary of Agriculture 
to lead a major effort to find new approaches 
to reduce the heavy cost of our farm pro- 
grams and to direct more of our effort to 


the small farmer who needs the help the 
most. 


That is exactly what the Senator’s 
amendment would do. I hope the Sen- 
ate will approve this amendment, and I 
hope that we will consider this as a first 
step—and a serious step—toward econ- 
omy in Government, and the realization 
that we are going to have to help the 
people who need it most. 

I might point out that $50,000 a year 
is certainly a little bit more than the 
average farmer makes—I was about to 
say during his entire life, but certainly 
10 times what he makes in any one year. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
this proposition I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand I have 1 minute remaining, so 
therefore, I say in summation: This is 
just one step in calling a halt to a pro- 
gram which has gone far beyond what 
was originally intended. This program 
was set up to help the family farmer, the 
small operator with small acreage, with- 
out much machinery. 

That we support. We think it is im- 
portant to American society. What we 
do not think is right is for one corpo- 
ration, in Arkansas, to get loans of $16 
million a year, and repay $10 million. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida, the proponent of the appropriation 
measure, said most of the loans had been 
repaid. Then why are we asking the 
taxpayers to put up $3,500 million to 
make loans to millionaires? That is the 
question. My amendment would be one 
way of stopping it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as the acting minority leader in charge 
of the opposition, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Do I understand, Mr. President, we 
have 16 minutes left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes. 

pail SALTONSTALL. I yield 5 min- 
u * 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I support this amendment and 
wish to say that I am as much interested 
in the welfare of the small farmers as 
has anyone else. In fact, there has been 
so much interest expressed for the small 
farmer that I sometimes wonder if it 
were possible to save all the tears that 
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have been shed in the name of the small 
farmer it would not go a long way toward 
eliminating the drought with which we 
are now confronted in many areas of the 
country. 

Let us get down to the facts of the 
matter. The adoption of this amend- 
ment would not in one single degree or 
by one penny affect the small farmer in 
America. It would not affect any farmer 
in America who is receiving total pay- 
ments of less than $50,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government. So let us keep that 
point clearly in mind. 

Much has been said about the cotton 
farmers. Based on the report by the 
committee, on page 58, there are exactly 
five cotton farmers in the United States 
who would be affected by the adoption 
of this amendment as respects the 
amount of subsidy payments received 
only five. 

As we use the statistics for 1965 I think 
I should be fair and say there would be 
more affected by the adoption of this 
amendment than the number reported 
by the committee, because in 1966 we 
shall be making the subsidy payments to 
the farmers rather than the textile mills; 
but, nevertheless, there are very few 
farmers who would be affected. As to 
wheat farmers, there are 14 farmers 
whose subsidy would be affected by the 
adoption of this amendment. Based on 
the reports, 132 wheat farmers in the en- 
tire United States received payments in 
1965 in excess of $50,000. So let us get 
straight what we are talking about. This 
does not affect the small farmers. 

Now, as to price support loans there 
were about 300-and-some-odd—the fig- 
ures are not totaled, but roughly 300 
farmers that would be affected, not in- 
cluding cotton. This is based on the 
committee report. Cotton payments un- 
der price support loans are not included 
in the report. We are dealing with a 
relatively small number of large opera- 
tors, and even those are not affected ex- 
cept to this extent: They could still re- 
ceive up to $50,000 from the Federal 
Government in subsidies or price sup- 
ports. After that they would be on their 
own. And why should they not be on 
their own? 

Much of American agriculture as we 
know it today has grown and flourished 
without any support prices whatsoever, 
without any subsidy payments. I am 
proud to say that the poultry industry of 
my State is one of them, and they have 
made out better by not being under Gov- 
ernment operations and Government 
controls. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
Senator mentioned a moment ago that 
only 14 wheat farmers in the United 
States would be affected. This would 
be true if a farmer raised only wheat. 
But I do not know of a single farmer 
in my State or the surrounding States 
who raises wheat alone. Most of the 
farmers are involved in raising of sev- 
eral commodities, including wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, soybeans, and perhaps wool or 
sugarbeets. 


Mr. 
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For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why it is proposed we exempt sugar 
under this amendment ard include 
wool payments. These programs are al- 
most exactly the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. It has been called to 
my attention that under the present law 
there are instances where there is an 
overlapping, and some are drawing $50,- 
000 under two or three different crops. 
In other words, it could well be they get 
over $50,000 from two or more crops. 

But the point is, why should we not 
limit to $50,000 the amount to be paid 
under any one price-support program? 
I ask that question from the taxpayers’ 
standpoint and for the benefit of the 
small farmer. Because if we stop sub- 
sidizing corporate type operations, the 
small farmer can better compete, and he 
can stay in business and keep and main- 
tain his small farm. 

There is a second point. A few years 
ago, we administered the cotton program 
by subsidizing the textile mills to the 
amount of about $300 to $400 million a 
year. We are still subsidizing them to- 
day; the only difference is we are doing 
it by making the payments to the farmer. 
But indirectly the subsidy goes to the 
mills because they can buy the cotton 
about 8 to 9 cents per pound below the 
prevailing domestic price; therefore it 
is a subsidy, even though it is paid in the 
name of the American farmer. 

During the hearings the textile indus- 
try and the various departments—the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, all others that of- 
fered testimony in behalf of that sub- 
sidy—said, “If you would reduce the 
price of cotton to the textile mills you 
would reduce the price of cotton cloth 
to the consumers and it would average 
out that the consumers as taxpayers 
would save the money.” 

Statistics put out by the Department 
of Commerce show that cotton cloth is 
selling at a higher price today than it 
was selling before we started subsidizing 
the price of cotton for the textile mills, 
before we started giving them cotton at 
world prices. So the consumers did not 
receive the benefit of the subsidy, but the 
American taxpayers are paying this $300 
to $400 million a year. 

Certainly there is merit to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment that we should confine 
the agricultural program to the Ameri- 
can farmer and not give it to big busi- 
ness, and the best argument that I know 
of in behalf of the Brewster amendment 
is made by those who tried to argue 
against it when they called attention to 
what it would do to the textile mills. 

That is the secret to the whole prob- 
lem. The textile mills are more inter- 
ested in this program than the American 
cotton farmer because it is the mills that 
are getting the subsidies, not the Ameri- 
can farmer. I think it is time that we 
confine our agricultural program to the 
farmers and not try to take care of the 
textile mills. If we are to subsidize the 
textile mills and other industries let us 
do it as a subsidy to the industries and 
not charge it up to the American farmers. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
two more brief requests, and I am glad 
to grant them. 

First, I yield 2 minutes on the bill to 
the Senator from Arkansas I[Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make my position clear that I do 
not think this would benefit the con- 
sumer. It certainly would not benefit 
the small farmer, as the evidence already 
put into the Record by my colleague in- 
dicates. However, with regard to the 
argument of my friend, the Senator from 
Delaware, who is an expert on taxes, he 
knows very well that, even though large 
payments are made to individuals, the 
income tax—of which he is a great 
master—does much to bring the situation 
back into relationship, one with the 
other. Most of the payment will be re- 
captured in any case, and that is one 
of the functions of that tax. 

I am sure that the principle that is 
sought to be applied here would not be 
applicable or acceptable by the Senator 
from Delaware or the other sponsors for 
many of the companies in their own 
States, which companies benefit to a 
great extent from Government contracts. 
I am sure that the Senator from Dela- 
ware would not want to apply a $50,000 
limitation on the DuPont Co. I am not 
suggesting it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have opposed subsidies be- 
ing paid to companies in any State in 
any amount. I only wish I had more 
support. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The principle that 
it is being sought to establish here arose 
last year. It has a saving factor. Its 
main objective is that if we take away 
this benefit for the larger companies, we 
negative the whole program. We might 
as well get started on a program to make 
it impossible for the big producers to 
comply. 

I wanted to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. He mentioned two 
companies in Arkansas. 

Is it not a fact that the Arkansas 
Grain Corp., which the Senator men- 
tioned, is a large cooperative with sev- 
eral thousand members, and that this 
money does not accrue to some big indi- 
vidual producers, but on the contrary 
accrues to several thousand small pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am sure that the 
Senator from Arkansas knows more 
about the situation in his State than I 
do. All I know is that $16 million was 
advanced as a loan to a corporation in 
Arkansas and only $10 million was re- 
paid. The taxpayers lost $6 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is probably 
the largest co-op in the State, and it has 
been very successful on the whole. I do 
not know about that loss. I had no 
notice of the loss aspect. However, the 
corporations which the Senator men- 
tioned are two of the largest co-ops in 
the State. They have been quite suc- 
cessful in rice and soybeans, and I am 
sure that the full amount of the loan will 
be repaid when the crop has been fully 
marketed. 
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To leave the impression that some big 
corporate enterprise, such as DuPont Co., 
is taking a vast sum of money, I think is 
a misrepresentation of the facts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, 1 min- 
ute will be sufficient. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, I merely 
wanted a minute to say to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that ordinarily I would be able to 
support the amendment. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
not happy about the subsidy method that 
we had to resort to after a long, hard, 
and desperate fight in order to allow 
American textile mills to buy their cot- 
ton at the same price that their competi- 
tors abroad buy it. 

It was the only way in which this could 
be done, and it was imperative that it 
should be done. However, after a long, 
hard fight, we have at last placed the 
American textile industry in a competi- 
tive position as far as buying cotton is 
concerned. 

I could not vote for an amendment 
which might undo all we have accom- 
plished and might possibly place our 
American textile mills back in a position 
of paying more for their raw materials. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland raises an issue which has 
been raised over and over again. I have 
listened carefully to the arguments pro 
and con. I have obtained an analysis 
of the issue from the Department of 
Agriculture which I find persuasive. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS 
Salient points 

Payments are an integral part of farm 
programs carefully tailored to specific com- 
modity situations. For diversion they are 
partial compensation for adjustments made 
in the national interest. For price support 
they are economy, because in their absence 
expenditures would be higher. Payments 
are not “something for nothing,” they are 
not welfare, and they do not represent hand- 
outs. They are a “quid pro quo” adopted as 
the least costly method of achieving pro- 
gram objectives. Their limitation could well 
be the beginning of the end of farm pro- 
grams as we know them. 1 

Discussion 

A limitation on Government payments to 
producers of agricultural commodities would 
strike at the heart of our farm policy and 
probably result in the breakdown or death 
of the entire structure of farm programs in 
their present form. This conclusion inevi- 
tably evolves from consideration of a pay- 
ments limitation in relation to our basic 
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agricultural policy, and the nature and pur- 
pose of our farm programs, and the role of 
payments in those programs. 

Our basic agricultural policy is designed 
to provide a continuously adequate supply— 
but not a burdensome excess—of food and 
fiber products at stable prices which are fair 
to both producers and consumers without 
undue costs to the Government. This pol- 
icy deals with agriculture as a whole, and the 
demand for farm products as a whole. Our 
agricultural policy is not a relief policy. It 
is not aimed at the plight of individuals or 
groups of individuals although it helps them 
by strengthening the economy of which they 
are individual parts. 

FARM PROGRAMS 

‘Farm programs are designed to achieve a 
reasonable balance between what farmers 
produce and what can be used—either do- 
Mestically or through export channels. 
Present technology is so advanced and re- 
sources are so great that it is essential for 
these farm programs to be tailored to the 
prevailing commodity situation. Commodi- 
ty programs are designed to affect the total 
economy of a commodity—the entire supply 
and the price for that entire supply. 

Payments, like commodity programs, are 
geared to the circumstances of particular 
commodity situation. Payments under ASCS 
programs can be grouped in two categories: 
(1) diversion and price support, and (2) 
conservation. 

1. Diversion payments are used to achieve 
a balance between production quantities that 
can be utilized, or, more literally, to induce a 
producer to hold down his acreage and pro- 
duction. (Such payments are made under 
acreage diversion programs for cotton, feed 
grains, and wheat, as well as cropland adjust- 
ment, cropland conversion, and conservation 
reserve programs. Other provisions of the 
commodity diversion programs—such as price 
support payments and certificates—also play 
a major role in reducing production to de- 
sirable levels.) Underlying diversion pay- 
ments is the assumption that it is in the na- 
tional interest to adjust production and sup- 
ply. Such adjustments in the interest of 
the total economy or society should be ap- 
portioned. But a reduction in acreage is con- 
trary to the individual farmer's interest—it 
reduces his income. Thus, there is a choice 
between two approaches: (1) give the farmer 
a quid pro quo—a diversion payment, or (2) 
maintain a mandatory program. The job is to 
adjust supply. The size of the payment only 
reflects the degree of participation or con- 
tribution to the total adjustment. Exclud- 
ing large acreages from participation would 
be contrary to the purpose of the payment 
and the objective of the program. If large 
operators could not participate, total pro- 
duction would increase. 

Loan operations, by their nature, would 
embrace the quantity that could not be mar- 
keted at the loan level. Denying or limiting 
the loan program to large operators would 
mean only that their production would be 
marketed largely through regular commercial 
channels, putting pressure on prices. Small 
operators would suffer from lower prices. 

Thus, in the absence of higher payments 
to smaller farmers to withhold much more 
acreage, the production of smaller farmers 
would go under loan and total price support 
operations would increase. Either way, costs 
to the Government would go up. 

Price support or equivalent payments are 
made to eligible producers of cotton, feed 
grains, wheat, wool, mohair, and sugar. The 
payments in the case of cotton and grains 
are offsets to reductions which have been 
made in returns which farmers heretofore 
could get for their crops by placing them 
under loan and turning them over to the 
Government in settlement of the loans. Pay- 
ments on wool and mohair were described in 
the authorizing legislation as being intended 
to provide an incentive to increased produc- 
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tion. In the case of sugar, the economy of 
which is more highly and rigidly structured, 
payments are generally referred to as condi- 
tional” because of the various requirements 
imposed requisite to their issuance. Fur- 
ther, sugar payments are more than offset 
by taxes imposed on sugar processed, both 
domestic and imported. 

2. Conservation payments are made under 
various programs. A common characteristic 
of all such payments is that they share the 
costs incurred by owners in carrying out 
needed and approved conservation practices. 
Such payments have been appropriately de- 
scribed as refiecting the benefits to the total 
economy, or people collectively, from needed 
soil and water conservation. 


PAYMENTS—SUBSIDY OR SACRIFICE? 


There is substantial misunderstanding 
that Government payments to farmers are 
“something for nothing”—and nothing could 
be more incorrect. Moreover, in neither of 
the categories cited can payments be appro- 
priately described as subsidies or net profit. 
In each case there is a consideration—a quid 
pro quo on the part of the producer. 

Payments are not welfare. They are part 
of a stabilizing mechanism in the interest of 
the national economy. They have been 
adopted as the least costly method of achiev- 
ing an objective. To limit the size of the 
payment would jeopardize the achievement 
of the objective. And, clearly, the supply 
adjustment is just as effective whether 10 
producers divert 100 acres each or 100 farm- 
ers divert 10 acres each—so long as the unit 
rate of inducement is the same. 

Payments are not handouts. Payments are 
made, for example, to farmers to take land 
out of production. It is their land; they 
have the capital, equipment, know how and 
the right to produce a commodity on it; and 
they forego the return from this output. 

Payments are not net profit or subsidy. 
Payments are in lieu of income the producer 
would have received from raising crops on 
acreage held out of production, or to prevent 
losses which would occur to our endowment 
of soil and water resources for future gen- 
erations in the absence of needed conserva- 
tion measures. 

In all cases, payments are in direct propor- 
tion to the farmer's contribution. Clearly, 
a payments limitation would prevent partici- 
pation in programs by the larger producers. 
No useful purpose would be served and sup- 
ply adjustment could not be accomplished 
by forcing such producers out of our pro- 
grams. Their nonparticipation would, in- 
stead, result in increased costs to the Gov- 
ernment, less effective programs, and perhaps 
a complete collapse of our present programs 
in a few years. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the prepared re- 
marks of the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], who is neces- 
sarily absent, concerning the amendment 
offered today by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

NATIONAL POLICY AGAINST BIGNESS? 
(Statement by Senator TALMADGE) 


If we proposed to place limitations upon 
government payments to farmers because of 
the size of the individual operation, we 
should clearly recognize the nature of the 
issue. It is not whether subsidies are good 
or bad. It is whether subsidies should be 
used as a means of discrimination against the 
larger individual farmers, who produce the 
bulk of our crops. 

This would be an extremely dangerous 
move, not simply for agriculture but for the 
nation. It is not in keeping with American 
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tradition to oppose bigness as such, in busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture. We oppose 
bigness only where it restrains progress or 
otherwise harms public interest. But there 
is no contention that the large farms do any 
such thing. Much of our progress in agri- 
culture, as in any other field, has been the 
result of bigness and the efficiency that nor- 
mally goes with it. 

In awarding Defense contracts—which 
necessarily contain various forms of sub- 
sidy— does our government avoid our giant 
corporations? Of course not. We are de- 
lighted to award billions in contracts to such 
outstanding firms as General Dynamics, 
General Electric, Boeing, North American 
Aviation, Lockheed, General Motors and 
Westinghouse. We are grateful that we have 
these big corporations with their enormous 
potential for equipping our defense estab- 
lishments. 

In this country we have a long history of 
subsidization in the national interest, It be- 
gan with the very first Congress, in 1789, 
when subsidies were established to encour- 
age American shipping. Today the subsi- 
dies for American shipping are heavier than 
ever. For example, subsidies on ship opera- 
tions averaged almost $180 million a year 
from 1960 through 1964. Subsidies on ship 
construction average almost $100 million a 
year in the same period. 

And is there any discrimination, based 
on size, in the subsidy the various shipping 
companies may receive? Of course not. 
There is no discrimination because of the 
size of the contract or the size of the com- 
pany with whom the contract is made. 

And what about the billions that have 
been spent on mail subsidies? Have we had 
limitations here based on size? Of course 
not. A big magazine like Life—which is con- 
stantly taking aim at the “farm subsidies“ 
gets the same benefits of the mail subsidies 
as the small publications. On the basis of a 
post office estimate made a number of years 
ago, the mail subsidy for Life (in 1956) was 
about $914 million, compared with only 
about $800 thousand for Coronet. 

What I am saying is that the question of 
price support limitation for farmers goes far 
beyond agriculture itself. If we should 
arbitrarily set a limitation on a farmer's size 
and opportunity, we should be opening the 
door to the same kind of penalty on bigness 
and efficiency throughout the rest of our 
economy. 

Today the government has massive powers 
to influence our economy for better or for 
worse. There are sO many different sub- 
sidies that it takes eight pages simply to 
list them in a recent Joint Economic Com- 
mittee report entitled “Subsidy and Sub- 
sidy-Effect Program of the U.S. Government.” 

There is no way to set up a total amount 
of the subsidies paid. The Federal Govern- 
ment estimates its current subsidy expendi- 
ture at something over $7 billion a year but 
this does not even begin to take into account 
the many hidden subsidy benefits that are 
associated with such things as tariffs, deple- 
tion allowances, accelerated amortization of 
facilities, investment credit, etc. 

The Federal Government, of course, has 
virtually unlimited powers over every form 
of economic activity. And if we now decide 
to use this power to penalize bigness and ef- 
ficiency in a basic industry such as agricul- 
ture, how long will it be before this same 
principle is applied in the rest of our econ- 
omy? 

Price support limitation based on size of 
a farm is unsound and dangerous. It flies 
in the teeth of our American tradition. It 
should be defeated. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have no further requests for time. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
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Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the Senator from Maryland. On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will cal! the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], he Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson].are absent 
on Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, SmatTHers] and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, TaLMaDcE] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No. 139 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 
Allott Bennett Boggs 
Bayh Bible Brewster 
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Burdick Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Church Lausche Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Douglas Morton Young, Ohio 
Hartke Nelson 
Hickenlooper Prouty 
NAYS—53 
Aiken Inouye Muskie 
Bartlett Jordan, N.C Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel astore 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Pearson 
Carlson Long, La. ell 
Cotton Mansfield Randolph 
Dirksen McCarthy Russell, S.C. 
Eastland McClellan Russell, Ga. 
Ellender McGovern Saltonstall 
Ervin. Metcalf Simpson 
Miller Smith 
Fong Mondale Stennis 
Fulbright Monroney Symington 
Harris Montoya Thurmond 
Hart Morse Tydings 
Hayden Moss Yarborough 
Hill Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Holland Murphy 
NOT VOTING—19 
Anderson Griffin Scott 
Bass Gruening Smathers 
Clark Hruska Sparkman 
Cooper Jackson Talmadge 
Curtis Javits Tower 
Dodd Magnuson 
Gore McGee 


So Mr. BREwSTER's amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
wish to call up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

T AMENDMENT NO. 644 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 7, strike out 100,000. 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$125,000,- 
000". 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have offered seeks to increase the ap- 
propriation for the food stamp plan, or 
program, by $25 million. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
recommended a total appropriation of 
$125 million to operate the food stamp 
program in fiscal year 1967. 

Participation at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1967 totaled between 1.2 and 1.3 
million people—325 project areas are 
now in operation, and 14 areas are sched- 
uled to open shortly. It is now esti- 
mated that $120 million would be re- 
quired to finance the program in these 
areas for the full fiscal year. The $125 
million approved by the Appropriations 
Committee would obviously permit only a 
minimal expansion. 

In enacting the Food Stamp Act in 
1964, Congress contemplated a gradual, 
orderly expansion until the program 
reached all States and all communities 
that wanted the program. In line with 
this approach, the program was ex- 
panded during fiscal year 1966 from an 
initial total of 110 areas, at the beginning 
of the fiscal year, to the present 325. 
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The number of people participating al- 
most doubled—from just over 600,000 to 
more than 1.2 million. 

The States are geared to this gradual 
expansion. They have filed requests on 
behalf of more than 400 areas. The low- 
income families in these areas need food 
assistance. Although our general level 
of prosperity is high, many families are 
not participating fully. Even the $150 
million requested will mean that some 
counties will remain on the waiting list 
at the end of this fiscal year. 

The $150 million I am requesting is 
within the budget request recommended 
by the President. 

We have an odd situation here today 
in this appropriation bill. I thoroughly 
approve the committee’s action with ref- 
erence to the school lunch and special 
milk programs but I cannot agree with 
their action in reducing the recom- 
mended level of funding for the food 
stamp program. My amendment re- 
stores the full $150 million requested for 
this program. I will support a move to 
provide the full $150 million requested 
for this program. 

I said we have an odd situation and it 
is. There has not been a single ques- 
tion raised as to the effectiveness and the 
efficiency with which this program is 
operated. I have heard no one ques- 
tion its purpose or doubt its results in 
improving diets for low-income families. 

I have heard no one say that we should 
slow down its momentum because there 
are indications of sloppy administration 
in the Department of Agriculture or in 
the States or in the communities that 
have the program. We have heard this 
type of charge against programs ad- 
ministered by other agencies. 

We passed the Food Stamp Act in 1964. 
That act contained an authorization of 
$200 million for this fiscal year. The 
Department of Agriculture has not asked 
us to go that far. They are fulfilling the 
intent of Congress by providing an or- 
derly, equitable expansion of the program 
to areas of the country that want and 
need the program. The $125 million 
proposed by the committee cut things 
too fine. It will require $120 million to 
operate the program in just those 325 
areas now participating and the 14 areas 
scheduled to begin shortly. We are going 
to be in the position of disappointing a 
number of counties that, on the basis of 
the action taken in the other body with 
respect to this appropriation, had good 
reason to expect extension of the pro- 
gram to their people this year. 

Many States have geared their finances 
in anticipation of the passage of the full 
budgeted amount which the President 
recommended of $150 million, the 
amount I propose in my amendment. 

The country is prosperous, no doubt 
of that. There is also no doubt that 
thousands of families need food assist- 
ance despite the general prosperity. The 
food stamp program is a sound, accepted 
dignified way of getting food assistance 
to these families. We are not dealing 
here with an overnight nationwide ex- 
pansion of the program. We are propos- 
ing a moderate expansion to maintain 
the momentum that has developed and to 
assure the States and communities that 
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we meant what we said when we passed 
the act—the program will be made 
available in an orderly manner to every 
State and community that wants and 
needs the program. 

I wish to say without reservation that 
I have a very high regard for the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLANp], with 
whom I serve on the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I know that he is sincere in the 
recommendations that have been made 
by his committee to the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, food for hungry 
people should be the most important item 
on the agenda of the Senate. If we go 
through without increasing this appro- 
priation to the level recommended by the 
President and the Department of Agri- 
culture we are going to foreclose 300 ad- 
ditional areas throughout the country 
who are waiting for this bill to pass in 
order to program themselves into a food 
program which will feed hungry families 
throughout the vast expanse of the 
United States. That is what is at stake 
today and that is why I appeal to every 
Member of the Senate, because many 
Members have counties in their respec- 
tive areas where hungry families are liv- 
ing and eking out an existence from 
day to day and going to bed hungry at 
night. 

That is why it is of vast importance 
that we enact this program. The orig- 
inal intention of the program was to in- 
crease it gradually and that is what we 
are requesting by this amendment: to 
attempt to bring it up to the level rec- 
ommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the level that has been 
worked out by the States in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture. 

Unless we do this many communities 
will be disappointed. But more impor- 
tantly, many families who are going 
hungry will be deprived of this oppor- 
tunity to feed their families and nourish 
their families properly so they can com- 
pete in American society with dignity 
and respect. 

That is what is at stake. That is why 
I urge the adoption of the amendment 
today. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
tremendous sympathy for the amend- 
ment. It is meritorious, so far as I am 
concerned, in every respect. 

However, I wish to say this: In my 
16 years in the Senate I have never met a 
man who is more considerate, more com- 
passionate or understanding, than the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND]. He, least of all men, would 
want any man, woman or child to go 
hungry. I know whatever he does, he 
does conscientiously, seriously, sincerely 
and he feels that what the committee has 
done is adequate in every respect. 
But there are two sides to the story. 
I have been told that there are some 
communities in my own beloved State 
of Rhode Island that will have to go 
without this help, unless the amount is 
increased. 
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I have every confidence, after informal 
discussions with the proponent of the 
amendment and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], that 
before the time expires on this amend- 
ment a proper adjustment will be made 
which will be satisfactory to carry out 
the intent and the desire of the Senate 
where human needs are involved. 

I am told that there are several com- 
munities in my State that will face hard- 
ship if this help is not increased. That 
information comes from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

It predicates a measure of suffering 
that need not be—and must not be. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] 
for offering the amendment, and I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND] who has listened today with com- 
passion. I know he will act with justice 
and equity on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
for 5 minutes? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] for 
5 minutes. 

INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR FEDERAL 
FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to express my whole- 
hearted support for the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya] to increase the appro- 
priations in fiscal year 1967 for the Fed- 
eral food stamp program. The fiscal 
year 1967 appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture provides $100 
million for the program with another 
$25 to $30 million expected in carryover 
funds from fiscal year 1966. I am re- 
liably informed that the Department of 
Agriculture has contributed toward the 
operation of this program in 324 counties 
in the country. Another 300 counties 
have requested approval in the program 
in fiscal year 1967. I am told that it has 
been estimated that $150 million is need- 
ed to operate the program in the 624 
counties for fiscal year 1967, so it appears 
that the funds approved will not equal 
the needs in the counties already ap- 
proved. 

Mr. President, the State of West Vir- 
ginia has long realized the benefits of 
this highly worthwhile program. It was 
begun as a pilot operation in May 1961, 
in McDowell County of West Virginia 
and has since been extended to 17 other 
counties in my State. 

Although West Virginia has seen some 
improvement in its unemployment sit- 
uation—due to the Appalachian regional 
development program we are still faced 
with the unsolved problem of assisting 
our people with severe needs of survival 
in the small rural communities which 
have not benefited from the major de- 
velopmental projects. 

For this reason, we have requested 
that the food stamp program be extended 
to another 14 counties—many of which 
are the so-called pockets of unemploy- 
ment. These counties all have small vut- 
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of-the-way communities where elderly 
persons reside by themselves and where 
men who have the skills of coal miners, 
have not been able to find other jobs in 
other areas. 

It is estimated that some 7,000 house- 
holds and 25,000 persons in these coun- 
ties could benefit from the program. 

However, if the appropriations for 
fiscal year 1967 are not sufficient to main- 
tain the program in the counties al- 
ready approved, it is difficult to see how 
it may be extended to still more coun- 
ties, not yet approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
IntyreE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in those counties where food 
stamps have been offered, there has been 
ample testimony of the program’s value. 
School officials readily testify that chil- 
dren are more alert when they are 
properly fed; employment offices note 
that men, as the heads of households, are 
more ambitious and physically fit to ac- 
cept employment when it becomes avail- 
able; doctors report less chronic illnesses 
among the elderly citizens of the com- 
munities. 

May I also state here, that employment 
in West Virginia has not yet seen the 
same improvement as it has elsewhere. 
The latest figures for the State, available 
from the U.S. Department of Labor, 
indicate that unemployment is still in 
the 6-percent category. 

May I quote one passage from the 
President’s Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission which made its report in 1964. 
It said: 

The nutritional problems of the region 
persist despite the dedicated efforts of State 
and Federal officials who administer the Fed- 
eral school lunch and commodity distribu- 
tion programs. Increased funds will be 
needed to permit the extension of the school 
lunch program to those schools not now par- 
ticipating. The commodity distribution 
program cannot, however, be corrected by 
simply adding additional funds. The very 
nature of the program restricts the variety of 
the foods distributed; as a result many 
suffer from a lack of certain essential 
nutrients. The food stamp program—which 
has operated in selected pilot counties in 
Appalachia—has demonstrated its basic 
merit in overcoming these deficiencies and 
should be expanded. 


The report is still correct today as it 
applies to the rural areas of West Vir- 
ginia. They need the program. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico on his vision in 
offering this amendment and thank him 
for the time he has yielded to me to make 
these remarks. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
list of those counties in West Virginia 
which would participate in the food 
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stamp program during fiscal year 1967, 
if the pending amendment is adopted. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Counties in West Virginia which would 
participate in the food stamp program dur- 
ing fiscal year 1967 if the amendment is 
adopted: 

OTHER AREAS THAT HAVE REQUESTED THE 
$ PROGRAM 

Cabell County, Mr. HECHLER. 

Calhoun County, Mr. MOORE. 

Gilmer County, Mr. MOORE. 

Jackson County, Mr. HECHLER. 

Lewis County, Mr. MOORE. 

Pendleton County, Mr. STAGGERS. 

Pocahontas County, Mr. STAGGERS. 

Putnam County, Mr. HECHLER. 

Randolph County, Mr. Sraccrrs. 

Roane County, Mr. HEcHLER. 

Upshur County, Mr. STAGGERS. 

Wirt County, Mr. HECHLER, 

Wood County, Mr. HECHLER. 

Mason County, Mr. HECHLER. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Ihave heard refer- 
ence made to some 324 areas now receiv- 
ing benefits from this program. By 
areas, does the Senator mean counties 
within the United States? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. Governmen- 
tal units, either municipalities or coun- 
ties. 

Mr. MoCLELLAN. I see. Then, ac- 
cording to the information I have, there 
are some 20 counties in Arkansas which 
have made application for participation 
in the program. Do I correctly under- 
stand that if only $125 million is appro- 
priated, which is the amount in the 
Senate bill, that possibly none of these 
counties would be able to participate be- 
cause there would not be ample funds to 
include them in the program? 

a: MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Do I further cor- 
rectly understand that if the amount of 
the budget is appropriated, as I under- 
stand it, the Senator seeks to go no fur- 
ther in the budget recommended to the 
President and the Department of Agri- 
culture up to $150 million? 

ub MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. That is the budget. 
My understanding is that if that amount 
is appropriated, then some 5 or 6, 
Possibly, of the 20 counties in Arkansas 
which have applied would be able to par- 
ticipate, but if we do not go to the budget, 
then there could be no new counties 
added in my State; is that substantially 
correct? 

Mr. MONTOYA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I stated in my remarks that there 
would be only minimal expansion. That 
is hardly any expansion at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the $125 
million appropriation? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 
But if we get the full funding, then most 
of the counties in the Senator’s State 
which have applied would be programed. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
whether most of those 20 counties have 
applied. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I do not know how 
many have been certified pending this 
appropriation. The Senator has that 
information. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In my State, it 
may be five or six which possibly would 
be included in the program. Unless this 
is granted, they would not be included. 

I heard something said on the floor 
a moment ago, possibly in the course of 
debate on the Senator’s amendment, 
that some effort is being made to work 
out something which will be agreeable 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am hopeful that 
such an agreement can be made. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not in the 
confidence of those who are undertaking 
to bring about an agreement on this 
question, but I hope that such an agree- 
ment can be made and worked out sat- 
isfactorily so that a number of counties 
which are anxious to participate, and 
are eligible to participate, counties in 
which families reside that the Senator 
has described, should be receiving bene- 
fits the same as other families in a com- 
parable position. I hope that such an 
arrangement will be worked out. If not, 
I shall enthusiastically support the Sen- 
ator’s amendment because I believe that 
the program, where it can be extended, 
should be extended at least up to the 
budget recommendations. 

If we are going to bring about some 
reduction in the budget and try to hold 
down expenditures, I believe I would 
rather reduce it in some other area 
where a program is just getting under- 
way, where there is not much experience, 
and we are not certain they are oper- 
ating on behalf of those for whom the 
benefits are intended. 

We know that those who are in need 
of assistance are being reached. As the 
Senator knows, there has been no criti- 
cism of the administration of the pro- 
gram up to now. We can have full con- 
fidence and assurance that whatever we 
appropriate will go toward providing 
the benefits we seek to bring about. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
for his valuable contribution. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico and 
commend him for his leadership on this 
important issue. 

I am proud to serve with him on the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee. His 
leadership on this issue is typical of his 
creativity, the dedication he gives to 
American agriculture, and to the proper 
application of the abundance of Amer- 
ican agriculture in the American society, 
and in shipping food overseas. 

At present, in Minnesota, as I under- 
stand it, there are 12 counties which are 
in operation. Since June 1 of this year, 
three more counties have been added 
to the list. Hennepin County will be 
added on August 1, making a total of 
16 counties presently or which will be 
in operation during the current year. 
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In addition, there are 16 addi- 
tional counties—Renville, Lyon, Dakota, 
Benton, Clearwater, Otter Tail, Wash- 
ington, Pipestone, Wright, Polk, Roseau, 
Chisago, Aitkin, Pine, Chippewa—which 
have requested participation in the pro- 
gram but which, under present circum- 
stances, must be denied when the last 
full funding requested by the President 
is appropriated by Congress. 

Is that the understanding of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. I am so in- 
formed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In fact, I supplied the list to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, MONDALE. Iam most pleased to 
join with the Senator from New Mexico 
in what is a needed improvement in the 
program. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. I do not 
think the problem is whether or not we 
feed the hungry—we are going to do it— 
but how we feed them. I think this is 
the best way to do it, rather than have 
somebody drive up to a warehouse and 
take a big basket of groceries, which is 
obviously against our economic system 
and our distribution of food, wholesale 
and retail. This certainly is the best plan 
to throw out of balance, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the American economic system. I 
think it is so much better than providing 
gratuities at the warehouse, because the 
retailer and wholesaler are taxpayers and 
they furnish some of the funds that go 
into this program. 

Mr. MONTOYA. May I interject to 
say that, according to a study made by 
the Department of Agriculture, in the 
small communities where the Depart- 
ment has started to have the same pro- 
gram, grocery stores have noticed and 
experienced an 8-percent increase of in- 
take at the retail level. 

Mr. MORTON. Yes; and that means 
a tax paid at the local, statewide, and 
Federal level. 

I merely say to the Senator that we 
obviously are not going to shirk our duty 
to feed the hungry. The best way to do 
it is through the plan the Senator has 
offered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for the valuable contribu- 
tion he has made. 

I yield now to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege to associate myself with the 
amendment sponsored by the able Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I think it is well 
for us to realize that, in reality, this is 
not a handout; it is a helping hand. 
There is a very real difference between 
the two. 

As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
Morton] so well said, this is a program 
for aiding needy families to which the 
Senate and the American people will 
subscribe. 

The food stamp program benefits those 
families who are receiving some type of 
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welfare assistance—including the unem- 
ployables, the aged, blind persons, the 
handicapped, and mothers with depend- 
ent children. There is also food stamp 
authorization to assist other families 
with incomes as low as or lower than 
those of families receiving welfare as- 
sistance, but who, for a variety of rea- 


‘sons, are not eligible for welfare grants. 


These may include persons living on 
small pensions, the unemployed, the un- 
deremployed, and those whose training 
limits them to unskilled low-paying em- 
ployment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, may I inquire how 
much time I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The Senator from 
New Mexico has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, un- 
der the program, families must invest the 
money they would normally spend for 
food in the purchase of food stamps. In 
return, they receive additional stamps 
without charge. The normal food budget 
continues to be spent for food. But, as 
we know, the normal food budget for 
low-income families cannot meet finan- 
cially the nutritional requirements for a 
sound diet. Thus, one of the principal 
objectives of the food stamp program 
which has been very successful in West 
Virginia is to stimulate the use of more 
nutritious food for low-income families. 

I am told that during fiscal 1966 the 
food stamp program was expanded to 
about 1.3 million eligible persons in ap- 
proved areas throughout the country. 
The budget request of $150 million—the 
figure in the House bill which our Appro- 
priations Committee would reduce to 
$125 million—would permit further ex- 
pansion to thousands of needy people lo- 
cated in approximately 300 more areas. 
With the continuing improvement in em- 
ployment in larger and more industri- 
alized areas, States have placed a pri- 
ority on making the program operative 
in smaller and more rural areas. This is 
indicated and vital in West Virginia. 

Hence, enlargement of the food stamp 
program is important to our State. 
There are 18 counties in West Virginia 
currently participating in the program, 
embracing approximately 72,000 eligible 
persons. But, Mr. President, there are 
14 priority counties with pending appli- 
cations certified by the State welfare 
agency. The number of counties across 
the Nation awaiting approval is approxi- 
mately 400. It is my understanding that 
to enable participation by any substan- 
tial number of these additional counties 
it is necessary that the budget request 
of $150 million be approved. The pend- 
ing applications may affect as many as 
28,000 needy persons. 

Mr. President, Gov. Hulett C. Smith, 
of West Virginia, has telephoned to ex- 
press his concern that the food stamp 
program funding recommended by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee is in- 
adequate. Governor Smith, through the 
responsible State agencies, has directed 
successful and effective food stamp proj- 
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ects. He indicated the pressing need for 
programs in the 14 additional priority 
counties in West Virginia. 


I support the amendment of the ca- 


pable and distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya]. He is to be 
commended for his alertness in moving 
forward with this worthy effort. I am 
hopeful that the Members of the Sen- 
ate will restore the food stamp appro- 
priation to the $150 million budget level, 
thus providing the means through which 
food stamps may be extended to thou- 
sands of needy citizens on a realistic 
basis—not by a handout but by a helping 
hand from Government. 

I support the amendment. I trust 
that the Senate will not so much over- 
ride the Committee on Appropriations 
on this matter, but will realize the valid- 
ity of the proposal which is advanced. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank my good 
friend from West Virginia for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
not without sympathy for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico and supported by other Sen- 
ators. The Record should clearly show 
what has happened in this matter. 

First, the Senator from Florida was 
a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the legislative 
committee which studied, reported, and 
supported to passage the Food Stamp 
Act. The Senator from Florida has been 
and is in sympathy with the purpose of 
that bill. 

Second, last year the agency asked us 
for $100 million. We provided the full 
amount. We were assured that it would 
be spent in fiscal year 1966. To the con- 
trary, only $70 million of that amount 
was spent; $30 million remains unex- 
pended. 

When the agency requested $150 mil- 
lion this year, they later told us that 
they would have a carryover of $25 mil- 
lion, meaning that they were asking for 
twice the amount they had expended in 
fiscal 1966. 

The committee thought that that was 
a little big for a step-up, so we suggested 
an appropriation in the amount which 
is provided in the bill, in addition we 
provided for the reappropriation of the 
unexpended $25 million. 

Now we find that the agency has made 
a larger mistake and has a $30 million 
carryover. 

I have told the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico that it seems to me we 
are being very generous toward this ob- 
jective if we double the appropriation 
that was actually spent last year, from 
$70 to $140 million. So far as Iam con- 
cerned, I am not disposed to be ungen- 
erous with this program but the sub- 
ject was heard by the full committee. 

I am disposed to step up the amount 
to $140 million, which is $70 million 
more than was spent last year, in spite 
of the fact that we are at the highest 
period of employment we have had. This 
would be accomplished by a step-up of 
the direct appropriation from $100 to 
$110 million, and by stepping up the 
reappropriated amount, as is found in 
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the bill, from $25 to $30 million. It 
seems to me that that is about as gen- 
erous as our distinguished friends could 
expect us to be. That will still leave in 
conference with the House the difference 
between $140 and $150 million. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
should like to modify my amendment 
accordingly, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The yeas and nays 
have not been ordered on the amend- 
ment, so the Senator has a right to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would mean 
that the Senator would step up the first 
amount from $100 million to $110 million, 
and the second from $25 million to 
$30 million? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would have no ob- 
jection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. MONTOYA, Isincerely thank the 
Senator from Florida for making this 
concession. I want it clearly understood 
that my remarks were not intended to 
cast any reflection upon the Senator's 
integrity or his feeling for hungry people. 
He is doing the job as he sees it in the 
Committee on Appropriations. I know 
that in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry he has always exhibited a com- 
passionate heart for the hungry, poor 
people of the country. I thank him for 
accepting this compromise on the floor 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
understanding of the Chair that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has modified his 
amendment as indicated by the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
read for the Recorp the modified amend- 
ment—at least as I understand it? 

On page 18, line 7, strike out “$100 million” 
and insert “$110 million”; and on page 18, 
line 8, strike out “$25 million” and insert 
“$30 million.“ 


That is the latest estimate on the 
amount of the carryover. 

Is that the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes; except I wish 
to say this, to conclude my remarks: I 
commend the two Senators from West 
Virginia, who have manifested great in- 
terest in this amendment, and have lent 
me considerable advice. In fact, West 
Virginia was the first food stamp area 
a by the late President Kennedy 

1961. 

Because of their interest, and because 
of the interest manifested by other dis- 
tinguished Senators here, I have offered 
the amendment, and I am deeply grate- 
ful to the Senator from Florida, as well 
as to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
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who has been greatly interested and has 
contributed to the solution of this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to have 
been able to work the matter out with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

I now yield such time on the bill as he 
wishes to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico, as modified. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico, as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. K 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] for his 
dedicated efforts in bringing the Agri- 
culture Appropriations bill to the Senate 
fioor. 

He has been sympathetically under- 
standing and cooperative. I know of his 
knowledgeability and interest in the 
problems of Appalachia. I know him to 
be a dedicated Senator with an abiding 
concern for people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I now yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the courtesy of the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations, the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] in 
yielding to me. 

I wish to discuss with him briefly the 
amounts of money involved and the lan- 
guage written into the bill regarding one 
of the appropriations in which I am 
grealy interested—the watershed proj- 
ects 


A very excellent article by John B. 
Reubens, managing editor, was recently 
carried in the Central States Construc- 
tion magazine, from which I quote as 
follows: 

Watershed projects are initiated by local 
groups and directed by a local board. Under 
Public Law 566, the Hope-Aiken Act of 1956, 
federal funds are available to pay for costs 
of construction but the local people must 
provide right-of-way, water rights, land 
rights and maintain the completed project. 
If structures cost less than $250,000, they 
can be approved at the state level; other- 
wise, the watershed plan must go to the 
appropriate committee of the U.S. Senate 
and House for approval. 

Congress itself makes a yearly identified 
appropriation to finance Soil Conservation 
Service work on watershed protection. After 
salaries, in fiscal 1966, there was $54 million 
available for construction and another $5.9 
million marked for watershed planning. 
According to experts, this was adequate be- 
cause the SCS en staff cannot han- 
dle much more work than these funds will 
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permit. For fiscal 1967, about $55 million 
was available for construction and $6.1 mil- 
lion set aside for planning. 

At this point, executive interference with 
Congressional decision intervened. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget managed to get a direc- 
tive written into the appropriation act, re- 
ducing the long-standing annual allowance 
of 100 projects planned and 80 under con- 
struction to 50 under planning and 35 under 
construction. This, for the entire United 
States. 

When we consider that there are 469 water- 
shed districts, completed or under construc- 
tion in the United States, and that there 
were 2400 applications for districts on file 
as of January 1966, this limitation is un- 
believable. At the rate fixed by the Budget 
boys, it would take 48 years to dispose of 
the planning backlog alone. Worse yet, since 
& large watershed may require as much as 
8 years to complete its structures, time to 
construct even projects already approved 
would extend infinitely. This is not what 
the Congress wanted or wrote into the law. 


As I understand it, from reading the 
report, there has been a reduction in the 
number of projects that can be com- 
pleted under the President’s proposal, 
and also certain limitations on the fund. 
I would appreciate any comments the 
chairman of the committee could make 
on that matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the request, and also the in- 
terest the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas has shown in this matter. It is 
a matter which has caused a great deal 
of concern to the committee. 

The committee is in favor of the small 
watershed program. We have found 
through the years, however, that we 
have been making disproportionate ap- 
propriations for planning of new proj- 
ects, in comparison with the money we 
have made available to carry out the 
advanced plans and perform the con- 
struction work. We have complained of 
this in earlier years. This year, we de- 
cided the best way was to take this 
dilemma by the horns and step up the 
appropriation for construction, which 
we did by $2 million, we also reduced the 
number of new projects which can be 
worked on this year to 60, because the 
backlog of planned projects has grown 
steadily year by year until we are several 
years behind. 

That obviously is not an unreason- 
able way to approach the program, and 
I hope the distinguished Senator will feel 
that our giving $2 million more for con- 
struction is proof positive of our interest 
in the program and of our desire to see it 
go ahead more rapidly than heretofore. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HorLAxp I, because I know of no one who 
has had greater interest in this field than 
he. Therefore, I fully accept his re- 
sponse, and appreciate it greatly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I may say that several 
members of our committee were greatly 
interested in this subject, some of whom 
I see on the floor. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado, who was 
one of those so interested. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much. I was one of those who were 
very much interested in this matter. On 
firsthand, cursory examination, it did 
appear that the committee was doing an 
injustice. The explanation the Senator 
from Florida has given here is the one 
that was given in the committee. 

There is one other thing which he men- 
tioned in the committee, which I think 
should be brought out for the record 
here. Is it not a fact that in some in- 
stances the planning had proceeded so 
rapidly ahead of the construction that 
they had actually had to do some replan- 
ning on projects which had already been 
completely planned at one time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That statement was 
made by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Younes], 
the ranking minority member, who has 
several times told me that was the 
case. I am very sure that it is the case, 
and it would logically have to be. When 
you have plans developed years in ad- 
vance, by the time you reach the con- 
struction stage, there are different devel- 
opments in the area on the local lands 
and farms, and it naturally requires cer- 
tain replanning. 

I am sure that the Senator from North 
Dakota will recall having made that 
statement. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; 
the Senator is correct. Our planning of 
these projects is ahead of the construc- 
tion program. 

If you are planning 4 or 5 years ahead 
of the time that construction of a proj- 
ect is undertaken, much of the planning 
is out of date and has to be done again. 
I agree with the Senator from Florida, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, that 
we should step up the funds for con- 
struction, and ease up a bit on the plan- 
ning. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I think it is a fact that 
when you plan 4 or 5 years ahead, it is 
almost a certainty that you will have to 
replan before you can construct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In the meantime, that involves ad- 
ditional money, and it disappoints many 
people, who think that when you have 
the plans drawn, that means construc- 
tion is imminent. In many instances, 
that has not been the case. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield at this time so that I 
may ask for the yeas and nays on final 


passage of the bill. 
Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection 
to yielding for that purpose. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, each 
year I have served in the Senate, I have 
supported the agriculture appropriations 
bill, without which there would be no 
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farm programs. I intend to continue 
this policy with respect to the bill now 
before the Senate. 

Even though I have disagreed with 
some of these programs and have voted 
against them, I nevertheless recognize 
that a failure to appropriate the money 
to continue farm programs would be dis- 
astrous to the agriculture sector of our 
economy. 

I might point out that a good many 
farmers have recently become acutely 
aware of the seriousness of the defects 
contained in some of these programs— 
defects in the form of undue authority 
in the Secretary of Agriculture to exer- 
cise powers which depress market prices 
of agricultural products. These powers 
should be far more carefully regulated by 
laws passed by the Congress than has 
hereofore been the case, 

The action by the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee has, in good measure, 
restored some short-sighted reductions 
proposed by the President and his Budget 
Bureau. 

The cooperative research service pro- 
gram for the State experimental sta- 
tions would have been seriously impaired 
in Iowa and in other States by the pro- 
posed reduction of over $7 million, which 
reduction has been restored along with 
$5 million needed for maintenance of 
personnel at increased salary levels 
needed to meet the cost-of-living increase 
caused by inflation and also needed to 
strengthen the program. 

The proposed reduction of $9,600,000 
for distribution to the States under the 
extension service program has been re- 
jected; a reduction of $20,200 for agri- 
cultural engineering research at Iowa 
State University has been restored; elim- 
ination of $10,000 for cooperative beef 
cattle breeding research at Iowa State 
University was rejected, as was a pro- 
posed elimination of $10,900 for research 
in corn genetics and breeding. 

Perhaps the most significant action 
taken by the bill is the complete rejection 
of the administration’s proposed cut 
from $103 to $21 million for the special 
school milk program; and not only is the 
adminstration’s proposed reduction in 
the school lunch program from $157 to 
$138 million rejected, but the program 
will receive an additional $10 million to 
meet the normal growth requirements. I 
might point out that I cosponsored a bill 
to maintain our school milk program at 
current levels, and this was covered by 
the recently passed Child Nutrition Act 
which I also supported. Action by the 
Senate in these matters indicates a con- 
sensus that the administration proposals 
to cut these programs while at the same 
time expanding less essential programs 
were not well founded. 

I might note that the committee re- 
port at pages 47 and 48 contains lan- 
guage designed to avoid unnecessary and 
time-consuming action by REA-financed 
cooperatives, and this should make more 
acceptable the guidelines spelled out in 
the fiscal 1964 committee report. 

I believe the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has done a commendable job, Mr. 
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President, and I wish to commend it for 
placing before us a money bill which is 
as reasonable as one could expect, taking 
into consideration the programs that 
need to be funded. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
know of one further amendment, of 
which I have received notice that it 
might be presented, by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. I do not see 
him in the Chamber. Therefore, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Florida indulge the Chair 
for aninquiry? Is the time to be charged 
against his side? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I suggest that the 
time be charged to neither side, Mr. 
President, unless there is objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has an amend- 
ment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 646 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 646 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 16, strike out 167,000, 000“ 
and insert “$171,500,000”. 

Page 17, lines 16-17, strike “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$6,500,000”. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment at this time to make it 
read: 

Page 17, line 16, strike out “$167,000,000" 
and insert “$169,500,000". 

Page 17, lines 16-17, strike $2,000,000" and 
insert “$4,500,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide additional 
Federal funds to implement section 11 of 
the National School Lunch Act. 

The committee recommended $2 mil- 
lion, the same amount provided for fiscal 
year 1966. Last year $2 million resulted 
from action taken on an amendment 
which I offered on the floor and which 
the able Senator from Florida graciously 
accepted. This year the Department of 
Agriculture requested, and the budget 
proposed, an increase to $6.5 million for 
fiscal year 1967. My amendment, prior 
to modification, would have increased 
spending under section 11 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act to that recom- 
mended figure. 

It was in 1962 that the Congress added 
section 11 to the National School Lunch 
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Act. This section, carrying its own pro- 
visions for the apportionment of funds 
among the States, is intended to provide 
an extra level of support for a lunch 
program in schools drawing attendance 
from particularly needy areas. 

We have had 20 years of highly suc- 
cessful experience with the national 
school lunch program. It is available to 
three-fourths of the children enrolled in 
public and nonprofit private elementary 
and secondary schools. Eighteen million 
children participated in the program 
during the last fiscal year—about half of 
all children enrolled in schools that are 
in the national school lunch program. 

One of the requirements made of 
schools under the National School Lunch 
Act is that children who cannot afford 
to pay the full price of the meal must 
be served a lunch at reduced price or 
free. For most of the schools in the pro- 
gram, fulfilling this requirement is not 
an undue burden. But many schools 
either did not come into the program at 
all because they knew they could not 
finance the lunch service or, if they were 
in the program, could underwrite the 
cost of the lunch for only their very 
neediest students. In both instances, the 
children suffer—they are the ones de- 
prived of a program intended to help 
them. Section 11 was aimed at helping 
schools in this situation. 

The $2 million we appropriated for 
this purpose last year was used to develop 
a series of demonstration projects—at 
least one in every State and the District 
of Columbia—to show what could be 
done with a higher rate of Federal cash 
reimbursement per lunch and a great 
deal of effort and initiative on the part 


of the State educational agencies and 


the local communities. 

The level of Federal support including 
surplus foods provided for each lunch 
was still less than half the cost of put- 
ting that lunch on the table. The bal- 
ance had to come from State and local 
sources and whatever the child could 
pay. 

The States had very little time to get 
the demonstration projects rolling and 
they did a commendable job. Since the 
Federal cash assistance can be used only 
for food, local school officials and civic 
groups had to meet other program costs 
as best they could. 

A total of 831 schools participated in 
the demonstration projects. The enroll- 
ment in these schools was 325,000 chil- 
dren. Nearly 137,000 children, or more 
than 60 percent of the total enrollment, 
participated on a daily basis. A total of 
82 schools operated lunch programs for 
the first time. The average daily par- 
ticipation was approximately two-thirds 
of the total enrollment in these 82 
schools. I ask unanimous consent that 
a tabulation showing the number of 
projects by State and the number of chil- 
dren participating be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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Special school lunch demonstration projects under sec. 11 of the National School Lunch Act—Increases in participation resulling from 


special assistance payments 1 


Average daily participation 


Projects 


Lunch price 


Projects 


Lunch price 


Average daily participation 


Before After Addi- Before After Before After Addi- Before After 
sec. 11 sec, 11 tional sec. 11 sec. 11 sec, 11 sec. 11 tional sec. 11 sec. 11 
children children 

Number | Number | Number | Number | Cents Cents Number | Number | Number | Nwmber Cents Cents 
16 720 2, 546 , 826 223 2 Missouri 2 1,017 1,151 134 22 10 
4 676 1, 723 847 27 15 || New Jersey 3 311 362 51 30 20 
10 561 1,876 1,315 20 15 || New Mexico... 18 1,974 2, 163 189 219 219 
20 3, 604 5, 971 367 31 New York... 106 25, 809 29, 017 3, 208 25 2 
3 276 453 177 30 15 || North Carolin 6 2, 060 4,991 2, 931 23 12 
1 311 491 180 35 26 || OhIOOo 5 2, 336 2, 766 430 27 17 
i 58 113 55 25 15 || Oklahoma.. 3 1,009 1,394 385 23 18 
District o of Columbia. 1 205 547 252 30 20 Oregon 1 222 314 92 25 15 
Florida 12 3. 800 5. 500 1. 700 3¹ 15 || Pennsylvania 25 3, 995 5, 169 1,174 32 15 
2 5, 560 7, 356 1, 796 25 19 || Rhode Island 1 225 776 551 30 10 
2 224 247 23 25 17 || South Carolina.. 2, 365 3, 663 1, 208 17 15 
7 1, 200 1,800 600 24 16 || South Dakota. 744 874 130 26 20 
5 353 697 344 33 19 Tennessee 7, 088 8, 106 1,018 24 16 

61 11, 401 13, 800 2, 399 2⁰ 18 || Texas... 4, 401 8, 072 „671 ® 0 

13 6, 384 8, 912 2,528 17 8 [Utah 369 215 20 10 
4 120 250 130 27 15 || Virgmia 1, 459 2,761 1, 302 26 13 
5 413 686 273 26 19 || Washington.. 362 469 107 28 15 
15 1, 382 2,517 1,135 20 15 || West haiti ets 2,776 3,195 419 4 21 
19 3, 407 4,147 740 22 14 || Wisconsin 865 1, 135 23 13 
5 2, 20 2, 404 201 21 16 S/S M —-—-—¼ 
8 1,834 3, 448 1,614 19 14 Total... 104,169 142, 111 r 


1 Data not shown for several States because incomplete. 


3 Not available. 


Lunch prices not reduced. Special payments used to finance additional free meals. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, while 
complete data are not available on the 
level of participation in each of the proj- 
ects prior to the pilot program, it is esti- 
mated that more than 50,000 needy chil- 
dren received lunches for the first time 
at school. 

I would like to give a few examples as 
to how the program worked and what 
some of the people most deeply involved 
biis the education of these children 

eel: 

In Michigan, typical of immediate re- 
sults achieved was the record in the Pel- 
ham School in Detroit which supplied 
lunches for the first time to 437 of its 
959 attending children. In Les Che- 
neaux School in Mackinac County with 
526 attending children participation rose 
from 256 to 308, a 20-percent increase. 
Similar participation increases were 
noted in other Michigan schools selected 
for the project. 

In North Carolina, six schools partici- 
pated in the demonstration project. 
Prior to the new program, less than one- 
third of the total enrollment of 6,400 
children were participating in the lunch 
program. As a result of the additional 
assistance provided the student partici- 
pation increased from 2,060 to nearly 
5,000. 

In California, 20 schools were ap- 
proved for special assistance with an 
average daily attendance of 13,840 chil- 
dren. Here, the increase in participa- 
tion as a result of reducing the lunch 
price from 30 cents to 20 cents, was 65 
percent. In addition, there was a de- 
crease in the number of lunches pre- 
viously served free because more chil- 
dren could afford to pay the lower price 
for the lunch. 

In Pennsylvania, 25 urban and rural 
schools with an enrollment of 9,000 chil- 
dren were approved as demonstration 
projects. Lunch prices were reduced 
from an average of 31.7 cents to 15.7 
cents in these schools. As a result, the 
level of program participation increased 


by one-third and the number of free 
lunches provided more than doubled. 

Here is what a few teachers and prin- 
cipals had to say as to the effects of the 
program: 

Joseph C. Carroll, Principal, Washington 
Elementary School, Kenner, Louisiana: “I 
have seen a tremendous result since partici- 
pation in the lunchroom has been increased 
due to lowering the lunch price from 20 
cents to 12 cents per child. This improve- 
ment has been physically and scholastically 
noticed.” 

Sister M. Florence, OSB, teacher, Our Lady 
of Guadalupe School, La Junta, Colorado: 

„there has been a definite increase in 
alertness and attention in school. Several 
children who habitually fell asleep during 
lessons no longer do so. One child used to 
faint periodically from lack of food. This 
also has stopped.” 

L. S. Mosely, Principal, Cumberry High 
School, Cumberry, North Carolina: “Since 
the initiation of the new program on Decem- 
ber 1, 1965, the ADP (average daily participa- 
tion) has more than doubled. Teachers have 
reported better attendance and improvement 
in the academic work of the students. The 
morale of the whole school is much higher.” 

Mrs. Wise—Schoo] Nurse, Shaw Jr, High 
School, Washington. D.C. Said she was “very 
pleased with the program” and stated “there 
was a remarkable change in the students 
now eating in the cafeteria for the first 
time.” She “reported a decreasing number 
of students complaining of stomach cramps 
(from lack of food) and the children seemed 
to be happier.” 

R. P. Martin, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Herford County, North Carolina, 
Re: Robert L. Vann School, Abeskie, North 
Carolina: “The Special Assistance Program 
has enabled the school to feed in excess of 
1,200 students daily since December 1, 1965, 
and the effect has been gratifying. Pupil 
morale is up. They take more pride in their 
lunchroom and in their school. Large num- 
bers eating in organized groups in assigned 
areas of the room with the lunch period being 
used as a teaching and learning period in 
good eating habits, proper use of eating 
utensils, and good health practices is having 
a noticeable effect on the children. Teachers 
report that children who were formerly in- 
attentive in class due to lack of proper 
nourishment have shown improvement in 


their class work and seem more interested 
in achieving the educational goals set for 
them. Many of the children who formerly 
were absent much of the time have improved 
attendance records resulting in better 
school work.” 


In the light of these results and these 
endorsements, I believe this program has 
demonstrated its effectiveness and has 
justified the congressional action in 
adopting this special approach in 1962. 

I believe we can now do no less than 
continue this effort at the present level 
for the coming school year by providing 
$4.5 million. 

There is uniform agreement that the 
program has been exceptionally wisely 
undertaken. The experience with the 
program, as indeed is refiected in the re- 
port filed a few days ago by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry on the 
child nutrition law, makes clear that 
the program deserves the fullest support 
based on this very satisfactory experi- 
ence. 

I would hope that 1 year's additional 
experience at the present level will per- 
suade us substantially to increase it in 
the years ahead. 

The distinguished and able manager 
of the bill and chairman, the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida, and the ranking 
minority member, Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, and I have reviewed the objec- 
tive that is sought to be attained by the 
amendment. I believe they concur in 
the $4.5 million figure. The amendment, 
I hope, will be supported. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the committee in including 
the $2 million was to fulfill the effort 
that had been started last year. We 
thought and had been given reason to 
believe that this amount would permit 
carrying the program on through the 
next year, as started. 

It now appears that is not true. The 
amendment of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan has been modi- 
fied to cover the inclusion of $4.5 million 
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rather than $2 million as provided by the 
committee. This will finance expenses 
for the full year on the trial program. 

Mr. HART. That is my understand- 
in 


g. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
that understanding, the Senator from 
North Dakota and the Senator from 
Florida, without endeavoring to speak 
for all members of the committee—be- 
cause we have not had a chance to confer 
with them—are willing to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful, as I was a year ago, to the 
Senator from Florida and to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota for their recog- 
nition of the value of the program and 
for their willingness to attempt to main- 
tain it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Michigan is 
a very good salesman and has done an 
excellent job of presenting his case. 
This program is a very fine one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart]. During the course of the 
last year, I had an opportunity to visit 
with Father Charles Woodrich of the 
Annunciation Grade School in Denver, 
Colo. This parish is in the center of the 
city of Denver and is made up largely of 
low income, Spanish and Negro families. 
Father Woodrich’s school was invited to 
participate by USDA under the pilot pro- 
gram whica was funded by the $2 mil- 
lion implement to section 11, offered by 
Senator Harr last year. The parish in- 
augurated a special assistance lunch 
program. It produced remarkable ef- 
fects. 

Father Woodrich has summarized the 
results of the program in the attached 
statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that his statement entitled Special 
Assistance Lunch Programs for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Poor Schools” 
be inserted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE LUNCH PROGRAMS FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY Poor SCHOOLS 

When the War on Poverty of this adminis- 
tration started, we were invited to take part 
in what USDA called a Special Assistance 
Lunch Program. 

There had been no food program in poor 
schools because the schools would have to 
charge 30 or 35¢ for a lunch and the admin- 
istrators knew the children could not afford 
it. Consequently the whole program would 
be a failure. So we began 10¢ hot lunch for 
grade school kids and 15¢ for high school 
students. 

How does the Special Assistance Lunch 
Program work? 

USDA gives double allotments of surplus 
foods and every month pays each school in 
cash for all the food they buy to give a bal- 
anced diet. (This cannot exceed 15¢ per day 
per child.) This gives a child milk, meat, 
vegetables, freshly baked rolls, fruit and 
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dessert. The child comes back for seconds, 
or thirds, free of cost. Also extra milk is 
free. The children are so hungry that it is 
necessary to cook twice as many meals as 
there are children in order to satisfy their 
hunger. For most of them it is the only 
balanced meal they get all day. 

The 10 and 15¢ pays the cooks and other 
incidentals in running the kitchen. Now 
this is possible because there is volume, all 
the kids are eating. Not a few children, as in 
30 or 35¢ lunch programs in the poor schools 
at the present time. 

Results from the Program: 1 and ½ years 
as pilot study in Denver, Colorado 

(1) All the kids eat every day. 

(2) Absenteeism is down 36%. 

(3) Their marks have gone up, because 
they have energy to study. 

(4) Stealing and other Juvenile crimes 
dropped. There are one out of 300 children 
per year compared to 1 out of twenty in the 
other schools where they do not eat. 

(5) The kids take part in extra curricular 
activities, sports, etc. Before they did not 
have enough energy to do this. Their inter- 
est is up. And they stop hanging around 
with those that are out of school after school 
hours. 

(6) Health and knowledge of new foods 
and eating habits is much better. They 
cannot be measured by yardstick you have 
to see it and then you just know this to be 
true. 

(7) This program positively stopped drop 
outs in many cases. I know because I have 
seen the cases. 

A poor child cannot pay 30 or 35¢ for a Hot 
Lunch, so he goes hungry. (This is all the 
National School Lunch Program provides 
now). 

SUMMARY 7 

USDA needs about $24,000,000 to be allo- 
cated to the Section 11 of the National School 
Lunch Program of 1963 and the poor chil- 
dren in all the poor schools of this great 
country can be fed a decent meal. 

$2,000,000 was allocated by Congress last 
year to study this, but we don’t need to study 
on empty stomachs to find out it needs food. 
We need the program now, 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
call the Senate’s attention to Father 
Woodrich’s summary in which he states 
that USDA needs $24 million under sec- 
tion 11 of the national school lunch pro- 
gram in order to take care of all poor 
children in all poor schools. In view of 
this great need, let me say that the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Michigan in the amount of $4.5 million 
is a modest one indeed. Permit me to 
urge the Senate to adopt his amendment 
and to instruct the conferees on the part 
of the Senate to insist on this amend- 
ment being sustained in conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the senior Senator from 
Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
may be some Senator who has an amend- 
mee to offer, but I have no knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Texas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
again express my thanks, admiration, 
and appreciation to the chairman of the 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. He has 
put in a tremendous amount of work on 
this bill. His great knowledge of agri- 
culture has been gained from many years 
of work on both the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and on the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. While no one is 
ever completely satisfied with an appro- 
priations bill, we must recognize that the 
job of a chairman is a demanding one. 
The Senator from Florida shows unfail- 
ing patience and courtesy. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, the committee report 
contains language which should enable 
the rural electrification program to go 
forward in a prudent, sound manner to 
meet the increased needs of the future. 

The directions of the committee report 
accompanying the fiscal year 1964 Agri- 
culture Department appropriations bill 
require that, before approving loans for 
generation and major transmission, the 
REA Administrator take certain steps to 
evaluate existing or proposed contracts 
by which private companies supply or 
offer to supply wholesale service to REA- 
financed cooperatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
directions of the 1964 report be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TITLE II—CREDIT AGENCIES 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Electrification Loan Program 


The success of the rural electrification pro- 
gram in bringing electricity to the farms and 
rural areas has been an outstanding develop- 
ment in the past quarter century. It has 
benefited both the rural and urban segments 
of the national economy. The electrification 
of rural areas brought to rural residents the 
advantages of modern living which city 
people had long enjoyed. Power-type equip- 
ment operated on farms has opened a vast 
market in manufacturing and commerce. 
Nonfarm employment opportunities have ex- 
panded. The rapid growth in the economy 
has in large part developed from the con- 
tribution that REA-financed electrification 
loans has brought to the rural areas. 

During the course of the hearings this year, 
the committee has presented to it, as it has 
in the past, widely divergent views with re- 
spect to REA loans for generation and trans- 
mission facilities. 

As previously stated, this committee be- 
lieves that both the rural electric coopera- 
tives and the private power companies who 
furnish most of the supply of energy needed 
to serve the electric cooperatives are here to 
stay and they should make every effort to 
enter into earnest negotiations in reaching 
power supply contracts because it is to the 
mutual advantage of the cooperatives and 
the private companies to enter into satisfac- 
tory power supply arrangements. 

The committee recognizes that the House 
recommended a new procedure for REA after 
hearing the differing points of view surround- 
ing the loans made by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration for generation and 
transmission purposes, X 
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This committee concurs with the recom- 
mendations set forth in the House committee 
report, to wit: 

Before public funds are loaned for power 
generation or transmission, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator, in connection with 
any such loan, should: 

(1) Make a survey and determine wherein 
the existing contract for power or the pro- 
posed contract is unreasonable; 

(2) Advise the supplier wherein such con- 
tract is unreasonable; and 

(3) Attempt to get such contract modified 
to make it reasonable. 

Loans should be made only when reason- 
able contracts cannot be obtained. 

With regard to any further generation and 
major transmission loan approved in excess 
of $2 million, the Administrator shall certify 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Comp- 
troller General, and the Congress, that each 
of these steps has been taken and that the 
private supplier had been given an oppor- 
tunity to make the contract reasonable, 
specifying the details, and had refused or 
failed to do so. 

The Administrator also shall furnish the 
Comptroller General and the Congress on the 
date of approval of each such loan applica- 
tion, the following information: 

(1) The name and address of the applicant 
borrower and the date of the application. 

(2) Description and estimated cost of the 
proposed generation facilities. Indicate if the 
proposed facilities are the initial or additional 
unit or units of a plant comprised of one or 
more units. 

(3) Description and estimated cost of pro- 
posed transmission facilities, including any 
immediate or future plans to interconnect 
with other transmission systems. 

(4) Description of any long-range plans 
the applicant may have for construction of 
additional generation and transmission facil- 
ities and the estimated cost of the planned 
facilities. 

(5) Comparison of the estimated costs of 
generation by the applicant borrower with 
the cost of power available from existing sup- 
pliers, including the final offer by the private 
supplier including terms and conditions he 
offered to meet applicant's long-term energy 
needs. 

(6) Summary of the efforts made by the 
applicant and by REA to obtain the appli- 
cant’s power and energy requirements from 
existing power suppliers and the reasons why 
such efforts have not been successful. 

(7) Explanation of the applicant’s reasons 
for seeking an REA loan. 

(8) The amount of electric energy which 
the applicant will cease to purchase from 
present power suppliers upon construction of 
the generating plant for which REA financ- 
ing is being sought. 

(9) Explanation of the extent to which 
the feasibility of the requested loan for gen- 
eration and transmission facilities depends 
upon the use of a portion of the facilities by 
others (including Federal power marketing 
agencies). 

(10) Details of the applicant’s plans to sell 
or otherwise make available any of the power 
and energy from the proposed generation fa- 
cilities to others (including Federal power 
marketing agencies). 

(11) Names of State agencies and commis- 
sions having jurisdiction over the applicant 
borrowers. 

With respect to each generation and trans- 
mission loan application, processed by REA 
in accordance with the foregoing procedures, 
the Administrator should, in order to avoid 
dilatory tactics or protracted delays on the 
part of either party in such negotiations, 
establish a publicly announced period of time 
during which the survey, determinations, and 
negotiations will be carried on prior to a 
definite cutoff date set by the Administrator. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
due to a report by the General Account- 
ing Office on a loan to the Brazos Elec- 
tric Cooperative in Waco, Tex., some con- 
troversy has arisen over what types of 
loans Congress intended should be cov- 
ered by the instructions. I consider the 
GAO report to be thoroughly inaccurate 
in its interpretation of congressional in- 
tent. The GAO report gave an unrea- 
sonable interpretation to the language of 
the directions. 

In an effort to make clear the intent 
of Congress, the committee has included 
language in this year’s report to clarify 
the situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the lan- 
guage of the agriculture appropriation 
report filed with the Senate July 12, 1966, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The directions of the Committee Report 
accompanying the Fiscal Year 1964 Agricul- 
ture Department Appropriations Bill (No. 
497) require that, before approving loans for 
generation and major transmission, the REA 
Administrator take certain steps to evaluate 
existing or proposed contracts by which pri- 
vate companies supply or offer to supply 
wholesale service to REA-financed coopera- 
tives. 

The directions were intended to apply only 
to applications for initial loans for genera- 
tion and major transmission to cooperatives 
where the facilities to be constructed would 
displace existing contractual arrangements 
with private power companies, The Com- 
mittee did not intend the directions to re- 
quire solicitation of offers from private power 
companies in the case of subsequent loans to 
federated G & T cooperatives. 

Further, the directions were not intended 
to apply to any loan application which had 
been approved by the Administrator prior to 
the adoption of the directions, or to any rea- 
sonable addition to such loan, The Com- 
mittee affirms this position and directs the 
Administrator to proceed without considering 
the directions as applicable as to any such 
loan and reasonable additions thereto, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this bill reported from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is a great improve- 
ment over the administration request and 
a further improvement over the House 
bill, which restored many of the cuts in 
the budget request. 

The budget called for cutting many of 
the most worthwhile programs of the 
Agriculture Department. All have been 
either partially or fully restored. 

The special milk program has been re- 
stored to $105 million, an increase of $84 
million over the budget request, and an 
increase of $2 million over the House- 
passed bill. I would have preferred $108 
million, to allow for growth in the num- 
ber of children being served under the 
program, but I am happy that we were 
able to get as close to that figure as we 
did. 

The school lunch program has been 
restored to $167 million, $29 million over 
the budget request and $10 million over 
the House. 

The committee recommends $2,500,000 
for the Rural Community Development 
Service, which will offer new hope to 
rural areas. The House had recom- 
mended only $637,000. 
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The budget called for cutting the ap- 
propriation for the Agricultural Research 
Service to $204,728,000 a cut of over $20 
million from the 1966 figure. The House 
restored this to $227,437,000 and the Sen- 
ate has provided further restorations to 
bring this figure to $238,342,800. 

The committee has recommended ad- 
ditional amounts above the budget re- 
quest for construction and modernization 
of research facilities which were author- 
ized by Congress last year. I am happy 
that among these is an appropriation of 
$325,000 for a much needed soil and 
water research facility at Bushland, Tex. 

The committee also recommended, very 
wisely, I feel, that certain research which 
the Department had slated for extinc- 
tion, be continued. Among these is a 
facility for research on sandy soils at 
Big Springs, Tex. The work being done 
there is very important for the Great 
Plains. I strongly urge its continua- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point a letter 
from Jack Buchanan, chairman of the 
board of supervisors, Martin-Howard 
Soil Conservation District, dated March 
14, 1966, telling of the need for more 
research on sandy soils. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Martin-Howarp SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Stanton, Tex., March 14, 1966. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing 
you concerning a very important problem. 
As you know, there is a proposal to close the 
USDA Big Spring Experiment Station on July 
1, 1966. We feel this should not be done 
and hope you will support our efforts. 

If this station is closed, within the next 
five years there will be a desperate need for 
additional research on sandy soils. Why 
close this station only to open another in the 
near future at considerable expense? We 
feel that the station should be continued, 
and should be enlarged to the status of a 
Regional Research Center. 

The enclosed “Needs for Conservation Re- 
search for Sandylands in the Southern 
Plains”, briefly states the problem and the 
estimated minimum funds required to carry 
out present and future research. 

We are very concerned that there will not 
be any further research done on farming 
land under dryland conditions on sandy soils 
in the Great Plains States. This is the only 
USDA Station on sandy soils where they own 
the land in the Southern Plains States. You 
can get a clearer picture of the area in ques- 
tion from the enclosed map. This map is 
also located on page 3 of the brochure sent 
you in 1962 entitled “Conservation Research 
for the Edwards Plateau and the Sandy 
Lands of the Southern Plains” published by 
the Research Advisory Committee. 

The water experts on the High Plains have 
estimated that irrigation water for that area 
will be depleted in about 60 years. We feel 
there will be a continuing need for further 
conservation research in this area. Why not 
go ahead and do the research needed now, 
because if we wait until research is needed, 
we will be behind. Wind erosion and limited 
rainfall are serious problems and will require 
a long range program. 

Would you please ask the Secretary of Agri- 
culture this question, “If we are to continue 
the research at the Big Spring Experiment 
Station, at what level should this research 
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be funded for an adequate program to meet 
the needs of this area“? We would like to 
know why research on moisture conservation 
is being closed out at Big Spring when this 
is the only hope we have of improving the 
stability of agriculture in this area? Other 
agriculture regions are receiving new re- 
search help on their problems and we need 
help on wind erosion and moisture conserva- 
tion. 

We appreciate your concern for the future 
of agriculture in this area and will be look- 
ing forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK BUCHANAN, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisors. 

Enclosure. 

CONSERVATION RESEARCH FOR SANDYLANDS IN 
THE SOUTHERN PLAINS, BIG SPRING FIELD 
STATION, Bic SPRING, Tex. 

Sandylands represent the hard core of 
conservation problems in the Southern 
Plains. These sandy soils are subject to se- 
vere blowing and wind erosion and every now 
and then give rise to tremendous red dust 
clouds that move across the United States 
and “fall out” on cities of the East with re- 
sulting cries of pollution from the dust and 
pesticides from farms in West Texas. 

The Great Plains Conservation Program 
and other programs that the USDA use in 
assisting Soll and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts have direct bearing on problems of 
sandylands. It is believed that better tech- 
nology and conservation practices are needed 
to make these programs more effective, and 
that conservation research should be 
strengthened on these sandylands. This re- 
search should be on three broad conserva- 
tion problems: Wind erosion, moisture con- 
servation, and grassland management. 

There are approximately 40 million acres 
of sandy soils in the Southern Plains, repre- 
senting some of the most productive land in 
the Great Plains. Moisture conservation 
= wind erosion control are major problems 

in managing and conserving these soils. 

This is the only field station in the Southern 

Plains that SWC-ARS-USDA has for soil and 

water conservation research on sandy soils. 

Also, it is strategically located for research on 

conservation problems in 4 land resource 

areas: Southern High Plains; Rolling Red 

Plains, Southern Desertic Basins, Plains and 

Mountains; and Edwards Plateau. 
Objectives of the research are to: (1) De- 

velop basic knowledge and understanding of 
physical processes involved in moisture con- 
servation and efficient use by plants growing 
on sandy soils; (2) develop improved prac- 
tices for minimizing soll blowing through 
tillage, soil amendments, and cropping sys- 
tems; and (3) develop better techniques and 
procedures for growing grass and maintain- 
ing cover on permanent grasslands. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the committee recommends $234,105,000 
for the Soil Conservation Service, an in- 
crease of $5,789,000 over the budget esti- 
mate. The budget called for a reduction 
of $3.6 million in soil surveys. The 
House restored $2 million and the Sen- 
ate concurred with the House. I feel it 
would have been wise to restore the full 
amount. 

Also under SCS, the House cut $1 bil- 
lion from the budget request for river 
basin surveys. The Senate concurred. I 
feel that a restoration of the House cut 
would have been justified. 

All in all, Mr. President, in view of the 
budgetary restrictions under which we 
operate this year, this is a good bill. The 
onerous Budget Bureau cuts have been 
restored. I hope that next year we shall 
be in a position in which we can do a 
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much better job and provide more needed 
funds for the various activities of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which 
so greatly aid the American farmer in 
making agriculture the most efficient sec- 
tor of production in all the American 
economy. The leadership of the Agri- 
culture Appropriations subcommittee 
under the guidance of the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLtLanp] and the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] has done yeomen’s work in re- 
storing unwise cuts made in very vital 
agricultural programs. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, agri- 
culture has always been an important 
concern to Americans. From the apple 
orchards of New England to the wheat 
flelds of Iowa, farmers have contributed 
to the American way of life. 

But just because farmers always have 
been and always will be a vital part of 
America’s life and economy, we do not 
have to have a farm program based more 
on tradition than on present realities and 
necessities. Today we need an agricul- 
ture program suited to the needs of the 
growing, dynamic economy of modern 
America. 

The bill before us today is centered 
around an approach geared to the farm 
problems of the depression years—the 
needs of the thirties, not the sixties. In- 
stead of anticipating the future direc- 
tions and requirements of American 
agriculture, this bill continues the expen- 
sive dike-plugging operation which has 
characterized recent Federal agricul- 
tural programs. 

Each year the cost of the stabilization 
programs has risen. Since 1955, the cost 
has multiplied almost 10 times. This bill 
asks for $670 million more than last 
year’s appropriation. 

I recognize the problems of agriculture. 
But I feel that we must begin to fight our 
way out of the morass the Federal agri- 
cultural program has become. We must 
take a more rational and longsighted 
approach than that embodied in the pro- 
posed bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
January of this year, when the 1967 fiscal 
year budget message was submitted to 
Congress, Alaskans were faced with the 
elimination of agricultural research in 
their State. The Department of Agricul- 
ture which operates the Alaska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Palmer, 
Alaska, had cut all funds for its contin- 
uation from the budget. The Palmer 
Experiment Station is the only agricul- 
tural experiment station in any of the 
50 States operated directly by the De- 
partment. Assumption of responsibility 
for the Palmer Experiment Station had 
originated with the Department in the 
late 1940’s over the vigorous protests of 
Alaskans. Because Alaska was then a 
territory and not a State, Alaskans were 
unable to prevent this taking of admin- 
istrative authority by the Department of 
Agriculture. And it was without warn- 
ing that in January we learned that the 
Department of Agriculture had decided 
to abandon its responsibilties. 
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Alaska is not a great agricultural 
State. Alaskans make no such claims. 
There is, however, considerable agricul- 
tural potential which should and must 
be developed, and it can only be devel- 
oped by an orderly and sustained re- 
search program as its foundation. 

Fortunately, first the House of Rep- 
resentatives and now the Senate com- 
mittee have agreed that research in 
Alaska must be continued. Funds for the 
Palmer Experiment Station have been 
restored. 

I am deeply appreciative of this, as 
are all Alaskans concerned with the de- 
velopment of our State's agricultural po- 
tential. I am especially appreciative of 
the cooperation and understanding given 
us by my good friend, Senator HOLLAND. 
This year, as in the years past, he has 
shown a rare understanding of Alaska’s 
problems and the work which must be 
done to overcome them. 

It is our hope that this year will see 
the return of responsibility for opera- 
tion of the Alaska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to Alaska, so that it can 
be operated in the same way as are ex- 
periment stations in all of the other 
States. The Alaska State Legislature 
during its 1966 session adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting transfer of the station 
to the University of Alaska. I have in- 
troduced S, 3421 to accomplish this pur- 
pose and it is my hope that action can 
be taken on the bill this year so that an 
orderly transfer of authority and respon- 
sibility can be had. 

In the meantime, the Alaska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station will be able to 
continue its valuable work. 

Alaskans are grateful and I take this 
opportunity to offer their thanks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the $7 
billion agricultural appropriations bill 
before us has my unqualified support. 

It is in the first instance a tribute to 
the leadership and foresight of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND], the capable chairman of 
the Senate Agricultural Appropriations 
Subcommittee. I consider it a special 
privilege to serve under his direction. 

It is also a privilege to work with the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], the ranking Re- 
publican member. 

These two leaders work closely as a 
team serving the best interests of the 
farmer and the entire Nation. A true 
spirit of bipartisanship prevails at all 
times. 

The subcommittee’s printed hearings 
reveal the thoroughgoing manner in 
which it approaches its task. In some 
subcommittees of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, testimony is confined to 
departmental appeals on House actions. 
Not so with the Agricultural Subcommit- 
tee. Program justifications are carefully 
examined in each instance and a solid 
foundation is consistently laid for sub- 
committee decisions. 

Another outstanding feature of this 
subcommittee is the competence of its 
professional staff. The chief clerk, Ray- 
mond L. Schafer, performs his duties 
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with efficiency and dispatch. He has 
more than a decade of experience in his 
present position and a lifelong back- 
ground in agriculture. His tenure speaks 
well of the confidence and trust placed 
in him, 

The chief clerk is ably assisted by 
Joseph Stewart and the minority profes- 
sional staff member, Mr. Edmund T. 
King. Again, at the staff level, there is 
full cooperation which is built on not 
only a congenial relationship but mutual 
confidence and respect. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate today contains a near unanimous bi- 
partisan effort—a victory if you will—to 
overturn a determined attempt by the 
Johnson administration and its Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture to make deep cuts in 
popular and proven farm programs so 
as to free funds for other activities. 
Many of the activities which were as- 
signed higher priority are new and ex- 
perimental innovations of the Great 
Society. 

In his budget estimates sent to the 
Congress last January, the President re- 
quested a wide variety of drastic slashes 
in the agricultural budget. Included 
was an $82 million cut for the special 
milk program—which the Senate has 
just extended and authorized to be ex- 
panded this week—a $19 million cut for 
the school lunch program; a $120 million 
cut for advance authorizations for the 
agricultural conservation program; a 
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$20 million cut for agricultural research; 
a $145 million cut for REA electrifica- 
tion loans and many others. 

Some of these reductions were insti- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
such as the $82 million cut for special 
milk; others came from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The following table gives a detailed 
accounting of the proposed cuts and re- 
flects the House and Senate committee 
action in response. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was orderd to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Table of major items showing comparisons belween appropriations for fiscal year 1966, estimates for 1967, House action and Senate 
committee recommendations 


Agency or item 


Agricultural Research Service: 
Salaries Serene: 
are 


Total funds available, research... _....------- 


Plant and animal disease and pest control 


Total funds available, Agricultural Research Service 1 


Coo} 10 ee State Research Service: 
ayments and expenses: 


Payments to agricultural experiment stations 
Total, Cooperative State Research Service 1. 


Extension Service: 
Coo; 
ayments to States and 


(Nortr.—A redirection from formula to nonformula funds of $9,600,000 proposed in the 
budget was denied by the House and the Senate committee.) 


Total, Extension Service ! 
Soll Conservation Service: 


Conservation operations.. 


Watershed planning 
Watershed protection 
Great Plains conservation program 


Total, Soil Conservation Service 


Consumer and Marketing Service: 


Total available, school lunch programm 
Total available, special milk program__.-.........-- 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service: Advance program authorization. -..---------- 


Rural Electrification Administration: 
Electrification loans 
Telephone loans 


Total appropriations in bill 2 


1 Agency totals also include other items not listed. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
Senator does not wish to belabor the 
point. It is sufficient to state—as the 
table fully indicates—that the adminis- 
tration has suffered a stinging rebuke for 
its ill-advised attempts to cut back on 
proven agricultural programs. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge adop- 
tion of H.R. 14596 as reported from the 
committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, owing 
to a longstanding engagement in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., where he is the principal speak- 
er at the annual meeting of the Tobacco 
Farmers Advisory Council, my colleague 
from Kentucky, Senator Cooper, could 
not be here today. Because of the air- 
line strike he had to leave last night to 
meet this commitment. 


tive extension work, 8 and expenses: 
uerto Rico— 


and loan 


Appropriations 
authorizations, 
1966 


$125, 959, 000 


Johnson Amounts 

administration | House bill, 1967 | recommended 
budget 5 by Senate 
1967 committee 


$120, 673, 000 


147, 673, 000 
76, 764, 000 


227, 437, 000 


288, 342, 800 


39, 613, 000 48, 113, 000 53, 113, 000 
47, 740, 000 55, 227, 000 60, 740, 000 
75, 917, 500 75, 917, 500 78, 917, 500 
92, 824. 000 
109, 020, 000 109, 235, 000 
6, 397, 000 6, 142, 000 
„559. 000 0. 000, 000 
16, 112, 000 is 500, 000 
228, 316, 000 234, 105, 000 
183, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 
(100, 000, 000) (220, 000, 000) (220, 000, 000) 
(220, 000, 000) (365, 000, 000) (375, 000, — 
(85, 000, 000) (97, 000, 000) (117, 000, 000 
6, 876, 027, 000 7, 051, 543, 300 


Total appropriations bill includes other items not listed. 


Senator Coorrer, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Agriculture Committee for 6 
years, has supported the farmer during 
his entire service in the Senate. He had 
prepared a statement in support of H.R. 
14596, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR COOPER 

The bill to provide appropriations for the 
farm programs is one which affects every 
farmer in the nation, as well as consumers, 
school children and others who benefit from 
the programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. We are grateful to Senator HOLLAND, 
Sentaor Young and the members of the sub- 
committee for their constructive considera- 
tion of the agricultural appropriations bill 
every year. 


First, I want to say that I am glad the 
Committee has recommended $105 million for 
the special milk program. The Committee 
has also recommended $167 million for the 
National School Lunch Act, a very important 
program which the Administration’s budget 
greatly reduced. 

Two days ago, the Senate passed S. 3467, 
to amend the school lunch act, which I sup- 
ported. During the debate, I pointed out the 
importance of Section 11 of that Act, funded 
for the first time last year although author- 
ization was provided in 1962. So I want to 
support Senator Hart's amendment to appro- 
priate $6.5 million for special assistance. 

During the hearings of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee on S. 3467, Secretary 
Freeman pointed out that a Federal appro- 
propriation of $26 million would provide 
lunches to the 1½ million school children 
who do not now receive them. It seems to 
me that meeting this gap is a clear priority, 

I support also the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] to 
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provide $150 million for the food stamp 
program, which the Senate Committee has 
reduced by $25 million in section 32 funds. 
I understand that Kentucky plans to extend 
the program to the remaining Appalachian 
counties this fiscal year with its allocation 
under the $150 million budget request. 

When I presented my statement to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee earlier 
this year, I urged funds for the Soil Con- 
servation Service, particularly to restore to 
last year’s level funds for soil surveys. Al- 
though under last year's level, I am glad to 
see that the Committee has concurred in 
restoration of at least $2 million. The Com- 
mittee has approved, as passed by the House, 
$750,000 for technical assistance in Appa- 
lachia. Mr. Sam McElroy, President of the 
Kentucky Association of Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts, tells me that an addi- 
tional $667,000, as requested in the budget, 
will be needed to provide technical assist- 
ance in the land stabilization and conserva- 
tion projects, and to provide additional tech- 
nical assistance to soil conservation districts 
that do not have these projects. I am con- 
cerned also that the Committee has limited 
to 60 the number of watershed planning 
starts, which the House had increased to 100. 

For the Appalachian Region Conservation 
Program, the Committee recommended $3 
million, with a reappropriation of $1,375,000 
in unused funds. I am glad that the Com- 
mittee has recommended an increase of 
$227,000 over the House amount for Resource 
Conservation and Development, as Kentucky 
is just beginning to get its Tradewater River 
Resource Conservation and Development 
Project underway. 

As a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, the principal Senate cosponsor 
of the REA supplemental financing bill, and 
one who has supported the REA during my 
entire service in the Senate, I am glad to 
note that the Committee has stricken from 
the bill the provision setting aside in a con- 
tingency reserve a portion of the funds ap- 
proved for the rural electric and rural tele- 
phone programs. Funding the programs at 
last year’s level is a great improvement over 
the drastic reduction ordered this year by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

I am glad that the Committee has rec- 
ommended $2.5 million for the Rural Com- 
munity Development Service, noting the im- 
portance of its coordinating function. Rural 
community development has been the most 
hopeful approach to the problems of rural 
America for at least ten years. I remember, 
under the Eisenhower Administration, when 
the first pilot counties were designated in 
Kentucky as Rural Development counties, 
and that one of the first acts of the Kennedy 
Administration was to expand the concept 
to the entire country. It has been clear for 
some time that better program coordination 
is needed, and nearly all who are concerned 
about the future of rural America urge that 
counties and communities join in planning 
for the better utilization of all programs. 
More recently, the Department of Agriculture 
established the Rural Community Develop- 
ment Service, but it was poorly funded last 
year. I think it is time, after all this 
talk, that a reasonable amount of funds be 
a to give this approach a chance to 
work, 


I had been concerned about the budget 
reduction of $8 million under the Hatch Act 
which would affect every land grant institu- 
tion in the country, and result in a $229,140 
reduction in Kentucky, and am glad that the 
Senate Committee has increased these funds 
even above the House figure. The land- 
poa colleges train the scientists who solve 

our agricultural problems and do the re- 
search which has made the American farmer 
the most productive in the world. I am 
glad also that the Committee has increased 
by $3 million over the House amount funds 
for the Extension Service, for I have sup- 
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ported the educational programs of county 
agents, and home demonstration agents dur- 
ing my entire service in the Senate. 

I commend the Committee for its attention 
to the farm programs which are of true 
value to the county, and am glad to support 
the bill. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr 
Bass], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gruentnc], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
McCarty], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc}, the Senator 
from Washington IMr. Jacxkson], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] would each 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis and Mr. Hruska], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower], are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javirs], are detained on official] 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], the Sena- 
tors from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DRESEN], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower], would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, 
nays 2, as follows: 


No. 140 Leg.] 
YEAS—77 

Aiken Hayden Murphy 
Allott Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bartlett Hill Nelson 
Bayh Holland Neuberger 
Bennett Inouye Pastore 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Randolph 
Cannon Lausche Robertson 
Carlson Long, Mo. Russell, S.C. 
Case Long, La. Ga, 
Church Mansfield Saltonstall 
Cotton McClellan Simpson 
Dominick McGovern Smith 
Douglas McIntyre Stennis 

Me Symington 
Ellender Miller Thurmond 
Ervin Mondale Tydings 
Fannin Monroney Wiliams, N.J 
Fong Montoya Williams, Del 
Fulbright Morse Yarborough 
Harris Morton Young, N. Dak. 

Moss Young, Ohio 
Hartke Mundt 

NAYS—2 
Brewster Ribicoff 
NOT VOTING—21 
Anderson Gore McCarthy 
Bass Griffin MeGee 
Clark Gruening Scott 
Smathers 

Curtis Jackson Sparkman 
Dirksen Javits Talmadge 
Dodd Magnuson Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 14596) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Monpt conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
his typically competent diligence and ef- 
fective advocacy, the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has again led the 
Agriculture appropriation measure fo 
swift and overwhelming Senate approval. 
We are always grateful for the highly 
efficient and able manner applied to ail 
legislation which he handles. 

But such an outstanding victory could 
not have been obtained without the 
equally capable cooperative leadership of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young], the ranking minority member 
of the Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee. To Senator Young goes our 
sincere thanks for his splendid joint sup- 
port. 

This great success may also be attrib- 
uted to the outstanding support of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], whose articulate advocacy as- 
sured prompt Senate action. And to the 
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Senators from New Mexico [Mr. MON- 
Toya] and Michigan [Mr. HART] goes 
further commendation for joining with 
their characteristic highly cooperative 
efforts to make orderly disposition a cer- 
tainty. The same may be said of the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], who urged his own strong 
and sincere views on this measure but 
who nevertheless did not seek to impede 
its disposition. 

And to the many other Senators who 
joined in supporting this measure today 
we extend our sincere gratitude for the 
assistance which was so indispensable 
to its passage. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN HANOI— 
A PLEA FOR SANITY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
been gravely disturbed at persistent re- 
ports that the government in Hanoi has 
threatened to execute, as common crim- 
inals, American airmen who are now 
prisoners of war. 

Accordingly, I have prepared a state- 
ment, “A Plea for Sanity,” in which I 
am joined by 18 other Members of the 
Senate. 

This declaration has been just released 
to the press, and I shall, at this time, 
read it into the RECORD. 

A PLEA For SANITY 


We, the undersigned, have previously pro- 
tested the relentless escalation of the war 
in Vietnam. We have deplored those deci- 
sions, taken on both sides, which have 
steadily extended the dimensions of the war 
and intensified its fury. 

The struggle in Vietnam now approaches 
a peril point of no return. Violence begets 
more violence; the fever of reprisal rises, 
feeding upon itself; reason is in danger of 
falling prisoner to blind passion. Then the 
war becomes a raging inferno, burning away 
the last barriers of restraint. 

We apprehend that the execution of Amer- 
ican prisoners, as threatened by the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam, would provoke the 
gravest reprisals, and further blacken the 
hope for peace. 

In the past, we have worked for an honor- 
able settlement of this tragic war. We have 
publicly criticized the mounting involvement 
of our own country, and have sought to keep 
open the path of moderation that could 
lead to a negotiated peace. 

So, before the last remnants of reason are 
irrevocably abandoned, we call upon the 
Hanoi government to refrain from any act of 
vengeance against the American airmen. 
They are prisoners of war, fully entitled to 
the protection extended to men in uniform 
when captured in the performance of their 
duty. Their execution would drastically re- 
duce the influence of all those in the United 
States who have tried to curtail the fighting. 
It would incite a public demand for retalia- 
tion swift and sure, inflicting new levels of 
suffering and sorrow, and fixing more firmly 
still the seal of an implacable war. 

FRANK CHURCH, GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
GAYLORD NELSON, E. L. BARTLETT, LEE 
METCALF, EUGENE J. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. As 
the Senator is probably aware, yesterday 
morning the Subcommittee on Refugees 
and Escapees, which is conducting a se- 
ries of hearings on the various refugee 
programs, heard testimony by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

In the course of that hearing I asked 
the Secretary of State directly what the 
attitude of the U.S. Government would 
be if these trials scheduled for the end 
of next week took place. The Secretary 
made an extremely forthright, strong, 
and vigorous policy statement. He indi- 
cated, first of all, that if these trials 
took place, that we, as a nation, would 
look upon such behavior by the North 
Vietnamese with the greatest degree of 
horror and revulsion. The Secretary 
stated that every effort was being made 
by the United States, by third coun- 
tries, as well as by prominent individuals, 
to bring our very strong position on this 
matter to the attention of those in re- 
sponsible positions in the Hanoi govern- 
ment. I was very much heartened by the 
Secretary’s statement. I am sure that 
he is aware that we are all relying upon 
the administration’s activities on this 
problem and hopeful that they will spare 
no effort to assist the prisoners. 

Mr. President, the war in Vietnam is 
perhaps one of the most impersonal of 
conflicts undertaken by nations. I have 
had serious questions in the past con- 
cerning our activities in Vietnam and its 
effects upon the civilian population. On 
the other hand I have been appalled by 
the incidents of terror and assassination 
that the Vietcong have used to achieve 
their ends in this struggle. The possi- 
bility that prisoners of war will now be 
used to satisfy the frustrations of the 
north or in a vain attempt to effect our 
future military decisions is only a fur- 
ther reflection of the absence of consid- 
erations for the innocent and those now 
removed from this conflict. But this 
prospect of violence against helpless 
men, in violation of all traditional inter- 
national agreements, is uppermost in the 
minds of all Americans today, regardless 
of their views of the overall conflict. I 
know of two American fighting men from 
my own State, Comdr. James Mulligan 
and Lt. Edward Brudno who, having 
faced and met their military obligations 
now find themselves the victims of re- 
taliation in the larger political and ideo- 
logical struggle of our day. 

So I wish to join the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] in his very strong 
declaration and statement of concern for 
the welfare and the well-being of the 
American servicemen who are being held 
as prisoners. 

During the testimony by the Secretary 
of State we asked him about the South 
Vietnamese Government’s observing the 
Geneva agreements on prisoners of war. 
He indicated that the names of prisoners 
in the hands of the South Vietnamese 
are now being turned over to the Inter- 
national Red Cross, that the Red Cross 
has access to all prisoners, and that the 
South Vietnamese Government is now in 
full cooperation with the International 
Red Cross. 
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I recall that on two occasions when I 
was in Geneva talking with the Inter- 
national Red Cross, they were, as of De- 
cember of last year, expressing criticism 
of the South Vietnamese Government for 
their reluctance in turning over the 
names of the Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese prisoners that the South Viet- 
namese had taken. These lists were not 
available and the Red Cross indicated to 
me and the other members of the delega- 
tion who were at Geneva at that time 
their strong feeling that the United 
States should utilize its good offices with 
the South Vietnamese to have the South 
Vietnamese observe to the fullest extent 
the Geneva Convention. 

The Secretary indicated on yesterday 
that he was firmly convinced that we are 
now observing these conventions in the 
fullest. This development, though late 
in coming is a source of satisfaction to 
those of us who have been concerned 
with prisoner indignities. 

I also feel that the people of the free 
world have recognized the very strong 
effort recently made by the United States 
in attempting to insure that all in the 
south were respecting these Geneva 
agreements. On his basis, we have every 
right to expect the north to act in ac- 
cordance with the norms of civilized 
men. So little of human dignity sur- 
vives war that we are justified in abhor- 
ing such regressive actions as contem- 
plated by the north and to remind them 
that the beginnings of peace are found in 
civilized behavior toward their fellow 
man. I therefore want to say to the 
Senator from Idaho that he has per- 
formed a very useful service today, one 
for which he deserves great commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
this afternoon, in this Chamber, let me 
attest to my admiration for the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] for the real public service he 
has rendered in presenting his statement 
today before the country and the world. 

Earlier today, I was glad to be associ- 
ated with him when he and I talked over 
the statement he was going to make. 

Surely, the heads of state of the na- 
tions of the world, including those in 
Hanoi, Red China, and all other Asiatic 
countries, whether they be somewhat 
neutral in this matter or extremely hos- 
tile toward the United States because of 
its involvement in Vietnam, must know— 
and they should know—that all Ameri- 
cans regard the lives of their airmen who 
are now prisoners of war as precious lives. 
All Americans hold to the view that these 
airmen are prisoners of war. As fighting 
men in our Armed Forces, they were fiy- 
ing over the areas where they were shot 
down in North Vietnam pursuant to or- 
ders given them. They must, therefore, 
be treated as prisoners of war. 

If the horrible act which is being 
threatened by the Hanoi regime against 
our airmen is carried out, let the rulers 
of the world know that all Americans 
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will be united, because we regard those 
lives as so precious. 

Let me repeat, I was glad to join with 
other colleagues in the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho. We want the 
rulers of the world over—friendly or 
unfriendly—to know our views and our 
determination. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio, and fully share his senti- 
ments. I appreciate the fact that he 
has joined in signing the statement 
which I have just read into the RECORD 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Idaho for 
the initiative he has just shown, and 
the initiative the other Senators have 
shown in signing the plea for sanity. 

I would say that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the statement which has just 
been read would apply not only to the 
18 signatories but also to the 100 Mem- 
bers of this body. 

The Senator from Idaho as once more 
performed a public service on the ques- 
tion of Vietnam. I would express the 
hope that this plea for sanity would be 
a plea for sanity on all sides. 

As Senators know, the Prime Minister 
of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, is just 
completing an official state visit to the 
Soviet Union. She will be leaving 
shortly, but during the course of this 
meeting she has placed before Messrs. 
Kosygin and Brezhnev the possibility of 
@ seven-point peace program which 
could possibly lead to the negotiation 
table. 

Mr. President, in connection with 
her seven-point program. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an article entitled “Mrs. Gandhi 
May Stir Viet Peace Drive,” written by 
David Van Praagh, and published in the 
Evening Star of July 14, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrs, GANDHI May STIR Vier Peace Drive 

(By David Van Praagh) 

New Detnr—If Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi stays on in Moscow for a few days 
after the scheduled arrival of British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson on Saturday, her 
plan for peace in Viet Nam may be a basis 
for a wider peace offensive. 

This is the feeling in diplomatic circles 
here following Mrs. Gandhi's outline of what 
amounted to a seven-point peace plan a few 
minutes before she left for the Soviet Union 
via the United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia 
July 7. 

She is due to leave Moscow for home Sat- 
urday, a few hours before Wilson’s arrival. 
But if the three-power talks on Viet Nam 
take place instead, it will mean that the co- 
chairmen of the Geneva conference—the So- 
viet Union and Britain—and the chairman 
of the International Control Commissions in 
Viet Nam, Laos and Cambodia—India—are 
putting their heads together. 

SEVEN POINTS GIVEN 

There is nothing particularly new about 
Mrs. Gandhi's almost casually expressed plan. 
But diplomats here reason that its timing 
and the order of its points—and India’s re- 
Iteration after one year of its willingness to 
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take part in stronger peacekeeping arrange- 
ments in Indochina—give it potential in the 
wake of extension of U.S. bombings to the 
outskirts of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

Mrs. Gandhi's seven points are: 

1. Britain and the Soviet Union should 
convene the 14-power Geneva conference 
immediately. 

2. Bombing of North Viet Nam should stop 
immediately. 

8. “This should be closely followed by a 
cessation of hostilities as well as of hostile 
movements and actions on all sides through- 
out Viet Nam, in full observance of the 
(1954) Geneva agreement. 

4. While a peaceful settlement is being 
hammered out in what might be “weeks of 
tortuous negotiations,” the ICC in Viet Nam 
should safeguard “standstill arrangements,” 
with India accepting added responsibility in 
this task if necessary. 

5. Withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Viet Nam and insulation of the country from 
foreign interference so the Vietnamese peo- 
ple can determine their own future. 

6. Guarantee by the Geneva powers of the 
territorial integrity and independence of not 
only a neutral Viet Nam but also neighbor- 
ing Laos and Cambodia. 

7. The Geneva powers also should under- 
take a rehabilitation and development plan 
for all three countries. 


FIRST SINCE SHASTRI 


Mrs. Gandhi's statement was the first ma- 
jor utterance by an Indian leader on the Viet 
Nam war since the late Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri called for an end to U.S. 
bombings of North Viet Nam soon after they 
started in February, 1965. Shastri’s reward, 
many believe, was the suspension of an in- 
vitation to visit the United States. 

At least the first three points of Mrs. 
Gandhi's plan appear to observers here as 
acceptable to the United States, but Hanoi 
and Peking have insisted on the immediate 
withdrawal of U.S. troops, something that 
would come later under the Gandhi proposal. 

Before withdrawal, under Mrs. Gandhi's 
plan, would come possibly stronger peace- 
keeping measures than the ICC is presently 
empowered to take. 

This appears to be a reiteration, in a 
wider context, of Indian President Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan’s proposal of more than a 
year ago for an international peacekeeping 
force in Viet Nam. It also appears to be an 
extension of talks on the same subject be- 
tween Shastri and Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson of Canada in Ottawa in June 1965, 


HINTS AT REUNIFICATION 


The next two points of Mrs. Gandhi's plan 
appear here to be potentially unattractive to 
the United States. 

This is partly because there is reason to 
believe that the Indian prime minister has 
in mind a reunified Viet Nam, after cessation 
of hostilities, under President Ho Chi Minh 
of North Viet Nam. She hinted at this in a 
recent birthday message to him. Nowhere 
in her peace plan does she mention South 
Viet Nam. 

But if the Russians back this plan, it is 
reasoned here, there is no reason it would 
lead to a Chinese-dominated Viet Nam. Mrs. 
Gandhi specifies that the entire country 
would be “insulated” and “neutral” and its 
borders and independence “guaranteed” dur- 
ing and after self-determination, presumably 
by free elections. 

Moreover, the last point, calling for co- 
ordinated economic aid to Viet Nam, Laos 
and Cambodia—all to be protected by the 
Geneva powers—accords with an earlier pro- 
posal by President Johnson. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
know that there are those who find fault 


with anyone who uses the word “peace,” 
or repeats the word negotiations How- 
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ever, somehow, some way, some time, the 
situation in Vietnam will be settled at 
the conference table through negotia- 
tions. It is just not going to peter out. 
I would hope that in view of the pro- 
posal made by the Prime Minister of In- 
dia, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and tied in with 
the fact that the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Harold Wilson, 
will, next week, be visiting the Soviet 
Union, when Mr. Wilson and Messrs. 
Kosygin and Brezhnev meet, they will 
recognize their responsibilities as co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Conventions of 
1954 and 1962, and that they will exercise 
their authority and assume their re- 
sponsibilities, and on their own initiative 
reconvene the Geneva Conference for the 
purpose of getting the situation in Viet- 
nam to the negotiation table. 

I think it is imperative. I know that 
so far as the President of the United 
States is concerned, no man is more 
eager to reach that table, to sit down 
with whoever may be there, and to ar- 
rive at a reasonable and an honorable 
settlement—a settlement which will give 
some degree of assurance to all of south- 
east Asia—not just Vietnam—a settle- 
ment which will be guaranteed by all the 
great powers, a settlement which wil al- 
low us to get out of Vietnam, not to 
withdraw hastily, and a settlement which 
will make it very apparent that we have 
no desire for bases such as Cam Ranh 
and others by means of which we could 
maintain a foothold for years and dec- 
ades to come. 

Every word I have stated, I am sure, 
fits in with what the President has been 
trying to do over this past year or more 
to bring this matter to a conclusion. 

Accordingly, I hope that Mr. Wilson 
and Messrs. Brezhnev and Kosygin will 
take up the proposals laid down by Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, 
and that out of this meeting in Moscow 
next week will come some small ray of 
hope which will bring this matter to a 
conclusion and bring back to the world 
especially to the Far East, and most 
especially to southeast Asia—a degree of 
stability and peace which it has not had 
for more than two decades. 

So, again, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho and his col- 
leagues for taking this initiative and ex- 
press the hope that his efforts, which 
have been persistent, and accomplished 
under difficulties—because he has re- 
ceived his share of criticism—will con- 
tinue. 

I am delighted that this statement has 
been made, and again extend my com- 
mendation and thanks to him. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the able Sen- 
ator very much. I would only mention 
that nearly all of the Senators who have 
joined in the signing of this plea previ- 
ously joined in a letter to the President 
last January, expressing the hope that 
the suspension of the bombing, then in 
effect, would be continued, and that the 
new round of bombing would not be re- 
newed. 

Some Senators who joined in the sign- 
ing of this plea were not parties to that 
letter, but are nonetheless identified as 
Senators who have resisted the accelera- 
tion of the war, who have sought to 
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further the efforts for peace, and who 
have worked to keep open the path of 
moderation which might lead to negoti- 
ations. 

As to the threatened execution of these 
American prisoners of war, we hope to 
make it unmistakably clear that the con- 
sequences of such an atrocity will be 
very grave. By adding our voices in time- 
ly warning, we seek to contribute to the 
saving of these lives, and to prevent 
further escalation of the war in south- 
east Asia, with all the dire results that 
could follow. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. First, 
Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Senator for his efforts, and that of his 
fellow Senators. 

Mr. President, regardless of one’s opin- 
ion of the war, or of the bombings of 
North Vietnam, there is no justification 
and no excuse for the persona] reprisals 
now threatened by Hanoi against indi- 
vidual American pilots. These men, in 
the oldest tradition of war, were follow- 
ing the orders of superior officers to at- 
tack targets which to the best of their 
knowledge were military involving no loss 
or damage to civilian life. They were 
doing their duty for their country—just 
as the soldiers of North Vietnam are act- 
ing according to their duty as defined by 
their leaders. 

I have dissented at many points from 
this war and its conduct. But I am at 
one with all Americans in regarding any 
reprisals against these young men and 
indirectly against their families, as an 
intolerable act—contrary to the laws of 
war, contrary to all past practices in this 
war, a plunge into barbarism which 
could serve the interest of no man and 
no nation, 

Moreover, such reprisals would do ter- 
rible damage to the possibilities of rea- 
soned discussions between our two coun- 
tries—which is the only way to a peace- 
ful solution of this conflict. Within our 
own countries, in international bodies, 
and in the world at large, the new bitter- 
ness and meanness which such reprisals 
represent would inevitably stifle debate 
and discussion and, perhaps, place our 
countries on a course of even-greater 
escalation, a course from which there is 
no return. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the eloquent statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from New York 
and the general support he has given to 
the effort by this group of Senators for 
whom I have spoken. We hope the mes- 
sage will be very clear that the threat- 
ened execution of American prisoners of 
war may well carry this cruel conflict 
beyond the point of no return. 

As one who has constantly sought to 
find an honorable settlement, who can 
speak with some measure of independ- 
ence and objectivity, as one who has 
frequently disagreed with our own Viet- 
namese policy, I hope this message will 
get through. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the majority leader pointed 
out that the sentiments expressed in the 
resolution which was referred to are 
shared by all 100 Members of the Senate. 
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In the President’s address which came 
over television and radio last Tuesday 
night, these sentiments were expressed. 
I think the sentiments he expressed 
ought to be repeated here on the floor of 
the Senate. I am reading from an arti- 
cle written by the distinguished colum- 
nist, David Lawrence, which appeared in 
the July 14 issue of the Washington Star, 
and I quote from what the President 
said: 

As long as the leaders of North Viet Nam 
believe they can take over the people of 
South Viet Nam by force, we must not let 
them succeed. 

We must stand across their path and say: 
“You will not prevail. Turn from the use of 
force—and peace will follow.” * * * We are 
not trying to wipe out North Viet Nam. We 
are not trying to change their government. 
We are not trying to establish permanent 
bases in South Viet Nam. And we are not 
trying to gain one inch of new territory. 
Then why are we there? 

Because we are trying to make the Commu- 
nists of North Viet Nam stop shooting at 
their neighbors. Because we are trying to 
make their aggression unprofitable. Be- 
cause we are trying to demonstrate that guer- 
rilla warfare, inspired by one nation against 
another, cannot succeed. Once that lesson 
is learned, a shadow that hangs over all of 
Asia will begin to recede. * * * However long 
it takes, I want the Communists in Hanoi 
to know where we stand. 

First, victory for your armies is impos- 
sible. You cannot drive us from South Viet 
Nam by force. Do not mistake our firm 
stand for false optimism—as long as you 
persist in aggression, we will resist. 

Second, the minute you realize that a 
military victory is out of the question, and 
turn from the use of force, you will find us 
ready to reciprocate. We want to end the 
fighting. We want to bring our men home. 
We want an honorable peace in Viet Nam. 
In your hands is the key to that peace. You 
have only to turn it. 


I would suggest those sentiments are 
also shared by all 100 Members of the 
Senate. 

The matter of the treatment of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war by North Vietnam 
is, of course, a new matter which has 
been brought to our attention, but I am 
sure its possibility was considered by 
everyone in the White House, including 
the President, as well as many Members 
of the Senate. 

As Mr. Lawrence pointed out in the 
article, the President’s address was con- 
ciliatory. It was not belligerent. It was 
thoughtful. I hope it will be persuasive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS MEMORABLE 
(By David Lawrence) 

A memorable address delivered by Presi- 
dent Johnson over television and radio on 
Tuesday night could change the course of 
human history. For the first time, the head 
of a nation talked directly to another peo- 
ple in the midst of a war. He earnestly 
pleaded the cause of peace and emphasized 
that co-operation, not hostility, is the way 
of the future.” 

Mr. Johnson’s speech was neither belig- 
erent in tone nor blustering. The President 


tried the art of persuasion. He pointed out 
that, since “humiliation can be the seed- 
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bed of war,” America is not seeking in Viet 
Nam “the peace of conquest.” 

Stressing what could lie beyond a peace 
conference, Mr. Johnson spoke of the need 
to strengthen the economic and social de- 
velopment of countries in Asia with their 
enormous populations which suffer from 
poverty, hunger and disease. 

The President may have been thinking of 
Red China’s detachment from the world 
community as he tactfully argued that iso- 
lationism is not good for China any more 
than it has been for the United States. He 
said on this point: 

“Americans entered this century believing 
that our security had no foundation outside 
our own continent. Twice we mistook our 
sheltered position for safety. Twice we were 
wrong. If we are wise now, we will not re- 
peat our mistakes of the past. We will not 
retreat from the obligations of freedom and 
security in Asia.” 

The President's frank and outspoken words 
might have been uttered in the privacy of 
a “summit” meeting with the heads of other 
governments. But they take on added sig- 
nificance because of their directness and the 
willingness to make such statements in the 
open. Here are the significant passages: 

“As long as the leaders of North Viet Nam 
believe they can take over the people of 
South Viet Nam by force, we must not let 
them succeed. 

“We must stand across their path and say: 
‘You will not prevail. Turn from the use of 
force—and peace will follow.’... “We are 
not trying to wipe out North Viet Nam. We 
are not trying to change their government, 
We are not trying to establish permanent 
bases in South Viet Nam. And we are not 
trying to gain one inch of new territory, 
Then why are we there? 

“Because we are trying to make the Com- 
munists of North Viet Nam stop shooting at 
their neighbors. Because we are trying to 
make their aggression unprofitable. Because 
we are trying to demonstrate that guerrilla 
warfare, inspired by one nation against an- 
other, cannot succeed. Once that lesson is 
learned, a shadow that hangs over all of Asia 
will begin to recede... “However long it 
takes, I want the Communists in Hanoi to 
know where we stand. 

“First, victory for your armies is impos- 
sible. You cannot drive us from South Viet 
Nam by force. Do not mistake our firm stand 
for false optimism—as long as you persist in 
aggression, we will resist. 

“Second, the minute you realize that a 
military victory is out of the question, and 
turn from the use of force, you will find us 
ready to reciprocate. We want to end the 
fighting. We want to bring our men home. 
We want an honorable peace in Viet Nam. 
In your hands is the key to that peace. You 
have only to turn it.” 

Rarely in the relations between two ad- 
versaries during a war has such frankness 
been displayed, at least on the part of the 
nation which has the more powerful military 
force and weapons. The strategy behind the 
kind of speech that President Johnson deliv- 
ered may not be apparent to the naked eye, 
but it doubtless was based on the advice of 
those experts here and abroad who know 
what's happening inside Red China and who 
recognize that this is the time to present to 
the people on the mainland a formula that 
could lead to peace. The President said: 

“A hostile China must be discouraged from 
aggression. A misguided China must be en- 
couraged toward understanding of the out- 
side world and toward policies of peaceful 
co-operation. For lasting peace can never 
come to Asia as long as the 700 million people 
of mainland China are isolated by their rulers 
from the outside world.” 

The text of the President's address doubt- 
less will be relayed by radio throughout the 
world. At least the diplomats will read it in 
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full text, and those who have contact with 
Red China’s government are in a position to 
point out that never has there been a more 
sincere or constructive declaration made to 
an enemy during a war than that which has 
just been proclaimed by the President of the 
United States in a conscientious effort to 
bring peace in Viet Nam. 


THE COLORADO RIVER ISSUE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
State of California is undergoing a truly 
fantastic population explosion. There 
are 20 million people in California today 
and the California State Department of 
Health estimates that the State will have 
50 million residents by the year 2000. 
California gains nearly 1,500 new resi- 
dents each and every day. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
is now considering H.R. 4671, a bill to au- 
thorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Lower California 
River Basin project. This bill represents 
years of work by the water statesmen of 
California, Arizona, and the other Colo- 
rado River Basin States. The Lower 
Colorado River Basin project is crucial 
to the continued growth and prosperity 
of the semiarid portions of my State 
and of the entire Southwest. The 50 mil- 
lion people who will live in California less 
than 40 years from today must have 
water, and the Colorado River Basin 
project is the most important single 
measure contemplated to assure that 
water will be available for future gen- 
erations. 

Opposition to two dams on the Colo- 
rado River in Arizona has caused the 
project to be the subject of one of the 
largest letterwriting campaigns which 
I have seen in my tenure in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and I agree with the editorial pub- 
lished yesterday morning in the Wash- 
ington Post which says: 

The project unfortunately comes into col- 
lision with the passionate desire of many 
conservation groups to avoid any further ob- 
struction of the picturesque Colorado. 
Ignoring or playing down the water prob- 
lem, they cry out against the “ruin of the 
Grand Canyon.” The Sierra Club and a 
number of Congressmen are asking Congress, 
not only to defeat the proposed Bridge and 
Marble Canyon Dams, but also greatly to 
extend the existing Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


I am saddened that some good con- 
servation organizations with which I 
have worked for years, and for which I 
have the highest regard, have, in this 
case, used misleading, erroneous, and ex- 
aggerated emotional appeals to stimulate 
opposition to a project which is going to 
be vital as we care for the millions of 
Californians, Arizonans, and others who 
will live in the semiarid Pacific South- 
west in the next quarter of a century. 

In the words of the Washington Post 
editorial: 

It is plain nonsense to speak of this pro- 
posed minor change— 


Minor change is what the Post calls 
in the park as ruining the Grand Canyon. 


It would not alter the awesome sight that 
visitors in the National Park see. 
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Yet, unfortunately, that is the kind of 
nonsense emanating from some conser- 
vation groups. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial 
of July 14, 1966, entitled “Colorado River 
Issue” be printed in the Recorp, and I 
call upon responsible conservationists, 
and proponents of the Colorado River 
Basin project alike to heed the invita- 
tion of the Washington Post for an ob- 
jective and dispassionate review of the 
project, with a view to achieving the 
greatest good for the millions of people 
who now live in the arid southwestern 
section of our country, and the many 
more millions who will live there 50 years 
from now. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1966] 
COLORADO River ISSUE 

Debate began yesterday in the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on one 
of the most important bills before Congress 
this year—the measure to authorize the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project. It is vital to the 30 
million people of the seven states in the Colo- 
rado River Basin. Indeed, the entire country 
will be affected by the outcome because of the 
great national interest in the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. 

The Committee will have to weigh two ma- 
jor objectives. The Colorado Basin states are 
clamoring for this final step in harnessing 
the great river as an essential element of 
their continued growth, Indeed, they insist 
that they cannot survive without additional 
water. With rare unanimity, they are asking 
Congress to authorize a project that will di- 
vert 1.2 million acre-feet of water each year 
to the parched and thirsty areas around 
Phoenix and Tucson. 

The Upper Basin states are supporting this 
undertaking only because the bill would also 
authorize five new water projects in Colorado 
at a cost of $361 million and a study of 13 
other Upper Basin projects. In the picture 
is the further hope of importing water for 
the semi-arid Southwest, to be financed at 
least in part by power revenues to be derived 
from the proposed dams at Bridge and Marble 
Canyons. Representative Morris K. UDALL 
of Arizona recently held out hope that about 
$3 billion will be left in the basin fund “to 
help solve the larger water problems of the 
seven basin states.” 

The project unfortunately comes into col- 
lision with the passionate desire of many con- 
servation groups to avoid any further ob- 
struction of the picturesque Colorado. Ig- 
noring or playing down the water problem, 
they cry out against the “ruin of the Grand 
Canyon.” The Sierra Club and a number of 
Congressmen are asking Congress not only to 
defeat the proposed Bridge and Marble Can- 
yon Dams, but also greatly to extend the ex- 
isting Grand Canyon National Park, 

To our way of thinking, the answer must 
necessarily lie somewhere between the two 
extremes. The inescapable fact is that har- 
nessing of the Colorado has been essential to 
the burgeoning of the Southwest. It could 
not support its present population without 
the impoundments of water behind immense 
dams (Hoover, Glen Canyon, Flaming Gorge 
and others). There is no doubt a compel- 
ling logic to completion of the system with 
due regard for scenic and recreational values 
as well as economic advantages. 

We think that Congress will recognize 
this logic and pass some measure authorizing 
the Central Arizona Project. At the same 
time it is under obligation to this and future 
generations to minimize the impact upon 
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the natural beauty of the Colorado River. 
Any grave encroachment upon the Grand 
Canyon National Park itself would be un- 
thinkable, and even the change of the river 
into a lake for 13 miles at the western end 
of the park by the Bridge Canyon Dam ought 
to be avoided if possible. : 

While earnestly seeking an alternative, 
however, it is plain nonsense to speak of this 
proposed minor change in the park as ruin- 
ing the Grand Canyon. It would not alter 
the awesome sight that visitors in the Na- 
tional Park see. The 175-mile Lake Powell 
behind Glen Canyon Dam has demonstrated, 
moreover, that stored water in the desolate 
Southwest can in some cases add greatly to 
recreational values. 

We hope that Congress, in moving to uti- 
lize the full potential of the Colorado for 
the people, will give due weight to scenic 
and recreational values. Numerous sugges- 
tions for a compromise between the demands 
for water and the demands for preservation 
of natural beauty have been made. One is 
elimination of the proposed Marble Canyon 
Dam and the addition of this gorge to Grand 
Canyon National Park. Another is reduction 
of the height of Bridge Canyon Dam so as to 
avoid any water storage in the park and re- 
duction of the flooding in the Grand Canyon 
National Monument. 

There are various other proposals for en- 
largement of Grand Canyon National Park 
by the inclusion of sections of the Kaibab 
Game Reserve, the Kaibab National Forest 
and the National Monument. Congress 
could soften the impact of whatever it finds 
necessary to do to meet the water problem 
of the Southwest by adding to the remark- 
able complex of scenic and recreational 
preserves in the area. 


RECLAMATION IS CONSERVATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on June 
28, 1966, Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, delivered 
an address to the Los Angeles, Calif., 
townhall meeting entitled “Reclamation 
is Conservation.” Commissioner Dominy 
has remained silent for many months in 
the face of bitter and emotional criticism 
against him by some Americans who er- 
roneously allege that he wishes to de- 
stroy the Grand Canyon. In this ad- 
dress, Commissioner Dominy answers his 
critics. i 

Iam proud of my record as a conserva- 
tionist in the Senate of the United States 
for example. I have authored or cospon- 
sored the Wilderness Act and legislation 
to create a Redwood National Park, the 
Point Reyes National Seashore, the Tule 
Lake Wildlife Refuge, the Whiskeytown- 
Trinity-Shasta National Recreation 
Area, and many other conservation 
measures. I have consistently supported 
conservation legislation. As an Ameri- 
can, I object to an exaggerated and emo- 
tional attack being focused on a single 
public servant, the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, simply because he tries to de- 
termine how best to prevent the semi- 
arid West from blowing away. 

So that both sides of the story might be 
known, I ask unanimous consent that 
Commissioner Dominy’s address be print- 
ed in the Rrecorp, and I express the hope 
that when legislation to create the Colo- 
rado River Basin project reaches the 
Senate it will receive thorough and 
searching, and fair and objective, consid- 
eration. I hope that the consideration. 
will not be carried on in the aura of emo- 
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tionalism which has surrounded the 
great Grand Canyon controversy up to 
this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RECLAMATION Is CONSERVATION 
(Address by Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
before the Los Angeles, Calif., town hall 

meeting on June 28, 1966) 

It was a timely invitation which brought 
me before this Town Hall audience today, A 
great debate is building up on the manner of 
preservation, conservation and use of our 
publicly owned natural resources and the 
Pacific Southwest is sitting squarely in the 
center of the argument. 

Consequently, it is appropriate that I select 
this opportunity to offer some remarks that 
I have been contemplating for some time, 

I don't need to tell anyone here that 
neither Los Angeles nor any other metropoli- 
tan area of the Pacific Southwest would be 
in existence today at their present size and 
scale if man had not taken some positive 
steps to correct nature’s imbalance of natural 
resources. 

Some people question whether or not this 
is a good thing. I have read some letters to 
the editors criticizing your State’s and our 
federally developed cooperative plans on the 
lower Colorado, which infer it would have 
been much better if Los Angeles and Phoenix 
and all the vast sun country in between had 
been allowed to be just that, sun country and 
nothing more. But from the fact that you 
seem to be happy and pleased to be living 
here, I would judge that you disagree, as 
I do. 

Consequently, I am very proud that our 
Bureau of Reclamation, placed in business 
by the Congress back in 1902 under a great 
conservation President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
has been a major cooperator with the States 
of the Pacific Southwest in the development 
of essential water supplies. 

Our role in the early Reclamation develop- 
ment in Arizona, through the Yuma and Salt 
River projects, is well known. What is not 
so well known is that when your predecessors 
here in Los Angeles were scratching around 
seeking an additional water supply in those 
same early years of this century, it was the 
Bureau of Reclamation which found a suit- 
able reservoir site from whence developed the 
Owens Valley Project. That project was de- 
veloped by your own local government, which 
is as it should be, wherever possible. I am a 
hearty believer in the philosophy that the 
Federal Government should undertake only 
those things which local people and local 
governments cannot undertake for them- 
selves, 

I also take some vicarious pleasure in the 
fact that one of the best Reclamationists we 
have today worked as a day laborer and 
roustabout in the construction of the Mul- 
holland tunnel. He is MIKE KIRWAN, now a 
Congressman from Ohio and Chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works. 

He is one of the most solid friends and 
supporters Reclamation has, because he 
knows what the Bureau of Reclamation has 
accomplished and how important its mission 
here in the Western States is to our national 
economy. He knows, as well as anyone, that 
Reclamation is conservation. 

I emphasize that little word, is, because I 
believe it to be true. Reclamation is conser- 
vation. It is the kind of conservation that 
helped lay the groundwork for the historic 
Conference of Governors on Conservation of 
Natural Resources in 1908. It is entirely in 
keeping with the declaration that came out 
of that conference and which inspired the 
past half century of unparalleled advance- 
ment in conservation. 
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“We agree that the land should be so used 
that erosion and soil-wash shall cease,” for- 
mally declared the assembled Governors; 
“that there should be reclamation of arid 
and semi-arid regions by means of irriga- 
tion, and of swamp and overflowed regions by 
means of drainage; that the waters should be 
so conserved and used as to promote naviga- 
tion, to enable the arid regions to be re- 
claimed by irrigation, and to develop power 
in the interests of the People; that the for- 
ests which regulate our rivers, support our 
industries and promote the fertility and pro- 
ductiveness of the soil should be preserved 
and perpetuated; that the minerals found so 
abundantly beneath the surface should be 
so used as to prolong their utility; that the 
beauty, healthfulness and habitability of our 
country should be preserved and increased; 
that the sources of national wealth exist for 
the benefit of the People and that monopoly 
thereof should not be tolerated.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation has lived up 
to this credo within the framework of its re- 
sponsibilities and the West and the Nation 
are richer for the work we have been able to 
accomplish in a cooperative effort with the 
Western States and their people. Neverthe- 
less, today we are being branded as de- 
stroyers” in critical $25 books and expensive 
full-page newspaper advertisements. The 
Congress is receiving a flow of emotional let- 
ters, canned postcards, and prepared coupons, 
most of which clearly stem from the unprin- 
cipled and erroneous allegation that we are 
“flooding out“ the Grand Canyon and ruin- 
ing the National Park System. 

Let’s take a look first at what Reclama- 
tion has accomplished. It may help in de- 
termining whether we are destroyers. 

Your own growing metropolis outstripped 
the Owens Valley water supply and started 
looking for new sources in the 1920's. The 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California was organized in 1928 and au- 
thorized to build another great water life- 
line, turning this time to the Colorado River. 
This project, the Colorado River Aqueduct, 
was made possible by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s construction of Hoover Dam, a 
massive concrete plug which harnessed the 
Nation’s most erratic river. Moving quickly 
against the threat of new water shortages, 
the Metropolitan Water District advanced 
funds to the Bureau of Reclamation to build 
Parker Dam, an after bay dam below Hoover, 
and in the mid-1930's started construction 
of the giant pumping plant and aqueduct to 
bring Colorado River water across mountains 
and desert to Los Angeles and San Diego. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
designated this aqueduct and Hoover Dam 
as two of the seven engineering wonders of 
America. But I suppose we and you both 
are destroyers because these great engineer- 
ing works were built in the natural serenity 
of the desert. 

And while we were all busy on the Colo- 
rado River, the Bureau of Reclamation also 
was working elsewhere in the West, so much 
so that a new productive area, equivalent in 
size to Connecticut and Delaware, has been 
added to the assets of the Nation. Of course 
we have altered a lot of desert land, but 
there are nine million acres of a lush irri- 
gated greenbelt where before there was only 
desert land or drought threatened cropland, 
You who prize your irrigated suburban 
greenery be the judge as to whether we are 
destroyers, 

In addition to water for irrigation, Recla- 
mation projects deliver in excess of 500 billion 
gallons of water annually to municipalities 
and industrial areas—serving a population 
of more than 10 million. Hydroelectric 
power, produced as a by-product of the 
stored agricultural and municipal water, is 
now being generated at a level of 33 billion 
kilowatt-hours annually—enough to supply 
the residential needs of a city of 6 million. 
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This hydroelectric production, incidentally, 
does not pollute the air and it conserves val- 
uable fossil fuels. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has completed 
nearly 200 storage dams in the West. These 
impoundments have a storage capacity for 
127 million acre-feet (more than 41 trillion 
gallons) of water. This stored water is cool, 
clear, and sparkling after the sediment set- 
tles out, in stark contrast to its muddy, roily 
state when it is impounded as it flowed to the 
sea in the natural rivers during and after 
the spring snowmelt. In addition to a major 
flood prevention and flood control role, these 
man-made lakes provide water-oriented rec- 
reation to millions—more than 35 million 
days of visitor use last year by fishermen, 
boating enthusiasts, campers, and others. 

But of course, we are destroyers because we 
regulate the rivers and streams, clean them 
up and keep them flowing the year around, 
without ruinous seasonal floods or the slim 
trickles of the dry months. 

Construction is now at the half-way point 
on a third—500-mile-long—water supply line 
for this area. This is the California State 
Water Project. The Bureau of Reclamation 
is proud to be associated with the State of 
California in one of the key reservoir and 
canal sections of this great water system, the 
jointly constructed San Luis Dem and Canal 
on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 

The Feather River water will take care 
of the needs of Southern California until 
about 1990. But the far-sighted officials of 
the Metropolitan Water District and the 
State of California and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation are already actively seeking to as- 
sure the additional water for continued 
growth and development for the 21st Cen- 
tury. 

The vehicle for this new future water sup- 
ply for southern California along with Ari- 
zona and Nevada, is one of the most far- 
reaching resource developments ever pro- 
posed. This is the Colorado River Basin 
Plan, a seven-State proposal that has evolved 
during the past three years out of the long- 
planned Central Arizona Project. 

Much credit for broadening the Central 
Arizona Project legislation into a regional 
water plan goes to Chairman WAYNE ASPINALL 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall. In 1962, Chairman AsPINALL 
wrote to the Secretary seeking his views on 
a coordinated comprehensive pattern for de- 
velopment of the water and power needs of 
the entire Pacific Southwest. Secretary 
Udall reponded in January 1963 with an 
announcement of the start of a new study 
for the Lower Colorado River Basin Plan, 
aimed at solving the growing water and power 
problems of the Pacific Southwest. 

This proposed plan, wrote Secretary Udall, 
“erases the outmoded concept limited by 
State lines, and concentrates on meeting the 
total water needs of the region. In the 
parched Pacific Southwest, we can prosper 
together or slowly shrivel separately.” 

As a result, a massive assault had been 
launched against threatening water short- 
ages for the driest and fastest-growing 
region in the United States. And, paren- 
thetically, a simultaneous attack has been 
mounted against the Bureau of Reclamation 
as the “great destroyer.” 

By August of 1962, a planning report had 
been completed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the proposed Pacific Southwest Water 
Plan. It was submitted to the States and 
interested Federal agencies for review, and 
legislation subsequently was introduced in 
the Congress. Sponsors of this regional 
legislation were members of the Arizona and 
California Congressional delegations—for the 
first time in history united behind a water 
resource development proposal affecting the 
Colorado River and all the States that look 
to it for their water lifeline. 
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Subsequently, the proposal became known 
as the Lower Colorado River Basin Project 
and it won qualified approval by the Ad- 
ministration prior to House hearings in the 
fall of 1965. 

But there was still room for further re- 
gional expansion in a heartening display of 
water statesmanship. At the 1965 House 
hearings, members of the Congress from 
the Upper Colorado River Basin States had 
expressed concern about the effect of this 
downriver project upon future developments 
contemplated upstream, and they had point- 
ed to the need for additional water in the 
upper basin by 1990. Accordingly, agree- 
ments were hammered out in a series of 
meetings last winter involving Congressional 
representatives and water officials of the 
seven States. Out of these eventful meet- 
ings emerged a basinwide project, supported, 
also for the first time in history, by all seven 
States of the Colorado River Basin. 

This expanded legislation now proposes 
immediate authorization and construction 
of the Central Arizona Project. Other water 
supply projects in the Basin would be author- 
ized also. In addition, it would establish 
a regional development fund to finance fu- 
ture projects to augment the inadequate 
water supply of the Colorado River. These 
future projects—desalination, weather mod- 
ification, and/or importation from water sur- 
plus areas—would be determined in a feasi- 
bility study to be completed within three 
years, according to the proposed legislation. 
The general objective of the feasibility 
studies would be to augment the Colorado 
River water supply by some 2½ to 6½ mil- 
lion acre-feet—the latter amount being 
equivalent of another river nearly half the 
size of the present Colorado, which today is 
totally committed to consumptive uses or 
long-term storage. 

Simultaneously, there is before the Con- 
gress a proposal for a national water supply 
study commission. While detailed research 
is pressed in desalination and a practical 
effort is being made to put known principles 
of weather modification to use in developing 
an additional water supply, there must be a 
complete array of facts and figures on water 
needs, supplies and potential surpluses in 
the various river basins. Only when these 
data are in and comparative costs are avail- 
able, can Congress be expected to act on 
far-reaching proposals to augment the water 
supplies in areas of shortage. 

Perhaps even more significant than the 
agreement on the terms of the Lower Colo- 
rado River legislation is the fact that the 
seven States of the Colorado River Basin are 
now working collectively, with the Federal 
Government, to solve the most pressing, 
largest, and most complex water supply chal- 
lenge of our times, This unity of purpose 
is vital if the most arid part of the Nation 
is to enter the 2ist Century without facing 
a water supply ceiling, limiting further eco- 
nomic and population expansion. 

Associated with this Colorado River de- 
velopment during the past six decades in 
the seven basin States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, have been other noteworthy re- 
source activities under Federal-State aus- 
pices. These include such major undertak- 
ings as the development of the Salt and 
Gila rivers in Arizona, the $2 billion Cen- 
tral Valley Project in California, major 
transmountain diversions to the Rio Grande, 
Arkansas, North Platte rivers and to the 
Great Basin in Utah, and headwater de- 
velopment in the Missouri River Basin in 
Wyoming. Collectively, the Federal-State 
water resource development in this seven- 
State area is the largest and most success- 
ful water use effort in the world. The 
existing projects are now a world-renowned 
demonstration area for arid zone resource 
conservation and utilization—and will be 
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for many generations to come. Yet we are 
accused of being destroyers. 

This sketchy resume of water resource 
development in the Colorado River Basin 
States is intended to remind you of this 
area’s stake in this program. I again sug- 
gest to you that Reclamation is Conserva- 
tion. 

In spite of this background, those of us 
who have given our careers to water re- 
source conservation and development have 
been attacked in recent months by massive 
propaganda and lobbying campaigns, in the 
name of conservation, which appear directed 
at discrediting and undermining the Recla- 
mation program. 

Consider these sweeping charges and glit- 
tering propagandistic generalities used by 
sincere but misguided preservationists 
against Reclamation during consideration 
of the Lower Colorado Project Bill: 

Blind planning; faulty arithmetic; threat- 
ening the National Park System; wasting 
water; stretch facts beyond the breaking 
point; selling a bill of goods; a boondoggle; 
shaky economic underpinnings; obsolete pre- 
cepts; hydroelectric power outmoded; recla- 
mation laws no longer appropriate. 

These people, carried away by their single- 
purpose zeal, have failed to recognize the 
great grey area between total preservation 
and total development, neither of which is 
contemplated. 

As an example of the scare tactics used 
to achieve their emotional purpose, the fol- 
lowing statement is made in an article in a 
conservation magazine, later digested in a 
mass circulation magazine: 

“Much of the Grand Canyon habitat of the 
desert bighorn sheep would be destroyed by 
Bridge Canyon Dam.” 

Since my agency had originally proposed 
this structure, I sought information from the 
Federal agency which has jurisdiction over 
such wildlife, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. 

This ts an excerpt from that Bureau’s re- 

ply: 
“Bighorns known to be in Bridge Canyon 
Reservoir area, but extent of population little 
known because of inaccessibility. If bighorns 
are in fact in Marble Canyon, population 
would be very limited. There are known 
populations above Bridge Canyon Reservoir 
in Grand Canyon National Park and in Lake 
Mead area (Black Mountains) below dam- 
site. Bighorns have no particular affinity to 
river bottom except possibly for watering 
purposes, They normally range above the 
valley floor, At Havasu Lake (behind Recla- 
mation’s Parker Dam) bighorn populations 
adjacent to lake have increased in the years 
since impoundment, and they are commonly 
seen by boaters on the lake. At this year’s 
Bighorn Council meeting, a Utah game de- 
partment biologist gave a paper concerning 
apparent recent increase in bighorn popula- 
tions adjacent to Lake Powell (Glen Canyon) 
reservoir.” 

Hence, the facts appear to be that Bureau 
of Reclamation reservoirs have actually in- 
creased the population of desert bighorns. 
But propagandists have deliberately distorted 
or misrepresented the facts and the vaunted 
editorial review of one of the world’s largest 
circulation magazines apparently accepted 
this false statement on its face. 

A principal impression the preservation 
propagandists seek to foster in generating 
their emotional appeal, is that the reservoirs 
proposed in the original Southwest Water 
Plan would “flood out” the Grand Canyon 
and thereby ruin the National Park System. 

The Marble Canyon damsite is located 
12% miles above and outside the upstream 
boundary of the Park and dam and reservoir 
would be totally outside of either Park or 
Monument. The proposed Bridge Canyon 
Dam, which is in the area-sponsored legisla- 
tion, but which the Administration has rec- 
ommended be deferred for further study, is 
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downstream on the Colorado River from both 
the Grand Canyon National Park and Monu- 
ment. It would, however, back water in the 
inner gorge of the Grand Canyon through 
the National Monument and for 13 miles 
alongside the boundary of Grand Canyon 
National Park. 

The preservationists have failed to point 
out that in our efforts to flood out and 
destroy the Grand Canyon”—and those are 
their quotes, not mine—that the same vista 
from any viewpoint along the rim within the 
National Park will be visible without change 
when either or both reservoirs are created. 

There are accusations that Marble Canyon 
Dam will affect the regimen of the river 
through the canyon. But the regimen was 
changed when Glen Cayon Dam was built 
and as a result, there is much clearer and 
colder water flowing downstream. There is 
now an excellent trout fishery below the dam 
where none existed before. It is true that 
there are power fluctuations but the mini- 
mum flow is greater than the natural flow in 
years of low runoff and the power discharges 
can help get the river runners through the 
rapids. 

In sum total, the river running season has 
been extended from a single uncertain month 
in periods of high runoff, to several months 
as the result of construction of Glen Canyon 
Dam. The situation will be improved even 
more in future years when Lake Powell is 
higher. 

We and the Congress have been bombarded 
with accusations that the dams are unneces- 
sary to the project, that hydropower is out- 
moded and will soon be replaced by great 
thermal generating plants. We have ana- 
lyzed all of these counterproposals thor- 
oughly and in good faith. Yet, we find them 
wanting. 

For example, the low-cost kilowatts which 
would come from these new thermal plants 
are predicated upon high load factor opera- 
tion which is economically feasible only with 
a supplementary source of peaking energy 
such as hydro can supply. We also are 
aware that the utitlity industry still contem- 
plates investment of many millions of dollars 
in hydro facilities, something that would be 
highly unlikely if hydro is going out of style. 

Or their arguments have been that there 
are alternative means of financing Reclama- 
tion development. But such ideas have 
found a singular lack of practical support in 
Congress. Thermal or nuclear power alter- 
natives to either or both of these dams are 
not options open to consideration under 
present Congressional thinking or experience. 

Nevertheless, because we operate within 
a framework which has been laid down by 
the Congress in carrying out our water de- 
velopment responsibilities, we are not con- 
servationists but destroyers, in the image 
these groups are seeking to build up. I say 
the contrary is true, that Reclamation devel- 
opment which gives full consideration of all 
existing values and all benefits which will be 
created, is the real conservation as Teddy 
Roosevelt and the other broad conservation- 
ists who have followed him have repeatedly 
endorsed. 

Our critics have even sought to usurp the 
image of this great conservationist when 
they quote President Theodore Roosevelt, as 
he stood on the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon in 1903: 

“Leave it as it is. You cannot improve 
on it. The ages have been at work on it and 
man can only mar it.“ 

Congress took him at his word and incor- 
porated all of the Grand Canyon, as far as 
the eye could see from his viewpoint and 
much farther in each direction, in Grand 
Canyon National Park. And you today, and 
your children, and your children’s children, 
will be able to see the magnificent vistas 
Theodore Roosevelt viewed, unchanged, even 
when Reclamation's task is completed. 
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Who is to say what Theodore Roosevelt was 
thinking when he stood on the rim of the 
Grand Canyon. What was he thinking of 
when he wrote: 

“It is becoming clear that our streams 
should be considered and conserved as great 
natural resources. . The time has come 
for merging local projects and uses of the 
inland waters in a comprehensive plan de- 
signed for the benefit of the entire coun- 
try. . It is not possible to properly frame 
so large a plan . . without taking account 
of the orderly development of other natural 
resources.” 

This has been a guiding policy of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation through the years and 
more so now than ever before. The com- 
petitive demands of a growing population, a 
growing economy and vastly greater leisure 
time and travel convenience, make the care- 
ful planning and use of our natural resources 
of greatest importance. 

I am a veteran of 33 years experience in 
the Federal career service, all of it in natural 
resources administration and am familiar 
with the President’s record in conservation 
since his days as a young Congressman, back 
in the 1930's when my own career was just 
getting underway. 

He and Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall are down in my book as solid conserva- 
tionists. I am convinced that both have at 
heart the definition Gifford Pinchot and his 
aides used so much, that conservation is 
“the use of the natural resources for the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” 

President Johnson is beset with interna- 
tional problems, but nevertheless, he keeps a 
firm hand on the resources picture, with 
Secretary Udall as his able and forceful 
lieutenant. Indicative is the recent trans- 
fer of the pollution control administration to 
the Department of the Interior. It reflects 
the President’s sane judgment and confi- 
dence in Secretary Udall that we all share 
who work with him. 

Such belittling and ill-advised references 
as have recently been made about him are in 
poorest taste and judgment when balanced 
against his overwhelming record of accom- 
plishment in the public interest. They re- 
flect the panic of those critics who refuse 
to recognize that Reclamation is Conserva- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE TO WORTH BINGHAM 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, as 
many Senators read recently, the oldest 
son of the great publisher of a Louisville 
newspaper, Harry Bingham, died in a 
most unfortunate accident in Nantucket 
the other day. An excellent story has 
been written by Norman E. Isaacs, the 
managing editor of the newspaper; and 
because Harry was a friend of many Sen- 
ators and was a great political reporter, 
I ask that this article be printed in the 
Record. I think it will be of interest 
to all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORTH BINGHAM, 1932-66: A PROMISING 
CAREER CUT SHORT 
(By Norman E, Isaacs) 

It was the summer of 52, I think. He was 
on the news staff as a trainee, That morn- 
ing he'd come to work in tennis shoes, dun- 
garees and an old shirt. One look and he 
was on “the carpet.” 

“Worth,” he was told, “nobody works for 
these newspapers looking like that. You go 
home and get some decent clothes on. 
Either be back in an hour—or don’t bother 
to report.” 

Selig Bingham made it back in 40 min- 
utes, 
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Fourteen years later he was a hard-work- 
ing, well-dressed assistant to the publisher. 
Thursday night he stayed down at the office 
to have dinner with the copy desk staff. 
There was good-humored jesting, some of it 
about himself, and serious newspaper talk. 
He enjoyed both. Friday morning he fiew 
off for vacation in Nantucket. 


WELL BACKGROUNDED 


Then on Monday afternoon he phoned 
from Nantucket to report on a negotiation 
dealing with some future planning. He 
added happily, “The weather here is 
gorgeous.” 

Less than 24 hours later, Worth Bingham 
was dead, victim of a freak accident, just as 
was his younger brother, Jonathan, only two 
years before. 

The potential for Worth was a career as 
one of America’s great editor-publishers. 
He'd prepared well. After Harvard and the 
Navy, he’d broken in on the Minneapolis 
papers, writing obits, covering police, doing 
rewrite. He got his first big break when he 
was sent to Wisconsin on a lurid murder 
story. The old pros of the Chicago and De- 
troit papers were busy making sure the police 
Officials were “tied up” for their purposes. 
Worth went off on his own and got the big 
story. 

Later, in San Francisco, he worked on two 
papers there, editing copy and writing head- 
lines. It was out there that he met a pretty 
art student and it was there that they were 
married. 

SERVED IN WASHINGTON 

His years of Minneapolis and West Coast 
experience complete, he returned to the 
Louisville newspapers, first to work on the 
desks and in political reporting, and then to 
the Washington Bureau where he worked 
long and hard mastering the intricacies of 
coverage in the nation’s capital. 

His series, “Our Costly Congress,” which 
was reprinted all across the country and in 
Reader's Digest, took endless hours of re- 
search. And he wrote, and rewrote, and re- 
wrote himself. 

Returning once again to Louisville, he 
went out on the circulation trucks and 
knocked on doors, trying to sell subscrip- 
tions. Later he sold ads. Once a merchant 
didn't quite get his name and proceeded to 
denounce “the Binghams” up one side and 
down the other. Worth listened to it all 
with a wry grin on his face. 

The training complete, he joined the ex- 
ecutive staff. As a member of the editorial 
conference, he showed he had ideas, he ex- 
pressed them, and he fought for them. And 
if it took a 12- or 14-hour day that was all 
right with him. In short he had a passion 
for newspapering—and there just wasn’t 
any reason to doubt that he was going to 
wind up as one of the top figures in journal- 
ism. 


He was a big, ruggedly handsome man, 
who had a little of many things mixed up 
in him—aggressiveness and shyness, pride 
and humility, reticence and forthrightness. 
He had great poise, and the indefinable gift 
of charm. 

There were three things that stood out 
about Worth. One was his dedication to 
newspapering. The second was his fascina- 
tion with politics. The third was his ad- 
diction to keeping fit. In all of these things, 
he played to win. At bridge, he could be the 
picture of elation and dejection within the 
space of minutes. He would groan loudly 
over his own misplays—and complain bit- 
terly about losing a dollar. 


DISDAINED APPEARANCES 
It wasn't the dollar because he came very 
close to being unconscious about money gen- 
erally. He just hated to lose. 
Appearances meant nothing to him. He 
drove what others around the office looked 
on as an old wreck. It was a big station 
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wagon that had a distinct air of semi-de- 
crepitude. For a long time, the back por- 
tion contained a crib. 

The fitness kick was quite something. 
Often he’d spend a lunch hour playing 
squash. He played tennis, golf, loved to ski, 
surfboarded. It was a surfboard that snapped 
forward yesterday, killing him instantly. 

Of all his newspaper work away from 
Louisville, he loved Washington most. Part 
of this was because of the political atmos- 
phere. Part, too, was that he worked there 
during the Kennedy era and Worth and Joan 
fitted perfectly into the setting. And he 
made deep and close friends all through the 
place. 

As the friend on the phone said yesterday 
from The Washington Post, his office prob- 
ably was just like our own: “Numb.” 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. Iyield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
young man to whom the Senator re- 
ferred was a classmate of mine in col- 
lege, and I knew him very well. I share 
with the Senator from Kentucky the 
very high regard for the young man and 
the tragedy of his loss, as well as the sor- 
row of his family. As the Senator from 
Kentucky knows, the family has distin- 
guished itself in the journalistic field for 
many years, and has been deeply con- 
cerned with problems of the State and 
of the Nation. 

I join with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in expressing condolences to the 
family. 


THE SALE OF ARMAMENTS ABROAD 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
a recent issue of Saturday Review, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], has written an 
article on the sales of armaments 
abroad which deserves our serious atten- 
tion. 

In describing the scope and value of 
these armaments exports, he points out 
several factors of this growing business 
which tends to increase international 
tension. First is the growing competi- 
tion among the world powers to supply 
military weapons to underdeveloped 
countries which have neither the need 
nor the capacity to use them. Second 
is the tendency of recipient countries to 
compete with their neighbors even to 
the point of open conflict. Third is the 
impact of.a prestigious military estab- 
lishment on internal political develop- 
ments of these poor nations. 

There is reason for a growing concern 
about the dangers of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. Recent events in Kashmir and 
southeast Asia show clearly that the 
threat of conventional war is no less seri- 
ous. Just 2 days ago Israel pilots flying 
French planes had an aerial duel with 
Syrian pilots flying Russian planes. 
These incidents do not contribute to in- 
ternational peace, as we do not yet have 
the ability to control the use of these 
weapons. 

We know that what begins as a small 
military aid program can result in the 
involvement of a large scale military 
commitment of a world power. There- 
fore, I agree wholeheartedly with the 
senior Senator from Minnesota that a 
means must be found to strictly limit the 
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distribution of these arms throughout 
the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “The United States: 
Supplier of Weapons to the World” be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Review, July 9, 1966] 
THE UNITED STATES: SUPPLIER OF WEAPONS TO 
THE WORLD 

(Note.—How our foreign policy is being 
undermined by $35 billion worth of arma- 
ments exports—while industry and the Pen- 
tagon lobby for even larger shipments.) 

(By EUGENE J. McCartny, U.S. Senator from 
Minnesota) 


“In the Thirties, companies that sold weap- 
ons to foreign nations were called ‘Merchants 
of Death.’ Politicians reviled them. They 
were the subject of a sensational Senate in- 
vestigation headed by former Republican 

Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota. 

“Times have changed. The U.S. Govern- 
ment is now encouraging defense manufac- 
turers to sell arms overseas.” 

—Forbes magazine 

Over the past fifteen years, the United 
States has given or sold to other countries 
some $35 billion worth of military assist- 
ance as part of our foreign aid. The major 
share of Defense Department arms supplied 
under our military assistance program has 
gone to industrialized countries in Europe 
and the Far East. 

We have provided arms, equipment, and 
training to countries who are allied or associ- 
ated with us through treaties—NATO, 
SEATO, CENTO, ANZUS—which are the leg- 
acy of the early years of the containment pol- 
icy and of the John Foster Dulles era. In 
addition, we have provided military aid to 
a wide range of countries in such categories 
as: “forward def areas, including the 
Republic of China (Taiwan), Iran, Philip- 
pines, South Korea, Greece, and Turkey (the 
last two countries are also allied to us 
through NATO); countries that have given 
us military base rights such as Ethiopia, 
Libya, Spain and our NATO ally Portugal: 
“Alliance for Progress Security” countries— 
virtually every country in Latin America; 
and some twenty-three countries in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East that are re- 
garded as having “free world orientation.” 

Our interest and concern over the threat 
of nuclear proliferation should not distract 
us from giving careful attention to what 
may be an even more serious threat to 
peace—the proliferation and distribution of 
non-nuclear weapons. Supplying non-nu- 
clear arms has become a major activity— 
not only for the modern merchants of death 
or for illegal gunrunners, but for the govern- 
ments of the major industrial countries. 

France, long a major supplier of arms to 
the Middle East, is reported to be exporting 
nearly 40 per cent of its total aerospace pro- 
duction. Th- Soviet Union is also a major 
supplier of arms. Great Britain is actively 
engaged in the arms competition. But today 
the United States is the world’s leading 
producer and supplier of arms. 

In recent years, sales of arms have been 
taking the place of grants and gifts in U.S. 
military assistance programs. In 1950, the 
fourteen countries that obtained U.S. arms 
and military training all received these on 
a grant basis. In 1966, of the seventy coun- 
tries that received any combination of grant 
aid, direct sales or credit assistance for arms, 
sixty-two were receiving grant aid, thirty- 
four were buying arms directly, and eighteen 
were the beneficiaries of credit assistance. 

The principal purpose of most military 
aid, whether it be in the form of grants or 
sales, is, of course, to strengthen recipient 
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countries against Communist aggression and 
subversion. 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, 
in testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on April 20, 1966, stated: 

“The governing principle of our military 
assistance program has been and is that the 
vital interests of the United States and the 
defense of the Free World are dependent 
upon the strength of the entire Free World 
and not merely upon the strength of the 
United States.” 

Over the past decade, however, intergov- 
ernmental trade in arms with the develop- 
ing countries has involved more complex 
motivations and considerations. Several 
pressures have combined to increase the arms 
supply. 

First, newly independent countries are 
frequently anxious to acquire arms for pres- 
tige purposes. Lions on golden chains no 
longer satisfy. To many nations, these 
arms are status symbols—the tangible mani- 
festation of their nationhood and newly ac- 
quired sovereignty. 

Second, supplying arms opens the way to 
influence on the military and also on the 
political policies of the recipient countries. 
Experience has demonstrated that when an 
arms deal is concluded, the military hard- 
ware is only the first step. Almost invari- 
ably, a training mission is needed and the 
recipient country becomes dependent on the 
supplier for spare parts and other ordnance. 

Since the Cuban missile crisis, there has 
been an increasing inclination on the part 
of both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
to compete in supplying military assistance 
in areas adjacent to the sphere of influence 
of the other power. Thus, we tend to con- 
centrate our military assistance to develop- 
ing areas in those countries, such as Iran 
and Pakistan, which are on the “forward- 
defense arc” that borders the Communist 
heartland. Almost three-fourths of the pro- 
gram proposed for 1967 is for countries ad- 
jacent to the borders of the U.S.S.R. and 
Communist China. 

The importance of infiuence on the mili- 
tary can be seen in Africa. Of the five na- 
tions of sub-Saharan Africa where military 
governments have come to power in recent 
months, only one, apparently, the Central 
African Republic, has not been the recipient 
of U.S. military assistance. The other four— 
Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, Nigeria, and 
Upper Volta—have all received at least mini- 
mal amounts of military aid. Indonesia, 
where military elements appear to have taken 
de facto control of the government in the 
wake of the recent turmoil, received, in ad- 
dition to Soviet military assistance, nearly 
$64,000,000 in military-grant aid from the 
United States between 1959 and 1965. The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, tries to 
increase its influence by assistance to, for 
example, Cuba, close to our shores. 

The third reason for increasing arms sales, 
and a relatively new one for the United 
States, is financial and budgetary. Our bal- 
ance of payments deficit is, in large measure, 
the result of military expenditures overseas— 
money that leaves the United States to sup- 
port our military forces abroad, in Europe, 
and, particularly now, in Vietnam. The 
Vietnam war effort is costing the United 
States some $16 billion this year. By en- 
couraging other countries to buy arms from 
us, we can offset to some extent the outflow 
resulting from these programs. Now, for in- 
stance, the Pentagon reportedly is “encourag- 
ing” additional purchases of U.S. arms by 
Germany by threatening transfer of U.S. 
troops from Europe to Vietnam. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara proudly 
describes the efforts of his department in the 
arms sales field. In May 1965 he presented 
the Meritorious Civilian Service Medal to 
Henry J. Kuss, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Logistics 
Negotiations, the Pentagon’s top arms sales- 
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man. The record of Mr. Kuss and his sales- 
men—“negotiators,” the Pentagon calls 
them—is impressive. Military export sales 
since mid-1961 total more than $9 billion, 
from which U.S. industry will realize a profit 
of nearly $1 billion. For this achievement, 
the Pentagon credits “the intensive sales 
effort undertaken ...in cooperation with 
U.S. industry.” 

Forbes magazine recently stated: 

“Arms and military equipment are one of 
the U.S. major export items. Without them, 
few defense companies would be earning the 
kind of money they do.” 

Secretary McNamara cites the ‘obvious 
balance of payments benefits” of the arms 
sales program, noting that the U.S. defense 
expenditures and receipts entering the bal- 
ance of payments in fiscal 1961 left a net 
adverse balance of nearly $2.8 billion. By 
1965, the net deficit had been reduced to 
just over $1.4 billion, in spite of rising de- 
fense expenditures in Southeast Asia. Arms 
sales by the Pentagon increased from about 
$300 million in 1961 to more than $1.3 bil- 
lion in 1965; 1967 receipts are expected to 
exceed $1.5 billion. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has stated 
that his department is in “very close touch 
with the Defense Department on the sale of 
arms.” The State Department's Office of 
Munitions Control coordinates arms sales by 
issuing or denying applications for the ex- 
port or import of all articles on the United 
States Munitions List. Export licenses for 
Munitions List items are denied for areas 
under Communist control. But the State 
Department approves the shipment of arms 
to other states to meet what are considered 
to be legitimate defense needs and the re- 
quirements of internal security. 

Secretary McNamara appears to believe 
that there is no reasonable alternative to in- 
tensified sales of U.S. weapons and, with the 
traditional rationalization of arms salesmen 
through history, states that if nations can- 
not buy them from us they will buy them 
elsewhere—from Britain, France or the So- 
viet Union, at higher prices. 

But what is the effect of this policy? 

The outbreak of war between India and 
Pakistan is a prime example which was of 
great concern to this country. Pakistan, 
which has recently been receiving military 
assistance from Communist China, is for- 
mally allied to us through the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization and is reported to 
have received from $1.5 to $2 billion in mili- 
tary assistance in the last decade. India, 
the largest democratic nation in the world, 
refused United States military aid until its 
borders were attacked, but it had been re- 
ceiving arms from England. When it be- 
came clear that United States-supplied 
weapons were being used in the Indo-Paki- 
stani war, many Americans must have won- 
dered how our government could have al- 
lowed itself to become caught in such a 
contradiction. Nor was it any comfort when 
John Kenneth Galbraith, former Ambassa- 
dor to India, stated before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on April 25, 1966: 

“The arms we supplied ... caused the 
war between India and Pakistan. . If we 
had not supplied arms, Pakistan would not 
have sought a military solution [to the 
Kashmir dispute].” 

Also of growing concern in the past sev- 
eral months has been the spiraling arms 
build-up in the Middle East, where tensions 
among the Arab states and between the 
Arab states and Israel have long threatened 
to explode. 

Between 1950 and 1965, we supplied rela- 
tively small amounts of grant military assist- 
ance to the area: to Iraq $46,500,000, to Jor- 
dan $33,000,000, to Saudi Arabia $31,000,000. 
Now, however, Saudi Arabia is buying $400,- 
000,000 worth of British supersonic jet 
fighters and U.S. Hawk missiles. Jordan has 
received U.S. tanks, and on April 2 the 
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State Department announced that the United 
States had agreed to sell Jordan “a limited 
number” of supersonic fighter-bombers, re- 
portedly Lockheed F-104s. It is not clear 
how Jordan, which has an annual per capita 
G. N. P. of $233 and which has been depend- 
ent on U.S. military grants and economic 
aid, will pay for these planes, which cost 
some $2,000,000 apiece. The availability of 
U.S. credit for arms purchases is undoubted- 
ly an important factor. 

(The State Department has been under 
special pressure in the case of Jordan be- 
cause of our sale to Israel of weapons that 
had previously been promised by Germany 
under an arms deal cancelled last year.) 

Secretary Rusk on January 28, 1966, stated, 
“We have tried over the years. . not to 
stimulate and promote the arms race in the 
Near East and not to encourage it by our 
direct participation.” But it is difficult to 
reconcile the State Department's policy of re- 
fraining from becoming a major supplier of 
arms with the aggressive arms sales program 
conducted by the Pentagon. 

The United States appears to be aban- 
doning its traditional policy of non-involve- 
ment in the Middle East arms competitions 
in favor of trying to maintain arms “bal- 
ance” in the interest of political and military 
stability. But it is difficult to believe that 
the increasing supplies of sophisticated weap- 
ons in the area will contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace or the reduction of tensions, 

Tensions between Latin American states 
are not high at present, but our military 
assistance through grant aid or sales to some 
countries appears to be increasing, with 
Argentina agreeing several months ago to 
buy fifty jet attack planes from the Douglas 
Aircraft Company. At the same time, the 
Chileans are attempting to buy planes from 
us for defense against Argentina. 

One may well question the desirability of 
strengthening military elements in countries 
that are, to a greater or lesser extent, trying 
to move away from a tradition of dominant 
influence of the military on political affairs, 
and endeavoring to develop democratic 
societies dedicated to freedom and social 


progress. 

Among President Johnson’s recent pro- 
posals to the Disarmament Conference meet- 
ing in Geneva is a suggestion that “coun- 
tries, on a regional basis, explore ways to 
limit competition among themselves for 
costly weapons often sought for reasons of 
illusory prestige.” On April 19, 1966, the 
U.S. delegate to the Disarmament Conference 
elaborated further the principles by which 
nations might undertake, on a regional basis, 
to limit conventional arms. If such regional 
arrangements could be concluded, potential 
suppliers should pledge to respect them and 
not deliver arms to the area. 

But the Defense Department's guidelines 
for its arms salesmen give little encourage- 
ment to those who would favor restraint. 
Its pamphlet, Information and Guidance on 
Military Assistance, states: 

“The Department of Defense has embarked 
on an intensified military assistance sales 
program. 

“Achievement of . . . objectives calls for a 
very substantial increase over past sales 
levels. Success in this endeavor will be 
dependent in large measure upon effective 
sales promotion. The DOD has taken sey- 
eral steps to assist in the successful conclu- 
sion of military sales. ... Foreign customer 
preference for U.S. material is being gen- 
erated by developing an appreciation of its 
technical superiority, price, availability, and 
the offer of follow-on support through U.S. 
logistics systems. 

“In many cases, credit arrangements may 
be made to facilitate military sales, on short 
or long term basis as needed.” 

It seems to be a case of the left hand of 
the government trying to control what the 
right hand is busily promoting. 
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Former Ambassador Galbraith has stated: 

“The policy of arming the indigent... 
has long since acquired a momentum of its 
own. It owes its existence partly to habit, 
partly to vested bureaucratic interest, partly 
to the natural desire to avoid thought and 
partly because to stop doing what is wrong 
is to confess past error.” 

He suggests limiting arms aid to countries 
that have an annual per capita income of 
more than $200, except by specific Presiden- 
tial determination. 

At a minimum, one would hope for some 
rationalization of the United States policy 
on arms sales. There is evidence that the 
Soviet Union might welcome an opportunity 
to disengage from arms competitions, at 
least in the Middle East. The United States 
should pursue any such possibility and, at 
the same time, use its influence to persuade 
other major suppliers to agree to some form 
of conventional arms moratorium. Such a 
moratorium would be a further step in the 
direction of the general disarmament and 
nuclear weapons control which most of man- 
kind so earnestly desires. 


[From Forbes magazine] 
Weapons sales abroad, 1962-65 


[Defense Department estimates, in the 
thousands of dollars] 


Company Sales 
General Dynamics: 
F-111A aircraft 1, 072, 000 
Tartar missiles - 34, 
Poti! alee Soom 1, 106, 400 
Lockheed: 
P-SA aircraft 23, 500 
F-104 aircraft 527, 100 
C180 aircraft.......---------- 409, 300 
TO ie ak a Sea Led 959, 000 


McDonnel] Aircraft: F-4 aircraft. 703, 000 
Lockheed-General Dynamics: 
(joint venture), Polaris missile 


TTT 427, 600 
Both Iron Works-Defoe Shipbuild- 

ing: (joint venture), guided 

missile destroyer (DDG) 277, 600 
Martin Marietta: Pershing mis- 

T 253, 100 


Raytheon: Hawk missile system — 231, 800 
FMC: Armored personnel carrier, 


c 166, 800 
Chrysler: Tank, 105 mm. gun, 

r T 154, 200 
Sperry Rand: Sergeant missile 

C 149, 700 
Ling-Temco-Vought: F-8E air- 

6 66, 000 
General Motors: Howitzer, 155 

whims 0 56, 500 
Boeing: C-135F aircraft: 53, 000 
Pacific Car & Foundry: Gun, 175 

va a M-A RE Ae eS ae 38, 600 
Grumman: 8-2E aircraft 23, 300 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
AT COMMISSIONING OF THE 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
SHIP “OCEANOGRAPHER” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week President Lyndon 
B. Johnson spoke at the commissioning 
ceremonies of the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey ship Oceanographer, the 
most modern oceanographic survey ship 
in the world, and the first research ship 
to be commissioned since the enactment 
of S. 944, the Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development Act of 1966. 

It is fitting that this new ship will be 
operated by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, our Nation’s oldest scientific agen- 
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cy—established by another visionary 

President, Thomas Jefferson, to make 

a “survey of the coast” of the brand- 

new Nation. 

July 13 was actually a double cere- 
mony, for it marked the first birthday 
of ESSA, the Environmental Science 
Services Administration, created from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Weather Bureau, and the Centrai Radio 
Propagation Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards by Presidential Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1965 in order 
to, in the President’s words, “provide a 
single national focus for our efforts to 
describe, understand, and predict the 
state of the oceans, the state of the lower 
and uppe“ atmosphere, and the size and 
shape of the earth.” 

The President’s words were most en- 
couraging to those of us who long have 
viewed the oceans and their abundant 
resources as vital to the future of our 
Nation and the world. They were par- 
ticularly meaningful to me as they bring 
a promise of fulfillment to two important 
Pieces of legislation I cosponsored: S. 
944, the Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act of 1966, and S. 2720, 
to authorize the construction of pilot 
paoa to produce fish protein concen- 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
President’s comments printed in their 
entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE COMMIS- 
SIONING OF THE NEW RESEARCH SHIP, THE 
“OCEANOGRAPHER," Navy YARD, PIER 2, 2:10 
P.M. 

Secretary and Mrs. Connor, Reverend Har- 
ris, Captain Wardwell, my beloved friend 
Senator Macnuson, Governor Burns of 
Hawaii, distinguished Members of Congress, 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, we meet here 
today at the beginning of a new age of ex- 
ploration. 

To some, this might mean our adventures 
in outer space. But I am speaking of ex- 
ploring an unknown world at our doorstep. 
It is really our last frontier here on earth, 
I am speaking of mountain chains that are 
yet to be discovered, of natural resources that 
are yet to be tapped, of a vast wilderness 
that is yet to be chartered. 

This is the sea around us. 

While our knowledge of the sea is quite 
primitive, we do know something of its great 
potential for the betterment of the human 
race and all mankind. 

We know that we can, for instance, greatly 
improye our weather predictions. We can 
save thousands of lives and millions of dol- 
lars in property each year. We just must 
start learning more about the sea. 

We know that the sea holds a great promise 
of transforming arid regions of the earth into 
new, rich and productive farmlands. 

We know that beneath the sea are count- 
less minerals and fuels which can be found 
and exploited. We know—most important of 
all—that the sea holds the ultimate answer 
to food for the exploding population in the 
world. Nearly four-fifths of all life, of all life 
on earth, actually exists in salt water. 

Using science and technology, we must 
develop improved ways of taking food from 
the ocean. 

But catching fish is just not enough. It 
has been said that throughout history we 
have been simple hunters of the sea. Men 
must now learn how to farm the sea. 
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Our scientists are developing a process for 
turning whole fish into a tasteless but high- 
ly nutritious protein concentrate which can 
be used as a supplement to our daily diet. 

In addition, the United States Senate has 
recently passed a bill for the construction of 
several pilot plants to begin the commercial 
development of this fish protein food. The 
daily output of one of these plants would 
provide enough high protein supplement for 
well over half a million people each day. 

It is toward a goal of understanding all 
aspects of the sea that we have commissioned 
the Oceanographer today. 

Oceanographer is one of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey's 14 research ships which 
will begin to help us explore the environment 
around us. Her sister ship, Discoverer, is 
under construction and also will be commis- 
sioned shortly. 

In the past decade, our support of marine 
science and technology has grown from some 
$21 million to more than $320 million. 

The Federal research fleet today totals 115 
vessels, 

Our progress has been the handiwork, of 
course, of many men. These men are in and 
out of Government. But the Nation owes a 
very particular debt to those particular 
members of the Congress, men such as our 
distinguished Senator Macnuson of Wash- 
ington, who is here today and whose efforts 
have accomplished so much for oceanography 
over the last decade. 

I want to pay tribute to the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, 
all the employees of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and other Government officials. 

But I also want to say that today we must 
redouble our efforts. In the months ahead, 
we shall establish our priorities, we shall 
then set our timetables—and we shall fol- 
low them, just as we have followed an or- 
derly and relentless program for the explora- 
tion of space. And the distinguished 
Scientific Adviser to the President, Dr. 
Hornig, is going to keep seeing that we do 
this. The frontier of our deep challenges 
our spirit and we want to see that that 
challenge from the deep is fully met. 

My Science Advisory Committee has re- 
cently completed a report on “The Effective 
Use of the Sea.” Through Dr. Hornig I am 
releasing that report today. I should like 
to commend it to the attention of all 
Americans. 

I commend it, in particular, to the 100 
outstanding high school students who have 
joined us here today and who have come to 
the Capital from the States of this Union. 
I hope that there are among you some of 
the great oceanographers of tomorrow. You 
could not choose, in my judgment, a more 
important or a more challenging career. 

I am referring this report from my Science 
Advisory Committee to the new National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing set up by statute under the leadership 
of Senator Macnuson. This Council will be 
headed by our distinguished Vice President; 
distinguished members of the Cabinet and 
others will serve on it. 

This Council will survey all marine science 
activities to provide for this Nation a compre- 
hensive program in this field. I will ask them 
to complete their initial recommendations 
by the time the new Congress convenes next 
January. 

Truly great accomplishments in ocean- 
ography will require the cooperation of all 
the maritime nations of the world. Today 
I send our voice out from this platform call- 
ing for such cooperation, requesting it, and 
urging it. 

To the Soviet Union—a major maritime 
power—I today extend our earnest wish 
that you may join with us in this great 
endeavor. 
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In accordance with these desires I am 
happy to announce that one of the first long 
voyages of Oceanographer will be a six-month 
global expedition in which the scientists 
from a number of our great nations will par- 
ticipate. It is our intention to invite Great 
Britain, West Germany, France, the U.S.S.R., 
India, Malaysia, Australia, New Zealand, 
Chile, and Peru to participate in the first 
round-the-world voyage of Oceanographer. 

We greatly welcome this type of interna- 
tional participation. Under no circum- 
stances, we believe, must we ever allow the 
prospects of rich harvest and mineral wealth 
create a new form of colonial competition 
among the maritime nations. We must be 
careful to avoid a race to grab and to hold 
the lands under the high seas. We must en- 
sure that the deep seas and the ocean bot- 
toms are, and remain, the legacy of all human 
beings. 

The sea, in the words of Longfellow, di- 
vides and yet unites mankind.” 

So to Captain Wardwell and his distin- 
guished officers and men of Oceanographer, 
we say today: Yours is a most worthwhile 
mission. May you bring back much for the 
benefit of all humanity. 

We congratulate you on the commission- 
ing of your marvelous new ship. We wish 
you the best of results, fair winds, and smooth 
sailing. 

And now I look forward with a great deal 
of personal pleasure to the opportunity to 
view the ship and some of the developments 
at first hand. 

Thank you very much. 


FEEDING 100 SENATORS? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, we have all enjoyed and bene- 
fited from the expert management of 
Mr. Robert Parker, chef of the Senate 
Restaurant in the Capitol. 

I am pleased to see that Mr. Parker's 
finesse in operating the restaurant is 
becoming well known elsewhere as well 
as on Capitol Hill. An article in the 
Star-Ledger of Newark, N.J., on July 10, 
1966, noted that a 14-hour day is often 
spent by Mr. Parker in doing his work. 
It says that he delights in the “unex- 
pected.” 

As chairman of the Senate Rules Sub- 
committee on Senate Restaurants, I am 
pleased to have the work of Robert 
Parker made public. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

FEEDING 100 SENATORS? No TREAT FOR THE 
CHEF 
(By Vera Glaser) 

The care and feeding of 100 U.S. Senators 
is enough to give any man a nervous stomach 
and Robert Parker, maitre d'hotel at the fa- 
mous Senate restaurant in the Capitol, has 
one. 

But the handsome, conservatively dressed 
Negro is too busy keeping track of the food 
foibles of the famous to worry about his own. 
From apple butter to zucchini, Robert knows 
what the lawmakers love to eat and loves 
nothing better than to produce it. 

“They're all kings as far as I'm concerned,” 
he said of his Senatorial bosses. 

Sometimes Robert puts in 14 hours a day 
greeting, seating, and master-minding 
menus. He delights in the unexpected. A 
Senator may turn up for the breakfast, lunch 
or dinner with a princess, an astronaut, an 
ambassador, a lobbyist, or a plain old con- 
stituent. 
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“Is my credit still good, Robert?” Arkan- 
sas Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN often teases as 
he enters. 

Once seated, he calls for a “McClellan 
hamburger” which means a ball of chopped 
steak cooked slowly on top of the stove, 
never flattened with a spatula, and brought 
to the table at medium doneness. 

When Mississippi's courtly JOHN STENNIS 
appears for breakfast, everyone knows he 
wants his eggs over hard on a plate so hot 
it has to be carried in another. 

And when Florida's SPESSARD HOLLAND re- 
quests his “Holland sandwich” the chef 
combines chicken and lettuce on whole 
wheat bread, seasoning slightly but using no 
butter or mayonnaise. 

“Bring me what the big shots eat!“ quips 
youthful Gate McGee of Wyoming, pointing 
to the mounds of toasted corn bread, a 
restaurant specialty automatically placed on 
the tables of West Virginia's ROBERT BYRD 
and RALPH YARBOROUGH of Texas. 

Vermont's GEORGE AIKEN has a standard 
lunch—soup, ice cream and coffee—and 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse loves fried eggs and 
link sausage. Missouri’s STUART SYMINGTON 
and Idaho's FRANK CHURCH are rare-roast- 
beef men. Robert personally selects their 
cuts in the kitchen, 

The “Lausche salad,” favorite of Ohio's 
FRANK LAUSCHE, is grapefruit and orange 
slices topped with a double scoop of rasp- 
berry sherbet. 

Lauscue’s fellow Ohioan, ROBERT Young, is 
almost indifferent to food, but Virginia's 
WILLIS ROBERTSON delights in it. He often 
brings rabbit, ducks or fish from his hunting 
and fishing trips. The restaurant prepares 
these for him and his guests, adding plenty 
of hot spoon bread or biscuits which ROBERT- 
son douses in bacon grease and syrup. 

Tucked away in a sideboard Robert keeps 
a jug of “Mountain Sourwood Honey” from 
Ribbon Gap, Georgia for Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL, and a container of non-caloric sugar 
for Gal MCGEE to sprinkle over fresh straw- 
berries. 

As he hustles about, Robert listens for the 
bell signals denoting roll call votes or 
quorum calls. If a Senator is too absorbed 
in talk to hear them, Robert touches his 
shoulder to remind him he is needed on the 
floor to vote. 

The Senator's dining room is tucked away 
behind the public eating area in the Capi- 
tol's north wing. It seats 130 and stays 
open as long as the Senators, wives, and 
administrative assistants are admitted. 

Even more exclusive is the “inner sanctum” 
across the hall. There, in two chandeliered 
chambers known as the “Republican Room” 
and the “Democratic Room,” each seating 
about a dozen, the lawmakers can escape and 
take nourishment in the company of only 
fellow Senators. 

Staffers with urgent messages simply have 
to pass notes to their bosses via Robert. 

Inner sanctum regulars are Tennessee’ s 
Ross Bass and Illinois’ EVERETT DIRKSEN. 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD usually eats 
at his desk. 

“I doubt if three Senators know my last 
name,” said the maitre d modestly. “Most 
of them call me Robert or Chief.” 

But at least two former Senators—Presi- 
dent Johnson and Vice President Hum- 
PHREY—know Robert well. 

Almost 20 years ago, Parker, a native of 
Houston, Texas, returned from service in 
World War II, took a job as postman and be- 
gan delivering mail to the Johnson residence. 
Sometimes he helped little Lynda Bird and 
Luci Baines cross the street. 

He knew the family cook, Mrs. Zephyr 
Wright, with whom he had gone to Bishop 
College in Marshall Texas. 

When the Senate Majority Leader had a 
heart attack in the mid-fifties, Robert made 
& special after-hours trip to deliver a letter 
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to him at Walter Reed hospital, a thoughtful- 
ness LBJ never forgot. 

Recently the President popped in at a 
luncheon given by Maine's MARGARET CHASE 
SmırH, spotted Robert, and greeted him 
warmly. 

“Hold the soup until I finish my speech,” 
he said. 

Robert’s friendship with the Vice Presi- 
dent who was instrumental in getting him 
his present job dates back to his days as 
maitre de at Twining Court Stables, a fa- 
vorite Humphrey haunt. 

He cherishes a photograph autographed by 
Humpurey, “To Robert Parker, a gentleman 
and a friend.” 

* * * 

With the backing of restaurant manager 
Joseph Diamond, Robert has improved the 
service and atmosphere in the Senators din- 
ing room, rearranging tables, keeping fresh 
flowers on each one. 

Recently Senator RUSSELL Lone com- 
plained that the food in the restaurant was 
not up to Louisiana’s gourmet standards and 
asked Robert to draw up a list of items 
needed to perk up the menu. 

adjournment the room will be re- 
decorated in off-white. There will be new 
draperies and new china, crystal and silver 
bearing the seal of the United States. 


* . * 


There is some question whether the other 
99 Senators want anything fancier than they 
have now. Currently the most popular items 
are beef on bun (80 cents), bean soup (25 
cents) and toasted corn bread (10 cents). 

In four years on the job Robert has never 
said no to a Senator, but he admits the pres- 
sure can get a little rough at times. 

“You've got 24 tables. You've got 100 Sen- 
ators. When they call for a table and you 
don't have it, you've got to produce somehow. 
I don’t know how I do it some days. You've 
got to be on the ball.” 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTED TO IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY PROGRAM 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ber- 

nard Boutin, the able new Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, 
testified before the Small Business Sub- 
committee of the Banking Committee 
this morning. 

Mr. Boutin testified on the small busi- 
ness investment program which has been 
under severe attack. 

The small business investment com- 
pany program has been criticized be- 
cause substantial Government and pri- 
vate money has been lost in the program. 
There have been a number of allegations 
of illegal and unethical conduct by those 
who have borrowed Federal money under 
this program. 

Now, Mr. President, Mr. Boutin came 
into the Small Business Administration 
only 2 months ago. He has acted with 
speed and decisiveness to get the small 
business investment company program 
back on the track. 

His statement spells out concisely just 
what Mr. Boutin has done and what he 
intends to do. 

This Boutin statement also makes it 
clear that the SBA will do its best to give 
the American small businessman an in- 
creasing opportunity to secure equity 
and long-term capital. That is the prime 
purpose of the program. 

Mr. Boutin recommended legislation as 
well as described administrative im- 
provements he is instituting. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. Boutin be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. t 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD L. BOUTIN, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, FRIDAY, JULY 15, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I very much appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the current con- 
dition of the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s small business investment company 
program. My statement will be brief and 
my associates and I will be happy to answer 
any questions. 

I would first like to discuss the legislative 
background of this program, our present 
overview of the program today, actions that 
we have taken in the last 60 days and will be 
taking in the days immediately ahead to im- 
prove the program, and, finally, our longer 
range views for the future. It is, of course, 
our basic intention to bring this program to 
the point where the objectives of the Con- 
gress at the time the act was passed are 
fully realized. The objective of the program 
is to “stimulate and supplement the flow of 
private equity capital and long term loan 
funds which small business concerns need 
for the sound financing of their business op- 
erations and for their growth, expansion and 
modernization.” 

From the time the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 was passed until the pres- 
ent, there have been a number of amend- 
ments which have been enacted to strength- 
en the program in the light of operating ex- 
perience. 

The current status and the present legis- 
lation may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. A small business investment company 
is incorporated under the laws of the State 
in which it is to operate. 

2. A license is issued to a group of individ- 
uals who meet certain standards. A list of 
these standards is attached to the statement 
as appendix I. 

8. An SBIC may obtain funds from the 
Government in two ways: 

A. From 5 percent, 20 year debentures, in 
an amount equal to the privately invested 
capital but not to exceed $700,000. 

B. From 514 percent, 15 year loans, in an 
amount not greater than 50 percent of the 
amount of the privately invested capital plus 
the amount of government funds supplied in 
(A) above but not to exceed $4 million, 

4, An SBIC may not borrow funds in ex- 
cess of 4 times its statutory capital with- 
out prior approval. This amount must in- 


clude all government borrowings under sec- 


tion 303. 

5. SBIC’s may invest their funds in small 
business concerns by straight loans and 
equity type investments with the following 
major provisions: 

A. The amount of funds invested in real 
estate must not exceed one-third of their 
portfolio. 

B. A 20 percent line limit of their stat- 
utory capital to any one concern. 

C. Restrictions on affiliated transactions 
involving the principals of the SBIC, 

D. All financing must be for at least five 


years. 

6. SBIC’s are given certain types of tax 
benefits which are shown in appendix II, 
attached. 

SBIC’s are subject to certain regulatory 
requirements: 

1. Certain detailed financial reports must 
be submitted twice a year to SBA. The year 
end report requires certification of an inde- 
pendent accountant or CPA. 
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2. SBIC’s must obtain SBA approval for 
certain kinds of transactions or changes in 
control. 

3. SBIC’s are subject to regular examina- 
tions by SBA Staff for which they are charged 
a fee. 

Our activities under the SBIC program to 
June 30, 1966, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. There were 686 licensees remaining in 
the program, of which approximately 600 
were licensed during the period from 1961 
to 1963. 

2. SBIC’s have made in excess of 20,000 fi- 
nancings during the life of the program. 

3. From the best information available, 
indications are that there are approximately 
250 companies operating unsatisfactorily for 
any number of reasons including violation of 
our regulations. Most of these should not, 
and will not, remain in the program. 

Involved in these companies is about $125 
million of private funds and about $75 mil- 
lion of Government funds. While we do not 
have precise information, the former Deputy 
Administrator for the investment division has 
estimated that the Government might suffer 
losses from $18 to $20 million on these com- 

es. 

4. The total Government investment in 
SBIC's as of May 31, 1966, was 6270,88, 000 as 
compared to approximately 6462.3 10,000 of 
a invested capital as of September 30, 
1965. 

I am submitting for the record as appendix 
III a review of the legislative history of the 
Small Business Investment Act, as amended, 
and information concerning the formation 
and operation of the program under this 
legislation. 

In the roughly 60 days that I have been 
Administrator, I have devoted much of my 
time to an evaluation of this program and 
based on the best information available I 
have reached conclusions which have been 
translated into actions to improve the pro- 
gram's performance. My primary intention, 
which I am sure members of the committee 
share, is to reinforce the original intent of 
the Congress when it enacted the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act and which guided it 
when it made subsequent amendments. 
The Congress determined, and we agree, that 
small business concerns needed an additional 
source of equity and loan financing. There 
is nothing in my review which leads me to 
conclude that the legislation Congress passed 
in 1958 was in any way unsound, I am con- 
vinced that the small business community 
currently needs and will continue to need 
long term loans and equity financing from 
SBIC's. 

Since it is my belief that the program was 
and is based on sound premises, I sought to 
determine whether it was meeting the goals 
that Congress had set and, if not, what could 
be done about it. I do not believe that the 
SBIC program to date has fulfilled the high 
hopes which its sponsors held for it. I have, 
however, seen much evidence that many 
SBIC’s are operating clearly within the 
framework of congressional intent. We have 
evidence indicating that many SBIC's are 
making imaginative, needed contributions to 
sound, progressive small business concerns 
in all parts of the country and in many di- 
versified fields. 

We know of investments in small business 
which are playing important roles in the 
defense effort and I call your attention to 
attachment No. 1. 

They have made investments in very small 
retail concerns and I refer you to attach- 
ment No, 2 which provides some interesting 
information. Investments have been made 
in small businesses in large cities, in the 
suburbs, in rural communities, in growth 
areas, and in distressed areas, Attachments 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are examples. 

New products are being marketed because 
of the timely financial assistance of SBIC’s. 
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Investments in firms such as those develop- 
ing processes for the desalinization of sea 
water, for example, are clearly serving na- 
tional goals. I refer you to attachments Nos. 
7 and 8. 

While I recognize the many benefits to the 
small business community which have re- 
sulted from the participation of SBIC’s, I 
nevertheless strongly feel that the SBIC pro- 
gram has hardly begun to reach its full 
potential. There are many possible explana- 
tions and rationales for the problems which 
have developed. The simple fact that mak- 
ing sound, long term investments in growing 
small businesses is an extremely difficult and 
complex undertaking is but an example. 
There are limited numbers of people with 
the background and experience that qualifies 
them to operate SBIC’s successfully. 

Some of the difficulties experienced in the 
program can undoubtedly be laid to the 
door of SBA itself. There are those who feel 
that earlier in the program there was undue 
emphasis on the rapid licensing of new 
SBIC’s. There are others who feel that there 
may have been a tendency in the later stages 
of the to concentrate on encour- 
aging profitability of SBIC’s. I believe, how- 
ever, that no real useful purpose is served 
by looking to the past except that the errors 
of the past assist us now in developing a 
more successful program. 

I commit myself and my associates in the 
months ahead to making SBA a strongly 
administered, well managed, financially re- 
sponsible organization in conducting the 
affairs of the SBIC program. 

Since one of the basic obligations of the 
program is to assist the small businessman, 
greater emphasis must be placed on this 
premise. I wholeheartedly concur with your 
excellent statement, Mr. Chairman, “that 
there has been too little concern for small 
businessmen who should be the main bene- 
ficiary of this program.” The prime measure 
for success or failure of the SBIC program 
must indeed be the extent it will help the 
small businessman. 

On the other side of the coin, I also sup- 
port the profit motive as an important part 
of this program. We must design our ad- 
ministration of the program so as to attract 
private capital and competent management. 
The program must, by our rules and regula- 
tions, establish clear and certain operating 
limitations. These rules and regulations, 
however, must not be so arbitrary and in- 
flexible as to be either unreasonable or un- 
workable from the standpoint of the SBIC 
operator. 

Therefore, I intend to make it a cardinal 
rule that we must strike a balance between 
the interest of the small business community 
and the SBIC industry for the mutual bene- 
fit of both. This will assure the accomplish- 
ment of the national policy and make the 
most efficient use of the public funds which 
have been entrusted to our administration. 
I have begun a program to meet these ob- 
Jectives. 

I have ordered a review of all current li- 
censing standards to be completed within 60 
days to make certain that applicants for li- 
censes are highly qualified, of unquestioned 
integrity and are adequately financed. 

I have instructed Mr. Greenberg and his 
staff to develop loan guidelines to be fol- 
lowed by the SBIC’s and to provide a system 
of surveillance to see that this industry 
serves small business as intended. 

I have instructed Mr. Greenberg to begin 
a study to determine whether existing li- 
censees who entered the program under 
previous standards should be required to up- 
grade their operations to meet current or fu- 
ture higher standards and, if so, how much 
time they should be allowed to comply. 

I have given instructions that no new li- 
censes will be issued or transfer of control 
allowed unless the investment division is 
fully satisfied from meetings with the ap- 
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plicants that they are fully qualified under 
our regulations. 

I have also established a firm policy that 
each SBIC will be thoroughly examined at 
least once each year. Each new licensee will 
be examined within six months after licens- 
ing or whenever it first requests Government 
funds, whichever date is earlier. 

I haye taken action to improve adminis- 
trative control by transferring the examina- 
tion and investigation function of SBIC’s 
from the investment division to a newly 
created office of audits and investigations 
under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Administration. This will 
give the Administrator an independent read- 
ing on SBIC operations as well as a tool 
for determining the adequacy of the man- 
agement of the program. 

Because I am fully satisfied that we have a 
great lack of current information and be- 
cause it is essential that we have accurate 
information as soon as possible on every sin- 
gle SBIC licensed by SBA, I have instructed 
that all SBIC’s currently licensed be fully 
examined within the next 120 days. I doubt 
that this can be done with our present staff 
but we will attempt to borrow qualified per- 
sons from other agencies to help us meet this 
requirement. 

In the meantime we are moving as quickly 
as possible to eliminate from the program 
those SBIC’s which show no promise of satis- 
factory or productive performance. We fur- 
ther are moving ahead at an accelerated 
pace to eliminate any undesirable elements 
from the program. We do not want them in 
the program. The industry does not need 
them in the program and I intend to get rid 
of them. 

Looking to the future we also are exam- 
ining very carefully additional actions we 
might take administratively. We have be- 
gun a review of our regulations, procedures 
and reporting requirements. This review 
will be completed in 60 days. Our initial re- 
view clearly indicates to me that they are 
deficient in some respects and unclear in 
others. We will move rapidly to clarify those 
needing clarification and to correct any defi- 
ciencies which exist. 

We are giving serious consideration to lift- 
ing the present administrative restrictions 
on full borrowing under section 302 for de- 
bentures. 

As Iam sure this committee recognizes, one 
of the interesting aspects of the program is 
that SBIC's are not alike. Some are small 
companies in small towns while others are 
large and operate in major financial centers. 
Some borrow government funds while others 
do not. Some are profitable and some are 
not. It is impossible to generalize about 
SBIC’s in terms of size, length of experience, 
geographical location or portfolio content. 
Our rules and regulations must be broad 
enough for general application but precise 
enough for individual situations. 

The first protection of government funds 
is the private capital invested in SBIC’s. To 
the extent that private capital becomes im- 
paired, government risk increases. I am, 
therefore, studying the possibility of lower- 
ing the present 50 percent definition of im- 
pairment. 

There are also ways in which SBA and the 
Congress can work together to further 
strengthen the program and we are currently 
studying all possibilities. 

While I personally have no doubt of my 
authority and responsibility in the SBIC 
program, I understand there have been some 
doubts in the past. I, therefore, am strongly 
of the opinion that the language of section 
201 of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 should be amended to assure that the 
investment program is subject to the same 
principles of management, control, and 
supervision as all other activities of SBA. I 
believe that the Administrator of SBA should 
clearly have full authority to organize and 
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assign responsibilities within the agency for 
maximum management control and efficiency 
of operation. I believe, therefore, that 
specific reference to a deputy administrator 
for investment and to an investment division 
should be deleted from the statute. 

We are also considering the possibility of 
recommending to the Congress legislation 
which would allow the SBA Administrator 
to oust undesirable operatives from the 
SBIC program. 

Experience has shown that SBIC’s affiliated 
with banks and other financial institutions 
have been generally better managed and 
have been more successful. (I might add, 
this also applies generally to publicly-owned 
SBIC’s.) To encourage this type we are giv- 
ing consideration to recommending to the 
Congress that the limit of permissible bank 
investments in SBIC's be increased from the 
present 2 percent. 

Present law places two main limits on 
government fund availability to SBIC’s— 
$700,000 under section 302 and $4,000,000 
under section 303. These limitations place 
larger SBIC's at a disadvantage. We are giv- 
ing serious thought to the possibility of re- 
questing that these limits be either raised 
or eliminated in order to equalize leverage 
between small and large SBIC's and to allow 
both large and small to receive government 
funds at a ratio of 2 to 1. Presently, of course, 
only the smaller companies have this advan- 


e. 

We, further, are giving our attention to 
the need for better tools to enable SBA to act 
promptly and with authority whenever we 
find our regulations being violated. We may 
recommend to the Congress that SBA be 
given the authority to revoke licenses in ad- 
ministrative proceedings. Court action is 
now required to accomplish this. 

We are also carefully evaluating various 
legislative proposals now pending before the 
Congress. An example is the legislation 
which has been introduced to establish an 
SBIC bank financed with Government funds, 
We believe that one way to measure the suc- 
cess of a program is the extent to which the 
Government's financial commitment can be 
reduced. We will also study the possibility of 
a privately financed capital bank. Such a 
bank might obtain part of its initial invest- 
ment from the Government but would de- 
rive its main capital from SBIC’s and other 
private financial sources wishing to become 
members, Such a bank could function as a 
secondary market for small business paper 
much as FNMA operates in the mortgage 
market. With a privately financed capital 
bank, SBA participation would likely be 
limited to licensing and regulation. 

Iam attempting, Mr. Chairman, to demon- 
strate to you and the members of your com- 
mittee the fact that we are taking a compre- 
hensive new look at the program. In some 
cases we have already drawn firm conclusions 
and have moved ahead rapidly to take correc- 
tive action. In other areas we are studying 
all of the alternatives and hope to have some 
sound proposals to discuss with the Bureau of 
the Budget and, if approved by them, with 
the Congress. 

Undoubtedly, there have been abuses as 
well as violations of SBA’s regulations. Also, 
undoubtedly SBA has not been as firm a 
manager as it should have been but it is my 
firm belief that this industry is capable of 
performing an important function in the 
national interest and that it is incumbent 
upon SBA to do everything possible to get the 
program on the right track and keep it there. 

It has been suggested that the industry be 
given the authority to police itself. I be- 
lieve it is too early in our history to place 
total reliance on self-policing. I will con- 
tinue to explore this possibility and will work 
with the industry in developing an appro- 
priate approach. We still have much to do 
to assure protection to Government funds in 
the SBIC program. 
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As I have stated earlier, one of our most 
pressing needs is accurate and current in- 
formation. From steps already taken we will 
shortly have this need fulfilled. 

We are anxious to work closely with this 
committee to find solutions that will assure 
on a long-term basis that this program ful- 
fills the mandate of the Congress by helping 
to meet the needs of the small business com- 
munity. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS CON- 
CERNING REGISTRATION OF 
MEMBERS AND OFFICERS OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions have vir- 
tually nullified major provisions of the 
law concerning the registration of both 
individual Communists and officers of 
the Communist Party. As a direct re- 
sult, the Communist Party of the United 
States held the first national convention 
of their party in many years in June of 
this year. 

Mr. Lee Bandy, the noted Washington 
correspondent of the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S.C., covered this national 
convention and has written a series of 
articles on the Communist Party. These 
articles appeared beginning on Monday, 
July 11, through Thursday, July 14, and 
they are a model of journalistic excel- 
lence. They are written with complete 
objectivity and are interspersed with 
quotes from and observations about the 
leaders of the Communist Party and 
other groups who either had observers 
at the convention or were noted in the 
proceedings of the convention. In my 
judgment, these articles provide an in- 
valuable insight into the thinking of the 
leaders of the Communist Party in the 
United States and should prove of 
inestimable worth to all the Members of 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent that 
these four articles be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Greenville News, July 11, 1966] 
THE BATTLE Cry OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY: 
“Our GOAL Is SOCIALISM FoR THE U.S.A.” 
(By Lee Bandy) 

WasHINGTON.—“Our goal is socialism for 
the United States.” 

That’s the battle cry of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., as it breaks ground for its first 
“open” political year in the history of this 
country. 

Party members claim their task is to win 
adherents to this goal among the American 
working people whom they consicer the key 
crowd in crushing the government—big busi- 
ness “conspiracy.” 

CPUSA faithful, who just wrapped up a 
four-day 18th -national convention in New 
York City, believe circumstances for accom- 
plishing the goal are in their favor. 

They cite successes in socialistic countries 
abroad and the conviction among growing 
numbers in this country that radical solu- 
tions are required for our economic and 
social problems. 

The party members contend that questions 
of capitalism have created a soaring interest 
in the idea of socialism and a rise in socialist 
consciousness, 

Suggesting CPUSA expand the propagation 
of the idea, American Communist officials 
urge comrades explain far more widely the 
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nature and necessity of socialism, its accom- 
plishments in the lands where it already 
exists, and its enormous potential for the 
American people. 

Members admit socialism in this country 
is to serve as the basis for building to new 
heights the size and strength of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. 

They recognize the battle will not be easily 
won and that it will require scars, deaths and 
hardships along the way. However, they 
declare the fight will be waged come what 
may. 

The starting point will be the American 
working class which, CPUSA leaders say, 
must be organized into a people's party” to 
break the government-big business “con- 
spiracy” against the poor man. 

They also call for the election of an ad- 
ministration and Congress “representative 
of the anti-monopoly forces.” 

“The key to the direction of this country 
lies in the advancement to the center of the 
stage of the working class and its organized 
sector,” they assert. 


“DECISIVE FOR FUTURE” 


“Overcoming the present weakness in la- 
bor's role is decisive for the future of our 
country, and it is to this that the progressive 
forces, and the communists in particular, 
must address themselves as the central task 
of the day.” 

In their struggle, CPUSA officials see en- 
couragement on the horizon. They note: 

“Prolonged, hard-fought strikes have be- 
come more numerous recently. The war on 
poverty has stimulated a wave of community 
organizations throughout the country for a 
real attack on poverty. And in the Negro 
people's struggle for full political, economic 
and social equality, emphasis is shifting more 
and more to basic economic demands. 

“The need for a concerted attack on un- 
employment and poverty is becoming ever 
more pressing. At the heart of such an at- 
tack lies the fight for jobs, for massive public 
works programs and other government ac- 
tions to provide employment, for a 30-hour 
week, for abolition of overtime for some while 
others go idle.” 

Moreover party leaders list as “musts” de- 
struction of slum ghettos, aid to small farm- 
ers, rehabilitation of Appalachia, a compre- 
hensive social insurance system, vastly-in- 
creased old-age pensions and unemployment 
benefits, a much higher minimum wage, and 
the application of such benefits to all 
workers. 

To accomplish such goals, members say: 

“We must mobilize the broadest possible 
coalition against the most reactionary, pro- 
war and pro-fascist sections of monopoly cap- 
ital, and by defeating these to create the base 
for mass pressure on those in power to shift 
their policies in the direction of peace and 
democracy.” 

They realize this will mean “a socialist re- 
construction of society” through a “govern- 
ment of the working class.” 

The struggle, they add, will include com- 
bining “the most diverse forms of mass ac- 
tion and public agitation with the electoral 
and legislative process.” 

The Red officials point out that socialism 
in this country will bear the marks of the 
womb from which it springs. It will not be 
modeled after that in any other country. 

“FEATURES OF AMERICA" 

“It will reflect the distinct features of 
American historical development, tradition 
and environment. 

“Socialism here will represent extension of 
democracy to its fullest, taking as its starting 
point the democratic traditions and institu- 
tions of the American people. 

“We believe and advocate that American 
socialism will guarantee all the liberties con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights, including the 
right of the people to express themselves 
freely through organizations of their choice, 
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through different parties and competing 
candidates. 

“Indeed, the freedoms in the Bill of Rights 
will take on far greater substantive meaning 
because private ownership of corporate 
wealth. . . will have been eliminated, Eco- 
nomic democracy is the foundation for a new 
birth of freedom, 

“Once man in the collective becomes mas- 
ter of the economy, man as an individual is 
freed from its oppressive weight. Making a 
living ceases to be the desperate struggle it 
now is; labor loses its onerous qualities and 
becomes a means of self-fulfillment, Man 
can at last rise above the animal, jungle level 
of struggle for existence.” 

CPUSA officials promise socialism will free 
this country “of a fountainhead of moral cor- 
ruption, hypocrisy and degradation that has 
plagued it from birth.” 

They praise socialism as the “philosophy 
of optimism, the affirmation of human 
progress, of the human potential, of man’s 
capacity to create a rational human society. 
It is the promise of singing tomorrows.” 

NEXT: The Communist Party and Civil 
Rights. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 12, 
1966] 
U.S. Reps Have BEEN CALLING For “BLACK 
Power” Since 1959 
(By Lee Bandy) 

Wasuincron.—The cry for “black power” 
is not new to the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

It has been calling for it ever since 1959 
when CPUSA adopted a resolution at the 
party’s 17th national convention, recom- 
mending “Negro political power” today. 

The official position, akin to “black power” 
demands in some Negro quarters now, stated 
six years ago that: 

“Negro people in the U. S. must secure their 
full rightful share of government power. In 
those urban and rural communities where 
they are the larger part of the population 
generally, and in the Deep South area of the 
historic American cradleland of the Negro 
people particularly, they must constitute the 
majority power in government. 


“POLITICAL STRUGGLE” 


“In its essence, therefore, the struggle for 
Negro rights is not a mere ‘civil rights’ fight, 
it is a political struggle 

Gus Hall, national secretary of the U. S. 
Communist party, referred to the resolution 
in his three-hour keynote address to the 18th 
national convention which just concluded 
in New York City. 

Saying that the party had taken a “black 
power” stand some years ago, the top Amer- 
ican Communists urged those “who say we 
are tailing events” to read the resolution. 

The communist leader criticized persons 
who become alarmed when the question of 
“Negro political power” is raised and who 
looked upon such authority as a “woeful 
dilemma.” 

“Where Negro citizens are in the majority 
they must have the right to exercise polit- 
ical power. This means the transference 
of that power from the present minority 
(Whites) to them (Negroes) as the majority,” 
he asserted, 

Hall suggested as one avenue of approach 
the formation of Negro political groups like 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 
The election and candidacy of colored is an- 
other, he added. 

James E. Jackson, identified as one of the 
party’s Negro leaders, issued a statement 
during the convention expressing “deep ap- 
preciation for the important and continuing 
contribution of SNCC (Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee) and the Black 
Panther movement (in Alabama) to the 
cause of Negro representation—for majority 
Negro power in the areas of Negro majority, ` 
as well as for maximum representation where 
Negroes are in minority situations.” 
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Stokely Carmichael, SNCC national direc- 
tor, started the “black power” cry while on 
the recent freedom march in Mississippi. He 
was joined later by members of the Black 
Panther crowd and Congress for Racial Equal- 
ity (Core). 

NAACP NOT CONNECTED 


The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has disassociated 
itself from the term. 

Jackson told the Communist convention: 

“We consider the fulfillment of the right 
of the majority to the power in local areas 
as an important task in the total program 
for full integration of Negroes in the nation 
on the basis of the reconstruction of full 
freedom and equality.” 

Turning its guns on other civil rights 
problems, the party adopted a resolution 
calling for an end to “grinding” poverty, 
mass unemployment, substandard wages, the 
“abominable” ghetto housing, and “above 
all the unbridled police brutality.” 

It praised the rioters in Watts for focusing 
the attention upon those problems, and 
thanked Dr. Martin Luther King and “large 
sections of organized labor” for carrying the 
same “banner.” 

The party members contend Negroes “are 
intimately associated with the struggles for 
shorter hours, higher pay, longer vacations, 
early retirement, public works programs, and 
all other measures to increase and raise liv- 
ing standards for all workers. 

“To build such working-class solidarity 
calls for a much greater fight to break down 
the barriers of White chauvinism in the 
ranks of labor and to secure labor's full in- 
volvement in the economic and other strug- 
gies of the Negro people as part of their own, 
and not least to develop an all-out campaign 
to organize the South.” 

One aim of the U.S. Communist party, they 
say, is to destroy “the power of the Dixie- 
crats” and increase “election of Negroes to 
state legislatures and local offices” through- 
out the South. 


VICTORY NOT WON 


Party officials concede the basic victory is 
yet to be won, and major battles lie ahead 
which demand the commitment and con- 
centrated efforts of all the forces of progress 
in the country. 

Claude Lightfoot, identified as chairman 
of the Communist party's Negro Commission, 
declared his party is going to move openly 
into the civil rights fray whether other 
groups like it or not. 

“We will allow no one in the civil rights 
movement or the White power structure to 
block us,” he asserted. “Lily white America 
has not been disturbed too much. In some 
respects, the situation has deteriorated, es- 
pecially in the area of economics.” 

He warned that unless forthcoming pro- 
grams raise the level of incomes for Negroes 
there will be further outbursts like Watts 
and Chicago—the home of Lightfoot. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 13, 
1966] 


U.S. Communist Party—Reps TAKE CREDIT 
FOR YOUTH GROUPS 


(By Lee Bandy) 


WasHINGTON.—The Communist party, 
U.S.A., takes credit for the newly emergent 
left among college youth. 

It claims the “radical” trend is “an out- 
growth of the seeds we and others helped to 
sow.” 

In its youth report to the party's 18th na- 
tional convention in New York City recently, 
the U. S. Communist party listed four stu- 
dent groups as by-products of its efforts: 

The Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), which assertedly has 
“moved rapidly to the left“ since its start 
in the civil rights fight. 
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Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
called a “first link to left student activity.” 

W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America, held to 
have “begun to show the relevance of a so- 
cialist approach.” 

National Coordinating Committee to End 
the War in Viet Nam. 

ONE TAKES ISSUE 

Clark Kissinger, national secretary of SDS, 
takes issue with U. S. Communist claims 
that his organization and other student left 
groups are a result of Red party activity. 

The SDS leader, an observer at the conven- 
tion, notes his group was in existence long 
before the U. S. Communist party was ever 
organized in this country. 

Kissinger adds, however, “we will be glad 
to work with the Communist party on spe- 
cific programs.” He didn’t elaborate. 

The U. S. Communist party decries what 
it calls “ultra-left” youth organizations, cit- 
ing Youth Against War and Fascism, Young 
Socialist Alliance, Progressive Labor Party 
and the May 2nd Movement. 

It says these groups have siphoned off 
talent “into hopelessly narrow and sectarian 
positions” that “view as a ‘sellout’” any 
struggle that doesn’t demand “socialism 
now.” 

The U. S. Communist party complains that 
such groups split coalitions seeking “limited 
goals.“ 

It urges the ultra-left“ to participate in 
“united front struggles with the National 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy or 
other predominantly middle class peace or- 
ganizations.” 

Kissinger doubts the American Commu- 
nists will .be successful in their efforts to 
unite all left groups under the CP ban- 
ner. 

“Too many of the organizations want to 
run their own show,” he points out. “Also, 
many of the groups have differing ideolo- 
gies.” 

The U. S. Communist party believes the 
“ultra-left” is not aware that refusal to 
unite is “destructive.” 

Consequently, the party says its purpose 
should be to show the “fringe” groups “that 
revolutionary militance is not in contradic- 
tion with the fight for democratic unity. 

“We Communists do not see the newly 
emerged left as a force separate and antag- 
onistic to our party or from the long radical 
tradition of America, but rather as an out- 
growth of the seeds we and others helped 
to sow.” 

For some new left groups, the Communist 
party says, “a radical reorganization of so- 
ciety has become at least a vague socialism. 
For others, socialism is already taking on a 
scientific meaning and is leading them to 
study Marxism and to consider joining the 
Communist party.” 

It notes direction of the new left has been 
to move closer to Marxism,” but at the same 
time various problem areas exist. 

One is that “the majority of the youth 
movement has not picked out the socialist 
alternative and become committed to it.” 
However, the party observes “there is a 
willingness to study these alternatives.” 

It points out that objections are raised 
in questions such as: 

“Socialism is fine but will it work?” 

“Socialism is fine but is it possible to 
achieve?” 

The US. Communist party contends “there 
is a new seriousness to these questions that 
reflect the leftward trend of the Democratic 
movement.” 

Gus Hall, national secretary of the Ameri- 
can Communist party, told the convention 
delegates the “youth are now the spirit and 
the pace-setters of our party. 

“They have stood up against the most ‘n- 
human brutalities. Their voices have made 
‘We Shall Overcome’ the song of bravery 
and heroism throughout the world.” 
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The party's youth commission asserts the 
nation has 100,000 or more young people in a 
“conscious left component.” About 2,000 
of them are members of the U.S. Communist 
party, it reports. 

The panel estimated that “at least two 
million students” had taken part in teach- 
ins against the Viet Nam War, and “at least 
one million youth in some other action 
against the war.” 

The party leaders admit one of the prob- 
lems facing the organization is the current 
age gap between the older officials and the 
younger sect, 

Both discuss the same basic political 
themes—imperialism, monopoly capitalism, 
working class struggle. 

But they represent two generations, two 
sets of attitudes so diverse that they find it 
increasingly hard to get along together under 
the same red flag. 

Robert Duggan, 27, a Los Angeles plasterer's 
son, says: 

“The youth are sharper, more willing to 
take stands. Anything that’s been done in 
the party during the last four years is the 
work of young Communists.” 

Arnold Johnson, 61, public relations direc- 
tor for the party and a member since the 
1930's replies: 

“What you have here is the impatience 
of youth. There are, admittedly, some prob- 
lems of rapport.” 

There are growing indications the under-30 
group is finding its elders more narrow than 
they expected. 

The first clear suggestion of a clash came 
at the convention when Bettina Aptheker, 
a founder of the Free Speech Movement, 
criticized party leadership for underplaying 
the role of youth. 

The effect of the age * * * suggested, was 
to turn youth leftists away from the party 
toward such organizations as Students for 
Democratic Society. 

Duggan, who heads a group of Communist- 
oriented youth clubs in Los Angeles, admits 
to being troubled by dark interludes in the 
party's past and questions “the ugly aspect 
of the old ways.” 

Older leaders answer that Duggan's genera- 
tion fails to appreciate the need for discipline 
and solidarity. 

“You've got to understand,” Johnson said, 
“that we'd like to get them into positions of 
leadership. But we've got to loosen up first.” 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 14, 
1966] 
To GUN FOR OPPONENTS OF COMMUNISM— 
AMERICAN REDS PREDICTING VICTORY IN 
POLITICAL ARENA WITHIN 2 YEARS 


(By Lee Bandy) 


WASHINGTON.—The Communist Party, 
U.S.A., launches a new political year with an 
air of confidence never before exhibited in 
CPUSA history. 

The members are predicting “victory” in 
the political arena with the next two years 
and destruction of capitalism in the “distant 
future.” 

Gus Hall, national secretary of the party, 
says a chief aim is to organize a people's 
party” for the purpose of dislodging oppo- 
nents of communism from their “dominant 
political position.” 

He declines making any forecast, adding: 

“Only the naive would now either try to 
set it up or predict when and how it will 
make the scene. It will be a reflection of a 
qualitative shift in the relationship of po- 
litical forces. 

“However, it is also not enough to say it 
is inevitable. It is necessary for the more 
advanced forces constantly to project the 
idea into the political dialogue.” 

The CPUSA leader cites as encouragement 
a movement for “independent political ac- 
tion” across the country. Such, he contends, 
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must be organized into a political force to 
destroy “the two old parties of capitalism.” 

Hall sees independent movements within 
the Democratic Party—such as the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party, California 
Democratic Council and New York Insur- 
gents—as an indication of growing dissatis- 
faction with party machine politics. 

He recognizes “these forces” need a po- 
litical home but that they're not ready for 
it at this stage of the game; that they still 
prefer an attachment to a political party. 

But the Red official predicts the independ- 
ents will eventually break the two-party or- 
bit and join a united front. 

Hall considers political independence “a 
very important step.” He says “it is a neces- 
sary political development before there can 
be organizational independence—before 
there can be a people’s party.” 

The party leader takes delight in polls 
showing a drop in popularity of President 
Johnson, contending it reflects a growing 
independent mood among Americans. 

He asserts that “grass-roots movements” 
for an alternative to the chief executive are 
already in progress across the country. 

The idea, Hall adds, “is an undercurrent 
in the entire civil rights field. It is dis- 
cussed in relation to the economic needs of 
the people, the war on poverty, and the 
problems arising out of automation,” 

He notes that in some areas “the discus- 
sion is already around personalities and 
the form for advancing an alternative.” He 
declines to disclose any names. 

However, the American Red suggests in- 
dependents “gather their forces now” and 
“set in motion the movement that will 
present to our people an independent candi- 
date for President in 1968.” 

He says “the way to prepare for such a 
campaign is to build and stimulate the 
forces of independence in the 1966 elec- 
tions.” 

That, he adds, will include the election of 
peace, Negro, labor and left candidates 
Nov. 8. 

“The concept of defeating the candidates 
of the ultra-right in 1966 is a necessary prep- 
aration for 1968,” Hall declares. “Insofar 
as it depends on us, there are going to be 
Communist candidates from now on. 

“We want to declare: we have put our very 
best foot forward,” the party leader says. 

He recognizes CPUSA has never talked this 
bravely before—at least out in the open. 
But he notes: 

NEW ‘UPSURGE 


“The past several years have witnessed a 
pronounced rise in the strength and pres- 
tige of the Communist Party. This has tak- 
en place within the framework of the new 
upsurge of the left, marked by the forma- 
tion of a number of new youth organiza- 
tions, the appearance of new publications, 
and the greatly increased stature of Marxist 
theory in the country.” 

Halls boasts the party “has succeeded in 
stabilizing itself and is once again on the 
upgrade.” He says: 

“There is a growing interest in the ideas 
of Communists among the American people, 
and there is an unprecedented opening of 
doors in all communication media. There 
is a mounting influx of young people into 
our ranks. The party has broken out of its 
isolation and today truly speaks to millions.” 

The CPUSA official credits that to a “series 
of important victories in the party's fight 
for legality.” 

He thanks the Supreme Court for uphold- 
ing the rights of Reds to hold union office, 
obtain passports and to work in industry. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court nul- 
lifying the McCarran Act provision requiring 
members of the Communist Party to register 
opens the door to greater freedom of action 
for the Party, Hall declares. 
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FIGHT NOT ENDED 


He points out, however, the fight for legal- 
ity is far from ended. “Prosecution under 
the McCarran Act, tax harrassments, HUAC 
(House Un-American Activities Committee) 
witchhunts and other persecutions con- 
tinue.” But he contends: 

“The fight against these takes place in a 
period of mounting democratic struggles; 
hence, possibilities exist for further demo- 
cratic victories and for the further strength- 
ening of the party.” 

Hall warns CPUSA members to remain on 
the alert for “we are not on a path free of 
problems. The Department of Justice is 
still publicly proclaiming that it will seek 
new indictments. We have illusions about 
the dangers of continuing attacks. 

“But we also have a sense of confidence 
that in their defense of the democratic rights 
of all Americans, the masses will demand the 
assurance of our party’s right to place its 
position in the market place of ideas.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE TO STUDY GOVERNMENT 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] performed a singular service yes- 
terday when he introduced a bill to es- 
tablish a joint committee to make a con- 
tinuing study of the programs and oper- 
ations of the Federal Government re- 
lating to science and technology. 

This is an excellent proposal. It has 
my 100-percent support. I urge Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to give it their 
close attention and strong support. 

In 1954 the Federal Government spent 
approximately $3 billion for research and 
development. In 1967 it will spend over 
$16 billion. 

This is the age of technological explo- 
sion. The development of computers, 
the computerization of technology, the 
technological development of the results 
of scientific study and the great burst 
of scientific research mean that our econ- 
omy, our thinking, and our way of life 
are being radically changed. The Con- 
gress if it is to maintain some intelli- 
gent control and guidance over Federal 
expenditures for research and develop- 
ment must expand its scientific compe- 
tence and understanding. 

I have seen this need with ever greater 
clarity since I came to the Senate 8 years 
ago. I have spoken numerous times to 
the Senate on this subject. 

I believe the growth of science presents 
the Congress with a major challenge. 
If the Congress does not meet this chal- 
lenge the very principle of representa- 
tive government will be endangered. 

As I said on July 30, 1963: 

Increasingly, policy decisions made on pro- 
grams and funds for science and technology 
affect in their full relevancy not only the 
security of the country but the liberty and 
privacy of every human being everywhere. 
If democracy and representative government 
are to prevail in this nation, it is necessary 
that the Congress understand the importance 
of these decisions and that it have a role 
in the making of them. At the present time 
Congress does not appreciate the importance 
of scientific decisions and as a result they 
are made, not in the halls of Congress but 
elsewhere, not by the elected representatives 
but by unknown administrative officials. 
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In this world of cataclysm, change, and of 
almost impossible complexity representative 
democracy is put to severe test. How is a 
popularly elected government to control its 
own activities? How are elected officials to 
direct development of something they can- 
not understand with implications they do not 
comprehend? 


The President has shown that he is 
quite aware of the importance of coordi- 
nating and comprehending the Federal 
scientific effort. His small but expert 
Office of Science and Technology serves 
him well in this capacity. 

The Library of Congress in its new 
Science Policy Research Division under 
the direction of Edward Wink does an 
excellent job of assisting the Congress 
as it struggles to participate intelligently 
in the making of scientific and tech- 
nological decisions. 

More help is needed. The Congress 
needs competent advisers within its own 
house. And that is what the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] pro- 
poses to establish with his bill which 
proposes a joint committee modeled after 
the Joint Economic Committee. He pro- 
poses that the President furnish the 
Congress each year with a report on the 
Federal Government’s scientific pro- 
grams, This report would be similar in 
kind to the President’s annual economic 
report. The joint committee would have 
no legislative authority because it would 
need none. By means of hearings and 
studies it would review the President’s 
report and the Government’s programs, 
and it would make such recommenda- 
tions to the Congress as it felt necessary. 
I support this measure, and I intend to 
provide whatever assistance I can to ob- 
tain favorable congressional action 
upon it. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
the pleasure of meeting and chatting 
with the distinguished jurist and scholar, 
Justice Michael A. Musmanno, of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in my 
office yesterday. 

It was a most enjoyable and fruitful 
meeting, as I have for many years been 
most impressed by his able and deter- 
mined defense in the famed Sacco-Van- 
zetti case, and rank myself amongst the 
admirers of his laudatory and distin- 
guished career. So that my colleagues 
may share his profound testimony before 
the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights regarding the pending 
Civil Rights Act of 1966, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his statement 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME COURT 
Justice MICHAEL A. MusMANNO BEFORE 
U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS, CONSIDERING CIVIL RIGHTS 
Brits, Room 2228, NEw SENATE OFFICE 
BuILDING, JULY 13, 1966, 10:30 a.m. 

I respectfully urge the enactment into law 
of Senate Bill S. 3296. Some of the oppo- 
nents of this measure, and its companion bill 
H.R. 14765 in the House, have argued that 
this proposed legislation would invade fields 
exclusively belonging to the States. I do not 
agree with this contention and would say, to 
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the contrary, that I doubt the Federal Gov- 
ernment, when the need is apparent, the sit- 
uation crucial, and the threatened harm ir- 
remediable, may ever exceed its authority in 
intervening to safeguard the constitutional 
rights of a United States citizen. 

Not long ago a man convicted of murder 
in Pennslyvania sought a new trial because 
one of the jurors was related to the victim 
of the homicide, and another juror was kins- 
man to the chief prosecuting officer. Our 
court refused a new trial. I dissented, The 
defendant filed a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus in the United States District Court 
and won a new trial on the very ground 
which had been ruled out by the highest 
court of Pennsylvania. I felt very happy 
about this Federal “Samaritanism”, not be- 
cause my position had been vindicated, but 
because the United States Government, 
through its judiciary, had prevented a denial 
of due process. 

I rejoice that Senate Bill 3296 empowers 
the United States courts to intervene when 
the State courts deny to a United States 
citizen his right to serve on a grand or petit 
jury on the basis of race, color, sex, national 
origin or economic status. The cause of jus- 
tice in America will also be advanced by sec- 
tion 501 which makes it a federal offense for 
anyone to injure or interfere with any per- 
son “because of his race, color, religion, or 
national origin while he is .. participat- 
ing in or enjoying any benefit, service, priv- 
lege . or activity provided or adminis- 
tered by the United States or by any State 
or subdivision thereof.” 

If this provision had been law in 1927, one 
of the most appalling miscarriages of justice 
in the history of the United States courts 
would haye been prevented. It was my priv- 
ilege to have been associated with United 
States Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, then professor at Harvard Law School, 
in the defense of Nicola Sacco and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti in the latter phase of that 
tragic case. It was proved that the foreman 
of the Jury, Harry H. Ripley, entertained 
hostility to Sacco and Vanzetti because of 
their Italian origin, and stated that if he had 
his way, Italians would not be allowed to 
enter the country. Before he even heard a 
word of testimony Ripley remarked to a 
friend: “Damn them [Sacco and Vanzetti] 
they ought to hang anyway.” 

Sacco and Vanzetti were participating in a 
privilege, the right of trial by jury guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States 
and the State of Massachusetts. Ripley's de- 
clared hostility interfered with that right 
and contributed to the execution of two 
innocent men. 

To prevent any misunderstanding at this 
point, let me state at once that, as much as 
I applaud the efficacy of the provisions of this 
proposed legislation, I do not want you to 
think that I am claiming for it retroactive 
jurisdiction or resurrectional powers. Sacco 
and Vanzetti are dead, and nothing will re- 
call them to the land of the living, but this 
bill, when enacted into law, would impel 
state officials into doing their duty and not 
neglecting, as certain Massachusetts officials 
did, their bounden and sacred obligation to 
the law and elementary justice, to say noth- 
ing of fundamental humanity, decency and 
American fair play. 

If the provisions of this bill had been in 
effect two months ago, I doubt that James 
Meredith would have been shot down while 
he was walking on a public highway, armed 
only with a walking stick and the Holy Bible 
under his arm. James Meredith was par- 
ticipating in a program provided and ad- 
ministered by the State because he was 
seeking to have Negro American citizens 
register under the voting laws of the State. 
I am absolutely certain that any person or 
persons charged with having wounded James 
Meredith will be properly tried in accordance 
with law, and I do not mean by my reference 
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to that case to suggest anything to the con- 


The colloquialism Don't make a Federal 
case out of it,’ is intended to indicate the 
gravity, solemnity, and importance that at- 
tach to a Federal prosecution, and properly 
so. Had this present bill been law in early 
June, James Meredith would have walked 
the highways in a continuing protective aura 
of United States law, and it is probable that 
the great fear that any intending assailant 
would have felt in becoming involved with 
the sovereignty and austerity of United 
States law might have been enough to stay 
aggression. Indeed, had this bill been law 
prior to June 5, 1966, it may well be that 
James Meredith would not have started on 
his fateful journey. 

No one can question the majesty and the 
greatness of the United States. Whether we 
see the words “United States” on a space- 
ship orbiting the earth, on a document of 
history, or stamped on the haversack of an 
infantryman, we thrill to the image it evokes 
of unsurmountable power, superb dignity 
and undeviating impartiality in the adminis- 
tration-of justice. The United States Gov- 
ernment is the greatest government in the 
world, as the country for which it speaks is 
indubitably the most wonderful of nations 
that ever existed, flourished and progressed 
in the tide of times. 

The right to appeal to an authority be- 
yond local sovereignty has basis in biblical 
history. When Saint Paul was hailed before 
Festus, Governor of Caesaria, to give answer 
for alleged transgressions of the law, and he 
feared justice might not come from the pro- 
vincial Judgment seat, he asked to be judged 
by the central authority in Rome, he asked 
to be sent to Augustus. And as a Roman 
citizen, he was accorded that right. 

Senate Bill 3296 would assure to every 
American citizen the right to appeal to the 
central authority of the land. The Consti- 
tution of the United States, to which we 
turn not only for inspiration, encourage- 
ment and strength, but also for authority 
and power to transform into reality the 
dreams and the aspirations of America, de- 
clares in its preamble: “We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure Do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

The people, and not the individual States, 
ordained the Constitution and so the first 
responsibility is to the people. Pardon me, 
Mr. Chairman, for this reference to the ob- 
vious, and apparent emphasis on the patent, 
but so much has been said about the alleged 
unconstitutionality of this proposed legisla- 
tion that I allow myself simply to point toa 
mountain range when so many see only 
marshes and a desert. One need go no fur- 
ther than the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States to find not only justification for this 
legislation, but indeed a mandate for it. 
More than that, these three amendments 
were forged in the fires of the Civil War, 
sanctified by the blood of those who were 
wounded and killed in that conflict, and 
adopted by the people when the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro population was the immedi- 
ate subject of consideration and not simply 
an academic topic for discussion or govern- 
mental experimentation. It could well be 
that the laws already on the statute books 
and the decisions of the highest Court of the 
land already embossed on the pages of our 
books of jurisprudence are adequate for the 
authoritative projection of the principles 
enunciated in this legislation and that all 
that is required now is the detailed planning 
for effectuating in practice the constitutional 
ends to be accomplished. In 1866, after the 
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adoption of the 13th amendment but before 
the 14th amendment was attached to the 
organic instrument of the land, Congress 
enacted the first Civil Rights Act which pro- 
vided that: “Citizens of every race and color 
shall have the same right to purchase, lease, 
sell, hold and convey real and personal prop- 
erty as is enjoyed by white citizens.” 

The Civil Rights Act of 1875 provided that: 

“No citizen, possessing all other qualifica- 
tions which are or may be prescribed by law, 
shall be disqualified for service as grand or 
petit juror in any court of the United States, 
or of any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

One of the magnificent virtues of Senate 
Bill 3296 is that it is primarily preventive 
rather than retaliatory in operation. It 
places in the hands of government a weapon, 
wholly painless in performance and yet far 
more effective than the punitive provisions of 
the past. Criminal sanctions step in after 
the constitutional right has been denied. 
Equity locks the stable door before the horse 
is stolen. 

Section 202 declares that when it appears 
that a citizen of the United States is about 
to be deprived of his right to serve as a 
juror, the Attorney General may institute 
equity proceedings to prevent the threatened 
deprivation. 

Had Senate Bill 3296 been law in 1925, the 
tragedy of the Sweet case in Detroit would 
never have stained the social fabric of our 
nation. In June of that year, Dr. Ossian 
Sweet, a young, talented, Negro physician in 
Detroit purchased a house in a foreign-born 
workingman’s section of Detroit. An orga- 
nization which became known as the Water- 
works Park Improvement Association formed 
to keep Dr. Sweet out of his home. The first 
night that Dr. Sweet and his wife, with 
friends, stayed in the house, a mob formed 
and pelted it with stones and its occupants 
with threats. No serious disturbance oc- 
curred but the conduct, cries and agitation 
of the restless throng was as prophetic of 
what was to follow as the rumble of thunder, 
a high wind carrying dust into the air and 
an occasional flash of lightning proclaims the 
coming ofastorm. The next night the storm 
broke. Five hundred mobsters rushed the 
house calling out, with opprobrious terms: 
“Get them! Get them!” In the ensuing 
tumult a shot was fired and one of the in- 
vaders, Leon Breiner, was killed. The eleven 
occupants of the house were charged with 
murder. Two trials followed. I heard Clar- 
ence Darrow deliver his masterful oration in 
the second trial. e 

I say that had this bill been law in 1925, 
Leon Breiner would not have lost his life 
and this sorrowful chapter in the social his- 
tory of our nation would not have been writ- 
ten. Section 405 of the bill provides: 

“No person shall intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, or interfere with any person in the 
exercise or enjoyment of, or on account of 
his having exercised or enjoyed, or on account 
of his having aided or encouraged any other 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of any 
right granted by section 403 or 404.“ 

On the first or second day of Dr. Sweet's 
occupancy of the house he had purchased, 
the Department of Justice would have filed 
an action in the United States District Court 
to enjoin the Waterworks Park Improvement 
Association from gathering to accomplish its 
diabolic deed, and any mob which might 
have followed would have found itself at- 
tacking not poor Dr. Sweet, but confronting 
the might and the power of the indomitable 
United States. 

It is not enough to have a right: there 
must be a way to have it respected. Thus 
it is that while civil rights are guaranteed 
by the Constitution, by statute and court 
decisions, their enjoyment is often curtailed 
and even made impossible by harassment, 
subterfuge, subtle threat and outright defi- 
ance. Hence the necessity for the supervi- 
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sion, the control and the machinery so well 
described in this excellent bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I may say here that in 1955 
our Pennsylvania Legislature established a 
Human Relations Commission to carry into 
effect the legislatively declared policy of our 
Commonwealth “to foster the employment 
of all individuals in accordance with their 
fullest capacities . and to secure com- 
mercial housing regardless of race, color, re- 
ligious creed, ancestry or national origin.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would not abuse your 
kindness in honoring me with the opportu- 
nity to appear here to speak on this vital 
legislation, by repeating arguments, reasons 
and statistics with which you are already 
familiar. Our President, in urging enact- 
ment of this legislation, already has deliv- 
ered an informative, stirring and eloquent 
appeal to the mind, heart and conscience of 
the nation. The Attorney General presented 
you with a masterful analysis of this bill in 
all its particulars, leaving hardly anything 
to doubt or surmise. 

And now it is in the hands of Congress. 
It is a matter of infinite comfort to me that 
the Congress of the United States, in this 
new era of American history, has here on 
Capitol Hill been transforming legislative 
Sermons on the Mount for the poor, the sick, 
hungry, aged, economically disabled, op- 
pressed, overburdened and underprivileged 
into bread, medicine, hospital beds, school 
houses, jobs, pensions, suffrage, human dig- 
nity, and all the rest. Government is no 
longer cold and aloof. It is warm, it throbs 
with understanding and compassion. This 
particular legislation calls for physical secu- 
rity, for peaceful participation in the admin- 
istration of justice, for unhampered educa- 
tion and for freedom of the home for all 
people. 

I have no fear that the enactment of this 
legislation will undermine, as opponents say, 
our dual form of government and make the 
federal authority too powerful. Federal sov- 
ereignty cannot be too powerful in advanc- 
ing the interests, the freedoms, and the 
destiny of American citizens. Each time I 
look at this transcendentally beautiful Cap- 
itol I see in it the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in imperishable stone, the Consti- 
tution of the United States in perpetual 
marble, and, in its graceful dome soaring 
in the skies, I see the assurance that the 
representatives of the people assembled 
thereunder are dedicated to obtaining for 
them the rights, to which, in the words of 
Thomas Jefferson, “the laws of Nature and 
Nature’s God entitle them.” 


THE RIGHT OF DISSENT; FROM 
THE CAMPUS TO THE CAPITOL 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
July 6, 1966, Senator GALE MCGEE gave 
an address before the student body at 
Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oreg., 
concerning “The Right of Dissent: From 
the Campus to the Capitol.” 

I believe Senator McGee's speech is 
worthy of being placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the complete text of 
his remarks be placed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT OF DISSENT: FROM THE CAMPUS 
TO THE CAPITOL 


(Address by Hon. Gate McGee, Oregon 
State University, July 6, 1966, Corvallis, 
Oreg.) 

Until recent years, it was a sacred axiom 
of American politics that academic life and 
political life did not mix. Professors in the 
political arena were few and far between. 
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For a budding candidate for public office 
to be suspected of professorial traits was 
tantamount to political suicide. Yet when 
I arrived on the political scene in 1958, 
straight from 23 years in the classroom, the 
event was heralded by some observers as the 
beginnings of a new transition that would 
some day enmesh the Halls of Ivy with the 
Halls of Government. That day is now upon 
us. 
The Russians are suspect for having aided 
and abetted this new trend with the launch- 
ing of Sputnik in October of 1957. For 
since that event, academics in public office 
have continued to multiply; and their ac- 
ceptability at the ballot box has risen stead- 
lly. In a sense, the electorate was probably 
frightened into the necessities of the new 
political integration by the stark discovery 
that even the Communists in Moscow were 
capable of great scientific feats. But the 
fact that it continues to happen is im- 
portant to the new profile of the politics of 
responsible, free government. 

What was an orderly transition for near- 
ly a decade has suddenly been thrust stage 
center by a single issue—Vietnam. Both in 
campus teach-ins and in Senate hearings, 
the dominant force has been dissent. The 
form and implications of that dissent have 
sometimes obscured the main focus of the 
war itself. Therefore, in a university forum 
setting such as this one at Oregon State 
University, it is doubly significant that 
students, scholars, and public officials have 
a hard look at the “Anatomy of Protest.” In 
the few minutes at my disposal, I propose 
to examine the impact of Vietnam on the 
Right of Dissent—first, in the university 
forum and, second, in the Senate hearing 
room. Thus, the title of these remarks— 
The Right of Dissent: From the Campus to 
the Capitol. 

For too long after World War II the college 
campus seemed altogether too quiet on pub- 
lic questions. Whether this was due to leth- 
argy, or indifference, or a sense of making up 
for the time lost in the war is irrelevant to 
our p at the moment. The point is 
that the arrival of the late John F. Kennedy 
on the national, political horizon triggered 
a new and more acute sense of public inter- 
est among the new student generation. 

In its initial resurgence, it was epitomized 
in the Peace Corps. But more to the point 
now, it has bloomed during the nationwide 
great debate on Vietnam. Because the pre- 
ponderance of the publicity from the campus 
teach-ins has been critical of our Asian pol- 
icy, the university has rightly or wrongly 
become a symbol of the attack on the Ad- 
ministration position. Perhaps I am espe- 
cially entitled to defend the voices speaking 
out from the Halls of Ivy, not because of my 
own professorial days, but rather because I 
strongly believe in the present position of 
the United States in its firm stand in Viet- 
nam. But equally, I believe in the tradition- 
al academic right—in fact, the obligation, of 
the campus to provoke dissent. 

This is not to suggest that the dialogues on 
campus have always been conducted with 
circumspection, In too many instances 
they have lapsed into monologues, with the 
more extreme participants resorting to tac- 
tics beneath the dignity of honorable dis- 
agreement. Public policies have been de- 
scribed as reflecting the new imperialists, 
“power-mad” militarists, and warmongers 
out to conquer the world. Some of the crit- 
ics may be professional revolutionaries, and 
some few even lack the credentials of campus 
residents. Some of them, too, might like to 
think they take orders from Moscow or Pe- 
King. But none of these should be used as 
an excuse to extinguish the obligation to in- 
spire ferment on the campus, 

In all fairness, the voices from the campus 
haven’t been as one-sided as the headlines 
suggest. Protest always claims more atten- 
tion than support. Willfully or otherwise, 
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there has indeed been a distortion of the 
complete state of mind in the academic 
world, But more germane to our subject here 
tonight, the image that these vociferous pro- 
tests and demonstrations from both students 
and faculty have projected has sometimes 
panicked those groups in the land who have 
solemnly assumed their self-appointed roles 
as keepers of patriotism and Americanism. 

What concerns me is that we are about to 
be caught up in a series of witchhunts and 
new predatory raids on academic freedom— 
usually, of course, in the name of the Con- 
stitution but aimed at stifling the other point 
of view. Already it threatens to shut the 
doors on free inquiry and to inhibit free ex- 
pression. In recent years this trend has 
made worrisome headway, aided and abetted 
by the resurgence of numerous extremist 
groups who have promoted a lucrative trade 
in suspicion, fear, hate, and smear. 

The classroom, long a handy object of sus- 
picion in the lexicon of the extremists, has 
suddenly become even more so because of the 
rising anxieties over Vietnam. That the 
current attacks on academic freedom may get 
out of hand is a serious prospect. The record 
is already replete with warning signals. 

On one state university campus in the 
West, a Professor of English—identified at 
one time with SNCC—has come under attack 
from certain self-appointed censors of his 
conduct, His job remains in jeopardy. On 
another campus, a law against leftists speak- 
ers has been revived. This statute enacted 
by the North Carolina Legislature in 1963 
prohibited Communists and pleaders of the 
Fifth Amendment from speaking at any state 
education institution. 

Dr. Frank Graham, speaking about the 
Carolina law has said, “The free market of 
ideas in the historic American view is a basic 
part of the American tradition of free enter- 
prise, ‘Gag laws’ repressing the freedom of 
assembly and speech are expressions of the 
totalitarian way and are contrary to the 
American way.” 

The North Carolina case is by no means the 
end of the line. Just across the border in 
neighboring Virginia the Virginia Depart- 
ment of one of the larger veterans’ organiza- 
tions adopted a resolution urging the State 
Assembly to ban Communist speakers on the 
campus. There are similar proposals pend- 
ing in other states. It brings squarely into 
focus the right of a faculty and of student 
representatives to invite and to hear speakers 
of all persuasions, including the extremes of 
the right as well as of the left. Once leftist 
speakers have been banned, there is little de- 
Tense left even for the extreme right-wingers. 

With both of the extremes out of the way, 
what remains of the rights of the center? As 
John Donne put it so well, . . and there- 
fore never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

A teach-in on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Florida prompted the 
use of one of the newer weapons of the 
extremists—the recorded telephone message. 
Invented by a Florida physician, W. C. Doug- 
las of Sarasota, this device plays back mes- 
sages previously recorded under the patriotic 
name “Let Freedom Ring.” It can be con- 
nected into any telephone exchange around 
the country. Over 100 are now known to be 
in existence. It’s a convenient tool for 
extremists coast to coast because of its par- 
ticular advantage that it has not been the 
subject of regulation by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the voices and 
sponsors of its often extreme accusatory 
messages remain strangely anonymous. 

After the Miami teach-in, residents in the 
area were telephoned by unidentified callers 
and asked if they knew what was taking 
place on the campus of their very own 
university. If they wanted to know, they 
were told to dial 221-6767. In response to 
that number a woman’s voice said in part, 
“This is ‘Let Freedom Ring.“ Last Tuesday 
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night at Miami's own little, red schoolhouse, 
there was a strange assortment of pinks, 
punks, beatniks, and left-wing educators as- 
sembled for the purpose of pleading for a 
Soviet line against the Communists.” An 
extended diatribe then proceeded to link 
anyone who had attended the teach-in with 
individuals who were accused of being 
Socialists, Communists, Pacifists, 
balls. A United States Senator 
ticipated was described as being 
to shoulder with a Marxist who 
selective assassination.” 

That such irresponsible and reckless as- 
saults on character and on people in general 
excited the fears of otherwise well-meaning 
citizens was not surprising. The storm 
which threatened to engulf the campus 
jeopardized much more than the rights of 
the participants themselves. 

It would be inaccurate, however, to leave 
with you the impression that such outbursts 
and assaults are the private property of ex- 
tremist groups or of self-designated patriotic 
societies. The quest for “conspirators” and 
“plotters” behind our many complex public 
problems has readily found sponsors in the 
halls of Congress itself. A current member 
of the United States Senate has gone “Let 
Freedom Ring” one better. From a western 
campus, he sought to warn the world that 
“the little, red schoolhouse is redder than 
you think.” He asserted that on the mod- 
ern campus Communistic beatniks and for- 
eign-born, fuzzy professors are destroying 
true Americanism. 

Equally alarming was the outburst of a 
Member of the House of Representatives who 
has questioned whether a professor who had 
participated in a teach-in and was critical of 
Vietnam policy should be allowed to receive 
funds from the Federal Government. Mr. 
Congressman charged that for the professor 
to be granted those funds was a “shocking 
inconsistency.” 

What is even more shocking“ is that a 
Member of the Congress should raise such 
a question in the first place. Colleges and 
universities have always had to contend with 
those who wish to proscribe teaching and 
research with limits reflecting the political 
and cultural convictions of the time. But 
I agree with the thought embodied in a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of this Nation 
which declares, “if there is any fixed star in 
our constitutional constellation, it is that 
no official, high or petty, can order what shall 
be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith therein.” 

It must remain a fundamental of Federal 
participation in education that such assist- 
ance never command conformity, nor limit 
the direction of inquiry, nor warp the sub- 
stance of thought. To those who are upset 
with what one editorial writer described as 
“the cockeyed professors and pacifists and 
anarchists” on the campus, I would remind 
them that to enforce thought control upon 
our institutions of higher learning would do 
far more damage to our civilization and our 
Nation than can the fulminations of the 
most radical of students and the most irre- 
sponsible of professors. 

Nor dare we take comfort in the lame hope 
that the current attacks are mere nitpick- 
ing assaults that will soon fade away. As 
our past history long since should remind 
us, such small beginnings can readily ex- 
plode into dangerous attacks on everyone’s 
freedom, It’s not a very long step from the 
Vietnam critics to other critics. From Viet- 
nam to the suspension of all unpopular dis- 
sent, it is but a short hop, skip, and a jump. 
Let us remember the warning of the vener- 
able Tom Paine when he said, “He that 
would make his own liberty secure must 
guard even his enemy from oppression.” 

Even now the issue of academic freedom 
is assuming major proportions on the na- 
tional, political scene. It reared its head a 
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few months ago in the New Jersey guber- 
natorial contest where the question at issue 
was retaining a professor who embraced the 
Viet Cong on the payroll of a state school, 
More recently, it has popped up in the Gov- 
ernor's race in California. There the issue 
is a demand by one candidate for Governor 
to investigate affairs on the campus at Berke- 
ley. The temptations for politicians to 
plunge into predatory missions on the cam- 
puses of our state universities are great, but 
they must also be discouraged. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter of the Supreme Court, who had 
academic experience at Harvard, once noted 
the importance of defending the four essen- 
tial freedoms of a university—to determine 
for itself on academic grounds who may 
teach, what may be taught, how it shall be 
taught, and who may be admitted to study. 

To this note should be added a statement 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren who cautioned, 
“to impose any straightjacket upon the in- 
tellectual leaders in our colleges and univer- 
sities would imperil the future of our Na- 
tion ... Scholarship cannot flourish in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. Teach- 
ers and students must always remain free 
to inquire, to study and to evaluate, to gain 
new maturity and understanding; otherwise 
our civilization will stagnate and die.” 

Freedom is a precious possession, And 
we should periodically inventory its blessings 
and its ramifications. To destroy freedom 
in the name of protecting it betrays—not 
preserves—our national traditions. Yet, there 
have always been those among us who would 
in the name of liberty seek to deny it to their 
opponents. 

To pass laws against ideas is utter folly. 
No matter how unpopular and unwanted, 
ideas cannot be legislated out of existence. 
Neither can they be silenced by a resolu- 
tion from a veterans’ convention. 

The only way to defeat an idea is with a 
better one. 

Neither patriotism nor loyalty, moreover, 
can be invoked by legislative edict, nor de- 
creed by administrative order, nor achieved 
by loyalty oaths. To endure true patriot- 
ism must be inspired, not commanded. 

In sum, it is imperative that we not sacri- 
fice freedom of dissent on the altars of 
censorship, bigotry, or intolerance. To the 
professors, this is the heartbeat of academic 
freedom. It is also one of the sustaining 
pillars of all human freedom. 

But even as it is essential that we guard 
against restrictions on academic freedom, 
the academic community itself must remem- 
ber that this is a two-way street. Academic 
freedom must be balanced with academic 
responsibility. How best to strike that wise 
balance must ever remain within the prov- 
ince of good judgment. It cannot be leg- 
islated through formula. 

This concept is clearly enunciated in the 
1940 Statement of Principles of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors—a 
portion of which reads: 

“The professor as a man of learning and 
an educational officer should remember that 
the public may judge his profession and his 
institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times be accurate, should ex- 
ercise appropriate restraint, should show re- 
spect for the opinions of others.” 

Even as that Principle may be honored by 
most, we are realistic enough to know, how- 
ever, that all freedoms are abused by some; 
that in moments of excitement and crisis 
men of every station and occupation tend 
to say things with greater recklessness and 
impetuosity than with impartiality and dis- 
passion. But this gives no one license to 
suspend liberty. Intolerance—be it of the 
left or the right—is still intolerable. And 
just as discipline and restraint are the hall- 
marks of the effective advocate, and indeed 
of civilized man, so the deviation from them 
refiects human frailties. And as there have 
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been abuses until now, there will surely be 
more. But we can survive these as long as 
the constant pursuit of truth remains the 
high standard to which we repair, without 
regard for risks, without concern for costs. 

As we pick our way along the tortuous 
and troubled pathways into the future, let 
us remember a bit of the eternal wisdom 
which flowed so generously from the pen of 
Thomas Jefferson when he wrote in his First 
Inaugural Address: “Error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat 
it.” 

The controversy which Vietnam has un- 
leashed on the campuses of the land has in- 
tertwined campus dissent with political dis- 
sent in the Capitol so thoroughly as to make 
it difficult to separate the two. Perhaps more 
than ever before the Halls of Ivy and the 
Halls of Congress resound with the din of 
many of the same voices. But there is a 
difference. On campus the right at stake is 
the right to think otherwise, or even the 
right to be wrong. But on Capitol Hill, what 
is under attack is the right to be right. 

The right of dissent is not equal at all 
levels. On the campus, criticism is accom- 
panied by the luxury of irresponsibility— 
that is, the professor can afford less concern 
over the consequences of being wrong than 
can the Member of Congress. Or to put it in 
personal terms, Professor MCGEE had many 
more solutions to the problems of the world 
than has Senator MCGEE. And even Senator 
McGee, in yet a more restrained sense of 
responsibility, is not as much on the spot as 
the Chairman of a Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or on Armed Services, or of Appro- 
priations. Or none of them are faced with 
the anguish of measuring the consequences 
of the decision as is the President of the 
United States. If the rest of us make a 
mistake, we may be given yet another chance 
to correct it. But the President has to be 
right the first time. 

More than ever before in our country’s 
history, criticism from the Capitol ought to 
be attended by an acute sense of great re- 
sponsibility. It was not always so. For most 
of our national history, our role has been 
largely national in scope and the impact of 
our decisions rarely reverberated beyond the 
three-mile limit of our shore line. It was 
possible to survive demagogues and prima 
donnas and flamboyant orators in the United 
States Senate. They could say in very public 
ways one thing for home consumption and 
quite another for the Capitol. No longer is 
this true. 

Particularly since World War II the United 
States has been thrust by the force of his- 
tory into a role of frightening responsibility 
for the direction of world events. Not only 
what the President says or the Secretary of 
State, but even what a United States Sena- 
tor may say makes a difference in Katmandu 
or Cape Town. Whether the issue be civil 
rights, nuclear disarmament, or Vietnam, the 
whole world is tuned in on our wave length. 
The day has long since passed when a United 
States Senator can carelessly expound his 
views on the great questions of our time 
without first pausing to measure the conse- 
quences of its impact on the rest of the 
human race. 

Prime Minister Nehru put it vividly when 
he likened the United States to a modern 
Atlas with the world on his shoulders, “If 
you stumble,” he said, “the world falls with 
you.” 

Demagoguery in the Senate Chamber today 
ean shake the very foundations of interna- 
tional structures around the globe. No issue 
has made it more difficult to rise to the higher 
levels demanded by modern leadership than 
that of Vietnam. This is due in part to the 
kind of war it is. For the first time the man 
in the street is watching war on TV. All of 
the ugliness and the terrible brutalities of all 
wars have just now been compressed on to a 
21-inch screen in the family den. This in 
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itself has tempted the orators to exploit the 
heart rather than appeal to the head. 

But complicating it even more has been 
the advent of televised Senate hearings. 
Great as this medium has been in educating 
the vast public audience to the facts of in- 
ternational life, it has not been an unmixed 
blessing. In my brief experiences on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I have noted a dis- 
tinct difference between the manner in which 
witnesses are interrogated in the privacy of 
the Committee on the one hand and under 
the glare of TV lights on the other. In the 
Senate hearing room it has sometimes been 
an irresistible temptation to the showman to 
replace the statesman. Instead of a quest for 
facts and truth, the TV hearing has on occa- 
sion become a thrust for higher Neilsen 
ratings. Unfortunately, personal invective, 
anger, harsh epithets, and political venge- 
ance have intruded on the screen. Tech- 
niques and tactics better described on the 
pages of Variety rather than the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp have too often prevailed. In 
that atmosphere, it is perhaps understand- 
able that showmanship displaces statesman- 
ship. Understandable, but still unforgivable. 

Both Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara are 
cases in point. Each has a thankless re- 
sponsibility in making decisions of the great- 
est importance. They also have the re- 
sponsibility of suffering the consequences for 
what they decide. At times under Commit- 
tee bombardment, however, they were 
abused, harried, and insulted in the extreme. 
A stranger dropping in from another planet 
might have thought them to be enemy 
agents or worse. The respectability of the 
high trust which is theirs was demeaned— 
even their personal integrity was impugned. 

The price paid for this kind of conduct 
in Committee was more than the personal 
injury to the men involved. It had the ef- 
fect of downgrading government. It re- 
flected a curious reversal of an American 
tradition of being innocent until proved 
guilty. The impression was very strong at 
times that the questioners of the two Sec- 
retaries started with the assumption of 
their guilt of some heinous crime unless they 
could come up with a good alibi. 

During the dialogues on Vietnam, some 
have expressed their fear of the “arrogance 
of power.” 

The kind of abuse or criticism that is run- 
ning rampant in the Congress is a form of 
arrogance in itself—an arrogance of dissent. 
It seems to assume a monopoly of truth and 
wisdom, leaving room for not the slightest 
doubt that there might be another truth. 
Even as some of the critics have been guilty 
of ascribing mostly good motives to Hanoi 
and the National Liberation Front while re- 
serving all of the conspiratorial machina- 
tions and infamous plotting for our side, so 
they have pre-empted to themselves all of 
the virtues of being right. It never seems 
to enter their thoughts that just maybe the 
American position might be right. 

In our current concern over the right to 
dissent, over the right to think otherwise, or 
even the right to be wrong, we seem to have 
forgotten that there is also a responsibility 
to respect the right to be right. As the late 
Adlai Stevenson once pointed out: “I do not 
impugn the good faith of those who hold 
different views than mine. I would only ask 
them in the name of the courtesies and de- 
cencies of a free society that they should 
equally refrain from impugning mine.” 

Surely there are no differences of opinion 
so wide that they cannot be explored in the 
context of responsible debate. The times 
require of us a much higher level of public 
dialogue if we are to arrive at the wisest 
possible decisions. If we indulge ourselves 
in discursive arguments, in bitter and vitri- 
olic accusations, or in pique and impetu- 
lance, it is only at the peril of failing to 
reach constructive solutions. 
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In another time of crisis, Abraham Lincoln 
once advised “in times like the present men 
should utter nothing for which they would 
not willingly be responsible through time 
and eternity.” I am sure it’s not too much 
to ask that we exercise self-restraint and 
self-discipline and that we honor the herit- 
age of free institutions and of men seeking 
to work in those institutions to the best of 
their abilities and with the intentions of an 
honest and honorable public servant, To 
disagree without being disagreeable ought to 
become the hallmark of a responsible demo- 
cratic society. Only in this pursuit can we 
thus hope to meet problems which carry 
with them not only threats to the freedom 
of man but also to the hopes for achieving 
peace for all mankind. 


SOCIETY’S RIGHTS VERSUS 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I call attention to an editorial 
entitled “Society’s Rights Versus Indi- 
vidual Rights” which appeared in the 
Buckhannon, W. Va., Record of July 13, 
1966. The editorial has reference to the 
recent Supreme Court decision relative 
to police questioning of suspects, and I 
feel that the question posed by the edi- 
torial to be a pertinent one: How will the 
new rules affect the rights of the indi- 
vidual, the morale and effectiveness of 
police officers, the orderliness of commu- 
nity life and the safety and security of 
every law-abiding citizen? 

I ask unanimous consent that its edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Socrety’s RIGHTS Versus INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

The individual’s right to fair play versus 
society's right to maintain law and order has 
been brought into sharp focus by a recent 
Supreme Court decision, Newsweek maga- 
zine states in a feature article that the court’s 
ruling, “. . . imposed sharp new limits on 
th2 public power to question suspects—a 
power lawmen claim is vital to convictions 
in four out of five criminal cases.” The new 
rules provide, among other things, that after 
arrest police may not question a suspect 
until they have told him that he has a right 
to remain silent, that what he says may be 
held against him and that he is entitled to 
have his lawyer with him in the interroga- 
tion room. It is almost certain that accord- 
ing to ethical practice and “good profes- 
sional judgment” the lawyers will advise 
their clients not to answer. It appears to 
many law enforcement officers, and with some 
justification, that under these conditions it 
will be almost impossible to ever get a 
confession. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, expressing for 
the court the bitterly contested five to four 
majority opinion, state’s that, The... 
practice of incommunicado interrogation is 
at odds with one of our nation’s most 
cherished principles—the individual may not 
be compelled to incriminate himself.” In his 
dissenting opinion, Justice Harlan stated 
that, “This doctrine .. has no sanction, 
no sanction . . It's obviously going to 
mean a gradual disappearance of confes- 
sions as a legitimate tool of law enforce- 
ment.” Although, in general, law enforce- 
ment agencies across the country were 
apprehensive and critical of the court’s 
decision, opinions are sharply divided even 
among police offices and their closest allies, 
prosecuting attorneys. 

Despite the Supreme Court’s legal rhetoric 
and the debate which follows it, certain 
facts stand out. The rights if the accused 
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have been further protected, but the prob- 
lems of law enforcement have been vastly 
increased. This comes at a time when crime 
is increasing at a sharp rate—six times faster 
than population since 1958 and still growing. 
Last year, more than 2,600,000 serious crimes 
were reported in the United States. In our 
great cities, minority population ghettos are 
becoming more and more of a law enforce- 
ment problem and in many cases riot spawn- 
ers and potential battlegrounds as demon- 
strated in the Watts district of Los Angeles. 
Patrolling such areas, day or night, a police 
officer puts his life on the line every step 
of the way. 

But, as Newsweek observes, we are in a 
time of transition. There is developing a 
new approach, a renaissance in law enforce- 
ment procedures. Law enforcement has be- 
come a subject of major study for philan- 
thropic and government research agencies. 
The Ford Foundation alone, . .. has poured 
more than $5 million into police studies and 
education projects.” There are such pro- 
posals as one for a two-platoon police force” 
in which, One group would handle matters 
requiring the sophisticated approach: social 
problems—like juvenile delinquency—and 
major investigations. The other group would 
do the manual labor. directing traffic, inves- 
tigating accidents .. .” New ideas are be- 
ing discussed relative to handling narcotics 
problems, alcoholics and homosexuals. 

However, in the light of such develop- 
ments as the Supreme Court's present ruling, 
some authorities feel that we may be moving 
too fast. Such laws may be too sophisticated 
to be applicable until our society has evolved 
to a little higher level than it has yet 
reached. C. D. DeLeach, assistant director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has 
put it this way: . . . to all those who con- 
tinually clamour for more restrictions on 
law enforcement, I pose this question—where 
will you turn for protection of your individ- 
ual rights when you have totally destroyed 
the effectiveness of law enforcement?” This 
is a question that concerns every person in 
the nation. How will the new rules affect 
the rights of the individual, the morale and 
effectiveness of police officers, the orderliness 
of community life and the safety and secu- 
rity of every law-abiding citizen. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
WEST FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the Congressional Commis- 
sion for the Extension of the Capitol has 
recently approved a $34 million plan pro- 
viding for a 4%-acre addition to the 
west front of the Capitol. This group of 
five men reported, without public hear- 
ings, that the implementation of its rec- 
ommendations would prevent the dete- 
rioration of the west front and would 
make available additional office, restau- 
rant, auditorium, and conference-room 
space. 

I recognize the need for structural sup- 
port for the west front. And increased 
office space is always a welcome idea to 
one who ranks 95th in Senate seniority. 
But what concerns me is the distinct pos- 
sibility that what has been recommended 
is not the wisest way to meet these needs. 
Indeed, it appears that 150 years of his- 
tory embodied in the architectural mas- 
terpiece that is our Nation’s Capitol will 
be unnecessarily buried under the pro- 
posed plan. 

It does appear that a shoring up is 
necessary. If that is correct, an exhaus- 
tive study should be made of the alterna- 
tives open to us which, while securing an 
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effective restructuring, would at the same 
time preserve the grace and beauty of the 
Nation’s most revered building. 

Unfortunately, the Commission has 
apparently not given adequate considera- 
tion to the esthetic or historic factors in- 
volved in the major rebuilding which it 
has proposed. For example, the Com- 
mission’s proposal would, in one thrust, 
destroy the magnificent architectural ac- 
complishments of some of our most 
renowned architects and engineers. Wil- 
liam Thornton, Charles Bulfinch, Ben- 
jamin Latrobe, and Frederick Law 
Olmsted contributed their special talents 
in helping to erect the Capitol. To 
eradicate their efforts, agreed generally 
to have resulted in a building that epit- 
omizes the excellent in American archi- 
tecture, is a drastic step. To do so with- 
out public hearings as to possible alterna- 
tives is even more unfortunate. Proper 
weight must be given to the significance 
of tradition and esthetics. 

The opposition to the Commission’s 
proposal has been formidable. Profes- 
sionals and laymen alike have demanded 
the preservation of the west front. They 
have emphasized that the needed shor- 
ing up can and should be accomplished 
by a limited restoration intead of by a 
massive demolition and expansion. 

The American Institute of Architects 
stated the historical consideration suc- 
cinctly: 

If the West Front of the Capitol is ex- 
tended, we will have buried the last of those 
walls that date from the early years of the 
Republic and will have obscured a part of 
our history that can never be restored. 


Francis Lethbridge, Chairman of the 
Joint Commission on Landmarks for 
the National Capital, put it this way: 

If the old stones of the Capitol are crum- 
bling, let them be restored, or replaced if 
need be, but let us refrain from padding its 
bones with layers of rooms until it becomes 
a shapeless mass signifying nothing but its 
own bulk. Congress deserves a mid-20th cen- 
tury answer to its space needs, not a mis- 
guided mid-19th century alteration to a 
venerable building deserving of respectful 
preservation. 


In a letter to Vice President Hum- 
PHREY, the Chairman of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, William Walton, expressed 
“grave concern” over the project to alter 
the west front, and said that the Com- 
mission had concluded that to erase this 
great historic facade would be a national 
tragedy.” 

Studies have already been completed 
which demonstrate the feasibility of lim- 
ited restoration as a preferred alterna- 
tive to massive expansion. The civil en- 
gineering firm of Bernard F. Locraft 
made a detailed study for the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. It concluded that 
plans for repairs and limited restoration 
are sound and sensible. As such, the re- 
port is in direct contradiction to the Cap- 
itol Extension Commission's assertion 
that a shoring up of the west front is 
infeasible and costly. 

What is now needed is a full and open 
hearing. When such eminent profes- 
sional authorities as the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Joint Commission 
on Landmarks for the National Capital, 
and the Commission of Fine Arts, as well 
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as the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, and numerous Senators and Con- 
gressmen unanimously condemn archi- 
tectural recommendations, a searching 
reexamination of the plans is mandated. 
In my judgment, a scheme of limited 
restoration can be developed which would 
preserve the present proportions of the 
classic Bulfinch-Latrobe front. 

Let us resolve the disputes over the 
considerations of cost, feasibility, archi- 
tectural excellence and tradition through 
public hearings. I believe this is the only 
acceptable course now that the Capitol 
Extension Commission has recommended 
alterations without seeking the advice of 
impartial experts. Too much is at stake 
to do any less. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
as an individual grows up in our Ameri- 
can society, the many things he does are 
recorded in many ways on various forms. 
Records are kept by Federal, State, and 
local governments as well as private in- 
stitutions. An article by Helen B. Shaf- 
fer, “Editorial Research Reports,” pub- 
lished in the Winston-Salem Sentinel of 
April 23, 1966, points out: 

Over a life span, the dossier piles up; data 
on parents, medical records, school reports, 
intelligence and psychological test scores, job 
histories, credit facts, and so on. 


Some of this information is volun- 
tarily given by the individual; some of 
this information is obtained without the 
knowledge of the individual. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Recorp, the article 
which appeared in the Winston-Salem 
Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENCROACHMENT INESCAPABLE: PROTECTION OF 
Privacy 
(By Helen B. Shaffer) 

WASHINGTON.—Congress is looking for new 
ways to protect the privacy of the American 
citizen without creating more problems than 
it solves. The right to privacy is now— 
thanks to two Supreme Court decisions of the 
past year—backed by constitutional guaran- 
tees. Nevertheless actual encroachment on 
the privacy of the individual appears to be 
less escapable than ever. 

The trouble is that, in the modern world, 
a large measure of privacy is necessarily sac- 
rificed and the loss can be mitigated only 
slightly by new laws. Our society requires ex- 
tensive record-keeping on every individual. 
This is a cradle-to-grave process that begins 
with footprinting the newborn infant and 
ends only with the cause-of-death notation 
on the death certificate. 

Over a life span, the dossier piles up: data 
on parents, medical records, school reports, 
intelligence and psychological test scores, job 
histories, credit facts, and so on. Some of 
this information the individual gives up him- 
self, often through filling out the innumer- 
able questionnaires that come his way. The 
remainder is obtained without his knowledge 
from sources not known to him. 

PERSONAL DATA 

The result is that more personal data on 
the average mid-20th century American can 
be picked up by a routine check in a few 
days than scholars have been able to un- 
cover about William Shakespeare—a well- 
known actor in his day—after four centuries 
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of digging. And most Americans are so in- 
ured to living in the fishbowl age, they 
willingly disclose information about them- 
selves which their forebears would have con- 
sidered nobody’s business but their own. 

But there are limits, even for the privacy- 
stripped American of today. A few weeks 
ago, for instance, the State Department put 
a stop to the practice of asking U.S. embas- 
sies to keep watch on American travelers 
“considered controversial.” In a highly pub- 
licized case of a different sort, the president 
of General Motors Corp. apologized on March 
22 before a Senate subcommittee for hiring 
a detective agency to pry into the private 
life of a subcommittee witness. Ralph Nader 
had written a book and had given testimony 
critical of the industry for neglect of safety 
in automobile design. 

No less than a half-dozen congressional 
subcommittees have investigated some phase 
of the privacy invasion question over the past 
year or so. Some of their revelations led to 
corrective action. The Post Office Depart- 
ment closed down the peepholes through 
which its agents spied on employees in locker 
rooms and toilets. Of more general appli- 
cation, the Department curtailed a long- 
standing practice of placing mail covers— 
that is, recording information on the en- 
velopes of letters delivered to particular ad- 
dresses—for use by an investigative agency. 


EAVESDROPPING DEVICES 


Another area where limits on privacy in- 
vasion are being sought involves the use of 
hidden eavesdropping devices. Practically 
everyone is agreed that private snooping 
through wiretapping or the secret placement 
of miniature microphones and transmitters 
should have no place in American life. The 
big argument is under what conditions the 
police should be allowed to use them in the 
war on crime. 

Telephone tapping was presumably out- 
lawed by Congress in 1934, yet the practice 
still goes on. Evidence gained from wire- 
tapping is permitted in some state (though 
no federal) courts. The Justice Department 
has long sought legislation to permit law en- 
forcers to tap phones in crime investiga- 
tions. However, Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach told a Senate subcommittee 
on March 22 it would be better for Congress 
to ban all wiretapping outright than to leave 
the situation in its present ambiguous state. 

The new miniature eavesdropping devices 
present an even more difficult control prob- 
lem. The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion adopted a rule, effective April 8, forbid- 
ding private citizens to use radio devices to 
eavesdrop, but left it up to the states to de- 
cide whether their police should use them. 
In New York State, a court held on March 1 
that court orders permitting police eaves- 
dropping by such a device were invalid be- 
cause contrary to the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution governing search and 
seizure. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM VITAL TO 
DAIRY FARMERS’ INCOME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a great week for the dairy farmer. 
Earlier this week the Senate passed the 
Ellender child nutrition bill authorizing 
the extension of the school milk program 
for an additional 4 years. Today we 
will approve a bill appropriating $105 
million for the school milk program for 
fiscal 1967. 

These actions will mean a great deal 
to the millions of schoolchildren across 
the land, for they will continue to re- 
ceive the benefits of “nature’s perfect 
food.” Just as important, the dairy 
farmer will benefit substantially from 
the Senate’s decision to give the program 
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the green light. For the school milk 
program accounts for 2.5 percent of the 
Nation's milk consumption. This is an 
all-important market to the Nation’s 
dairy farmers—not only because it helps 
him to maintain a barely adequate in- 
come, but also because it introduces mil- 
lions of young Americans to the milk 
habit. 

At a time when thousands of dairy 
farmers are calling it quits because of 
low income it is essential to press hard 
for final congressional action on these 
two bills. By stimulating the consump- 
tion of milk they will keep many dairy 
farmers in business. In the long run 
this will assure a continuing adequate 
supply of milk at prices that are fair to 
the consumer. 

For these reasons I am very hopeful 
that the House of Representatives will 
act quickly to pass the Ellender child 
nutrition bill and to agree with the Sen- 
ate that $105 million, at a minimum, is 
needed for the school milk program for 
fiscal 1967. 


THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
WATER POLICY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a lively 
contribution to the dialog on a Canadian- 
American intercontinental water policy 
was carried in the Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Sun of June 11. 

It is a very perceptive and well-written 
account of the debate which took place 
between Canada’s Gen. A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton, who opposed export of surplus 
water to the United States, and myself, 
as an advocate of the North American 
Water and Power Alliance—or NAWAPA 
concept—or some other similar plan of 
collecting waters now running off unused 
to the seas in Alaska and northern 
Canada, and distributing them to water- 
short areas of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Vancouver Sun be placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Vancouver Sun, June 11, 1966] 

NAWAPA: A THREAT TO OUR SOVEREIGNTY 

We've Got Water. 

The U.S. Needs It. 

It's Canada's Lifeblood. 

Without It We Perish. 

(By Ian Macdonald) 

SHERBROOKE, QuEBEC.—Prince George 
gone forever beneath the waves like another 
Atlantis. 

Or Prince George—bigger, busier, the 
centre of a waterworks complex unrivalled 
anywhere in the world? 

B.C—a reservoir for the United States, 
many of its people displaced, its resources 
irreparably damaged. 

Or B.C—A giant powerhouse of North 
America, scene of one of the world’s great 
tourist attractions, rich, master of its 
destiny? 

Canada—Victim of the fast-talking Yankee 
trader, its sovereignty foundered. 

Or Canada—swimming shoulder-to-shoul- 
der with the U.S. into a great tomorrow, not 
a drop of its water spilling into the U.S, that 
isn't superfiuous? 

NAWAPA—North American Water and 
Power Alliance—a money-making scheme 
dreamed up by a Los Angeles engineering 
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firm, an exercise in sophomore civil engi- 
neering, a monstrous threat to Canada’s 
independence. 

Or NAWAPA—a continent-wide plan for 
collection, redistribution, and efficient utili- 
zation of waters now running off to the seas 
totally unused or only partially used—the 
answer for a thirstler U.S., a boon to its 
northern neighbor? 

General A. G. L. McNaughton, crusty old 
defender of Canada’s rights, and Senator 
Frank E. Moss, a vocal U.S. water worrier 
from Utah, don't see it the same way. 

They were guest speakers at the Royal 
Society of Canada June meeting on Wednes- 
day at the University of Sherbrooke. 

They couldn’t agree on whether the U.S. 
hasn't enough water or Canada has too much. 

The Democratic senator maintained the 
U.S. is starting to feel the pinch and Canada 
is the obvious source. 


IS IT THERE? 


The general, who was chairman of the 
Canadian section of the International Joint 
Commission from 1950 to 1962 and who 
battled loud and long over St. Lawrence and 
Columbia Rivers, argued Canada probably 
hasn’t all the water everyone thinks it has, 
and probably will have uses of its own for all 
of it in the future. 

One thing is clear, 

The U.S. is in the position of the buyer and 
has to come to the potential seller, although 
an increasing number of Canadians recoil 
from the suggestion we would sell our fresh- 
water heritage. 

But, as Sen, Moss pointed out in a friendly 
but forthright way, we used to say the same 
about natural gas. 

He outlined his position: “After you in 
Canada have measured your water and pro- 
jected your own ultimate requirements, it is 
my hope that you will find that you have 
water for export 

The senator said if properly handled, water 
is not a depleting resource and that if Can- 
ada and the U.S, want to continue to live in 
constructive peace “on this richly-endowed 
continent of North America, and to grow, as 
St. Luke said, ‘in wisdom and stature,’ then 
we must co-operate in taking care of it.” 

He agreed the U.S. hasn't an unblemished 
record in water handling, and that it is fight- 
ing an expensive battle against years of pol- 
lution. 

The senator's case seemed to ship water 
when he turned to the project, but he was 
honest in his admissions. 

Moss said the concept was developed by 
the Ralph M, Parsons Company of Los An- 
geles, and its central theme came from one 
of the outstanding water planning engineers 
of the west. 

But he admitted, “the resulting proposal or 
concept is based entirely on maps and analy- 
sis of published topographical, climeographi- 
cal and hydrological data. In many areas 
there have been no on site investigations.” 

He said the plan calls for collection of 
about 15 to 18 per cent of the excess runoff 
from the high precipitation, medium eleva- 
tion areas of Alaska and western and north- 
ern Canada, 

GOOD FOR ALL 


The result—from a system of tunnels, 
canals, and improved natural channels link- 
ing chains of reservoirs—along with other 
waters, would benefit “one territory and seven 
provinces of Canada, 35 states of the U.S, and 
three states of Mexico.” 

Moss said Parsons engineers estimate the 
cost to be an enormous $100 billion for a 25 
to 30-year construction program. 

It is estimated by Parsons that about 48 
per cent of the investment would be in Can- 
ada, about five per cent in Mexico, and the 
rest in the U.S. 

Estimated revenue was $4 billion a year, 
with operating expenses of less than $1 bil- 
lion. 
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“This makes the scheme quite practical 
for amortization within the usual time for 
water projects in my country,” the senator 
added, 

Moss said most of the water revenues 
would come from the U.S., while more than 
half of the power available would be gener- 
ated in Canada with the U.S, providing a 
market for large amounts. 

“B.G. would be the site also of what might 
be the single most controversial feature of 
the initial NAWAPA concept,” he said, with 
the understatement of a man who doesn’t 
know B.C, too well. 

“This is the proposal to make a huge lake 
out of the natural defile known as the Rocky 
Mountain Trench, along the west side of the 
Canadian Rockies, 

He also said; “B.C. would have the greatest 
NAWAPA investment, in storage, power and 
navigation facilities. The town of Prince 
George would be the centre of a complex 
of waterworks unrivalled anywhere in the 
world,” 

“The people of the U.S. cannot expect the 
people of Canada to consider entering any 
arrangement such as this unless it is demon- 
strably and unquestionably for Canada's 
long-term best interest—and so found by 
Canadians,” he stated, 

“We are not devising a scheme to trick 
Canada. We are not even trying to arrive at 
a minimum price at which we might cajole 
and persuade you into selling us some of 
your water. As a matter of fact, we are 
working with dedication to avoid the prospect 
of U.S. dependence on imported water,” Moss 
said, 

“Common sense and prudence dictate that 
both countries keep an eye on a possible 
continental system as each of us design 
national water resource projects. Let’s make 
sure that while we are making up our minds 
about the value of a continental approach, 


we do not do anything to make it unwork- 


able,” he added. 

After the senator sat down, the general 
came winging in on NAWAPA like a dam- 
buster. 

The general said Canada’s two resources 
of land and water are closely related and 
“we alienate or squander either only at our 
peril.” 

Not given to mincing words, he turned to 
propositions being “touted under the some- 
what pretentious name of NAWAPA,” 

He added: “Of course this proposal is not 
an alliance at all. It is nothing more than 
an attempt by the Ralph M. Parsons Co., of 
Los Angeles, Calif., a private engineering firm, 
to drum up business for themselves.” 

The general said he felt obliged to say the 
proposals “are quite unacceptable.” 

He added that despite some temporizing 
pronouncements issued by distracted poli- 
ticlans, he felt his stand is backed up by the 
best Canadian engineers and informed tech- 
nical and administrative officers. 

JUST EXERCISE 

Gen. McNaughton said with one exception 
the rivers in the schemes are national rivers 
of Canada, 

“Over national waters, there can be no 
question but that the jurisdiction of the 
nation in which they are situated is su- 
preme,” he stated. 

He said B.C., Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have made the clearest declarations against 
sale of Canadian waters, and Quebec was too 
well informed to be drawn into export. 

The general said it should be noted that no 
government or government agency on the 
continent has commissioned any technical 
study on NAWAPA, and that the U.S. govern- 
ment had not seen fit to act on a congres- 
sional resolution to refer the study to the 
International Joint Commission for study. 

He quoted Trevor Lloyd, professor of geog- 
raphy at McGill University, as saying of 
NAWAPA: “Clearly we have here an exercise 
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in sophomore civil engineering which has re- 
ceived far greater attention than it deserves. 
It underlines the danger, all too familiar to 
geographers, of allowing the drawing office 
to replace acquaintance with the land and 
the people as they really are.” 

The general said the amount of Canada’s 
fresh water seems to him frequently over- 
stated, and we are suffering from allowing 
overstatements to go uncorrected. ° 

“In Canada, we have much less habitable 
and arable land (than in the U.S.) It may 
be that in the future, we will have to con- 
serve this for ourselves and this in turn 
means that we do have to look with care be- 
fore we put any more of it under water,” Gen. 
McNaughton added. 

He pointed to recent advice by H. A. New 
of the National Research Council, who urged 
formation of a Canadian committee on water, 
weather and vegetation to carry out certain 
studies before any water diversion is brought 
under consideration. 

Gen. McNaughton said even the slightest 
changes in water can have far-reaching ef- 
fects on vegetation and biological life. A 
region could become hotter in summer and 
colder in winter, Plants could die. 

He stressed that many of the rivers talked 
about by NAWAPA are those “which provide 
a great series of prime power sites, rivers 
which form the basis of one of the world’s 
great concentrations of the forest product 
industry, rivers which provide some of the 
finest salmon runs in the world.” 

The general said great projects are under 
way to harness all the resources in these 
areas and “the NAWAPA promoters would 
move all this out of Canada, the people, the 
industry, the water. 

“It can only be described as madness to 
believe that Canada has surplus water in an 
area that is so obviously earmarked for major 
resource development, and where so much 
is already taking place,” he added. 

The general said NAWAPA is not interested 
in this but in flooding the valleys of Canada 
and draining off water for U.S. benefit. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FLOODED 


“But the valleys themselves are of vital 
importance to B.C., because they contain the 
level land which is so vitally needed for roads 
and railways, for industries, for people and 
for agriculture,” he said. 

“Whitehorse and Prince George would be 
submerged, and their land with them, as 
would countless miles of railway and high- 
Ways. These irreplacable assets would be de- 
stroyed in the name of trans-mountain navi- 
gation, Gen. McNaughton added. 

He maintained NAWAPA would put under 
water an area stretching from the Montana 
border to northern B.C. 

The general argued the scheme ignores all 
the plans in Canada for the use of the waters 
and lands of the trench—the Peace project, 
plans for the Fraser and Thompson; the Co- 
lumbia development. 

He said if there is any water left over, the 
Canadian west, not the U.S. northwest, 
southwest or midwest, is the logical bene- 
ficiary. 

Gen. McNaughton said the Parsons engi- 
neers had not come up with anything new. 

“The capture of Columbia and Kootenay 
waters in the trench, and their diversion 
over the Rockies, is the logical first step in 
development of additional water supplies for 
the Canadian Prairies,” he stated. 

He repeated earlier statements of his that 
the NAWAPA scheme was monstrous not 
only in physical magnitude, but in that the 
promoters would displace Canadian sover- 
eignty over the national waters of Canada 
“and substitute a diabolic thesis that all 
waters of North America become a shared 
resource of which most will be drawn off for 
the benefit of the U.S. midwest and south- 
west regions where existing desert areas will 
be made to bloom at the expense of develop- 
ment in Canada.” 
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He stated Canada should not expose her- 
self over water. 

“To me it is obvious that if we made a bar- 
gain to divert water to the U.S. we cannot 
ever discontinue or we will face force to 
compel compliance,” said Gen. McNaughton. 

NOT LIKE A TAP 

“There is nothing in our experience to date 
which indicates any change in the vigor with 
which our American friends pursue objec- 
tives which they deem in their national in- 
terests, however much this may hurt a neigh- 
bor who had unwittingly made a careless 
bargain in other circumstances,” he added. 

Gen. McNaughton urged Canada be very 
careful to ensure the rights it thinks it has 
are admitted and confirmed beforehand. 

“We have everything to lose by hasty and 
ill-considered action, and we have everything 
to gain by waiting until the essential infor- 
mation is available upon which we can make 
our own assessment of the subject of sharing 
resources and our own plans as to the course 
of action we will adopt.” 

Sen. Moss came back smiling gamely. 

He said he thought he and the general 
agreed on one thing—that the study should 
be made, and quickly, before any decision 
was made by Canada. 

But the senator emphasized that once 
water is diverted, and people and industry 
thrive around it, it can’t be turned on and 
off like a tap. 


THE BUSING DISTINCTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, an editorial in the Evening Star of 
Washington, D.C., on July 14, 1966, takes 
note of a proposal to bus children to 
schools in certain areas of the District of 
Columbia. 

The editorial concluded that Supt. 
Carl Hansen should ask the School 
Board to affirm his determination 
to operate a temporary busing program 
only to eliminate overcrowding in some 
schools and to make use of vacant space 
in other schools. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia, I am in total agreement with 
the editorial statement that “the proper 
permanent solution is to build adequate 
schools where they are needed.” 

Iam also in agreement with the Super- 
intendent’s main concern that the 
busing, if done at all, should be only tem- 
porary and that it should be confined to 
the purpose of relieving overcrowding, 
and not, as has been suggested by some, 
as a way of promoting artificial integra- 
tion. The busing of students to promote 
integration has no basis in any U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision or in any Federal 
statute, and I join with the Star in hop- 
ing that Dr. Hansen never relinquishes 
the position taken. This is not to say 
that I shall, if such is presented, support 
any proposal for congressional appropri- 
ation of moneys for the purpose of tem- 
porary busing to alleviate crowded 
schoolrooms, as I shall reserve any judg- 
ment on this point until such time as my 
subcommittee conducts hearings on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1967. If the Commission- 
ers and Dr. Hansen wish to present justi- 
fications at that time, I shall be glad to 
consider them. I have grave reserva- 
tions as to the advisability of such a 
busing program, for once it is put into 
operation, the pressures will build for its 
permanent retention. There are those 
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who would use the taxpayers’ moneys to 
promote artificial integration in a school 
system that is less than 10 percent white, 
but I do not believe that the taxpayers’ 
moneys can justifiably be spent for the 
busing of students to promote school in- 
tegration or to deal with racial imbal- 
ance in the school population, the U.S. 
Supreme Court never having ruled, and 
the Congress never having acted, to date, 
against de facto segregation. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in the case of 
Brown against Board of Education on 
May 17, 1954, ruled, quite properly, in 
my judgment, that children in public 
schools could not be segregated on the 
basis of race, as this would contravene 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. The same Court ruled the 
same day in the case of Bolling against 
Sharpe, that racially segregated public 
schools could not be maintained in the 
District of Columbia by virtue of the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment. 
But the Supreme Court has never ruled 
against de facto segregation nor against 
racial imbalance in the public schools. 
The Court only ruled that race shall not 
be a factor in the assignment of children 
to schools in the public school system. 

Additionally, it is my understanding 
that many prominent educators are of 
the belief that money spent for busing 
could be better spent for teachers’ sal- 
aries, new teaching positions, and school 
equipment, 

I ask ‘unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BUSING DISTINCTION 

Superintendent Hansen's decision to rec- 
ommend busing children from severely over- 
crowded public schools to those with vacant 
space will surprise a lot of Washingtonians. 
It is important, however, to consider the 
qualifications which Dr. Hansen attaches to 
this decision. 

The facts of the situation are that about 
1,700 children now are attending half-day 
classes because of congested neighborhood 
schools, while space for some 1,500 pupils is 
available in other city schools outside the 
overcrowded neighborhoods. To use these 
unused facilities during a period of crisis 
seems only common sense. 

The trouble is that several dangers are in- 
herent in the project. 

First, of course, is the danger that this 
temporary emergency measure might become 
permanent, and that must not be allowed to 
occur. The proper permanent solution is to 
build adequate schools where they are 
needed, This must remain the goal. Dr. 
Hanson says he believes that once in the 
“busing business,” the city will “get out as 
quickly as possible.” He should urge the 
school board to affirm this determination as 
a flat policy—and to make it crystal clear to 
the congressional committees which appro- 
priate money for new schools. 

The superintendent's main concern, how- 
ever, is that temporary busing should be 
confined to the purpose of relieving over- 
crowding, not, as has been suggested, as a 
way of promoting “artificial” integration. 

We hope Dr. Hansen never relinquishes 
that position. As a practical matter, no de- 
gree of meaningful citywide integration is 
possible in a school system less than 10 per- 
cent white. In trying to reach an unattain- 
able goal, however, irreparable harm could 
be done to the sound basic concept of neigh- 
borhood schools. 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, fur- 
ther support of the automobile safety 
bill passed by the Senate is offered by 
the Louisville Times. 

The Times considers the bill a fair 
one. It takes editorial note of the fact 
that Government activity in the field 
already has induced the auto industry 
to do many of the things the bill would 
require. f 

The Times also supports legislation to 
improve standards of driving and of 
highway construction. 

As a matter of public interest, this edi- 
torial presents a balanced and reasoned 
viewpoint on auto safety. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Louisville Times, June 27, 1966] 
DOWN THE ROAD TOWARD SAFETY 


In the first four months of this year, 15,110 
persons were killed in automobile accidents 
in the United States, compared with 13,650 
in the same period last year. In April, the 
increase in traffic fatalities was 20 per cent 
greater than in the preceding April, 

Perhaps statistics like these had something 
to do with the Senate’s unanimous approval 
of a more demanding auto safety bill than 
the original proposals of the administration. 
Perhaps it was because of an awareness that 
an increasing number of Americans—though 
no one knows how many—are becoming gen- 
uinely concerned about slaughter on the 
highways. Possibly the Senate members re- 
minded themselves that the life they save 
by demanding a safer car might be their own 
or that of a member of their family. 

Whatever the motive or combination of 
motives, the Senate Commerce Committee is 
to be congratulated for strengthening the bill 
before sending it to the floor. Instead of 
bowing to industry pressure, it has stiffened 
its back. The bill as approved seems to us a 
fair one, at least to start with. Not all 
committee members were happy with it be- 
cause a provision for criminal penalties was 
removed. But the bill’s schedule of fines 
for violations, $1,000 per car to a maximum 
of $400,000, ought to be stiff enough to en- 
force compliance. If experience proves it is 
not, the law could be amended, 

The same could be said for all its provi- 
sions. As it stands, it is in a rather experi- 
mental stage. It requires the secretary of 
commerce to set up minimum safety stand- 
ards for new cars. These “interim” stand- 
ards would be published by Jan. 31 and put 
into effect from six to 12 months later. They 
are not really radical. In effect, they are 
those established by the federal government 
for cars it buys, covering such things as seat 
belts, windshield wipers, collapsible steering 
columns, padded dashes and visors, outside 
mirrors, and so on. 

The secretary of commerce also would be 
required to undertake a testing and research 
program on the basis of which he would 
publish revised standards by Jan. 31, 1968. 
He also would have to review the standards 
at least once every two years, and would be 
authorized to modify them. 

The significant difference between this bill 
and the administration's first proposal is that 
the secretary of commerce is required to do 
all this. Under the other plan, he was given 
discretionary authority, which he might have 
chosen not to use. 

The spotlight now shifts to the House, 
where committee approval of a companion 
bill is forecast within a week or two. We 
hope these cheerful predictions are realized. 
The fact is that because of governmental 
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pressure the automobile industry already is 
doing a good many of the things this bill 
would require. We do not see how it could 
hurt the industry to go the rest of the way. 

And now, with a federal auto safety law 
seemingly so close, if anyone wants to bring 
up the argument that the same government 
ought to pay some attention to the kind of 
people who drive these cars, we will gladly 
Say amen, It never has been our contention 
that auto design is the sole factor in auto 
deaths and injuries. Both the motorist and 
the car he drives should be made as safe 
as possible, as well as the road on which both 
travel. 

This seems to be the thought behind 
another bill passed by the Senate authorizing 
expenditure of $465 million over a three-year 
period to help states and cities expand their 
traffic safety efforts. 


PROBLEMS OF THE U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a recent conference of the 
maritime industry, joined by represent- 
atives of both labor and management, 
dramatized the critical situation of our 
maritime industry. Aptly titled SOS, 
standing for “Save Our Ships” and 
“Save Our Shipyards,” this conference 
showed again the willingness of all seg- 
ments of this vital industry to work to- 
gether to revive our maritime service and 
the moribund shipbuilding industry. 

The crisis of our maritime industry 
must be seen in the context of our 
strength as a world power. Russia has 
clearly seen the long range importance 
of the merchant marine as a weapon of 
economic warfare. We must remember 
that peaceful coexistence to the Russians 
does not mean the abandonment of Rus- 
sia’s expansionist economic goals. It is 
significant that while the United States 
has allowed her merchant marine to de- 
cline to the point where less than 12 per- 
cent of our huge foreign trade is carried 
in American-fiag ships, the Russians will 
add 464 vessels to their merchant fleet. 
In addition to the powerful thrust this 
merchant fleet gives to Russia's expan- 
sion, it has an obviously harmful effect 
on our balance of payments. 

Two recent articles describe this prob- 
lem clearly and well. One is a recent 
column by James Kilpatrick, entitled 
“Grappling With the Merchant Marine 
Problem,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on May 31,1966. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. An- 
other article, “The Future Role of Soviet 
Sea Power,” by Comdr. H. G. Dudley, 
Sr., USN, was published in the US. 
Naval Institute Proceedings for May 
1966. Commander Dudley emphasizes 
that the Russians consider their mer- 
chant marine to be an integral instru- 
ment of their naval power, and use it as 
such. Commander Dudley states: 

The growing Soviet merchant fleet will also 
serve definite political . It will, of 
course, further the prestige of the Soviet 
Union as a creditable major power and, more 
importantly, it will lend itself to the Soviet 
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design to create a “Socialist commercial 
bloc” on a global scale, resembling Soviet- 
Satellite economic ties. The Soviets un- 
doubtedly feel that they have been success- 
ful in orienting the economy of Cuba and 
Egypt toward Moscow and now have con- 
fidence that other developing nations will 
follow at a progressive pace. To accomplish 
this progress in proper Communist style, all 
commerce would move in Communist ships; 
this would permit the Kremlin more positive 
control over the victims’ economy. The ulti- 
mate goal of Moscow in this scheme would 
be twofold: to isolate the United States from 
the world markets and from the raw mate- 
rials abroad; and to consolidate control of 
the economies of the rising nations. This 
would be in effect the revival of mercantilism, 
Communist style. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this extremely interesting article be 
included in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. These 
articles make quite clear the serious 
penalty we may pay in the years ahead 
for allowing our merchant marine to de- 
cline. Not only the short-term economic 
effect in terms of payrolls, jobs, and the 
balance of payments must be considered, 
but the danger of growing economic 
dominance of our chief rival, the Soviet 
Union. It is not too late to reverse the 
trend, but we must act vigorously and 
imaginatively to do so. I look forward 
to the recommendations of the SOS con- 
ference for positive ways by which we 
may restore our merchant marine to its 
rightful place in our economy and to its 
role in our overall naval policy. 


Exuisir 1 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 31, 1966] 
GRAPPLING WITH THE MERCHANT MARINE 
PROBLEM 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

For the last five months, committees of 
the House and Senate have been grappling 
futilely with problems of the American mer- 
chant marine. They are no closer to an an- 
swer than they were when the second session 
of this Congress began. Meanwhile, the in- 
dustry is dying. 

In 1965, less than 12 percent of U.S. foreign 
trade was transported under the U.S. flag; 
this was the lowest percentage on record, and 
compares with 52 percent as recently as 1951. 
In terms of a merchant fleet in being, the 
United States ranks a poor sixth among the 
nations of the world, but even this rank is 
deceptive. Most of this fleet consists of ves- 
sels built more than 20 years ago. In terms 
of ships under construction, the U.S. ranks 
in 14th place, just barely ahead of tiny Fin- 
land. 

The several reasons for this decline are not 
obscure. Part of the responsibility lies with 
the ship operators, who have been unwilling 
or unable to make the bold and imaginative 
changes that would permit them to compete 
for world markets. Part of the responsibil- 
ity lies with the 32 separate unions that 
make up the AFL-CIO’s Maritime Trades 
Department; their suicidal in-fighting, man- 
ifested in a series of maddening strikes, has 
reduced the industry to chaos. 

Still another part of the responsibility lies 
with domestic shipyards and with the poli- 
ticilans representing them; they have clung 
tenaciously to protective and restrictive laws 
that have had a suffocating effect upon 
American operators both in foreign trade 
and on domestic coastal routes. 
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Yet the greatest responsibility, by far, lies 
upon the Congress and the executive agencies 
of the federal government. The Congress has 
been content to drift along with the basic 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, though the 
law hasn't worked for 30 years. The defense 
establishment, enchanted by fiy-boy visions 
of airlifted troops and cargoes, has woefully 
neglected the necessity for a healthy mer- 
chant fleet. The Maritime Administration, 
plagued by weaknesses, has frittered away 
its research funds on such glamorous ven- 
tures as the nuclear Savannah. Nowhere— 
in labor, in management, in government, in 
politics—has there been the leadership 
needed to unite the industry and to find 
some cures for its wasting disease. 

Two major reports on the merchant 
marine have attempted to diagnose the sick- 
ness. Characteristically, neither of them 
has satisfied everyone. 

Last October, an “Interagency Maritime 
Task Force,” composed of government ad- 
ministrators headed by Alan S. Boyd, under- 

of commerce, brought forth a 20- 
year plan for restoring the patient to health. 
To the outside observer—and to a few 
spokesmen within the industry—the Boyd 
Report is sound in principle. It would re- 
duce federal subsidies for operations and con- 
struction, phase out the subsidies to 
passenger liners altogether, put an end to 
certain cargo preferences, and permit fleet 
owners greater freedom in their operations. 

Two months after the Boyd Report, the 
President's Maritime Advisory Committee 
brought in a series of recommendations 
that contradicted almost everything the 
Boyd group had proposed. Yet the commit- 
tee itself was sorely divided. One member, 
H. Lee White, filed a blistering 75-page dis- 
sent in which three other members joined 
in part. 

To the concerned outsider, White’s blunt 
prescriptions make considerable sense. A 
lawyer with long experience in maritime law 
and operations, White is president of Ma- 
rine Transport Lines. In his view, a simple 
increase in subsidies is no answer at all. He 
doubts that Congress and the taxpayers 
would stand for handouts and loan guaran- 
tees that might reach a billion dollars a year 
under the Advisory Committee's plan. At 
some point, he says, it must be explained 
why other American industries with high 
labor costs are able to compete on world 
markets, while America’s merchant ships 
cannot compete profitably even in our own 
coastal trade. 

The first step, in White's view, is to abolish 
the restriction that limits operating subsi- 
dies solely to vessels built in high-cost 
American yards. 

The Boyd Report makes the same recom- 
mendation. 

Until this is done, American fleet opera- 
tors cannot obtain the modern bulk carriers 
and tankers needed to compete with foreign 
operators. White makes the point that even 
the Soviet Union, which is adding 464 ves- 
sels to its merchant fleet this year, does not 
insist that all of them be built in Russian 
yards. The Soviet Union buys its ships 
wherever it pleases. 

Thus far, the hard line advocated by White 
and by the Boyd Report has picked up little 
support within the sick industry or on the 
Hill. 


EXHIBIT 2 

THe FUTURE ROLE OF SOVIET SEA POWER 

(Note.— With such modern men-of-war as 
the Kynda-class missile frigate Variag and 
the world’s largest underseas fleet, the Soviet 
Navy would seem prepared to wage the hottest 
of wars. Yet, for the forseeable future, we 
can expect their Navy’s role to be offensive 
in Cold War and defensive in hot.) 
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(By Commander H. G. Dudley, Sr., U.S. Navy) 

The Russians have been politically inter- 
ested in sea power since the 17th and 18th 
century campaigns of Peter the Great. Since 
Stalin’s death, however, Soviet maritime 
strategy has appeared in a different political 
concept. It now reflects the Soviet scenario 
of a struggle best defined by George Kennan 
who pointed out that the Soviet Union's 
“main concern is to make sure that it has 
filled every nook and cranny available to it 
in the basin of world power.” Despite re- 
peated threatening language in speeches and 
diplomatic exchanges, however, the theme of 
Soviet strategy is victory by Cold War and 
diplomacy. 

Nikita Khrushchev made it clear that the 
Soviet Union did not desire to engage in war 
when he spoke to workers at Novosibirsk on 
10 October 1959; and Marshal Vasily D. 
Sokolovskiy has more recently considered this 
theme important enough to repeat: “Peaceful 
coexistence ...must be correctly under- 
stood. Coexistence is a continuation of the 
conflict between social systems, but by peace- 
ful means, without war . . We consider this 
an economic political and ideological strug- 
gle, not a military one.” Then the Soviets, 
via the voice os the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, clarified the main target of their “cold” 
struggle by stating: “In short, the world has 
moved out of the stage of the capitalist en- 
circlement of the Soviet Union and during 
the current phase of coexistence is moving 
into the stage of the socialist encirclement 
of the United States as a prelude to final vic- 
tory of Communism.” The essence of this 
declaration supposes that the Soviets will 
capture the economic and political vitals of 
the developing nations and, thereby, isolate 
the United States. This is what Sokolovskiy 
had in mind when he stressed “. . . politics 
has available in addition to war, a large 
arsenal of various non-forcible means which 
it can use for achieving goals, without re- 
sorting to war.” 

Economic warfare, the co-element of Soviet 
political and psychological warfare, actually 
equates to trade-war. It seeks to dominate 
the economy of the rising nation and is noth- 
ing more than “merchantilism.” Khru- 
shchev set the Soviet course in this direction 
when, in 1955, he forecasted intentions to in- 
crease foreign trade by 70 per cent. It will be 
recalled that Khrushchev made this an- 
nouncement when he introduced the Seven 
Year Plan shortly after replacing Giorgi Ma- 
lenkov, and thereby used the opportunity to 
broadcast the Soviet policy of invoking the 
political instrument of trade and aid as the 
new tactic in pursuing Kremlin goals. 

The unique advantage to the Soviets is 
their ability to prosecute a trade-war by 
decision, that is, when the political stakes 
are high enough, they decide, and manage to 
afford, the economic policies that help to 
win them. 

Another facet of recent Soviet politico- 
maritime strategy involves designs to neu- 
tralize Western sea power by creating political 
and military obstacles to free movement of 
ocean commerce. In this regard, the Kremlin 
continues to work dilgently to fester the 
political environment around the four stra- 
tegic, commercial bottlenecks of world trade 
routes: the Panama and Suez Canals and the 
Straits of Malacca and Gibraltar. 

Efforts have been made by the Kremlin 
to extend Soviet sea power by proxy to these 
vital areas by building up the naval power of 
Cuba, Algeria, Egypt, and Indonesia. Fur- 
ther indications of these tactics are refiected 
in Soviet construction of seaports such as 
Hodeida in Yemen. This port, as well as 
others which may be offered for Soviet naval 
“blackmail” operations, constitutes a poten- 
tial fleet-in-being type of haven which could 
accommodate both submarines and surface 
ships. Support ships for naval and fishing 
units could well find strategic ports and coves 
similar to the facilities which the Soviets 
enjoyed briefly in Albania for submarine op- 
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erations. These projections of Soviet sea 
power are not myths. Indeed, current Soviet 
political maneuvering and planning lends 
new significance to them. 

The naval—and air—forces which the So- 
viet Union has provided the developing na- 
tions have minelaying capabilities and, 
though neither first rate nor operational in 
all cases, these forces pose an additional po- 
tential threat in very strategic areas, 

Closely associated with neutralizing West- 
ern sea power is the Soviet Union’s effort to 
increase the three-mile limit of territorial 
waters. The political motive is obviously to 
nibble away the freedom which has always 
been a hallmark of the high seas and, ac- 
cordingly, diminish Western sea power’s mo- 
bility. If, for example, the 12-mile rule were 
to become international law, vast areas would 
no longer be free seas and many passages 
now classed as international would be sub- 
ject to political wrangling. The Soviet 
Union’s desire for coastal concealment of 
Communist insurgency activities around the 
world is another, more covert, motive. 

Other political motives which shape Soviet 
maritime strategy could be cited; they, how- 
ever, would merely reaffirm Soviet designs to 
further the Kremlin goal of world domina- 
tion through maximum use of sea power. 

There are important fixed factors affecting 
Soviet sea power. Professor Nicholas J. Spyk- 
man (1893-1943) emphasized that geography 
was fundamental to the formation of foreign 
policy, and so it is with Soviet foreign policy. 
Spykman highlighted the dependence of rel- 
ative power of states not only on military 
forces but also on such factors as size of ter- 
ritory, nature of frontiers, size of population, 
absence or presence of raw materials, eco- 
nomic and technical development, financial 
strength, ethnic homogeneity, effective social 
integration, political stability, and national 
spirit. Credence is added to Spykman's con- 
cepts by Alfred Thayer Mahan and Sir Hal- 
ford Mackinder, both of whom arrived at the 
same deductions. The former oriented his 
Philosophy toward maritime strategy and 
the latter more toward the potential power 
inherently possessed by the Eurasian land 
mass. It is the wisdom of these three men 
which provides the tools with which one may 
analyze Soviet national power and, indeed, 
sea power, with reliability. The relatively 
new third dimension of Communism does 
introduce insidious tactics which challenge 
old theories. Nevertheless, as Mahan pointed 
out, his principles “belong to the unchange- 
able, or un order of things, remain- 
ing the same, in cause and effect, from age 
to age,” and that flexibility of application, 
occasioned by unforeseen developments, is 
necessary. 

Land Mass Orientation. The vast size 
northern location, and orientation toward 
the Arctic have significantly influenced 
everything that is Russian. The high 
mountains in the east and south, the prox- 
imity of the Arctic, and the continental cli- 
mate combine to produce extremely hot and 
cold regions, large unproductive areas, and 
difficult interior transportation. As a result, 
the bulk of Soviet industry, population and 
transportation is concentrated in Western 
Russia in a triangular area consisting sig- 
nificantly of only about 11 per cent of the 
country, the apex of which is near Lake 
Baikal. 

Another region of less than 2 per cent of 
the entire land has been developed as the Far 
East Maritime Province. Geographically 
isolated, this rear area—1,000 rugged miles 
east of the apex—has been forced into mili- 
tary and economic seclusion. Both areas, 
consisting of about 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion, are joined by an excellent, but by itself 
inadequate, east-west Trans-Siberian rail- 
road. 

In reality, then, the vast land of the Soviet 
Union is literally reduced to a comparatively 
small, productive portion which is orlented 
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like a tipped table in the direction of Europe. 
This feature explains why the Russians have 
always considered the defense of their west- 
ern front the key to their survival. It fol- 
lows, of course, that the isolated nature of 
the Maritime Province contributes little, if 
any, to the major power complex which is 
centered in western Russia. 

Peter the Great was one of the first to ap- 
preciate the western orientation of Russia; 
this was symbolized by his moving the 
capital from Moscow to St. Petersburg. He 
clearly understood that the wealth and 
greatness of his country lay in its association 
with Europe and understood the importance 
of the Baltic and Black Sea to this greatness. 

Geographic Vulnerability. From a defensive 
point of view, the high perimeter of the 
“tipped table“ is bound by excellent ob- 
stacles; frozen seas, wide deserts, and high 
mountains protect three sides. Only from 
the west is the Soviet heartland approach- 
able across terrain suitable for any large- 
scale ground movement, while the remaining 
large portions of its western frontier are 
coastal in nature. 

Imagine yourself standing in Moscow, the 
geographic center of the Black, Baltic, and 
White Seas, and facing west; the vulner- 
ability of Russia from the Muscovites’ per- 
spective can thus be more clearly appreci- 
ated. Not only do you gain a better 
understanding of the purpose of the Red 
Army, but you also recognize more fully the 
importance of sea power to the vast water- 
washed shores of western Russia—both from 
the point of view of defense and of contact 
with the world, the latter being the source 
of Soviet progress. Also from this vantage 
point, one may visualize the industrial tri- 
angle of Russia with its base facing quite 
vulnerably to the west; Eastern Europe and 
the Baltic directly threaten the center, 
whereas the Black Sea and the White Sea 
weaken the extremities. This is to say, the 
Soviet heartland is vulnerable from four dis- 
tinct sectors, three of which must rely upon 
naval power for defense. 

In a similar vein, the Soviet Union is mil- 
itarily weakest where the seas literally pene- 
trate deeply into the base of its industrial 
triangle. This makes the Soviets sensitive 
to any threat from the seas and increasingly 
conscious of the need for sea power. Fur- 
thermore, the Soviets become justifiably 
fearful of the sea-threat when they remem- 
ber that within the last 115 years, while 
successfully resisting repeated invasions over 
land, they have been defeated twice by sea 
power—in the Crimean War (1853-1856) and 
the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905). 

Internal Mobility. From the Soviet interior 
to its seaports, water transportation is seem- 
ingly difficult. The combination of water- 
ways enables the interior movement of small- 
er merchant vessels and naval ships between 
the Arctic, Baltic, and Black Sea areas. Even 
though the internal water system is elabo- 
rate, it moves one-fifth as many ton-miles 
by water as the United States which has one- 
fourth of the mileage. Moreover, Soviet wa- 
ter ways transport only five per cent of the 
nation's freight turnover. Better use, how- 
ever, can be expected of the rivers, locks, and 
canals as the current extension and improve- 
ment programs progress. Actually, river 
transit by ocean ships is now in effect and 
increasing. However, there is no river which 
provides free access to the ocean. The large 
Siberian rivers all empty into the Arctic Sea 
which is frozen for nine to ten months of the 
year. The Amur in the Far East deviates to 
a shallow estuary which is icebound for many 
months. The Volga, the most important 
river, carrying over half of the mland water- 
borne commerce, flows south into the land- 
lecked Caspian; and both the Don and Dnie- 
per rivers reach the Black Sea which, in turn, 
must exit through the Turkish Straits. 

Thus, nature has forced the Soviets to the 
limits of man's ingenuity in efforts to over- 
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come natural obstacles. In general, the in- 
land waterways can be considered marginal, 
being susceptible to improvement but not 
substantial change. 

Although all but one of Russia’s major 
seaports lie in proximity to a river mouth— 
the exception being Vladivostok—they are 
relatively unimportant. In fact, the most 
important, Leningrad, does not rate among 
the 50 leading seaports of the world. An- 
other point—the remoteness of many con- 
suming and producing centers from the 
ports—makes international commerce very 
expensive after the heavy freight from river 
or rail is added to the ocean freight. 

Peripheral Limitations. Access from the 
Soviet Union, that is the tipped table por- 
tion, lies either across the northern plain of 
Europe or through the Black, Baltic and 
White-Barents Seas. Not one of these seas 
has free access to the world inasmuch as 
each one is severely restricted in at least one 
of several ways. Exits from the Black and 
Baltic Seas require passing through narrow 
waters controlled by Turkey and Denmark 
respectively. Egress from the White Sea 
area is through relatively narrow and chan- 
neled waters of the Barents and Norwegian 
Seas. To further the restrictive effects, all 
three exits are under close surveillance of the 
North Atlantic Powers. 

Likewise, the heartland of the Far East, the 
Maritime Province, is hemmed in by the Sea 
of Japan with only three accesses to the 
Pacific Ocean, all of which are easily domi- 
nated by Western-oriented Japan. 

In effect, Soviet naval capabilities heyond 
their contiguous “lakes” depend primarily on 
the two port areas, Petropavlovsk, in Kam- 
chatka, and Murmansk. And, the Soviets 
have been forced to make maximum use of 
these areas irrespective of their relatively 
remote and isolated locations. Although 
Petropavlovsk fronts on the Pacific Ocean, it 
is icebound three months of the year and 
hampered by extreme climatic conditions. 
With icebreaker operations, it is usable the 
year round, and a small portion of the Far 
East Fleet is based there. Even the major 
port of Vladivostok is icebound part of the 
year, requiring icebreakers for year-round 
use. Murmansk is more useful inasmuch as 
it is ice-free; in fact, Murmansk is the only 
Soviet port in European Russia that is un- 
impeded in its outlet to the high seas by 
ice or extreme narrows. Nevertheless, it, is 
plagued by inhibiting climatic conditions— 
and severely so. 

Thus, the Northern Fleet and the Petro- 
pavlovsk forces represent the major Soviet 
sea power threat in their respective ocean 
areas. For the Soviets to project their threat 
into the Atlantic, however, it would be es- 
sential for the forces—surface, sub-surface, 
and probably air—to funnel via the relatively 
narrow Norwegian Sea. In addition, chan- 
neling through the Greenland-Iceland- 
Faeroes Gap would increase their vulnerabil- 
ity. Submarine use of the Arctic ice cap 
would be probable but not without incon- 
venience and undesirable sacrifices. 

A glance at a North Polar Map reveals three 
salient features which diminish the power 
position of the Northern Fleet. First, the 
Barents-White Sea area Hes deeply in the 
Arctic, which extends even into the depths 
of Russia's Northwest; second, the circuitous 
route and distance to the North Atlantic is 
extremely long and vulnerable; third—and 
this relates to the second—the route to the 
Atlantic is relatively narrow. 

Sokolovskiy has summarized Russia’s di- 
lemma from the experience of World War 
II: . . . two of our fleets were based in in- 
land seas {Baltic and Black Seas] and it was 
difficult to bring out the Northern and 
Pacific Fleets onto the high seas.” 

Unfavorable Climate. Although adversi- 
ties of climate have been mentioned, it is 
proper to emphasize their limitations on 
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both commercial and naval activities. Cold 
and dismal climatic environments seriously 
affect three of the coastal complexes—only 
the Black Sea enjoys the milder weather. 
The White Sea and Far East areas are 
plagued much of the year by fierce inclem- 
ent conditions. Only the Satellite countries 
have Baltic ports with year-round weather 
conditions that are suitable for reasonably 
efficient commercial and reasonably effective 
naval operations. 

As a general deduction, the areas from 
which Soviet naval operations could project 
into the distant oceans experience climatic 
conditions which not only discourage, but 
also preclude operational flexibility. This 
same limitation applies to ocean commerce. 
Where the Black Sea has more favorable 
weather, its accessibility to the open seas is 
more restrictive including periodic weather 
limitations on navigating the Bosphorus/ 
Dardanelles. 

The Northern Sea Route, some 6,000 miles 
long, is only open from about. mid-July to 
the end of September; and the use of ice- 
breakers extends this season by about two 
weeks. Although the Soviet Union has pro- 
gressively made greater and greater use of 
this strategic route, it is inconceivable that, 
within the foreseeable future, they will be 
able to enhance the route’s military and 
economic contributions to any significant 
extent. 

The magnitude of the modern Soviet Navy 
was placed in clear focus by Admiral Arleigh 
Burke on 26 August 1957, when as Chief of 
Naval Operations he told the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars: “They have a large, well- 
rounded navy with the largest submarine 
force in history, and they are building subs 
at the rate of about 100 a year.” He also 
pointed out that “In twelve years the Soviet 
Union has replaced Great Britain as the sec- 
ond ranking sea power.” Subsequently, it 
became recognized that “the Soviet Union 
. « - bas surpassed in some respects the mili- 
tary technology of the West and it also 
maintains far larger conventional forces.” 
Although these statements were made six to 
eight years ago, they realistically portray a 
Soviet Navy today which was commenced in 
1928 as part of Stalin’s first Five Year Plan. 

Stalin, although a “big ship” advocate, em- 
phasized sub-surface warfare and, in 1941, 
produced the largest submarine force in the 
world. A naval reorientation during 1956- 
58 under Khrushchev further stressed the 
submarine but with a commensurate degra- 
dation of the surface navy. “Cruisers,” said 
Khrushchev, “are fit only 
missions to foreign countries.” 
stopped cruiser construction and replaced the 
“‘big-ship’”’ sailor Admiral Kusnetsov with Ad- 
miral Gorshkov, a proponent of submarines, 
missiles, and smaller ships. Since then, mis- 
silery has dominated the naval scene (and 
has even been honored on land as a separate 
branch of the military). And now, the ear- 
lier concept of balanced fleets has given way 
to an emphasis on missile firing submarines 
and missile ships in the Northern and Far 
East Fleet. 

The Soviet surface naval force today is the 
second largest in the world when measured 
in terms of tonnage. It includes a signifi- 
cant number of relatively modern cruisers, 
frigates, and destroyers, many equipped with 
surface-to-air and surface-to-surface mis- 
siles. These units are augmented by numer- 
ous coastal types which also brandish mis- 
siles. In addition, more than 100 oceano- 
graphic research ships emphasize the magni- 
tude of Soviet interest in both the military 
and economic applications of the world’s 
oceans. 

The Soviets have a substantial naval air 
arm which has been dramatizing increased 
capabilities with long-range reconnaissance 
flights over the Atlantic and Pacific. Some 
of these aircraft have been TU—95 turboprops, 
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the longest range type in the Soviet air in- 
ventory useable for oceanic patrol and anti- 
submarine-surface shipping. 

The Red submarine fleet continues to be 
the world’s largest; it includes numerous 
nuclear and about 400 conventionally-pow- 
ered types. At least one-third are long- 
range, while the remainder are medium- 
range or costal types; and increasingly large 
portions of the long-range submarines are 
being equipped with missiles. 

The majority of all Soviet surface and 
submarine vessels are capable of minelay- 
ing, giving the Soviet Navy an unusually 
extensive mining potential. Smaller units, 
including trawlers, further increase this 
capability to significant proportions. Equally 
important are the continued efforts by the 
Soviet Union to maintain a highly effective 
minesweeping force. At present this force 
is also acknowledged to be the world’s largest. 

The Soviet merchant fleet has expanded 
alarmingly fast since World War II, and 
now has an estimated annual increase ap- 
proximating 1.2 million deadweight tons and 
a 1970 projected strength of about 13.5 mil- 
lion tons.* The probable goal for 1980 is 
20 million gross tons. Current Soviet ship- 
building programs call for about 332 dry 
cargo ships, 131 tankers, and notably, 38 
passenger vessels. Meanwhile, at least 1,124 
Soviet merchant ships—totaling 7.03 million 
deadweight tons—are using the high seas 
today. 

The Soviet fishing fleet will soon be the 
largest in the world. It is already consid- 
ered to be the most modern. The trawlers 
are impressively large and capable of distant 
and extended operations through the or- 
ganic support of modern salvage ships, tank- 
ers, refrigeration ships, and dry-storage ves- 
sels. Estimates indicate that the Soviet fish- 
ing force has increased from about 36,404 
vessels of all types in 1940 to about 75,000 
in 1962, and has a program for an additional 
14,000. Fishing operations are global. 

It must be concluded that the Soviet 
Union has, or will have, a numerical pre- 
ponderance of the components essential to 
sea power; and Soviet efforts to develop a 
balance of naval, merchant, and fishing fleets 
are increasing. 

The Soviets remain yery much convinced 
that past efforts toward achieving global 
Communism have been successful, and that 
their ideology will reap progress under clever 
and determined leadership, through aggres- 
sive policies, and within the framework of 
Peaceful Coexistence. Hypnotized by their 
belief in the “inevitable world revolutionary 
movement,” they will continue to seek every 
possible action short of war to hasten what 
they feel to be the ultimate crumbling of 
the world into their lap. Their strategy is 
shaped by the nuclear stalemate and the pre- 
dominating influence which economic devel- 
opment has, and will continue to have, in 
the foreseeable future, both in Russia and 
throughout the world. In this environment 
they plan a significant role for sea power 

as the instrument for implementing Soviet 
political goals. 

The Soviets will experience during the next 
decade their most serious challenge in the 
economic sector; and it is apparent that 
through directing a greater share of their 
national effort toward agriculture and con- 
sumer industry they intend ultimately to 
realize greater economic viability to meet the 
consumer needs. In addition, a necessary 
extension of the Soviet industrial base and 
greater participation in world trade are to be 
pursued by the Soviet leaders in an effort to 
stimulate their economy and enhance their 
power image. As a consequence, the military 
posture will feel the pinch and will find it 
necessary to restrain expansion desires. Thus 


* See Frank A. Nemec, “The Soviet Mari- 
time Establishment,” U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, December 1964, p. 26. 
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the Soviets will probably maintain a military 
posture, including large naval forces, ade- 
quate to preserve the condition of stabilized 
deterrence and provide territorial security. 

Reflection upon the world scene as an im- 
age of economic and military power will con- 
tinue as a paramount Soviet aim. Through 
this image, the Soviets indeed hope to take 
full advantage of the high seas more than 
ever before to gain international prestige 
and impose blackmail. At the same time 
they will act to neutralize the effectiveness 
of Western sea power where possible by chok- 
ing off the strategic crossroads of ocean com- 
merce and extending their sea power by 
proxy. 

The Soviets are bent on attaining world 
“socialism” through “economic diplomacy” 
and without direct involvement in military 
conflict. They envisage cultural and political 
co-operation with developing nations as 
sequel to economic penetration. The even- 
tual aim of course is the development of pro- 
Communist attitudes and governments. This 
means that all efforts of aid and assistance 
will continue to be channeled to ensure 
profitable political goals irrespective of the 
resulting hardships to the Russian people. 

This political strategic concept frames the 
future of Soviet sea power; it minimizes the 
limitations while making maximum use of 
Soviet sea power capabilities. It provides for 
the continued modernization of the Navy but 
will restrict in all probability further expan- 
sion; it will promote a progressive and larger 
commercial fleet; it will foster further growth 
of the already extensive fishing fleet; and will 
use these elements of sea power primarily 
for Cold War objectives while, at the same 
time, always being prepared to defend the 
homeland by offensive-defensive naval 
strategy. 

The key to Soviet tactics within this strat- 
egy will be to avoid Western positions of 
strength which is tantamount to avoiding 
war at practically all cost. Meanwhile, there 
is no doubt that the strategic missile subma- 
rines in the Northern and Far East Fleets 
will be maintained to reflect creditability of 
a nuclear deterrent and, in Kremlin diplo- 
macy, as nuclear blackmail. 

Increased deployment of surface units pri- 
marily into the Mediterranean Sea and the 
North Atlantic can be expected as part of an 
effort to enhance the Soviet sea power image 
and to employ more fully sea power's poten- 
tial as a diplomatic instrument. Large-scale 
deployments would seem to be around the 
corner as the Soviets overcome their logistic 
limitations, gain experience, and find 
“friendly” ports. In this regard, close co- 
operation of Soviet naval units with those 
of Algeria, Egypt, and Cuba, to mention a 
few, could well be high on the Soviet priority 
list. It is more likely, however, that Soviet 
out-of-area activity will emphasize show-of- 
strength in furtherance of political goals, 
inasmuch as the Soviet Navy is not the in- 
ternational mixer“ that other navies have 
been. 

The Soviets will proceed rather cautiously 
in projecting their naval power into new 
areas in order to minimize Western reaction; 
they still recall the Cuban missile incident, 
A careful “approach” is also necessary to 
avoid alarming the nations of the Afro- 
Asian Bloc with their insidious and sophis- 
ticated penetration techniques. 

The Soviet Navy is a Cold War Navy and 
highly capable of generating two desired in- 
gredients for Soviet foreign policy—prestige 
and blackmail, To this end, the Navy will 
continue to be glossed in secrecy, deceit, and 
exaggeration, 

Meanwhile, the Soviet fishing fleet has 
given evidence that it will make its presence 
felt throughout the world and in such fash- 
ion as to provide global prestige for the So- 
viet Union. The vessels, aside from provid- 
ing economic assistance and intelligence 
services, serve to augment the Soviet image 
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of sea power. Eventually, it can be expected 
that Soviet fishing units will associate them- 
selves rather closely to selected ports as 
some have done in Cuba. The Soviets will 
use this technique to improve their oppor- 
tunities to penetrate a multitude of nations 
and to expand Communist insurgency 
activity. 

The growing Soviet merchant fleet will also 
serve definite political purposes. It will, of 
course, further the prestige of the Soviet 
Union as a creditable major power and, 
more importantly, it will lend itself to the 
Soviet design to create a “Socialist commer- 
cial bloc” on a global scale, resembling Soviet- 
Satellite economic ties. The Soviets un- 
doubtedly feel that they have been successful 
in orienting the economy of Cuba and Egypt 
toward Moscow and now have confidence that 
other developing nations will follow at a pro- 
gressive pace. To accomplish this progress 
in proper Communist style, all commerce 
would move in Communist ships; this would 
permit the Kremlin more positive control over 
the victims’ economy. The ultimate goal of 
Moscow in this scheme would be two-fold: 
to isolate the United States from the world 
markets and from the raw materials abroad; 
and to consolidate control of the economies 
of the rising nations. This would be in effect 
the revival of mercantilism, Communist style. 

The primary mission of Soviet naval forces 
in wartime is most likely the defense of the 
water approaches to the Soviet Union. The 
various fleets would conceivably be confined 
to their respective “lakes,” as in the past. 
The strategy would be the usual offensive- 
defensive scenario with fringe benefits from 
submarine long-range operations. 

The Northern Fleet would be the most ac- 
tive inasmuch as it would be the only Euro- 
pean Fleet, including submarines, capable of 
projecting beyond the “lakes” of the Soviet 
coast. The surface units would probably 
penetrate as far as possible into the Nor- 
wegian Sea without undue exposure to West- 
ern opposition. The effort would be to pro- 
vide defense in depth of the industrial 
Northwest and its associated bases and, in 
effect, to neutralize the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula. This projection of naval power would 
be preceded by submarines of the attack and 
missile types to blunt the approach of any 
Western naval forces and to maintain control 
of the Norwegian-Barents Sea area. The pri- 
mary mission of the submarines would be 
to destroy Western surface forces while the 
modern surface-to-air missile ships, with the 
assistance of naval air power, would hope to 
blunt an air strike against the Soviet North- 
west. The limited number of Soviet ballis- 
tic-missile-type submarines (nuclear or not) 
could be used against the mainland of the 
United States; however, this would be out of 
context with the defensive orientation of the 
Russians and would probably not be pros- 
ecuted energetically after the initial stages, 
if then. 

Assorted missions by submarines against 
the sea lines of communications would be a 
definite probability although on a much less 
efficient scale than the Germans in World 
War II. In this regard, the maximum effort 
by the Soviet boats would be expected in the 
Eastern Atlantic where it would be directed 
toward isolating Western Europe and sup- 
porting the Soviet Ground Forces. As the 
land battle disfavored the Red Army, or 
Soviet naval superiority became questionable, 
retreat of all Soviet naval forces to the prox- 
imity of their home bases for operation Fleet- 
in-being would be most likely. 

In the Far East, the operating area for sur- 
face forces in defense of the Maritime Prov- 
ince would be confined to the Sea of Japan. 
Offensive-defensive submarine and aircraft 
operations could project outside the Japa- 
nese-Kurile Island chain to blunt approach- 
ing hostile forces to an extent dependent 
upon Japanese involvement. Full Japanese 
participation in favor of the Western powers 
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would lead to a general withdrawal of Soviet 
maval forces to the vicinity of their bases 
with subsequent limited air and submarine 
operations. The Pleet-in-being concept 
would be implemented in the interest of re- 
taining an adequate defensive posture to 
stave off direct attacks against the vital in- 
dustrial heart of the Maritime Province. 

Baltic and Black Sea operations could 
serve a three-fold purpose: protect the 
coastal shipping; provide defense in depth 
against air, surface, and submarine threats; 
and support ground forces as usual. Naval 
infantry in moderate amphibious operations 
would be used to support ground forces. 
Likewise, an important role of naval air 
would be to support the respective fleets. 

In all four fleets, extensive mining could 
be anticipated whenever and wherever defen- 
sive action so favored. This would include 
efforts to exclude opposing forces from en- 
trances to the home waters of the fleets. 

The merchant and fleets would, of 
course, be forcibly withdrawn to Soviet con- 
trolled waters. There is no conceivable so- 
phisticated plan apparent at this time which 
the Soviets would be likely to apply in an 
effort to make military use of these com- 

ts of sea power except insofar as they 
do provide a broad base for seafaring man- 
power. The merchant fleet would not be 
able to ply the oceans in war since the So- 
viet Navy does not have the antisubmarine 
capabilities with which to protect it; in fact, 
the antisubmarine forces have very limited 
range in regard to both tactical and logistic 
support. 

The more one analyzes the Soviet Navy, its 
composition, its history, its disposition, and 
the Soviet propaganda concerning it, the 
more one becomes convinced that it serves 
primarily a Cold War purpose. And the 
Soviets undoubtedly find it prudent to em- 
phasize Dwight D. Eisenhower's view: “War 
in our times has become an anachronism. 
Whatever the case in the past, war in the 
future can serve no useful purpose.” In 
consonance with political objectives, the 
Kremlin will avoid direct involvement in war 
at practically all cost. This is evident by 
their political efforts and sea power strategy 
both of which are oriented toward a Cold 
War environment. If a Hot War should oc- 
cur accidentally, Soviet maritime strategy 
would most likely be basically defensive, as 
history and current behavior tend to in- 
dicate, 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CONTAINERIZED TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Select Committee on 
Small Business and the Committee on 
Commerce, and as a representative from 
a remote State of the Union, I would 
like to call attention to current develop- 
ments in the field of containerization, 
which are related to the activities of 
these committees, and are of great im- 
portance to my State and to the Nation. 

It is apparent in Alaska that efficiency 
in transportation is vital to the pros- 
perity of business and the welfare of our 
economy and our people. It is equally 
true that the lessons learned in carry- 
ing goods between our overseas States, 
and associated States, such as Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, can be directly 
applied for the benefit of U.S. business- 
men who wish to export into foreign 
markets. 

Ultimately, of course; any such im- 
provements directly assist all consumers, 
who desire to use the goods for the satis- 
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faction of basic human needs, such as 
food, warmth, clothing, and shelter. 

Because of these interests, it has been 
gratifying to me to participate in the 
current inquiry on the potentials and 
problems of livestock exports, being con- 
ducted by the Small Business Committee 
under the leadership of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Our committee, about 2 years ago, be- 
gan a systematic exploration of this 
area, with specific reference to transpor- 
tation costs and barriers. The commit- 
tee was encouraged by the announce- 
ment at the opening of our hearings in 
February 1965 that steamship compa- 
nies would lower their freight rates on 
beef by an average of 25 percent in order 
to stimulate the exports of this commod- 
ity. Shortly thereafter, the air lines 
announced similar reductions of 25 to 
30 percent. 

Testimony at the hearings indicated 
further savings could be accomplished 
through the development and use of re- 
frigerated containers. Mr. John Eyre, 
of the Arthur D. Little Co., stated that 
containerization would, in the case of 
beef and beef products,: cut the gross 
transportation cost in half—in some 
cases by as much as 75 percent. 

Our committee’s interim report of 
October 22, 1965, recommended that the 
data on containerization “be utilized by 
departments, agencies, and industry as- 
sociations concerned” in an effort to 
identify and eliminate transportation 
bottlenecks—“Expansion of Beef Ex- 
ports,” Interim Report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Senate Report No. 939, 89th Con- 
gress, Ist session. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to report 
that, with this information before them, 
American-flag steamship lines initiated 
the first integrated container service on 
the North Atlantic trade routes in April 
1966. Our Small Business Committee 
hearings in May brought out that the 
investment and pioneer technology 
worked out by our steamship companies 
made this accomplishment possible. I 
feel that it should be commended. 

Further, these developments are hav- 
ing tangible results. Recent articles in 
the press confirmed that the break- 
through in meat and livestock exports 
sought by the Senate Small Business 
Committee has been achieved by means 
of shipment in these containers. It is 
estimated that, if this trade is fully de- 
veloped, it could yield an additional $250 
million a year in sales for the American 
beef industry and a like amount in bal- 
ance-of-payments credits for the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles to which I referred be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, July 1, 1966] 
BEEF EXPORT BY CONTAINER A REALITY 
WasHIncTon, June 30.—FPederal Maritime 

Commission Chairman John Harllee said 
today he believed a “breakthrough” had been 


achieved in shipping U.S. beef to Europe in 
containers. 
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An experimental shipment has already 
been made by United States Limes Co. and 
word on the movement received at PMC here 
from the Texas Farm Bureau was that the 
container shipments passed “all barriers” and 
the meat was being sold by one of West 
Germany’s largest retail food chains, 


TEXAS SHIPMENTS 


More such shipments—in line with efforts 
of the past two years to increase US. beef 
exports to Europe were planned from Texas, 
Mr. Harllee said, and further growth was 
expected. 

Sea-Land Service Inc. was also engaged in 
similar experimental movements of contain- 
erized beef, he added. 

Mr. Harllee credited the success he found 
In the beef export situation to cooperation 
between the steamship industry, beef raisers 
and processors and the government. 

Mr. Harllee said the US. “entry into this 
market shows the value of teamwork and 
perseverance in overcoming both inertia and 
complex sets of barriers to this kind of export 
trade.” 

“Credit should certainly be given to Sen. 
Joun J. Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) for his lead- 
ership and foresight and to . . John Grif- 
fith and A. T. Desmedt of the American 
Steamship Traffic Executive Committee.” 

He said that “their initiative and imagina- 
tion reflects credit. upon the entire American- 
flag steamship industry.” 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1966] 
Exports OF MEAT Exprecrep To Rise: New 
SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS CREATE FAVORABLE 

CLIMATE 

Cooperation among business, industry and 
government has brought about overseas 
transportation conditions that may mean 
$250-million more a year in American beef 
and livestock exports, it was reported yes- 
terday by John Harllee, chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Harllee said that reports to the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee indicated that 
a potential market for $250-million of these 
products existed in Western Europe alone. 

Mr. Harllee recalled that late in 1964 the 
Senate committee, under the leadership of 
Senator JoHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, started to study the prospects for 
exporting high-quality American livestock 
products to Europe. 

American steamship companies soon 
thereafter told Senator SPARKMAN that ocean 
freight rates on chilled beef to Europe would 
be reduced an average of 25 per cent. 

Since then, Mr. Harllee noted, three tech- 
nological developments in ocean shipping 
have taken place—integrated container serv- 
ice on the North Atlantic; perfection of re- 
frigerated containers for perishables and the 
development of specialized preservative 
methods to facilitate shipping of meat. 

Mr. Harllee also noted that as a result 
of these technical advances an experimental 
shipment of containerized American beef had 
been marketed competitively in West Ger- 
many. Additional shipments, he added, are 
being planned by the carrier, United States 
Lines, in cooperation with the Texas Farm 
Bureau. 

Another trans-Atlantic container shipping 
line, Sea-Land Service, Inc., Mr. Harllee 
said, has also been involved in beef export 
movements under another experimental pro- 


gram. 

“It is indeed a tribute to the American 
industry that its responsible officials re- 
sponded so meaningfully and effectively to 
the leadership in this area by Congress 
and such agencies as the Department of 
Agriculture and our commission,” Mr. Harl- 
lee said. 

Mr. Harllee added that credit. should also 
to be given to John Griffith, general freight 
manager of United States Lines and to A. 

* 
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Theodore DeSmedt, president of American 
Export Isbrandtsen Lines, who is an official of 
the American Steamship Traffic Executive 
Committee. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
success, which has been described by 
Admiral Harllee of the Maritime Com- 
mission as an example of cooperation 
between business, industry, and Govern- 
ment, has much promise for the future 
of American transportation and Ameri- 
can exports. 

It is realized, of course, that contain- 
erization is in its infancy, and many 
problems must be resolved. Examples of 
these problems are contained in two ar- 
ticles which appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce on July 7, which describe con- 
sideration of an international agreement 
on ocean containerization, and the dif- 
ficulties being experienced in planning 
for the inauguration of air containeriza- 
tion service this year. These matters 
will be coming before congressional com- 
mittees, executive departments, inde- 
pendent agencies, and industry groups. 

It is my belief that it would be useful 
to have these articles available to those 
concerned and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be included in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
July 7, 1966 
DESPITE PROBLEMS: DOMESTIC AIRLINES’ CON- 
TAINER PROGRAM LIKELY To START SEPTEM- 
BER 1 
(By Harold Gold) 

The domestic airlines are likely to inau- 
gurate their container program on Septem- 
ber 1 despite some problems arising from a 
Civil Aeronautics Board order authorizing 
the plan. 

The CAB in approving the program re- 
stricted one aspect of the plan that is caus- 
ing some concern in airlines circles. The 
board specifically said that the airlines could 
not offer an incentive discount for greater 
density goods moving under specific com- 
modity rates. 

While noting that this could hurt the 
effectiveness of the plan, most airlines re- 
port that they are going ahead with the pro- 
gram “as is” in order to get the program 
“on the road.” Trans World, United and the 
Flying Tiger Line are in this category. All 
three airlines told The Journal of Commerce 
that they are taking the steps needed to im- 
plement the program on Sept. 1. 

STUDYING SITUATION 

American Airlines, reported it is studying 
the situation. The airline has asked the 
CAB to authorize further industry discus- 
sions so that the airlines can deal with the 
problems arising from the Board's order. 
The Board has not yet replied to American’s 
request. 

The airline program involves a family of 
modular containers with most of the rates 
tied to the density of the shipment. 

The containers have been designated A, B, 
C, D. The A container is, in effect, a pallet 
with the minimum capacity ranging from 
870 to 500 cubic feet. The airlines will offer 
a rate reduction of $1 per 100 pounds for 
shipments moving in the A container. 

In order to qualify for the B, C, and D 
container programs, the cargo must have a 
minimum density of 10 lbs. per cubic feet. 
This is slightly in excess of what the airlines 
are experiencing—the average running to 
about nine Ibs. per cubic feet. 
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In order to get shippers to use these con- 
tainers the airlines are offering discounts 
ranging from 75c per 100 lbs. for the B con- 
tainer to 35c for the D container. 

One of the main purposes of the plan is 
to increase the density of air cargo ship- 
ments. In order to accomplish this the air- 
lines will be offering a further discount of 
3314 per cent of cargo having a density of 
more than 10 Ibs. per cubic foot. 

The airlines had originally planned to also 
offer a 15 per cent added discount for goods 
moving under specific commodity tariffs hav- 
ing a density of more than 10 Ibs. per cubic 
foot. 

The Board in refusing to allow the carriers 
to introduce this aspect of the program, in- 
dicated that the lines had not justified such 
an incentive. 

It said “the record is clear that many spe- 
cific commodity rates, such as those on maga- 
zines and phonograph records, are heavily 
weighed in favor of the density of such 
products and any additional discount on 
such rates might easily put such rates well 
below economic levels. 


QUALIFICATIONS CITED 


“In these circumstances, we are not pre- 
pared to approve an across-the-board 15 per- 
cent reduction of existing commodity rates 
provided only that an approved container is 
used and a minimal density requirement is 
met. 

“This is not to say that the board would 
not approve specific commodity rates and 
density incentive discounts applied thereto 
on containerized shipments, providing such 
proposals were adequately supported with 
the required economic justification and 
tariff data.” 

The Board also did not allow the carriers 
to exclude perishables as proposed on the 
grounds that “containerization incentives 
should be afforded all products, and that the 
exclusion of any product should be accom- 
panied by forceful reasons therefore. 

“In the absence of a contrary showing, it 
would appear that the carriers should realize 
cost savings from containerization of these 
items equivalent to the savings on other 
commodities.” 

The problems over the elimination of the 
specific commodity discount is twofold; it 
could result in a situation where, depending 
on the weight of the shipment, it would be 
cheaper to send cargo outside a container 
than in one. Also, it could result in a traf- 
fic imbalance. 

Almost all specific commodity rates are 
directional from California eastward. It is 
estimated that about 25 per cent of the cur- 
rent traffic would be eliminated from the con- 
tainer program under the CAB order. 

These areas involve inclusion of all traffic 
under 10 lbs. per cubic foot within unitiza- 
tion incentive discounts; multi-lateral agree- 
ment for the interchange of pallets and con- 
talners; third party lessor or container pool; 
and additional containers of less than 60 
cubic feet. 

The airlines are hopeful that the pro- 

will permit them to get greater density 
freight, thereby improving load capabilities, 
and reduce ground handling costs. 

While the program involves four basic 
containers, the airlines note that shippers 
can use their own containers. 

As long as the shipper’s container meets 
the criteria and its specifications are no 
larger than the corresponding container in 
the plan, the shipper will be eligible to re- 
ceive a discount. 

American, in a letter to the CAB said, “Dis- 
approval of the 15 per cent density incentive 
for specific commodity rates in types B, C 
and D containers focused our attention on 
an anomalous rating situation which was 
not contemplated by the carriers party to 
the agreement. 
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For example, if carriers publish container 
rates on specific commodities to the extent 
authorized by the Board, it would cost less 
to ship 1,250 pounds of freight in a type C 
container (125 cubic feet) than in a type D 
container (62 cubic feet), because a lower 
rate is discounted (1,000 pound minimum 
weight vs. 100 pounds). 

Obviously, we do not want to encourage 
a shipper to use twice as much space as nec- 
essary, so we do not plan to offer these rates 
in the tariff. 

“At the same time, the Board has indicated 
that it believes containerization incentives 
should be afforded all products. If we were 
to file only general commodity rates on types 
B, C and D containers, the traffic moving 
under specific commodity rates would in fact 
be excluded. This appears to violate the 
intent of the board order.” 

In addition, discussions are needed be- 
tween the carriers on container A concern- 
ing; 1-Application extended to sectors of less 
than 1,000 miles and to all commodities, as 
ordered by the CAB; 2-Reduction of mini- 
mum density from 10 pounds per cubic foot 
to seven pounds per cubic foot as requested 
in the Board order and 3-Inclusion of deten- 
tion times and charges for carrier-owned 
containers as required by the board. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
July 7, 1966] 
RATIFICATION OF CONTAINER PACTS LIKELY 
(By Richard Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 6—The United States 
may soon become an active member of a 
group of international conventions encour- 
aging the use of container shipments and 
helping U.S. companies promote their prod- 
ucts abroad. 

The Administration is seeking Senate 
consent to U.S. ratification of the conven- 
tions, to each of which more than 20 coun- 
tries are party. 

Chances appear to be good that the Sen- 
ate will approve. The conventions are rela- 
tively non-controversial and offer benefits to 
U.S. exporters and shippers. 


TWO CONTAINER PACTS 


Under two container conventions, the 
United States would allow temporary tariff- 
free imports of shipping containers, such as 
movable tanks and lift vans, as well as per- 
mit goods moved in containers to pass 
through U.S. customs territory without pay- 
ment or inspection. 

The unhindered in-transit passage of the 
containers would be expedited under a sys- 
tem of so-called TIR (Transport Interna- 
tionale Routier) carnets, issued by inter- 
nationally approved organizations. 

The two conventions are roundly sup- 
ported by U.S shipping interests who believe 
that U.S. adherence will help stimulate world 
container traffic. 

U.S. exporters may in turn be helped 
through the greater use of this relatively 
new transportation method which promises 
faster service at cut-rate prices. 

Most West European countries now ad- 
here to the two container conventions and 
U.S. participation would guarantee Ameri- 
can exporters and shippers of favorable Euro- 
pean treatment. 

The other conventions now before the 
Senate set forth international carnet sys- 
tems to permit the temporary free entry of 
professional equipment and commercial 
samples, The equipment may run from of- 
fice machines to scientific articles. 

These conventions are intended to make 
it easier for scientists and international 
businessmen to take their own equipment 
with them in visiting other countries. There 
would be less “red tape,” too, in bringing in 
commercial samples or advertising material. 

Under the carnet system, the posting of 
bonds with customs officials would be elimi- 
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Instead, a businessman posts bond with a 
local internationally approved organization, 
which issues him a carnet. The same carnet 
may be used for as many countries as par- 
ticipate in the convention. 

The U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in New York is ex- 
pected to act as the carnet issuer, if the 
United States ratifies the professional equip- 
ment and commercial sample conventions. 

Over 30 countries are party to the pro- 
fessional equipment convention and more 
than 20 are said to be active in the commer- 
cial samples carnet system. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
my intention to continue to do every- 
thing that I can to support the activities 
of the Senate Business Committees in 
order to advance the development of con- 
tainerization in our domestic and inter- 
national commerce. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, our hopes 
that the airline mechanics strike was on 
the verge of settlement were dashed with 
the announcements of last night and this 
morning. All of us feel a sense of frus- 
tration when there appears to be no 
settlement in sight. Thousands of inno- 
cent people and companies suffer because 
of the unwillingness of the airline com- 
panies and the union to give a little in 
order to achieve agreement. This is 
intolerable. 

Unless there is quick agreement and 
resumption of flights, this Congress must 
address itself to the problem of protect- 
ing the public interest in assuring con- 
tinued essential services to our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recor two wires typical of many 
now coming in. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator FRANK Moss, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The airline mechanics strike is a direct 
assault on innocent bystanders. Our com- 
pany can phrase its complaint directly in 
terms of airport limousine, air freight, rent 
cars, taxicabs, and tour buses. Since the 
Federal Government accepted responsibility 
in the beginning its responsibility is para- 
mount now; this is no cat and mouse political 


game. 
CHARLES A. BOYNTON, Jr., 
President, Salt Lake Transportation Co. 
DENVER, COLO., 
July 14, 1966. 
FrANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Present air strike is seriously disrupting 
our business and unless stopped this week 
will result in serious business losses. Please 
do everything you can personally or through 
Congress to correct this national emergency. 

THE FRONTIER REFINING CO., 
M. H. ROBINEAU. 


ALASKA: A BLUE-CHIP MILITARY 
INVESTMENT 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Alas- 

ka operations of the Department of De- 

fense costs almost $300 million a year. 

By appropriating those funds, Congress 
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recognizes the strategic location of 
Alaska. 

In a recent speech to the Alaska Bank- 
ers Association in Fairbanks, Lt. Gen. 
Raymond J. Reeves, commander in chief 
of the Alaskan Command, discussed the 
growing strategic importance of Alaska 
in light of Red China’s development of 
nuclear weapons and of the large mili- 
tary force the Soviet Union keeps in 
Siberia. He also discussed the value of 
Alaska as a training ground for combat 
troops and as a refueling center on the 
fastest route from the Nation’s east 
coast to the Far East. 

However, General Reeves went further 
than to outline Alaska’s strategic posi- 
tion in the Nation’s defense. He also 
pointed out that the Nation is getting an 
extremely good financial deal in the 
State, and that the good deal has been 
good for the development of Alaska as 
well. For example, General Reeves re- 
ported that by June 1967, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be saving $3.5 mil- 
lion a month by flying the polar route 
and refueling in Alaska as compared to 
sending its planes over the mid-Pacific 
route. This increase in military air 
traffic, and the adaptation of military 
designs to commercial aircraft will help 
cut passenger fares and freight rates to 
Alaska, the air crossroads of the world. 

The general pointed out: 

Alaska is a blue chip military investment. 
Land was acquired at a low cost—2 cents per 
acre—developed by the military and now pro- 
vides a large, economical cold-weather train- 
ing ground. As technology and science in- 
crease the range of weapon systems, the loca- 
tion of Alaska increases in importance, 
thereby increasing the value of our military 
investment * * *. 

The U.S. military investment here could be 
as important as the British investment at 
Gibraltar. The importance of the military 
location of Alaska can only increase in the 
aerospace age and Alaska, and all Alaskans, 
will share in the resulting growth. “North 
to the future” is not an empty phrase—the 
49th State truly is the land of the future. 


Mr. President, so that other persons 
may learn of the Nation’s blue-chip in- 
vestment in Alaska, I ask unanimous 
consent that General Reeves’ speech to 
the Alaska Bankers Association be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Also, General Reeves presented a 
thought-provoking talk to the Alaska 
Carriers Association Convention in 
which he tied development of Alaska to 
development of the State’s roads of the 
future. I ask unanimous consent that 
the general’s task entitled “Alaska’s 
Road to the Future” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITARY INVESTMENT IN ALASKA 
(Speech by Lt. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, 
commander in chief, Alaskan Command, 
to the Alaska Bankers Association, Fair- 

banks, June 2, 1966) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the word “invest” 
is usually defined as putting money into busi- 
ness, real estate, stocKs, bonds, etc., for 
the purpose of obtaining an income or profit, 


but in military use, “invest means to hem 
in or besiege an enemy installation. 
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Both definitions are accurate for the De- 
partment of Defense's investment in Alaska, 
for not only is Alaska a key position in 
America’s effort to hem in or contain our 
most dangerous potential enemy, but because 
an investment in Alaska's military force can 
reduce the overall military expenditure. 

To analyze the Alaska investment, let's ex- 
amine its military significance from the 
standpoint of the Department of Defense. 
To do so, requires a look at three points: 

(1) The present investment—that is, what 
does the military own in Alaska, and how was 
the real estate acquired. 

(2) The present cost of defending Alaska. 

(3) Most important—the strategic loca- 
tion of Alaska, 

The cash outlay for the military real es- 
tate in Alaska was small—about two cents 
per acre—because the military land now in 
use is government land that we have re- 
tained. In most cases, the land was original- 
ly in undesirable locations. Often the 
growth of nearby civilian communities has 
given the post and the town common borders, 
thereby increasing the value of the military 
real estate. In fact, the entire development 
of Alaska can be characterized by coopera- 
tion and mutual growth of the civilian and 
military communities. Our expansion has 
kept pace with Alaska until we now have 
more than two billion dollars in property 
in Alaska, excluding the value of the military 
land and 78,000 military personnel and de- 
pendents. The military population repre- 
sents one-third of the total state population. 
The military, other federal agencies and de- 
pendents exceed one-half of the total state 
population. We can also attribute a sizable 
percent of the population to military people 
who have either retired or completed their 
required military service here in Alaska and 
elected this as their new home. 

Obviously, the Armed Forces in Alaska have 
a major effect on the present Alaskan econ- 
omy. This has been true throughout the his- 
tory of Alaska. The early explorations, carv- 
ing out the first roads, the construction of 
the Alaska Highway, and the building of the 
Alaska Communications complex have all in- 
creased the military importance of Alaska. 
Each of the actions have had a comparable 
effect on the state’s economy. 

A classic example is the Alaska Commu- 
nications complex. This is one of the most 
important military contributions to Alaska 
because it opened up Alaska's frontiers, while 
simultaneously tying the state together by 
providing rapid, dependable communications, 

The communications complex has five 
parts. The first is the former Army Signal 
Corps System now known as the Alaska 
Communications Systems, or ACS. Sale of 
this long-line system to a civilian company 
is currently being considered in Congres- 
sional hearings. 

The other four portions are: 

(1) The White Alice System, a network 
of large tropospheric scatter stations; 

(2) The Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
Communications System, an addition to the 
White Alice system that extends long-line 
routes from the Ballistic Missile Early Warn- 
ing site at Clear to the Alaskan borders; 

(3) The Aleutian System, a series of com- 
munication facilities collocated with the 
Air Force radar installations on the Aleutian 
Island chain; 

(4) The Federal Aviation Agency long-line 
system, a network of twelve very high fre- 
quency radio links. 

All five systems provide circuits for com- 
mercial use. Collectively, they form the 
Alaska Communications complex and blanket 
the state with dependable, rapid communica- 
tions. The complex was constructed to meet 
a defense requirement, but has additionally 
served the general public as a commercial 
system. It would be uneconomical for a pri- 
vate company to develop the same coverage. 
The Alaskan Command doesn't want to build 
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any communications systems, to the exclu- 
sion of private firms—we simply must have 
reliable command control. Communications 
were and are necessary to the security of 
North America. The residual effect has 
helped to develop Alaska, 

What does it cost to defend Alaska and 
maintain the base for strategic action? In 
round figures, it costs the Department of De- 
fense about two hundred-ninety million dol- 
lars annually. This figure is a total of one 
hundred twenty-six (point five) million dol- 
lars for military pay and subsistence allow- 
ances; one hundred thirty-seven (point five) 
million dollars for operation and mainte- 
mance (including the civilian payroll) and 
an average of twenty-six million dollars an- 
nually for military construction. 

Is it worth two hundred-ninety million 
dollars a year to maintain the Alaska mili- 
tary contingent? Yes! For two reasons— 

First—some of the funds, such as the 
twenty-six million dollars for construction, 
improve the value of the military establish- 
ment. 

But, most important—the cost is justified 
because of the geographical location of 
Alaska. 

Alaska’s location becomes more important 
each day due to the increasing nuclear threat 
of Red China, and the increasing range and 
speed of modern weapon delivery systems. 

Red China’s development of a nuclear 
Weapon and the Soviet Union’s large mili- 
tary force in Siberia make Alaska a strategic 
location for early detection and interception. 

The threat to North America from the Si- 
berian Peninsula stems primarily from air, 
naval, and missile forces. Airfields located 
in this area are nearly one thousand miles 
closer to the Chicago-Detroit industrial com- 
plex than are airfields located in other So- 
viet Arctic areas. The importance of this 
area in any manned bomber attack on North 
America is readily evident—it is the shortest 
route to the Midwestern or Western states. 
Missiles or aircraft launched from this area 
toward the United States would pass over or 
near Alaska. Thus, we are very much in- 
volved in an early warning and forward de- 
fensive effort should the Soviet Union 
launch an attack on the United States. 

Alaska was one of the three locations 
deemed most desirable for locating the giant 
Ballistic Missile Early Warning Sites. These 
three giant electronic facilities, designed to 
detect the launch of ballistic missiles are 
located at Fylingdale, England; Thule, Green- 
land; and, Clear, Alaska. Each one is an 
investment of over one-half billion dollars. 
To Alaska, the Clear facility means an eleven 
to twelve million dollar yearly contract. 

Another aspect to the location of Alaska 
that we have long realized is its importance 
as a cold-weather training area. We too viv- 
idly recall from World War II and Korea, the 
rigors of fighting in cold weather. Only 

personnel training, in actual cold- 
weather environment, can we overcome many 
of the problems encountered in cold weather 
warfare. Alaska affords us both the environ- 
ment and the area for large-scale winter ex- 


Lower 48 or a foreign country is more time 
consuming, and more expensive. 

The growth of hostilities in Southeast Asia 
and the resulting attempts to prepare per- 
sonnel and test equipment has pointed up 
the suitability of the present exercise area as 
a summer training area. The present ma- 
neuver site extends southeast from here 
along the highway to just south of Tok, and 
affords an excellent environment for summer 
jungle warfare training. The tractability in 
summer is similar to Vietnam and Alaska 
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mosquitoes can hold their own against any 
nation’s insects! 

The two infantry battalions recently 
transferred from United States Army, Alaska, 
to Southeast Asia have demonstrated their 
high degree of combat training received in 
Alaska. During a short period of acclima~ 
tion in Hawaii, they were re-equipped and 
integrated with the 25th Infantry Division. 
Early last month they encountered their 
first combat mission—about ninety days fol- 
lowing their departure from Alaska. This 
attests to the quality of Alaska as a sum- 
mer training ground for jungle warfare. 

We are experiencing difficulty in the estab- 
lished maneuver area due to the civilian ex- 
pansion of Alaska. Each year we are re- 
quired to build new access roads for the 
joint, combined winter exercise because 
homestead claims are filed along the roads 
as soon as the maneuvers are terminated. 
As a result, each year’s training area is moved 
slightly, to alleviate property rights dis- 
putes. 

We have considered moving the exercise 
to a new location—either north or west of 
Fairbanks—but the cost of developing nec- 
essary access roads, bridges, communications, 
base facilities, petroleum storage and addi- 
tional airfields to allow necessary air mo- 
bility is prohibitive—especially since re- 
strictions have been placed on all construc- 
tion which is not directly related to South- 
east Asia. 

Since it is against Department of De- 
fense policy to permanently withdraw this 
land from public domain, we could not con- 
sider the expense of developing a new exer- 
cise location as an investment. Facilities in 
the present maneuver area are adequate and 
the cost of relocating cannot be justified 
at this time. 

Another Alaska advantage that is currently 
developing into a major military effort is our 
location on the great circle polar route. With 
today’s long-range transport aircraft, Alaska 
serves as the mid-way station on the fastest 
route to the Orient. Thus, Alaska is playing 
a vital role in the war in Southeast Asia as 
a maintenance and refueling stop for the 
Military Airlift Command's new C-141 Star- 
lifter cargo aircraft. 

The C-141’s are operating mainly out of 
Dover, Delaware and Charleston, South 
Carolina, for a direct flight to Elmendorf Air 
Force Base where approximately fifteen 
thousand gallons of fuel are on-loaded while 
a new aircrew inspects the airplane; then 
flies direct to Yakota Air Force Base, Japan, 
near Tokyo or Clark Air Force Base in the 
Philippine Islands, refuels, changes crew, and 
departs for Vietnam. The total elapsed time 
from Dover, Delaware to Saigon is twenty- 
two and one-half hours. Using Alaska as a 
refueling point for the long-range C—141 
results in savings of approximately ten flying 
hours per round trip as versus the mid-Pa- 
cific route. At an estimated operating cost 
of one thousand dollars per flying hour for 
the C-141, this is a ten thousand dollar sav- 
ings per trip. It is planned that by June 
of next year, the Starlifters will fly over three 
hundred-fifty round trips per month via 
Alaska, yielding a total savings of three and 
one-half million dollars per month. 

Since modern jet transports such as the 
C-141 require less maintenance than propel- 
ler-driven transports and have greater range 
and larger load capacity, they permit in- 
creased aircraft utilization and greater 
flexibility of operation. 

Future aircraft like the C-5 offer even 
greater growth potential of air traffic through 
Alaska. The Military Airlift Command esti- 
mates that the giant C-5A jet transport, 
currently being developed by Lockheed Air- 
craft, can carry a two hundred-fifty thousand 
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pound payload at five and one-half cents per 
ton-mile—this is one cent less than the cur- 
rent rail freight rate. 

Aircraft comparable to the C-5A are being 
studied and planned for commercial avia- 
tion. These aircraft will give further im- 
petus to Alaska as the “Air Crossroads of the 
World” by lowering the passenger fare and 
freight rate. 

The examples I have mentioned illustrate 
that by all banking standards, Alaska is a 
“blue chip” military investment. Land was 
acquired at a low cost—two cents per acre— 
developed by the military and now provides 
a large, economical cold-weather training 
ground. As technology and science increase 
the range of weapon systems, the location 
of Alaska increases in importance, thereby 
increasing the value of our military invest- 
ment. Because we have acquired sufficiently 
large areas, we can, if required, expand our 
military forces in Alaska at little additional 
expense. 

Due to the efforts of a few far-sighted 
leaders, the U.S. Armed Forces are strate- 
gically located at the future air crossroads 
of the world. We have built a citadel at 
the Polar Gateway. 

The U.S. military investment here could 
be as important as the British investment 
at Gibraltar. The importance of the military 
location of Alaska can only increase in the 
aerospace age and Alaska, and all Alaskans, 
will share in the resulting growth. “North 
to the Future” is not an empty phrase—the 
49th State truly is the land of the future. 


ALasKa’s ROAD TO THE FUTURE 


(Address by Lt. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, 
Commander in Chief, Alaskan Command, 
at Alaska Carriers Association Convention, - 
Fairbanks, Alaska, Friday, April 22, 1966) 
Gentlemen, as an Air Force General Officer _ 

and as the only Air Force Commander in 

the seven Unified Commands, it would be 
natural for me to echo the usual arguments 
for faith in the future of aviation. In Alaska, 

I would be doubly justified in emphasizing‘ 

aviation because it has certainly played a 

major role in Alaska’s development and it 

has particularly accelerated the growth in 
many isolated areas of the State. 

Instead of aviation’s future, however, I 
want to talk about the roads and the com- 
merce that they carry. When Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi of India visited the White 
House, President Johnson told her that, “The 
journey to our future is over a very long 
and a very winding road. Every mile will 
be challenged by doubt.” The President was 
speaking of international accord, but if he 
had been speaking to you, or perhaps to 
Governor Egan, he could have been referring 
to Alaskan highways, Although I marvel at 
the difficulties that have been overcome in 
building some of Alaska’s roads, I am equally 
impressed with the need for unrelenting 
effort in building more. The journey to 
Alaska’s future, . that is, a full realiza- 
tion of Alaskan potential . . depends in 
large part upon an efficient road network and 
a healthy trucking industry. 

Reverting to aviation’s future in Alaska 
for a moment, I think it is excellent, and I 
think that the trucking industry in Alaska 
cannot help but share in some of the bene- 
fits of the growth of aviation. As more air- 
ports are built or improved, and as bigger 
and better airplanes are developed, it is in- 
evitable that Alaska’s population will spread 
and will increase. As this happens, there 
will be a growing justification for a better 
highway network. This is the pattern which 
has already been established in Alaska. Hel- 
icopters and short take-off and landing air- 
craft will become increasingly important. 
As aircraft become larger, faster and more 
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efficient, there is a constantly declining in 
cost per ton-mile. The air freight traffic 
will increase, and will supplement rather 
than replace surface trucking. Even with 
a highly competitive rail and air freight net- 
work, trucking in the south 48 has grown 
and prospered. But, and this... I think 
. . . is important, they prospered only where 
good roads and population centers created a 
demand. 

Alaska's strategic location insures a con- 
tinuing increase in population. Alaska sits 
directly astride the Polar Great Circle route 
from North America to the Orient. It is 
then the aerial cross roads of the North. 
Alaska, as an aerial crossroad, can develop 
just as Hawaii did as a major intersection 
of sea lanes in an age of ocean shipping. 
There is also a growing recognition of Alaska’s 
strategic importance as the state closest to 
Russia and Red China. We in the military 
have long recognized Alaska’s valuable geo- 
graphical position, and I think it is signifi- 
cant that commercial air carriers are now 
displaying a growing awareness of its valu- 
able location. The military interest and re- 
search in cold weather operations has been 
a healthy influence on the growth of Alaska. 
I believe we in the military, along with the 
civilian populace in Alaska, have dispelled 
some of the misconceptions that have 
existed about the problem of working and 
living in Alaska. Each year we rotate more 
than 30,000 military personnel and depend- 
ents to the South 48. This is good for you, 
our friends in the trucking business, who 
move their household goods, but I think 
there is another and perhaps more important 
benefit. And that is that these people be- 
come ambassadors for Alaska and have the 
opportunity to tell many people that living 
and working in Alaska is far better than 
they had expected. I believe there are some 
worthwhile long range benefits to be derived 
from this. 

There are some other elements in the 
growth of Alaska which I think are very 
healthy and worth mentioning. Alaska can 
be proud of the improvements in surface 
travel brought about by the State Ferry 
System. This “Marine Highway” certainly 
offers some of the world’s most picturesque 
travel and at the same time is rapidly bring- 
ing economic and social development to an 
area rich in timber, fish and history. The 
ferry system is literally pushing back the 
frontiers of southeast Alaska. 

Northwest Alaska needs the same sort of 
stimulus. If the entire state is to realize 
its potential, it cannot wait for major popu- 
lation centers to develop before building a 
road. More cities and more areas of home- 
steading will develop when more roads are 
built. Alaskan cities, even in outlying areas, 
will insist upon reliable access to existing 
economic, medical, and cultural facilities. 
Rapid development can only come when a 
vast network of year-round roads are built 
to permit Alaskan carriers and private ve- 
hicles to ply highways and bring the hall- 
marks of civilization to every Alaskan. 

You are to be commended that in spite of 
the limitations imposed on you by the few 
highways, the great distances between popu- 
lation centers and the severity of weather, 
the number of pieces of trucking equipment 
per capita is greater in Alaska than in any 
other state, and is increasing each year by 
more than thirty-five hundred pieces. I 
doubt that many Alaskans realize that you 
furnish direct employment to more than 
seventeen hundred people, pay almost seven 
million dollars a year in state and federal 
taxes, that you are capable of handling any 
type of trucking activity, and that the truck- 
ing capacity of Alaska commercial carriers 
exceeds thirty-five hundred ton/days. 
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At the present, the members of this asso- 
ciation move almost thirty million pounds 
each year for the military within the State 
of Alaska. I am referring only to shipments 
that originate and terminate in Alaska. 
Three Air Force Stations—Wildwood, Pedro 
Dome, and Murphy Dome—and all of the 
White Alice sites on the Alaska and Richard- 
son Highways depend on your trucks for 
resupply. 

Increasing the number of places served by 
highways will bring increased trucking de- 
mand. As easier access is permitted to iso- 
lated areas, the Alaskan Command can sub- 
stantially reduce the cost of construction 
and resupply. With more highways, we can 
perform our mission of defending Alaska 
more effectively and more economically. 

For example, look at the present method 
of maintaining the Alaskan Air Command’s 
Early Warning Network. Each summer, the 
Air Force ships more than one-hundred fif- 
teen thousand tons during the annual sum- 
mer resupply program known as Project 
MONA LISA. After the ice pack closes the 
northeast shipping lanes, most of the sites 
are forced to depend on aerial resupply, Two 
of the radar installations, Sparrevohn and 
Indian Mountain, depend entirely on aerial 
delivery year-around. Certainly the cost of 
maintaining this vital link in the North 
American Air Defense System will be reduced 
as the highway network is expanded to reach 
some of these installations. 

In closing, I again refer to a remark made 
by President Johnson—this time after the 
signing of the Alaska Purchase Centennial 
Bill on the 26th of March, this year. The 
Chief Executive said. . the permanent 
projects which are planned as a part of that 
celebration will contribute to the long-range 
development of this great and important 
state.” 

I am sure that each of us will wholeheart- 
edly agree with the President on the lasting 
value of the Alaska Purchase Centennial cele- 
bration. Some three-hundred thousand 
people are expected to view the exhibition 
site here at Fairbanks during 1967. 

No doubt, each one of this number will 
find something in Alaska for them, for Alaska 
is a vast and varied land that offers some- 
thing for everyone. I want each one of the 
1967 visitors to go away with the same warm 
feeling that I have for Alaska. I want to 
see Alaska grow and develop its vast poten- 
tial. 

Transportation is the key that will unlock 
Alaska’s treasure chest, and dependable year- 
around surface transportation is the essential 
element of that key. 

I submit to all Alaskans that—wherever 
the trucker goes, there goes progress! 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the airlines strike has continued now for 
a week. 

I will make no attempt to comment on 
the merits of either side to the dispute, 
but would like to point out the effect on 
the welfare of all concerned in Missouri, 
and to observe that in addition to those 
immediately involved there are many 
others being hurt by prolongation of the 
strike. 

Telegrams from Missouri businessmen, 
urging every effort toward resolving the 
dispute, indicate how vital air service is 
today. These include not only business- 
men who depend on airlines for fast busi- 
ness trips, but shippers whose products 
range from valuable parent stock poultry 
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being exported worldwide, to florists and 
manufacturers. 

Hotel operators and retail businessmen 
also report they are being affected ad- 
versely. 

One airline, TWA, employs 9,014 per- 
sons in Missouri. Today, 5,977 of those 
employees are off the payroll. This adds 
up to a monthly payroll loss of $3,740,000. 

There is no question of the harmful 
effect on the disputants and business 
generally. It is my hope that both sides 
will make every effort toward a settle- 
ment soon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the RECORD a 
selection of the many telegrams I have 
received. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Kansas City, MO., 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator EDWARD LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our firm depends on air freight service into 
Kansas City for 85 percent of our shipping. 
Please do what you can to help in this air 
strike. 

EARL G. Lacey, 
Wholesale Florist, 
Kansas CITY, Mo., 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator EDWARD LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectively request your utmost effort to 
promote agreement in strike of five major 
airlines permitting settlement satisfactory to 
union, management, and our country. Each 
passing day multiplies hardships seriously 
affecting business and the national economy. 

A. C. SWANSON, 
President, 
Western Auto Supply Co. 


PLEASANT HILL, MO., 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator EDWARD LONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strike on Trans World and other major air- 
lines is seriously affecting our business of 
exporting valuable parent stock poultry to 
other nations around the world. Will appre- 
ciate your help in pressing for an early settle- 
ment of strike. 

Mr. IRWIN, 
President, 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Inc. 


JULY 14, 1966. 
Hon. Epwarp V. Lone, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The pending airline strike is seriously af- 
fecting the economy of the Kansas City 
region and your efforts to bring about rapid 
settlement will be greatly appreciated by 
citizens and businesses of this area. 

Sincerely, 
PLEASANT V. MILLER, Jr., 
President, Commerce Trust Co. 


NABRIT TO AEC 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Dr. 
Samuel M. Nabrit’s list of credits is much 
too lengthy to recite here. And I do not 
believe it necessary to itemize the list to 
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strengthen my endorsement of President 
Johnson’s nomination of Dr. Nabrit to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

He has had, as the Houston Post states, 
a long and distinguished career in edu- 
cation and government service. 

The Post regrets, in an editorial, the 
fact that Dr. Nabrit must leave Houston 
and his post as president of Texas South- 
ern University. But it adds that his 
contributions as a member of the AEC 
will be of great value to the Nation. 

Dr. Nabrit needs no further recom- 
mendation, but I still would like to place 
this tribute to him in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, June 23, 
1966] 


Dr. Nasrit TO AEC 

The nomination of Dr. S. M. Nabrit to the 
Atomic Energy Commission should be warmly 
applauded throughout the country. 

Dr. Nabrit, president of Texas Southern 
University since 1955, has a long and distin- 
guished career in education and the service 
of his government. 

Dr. Nabrit, who would take a year’s leave 
of absence from Texas Southern when his 
appointment is confirmed by the Senate, has 
now served three Presidents, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson. 

President Eisenhower appointed him in 
1956 to the National Science Board. In 1959, 
Nabrit was named to a national advisory 
committee to assist the Office of Education 
in a program to improve modern foreign 
language instruction. 

Under President Kennedy, he became a 
special ambassador to represent the U.S. at 
independence celebrations in the Republic of 
Niger, and, in 1963, he became vice chairman 
of a new committee on equality of educa- 
tional opportunity of the American Council 
on Education. 

In 1963, Nabrit served on a committee to 
study the need for publicly supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the District 
of Columbia and was one of 10 Americans to 
attend a UN conference in Geneva on assist- 
ance to underdeveloped nations. 

Under his leadership, Texas Southern Uni- 
versity has achieved high standards of edu- 
cation. 

His presence will be missed in Houston. 
His services on the AEC will be of great value 
to the nation. 


EDWARD KERNAN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is with sadness and a deep sense of 
personal loss that I rise today to an- 
nounce the death of my good friend and 
veteran Cleveland Plain Dealer reporter, 
Edward Kernan. Since Ed came to 
Washington in 1944 I have known him 
well and I have respected his fine ability 
as an objective and sensitive journalist. 

Ed was born in Red Wing, Minn., in 
1907. After working for Minnesota news- 
papers, he came to the Akron bureau 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 1937. 
While in Washington he covered many 
presidential conventions. 

In 1954 Ed Kernan was elected to the 
Gridiron Club of Washington. Many of 
us saw and enjoyed his performance as 
Crier in the annual skits of that club. 
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Ed Kernan was a friend and I know that 
I speak for many in the Congress when 
I say that we shall miss him. 

Ed Kernan was a delightful, jovial 
friend. It was my privilege to know him 
well from the time years ago I was Con- 
gressman at Large and he was on the 
staff of the Plain Dealer bureau in Wash- 
ington. Ed Kernan was a most person- 
able, generous, and kindly individual. He 
was also a great news reporter; thor- 
oughly discerning and objective. He 
never overlooked what was important nor 
failed to discard what was unimportant. 
During the nearly 8 years I have served 
as U.S. Senator I came to regard him as 
a most knowledgeable, likeable, and gra- 
cious friend and also a superior news 
reporter. It was depressing and shock- 
ing to me to learn of his death at a com- 
paratively early age. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1324. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3584) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
action will be taken on the foreign aid 
bill this afternoon, but on Monday the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee [Mr. FULBRIGHT], will commence 
with the presentation of this bill. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


COMMITMENT OF U.S. MILITARY 
FORCES—FOREIGN AID BILL— 
LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received, today, from the Secretary 
of State, a letter which he has requested 


the leadership to bring to the attention 
of the Senate. It concerns the foreign 
aid bill which will be before the Senate 
directly. 

The Secretary addresses himself to 
the question of whether or not the com- 
mitment of U.S. military forces may be 
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implicit in the extension of U.S. assist- 
ance under aid legislation. If I may say 
so, the Secretary’s letter is a most can- 
did and welcome clarification of this 
question and I am delighted to read it in 
full to the Senate at this time. 


JULY 15, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: I have noted 
recent expressions of concern in the Senate 
over whether the Administration views the 
extension of aid to a country as a commit- 
ment to defend that country with United 
States troops if it is attacked. I think it 
important that any confusion on this issue 
be removed before the Senate considers the 
1966 Amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, and I would appreciate it if 
you would bring this letter to the attention 
of the members. 

AID legislation relates to furnishing eco- 
nomic and military assistance to foreign 
countries. It has no bearing on commit- 
ments to employ United States forces to 
assist in the collective self-defense of other 
countries. Such commitments are made, 
pursuant to our laws and the Constitution, 
where the national interest so requires and 
not because the United States is or is not 
supplying the foreign country in question 
with foreign aid. In short, our aid program 
neither implies nor prohibits a commitment 
to use our armed forces in cooperation with 
the self-defense efforts of a foreign country. 

This question has apparently arisen out of 
the discussion of Southeast Asia. I have 
stated to Congressional committees and 
elsewhere that each Administration since 
World War II has concluded, as a matter of 
policy, that the security of Southeast Asia 
was important to the security of the 
United States. This policy has been support- 
ed in a variety of ways. We have furnished 
substantial economic and military assistance 
to the countries in Southeast Asia. A spe- 
cific security commitment was contained in 
the SEATO Treaty which applied directly 
to the signatories and to the protocol states. 
This commitment was reaffirmed by the Joint 
Resolution of Congress of August 10, 1964. 
The security commitment did not arise from 
the AID programs but from the formal and 
solemn action taken by the United States 
in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses. I hope this distinction will now be 
clear, 

Sincerely, 
DEAN RUSK. 


NATURAL DISASTER AT ULAN 
BATOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
has been brought to my attention that a 
natural disaster of great proportions has 
befallen the people who live in and near 
the city of Ulan Bator, capital of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

According to one source, thousands of 
families living along the Tula River have 
been driven from their homes as a result 
of torrential rains and massive flooding. 
Scores of persons have been killed, sev- 
eral bridges are out, and the capital, a 
city of 250,000 inhabitants, is without 

water, electricity, and other 
essentials. 

Misfortunes of this scope are of con- 
cern to all men. Natural calamities do 
not respect national boundaries, or ideol- 
ogies. A final assessment of damage has 
not yet been made, but the indications 
are that Mongolia will require outside 
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assistance. I would hope that our na- 

tional sympathies have already been ex- 

tended through available channels to the 
people of the stricken area. I would 
hope, further, that the American Red 

Cross or other agencies would stand by 

to offer promptly such help as might be 

appropriate in the event the need for it 
arises. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Ulan Bator Flood Kills Scores, Routs 
Thousands,” written by Harrison E. 
Salisbury, and published in the New York 
Times of Friday, July 15, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ULAN Bator Froop Kris Scores, Rovurs 
THOUSANDS— MONGOLIAN FAMILIES HOME- 
LESS AS RAIN SWELLS RIVER— DISASTER PARA- 
LYZES CAPITAL DURING NATIVE HOLIDAY 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

ULAN Baron, MOoNGoLIa, July 14.—Mongo- 
lia's sprawling capital struggled today to 
overcome the effects of a disastrous flood 
that has taken scores of lives and left thou- 
sands homeless. 

Word spread that the Soviet Union was 
speeding generator trains south from eastern 
Siberia to provide power to the stricken city. 

Mongolian authorities, assisted by Soviet 
army units, have been lifting hundreds of 
families from the flooded valley by hell- 
copters. 

The rain has stopped and the weather has 
cleared, but Ulan Bator is without water, 
electricity and other supplies. Virtually all 
industry in this city, with a population of 
250,000, has been closed by flood waters or 
lack of power. 

At least 4,000 families, most of whom live 
along the banks of the Tula River in yurts, 
the traditional Mongolian abode made of 
canvas and felt, were homeless and had lost 
their belongings. 

The railroad south to China has been cut 
at several places and communications with 
the Ulan Bator airport were precariously 
maintained. 

The flooding struck as the Mongolians 
prepared to celebrate Nadam, a traditional 
holiday. On Saturday the sky was clear and 
the air crystal cool. Sunday the sky clouded 
over and it began to drizzle. Sunday night 
the rain started in earnest. 

By Monday morning, when all of Ulan 
Bator and thousands of guests were prepar- 
ing for the three-day holiday, the rain came 
down in sheets. 

Despite the downpour, a curtailed parade 
was held. The traditional games—wrestling, 
archery and horse racing over a 33-mile open 
country course, started but had to be 
cancelled. 

An Tuesday the rain started anew. In the 
afternoon emergency radio broadcasts or- 
dered everyone to get north of the river. The 
bridges were about to go out. 

Thousands of Mongolians streamed over 
the high bridge, which survived the storm. 
But soon the smaller bridges began to col- 
lapse and areas near the river were cut off. 
Power stations were flooded and the water 
system knocked out. Communications from 
north to south were almost cut off. 

The Ulan Bator Hotel, where hundreds of 
foreign guests here for the holiday were 
quartered, had only candlelight and no water 
or plumbing. 

The homeless were moved to safer ground 
by trucks, amphibious vehicles, pontoon 
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boats and rafts. They gradually collected in 
Sukhe Bator Square, which only a few hours 
before had been the scene of the holiday. An 
army field kitchen moved in to serve hot 
meals at the hotel. Helicopters lifted fami- 
lies from the flooded areas and took them to 
emergency rescue points in schools and 
hospitals. 

The effects of the disaster have not been 
completely assessed. A Government commis- 
sion is trying to determine what help must 
be sought from the outside world. 

Restoration of normal services appears to 
be some distance off. No local power is ex- 
pected before Aug. 1. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 18, 1966, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 15, 1966: 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following distinguished graduates of 
the Air Force precommission schools for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


John F. Anderson, FV3178852. 
Thomas B. Carroll, FV3183775. 
Henry Christian, FV3183776. 
Jerry M. Christian, FV3154335. 
Pat O. Clifton, FV3157168. 
Michael Colleran, FV3154321. 
Wilfred L. Crossman, FV3183777. 
Gerald W. Deakin, FV3178787. 
Russel D. Durrett, FV3183779. 
William Edwards, FV3178851. 
Don W. Fishero, FV3183780, 
James B. Fowler, FV3178721. 
Walter J. Gomez, FV3154310. 
Otto P. Hannemann, FV3183781. 
Kenneth L. Hope, FV3178819. 
Robert P. Howard, FV3154364. 
William F. Jenkins, FV3154280. 
Richard A. Keylor, FV3154288. 
Julien V. Koschmann, FV3178719. 
William T. Lohman, FV3183782. 
Michael G. McBride, FV3178728. 
Joseph L, Pecci, FV3154289. 
Robert C. Sizemore, FV3183785. 
Addison L. Smith, FV3183786. 
David H. Stanforth, FV3150519. 
Ray K. Stokes, FV3183788. 

Paul G. Stokholm, FV3183789. 
Tom S. Thorsen, FV3183791. 
Warren E. Thurn, FV3183792. 
John L. Wade, FV3183793. 
Wallace L. Wiggins, FV3154307, 
George E. Wilson III, FV3154360. 
Richard P. Winslow, FV3183794. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 

George T. Adams, FV3104261. 

Robert W. Allerton III, FV3115669. 


Gordon L. Anderson, FV3097292, 
Frank N. Assaf II, FV3117095. 
Sandor Babos, FV3106108. 
George W. Baker, FV3101842. 
James P. Baker, FV3073884. 
Warren S. Barnes, FV3115299. 
Louis E. Bartrand, FV3101790. 
Thomas J. Bellanca, FV3095026. 
Thomas G. Bertenshaw, FV3115414, 
Monte E. Blews, FV3115377. 
Donavon F. Bonertz, FV3117862. 
William G. Bookout, FV3104120. 
Larry J. Brandt, FV3117466. 
Lester P. Brown, Jr., FV3104359. 
Anthony N. Bua, FV3115307. 
John G. Bulov, FV3068339. 
David O. Caldwell, FV3116109. 
Robert L. Cargill, FV2212066. 
Raymond D. Chuvala, FV3115317. 
Frank M. Clark, Jr., FV3109637. 
Ernest J. Clarke, FV3115550. 
David A, Clevenger, FV3106520. 
David A. Cochenour, FV3106170. 
Donald J. Cockrum, FV3118199. 
Joseph T. Connell, FV3118285. 
Blaine S. Corrick, Jr., FV3116375. 
Richard Y. Costain, FV3080447. 
Robert H. Custer, FV3037630. 
Philip B. Davis, FV3117101. 

Leo A, Delbridge, FV3031779. 
Gerald K. Delles, FV3115930. 
Frank J. Delzingaro, FV3115325. 
Richard W. Densmore, FV3110023. 
George A. Devorshak, FV3064949. 
Richard L. Dillman, FV3117380. 
Oliver P. Ditch, FV3096707. 
Nicholas J. Donelson, FV3118140. 
Thomas J. Doubek, FV3117381. 
Robert A. Duganne, FV3099689. 
Charles M. Edwards, FV3116872. 
Donald R. Edwards, FV3115507. 
Hermann J. Engelbach, Jr., FV3097713. 
Jerald J. Erskine, FV3116413. 
Edward J. Erxleben, F'V3115521, 
Leonard P. Estrada, FV3099769. 
Jerry D. Fifer, FV3100616. 

Neil Fisher, FV3115329. 

John P. Flannery, FV3115826. 
Richard R. Flynn, FV3115332. 
James Fox, FV3116879. 

James V. Franklin, FV3055974. 
Maurice G. Fricke, FV3115333. 
Charles Fritts, FV3115829. 
William D. Fuchlow, FV3104124. 
Manuel C. Garcia, FV3109654. 
Kevin A. Gilroy, FV3109656. 
Gerald I. Goldschlager, FV3104246. 
Kenneth E. Gould, FV3104247. 
Marvin M. Gradert, FV3059167. 
Charles E. Graf, FV3106414. 
Ronald A. Graves, FV3109699. 
James D. Green, FV3087031. 
Joseph A. Grimaud, Jr., FV3109756. 
John H. Hall, FV3116622. 

Joseph R. Hall, Jr., FV3104500. 
Gerald J. Hamilla, FV3104372. 
Trevor A. Hammond, FV3115838. 
Wiliam J. Hanig, FV3104039. 
David J. Hewer, FV3097075. 
Charles H. Holden, FV3116431. 
Thomas R. Howes, FV3115388. 
Jerry E. Ikner, FV3117952. 

John A. Jackson, Jr., FV3116632. 
Donald L. Jacobsen, FV3115845. 
Robert D. Jeffrey, FV3117985. 
John E. Johnson, Jr., FV3117792. 
Gerald D. Johnston, FV3115356. 
William E. Jones, Jr., FV3116118. 
Gerald R. Kailing, FV3117118. 
Donald E, Kaneski, FV3118203. 
David G. Kanter, FV3115713. 
Eugene S. Kaye, FV3104379. 
Louis W. Keeby, FV3109674. 
Larry R. Keith, FV3058232. 
Joseph R. Kempton, FV3100079. 
Robert L. Kennison, FV3115851. 
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Bibb B. Kilpatrick, FV3115345. 
William D. Kissler, FV3115354. 
Joseph D. Kormanik, FV3098199, 
Robert E. Kraig, FV3118158. 
William M. Lamos, FV3117908. 
Thomas A. Laser, FV3105666. 
Roy C. LeCroy, FV3099717. 

John L, Lenamon, FV3106441. 
Rudolph Lioi, FV3115945. 
Howard S. Loitwood, Jr., FV3118206. 
Marcel I. Loosbrock, FV3106287. 
John M. Loring, Jr., FV3115867. 
Alvin W. Luedtke, FV3097342. 
Larry N. Lydick, FV3100698. 
Dewan D. Madden, FV3081338. 
Bobby R. Mahoney, FV3115876. 
Kenneth G. Martin, FV3100023. 
Fredric E. McCabe, FV3117917. 
Robert A. McCaughan, F'V3118048. 
Donald L. McEwen, FV3109876. 
Jimmie J. McIiwain, FV3117700. 
Eugene P. McKinney, FV3104443. 
Thomas J. McQuaide, FV3105616. 
John A, Milford, FV3069475. 
Jerry A. Miller, FV3109691. 
Ronald F. Miller, FV3104507. 


Joseph E. Monaghan, Jr., FV3118207. 


Richard W. Money, F'V3117702. 
John H. Moore, FV3115378. 
Neville A. Morgan, F'V3115629. 
Malcolm B. Morrison, FV3117922. 
James D, Muma, F'V3104752. 
Richard M. Murphy, FV3117817. 
Glen H. Nelson, FV3118060. 
Ronald L. Osborn, FV3099528. 
William A. Ott, FV3115383. 
Francis L. Owens, Jr., FV3098754. 
Jerry E. Pankonen, FV3104316. 
Gregg O. Parker, FV3117310. 
John L. Pasciutti, FV3104510. 
Eugene C. Patti, PV3116475. 
Robert D. Peel, FV3117963. 

Jack A. Phillips, FV3116477. 
Oliver L. Pickens, FV3116478. 
Michael M. Plecenik, Jr., FV3081865. 
Laurence H. Potts, Jr., FV3115636. 
Glenn L, Ramsdale, Jr., FV3118212. 
Richard L. Reeser, FV3116130. 
Kenneth R. Reiff, FV3105678. 
Alan L. Rennick, FV3099816. 

Jack W. Reppert, FV3117318. 
Ronald G. Ribble, FV3115389. 
James W. Rice, FV3104254. 
Sanford, A. Richardson, FV3107580. 
Ernest G. Rider, FV3106117. 
Charles A. Rinchko, FV3117451. 
Thomas L. Rish, FV3107581. 
David L. Roberts, FV3116193. 
Pletcher R. Robeson, FV3106961. 
Ronald D. Ross, FV3115395. 

Bruce R, Royal, FV3117325. 

Larry J. Runge, FV3085823. 
Martin J. Ryan, Jr., FV3116194. 
Franklyn J. Selzer, FV3115400. 
Lawrence E. Shannon, FV3109718, 
Jerry C. Shilt, FV3117413. 

Loy D. Shipp, PV3101527. 

James S. Smith, FV3100529. 
Michael J. Speer, FV3118086. 
James E. Speight, FV3097938. 
Anthony L. Stamant, FV3116496. 
Richard A. Steckley, FV3115406. 
Ralph H. Steding, FV3118183. 
Edward B. Steele, FV3116497. 
John J. Talbott, FV3109729. 

Joe D. Tate, FV3118186. 

Herbert F. Taylor, FV3117733. 
John W. Taylor, FV3117458. 
James C. Thomas, F'V3054213. 
John C. Thomas, F'V3117505. 
Thomas A, Tomasetti, FV3116198. 
Carroll R. Turner, FV3105918. 
Robert W. Undorf, FV3117223. 
Gerard W. Vanderwaal, FV3115655. 
Claude H. Vichierguerre, FV3115534. 
Michael A. Vivian, PV3081324. 
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Gary J. Walter, FV3109741. 
Ronald W. Wanner, FV3118092. 
James F. Ward III, FV3105595. 
Paul T. Webb, F'V3117087. 
Orion B. Whatley, Jr., FV3109907. 
James J. Whipps III, FV3109744, 
Alton B. Winkelman, FV3116090. 
James R. Withers, FV3117348. 
Harry J. Witt II, FV3104179. 
Edward H. Wittmers, Jr., FV3100881. 
Harley A. Yarber, Jr., FV3116514. 
George V. Zimmerman, Jr., FV3106086. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Fred S. Ryan, Unalakleet, Alaska, in place 
of Frank Ryan, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Olga W. Morrison, Pinecrest, Calif., in 
place of A. J. Honett, deceased. 
HAWAI 
Hazel K. Kobayashi, Kealia, Hawaii, in 
place of Kenichi Masunaga, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
John I. Stoltz, Bellmont, III., in place of 
I. C. Stoltz, retired. 
Helen M. Harding, Hammond, Ill., in place 
of E. L. South, retired. 
INDIANA 
Basil Hoffman, Birdseye, Ind., in place of 
D. E. Wright, retired. 
IOWA 
Gerald G. Culver, Dunlap, Iowa, in place 
of Paul Davie, retired. 
John C. Hogan, Winthrop, Iowa, in place 
of G. E. Brubaker, retired. 
KANSAS 
Wilma M. Solander, Hutchinson, Kans., 
in place of E. R. Dicks, deceased. 
Dean E. Kohlenberg, Louisburg, Kans., in 
place of K. L. Cook, resigned. 
Lorin L. Sweetland, Seneca, Kans., in place 
of J. R. Houston, retired. 
Raymond W. Reed, Stockton, Kans., in 
place of E. S. Riseley, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
David S. Miranda, Ashland, Ky., in place 
of H. D. Shanklin, retired. 
James A. Cash, Fancy Farm, Ky. in place 
of M. C. Whittemore, retired, 
LOUISIANA 
Larry G. Chandler, Ida, La., in place of 
V. S. Clements, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Ruth R. Telemeco, Maugansville. Md., in 
place of William Telemeco, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
William J. Hogan, Westboro, Mass., in 
place of C. H. McDonald, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Jerry J. Adamek, Chesaning, Mich., in place 
of J. D. Duguid, retired, 
Donald R. Ahnen, Ramsay, Mich, in place 
of F. L. Brighenti, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
S. Wayne Sorenson, Fisher, Minn., in place 
of H, J. Widenhoefer, retired. 
Frank T. Ashton, Preston, Minn., in place 
of W. R. Marx, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
Charles W. Hamilton, Carterville, Mo., in 
place of E. O. Griffin, retired. 
Robert Harris, Waverly, Mo., in place of 
N. H. Glascock, retired. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Clarence J. Abare, Troy, N.H., in place of 
C. L. McGinness, retired. 
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Richard L. Hutchins, Wolfeboro, N.H., in 
place of B. A. Landman, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Evelyn L. Bea, Dayton, N.J., in place of 
E. M. Latzo, resigned. 
Joseph Sorelle, Glassboro, N.J., in place 
of G. H. McCullough, retired. 
Frederick A. Moeller, Lavallette, NJ., in 
Place of J, L. Cagni, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Dominic V. Munger, Fulton, N.Y., in place 
of G. F. Byrne, retired. 
Marietta W. Miller, McLean, N.Y., in place 
of M. C. Sweetland, retired 
Johnny F. Shaw, Perrysburg, N.Y., in place 
of H H. Parker, retired 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Doris I. Cameron, Broadway, N.C., in place 
of P. L. Morris, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Elayne I. Enger, Erie, N. Dak., in place of 
O. J. Graff, retired. 
OHIO 
Helen T. Hanley, Harrod, Ohio, in place of 
D. F. Mayer, retired. 
Thelma M. Davis, Jacksontown, Ohio, in 
place of W. R. Frye, resigned. 
Vaughn A, Collins, Logan, Ohio, in place of 
C. C. Achauer, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
O. P. Marshall, Miami, Okla., in place of 
W. A. Craig, retired. 
Lee A. Adams, Snyder, Okla., in place of 
Max Anderson, transferred. 
OREGON 
Richard J, Lorenzen, Amity, Oreg., in place 
of E. B. Burch, retired. 
Emma I. Thomson, Westlake, Oreg., in 
place of Genevieve Cain, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Samuel E. Turner, Furlong, Pa., in place 
of A. C. Flounders, retired. 
Stanley A. Moskowski, Jeannette, Pa., in 
place of E. B Hebrank, retired. 
Mancil E. Bradford, Jr., Modena, Pa., in 
place of E. E. Morris, retired 
Joseph Sulewski, Nanticoke, Pa., in place 
of J. E. Bednar, retired. 
Bernard J. Brashears, New Oxford, Pa., in 
place of G. M. Bower, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Herbert S. Bruce, Roebuck, S.C., in place 
of M. A. Foster, declined. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Joy L. Wallum, Iroquois, S. Dak., in place 
of G. F. Whites, retired. 
VERMONT 
Frank J. Varricchione, Burlington, Vt., in 
place of J. J. Burns, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Cora G. Correia, Chimacum, Wash. in 
place of K. A. Bishop, retired. 
Lotus D, Ewing, Lyle, Wash., in place of 
M. C. West, retired. 
Thomas H. Nedderman, Vashon, Wash., 
in place of W. E. Mitchell, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Franklin D. Rapp, Renick, W. Va., in place 
of L. H. Christie, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Dorothy E. Evjen, Glen Flora, Wis., in 
place of A. W. Kettering, retired. 
David F. Gibson, Lena, Wis., in place of 
J. S. Rosera, retired, 
WYOMING r 
Edwin Lebsock, Lingle, Wyo., in place of 
R. M. Smith, retired. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


One Hundred Young Men Attending West 
Virginia’s Fourth Annual National 
Youth Camp Hear President and Vice 
President During Tour of Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 15, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
annual National Youth Science Camp, a 
permanent outgrowth of the West Vir- 
ginia centennial celebration in 1963, is 
held in scenic Pocahontas County, near 
Greenbank, W. Va. The camp is op- 
erated by the State of West Virginia 
and West Virginia University, and is 
under the direction of Charles N. Coch- 
ran, professor of mathematics at the 
university. 

Each year two outstanding science- 
oriented young men represent each State 
at the camp. Delegates are selected on 
the basis of academic achievement and 
scientific knowledge. 

Annually, the camp participants are 
brought to Washington to supplement 
the 3 weeks which are spent in camp 
activity ranging from work with com- 
puters and telescopes to group singing 
and sports participation. 

This year’s Washington visit was 
highlighted by two significant events on 
Wednesday—one a luncheon at which 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
addressed the 100 young men who were 
guests at the event over which I was 
privileged to preside. A number of 
Senators jointed us for the occasion and 
heard the Vice President remind that 
the wonders of science can be applied to 
create a better life for man. 

We were also pleased to have had with 
us James E. Webb, Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, both of whom have been our 
guest speakers in previous years. 

Immediately following the luncheon, 
the students were transported to the 
navy yard where President Lyndon B. 
Johnson was dedicating a new research 
ship, the $9.2 million Oceanographer. 

The President acknowledged the pres- 
ence of the young men by referring to 
“the 100 outstanding high school science 
students who have joined us here today 
from all over the United States.” 

The President told them: 

I hope there are among you some of our 
oceanographers of tomorrow. You could not 
choose a more important and challenging 
career. 

President and Mrs. Johnson greeted 
and talked with the campers individu- 
ally. Certainly, it was a thrilling day for 
our young guests. . 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speeches of President 
Johnson and Vice President HUMPHREY 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, NATIONAL YOUTH SCIENCE CAMP, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 13, 1966 
I am glad to see you here sharing your 

interests and exchanging your knowledge. 

Science brings men together. It has 
brought men together over the centuries— 
across the boundaries of nations, races and 
generations. 

Today, in America, we see a spirit of cre- 
ative cooperation fostered by the quest for 
scientific knowledge. One of the rewarding 
experiences that has come to me, as chair- 
man of the Space Council, has been to see 
universities . . . the many departments of 
government labor . large and small 
businesses all working together to achieve 
our common goal—mastery of space. 

With this and other similar examples to 
serve as a model, we must try to harness our 
divergent and separated resources, and our 
energies, to solve the problems of our 
earthly environment—problems of housing, 
of health, of education, of transporta- 
tion . . yes, and problems too of defeat- 
ing poverty, injustice and discrimination, 
and of keeping the peace. ‘ 

These problems are of immense magni- 
tude. But if we create the science needed, 
discover the relevant knowledge, apply the 
best technologies, and utilize all our re- 
sources, each of these problems turns into 
an exciting opportunity to make life better. 

A mathematician told me recently that, 
in his field, if a man or woman did not con- 
tribute some significant result before age 
30—it was too late. 

While I think he may have been exag- 
gerating for effect—he assured me he was 
not. He was an old fogey of 33. 

The truth is that scientists in their 20's 
and 30's are in important positions in our 
scientific programs. I expect that in the 
next few years I will be able to say the same 
to you. 

It took mankind 200,000 years to emerge 
from the Stone Age. 

It took another 10,000 years from the first 
use of metal tools to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, now hardly a century old. 

Two key exhibits in our Smithsonian In- 
stitution vividly illustrate the dramatic ac- 
celeration in the tempo of progress. One is 
the first commercial computer, only 17 years 
old. The other is astronaut John Glenn's 
space capsule, only four years old, but al- 
ready a museum piece. 

If any age can lay claim to being a golden 
age of adventure and discovery, ours can. 
Yet we have barely begun. 

Here are some of the developments we can 
look forward to within the next 20 years. 

In agriculture, the large-scale use of de- 
salinated sea water. 

In medicine, the transplantation of nat- 
ural organs and the use of artificial ones. 

In psychiatry, the widespread application 
of drugs that control or modify the per- 
sonality. 

In education, the use of more sophisticated 
teaching machines. 

In worldwide communication, the every- 
day employment of translating machines. 

In industry, the extensive use of automa- 
tion, up to and including some kinds of deci- 
sion-making at the management level, 


In space, the establishment of a perma- 
nent base upon the moon, 

Some of you might say that there is 
nothing very surprising here. And you would 
be right. 

Experience shows that it takes 10 to 30 
years for a new idea to make its way from 
its inception in a scientist's mind to its gen- 
eral application in everyday life. Therefore, 
the world of 20 years from now already ex- 
ists, in embryo, in today’s advanced research 
establishments. 

For the year 2000 however, we can foresee 
some really far-out developments. 

The virtual elimination of bacterial and 
viral diseases. 

The correction of hereditary defects 
through the modification of genetic chem- 
istry. 

The stepping-up of our food supply 
through large-scale ocean-farming and the 
fabrication of synthetic proteins. 

Control of the weather, at least on a re- 
gional scale. 

In space, the landing of men on Mars and 
the establishment of a permanent unmanned 
research station on that planet. 

The creation, in the laboratory, of primi- 
tive forms of artificial life. 

This can indeed be an age of miracles. It 
will be your age. 

Your federal government is committed to 
working with you to help bring about a bet- 
ter tomorrow. The amount of the budget 
which is devoted to support of research and 
development has been the fastest growing 
item in the federal budget. 

I have heard it suggested that this is a 
result not of public officials learning about 
science, but of scientists learning about poli- 
tics. In fact, I think it has been a bit of 
both: The nation and its store of knowledge 
have been the beneficiaries of this mutual 
learning process. 

The percentage of funds for research and 
development has gone up from about 25 per 
cent of the monies to support science in 1957 
to about 40 per cent in 1965. 

Since you have a mathematical back- 
ground, you know that these percentages tell 
you nothing about the absolute dollar mag- 
nitude. 

So I feel I must add that the 1957 figure is 
25 percent of 3 billion dollars and the 1965 
figure is 40 per cent of 15 billion dollars. 

The funds available for scientific research 
have increased in the last 8 years by a factor 
of 8. 

Of course, the costs of doing scientific re- 
search increase very quickly as scientists ask 
more sophisticated questions of nature, and 
expect answers which are much more precise. 
Probably the most dramatic example of this 
is the decision to build an atom smasher 
with the power of 200 Bevatron (billion elec- 
tron volts) at a cost of approximately 300 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Since this item and many others are be- 
yond the financial limits of any of our uni- 
versities, and since the benefits are for every- 
one, it is only right and proper for the fed- 
eral government to play its role and it will 
continue to do so, 

Research costs more. There has also been 
a change in the strategy of research. 

I return, for my example, to our space 
program. 

I have logged over a quarter of a million 
miles in looking into various aspects of our 
space program. 

The discovery of the structure of space 
has required new theories, new instruments, 
new materials and techniques. We have be- 
gun to experiment on a vast scale and we are 
only now at the threshold. The impetus 
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which the space program has given us has 
led to advances in education, medicine, elec- 
tronics, and many other fields. 

And this has increasingly been done—as 
I pointed out before—through the creative 
development of many programs, involving 
many disciplines and many scientists, car- 
ried out not only by government but by all 
sectors of our society. 

The value of our coordinated assault on the 
unknown has given us the impetus to extend 
our knowledge in other places, Luckily, for 
me, I am again involved. 

I have recently been appointed chairman 
of a newly created National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Development 
which will look at the rtate of our knowledge 
of the oceans to see what kind of national 
program is needed to extend and utilize our 
knowledge of this inner space. We are now 
in the position where current exploration 
and theory has revealed how little we know 
and has suggested the vast benefits which 
may be possible. 

The oceans cover 70 per cent of the earth’s 
surface and hold untold wealth. Maybe it is 
time we took the plunge. 

I have only touched today on some of the 
challenges and opportunities that lie ahead. 

But I will go no further. I would like to 
close by having a brief personal word with 


you. 

I have heard it said that science is a cold 
and unemotional career. 

We know better. 

The world of science is the world of man's 

test adventure. It is an adventure far 
beyond that begun by Columbus or by Alex- 
ander the Great or by Cortez. 

It is an adventure into the unknown. It 
is the search into the deep secrets which may 
yield answers far beyond man’s hope. It 
is the place for the man or woman who will 
devote himself, through long hours of labor 
and difficulty, to mankind’s cause. It is the 
place where years of dedication and effort 
may yield little. Yet it is the place where 
discovery and accomplishment can bring a 
sense of reward and exhilaration that comes 
to few people. 

I applaud your choice of career. It is a 
career of excitement. I wish you well in it. 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE COMMIS- 

SIONING OF THE NEW RESEARCH SHIP, THE 

“OCEANOGRAPHER,” Navy YarpD, PIER 2, JULY 

13, 1966 

Secretary and Mrs. Connor, Reverend Har- 
ris, Captain Wardwell, my beloved friend 
Senator Macnuson, Governor Burns of Ha- 
wali, Distinguished Members of Congress, 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We meet here today at the beginning of 
a new age of exploration. 

To some, this might mean our adventures 
in outer space. But I am speaking of ex- 
ploring an unknown world at our doorstep. 
It is really our last frontier here on earth. 
I am speaking of mountain chains that are 
yet to be discovered, of natural resources 
that are yet to be tapped, of a vast wilder- 
ness that is yet to be chartered. 

This is the sea around us. 

While our knowledge of the sea is quite 
primitive, we do know something of its great 
potential for the betterment of the human 
race and all mankind. 

We know that we can, for instance, greatly 
improve our weather predictions. We can 
save thousands of lives and millions of dol- 
lars in property each year. We just must 
start learning more about the sea. 

We know that the sea holds a great prom- 
ise of transforming arid regions of the earth 
into new, rich and productive farmlands. 

We know that beneath the sea are count- 
less minerals and fuels which can be found 
and exploited. We know—most important 
of all—that the sea holds the ultimate an- 
swer to food for the exploding population in 
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the world. Nearly four-fifths of all life 
on earth actually exists in salt water. 

Using science and technology, we must de- 
velop improved ways of taking food from the 
ocean. 

But catching fish is just not enough, It 
has been said that throughout history we 
have been simple hunters of the sea. Men 
must now learn how to farm the sea. 

Our scientists are developing a process for 
turning whole fish into a tasteless but highly 
nutritious protein concentrate which can be 
used as a supplement to our daily diet. 

In addition, the United States Senate has 
recently passed a bill for the construction 
of several pilot plants to begin the commer- 
cial development of this fish protein food. 
The daily output of one of these plants would 
provide enough high protein supplement for 
well over half a million people each day. 

It is toward a goal of understanding all 
aspects of the sea that we have commis- 
sioned the Oceanographer today. 

Oceanographer is one of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey’s 14 research ships which 
will begin to help us explore the environment 
around us. Her sister ship, Discoverer, is un- 
der construction and also will be commis- 
sioned shortly. 

In the past decade, our support of marine 
science and technology has grown from some 
$21 million to more than $320 million. 

The Federal research fleet today totals 115 
vessels. 

Our progress has been the handiwork, of 
course, of many men. These men are in and 
out of Government. But the Nation owes a 
very particular debt to those particular mem- 
bers of the Congress, men such as our dis- 
tinguished Senator Macnuson of Washing- 
ton, who is here today and whose efforts have 
accomplished so much for oceanography over 
the last decade. 

I want to pay tribute to the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries, 
all the employees of the Department of Com- 
merce and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and other Government officials. 

But I also want to say that today we must 
redouble our efforts. In the months ahead, 
we shall establish our priorities, we shall 
then set our timetables—and we shall follow 
them, just as we have followed an orderly 
and relentless program for the exploration 
of space. And the distinguished Scientific 
Adviser to the President, Dr. Hornig, is going 
to keep seeing that we do this. The frontier 
of our deep challenges our spirit and we 
want to see that that challenge from the 
deep is fully met. 

My Science Advisory Committee has re- 
cently completed a report on “The Effective 
Use of the Sea.” Through Dr. Hornig I am 
releasing that report today. I should like to 
commend it to the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. 

I commend it, in particular, to the 100 
outstanding high school students who have 
joined us here today and who have come to 
the Capital from the States of this Union. I 
hope that there are among you some of the 
great oceanographers of tomorrow. You 
could not choose, in my judgment, a more 
important or a more challenging career. 

I am referring this report from my Science 
Advisory Committee to the new National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing set up by statute under the leadership 
of Senator Macnuson, This Council will be 
headed by our distinguished Vice President; 
distinguished members of the Cabinet and 
others will serve on it. 

This Council will survey all marine science 
activities to provide for this Nation a com- 
prehensive program in this field. I will ask 
them to complete their initial recommenda- 
tions by the time the new Congress convenes 
next January. 

Truly great accomplishments in oceanog- 
raphy will require the cooperation of all the 
maritime nations of the world. Today I send 
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our voice out from this platform calling for 
such cooperation, requesting it, and urging it, 

To the Soviet Union—a major maritime 
power—I today extend our earnest wish that 
you may join with us in this great endeavor. 

In accordance with these desires I am 
happy to announce that one of the first long 
voyages of Oceanographer will be a six- 
month global expedition in which the scien- 
tists from a number of our great nations will 
participate. It is our intention to invite 
Great Britain, West Germany, France, the 
U.S.S.R., India, Malaysia, Australia, New 
Zealand, Chile, and Peru to participate in 
the first round-the-world voyage of Ocean- 
ographer. 

We greatly welcome this type of interna- 
tional participation. Under no circum- 
stances, we believe, must we ever allow the 
prospects of rich harvest and mineral wealth 
create a new form of colonial competition 
among the maritime nations, We must be 
careful to avoid a race to grab and to hold 
the lands under the high seas. We must 
ensure that the deep seas and the ocean 
bottoms are, and remain, the legacy of all 
human beings. 

The sea, in the words of Longfellow, 
“divides and yet unites mankind.” 

So to Captain Wardwell and his distin- 
guished officers and men of Oceanographer, 
we say today: Yours is a most worthwhile 
mission. May you bring back much for the 
benefit of all humanity. 

We congratulate you on the commissioning 
of your marvelous new ship. We wish you 
the best of results, fair winds, and smooth 
sailing. 

And now I look forward with a great deal 
of personal pleasure to the opportunity to 
view the ship and some of the developments 
at first hand. 

Thank you very much. 


Chairman of Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee Keynotes Leadership Seminar 
Which Initiates Citizen Workshops on 
Clean Water for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF 'THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 15, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Izaak Walton League of America and 13 
cooperating organizations have sched- 
uled—for this summer and early fall— 
a series of citizen workshops on clean 
water for America. These workshops are 
designed to inform and educate the pub- 
lic in the need for active participation in 
the development of water quality stand- 
ards, as called for by the Federal Water 
Quality Act of 1965. This educational 
project in all regions of the country is 
being financed in part through a grant 
to the Izaak Walton League from the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
have participated as keynote speaker in 
the initial nationwide planning and 
study seminar which was held at the 
University of Maryland's Center of Adult 
Education on June 17 to 19. Eighty offi- 
cials representing the Federal Govern- 
ment, State agencies, conservation and 
wildlife organizations, business and 
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labor groups attended this initial semi- 
nar which will contribute significantly to 
the success and effectiveness of the sub- 
sequent area workshops. My home State 
was represented by H. G. Woodrum, pres- 
ident of the Izaak Walton League in 
West Virginia. 

The conferees pursued extensive dis- 
cussions of the various aspects of State 
and Federal roles in water quality con- 
trol, including proper financing of State 
agencies, adequate statutes, financial as- 
sistance for construction of abatement 
facilities, education, enforcement, and re- 
search. In this initial conference, spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the Water 
Quality Act of 1965, under which States 
may establish water quality standards 
on interstate waters within their boun- 
daries. 

The 3-day leadership seminar at Col- 
lege Park was chaired by the able pres- 
ident of the Conservation Foundation, 
Russell E. Train, who has established a 
distinguished record of public service in 
conservation affairs. The distinguished 
national president of the Izaak Walton 
League, Reynolds T. Harnsberger, ex- 
tended the official welcome to the con- 
ferees and the league’s conservation di- 
rector, J. W. Penfold, explained the ob- 
jectives of the citizen workshops. Among 
the guest speakers was James M. Quig- 
ley, Commissioner of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration. Com- 
missioner Quigley discussed the “Fed- 
eral Government and Clean Water.” 
The Izaak Walton League and the co- 
operating organizations obviously vis- 
ualize the 1965 act as offering significant 
opportunity for citizens to constructive- 
ly participate with Federal and State of- 
ficials in the critical effort to achieve 
clean water. The league considers it 
important that the leadership of the 
various workshops be in a position to 
advise citizen participants on pollution 
abatement programs and on how to par- 
ticipate in State hearings. 

Those who were present at the initial 
planning and study seminar returned to 
their respective home areas to form com- 
mittees to sponsor regional workshops. 
These workshops—consisting of discus- 
sions and planning sessions—will be at- 
tended by representatives of service 
clubs, conservation organizations, and 
other local and area persons who may be 
concerned with future water quality 
hearings in their regions. The impor- 
tance of participating in public hearings 
and methods of effective presentation 
will be the theme of the regional citizen 
workshops on clean water for America. 

For this commendable endeavor in the 
development of citizen education and 
awareness of the pressing national prob- 
lem of water quality, I congratulate the 
Izaak Walton League of America and the 
cooperating organizations: Conservation 
Foundation, American Fisheries Society, 
Garden Club of America, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, League of 
Women Voters Education Fund, National 
Association of Counties, National Asso- 
ciation of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts, National Audubon Society, Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, 
National Wildlife Federation, Sport Fish- 
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ing Institute, Wildlife Society, and Wild- 

life Management Institute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the program of the planning 
seminar for citizen workshops on clean 
water for America, the welcome by Mr. 
Reynolds T. Harnsberger, the remarks by 
Mr. J. W. Penfold, and the text of my 
address. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZEN WORKSHOPS ON CLEAN WATER FOR 
AMERICA—LEADERSHIP SEMINAR—JUNE 17- 
19, 1966—CENTER OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, 
Mb., FRIDAY, JUNE 17 
Morning Session—Chairman: Russell E. 

Train, President, The Conservation Foun- 

dation. 

Welcome—Reynolds T. Harnsberger, Na- 
tional President, The Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

Why the Workshops—J. W. Penfold, Con- 
servation Director, The Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

Address—Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Chair- 
man, Committee on Public Works, United 
States Senate. 

The Federal Government and Clean 
Water—Hon. James M. Quigley, Commis- 
sioner, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration. 

State Government and Clean Water—James 
Coulter, Chief, Bureau of Environmental 
Hygiene, Maryland State Health Department. 

Afternoon Session—Chairman: Thomas L. 
Kimball, Executive Director, National Wild- 
life Federation. 


WHAT QUALITY WATER IS NEEDED FOR 


Fish and Wildlife—Richard H. Stroud, 
Executive Vice-President, Sport Fishing 
Institute. 

Public Health and Recreation: C. L. Wilbar, 
Jr., Chairman, Pennsylvania Sanitary Water 
Board. 

Industry: David E. Simon II, Cyrus Wm. 
Rice & Company. 

Agriculture: Clarence S. Britt, Assistant 
to Branch Chief, Soil & Water Conservation 
Research Division, USDA. 

Steering Committee Meeting on Regional 
Workshop Planning. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18 


Chairman: Mrs. Haskell Rosenblum, 
League of Women Voters of the U.S. 

Water Quality Standards and Enforce- 
ment: Murray Stein, Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. 

Working With Industry on State Water 
Quality Standards and Clean Water Pro- 
grams: Harold Jacobs, E. I. DuPont Co. 

Coffee and Doughnuts in Exhibit Hall. 

Organizing Responsible Statewide Citizen 
Cooperation for Clean Water: Charles H. 
Callison, Assistant to the President, National 
Audubon Society. 

Techniques of Effective Citizen Partici- 
pation in the Hearings Process: Mrs. C. F. S. 
Sharpe, Program, Secretary Water Resources, 
League of Women Voters of the U.S. 

WORKSHOPS CONVENE, 1:30 

Workshop No. 1: Helping Local Govern- 
ment to Participate Effectively in Develop- 
ing State Water Quality Programs. Chair- 
man: Rodney Kendig, Field Service Director, 
National Association of Counties. Co-Chair- 
man; John R. Sheaffer, Resources Planning 
Officer, Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission. 

Workshops No. 2: Making the Most of State 
Hearings—the Procedural Process and Fol- 
low-up. Chairman: Sydney Howe, The Con- 
servation Foundation. Co-Chairman: Philip 
Barske, Northeast Field Representative, Wild- 
life Management Institute. 
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Workshop No. 3: Defining the Water Qual- 
ity You Want—Expressing Clean Water Ob- 
jectives in Terms of Uses, with Awareness 
of Costs, etc. Chairman: Gerard A. Rohlich, 
Director, University of Wisconsin Water Re- 
sources Center. Co-Chairman: Mrs. Frank 
O. Sandstrom, Northeastern Zone Repre- 
sentative The Garden Club of America. 

Workshop No. 4: The Citizen’s Water Qual- 
ity Survey—How to Get and Present Useful 
Information. Chairman: Joseph Chantig- 
ney, General Vice-Chairman Cook County, 
III., Clean Streams Committee. Co-Chair- 
man: Francis T. Christy, Jr., Vice-President 
(Conservation) Audubon Naturalist Society 
of the Central Atlantic States. 

Workshop No. 5: Working Together—Orga- 
nizing Effective Sustained Cooperation 
Among Citizen Groups, Local and Statewide. 
Chairman: Mrs. Donald E. Clusen, Chairman, 
Water Resources Committee, League of 
Women Voters of the U.S. Co-Chairman: 
William B. Morse, Northwest Field Repre- 
sentative, Wildlife Management Institute. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 19 


Chairman: Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore, 
League of Women Voters Education Fund. 

Workshop Reports by Workshop Chair- 
men. 

Report on Plan for Regional Workshops. 

Summary: Frank Gregg, Vice-President, 
The Conservation Foundation. 

Closing Remarks: J. W. Penfold, IWLA. 

WELCOME 
(Reynolds T. Harnsberger, national presi- 
dent, the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica) 

Judge Train, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is a great privilege for me to open the 
first Citizen Workshop for Clean Water. I 
welcome you, individually as respected con- 
servation leaders, and also as representa- 
tives of respected citizen organizations 
who—with us in the Izaak Walton League— 
are determined to improve the environment 
within which all Americans must live. 

In a real sense, a welcome from me might 
be thought superfluous, because this work- 
shop and seminar is yours as well as ours, 
Your interest and cooperation has helped 
make it possible—its values will assuredly be 
realized only as your talents, expertise, 
imagination and foresight are utilized dur- 
ing workshop sessions. 

We in the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica have had a long history of interest, con- 
cern and action in the clean water move- 
ment. It can be said truthfully that a 
major reason for establishment of the 
League nearly 45 years ago was a growing 
disgust at the accelerating rate at which 
prime fishing waters were being lost to mu- 
nicipal, industrial and watershed pollu- 
tion. 

In 1927-1928, the League undertook at the 
request of President Coolidge’s Outdoor Rec- 
reation Committee a nation-wide survey of 
water pollution. Handled through our State 
Divisions, local chapter and cooperating 
groups and individuals the survey was hardly 
a complete one, but it was the first national 
effort to appraise the water pollution prob- 
lem nationally. What it found was shock- 
ing. And a shocked public very slowly be- 
gan to take action. You have all been a 
part of that progress. 

A great deal has happened since; a great 
deal of progress has been made, but the prog- 
ress has not been fast enough and Congress 
itself in 1956—thirty years later—decided 
this was true and with enactment of PL- 
660 began to mobilize the resources of the 
Federal Government to supplement, compli- 
ment and stimulate State programs and com- 
munity action. 

Congress acted again in 1961 to strengthen 
the Federal role. And last year in passing 
the Water Quality Act launched an intensi- 
fied program and announced an unequivocal 
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national policy that we are in business to en- 
hance the Nation's water resources, that we 
are in business to get water clean. 

The States still retain their prerogative and 
priority of position to Act. This is as it 
should be, but—if they can not or will not 
act—the public is through with temporizing, 
and the Federal Government will act. 

I believe all of us here are unanimous in 
hoping that the States will act. The purpose 
of this workshop and those to follow is 
basically to help mobilize responsible citizens 
to help their individual States do the best 
possible job for themselves. 

This is a worthy and most laudable objec- 
tive. You are accepting the challenge of 
good citizenship in a most meaningful sense. 
We welcome you. Weapplaud you. We wish 
you God speed in your endeavor. 


WHY THE WORKSHOPS 


(J. W. Penfold, conservation director, the 
Izaak Walton League of America) 


In the Water Quality Act of 1965, Congress 
threw a direct challenge to each of the 50 
States “to put up or shut up.” It calls on 
them to declare their intentions and to follow 
up with positive actions to clean up pollu- 
tion of interstate waters within their bound- 
aries, or to expect the Federal Government to 
act for them in the public interest. The 
almost unanimous vote for the measure in 
Congress makes it clear that positive action 
is what the public wants. The public is tired 
of temporizing with filthy, unusable water. 

The Act provides for the establishment of 
“water quality standards” on interstate 
waters. It provides a period, ending June 30, 
1967, during which each State has the op- 
portunity to develop such standards and a 
program for their implementation and en- 
forcement. If standards and programs pro- 
posed by a State are found satisfactory by 
the Secretary, he will declare them to be the 
Federal standards. If he does not find them 
satisfactory, or if a State does not act at all, 
the Secretary is directed by the Act to in- 
stitute procedures whereby standards shall 
be established. In every sense this is a chal- 
lenge to all the States to “get cracking.” 

The Act calls for each State to develop its 
water quality standards program “following 
public hearings.” Congress thus emphasized 
that the general public has a stake, a right 
and a responsibility in establishing water 
quality standards. Thoughtful citizens 
should insist that full public hearings be 
held in their States. It is equally their obli- 
gation to participate responsibly and effec- 
tively in such hearings. 

The hearings will provide opportunity for 
citizens to state their right to clean water. 
As the President said “no one has the right 
to use America’s rivers . . . which belong to 
all the people, as a sewer.” But reiteration of 
this truism is not enough. Citizens must be 
prepared to answer arguments against high 
standards, 


Citizens must be prepared to state clearly 
the uses which the public wishes to make of 
public waters. 

Essentially, determining the beneficial uses 
which each lake and stream in each State 
must serve is the basis of the water quality 
standards . If the public decides 
that a stream should serve no purpose other 
than as a sewer, that will be a standard, and 
an unconscionable one. The Nation can’t 
afford to waste water that way. If the pub- 
lic decides that it shall be kept clean enough 
to support trout (or other game fish) and to 
permit water-skiing and swimming, it will 
likely be clean enough for use as water sup- 
ply and for industry and agriculture as well 
„a high standard and a desirable one. 

To maintain such a standard, or to accept 
& lower one is a political decision which the 
people themselves must make, or in default, 
it will be made for them. 
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Briefly, this is what the whole water qual- 
ity standard program is really about—the 
public deciding what standards of excellence, 
or of filth, shall be maintained in its public 
waters to fulfill, or to limit, the beneficial 
uses to which the public wants to put their 
lakes and streams. 

Essentially the purpose of this workshop 
program, which we are getting underway this 
morning, is to broaden our own understand- 
ing of the problem and the opportunities 
available to citizens to help solve it and to 
broaden the base of understanding among 
citizen groups generally. . . to the end that 
citizens will more nearly fulfill their role in 
the nation-wide effort to achieve clean water. 

It is not enough that we declare ourselves 
for clean water. We must be prepared to 
accept the more difficult tasks—to secure 
legislation, to pass bond issues, to accept in- 
creased taxes, to pay higher commodity costs 
and to stand up and be counted when the 
going is rough. 

Citizens will do this and do it well, but 
they must have the confidence which comes 
with understanding. Our work is to develop 
such understanding ourselves and to com- 
municate it effectively to as large a segment 
of the public as we can. 

During the next two days we shall be dis- 
cussing ways and means for achieving these 
objectives and designing the plan whereby 
each of us and the citizen organizations we 
represent may make the maximum contribu- 
tion toward this vital public need .. . clean 
water for America. 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
Pusiic Works, AT LEADERSHIP SEMINAR 
INITIATING NATIONWIDE CITIZEN WORKSHOP 
ON CLEAN WATER FOR AMERICA 
Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the Izaak 

Walton League for this manifestation of 

obligation as members of the American 

community. 

The workshop, which begins today and is 
directed toward development of public in- 
terest in the establishment of water quality 
standards, is indeed a laudatory action. 

When the Water Quality Act of 1965 was 
passed, the law provided that all affected 
segments of our national community should 
have an opportunity to participate in the es- 
tablishment of water quality standards. 
There is no doubt in my mind, and I am 
sure there is no doubt in yours, that the 
industrial and governmental sectors of the 
economy will be well represented at any 
conference on standards. 

The extent of citizen participation, how- 
ever, would be clearly questionable were it 
not for the educational effort upon which 
you are embarking today. You are the con- 
sumers of water. You use it in every aspect 
of your daily life. Without it, you cannot 
function. Any problem associated with 
water becomes, uniquely, a human problem. 
Any decisions relative to the use or misuse 
of water, therefore, should be subject to the 
scrutiny of the people. 

Last week in committee hearings on air 
pollution, as the new chairman of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee, I made a brief 
statement of my intentions regarding air and 
water pollution. As you are aware, that sub- 
committee is chaired by the very able Sena- 
tor from Maine, EDMUND S. MusKIE. I told 
Senator Muskie, and those present, that I 
intended to give my every support to an 
aggressive attack on the problems of air and 
water pollution. I stated that we are going 
to go into these problems in a depth and 
scope never before attempted or achieved. 

For your information, I would like to ex- 
pand on that commitment. The late Senator 
Pat McNamara, when chairman of the Senate 
Public Works Committee, established the 
Special Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution and instructed that subcommittee to 
do whatever was necessary to protect the 
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public health and welfare from the hazards 
society faces due to continued misuse of our 
vital air and water resource supplies. 

That subcommittee, of which I am pleased 
to have been a member, has firmly set mile- 
stones on the path toward a solution of these 
problems. But the road is long, the job is 
tremendous, and time is not working in our 
favor. I therefore remind you—who will be 
working throughout the nation to achieve 
effective water quality standards—Senator 
McNamara said Let us begin.” I say, Let us 
continue.” G 

There is much that needs to be done. 
There are hurdles which must be passed over. 
The efforts that we make now are essential 
if we are to leave our future generations more 
secure in health and resources. 

Water pollution control, adequate stand- 
ards of water quality, effective enforcement, 
better and more economically feasible meth- 
ods of treatment or, in sum, clean rivers— 
this is our goal. It is well that we under- 
stood both the problems and the costs asso- 
ciated with achieving that goal. 

Before any acceptable program of water 
quality standards can be implemented, much 
of the eixsting pollution must be eliminated 
and all of it must be controlled. This in 
itself is a tremendous task, exemplified by 
the size of the pollution problem. I think we 
should look at the magnitude of the situation 
with which we are dealing. 

The size of the pollution problem may be 
illustrated in a number of ways. One yard- 
stick is available in terms of the population 
equivalent of wastes entering our water- 
courses. In 1900, these wastes equaled the 
Taw, untreated sewage of a population of 
approximately 24 million. In 1960, this popu- 
lation equivalent had tripled to more than 
75 million people. By 1980, if we do not 
markedly accelerate our efforts and results, 
we will be inflicting on our water resource the 
population equivalent of untreated sewage 
from 114 million people. This takes into ac- 
count only municipal wastes. 

Perhaps a better method of evaluation is 
the relation between total available supply 
of fresh water and how much of this supply 
is withdrawn and returned as waste-carrying 
water. 

Our national available water supply is 
about 1,100 billion gallons a day. Currently, 
we withdraw about 355 billion gallons a day 
and return more than 190 billion gallons a 
day of waste-waters. By the year 2000 we 
will be withdrawing 990 billion gallons daily 
and returning 732 billion gallons of waste- 
carrying water. And, these are national aver- 
ages. Many sections of the country can ex- 
pect to overdraw their water supplies at a 
much earlier date. 

Domestic sewage and other wastes that im- 
pose an oxygen-demand on the receiving 
waters have a serious impact on the aquatic 
life of our streams. By 1980, if waste treat- 
ment efficiency is not substantially improved, 
our treated effluents will impose an oxygen- 
demand great enough to consume the entire 
oxygen content of a volume of water equal to 
the dry weather flow of all the 22 river basins 
of the United States. This would be devas- 
tating. 

Measured in immediate terms, we have 
only to admit the evidence of our senses of 
sight and smell to perceive the extent to 
which pollution has degraded our rivers, 
lakes, and streams. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 did not In 
any effective manner deal with the cost asso- 
ciated with a problem of this size. 

Our investment in municipal waste treat- 
ment facilities is presently about $40 bil- 
lion. It is conservatively estimated that an 
additional $20 billion of municipal waste 
treatment works construction is necessary to 
effectively control this important source of 
pollution. Combined sewer systems are an- 
other major source. Physical separation of 
these combined systems, which will ulti- 
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mately be essential, will cost from $20 to $30 
billion unless a more feasible and economical 
answer is found. Industrial treatment cost 
is generally estimated to be at least equiva- 
lent to that of the municipalities, about $20 
billion, though this figure is purely conjec- 
tural. 

All together, at least $70 billion, and per- 
haps $100 billion, is the price tag on dealing 
with the pollution problem if we are to pre- 
serve, maintain, and improve water quality 
to meet all of our legitimate needs and de- 
mands. 

While the costs of pollution my present two 
alternatives, there is but one realistic choice. 
The nation’s efforts must be geared to the 
preservation, maintenance and improvement 
of the quality of our available supplies. Time 
is not on the side of clean water. The prob- 
lem is not one that will solve itself or even 
diminish by itself. Anticipated demands for 
clean useable water can only be met if pollu- 
tion is swiftly checked and reversed, Each 
additional period of indecision results in in- 
creasing the necessary costs. 

This year we are attempting to provide 
a more realistic Federal share of the cost 
of pollution control. As a result of hear- 
ings held throughout the nation last year, 
the Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion of the Senate Public Works Committee 
wrote legislation which was introduced by 
Senator Muskie and cosponsored by myself 
and 46 other members of the Senate. This 
legislation is designed to increase the federal 
commitment by removal of existing limita- 
tions on the federal share of a project’s 
cost and providing, a minimum 30 per cent 
participation, regardless of the total cost 
involved. We determined that a full 30 
per cent federal share would require at least 
$6 billion. We further determined that if 
minimum water quality needs are to be 
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achieved, every effort should be made to 
deal with the problem within the next six 
years. 

There is no question but that the problem 
requires earlier solution. However, it is 
equally obvious that it is not feasible to 
attempt to seek that earlier solution. The 
committee recognizes the problem of mov- 
ing an effective program too rapidly. 

The legislation sponsored by the sub- 
committee goes beyond broadening Federal 
participation, and increasing the total au- 
thorization. It was the opinion of most 
members of the subcommittee at the time 
the bill was drafted, that the states should 
be encouraged to participate on a much 
larger scale in the cost of pollution control. 
The subcommittee decided that an appro- 
priate and acceptable method would be a 
Federal economic incentive. As introduced, 
the subcommittee’s bill provides that when 
the states agree to match the Federal 30 
per cent, and additional 10 per cent of the 
facilities cost will be provided by the Fed- 
eral government, 

There are other urgent needs which must 
be met. The subcommittee bill provides 
25 million dollars annually for five years 
for a program of research in the area of 
advanced waste treatment and combined 
municipal and industrial treatment. It is 
particularly important that this research 
be done and that answers be found as 
quickly as possible. 

Finally, the need for some kind of assist- 
ance to industry is highly apparent. Sug- 
gested alternatives include tax incentives and 
direct federal grants. The Congress cannot 
ignore this problem. Industrial effluent must 
be treated and in some instances has a 
higher priority than does municipal waste 
treatment. Some persons argue that indus- 
try should bear this burden alone. Un- 
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fortunately, and all too often, the cost of 
installation of adequate pollution control 
facilities would bankrupt an industry. 

If a tax incentive approach seems war- 
ranted, Federal legislation would be handled 
by committees other than those presently 
concerned with pollution legislation. If a 
grant-in-aid approach is indicated, then my 
committee and its House counterpart would 
receive the legislation. 

This matter needs, and will receive, in- 
tensive study. We are working closely with 
industry to decide the proper course to fol- 
low, and we shall find an answer. 

In summary, I have discussed that which 
we are considering and will consider. But I 
would add that without a financially effective 
Federal grant program, the water quality 
standards which are achieved in the confer- 
ence that many of you will attend, will be 
meaningless. Unless a method of treatment 
is developed for many of those wastes which 
do not lend themselves to the existing tech- 
nology, water quality standards will suffer. 

And even more importantly, unless the 
public is keenly aware and vitally interested 
in this process of standards setting, the pub- 
lic interest may not be protected. 

But, I don't want to leave you on this 
negative note. The job is immense; the task 
is difficult; but with the research which is 
moving ahead today, and with the funds 
which will be made available, the job can be 
done. As chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, I can assure you that 
efforts you make in the various regions of this 
nation to establish effective water quality 
standards will be worthwhile. The Congress 
did not pass the Water Quality Act of 1965 
as a gesture. It will be implemented as 
rapidly as is possible and this generation will 
leave clean rivers to the generations yet to 
come. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to iove mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?— 
Micah 6: 8. 

O Thou whose will it is that we do just- 
ly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
Thee, grant unto us as we wait upon Thee 
the confidence to do what we ought to do, 
the courage not to do what we ought not 
to do and the wisdom to see our way 
clearly. Deliver us and our Nation from 
discord and disunity. May we find our 
concord and our unity in Thee. Give to 
each one of us the consciousness of Thy 
presence, the continual strength of Thy 
spirit and the constant awareness of our 
duty to lead our people in the ways of 
freedom and justice and peace. 

Help us to keep our faith in Thee and 
may this faith keep us walking in the way 
of Thy commandments all the days of 
our lives: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 14, 1966, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House ‘s 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 14596. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 14596) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Young of 
North Dakota, and Mr. Munpr to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 916 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That during the remainder of 
the Eighty-ninth Congress, the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service shall be com- 
posed of twenty-six members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION TO THE POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up a privileged resolution, House 
Resolution 917, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Jerome R, Waldie, of Cali- 
fornia, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
R 15 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. RIVERS OF Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be permitted to sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, did the gentle- 
man clear this with the ranking minor- 
ity member of this committee? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
have not contacted the gentleman from 


— 


— 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] yet. No, I 
have not. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
prefer that the gentleman contact Mr. 
SAYLOR first. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my request at this point. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be permitted to sit during general 
debate this afternoon, 

I have cleared this with the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 


There was no objection. 


WARNING NORTH VIETNAM ON 
CONDUCTING WAR TRIALS 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe it is vital for all Americans 
and the press to speak out in strong op- 
position to the projected war crimes 
trials in Hanoi which according to press 
reports of Czech sources in Hanoi could 
be scheduled as early as July 20 or 
August 4. It is essential that the posi- 
tion of this country be clear and that it 
be made explicitly known to North Viet- 
nam so that they will not labor under 
any illusions as to the seriousness and 
the gravity of the reaction in this coun- 
try should Hanoi decide to treat cap- 
tured American airmen as war criminals. 
I think it is also important that we make 
plain that the United States cannot be 
blackmailed and that any war trials of 
U.S. prisoners would make a peace set- 
tlement far more difficult. While the 
government of Hanoi has not yet issued 
any official statement on this subject, 
official publications of Hanoi have indi- 
cated clearly that the war trials are in 
prospect and that the government plans 
to proceed. 

Ambassador Harriman has told me 
that he believes this situation to be very 
serious. Any such action by Hanoi to 
hold war crimes trials would be totally 
reprehensible and a grave contravention 
of the Geneva Convention. North Viet- 
nam should desist from this planned ac- 
tion and treat Americans as prisoners of 
war and not as war criminals. 

The wife of Lt. E. A. Brudno—a US. 
Air Force officer shot down October 18, 

1965, over North Vietnam who is known 
to be a prisoner—resides in Harrison, 
N.Y. 

It is imperative that our Government 
do everything possible—directly and in- 
directly—to dissuade Hanoi from these 
proposed trials—and secure the admis- 
sion of the International Red Cross to 
North Vietnam. 
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AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago today I addressed this House con- 
cerning the International Association of 
Machinists’ strike against the five major 
airlines in this country. The fact is that 
I think I was the first Member to speak 
out on this subject. Two days later, on 
Wednesday, I introduced legislation and 
again pointed out what an impact this 
strike has on the Nation. It seems to me 
that the President of the United States 
has not hesitated to move toward settling 
strikes involving such things as the 
steel industry, the aluminum industry 
and in other places where they are talk- 
ing about wage guidelines. The demands 
in this particular case go far beyond the 
guidelines, and it seems to me it is incum- 
bent on every Member of this House to let 
the President know that he should move 
forward because of the impact on the 
economy of this uncalled-for strike. 


CONTINUATION OF STRIKE 
AGAINST THE FIVE MAJOR AIR- 
LINES WILL BE INTOLERABLE 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, a continua- 
tion of the strike against the five major 
airlines will be intolerable. The public 
interest is affected and this interest now 
deserves paramount consideration. 

An emergency board created by the 
President made recommendations for 
settlement, but the recommendations 
were rejected by the union. Terms even 
more favorable to the workers than those 
proposed by the emergency board were 
offered but rejected. 

Someone must act now to prevent fur- 
ther inconvenience and irreparable loss 
to those who rely on the airlines for 
transportation, yet are not directly in- 
volved in the dispute. The airline em- 
ployees not involved also are suffering 
from its continuation and their interest 
must be protected. Many of my con- 
stituents have protested the prolonga- 
tion of the strike and urged Government 
action. 

Two courses of action are possible. 
Congress could enact legislation provid- 
ing for compulsory arbitration. Bills 
have been introduced in both Houses 
to accomplish this. However, the con- 
gressional route would be a long one, 
involving committee hearings and action 
in both House and Senate to be followed 
by Presidential approval. Time is of the 
essence and settlement of this strike 
should not have to wait on congressional 
action. 
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The other course would be for the 
President to move aggressively in the use 
of his well-known persuasive powers and 
the prestige of his high office to protect 
the public interest and encourage an im- 
mediate settlement. 

I have expressed these views to the 
President in urging him to take prompt 
action and have promised him my 
support. 


PERSONAL LIFE OF JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the mat- 
rimonial news of the past weekend 
should give us all pause for thought 
about the unique position of Federal 
judges, especially the Justices who sit on 
the Supreme Court. 

In my view, the personal life of Justice 
Douglas points up a weakness in our ju- 
dicial system. A procedure should be 
established under which Justices can be 
removed from the bench without the ne- 
cessity of finding them guilty of “treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors” against the United States. 

I plan to devote a special order today 
to this subject and shall certainly wel- 
come participation therein of any of my 
colleagues who would like to enter into 
the discussion, 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentlemen from Mississippi 
[Mr. ABERNETHY] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] for their re- 
marks concerning the 67-year-old Justice 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, who, over the 
weekend, entered into his fourth matri- 
monial venture with a woman 23 years 
old. 

I have some idea of what the Justices 
of the Supreme Court do when they are 
in session, but I have often wondered 
what they do in their spare time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in hand a note 
from the United Press news wire which 
says in part: 

Supreme Court Justice Douglas has ap- 
plied to the State Department for a passport 
and permission to visit Red China. 


If the passport is granted, I hope that 
he takes a slow boat to China—the slow- 
est boat that runs from here to China. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
disagree with my friend from Iowa, just 
a bit, and we do not often disagree, about 
the slow boat to China and say I hope 
the boat on the way over is a fast one 
and express the hope there will be no 
boat back or if there is I hope Justice 
peer misses it. We can do without 


Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man and the last part of his observation. 
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BILL TO AMEND FEDERAL FIRE- 
ARMS ACT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act and to prohibit 
the use in the commission of certain 
crimes of firearms transported in inter- 
state commerce. 

I think many Members of the House 
will recognize this as a piece of legista- 
tion which our colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] has been push- 
ing for some time. 

An additional feature which I would 
add in the bill that I am introducing 
would also make it a Federal offense to 
use a firearm which has been trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce 
in any assault or attempted assault upon 
a law enforcement officer engaged in the 
performance of his duty. 

I think we have a very basic and grow- 
ing problem in this country regarding 
respect for law enforcement and respect 
for those men who risk their lives in the 
very hazardous duty of enforcing the 
law. 

I believe it is high time we recognize 
the need for some additional Federal 
protection for these gentlemen as they 
go about their very dangerous duties 
from day to day. 

I am convinced that making it a Fed- 
eral offense to use a firearm in an as- 
sault or attempted assault upon any law 
enforcement officer would help provide 
protection for the policemen and law en- 
forcement officers of this country. 

There is an old saying that the police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has an ob- 
ligation and a duty to the men engaged 
in this very hazardous occupation and I 
hope this bill can be approved before 
the Congress adjourns. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CASEY. I commend the gentle- 
man for his additional proposal. I cer- 
tainly thank the distinguished gentleman 
for supporting my own proposal and the 
gentleman can rest assured that I wel- 
come his support and assure him I will 
help him in any way I can. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, a lot has been said about a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court who seems 
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to change brides every time the weather 
changes. But nothing has beendone. I 
am having a resolution prepared which 
I expect to introduce as soon as it is 
prepared calling on the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House to investigate 
this man’s character. 

Now where there is smoke, there is 
bound to be a little fire and where three 
brides—wives—have said that this man 
is guilty of cruelty and one of them went 
so far in her petition as to say that he 
was guilty of “personal indignities,” 
what does that mean? 

I think some committee of this Con- 
gress should investigate that man, and 
if they find that he is a man of bad 
character—and I have always considered 
that a man who is cruel to his wife is a 
man of bad character—he should be im- 
peached. But I have no hope that he 
could be impeached. At least he could 
be relieved from office or his character 
could be X-rayed to the American people. 

Frankly, I am a little sorry to see a 
man of that type responsible for the laws 
of this land which are now being made 
by the Supreme Court on 5-to-4 de- 
cisions where he is 1 of the 5. Let us 
see what kind of a man is writing the 
laws of our land. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7315), 
relating to the National Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


FURNISH BOOKS TO HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13783) 
to amend the acts of March 3, 1931, and 
October 19, 1962, relating to the furnish- 
ing of books and other materials to the 
blind so as to authorize the furnishing 
of such books and other materials to 
other handicapped persons. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the rmes of the gentleman from Wash- 


There was no objection. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
AVENUE AS A NATIONAL HISTORI- 
CAL SITE 
The Clerk called the House joint reso- 

lution (H.J. Res. 1030) to provide for the 

administration and development of 


Pennsylvania Avenue as a national his- 
toric site, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the great fire in 
Rome. It broke out on the night of July 
18, A.D. 64, and raged for 6 days, then 
roared on after apparently being brought 
under control. Large sections of the city 
were destroyed, but by now Nero had 
been emperor for a decade and knew 
something about raising money for gov- 
ernment expenses. His rebuilding pro- 
gram included a great palace—the golden 
house—for himself, and according to 
some historians Italy and the provinces 
were ransacked in order to defray the 
enormous costs. 

In A.D. 65, Petronius Arbiter during 
the government of Nero stated: 

We tend to meet any new situation by re- 
organizing and a wonderful method it can be 
for creating the illusion of progress while 
producing confusion, inefficiency, and demor- 
alization. 


We have before us today a resolution 
which could lead to the devastation of 
the beauty and historic significance of 
Pennsylvania Avenue without fire, and 
with funds for rearranging the finery to 
come through the simple expediency of 
continuing the raid on the earnings of 
American taxpayers. And when the pie 
is opened, Pennsylvania Avenue—devoid 
of the landmarks that have made it fa- 
mous—will have been transformed into 
little more than a superhighway for 
ceremonial parades. 

Such landmarks as the Willard Hotel 
and National Theater are designed for 
junking under the master scheme to 
create more open space between the 
Capitol and the White House, but spon- 
sors promise that one of the benefits for 
the anticipated $500 million that the 
project would cost would be parking 
spaces for 10,000 automobiles. Now, 
what sort of an exchange is this? 

To me, the Willard Hotel has a prom- 
inent place in the history and tradition 
of this Nation. It has housed some of 
our Presidents and other famous Amer- 
icans, and it is remindful of eras in his- 
tory when there was a greater value on 
integrity, moral value, and patriotism 
than we find in these parts today. Irec- 
ognize that the actual building which 
stands at 14th Street and Pennsylvania 
today is not the same Willard whose 
guests included celebrities of the past 
century; still it is some 65 years old and 
represents periods far beyond. Visitors 
to this city like to look upon it as the 
hostelry where noted figures lived for a 
century and more, and I for one would 
like that tradition to be preserved. 

I feel that any attempt on the part of 
supporters of this legislation to lessen the 
importance of the Willard as an historic 
site by recalling that it was rebuilt in 
1901 is cheap and unnecessary. We had 
an old fellow in western Pennsylvania 
who delighted in showing children his 
ax and complaining that it had been the 
property of George Washington’s men 
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-when they hewed their way over the 
Allegheny Mountains in 1754. He would 
admit that the passing years of wear 
required an occasional new cutting edge 
and an occasional new handle, but he 
allowed as how George Washington him- 
self might at sometime have used that 
ax. And children could envision the 
exciting experiences—with all the hard- 
ships and disappointments that traveled 
with our pioneers—that were a part of 
developing this country. Their hearts 
throbbed a little faster at the daring and 
determination of our forebears, and 
maybe they can think back to this sort 
of image as they encounter a few ob- 
stacles on their way to the age of 
responsibility. 

John Glenn had a word for this intan- 
gible something when he came up to 
Capitol Hill a few years ago and described 
his feelings when he sees the Stars and 
Stripes. I think that we should try to 
instill patriotism in our youth in every 
way possible, and I do not think that we 
are going to help attain this objective 
if we destroy monuments to the past and 
replace them with parking lots. 

Nor do I think that Congress should be 
so generous with tax funds as to approve 
a scheme that is going to require an in- 
vestment of a half-billion dollars for a 
highly dubious return. Our people have 
already been battered around by the 
eroding winds of inflation caused by 
Federal extravagance, and I feel that it 
would be an insidious imposition on the 
taxpayer to reduce his buying power an- 
other hitch by approving this kind of un- 
necessary spending. 

The very idea of creating another 
commission as provided in House Joint 
Resolution 678 is ridiculous on the face 
of it. A new commission is one thing we 
need least of all. The National Capital 
Planning Commission performs a func- 
tion largely in the area of master plan- 
ning for the whole of the District of 
Columbia. For the information of my 
colleagues, I should like to list at the 
conclusion of my remarks the various 
District of Columbia government and re- 
lated agencies now in existence, and 
their purposes. I also include a rundown 
of citizen action groups and their pur- 
poses 


I might point out that the 1966 appro- 
priation for the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission alone is $818,000, yet 
supporters of House Joint Resolution 678 
want us to provide another quarter-bil- 
lion dollars annually for the life of the 
commission it proposes. It is difficult to 
study over the purposes of the various 
agencies already in being and come to 
any conclusion other than that there 
eould be combining of activities some- 
where along the line. There is no doubt 
but that Congress would be compound- 
ing duplication if it were to establish still 
another commission at this time. 

This point was developed carefully at 
hearings before the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation on March 21 of this year, 
Mr. Speaker. My colleagues should read 
these hearings. Certainly they will not 
want to accept a proposal of this magni- 
tude on the basis of what was developed 
before the subcommittee. 
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The listings of the local organizations 
follow: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


Commissioners’ Interagency Committee on 
Beautification Programs: Advises on the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive beautification 
program for District-owned or supported 
properties, and on the use of funds for such 
projects. 

Commissioners’ Committee on Community 
Renewal: Advises on goals and objectives for 
the elimination of blight and deterioration 
in the District through a community renewal 
program. 

Washington Planning and Housing Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Room 800, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, Tel. 737-2883. 

Provides a form for interested citizens of 
the Metropolitan Area to participate in deci- 
sions affecting housing conditions, urban 
renewal, planning, zoning and mass trans- 
portation to stimulate and sponsor commu- 
nity action programs. 

Director of Planning, Zoning Commission, 
Tel. 629-4426. 

Advisor to the President for National Cap- 
ital Affairs, The White House, Washington, 
D.C. 20006, Tel. 456-1414. 

A link between the White House and the 
National Capital region; coordinates the work 
of government and non-governmental groups 
concerned with Washington metropolitan af- 
fairs. (White House funds) 

Metropolitan Washington Council of Gov- 
ernments (1957), 1250 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Tel. 298-8166. 

Funds are provided by member jurisdic- 
tions according to population. 

Commission of Fine Arts (1910), Room 
7000, Interior Bldg., 19th & C Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20240, Tel. 343-5324. 

Appropriation $123,000: Created by Con- 
gress, the Commission passes upon the artis- 
tic and design aspects of private and public 
works in the National Capital area. 

Joint Committee on Landmarks, 4605 
Drummond Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 20015, 
Tel. 462-6461. 

Sponsored by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the Commission of 
Fine Arts, purpose is to single out buildings 
and landmarks in Washington worth pre- 
serving from the point of view of artistic or 
historic significance, and to make an inven- 
tory of existing landmarks. 

National Park Service, Nat'l Capital Re- 
gion, 1100 Ohio Dr., S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20242, Tel. 381-7000. 

Provides and operates national parks, 
monuments and historic sites. Assists in 
developing public park and recreational area 
facilities. 

National Capital Planning Commission 
(1952), 1701 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20576, Tel. 382-1161. 

1966 Appropriations $818,000: Established 
by Congress to prepare, adopt, and amend a 
comprehensive plan for the National Capital 
and to develop plans for Federal installations 
in the region. Members appointed by the 
President. 

National Capital Regional Planning Coun- 
cìl (1952), 1701 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20576, Tel. 382-1114. 

Established by Congress to prepare, adopt, 
and amend a general framework for physical 
development of the Capital Region. Members 
nominated by subregional planning agencies 
and local governments and appointed by the 
National Capital Planning Comm. 

Citizens Council for the District of Colum- 
bia, Tel. 629-4403. 

Seeks to increase citizen participation in 
municipal government; acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Commissioners on matters 
affecting the general public. 

Commissioners’ Planning & Urban Re- 
newal Advisory Council, Tel. 629-3331. 
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Advises on long-range planning and pro- 
gramming, including urban renewal. Pro- 
vides citizen leadership in the physical re- 
newal and preservation of the District of 
Columbia. 


CITIZEN ACTION GROUPS 


Committee of 100 on the Federal City, 
1307 N. Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, Tel. 234-5068. 

Businessmen and civic leaders organized 
to promote the development of Washing- 
ton as the Nation’s Capital and a better 
place to live. 

The Committee on Urban Conservation 
(1965), 7325 Takoma Avenue, Takoma Park, 
Md. 20012, Tel. 589-0614. 

Promotes public understanding of prob- 
lems confronting conservation and beauti- 
fication efforts in the Nation’s Capital. 

Council of Citizens, Room 200, 1701 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006, Tel. 298-8166. 

Composed of 25 business, civic, and special 
interest organizations in the Metropolitan 
Area, the Council sponsors the Annual Citi- 
zens’ Conference on Metropolitan Issues. 

Federal City Council (1954), Room 817, 
1155 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005, Tel. 223-4560. 

A non-profit corporation which develops, 
stimulates and encourages civic leadership 
in community development in Washington. 

Fed. of Citizens Ass'ns of D.C. (1910), 
1638 19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, 
Tel. 265-1742; 243-0103. 

Delegates from more than 47 citizens’ 
associations, with a membership of 15-20,000, 
concerned with community improvement. 

Metro. Washington Board of Trade (1889), 
1616 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
Tel. 783-3545. 

Comprised of 3,500 enterprises represent- 
ing a cross section of the business and pro- 
fessional community, its primary objective is 
the promotion of Washington’s economy. 

More Beautiful Capital, First Lady's Com- 
mittee For a (1965), The White House, 1600 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Tel. 456-1414. 

The Committee is interested in establish- 
ing an attractive, pleasureable urban environ- 
ment. 

More Beautiful National Capital, Inc., 
Society For A (1965), 1229 19th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, Tel. 338-3700. 

To preserve, protect, foster and improve, 
for the benefit of the people of the nation, 
the beauty of the Nation’s Capital. 

Natl Cap. Downtown Committee, Inc. 
(Downtown Progress) (1960), 521 12th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004, Tel. 393-8387. 

A non-profit corporation financed by busi- 
ness and civic leaders to prepare and help 
carry out plans for revitalization of Down- 
town Washington east of 15th St. between the 
White House and the Capitol, 

Northwest Committee for Transportation 
Planning (1959), 3406 Macomb Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Tel. 628—4460, ext. 2457. 

A citizens planning and study organiza- 
tion concerned with promotion of sound 
transportation planning for the metropolitan 
area. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING AWARD OF GOLD 
STAR LAPEL BUTTONS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3013) to 


amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide gold star lapel buttons for the 
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next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in war 
or as a result of cold war incidents. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 3013 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 57 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 


“$1124. Gold star lapel button: eligibility 
and distribution 

“(a) A lapel button, to be known as the 
gold star lapel button, shall be designed, as 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, to 
identify widows, parents, and next of kin of 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States— 

“(1) Who lost their lives during World 
War I, World War II. or during any sub- 
sequent period of armed hostilities in which 
the United States was engaged before July 
1, 1958; or 

“(2) who lost or lose their lives after June 
30, 1958— 

„) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

“(ii) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

“(Hi) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict in which 
the United States is not a belligerent party 
against an opposing armed force. 

“(b) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
concerned, upon application to him, shall 
furnish one gold star lapel button without 
cost to the widow and to each parent of a 
member who lost or loses his or her life under 
any circumstances prescribed in subsection 
(a). Gold star lapel buttons shall be fur- 
nished, upon application and payment of an 
amount sufficient to cover the cost of manu- 
facture and distribution, to the next of kin 
other than the widow and parents of any 
such deceased member. 

“(c) Not more than one gold star lapel 
button may be furnished to any one in- 
dividual except that, when a gold star lapel 
button furnished under this section has been 
lost, destroyed, or rendered unfit for use 
without fault or neglect on the part of the 
person to whom it was furnished, the but- 
ton may be replaced upon application and 
payment of an amount sufficient to cover the 
cost of manufacture and distribution. 

“(d) In this section— 

“(1) ‘widow’ includes widower; 

“(2) ‘parents’ includes mother, father, 
stepmother, stepfather, mother through 
adoption, father through adoption, and fos- 
ter parents who stood in loco parentis; 

“(3) ‘next of kin’ includes only children, 
brothers, sisters, half brothers, and half 
sisters; . 

“(4) ‘children’ includes stepchildren and 
children through adoption; 

“(5) ‘World War I’ includes the period 
from April 6, 1917, to March 3, 1921; and 

“(6) “World War II" includes the period 
from September 8, 1939, to July 25, 1947, at 12 
o'clock noon.”; and 

(2) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“1124. Gold Star lapel button: eligibility and 
distribution.” 

Sec. 2. The Act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 
710), as amended (36 U.S.C. 182a—182d), is 
repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 20, after the word “parent” 
add the words “and next of kin.” 
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On page 2, starting on line 22, strike the 
last sentence of subsection (b). 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING AWARD OF 
TROPHIES 


` The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13374) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the award of trophies for the 
recognition of special accomplishments 
related to the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13374 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Chapter 57 is amended by adding the 
following new section at the end thereof: 
“$1125. Recognition for accomplishments: 

award of trophies 

“The Secretary of Defense may— 

“(1) award medals, trophies, badges, and 
similar devices to members, units, or agencies 
of an armed force under his jurisdiction for 
excellence in accomplishments related to that 
armed force; and 

“(2) provide badges or buttons in recogni- 
tion of special service, good conduct, and dis- 
charge under conditions other than dis- 
honorable.” 

(2) The analysis of chapter 57 is amended 
by adding the following new item: 

“1125. Recognition for accomplishments: 
award of trophies.” 

(3) Chapter 631 is amended by repealing 
section 7218. 

(4) The analysis of chapter 631 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“7218. Recognition for accomplishments, 
special service, and good conduct.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 1 after the word “accom- 
plishments” add “or competitions”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVISION FOR RETIREMENT OF 
THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3150) to 
make further provision for the retire- 
ment of the Comptroller General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
someone if the bill would limit the re- 
tirement for the Comptroller General to 
one retirement system, or might he par- 
ticipate in both systems, that is, the Civil 
Service retirement system and the re- 
tirement plan or system that was set up 
for the Comptroller General? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I can inform the 
gentleman that the bill would allow the 
Comptroller General to choose between 
the two systems. He could not exercise 
a right under both systems. As the gen- 
tleman knows, the Comptroller General 
has accumulated many years of service 
under the Civil Service retirement provi- 
sions, and this bill would merely allow 
him to choose as to whether he should 
receive his retirement under that par- 
ticular arrangement or under the special 
arrangement pertaining to Comptrollers 
General. : 

Mr. GROSS. But he could not pick 
and choose as between the best benefits 
of both systems? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, he could not. 
He must choose one or the other. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 3150 

Be it. enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
303 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 43), is hereby further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the ` 
following paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding the preceding paragraph 
of this section, any person appointed to the 
Office of Comptroller General after January 
1, 1966, and who at the time of his appoint- 
ment is or has been subject to the provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, shall be 
subject to all of the provisions of that Act, 
unless he shall in writing elect to be subject 
to the provisions of the preceding paragraph 
of this section. Such election may be made 
at any time, but not later than sixty days 
after the expiration of the first ten years of 
service as Comptroller General, and shall be 
irrevocable. Any Comptroller General mak- 
ing such an election under this paragraph 
shall be entitled to a refund of the lump- 
sum credit to his account in the Civil Service 
retirement and disability fund, but shall re- 
ceive no benefits under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 319 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
43b), is hereby amended by substituting a 
colon for the period at the end of subsection 
(a) and adding the following: “Provided, 
That in the case of a Comptroller General 
who elects in accordance with the third para- 
graph of section 303 of this Act to be subject 
to the provisions of the second paragraph of 
such section the election permitted by this 
section may be made within sixty days after 
the making of the election permitted by the 
third paragraph of section 303.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO IMPROVE THE UNIFORMED 
SERVICES SAVINGS DEPOSIT PRO- 
GRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14875), 
to amend section 1035 of title 10, United 
States Code, and other laws, to authorize 
members of the uniformed services who 
are on duty outside the United States or 
its possessions to deposit their savings 
with a uniformed service, and for other 
purposes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this confined strict- 
ly to the uniformed services? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the interest rate at 
7 percent compounded quarterly, or is it 
on some other basis? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is compounded quar- 
terly while the individual is serving over- 
seas. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
and withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14875 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
53 of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) By amending section 1035 to read as 
follows: 

“§ 1035. Deposits of savings 

“(a) Under joint regulations prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, a member of the 
armed forces who is on a permanent duty as- 
signment outside the United States or its 
possessions may deposit during that tour of 
duty not more than his unallotted current 
pay and allowances in amounts of $5 or more, 
with any branch, office, or officer of a uni- 
formed service. Amounts so deposited shall 
be deposited in the Treasury and kept as a 
separate fund, and shall be accounted for 
in the same manner as public funds. 

“(b) Interest at a rate prescribed by the 
President will accrue on amounts deposited 
under this section. However, the maximum 
amount upon which interest may be paid 
under this Act to any member is $10,000. In- 
terest under this subsection shall terminate 
ninety days after the member's return to the 
United States or its possessions. 

“(c) Except as provided in joint regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretaries concerned, 
payments of deposits, and interest thereon, 
may not be made to the member while he is 
on duty outside the United States or its 
possessions. 

“(d) An amount deposited under this sec- 
tion, with interest thereon, is exempt from 
liability for the member's debts, including 
any indebtedness to the United States or any 
instrumentality thereof, and is not subject to 
forfeiture by sentence of a court-martial.” 

(2) By amending the item in the analysis 
relating to section 1035 to read as follows: 
“1035, Deposit of savings.” 

Sec. 2, Notwithstanding the first section of 
this Act, an amount on deposit under sec- 
tion 1035 of title 10, United States Code, 
on the date of enactment of this Act, shall 
accrue interest at the rate and under the 
conditions in effect on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act, until the 
member's current enlistment terminates or 
earlier, as may be jointly prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned. However, a member 
who is on a permanent duty assignment 
outside the United States or its possessions 
on the date of enactment of this Act, or who 
reports for that duty on or after that date 
but before the termination of his current 
enlistment, will be entitled to interest on 
such deposit, on and after that date, at the 
rate and under the conditions prescribed 
pursuant to section 1. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3(a) of the Act of 
August 10, 1956, as amended (33 U.S.C. 857a 
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(a)), is amended by adding the following 
new clause: 

(12) Section 1035, Deposits of Savings.” 

(b) Section 221(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 218a(a)), 
is amended by adding the following new 
clause: 

“(11) Section 1035, Deposits of Savings.” 

(c) Regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be prescribed 
jointly with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned under section 1035 of 
title 10, United States Code. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 3, strike lines 1 through 14 in 
their entirety, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding the first sec- 
tion of this Act, an amount on deposit under 
section 1035 of title 10, United States Code, 
on the date of enactment of this Act, shall 
accrue interest at the rate and under the 
conditions in effect on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act, until the 
member’s current enlistment terminates or 
earlier, as may be jointly prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned. However, a member 
who is on a permanent duty assignment out- 
side the United States or its possessions on 
the date of enactment of this Act, or who 
reports for that duty on or after that date 
but before the termination of his current en- 
listment, will be entitled to interest on such 
deposit, on and after that date, at the rate 
and under the conditions prescribed pur- 
suant to section 1. Payments of deposits, 
and interest thereon, may be made to the 
member's heirs or legal representative. 

“(b) Any amounts deposited between May 
4, 1966, and the date of enactment of this 
Act while a member was assigned to perma- 
nent duty within the United States and its 
possessions, and any amounts deposited be- 
tween May 4, 1966, and the date of enact- 
ment of this Act by a member on permanent 
duty assignment outside the United States 
and its possessions which are in excess of 
his unallotted pay and allowances for that 
period, shall accrue interest at the rate in 
effect before enactment of this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHILOCCO INDIAN SCHOOL LANDS 
AT CHILOCCO, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5380) 
to provide that the United States shall 
hold certain Chilocco Indian School 
lands at Chilocco, Okla., in trust for the 
Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to interrogate the gentleman 
from Oklahoma on the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would be very pleased to answer any 
questions the gentleman has concerning 
this bill. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. It would place back in the hands 
of the Cherokee Indian Tribe a tract of 
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land which has been used since the 1880's 
for school purposes but which is now 
surplus to the needs of this Government 
Indian school. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Will 
the gentleman please state to the House 
what the Indian tribe will pay the Gov- 
ernment for this land? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The Indian tribe 
will pay to the Government the same 
amount of money that the Government 
paid the tribe for the tract of land in 
two separate transactions. 

The Government originally paid $1.29 
an acre. Later, after a review by the In- 
dian Claims Commission, more than 50 
years later, it was concluded that they 
should have been paid $3.75 an acre for 
the land. So the Government paid to the 
tribe the difference between $1.29 an 
acre and $3.75 an acre. 

What is proposed is to permit the tribe 
to recover this land from the Govern- 
ment, now that it is surplus, for the same 
total price per acre that was paid to the 
tribe by the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
have another question. What is the 
present appraised value of this approxi- 
mately 3,000 acres which will be turned 
back to the Indians? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The total figure 
we have on appraisal is considerably 
above the $3.75 figure. I believe the re- 
port indicates a value considerably above 
that figure. I am sorry I do not have the 
precise figure on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Is 
not the figure $450,000? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it would 
be in that neighborhood; yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman in his committee have a 
policy to sell land back to the original 
donors, shall we say, for the same price 
as was paid for it in the first place? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not believe 
the committee’s policy on this particu- 
lar point would be applicable in this sit- 
uation, because we have a situation here 
in which there has been a finding that 
the price paid originally by the Govern- 
ment was an unconscionable price, and 
that the tribe in effect was forced to part 
with this land at a price that was not fair, 
and that was the holding of the Indian 
Claims Commission. 

So I believe we are in a different sit- 
uation than we would have been had we 
had a transaction for the land that pro- 
vided a fair price in the first place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. All 
right, Then, if the land is given back 
to the Indian tribe, and it is worth more 
than a half million dollars, will the tribe 
use the land to good advantage so they 
will be able to get a return on the value? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The testimony of 
the chief counsel for the tribe before the 
committee was that the proceeds from 
the rentals of this land will be used to 
provide scholarship funds for Indians 
to go through trade schools and college. 
In that sense, at least, it will relieve the 
Government of an expense that we are 
incurring with reference to the Indians 
who have been receiving assistance in 
their educational pursuits. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman believe it is establishing 
a precedent to sell land for $3.75 an acre, 
when the land has a value of some 
$455,000 and this would amount to a 
payment of about $10,000 for it? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not believe 
this bill will establish any precedent ex- 
cept in a situation when the Government 
has taken advantage of a ward, as it did 
in the case of this tribe in the 1880's, and 
paid an unconscionable price. I believe 
in a situation like that it is a healthy 
precedent to say we will enable that 
tribe to regain the land at the same total 
compensation paid for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. With 
that explanation, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

x H.R. 5380 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in 2,667.94 acres, more or less, of the following 
described land, which has been determined to 
be surplus to the needs of the Chilocco In- 
dian School, will be held by the United 
States in trust for the Cherokee Nation upon 
payment therefor at the rate of $3.75 per 
acre, the original cost of the land: 

INDIAN MERIDIAN 
Township 29 north, range 2 east 

Section 13, lots 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, west half south- 
east quarter; and lot 3, southeast quarter 
northwest quarter, and east half southwest 
quarter (lying east of Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad), 339.53 acres. 

Section 16, lots 3 and 4, south half north- 
west quarter, and southwest quarter, 313.85 
acres. 

Section 17, lots 1 and 2 (except that part 
described as “Beginning at a point 39 rods 
south of the northeast corner of the north- 
east quarter section 17; township 29 north, 
range 2 east, Indian meridian; thence 24 rods 
south, thence 3344 rods west, thence 24 rods 
north, thence 3344 rods east to point of be- 
ginning, containing 5 acres“), lots 5 to 7, in- 
elusive, southeast quarter northeast quarter, 
and east half southeast quarter, 313.62 acres. 

Section 20, lots 1 and 2 and east half 
northeast quarter (except that part described 
as “Beginning at a point 67 rods north of 
southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
section 20, township 29 north, range 2 east, 
Indian meridian, thence north 20 rods, 
thence west 50 rods, thence south 10 rods, 
thence east 20 rods, thence south 10 rods, 
thence east 30 rods to point of beginning, 
containing 5 acres"), lots 3 and 4, and east 
half southeast quarter, 316.36 acres. 

Section 21, northwest quarter and south- 
west quarter (lying west of S.L. & S.F, Rail- 
road), 150.26 acres, 

Section 24, lots 1 to 4, inclusive, west half 
northeast quarter, west half southeast quar- 
ter, and east half northwest quarter and 
southwest quarter (lying east of Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad), 398.39 acres. 

Section 25, lots 1 to 7, inclusive, west half 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter south- 
east quarter, and northwest quarter and 
north half southwest quarter (lying east of 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad), 
583.25 acres, 
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Section 26, lot 1 (lying east of Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad), 12.68 acres, 

Section 29, north half southeast quarter 
and northeast quarter, 240.00 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, strike out all of lines 3 through 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Section 13, lots 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, south- 
west quarter northeast quarter, west half 
southeast quarter; and the parts of lot 3, 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, and 
east half southwest quarter lying east of the 
east right-of-way line of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Sante Fe Railroad, 339.53 acres.” 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 1 through 12, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Section 21, those parts of the northwest 
quarter and southwest quarter lying west of 
the west right-of-way line of the S. L. & S. F. 
Railroad, 150.26 acres. 

“Section 25, lots 1 to 7, inclysive, west half 
northeast quarter, west half southeast quar- 
ter, and those parts of the east half north- 
west quarter and southwest quarter lying 
east of the east right-of-way line of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
398.39 acres. 

“Section 25, lots 1 to 7, inclusive, west half 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter south- 
east quarter, and those parts of the north- 
west quarter and north half southwest quar- 
ter lying east of the east right-of-way line of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 583.25 acres. 

“Section 26, that part of lot 1 lying east 
of the east right-of-way line of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 12.68 acres.” 

Page 3, after line 14 add a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. All of the mineral interests of the 
United States in lots 1 and 2 (south half 
southeast quarter), section 29, township 29 
north, range 2 east, Indian meridian, Okla- 
homa, comprising 77.84 acres more or less are 
hereby declared to be held in trust by the 
United States for the Cherokee Nation. If 
title to the surface of any of this land should 
revert to the United States, the land shall be- 
come subject to the provisions of section 1 
of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS IN 
MONTANA FOR THE INDIANS OF 
THE CONFEDERATED SALISH AND 
KOOTENAI TRIBES OF THE FLAT- 
HEAD RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14687) 
to set aside certain lands in Montana for 
the Indians of the Confederated Salish 
and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Mont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14687 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
beneficial title to the real property, and the 
improvements thereon, consisting of approxi- 
mately seven hundred and five acres which 
were heretofore reserved for agency and other 
purposes under section 12 of the Act of April 
23, 1904 (33 Stat. 302), as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1049), and 
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now surplus to the needs of the Department 
of the Interior, is hereby conveyed to the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, Montana, and such 
property is hereby declared to be held by the 
United States in trust for said tribes in the 
same manner and to the same extent as other 
real property held in trust for said tribes. 

Src. 2. Whenever the Secretary of the In- 
terior or his authorized representative deter- 
mines that other real property, and the im- 
provements thereon, which was heretofore 
reserved for agency and other purposes un- 
der section 12 of the Act of April 23, 1904 (33 
Stat. 302), as amended by the Act of March 
3. 1905 (33 Stat. 1049), is surplus to the needs 
of the Department of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized and directed to 
convey beneficial title to the property to the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, Montana, and the 
United States shall, from the time of the 
conveyance, hold the property in trust for 
said tribes in the same manner and to the 
same extent as other real property held in 
trust for said tribes. 

Sec. 3. The real property and the improve- 
ments thereon declared to be held in trust 
for the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes by this Act is hereby declared to be 
a part of the Flathead Reservation for the 
use and benefit of said tribes. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall become operative 
when accepted by the Tribal Council of the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes. 
Such acceptance shall constitute a renuncia- 
tion of any claim now existing against the 
United States respecting and to the extent 
of any land conveyed under the authority of 
this Act. Neither the lands nor improve- 
ments thereon herein authorized to be dis- 
posed of, nor the cost or value of said lands, 
shall be considered by way of offset under 
section 2 of the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1049). Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as an admission of liabil- 
ity on the part of the United States with 
respect to these or any other lands. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following language: 

“That all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in the 487 acres, more 
or less, described below are hereby declared 
to be held in trust for the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Montana. 


“PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN, MONTANA 


“Township 18 north, range 21 west, section 

8, lot 7; section 17, lot 2. 

“The areas described aggregate 66.54 acres. 
“Township 19 north, range 23 west, section 

81, northeast quarter southwest quarter. 
“The area described contains 40 acres. 
“Beginning at the southwest corner of 

southeast quarter southeast quarter section 

14, township 18 north, range 20 west, princi- 

pal meridian, from the initial point— 
“north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 660 feet, 

east 330 feet, 
“north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 1,320 
feet, east 990 feet, 
“south 0 degrees 01 minutes east, 275.9 
feet, 
“south 59 degrees 0 minute west, 849.6 feet, 
“south 45 degrees 33 minutes east, 43.1 feet, 
“south 58 degrees 50 minutes west, 96 feet, 
“south 31 degrees 10 minutes east, 130 
feet, 

“south 56 degrees 37 minutes east, 298 feet, 
“south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 72.7 feet, 
“north 56 degrees 37 minutes west, 377.6 

feet, 

“south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 462.8 feet, 
“north 89 degrees 35 minutes east, 314.3 
feet, 
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“south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 589.5 feet, 

“west 858 feet to the point of beginning. 

“The tract as described contains 28.66 
acres, more or less. 

“Township 21 north, range 20 west, section 
36, southeast quarter southeast quarter, east 
half east half east half northeast quarter 
southwest quarter southwest quarter south 
east quarter, north half southeast quarter 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, east 
half east half southwest quarter southeast 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quar- 
ter, southeast quarter southeast quarter 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, north- 
east quarter southwest quarter southeast 
quarter. 

“The areas described aggregate 58.4375 
acres. 

“Beginning at the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 1, township 20 north, range 20 west, 
principal meridan, Montana. 

“Thence from the initial point, east along 
north line of said section 1,660 feet, south 0 
degrees 01 minutes east, 396 feet, west 660 
feet, north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 396 
feet, to the point of beginning. 

“The area described contains 6 acres, more 
or less. 

“Township 22 north, range 24 west, sec- 
tion 33, southeast quarter southeast quarter. 

“The area described contains 40 acres. 

“Township 21 north, range 20 west, sec- 
tion 11, east half southeast quarter north- 
east quarter, section 12, northeast quarter 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, south half northwest quarter 
northwest quarter, northeast quarter north- 
west quarter northwest quarter, south half 
northwest quarter northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, northeast quarter northwest 
quarter northwest quarter northwest quarter. 

“The areas described aggregate 137.5 acres. 

“Township 16 north, range 19 west, section 
16, west half east half southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southwest quarter. 

“The area described contains 80 acres, 

92 ng at the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 16, township 16 north, range 19 west, 
from the initial point— 

“north 0 degrees 02 minutes west 1,320 feet, 
east 1,317.36 feet, south 0 degrees 02 minutes 
east 528 feet, west 462 feet, south 0 degrees 
22 minutes east, 792 feet, west 857.34 feet, 
along section line to point of beginning, ex- 
cepting east half northwest quarter northeast 
quarter southwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter and west half west half northeast quarter 
northeast quarter southwest quarter south- 
west quarter section 16, township 16 north, 
range 19 west. 

“The area described contains 29.725 acres, 
more or less. 

“The areas of the tracts listed above aggre- 
gate 486.8625 acres, more or less. 

“Sec. 2. This Act shall become effective 
when the Tribal Council of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes by resolution ac- 
cepts the transfer of the property involved. 

“Sec. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. The Court of Claims is 
directed to make the same determination in 
connection with any claim against the United 
States adjudicated by it.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2948) to set 
aside certain lands in Montana for the 
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Indians of the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reser- 
vation, Mont., a similar bill to the one 
the House just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 2948 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the 487 acres, more or less described 
below are hereby declared to be held in trust 
for the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Montana. 


PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN, MONTANA 


Township 18 north, range 21 west, section 
8, lot 7; section 17, lot 2. 

The areas described aggregate 66.54 acres. 

Township 19 north, range 23 west, section 
31, northeast quarter southwest quarter. 

The area described contains 40 acres. 

Beginning at the southwest corner of 
southast quarter southeast quarter section 
14, township 18 north, range 20 west, prin- 
cipal meridian, from the initial point— 

north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 660 feet, 
east 330 feet, 

north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 1,320 feet, 
east 990 feet, 

south 0 degrees 01 minutes east, 275.9 feet, 

south 59 degrees 0 minutes west, 849.6 feet, 

south 45 degrees 33 minutes east, 43.1 feet, 
south 58 degrees 50 minutes west, 96 feet, 
south 31 degrees 10 minutes east, 130 feet, 
south 56 degrees 37 minutes east, 298 feet, 
south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 72.7 feet, 

south 56 degrees 37 minutes west, 377.6 
feet, 

south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 462.8 feet, 

north 89 degrees 35 minutes east, 314.3 
feet, 

south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 589.5 feet, 

west 858 feet to the point of beginning. 

The tract as described contains 28.66 acres, 
more or less. 

Township 21 north, range 20 west, section 
36, southeast quarter southeast quarter, east 
half east half east half northeast quarter 
southwest quarter southwest quarter south- 
east quarter, north half southeast quarter 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, east 
half east half southwest quarter southeast 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quar- 
ter, southeast quarter southeast quarter 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, north- 
east quarter southwest quarter southeast 
quarter. 

The areas described aggregate 58.4375 acres. 

Beginning at the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 1, township 20 north, range 20 west, 
principal meridian, Montana, 

Thence from the initial point, east along 
north line of said section 1,660 feet, south 0 
degrees 01 minutes east, 396 feet, west 660 
feet, north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 396 
feet, to the point of beginning. 

The area described contains 6 acres, more 
or less, 

Township 22 north, range 24 west, section 
33, southeast quarter southeast quarter. 

The area described contains 40 acres. 

Township 21 north, range 20 west, section 
11, east half southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, section 12, northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, south half northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, mortheast quarter northwest 
quarter northwest quarter, south half north- 
west quarter northwest quarter northwest 
quarter, northeast quarter northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter northwest quarter. 

The areas described aggregate 137.5 acres. 
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Township 16 north, range 19 west, section 
16, west half east half southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southwest quarter. 

The area described contains 80 acres. 

Beginning at the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 16, township 16 north, range 19 west, 
from the initial point— 

north 0 degrees 02 minutes west 1,320 feet, 
east 1,317.36 feet, south 0 degrees 02 minutes 
east 528 feet, west 462 feet, south 0 degrees 
22 minutes east, 792 feet, west 857.34 feet, 
along section line to point of beginning, 
excepting east half northwest quarter north- 
east quarter southwest quarter southwest 
quarter and west half west half northeast 
quarter northeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter southwest quarter section 16, township 
16 north, range 19 west. 

The area described contains 29.725 acres, 
more or less, 

The areas of the tracts listed above ag- 
gregate 526.8625 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall become effective 
when the Tribal Council of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes by resolution 
accepts the transfer of the property involved. 

Sec. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. The Court of Claims 
is directed to make the same determination 
in connection with any claim against the 
United States adjudicated by it. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 


S. 2948 and insert the provisions of H.R. 
14687 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14687) was 
laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
A JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE 
QUILEUTE TRIBE OF INDIANS, IN- 
CLUDING THE HOH TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10633) 
to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Quileute Tribes of Indians, in- 
cluding the Hoh Tribe, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10633 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Quileute and Hoh Tribes that 
were appropriated by the Act of January 
6, 1964 (77 Stat. 857), to pay a judgment by 
the Indian Claims Commission in docket 
numbered 155, and the interest thereon, after 
payment of attorney fees and expenses, shall 
be divided on the basis of tribal base mem- 
bership rolls for the respective groups after 
approval of such rolls by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the funds so divided, including 
the interest thereon, may be advanced or ex- 
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pended for any purpose that is authorized 
by the respective tribal governing bodies and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That until the Hoh Indians de- 
velop a formal organization with a recognized 
governing body, their share of the judgment 
funds, and any other Hoh tribal funds, may 
be expended by the Secretary for the benefit 
of the Hoh Reservation and the Hoh tribal 
members. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
prepare base membership rolls for the 
Quileute and Hoh Tribes. No person shall 
be eligible to have his name placed on either 
membership roll who at the same time is a 
member of any other tribe, and no person 
shall be permitted to be enrolled in both the 
Quileute and Hoh Tribes: Provided, That 
persons eligible for enrollment or already en- 
rolled with other tribes may relinquish that 
membership through filing a formal state- 
ment of relinquishment with the Secretary 
according to rules and regulations which he 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. When preparing a Quileute tribal 
base roll, the Secretary shall employ the 
criteria in article II of the approved consti- 
tution and bylaws of the Quileute Tribe of 
the Quileute Reservation, except that, in the 
absence of the 1935 census referred to in arti- 
cle II, section 1(a) of the constitution and 
bylaws, the Secretary, with the assistance of 
the governing body of the Quileute Tribe, 
shall construct a base roll from pertinent rec- 
ords, including other census data, of the 
same period. No person shall be eligible to 
have his name placed thereon if born after 
December 31, 1940. Upon approval of such 
base roll by the Secretary and the Quileute 
tribal governing body, it shall henceforth 
serye as the Quileute base roll for all pur- 
poses, the provisions of article II, section 
l(a) notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. When preparing a Hoh tribal base 
roll, the Secretary shall include only the 
names of applicants who demonstrate that 
(1) their names or the names of lineal an- 
cestors from whom they are descended ap- 
pear on the Census of the Hoh Indians of 
Neah Bay Agency, Washington, June 30, 
1894, and (2) they were domiciled on the Hoh 
Reservation on the date of this Act. Upon 
approval by the Secretary, such roll shall 
henceforth serve as the Hoh base roll for all 


urposes. 

Sec. 5. Upon completion of a Hoh base roll 
in accordance with section 4 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall assist the Hoh Indians in de- 
veloping a tribal organizational document 
and shall call an election for the purpose of 
voting on the adoption of such document. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to ad- 
vance or expend, as provided in section 1 of 
this Act, the Hoh tribal funds now on de- 
posit, or hereafter placed on deposit, in the 
Treasury of the United States under the fol- 
lowing symbols and titles: 

14X7235 Proceeds of Labor, Hoh Indiins, 
Washington; 

14X7735 Interest and Accruals on Interest, 
Proceeds of Labor, Hoh Indians, Washington. 

Sec. 7. Any part of the funds that may be 
distributed to individual members of the 
Quileute and Hoh Tribes under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall not be subject to Fed- 
eral or State income taxes. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “base”. 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “members.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “members, upon ap- 
proval by him of plans adopted by a majority 
of the adult Hoh Indians voting at a general 
meeting of the tribal membership called by 
the Secretary.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “base”. 
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Page 2, line 20, strike out base“. 

Page 3, lines 9 to 15 inclusive, strike out all 
of the first sentence of section 4 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“When preparing a Hoh tribal base roll, 
the Secretary shall include only the names 
of applicants who demonstrate that their 
names or the names of lineal ancestors from 
whom they are descended appear on the Cen- 
sus of the Hoh Indians of Neah Bay Agency, 
Washington, June 30, 1894.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING GREAT SALT LAKE 
RELICTED LANDS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15566) 
to amend the act of June 3, 1966 (Public 
Law 89-441; 80 Stat. 192), relating to the 
Great Salt Lake relicted lands. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT IN HIGHEST GRADE 
SATISFACTORILY HELD IN ANY 
ARMED FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2450) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide that members of the Armed 
Forces shall be retired in the highest 
grade satisfactorily held in any armed 
force, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2450 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 69 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 

“$1377. Highest grade satisfactory held 

(a) For the purpose of the provisions of 
this title and title 14 relating to retired grade, 
retired pay, and disability severance pay, 
active service by a member in any grade, per- 
manent or temporary, in any armed force is 
considered active service in the equivalent 
temporary grade in the armed force from 
which he retires or is separated. 

“(b) The Secretary having jurisdiction 
over the armed force in which a member per- 
formed active service determines whether 
that service, or any period of that service, was 
satisfactory.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“1377. Highest grade satisfactorily held.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Except for persons covered by 
section 3, a retired member or person to 
whom retired pay has been granted, who 
would have been eligible to be retired in a 
higher grade or advanced to a higher grade 
on a retired list if the amendments made by 
section 1 of this Act had been in effect at the 
time of his retirement, or at the time he was 
granted retired pay, shall, if he applies within 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, be advanced on the applicable retired 
list to that higher grade and, if otherwise 
entitled to retired pay under any law, be 
entitled to retired pay on and after the date 
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of enactment of this Act at the rate pre- 
scribed by law for that grade, except that a 
member of the armed forces who is advanced 
to a higher retired grade under this Act may 
elect to receive the retired pay to which he 
was entitled on the day before the enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) Except for persons covered by section 
8, this Act does not entitle any person to ad- 
vancement on the retired list, or to an in- 
crease in retired or retirement pay, for any 
period before the date of enactment of this 
Act. No person who was separated for physi- 
cal disability before the date of enactment of 
this Act is entitled to any increase in dis- 
ability severance pay because of this Act. 

Sec.3. (a) Notwithstanding section 1377 
(b) of title 10, United States Code, any mem- 
ber of the Air Force who retired before the 
date of enactment of this Act, and who held 
a temporary grade in the Army that was 
higher than the highest temporary grade in 
which he served satisfactorily in the Air 
Force, is entitled to be advanced on the re- 
tired list to that higher grade if his service 
while in that grade was satisfactory, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and in the case of service in a commissioned 
grade if such service was for at least six 
months. 

(b) This section became effective for all 
purposes as of June 29, 1948. 

Sec.4. For the purposes of sections 8963 
(a) and 8964 of title 10, United States Code, 
a member of the Air Force under section 208 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended (63 Stat. 591), shall be treated as 
if his service in the Army was performed in 
the Air Force. 

Sec. 5. Section 6151(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
word “officer” and the words “under a tem- 
porary appointment”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“That chapter 69 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“$1377. Highest grade satisfactorily held 

(a) For the purpose of the provisions of 
this title and title 14 relating to retired grade, 
retired pay, and disability severance pay, ac- 
tive service by a member in any grade, perma- 
nent or temporary, in any armed force is 
considered active service in the equivalent 
temporary grade in the armed force from 
which he retired or is separated. 

b) The Secretary having jurisdiction 
over the armed force in which a member 
performed active service shall determine 
whether that service, or any period of that 
service, was satisfactory.’; and 

“(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“+1377. Highest grade satisfactorily hgld.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Except for persons covered by 
section 3, a retired member or person to whom 
retired pay has been granted, who would 
have been eligible to be retired in a higher 
grade or advanced to a higher grade on a 
retired list if the amendments made by sec- 
tions 1 and 5 of this Act had been in effect 
at the time of his retirement, or at the time 
he was granted retired pay, shall, if he ap- 
plies within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, be advanced on the ap- 
plicable retired list to that higher grade and, 
if otherwise entitled to retired pay under any 
law, be entitled to retired pay on and after 
the date of enactment of this Act at the rate 
prescribed by law for that grade, except that 
@ member of the Armed Forces who is ad- 
vanced to a higher retired grade under this 
Act may elect to receive the retired pay to 
which he was entitled on the day before the 
enactment of this Act. 
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“(b) Except for persons covered by sec- 
tion 3, this Act does not entitle any person 
to advancement on the retired list, or to an 
increase in retired or retirement pay, for any 
period before the date of enactment of this 
Act. No person who was separated for physi- 
cal disability before the date of enactment 
of this Act is entitled to any increase in dis- 
ability severance pay because of this Act. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding section 
1377(b) of title 10, United States Code, any 
member of the Air Force who retired before 
the date of enactment of this Act, and who 
held a temporary grade in the Army that 
was higher than the highest temporary grade 
in which he served satisfactorily in the Air 
Force, is entitled to be advanced on the re- 
tired list to that higher grade if his service 
while in that grade was satisfactory, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and in the case of service in a commissioned 
grade if such service was for at least six 
months. 

“(b) This section becomes effective for all 
purposes as of June 29, 1948. 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 
8963(a) and 8964 of title 10, United States 
Code, a member of the Air Force who was 
transferred to the Department of the Air 
Force under section 208 of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, as amended (63 Stat. 591), 
shall be treated as if his service in the Army 
was performed in the Air Force. 

“Sec. 5. Chapter 561 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the following item 
in the analysis: 

6151. Higher retired grade and pay for 
members who serve satisfactorily 
under temporary appointments.’ 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 


6151. Higher retired grade and pay for 
members who serve satisfactorily.’ 

“(2) by striking out from the catchline of 
section 6151 ‘under temporary appoint- 
ments’. 

“(3) by striking out in section 6151(a) 

and ‘under a temporary appoint- 

ment’. 

“Sec. 6. Chapter 71 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 
“*§ 1406. Effect of retirement in highest 

grade 

A member of the Armed Forces who is 
retired in, or advanced on a retired list to, 
the highest grade in which he served on ac- 
tive duty satisfactorily is entitled to retired 
pay for that grade but he may elect to receive 
retired pay for any other grade in which 
he served on active duty satisfactorily, as 
determined by the Secretary of the military 
department concerned.’; and 

“(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 
1406. Effect of retirement in highest 

— grade.” 


re committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CANDIDATES FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO SERVICE ACADEMIES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9916) 


tion of candidates for appointment to the 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Acade- 
mies, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
one question concerning this bill. Does 
this establish a career in the military 
service as having been constituted by 8 
years of consecutive service? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEBERT. This bill merely ex- 
tends the right of appointment to the 
Academies to the dependents or children 
of those veterans who have died in South 
Vietnam. The privilege of appointment 
to the dependents or children of veterans 
has been extended to the veterans of 
World Wars I and II and the Korean 
conflict. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but does it not also 
establish a criterion for career service? 
Do I understand correctly that career 
service is based upon 8 years of consecu- 
tive duty, or may it be broken service? 


Mr. HEBERT. It must be 8 years of 
consecutive service. 

Mr. GROSS. Eight years of active 
duty? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes, sir. 


Mr. GROSS. Not just service but 8 
years of active duty? 


Mr. HEBERT. Yes; it must be 8 years 
of active duty. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 9916 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Sections 4342 (a) (1), 6954 (a) (1), and 
9342 (a) (1) are each amended as follows: 

(A) By inserting “, or have a service-con- 
nected disability rated at not less than 100 
per centum resulting from,” after “died of”. 

(B) By amending clause (B) to read as 
follows: 

“(B) after June 26, 1950— 

“(i) while engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

„(U) while engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

(ul) while serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict against 
an opposing armed force in which the United 
States is not a belligerent party.” 

(C) By imserting “or disability, and the 

ntage at which the disability is rated,” 
after “death” in the last sentence thereof. 

(2) Sections 4342(a)(2), 6954 (a) (2), and 
9342(a)(2) are each amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “or, if 
there is no Vice President, by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate”. 

(8) Sections 4342 (b) (1), 6954(b) (1), an 
9342(b)(1) are each amended to read 
follows: 

“(1) one hundred selected by the Presi- 
dent from the sons of members of an armed 
force who— 

“(A) are on active duty (other than for 
training) and who have served continuously 
on active duty for at least eight years; 

“(B) died while they were on active duty 
(other than for training); or 

“(C) are, or who died while they were, re- 


under section 1331 of this title; 
however, a person who is eligible for selection 
under clause (1) of subsection (a) may not 
be selected under this clause.” 
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(4) Section 4342 (b) (3) is amended by 
striking out “the Army Reserve” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “reserve components of 
the Army”. 

(5) Section 9342(b)(3) is amended by 
striking out “the Air Force Reserve” and in- 
serting in place thereof “reserve components 
of the Air Force”. 

(6) Sections 4342(g) and 9342(g) are each 
amended by striking out “the Secretary after 
consulting with the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives” and inserting in place thereof 
“him”, 

(7) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
6956 are each amended by striking out 
“fourth of March” and inserting in place 
thereof “first of February”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Sections 4342(a)(1), 6954 (a) (1), and 
9342(a)(1) are each amended as follows: 

(A) By inserting “, or have a service-con- 
nected disability rated at not less than 100 
per centum resulting from,” after “died of”, 
and by striking out “active service” and all 
that follows through “1955” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “active service.“. 

(B) By inserting “or disability, and the 
percentage at which the disability is rated,” 
after “death” in the last sentence thereof. 

(2) Sections 4342(a) (2), 6954 (a) (2), and 
9342 (a) (2) are each amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “or, if 
there is no Vice President, by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate”. 

(3) Sections 4342 (b) (1), 6954 (b) (1), and 
9342(b)(1) are each amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) one hundred selected by the Presi- 
dent from the sons of members of an armed 
force who— 

“(A) are on active duty (other than for 
training) and who have served continuously 
on active duty for at least eight years; 

“(B) are, or who died while they were, 
retired with pay or granted retired or retainer 
pay, other than those granted retired pay 
under section 1331 of this title; 
however, a person who is eligible for selection 
under clause (1) of subsection (a) may not 
be selected under this clause.” 

(4) Section 4342 (b) (3) is amended by 
striking out “the Army Reserve” and insert- 
ing in place thereof “reserve components of 
the Army”. 

(5) Section 9342 (b) (3) is amended by 
striking out “the Air Force Reserve” and 
inserting in place thereof reserve compo- 
nents of the Air Force”. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, none of the additional appoint- 
ments authorized in sections 4342(b) (1), 
6954(b)(1) and 9342 (b) (1) as provided by 
this Act shall serve to reduce or 
the number of qualified alternates from con- 
Bressional sources who would otherwise be 
appointed by the appropriate service Secre- 
tary under the authority contained in sec- 
tions 4343, 6956, and 9343 of title 10, United 
States Code. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, my leg- 
islation, H.R. 9916, would remove in- 
equities in the laws relating to the selec- 
tion of candidates for appointment to the 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies. 

Some years ago a career naval officer, 
William Bliss, called to my attention 
what he felt was a very great inequity in 
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not giving a reasonable chance for 
Academy appointments to sons of mili- 
tary personnel who were, in fact, career 
personnel even though they did not hold 
regular commissions. I told him that I 
thought such an amendment to the laws 
would be seriously considered by Con- 
gress if it had the backing of some na- 
tionwide organization representing a 
wide, general interest. He took the idea 
up with the Reserve Officers Association 
and that organization passed at its na- 
tional convention a request for legisla- 
tion along that line. The Department of 
Defense subsequently reported favorably 
on the idea, and it has since that time 
recommended enactment of a similar but 
more comprehensive proposal, which is 
today before this committee as H.R. 9916. 

In a nutshell, H.R. 9916 would make 
the sons of all career members of the 
Armed Forces eligible to compete for ap- 
pointment to the service academies 
under the Presidential quota, thereby 
properly including the sons of career 
officers who hold Reserve commissions— 
Reserve officers make up 35 percent of all 
career officers—extend eligibility to sons 
of career members who die on active 
duty, or after retirement, and to sons of 
former military personnel who have a 
100-percent, service-connected disabil- 
ity; and extend eligibility to sons of 
members of the Armed Forces who die, 
or are disabled, as a result of “cold war” 
conditions short of situations in which 
the Armed Forces of this country are at 
war with an enemy of the United States. 

As of July 9, 1966, 4,239 American sery- 
icemen have been killed in Vietnam. As 
far as I am concerned the sons of these 
men should be entitled to compete for 
Academy appointments like the sons of 
those who died in Korea and earlier 
wars. In Vietnam, like Korea, no formal 
declaration of war by the United States 
exists, but one need only look at the 
latest figures showing 4,239 American 
servicemen killed and 23,411 seriously 
wounded there, for a grim reminder of 
the hostility of that conflict. 

The bill also makes certain technical 
amendments to the present law by clar- 
ifying the definition of career members 
of the Armed Forces as persons who are 
on active duty and who have served con- 
tinuously on active duty for 8 years, and 
by establishing beyond question that 
members of the National Guard are in- 
cluded within the authority to appoint 
enlisted members of the Army and Air 
Force Reserve. In addition, the bill 
would permit appointments by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate when 
there is no Vice President, and would 
change the nomination deadline for the 
Naval Academy from March 4 to Feb- 
ruary 1, thereby reducing the loss of 
many highly qualified nominees to civil- 
ian colleges and universities. 

In closing, I would again like to em- 
phasize my enthusiasm for the view that 
sons of career reservists and serviceman 
killed in operations such as that now tak- 
ing place in Vietnam have an oppor- 
tunity to be appointed under the Presi- 
dential quota. 

The bill, recommended by the House 
Armed Services Committee, also insures 
that there will be no diminution in the 
number of qualified congressional al- 
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ternates who would ultimately obtain 
appointments to the various service acad- 
emies, Additional numbers would come 
from Presidential sources as opposed to 
congressional sources. 

I urge adoption of my bill. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to support H.R. 9916. I am 
vitally concerned with the caliber of 
young men attending our service acade- 
mies. 

For that reason I have selected a group 
of outstanding citizens of my district to 
assist me in making the determinations 
involved. 

My statement on this to the people of 
my district follows: 


THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, Congressman 
from the 17th District, of New York, today 
announced the appointment of a Committee 
of leading citizens of the District to assist 
him in choosing recipients for appointment 
to the United States Service Academies. 

Each Congressman is entitled to one ap- 
pointment to each of the Service Academies 
at West Point, Annapolis, and the Alr Force 
Academy. 

Congressman Kuprerman stated, “recog- 
nizing the heavy responsibility which is 
placed on a Member of Congress in choosing 
young men for appointment to the Service 
Academies, I feel that I need the advice and 
counsel of leading members of our com- 
munity who will interview and report on 
the candidates for these nominations.” 

The members of the Committee are: 

Mrs, Alfred E, (Selma F.) Fischer, 1122 
Park Avenue, Secretary of the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies; member of the Board 
of New York Diabetes Association; wife of 
Dr. Alfred E. Fischer, prominent pediatrician, 

Mr. Joseph Gimma. 800 Park Avenue, 
partner in the firm of Hornblower & Weeks- 
Hemphill Noyes; Chairman, New York Racing 
Commission, and member of the Cardinal's 
Committee of the Laity; he is married to 
Licia Albanese, the opera star. 

Mr. Bary Gray, 415 Madison Avenue, lead- 
ing radio commentator, who presents “The 
Barry Gray Show” over WMCA, New York; he 
is a Major in the Reserves. 

Mr. Daniel Gutman, 11 Fifth Avenue, Dean 
of New York Law School; formerly President 
Justice of the New York City Municipal 
Court, and Counsel to former New York 
Governor Averell Harriman. 

Mr. Al Knopf, 261 West 52 Street, Vice 
President of Local 802, American Federation 
of Musicians, resident of Stuyvesant Town. 

Mr. Eugene Nixon, 20 Fifth Avenue, Ac- 
count Executive with Dreyfus & Co.; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Northern 
Dispensary. 

Mr. Fergus Reid III, 130 East 67 Street, 
partner in Dick & Merle-Smith, investment 
bankers, 48 Wall Street. 

Rabbi Arthur Schneler of Congregation 
Zichron Ephraim, 163 East 67 Street; Presi- 
dent of Appeal of Conscience Foundation. 

Mr. Robert Sorensen, Vice President and 
Corporate Director of Research of D'Arcy 
Advertising Co.; writer; member Board of 
Trustees of Scandinavian Seminar, and the 
Foster Parents Plan; formerly Director of 
Research and Evaluation, Radio Free Europe. 

Mrs. Richard (Nancy) Ticktin, 40 East 88 
Street, member of Local School Board No, 2; 
Community Planning Board No. 8; York- 
ville Civic Council; Past President of Parents 
Council No. 2, and of Parents-Teacher Asso- 
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ciation of P.S. 6; she is married to Richard 
Ticktin, Secretary of The Hertz Corporation. 

Mr. Robert Wishnick, 277 Park Avenue, 
Chairman of Executive and Finance Com- 
mittee, Witco Chemical Co., chemical engi- 
neer. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VEHICLE TRANSPORTATION—MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15712) 
to amend section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize payment of 
expenses incidental to the transportation 
of motor vehicles of certain members 
of the Armed Forces. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15712 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, a member stationed 
outside the United States or in Alaska or 
Hawaii may, in cases of hardship or where 
an inequitable situation will otherwise re- 
sult, be authorized necessary expenses, inci- 
dental to the transportation of his motor 
vehicle under this section, including expenses 
incurred in delivering the vehicle to the port 
and in moving the vehicle from the port to 
the member's new duty station, or home.” 

Sec. 2. This Act becomes effective on March 
31, 1966. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, lines 8 and 9, delete the words 
“or where an inequitable situation will other- 
wise result” and insert the words “caused 
by the inability of the Government to pro- 
vide for the normal return of his motor 
vehicle” in place thereof. 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “rctation”, 
insert, “in the United States or its posses- 
sions,”. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, a Member of Congress 
has brought to my attention a case 
where it is purported that an officer came 
back to the United States and had no 
automobile at all and then purchased an 
automobile in Europe and then at- 
tempted or succeeded in having the auto- 
mobile shipped to the United States after 
he had come back to the United States. 
I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if that is contemplated in this 
legislation. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HEBERT. It is already on the 
books in a regulation dating to 1961 that 
transportation at Government expense 
of a foreign-made car purchased in Eu- 
rope is prohibited. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


U.S. FLAGS AROUND WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 421) providing for appropriate cere- 
monies in connection with the raising 
and lowering of the flags of the United 
States surrounding the Washington 
Monument. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 421 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of Defense, after consultation with the 
Secretary of the Interior, shall arrange 
appropriate ceremonies to be conducted in 
connection with the raising and lowering of 
the flags of the United States surrounding 
the Washington Monument in the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 421. 

This bill was introduced by me and 
passed during the 88th Congress. How- 
ever, the Senate, presumably because of 
the pressure of other legislative matters, 
failed to take action on the resolution. 

I am hopeful that after the House ap- 
proves this measure today the Senate 
will see fit to take priority action with 
respect to it. 

Our Capital City is visited by millions 
of Americans each year. I would venture 
to say that every one of these tourists 
visit the Washington Monument because 
of its historical and national significance. 
Therefore, I consider it disgraceful that 
the executive branch of Government has 
failed to recognize the importance of an 
appropriate ceremony in connection with 
the raising and lowering of our Nation’s 
flag at the Washington Monument. 

I know that in some circles of our 
society today patriotism is looked upon 
with scorn—but I am certain that this 
feeling is not shared by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American public. I 
am equally certain that those Americans 
who visit the Washington Monument at 
the time of these flag raising ceremonies 
would experience a refreshing and wel- 
comed patriotic note that would leave a 
lasting and inspiring recollection of their 
Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
support House Joint Resolution 421, and 
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commend Congressman Bos WILSON on 

its introduction. 

I have repeatedly stated that no 
amount of rightful dissent about our 
Vietnam policy can interfere with our 
continued recognition of our great 
heritage. 

This is done by the joint resolution be- 
fore us providing for appropriate cere- 
monies in connection with the raising 
and lowering of the flags of the United 
States surrounding the Washington 
Monument. Report No. 1692 sets forth 
the reasons for this resolution. 

I have been concerned about proper 
observance for some time. 

In the ConGREssoNAL Recorp of June 
30, 1966, at page 14912, I called attention 
to the failure to observe decorum and 
propriety at Arlington Cemetery where 
we honor our dead. 

My letter of June 30 to the Superin- 
tendent of Arlington National Cemetery 
on that score follows: 

JUNE 30, 1966. 

Mr. J. C. METZLER, 

Superintendent, Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, Military District of Washington, 
Arlington, Va. 

DEAR SUPERINTENDENT METZLER: AS we ap- 
proach July 4, our national holiday celebra- 
tion of this country’s independence, Wash- 
ington can be expected once again to become 
the focal point for thousands of visitors. 
While I am proud that so many Americans 
come to their Nation’s Capital during a spe- 
cial holiday weekend, I am also perturbed by 
the complete informality of their dress when 
visiting Arlington National Cemetery and 
feel something should be done about it. 

I am appalled at those who arrive at the 
gates of Arlington in attire more suitable to 
a public amusement park or a beach. Ar- 
lington is not a public park; it is a sanctuary 
and final resting place for many of those who 
died in the service of their country. 

The dress of tourists is particularly dis- 
turbing to me because they also visit the 
gravesite of President John F. Kennedy 
dressed as if they were going on a picnic. 
The fact that signs must be posted in Arling- 
ton admonishing visitors that picnicking is 
not allowed is a sad commentary on the at- 
mosphere engendered, in part, by a too per- 
missive attitude toward dress. This atmos- 
phere must be distracting, and perhaps ir- 
reverent, to those families visiting the graves 
of relatives. 

While I can appreciate the desire to dress 
as comfortably as possible during the stifling 
heat of the summer months, I nevertheless 
feel that visitors to this country’s national 
cemetery should be attired in a dignified 
manner conforming to the propriety of the 
occasion. Accordingly, I ask that you look 
into the feasibility of establishing a policy 
requiring this. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


His thoughtful reply of July 1 points 
up some reasons for continuing consid- 
eration of the need for emphasizing our 
national origins and the purposes of our 
democratic republic, so that people will 
have it in mind when they visit the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The superintendent’s reply follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, 

Arlington, Va., July 1, 1966. 
Hon. THEODORE R. KuPFERMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. KUPFERMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of June 30, 1966. 
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Upon receipt of same, inquiry was made of 
the White House, Congress, Supreme Court 
and the National Cathedral to determine 
procedures followed to control dress of tour- 
ists and other visitors. It was learned that in 
mo case are there any rules or regulations 
covering the subject of tourist dress and ex- 
cept for enforcing requirements of decency 
according to modern custom, no attempt is 
made to apply standards of dress to visitors. 
The wearing of shorts and other abbreviated 
attire by tourists is reported to be common- 
place during the summer months. 

Although, one might wonder at the degree 
of reverence prevalent among groups of 
scantily attired visitors, it would be difficult 
to judge a particular individual. This seems 
especially evident, in view of the fact that 
large numbers of visitors have a rural rather 
than urban backgrounds and come from all 
levels of culture, education and environment. 

While I appreciate and concur in your ob- 
servations I do not believe the establishment 
of a policy of requiring visitors to be attired 
in a dignified manner would be feasible of 
enforcement by Arlington National Cemetery 
alone. If by resolution of Congress or in 
some suitable administrative manner, the 
public could be made aware that decorum 
and dignity in dress, as well as in deport- 
ment, was appropriate during visits to our 
national shrines, it might be possible to 
achieve the desired results. 

With kindest regards I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. METZLER, 
Superintendent. 


In my reply letter of July 14, which 
follows, I call attention to the necessity 
of looking into the question of what can 
be done to have people recognize the 
solemnity of the occasion when they visit 
a national shrine: 

Jury 14, 1966. 
Superintendent JOHN C. METZLER, 
Department of the Army, 
Arlington National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. 

DEAR SUPERINTENDENT METZLER: It was 
good of you to send me your letter of July 
Ist in reply to mine of June goth. 

I appreciate the fact that you have made 
inquiries to determine what the procedures 
are in other areas, such as the White House, 
etc. for controlling the dress of tourists and 
other visitors. 

I do believe the situation for Arlington 
Cemetery is a little bit different in view of 
the fact that a visit there can not be con- 
sidered a joyous occasion. 

Some effort must be made to indicate the 
solemnity of the situation. 

I will look into the matter to see if we can 
find some suggestions for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The joint resolution before us is help- 
ful on that score. 

I ask for the suggestions of my col- 
leagues as to other steps to take. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
gy to reconsider was laid on the ta- 

e. 


EL PASO COUNTY WATER IMPROVE- 
MENT DISTRICT NO. 1 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11671) 
to approve a contract negotiated with 
the El Paso County Water Improvement 
District No. 1, Texas, to authorize the 
execution, and for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 11671 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
proposed contract designated “FST031765”" 
negotiated by the Secretary of the Interior 
with the El Paso County Water Improve- 
ment District Numbered 1, Texas, to extend 
the period for repayment of reimbursable 
costs incurred on the Rio Grande project 
for construction and for rehabilitation and 
betterment work and to establish a variable 
repayment schedule and such costs allo- 
cated to this district is approved and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to execute such contract on behalf of 
the United States. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WuiTe] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
west Texas has no more precious com- 
modity than water. Severe drought has 
plagued west Texas for many years, and 
the increasingly short supply of our vital 
natural resource, water, has posed a 
hardship to the irrigation economy of 
the Southwest. It is important that the 
Congress recognize the present water 
shortages in our Southwest and develop 
wise water policies accordingly. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day recognizes such prevailing drought 
conditions in the farming areas of El 
Paso County, Tex. 

H.R. 11671, which I have introduced, 
will approve and execute a contract ne- 
gotiated by the Secretary of the Interior 
with the El Paso County Water Improve- 
ment District No. 1. The contract, sup- 
planting earlier arrangements, provides 
a variable formula, based on water 
availability, for computing annual re- 
payment installments on the district’s 
construction, betterment, and rehabilita- 
tion obligations to the United States. 

The original contract for repayment 
was made during the years of plentiful 
water supply. At the time former con- 
tracts were concluded the normal farm 
delivery of 3 acre-feet per irrigable acre 
was readily available, and repayment 
prescribed by the contracts was a set 
annual charge. 

Repayment contracts negotiated over 
the years obligated the water district for 
construction costs of $4,446,111 at a re- 
payment rate of $98,863 annually, re- 
gardless of water supplied to the district. 
Matured construction costs at the end of 
fiscal year 1966 totaled $3,781,540, all of 
which has been paid. Unmatured con- 
struction charges total $664,671, and this 
is presently scheduled for payment by 
1971. On May 15, 1959, the district en- 
tered into a contract for rehabilitation 
and betterment costs not to exceed $2,- 
300,000. This contract provided for an- 
nual district payments of $133,860 less 
the amount payable under construction 
cost repayment contracts. Repayment 
of rehabilitation and betterment costs 
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commence in 1966 and is scheduled un- 
der present contracts for repayment in 
full by 1988. 

Severe and continuing water shortages 
began in 1950, and only once since that 
time has it been possible to begin the ir- 
rigation season with the required allot- 
ment of 3 acre-feet of water per acre. In 
5 of the years the initial allotment was 
less than 6 inches per acre. Yet the set 
payments continue, to the economic 
hardship of the farmers. 

The new repayment formula is tied to 
water availability. Under this contract 
the amount of the base annual charge, 
now set at $133,860, would be payable as 
the required annual charge, if the esti- 
mated water allotment—as of July 10— 
were equal to a full water supply. If the 
water allotment were less than a full 
water supply—3 acre-feet per acre—the 
base annual charge would be reduced 
proportionately. The irrigator would 
pay in proportion to the benefit of water 
he receives. The proposed variable re- 
payment formula we are considering 
would apply to the annual payments of 
$133,860 on construction and/or rehabil- 
itation and betterment obligations. 

The early approval of this new repay- 
ment contract tied to water supplied is 
vital to the agricultural economy of El 
Paso County. The contract is equitable 
and efficient and is in keeping with U.S. 
interest in sound water management 
policies. 

I strongly urge your approval of H.R. 
11671. 

The bill was ordcred to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LEASING AUTHORITY OF 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14548) 
to extend the authority of the Postmas- 
ter General to enter into leases of real 
property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice, in view of the 
fact that it is scheduled under a call of 
the suspensions and, also, that there 
is some question about it on the part of 
the General Accounting Office. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 166] 

Abbitt Frelinghuysen Nedzi 
Addabbo Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Andrews, Gathings O'Brien 

Glenn Gilbert Olsen, Mont. 
Ashbrook Grabowski Olson, Minn. 
Ashley Green, Oreg. O'Neill, Mass. 
Baring Griffiths Passman 
Belcher Gurney Pepper 
Blatnik Hagan, Ga. Pool 
Bolling Halpern Powell 
Bray Hamilton Purcell 
Brock Hansen, Idaho Resnick 
Brooks Hansen, Wash. Rivers, S.C. 
Brown, Calif. Harvey, Ind. Roncalio 
Burleson Hawkins Rosenthal 
Burton, Utah Helstoski Roudebush 
Cabell Henderson St Germain 
Cahill ull 
Callaway Ichord Scott 
Cameron Keith Senner 
Carter Keogh Sickles 
Celler King, N.Y. Slack 
Clevenger Kirwan Stalbaum 
Conyers Kluezynski Stephens 
Corbett Landrum Sweeney 
Craley Leggett Teague, Tex 
Cramer Long, La. Thompson, N.J. 
Curtis Love Thompson, Tex, 
Delaney McEwen Todd 
Dent MacGregor Toll 
Diggs Mackie Trimbie 
Dul Mailliard Tuten 
Edwards, Calif. Martin, Ala. Van Deerlin 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
Ellsworth Michel Watkins 
Everett Mills Weltner 
Farnsley Monagan White, Idaho 
Fino Morrison Whitten 
Fogarty Morse Willis 
Fraser Murray 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 313 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


LIMITING REVOCATION OF RETIRED 
PAY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 5297) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to limit the revocation of 
retired pay of members of the Armed 


Forces, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 5297 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 1331 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

“(d) The Secretary concerned shall pro- 
vide for notifying each person who has com- 
pleted the years of service required for eli- 
gibility for retired pay under this chapter. 
The notice must be sent, in writing, to the 
person concerned within one year after he 
has completed that service.” 

Sec. 2. Chapter 71 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section at 
the end thereof: 

“$ 1406. Limitations on revocation of retired 
pay 

“After a person has been granted retired 
pay under chapter 67 of this title, or has been 
notified in accordance with section 1331(d) 
of this title that he has completed the years 
of service required for eligibility for retired 
pay under chapter 67 of this title, the per- 
son's eligibility for retired pay may not be 
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denied or revoked on the basis of any error, 
miscalculation, misinformation, or adminis- 

trative determination of years of service per- 
formed as required by section 1331(a)(2) of 
this title, unless it resulted directly from the 
fraud or misrepresentation of the person. 
The number of years of creditable service 
upon which retired pay is computed may be 
adjusted to correct any error, miscalculation, 
misinformation, or administrative determi- 
mation and when such a correction is made 
the person is entitled to retired pay in ac- 
cordance with the number of years of cred- 
itable service, as corrected, from the date he 
is granted retired pay.“; and 

(2) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“§ 1406. Limitations on revocation of retired 
pay.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding section 1406 of 
title 10, United States Code, as added by this 
Act— 

(1) the granting of retired pay to a per- 
son under chapter 67 of that title is con- 
clusive as to that person’s entitlement to 
such pay only if the payment of that retired 
pay is begun after the effective date of this 
Act; and 

(2) a notification that a person has com- 
pleted the years of service required for eligi- 
bility for retired pay under chapter 67 of 
that title is conclusive as to the person’s sub- 
sequent entitlement to such pay only if the 
modification is made after the effective date 
of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5297 and recommend its 
approval as reported. 

PURPOSE OF THE PROPOSAL 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to make it a requirement that the re- 
spective service Secretary notify, in writ- 
ing, each reservist who has completed at 
least 20 years of satisfactory Federal 
service for retirement with pay as de- 
scribed in section 1331(a) (2) of title 10, 
United States Code. This notification 
would be made within 1 year after he has 
completed the required service. Addi- 
tionally, it would provide that once re- 
tirement pay has commenced or the 
Secretary had notified the individual he 
had completed the required service, his 
eligibility for retired pay may not be de- 
nied or revoked because of error unless it 
resulted from fraud or misrepresentation 
by the person concerned. Should an er- 
ror, not resulting from fraud, be later 
discovered, the number of years of credit- 
able service may be adjusted to correct 
such error; however, eligibility for retired 
pay would be voidable. Entitlement un- 
der the proposed legislation would only be 
effective for determinations made after 
the effective date of the act. 

BACKGROUND 

Public Law 810, 80th Congress, pro- 
vided for retirement with pay of officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. Those 
who complete a total of 20 years of satis- 
factory Federal service have met the 
basic requirements, entitling them to re- 
tired pay upon application at age 60. 

While 20 years of satisfactory Federal 
service has been recognized as a signifi- 
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cant milestone in the career of a reserv- 
ist, the variety of ways in which credit 
may be earned with the inherent com- 
plicated method of computation, as set 
out in section 1332 of title 10, based on 
a point system, often leaves the reservist 
in serious doubt as to whether he has in 
fact passed this milestone. 

The services have, by a variety of ad- 
ministrative procedures, attempted to 
keep an accurate and up-to-date record 
of the progress of the reservist and ad- 
vise him of his status in regard to the 
completion of the required satisfactory 
Federal service. Nevertheless, there 
have been cases where the reservist has 
received erroneous information that he 
has attained the required number of 
years or has miscomputed these years 
himself and, relying thereon, has ceased 
his participation in the Reserve program. 
Consequently, upon his application for 
retired pay at age 60, which may be some 
15 years later, the error is discovered and 
because of his age or other reason he is 
not able to renew Reserve participation 
to acquire the necessary service and thus 
loses his retirement pay. 

REQUIREMENT FOR LEGISLATION 


This situation has resulted in an ap- 
peal from the Reserve community for a 
system of notification which will be final 
and conclusive. The services are not 
able to grant this, because without legis- 
lation the administrative determination 
remains subject to final review according 
to title 10, United States Code. Accord- 
ingly, the Department of Defense has 
advised the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices that it supports enactment of 
H.R. 5297. 

cost 

The Department advises that the final 
increased cost that will result from en- 
actment of this legislation will occur in 
its first year and amount to approxi- 
mately $1,756,716. This increased cost 
of $1,756,716 would result from the estab- 
lishment of an administrative system to 
permit implementation of the notifica- 
tion procedure established in this legis- 
lation. Costs in subsequent years will be 
very nominal and are estimated to be 
$143,000 in fiscal years 1968, $140,000 in 
fiscal year 1969, and $101,000 in fiscal 
year 1970. 

DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 

On behalf of the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of the Navy rec- 
ommends support of the proposal as is 
evidenced by letter included in the com- 
mittee report. 

COMMITTEE POSITION 

A quorum being present, the commit- 
tee unanimously approved the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5297, as amended, 
and recommend its approval by the 
House. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee which conducted hearings 
on this legislation has given the House 
a very complete and adequate explana- 
tion of its provisions. It is meritorious 
legislation and will allay a great deal of 
apprehension by members in the Reserve 
community as to their possible entitle- 
ment to future Reserve benefits. 
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I therefore urge the House to approve 
this legislation without change. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 5297. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE CREDIT 
FOR CERTAIN OFFICERS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
3313) to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to provide career incentives 
for certain professionally trained officers 
of the Armed Forces, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3313 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1405(2) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “205(a) (7) and 
(8)” and inserting 205 (a) (7)—(11)”. 

Sec. 2. Section 3287 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection after subsection (D): 

“(E) Up to three years if he is appointed 
in a specialty which requires training beyond 
the four-year-college level as a precondition 
to his appointment, one year for each aca- 
demic year so required.” 

Section 5600 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new sub- 
section after subsection (3): 

“(4) A person appointed in the Naval 
Reserve whose appointment is conditional 
upon his possessing training beyond the 
four-year-college level shall be credited with 
up to three years service in an active status, 
one year for each academic year so required.” 

Section 3353 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new sub- 
section after subsection (d): 

“(e) A person covered by subsection (a) 
and whose appointment is conditional upon 
his possessing training beyond the four-year- 
college level shall be credited upon his ap- 
pointment for the purposes of subsection (a) 
with up to three years service in an active 
commissioned status, one year for each aca- 
demic year so required.” 

Section 8287 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new sub- 
section after subsection (5): 

“(6) Up to three years, if he is appointed 
in a specialty which requires training beyond 
the four-year-college level as a precondition 
to this appointment, one year for each aca- 
demic year so required.” 

Section 8353 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following new sub- 
section after subsection (d): 

“(e) A person covered by subsection (a) 
and whose appointment is conditional upon 
his possessing training beyond the four-year- 
college level shall be credited upon his ap- 
pointment and for the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) with up to three years service in an 
active commissioned status, one year for each 
academic year so required.” 

Sec. 3. Section 205 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended— 

(A) by inserting and (f)” after (b) 
(d)“ in the introductory language; 

(B) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (8); 

(C) by redesignating clause 


“(9) ” as 
“a2)”; 
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(D) by inserting the following new clauses: 

“(9) for an officer credited with service 
under— 

“(A) section 3287 (a) (2) (A), (B), or (E) 
of title 10; 

“(B) section 3353(b) (3), (4), or (5), (c) 
or (d) of title 10; 

“(C) section 5600(b)(1)(C), (2); (3), or 
(4) of title 10; 

“(D) section 8287(a) (2), (3), or (6) of 
title 10; 

“(E) section 8353(b) (3), (4), or (5), (c) 
or (d) of title 10; 
the service so credited to him, but not more 
than three years 

“(10) for an officer whose appointment is 
conditional upon his possessing a doctor of 
philosophy degree—three years; 

“(11) for an officer whose appointment is 
conditional upon his possessing training be- 
yond the four-year-college level—up to three 
years, one year for each academic year so re- 
quired; and”; and 

(E) by striking out “(9)” in the last sen- 
tence and inserting in place thereof “(12”. 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended by striking 
out “clause (7) or (8)” and inserting in place 
thereof clause (7), (8), (9), (10), or (11)”. 

(3) The following new subsection is added 
after subsection "(e)": 

„() Notwithstanding any other law, serv- 
ice credited under clauses (9), (10), or (11) 
of subsection (a) of this section may not— 

“(1) be included in establishing eligibility 
for voluntary retirement or separation from 
a uniformed service; or 

“(2) increase the retired or retirement pay 
of a person who became entitled to that pay 
before the effective date of the Act enacting 
this subsection.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a 
manded? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include tables and 
other extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 3313, as amended, and 
recommend favorable action by the 
House. 


second de- 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 

The provision of constructive service 
credit for officers in the original language 
of H.R. 3313 would have been at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary concerned; 
whereas the committee amendment 
would make the granting of such credit 
mandatory in those instances in which 
the required professional training be- 
yond the 4-year college level was a pre- 
condition to the appointment of the offi- 
cer concerned. Thus, the amendment 
more clearly identifies those officers who 
would be eligible for constructive service 
credit. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to provide career incentives 
for certain professionally trained officers 
of the Armed Forces. The categories of 
officers that would be covered by the pro- 
posal include chaplains, judge advocates, 
veterinarians, Medical Service Corps of- 
ficers with advanced degrees, and cer- 
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tain officers holding advanced degrees in 
technical, scientific, or engineering fields. 

Under this legislation, an officer in one 
of the above categories would be credited 
with constructive service—additional 
service credit—for the purpose of com- 
puting both his active duty and retire- 
ment pay. The service so credited would 
be generally equivalent to the years of 
postgraduate college education obtained 
by that officer at his own expense before 
he entered military service, but not to 
exceed 3 years. 

Under existing law, physicians and 
dentists already are authorized construc- 
tive service credit benefits similar to 
those proposed by this legislation—in ad- 
dition physicians and dentists are en- 
titled to professional special pay from 
$100 to $300 per month. 

This legislation would not provide any 
special pay to the officers affected but 
would be limited to the granting of con- 
structive service credit. 


BACKGROUND 
An officer who obtains professional or 
graduate education beyond the normal 
4-year undergraduate level usually en- 
ters military servicé from 1 to 3 years 
later than his college contemporary who 
obtains only a basic baccalaureate de- 
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gree. Since he has less active service, 
he is entitled under present law to less 
pay than his college contemporary, even 
if they both have the same military 
grade. Thus, although the armed force 
of which he is a member both requires 
and receives the benefit of his profes- 
sional or graduate training, he is, in ef- 
fect, penalized for the time spent in ob- 
taining additional education. 

The proposed legislation would elimi- 
nate this penalty and thereby encourage 
a greater number of professionally 
trained officers to remain in the Armed 
Forces on a career basis. 

Under certain limited circumstances, 
various categories of officers with re- 
quired professional training are today 
given constructive credit for initial ap- 
pointment in a grade higher than their 
line contemporaries. This credit, how- 
ever, with the exception of physicians 
and dentists, is limited to credit for rank 
or promotion purposes. 

Here is a table which reflects the fi- 
nancial impact of this practice together 
with resulting changes which will oc- 
cur when the provisions of this bill are 
enacted into law. 

The table illustrates the changes which 
would be effected throughout a full 30- 
year military career: 


Application of constructive service credit and its impact on annual basic pay plus quarters 
allowance 


Active service year 


SSSR 
S 
È 


years’ 
3 years’ service for | service for 
promotion only, pay and 

current law N 

R. 3313, 

as amended 
$4,852.40 | (0-2) $5, 551.20 $7, 308. 00 
5, 201. 80 (0-3) 6, 404. 20 8, 343. 00 
6,328.80 | (O-3) 7, 205.40 8, 343, 00 
7, 308. 00 83 7, 687. 80 8. 667. 00 
8. 343. 00 0 S. 343. 00 8, 667, 00 
8, 343. 00 ‘ ) 8,343. 00 8, 926. 20 
8, 667. 00 0-3) 8, 667. 00 8, 926. 20 
8, 667. 00 O-4) 9, 041. 40 9, 887, 40 
8, 926, 20 O-4) 9, 369.00 9, 887. 40 
8, 926. 20 O-4) 9,369.00 10, 344. 60 
9, 887. 40 ‘O-4) 9,887.40 10, 344. 60 
9, 887. 40 O-4) _ 9,887.40 10, 737. 00 
10, 344. 60 O-) 10,344. 60 10, 737. 00 
10, 344. 60 0-5) 10,828.00 12, 134. 80 
10, 737. 00 O-5) 11,408.40 12, 134. 80 
10, 737. 00 82 11, 408. 40 12,711. 60 
12, 134. 80 O-5) 12,134. 80 12,711, 60 
12, 134. 80 0-5) 12,134.80 13, 035, 60 
12,711. 60 0-6) 14, 101. 20 14, 364. 00 
12, 711. 60 83 14. 101. 20 15,080. 40 
13, 035. 60 0-6) 14, 364. 00 15, 080. 40 
14, 101. 20 O-6) 14. 364. 00 15, 080. 40 
15, 080. 40 - 15, 080. 40 15, 080. 40 
15, 080. 40 82 15, 080. 40 16, 185. 60 
15, 080. 40 0-6) 15, 080. 40 16, 185. 60 
15, 080. 40 0-6) 15, 080. 40 16, 185. 60 
16, 185. 60 0-6) 16, 185. 60 16, 185. 60 
16, 185, 60 8.8 16. 185. 60 16, 185. 60 
16, 185, 60 0-6) ` 16, 185. 60 


5 
8 
3 


EIE 
E 
8 S 


350. 189. 20 


1A “due course” officer is, generally speaking, a line officer whose ereditable service does not include any construc- 


tive service credit. 


The preceding table illustrates the 
monetary advantages that would accrue 
to officers with professional graduate 
training who as a precondition to com- 
missioning were required to have such 
advanced training. The table indicates 
that the greatest benefits under the pro- 
posed legislation would accrue to the 
younger officer. Thus, the additional 
monetary incentives to the young law- 
yer, scientist, engineer, or medical spe- 
cialist during his initial tour of duty 
would act as an affirmative incentive for 


him to ultimately seek a full-time career 
in the Armed Forces. 
DEPARTMENTAL POSITION 


The Department of Defense, by letter 
dated March 2, 1966, stated that it “rec- 
ognizes the need for reviewing military 
compensation, promotion, and retire- 
ment systems to assure an equitable re- 
ward for all required specialists, includ- 
ing physicians and dentists.” The De- 
partment went on to say that it is 
presently engaged in these studies for 
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the purpose of recommending appropri- 
ate legislative changes to the next Con- 
gress in compliance with section 1008 of 
title 37, United States Code, and there- 
fore recommended that no action be 
taken on this legislation and related bills. 
However, departmental witnesses, on 
June 8, 1966, testified that— 

First, it is apparent that there is an 
inequity today between, first, doctors 
and dentists on the one hand, and sec- 
ond, veterinarians, lawyers, chaplains, 
and Medical Service Corps officers on 
the other. The former receive con- 
structive credit for entrance rank and 
precedence in promotion, as well as 
longevity pay and retirement; the latter 
receive such credit only for entrance 
rank and promotion precedence. 

Second, it is apparent that the De- 
partment of Defense today is failing to 
recognize the special preservice educa- 
tion of many other advanced degree of- 
ficers, whose special knowledge is of 
vital importance to Defense missions, 
particularly in the scientific, technical, 
and engineering fields. This means that 
we are not competitive with private em- 
ployers in attracting and retaining such 
personnel. It also means that the offi- 
cer with no postgraduate degree enters 
service 3 years before his contemporary 
who obtains a postgraduate degree and 
enjoys a 3-year longevity pay advantage 
throughout his military career. 

costs 


The Department of Defense has pro- 
vided the committee with the following 
cost estimates relating to this legislation: 

ACTIVE DUTY COSTS 

The following additional costs are esti- 
mated for those officers who currently are 
eredited with constructive service for grade 
and promotion but not for pay. These esti- 
mates are based on normal distribution of 
pay service of officers in each grade. 


5,475 officers, additional active duty 
— ae es, millions... $4.6 


In the Medical Service Corps in each serv- 
ice there are officers performing professional 
duties requiring education which would be 
creditable although not at the Ph. D. level 
(which establishes advanced grade and 
precedence). The estimated costs for such 
Officers are: 


1,381 officers, additional active duty 

costs. millions $0.58 

In other categories, the probable applica- 
bility of this bill can be estimated only very 
roughly, based on the estimates of utilization 
of education of officers currently on board. 
On this very approximate basis the following 
is estimated: 


2,300 
cos 


officers, additional active duty 
millions $0.98 


Recapitulation, additional active duty cost 
estimates 


Millions 

Officers currently credited - $4. 60 
Officers, medical service categories 58 
Officers, prospective other categories 98 
T 6. 16 


TNCREASE IN RETIRED PAY 

The Department of Defense has ad- 
vised the committee that the increased 
cost in retired pay that would result from 
enactment of this legislation is most diffi- 
cult toestimate. Any estimate of retired 
pay cost must rest on assumptions as to 
timing of retirements and also on as- 
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sumptions that service credits for pay 
consist entirely of active service plus 
constructive service. 

Based on assumptions that 10 percent 
of the colonels, 15 percent of the lieu- 
tenant colonels, and 12 percent of the 
majors will retire each year with retired 
pay based in part on constructive serv- 
ice credits and that the retirement points 
will be at the 24th year of active service 
for colonels, and at the 20th year for 
lieutenant colonels and majors, the fol- 
lowing estimates would apply: 
10 percent of 390 colonels, 39, ad- 

ditional annual retired pay 
15 percent of 1,128 lieutenant 

colonels, 169, additional annual 
retired pa; 
12 percent of 1,400 majors, 168, 


$43, 954. 56 


179, 396. 88 


additional annual retired pay. 76, 848. 48 
Annual Increase in retired 
Pax a 300, 299. 92 


COMMITTEE POSITION 


The Committee on Armed Services 
concurs with the Departments views 
that professionally trained officers in the 
armed services with advanced degrees 
are not now being treated equitably. 
However, the comntittee does not believe 
that corrective action should be delayed 
or postponed until the Department com- 
pletes its current study of the military 
compensation system. 

It was clearly evident during com- 
mittee hearings, that the corrective ac- 
tion proposed in this legislation would 
not, in any way, conflict with any pos- 
sible further action the Department may 
recommend in this area in connection 
with its current compensation studies. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
committee strongly believes that the pro- 
posed corrective action as embodied in 
this legislation should be both enacted 
2 implemented at the earliest possible 

ime. 

In receiving testimony on this legis- 
lation, the committee also gave consider- 
ation to the following related bills: H.R. 
2237, H.R. 3822, H.R. 9953, Mr. Price; 
H.R. 7310, Mr. PHILBIN; H.R. 5040, H.R. 
14622, Mr. IcHorp; H.R. 9731, Mr. LEG- 
GETT; H.R. 9880, Mr. MACHEN; H.R. 9891, 
Mr. ST. Once; H.R. 10534, Mr. ARENDS; 
H.R. 13624, Mr. Joetson; and H.R. 14490, 
Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee therefore 
recommends enactment of the proposed 
legislation, as amended. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3313, as amended, 
and recommend its adoption. 

H.R. 3313 as reported by the commit- 
tee struck all language after the enact- 
ing clause and substituted the language 
of H.R. 9731. The purpose of this com- 
mittee action was to insure that con- 
structive service credit would be pro- 
vided these professionally trained offi- 
cers. 

Under the original language of H.R. 
3313, the granting of this constructive 
service credit would have been at the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned. 
Under the committee amendment, such 
credit would be made mandatory. 

In addition, the utilization of the lan- 
guage in H.R. 9731 makes crystal clear 
those officers eligible for such construc- 
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tive service credit whereas the language 
of H.R. 3313 left some question as to not 
only eligibility but also the likelihood of 
these officers receiving such necessary 
credit. 

In summary, the legislation is long 
overdué and should be approved by this 
body without objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PirnieE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day in support of H.R. 3313 which will 
provide constructive service credit for 
certain professionally trained officers in 
the Armed Forces. I introduced this 
legislation because I was firmly con- 
vinced that it is vitally needed and, in 
fact, crucial, if we are to retain qualified, 
high-caliber professional service per- 
sonnel. This measure is strongly sup- 
ported by the American Bar Association 
and the Judge Advocates Association, 
with both of which I am closely affiliated, 
and by many other professional groups. 

Briefly, this measure makes manda- 
tory the granting of constructive service 
credit in those instances in which the 
required professional training beyond 
the 4-year college level is a precondition 
to the appointment of the officer con- 
cerned. The categories of officers cov- 
ered by the bill include chaplains, vet- 
erinarians, Medical Service Corps officers 
with advanced degrees, and certain offi- 
cers holding advanced degrees in tech- 
nical, scientific, or engineering fields. 

Under this legislation, an officer in one 
of the above categories would be credited 
with constructive service for the purpose 
of computing both his active duty and 
retirement pay. The service so credited 
would be generally equivalent to the 
years of postgraduate college education 
obtained by that officer at his own ex- 
pense before he entered military service, 
but not to exceed 3 years. 

Under existing law, physicians and 
dentists already are authorized con- 
structive service credit benefits similar 
to those proposed by this legislation—in 
addition physicians and dentists are en- 
titled to professional special pay from 
$100 to $300 per month. 

This legislation would not provide any 
special pay to the officers affected but 
would be limited to the granting of con- 
structive service credit. 

An officer who obtains professional or 
graduate education beyond the normal 
4-year undergraduate level usually en- 
ters military service from 1 to 3 years 
later than his college contemporary who 
obtains only a basic baccalaureate de- 
gree. Since he has less active service, he 
is entitled under present law to less pay 
than his college contemporary, even if 
they both have the same military grade. 
Thus, although the Armed Forces of 
which he is a member both require and 
receive the benefit of his professional or 
graduate training, he is, in effect, pen- 
alized for the time spent in obtaining ad- 
ditional education. 

The proposed legislation would elim- 
inate this penalty and thereby encourage 
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a greater number of professionally 
trained officers to remain in the Armed 
Forces on a career basis. 

Under certain limited circumstances, 
various categories of officers with re- 
quired professional training are today 
given constructive credit for initial ap- 
pointment in a grade higher than their 
line contemporaries. This credit, how- 
ever, with the exception of physicians 
and dentists, is limited to credit for rank 
or promotion purposes. 

This legislation is designed to provide 
a career incentive for the junior officers 
of today, those who will be the leaders 
and senior officers of tomorrow. It is 
most important that they be retained 
if we are to have experienced and com- 
petent men performing professional as- 
signments in our Armed Forces. This 
goal will not be achieved if the financial 
limitations imposed upon them are ex- 
cessive. This bill seeks to give some 
recognition to the extended period of 
preparation which professional schools 
represent. By requiring the Secretary 
of Defense to grant 1 year of longevity 
credit for each year of graduate school 
education we will place the other profes- 
sionally trained officers on a more equal 
level, as far as basic and retirement 
pay is concerned, with contemporaries in 
the medical or dental field. This is as it 
should be. 

There is no claim that the enactment 
of this measure will completely solve 
the retention problem. However, it may 
move in that direction. I urge my col- 
leagues to give it favorable consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Lou- 
isianay[Mr. HÉBERT] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
3313, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELATING TO THE NATIONAL MU- 
SEUM OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 7315) relating to the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 7315 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “National Museum Act 
of 1965” 

Sec. 2. The Director of the National Mu- 
seum under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution shall— 

(1) cooperate with museums and their 
professional organizations in a continuing 
study of museum problems and opportu- 
nities, both in the United States and abroad; 

(2) prepare and carry out programs for 
training career employees in museum prac- 
tices in cooperation with museums and their 
professional organizations, wheresoever these 
may best be conducted; 

(3) prepare and distribute significant mu- 
seum publications; 
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(4) perform research on, and otherwise 
contribute to, the development of museum 
techniques; 

(5) cooperate with departments and agen- 
cies of the Government of the United States 
operating, assisting, or otherwise concerned 
with museums; and 

(6) shall report annually to the Congress 
on progress in these activities. 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph under the 
heading “National Museum” contained in the 
Act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. 214; 20 U.S.C, 65), 
is amended by deleting the following sen- 
tence: “And the Director of the National 
Museum is hereby directed to report annually 
to the Congress the progress of the museum 
during the year and its present condition.“. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Museum Act of 1965 is de- 
signed to give recognition to the Nation’s 
museums as cultural and educational in- 
stitutions and will give the Smithsonian 
Institution statutory authority to have 
a sustained program of research, training 
and service activities for museums 
throughout the Nation. 

I might add there are some 4,000 or 
more museums ranging from the very 
small museums to the larger ones such 
as we have in large cities like the Smith- 
sonian Institution here in Washington, 
D.C. 

The other body has passed a bill which 
would put a ceiling of $200,000 annually 
on the funds to be used in this program, 
Apparently the other body placed this 
ceiling in their bill by amendment. The 
only difficulty is that the Smithsonian is, 
of course, already assisting many of the 
museums, particularly in the training of 
directors and other officials of these mu- 
seums, and it would create confusion if 
we tried to place this limitation in the 
legislation because, in effect, the Congress 
is already appropriating more money 
than that and it might be presumed that 
by this limitation the work should actu- 
ally be reduced rather than be extended. 

The committee after due consideration 
felt that this is an item which should be 
brought up each year and be before the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
LIPSCOMB]. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, in supporting this 
bill. 

This legislation is designed to give rec- 
ognition to the Nation’s museums as high 
cultural and educational institutions, and 
it will give the Smithsonian Institution 
statutory authority to have a sustained 
program to implement the items in this 
bill. 

I believe it is a worthwhile piece of leg- 
islation and that it will increase the pres- 
tige of the Smithsonian Institution and 
our national museums. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask a question or two concerning 
the language on page 2 of the report. 

It says that this legislation would per- 
mit the Smithsonian to participate in 
and help support a documentation and 
information center. 

What does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri envisage that we are getting into 
here? Are we going to be called upon 
at some later time to construct a docu- 
mentation and information center? Or 
is such a center already provided? 

I would also like to ask why there are 
no reports on this bill, that is, reports 
from any agency or department of Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The documentation 
and information activity they are pro- 
posing in this bill is to set up informa- 
tion on techniques for the better man- 
agreement for our Nation’s libraries. It 
is proposed to commission people to 
write articles on how to set up and dis- 
play exhibits and how to air-condition 
exhibits and to have this information 
available so that when representatives 
of the smaller museums throughout the 
Nation come to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion they can have these documents 
available, this will result in better mu- 
seum service. 

Mr. GROSS. I still do not have an 
answer to my question. Is it proposed to 
establish at some time in the future a 
documentation and information center 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
country? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOW. I would say to the gentle- 
man, there is no intention of building 
any center or information facility in a 
new building. This information area 
would be taken care of in the existing 
facilities of the Smithsonian. 

It is not intended that this would be 
a separate building. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not intended, then, 
to come in at some future time and ask 
for money to establish a documentation 
and information center? 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman is refer- 
ring to a center which would be a new 
building or a new facility, the answer 
is “No.” Undoubtedly there will de 
within existing facilities an information 
center and a documentation center 
under existing facilities of the Smith- 
sonian. But there is no intention in 
this bill of building a new facility for 
that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no limitation 
on expenditures under this bill? 

Mr. BOW. Under the bill which I 
have introduced there is no limitation 
on expenditures, but there would be an 
annual review by the Appropriations 
Committee of the requests of the Smith- 
sonian for this purpose. 4 
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Mr. GROSS. Why should we here to- 
day pass an open-end bill with no limita- 
tion? I read on page 5 of the report 
the following: “that a specific dollar 
limitation would almost certainly pre- 
sent serious problems of administration 
and review in attempting to identify ex- 
penses of established Smithsonian de- 
partments incurred solely under this 
act.” 

What serious problem of administra- 
tion and review would be presented by 
virtue of a limitation as to spending? 

Mr. BOW. I think the committee 
considered that and has written that re- 
port. That is not my language, I will 
say to the gentleman. But I believe if 
we have a yearly review by the Congress 
of the expenses of the operation of this 
institution, that would be better than 
setting up a definite amount. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield the gentle- 
man from Iowa 1 more minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, this takes us 
right back to the age-old fight around 
here. Apparently the Appropriation 
Committee would be the sole judge with 
respect to the expenditure. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman knows that 
the Appropriations Committee is not the 
sole and final judge. The measure comes 
to this House, Mr. Speaker. The House 
of Representatives is the final and sole 
judge of what appropriations are going 
to be, and not the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We make the recommendation, 
the same as the gentleman’s committee 
makes recommendations. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand the pro- 
cedures and I know the gentleman from 
Ohio understands the procedures. Am I 
correctly informed that under these 
terms of the bill no longer would it be 
required that there be reports to the 
Congress? 

Mr. BOW. No; in this bill there is 
no report; but certainly under the other 
bills, the basic legislation relating to the 
Smithsonian, there is required reports 
to the Congress. There is no repeal of 
that provision in this legislation. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Under section 507 
of title 20 there is language which re- 
quires the Smithsonian Institution to 
file a report with Congress. Under this 
legislation we would repeal the section 
which deals with the National Museum 
because the Smithsonian has to report 
already under that other language in the 
act. In this bill, page 2, we instruct the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian to file an- 
nually progress reports of these activi- 
ties as contained in this act. So the re- 
ports would still be in effect. 

.Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 
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Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding this time. 

In the beginning I wish to say I am 
a bibliophile, and certainly appreciate 
the cultural and other interests preserved 
by the great museums of this country of 
an historical and traditional nature, to 
say nothing of the archeological and 
other works that we have. I would be 
strongly in favor of passing this bill for 
additional requests or acquisitions, and 
I am well aware of the fact that we have 
reconstituted destroyed museums around 
the world of photomicrofilm and re- 
placement of destroyed objects and cul- 
tural assets down through the years. 

There is a part of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
which worries me in particular, that is, 
whether by passage of this and other 
multiple legislation, including the Presi- 
dential Reorganization Acts, we are mak- 
ing the Smithsonian Institution some- 
thing other than that for which its 
donor, Mr. Smithson intended. I wonder 
if it is possible that it is becoming a 
sprawling octopus which is reaching its 
tentacles into many areas in which it 
dot not necessarily have expertise? 

For example, we recently had intro- 
duced before this body by the President 
a reorganization act which gave the 
Smithsonian charge of rearrangement of 
the Mall, and which in effect eliminated 
the Capital Planning Commission. I am 
not sure that the curators of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, even backed up by 
their very erudite board of directors, are 
expert in architectural control, in city 
design, and in long-range community 
planning. 

We have recently had before this body 
a discussion as to whether or not we 
should change the shape of the Mall. 
There is before the Committee on Public 
Works a recommendation concerning the 
acceptance of the very wonderful Hirsh- 
horn Museum acquisitions and the sculp- 
ture gardens as they would affect the 
Mall. The Smithsonian has recently 
been given by Presidential recommenda- 
tion the powers of control over the Na- 
tional Zoological Gardens, which is not 
what we ordinarily think of as acquisi- 
tions for museums, but is for studies of 
ongoing comparative and vertebral 
anatomy. 

I think all these are matters of con- 
cern, to say nothing of the new $40 mil- 
lion aviation and space museum, author- 
ization legislation which has been passed 
by this body under the eagle eye and 
watchful aegis of this Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which is apparently not 
necessarily always the best watchdog of 
the Treasury as far as spending in times 
of war is concerned. I wonder if my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri feels 
that perhaps under these circumstances 
we are pushing the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion a little bit too far, too rapidly, and 
beyond its expected boundaries? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
actually what we are doing here—at 
least this was in the mind of this speaker 
and I believe in the minds of members 
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of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee which considered this bill—is 
stated on page 3 of the report: 

The proposed National Museum Act will 
inaugurate a continuing study and consulta- 
tion program for the development and 


strengthening of museums throughout the 
United States. 


We were interested in this, because in 
many areas of the country, particularly 
in some of our smaller communities, we 
do have museums which are unique to 
that particular locality and yet which 
furnish information and historical data 
that is of interest to the world. They 
need more technical knowledge. I 
believe with the channeling of this in- 
formation through the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, we will be helping them and 
will be giving many people an opportu- 
nity to enjoy some of the cultural benefits 
that are usually restricted to those who 
visit Washington, D.C., for instance. 

I believe the fear the gentleman has 
expressed about the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, while it may have some basis, will 
not be added to by this particular legis- 
lation. This legislation is intended to 
give an opportunity for dissemination to 
the local levels the expertise which the 
Smithsonian has along certain lines. 

Frankly, the thing which interested 
me in this legislation and which caused 
me to support it was just that. 

I believe the gentleman knows that 
ordinarily I look at the spending of a 
dollar pretty closely. I feel on this par- 
ticular thing we are getting the money 
back and putting it into a place where it 
will benefit a great number of people. I 
believe, while the gentleman’s fears may 
be groundless, this particular pitce of 
ee will not contribute to those 

ears. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 

gentleman. It does reassure me, because 
I revere his opinion and I agree that he 
is also one of the watchdogs of the 
Treasury. 
I find a little difficulty with respect to 
this institution being expanded rather 
suddenly, and perhaps in many direc- 
tions, and wanting to tear down the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and 
the Armed Forces Medical Museum—re- 
cently declared a national shrine—on 
the one hand and expanding the Mall 
on the other; because I do not consider 
them particularly expert in this regard. 
I do not believe the art and science of 
Medicine should be removed from the 
area of the cultural arts to the downtown 
Mall of Washington, D.C., while this 
other is going on, out of inconsistency, 
in helping other areas around the world 
and throughout the United States. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 7315, the National Museum 
Act of 1965. Enactment of this legisla- 
tion will increase the capacity of the 
Smithsonian to provide information, ad- 
vice, and assistance to museums in the 
United States and abroad. It would 
provide the legislative framework for 
programs of museum training, research, 
conservation, surveys, and publications 
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to be carried out by the Director of the 
National Museum under the guidance of 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian. 
These activities would be carried out by 
the Institution through direct coopera- 
tive programs with museums or through 
their national and regional professional 
societies. 

The Smithsonian has a long history of 
cooperation with the museum com- 
munity, with established museums seek- 
ing advice on new programs and with 
proposed museums requesting profes- 
sional guidance, in their efforts to pre- 
serve the Nation’s heritage and to enrich 
the lives of the communities in which 
they are located. From these museums 
the Smithsonian is requested to advise 
on museum programs, museum build- 
ings, conservation of museum objects, 
the design and production of exhibits, 
and the training of museum profes- 
sionals and technicians. 

During the past year the Director of 
the National Museum has received more 
than 200 requests for advice in planning 
new museums or the instruction of per- 
sonnel. These requests have come from 
30 States and 24 foreign countries. At 
the hearing on H.R. 7315, the Director of 
the National Museum testified that on 1 
day during the current year the Smith- 
sonian received simultaneously two 
architects, several university scientists, 
and an exhibits designer, from a group 
engaged to produce a State museum of 
a comprehensive scope on an extremely 
short schedule. 

There has been a remarkable growth 
in the number, size, and activities of mu- 
suems throughout the country during the 
past 15 years. At the hearings of H.R. 
7315, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
stated that there are over 5,000 muse- 
ums now in existence and a great many 
more in the planning state. With this 
growth, the museum profession has been 
unable to find or develop the trained per- 
sonnel necessary for fully effective plan- 
ning and operation. The evidence is 
convincing that there is a present and 
critical need for legislative recognition 
of this situation and encouragement of 
cooperative studies and training which 
are its remedy. 

The Smithsonian Institution is well 
suited to provide substantial assistance 
to the museum field in the solution of its 
planning and operating problems. The 
scope of the collections and the variety 
of the exhibits of the Smithsonian have 
required a constant search for improve- 
ments in documentation, conservation, 
collection management, museum plan- 
ning techniques, and in the training of 
personnel of these functions. The 
Smithsonian’s program in the conserva- 
tion of objects is being constantly ad- 
vanced in its laboratory facilities. In 
the exhibits field the extensive public 
galleries of the Smithsonian museums 
are, in effect, laboratories for developing 
and improving new techniques to cap- 
ture the interest of visitors, particularly 
students, and for the communication of 
a sense of active participation in science, 
history, and the arts. 

In summary, the enactment of H.R. 
7315 will give new meaning to well es- 
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tablished Smithsonian activities by pro- 
viding it with affirmative statutory au- 
thority for coordinated and continuing 
programs of research, training, and serv- 
ice to stimulate progress and encourage 
excellence in the museum community as 
a whole. I strongly urge the passage of 
this legislation by the Congress, 

The estimated first-year costs of the 
programs authorized by this legislation 
would not exceed $200,000. It is ex- 
pected that these programs will grow in 
coverage and support in proportion to 
the specific needs of the museum field, 
but in no event would involve an annual 
cost exceeding $1 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
has spoken generally and broadly on the 
activities of the Smithsonian Institution, 
rather than confining himself to the bill 
and what it would do. 

So far as the Zoological Gardens are 
concerned—the zoo—the Smithsonian 
Institution has been in charge of that for 
many years. The Presidential edict on 
that would simply turn over to the Smith- 
sonian the responsibility for the plan- 
ning and building of buildings. It has 
been a Smithsonian operation for many 
years. 

So far as the Air Museum is concerned, 
the gentleman has discussed this with 
me a number of times, and has been 
rather surprised that I would be a party 
to the Smithsonian Air and Space 
Museum. 

I believe it is necessary for this Nation 
of ours to preserve the mementos of air 
and of space. We have been a great 
leader, and the originator of the airplane. 

The Kitty Hawk will be there. We 
have gone into space. I believe it is 
proper we should haye a museum. 

I say to the gentleman, as I have said 
to others, so far as I am concerned, this 
is not the time to build it. I would not 
support an appropriation at this time for 
building an Air and Space Museum. I 
believe we should have it authorized and 
we should go ahead with the authoriza- 
tion, so the plans for it are complete, and 
not expend that money at this time, when 
we are in the situation we are in in 
Vietnam. 

About this bill, I should like to say 
this bill simply will put the Smithsonian 
in a position to help the small museums 
and libraries throughout the country. 
They have the expertise needed. That 
has been well known over the years. 

Of course, we are doing a little more 
than Smithson gave this fund for years 
ago, but nevertheless the Smithson will, 
I believe we would find, encompasses 
everything that we have in the Smith- 
sonian operation. 

I would suggest to the gentleman that 
he go back to read Smithson’s bequest to 
this Nation. I doubt he has done so 
recently, or he would not have made the 
statement he did. 

This particular bill will merely give 
information to museums and libraries of 
this country. There will be a place they 
can come to for the information needed, 
when a local community or a State is 
about to build a new museum or a library. 
It will be a place they can come to to get 
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information on exhibits, the preservation 
of exhibits, the proper building of build- 
ings, air conditioning, and all the other 
things which go into the necessity of 
making a proper museum. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. In the first place, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman is dead wrong. 
I read the will of Mr. Smithson the last 
time an expansion of the Smithsonian 
Institution was before us. I would, gen- 
erally, prefer that the gentleman keep 
his doubts to himself, rather than mak- 
ing them a matter of public record. 

Mr. BOW. I still have the doubt, be- 
cause I know the gentleman’s ability and 
how capable he is. I believe if he had 
read that will he would not have made 
the statement he made a few minutes 
ago. 

Mr. HALL. I have read the will 
recently, and I reaffirm the statement in 
the context in which it was given, re- 
calling the fact that I said at the begin- 
ning I much appreciated the value of the 
Smithsonian Institution as a whole and 
its cultural and technical exhibits and 
its preservation for posterity of that 
which is historic. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very reassuring to 
hear the gentleman, who submits the 
5-percent across-the-board-reduction 
amendments on all of the appropriation 
bills, make this statement. 

Mr. BOW. Not all of them. 

Mr. HALL. It is reassuring to see he 
is not going to recommend or approve— 
as a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations—that this museum 
for the Wright brothers, original plane 
at Kitty Hawk, N.C., for the Spirit of 
St. Louis, which I love very dearly, be 
built during the period of the Vietnam 
war. I simply want to reaffirm the fact 
that my only fear is by reason of this 
and the machinations of others who are 
perhaps more interested in the construc- 
tion of museums for the maintenance of 
historical relics and other things which 
are valuable for the future; rather than 
valuable in balancing the budget at the 
present time of war—my only fear is that 
they might be expanding the Smithso- 
nian Institution to jurisdictional things 
other than that to which it originally 
pertained. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, may I again 
assure the gentleman. 

I know how concerned he is about the 
medical building down there; lest some- 
body take away this medical museum 
and place it somewhere else. This will 
be a decision by the Congress as to 
whether the museum is going to be there. 
Congress will decide this. The Smithso- 
nian Institution Board of Regents have 
not moved in to take over the responsi- 
bilities, so I suggest to the gentleman 
that I know he has been a little un- 
friendly to the Smithsonian Institution 
since this idea came about, but I assure 
the gentleman that Congress will have 
the opportunity to work its will. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is being expanded for the pur- 
poses which the American people need, 
that is, to provide an information center 
for museums and institutions all around 
the country. We are at present in a tre- 
mendous cultural expansion in this 
country. Since being in Congress, and 
Washington, I have had a special interest 
in the Smithsonian Institution, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, and the many cul- 
tural activities of the Smithsonian. To 
give these activities wide coverage I put 
the schedule of the National Gallery and 
its calendar in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
every month. I have also been on the 
Joint Congressional Committee for build- 
ing of the new Museum of History and 
Technology on Constitution Avenue, 
Washington. 

May I compliment the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Bow], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Kirwan] on their excellent 
service, each of whom is on the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
and has a great pride in serving there. 
Likewise I would like to compliment, Mr. 
Speaker, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], on their constructive and dedicated 
efforts in serving on the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

We in the U.S Congress have a special 
interest in this museum because we have 
participated in its expansion and devel- 
opment. Congress and the Board of Re- 
gents have expanded the facilities and 
many activities from space to cultural 
activities, painting, sculpture, science, 
aircraft, to ordinary U.S. life, customs, 
dress, and homes as various new interests 
have arisen. I believe that the Smith- 
sonian Institution is now the outstand- 
ing museum complex in the world, the 
most general and broad in its develop- 
ment. We American citizens are proud 
of these fine accomplishments. 

Congress should therefore authorize 
further expansion and development of 
Smithsonian Institution facilities and 
services, for the benefit of all U.S. citi- 
zens, and the development and progress 
of all our U.S. cultural and museum insti- 
tutions throughout the United States. 

I strongly favor this legislation for 
these purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT), The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones], that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 7315. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed 


‘an motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on House Administration be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1310) relating to the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1310 s 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Museum 
Act of 1965”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Director of the National 
Museum under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution shall— 

(1) cooperate with museums and their 
professional organizations in a continuing 
study of museum problems and opportuni- 
ties, both in the United States and abroad; 

(2) prepare and carry out programs for 
training career employees in museum prac- 
tices in cooperation with museums and their 
professional organizations, wheresoever these 
may best be conducted; 

(3) prepare and distribute significant 
museum publications; 

(4) perform research on, and otherwise 
contribute to, the development of museum 
techniques; 

(5) cooperate with departments and agen- 
cies of the Government of the United States 
operating, assisting, or otherwise concerned 
with museums; and 

(6) shall report annually to the Congress 
on progress in these activities. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums, not to exceed $200,000 for 
any fiscal year, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph under the head- 
ing “National Museum” contained in the Act 
of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. 214; 20 U.S.C. 65), is 
amended by deleting the following sentence: 
“And the Director of the National Museum is 
hereby directed to report annually to the 
Congress the progress of the museum during 
the year and its present condition.“. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 1310 and insert the provisions of H.R. 7315 
as passed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7315) was 
laid on the table. 


FURNISH BOOKS TO HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 13783) to amend the acts of 
March 3, 1931, and October 19, 1962, re- 
lating to the furnishing of books and 
other materials to the blind so as to au- 
thorize the furnishing of such books and 
other materials to other handicapped 
persons, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 13783 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide books for the 
adult blind”, approved March 3, 1931, as 
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amended (2 U.S.C, 135a, 135b), is amended 
to read as follows: 


“That there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually to the Library of Congress, 
in addition to appropriations otherwise made 
to said Library, such sums for expenditure 
under the direction of the Librarian of Con- 
gress as may be necessary to provide books 
published either in raised characters, on 
sound-reproduction recordings or in any 
other form, and for purchase, maintenance, 
and replacement of reproducers for such 
sound-reproduction recordings, for the use 
of the blind and for other physically handi- 
capped residents of the United States, includ- 
ing the several States, territories, insular 

ions, and the District of Columbia, all 
of which books, recordings, and reproducers 
will remain the property of the Library of 
Congress but will be loaned to blird and to 
other physically handicapped readers certified 
by competent authority as unable to read 
normal printed material as a result of physi- 
cal limitations, under regulations prescribed 
by the Librarian of Congress for this service. 
In the purchase of books in either raised 
characters or in sound-reproduction record- 
ings the Librarian of Congress, without ref- 
erence to the provisions of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(41 U.S.C. 5), shall give preference to non- 
profitmaking institutions or agencies whose 
activities are primarily concerned with the 
blind and with other physically handicapped 
persons, in all cases where the prices or bids 
submitted by such institutions or agencies 
are, by said Librarian, under all the circum- 
stances and needs involved, determined to be 
fair and reasonable. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Librarian of Congress 
may contract or otherwise arrange with such 
public or other nonprofit libraries, agencies, 
or organizations as he may deem appropri- 
ate to serve as local or regional centers for 
the circulation of (1) books, recordings, and 
reproducers referred to in the first section of 
this Act, and (2) musical scores, instruc- 
tional texts, and other materials 
referred to in the Act of October 9, 1962, as 
amended (2 U.S.C. 135a-1), under such con- 
ditions and regulations as he may prescribed. 
In the lending of such books, recordings, 
reproducers, musical scores, instructional 
texts, and other specialized materials, pre- 
ference shall at all times be given to the 
needs of the blind and of the other physically 
handicapped persons who have been honor- 
ably discharged from the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section.” 

Sec. 2. The Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish in the Library of Congress a library of 
musical scores and other instructional ma- 
terials to further educational, vocational, and 
cultural opportunities in the field of music 
for blind persons”, approved October 9, 1962 
(2 U.S.C. 135a-1), is amended to read as 
follows: 


“That (a) the Librarian of Congress shall 
establish and maintain a library of musical 
scores, instructional texts, and other spe- 
cialized materials for the use of the blind and 
for other physically handicapped residents 
of the United States and its possessions in 
furthering their educational, vocational, and 
cultural opportunities in the field of Largan 
Such scores, texts, and materials shall be 
made available on a loan basis under regula- 
tions developed by the Librarian or his 
designee in consultation with persons, orga- 
nizations, and agencies engaged in work for 
the blind and for other physically handi- 
capped persons. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Isasecond demanded? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 13783 would amend existing laws 
relating to the furnishing of books and 
other materials to the blind so as to au- 
thorize the books and other materials to 
persons who are unable to read normal 
print because of a physical handicap. 
The expanded program would make 
books and raised character talking books 
and other musical] and instructional ma- 
terial avaliable not only to the blind but 
other physically handicapped persons, 
quadriplegics, the near blind, victims of 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
and so forth. 

It is estimated that for the first full 
year of operation there would be an in- 
crease of $1,500,000 over -the current 
budget of $2,€70,000 for the existing talk- 
ing book program. It is estimated that 
there are almost 2 million persons in the 
United States today who cannot read or- 
dinary printed material because of im- 
paired eyesight or other physical factors 
which make them unable physically to 
manipulate these materials. The orig- 
inal bill was amended by eliminating the 
word “medical” which appears on page 2, 
line 11. This was done in order to avoid 
the addition of limitations which are not 
existent in the present law providing 
books for the blind. 

Regulations issued by the Librarian of 
Congress and published in the Code of 
Federal Regulations will spell out how 
eligibility may be certified. This is now 
done in the existing talking book 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, insofar as I know there is 
no objection whatsoever to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to do so be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the subject of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues today 
in support of H.R. 13783, a bill authoriz- 
ing the Library of Congress to furnish 
“talking books” and other such material 
to handicapped persons. This bill will 
fulfill the needs of the many who have 
been denied too long the adequate library 
services that most of us take for granted. 

The national books-for-the-blind pro- 
gram is now 35 years old and is acclaimed 
as one of the finest programs enacted by 
Congress. Yet nearly 2 million people 
in this country who cannot read or use 
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conventional printed books have been 
ineligible for the benefits of this program. 
These include 600,000 near-blind, 4,700 
persons who have lost both arms or the 
use of them, 1,600 who are in iron lungs 
or other respiratory devices, as well as 
758,000 victims of other crippling ail- 
ments. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Library and Memorials of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, I was privileged 
to participate in the hearings on this bill, 
conducted earlier this year. At these 
hearings, various witnesses presented 
eloquent testimony as to the need for the 
bill. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the main thrusts 
of recent congressional legislation has 
been to extend educational opportunities 
to all segments of our population. We 
have been especially concerned, and 
rightly so, with making such oppor- 
tunities available to the culturally de- 
prived. I have been very proud to be 
among the supporters of such worth- 
while programs as Headstart and the 
Teacher Corps. Today we extend these 
opportunities to a deprived group form- 
erly beyond Dur reach, the physically de- 
prived. The country as a whole will 
richly benefit from this effort. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extran- 
eous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 13783, relating to 
the furnishing of books and other ma- 
terials to the near blind and other phys- 
ically handicapped persons. 

This bill provides for expansion of the 
national books-for-the-blind program 
administered by the Library of Congress 
to provide materials for those people who 
have handicaps which physically preclude 
their use of conventional reading ma- 
terials but who, not being legally blind, 
are unable to obtain such materials un- 
der present law. 

No longer need disabled people be de- 
prived of adequate library service merely 
because they are not legally blind and so 
do not qualify to use present facilities. 
No longer need people who cannot move 
to turn the pages of a magazine go with- 
out exposure to such materials. 

All of us constantly have newspapers, 
magazines, and books at our side. While 
we often complain of the burden of ma- 
terial to be covered, we thrive on what 
we can and do read. For 1 minute, imag- 
ine life without these things. There 
ought to be no question but that we must 
provide means for handicapped people 
to enjoy at least some of the benefits of 
reading which we take almost for 
granted. 

Without this bill, people unable to 
manipulate reading materials are greatly 
limited in their access to the enrichment 
offered by familiarity with the informa- 
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tion and ideas of books and magazines. 
With this bill, the handicapped will be 
able to have all of these things. The 
knowledge they are exposed to will not 
only make them happier and more satis- 
fied human beings, but also more alert 
and responsible citizens. In the process, 
some may acquire information specialized 
enough to increase their employability. 

People who have the capability to de- 
velop intelligently but are unable to 
satisfy their thirst for knowledge and in- 
creased awareness can only be contin- 
ually frustrated when reading facilities 
are just out of their reach as they are 
now. Gradually they fall further and 
further behind their peers. For school- 
age children, this is an especially real 
and crucial problem. 

It has been estimated that some 20,000 
people who suffer from these types of 
afflictions will be brought under this pro- 
gram in the first year. This would re- 
quire additional funds of $1.5 million 
over the current budget of $2,675,000. 
Certainly in comparison with many of 
the other Federal programs this is a 
modest undertaking, but—just as cer- 
tainly—there is, in this case, little ques- 
tion as to the need for it. While it is, of 
course, important to insure that the ex- 
pansion of the number of persons to 
whom these facilities are available in no 
way impairs the type of service the peo- 
ple already covered by this program have 
enjoyed it is equally important that per- 
sons who cannot use normal library ma- 
terials be not discriminated against be- 
cause their particular handicap is not 
recognized by Federal law. The Librar- 
ian of Congress has assured us that pres- 
ent services to the blind will not be 
diminished by enactment of this bill. On 
the contrary, he feels that the broader 
base of support yielded by inclusion of 
more kinds of handicapped people ought 
to result in increased resources—making 
more titles and materials available to all. 

Mr. Speaker, the real meaning of this 
legislation cannot be conveyed in terms 
of numbers and dollars but in the prom- 
ise it holds for each individual that it 
may benefit. This can best be illustrated 
perhaps in the case of a family who live 
in the Sixth Congressional District of 
Michigan, Mr. and Mrs. Ivan F. 
Schneider of East Lansing, who provided 
the committee with inspiring testimony 
as to what the facilities of this bill can 
provide—accomplished by their own ef- 
forts in the case of their son who is 
cerebral palsied. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I will include at this 
point in the Record two editorials from 
the East Lansing Towne Courier of 
June 24 and June 30, 1965, which give 
dramatic indication of the boosted 
morale possible when a courageous boy 
is lucky enough to have access to reading 
materials in a manageable form. Not 
all people have the capability to provide 
for the handicapped as the Schneiders 
are doing for their son. Passage of bill 
13783 will insure that such facilities are 
available to every qualified individual 
who desires to benefit from them. 

As John F. Nagle, Chief of the Wash- 
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of the Blind, said during committee 
hearings: 


Not to be able to read, we believe, to have 
to live without books, Is not to live at all but 
merely to exist. 


How can we deny the possibility of 
living to the nearly 2 million people who 
fall in the category of people physically 
handicapped under the meaning of this 
bill? Let us pass bill 13783 and extend 
the chance to live to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 

The editorials are as follows: 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF A HANDICAPPED Boy 


Despite his handicaps, young Paul Schnei- 
der of 1658 Woodside Dr. fought back, com- 
peted with non-handicapped students, and 
won five awards at his junior high school 
assembly. 

Last week the Towne Courier told the story 
of this boy in words written by reporter 
Lynn Totten, 

This week we had planned to tell more of 
the story in the boy’s own words in a news 
story. We decided Paul's story, in his words, 
deserved to be in the editorial column, rather 
than the news columns. 

There is much that needs to be done to 
create a community of understanding for the 
handicapped. And Paul and his parents are 
among those who are doing more than their 
share. 

What follows was not written by Paul for 
publication. He wrote the following words 
at other times for other purposes. 

Paul and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
F. Schneider, consented to let the Towne 
Courier publish them in the hopes that his 
words might help someone directly, and 
might help create the needed community 
of understanding for the handicapped. 

The following words are from an auto- 
biography written for his ninth grade social 
studies class last fall. 

“My life began on January 5, 1949, in Spar- 
row Hospital, Lansing, Michigan. In the de- 
livery room, unavoidable misfortune struck. 
As I started down the birth canal, I got 
stuck. 

“The doctor tried hard to turn and twist 
me to get me free. That failed. Finally, he 
was forced to place his forceps on both sides 
of my head and drag me from my mother’s 
body. 

“The forceps crushed my skull and caused 
a brain hemorrhage. The blood released by 
this hemorrhage destroyed a part of my brain 
that governs muscular control, 

“For 48 hours, I lingered between life and 

death. After two weeks, my parents were al- 
lowed to take me home but I had a very 
black eye for several months. 
' “The pediatrician and my parents took 
very good care of me through this difficult 
time. I couldn’t do many things babies 
usually do but I learned to do them later. 

“When I was a year and a half old, the 
doctor told my parents that I had a disabil- 
ity called cerebral palsy and he referred me 
to an orthopedic specialist. 

“He had me wear short leg braces and told 
my parents that I might never be able to 
walk or to talk. A few months later, a spe- 
cialist from out of town came to examine 
all the cerebral palsied children in Lansing. 
He told my parents that the reason I might 
be unable to walk or talk was that I was 
mentally retarded. 

“My parents determined to give me every 
opportunity to progress as far as I was ca- 
pable. Through the love and understanding 
of my family and the help of professional 
people, I have progressed to where I am now. 

“It is much further than most people 
thought I could ever go. 

“My parents, my older brother, Harold, and 
I are a good team. We cooperate and help 
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each other through our happy and sad mo- 
ments. 

“My brother worked endlessly with me and 
finally got me so that I could bat a ball and 
make a basket. With a few modified rules, 
we get along real well in our recreation. 

“He has always taken me places with him 
and it has never seemed to bother him that 
I am different. My parents are always pa- 
tient and always have their eyes open for 
opportunities that will help me. 

“For the first thirteen years of my life, I 
lived at 143 Northlawn Drive, East Lansing. 
It was a two story brick house on a corner. 
We had real nice neighbors and they all 
were pulling forme. I had one special friend, 
Jeff Prince, who was my age. We spent many 
happy hours playing together. It didn’t 
make any difference to him either that I was 
disabled.” 

(Editor’s note: there are four more, well- 
written pages, of which we will quote several 
excerpts.) 

“My ambition is to be as independent as I 
can be. This is my highest goal in life. 

“It has been like the climbing up a ladder. 
The first three steps were learning to walk, 
to talk, and to use my hands. The next step 
was proving that I was not mentally retarded. 

“Many people such as the ‘carbon paper 
boys’ (his classmates make carbons of their 
notes for him at classroom lectures) have 
helped to make my life somewhat easier. 

“I believe that faith is the backbone to 
everyday living. It is especially important in 
@ life like mine. Every night I pray to God 
to help me to realize that I am different and 
that it is going to take me a little longer 
to do things that other people do. 

“With God's help, I am certain that I'm 
going to do all right in the years ahead.” 

Those were Paul's words, filled with a 
strong faith. Much of this faith came to him 
through his parents, and much of it through 
the influences of Dr. Wallace Robertson and 
Peoples Church, 

His words need no added flourish, decora- 
tion, or comment. Paul Schneider makes his 
own case for courage and faith. 

(By Lynn Totten) 

“Time to me is not what time is to you.” 

This is an ever-present thought in the 
mind of Paul H. Schneider, 15-year old junior 
high school graduate. 

For Paul is a physically handicapped child 
who attends a regular school and competes 
with normal students. 

How well did he do this last school year? 
The record is almost unbelievable. 

At his junior high honors assembly Paul 

was recognized for five awards. And all were 
achieved in competition with students who 
were not weighed down by the same handi- 
caps. 
As Paul’s name was announced each time, 
it was an emotionally-packed moment for his 
parents, the Ivan F. Schneiders of 1658 Wood- 
side Dr. Mr. Schneider is an associate pro- 
fessor in soil science at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

When Paul was born, he was disabled by 
cerebral palsy, the result of a brain injury 
suffered in delivery. This motor disability 
affected his walking, talking, and functions, 
and eye movements. 

He has been enrolled in the Ingham County 
Special Education program. This required 
him to attend school in Lansing along with 
other orthopedic students. 

At the start of this year in the elghth grade 
(fall, 1963), his orthopedic group was trans- 
ferred from Pattengill Junior High School to 
another school. But Paul asked to stay on 
at Pattengill and become a member of a regu- 
lar class under regular conditions. He was 
accepted. 

Meanwhile he continues to take orthopedic 
treatments at Walnut School several times a 
week. Paul has had therapy since he was 144 
years old. 
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THREE TIMES AS LONG 


Because of his handicap, it requires Paul 
about 3-times as long to read, write, or do 
most anything as it does a normal student. 

In junior high school, the amount of re- 
quired reading has been substantial, one 
teacher explained. For Paul, with his slow 
eye movement, this would have been insur- 
mountable. 

At once, parents began to read to him di- 
rectly or recorded his material onto tapes 
which he could play back whenever and as 
often as he desired. 

During the past year Alpha Chi Omega 
alumnae have helped perform this service for 
Paul. 

This work will be continued during the 
summer to ready his material for next fall. 

During each class, a fellow student has 
made carbon copy notes of lectures that are 
later taped by Paul’s mother. 

At Pattengill's Awards assembly last week, 
Paul was chosen to introduce and present the 
third General Organization (student coun- 
cil) Awards. He himself had won one of these 
awards. 

In his class of 403 students, he was one 
of 8 who received an award for perfect at- 
tendance for-3 years. 

He shared the Journalism Award with one 
other student. He was one of 2 to win the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Award, and he gained the Scholarship Award 
for his 3.7 average. 

Paul was also runner-up for the American 
Legion Award, in which the students them- 
selves do the voting. 

In addition to his regular classroom activi- 
ties, Paul was a page editor for the school’s 
paper, East Courier, in which he wrote edi- 
torials, feature and news stories. 

He was a home room manager of the 
basketball team and a library helper. 

Popular with the other students, he was 
voted home room representative to the Gen- 
eral Organization, and was named Student 
of the Month. He was nominated for mayor 
and lieutenant governor in his social studies 
class. 

At Camp Indian Trails (which Paul has 
attended for many summers) he received the 
Best Camper Award for 5 out of 6 years. 

HIS DAILY SCHEDULE 

How can Paul accomplish so much? 

“Time to me is not what time is to you,” 
is his explanation. 

Paul lives by a time schedule every day of 
his life. It goes something like this: 

Arises at 6 a.m. Breakfasts with father 
while watching newscast. Practices spelling 
words and doing definitions as he awaits bus 
for school. 

Greets teachers or practices on electric 
typewriter before classes begin. Attends 
classes: English, social studies, physical 
science. Study period with future teacher 
from Eastern High School to write or read. 
Attends algebra class. 

After classes on Monday and Wednesday, 
Walnut School for therapy—physical, 
occupational and speech. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, a school 
newspaper meeting, and helping in library. 

Arrives home about 4 p.m. Snacks, re- 
views day with mother, plans study program 
for evening. Naps for 2 hours. 

Dinner at 6:30. Listens to Walter Cronkite 
to keep up on current events. 

Studies from 7-10 on algebra and physical 
science with father. Mother usually types 
any work previously dictated by Paul to par- 
ents or future teachers, and lecture notes 
taken by students on pencil carbons. 

Break for snack. Now mother steps in to 
relieve father and assist with English and 
social studies. Then Paul works on by him- 
self, sometimes until 3 a.m. 

On Friday, Paul’s mother picks him up at 
school and time is taken for medical, dental, 
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etc., appointments, hair cuts, purchase of 
clothing, field trips, or errands of interest, 

In the evening, he attends sports events 
with his father or has a free night. 

Paul sleeps until 12 on Saturday. He then 
studies or works on articles for the school 
newspaper. 

Saturday evenings are reserved for sports 
events, the World Adventure Travel series at 
Michigan State University, special grooming 
needs and leisure. He retires about 1 a.m. 

After breakfast on Sunday, Paul attends 
Sunday school and later studies or does some- 
thing he wishes to do. Bed, midnight. 

“What Paul is today is the result of a tre- 
mendous, coordinated team effort involving 
Paul himself, his family, including a brother, 
Harold (a sophomore at Albion College), the 
medical profession, the therapists and other 
special education personnel, administration 
and teachers in regular school, church and 
community,” said Mrs. Schneider. 

“The professionals consider him the classic 
example of how far these children can go, 
provided they are given services and oppor- 
tunities and are surrounded by an environ- 
ment of love and understanding. 

“The goal of rehabilitation is to bring each 
individual to his maximum potential—and 
then buttress him with the emotional 
strength to accept and live with what can’t 
be helped.” 

Mrs. Schneider and her husband have 
worked with children in Special Education 
since Paul's birth. 

“The first step is to know that everything 
known and possible that can be done for Paul 
is being done. The second is for the family 
to be able to see and involve itself beyond its 
own child,” said Mrs. Schneider. 

Paul's strong points include his normal in- 
telligence which he compounds with high 
motivation, (a school psychologist once told 
Paul's parents that he consistently achieves 
more closely to his potential than any one 
she had tested), his pleasing personality 
traits, and the ability to communicate with 
everyone he comes in contact with. 

And a particularly strong point is his com- 
plete faith that he and “his team” will be 
able to bring him as far along the road to 
self sufficiency and self support, acceptance 
and happiness within himself as he can be 
brought. 

This summer Paul will spend 5 weeks, dur- 
ing the mornings, as a volunteer counselor at 
Camp Chippewa, a day-camp for blind, re- 
tarded and orthopedically handicapped chil- 
dren, 

He will also be a camper for 2 weeks at In- 
dian Trails Camp near Grand Rapids, which 
is sponsored in part by the Lansing Rotary 
Club. 

Work on his reading improvement studies, 
eye exercises (orthopedic training), typing 
practice with a dictaphone and speech prac- 
tice will take up much of his time. 

A trip with the family will highlight his 
summer months. 

Next year, at Eastern High School, he will 
study American literature, biology, geometry 
and his therapies. 

For Paul Schneider, time is not what it is 
to most people, in a second, concluding arti- 
cle in next week’s Towne Courier, Paul writes 
in his own words about his experiences, and 
he expresses his own philosophy of daily 
living. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in strong support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that I pio- 
neered in this field by introducing legis- 
lation to furnish this service to the para- 
plegics particularly back in 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, because the legislation 
represented a new approach and because 
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the Committee on House Administration 
was not sure of the amount of money in- 
volved, the committee, the past 4 years, 
worked diligently and as a result there- 
of, we have this legislation which is pend- 
ing before us today. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would certainly hope 
that all Members will join in this pro- 
gram and support this legislation, be- 
cause a paraplegic, for example, cannot 
move a muscle or limb or, perhaps, he 
has no hands or no feet. They cannot 
turn pages and so forth. They need this 
program just as much as the blind need 
it. 

I hope that this bill will be passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to strongly 
recommend the enactment of H.R. 13783, 
authorizing the furnishing of books and 
other materials to certain handicapped 
persons under the books for the blind 
program. 

Sometimes I think all of us become so 
engrossed in international problems and 
issues and major domestic problems and 
issues that we do not give, at least I know 
I do not have the opportunity to give, 
consideration to what we might term 
less important subjects as far as legisla- 
tive enactment is concerned and some- 
times these are not brought to our at- 
tention. For that reason, I want to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
merits of the bill now before us. 

The existing talking books program, 
conducted by the Library of Congress in 
cooperation with the States, is one of the 
finest programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Blind persons are able to be edu- 
cated, informed, and entertained. 

The talking books program provides 
record players to those blind persons 
who do not have them, and they select 
books which they want to read. They 
are then sent recordings of someone 
reading the books aloud. 

The needs of other handicapped per- 
sons, however, are equally great. A few 
years ago I met with some of these per- 
sons from my district in Nebraska and 
I was deeply impressed with their sin- 
cere desire to educate themselves by be- 
ing permitted to share in this worthwhile 
program. I did not believe then—and 
I do not believe now—they any person 
desiring to further his or her education 
and cultural abilities should be deprived 
of the opportunity to do so because of 
physical handicaps. Consequently, in 
1962, I introduced legislation which 
would expand the talking books pro- 
grams for the blind so as to enable other 
handicapped persons to participate. The 
legislation presently before this body 
will make talking books and other ma- 
terial available to other physically hand- 
icapped persons who are unable to read 
normal] printed matter. 

I am deeply grateful to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] for incorpo- 
rating my suggested legislation into the 
bill which is now before this body. His 
bill, H.R. 13783, is deserving of the sup- 
port of every Member. 

There are so many persons who would 
benefit and who are so eager to have 
access to these books, I am hopeful their 
needs will not be overlooked. 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
support H.R. 13783, “A bill to amend the 
acts of March 3, 1931, and October 19, 
1962, relating to the furnishing of books 
and other materials to the blind so as 
to authorize the furnishing of such books 
and other materials to other handi- 
capped persons.” 

I am vitally concerned with the prob- 
lems of these physically handicapped 
people as was my predecessor, John V. 
Lindsay. 

Mayor Lindsay of New York, when a 
Congressman, as one of his first acts in 
the 89th Congress, 1st session, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, introduced H.R. 94, hav- 
ing a similar purpose to the legislation 
before us, to help quadriplegics. 

Incidentally, the functions of the Li- 
brary of Congress in this field admin- 
istered at the Division for the Blind and 
referred to in Report No. 1600, are ana- 
lyzed and considered at length in an 
article in the New Yorker magazine of 
November 3, 1962, commencing at page 
204, “A Reporter at Large, the Recorded 
Companions.” 

It points up the valuable educational 
function performed. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13783, which would ex- 
tend library service to all persons who 
cannot handle or read ordinary printed 
materials. 

For the past three decades Congress 
has been providing a free library serv- 
ice of books and magazines produced in 
braille or recorded form so that blind 
persons throughout the country can en- 
joy all the benefits of reading. Admin- 
istered by the Library of Congress, this 
time-tested program has demonstrated 
tangible results in increased educational 
opportunities, as well as the intangible 
satisfaction and happiness which is 
brought to blind persons by being able 
to read good books in the comforts of 
their own homes. 

In addition to the blind, it is estimated 
that there are in this country about 112 
million persons who cannot read ordi- 
nary printed materials because of physi- 
cal impairments which prevent them 
from seeing the materials properly or 
handling the materials adequately. 
Crippling ailments such as paralysis, se- 
vere arthritis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, and muscular dystrophy are only 
a few of the factors which can make it 
impossible for an individua! to use a book 
or magazine. For such persons there has 
been no program to »rovide suitable 
reading materials. 

The most practical operating service 
which could be made available to such 
persons is that which is available to the 
blind through the Library of Congress. 
H.R. 13783 would make this possible by 
amending 2 United States Code 135 A 
and B so as to specifically extend this 
service to all persons who cannot handle 
or read ordinary printed books and 
magazines. The need for such a humane 
extension of this existing service has 
been ably testified to by experts and 
representatives from many professions 
and fields of social work. Blind persons 
have also testified as to the benefits 
which this program has brought to them 
and which it could bring to other 
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physically impaired persons who cannot 
now read. 

In a time when it is becoming more 
and more important for all citizens to 
be well informed and mentally alert, I 
can think of no program which can 
bring as significant results for as modest 
an expenditure as would be possible 
under passage of H.R. 13783. I am con- 
fident that my colleagues will join me in 
strong support of this vital legislation, 
and, accordingly, I urge its speedy pas- 
sage by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 13783 intro- 
duced by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas. Mr. Burweson’s bill will 
contribute measurably to the services 
currently being offered to those individ- 
uals throughout the Nation afflicted with 
physical handicaps who have a need for 
books, tapes, musical scores, and other 
specialized materials. By expanding the 
number of people who might be served 
under existing legislation the bill will 
also contribute to a broadening of the 
types of materials to be made available 
to all persons with physical handicaps, 
as the Librarian of Congress so forcefully 
stated in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

My support for this bill is matched by 
my conviction that a great deal still re- 
mains to be done with respect to the 
development and provision of materials 
for all the handicapped including, for 
example, the mentally retarded and the 
seriously emotionally disturbed. While 
the passage of H.R. 13783 will contribute 
in important ways to broadening the 
services now available, there is urgent 
need for new legislation which will ex- 
tend the production and loan services 
now available under such legislation as 
Captioned Films for the Deaf, Public Law 
85-905, and the bill under consideration 
here today, to all areas of the handi- 
capped. 

Production and loan programs for the 
blind and the deaf have filled an obvious 
need. Research, however, is showing us 
that new techniques and new equipment 
can contribute measurably to the educa- 
tion of children with other kinds of 
handicaps. Certain kinds of programed 
instruction or computer-based instruc- 
tional techniques are proving successful 
with mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed youngsters, but the equipment 
and materials involved are of sophisti- 
cated design and are financially beyond 
the reach of most schools. Similarly, 
the obvious needs of crippled children 
might be met through production, or 
loan services. 

Mr. Burteson’s bill moves us another 
step closer to our general goal. We must 
not conclude, however, that by passing 
it, as I think we must, we have completed 
the task. Other youngsters and adults 
will still have equally demanding needs 
and we must not rest until we have de- 

veloped programs similar to H.R. 10737 
which I introduced last August. The 
method of attack proposed in my bill is 
broad gaged, but it is essential that we 
continue toward the general goal toward 
which Mr. BURLESON’s bill constitutes an 
important step. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the original sponsors of legislation 
to extend the Library of Congress books- 
for-the-blind program to other physi- 
cally handicapped persons, I am very 
pleased that H.R. 13783 is before the 
House today. The Committee on House 
Administration is to be congratulated 
for moving ahead so promptly with such 
à good bill. 

The program to provide books for the 
blind, which has been ably administered 
by the Library of Congress for more than 
three decades, has brought inestimable 
benefits to those who are eligible. It 
seems to me very important to extend 
the program, as this bill would do, to 
those persons who, although they are 
not blind, are so physically limited that 
they are unable to read normal printed 
matter. 

Many persons who would be eligible to 
Participate in this program are handi- 
capped as a result of their service in the 
military forces of the United States. 
This measure would be one important 
way in which the Congress may express 
its appreciation for the sacrifices they 
have made for us on the battlefield. 

It is surely in the national interest 
that all citizens have an equal opportu- 
nity to participate in free public U- 
brary service. This bill will help im- 
measurably in meeting the reading needs 
of all the physically handicapped in this 
country. 

I particularly want to compliment the 
committee for adopting a suggestion I 
made when I testified during its public 
hearings on the bill; namely, that the 
bill be amended to provide that approval 
for participation in the program may be 
made by “competent authority” rather 
than by “competent medical author- 
ity“—the language of the original bill. 
Although I am sure that the Library of 
Congress would give broad interpreta- 
tion to the term “competent medical au- 
thority,” I think it is desirable to use a 
broader definition in order to avoid any 
confusion that might have resulted from 
the more restrictive term. 

The bill also provides for improvement 
of existing regional distribution centers 
and the creation of new ones as needed. 
This is an excellent provision and is good 
news for New Hampshire, which is 1 of 
the 22 States which does not have a re- 
gional center for distribution of reading 
materials for the blind. New regional 
centers will undoubtedly be necessary as 
the program expands, which it is certain 
to do with the passage of H.R. 13783. 

Finally, I wish to take this opportunity 
of paying special tribute to two of my 
friends in New Hampshire who were ex- 
tremely instrumental in attracting my 
attention to this problem. They are 
Richard Chaput, of Nashua, author and 
lecturer who has been nearly totally 
paralyzed since childhood polio, and Mrs. 
Marilyn Woods, of South Merrimack, 
president of the National Association of 
the Physically Handicapped. Mr. Cha- 
put may be remembered by my colleagues 
as 1 of the 10 outstanding young men of 
1965 selected by the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Handicapped 
persons throughout the country should 
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be grateful to them both for the efforts 
and their examples. 

Again, I commend the committee for 
its work on this bill and urge its passage 
by the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is: Shall the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 13783, as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on House Administration be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 3093) to amend the acts of 
March 3, 1931, and October 9, 1962, re- 
lating to the furnishing of books and 
other materials to the blind so as to au- 
thorize the furnishing of such books and 
other materials to other handicapped 
persons, and I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate bill, a bill 
identical to the bill, H.R. 13783, just 
passed. 
= The Clerk read the title of the Senate 

ill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 3093 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide books for the 
adult blind”, approved March 3, 1931, as 
amended (2 U.S.C. 135a, 135), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That there is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually to the Library of Congress, 
in addition to appropriations otherwise made 
to said Library, such sums for expenditure 
under the direction of the Librarian of Con- 
gress as may be necessary to provide books 
published either in raised characters, on 
sound-reproduction recordings or in any 
other form, and for purchase, maintenance, 
and replacement of reproducers for such 
sound-reproduction recordings, for the use 
of the blind and for other physically handi- 
capped residents of the United States, in- 
cluding the several States, Territories, insu- 
lar possessions, and the District of Colum- 
bia, all of which books, recordings, and re- 
producers will remain the property of the 
Library of Congress but will be loaned to 
blind and to other physically handicapped 
readers certified by competent authority as 
unable to read normal printed material as a 
result of physical limitations, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Librarian of Congress 
for this service. In the purchase of books 
in either raised characters or in sound-re- 
production recordings the Librarian of Con- 
gress, without reference to the provisions of 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (41 U.S.C, 5), shall give pref- 
erence to nonprofitmaking institutions or 
agencies whose activities are primarily con- 
cerned with the blind and with other physi- 
cally handicapped persons, in all cases where 
the prices or bids submitted by such institu- 
tions or agencies are, by said Librarian, un- 
der all the circumstances and needs involved, 
determined to be fair and reasonable. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Librarian of Congress may 
contract or otherwise arrange with such 
public or other nonprofit libraries, agencies, 
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or organizations as he may deem appropriate 
to serve as local or regional centers for the 
circulation of (1) books, recordings, and re- 
producers referred to in the first section of 
this Act, and (2) musical scores, instruc- 
tional texts, and other specialized materials 
referred to in the Act of October 9, 1962, as 
amended (2 U.S.C. 135a-1), under such con- 
ditions and regulations as he may prescribe, 
In the lending of such books, recordings, re- 
producers, musical scores, instructional texts, 
and other specialized materials, preference 
shall at all times be given to the needs of 
the blind and of the other physically handi- 
capped persons who have been honorably 
discharged from the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this section.” 

Src. 2. The Act entitled An Act to estab- 

lish in the Library of Congress a library of 
musical scores and other instructional ma- 
terials to further educational, vocational, 
and cultural opportunities in the fleld of 
music for blind persons”, approved October 
9, 1962 (2 U.S.C. 135a-1), is amended to read 
as follows: 
“That (a) the Librarian of Congress shall 
establish and maintain a library of musical 
scores, instructional texts, and other spe- 
cialized materials for the use of the blind 
and for other physically handicapped resi- 
dents of the United States and its posses- 
sions in furthering their educational, voca- 
tional, and cultural opportunities in the field 
of music. Such scores, texts, and materials 
shall be made available on a loan basis un- 
der regulations developed by the Librarian 
or his designee in consultation with persons, 
organizations, and agencies engaged in work 
for the blind and for other physically handi- 
capped persons, 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 13783, was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION ACT OF 1950 TO 
MAKE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 
OF THE FOUNDATION 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 14838) to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to make 
changes and improvements in the or- 
ganization and operation of the Founda- 
tion, and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 14838 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3 of the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950 is amended to read as follows: 

“FUNCTIONS OF THE FOUNDATION 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
and directed— 

“(1) to initiate and support basic scien- 
tific research and programs to strengthen 
scientific research potential in the mathe- 
matical, physical, medical, biological, en- 
gineering, social, and other sciences, by mak- 
ing contracts or other arrangements (in- 
cluding grants, loans, and other forms of 
assistance) to support such scientific activi- 
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ties and to appraise the impact of research 
upon industrial development and upon the 
general welfare; 

“(2) to award, as provided in section 10, 
scholarships and graduate fellowships in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
logical, engineering, social, and other sci- 
ences; 

“(3) to foster the interchange of scientific 
information among scientists in the United 
States and foreign countries; 

“(4) to evaluate the status and needs of 
the various sciences as evidenced by pro- 
grams, projects, and studies undertaken by 
agencies of the Federal Government, by in- 
dividuals, and by public and private research 
groups, employing by grant or contract such 
consulting services as it may deem necessary 
for the purpose of such evaluations; and to 
take into consideration the results of such 
evaluations in correlating the research and 
educational programs undertaken or sup- 
ported by the Foundation with programs, 
projects, and studies undertaken by agencies 
of the Federal Government, by individuals, 
and by public and private research groups; 

“(5) to maintain a current register of 
scientific and technical personnel, and in 
other ways to provide a central clearinghouse 
for the collection, interpretation, and analy- 
sis of data on the availability of, and the 
éurrent and projected need for, scientific 
and technical resources in the United States, 
and to provide a source of information for 
policy formulation by other agencies of the 
Federal Government; and 

“(6) to initiate and maintain a program 
for the determination of the total amount 
of money for scientific research, including 
money allocated for the construction cf the 
facilities wherein such research is conducted, 
received by each educational institution, 
nonprofit organization and private contrac- 
tor in the United States, by grant, contract, 
or other arrangement from agencies of the 
Federal Government, and to report annually 
thereon to the President and the Congress. 

“(b) When requested by the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of Defense, the Foun- 
dation is authorized to initiate and support 
specific scientific activities in connection 
with matters relating to international co- 
operation or national security by making 
contracts or other arrangements (including 
grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) 
for the conduct of such scientific activities. 

“(c) In addition to the authority con- 
tained in subsections (a) and (b), the Foun- 
dation is authorized to initiate and support 
scientific research, including applied re- 
search, at academic and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions. When so directed by the Presi- 
dent, the Foundation is further authorized to 
support, through other appropriate organiza- 
tions, applied scientific research relevant to 
national problems involving the public inter- 
est. In exercising the authority contained in 
this subsection, the Foundation may employ 
by grant or contract such consulting services 
as it deems n , and shall coordinate 
and correlate its activities with respect to 
any such problem with other agencies of 
the Federal Government undertaking similar 
programs in that field. 

“(d) The Board shall recommend and 
encourage the pursuit of national policies 
for the promotion of basic research and 
education in the sciences. 

“(e) In exercising the authority and dis- 
charging the functions referred to in the 
foregoing subsections, it shall be one of the 
objectives of the Foundation to strengthen 
research and education in the sciences, in- 
cluding independent research by individ- 
uals, throughout the United States, and 
to avoid undue concentration of such re- 
search and education. 

“(f) The Foundation shall render an an- 
nual report to the President for submission 
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on or before the 15th day of January of each 
year to the Congress, summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the Foundation and making such 
recommendations as it may deem appropri- 
ate. Such report shall include information 
as to the acquisition and disposition by the 
Foundation of any patents and patent 
rights.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall consist of 
twenty-four members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and of the Director ex 
officio. In addition to any powers and func- 
tions otherwise granted to it by this Act, 
the Board shall establish and be responsible 
for the policies of the Foundation, 

“(b) The Board shall have an Executive 
Committee as provide in section 7, and may 
delegate to it or to the Director or both such 
of the powers and functions granted to the 
Board by this Act as it deems appropriate. 

“(c) The persons nominated for appoint- 
ment as members of the Board (1) shall be 
eminent in the flelds of the basic, medical or 
social sciences, engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, or public affairs; (2) shall be selected 
solely on the basis of establishec records of 
distinguished service; and (3) shall be so 
selected as to provide representation of the 
views of scientific leaders in all areas of the 
Nation. The President is requested, in the 
making of nominations of person for ap- 
pointment as members, to give due con- 
sideration to any recommendations for 
nomination which may be submitted to him 
by the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges, the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of 
American Colleges, or by other scientific or 
educational organizations. 

“(d) The term of office of each member 
of the Board shall be six years; except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 
Any person, other than the Director, who has 
been a member of the Board for twelve con- 
secutive years shall thereafter be ineligible 
for appointment during the two-year period 
following the expiration of such twelfth year. 

“(e) The Board shall meet annually on the 
third Monday in May unless, prior to May 
10 in any year, the Chairman has set the 
annual meeting for a day in May other than 
the third Monday, and at such other times 
as the Chairman may determine, but he 
shall also call a meeting whenever one-third 
of the members so request in writing. A 
majority of the members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum. Each member shall 
be given notice, by registered mail or certi- 
fied mail mailed to his last known address 
of record not less than fifteen days prior to 
any meeting, of the call of such meeting. 

“(f) The election of the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Board shall take place 
every second annual meeting. The Vice 
Chairman shall perform the duties of the 
Chairman in his absence. In case a vacancy 
occurs in the chairmanship or vice chair- 
manship, the Board shall elect a member to 
fill such vacancy. 

“(g) The Board shall render an annual 
report to the President, for submission on 
or before the 31st day of January of each 
year to the Congress, on the status and 
health of science and its various disciplines. 
Such report shall include an assessment of 
such matters as national scientific resources 
and trained manpower, progress in selected 
areas of basic scientific research, and an in- 
dication of those aspects of such ee 
which might be applied to the needs 
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American society. The report may include 
such recommendations as the Board may 
deem timely and appropriate. 

“(h) The Board may, with the concurrence 
of a majority of its members, permit the ap- 
pointment of a staff consisting of not more 
than five professional staff members and 
such clerical staff members as may be neces- 
sary. Such staff shall be appointed by the 
Director and assigned at the direction of the 
Board. The professional members of such 
staff may be appointed without regard to 
the civil service laws or the Classification 
ak of 1949 and compensated at a rate not 

exceeding the appropriate rate provided for 
individuals in grade 15 of the General Sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, as may 
be necessary to provide for the performance 
of such duties as may be prescribed by the 
Board in connection with the exercise of its 
powers and functions under this Act. Each 
appointment under this subsection shall be 
subject to the same security requirements 
as those required for personnel of the 
Foundation appointed under section 14(a). 

“(i) The Board is authoried to establish 
such commissions as it may from 
time to time deem necessary for the purposes 
of this Act. 

“(j) The Board is also authorized to ap- 
point from among its members such com- 
mittees as it deems necessary, and to assign 
to committees so appointed such survey and 
advisory functions as the Board deems ap- 
propriate to assist it in exercising its powers 
and functions under this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“DIRECTOR OF THE FOUNDATION 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Director of the Foundation 
(referred to in this Act as the ‘Director’) 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Before any person is appointed as Director, 
the President shall afford the Board an op- 
portunity to make recommendations to him 
with respect to such appointment. The Di- 
rector shall receive compensation at the rate 
provided for level II of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule and shall serve for a term of 
six years unless sooner removed by the Presi- 
dent. 

“(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this Act (1) the Director shall exer- 
cise all of the authority granted to the Foun- 
dation by this Act (including any powers 
and functions which may be delegated to 
him by the Board), and (2) all actions taken 
by the Director pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act (or pursuant to the terms of a dele- 
gation from the Board) shall be final and 
binding upon the Foundation. 

“(c) The Director may from time to time 
make such provisions as he deems appro- 
priate authorizing the performance by any 
other officer, agency, or employee of the 
Foundation of any of his functions under 
this Act, functions delegated to 
him by the Board; except that the Director 
may not redelegate policymaking functions 
delegated to him by the Board. 

“(d) The formulation of programs in con- 
formance with the policies of the Founda- 
tion shall be carried out by the Director in 
consultation with the Board. 

“(e) The Director shall not make any con- 
tract, grant, or other arrangement pursuant 
to section 11(c) without the prior approval 
of the Board if such contract, grant, or other 
arrangement involves a new type of pro- 
gram, or involves a total commitment of 
over $2,000,000, or over $500,000 in any one 
year, or a commitment of such other amount 
or amounts and subject to such other con- 
ditions as the Board in its discretion may de- 
termine and publish in the Federal Register. 

“(f) The Director, in his capacity as ex 
officio member of the Board, shall, except 
with respect to compensation and tenure, 
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be coordinate with the other members of the 
Board. He shall be a voting member of the 
Board and shall be eligible for election by 
the Board as Chairman or Vice Chairman 
of the Board.” 

Sec.4. The National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950 is further amended by striking 
out section 8, by redesignating sections 6 and 
7 as sections 7 and 8, respectively, and by 
inserting after section 5 the following new 
section: 


“DEPUTY DIRECTOR AND ASSISTANT DIRECTORS 


“Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Foundation (referred to in this 
Act as the ‘Deputy Director’), who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Before 
any person is appointed as Deputy Director, 
the President shall afford the Board and the 
Director an opportunity to make recommen- 
dations to him with respect to such ap- 
pointment. The Deputy Director shall 
receive compensation at the rate provided 
for level III of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule and shall perform such duties and 
exercise such powers as the Director may pre- 
scribe. The Deputy Director shall act for, 
and exercise the powers of, the Director dur- 
ing the absence or disability of the Director 
or in the event of a vacancy in the office 
of Director, 

“(b) There shall be four Assistant Direc- 
tors of the Foundation (each referred to in 
this Act as an ‘Assistant Director’), who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Be- 
fore any person is appointed as an Assist- 
ant Director, the President shall afford the 
Board and the Director an opportunity to 
make recommendations to him with respect 
to such appointment. Each Assistant Di- 
rector shall receive compensation at the rate 
provided for level V of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule and shall perform such du- 
ties and exercise such powers as the Director 
may prescribe.” 

Sec. 5. The section of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 redesignated as sec- 
tion 7 by section 4 of this Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 7. (a) There shall be an Executive 
Committee of the Board (referred to in this 
Act as the ‘Executive Committee’), which 
shall be composed of five members and shall 
exercise such powers and functions as may 
be delegated to it by the Board. Four of 
the members shall be elected as provided in 
subsection (b), and the Director ex officio 
shall be the fifth member and the chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

“(b) At each of its annual meetings the 
Board shall elect two of its members as mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and the 
Executive Committee members so elected 
shall hold office for two years from the date 
of their election. Any person, other than 
the Director, who has been a member of the 
Executive Committee for six consecutive 
years shall thereafter be ineligible for serv- 
ice as a member thereof during the two-year 
period following the expiration of such sixth 
year. For the purpose of this subsection, the 
period between any two consecutive annual 
meetings of the Board shall be deemed to be 
one year. 

(e) Any person elected as a member of the 
Executive Committee to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was elected shall be 
elected for the remainder of such term. 

“(d) The Executive Committee shall 
render an annual report to the Board, and 
such other reports as it may deem necessary, 

its activities and making such 
recommendations as it may deem appropri- 
ate. Minority views and recommendations, 
if any, of members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be included in such reports.” 
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Sec. 6. The section of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 redesignated as sec- 
tion 8 by section 4 of this Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“DIVISIONS WITHIN THE FOUNDATION 


“Sec. 8. There shall be within the Founda- 
tion such Divisions as the Director, in con- 
sultation with the Board, may from time to 
time determine.” 

Sec. 7. Section 9(a) of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is amended by 
striking out “section 3(a)(7)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 4(i)". 

Sec. 8. Section 10 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 17“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 16“; 

(2) by inserting “social,” after “engineer- 
ing,” and 

(3) by striking out “among the States, 
Territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“throughout the United States“. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 11(c) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 is amended—. 

(1) by striking out “basic”; 

(2) by striking out “research” each place 
it appears; 

(3) by inserting “Secretary of State or“ be- 
for “Secretary of Defense”; and 

(4) by striking out “the national defense” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “international 
cooperation or national security”. 

(b) Section 11(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “research” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “activities”. 

Sec.10. Section 13(a) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, with the approval of 
the Board.“; and 

(2) by striking out section 16(d) (2)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 15 (d) (2) “. 

Sec. 11. Section 14 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is repealed. 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 15 of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 is redesig- 
nated as section 14, and is amended to read 
as follows: 


“MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 14, (a) The Director shall, in ac- 
cordance with such policies as the Board shall 
from time to time prescribe, appoint and fix 
the compensation of such personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Except as provided in section 4(h), 
such appointments shall be made and such 
compensation shall be fixed in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil service laws 
and regulations and the Classification Act of 
1949: Provided, That the Director may, in ac- 
cordance wtih such policies as the Board 
shall from time to time prescribe, employ 
such technical and professional personnel 
and fix their compensation, without regard 
to such laws, as he may deem ni for 
the discharge of the responsibilities of the 
Foundation under this Act. The members of 
the special commissions shall be appointed 
without regard to the civil service laws or 
regulations. 

“(b) Neither the Director, the Deputy Di- 
rector, nor any Assistant Director shall en- 
gage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment while serving in such position; nor 
shall the Director, the Deputy Director, or 
any Assistant Director, except with the ap- 
proval of the Board, hold any office in, or 
act in any capacity for, any organization, 
agency, or institution with which the Foun- 
dation makes any grant, contract, or other 
arrangement under this Act. 

(“c) The Foundation shall not, itself, op- 
erate any laboratories or pilot plants. 

“(d) The members of the Board and the 
members of each special commission shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day engaged in the business of the 
Foundation pursuant to authorization of the 
Foundation and shall be allowed travel ex- 
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penses as authorized by section 5 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

“(e) Persons holding other offices in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
may serve as members of the special commis- 
sions, but they shall not receive remunera- 
tion for their services as such members dur- 
ing any period for which they receive com- 
pensation for their services in such other 
offices. 

„) In making contracts or other arrange- 
ments for scientific research, the Foundation 
shall utilize appropriations available there- 
for in such manner as will in its discretion 
best realize the objectives of (1) having the 
work performed by organizations, agencies, 
and institutions, or individuals in the United 
States or foreign countries, including Gov- 
ernment agencies of the United States and of 
foreign countries, qualified by training and 
experience to achieve the results desired, (2) 
strengthening the research staff of organiza- 
tions, particularly nonprofit organizations, in 
the ‘United States,’ (3) aiding institutions, 
agencies, or organizations which if aided, will 
advance scientific research, and (4) encour- 
aging independent scientific research by 
individuals. 

“(g) Funds available to any department 
or agency of the Government for scientific or 
technical research, or the provision of facili- 
ties therefor, shall be available for transfer, 
with the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment or agency involved, in whole or in part, 
to the Foundation for such use as is consist- 
ent with the purposes for which such funds 
were provided, and funds so transferred shall 
be expendable by the Foundation for the pur- 
poses for which the transfer was made. 

“(h) For purposes of this Act, the term 
‘United States’ when used in a geographical 
sense means the States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and all territories and possessions of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 13. Sections 16 and 17 of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 are redesig- 
nated as sections 15 and 16, respectively. 
Subsection (a) of the section redesignated 
as section 15 is amended by striking out 
“1946” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1954”. Subsection (b) of the 
section redesignated as section 15 is amended 
by striking out “section 15(h)” in para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 14(g)”. 

Sec. 14. (a)(1) Section 303(b) of the 
Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(20) Director of the National Science 
Foundation.“ 

(2) Section 303 (e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (41), and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 

ph: 

(47) Deputy Director, National Science 
Foundation.” 

(3) Section 303(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (66), and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(101) Assistant Directors, National Sci- 
ence Foundation (4).” 

(4) The amendments made by this subsec- 
tion (and the amendments made by sections 
3 and 4 of this Act insofar as they relate to 
rate of compensation) shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month which 
begins on or after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) Section 902(c) of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 
ing out 850“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$100”. 

Sec. 15. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided therein, the amendments made by 
this Act are intended to continue in effect 
under the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950 the existing offices, procedures, and 
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organization of the National Science Founda- 
tion as provided by such Act, part II of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 2 of 1962, and 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1965. 
From and after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, part II of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 2 of 1962, and Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 5 of 1965, shall be of no force or 
effect; but nothing in this Act shall alter 
or affect any transfers of functions made by 
part I of such Reorganization Plan Numbered 
2 of 1962. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. DADDARIO]. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in ex- 
planation of H.R. 14838, I would like to 
offer a few remarks to my colleagues 
which may prove useful in their con- 
sideration of this bill. 

I will explain the background of our 
review of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Second, I will describe our proce- 
dures in reviewing National Science 
Foundation. Third, I will explain what 
we found in National Science Founda- 
tion that needed improvement, and, 
fourth, I will give you our recom- 
mendations for changes in National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

BACKGROUND OF THE REVIEW 


We undertook a review of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation primarily to 
determine whether existing legislation 
and the current operations of National 
Science Foundation were adequate to 
fulfill contemporary needs. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation was created 
in 1950 largely as a result of public rec- 
ognition of the value of research and 
development during and after World 
War II. The Foundation was directed 
by Congress “to develop and encourage 
the pursuit of national policy for the 
promotion of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences.” Once organized 
and functioning, the National Science 
Foundation had carried out its functions 
with considerable expansion of activities 
and little review by Congress other than 
the annual inspection of the National 
Science Foundation budget. 

However, in 1962-63, when the Fed- 
eral budget for science and technology 
first went over $12 billion a year, the 
Congress began to be concerned about its 
ability to oversee the work being done. 

Becoming concerned that it be given 
adequate information and advice re- 
garding scientific and technological mat- 
ters, the Congress looked for new sources 
of advice on science and technology out- 
side the executive branch. The Science 
Policy Research Division of the Library 
of Congress and the Research Manage- 
ment Advisory Panel to our committee 
were set up for this purpose. Also, the 
committee contracted with the National 
Academy of Sciences to make a study on 
the needs of the Nation for basic re- 
search, and this resulted in a report 
called “Basic Research and National 
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It was at this time that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEORGE MILLER], 
chairman of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, stimulated by 
the Academy recommendation for an in- 
creased role for National Science Foun- 
dation, directed a thorough review of the 
Foundation. This review, begun late in 
1964 by the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development, is the first 
comprehensive legislative review of the 
Foundation in its 15 years of operation. 
It is a critical review in the sense that it 
evaluates a major ongoing operation of 
the Government against the backdrop of 
current and future needs of the Nation. 
It has been directed toward the Founda- 
tion’s relatively slow evolution in rela- 
tion to the expanding, fast-changing 
contemporary problems of the Nation 
and toward the Foundation’s under- 
utilized potential as a member of the ex- 
ecutive’s scientific and technological 
family. 

I would like to stress the point that 
it was congressional concern which 
prompted the review of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. In recent years, the 
high rate of growth of science and tech- 
nology has had an unprecedented impact 
on modern society. In fact, a great 
number of the problems which plague us 
have often been created by science and 
technology, and just as often depend 
upon science and technology for at least 
a part of their solution. This increased 
congressional concern has resulted in the 
proposed legislation which I am present- 
ing today—legislation which has gained 
the support of both the administration 
and the scientific community. 

PROCEDURES USED 


Our procedures in reviewing the Na- 
tional Science Foundation began with 
a careful survey of the Foundation’s 
operations made at our request by the 
Library of Congress entitled “The Na- 
tional Science Foundation—A General 
Review of Its First 15 Years.” 

In June 1965 the subcommittee began 
7 weeks of public hearings focusing on 
National Science Foundation’s 15 years 
of operation, its contemporary role, and 
its outlook for the future. The subcom- 
mittee heard testimony from 41 wit- 
nesses, representing Government agen- 
ices including the National Science 
Foundation, OST, Department of De- 
fense, NASA, and other departments 
and agencies, educational institutions, 
and professional and nonprofit as- 
sociations. To supplement the testi- 
mony, the subcommittee also submitted 
some 560 written questions to which the 
witnesses responded. The testimony of 
the 7 weeks of hearings and the supple- 
mentary questions and answers are criti- 
cally evaluated in the subcommittee re- 
port, The National Science Foundation, 
Its Present and Future.” This report 
outlined the problems uncovered in the 
hearings and set forth a number of rec- 
ommendations for legislative change. 
In January of 1966, the full Committee 
on Science and Astronautics unani- 
mously voted to accept this report— 
House Report No. 1236. 

On March 16, 1966, I introduced H.R. 
13696, which incorporated the recom- 
mendations contained in the committee 
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report and which was favorably reported 
by the full committee. Hearings were 
then held on H.R. 13696 during April 19 
through 21. Witnesses were the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation, 
the Director of International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology, the Execu- 
tive Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Science Board, and the President 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
By and large, all witnesess were in agree- 
ment with the general objectives of the 
bill. At the conclusion of these hear- 
ings, the subcommittee met in executive 
session and modified H.R. 13696 to in- 
corporate some of the witnesses’ sug- 
gestions for change. On May 3, I in- 
troduced a clean bill, H.R. 14838, which 
was reported favorably by the full com- 
mittee on May 10. 
WHERE IMPROVEMENTS ARE NEEDED 


Almost without exception witnesses 
and other participants were strong in 
their support of the Foundation, its work, 
and its value as a national asset. None 
suggested a reduced or altered role for the 
National Science Foundation, and yet it 
did come through that changes were in 
order. The fact that the Foundation has 
not kept pace with the demands of so- 
ciety nor adequately oriented itself with- 
in the shifting machinery of government 
was made clear to the committee again 
and again. The committee’s cardinal 
criticism, then, is that the Foundation 
has operated, and is largely organized to 
operate, in a manner which was satisfac- 
tory a decade ago but which does not 
appear adequate for either today or to- 
morrow. 

The Foundation’s approach and atti- 
tude toward its mission, its relationship 
with the Executive Office and other agen- 
cies of Government, and its legislative 
machinery, all in varying degree, appear 
to be in need of overhaul. In general, 
the Foundation has functioned, and still 
does, in a manner that is largely passive. 
It has not itself put a sustained effort in- 
to developing substance, form, and direc- 
tion of the programs it supports. Once 
granted its annual budget, National 
Science Foundation has to a large ex- 
tent followed a practice of waiting for 
talented outsiders to suggest appropriate 
projects on which to spend it. However, 
the time is past due for the Foundation 
to assume a more positive, dynamic 
stance. There are at least three good 
reasons which demand this change. 

First, the problems of living in today’s 
environment are reaching proportions 
which are truly monumental. They will 
not be solved without an equally monu- 
mental lift from science and technology. 

Second, the Federal Government's in- 
terest in—and support of—research and 
development has become so broad and 
pervasive that the development of na- 
tional policy concerning it has become 
correspondingly difficult. The Founda- 
tion’s input toward the evolution of na- 
tional policy, never strong, seems to have 
weakened further in recent years. This 
has been particularly true since the es- 
tablishment of the Office of Science and 
Technology with all its organizational 
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overlap with the Federal Council, the 
President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, and the Presidential science adviser 
himself. There should be a scientific 
and technological stature about the 
Foundation sufficient to warrant an ex- 
traordinary voice in the science policy 
of the administration. National Science 
Foundation is the only Federal agency 
with an exclusive scientific mandate, and 
it should make itself heard. When Na- 
tional Science Foundation was formed it 
was given unique responsibilities in the 
crucial field of basic research. For the 
good of the Nation it should now step 
forward and speak with the loud voice 
of a senior partner in the scientific and 
technological echelons of the executive 
branch. 

The third reason for a more dynamic 
posture of National Science Foundation 
is that as the Nation’s scientific resources 
become more in demand to meet the exi- 
gencies of modern living, the Federal 
departments and agencies will have to 
depend more heavily on the Foundation 
to pursue avenues of basic research 
which they themselves cannot provide 
nor afford. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment will need better overall evalua- 
tion of the status of our science resources 
and scientific disciplines. The Founda- 
tion is the logical government component 
to fulfill this “balance wheel” function. 

Bearing in mind this need for a more 
dynamic National Science Foundation to 
keep pace with the demands of modern 
society and to assert itself as a voice in 
scientific policymaking within the shift- 
ing machinery of government, the sub- 
committee recommends changes directed 
toward the promotion of four major 
goals. These are: 

First. To give new emphasis to the 
Foundation’s basic missions, adjusting 
to the changes effected by several reorga- 
nization plans; 

Second. To strengthen and add to the 
functions of the National Science Board; 

Third. To unify and strengthen the 
operational authority of the Director; 
and 

Fourth. To modify and streamline the 
Foundation’s organization and structure. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE 


With these purposes in mind, the com- 
mittee makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

H.R. 14838 authorizes or directs a number 
of new NSF activities: 

1. It provides authority for the Director 
to support some applied research or engi- 
neering, at his discretion. In fields where 
research seems essential to the solution of 
major national problems involving the public 
interest—the Director may, at the request of 
the President, authorize support for research 
through profit-making organizations. The 
Committee intends mainly that the Founda- 
tion be permitted to support applied re- 
search where national requirements justify 
it and where the research field involved is 
not adequately being investigated by others— 
and then only to the point where other 
agencies or private organizations could take 
over. The Foundation’s current responsibil- 
ity for both basic and applied research in 
weather modification is an example of the 
need for this legislation. In 1958 the NSF 
Act of 1950 was amended to give the Founda- 
tion the added function of supporting an 
applied research program in weather modifi- 
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cation. At present; work in this field has 
reached a point where development is re- 
quired, development which can be taken 
over by other departments or agencies, al- 
though NSF will continue to support basic 
research in the field. H.R. 14838 accordingly 
removes responsibility for applied research 
in weather modification from the Founda- 
tion. 

It must be remembered that NSF was 
established to further basic research, and it 
is not the intent of H.R. 14838 to change this 
central mission. Although there are im- 
portant occasions when applied research is 
needed, the authority to engage in support 
of applied research should not be used at the 
expense of basic. 

2. NSF is presently required to collect data 
on national scientific and technical resources. 
This bill would require the Foundation to 
analyze and interpret the data as well. This 
change is an essential input to the decision- 
making processes of Congress and of the 
scientific offices of the President. 

3. NSF is given a new task of keeping 
track of where Federal research money goes. 
This requirement is intended to make it pos- 
sible for Congress or the executive branch 
to find out quickly how much Federal re- 
search money finds its way to what educa- 
tional institution, nonprofit organization, or 
private contractor—and from what agencies. 
This task is admittedly a complicated one 
which will require the cooperation of many 
Federal agencies and departments as well as 
nongovernment organizations. 

4. NSF is authorized to undertake the 
support of scientific activities relating to 
international cooperation and foreign policy, 
at the request of the Secretary of State. The 
new authority represents an extension of 
that already given to NSF with regard to 
international cooperation. It permits NSF 
support of scientific “activities”, not merely 
research or education, and in support of 
objectives broader than the promotion of 
science or science education so long as they 
coincide with national policy. The Com- 
mittee also recommends NSF support for the 
State Department’s science attache program 
and making funds and personnel available 
for this use upon request. 

5. The Foundation is urged in this bill to 
support the social as well as the physical 
sciences. The authority for such support al- 
ready exists, but H.R. 14838 spells out and 
emphasizes this function. 

6. Requirements for the annual report of 
the Foundation have been altered to place 
this responsibility with the Director rather 
than the Board. This legislation gives ef- 
fect to what has become the actual prac- 
tice. 

7. H.R. 14838 removes one current func- 
tion of the NSF: the responsibility for ap- 
plied research on weather modification. 
The reasons for this change are, first, that 
the ramifications of weather modification are 
so broad as to encompass far more issues 
than scientific ones and, second, as I have 
already discussed, that research in this area 
has reached the point where it requires much 
developmental work as well as basic research, 
and properly belongs in an operating agency. 
NSF still retains authority to support the 
basic area and it should continue to do so. 

8. H.R. 14838 would update and clarify a 
number of functions and characteristics of 
the National Science Board, the 24- member 
governing body of the Foundation. 

(a) The Board is made primarily respon- 
sible for establishing and overseeing the 
policies of the Foundation and is relieved 
of operational duties. This is consistent with 
what has become a de facto method of opera- 
tion through delegation of Board powers to 
the full-time Director, who is an ex officio 
member of the Board. The Board will con- 
tinue to review NSF programs from time to 
time, whenever it feels such reviews to be 
appropriate. Additionally, the Board will re- 
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tain its power of approval on new types of 
programs as well as on any requiring an 
annual expenditure of over $500,000 or a total 
commitment of over $2 million, retaining to 
itself the authority to change the limits on 
which it exercises its approval powers. 

(b) Since Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1962 removed from the Foundation any pre- 
vious authority to coordinate or evaluate the 
scientific research supported by other Fed- 
eral agencies, the language of the existing 
law which pertains to NSF responsibilities 
toward national science policy has been left 
confused. Accordingly, H.R. 14838 provides 
that the Board shall recommend the pursuit 
of national policies for the promotion of basic 
research and education in the sciences. 
Thus, it is intended that the Board have a 
strong advisory voice in the determination of 
the national science policies of the Admin- 
istration. 

(c) The Board has been given a major new 
responsibility—that of rendering an annual 
report to the Congress on the status and 
health of science and its various disciplines. 
The idea for this report originated within the 
Congress, as it became increasingly aware of 
the need for this type of report in its delib- 
erations on policy matters concerning science 
and technology. Since the science and tech- 
nology report was first suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, rec- 
ommendations for such a report have been 
included within Report No. 34, made on 
June 27, 1966, by the House Committee on 
Government Operations and S. 3599, intro- 
duced by Senator ALLorr, on July 11, 1966. 

The Committee would expect the report 
to be selective—somewhat similar to the 
President’s annual Economic Report—con- 
centrating on areas and developments which 
appear most significant, most timely, where 
achievements have occurred, or where the 
greatest gaps and needs exist. 

(d) To assist the Board in its new tasks 
the bill provides for a small professional staff 
of five people to be made available to the 
Board at its discretion. The duties of this 
staff are administrative. The Director shall 
provide the staff upon request, to be used as 
the Board may direct. 

9. H.R. 14838 makes a number of important 
changes in the legislative philosophy gov- 
erning the Office of the Director. 

(a) All authority relating to the manage- 
ment and operations of the Foundation is 
vested in the Director. This proposal is in- 
tended to increase the administrative stature 
of the Director, to give him the authority 
and flexibility he needs to do his job under 
better management procedure. 

(b) The Director is given specific statutory 
authority to delegate any of his duties and 
powers that he deems appropriate. This 
provision merely incorporates the changes in 
authority made in Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1965. He may not, however, redelegate 
any policymaking functions which the Board 
has delegated to him. 

(c) Although the Director is given oper- 
ational authority over Foundation affairs, 
H.R. 14838 places a limit upon his author- 
ity to make grants and contracts with other 
organizations or persons. Prior approval of 
the Board is necessary if the grant involves 
a new type of program or an annual commit- 
ment of over $500,000 or a total commitment 
of over $2 million. 

(d) The bill elevates the Director from 
level III to level II of the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule. This is in accordance with 
the Committee’s view that the Foundation 
deserves, and should be accorded, a top-level 
role in the Federal scientific structure. The 
Director is thus placed on a par with the 
heads of most other independent agencies. 

(e) For similar reason, the bill elevates the 
NSF Deputy Director from level V to level III 
of the Federal Salary Schedule. 

(1) The bill provides the Director with four 
Assistant Directors, to be appointed by the 
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President with the consent of the Senate. 
These assistants are to become part of the 
Office of the Director. Their availability 
would permit the Director to delegate more 
authority and improve the management tech- 
niques of NSF. In addition, they would give 
NSF increased prestige within the adminis- 
tration, as well as permitting increased ac- 
countability to Congress by virtue of their 
method of appointment. 

10. Whereas the present law stipulates that 
the Foundations’ internal structure be orga- 
nized around particular branches of science, 
H.R. 14838 leaves such organization to the 
Director and thus gives more flexibility of 
operation. The Committee believes that 
organization along functional lines would 
help to identify program and budget ele- 
ments, facilitate Presidential and Congres- 
sional review, and clarify the role of NSF 
vis-a-vis the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

11. In addition, H.R. 14838 incorporates the 
provision of the Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
which provides for an Executive Committee 
set up on a permanent basis, composed of five 
voting members of the Board, and chaired by 
the Director. The Board could delegate its 
powers and functions to the committee as it 
chooses. H.R. 14838 contains one innovation 
here, in that it allows delegation of policy 
functions to Executive Committee, which 
were previously restricted from delegation. 
This authority should help to streamline 
operations of NSF, along lines of better 
management. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman explain in 
some detail the expansion of the powers 
of the Board of the Foundation from 
the natural science field into the field of 
research in social sciences? 

I believe we should have some com- 
ment on that, because I believe there 
should be some limit on how far they 
are to go. We should have some sort of 
congressional or legislative intent ex- 
presssed on the floor as to the direction 
in social sciences. 

My corollary to that question is: Does 
this mean they will go into such things 
as the national policy on segregation, or 
on civil rights, or on transportation, or 
on urban renewal, or in housing? Just 
where does it stop? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation does in fact have au- 
thority, over research in the field of social 
sciences under the terminology of present 
law which includes “and other sciences.” 
What we are doing here is emphasizing 
that this is an important research re- 
quirement in this day and age. 

We are simply, by the language in- 
volved in this bill, emphasizing the im- 
portance of basic research in the social 
sciences. We do not in any way lend 
credence to the fears that are indicated 
in the question the gentleman. has asked. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a further question for 
clarification, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with the expansion of the power 
of the National Science Foundation 
Board not only from basic research but to 
applied research, then of course that 
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brings up the question of what we mean 
by applied research in the social sciences. 

Does that put us into specific programs, 
such as urban renewal or civil rights or 
segregation or public schools, in this 
particular social research? For example, 
when there are various agencies which 
have specific missions in these fields, will 
there not be an overlapping of effort, if 
the National Science Foundation comes 
likewise into these very disputed fields? 

Secondly, if the agency is handling the 
jurisdiction on a specific applied mission 
approach, where will the National Science 
Foundation authority begin and where 
will that of the other mission, which has 
a specific mission, end? 

That leads me to a final point. Is the 
National Science Foundation to take up 
the elements of other agency jurisdiction 
on research, if the National Science 
Foundation feels those agencies either 
have not done enough, or are not doing it 
thoroughly, or are not moving fast 
enough in the field? Wil this not make 
for a competition between the National 
Science Foundation and these other spe- 
cific mission agencies in these social 
science fields, to see who gets there first 
with the most—and that will mean 
money? 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
could not possibly answer all of the 
ramifications of the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, because it involves all the basic 
facets of what we are talking about. In 
my opinion the answers to all these ques- 
tions are included in the proceedings and 
reports of the committee which have led 
to this bill. 

I would like to ease some of the gentle- 
man’s fears by saying simply that in this 
area of applied research all that is in- 
tended is that the director have the au- 
thority to pursue those basic areas— 
mainly in engineering—which he feels 
offer special opportunity. 

We do not mean in any way to de- 
tract from National Science Foundation’s 
fundamental responsibility in basic 
research. 

I do not have time to go into all the 
points raised, but I would like to men- 
tion one thing which I believe is impor- 
tant; that is, what is the status of the 
Foundation? What is the status of 
science? What is being done where? 

This bill largely is involved in this field. 
It provides for more complete reports. It 
asks the National Science Board to go 
into the status of science and technology 
and to make an annual report so that 
we can see where the gaps exist, where 
there is duplication, where emphasis 
must be given, and where funding is of 
an overlapping nature. 

The fact is that what we are doing is 
putting together a managerial capability, 
a knowledge of what is going on in sci- 
ence and technology, so that it can be 
handled better than it is now, so that we 
can in fact direct our effort more pre- 
cisely and exactly to getting the job done, 
so that monies will be better managed 
and we can know in a more encom- 
passing fashion where we stand in this 
entire field. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. May I 
ask a question on the money control, 
which the gentleman mentioned? 
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If we are expanding the National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s power so broadly from 
basic research to applied programs, both 
in the natural sciences and in the social 
science fields, should we not then all the 
more have an annual authorization and 
review by the committee which has juris- 
diction over this particular agency, 
which is the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics? For years I have been 
urging that there be an annual authori- 
zation so that some legislative committee 
of the House shall have a proper oppor- 
tunity to determine what are the good 
programs and what are the bad ones. 

We hear so much about money being 
spent crazily on programs of research 
that really make no sense to many of us 
who are interested in science research 
and progress. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman 
knows very well we discussed this matter 
involving whether we should request au- 
thorization authority or not. It was our 
decision that we ought not to request it 
and the steps we were taking shoula at 
least move us along the road so that 
that determination could be made better 
at a later time. We are here simply do- 
ing the job that the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics is bound to do by 
this Congress. We have moved in this 
direction because of the concern ex- 
pressed by many Members of Congress 
as to where we did in fact stand in the 
field of science and technology. That is 
all that this bill does. It puts the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in a position 
where it can better perform its respon- 
sibilities, and we do that, recognizing 
that the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics now has legislative jurisdic- 
tion and that this has not been pre- 
viously exercised during the entire 15 
years of the life of the Foundation. It 
has grown from a very small agency to 
the point where it spends almost half a 
billion dollars each year, and all we are 
doing here is performing a legislative re- 
sponsibility, keeping in mind as well that 
this is the first occasion I can think of 
where Congress itself has made the rec- 
ommendation for the restructuring of a 
Federal agency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for yielding me the addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. Speaker, in the few moments I 
have remaining I would just like to say 
that this bill was unanimously reported 
out of the subcommittee and unani- 
mously reported out of the full commit- 
tee and during the course of this there 
was a completely bipartisan approach. I 
wish to thank all of the members of the 
committee on both sides of the aisle for 
their cooperation. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order, 
to revise and extend my remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter. 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my pleasure to spend a little time 
at our Air Force Academy and to tour its 
facilities in their wonderful setting. But 
a letter I received recently from two par- 
ents in my district told me how very 
much I have missed in never having at- 
tended graduation exercises at the Acad- 
emy. 

The letter was sent to me by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale W. Cook of 2007 Holly Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. They had just returned 
from Colorado Springs where they wit- 
nessed the exercises leading up to the 
graduation of their son, Richard Cook. 
It was my privilege to appoint Richard 
to the Academy some 4 years ago. 

I share a vicarious pride in Richard’s 
fine achievements there. Through their 
letter, the Cooks have permitted me to 
share also in the excitements experi- 
enced by the parents of an Air Force 
Academy cadet over a period of 4 years, 
as well as the thrills of June Week and 
graduation. It paints a.beautiful and 
inspiring picture and makes one feel al- 
most as though he were right there look- 
ing on in person. 


In the thought that many others also 
will enjoy its descriptive passages, I sub- 
mit the letter today for the RECORD: 


JUNE 18, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN C, KUNKEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Our Dear Mr. KUNKEL: We have just 
returned from attending Richard’s gradua- 
tion at the Air Force Academy. It was a 
wonderful and unforgettable experience to 
participate in the activities of June Week. 
The Sunday morning Baccalaureate service 
in the Academy Chapel carried a message 
that shall always be meaningful to those 
new Air Force officers. In the afternoon, 
we were privileged to attend the Superin- 
tendent’s Reception in the beautiful gardens 
of his esidence. On graduation eve the 
cadets with their parents and guests were 
treated to a superb buffet in the Academy 
dining hall. The head chef and his assis- 
tants had prepared an artistic display of 
ice sculptures in shapes of the Air Force 
Falcon, the Chapel spires, and animals. The 
result of his handiwork became the con- 
versation piece of the evening. The Grad- 
uation Ball followed and the girls in their 
formal gowns and the cadets in their dress 
uniforms were a heart warming sight. They 
are true ladies and gentlemen to whom we 
can confidently entrust the future. Of 
course, the culminating moment came on 
Graduation Day. 

To be the parents of an Air Force Aca- 
demy cadet is to run the gamut of emotions, 
When you called on the telephone prior to 
Christmas 1961, to tell us of your decision 
to nominate Richard as the principal can- 
didate to attend the Academy, we were over- 
whelmed with the news. When we told 
Richard on Christmas Eve he was thrilled. 

We vividly recall the anxieties of the first 
summer and fall when all the rights of the 
Doolies were taken from them to be earned 
back as privileges. 

The Doolies were not permitted to leave 
the Academy during their first Christmas 
but the parents were invited and very cor- 
dially welcomed to share the holiday with 
their cadet. The Academy in its grand and 
beautiful setting in the foothills of the Ram- 
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part Range. was bedecked with spectacular 
decorations. Christmas of 6 was a memo- 
rable occasion. 

At summer vacation time, what a thrill 
to see your cadet’s eyes light up as he re- 
counts the highlights of his first summer 
tour of Air Force, Army and Navy bases. A 
week on a Navy carrier; his first jet fighter 
piane ride at faster than the speed of sound; 
and the power display of Army might at Fort 
Benning. 

You share with your cadet the happy 
event of making the Dean's list and lend 
encouragement as the overload of the en- 
richment Program demands diligent and con- 
tinuous hard work. Richard’s academic 
achievements exceeded our expectations. 

We became experts of flight lines at neigh- 
boring Air Force bases as we met hops he was 
fortunate to get during Christmas or vaca- 
tions. 

These are just a few of the experiences of 
the past four years. His life and ours has 
been, and will continue to be, far different 
because of your decision. We are extremely 
grateful to you for selecting Richard. 

Sincerely, 


CATHERINE and DALE COOK. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the remarks of the gentieman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dappartol, I want 
to emphasize that our Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development, 
including the Members on both sides of 
the aisle, feel strongly that the time is 
near when the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics should be granted an- 
nual authorization authority in regard 
to the National Science Foundation 
budget. 

That proposal is not part of H.R. 14838, 
the bill before us today, and we are not 
making any such recommendation to the 
89th Congress. But our very thorough 
review of the activities of NSF, in hear- 
ings on H.R. 14838, rather dramatically 
reveals its rapid growth, the complexity 
of its functions, and their vital impor- 
tance for this Nation’s future. 

The obligation for effective congres- 
sional oversight of the National Science 
Foundation’s rapidly expanding activi- 
ties will be increasingly difficult to 
accomplish. We doubt that it can be 
done in the future without placing in 
the proper committee the authority and 
specific responsibility for thorough and 
detailed authorization hearings on the 
NSF annual budget requests. 

I believe it is important that the House 
Members be warned today of that need. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full support of 
H.R. 14838, and speaking for the minor- 
ity side of our committee, I want to 
express our admiration for Chairman 
Dappario, for his able, considerate lead- 
ership during the committee’s long and 
thorough study of the National Science 
Foundation, and the preparation of this 
legislation. 

I also am proud of the diligent and 
creative role that minority men.bers of 
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the commitee were able to play in 
perfecting this bill. 

We on this side of the aisle salute 
the committee staff for an exceptional 
job, well done. And in addition we rec- 
ognize the extraordinary, effective sup- 
port of incalculable value we have re- 
ceived from the Science Policy Research 
Division of the Library of Congress. 

Our hearings revealed a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion that the National 
Science Foundation is performing a most 
valuable, in fact an urgently essential 
function, in the Nation’s interest. I know 
of no informed person who would suggest 
that NSF's activities should be curtailed. 

Nevertheless, NSF can do better. And 
the point of this bill is to help it realize 
its full potential in helping the Nation 
meet its needs and obligations in the ever 
more complex and expanding world of 
science and technology. 

Mr. Speaker, I will confine these re- 
marks to what I consider to be some of 
the more important aspects of H.R. 
14838. 

The Foundation was created 16 years 
ago to fulfill a need, which became evi- 
dent during and immediately after World 
War II, for an agency to sponsor basic 
research and education in the sciences. 
It was an innovation among Federal 
agencies, a unique compromise between 
scientific autonomy and governmental 
responsibility. A part-time National Sci- 
ence Board composed predominantly of 
scientists was charged with exercising 
the general authority of the Foundation. 
The day-to-day operations of the Foun- 
dation were handled by a director, who 
was made responsible to both the Presi- 
dent and to the Board. 

As the size of the Foundation’s budget 
increased over the years, the Board dele- 
gated more and more of its authority to 
the Director, keeping for itself those 
items which primarily involved questions 
of policy. Nevertheless, there were still 
a number of rather routine management 
tasks which the Board was required to 
perform, and which consumed a consid- 
erable amount of the Board’s time and 
energy. 

In this bill, we have tried, insofar as 
possible, to draw a clear dividing line 
between the functions of the Board and 
those of the Director. In section 2 of 
the bill we state that the function of the 
Board shall be to “establish and be re- 
sponsible for the policies of the Founda- 
tion.” In section 3 of the bill, we state 
that the “Director shall exercise all of 
the authority granted to the Foundation 
by this Act” and all actions taken by the 
Director shall be final and binding upon 
the Foundation.” 

Although there may still arise issues 
that will involve questions of policy and 
questions of management, such areas of 
potential overlap should be relatively 
few, and this provision will make more 
efficient the organization and manage- 
ment of the Foundation. As a further 
effort to increase the efficiency of the 
Foundation’s management, we have pro- 
vided additional high-level staff for the 
Director and have authorized the Direc- 
tor to delegate such of his powers and 
functions as he deems necessary to sub- 
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ordinate personnel. Sound evidence be- 
fore the committee demonstrated the 
need for these changes. 

We also have added a number of new 
responsibilities to the Foundation and to 
the Board itself. 

One of the most important provisions 
is contained in section 3(a) (6) whereby 
the Foundation is authorized and di- 
rected “to initiate and maintain a pro- 
gram for the determination of the total 
amount of money for scientific research 
received by each educational institution, 
nonprofit organization, and private con- 
tractor in the United States.” 

For many years some Members of this 
body have decried the fact that their 
States were not receiving a fair share 
of the Federal research funds. In many 
cases the excellent educational institu- 
tions in these States had produced some 
of the outstanding scientists and engi- 
neers who subsequently had migrated 
to some of the more wealthy neighbor- 
ing States which receive the lion’s share 
of Federal research and development 
funds. 

Although many have speculated as to 
this apparent inequity, the facts con- 
cerning the distribution of Federal re- 
search funds have never been centrally 
gathered in one location. Now more 
speculation will not be necessary, since 
the Foundation will compile the actual 
data. Henceforth, any Member of this 
House will be able to determine at a 
glance how much money a particular 
education institution in his district is 
receiving for the performance of basic 
or applied research, and from what gov- 
ernment agency it is being received. 

As the program becomes fully opera- 
tional—and if indeed it fulfills our ex- 
pectations—we could amend this provi- 
sion to require the Foundation also to 
keep track of Federal funds spent for 
the development of hardware as well. 
However, this would tremendously in- 
crease the scope and cost of this pro- 
gram, and I believe that this decision 
would be premature at this point in time. 

Another item of the utmost signifi- 
cance to our universities and to society 
in general is the authority of the Foun- 
dation to support applied research. 
Previously the Foundation was author- 
ized to support only basic research. The 
distinction between basic research and 
applied research is somewhat artificial 
since research itself cannot be neatly 
compartmentalized into basic and ap- 
plied research, or development. In addi- 
tion, although the Foundation has the 
authority to support basic research in 
engineering, this authority is somewhat 
contradictory since engineering involves, 
in essence, the application of the laws of 
science—in other words, applied re- 
search. 

I can visualize at least three situations 
where this new authority may be used. 

First. It will allow the Foundation to 
support research directed toward solving 
some of our major national problems 
such as transportation or urban renewal 
when such activities are not being ade- 
quately supported by other agencies. 

Second. It will allow the Foundation 
to continue to support a scientist even 
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though his investigation has moved be- 
yond the limits of basic research. We 
have referred to this as the hot pursuit 
situation. Previously, the Foundation 
would have been required to discontinue 
its support of the project, and the in- 
vestigator would have been required to 
halt his research and spend additional 
time and money in seeking the support 
of a mission-oriented agency such as 
DOD or NASA. 

Third. It will authorize the Founda- 
tion to fund promising research in this 
ill-defined gray area between basic and 
applied that I mentioned a moment ago. 
Currently, the Foundation would be 
reluctant to support such research for 
fear of overstepping its authority. 

Finally, I would like to briefly discuss 
a new requirement which has been placed 
on the National Science Board. This bill 
requires the Board to make an annual re- 
port on the status and health of science 
and its various disciplines. This report 
will include an assessment of such mat- 
ters as national scientific resources and 
trained manpower, progress in selected 
areas of basic scientific research, and an 
indication of those aspects of such prog- 
ress which might be applied to the needs 
of American society. 

The report should be of inestimable 
value to Congress in its deliberations on 
policy matters relating to science and 
technology, and to the executive branch 
by indicating those areas of science 
which are lacking in support—or those 
which are oversupported. 

Equally important to forecasting the 
beneficial aspects of science, it is hoped 
that the Board will be able to foresee 
some of the implications of science which 
might be potentially harmful to society. 
For example, the United States has 
realized tremendous benefits as a result 
of the creation of the internal combus- 
tion engine and insecticides. Yet, if one 
could have foreseen the polluting effect 
those innovations would have on air, soil, 
and water, perhaps we would much 
earlier have supported additional re- 
search to solve or control that pollution 
before it became so widespread. Of 
course, the difficulty here is that reason- 
able men cannot always foresee what 
potentially harmful effects may arise, nor 
does it follow that men may foresee the 
same effects as potentially harmful. 
Nevertheless, in our complicated present- 
day society, a start must be made to 
maintain man in harmony with his en- 
vironment. I believe this bill provides 
that start. The Board is composed of 
men eminent in the fields of science and 
public policy, and they are admirably 
qualified to render insights into this 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe H.R. 14838 is 
needed legislation, well considered, care- 
fully and wisely drafted, unanimously 
recommended by our committee. I urge 
that the House give it full support. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Con- 
ABLE], 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose it is natural 
for a member of a subcommittee to be 
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proud of the work with which that sub- 
committee has been deeply involved long 
before it reaches the floor of the House. 
I am no exception: I feel that the hear- 
ings conducted by our learned and dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut 
iMr. Dapparroi last summer, in investi- 
gation of the work of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, were in the best tradi- 
tions of this body. The scientific com- 
munity may have had its misgivings 
about a congressional investigation of 
such an important agency in the scien- 
tific and educational life of this country, 
but if so, these misgivings were quickly 
dispelled by the fair and open treatment 
the chairman of our subcommittee gave 
to the broad selection of scientists and 
educators who testified about the work 
of the Foundation. This bill makes 
modest organizational proposals in keep- 
ing with the tremendously increased ac- 
tivities and responsibilities of the Na- 
tional Science Board since it was first 
established in 1950. I doubt that Con- 
gress will fail to review the work of the 
National Science Foundation during the 
next 15-year period as it did during the 
last. Indeed the annual budget of the 
Foundation is now so large, as it ap- 
proaches the half billion dollar mark, 
that Congress should consider the grant- 
ing of specific authorizing power to the 
responsible committee. 

As a result of this legislation we think 
the National Science Foundation will be 
better equipped to handle the program 
which Congress has laid out for it. Cer- 
tainly the hearings out of which this leg- 
islation arises will have an impact far 
beyond the legislative changes which we 
are now submitting. The process of self- 
examination by an agency like the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is a produc- 
tive one and the depth and scope of our 
hearings insured such self-examination. 
I am sure the reports of these hearings 
will also provide valuable information for 
the Appropriations Committee as it con- 
siders the substantial sums of money 
which the National Science Foundation 
is requesting as it continues its trans- 
forming work. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
pending legislation and urge my col- 
leagues also to support it. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics for many 
years, I have worked for the progress of 
science, aeronautics and astronautics, 
and the development of both pure and 
applied research in science. 

I do believe that we in Congress must 
be careful as to how we expand power of 
various Government agencies, and any 
questions coming up on the method of 
expanding powers should be resolved, be- 
fore authority is granted, or when au- 
thorization is made. In the legislation 
for the National Science Foundation, are 
we making these powers indefinite and 
are we then encroaching upon other 
fields or upon other agencies which have 
specific missions? Is Congress by this 
broadening of powers mixing up juris- 
dictions and missions in certain areas 
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where legally we cannot tell which U.S. 
Government agency has the power 
involved? 

For many years I have felt that the 
National Science Foundation has many 
good programs that have produced ex- 
cellent results. Many research programs 
likewise have been of doubtful value to 
the scientific community, the National 
Science Foundation, the progress of re- 
search, or the American people. 

As a matter of fact, with reference to 
many of the criticisms of our Federal 
Government in scientific programs, 
many of these programs have originated 
in the National Science Foundation, with 
no legislative committee of this Congress 
having anything to determine or author- 
ize ahead of time what investigations or 
plans should be made, or research policies 
should be carried on with the U.S. tax- 
payers’ hard-earned money. 

If the Members of Congress will look to 
see what some of these research pro- 
grams are, I am sure they will be sur- 
prised and shocked as well at the lack of 
results obtained. From that standpoint 
I do not believe the real scientific value 
has justified the result of the money 
spent. 

I have felt strongly that not only the 
House Committee on Appropriations, but 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics people who are experienced and able 
in scientific fields with scientific and pro- 
fessional staff personnel, should have the 
evaluation and authorization legislation 
for these scientific programs in order to 
see whether one program should be given 
preference over another and whether the 
tax money is likely to result in a scien- 
tific achievement or a scientific finding 
of value. 

As one of those who have had experi- 
ence in this field over the years, I feel 
first that we are not consulted and, sec- 
ondly, that the scientific programs have 
gone so far that nothing can be done 
about it, when these programs are 
brought to our attention. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I will be very glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I think the point 
the gentleman makes about reducing the 
gray areas of conflict of interest among 
the Federal agencies and those interested 
in scientific research hits exactly at what 
this bill does. 

This legislation clarifies the purposes 
of the National Science Foundation. It 
does put in perspective what their re- 
sponsibilities are. It does constitute a 
restructuring—not by a Federal agency 
but by the Congress itself, as the gentle- 
man desires. Actually the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has had good leader- 
ship and has done a good job. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. If I 
may comment on that. Will the gentle- 
man please tell me whether this bill and 
proposed legislation expands the applied 
research authority of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MosER] says in his state- 
ment, into the field of urban renewal 
and national transportation policy? I 
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do not believe that these are appropriate 
fields for the National Science Founda- 
tion, nor do I feel that social studies ap- 
plications without definite purposes and 
limitations are appropriate fields as dis- 
tinguished from the natural sciences. 
These social research studies are cer- 
tainly a mixed can of worms, and at 
present have no specific legislative au- 
thorization, direction, policy, method, or 
limitation. I oppose the National Sci- 
ence Foundation expansion into policies 
of national transportation, urban re- 
newal and development, housing, high- 
ways, civil rights, desegregation and non- 
science programs of that nature. If the 
National Science Foundation, its Direc- 
tor, Board, and executive committee do 
not have enough to do in the principal 
scientific fields and disciplines, in na- 
tional sciences, basic and applied re- 
search, we need a new wide-awake Board, 
Director, and executive committee. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Perhaps the 
gentleman does not feel that the area of 
social studies is a proper field for the 
involvement of the National Science 
Foundation, and I am inclined to agree, 
but I would point out to the gentleman 
that the National Science Foundation 
has that authority now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr, Mize}. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for this time to direct a question to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I, and several others of our colleagues 
have introduced a resolution which is 
now before your committee which, if 
adopted, would direct the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to formulate and trans- 
mit to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date its recommendations for 
such changes in—first, the laws under 
which research and development funds 
are granted, loaned, or otherwise made 
available by departments or agencies of 
the Government to institutions of higher 
learning for scientific or educational 
purposes; or second, the administration 
of such laws; as may be necessary and 
desirable to provide for a more equitable 
distribution of such funds to all qualified 
institutions of higher learning to avoid 
the concentration of such activities in 
any geographical area and to insure a 
continuing reservoir of scientific and 
teaching skills and capacities throughout 
the several States. 

I would like to ask one question. Is 
there anything in the bill that we are 
being asked to vote on here today which 
would tend to implement the objectives 
of this resolution that we are asking 
your committee to consider, and which 
I have just read? 

Mr. DADDARIO. There is nothing 
specifically in the bill, but what I think 
is important is the overall intention of 
the committee in this regard. 

In the first instance, as a step leading 
to this bill, the committee held hearings 
on the geographical distribution of funds 
for science and research. We made rec- 
ommendations in the report that this was 
a field of extreme importance and that 
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justment throughout the country rec- 
ognizing however as we did so that we 
ought not to be tearing down the peaks 
in order to fill the valleys. I do think 
we are headed in that direction. As I 
have already mentioned, we do require 
NSF to keep track of where the research 
money comes from and where it goes. 

But to come more specifically to the 
question the gentleman raises, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the National 
Science Foundation, by better reporting 
the status of its activities and by the 
Board looking at the whole field of sci- 
ence and technology will help to establish 
a better balance for science and tech- 
nology throughout the Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fuiton] did not get a better answer 
to his question as to how far it is pro- 
posed that the National Science Founda- 
tion get into the social sciences. 

I regret I will find it most difficult to 
support this legislation if it is going to 
embark the National Science Foundation 
in the field of the social sciences. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I would like to take 
another crack at answering the question, 
although I thought I had answered it 
adequately. The emphasis here is not 
on the applied aspects of the social sci- 
ences. The objective is that there be bet- 
ter work done on basic research in the 
social sciences. The only emphasis given 
to applied research is that the Director 
have the opportunity, in those fields of 
basic research which give promise of de- 
velopment for practical application, to 
pursue such efforts a bit further. 

It is not our intention to push applied 
research in the social sciences, although 
we are not trying to preclude it. I might 
add here that much of the initiative for 
support in this area comes from the aca- 
demic and scientific communities them- 
selves—as well as the Foundation. 

Mr. GROSS. Since we are already 
spending uncounted millions of dollars 
in one way or another upon social sci- 
ences, I can see no reason whatever for 
the National Science Foundation to get 
into this field, and I would hope that the 
committee would keep a close watch on 
the National Science Foundation with 
respect to spending and efforts in that 
direction. 

The only figure I see in the report, 
with respect to the cost of this National 
Science Foundation, is an additional 
minimum annual cost of $3,100,000. My 
question is, What is this $3,100,000 in 
addition to? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The question which 
the gentleman has asked is an excellent 
one, because in any of these bills it is 
our responsibility to try to determine 
what additional cost will result. 

Let me cite what the new money would 
do. For example, an important addition 
there ought to be a more equitable ad- 
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is in the interpretation and analysis of 
science resources data. This is the data 
which involves manpower, facilities, and 
science information. At the moment 
$880,000 is being spent in gathering that 
data. This bill would probably boost 
that figure to $1,500,000—but it would do 
so by requiring the interpretation and 
analysis of such data, without which the 
data is not much good. That is part of it. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about the 
overall expenditure for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. What is the figure? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MOSHER. The figure for this 
coming fiscal year is $479,950,000. 

Mr.GROSS. Almost $480 million, and 
you estimate that as a result of this leg- 
islation there will be an additional cost 
of $3,100,000? Is that the story? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I do not know what 
the size of next year’s Foundation budget 
will be. Whatever it may be, we esti- 
mate this bill might add as much as $3.1 
million to it—which is to insure that 
NSF's half a billion dollar budget is bet- 
ter managed, better allocated, and better 
spent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Dapparro], 
and the members and staff of his sub- 
committee, for the thorough and pains- 
taking review of the National Science 
Foundation and national science policy, 
which forms the basis of this legislation. 

I think that the committee has pro- 
duced a thoughtful report and a sound 
bill to amend the National Science Foun- 
dation Act. 

In particular, I would like to emphasize 
two provisions of the new act which I 
think are especially constructive. 

The new section 3(b) gives the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of State, the 
power, the power “to initiate and sup- 
port specific scientific activities in con- 
nection with matters relating to interna- 
tional cooperation.” I am particularly 
interested in this provision, because I 
believe that through science and tech- 
nology the United States has an enor- 
mous amount to contribute to the rest of 
the world. 

In particular, I think that new and 
dramatic efforts should be made to apply 
American scientific know-how to the 
problems of developing nations, and to 
find ways to disseminate the results of 
relevant scientific research throughout 
developing nations. 

For that reason, I have proposed that 
the United States train a career corps 
of men and women to disseminate scien- 
tific and technological information 
throughout the developing world. I 
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The corps might draw, for example, on 
men and women who, after returning 
from the Peace Corps, want to continue 
to work in developing countries. 

Upon returning to the United States, 
I have suggested that the Peace Corps- 
men and others might participate in a 
graduate program to gain proficiency in 
a scientific subject which is relevant to 
the needs of a developing nation. There 
they would be joined by men and women 
from the nation for which the proposed 
project would be conducted. 

After graduate training, the corpsmen 
would go to the nation itself. Perhaps 
a scientific research project, relevant to 
some precise need of the country, would 
already be underway. In the country 
the corpsmen would spend their time 
getting acquainted with the nation and 
its people, and with the research project 
itself. Moreover, as the project neared 
completion, they could experiment with 
various methods of teaching the new in- 
formation. 

Then, when the research project was 
completed, members of the International 
Development Corps would embark on the 
challenging prospect of spreading the 
new knowledge throughout the nation. 

These amendments to the National 
Science Foundation Act present a sig- 
nificant step toward the creation of gov- 
ernmental machinery through which an 
International Development Corps could 
easily emerge. Taken together with 
the International Education Act and 
with the new emphasis on research in 
the Foreign Assistance Act, amendments 
which we passed last week, this provision 
in the National Science Foundation Act 
should make possible striking new pro- 
grams for the use of science and tech- 
nology in developing nations in the next 
few years. 

The second provision of the new act 
which I consider especially important, is 
the inclusion of social science as a scien- 
tific discipline. 

I think that further investment in the 
social sciences by an impartial Federal 
source will encourage the growth of some 
of the most important disciplines in the 
world, and ones which one day may do 
much to solve the problems of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to support 
the pending legislation and urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to compliment the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics that has brought this bill to 
the floor of the House. They have 
worked hard and industriously and they 
sort come up with constructive legisla- 

on. 

It is very hard to evaluate and answer 
questions that can be posed on the floor 
of the House without going into some of 
the background on these things, but I 
believe the record speaks for itself that 
the National Science Foundation, which 
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is now 15 years old, has grown from 
$225,000 a year to $480 million a year. 

This is really the first time that we 
have attempted to put wraps on it. We 
are not going to do this overnight with- 
out destroying a great deal of the effort 
of the Foundation, but this is the begin- 
ning. Iam certain that with the amend- 
ment suggested here, we will be in a bet- 
ter position to police this Foundation, 
which has grown rather haphazardly 
under the demands of the times. 

This is a constructive piece of work, 
which I hope will be supported. 

Mr. Dapparro and Mr. MOSHER deserve 
our thanks. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with something of the affection of a 
parent that I rise in support of H.R. 
14838 and in commendation of my good 
friend, the distinguished and learned 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. DAD- 
DARIO], and his associates on the great 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

In 1948 I was elected to the 81st Con- 
gress from a district that includes the 
University of Chicago. After my election 
and when I had returned to make report 
to my constituents on the proposed legis- 
lation before the 81st Congress I learned 
of the wide interest in a bill to create the 
National Science Foundation. Up to 
that time I had known little if anything 
about basic science and its sad neglect in 
the United States when we had the basic 
scientists of Europe to supply us with the 
know-how while we went our merry and 
more glamorous way on the path of ap- 
plied science. 

I became fascinated with the subject 
and the bill to create the National Sci- 
ence Foundation became the first attach- 
ment of my congressional devotion. It 
has been 16 years and more since the 
enactment of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, but the thrill of satis- 
faction that at long, long last the basic 
sciences have come into their own in our 
own United States has never left me. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing in my period of 
service in this historic body is the source 
of greater satisfaction to me than the 
support I have been privileged to give, 
humble though it may have been, by my 
voice and my vote, to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation from its inception in 
1950 and all down the years to the pres- 
ent. The Foundation well has earned the 
enlargement of its scope and sphere of 
useful service granted by H.R. 14838. I 
might add, Mr. Speaker, that I am in 
receipt of letters from my constituents 
among the scientists at the University of 
Chicago and all are in strong endorse- 
ment of H.R. 14838. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to support H.R. 14838, proposing 
amendments to the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950. First, I wish 
to express my personal satisfaction with 
the outstanding work which the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Dapparro] 
has done in chairing, during the past 
year, the thorough legislative review of 
the National Science Foundation which 
resulted in the bill before us today. The 
gentleman from Connecticut is an able 
and dedicated legislator. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him as a member 
of his subcommittee. 

As a research engineer and corporate 
officer, I have long known of the out- 
standing scientific research supported by 
the National Science Foundation since it 
was organized over 15 years ago. The 
bill before us today will amend the act 
establishing the Foundation, to permit 
the Foundation to take an even greater 
role. The chairman has very ably de- 
scribed the legislation and its intended 
consequences. 

I would like at this time to remind 
the Members of some of the fascinating 
and productive successes of the Founda- 
tion over the past 15 years, so that we 
can all appreciate the value of its present 
efforts, and lend encouragement and sup- 
port to its future endeavors. 

Although the mission of the National 
Science Foundation is to support basic 
research, an activity that by its nature 
can only rarely yield immediate prac- 
tical results, numerous individual re- 
search projects supported by the National 
Science Foundation have resulted in use- 
ful ‘‘spinoff’—information of immediate 
help in solving some of man’s problems. 

Prof. R. H. Wilhelm of Princeton Uni- 
versity has successfully tested in his lab- 
oratory a radically different chemical 
engineering principle for separating fluid 
mixtures, a procedure called chemical 
parametric pumping. Studies are now 
underway to determine its economic fea- 
sibility compared to conventional separa- 
tion processes such as distillation and 
solvent extraction. 

Engineers at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have found clues to 
the nature of catalysis, a widely used 
but somewhat mysterious chemical proc- 
ess important in the manufacture of as 
much as 15 percent of the Nation’s goods. 
In catalysis, raw materials are changed 
into desired end products in the presence 
of another product, called the catalyst, 
which itself is not changed, although it 
controls the process. Until Drs. Max 
Deibert and Raymond Baddour did their 
work, no one knew why this happened 
and new catalysts were selected on a 
trial-and-error basis. Their work opens 
the door to a systematic and scientific se- 
lection of catalysts. - 

A marine geologist from Duke Uni- 
versity, carrying on underwater explora- 
tions off the coast of North Carolina, re- 
cently discovered an area of at least 20 
square miles of phosphate rock—a sub- 
stance valuable in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, detergents, and baking soda. 
The deposit is on the Continental Shelf 
in water 60 to 100 feet deep, and is of 
commercial grade. Dr. Orrin Pilkey, the 
scientist who made the discovery, is car- 
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rying on additional studies to find out 
the extent and thickness of the layer. 

The Joint Oceanographic Institutions 
for Deep Earth Sampling—JOIDES— 
program, carried out by a group of 
oceanographic institutions, discovered 
two sources of fresh water under the 
ocean floor about 22 miles east of the 
northern Florida coast. At drill hole 
depths of 500 to 700 feet, artesian water 
gushed up with a head of more than 30 
feet above sea level. Such new reservoirs, 
when tapped, will increase the amounts 
of water available to coastal communi- 
ties. 

Dr. Vincent E. Noble of the University 
of Michigan, located in my district, has 
devised a method of predicting in ad- 
vance the amount of winter ice cover on 
the Great Lakes, through his research on 
deepwater temperatures and the heat 
budget of the lakes. The ability to pre- 
dict ice cover could bring about sig- 
nificant reductions in shipping costs by 
making possible more accurate sched- 
uling, and permitting the use of fewer 
ships for longer periods. 

The International Indian Ocean Ex- 
pedition has contributed considerable 
knowledge of great practical benefit to 
the peoples of the area. The National 
Science Foundation research vessel 
Anton Bruun, working along the coasts 
of Muscat and Oman, discovered an ex- 
tensive, previously untapped area of bot- 
tom fish and crabs that can easily be 
reached by commercial fishery vessels. 
Two other areas wealthy in food fish that 
had never been harvested were dis- 
covered off Delgoa Bay, Mozambique, 
and off Formosa Bay, Kenya, by scien- 
tists from the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries working aboard the Bruun. 

Dr. Warren Wisby of the University of 
Miami, supported by both National 
Science Foundation and the Office of 
Naval Research, discovered that sharks 
can use underwater sound waves to 
“home in” on a suspected food source 
with remarkable speed and accuracy, 
His findings are serving as a basis for 
understanding the amazing ability of fish 
to orient themselves in an environment 
that to most humans seems without 
landmarks, and are proving of great in- 
terest to military and civilian seafarers 
who hope to find ways to “imitate” this 
characteristic of fish. 

Geological studies of earthquakes have 
enabled scientists not only to know more 
about the structure of the earth in earth- 
quake-prone territory, but to hope that 
they will be able to predict when earth- 
quakes will occur, with increasing 
accuracy. The California Institute of 
Technology network of seismological sta- 
tions in southern California has used 
data for more than 10,000 earthquakes 
in the area to develop information of 
great potential value to earthquake pre- 
diction along the San Andreas fault and 
nearby areas. 

In the course of a National Science 
Foundation-sponsored research project 
on a related topic, Prof. N. H. Polakowski 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology 
discovered a means of avoiding certain 
tr-es of defects inherent in Illing low 
carbon strip steel—of which more than 
20 million tons are produced each year 
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in the United States. Almost every 
major steel company throrchout the 
world has had a continuing research 
program on this problem, and several 
commercial firms are supporting further 
development of the process. If Profes- 
sor Polakowski is awarded a patent on 
this process, the Federal Government will 
receive a royalty-free license on it. 

Colorado State University engineers 
conducting a mathematical-statistical 
study of rainfall and runoff sequences 
have discovered many surprising facts 
tending to challenge some previous no- 
tions about water resources. In particu- 
lar, they have found that drought re- 
gions of given characteristics can be 
measured in terms of 1,000- to 1,500-mile 
diameter, and that data so gathered can 
be very useful in planning measures to 
overcome the consequences of a drought. 

In the course of studying the effects 
of certain hormones on the growth and 
development of moths, Prof. C. M. Wil- 
liams of Harvard discoverc a that insects 
in the larval stage are extremely sensi- 
tive to a particular “juvenile” hormone— 
that, although a little of it is necessary 
for their growth, too much of it kills 
them. This offers enormously exciting 
possibilities for the development of in- 
secticides that are specific to certain 
insects, but that are absolutely harmless 
to other forms of life—and that the 
insects cannot develop resistance to—as 
they do with DDT—because the hormone 
is necessary to their development. 
Through an astonishing scientific coin- 
cidence, he also found that American 
paper products yield a crude product 
with extremely high hormonal activity, 
and when extracted may be used to con- 
trol such insects as the red cotton bug, a 
most destructive insect in India. 

These are fascinating and productive 
accomplishments. We can encourage 
more supporting the bill before us today. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
14838. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SAN JUAN ISLAND NATIONAL HIS- 
TORICAL PARK, WASH. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2623) to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Pig War National Historical 
Park in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 2623 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
acquire on behalf of the United States by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or by exchange, lands, inter- 
ests in Iands, and such other property on 
San Juan Island, Puget Sound, State of Wash- 
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ington, as the Secretary may deem necesšary 
for the purpose of interpreting and preserv- 
ing the sites of the American and English 
camps on the island, and of commemorating 
the historic events that occurred from 1853 
to 1871 on the island in connection with the 
final settlement of the Oregon Territory 
boundary dispute, including the so-called 
Pig War of 1859. Lands or interests therein 
owned by the State of Washington or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof may be acquired 
only by donation. | 

Sec. 2. The property acquired under the 
provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be known as the San Juan Island Na- 
tional Historical Park and shall commemo- 
rate the final settlement by arbitration of the 
Oregon boundary dispute and the peaceful 
relationship which has existed between the 
United States and Canada for generations. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall adminis- 
ter, protect, and develop such park in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et 
seq.), as amended and supplemented, and 
the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 
U.S.C. 461 et seq.). 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into cooperative agreements with the 
State of Washington, political subdivisions 
thereof, corporations, associations, or indi- 
viduals, for the preservation of nationally 
significant historic sites and structures and 
for the interpretation of significant events 
which occurred on San Juan Island, in Puget 
Sound, and on the nearby mainland, and he 
may erect and maintain tablets or markers 
at appropriate sites in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461 et seq.). 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, but not more than 
$3,542,000 for the acquisition of lands and 
interests therein and for the development of 
the San Juan National Historical Park. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2623, introduced by 
our colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington [Mr. Meeps] will authorize the 
establishment of San Juan Island Na- 
tional Historical Park, if enacted. 

Like the Chamizal Treaty National 
Memorial which we authorized earlier 
this year, the national historical park 
which is involved in this legislation com- 
memorates the peaceful settlement of a 
boundary dispute—in this instance the 
settlement of the last such dispute with 
our neighbor to the north. 

San Juan Island, and the events there, 
played a colorful role in the relations 
between the United States and Great 
Britain in the mid-1800’s. The dispute 
over ownership of the Puget Sound Is- 
land arose as a result of a treaty in 1846 
which was based on an imperfect 
knowledge of the area involved. As a 
consequence, both countries laid claim to 
the island. 

Because of this confused situation, 
Americans began to settle on the island 
in spite of the attempt of the British 
Hudson’s Bay Co. to claim possession of 
it. Tension in the area increased until 
an incident involving the shooting of a 
British-owned pig by an American set- 
tler escalated into an international crisis. 
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The military buildup, following the 
“Affair of the Pig” was resolved without 
actual conflict only after the two nations 
agreed to refer the entire boundary 
problem to arbitration. 

Mr. Speaker, your committee is rec- 
ommending that the name of this park 
be changed from “Pig War National His- 
torical Park” because most of the mem- 
bers felt that the object was not to com- 
memorate the whimsical slaying of the 
swine, but rather to mark the amicable 
settlement of the last boundary dispute 
with our friend, Canada. 

Another amendment which the com- 
mittee is recommending requires that 
any State-owned land included within 
the park must be donated. It has been 
the feeling of the members of the com- 
mittee that these areas provide many 
benefits for the people of the State and 
that, therefore, the State should willingly 
donate whatever interests it has in the 
lands included in the project. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the committee is 
recommending that the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated under H.R. 2623 
be increased to $3,542,000—about half of 
which is to be used for land acquisition 
and the balance for development. This 
amount represents the most current 
available estimated cost of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me, as 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee to present this legisla- 
tion to the House for its consideration 
and to recommend its approval. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2623, a bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National 
Historical Park, in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

This proposed national historical park 
will commemorate the final settlement. by 
arbitration, of the Oregon Treaty bound- 
ary dispute in 1872, and the harmonious 
relationship which has prevailed between 
the United States and Canada. 

An attempt to resolve the boundary 
dispute was made by the Oregon Treaty 
of 1846, fixing the northern boundary of 
the Oregon Territory at the 49th par- 
allel. However, a portion of that treaty 
did not define precisely the water bound- 
ary leaving the status of several islands 
in doubt. The largest of these islands 
being San Juan Island. 

Subsequent to the ratification of the 
Oregon Treaty, the boundary dispute 
manifested itself in many ways. In June 
1859, tension in the boundary dispute 
reached a summit as a result of the slay- 
ing of a black boar by an American set- 
tler on San Juan Island. 

The slaying raised again the question 
of jurisdiction over the islands in Puget 
Sound. Attempts by Canadian author- 
ities to arrest the American led to en- 
campment of U.S. troops on San Juan 
Island to oppose a British man-of-war 
lying offshore prepared to land marines 
and seize the island. A clash of arms was 
avoided and agreement for joint military 
occupation of the island until the bound- 
ary question could be resolved was 
reached. 

In 1871 the Treaty of Washington 
referred the dispute to the German Em- 
peror for arbitration. On October 21, 
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1872, the position of the United States 
was upheld by Emperor Wilhelm. 

Mr. Speaker, eminent historians have 
termed the settlement of this boundary, 
dispute as “an event of cardinal impor- 
tance in the history of the relations of 
the two English-speaking powers.” 

The proposed national park will com- 
memorate the peaceful settlement of the 
longstanding international boundary 
dispute and include between 1,750 and 
1,800 acres. Evidence of the two oppos- 
ing military encampments are preserved 
within the area. Present estimates pro- 
vide that $1,750,000 will be required for 
land acquisition and $1,792,000 for resto- 
ration and preservation work, visitor 
facilities, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed San Juan 
Island National Historical Park will pre- 
serve for future generations a vivid illus- 
tration of a broad phase of our American 
history- 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the rules be 
suspended and H.R. 2623 be passed by 
this body. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. MEEDS]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to express my thanks 
to the chairman and the members of this 
committee for urging passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, small and beautiful, the 
island lies amidst the spectacular San 
Juan Islands of Puget Sound. An inci- 
dent, unique in the history of our Nation, 
occurred in these environs. This quiet 
rolling land was host to soldiers of two 
nations who fought a war in which 
just one shot was fired and in which the 
only casualty was a pig. But this con- 
frontation, that involved so little fire- 
works and no human casualties, lasted 
for 12 years. It was peopled by some 
of the most important military leaders 
of the day. 

I heartily urge the passage of H.R. 
2623 to establish the San Juan Island 
National Historical Park. With this 
park, I believe we have an opportunity 
to preserve history and provide addi- 
tional recreational facilities for the resi- 
dents and visitors of the Northwest. 

What caused the incident, and what 
brings us here today over 100 years later 
was the shooting of a British pig by an 
American farmer on June 15, 1859. The 
farmer, Lyman A. Cutler, was angered 
because a pig, owned by the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., was rooting in his potato patch. 
More a man of action than of subtle 
judgments, he shot it. 

By coincidence, on the day the pig 
died, the son-in-law of the British Co- 
lumbia governor arrived on the island. 
Inevitably, difficulty developed between 
the two men. It sparked a flame of dis- 
agreement that had been smoldering be- 
tween the two nations for a long time. 
When British authorities threatened to 
take Cutler, forcibly, to Victoria for an 
English trial, the ambiguities of exactly 
where the international boundary lay 
caused an international incident. The 
treaty of 1846 established the middle of 
“the channel” as part of the boundary. 
Those who framed the treaty were ap- 
parently unaware that there were at 
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least two channels. For years friction 
had developed around this territorial 
question. The Hudson’s Bay pig’s fond- 
ness for Cutler’s potatoes was all that 
was needed to set it off. 

The Americans on the island immedi- 
ately called for armed support from the 
mainland. Three days later Capt. George 
Pickett, later famed for leading “Pick- 
ett’s Charge” at Gettysburg during the 
Civil War, was ordered from his post in 
Bellingham to the island “to resist all 
interference by the British authorities.” 
He arrived on July 26 and established 
the American camp and pronounced the 
island to be U.S. territory. 

During the next week an array of Brit- 
ish warships and 61 marine and royal 
engineers arrived on the island. 

Finally, tempers were smoothed some- 
what when two older and wiser military 
men arrived on the scene. British Rear 
Adm. Robert Lambert Baynes refused to 
open hostilities over the shooting of a 
pig. 

American Gen. Winfield Scott, no less 
than the U.S. Army commanding gen- 
eral, arrived to investigate the situation 
on the spot. He worked out an agree- 
ment whereby the “menacing attitude” 
of the opposing forces was cooled and 
arrangements were made for both sides 
to withdraw all forces except for one 
company, not to exceed 100 men each. 
This joint occuption continued until final 
settlement of the boundary question. So 
on March 21, 1860, a detachment of Brit- 
ish royal marines arrived on San Juan 
Island and under terms of the agreement 
established a post now known as English 
Camp. : 

For 12 years, while the American Civil 
War was being fought in the East, two 
lonely contigents of men jointly occupied 
far western outposts on San Juan Island. 

Ultimately, the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871 referred the matter to the Ger- 
man Emperor for arbitration and on 
October 21, 1872, Emperor Wilhelm I 
upheld the contention of the United 
States regarding the San Juan Island. 
This ended a long and often dangerous 
series of border disputes. For the first 
time in the history of the United States, 
the Republic had no boundary disputes 
with Great Britain. 

The remnants of both the American 
and British Camps exist today and are 
firmly identified by local tradition and by 
local residents whose parents were con- 
nected with the camps. The U.S. De- 
partment of Interior and the Washington 
State Historical Society have made ex- 
tensive research to establish the his- 
torical authenticity of the event and its 
physical remains. 

This bill would provide that this his- 
torical park be established to protect the 
significant historic features at the Eng- 
lish and American camps for public en- 
joyment. Development would preserve 
the integrity of the historic features 
while at the same time making access to 
these features available for visitors. 
There would also be provision for appro- 
priate management and protection of 
the park. 

The two sites and surviving historic 
structures, once restored, would present 
no unusual maintenance problems. The 
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repair of the earthworks at American 
Camp, the restoration of the several his- 
toric buildings at English Camp and 
preservation of the landscape at both 
American and English Camps would not 
be major undertakings. The costs of 
staffing, operating, and maintaining a 
national historical park on San Juan 
Island would be reasonable even though 
access is limited to automobile, ferry, and 
private pleasure boat. 

The windswept southeastern coastline 
of San Juan Island affords an imposing 
setting for the historic American camp- 
site. The site itself does not support the 
lush vegetation typical of the island. 
Broad areas of open grassland are edged 
with a few shrubs and occasional groups 
of Douglas fir sculptured by the wind. 
The site of the American camp earth- 
works enjoys a view of the low dome of 
Mount Finlayson to the east and the mag- 
nificence of the Olympic Range visible 
to the south across Puget Sound. On 
clear days, Mount Baker’s snowy sum- 
mit appears above the complex of islands 
and channels which dominate the view 
to the northeast. 

Remnants of buildings thought to be 
part of the former Hudson’s Bay farm 
are visible from the ridgetop site, and the 
gentle sweep of Griffin Bay’s shoreline 
loses itself in the increasingly dense tim- 
ber on the more protected parts of the 
island to the north. 

Contrasting with the harshness of the 
American Camp site, English Camp rests 
serenely along the eastern shore of Gar- 
rison Bay, one of the many intimate in- 
lets and channels which frequent the 
north end of San Juan Island. The 
heavily timbered softness of the sur- 
rounding hills is broken here and there 
by small meadows cleared by the local 
residents who cultivated this area. 

Upon climbing Young Hill to the Eng- 
lish cemetery and further to the old look- 
out site on the summit, the vegetation 
opens up rewarding views to the north 
and west. Vancouver Island is low on 
the western horizon and the deeply in- 
dented shoreline of San Juan and ad- 
jacent islands lie in the foreground. 

Tourism in the San Juan Islands is in- 
creasing. The outstanding beauty of 
these islands draw more visitors yearly. 
The come by automobile, on ferries, 
by private pleasure boats, and by air. 

The National Park Service estimates 
that visitors to this historical park would 
number 50,000 the first year and would 
grow to at least 75,000 annually within 
a few years. If these people stayed just 
1 day on the island, the economic impact 
would be extremely significant. 

According to 1960 figures showing the 
average expenditure of travelers in 
Washington State, this could mean $600,- 
000 would be added to the economy of 
this island each year. 

In establishing the San Juan Island 
National Historical Park we have an op- 
portunity to increase recreational facili- 
ties, improve the economy of the San 
Juan Islands and preserve a significant 
historical landmark. I think it is im- 
portant that we seize this opportunity to 
receive multiple benefits by establishing 
this park. 
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It will stand at the westernmost end 
of the longest unguarded international 
border in the world, to signify a milestone 
in the history of our national maturation. 
This park would be a monument to an 
entirely unique incident that nearly 
brought about a needless war between 
two nations. The park would be a per- 
manent reminder, not only of this “war” 
but, in contrast, it would remind us of 
the 105 years of peaceful, cooperative ne- 
gotiation of mutual problems and differ- 
ences between the United States and our 
friendly neighbor to the north, Canada. 
In these troubled times of international 
turmoil, that record of peace and co- 
operation is well worth noting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Colorado that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 2623 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to authorize the establishment of 
the San Juan Island National Historical Park 
in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes. 


bS motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 489) to 
authorize the establishment of the San 
Juan Island National Historical Park in 
the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, a bill similar to the one the 
House has just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 489 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
acquire on behalf of the United States by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or by exchange, lands, inter- 
ests in lands, and such other property on 
San Juan Island, Puget Sound, State of 
Washington, as the Secretary may deem nec- 
essary for the purpose of interpreting and 

g the sites of the American and 
English camps on the island, and of com- 
memorating the historic events that occurred 
from 1853 to 1871 on the island in connection 
with the final settlement of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory boundary dispute, including the so- 
called Pig War of 1859. Lands or interests 
therein owned by the State of Washington or 
& political subdivision thereof may be 
acquired only with the consent of the owner. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired under the 
provisions of the first section of this Act 
shall be known as the San Juan Island Na- 
tional Historical Park and shall commemorate 
the final settlement by arbitration of the 
Oregon boundary dispute and the peaceful 
relationship which has existed between the 
United States and Canada for generations. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall adminis- 
ter, protect, and develop such park in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as 
amended and supplemented, and the Act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 
461 et seq.). 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into cooperative agreements with the 
State of Washington, political subdivisions 
thereof, corporations, associations, or indi- 
viduals, for the preservation of nationally 
significant historic sites and structures and 
for the interpretation of significant events 
which occurred on San Juan Island, in Puget 
Sound, and on the nearby mainland, and he 
may erect and maintain tablets or markers 
at appropriate sites in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461 et seq.). 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, of which not to 
exceed $2,198,021 may be expended for the 
acquisition of lands and interests therein, as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL of 
Colorado: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 489 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 2623, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2623) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO ENGAGE IN 
FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
CERTAIN WATER RESOURCES DE- 
VELOPMENT PROPOSALS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 13419) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in feasi- 
bility investigations of certain water re- 
source development proposals, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13419 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized— 

(a) to perform such additional analysis 
and studies as may be required on the follow- 
ing proposals which are pending before the 


Congress: 
Region 1 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Chelan division, 
Manson unit, along Lake Chelan in north- 
central Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Merlin division, 
on Jumpoff Joe Creek, a tributary of the 
Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Tualatin project, first phase, on the Tua- 
latin River, near the city of Portland, Oregon; 

Walla Walla project, Touchet division, on 
the Touchet River in southeastern Washing- 
ton; 

Yakima project, Kennewick division exten- 
sion, near the mouth of the Yakima River in 
south-central Washington. 


Region 3 
Lower Colorado River Basin project, in the 
Lower Colorado River Basin in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 


Region 5 
Canton project on the Canadian River be- 
low the existing Canton Reservoir in north- 
western Oklahoma; 
Columbus Bend project on the Lower Col- 
orado River Basin in Texas; 
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Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Texas. 


Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Midstate di- 
vision, on the north side of the Platte River 
in central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Loup 
division, on the North Loup and Loup Rivers 
In east-central Nebraska; and 

(b) to complete his analysis and studies 
and to prepare and process reports on the 
following proposals, which he anticipates will 
be completed or substantially completed on 
or before June 30, 1966: 

Region 1 

Challis project, Challis Creek division, on 
Challis Creek in southern Idaho; 

Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division, 
East Greenacres unit in Idaho, along the 
Idaho-Washington State line east of Spokane, 
Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Illinois Valley 
division, on the Illinois River, a tributary of 
the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Mountain Home division, in the Snake 
River Basin near the cities of Boise and 
Mountain Home, Idaho: 

Umpqua River project, Olalla division, on 
Olalla and Lookinggiass Creeks in the south 
Umpqua Basin in southwestern Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, upper Star 
Valley division, on Salt River and Cow Creek, 
near the town of Afton, Wyoming; 

Willamette River project, Monmouth- 
Dallas division, on the west side of the Wil- 
lamette River in the vicinity of Monmouth 
and Dallas, Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Red Prairie divi- 
sion, along the South Yamhill River near the 
town of Sheridan, Oregon; 

Yakima project, Bumping Lake enlarge- 
ment, on Bumping River in the Yakima River 
Basin in Washington. > 

Region 2 

Central Valley project, Consumnes River 
division, initial phase, in and adjacent to 
the Consumnes River Basin east of Sacra- 
mento, California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, 
peripheral canal, in the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta in California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, Kel- 
logg unit, south of the city of Antioch, Cali- 
fornia; > 

Central Valley project, east side division, 
initial phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Sacramento River 
division, West Sacramento canal unit, on the 
west side of the Sacramento River Valley and 
in the Putah Creek Basin in California; 

Central Valley project, San Felipe division, 
in the Santa Clara and Pajaro River Basins 
in the central coastal area of California; 

Sespe Creek project, on the Santa Clara 
River and tributaries in southern California; 

Walker River project on the Walker River 
in west-central California and east-central 
Nevada. 

Region 4 

Bear River project, first phase, on the Bear 
River and its tributaries in north-central 
Utah and southeastern Idaho. 

Region 5 

Chikaskia project on the Chikaskia River 
in south-central Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cuero project on the Guadalupe River in 
south-central Texas; 

Liberty Bottoms project on the Red River 
below Denison Dam in south-central Okla- 
homa; 

San Luis Valley project, Closed Basin divi- 
sion, in the Rio Grande Basin in south-cen- 
tral Colorado, 
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Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit (exclusive of Mitchell area), 
involving the diversion of water from the 
existing Oahe Reservoir into the James River 
Valley; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Tower, Greenwood, and 
Yankton units, on the Missouri River in 
southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Wagner unit on the 
Missouri River in the vicinity of Fort Ran- 
dall Dam in southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, Jefferson and Whitehall units on 
the Big Hole and Jefferson Rivers above Can- 
yon Ferry Dam in southwestern Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, West Bench unit, on the Big Hole 
River in southwestern Montana near the 
town of Dillon; 

Missouri River Basin project, White divi- 
sion, Pine Ridge unit, on the White River 
in southwestern South Dakota, 


Region 7 

Mirage Flats project on the upper Niobrara 
River near Hay Springs, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cedar Rapids 
division, on the Cedar and Loup Rivers near 
Spalding, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, lower Nio- 
brara division, O'Neill unit, on the lower Nio- 
brara River in north-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Ellis unit, on Big Creek in west- 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Platte 
division, Narrows unit, on the South Platte 
River near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

ALASKA 

Devil Canyon project, on the Susitna 
River- about midway between the cities of 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tinue feasibility studies on the following 
proposals, which are presently under study 
and which will require further study before 
completion of such studies: 


Region 1 

Burnt River project, Dark Canyon division, 
on the Burnt River in west-central Oregon; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Okanogan unit, on the 
Okanogan River in north-central Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes project, Central division, in the 
Deschutes and Crooked River Basins in cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead River project, encompassing the 
Flathead River Basin northwestern 
Montana; 

Grand Ronde project on the Grande Ronde 
River in northeastern Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Applegate Val- 
ley division, on Applegate Creek, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, near the city of Grants 
Pass, Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Medford di- 
vision, on the Rogue River in the vicinity of 
the town of Medford, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development 
project, Garden Valley division, along the 
Payette River and in the general vicinity of 
Boise, Idaho; 

Southwest Idaho water development 
project, Weiser River division, in the Weiser 
River Basin in Idaho; 

Umatilla Basin project, encompassing the 
Umatilla River Basin, centering near the 
town of Pendleton, Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, American Falls 
Dam replacement on the Snake River near 
the city of American Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Lynn Crandall 
division, on the Snake River below Palisades 
Dam in southern Idaho; 
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Upper Snake River project, Salmon Falls 
division, south of the Snake River, near the 
city of Twin Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Snake Plains 
recharge division, encompassing the Snake 
River Plains area north of the Snake River 
in southern Idaho; 

Walla Walla project, Marcus Whitman and 
Milton-Freewater divisions, in the Walla 
Walla River Basin in northeastern Oregon 
and southeastern Washington; 

Willamette River project, Carlton division, 
on the Yamhill River in northwestern 
Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Molalla division, 
on the Molalla and Pudding Rivers in north- 
western Oregon; 

Yakima project, Ahtanum unit, on Ah- 
tanum Creek in the Yakima River Basin in 
Washington. 

Region 2 

Central Valley project, American River 
division, Placerville Ridge unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Consumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, American River 
division, Pleasant Oaks unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, Fair Play unit, on the Middle Fork 
Consumnes River east of Sacramento, Calif- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, East Side division, 
ultimate phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Pit River division, 
Allen Camp unit, on the Pit River northeast 
of Redding, California; 

Central Valley project, Stanislaus River 
division, Sonora-Keystone unit, on the Stan- 
islaus River in the general vicinity of So- 
nora, California; 

Lompoc project on the lower Santa Ynez 
River in southern California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
English Ridge unit, on the upper Eel River 
and in the Putah Creek and adjacent areas 
north of San Francisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
Knights Valley unit in the Russian River 
Basin and adjacent areas north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
ultimate phase, in the Eel River Basin in 
northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Central 
Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Klamath River 
division, in the Lower Klamath River Basin 
in northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Central 
Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Trinity River 
division (exclusive of Paskenta-Newville Res- 
ervoir), encompassing that portion of the 
Trinity River Basin below the existing Lewis- 
ton Dam of the Central Valley project, the 
upper portion of the Mad and Van Duzen 
Rivers and the west side tributaries of the 
Sacramento River in California; 

North Coast project, lower Trinity River 
division, Paskenta-Newville Dam and Reser- 
voir on Stony and Thomes Creeks in the 
Sacramento River Basin in California; 

Ventura River project extension in the 
Ventura River Basin near Ventura, Cali- 
fornia; 

Washoe project, Hope Valley division, on 
the Carson River in California and Nevada; 

Washoe project, Newlands extension divi- 
sion, on the lower Carson River near the city 
of Fallon, Nevada. 


Region 3 
Black River-Springerville-Saint Johns 
project on the Black River and Little Colo- 
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rado River near Springerville and Saint 
Johns, Arizona; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Coachella divi- 
sion, on the Coachella Canal in southern 
California; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Imperial divi- 
sion, on the All-American Canal and the 
Imperial Valley distribution system in south- 
ern California; 

Flagstaff- Williams project, near the cities 
of Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona; 

Kingman project, on the Colorado River 
and near the city of Kingman, Arizona; 

Moapa Valley pumping project in the 
Muddy River Basin in southern Nevada; 

San Pedro-Santa Cruz project in the San 
Pedro and Santa Cruz River Basins in south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper Gila River project on the Gila River 
and its tributaries in western New Mexico 
and eastern Arizona. 


Region 4 


Bear River project, second phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north-cen- 
tral Utah and southeastern Idaho; 

Central Utah project, ultimate phase, 
Uintah unit, on the Whiterock and Uinta 
Rivers in northeastern Utah. 

Region 5 

Brantley project on the Pecos River up- 
stream from Carlsbad, New Mexico; 

Cibolo project on Cibolo Creek in the San 
Antonio River Basin in Texas; 

Eastern New Mexico water supply project 
in northeastern New Mexico; 

Nueces River project on Frio River in the 
Nueces River Basin in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi, Texas; 

Portales project near the town of Portales 
in eastern New Mexico; 

Rio Grande water salvage project, New 
Mexico division, on the Rio Grande River 
between the Colorado-New Mexico State line, 
and the existing Caballo Reservoir; 

Texas Basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending from 
the Sabine River on the north to the Rio 
Grande on the south. 

Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, Big Horn 
Basin division, Shoshone extension unit, 
Polecat Bench area, in northwestern Wyo- 
ming near the city of Powell; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cannonball 
division, Mott unit, on the Cannonball River 
in southwestern North Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great 
Falls division, Fort Benton unit, on the Mis- 
souri River in north-central Montana near 
the town of Fort Benton; 

Missouri River Basin project, Musselshell 
division, Lower Musselshell unit, on the 
lower reaches of the Musselshell River near 
the town of Mosby, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Powder divi- 
sion, Kaycee unit, on the Middle Fork and 
main stem of the Powder River in north- 
eastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marias divi- 
sion, Marlas-Milk unit, in the Marias and 
Milk River Basins in north-central Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Pollock-Herreid unit, 
on the Missouri River in north-central South 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Sun-Teton 
division, Sun-Teton unit, on the Sun and 
Teton Rivers in the vicinity of Great Falls, 
Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Billings pump unit, at the city of 
Billings, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Cracker Box and Stipek units, along 
the Yellowstone River near the town of 
Glendive, Montana. 
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Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue divi- 
sion, Little Blue unit, along the Little Blue 
River in south-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue divi- 
sion, Sunbeam unit, on the West Fork of 
the Big Blue River in southeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Laramie divi- 
sion, Wheatland unit, on the Laramie River 
in southeastern Wyoming; 8 

Missouri River Basin project, Mount Evans 
division, Upper South Platte unit, on the 
South Platte River near the city of Denver, 
Colorado; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, La Prele unit, on La Prele Creek, 
near the town of Douglas, Wyoming. 

ALASKA 

Lake Grace project on Grace Creek on 
Revillagigedo Island, Alaska; 

Takatz Creek project on Takatz Creek on 
Baranof Island near Sitka, Alaska, 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on— 

(a) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for initiation on or before June 30, 
1967: 

Region 1 

Umpqua River project, Azalea division, on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Oroville-Tonasket 
unit, Washington. 

Region 2 

North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, 
Van Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern 
California. 

Region 3 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit, 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 

Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 

Santa Margarita project on the Santa 
Margarita River in southern California. 


Region 4 
Ute Indian unit, developing waters tribu- 
tary to the Colorado River in northeastern 
and north-central Utah. 


Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Region 7 

Missourl River Basin project, Bostwick 
division, Scandia unit, near the town of 
Belleville in north-central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights irri- 
gation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in eastern 
Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; and 

(b) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for initiation after June 30, 1967; 

Region 1 

Chehalis River basin, Adna division, in the 
Upper Chehalis River Basin near the cities 
of Centralia and Chehalis, Washington; 

Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley divi- 
sion, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owyhee 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood divi- 
sion, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near Bur- 
ley, Idaho; 
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Tualatin project, second phase in the Tua- 
latin River Basin twenty miles west of Port- 
land, Oregon, 

Region 2 


Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western Ne- 
vada and the American River Basin in Cali- 
fornia. 

Region 3 

Morongo-Yucca-Upper Coachella Valley 
project in Riverside County, California; 

Little Rock dam and reservoir, Little Rock, 
California. 

Region 4 


Colorado River Basin, power peaking ca- 
pacity, in the Colorado River Basin in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern 
part of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah; 

Grand County development, in the Colo- 
rado River Basin in southeastern Utah; 

Gray Canyon project, on the Green River 
in eastern Utah; 

Price River development, in the Price River 
basin in eastern Utah; r 

San Juan County development, in the 
Colorado River basin in southeastern Utah; 

Ute Indian unit of the Central Utah proj- 
ect, ultimate phase. 


Region 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 

Basin in southwestern New Mexico. 
Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, North Dakota 
pumping division, Horsehead Flats and Wi- 
nona units on the east side of the Missouri 
River in the general vicinity of Linton, North 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and 
Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 

Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn divi- 
sion, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Solomon di- 
vision, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns 
of Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marais des 
Cygnes River Basin project. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary, pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in sections 2 and 3 of this 
Act, shall submit to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives within one year 
after completion of the final feasibility plan 
those studies of proposals determined to be 
feasible, with alternate studies for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
each water resource project or proposal in all 
instances where practical alternatives are 
known to the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
provide in the initial and/or alternate stud- 
ies all the data and information on short- 
term and long-term benefits and costs nec- 
essary for the comprehensive and integrated 
development of each water resource project 
or proposal, including any and all factors 
directly, indirectly, ancillary, and/or inci- 
dental to the comprehensive development of 
each water resource project or proposal. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on additional pro- 
posals when and to the extent that the costs 
of such studies shall have been advanced by 
non-Federal sources, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
the purpose of H.R. 13419 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to engage 
in feasibility investigations under recla- 
mation law of specifically identified po- 
tential water resource development proj- 
ects. Except for a few project investiga- 
tions that are authorized in existing law, 
the project studies identified in this leg- 
islation constitute the entire program of 
feasibility investigations of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

In the past, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has had general authority to investigate 
and report on proposed reclamation 
projects. However, last year, in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act, 
study was given to the matter of whether 
feasibility investigations should not be 
specifically authorized prior to their 
initiation. 

It seemed to those of us who considered 
this matter that the authorizing Com- 
mittees should be brought into the project 
planning procedure before the feasibility 
studies were undertaken because these 
are the studies which serve as the basis 
for authorization and construction of a 
project. Heretofore, the authorizing 
committees have had no official knowl- 
edge of these studies until they are com- 
pleted and are before the committee with 
@ recommendation for authorization. 
Another reason for prior approval of 
feasibility studies is that this is the stage 
that decisions must be made with respect 
to maintaining a balance between the 
planning program and the construction 
program. 

As the result of the consideration of 
this matter last year, the Congress in- 
cluded a provision in the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act requiring that, 
henceforth, all feasibility investigations 
will have to be specifically authorized by 
the Congress, including the investigations 
already underway. This limitation is 
applicable only to feasibility studies and 
does not change the Bureau's authority 
to conduct reconnaissance studies or 
basin surveys. Since H.R. 13419 is the 
first legislation considered under the 
terms of this provision in the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act, it is neces- 
sary that this bill include authority for 
continuing all going investigations. This 
explains the large number of investiga- 
tions listed in the bill. In future legisla- 
tion to authorize feasibility investiga- 
tions, it will be necessary only to include 
new planning starts. It is expected that 
legislation to provide authority for future 
studies wil be considered every year or 
two as the need develops. 

The feasibility investigations included 
in H.R. 13419 are divided into three cate- 
gories: 

Section 1 includes those projects which 
are now pending before Congress and 
projects for which reports are completed 
except for final processing within the 
executive branch. Feasibility investiga- 
tions for all the projects listed in section 
1 have already been completed. They 
are included in the legislation in the 
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event that additional studies and analy- 
ses may be required in connection with 
their review and processing at the agency 
and departmental level or in connection 
with congressional consideration. 

Section 2 provides authority for con- 
tinuation of feasibility investigations of 
all those projects and units which are 
underway and are in various stages of 
completion. Substantially all of the 
Bureau’s ongoing program for feasibility 
investigations is included in this section. 
These are active studies, but they can- 
not be continued without the additional 
authority which this legislation provides. 
Investigations listed in this section repre- 
sent a flow of finished feasibility reports 
over the next 5 or 6 years. The funds 
for continuing all of these investigations 
are included in the President's budget 
for fiscal year 1967 which the Appropria- 
tion Committees are presently consider- 
ing. 

Section 3 authorizes the Secretary to 
undertake additional feasibility investi- 
gations not currently underway or 
funded. Funds for some of these inves- 
tigations are included in the President's 
budget for fiscal year 1967. Others are 
recommended for authorization but 
would not be started until fiscal year 1968 
or thereafter. These proposed new plan- 
ning starts have been recommended on 
the basis of completed reconnaissance 
investigations indicating favorable pros- 
pects for development of feasible and 
justifiable plans. No feasibility investi- 
gation will be started unless this criteria 
has been met. 

Section 4 of H.R. 13419 requires the 
submission of favorable feasibility studies 
to the authorizing committees within 1 
year after completion, along with studies 
of practical alternatives and all detailed 
information developed during the studies 
which relates to formulation of the proj- 
ect plan. This provision is intended to 
provide the committees with sufficient in- 
formation in order for them to make in- 
telligent and informed decisions with re- 
spect to the project plan to be authorized. 

Section 5 of H.R. 13419 authorizes the 
Secretary to undertake additional feasi- 
bility studies in those cases where they 
are financed from non-Federal funds. 
This will permit a State or local entity 
to advance the start of a study that they 
are interested in by financially partici- 
pating in the cost. It is intended to con- 
tinue to encourage local financial partic- 
ipation. 

While the cost of completing all of 
the investigations included in H.R. 13419 
will be about $21 million, it will be spread 
over at least the next 10 years. In the 
face of the growing national water prob- 
lems, the committee feels that this plan- 
ning program is justified and necessary 
to assure adequate water supplies to 
meet local and regional economic 
growth throughout the Western United 
States. The program will provide for 
the submission to the Congress of meri- 
torious project plans for its considera- 
tion. This authority to conduct the 
studies in no way obligates the Congress 
to authorization of the projects. Many 
of the projects will never be authorized 
for one reason or another, but that is 
true for any program of this type. The 
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committee intends to exercise close sur- 
veillance and control over this program 
to see that the planning, as compared 
with the authorization of construction, 
does not get out of hand. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this 
legislation is necessary if we are to move 
forward with the orderly development of 
plans for needed water resource conser- 
vation and utilization projects. 

I urge the approval of H.R. 13419. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Colorado for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the 11 projects included 
in subsection 1(a)—can this be inter- 
preted as meaning that these will re- 
ceive priority from the committee for 
hearings and approval of the projects? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Well, I cannot prom- 
ise my friend, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MARTIN], that that will oc- 
cur, of course, because this would depend 
upon when they get to us. However, 
these are included within this particular 
section because they already have prior- 
ity. They should come to the Congress 
ahead of the others. 

If there is any additional work, that 
work is authorized here so that it can be 
taken care of and we can study and either 
approve or disapprove the projects. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I see. I 
want to thank the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINAaLL] for the legislative 
record which he has made in behalf of 
this piece of legislation which nas been 
reported to the House for consideration 
today. 

As the chairman well knows, I am 
particularly interested in two projects 
which are located in my district, the 
midstate division and the North Loup 
division projects which are included in 
subsection 1(a). 

Mr. ASPINALL. The chairman of the 
full committee has sincere hopes that 
they will be fitted into our program for 
study and consideration, and for further 
consideration, may I say, because we 
have already considered both of them to 
some extent and should get them under- 
way. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Colorado yielding to 
me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am interested in the 
so-called section 3(a) and so-called sec- 
tion 3(b) projects. 

As I understand it, all of those projects 
listed under section 3(a), such as the 
Scandia unit and the Kanopolis unit 
in my District, are included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget; is that correct? In other 
words, there is no question about the 
studies being started on those projects? 

Mr, ASPINALL. As I understand it, 
these projects are included in subsection 
3(a), and subsection 3(b), and are proj- 
ies for consideration in the immediate 

uture. 
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Mr. DOLE. And, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the section 
3(b) projects, such as the Glen Elder 
unit in my district, as I understand it, 
are those scheduled for initiation after 
fiscal 1967; is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Insofar as possible. 
They cannot be included in fiscal 1967 
projects because 1967 projects have al- 
ready been taken care of in budgetary 
procedures. 

Mr. DOLE. But, they are available 
and the possibility is that they could be 
started soon? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I rise in support of this legisla- 
tion. I think the bill, as reported to the 
House, on which favorable action is 
called for today is a much better bill than 
was presented by the administration to 
our committee. 

Last year, or in 1965, in the last session 
of the Congress, we passed the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act. In that 
act we had the following language: 

Sec. 8. Effective on and after July 1, 1966, 
neither the Secretary of the Interior nor any 
bureau nor any person acting under his au- 
thority shall engage in the preparation of 
any feasibility report under reclamation law 
with respect to any water resource project 
unless the preparation of such feasibility re- 
port has been specifically authorized by law, 


any other provision of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


This language contained in the Fed- 
eral Water Project Recreation Act limits 
the general authority of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to investigate and report on 
reclamation projects as to their feasibil- 
ity. The present authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Reclamation to conduct any feasibil- 
ity investigations and studies expired on 
June 30, 1966. 

H.R. 13419 will authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations on certain water resource 
development proposals specifically au- 
thorized in the legislation. 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes neces- 
sary additional investigations in connec- 
tion with 45 proposed projects either 
before the Congress or in the final stages 
of completion and review. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for feasi- 
bility grade studies or investigations on 
68 potential projects which constitute a 
continuing program or going work pro- 
gram of the Department and the Bureau 
of Reclamation of various investigations 
in various stages of completion. 

Section 3 of the bill will authorize 
the initiation of feasibility grade investi- 
gations on 31 projects on or after June 
30, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, section 4 of the bill is a 
committee amendment to the bill which 
serves as the basis for the separate views 
included in the report and my support 
of this legislation. 

I point this out, Mr. Speaker, because 
at the present time the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is working on authorized proj- 
ects which will require over $2.7 billion 
to complete. There is pending in the 
Congress legislation favorably recom- 
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mended by the administration, calling 
for authorizations on additional proj- 
ects requiring appropriations of an- 
other $2 billion. In this Congress the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has already approved proj- 
ects totaling approximately $1.2 billion. 
This Congress may increase this $1.2 bil- 
lion by at least another $3 billion if the 
proposed Lower Colorado River Basin 
Project Act is passed without any addi- 
tions. 

Section 4 requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to present all of the facts to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House and Senate upon 
which he has based his recommenda- 
tions for any of the projects described 
in the first three sections of this bill. 

The reason the committee added sec- 
tion 4 is that until how it has become 
the policy of the Bureau of Reclamation 
to present the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs and its counter- 
part on the other side of the Capitol only 
one set of facts. The proposal is pre- 
sented to us as something that is com- 
plete in every detail. The people down- 
town have made all of the political and 
all of the economic decisions. 

It is the belief of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs that 
the Bureau of Reclamation should not 
make these political decisions. These 
are matters to be decided by the Con- 
gress. 

For example, we have not been given 
in all of our projects some of the long- 
term costs or some of the long-term 
benefits. 

Some years ago, Congress authorized 
Hoover Dam to be built. There was no 
program submitted to the Congress show- 
ing us some of the possible long-term 
charges that might be made. We dis- 
covered that the Bureau of Reclamation 
each year has a dredge in the Colorado 
River for which they ask the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations each year to make 
an annual appropriation of upward of a 
million dollars for the purpose of dredg- 
ing the river. These are things that 
Congress might have taken another look 
at or we would have put something in 
al original bill had we known these 

acts. 

Section 4 is not intended to prohibit 
the Bureau of Reclamation or limit them 
in any way. It proposes to give them 
all the authority they need so that they 
can make a complete investigation of 
all of the factors. With this authority, 
if this bill is passed, and considering the 
legislation which is already before our 
Committee, and that passed by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President, the 
Bureau of Reclamation will have some- 
where between 16 and 25 years’ work if 
all of these projects are completed and 
funded at the rate the Congress is pres- 
ently funding reclamation projects. 

I believe that this bill is an excellent 
bill, and if it is kept intact by the other 
body and signed by the President, it will 
be a tremendous step forward in solving 
the water problems of the 17 reclamation 
Western States. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the rules be 
suspended and that the bill be passed. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr.SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. People in my dis- 
trict are concerned with some of the 
areas involved and covered by this bill. 
It is clear, is it not, that there will not 
be any specific action contemplated, but 
only studies, and before there can be 
additional action in these areas, they will 
have to come back to Congress? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. The 
Bureau will make the studies, report 
them to the Congress, and if acted upon 
favorably by legislation, they will then 
pe authorized to proceed with construc- 
tion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee [Mr. ASPINALL] and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] 
have rather fully explained the purposes 
and need for this legislation. I want to 
reemphasize the fact that we have this 
legislation before us today because of the 
desire of the legislative committees to 
limit the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation with respect to feasibility grade 
investigations and the preparation of 
feasibility reports. In other words, this 
bill implements the limiting provision 
adopted by the Congress last year when 
we passed the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act. Up until now, since 
1902, the Bureau has had general au- 
thority to conduct these studies. From 
now on, each feasibility investigation 
must be specifically authorized. 

The reason for the great number of 
studies listed in this bill is because this 
is the first legislation considered since 
enactment of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act. Thus, this bill must 
provide authority to continue all the in- 
vestigations underway at the present 
time, including even those that have 
been completed where the projects have 
not been authorized for construction by 
the Congress. In the future, the Con- 
gress will need to authorize only the new 
planning starts. 

The restriction on the Bureau's gen- 
eral authority, approved by the Congress 
last year, permits the legislative commit- 
tees to examine these proposed projects 
at an earlier stage in the planning pro- 
cedure and to exercise better control over 
the program. Past experience has shown 
that, once a project study reaches the 
feasibility stage, the impression prevails 
among the people in the local project 
areas that congressional authorization is 
pretty much a routine matter and fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The local people and the local spon- 
soring groups are usually surprised to 
learn of possible delays in authorization. 
They cannot understand why the proj- 
ects should not immediately be author- 
ized once the feasibility report has been 
completed. They are unaware of the 
problem of imbalance between the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s planning program 
and construction program, and that all 
of the projects with completed feasibility 
reports cannot be authorized because of 
budget ceilings. 

Under the new procedure, it will be 
possible for Members of Congress to be 
familiar with the studies that are being 
conducted, and they will not be suddenly 
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confronted with a completed projects re- 
port and local pressure for immediate 
authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, as has already been 
pointed out, the investigations authorized 
in this legislation will be conducted over 
a period of at least the next 10 years. 
These investigations will result in a flow 
of completed feasibility reports to the 
Congress and will provide all of the in- 
formation necessary for Congress to ap- 
prove those projects that are meritorious 
and needed. The enactment of this leg- 
islation will permit orderly development 
of plans to meet the ever-growing water 
problems and needs of the Western 
United States. 

I urge the approval of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 13419, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
3034) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investiga- 
tions of certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 13419, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to engage 
in feasibility investigations of certain 
water resource development proposals, 
just passed. 

5 The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
III. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3034 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 

(a) to perform such additional analysis 
and studies as may be required on the follow- 
ing proposals which are pending before the 
Congress: 

Region 1 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Chelan divi- 
sion, Manson unit, along Lake Chelan in 
north-central Washington; 

Columbia Basin project, third powerplant, 
on the Columbia River at Grand Coulee Dam 
in Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Merlin division, 
on Jumpoff Joe Creek, a tributary of the 
Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Tualatin project, first phase, on the 
Tualatin River, near the city of Portland, 
Oregon; 

Walla Walla project, Touchet division, on 
the Touchet River in southeastern Wash- 
ington; 

Yakima project, Kennewick division ex- 
tension, near the mouth of the Yakima 
River in south-central Washington. 

Region 3 

Lower Colorado River Basin project, in 
the Lower Colorado River Basin in Arizona, 
California, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 
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Region 5 

Canton project on the Canadian River be- 
low the existing Canton Reservoir in north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus Bend project on the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin in Texas; 

Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Texas. 


Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Midstate di- 
vision, on the north side of the Platte River 
in central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Loup 
division, on the North Loup and Loup Rivers 
in east-central Nebraska; and 

(b) to complete his analysis and studies 
and to prepare and process reports on the 
following proposals, which he anticipates 
will be completed or substantially completed 
on or before June 30, 1966: 


Region 1 
Challis project, Challis Creek division, on 
Creek in southern Idaho; 

Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division, 
East Greenacres unit in Idaho, along the 
Idaho-Washington State line east of Spo- 
kane, Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Illinois Valley 
division, on the Illinois River, a tributary of 
the Rouge River, in southwestern Oregon: 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Mountain Home division, in the Snake 
River Basin near the cites of Boise and Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho: 

Umpqua River project, Olalla division, on 
Olalla and Lookingglass Creeks in the south 
Umpqua Basin in southwestern Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, upper Star 
Valley division, on Salt River and Cow Creek, 
near the town of Afton, Wyoming; 

Willamette River project, Monmouth-Dal- 
las division, on the west side of the Willa- 
mette River in the vicinity of Monmouth 
and Dallas, Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Red Prairie di- 
vision, along the South Yamhill River near 
the town of Sheridan, Oregon; 

Yakima project, Bumping Lake enlarge- 
ment, on Bumping River in the Yakima River 
Basin in Washington. 

Region 2 3 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, initial phase, in and adjacent to 
the Cosumnes River Basin east of Sacra- 
mento, California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, pe- 
ripheral canal, in the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta in California. 

Central Valley project, Delta division, Kel- 
logg unit, south of the city of Antioch, 
California; 

Central Valley project, east side division, 
initial phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Sacramento River 
division, West Sacramento canal unit, on the 
west side of the Sacramento River Valley and 
in the Putah Creek Basin in California; 

Central Valley project, San Felipe division, 
in the Santa Clara and Pajaro River Basins 
in the central coastal area of California; 

Sespe Creek project, on the Santa Clara 
River and tributaries in southern California; 

Walker River project on the Walker River 
in west-central California and east-central 


Nevada, 
Region 4 


Bear River project, first phase, on the Bear 
River and its tributaries in north-central 
Utah and southeastern Idaho. 


Region 5 
Chikaskia project on the Chikaskia River 


in south-central Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma; 


Cuero project on the Guadalupe River in 
south-central Texas; 
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Liberty Bottoms project on the Red River 
below Denison Dam in south-central Okla- 
homa; 

Mountain Park project in the vicinity of 
Altus, Oklahoma; 

San Luis Valley project, Closed Basin di- 
vision, in the Rio Grande Basin in south- 
central Colorado. 

Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit (exclusive of Mitchell area), 
involving the diversion of water from the 
existing Oahe Reservoir into the James River 
Valley; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Tower, Greenwood, and 
Yankton units, on the Missouri River in 
southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Wagner unit on the 
Missouri River in the vicinity of Fort Ran- 
dall Dam in southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, Jefferson and Whitehall units on 
the Big Hole and Jefferson Rivers above 
Canyon Ferry Dam in southwestern Mon- 
tana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, West Bench unit, on the Big Hole 
River in southwestern Montana near the 
town of Dillon; 

Missouri River Basin project, White divi- 
sion, Pine Ridge unit, on the White River in 
southwestern South Dakota. 

Region 7 

Mirage Flats project on the upper Niobrara 
River near Hay Springs, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cedar Rapids 
division, on the Cedar and Loup Rivers near 
Spalding, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, lower Ni- 
obrara division, O'Neill unit, on the lower 
Niobrara River in north-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Ellis unit, on Big Creek in west-cen- 
tral Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Platte 
division, Narrows unit, on the South Platte 
River near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tinue feasibility studies on the following 
proposals, which are presently under study 
and which will require further study before 
completion of such studies: 

Region 1 

Burnt River project, Dark Canyon division, 
on the Burnt River in west-central Oregon; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Okanogan unit, on 
the Okanogan River in north-central Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes project, Central division, in the 
Deschutes and Crooked River Basins in cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead River project, encompassing the 
Flathead River Basin in northwestern 
Montana; 

Grand Ronde project on the Grande Ronde 
River in northeastern Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Applegate Val- 
ley division, on Applegate Creek, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, near the city of Grants 
Pass, Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Medford di- 
vision, on the Rogue River in the vicinity of 
the town of Medford, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development 
project, Garden Valley division, along the 
Payette River and in the general vicinity of 
Boise, Idaho; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Weiser River division, in the Weiser 
River Basin in Idaho. 

Umatilla Basin project, encompassing the 
Umatilla River Basin, centering near the 
town of Pendleton, Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, American 
Falls Dam replacement on the Snake River 
near the city of American Falls, Idaho; 
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Upper Snake River project, Lynn Crandall 
division, on the Snake River below Palisades 
Dam in southern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Salmon Falls 
division, south of the Snake River, near the 
city of Twin Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Snake Plains 
recharge division, encompassing the Snake 
River Plains area north of the Snake River 
in southern Idaho; 

Walla Walla project, Marcus Whitman and 
Milton-Freewater divisions, in the Walla 
Walla River Basin in northeastern Oregon 
and southeastern Washington; 

Willamette River project, Carlton division, 
on the Yamhill River in northwestern 
Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Molalla division, 
on the Molalla and Pudding Rivers in north- 
western Oregon; 

Yakima project, Ahtanum unit, on Ah- 
tanum Creek in the Yakima River Basin in 
Washington, 

Region 2 


Central Valley project, American River di- 
vision, Placerville Ridge unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River di- 
vision, Fair Play unit, on the Middle Fork 
Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, East Side division, 
ultimate phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Stanislaus River di- 
vision, Sonora-Keystone unit, on the Stanis- 
laus River in the general vicinity of Sonora, 
California; 

Lompoc project on the lower Santa Ynez 
River in southern California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
English Ridge unit, on the upper Eel River 
and in the Putah Creek and adjacent areas 
north of San Francisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
Knights Valley unit in the Russian River 
Basin and adjacent areas north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
ultimate phase, in the Eel River Basin in 
northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Central 
Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Klamath River 
division, in the Lower Klamath River Basin 
in northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Cen- 
tral Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Trinity River 
division (exclusive of Paskenta-Newville 
Reservoir), encompassing that portion of the 
Trinity River Basin below the existing Lewis- 
ton Dam of the Central Valley project, the 
upper portion of the Mad and Van Duzen 
Rivers and the west side tributaries of the 
Sacramento River in California; 

North Coast project, lower Trinity River 
division, Paskenta-Newville Dam and Res- 
ervoir on Stony and Thomes Creeks in the 
Sacremento River Basin in California; 

Ventura River project extension in the 
Ventura River Basin near Ventura, Califor- 
nia; 

Washoe project, Hope Valley division, on 
the Carson River in California and Nevada; 

Washoe project, Newlands extension divi- 
sion, on the lower Carson River near the city 
of Fallon, Nevada, 


Region 3 

Black River-Springerville-Saint Johns 
project on the Black River and Little Colo- 
rado River near Springerville and Saint 
Johns, Arizona; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Coachella divi- 
sion, on the Coachella Canal in southern Cali- 
fornia; 
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Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Imperial divi- 
sion, on the All-American Canal and the 
Imperial Valley distribution system in south- 
ern California; 

Flagstaff-Williams project, near the cities 
of Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona; 

Kingman project, on the Colorado River 
and near the city of Kingman, Arizona; 

Moapa Valley pumping project in the 
Muddy River Basin in southern Nevada; 

San Pedro-Santa Cruz project in the San 
Pedro and Santa Cruz River Basins in south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper Gila River project on the Gila River 
and its tributaries in western New Mexico 
and eastern Arizona. 


Region 4 
Bear River project, second phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north-cen- 
tral Utah and southeastern Idaho; 
Central Utah project, ultimate phase, 
Uintah unit, on the Whiterock and Uinta 
Rivers in northeastern Utah. 


Region 5 


Brantley project on the Pecos River up- 
stream from Carlsbad, New Mexico; 

Cibolo project on Cibolo Creek in the San 
Antonio River Basin in Texas; 

Eastern New Mexico water supply project 
in northeastern New Mexico; 

Nueces River project on Frio River in the 
Nueces River Basin in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi, Texas; 

Portales project near the town of Portales 
in eastern New Mexico; 

Retrop project on the North Fork of the 
Red River in the vicinity of the W. C. Austin 
project, Oklahoma; 

Rio Grande water salvage project, New 
Mexico division, on the Rio Grande River 
between the Colorado-New Mexico State line, 
and the existing Caballo Reservoir; 

Texas Basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending from 
the Sabine River on the north to the Rio 
Grande on the south, 


Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, Big Horn 
Basin division, Shoshone extension unit, 
Polecat Bench area, in northwestern Wyo- 
ming near the city of Powell; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cannonball 
division, Mott unit, on the Cannonball River 
in southwestern North Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great 
Falls division, Fort Benton unit, on the Mis- 
souri River in north-central Montana near 
the town of Fort Benton; 

Missouri River Basin project, Musselshell 
division, Lower Musselshell unit, on the 
lower reaches of the Musselshell River near 
the town of Mosby, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Powder divi- 
sion, Kaycee unit, on the Middle Fork and 
main stem of the Powder River in northeast- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marias divi- 
sion, Marias-Milk unit, in the Marias and 
Milk River Basins in north-central Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Pollock-Herreid unit, on 
the Missouri River in north-central South 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Sun-Teton 
division, Sun-Teton unit, on the Sun and 
Teton Rivers in the vicinity of Great Falls, 
Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Billings pump unit, at the city of 
Billings, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Cracker Box and Stipek units, along 
the Yellowstone River near the town of Glen- 
dive, Montana. 

Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue division, 
Little Blue unit, along the Little Blue River 
in south-central Nebraska; 
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Missouri River Basin project, Blue division, 
Sunbeam unit, on the West Fork of the Big 
Blue River in southeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Laramie divi- 
sion, Wheatland unit, on the Laramie River 
in southeastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Mount Evans 
division, Upper South Platte unit, on the 
South Platte River near the city of Denver, 
Colorado; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, La Prele unit, on La Prele Creek, 
near the town of Douglas, Wyoming. 

Alaska 

Lake Grace project on Grace Creek on Re- 
villagigedo Island, Alaska; 

Takatz Creek project on Takatz Creek on 
Baranof Island near Sitka, Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on the following 
proposals: 

Region 1 

Umpqua River project, Azalea division on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 

Chehalis River project, Adna division, in 
the Upper Chehalis River Basin near the 
cities of Centralia and Chehalis, Washing- 
ton; 

Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley divi- 
sion, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owyhee 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood divi- 
sion, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near Bur- 
ley, Idaho; 

Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west of 
Portland, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho Water Development proj- 
ect, Bruneau division in the vicinity of Bru- 
neau in southwest Idaho; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan-Sim- 
ilkameen division, Oroville-Tonasket unit. 

Region 2 

North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, 
Van Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern 
California; 

Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western Neva- 
da and the American River Basin in Cali- 


fornia. 
Region 3 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 

Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 

Santa Margarita project on the Santa Mar- 
garita River in southern California. 


Region 4 
Colorado River Basin, power peaking ca- 
pacity, in the Colorado River Basin in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah, and in the east- 
ern part of Bonneville Basin along the Was- 
atch Mountains in Utah; 
Price River project, Price River Basin in 
eastern Utah. 
Region 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 
Basin in southwestern New Mexico. 


Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Missouri River Basin project, North Dakota 
pumping division, Horsehead Flats and Wi- 
nona units on the east side of the Missouri 
River in the general vicinity of Linton, North 
Dakota; 
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Missouri River Basin project, Lower Big- 
horn division, Hardin unit on the Bighorn 
River near Hardin, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division,. Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and 
Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 

Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick di- 
vision, Scandia unit, near the town of Belle- 
ville in north-central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights ir- 
rigation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in east- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn di- 
vision, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Solomon di- 
vision, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns of 
Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Kanaska di- 
vision, Nelson Buck union on Beaver Creek 
in northwestern Kansas. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may accelerate feasi- 
bility studies authorized by law when and 
to the extent that the costs of such studies 
shall have been advanced by non-Federal 
sources. 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain sa third 
powerplant at the Grand Coulee Dam, Co- 
lumbia Basin project, Washington, and for 
other purposes”, approved June 14, 1966 (80 
Stat. 200) is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a)“ after “Src. 2”; 

(2) by striking out That“ at the begin- 
ning of the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, that“; and 

(3) by inserting at the end of such section 
two new subsections as follows: 

“(b) It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that reclamation projects hereafter 
authorized in the Pacific Northwest to re- 
ceive financial assistance from the Federal 
Columbia River power system shall receive 
such assistance only from the net revenues 
of that system as provided in this subsec- 
tion, and that their construction shall be so 
scheduled that the financial assistance, to- 
gether with similar financial assistance for 
previously authorized reclamation projects 
(including projects not receiving financial 
assistance for which the Congress hereafter 
may authorize financial assistance) will not 
cause increases in the rates and charges of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. In no 
event shall such financial assistance from 
net revenues be required in any case before 
the last year of the period authorized by law 
for repayment of the portion of the costs al- 
located to irrigation and assigned for repay- 
ment by the water users; nor shall any such 
project receive such assistance prior to the 
year 2026; nor shall the total assistance to 
all irrigation projects, both existing and fu- 
ture, in the Pacific Northwest average more 
than $30,000,000 annually in any period of 
twenty consecutive years beginning with the 
year 2026. Any analyses and studies au- 
thorized by the Congress for reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest shall be 
prepared in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. As used in this section, the 
term ‘net revenues’ as determined from time 
to time means revenues not required for the 
repayment of (1) all costs allocable to power 
at projects in the Pacific Northwest then ex- 
isting or authorized, including the cost of 
acquiring power by purchase or exchange, 
and (2) presently authorized assistance from 
power to irrigation at projects in the Pacific 
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Northwest existing and authorized prior to 
the date of enactment of this subsection. 
(e) On December 20, 1974, and thereafter 
at intervals coinciding with anniversary dates 
of Federal Power Commission general review 
of the rates and charges of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall recommend to the Congress 
any changes in the dollar limitations herein 
placed upon financial assistance to Pacific 
Northwest reclamation projects that he be- 
lieves justified by changes in the cost-price 
leyels existing on July 1, 1966, or by other 
relevant changes of circumstances.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The CLERK. The amendment offered 
by Mr. Rocers of Texas is to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized 

(a) to perform such additional analysis 
and studies as may be required on the follow- 
ing proposals which are pending before the 
Congress: 


The 


Region 1 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Chelan division, 
Manson unit, along Lake Chelan in north- 
central Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Merlin division, 
on Jumpoff Joe Creek, a tributary of the 
Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Tualatin project, first phase, on the 
Tualatin River, near the city of Portland, 
Oregon; 

Walla Walla project, Touchet division, on 
the Touchet River in southeastern Washing- 
ton; 

Yakima project, Kennewick division ex- 
tension, near the mouth of the Yakima 
River in south-central Washington. 


Region 3 
Lower Colorado River Basin project, in the 


Lower Colorado River Basin in Arizona, 
California, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 
Region 5 

Canton project on the Canadian River be- 
low the existing Canton Reservoir in north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus Bend project on the Lower 
Colorado River Basin in Texas; 

Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Texas. 


Region 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Midstate 
division, on the north side of the Platte 
River in central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Loup 
division, on the North Loup and Loup Rivers 
in east-central Nebraska; and 

(b) to complete his analysis and studies 
and to prepare and process reports on the fol- 
lowing proposals, which he anticipates will 
be completed or substantially completed on 
or before June 30, 1966: 

Region 1 

Challis project, Challis Creek division, on 
Challis Creek in southern Idaho; 

Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division, 
East Greenacres unit in Idaho, along the 
Idaho-Washington State line east of Spo- 
kane, Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Illinois Valley 
division, on the Illinois River, a tributary of 
the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Mountain Home division, in the Snake 
River Basin near the cities of Boise and 
Mountain Home, Idaho; 

Umpqua River project, Olalla division, on 
Olalla and Lookingglass Creeks in the south 
Umgpua Basin in southwestern Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project; upper Star 
Valley division, on Salt River and Cow Creek, 
near the town of Afton, Wyoming; 
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Willamette River project, Monmouth-Dal- 
las division, on the west side of the Wil- 
lamette River in the vicinity of Monmouth 
and Dallas, Oregon. 

Willamette River project, Red Prairie di- 
vision, along the South Yamhill River near 
the town of Sheridan, Oregon; 

Yakima project, Bumping Lake enlarge- 
ment, on Bumping River in the Yakima River 
Basin in Washington. 

Region 2 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, initial phase, in and adjacent to the 
Cosumnes River Basin east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, 
peripheral canal, in the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Delta in California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, Kel- 
logg unit, south of the city of Antioch, Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, east side division, 
initial phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Sacramento River 
division, West Sacramento canal unit, on the 
west side of the Sacramento River Valley and 
in the Putah Creek Basin in California; 

Central Valley project, San Felipe divi- 
sion, in the Santa Clara and Pajaro River 
Basins in the central coastal area of 
California; 

Sespe Creek project, on the Santa Clara 
River and tributaries in southern California; 

Walker River project on the Walker River 
in west-central California and east-central 
Nevada. 

Region 4 

Bear River project, first phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north- 
central Utah and southeastern Idaho, 


Region 5 


Chikaskia project on the Chikaskia River 
in south-central Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cureo project on the Guadalupe River in 
south-central Texas; 

Liberty Bottoms project on the Red River 
below Denison Dam in south-central Okla- 
homa; 

San Luis Valley project, Closed Basin di- 
vision, in the Rio Grande Basin in south- 
central Colorado. 

Region 6 


Missouri River Basin project, James di- 
vison, Oahe unit (exclusive of Mitchell area), 
involving the diversion of water from the 
existing Oahe Reservoir into the James River 
Valley; 

Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota pumping division, Tower, Greenwood, 
and Yankton units, on the Missouri River in 
southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South 
Dakota pumping division, Wagner unit on 
the Missouri River in the vicinity of Fort 
Randall Dam in southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, Jefferson and Whitehall units on 
the Big Hole and Jefferson Rivers above 
Canyon Ferry Dam in southwestern Mon- 
tana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, West Bench unit, on the Big Hole 
River in southwestern Montana near the 
town of Dillon; 

Missouri River Basin project, White di- 
vision, Pine Ridge unit, on the White River in 
southwestern South Dakota. 

Region 7 

Mirage Flats project on the upper Niobrara 
River near Hay Springs, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cedar Rapids 
division, on the Cedar and Loup Rivers near 
Spalding, Nebraska; 
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Missouri River Basin project, lower Nio- 
brara division, O'Neill unit on the lower Nio- 
brara River in north-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Ellis unit, on Big Creek in west- 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Platte 
division, Narrows Unit, on the South Platte 
River near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 


Alaska 


Devil Canyon project, on the Susitna River 
about midway between the cities of An- 
chorage and Fairbanks, Alaska, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tinue feasibility studies on the following 
proposals, which are presently under study 
and which will require further study before 
completion of such studies: 


Region 1 


Burnt River project, Dark Canyon division, 
on the Burnt River in west-central Oregon; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Okanogan unit, on 
the Okanogan River in north-central Wash- 
ington; 

Deschutes project, Central division, in the ` 
Deschutes and Crooked River Basins in cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead River project, encompassing the 
Flathead River Basin in northwestern Mon- 
tana; 

Grand Ronde project on the Grande Ronde 
River in northeastern Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Applegate Val- 
ley division, on Applegate Creek, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, near the city of Grants 
Pass, Oregon. 

Rogue River Basin project, Medford divi- 
sion, on the Rogue River in the vicinity of 
the town of Medford, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Garden Valley division, along the Payette 
River and in the general vicinity of Boise, 
Idaho; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Weiser River division, in the Weiser 
River Basin in Idaho; 

Umatilla Basin project, encompassing the 
Umatilla River Basin, centering near the 
town of Pendleton, Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, American Falls 
Dam replacement on the Snake River near 
the city of American Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Lynn Crandall 
division, on the Snake River below Palisades 
Dam in southern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Salmon Falls 
division, south of the Snake River, near the 
city of Twin Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Snake Plains 
recharge division, encompassing the Snake 
River Plains area north of the Snake River 
in southern Idaho; 

Walla Walla project, Marcus Whitman and 
Milton-Freewater divisions, in the Walla 
Walla River Basin in northeastern Oregon 
and southeastern Washington; 

Willamette River project, Carlton division, 
on the Yamhill River in northwestern 
Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Molalla division, 
on the Molalla and Pudding Rivers in north- 
western Oregon; 

Yakima project, Ahtanum unit, on Ahta- 
num Creek in the Yakima River Basin in 
Washington. 

Region 2 

Central Valley project, American River 
division, Placerville Ridge unit, between the 
South Fork American River an“ the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Americar River 
divicion, Pleasant Oaks unit, between the 
South Fork American River and thc North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, Fair Play unit, on the Middle Fork 
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Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valiey project, East Side division, 
ultimate phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River 
on the north to the foothills of the Teha- 
chapi Mountains south of the Kenn River; 

Central Valley project, Pit River division, 
Alien Camp unit, on the Pit River northeast 
of Redding, California; 

Central Valley project, Stanislaus River 
division, Sonora-Keystone unit, on the 
Stanislaus River in the general vicinity of 
Sonora, California; 

Lompoc project on the lower Santa Ynez 
River in southern California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
English Ridge unit, on the upper Eel River 
and in the Putah Creek and adjacent areas 
north of San Francisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
Knights Valley unit in the Russian River 
Basin and adjacent areas north of San 
Francisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
ultimate phase, in the Eel River Basin in 
northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Central 
Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Klamath River 
division, in the Lower Klamath River Basin 
in northwestern California with facilities 
for the diversion of excess wate: into the 
Central Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Trinity River 
division (execlusive of Paskenta-Newville 
Reservoir), encompassing that portion of 
the Trinity River Basin below the existing 
Lewiston Dam of the Central Valley project, 
the upper portion of the Mad and Van Duzen 
Rivers and the west side tributaries of the 
Sacramento River in California; 

North Coast project, lower Trinity River 
division, Paskenta-Newville Dam and Res- 
ervoir on Stony and Thomes Creeks in the 
Sacramento River Basin in California; 

Ventura River project extension in the 
Ventura River Basin near Ventura, Cali- 
fornia; 

Washoe project, Hope Valley division, on 
the Carson River in California and Nevada; 

Washoe project, Newland extension divi- 
sion, on the lower Carson River near the city 
of Fallon, Nevada. 

Region 3 

Black River-Springerville-Saint Johns 
project on the Black River and Little Colo- 
rado River near Springerville and Saint 
Johns, Arizona; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Coachella divi- 
sion, on the Coachella Canal in southern 
California; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Imperial divi- 
sion, on the All-American Canal and the Im- 
perial Valley distribution system in southern 
California; 

Flagstaff-Willlams project, near the cities 
of Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona; 

Kingman project, on the Colorado River 
and near the city of Kingman, Arizona; 

Moapa Valley pumping project in the 
Muddy River Basin in southern Nevada; 

San Pedro-Santa Cruz project in the San 
Pedro and Santa Cruz River Basins in south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper Gila River project on the Gila River 
and its tributaries in western New Mexico 
and eastern Arizona. 


Region 4 
Bear River project, second phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north-cen- 
tral Utah and southeastern Idaho; 
Central Utah project, ultimate phase, 
Uintah unit, on the Whiterock and Uinta 
Rivers in northeastern Utah. 
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Region 5 

Brantley project on the Pecos River up- 
stream from Carlsbad, New Mexico; 

Cibolo project on Cibolo Creek in the San 
Antonio River Basin in Texas; 

Eastern New Mexico water supply pro- 
ject in northeastern New Mexico; 

Nueces River project on Frio River in the 
Nueces River Basin in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi, Texas; 

Portales project near the town of Portales 
in eastern New Mexico; 

Rio Grande water salvage project, New 
Mexico division, on the Rio Grande River 
between the Colorado-New Mexico State line, 
and the existing Caballo Reservoir; 

Texas Basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending from 
the Sabine River on the north to the Rio 
Grande on the south. 


Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, Big Horn 
Basin division, Shoshone extension unit, 
Polecat Bench area, in northwestern Wyo- 
ming near the city of Powell; 

Missourl River Basin project, Cannonball 
division, Mott unit, on the Cannonball River 
in southwestern North Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great 
Falls division, Fort Benton unit, on the Mis- 
souri River in north-central Montana near 
the town of Fort Benton; 

Missouri River Basin project, Musselshell 
division, Lower Musselshell unit, on the lower 
reaches of the Musselshell River near the 
town of Mosby, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Powder di- 
vision, Kaycee unit, on the Middle Fork and 
main stem of the Powder River in north- 
eastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marias di- 
vision, Marias-Milk unit, in the Marias and 
Milk River Basins in north-central Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Pollock-Herreid unit, 
on the Missouri River in north-central South 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Sun-Teton 
division, Sun-Teton unit, on the Sun and 
Teton Rivers in the vicinity of Great Falls, 
Montana; ; 

Missouri River Basın project, Yellowstone 
division, Billings pump unit, at the city of 
Billings, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Cracker Box and Stipek units, along 
the Yellowstone River near the town of Glen- 
dive, Montana. 

Region 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Blue division, 
Little Blue unit, along the Little Blue River 
in south-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue division, 
Sunbeam unit, on the West Fork of the Big 
Blue River in southeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Laramie di- 
vision, Wheatland unit, on the Laramie River 
in southeastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Mount Evans 
division, Upper South Platte unit, on the 
South Platte River near the city of Denver, 
Colorado; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, La Prele unit, on La Prle Creek, 
near the town of Douglas, Wyoming. 

Alaska 

Lake Grace project on Grace Creek on 
Revillagigedo Island, Alaska; 

Takatz Creek project on Takatz Creek on 
Baranof Island near Sitka, Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on— 

(a) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for initiation on or before June 30, 


1967: 
Region 1 


Umpqua River project, Azalea division, on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 
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Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Oroville-Tonasket 
unit, Washington. 


Region 2 


North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, 
Van Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern. 
California. 

Region 3 

Bourder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit, 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 

Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 

Santa Margarita project on the Santa Mar- 
garita River in southern California. 


Region 4 
Ute Indian unit, developing waters tribu- 


tary to the Colorado River in northeastern 
and north-central Utah. 


Region 6 
Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 


sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota. 


Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick di- 
vision, Scandia unit, near the town of Belle- 
ville in north-central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights irri- 
gation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in east- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; and 

(b) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for initiation after June 30, 1967: 


Region 1 

Chehalis River Basin, Adna division, in 
the Upper Chehalis River Basin near the 
cities of Centralia and Chehalis, Washington; 

Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley divi- 
sion, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owyhee 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood divi- 
sion, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near 
Burley, Idaho; 

Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Region 2 
Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe Basin 
in eastern California and western Nevada 
and the American River Basin in California. 
Region 3 
Morongo-Yucca-Upper Coachella Valley 
project in Riverside County, California; 
Little Rock dam and reservoir, Little Rock, 
California. 
Region 4 
Colorado River Basin, power peaking capac- 
ity, in the Colorado River Basin in Arizona, 
Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern part 
of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch Moun- 
tains in Utah; 
Grand County development, in the Colo- 
rado River Basin in southeastern Utah; 
Gray Canyon project, on the Green River 
in eastern Utah; 
Price River development, in the Price River 
basin in eastern Utah; 
San Juan County development, in the 
Colorado River basin in southeastern Utah; 
Ute Indian unit of the Central Utah 
project, ultimate phase. 


Region 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River 
Basin in southwestern New Mexico. 
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Region 6 

Missouri River Basin project, North Dakota 
pumping division, Horsehead Flats and 
Winona units on the east side of the Mis- 
souri River in the general vicinity of Linton, 
North Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and Fort 
Thompson, South Dakota. 

Region 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn divi- 
sion, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Solomon di- 
vision, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns 
of Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marais des 
Cygnes River Basin project. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary, pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in sections 2 and 3 of this 
Act, shall submit to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives within one year 
after completion of the final feasibility plan 
those studies of proposals determined to be 
feasible, with alternate studies for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
each water resource project or proposal in 
all instances where practical alternatives are 
known to the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
provide in the initial and/or alternate studies 
all the data and information on short-term 
and long-term benefits and costs necessary 
for the comprehensive and integrated de- 
velopment of each water resource project or 
proposal, including any and all factors di- 
rectly, indirectly, ancillary, and/or inciden- 
tal to the comprehensive development of each 
water resource project or proposal. 

Src. 5. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on additional pro- 
posals when and to the extent that the costs 
of such studies shall have been advanced by 
non-Federal sources. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
Passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Without objection, a similar House bill 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF LAWS—FARM 
CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(S. 2822) to amend various provisions of 
the laws administered by the Farm Credit 
Administration to improve operations 
thereunder, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, to suspend the rules, and 
pass the bill with amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the laws 
administered by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
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tration relating to Federal land banks, Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, banks for 
cooperatives, farm credit board elections and 
compensation of Federal Farm Credit Board, 
are amended as hereinafter provided. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Sec. 2. Title I of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended, is amended— 

(a) by adding the following subsection at 
the end of section 10 thereof (12 U.S.C. 751- 
757): 

“(h) To the extent authorized by the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Federal land 
bank of the district, and the board of direc- 
tors of a Federal land bank association, a 
written report and approval by the manager 
or another employee of the association desig- 
nated for the purpose shall be acceptable in 
lieu of the written report and approval 
otherwise required of the loan committee 
under this section; and in such cases the 
favorable report and approval by the man- 
ager or other employee shall constitute the 
applicant a member of the association.” 

(b) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of paragraph First of sec- 
tion 12 thereof (12 U.S.C. 771 First) and 
immediately before the period at the end of 
the first sentence and immediately before 
the second comma in the second sentence of 
paragraph Second of section 13 thereof (12 
U.S.C. 781 Second) the following: “and 
which mortgages may include farm land 
within other farm credit districts to the ex- 
tent authorized by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration"; 

(c) by striking “and unless owner of stock 
in the corporation assume personal liability 
for the loan to the extent required under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Farm 
Credit Administration” from the fourth sen- 
tence of paragraph Sixth of section 12 there- 
of (12 U.S.C. 771 Sixth); and 

(d) by substituting “an amount speci- 
fied by the Farm Credit Administration” for 
“$100,000” in paragraph Seventh of section 
12 thereof (12 U.S.C. 771 Seventh). 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Sec. 3. Title II of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended, is amended— 

(a) in section 202(a) thereof (12 U.S.C. 
1031), by deleting “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2), by substituting “; and“ for the 
period at the end of paragraph (3) and by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

“(4) to purchase for investment obliga- 
tions of the Federal land banks and the 
banks for cooperatives and, to the extent 
authorized by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, obligations of any agencies of the Unit- 
ed States.”; and 

(b) by changing section 208(b) thereof 
(12 U.S.C. 1092) to read as follows: “The 
Farm Credit Administration may require 
reports in such form as it may specify from 
any or all of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks whenever in its judgment the same 
are necessary for a full and complete knowl- 
edge of its or their financial condition or 
operations.” 

BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 

Sec. 4. (a) Sections 41 and 34 of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1134c and 1134j), are each amended— 

(i) by striking from clause (a) in the 
first sentence thereof the following: “, for 
any of the purposes and subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations set forth in such 
Act, as amended”; and 

(ii) by adding the following sentence 
immediately after the first sentence thereof: 
“Loans to cooperative associations made by 
any bank for cooperatives shall bear such 
rates of interest as the board of directors 
of the bank shall from time to time de- 
termine with the approval of the Farm Cred- 
it Association, but in no case shall the rate 
of interest exceed 6 per centum per annum 
on the unpaid principal of a loan,”. 
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(b) The Agricultural Marketing Act, as 
amended, is amended by deleting subsection 
(a) of section 8 thereof (12 U.S.C, 1141f(a)). 

FARM CREDIT BOARD ELECTIONS 

Sec. 5. The Farm Credit Act of 1937, as 
amended, is amended by substituting sixty“ 
for “thirty” in the last sentence of section 
5(e) thereof (12 U.S.C. 640e) and in the 
third last sentence of section 5(f) thereof 
(12 U.S.C. 640f) and by inserting the fol- 
lowing immediately before the period at the 
end of each of such sentences: “, except 
that for elections to fill vacancies the Farm 
Credit Administration may specify a short- 
er period than sixty days but not less than 
thirty days”. This section shall be effective 
after the calendar year in which it is en- 
acted. 

FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 

Sec. 6. Section 4 (f) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1953 (12 U.S.C. 636c(f)) is amended 
by substituting 8100“ for “$50” therein. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 


out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. The gentleman from Texas 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from California will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill to revise certain of the farm credit 
procedures and involves some six items. 
The first relates to the land banks and 
provides that the land banks may make 
loans covering land which is situated in 
two or more different farm credit dis- 
tricts. The present law would require 
that if a loan is made on a farm that hap- 
pens to lie on the boundary line between 
two districts, that two separate loans 
must be made, although the land belongs 
to the same owner and is in one unit. We 
simply felt that this is a practical situa- 
tion which should be cured. The land 
bank district lines are purely arbitrary, 
but there have to be land bank district 
lines, and we feel that this will reduce 
the burden of work on both the borrower 
and on the banks. 

A second amendment relates to the in- 
termediate credit banks and provides 
that they may invest in the obligations of 
the land banks and the banks for co- 
operatives, and to the extent authorized 
by the Farm Credit Administration 
Board, in any other obligations of any 
of the agencies of the United States. 

The purpose of that is simply to make 
it plain that these agencies may buy the 
obligations issued by other Farm Credit 
institutions and, where the Farm Credit 
Board approves it, any of the other agen- 
cies of the country. 

The next amendment provides that the 
Board of the Farm Credit Administration 
may require reports from the interme- 
diate credit banks at any time and ask 
for a full and complete disclosure of their 
financial operations. In the past those 
reports have been required, I believe, on 
an annual basis. It was felt that it 
would be much better to simply give the 
Board the right to make the demand at 
any time. 

The next amendment relates to the 
banks for cooperatives and provides that 
the banks for cooperatives may make 
loans for any lawful purpose to their 
member cooperatives without regard to 
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the act of 1929, which was actually 
passed before we got into these present 
operations, and which related to the old 
agencies that have been superseded by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

The next amendment relates to the 
election of the members of the Farm 
Credit Board—which is held by mail, in- 
cidentally—at present the results are 
reported from the separate associations 
all over the country as soon as possible 
after a Board meeting. Previously, we 
have had only 30 days to make those re- 
ports. This gives 60 days, the purpose 
being to enable the associations to hold 
the election, report it back, and get it 
done without the necessity of calling any 
special meetings of the Board. They 
usually meet once a month, and about 
half of them normally meet at such time 
that, in order to get the report in in the 
30-day period, they have required a spe- 
cial meeting, for which the local agency 
has to pay. 

Finally, the last amendment relates 
to the compensation of the members of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board—that is 
the National Board. The amendment 
increases that compensation from $50 to 
$100 per day. Presently most of the 
members of the local boards—and there 
is a board for each of these banks—draws 
$75 a day, whereas the Federal Board 
members draw less than most of the local 
board members do. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. POAG™. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I just 
came in and I did not understand all of 
the gentleman’s explanations. I refer to 
page 6, section 2(d), of the report that 
accompanies S. 2822. I do not have the 
bill in front of me. As I understand it, 
the committee is amending the present 
law to remove the prior approval of the 
Farm Credit Administration to loans 
that go beyond the $100,000 mark. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
follow it, he will find that the committee 
did not approve that amendment, which 
was in the original bill. The committee 
felt as the gentleman does, that these 
larger loans should be reviewed. 

We have brought the bill in with the 
amendments, and that section is stricken 
out by one of the amendments. That is 
a provision which the administration 
suggested but which we did not approve. 
Our committee agrees with the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad the gen- 
tleman has clarified that situation, be- 
cause I could not see why that particular 
provision should be in the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

The gentleman from Texas IMr. 
PoacE] has explained the purpose of this 
bill very well. There is no reason for me 
to repeat that. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Credit and by the full Committee on 
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Agriculture. I urge that the rules be 
suspended and that the bill be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now such time as 
he may consume to the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. DAGUE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 2822 as reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Basically this bill consists of six 
amendments to the various farm credit 
laws and is designed to perfect and im- 
prove these programs which have been 
and are operating so successfully. 

As the bill came to the committee 
from the other body it contained nine 
amendments to the laws dealing with 
the Federal land banks, the Federal in- 
termediate credit banks, the banks for 
cooperatives, and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration in general. 

The Conservation and Credit Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on the bill and 
unanimously recommended to the full 
committee that three of these amend- 
ments be deleted. These three amend- 
ments are explained at page 2 of the 
committee report. The full committee 
has approved this bill unanimously. 

In brief the bill would do six things. 

First. Federal land banks would be 
permitted to take mortgages on land in 
other farm credit districts. 

Second. Federal intermediate credit 
banks would be permitted to invest in 
obligations of the land banks, banks 
for cooperatives, and any agencies of the 
United States. 

Third. Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank financial reports could be sub- 
mitted when deemed necessary rather 
than at regularly scheduled times. 

Fourth. The loan purpose limitations 
presently applying to the banks for co- 
operatives would be broadened, but the 
interest rates in present law would be 
continued. 

Fifth. A 60-day—rather than a 30- 
day—period would be provided for elec- 
tion ballots to be cast in the election of 
district board members. 

Sixth. The compensation of Board 
members would be increased from $50 
per day to $100 per day for official duties, 
but not more than 75 days per year could 
be devoted to such duties. 


SUMMARY 


This bill was considered both in sub- 
committee and in full committee. It was 
unanimously reported to the House, and 
it should be approved by the House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. DOLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 2822. As pointed out by 
the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from Texas this bill was very 
carefully considered by our committee 
and was reported unanimously by the 
committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I also support this bill. I believe 
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particularly the proposals which are in- 
corporated in it are in the interest of 
better operations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. I wish to say, however, that in the 
opinion of most of us—and I believe all 
of us who serve on the Committee on 
Agriculture—the Farm Credit Adminis- 
nanon is one of the better Federal agen- 
cies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill S. 2822 as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEASING AUTHORITY OF POST- 
MASTER GENERAL 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 14548) to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 14548 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2109 of title 39, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 
“$ 2109. Time limitations on agreements 

“Agreements may not be entered into un- 
der sections 2104 and 2105 of this title after 
July 22, 1964.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, a vital 
and urgently needed leasing, land ac- 
quisition, and land disposition authority 
for use by the Post Office Department 
will terminate on December 31, 1966, 
unless favorable action is taken here 
today on H.R. 14548. 

This bill, which is based upon an 
official recommendation of the Post- 
master General, was reported unani- 
mously from the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. It is identical to 
H.R. 9653 of the 88th Congress, which 
passed the House by unanimous consent 
on May 18, 1963. The measure was 
amended in the Senate to continue the 
authority only until December 31, 1966, 
and in the closing days of the 88th Con- 
gress the House agreed to the Senate 
amendment—Public Law 480, 88th Con- 


Is a 


gress. 

The provisions of this bill are very 
simple. It will amend section 2109 of 
title 39, United States Code, by deleting 


the phrase, “and under section 2103 after ~ 


December 3}, 1966.” The effect of this 
amendment will be to extend indefinitely 
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the authority of the Postmaster General 
to acquire title to sites and to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, as provided in sec- 
tion 2103 of title 39. 

When first enacted as a part of the 
Post Office Department Property Act of 
1954, Public Law 519, 83d Congress, the 
lease construction program—authorized 
by section 2103—and the lease purchase 
program—authorized by sections 2104 
and 2105—were both relatively new and 
untried programs as far as the Federal 
Government was concerned. Since they 
were new programs, the Congress placed 
10-year limitations on the use of both 
programs and this limitation is con- 
tained in section 2109. 

Under the lease purchase program, the 
Postmaster General was authorized to 
negotiate and enter into lease purchase 
agreements for periods of not less than 
10, nor more than 25 years, with provi- 
sions requiring the title to the property 
to be vested in the United States at, or 
before, the end of the specified term. 
This program never was used to anv 
great extent by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. In fact, lease purchase agree- 
ments were prohibited since 1958 by pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-844 and 
statutory authority, under sections 2104 
and 2105, actually did expire on July 22, 
1964. 

Under the lease construction program, 
the Post Office Department acquires land 
by purchase, condemnation, lease, dona- 
tion, or by assignable options. The land 
is then offered to the lowest successful 
bidder, as determined by competitive 
bidding procedures, who agrees to con- 
struct a post office building to Depart- 
ment specifications and lease it to the 
Department at the lowest rent for a 
specified term of years, not in excess of 
30. This program has been most suc- 
cessful and will continue to provide ur- 
gently needed authority for the Post- 
master General if favorable considera- 
tion is given here today to H.R. 14548. 

The law which H.R. 14548 will con- 
tinue— 

First, gives the Postmaster General au- 
thority to enter into leases for any pe- 
riod—10, 20, or 30 years’ duration—not 
in excess of 30 years; 

Second, gives the Postmaster General 
condemnation and other land acquisition 
authority and related land disposition 
authority; and 

Third, requires that all leases entered 
into under this program may be awarded 
only after advertised competitive bidding. 

During fiscal years 1967 and 1968, the 
Post Office Department is scheduled to 
award 23 major lease construction proj- 
ects under the 30-year lease construc- 
tion authority. These 23 projects, all 
located in large metropolitan areas, will 
provide the Department with an addi- 
tional 7 million square feet of space. The 
land for these projects has been acquired 
under authority of section 2103. How- 
ever, if the authority of section 2103 is 
not extended beyond December 31, 1966, 
the Department will lose its authority 
to transfer this land to a successful bid- 
der under a lease construction agree- 
ment. Consequently a major portion of 
the Department’s space acquisition pro- 
gram for the future will come to a halt. 
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It is important here to note that if 
these 23 major projects are to be con- 
structed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it would require an appropriation 
of at least $170 million. 

In addition to the lease construction 
program under section 2103, the Depart- 
ment also utilizes authority under sec- 
tion 2102 to negotiate and enter into 
leases for periods not in excess of 20 
years. It is contemplated that over 1,000 
leases will be awarded during fiscal year 
1967 under this authority. 

The Department also acquires a sub- 
stantial amount of space for postal pur- 
poses under the Federal construction pro- 
gram when postal space is built as a part 
of a Federal building. 

The Department utilizes and needs all 
three of these programs to fulfill the 
need of 7 million additional square feet 
of new space required annually to han- 
dle the growing mail volume and to re- 
place substandard facilities now in use. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt, and the 
members of our committee had no doubt 
when they considered this bill, that there 
is an urgent need for the continued use 
of the lease construction program under 
section 2103. 

I urge your favorable consideration 
here today on H.R. 14548 in order that 
this vital program may be continued by 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that this bill 
comes to the floor of the House under 
suspension of the rules. If it had come 
to the floor under an open rule, I cer- 
tainly would offer an amendment em- 
bracing the recommendation of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Staats, who, until only re- 
cently, was the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and, of course, is 
very well acquainted with the expendi- 
tures of the Post Office Department. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed 
to extending the authority of the Post- 
master General to make leases, and so on 
and so forth. 

But, I do feel that it should have been 
provided in this bill that the General 
Services Administration, as recom- 
mended by the Comptroller General, 
have some oversight authority with re- 
spect to leasing and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention of the 
House to the statement of the Comptrol- 
ler General, to be found on page 12 of 
the report: 

We estimate that, if the office spaces for 


10 major leased facilities covered by our 
review— 


That is, the review of the General Ac- 
counting Office— 
had been planned on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration's standards, the 
reductions of office space would have resulted 
in savings in rental costs of about $2.6 mil- 
lion over the life of the leases. 


Comptroller General Staats goes on 
to say: 

In view of the significance of our findings 
and the possibility of substantial savings to 
the Government, we recommend that H.R. 
14548 be amended to provide that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration shall be respon- 
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sible for either establishing or approving the 
standards to be used in planning space for 
the Post Office Department's administrative 
activities In both leased facilities and Fed- 
erally-owned buildings. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. Is the gentleman from 
Iowa aware that the former Comptroller 
General made similar recommendations 
when the previous bill was enacted in the 
88th Congress, H.R. 9653, and that that 
bill unanimously passed this House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I do not recall that. 
Perhaps it is an oversight on my part. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is true, 
sir, that similar recommendations were 
made by the former Comptroller Gen- 
eral, but our committee felt that they 
were not appropriate, and the bill passed 
this House unanimously and went to the 
other body where an amendment was 
attached to it extending the bill only 
to December 31, 1966. 

And I might also say in addition there- 
to that there is another reason I oppose 
such an amendment as the gentleman 
suggests, because these buildings are 
special-purpose buildings. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] knows as well as I do that 
the volume of mail is increasing by 2 
or 3 percent a year and it is anticipated 
that the volume of mail this year, mail 
handled by the Post Office Department, 
will run up to 75 billion pieces. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post Office Depart- 
ment recommended to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the House passed here 
recently, a bili appointing a sixth Deputy 
Postmaster General to supervise a new 
department in the Post Office Depart- 
ment known as Research, Development 
and Engineering, because of this mail 
volume in order to give the public better 
service” 

Mr. Speaker, in Detroit, Mich., we 
are building or have built a new, auto- 
mated, up-to-date post office there. 
These are special buildings. They are 
new buildings. There is no one present- 
ly equipped to handle such type con- 
struction as recommended by the Post- 
master General himself and by his 
agents. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not quarreling, as 
I previously stated, with extension of the 
authority of the Postmaster General to 
lease; not at all. 

What I am protesting is the fact that 
there is apparently no oversight on the 
part of the General Services Administra- 
tion, and I can see no reason why there 
should not be, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. DANIELS. As I said, sir, I do not 
believe the General Services Administra- 
tion should have anything to do with it 
except in cases of a multiple-purpose 
building, a Federal building, where oth- 
er agencies of the Government require 
space. But where there is a special-pur- 
pose building strictly for the Post Office 
Department, then that should be in the 
hands of the Post Office Department it- 
self. 
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Mr. GROSS. I think the General 
Services Administration might well con- 
stitute an oversight agency on all build- 
ings that are constructed, directly or in- 
directly, with Federal funds or leased 
with Federal funds. 

In other words, I know of no reason 
why the Postmaster General should not 
be accountable to the General Services 
Administration on the leasing of build- 
ings throughout the country. 

Mr. DANIELS. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral is accountable to our own Subcom- 
mittee on Facilities and Modernization 
which is headed by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

I might also point out to you that the 
Defense Department, the State Depart- 
ment, NASA, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission are not accountable to the 
General Services Administration. They 
are accountable to their own oversight 
legislative committee. 

Mr. GROSS. This constitutes a differ- 
ence of opinion as between the gentle- 
man and myself. Of course, I am going 
to support this bill that is before the 
House. I only wish I had the opportuni- 
ty to amend it here on the floor. This is 
becoming big business—this business of 
rental and lease of property on the part 
of the Post Office Department. I would 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the amount involved has gone 
from approximately $30 million in 1955 
to an estimated $160 million in 1970—in 
other words, increased 5 to 6 times in 
that period of time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that in my opinion we ought to have all 
the oversight possible without hamper- 
ing this program—but we ought to have 
all the oversight possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to support my colleagues in urging 
favorable consideration of H.R. 14548. 
The Post Office Department has had leg- 
islative authority, dating as far back as 
1885, to enter into leases for postal pur- 
poses for periods not to exceed 20 years. 
This 20-year leasing authority, which is 
contained in 39 United States Code 2102, 
is not affected in any way by this legisla- 
tion and, of course, such authority will 
continue. 

The Post Office Department Property 
Act of 1954, approved July 22, 1954, Pub- 
lic Law 519, 83d Congress, gave the De- 
partment additional leasing authority. 

There are two principal features of the 
1954 authority, as now contained in 39 
United States Code 2103: 

First, lease agreements may extend for 
any period up to 30 years; and 

Second, the Post Office Department 
may acquire real property by purchase, 
condemnation, lease, donation, or other- 
wise and may dispose of such property 
to a contractor who agrees to construct a 
building for postal purposes on the prop- 
erty and lease the building back to the 
Post Office Department. 

The 1954 act provided that no agree- 
ments could be entered into by the Post- 
master General later than 10 years after 
date of enactment. The 10-year period 
would have expired on July 22, 1964, ex- 
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cept that it was extended until Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, by Public Law 480 of the 
88th Congress. 

This legislation will have the effect of 
permitting the 30-year leasing and re- 
lated authorities to continue without lim- 
itation after December 31, 1966. 

Related provisions of the 1954 act, 
which granted the Postmaster General 
authority to enter into lease purchase 
agreements, terminated on July 22, 1964. 

The 1954 legislation received biparti- 
san support, and H.R. 14548 received the 
same support in the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. I am con- 
vinced that the continued existence of 
the land acquisition and land disposal 
authority, and the related leasing au- 
thority, is vital to the Department's space 
acquisition program. I believe the ma- 
jor reasons justifying the continuation 
of the authority under section 2103 may 
be summarized as follows: 

First, it is the most economical method 
of procuring space under any leasing 
program where a long-term occupancy is 
projected. 

Second, the 30-year term enables the 
Department to more evenly match space 
cost and revenue while, at the same time, 
minimizing Government financing. 

Third, the 30-year leasing authority 
will continue to be essential to the devel- 
opment of facilities even if a major Fed- 
eral construction program is developed 
after fiscal year 1967. 

Fourth, the condemnation and dis- 
posal authority protects the Department 
against excessive land costs, and its very 
existence enables the Department to ob- 
tain options at fair prices which would 
not otherwise be obtainable. 

Fifth, without land disposition au- 
thority, and in the absence of an appro- 
priation for a Federal construction pro- 
gram, the entire postal construction pro- 
gram of major facilities will come to a 
halt during fiscal year 1967. 

It is argued by many that the least 
costly method of providing space for the 
Post Office Department, in most cases, 
would be direct construction by the Fed- 
eral Government. However, even if an 
adequate Federal construction and own- 
ership program of postal facilities were 
to be commenced, there would continue 
to be situations in which the 30-year 
leasing authority, and the supporting 
land acquisition and disposition author- 
ity, would be required to enable the De- 
partment to fill its space needs. 

In the absence of an adequate Federal 
construction and ownership program for 
providing sufficient space for the postal 
service which, of course, we do not have 
at the present time, I know of no alter- 
native but to continue the existing 30- 
year leasing, and related condemnation, 
authority. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of this 
legislation will not result in any addi- 
tional cost. It will, in fact, result in less 
cost if the Department can continue to 
use the 30-year term lease, which results 
in lower rents than would be obtainable 
under a 20-year lease. 

Enactment of H.R. 14548 will permit 
the Post Office Department to continue 
the 30-year lease program which is vi- 
tally needed in the Department’s space 
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acquisition program. I urge your favor- 
able consideration of this legislation here 
today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote some individual views on this 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to 
criticize either the handling of this bill 
or the procedure except to make a little 
bit of legislative history here. 

I do not believe an item of this far- 
reaching consequence should have moved 
through the committee so easily without 
a thorough hearing. 

I do note, however, when we took up 
in the Post Office Committee the bill for 
an additional assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, I happened to get on this subject. 
I wandered off the subject of the assist- 
ant postmaster general to the subject 
of leasing. 

Mr. Abell of the Post Office, in answer 
to a question, stated—and I quote Mr. 
Abell: 


We feel there is also need to have direct 
construction authority so that we can con- 
struct some of these buildings and own them 
rather than lease them. 


I feel that the very fact that the Post 
Office Department is thinking of return- 
ing to, or perhaps expanding, a major 
specialized post office building would 
warrant serious attention by our com- 
mittee. I do not think we have given 
it enough attention. 

I would also like to point out my ob- 
servation in traveling about the coun- 
try, that these leased buildings are rather 
interesting. Most of them I note are 
rather uniform in architecture and out- 
side of a few flourishes, perhaps for land- 
scaping and adjustments for local ma- 
terials, resemble nothing but big, huge 
warehouses with rather plain nd some- 
times impractical lobby space and just 
a vast, dreary working space without 
any real innoyations for post office needs. 

I feel that it would be helpful if our 
committee, regardless of having passed 
this bill would hold hearings and take a 
good look at the subject. 

Will the gentleman from New Jersey 
indicate if he has any idea of whether 
or not we shall at least discuss this sub- 
ject more thoroughly in committee? 

Mr. DANIELS. I am not the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of 
the issue, but I shall surely convey the 
gentleman’s message to the chairman. 
I am inclined to agree with you. In the 
future we should have hearings on this 
subject, and the problem should be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

On the question of construction, the 
Postmaster General has recommended 
to the Public Works Committee that he 
be given authority to construct buildings, 
but the 30-year leasing authority, which 
is the subject matter of the jurisdiction 
of our committee, is really needed by the 
Post Office Department at this time be- 
cause the present legislation expires 
December 31, 1966. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I have supported 
this legislation, and I am aware of the 
fact that a Senate subcommittee has held 
hearings on the possibility of granting 
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additional construction power to the Post 
Office Department. Frankly, I think 
they need specialized post offices to meet 
the new demands that are being made 
upon them, and I do hope that we cover 
the subject at the first opportunity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
14548. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HIKING THE HIGHWAYS OF 
MATRIMONY 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who are honored to hold posi- 
tions in any of the three branches of our 
Government are expected by the people 
of this great country to conduct ourselves 
in a manner in keeping with the office we 
hold and also in a manner that befits 
a life of highest standards and impec- 
cable conduct. Americans particularly 
expect such of those who serve in the 
judiciary, and more particularly of one 
honored to serve on the highest Court of 
the land, the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In recent years the High Court has 
given us enough trouble with its decisions 
and interpretations of the law. It has 
made itself famous—or infamous, de- 
pending on one’s point of view—with its 
questionable interpretations of our basic 
law and for its invasion of that segment 
of government which belongs to the leg- 
islative branch. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I doubt that any of 
its decisions have lifted more brows than 
the news over the weekend which told us 
that one of our High Court Justices had 
begun his fourth journey on the highway 
of matrimony, this time with one only 
one-third his age. And as we recall the 
third journey, it, agewise, was about the 
same. 

Heretofore this Justice made his best 
headlines hiking highways of another 
kind—through the woods, alongside his- 
toric canals and up to the mountain 
peaks, all because, so we were told, of his 
great love for the great outdoors. 

Surely thousands were quite amazed 
and maybe even disgusted, as I was, on 
reading over the weekend of the fourth 
venture of this Justice on the highway of 
matrimony, a type of hiking for which he 
is now much better known. Under a pic- 
ture of the bride and groom simultane- 
ously sipping from a martini glass, it was 
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said that this latest matrimonial journey 
was begun over a “scotch and soda 
plunked in front of the gray-haired 
judge.” Mr. Speaker, it could have hard- 
ly begun any other way. 

I would also say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
experienced groom has clearly demon- 
strated he is not devoting a fair share of 
his judging ability to an interpretation 
of the law. 

In all candor, he would do himself and 
his country a favor if he would quietly 
resign from the High Court and devote 
full time to that in which he appears to 
be the most learned and most profi- 
cient—hiking the highways of matri- 
mony. 


NEED TO CONTROL POLLUTION OF 
AIR AND WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and extend my remarks. ~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the critical 
need to control the pollution of our air 
and water resources is of great and grow- 
ing concern to Congress, our Federal, 
State, and local governments, and to our 
people. 

Time is rapidly running out, and we 
are far behind in the battle. 

Vast urban areas in our country are 
virtually cesspools of pollution. To many 
of our people, it is a rarity for them to 
behold a crisp, clean day with skies free 
of smog and industrial haze. Many re- 
member with yearning for the days of 
clean running rivers, lakes, and bays 
where fishing, swimming, and boating 
provided hours of recreation free of the 
threat to health from the hazards of 
pollution. 

We can, and must, take whatever steps 
necessary to stop the slow poisoning of 
our natural habitat. Many State and 
local governments have vast programs 
already in operation, many sponsored or 
funded by our Federal Government. But 
we in Congress can provide an additional 
weapon, one long needed, and that is a 
tax incentive to encourage private indus- 
try to spend the huge sums necessary to 
install pollution control equipment. 

I have, today, introduced a bill which 
in my judgment would be of great benefit 
in our pollution control programs. 

My bill would authorize an incentive 
tax credit for industries for the cost of 
constructing or installing facilities to 
control air or water pollution, It would 
permit such expenses to be amortized 
over a period of from 1 to 5 years, if the 
facility is certified to be in conformity 
with the pollution control program of the 
appropriate State agency and with appli- 
cable Federal regulations. 

Many industries today are taking steps 
on their own to stop their plants from 
poisoning our atmosphere and our water 
resources. Some of the most flagrant 
violators must be brought forcibly to the 
bar of justice before they will make the 
heavy outlay for the necessary equip- 
ment to abate pollution. 
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As one with firsthand knowledge of 
local efforts to control this great prob- 
lem, I am not unmindful of the problems 
of industry in taking all necessary steps. 

Few people realize that it may cost an 
industrial plant millions of dollars to 
install an air scrubber to remove noxious 
or offensive pollutants from the plant’s 
efluent. Often, this is an investment 
from which there is no profitable return, 
other than in goodwill and the knowl- 
edge the plant is operating in conformity 
with existing law. Many plants operat- 
ing on a slim profit margin cannot afford 
the tremendous outlay for research or 
equipment, and the provisions of my bill 
would be of great importance in bringing 
their voluntary compliance. 

A few years ago, in Houston and Har- 
ris County, Tex., we were faced with 
serious pollution problems. Our air was 
fouled, and our streams and bayous often 
were carriers of raw sewage, bypassed 
from overloaded treatment plants. Air- 
line pilots needed no instruments to find 
Houston, for they were guided by a gigan- 
tic stream of smog from our ship channel 
plants that flowed like a poisonous river 
200 or 300 miles inland. Schools near 
some of the plants held gas drills, women 
complained that pollutants in the air 
caused their nylon hose to unravel, and 
white houses turned black when pollu- 
tants reacted with the lead in the white 


t. 

Under my tenure as Harris County 
judge, we instituted a countywide pollu- 
tion abatement control program. We 
were largely successful in getting volun- 
tary compliance from many of the indus- 
trial plants. But we were also forced to 
bring nearly 100 major violators into 
court before forcing their compliance 
with our pollution control program. We 
were among the first major communities 
in our country to realize the growing 
hazard posed by the steady fouling of our 
air and water resources, and to take steps 
to control and abate it. In my judg- 
ment, our early action during the 1950's 
headed off more critical problems. Much 
remains to be done, for we have not 
solved the problem completely in our 
community, nor in our State and Nation. 

We can and must give industry the 
incentive to voluntarily join in this fight 
before it is too late. To me, the fight for 
clean air and water is our most pressing 
domestic problem, and every day sacri- 
ficed through delay is costing future gen- 
erations heavily. 

I urge my colleagues to give this prob- 
lem their most earnest attention, and if 
they believe this bill is meritorious, to 
join with me in urging the Ways and 
Means Committee to give expeditious 
consideration to the program as outlined 
under my bill. 


SECRETARY McNAMARA’S REPORT 
TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
FIRST 5 YEARS OF THE DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT'S COST REDUCTION 
PROGRAM 
Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter, 
including tables. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much criticism in this honorable body 
for programs which involve the expendi- 
ture of money. At times, it seems that 
every program—no matter how far- 
sighted or deserving—sgets criticized sim- 
ply because it involves the expenditure 
of money to help the poor help them- 
selves, to provide educational opportu- 
nity, to heal the sick or to feed the 
starving. 

Yet, surprisingly enough, we hear very 
little praise indeed whenever we save 
money. Why? I do not know. Per- 
haps it is because it is far easier to talk 
about saving money than actually to do 
50. 
But July 8 was a historic day for 
economizing in this country. Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara an- 
nounced that his Department alone real- 
ized savings of $4.5 billion during fiscal 
year 1966—$400 million more than esti- 
mated. 

In fact, in the 5-year period in which 
the Department of Defense has been 
involved in an intensive program to im- 
prove its operating efficiency and reduce 
its costs, we have realized cumulative 
savings of over $14 billion. 

This economy has not meant military 
inadequacy. In fact, while saving over 
$14 billion we have at the same time im- 
proved the efficiency of the Nation’s mili- 
tary logistic system and met the man- 
power and material needs of a major 
conflict in southeast Asia. 

Finally, these savings are not inflated 
or exaggerated; they are real. The 
prestigious independent public account- 
ing concern of Touche, Ross, Bailey & 
Smart has reviewed the formula used by 
the Department of Defense in calculat- 
ing these savings and concluded that it 
is “logical and reasonable.” 

What are these savings? A few exam- 
ples give a good idea of the ingenious 
techniques the Department of Defense 
is developing—and perfecting—to econ- 
omize without strangling our military 
effort. 

For example, a special bolt for heli- 
copter armor cost $34—but the Depart- 
ment substituted another, equally good 
bolt which costs only 40 cents. This 
meant a total savings on recent pro- 
curement of $13,104. 

Another example: titanium coating on 
compressor blades and vanes on the 
J-79 engine was replaced by a cheaper 
process of corrosion control. This meant 
a total savings on recent procurement of 
$1,352,360. 

This is the kind of economy in Goy- 
ernment that should always be practiced 
and encouraged. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, it gives me great satisfac- 
tion to know that the taxpayer’s money 
is being spent so wisely and frugally by 
the Defense Department. I commend its 
program to other governmental agen- 
cies, and believe that many of my col- 
leagues join me today in expressing ad- 
miration and gratification to Secretary 
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McNamara and the President for their 
continued efforts in this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the full text of 
Secretary McNamara’s report to the 
President on the first 5 years of the De- 
fense Department’s cost reduction pro- 
gram in the Recorp at this point: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1966. 

Memorandum for the President. 

Subject: Department of Defense Cost Reduc- 
tion Program—Fourth Annual Progress 
Report. 

Four years ago, on July 5, 1962, I reported 
to President Kennedy on the progress made 
by the Defense Department since January 
1961 in improving operating efficiency and re- 
ducing costs, and on our goals for the future. 
Now, with the completion of the fifth year 
of operation under this program, I can report 
to you that notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary demands of our military operations in 
Southeast Asia: 

Savings of $4.5 billion were realized during 
FY 1966 through efficiency improvements 
$400 million more than estimated. 

Savings of $6.1 billion a year by FY 1969 
and each year thereafter have again been set 
as our long range goal—unchanged from 
last year. 

Actual accomplishments in each year have 
far exceeded the original goals announced in 
July 1962. Cumulative savings over the five 
year period now exceed $14 billion. 

The savings in FY 1966 were achieved at 
the same time we were building up a military 
force of about 350,000 men in Southeast Asia, 
some 10,000 miles from our shores, and pro- 
viding the facilities, weapons, ammunition, 
equipment and supplies required to support 
them in combat. During the last twelve 
months our military effort in Southeast Asia 
has been increased by: 

240% in the number of military personnel 
deployed 

480% in the number of combat maneuver 
battalions 

235% in the number of helicopters 

110% in the number of land-based attack 
aircraft 

70% in the number of naval vessels in off- 
shore waters 

145% in air ordnance expended 

310% in the capacity of the ports 

240% in the yolume of dry cargo delivered 
by ship 

170% in the tonnage delivered by aircraft 

During the same period we have greatly 
expanded our production of the ammuni- 
tion, equipment and supplies required by our 
forces in Southeast Asia. From June 1965 to 
June 1966, production has been increased by: 

15% in fixed-wing aircraft 

60% in helicopters 

2100% in aluminum airfield matting 

1300% in air delivered munitions 

160% in ground delivered munitions 

6700 % in tropical uniforms 

All of this has been accomplished: 

Without imposing the usual wartime con- 
trols on wages, prices, and civilian produc- 
tion and consumption 

Without calling up the Reserve Forces 

Without imposing wartime tax burdens, 
and while holding Defense expenditures in 
FY 1966 (as a percent of GNP) at a level 
lower than that of four of the past five years. 
THE COST REDUCTION PROGRAM IN RETROSPECT 

With five years of experience behind us 
and with the “test in combat” provided by 
the Vietnam conflict, I believe this to be a 
most appropriate time to assess the contri- 
bution of the Cost Reduction Program to the 
more effective management of the Defense 
effort. 

To obtain an independent, outside assess- 
ment of the true savings to the nation pro- 
duced by the Program and to recommend fur- 
ther improvements in its operation, a leading 
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firm of public accountants, Touche, Ross, 
Bailey and Smart, was engaged, Their prin- 
cipal conclusions are: 

1. That the rules established by the De- 
fense Department to assess the savings re- 
sulting from cost reduction actions “have 
been logical and reasonable”. 

2. That the reporting system which applies 
these rules to the classification, validation 
and summarization of the cost reduction ac- 
tions “has produced a reasonable overall 
monetary expression of sayings achieved un- 
der the Program“. 

3. That the Program has achieved the pur- 
pose intended“. 

In short, Touche, Ross, Bailey and Smart 
believe that the Cost Reduction Program is 
stimulating economy and efficiency through- 
out the Defense Establishment. It is a brief 
I share. 

When appraising both the need for and 
accomplishments of the Cost Reduction Pro- 
gram, we should bear in mind that the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Defense Depart- 
ment is to be ready for combat. Therefore, 
it is to be expected that in making day to 
day decisions, we will normally tend to err 
on the side of surpluses rather than short- 
ages. Thus, without some offsetting incen- 
tive for economy, we would always be con- 
fronted with a pervasive tendency to over- 
state requirements, to hoard supplies and 
manpower, to pyramid “safety stocks” at 
successive management echelons, to establish 
standards without to cost, and, in gen- 
eral, to stick with the “tried and true” rather 
than risk innovation. Certainly, we want to 
be sure that we have everything we need to 
maintain our combat readiness. But there 
is absolutely nothing to be gained, and in- 
deed much to be lost, by acquiring more than 
we need. 

The tendency to over-finance and over- 
order is especially prevalent when our forces 
are actually engaged in combat. We came 
out of the Korean War, for example, with 
about $12 billion of surplus stocks on hand— 
we hope to avoid a similar waste of national 
resources during the Vietnamese conflict. 
The over-funding in certain areas during 
the Korean War was startling. In June 1953 
the Defense Department reported to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee that a total 
of $12.7 billion had been programed for Air 
Force aircraft spare parts for the four fiscal 
years, 1951-1954 compared with actual and 
projected consumption in those years of 
only $1.7 billion, and an inventory require- 
ment of only $1.5 billion. This is the kind 
of pitfall we are seeking to avoid in the 
current military build-up. 


1 With regard to the validation of the cost 
savings, the accounting firm believes that the 
program has matured to a point where the 
scope and intensity of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s audit of smaller transactions could 
be reduced, and I would tend to agree. From 
the very inception of this program, I have in- 
sisted on an independent audit of the sav- 
ings to ensure that they are bona fide. This 
is simply good business practice; no man- 
ager should report on his own performance 
without some form of independent verifica- 
tion. Originally, I invited the General Ac- 
counting Office to undertake this auditing 
task, but for understandable reasons the 
Comptroller General thought it would be in- 
appropriate. I, therefore, assigned the job 
to the Comptroller of the Defense Depart- 
ment under whose direction some 200 man- 
years are devoted annually to the review and 
verification of the quarterly savings reports. 
All claims of savings which do not fully meet 
the established criteria are eliminated from 
our final reports to you and to the public 
In FY 1966, about 40% of the total savings 
claimed by the logistics managers were re- 
jected, and these are not included in the re- 
sults which I am now reporting. 
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Of course, whenever the level of operations 
rises, as it does when our forces engage in 
combat, an increase in Defense expenditures 
will be required. This in no way invalidates 
savings previously made under the Cost Re- 
duction Program, which is designed to 
achieve maximum operating efficiency at any 
level of operation. Our objective in peace- 
time is to achieve a sound logistics base 
which can be expanded quickly in time of 
war. Our requirements for ammunition and 
other consumables, for example, are com- 
puted on the assumption that production will 
immediately be increased when our forces 
are committed to combat. In other words, 
we stock only enough to meet our normal 
peacetime needs plus the amount required 
to tide us over in wartime until production 
can catch up with consumption. Thus, even 
though our munitions inventories amounted 
to some $8 or $9 billion when the tempo of 
the Vietnam conflict suddenly increased a 
year ago, we had to add $3.1 billion for am- 
munition to the FY 1966 Budget, making a 
total of about $4.2 billion—and another $3.7 
billion for ammunition was included in the 
FY 1967 Budget. 

With regard to spare parts, obviously con- 
sumption is greatly increased by combat op- 
erations. Weapons and equipment are used 
much more intensively, requiring more fre- 
quent overhaul; some are damaged by enemy 
action, requiring repair; and in the case of 
Vietnam, new, very long supply pipelines 
have to be established and filled to assure 
that spare parts are available when needed. 
But here again, all we need to stock in peace- 
time are sufficient spares to support normal 
operations and the initial demands of com- 
bat until production can be expanded to 
meet the higher rates of consumption. Ac- 
cordingly, it was to be expected that we 
would add, as we did, well over a billion 
dollars for spares to our FY 1966 Budget. 

My own conclusion is that, even with 
hindsight, we could not have significantly 
improved on the overall performance of the 
Cost Reduction Program during the past five 
years, Certainly, some mistakes have been 
made. Ina few cases, for example, some sav- 
ings may well have been reported and ac- 
cepted which, in retrospect, should not have 
been. But the monetary value of these is 
minor indeed (probably not in excess of 3% 
or 4% of the cumulative savings of $14 bil- 
lion). Moreover, for each such instance, 
there were many other true cost reductions 
which were either not reported at all or not 
accepted by the auditors because of a tech- 
nicality such as insufficient documentation, 
Certainly, there is room for improvement in 
the mechanics of the program, as the Touche, 
Ross, Bailey and Smart report points out. 
But the fact remains that: 

Of the 862 “base closure” actions taken 
during the last five years—actions which will 
save over $1.4 billion per year—not a single 
one has had to be reversed, even though a 
total of nearly 540,000 military and civilian 
personnel have been added to our rolls in the 
past twelve months, 

The percentage of contracts awarded on the 
basis of competition continued to increase 
and the percentage of cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts continued to decline during FY 
1966, despite the heavy pressure of our war- 
time procurement. 

Even with the greatly increased workload 
imposed by the Vietnam war, the Defense 
Supply Agency is still operating with 13% 
fewer employees than its predecessor agencies 
in 1961, 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary de- 
mands of the Vietnam conflict, continued 
progress was made during FY 1966: in the 
use of excess inventories in lieu of new pro- 
curement; in the elimination of “goldplat- 
ing”; and in reducing the number of different 
items in our inventories, 
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In the opinion of our military commanders, 
no military force in this century has been 
moved so far so fast, has been as well sup- 
plied, and has fought as effectively as the 
force of 350,000 men, 1,800 fixed-wing air- 
craft, and 1,700 helicopters which we cur- 
rently have deployed in Southeast Asia. And 
this has been achieved after realizing, during 
the past five years, $14 billion in savings from 
the Cost Reduction Program and after elimi- 
nating, during the same period, almost $60 
billion from the budget requests of the 
Military Services. 

Our cost reduction techniques have been 
adopted by many of our defense contrac- 
tors on their military work, and are now 
being applied on their civilian work as well. 
Indeed, we have discovered that they are 
being used by many firms not directly con- 
nected with the defense program. A recent 
survey by the Wall Street Journal found 
that: 

“There’s evidence that stepped-up cost re- 
duction efforts among Government con- 
tractors are spilling over into the civilian 
economy as well. A New York management 
consultant, hired by a major defense con- 
tractor to establish a cost reduction pro- 
gram, says the company extended the system 
to commercial production with such startling 
results that non-defense competitors set up 
similar programs to avoid being under-sold 
on the commercial market“. 


THE COST REDUCTION PROGRAM IN FY 1966 


The following discussion highlights some 
of the specific actions taken and the savings 
achieved during the past year. As you know, 
the many individual elements of the program 
are organized around three basic principles: 

1. Buying only what we need to achieve 
combat readiness. 

2. Buying at the lowest sound price. 

3. Reducing operating costs through the 
termination of unnecessary operations, 
standardization and consolidation. 

The year’s results will be reported in the 
same categories. 

I. Buying Only What We Need: One of our 
major goals has been to improve the process 
by which we initially calculate what, when 
and how much we need to buy. How well we 
perform this task not only bears heavily on 
the overall cost of the Defense program but 
ultimately also helps to determine the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the forces we support. 
Savings in this area in FY 1966 are estimated 
at $1.6 billion. 

A. Refining Requirements Calculations: 
In the case of major weapons and equip- 
ment, requirement calculations are refined 
by a continuing series of program reviews 
and analyses which seek to establish: sound 
wearout, attrition and pipeline factors; the 
proper balance between stocks on hand and 
post-D-Day production potential; the 
optimum mix of various types of items in the 
inventory; etc. 

For example: 

A review of recent experience showed that 
the 5% annual replacement factor planned 
for the AN/GRC-—50 tactical radio relay unit 
could be reduced to 2%—saving $2,114,073. 

A reexamination of ground equipment re- 
quirements for the UH-1 helicopter revealed 
that two sets of ground handling wheels 
could support three aircraft, instead of one 
set for each aircraft—saving $500,000, 
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For the literally millions of secondary 
items, the management of which is neces- 
sarily largely decentralized, we have sought 
to achieve a more precise determination of 
requirements and a more rapid response to 
the user through the extensive uses of auto- 
matic data processing equipment and spe- 
cialized logistics communications systems, 
and through the continuous revalidation of 
pipeline, maintenance and safety factors. 
For example: 

A new computerized method for estimat- 
ing the amount of repair parts needed for 
new shipboard equipment made possible a 
more precise determination of require- 
ments—saving $587,440. 

The expeditious return of unserviceable fire 
control devices for the SS-11 missile made 
possible a reduction in procurement—saving 
$136,200. 

B. Increased Use of Excess Inventories: 
The greatly increased demand for materiel 
resulting from combat operations in Viet- 
nam has significantly expanded the oppor- 
tunities to use excess equipment and sup- 
plies and idle production tools owned by the 
Government. The computerized screening 
procedures installed in recent years have 
helped us to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities since they quickly identify require- 
ments which can be satisfied by idle assets 
in lieu of new procurement. The results are 
shown below: 


Value of 


long-supply Increase 
Fiscal year stocks over 

returned to | fiscal year 

1961 rate 
N pe es | o i ty EE 
1962 $14 
1963. 1m 
3 331 
495 
1900 (estimate) 579 


Here are just two recent examples of how 
these stocks were reutilized: 

1. By modifying an obsolete 155 mm pro- 
jectile at a unit cost of $2.34, the Army 
avoided procurement of some 270,000 new 
projectiles costing $24.18 each—saving 
$5,889,576. 

2. By dyeing and mildew proofing webbing 
already in stock, the Defense Supply Agency 
was able to meet the needs of a contractor 
manufacturing carrying slings for weapons 
and equipment—saving $276,898. 

O. Eliminating Goldplating: When we 
specify costly quality or performance fea- 
tures not actually required for the achieve- 
ment of the desired military effectiveness, 
the waste is truly as real as when excessive 
quantities are purchased. To stimulate ef- 
forts to eliminate “goldplating”, our con- 
tracts, wherever appropriate, permit the pro- 
ducer to share in any savings that result, 
Approved contractor proposals rose from 
about 288 in FY 1964 to 700 in FY 1965 and 
in FY 1966 are estimated at over 1000. These 
actions not only produce substantial sav- 
ings, but also often contribute directly to 
the military effectiveness of our weapons and 
equipment by improving their reliability and 
ease of maintenance. Three recent examples 
are shown below: 


Unit cost 


Savings on 
recent pro- 
Before After curement 
redesign redesign 
1. A anoh rocket motor tube: Number of components reduced from 

AE TERASE BA $5. 08 $3. 73 $760, 522 
— — 5, 234. 00 2, 633. 00 1,352, 360 
. 34. 00 40 13, 104 


2. Goma control, J-79 ar * + coating on compressor 


blades and vanes 8 by 
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D. Inventory Item Reduction: Every dif- 
ferent item carried in our inventory requires 
separate management, the cost of which is 
conservatively estimated at $100 per item per 
year. With the continuing introduction of 
new weapons and equipment, hundreds of 
thousands of new items must be added an- 
nually. Without a concerted effort to keep 
new items to a minimum and to purge exist- 
ing Inventories of unneeded, duplicative or 
interchangeable items, the total number of 
different items in the supply system would 
rise indefinitely. Fortunately, we have been 
able to reverse this trend which had seen 
the number of items in our catalog rise from 
3.3 million in FY 1958 to about 4 million in 
FY 1962. Through a vigorous standardiza- 
tion program, the development of an auto- 
mated Item Entry Control System, the con- 
scious avoldance of parallel development 
projects by different Services and the con- 
tinuous screening of the supply inventory, 
the number of different items in the system 
has now been reduced to about 3.8 million. 
In the first nine months of FY 1966, over 
334,000 items were eliminated from the 
catalog. 

II. Buying At The Lowest Sound Price: 
One of the outstanding, and I believe last- 
ing, accomplishments of the Cost Reduction 
Program has been the vast improvement in 
our procurement operations, as reflected in 


Item 
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the increased proportion of contracts 
awarded on the basis of price competition 
and in the drastic shift away from cost- 
plus-fixed-fee to fixed price or incentive type 
contracts. Savings achieved are estimated 
at $1.3 billion in FY 1966. 

A. Shifting from Non-Competitive to Com- 
petitive Procurement: 

Forty-six and four-tenths percent of our 
prime contracts were awarded on the basis 
of price competition through the first ten 
months of FY 1966, compared with forty- 
three and four-tenths percent for all of FY 
1965. 

This is a remarkable accomplishment in 
view of the fact that many of the urgent 
Vietnam requirements could, as a practical 
matter, be met only by adding to the con- 
tracts of suppliers already in production. In 
such cases, even if the original contract was 
awarded through price competition, the fol- 
low-on procurement could not qualify as 
competitive. Even if the results for May and 
June slip below the ten month average, I 
believe FY 1966 will still exceed or at least 
equal FY 1965. Experience has shown that, 
on the average, at least 25 cents is saved on 
each dollar shifted from noncompetitive to 
competitive procurement. This means an 
estimated $605 million savings in FY 1966. 
Some of the interesting recent examples of 
action in this area are shown below: 


peti-| Competitive} Percent Savings 
unit price reduction 
48 86 $285, 591 
11. 91 20 168, 780 
987. 00 31 206, 736 


37 
35 
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operations. Since this time a year ago, 
another 159 activities have been selected for 
closure, reduction in scope or consolidation— 
with an ultimate saving of $410 million each 
year. The present status of the p 

(on a “when completed” basis) is shown 
below: 


Job positions eliminated.. 
Recurring annual savings 

(millions) 

The land and facilities made available by 
this “base closure” program usually find 
other productive uses quickly. The table 
below summarizes the disposition of military 
property released since 1961: 


New use 


Parks, recreation, community 
develo, nt 
dust: 


B. Shifting from Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee 
(CPFF) to Fixed-Price Contracts: The first 
ten months of FY 1966 show a continuing 
decline in the proportion of CPFF type con- 
tracts awarded, reaching a rate of 8.9% com- 
pared with the peak of 38% recorded in 
March 1961. 

CPFF contracts, while being the easiest to 
award, are the most difficult to administer, 
and more important, provide little or no in- 
centive for the contractor to hold costs down 
or meet performance and delivery specifica- 
tions. Because they do permit work to get 
under way rapidly and are particularly suit- 
ed to highly uncertain situations, we have 
had to use CPFF contracts in the case of a 
number of Vietnam-related projects, for ex- 
ample, the construction of U.S. military fa- 
cilities in that country. Despite these unu- 


sual requirements, we were able to show fur- 
ther progress in FY 1966. Since on the aver- 


Allons, 
pbb (millions)... 
Rate of savings (percent) 


age at least ten cents is saved on each dollar 
shifted from CPFF to some other form of con- 
tract, this means an estimated saving of $684 
million, Again, the actual results of the last 
two months may increase the CPFF rate 
somewhat, but we should still be able to bet- 
ter the goal set for the year. 

As the proportion of CPFF contracts has 
declined, that of firm, fixed-price contracts 
has risen, and by virtually the same amount, 
This is especially gratifying inasmuch as un- 
der most conditions, the firm, fixed-price 
contract is preferable, with the contractor 
assuming full cost responsibility and guar- 
anteeing performance and timely delivery. 

C. Multi-year Procurement: Multi-year 
competitive contracts enable bidders to offer 
the Government lower prices since the larger 
quantities and longer production runs usual- 
ly result in lower unit costs, as shown on the 
table below: 


Here are some recent examples of such contracts: 


III. Reducing Operating Costs: The third 
category of cost reductions comprises those 
programs designed to increase the efficiency 
of our far flung supply, maintenance, com- 
munications, transportation and other logis- 


Unit price 


tic support activities. Savings here in FY 
1966 are estimated at $1.6 billion. 

A. Terminating Unnecessary Operations: 
During the past year we have continued our 
effort to identify and terminate unnecessary 


Our own Office of Economic Adjustment 
has helped plan many of these successful 
conversions, collaborating with local officials 
in some 59 instances. In this connection, an 
important facet of our base closure program 
is the early identification and announcement 
of those installations affected so as to give 
all concerned—the employees, the communi- 
ties and state and federal agencies—the 
maximum amount of time to plan for the 
adjustment process, 

For our own employees affected by clos- 
ings, we have established a broad program 
of assistance which includes the guarantee 
of a new job opportunity, a centralized job 
referral activity to match displaced employ- 
ees with job vacancies, a preference system 
for the placement of such employees, re- 
training, severance pay, income protection 
and Government payment of moving costs 
to a new Defense job. The following table 
shows what has happened to civilian career 
employees displaced by the base closure pro- 
— between January 1964 and April 30, 
1966: 


Number | Percent 


5 5 offer of another pop 


69.7 

4.1 

2.4 

5.6 

14,2 

4.0 

Total 8 affected. 100. 0 
Separated without job oppor- 

T None 


B. Consolidation and Standardization of 
Operations: The more extensive use of air 
transportation, improved communications 
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and automatic data processing techniques 
has made possible an increasing degree of 
consolidation and standardization in our 
logistics operations, The result is more eco- 
nomical and efficient support of our military 
forces, 

The performance of the Defense Supply 
Agency (DSA) during FY 1966 in coping with 
the increased demands of the Vietnam con- 
flict adds impressive evidence to the wisdom 
of this largest and most important func- 
tional consolidation in the past five years. 
During the. first nine months of FY 1966, 
DSA’s supply centers processed 30 percent 
more requisitions, handled 55 percent more 
tons of supplies, and procured more than 
double the dollar volume of supplies than in 
the comparable period a year before—and, 
with an improvement in productivity per 
manhour expended of over 20 percent. 

C. Increasing Efficiency of Other Support 
Operations: 

1. Communication Systems Costs—Savings 
in this area in FY 1966 are estimated at $151 
million and stem principally from the con- 
solidation and integration of leased long 
line communications by the Defense Com- 
munications Agency. 

2. Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment—Savings in FY 1966 are estimated at 
$78 million and result from such actions as: 
minimizing the use of premium air travel; 
improving routings of high cost, air de- 
livered shipments; obtaining more favorable 
rates for commercial airlift and shipment of 
household goods; and reducing transporta- 
tion costs of overseas mail. 

3. Maintenance Management: FY 1966 
savings are estimated at $178 million and 
were obtained from a wide variety of actions, 
for example, lengthening the time between 
overhaul through better inspections and 
scheduling, by seeking out opportunities to 
rebuild existing equipment in lieu of new 
procurement, etc. 

4. Other: Additional savings estimated at 
$134 million were realized in such fields as 
family housing and other real property man- 
agement, the use of contract technicians, 
commercial type vehicle management, etc. 

SUMMARY 

With a record of five years of achievement 
behind us, there should be no question as to 
the value of the Defense Department's Cost 
Reduction Program. Not only has it pro- 
duced very substantial savings but also it 
has significantly improved the overall effi- 
ciency of our logistics system, as evidenced 
by its ability to support promptly the sud- 
den increase in workload imposed by the 
conflict in Vietnam. Six weeks ago Senator 
Doveras, speaking as Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Federal Procurement and Reg- 
ulation summed up the Committee's annual 
review of our Cost Reduction Program with 
the following comment: 

“Cost reductions of several billions of dol- 
lars annually have been achieved by adopt- 
ing, among others, many of the suggestions 
of this subcommittee. In the process... 
toes have been trod upon, oxen gored, and 
hostility encountered which is inevitable. 

Errors may have been committed and cer- 
tainly much remains to be done in carving 
more fat and waste . . but I urge everyone 
to view our suggestions and recommenda- 
tions against the background of the scope 
of the job and the unprecedented accom- 
plishments. We must not undermine... 
the greatly improved structure . .. nor 
relax our efforts toward further progress.” 

It is my intention to ensure that there is 
no relaxation of effort and that further pro- 
gress is achieved in the year ahead. 

ROBERT S. McNamara. 


— — 
EDWARD MICHAEL KERNAN 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last Friday, 
July 15, Ed Kernan, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er for over 22 years, passed away after a 
prolonged illness. During the past 12 
years on the Washington scene, I came 
to know him for his warm and sincere 
devotion to the highest traditions of the 
fourth estate. His interest concentrated 
on the news and those who made it. The 
Washington beat is shadowed by his 
passing. 

The following summary, written by his 
close associates at the Plain Dealer, aptly 
describes his journalistic life and 
achievements: 


Francis Edward Michael Kernan, in his 22 
years in the Plain Dealer’s Washington bu- 
reau, was known affectionately throughout 
the massive press corps in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal as “Eddie—with 1,000 friends”, including 
five Presidents. 

Amiable, shrewd and gregarious, Eddie 
landed in Washington in 1944 via service on 
newspapers in his native Red Wing, Minn. 
and in 1937 the Akron bureau of the Plain 
Dealer. 

Walker Buel, then chief of the Washington 
bureau used to tell the story of how Eddie 
worked himself into the Washington staff “as 
a natural because he could not stay away 
from political conventions.” Eddie spent his 
1944 vacation doing odd chores for the bu- 
reau at the 1944 Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago, which brought him to 
Buel's attention. 

Here Eddie covered the funeral procession 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and confessed 
he wept just like the throngs who watched 
the cortege roll by. He was one of the origi- 
nal staff of newsmen who covered the begin- 
nings of the United Nations when it was 
located at Lake Success, New York. 

Innumerable other reporters borrowed his 
“blacks” or carbon copies of stories during 
the campaign trips with Presidential candi- 
dates on trains before the jet age. A classic 
story in Washington was the air trip in more 
recent times when the presidential tour had 
gone through Cleveland, where the press had 
read Eddie’s story in the Plain Dealer, and 
then arrived in another great midwestern 
city. 

There, in the eminent local journal was 
Eddie’s story, word for word, except for the 
byline. Fletcher Knebel of Look magazine 
and a Plain Dealer alumnus and former 
bureau colleague of Eddie’s cracked: “They 
sure worked Eddie to a fare-the-well last 
night.” 

Eddie in particular knew Congress like 
the back of his hand. Innumberable Rep- 
resentatives and Senators on “Capitol Hill” 
also knew Eddie, and from time to time used 
to try to steal him away from the Plain 
Dealer to serve as a press aide. 

But Eddie preferred the glamor and excite- 
ment of newspaper life and used to spend 
hour after hour at times with cronies at the 
National Press Club bar recounting wild and 
wooly tales of an era of newspapering which 
today has just about died out. 

In 1954 Eddie was elected a member of the 
Gridiron Club, the famed dining organiza- 
tion limited to 50 top Washington corres- 
pondents. Eddie achieved fame in the club 
by being the annual crier of the classic 

opening line for some of the organization's 
star skits. Eddie’s role was to cry: “Make 
way!“ in a stentorian voice, as he ushered in 
the actors who were to parody the famous 
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and near-great “victims” 
satire. 

None of the many notables who attended 
the club’s luxurious banquets was ever hap- 
pier to see Eddie than his old high school 
football teammate, Gen. Lauris E. Norstad, 
former commander-in-chief of NATO forces 
in Europe. 

In fact, many Washington correspondents 
who went to Paris to see Gen. Norstad, used 
to ask Eddie for an introduction to the gen- 
eral. But, as many later humorously told 
Eddie, they lived to regret it. The charac- 
teristic complaint was: “Norstad spent 20 
minutes of my half hour's allotted time talk- 
ing about Eddie and Red Wing.” 

In recent years Eddie discovered he had a 
light touch in pinpointing the human side 
of political figures in the news, and used to 
write frequent columns in this vein for the 
Plain Dealer. 

He had been progressively ill for the past 
two years and had planned to retire next 
Dec. Ist. Surviving are his wife, Dorothy, 
whom he started to date in high school, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Margaret Hertz and Mrs. 
Kathleen Smith. 


My Ohio colleagues and his many 
friends on the Washington beat will miss 
the good spirit of Ed Kernan. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who have depended on the Plain Dealer 
for many years are grieved that Ed Ker- 
nan’s days have come to an end. He was 
always friendly and congenial. I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Kernan 
and his family. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Ed 
Kernan’s straightforward and accurate 
reporting of events in this city made him 
stand out among the Washington press 
corps. His distinguished news coverage 
and contribution to the Washington 
press corps earned him a membership in 
the exclusive Gridiron Club, a place with 
the Nation’s most important writers. In 
all my contacts with Ed Kernan he not 
only proved himself as an accomplished 
writer, but as one of the fairest news 
gatherers that I have ever known. Icon- 
sidered him both an outstanding journal- 
ist and a good friend. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult to realize that Eddie Kernan of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer is gone. 

Only a few weeks ago he telephoned 
me, full of good humor and typical Ker- 


of the club's 
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nan repartee despite the fact that pain 
was his constant grim companion. Ill- 
ness had limited his activities and, after 
covering my office for nearly a dozen 
years, I missed his frequent visits. He 
promised to come up to Capitol Hill for 
lunch as soon as he was feeling a little 
better. 

It was the only promise Ed Kernan 
ever made to me that he failed to keep. 
He was a man of his word. 

Eddie’s integrity and fairmindedness 
was such that he held the confidence of 
hundreds of men in public office. But 
beyond that he captured the friendship 
and loyalty of literally thousands of peo- 
ple in all walks of life, ranging from 
the elevator operator in the Plain Dealer 
bureau’s Washington headquarters up 
to the White House. He was one of 
the most affectionately regarded mem- 
bers of the Washington press corps. 

Ed had a roguish wit, a high sense of 
tolerance of the shortcomings of others 
and an uncanny ability to translate even 
a mundane news event into striking 
journalism. It was a winning combina- 
tion. 

He was held in the greatest respect by 
the Plain Dealer to which he gave so 
many years of service, as the following 
tributes indicate. 

Ed Kernan was a man’s man and a 
newspaperman’s newspaperman. 

It is very hard to say goodby. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
July 16, 1966] 
EDWARD KERNAN, PD Writer, DIES 

WASHINGTON. —F, Edward Kernan, veteran 
member of the Plain Dealer Washington bu- 
reau, died yesterday in Holy Cross Hospital, 
Silver Spring, Md. He was 59. 

Mr. Kernan had been on sick leave for 
nearly two years. He was hospitalized July 
7 after suffering a cerebral hemorrhage which 
caused his death. 

Francis Edward Michael Kernan, in his 22 
years in the Plain Dealer Washington Bu- 
reau, was known affectionately throughout 
the huge press corps in the nation’s capital 
as “Eddie—with 1,000 friends,” among them 
five presidents. 

Amiable, shrewd and gregarious, Eddie 
landed in Washington in 1944 after reporting 
stints on newspapers in his native Red Wing, 
Minn. Minneapolis and the Plain Dealer's 
Akron bureau. 

Walker S. Buel, the late chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau, used to tell the story of how 
Eddie worked himself into the Washington 
staff “as a natural, because he could not stay 
away from political conventions.” 

Eddie spent his 1944 vacation doing odd 
chores for the bureau staff at the 1944 Demo- 
cratic national convention in Chicago, which 
brought him to Buel’s attention. 

In Washington, Eddie covered the funeral 
procession of President Franklin D, Roose- 
velt and confessed he wept just like the 
throngs who watched the cortege roll by. He 
was one of the original staff of newsmen who 
covered the beginnings of the United Na- 
tions when it was situated at Lake Success, 
N.Y. 

Innumerable other reporters borrowed his 
“blacks,” or carbon copies of his articles, on 
the campaign trips with presidential candi- 
dates on trains before the jet age. 

A classic story in Washington was the air 
trip in more recent times when the presi- 
dential tour had stopped in Cleveland, where 
the other reporters had read Eddie’s story in 
The Plain Dealer, and then arrived in another 
great midwestern city. 

There in the eminent local journal was 
Eddie's article, word for word, except for the 
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byline. Fletcher Knebel, a writer for Look 
magazine and a Plain Dealer alumnus and 
former bureau colleague of Eddie’s cracked: 

“They sure worked Eddie to a fare-thee- 
well last night.” 

Eddie, in particular, knew Congress like 
the back of his hand. Innumerable repre- 
sentatives and senators also knew Eddie, and 
from time to time used to try to steal him 
away from The Plain Dealer to serve as their 
press aides. 

But Eddie preferred the glamor and excite- 
ment of newspaper life and used to spend 
hour after hour with cronies at the National 
Press Club bar recounting wild and woolly 
tales of an era of newspapering that today 
has just about died out. 

In 1954, Eddie was elected a member of the 
Gridiron Club, the famed dining organiza- 
tion limited to 50 top Washington corre- 
spondents. Eddie achieved fame in the club 
by being the annual crier of the classic open- 
ing line for some of the organization’s star 
skits. Eddie's role was to cry, Make way!” 
in a stentorian voice, as he ushered in the 
actors to parody the famous and near-great 
“victims” of the club's satire. 

None of the many notables who attended 
the club’s luxurious banquets was ever hap- 
pier to see Eddie than his old high school 
football teammate, Gen. Lauris E. Norstad, 
former commander-in-chief of NATO forces 
in Europe. 

In fact, many Washington correspondents 
who went to Paris to see Gen. Norstad used 
to ask Eddie for an introduction. 

But, as many later humorously told Ed- 
die, they lived to regret it. The characer- 
istic complaint was: 

“Norstad spent 20 minutes of my half 
hour's allotted time talking about Eddie and 
Red Wing.” 

In recent years Eddie cultivated a light 
touch in pinpointing the human side of 
political figures in the news and wrote many 
columns in that vein for The Plain Dealer, 

From 1937 until 1944, when he joined the 
Washington bureau, Kernan covered the news 
in Akron, He was in charge of the Akron 
bureau during World War II. There his 
knowledge of the rubber industry and labor 
relations gaye The Plain Dealer a widely 
respected reporter. 

He had been ill for the last two years 
and had planned to retire Dec. 1. 

Visiting hours for Mr. Kernan will be at 
the Warner E. Pumphrey funeral home, 8434 
Georgia Avenue, Silver Spring, from 7 to 9 
p.m. today and 3 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. to- 
morrow. 

The body will be taken to his home town 
of Red Wing, Minn., arriving there Tuesday 
evening. 

Visiting hours will be at the Ferrin funeral 
home, 301 Main Street, Red Wing, from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Wednesday. Services will be 
in Red Wing, Thursday morning at a time 
and place to be announced. 

Interment will be in Calvary Cemetery, 
Red Wing. 

Mr. Kernan is survived by his wife, Doro- 
thy; two daughters, Mrs. Herbert Hertz and 
Mrs, James E. Smith, both of Silver Spring; 
two grandchildren; two sisters, Mrs. David 
Budensiek and Mrs. Jeanette Kalland, both 
of St. Louis Park, Minn.; and two brothers, 
Joseph, of Red Wing and John K. of Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

THIRTY FOR KERNAN, PD VETERAN 

Francis Edward Kernan, dead at 59, lacked 
only a few months of completing 30 years of 
service with The Plain Dealer. At his death 
he was on sick leave from the Washington 
Bureau where his byline was a familiar one 
on governmental and political stories. 

Kernan went to The Plain Dealer’s bureau 
in the capital city in 1944. He began his 
service with this newspaper in 1937 at the 
Akron Bureau after previous experience on 
smaller newspapers including the Daily Re- 
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publican in his home town of Red Wing, 
Minn. 

It was in Red Wing that Kernan played 
football on the same team with Gen. Lauris 
Norstad who later became supreme allied 
commander in Europe. Both played end. 
Kernan also attended Red Wing Seminary, 
University of North Dakota and University of 
Minnesota and, in Washington, was a mem- 
ber of the Gridiron Club, indicative of his 
standing in the newspaper community there. 
A congenial gentleman and a good reporter, 
Ed Kernan will be missed by his many friends 
both in government and newspaper circles. 

Kernan was known among his contem- 
poraries as the “man with a thousand 
friends.” That is a goodly number for any 
human to accumulate. Among them were 
five presidents of the United States. Kernan 
confessed he stood by the side of the road 
and wept when the funeral procession of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt passed, by. 

Among his notable assignments was cov- 
erage of the United Nations when it was lo- 
cated at Lake Success, New York. 

But it was as a reporter of the political 
scene, per se, that Kernan established his 
reputation as something more than a mere 
recorder of events. In late years he devoted 
more time to what might be called the 
“human” side of Washington and its politi- 
cians and he sought out and printed the 
lighter aspects of life in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoopEtx], has brought to 
light certain facts and raised serious 
questions regarding the possible connec- 
tion between the Justice Department's 
dropping an antitrust suit against a St. 
Louis beer company and the member- 
ship of that company’s officers in the ex- 
clusive $1,000 President’s Club. 

Whatever else may be said of the pe- 
culiar series of coincidences surround- 
ing the beer company executives’ con- 
tribution to the Democratic Party and 
the Justice Department’s dropping the 
ease, it is clear that Vice President 
Humpurey and Mr. Donald Turner, the 
Justice Department’s antitrust chief, 
were guilty of incredible naivete as pub- 
lic officials when they accepted a gift 
ride to the All-Star game last week on 
the beer company’s airplane. 

Mr. Turner, the man charged with the 
responsibility under the Johnson admin- 
istration for enforcing our antitrust laws, 
is quoted as saying that although he had 
his doubts about boarding the private 
airplane, he finally concluded that if 
taking the gift ride was good enough for 
Vice President HUMPHREY, it was good 
enough for him. It would seem then that 
a new standard for ethical conduct has 
been established by the Johnson admin- 
istration; that, is when you are in doubt, 
ask yourself, “What would HUBERT 
HUMPHREY do? 

But the country is entitled to know a 
great deal more about this $1,000 ex- 
clusive President’s Club. What kind of 
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“club” is this President’s Club? Is it a 
club to be used against private and busi- 
ness interests who do not belong to it— 
or against the public interest on behalf 
of those who do put $1,000 into the Dem- 
ocratic Party campaign kitty? 

We have heard a great deal about the 
administration’s Poverty and Peace 
Corps. But it would appear that the 
time is overdue when the American peo- 
ple are told the truth about the ad- 
ministration’s affluence and influence 
corps—that is, its $1,000 per member 
President’s Club. 

I believe that an investigation is in 
order to find out whether there are other 
peculiar coincidences and special con- 
siderations surrounding membership in 
the President’s Club. The Justice De- 
partment is hardly qualified at this point 
to make such investigation. I recom- 
mend an appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. A serious question has been 
raised regarding the possible misuse of 
political influence in dealings with an 
executive department agency. 

If there is no impropriety involved in 
the dropping of the antitrust suit against 
the St. Louis beer company, then it is 
important that this be made clear and 
public confidence in the Justice Depart- 
ment restored. At present this confi- 
dence is seriously undermined. 


LIBERALIZING VETERANS PENSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced H.R. 16247, a bill to liberalize 
and make more equitable the veterans’ 
pension program. 

Considerable interest has been mani- 
fest in recent months in legislation to re- 
vise and liberalize the veterans’ pension 
program. More than 150 bills on this 
subject have been introduced and are 
pending before the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Undoubtedly, this great 
expression of interest has been stimu- 
lated by the adverse effect of last year’s 
social security annuity increase upon the 
monthly pension of many veterans. It is 
true that the 88th Congress, anticipating 
the social security increase, enacted leg- 
islation to exclude 10 percent of any re- 
tirement income from the computation of 
income for pension purposes. Because 
the social security increase was not en- 
acted until more than a year later, many 
veterans received a nominal increase in 
social security and at the same time their 
pensions were reduced substantially. In 
some cases, veterans had been on the 
pension rolls only a few months when 
their pensions were summarily reduced 
or terminated because of the receipt of 
the nominal increase in social security. 

This is only part of the problem facing 
us, Mr. Speaker. The continually rising 
cost of living has made the income limi- 
tations of existing law that were estab- 
lished in 1960 completely obsolete in es- 
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tablishing financial need and entitlement 
to pension. Even the monthly rates of 
pension, which were last increased in 
1964, have not kept peace with the in- 
creased cost of living. 

This 89th Congress is continually being 
called upon to vote for social reforms 
that are designed to improve the fi- 
nancial status of various segments of 
our population. Even now, the admin- 
istration is considering the so-called re- 
verse income tax plan that would have 
the effect of guaranteeing everyone a 
minimum annual wage of more than 
$3,000. With this trend continuing, and 
the cost of living increasing, it is essen- 
tial that we reappraise the needs of our 
Nation’s aging veteran population. 

I have devoted considerable time and 
effort to a study in depth of this prob- 
lem. I believe the bill I have intro- 
duced to liberalize the veterans’ pension 
program will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to more adequately discharge 
its continuing obligation to our Nation’s 
wartime defenders and, at the same time, 
recognize its obligation to all citizens 
as taxpayers. 

The measure will increase most of the 
income limitations that control the 
monthly rate of pension under existing 
law. It will establish a new maximum 
rate of pension and a new minimum in- 
come limitation for the most needy vet- 
erans. The proposal will, for exampie, 
permit the married veteran with income 
of $500 annually to receive $130 monthly 
instead of the $105 monthly he is now 
receiving. It will permit ihe widow with 
no children and income of less than $250 
to receive $80 monthly instead of the $64 
she currently receives. 

The proposal will also permit any vet- 
eran in receipt of retirement income to 
waive up to 10 percent of that retirement 
income so he may qualify for pension. 

A frequent complaint of pensioners is 
that the income of a working wife is not 
counted as the veteran’s income for pen- 
sion purposes. When the working wife 
retires, however, all but $1,200 of her 
retirement income is counted as the vet- 
eran’s income for pension purposes. 
Thus, a veteran’s pension may be ad- 
versely affected at a time when his fam- 
ily income has been substantially re- 
duced, This proposal will correct this 
situation by excluding all of a spouse’s 
income when she reaches age 62, in com- 
puting the veteran’s income for pension 
purposes. 

These are the principal provisions of 
the bill I have introduced. The Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. Speaker, 
will begin hearings tomorrow on this im- 
portant subject. I am extremely hope- 
ful that these hearings will result in the 
reporting of this bill or a similar measure 
to provide a more generous pension pro- 
gram for the Nation's sick and needy 
veterans and widows. 

A section-by-section analysis of H.R. 
16247 follows: 

ANALYSIS OF VETERANS’ PENSION Acr oF 1966 
(Introduced by Hon. E. Ross Abam, July 14, 
1966) 

This is a bill to increase the rates of pen- 
sion payable to veterans of World War I, 


World War II and the Korean Conflict and 
their widows and to liberalize and make 
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more equitable the provisions of the pension 
law. 

Section 1. This section contains the short 
title and provides that the Act may be cited 
as the “Veterans’ Pension Act of 1966.“ 

Section 2. This section permits veterans to 
waive the receipt of not more than 10% 
of any retirement annuity, including Social 
Security, administered by an agency of the 
Federal Government. The Section further 
provides that 10% of any waived retirement 
income shall not be considered as income 
for pension purposes. 

This section also provides that the nom- 
inal remuneration received by patients and 
members in Veteran's Administration hospi- 
tals and domiciliaries for services performed 
as therapeutic and rehabilitative activities, 
as set forth in Section 618 of Title 38, shall 
not be counted as income for pension pur- 
poses. 

Section 3. This section revises the income 
limitations controlling the monthly rate of 
pension for veterans and widows. The ex- 
isting pension rates are increased by ap- 
proximately five percent, 

The section adds a new monthly rate of 
$125 for veterans with no dependents hav- 
ing incomes of less than $250 annually and 
a monthly rate of $130; $135; or $140 for vet- 
erans with one, two, or three or more de- 
pendents respectively and having incomes of 
less than $500 annually. 

A new monthly rate of $80 for widows with 
no dependents having incomes of less than 
$250 annually and a new monthly rate of 
$100 for widows with dependents having in- 
comes of less than $500 annually are also 
provided by this section. 

Section 4. This section removes the re- 
quirement that a veteran who has attained 
the age of sixty-five must have a 10% dis- 
ability and that his unemployability be at- 
tributable thereto. These veterans would, 
of course, continue to be required to meet the 
service, income and discharge requirements 
of existing law. 

Section 5. This section clarifies and liber- 
alizes the criteria for entitlement to the ad- 
ditional $35 monthly pension for veterans 
who are permanently housebound. 

Section 6. This section provides that none 
of a spouse’s income, in the case of a spouse 
who is sixty-two years of age or older, shall 
be counted as the veteran’s income for pen- 
sion purposes. Under existing law, a spouse’s 
earned income or $1,200, whichever is greater, 
is not counted for pension purposes, ir- 
respective of the age of the spouse. 

Section 7. This section will permit vet- 
erans who are entitled to special monthly 
compensation for the service connected loss 
of a limb or certain other disabilities and 
who are also entitled to non-service con- 
nected pension benefits to receive the pen- 
sion concurrently with the special monthly 
compensation. 

Section 8. Under existing law, veterans 
with less than ninety days of wartime service 
are entitled to pension only if they are 
separated for service connected disability. 
The Veterans’ Administration has held that 
service connection established by certain 
legal presumptions in such cases is not suf- 
ficient to establish entitlement to pension. 
This section will clarify the language so that 
service connection established by the “pre- 
sumption of soundness at enlistment” doc- 
trine as set forth in Section 311 of Title 38, 
United States Code, shall be sufficient to 
meet the service connected disability re- 
quirement for entitlement to pension in 
cases of less than ninety days service. 

Section 9. This is the effective dates sec- 
tion and provides that Sections 2 and 6 shall 
be effective January 1, 1967, while all other 
sections are effective on the first day of the 
third calendar month after date of enact- 
ment. 
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AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 1 week now, this country has been 
in the throes of a major economic crisis 
as a result of the strike against the major 
airlines by the machinists union. The 
estimated revenue loss as a result of this 
strike runs to something like $7 million a 
day—a total close to $70 million so far. 
And there seems little immediate hope for 
an early settlement. 

Many of us in the Congress have al- 
ready experienced the frustrating incon- 
venience of being unable to make travel 
arrangements by air in trying to get back 
to the Nation’s Capital following our re- 
cent summer recess. But inconvenience 
is the very least of the headaches that 
are piling up as a result of the airline 
strike. 

Some 106,450 workers have stood idle 
since the strike began. And on July 14, 
some 58,100 idle workers went off the 
payroll as a direct result of the work 
stoppage. 

These are grim statistics indeed, espe- 
cially at a time when this Nation is 
undergoing critical economic stresses 
from other sources. 

We have listened to a lot of urgent talk 
from the present administration about 
maintaining a calm, rational attitude to- 
ward the pressures that have been build- 
ing for over a year as a result of the 
Vietnam war. We have heard a lot of 
talk about wage-price guidelines and, in 
fact, we have seen swift and forthright 
action taken to bring a settlement to the 
recent labor difficulties in the steel in- 
dustry. 

It seems to me the same sort of firm- 
ness and vigor is demanded now to bring 
the airline strike to an end. The con- 
sequences for failing to act are too great 
for anything less than an all-out effort 
by the administration to get this vital 
cog in our Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem moving again. 

Some 4,100 separate flights are can- 
celed each day the strike persists. This 
is forcing an average of 150,000 pas- 
sengers each day onto the facilities of 
other carrier systems—systems adequate 
for their own carefully calculated mar- 
ket, but perhaps not equipped for the 
efficient handling of the sudden influx of 
new and often urgent business. 

As a result of the tieup, 735 jet and 
piston engined aircraft have been 
grounded, cutting off service to 231 
American cities and 23 foreign countries, 

We can ill afford the losses and the 
chaos which this strike is bringing to 
this country’s transportation and com- 
munications networks. I cannot urge 
more strongly that the President exploit 
every possible avenue of solution—that 
he demand, if necessary, a settlement of 
this most costly dispute. It is critically 
important and, in my judgment, should 
have a No. 1 priority among the domestic 
problems currently facing this Nation. 
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AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG'S FIRST 
YEAR AT UN. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under the headline “Goldberg Rounding 
Out First Year at U.N.,” the Washington 
Post of this morning carries an article 
by Louis B. Fleming, correspondent of 
the Los Angeles Times, at the United Na- 
tions, that gives high praise to the per- 
manent Ambassador of the United States 
at the United Nations, and concludes 
with this observation: 

Foreign diplomats here think the United 
States is now served as well, and probably 
better, than at any time in its 21 years at the 
United Nations. 


Mr. Speaker, with pride in the accom- 
plishments of one of my most distin- 
guished constituents, Mr. Justice Gold- 
berg, under whose magnetic leadership 
I was privileged to serve as a delegate to 
the 20th General Assembly of the United 
Nations, and by unanimous consent, Iam 
extending my remarks to include the 
article by Louis B. Fleming in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 18, 1966, as follows: 
GOLDBERG ROUNDING OUT First Year AT U.N. 

(By Louis B. Fleming) 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y., July 17.—Arthur J. 
Goldberg will complete his first year as U.S. 
Ambassador at the United Nations Wednes- 
day with a record of remarkable accomplish- 
ment and a feeling of almost overwhelming 
disappointment. 

He has restored the power that Henry 
Cabot Lodge brought to the post and gone 
beyond anything that any other American 
representative has accomplished in a single 
year here for the last 21 years. 

And yet he has failed so far in the peace 
mission that probably was the principal fac- 
tor in his decision to leave the Supreme 
Court and enter diplomacy; He has not found 
a way out of Vietnam. 

The anniversary will find Goldberg in Ge- 
neva, trying to negotiate a treaty on the 
peaceful exploration of the moon and space 
with the Soviet Union. His personal partic- 
ipation in those negotiations is typical of 
the direct involvement he has brought to the 
UN. job. It also is a measure of his eager- 
ness to accomplish something in interna- 
tional detente beyond the immediate circle 
of the U.N. routine. ; 

Goldberg has found the job more difficult 
and probably less influential than he had 
expected. His successes in the work of the 
United Nations have not compensated, in his 
own thinking, for his failure to influence a 
peaceful solution in Vietnam. There may 
even be a suspicion of disappointment that 
his views may not be have prevailed in the 
White House on this problem. 

This has not, however, discouraged Gold- 
berg. He has no intention of quitting. He 
has no plans at this time except to continue 
to work as Ambassador here. He disavows 
political ambition and apparently has no in- 
terest whatsoever in being secretary of state. 
He already is working on ways to improve his 
performance in the second year as Ambas- 
sador. 

Goldberg has played the key role in four 
major developments: 

He persuaded the United States to change 
its policy toward Rhodesia, accepting the 
usefulness of economic sanctions and then 
accepting for the first time the preventive 
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use of force under Chapter VII of the U.N. 
Charter. The implications of these policy 
changes as precedents for the future action 
against South Africa are awesome. 

He reorganized and returned the U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations to a new level 
of efficiency, More important, he has be- 
come the first really fulltime American Am- 
bassador at the United Nations, less di- 
verted than his predecessors by other obliga- 
tions and interests. 

He masterminded the delicate Security 
Council negotiations which led to a cease- 
fire between India and Pakistan in Septem- 
ber. The crisis, his first experience on the 
Council, was historic in terms of the re- 
grouping of the United States with the 
Soviet Union in a politically defensive ac- 
tion against troublemaking by Communist 
China. 

He preserved American participation in 
the United Nations through the crushing 
defeat in the fight over Article 19 of the 
Charter. It was not his idea to drop the 
fight to force France and the Communists to 
pay their assessments. He inherited the de- 
cision but agreed with it and was effective 
in explaining it both to Congress and the 
American people—effective enough, anyway, 
so that neither appropriations nor public 
opinion polls reflected any backlash. 

Goldberg has achieved all this with hu- 
morless hard work, a sincerity so simple that 
it arouses suspicions, and a directness of 
speech that falls flat following the oratory 
of Adlai Stevenson. 

From time to time he has stumbled. 

In the last Assembly he sought to amend 
a declaration on racial discrimination to 
prohibit anti-Semitism. The move was 
aimed at the Soviet Union, but it produced 
a bitter reaction from the Arabs who saw 
in the strategy confirmation to their fears 
of Goldberg as a Zionist. The amendment 
was withdrawn. 

In his determination to be involved in all 
activities of the last Assembly, and to speak 
in all committees, he was not always help- 
ful. One diplomat commented: “It took the 
regular American representative in our 
committee a week to repair the damage done 
by Goldberg’s appearance.” 

Goldberg's deep concern with Vietnam may 
have been responsible for the major disaster 
of the year, the decision at the end of Jan- 
uary to bring Vietnam before the Security 
Council. 

The decision was taken against the advice 
of just about everyone from Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant on down. It was a fruitless 
exercise, and Goldberg’s protests to the con- 
trary did not raise his credibility with the 
press. At best, it was a misuse of the highest 
U.N. body for domestic political effect. Criti- 
cism was sharpened by the fact that the 
Council move came simultaneously with the 
resumption of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. 

There is evidence that Goldberg has im- 
proved relations between Washington and 
Thant. 

Goldberg is a great believer in the benefits 
of face-to-face consultation. He has been 
seeking, for example, to win approval from 
Africans and Portuguese officials for resump- 
tion of direct talks about the future of the 
Portuguese territories in Africa. 

His faith in this kind of negotiation, en- 
couraged by his success in the India-Pakistan 
negotiations, suggested to some observers 
that Goldberg is less the intellectual theore- 
tician than some presumed and is more 
of a pragmatic activist. 

In one of his rare philosophical speeches 
in the last year, he argued before an audi- 
ence of lawyers for a pragmatic interpreta- 
tion of the U.N. Charter that would support 
unilateral intervention, and he specifically 
referred to American action not only in Viet- 
nam but in the Dominican Republic. 
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In all of these matters, there has been 
some perplexity among observers as to how 
much of the action was Arthur Goldberg, the 
liberal jurist, and how much was Arthur 
Goldberg, the obedient and instructed diplo- 
mat. 

If he has felt a conflict of conscience in 
carrying out some of his duties, he has given 
no outward sign. 

Foreign diplomats here think the United 
States is now served as well, and probably 
better, than at any time in its 21 years at 
the United Nations. They know that one 
year is just a beginning, but they regard it as 
a good beginning. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUS- 
TICE RULING AGAINST LIBERIA 
AND ETHIOPIA 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have to report that the International 
Court of Justice has ruled against Li- 
beria and Ethiopia in the matter of South 
Africa's treatment of South West Africa. 
The decision of the court comes as a sur- 
prise and, I think, to many of us, as a 
disappointment. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is committed to the rule 
of law. Ambassador Stevenson said on 
a number of occasions, and Ambassador 
Goldberg has made the same assertion, 
that no matter how the International 
Court of Justice might rule on any ques- 
tion, it would have the complete respect 
and the complete support of the United 
States of America. 

I am informed, and I trust my infor- 
mation is correct, although it is a little 
bit difficult to understand, that in this 
case the decision comprises 1,000 pages. 
I am inclined to think that maybe there 
is a bit of an error. That may be the 
size of the record. Anyway, it is a long 
decision, and until we have read the 
decision and have considered it 
thoroughly, I do not think that anyone 
speaking for the Congress or for the 
U.S. Government should criticize the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

Next week the Subcommittee on Africa 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I am the chairman, will hold per- 
haps its concluding sessions on the mat- 
ter of apartheid in South Africa. At 
that time, we hope to have with us as a 
witness Mr. Ernest Gross, who represent- 
ed Liberia and Ethiopia in the court case 
before the International Court of Justice. 
We are sure Mr. Gross will be with us 
and will give us a firsthand recital of 
what he has in-mind. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, we hope 
to have with us—I am pretty sure we 
will—as one of our concluding witnesses 
the great statesman from New York, 
Senator KENNEDY, who recently returned 
from South Africa. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] 
may be permitted to include portions of 
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House Report 1652 and other pertinent 
material during debate tomorrow on 
H.R. 15941. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
UpaLL) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SPAIN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 30 years ago, 
on July 18, 1936, Gen. Francisco Franco 
launched a military uprising which led 
to the bitter civil war and to the fall of 
the second Spanish Republic in the spring 
of 1939. 

There are few lessons that are un- 
ambiguous in the Spanish Civil War. 
But the resuits are clear: General Franco 
won, and Spain and the whole Spanish 
people lost. Spain, on the eve of the 
civil war, was already torn by numerous 
opposing factions; and 2% years of 
cruel civil strife—civil strife accompanied 
by foreign intervention—left scars that 
have not yet healed today. 

Order, stability, and 27 years of peace 
are the boasts of Franco’s regime. But 
what a price has been paid for them. 
Order and peace have been bought by 
cruel repression. A people exhausted by 
the civil war has not been allowed to 
refind its native vitality and genius for 
fear that progress and movement would 
undermine the status quo. In reality, 
order and peace have meant immobility. 
While the rest of Western Europe has 
undergone vast social and economic 
change since World War II, Spain has 
moved so little that it has seemed to 
stand still. The fetters of a dictatorship 
have assured relative tranquillity. But 
this tranquillity has been that of a back- 
water. 

Political stability too is a boast of the 
regime. But what kind of stability? 
Stability that reposes on the life of one 
man, stability that is maintained by the 
perpetuation of the status quo, stability 
that is uncertain in the future. For it is 
questionable that after the Franco 
regime there will be a smooth transition 
to another regime. It would appear that 
Franco has deliberately prevented the 
emergence of any viable alternatives to 
his regime in order to maintain himself 
in power. 

Sometime this year, a new organic law 
of the state will be offered to the people 
of Spain for their approval or rejection. 
Supposedly, this organic law will make 
some provision for a regime to succeed 
Franco when the Caudillo passes from 
the scene. But such a law, imposed from 
above, offers no guarantees for the future. 
As long as no organized opposition is per- 
mitted in Spain, the political future of 
Spain will remain a question mark. 

Mr. Speaker, Spain is out of harmony 
with the Western Europe of today. 
While Greece and Turkey have been able 
to work out association agreements with 
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the more advanced countries of the 
European Common Market, Spain has 
seen her application for association re- 
jected. It is not so much bitter mem- 
ories of the past that have motivated this 
rejection. It is rather a realistic ap- 
praisal that, as long as the present politi- 
cal system prevails in Spain, the country 
will be so out of step with the rest of 
Western Europe that no institutional 
bonds with that Europe will be mean- 
ingful or mutually rewarding. 

The price of order and stability may be 
summed up, therefore, as relative social 
and economic immobility, an uncertain 
political future, and semi-isolation from 
the rest of Europe. 

Some will say, of course, that this 
assessment is out of date. They will 
point to the new press law of April 1966 
and the government’s toleration of 
purely “economic” strikes as evidence of 
increasing liberalization. They will 
point to growing industrialization and an 
ambitious plan for economic develop- 
ment as evidence of movement in Spain's 
economy and society. They will point to 
the hundreds of thousands of Spaniards 
working abroad, to the more than 15 
million tourists visiting Spain annually, 
to Spain’s membership in the OECD, and 
to Spain’s agreements for military co- 
operation with the United States as evi- 
dence that Spain is emerging from isola- 
tion and entering a period of profound 
change. 

Above all, they will point to the emer- 
gence of a new generation in Spain, a 
generation that has no memories of the 
Civil War, a generation impatient for 
modernization, a generation represent- 
ing perhaps as much as 60 percent of the 
population. But before we reach any 
conclusions about just how far Spain has 
progressed on the road to political lib- 
eralization, let us see how this younger 
generation has been treated by the re- 
gime. 

For over 2 years, there has been unrest 
among the students of Spain who have 
chafed at restrictions on freedom of ex- 
pression and on freedom to organize in 
student unions under freely chosen 
leaders. This unrest has been matched 
by unrest among the younger Catholic 
clergy, who have sympathized not only 
with the complaints of the students but 
also with the struggle by Spanish workers 
for better living conditions, and with 
moves in the provinces for more auton- 
omy. Student and clerical unrest 
reached new heights this spring. And 
in reacting to this unrest, the regime 
showed its state of progress. 

Student demonstrations and meetings 
were brutally repressed by the police. 
A March 1966 gathering of students, 
priests, and intellectuals at a Capuchin 
monastery in Barcelona ended in arrests 
and violence after a 2-day siege by the 
police. A May 1966 peaceful and silent 
demonstration by over a hundred priests 
and monks of Barcelona, who were pro- 
testing the conditions of detainment of 
students, was broken up by police wield- 
ing truncheons in an unprecedented dis- 
play of brutality. The press felt suf- 
ficiently free under the new press law 
to report only that a gathering of priests 
had been “dispersed” and not to mention 
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how they were dispersed. The Univer- 
sity of Barcelona has been closed as a 
result of demonstrations. Professors at 
the Universities of Madrid and Barcelona 
who have expressed their sympathy with 
the students have been suspended from 
their positions. 

Mr. Alastair Reid, in a “Letter from 
Spain” appearing a year ago in a July 
1965 issue of the New Yorker, wrote as 
follows on trends in Spain: 

Spain’s liberalization is illusion rather 
than reality, promise rather than perform- 
ance; Spaniards are tasting a semi-freedom 
in which they are less likely than before 
to suffer personal persecution but in which 
they are as far as ever from a revision of the 
whole clumsy structure of their society. 


In today’s New York Times Tad Szluc 
sums up the 30 years of the Franco re- 
gime and analyzes the crossroads at 
which he finds Spain. He points out that 
the Generalissimo holds the key to 
Spain's future. There are increasing 
signs, he writes: 

The aging Generalissimo—contrary to the 
earlier hopes of many Spaniards—is not plan- 
ning to encourage the advent of a liberal 
democracy in Spain, 


Mr. Speaker, on this anniversary, 
which marks a tragedy for the Spanish 
people, let us encourage those in Spain 
who cherish freedom and democracy. 
Let us hope that in the years to come 
there will be a meaningful change and 
a true liberalization of Spanish institu- 
tions. The efforts of the Spanish people 
in this direction deserve the support and 
sympathy of the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp the New York Times article 
by Tad Szulc which deserves a careful 
reading as we contemplate the past and 
future of Spain. 

[From the New York Times, July 18, 1966] 
THIRTY Years LATER: AN OLD FRANCO AND A 
New SPAIN 
(By Tad Szulc) 

Maprm, July 17—The Spanish Civil War 
exploded 30 years ago tomorrow. Now, after 
the three years of warring that cost 500,000 
to a million dead and after “27 years of peace” 
under a dictatorship, Spain again stands at a 
crossroads. 

Not only is Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde approaching his 74th birthday 
but also a whole new generation of Spaniards 
with a new outlook, new ideas and new needs 
has come to the fore. 

The pressures for changes are therefore 
mounting. The problem of the succession 
from General Franco to a new leadership is 
the dominant Spanish theme. The crucial 
question is what sort of future will be 
allowed to emerge. 

Both legally and politically, the General- 
issimo holds the power to determine Spain's 
future. His recent activities leave no doubt 
that he fully tends to exercise it. 

Always the political lone wolf, General 
Franco has kept the nation guessing as to 
what he has in store for his 32 million fellow 
citizens. But, increasingly, signs from his 
El Pardo Palace are that the aging General- 
issimo—contrary to the earlier hopes of 
many Spaniards—is not planning to encour- 
age the advent of a liberal democracy in 
Spain, 

Current plans seem to provide for the 
perpetuation in a streamlined form of the 
highly authoritarian system. Under this 
system the regime-controlled labor unions 
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are balanced with favored sectors of economic 
free enterprise and both are made to operate 
under considerable state controls. 

The streamlining being engineered under 
the Franco stewardship includes a freer but 
not completely free press, tolerance of labor 
strikes and a commitment to a constitutional 
readjustment. The constitutional change 
would separate the powers of chief of state 
from those of chief of government, both 
now held by General Franco, and would pro- 
vide for a more representative parliament. 

Because the 1947 succession law, approved 
by a referendum, establishes Spain as a king- 
dom, General Franco is likely to propose a 
royal-blood successor to serve as King and 
chief of state or a commoner to exercise a 
prolonged regency. 

If General Franco died without a clear 
political testament, the likelihood is that the 
Franco power structure would still attempt 
to put forth a candidate who would repre- 
sent a Francoist “continulsm,” the current 
expression here. 

It appears unlikely at this stage that the 
Generalissimo would allow the kind of liberal 
monarchy that, for example, might be 
brought, to Spain by the exiled pretender, 
Don Juan de Borbon y Battenberg. 

A question now facing Spain—and pre- 
sumably General Franco—is whether a solu- 
tion based on continuism imposed from the 
top could thrive in the long run amid the 
rising pressures from the new generation 
and from the spreading economic prosperity. 
A radical political movement could then 
emerge as a threat to Spanish stability. 

The Spanish Civil War, because of its tre- 
mendous emotional impact, is still strongly 
alive in the memories of many Europeans. 
So domestic policies tending to deflect Spain’s 
progress toward democracy might raise new 
obstacles along her road toward membership 
in such organizations as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or the Common Market. 

Essentially, the rising political contest is 
between the stubborn “immobilism"”—an- 
other current word here—of the official 
establishment and the desire for meaningful 
change on the part of the younger generation 
and the middle-aged liberals. 

The Franco establishment made a major 
concession to Spanish liberalism last April 
when, after a three-year inner struggle. it 
proclaimed a new press law abolishing direct 
censorship, 

The law does not offer full press freedom 
because the regime retains extensive powers 
of seizure and judicial proceedings. But the 
law has already revised a long-dormant 
political process. For the first time since 
July 18, 1936, when General Franco issued 
the order beginning the civil war against 
the Spanish Republic, the political future 
of Spain is being openly debated. The dis- 
cussion includes choice between a monarchy 
or a republic. 

Newspapers, cautiously at first but increas- 
ing openly, are conveying the nationwide 
impatience with the Government’s immo- 
bilism. Since General Franco expressed in 
Barcelona this month some strong hints of 
favoring a policy of continuism, editorials 
have appeared warning against decisions 
imposed on a nation that had not been 
consulted, 

Whether General Franco intended it this 
Way or was caught by surprise by the vigor 
of the Spanish political forces released by 
the press law, the fact remains that a dia- 
logue about the future is already in progress. 

There is no seriously organized political 
opposition to the Franco regime. This is 
because those opposing the present state of 
affairs—Socialists, Christian Democrats and 
unaffiliated liberals—have been more con- 
cerned with efforts to prepare themselves 
and Spain for the post-Franco period. 

Their reasoning is that a successor to 
General Franco is evidently only a matter 
of time, so the risks of actively conspiring 
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against a lame-duck regime hardly seem 
worth the effort. 

The few anti-regime activities of recent 
years, and especially this summer, were in- 
tended to force the Spanish establishment 
to quicken the pace of liberalization rather 
than to seek abrupt political change. 

Students have fought for free unions in 
their universities. Workers have agitated for 
trade-union freedom, 

Liberal Roman Catholic priests have risen 
against the conservatism of the church hier- 
archy and in favor of rapid adoption of the 
liberal tenets of the Vatican Ecumenical 
Council. But all this ferment can be easily 
absorbed by Spain without threatening the 
jealously guarded national stability. 

But should immobilism and continuism— 
the twin specters for Spanish liberals—really 
set in, the ferment might spill into the po- 
litical area and provide the fuel for a mean- 
ingful movement of opposition to the Franco 
regime. Among those likely to profit from 
such a turn of events would be the Com- 
munists. They do not now represent a siz- 
able force in Spain. 

General Franco, a seemingly mellowed 
elder statesman, does not evoke animosity 
among most Spaniards, even those who can 
hardly wait for him to depart. The mem- 
ories of the cruel Civil War are being erased 
by time. But even the new breed of Falan- 
gists—young members of the regime's official 
political party—demand changes and an em- 
phasis on social justice. 

The key fact about Spain is that she is 
becoming a modern European nation. The 
consensus here is that the post-Franco po- 
litical system must adjust to this new reality. 


THE UNIQUE POSITION OF FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
trimonial news of the past weekend 
should make all of us pause for thought 
about the unique position of Federal 
judges, especially those who sit on the 
Supreme Court. Asits name implies, the 
High Court is the very apex of our judi- 
cial system. It is the Court of last resort, 
the final determination in cases which 
involve broad questions of morals and 
custom—even the institution of marriage 
and family relationship. 

The Court is at the very top of the gov- 
ernmental branch wherein authority is 
vested to perform marriage ceremonies 
which routinely invoke the lifetime char- 
acter of the vows. In a sense, the Court 
is the referee and arbiter of our most 
critical ethical standards. Because of 
this position of unparalleled preeminence 
and importance, the Court—both collec- 
tively and as individuals—has a duty to 
the American people which goes beyond 
rendering decisions on cases. 

Its members must maintain a standard 
of personal conduct in keeping with their 
office. Everyone should be able to look 
up to the Justices of the Supreme Court 
as good examples of the morals and hab- 
its their decisions often influence. 

The news of the fourth marriage of 
Justice William O. Douglas, following by 
less than a month the divorce of his third 
wife, brings this matter into sharp focus. 
Divorce and subsequent remarriage in 
certain circumstances are considered 
proper and justifiable by a growing cir- 
cle of people, perhaps a large majority, 
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but Mr. Douglas’ matrimonial pace is 
above the average norm and seems to be 
accelerating as his age advances. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if As- 
sociate Justice Douglas takes so lightly 
his marriage vows, is there not a likeli- 
hood that he will take in a similar light 
way his vows to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States? 

Mr. FINDLEY. This very deep and 
searching question is one that could 
quite naturally come to mind. It is with 
this problem of personal conduct that I 
chose to deal in the special order. I wel- 
come the gentleman’s comments. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for doing an excellent job of 
dealing with this matter in this special 
order today. He deserves the applause 
of this entire Congress. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Certainly those wishing to strengthen 
this institution of marriage will hardly 
find Justice Douglas a good person of 
reference. 

I am sure I speak for many Americans 
in questioning whether his conduct is 
measuring up to the high office that he 
presently occupies. 

Happily, Mr. Douglas’ conduct is the 
rare exception on the Federal bench. 
Indeed, very likely it is the source of 
some considerable embarrassment to his 
colleagues. Certainly almost all Justices 
in history, including the other eight 
presently on the Court, have set good ex- 
amples in their personal conduct. 

I think we should all say, too, that as 
a citizen Mr. Douglas has the right to 
divorce his wife and to remarry the 
woman of his choice. No one should at- 
tempt to deny him that right. He has 
the right to the pursuit of his own hap- 
piness, but apparently he does not see 
that this right, pursued to excess, con- 
ceivably can impair his performance in 
a Government which seeks an even 
broader “pursuit of happiness.” 

In my boyhood the romance of King 
Edward of England with an American 
divorcee was very much in the news. 
The British view of divorce, in royal cir- 
cles at least, was such that the King had 
to choose between the woman and the 
throne, even though he himself would 
not be personally involved in divorce. 
It was the other party involved in di- 
vorce. And in fairness we should also 
recall that most of the world applauded 
when the King renounced his throne in 
order to marry “the woman I love.” 

Like the King, Justice Douglas oc- 
cupies a position of national importance. 
Otherwise the circumstances are hardly 
parallel. Justice Douglas enjoys an in- 
dependence of custom and convention 
denied even to the King of England. He 
is able to continue his extraordinary 
schedule of divorce and remarriage wita- 
out putting in the slightest jeopardy his 
high and well-paid position. 

Under present circumstances the Con- 
gress and the President are powerless to 
restrain him. If the Court itself has any 
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way to discipline or even censure its 
own Justices, this means has escaped 
my notice. 

Under present law, Justices can be 
touched only by impeachment. This 
cumbersome, seldom-used procedure re- 
quires an indictment for—and I am quot- 
ing from the Constitution—‘treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” 

Assuming “good behavior,” a term that 
is set forth in the Constitution in re- 
gard to the term of office for judges and 
justices—assuming good behavior,”— 
they hold office for life. But the Con- 
gresses have never seen fit to amplify 
this term “good behavior,” and for all 
practical purposes the judges and jus- 
tices of the Federal bench are completely 
impervious to adverse public opinion, no 
matter how thoroughly and justifiably it 
may be aroused. 

In my view, Justice Douglas’ personal 
life points up a weakness in our judicial 
system. A means should be established 
under which the justices can be removed 
from the bench without the necessity 
of finding them guilty of treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I believe 
we should discuss the Constitution and 
the legal problem the gentleman has 
raised; that is, whether the Congress or 
the people are powerless to take any ac- 
tion in the case the gentleman has out- 
lined. 

I wish to point out that the right of 
impeachment rests entirely with the U.S. 
Senate. As the gentleman well knows, 
article I, section 2, has a provision that 
the Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. 

I would further like to point out that 
section 4 of article II of the Constitution 
also provides, as the gentleman has so 
well stated, that “the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

I would further like to point out to the 
gentleman from Illinois that article III 
of the Constitution, section 1, says: 

The judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in 
such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behaviour, and shall, at stated Times, receive 
for their Services, a Compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their Con- 
tinuance in Office. 


I would further like to point out that 
as a result of these provisions; that is, at 
least article IH, that the first time this 
was directed to the attention of the peo- 
ple was in the impeachment of Chief 
Justice Chase wherein they took the po- 
sition that they had to commit these 
crimes as outlined in this provision of 
the Constitution. However, in later ac- 
tion taken by the Congress of the United 
States, I believe in 1913, they took the 
position in the case of the impeachment 
of a judge. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Is that the Pickering 
case? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. That 
is the first case in 1913. Justice Archi- 
bald of the commerce court was removed 
from office by the impeachment process 
and disqualified to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, profit, or trust under the 
Constitution for soliciting for himself and 
friends valuable favors from railroad 
companies some of which were at the 
time litigants in his court, although— 
and here is the point—although it was 
conceded that in so doing he had not 
committed any indictable offense. 

Furthermore, in 1936 Judge Ritter of 
the Florida District Court was similarly 
removed for conduct in relation to a re- 
ceivership case which invoked serious 
doubts as to his integrity, although on 
the specific charges against him he was 
acquitted. 

I may say in connection with that 
case that he was charged with various 
crimes and then they had a shotgun 
charge at the end which just said that 
he was disqualified to told the office. 
While the Senate acquitted him on ev- 
ery charge except the last one, they con- 
victed him on it and it stood. That 
means, according to my understanding 
of it, if any member of the court or of 
the judiciary is subjected to so-called, 
should I say, as we outlined here, so- 
called good behavior procedures, that is 
to say, it is not necessary that he commit 
a misdemeanor or a crime in order for 
an impeachment to be filed against him. 

And, if the Senate should sustain it, 
then he could be impeached without the 
article that you have outlined, the judge 
being indictable. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's contribution and I am aware, 
generally, of the citations and language 
to which he has referred. I am sure the 
gentleman will agree with me that the 
impeachment process, as he has outlined 
it to us, is indeed a cumbersome one and 
one that is little used? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well—— 

Mr, FINDLEY. And one suggestion 
that I had hoped to make here today is 
that there should be a process less cum- 
bersome and perhaps devoid of the onus 
of treason and high crimes which nec- 
essarily is carried with impeachment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Spoaren will the gentleman yield fur- 

er? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out that under title 28, section 372, 
there is a method of removing the judges 
upon a certificate, usually, because of 
disability or during a failure in office, 
wherein it is stated essentially that any 
judge to hold office during good behavior 
who becomes permanently disabled from 
performing his duties may retire, and it 
provides a method whereby this is car- 
ried out. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is optional on the 
part of judges, though; is it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I do not believe Jus- 
tice Douglas is about to take that option, 
insofar as I can tell. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
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ther, here is a further situation. May I 
say as to a district judge or a judge of 
the circuit court of appeals or judges 
of claims, customs and patent, and so 
forth, there is a provision that when a 
judge of the United States is appointed 
to hold office during good behavior, then 
if he becomes disabled or does not per- 
form, then upon a certificate by 

Mr. FINDLEY. This would presume 
either physical disability or simply ab- 
sence from office; would it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would. 
What I am pointing out—and the prob- 
lem has probably been studied—is that 
we have authorizations in all instances, 
except the justices of the Supreme 
Court, that they may be removed under 
certain circumstances because of physi- 
cal disability, when proper certificates 
are signed by the presiding judge or the 
judicial council. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But nothing similar 
has been applied to the High Court; am 
I correct as to the gentleman’s com- 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. How is 
that? 

Mr, FINDLEY. No such provision has 
been made for members of the High 
Court? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Well, the gentleman 
has pointed out another weakness in our 
judicial system. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
gentleman suggest that these statutes be 
amended to provide for his removal, the 
same as it does for circuit judges or a 
district judge or the other judges? 

Mr. FINDLEY. This is, I believe, a 
worthy suggestion that should be in- 
vestigated, and before I complete my 
statement I will have two other sugges- 
tions that I would like to bring to the 
attention of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I am gratified at the 
gentleman’s interest in this question. I 
feel that it is good that we have full 
discussion of this matter, especially in 
view of the matrimonial news of the 
last weekend. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Illinois 
for taking this time to discuss what I 
believe is of utmost importance. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps this makes little 
difference to the person involved, but in 
my opinion this particular Justice has not 
only used bad judgment from a matri- 
monial standpoint but also in a number 
of 5-to-4 decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, I have checked only a few 
of them, and there are many more. I 
would call attention to the case of Wong 
Sun against United States, dealing with 
curbs on police power which was decided 
on January 14, 1963, by a 5-to-4 vote. 

This case increased the requirements 
of “probable cause” for arresting criminal 
suspects. 

Then there is the famous case of 
Escobedo against Illinois which was de- 
cided June 22, 1964, 

This was the first case which required 
the furnishing of counsel to a suspect 
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outside of the courtroom. Thus, when- 
ever an individual is arrested as a sus- 
pect, upon request, he is entitled to 
counsel. 

Then there is the most recent case 
where Justice Douglas who professes to 
be a great liberal and always votes with 
the liberal wing of the Court, was with 
the majority. This 5-to-4 decision, 
Miranda against Arizona, was decided 
June 13, 1966. 

This case made a defendant’s confes- 
sion inadmissible as evidence if he had 
not been provided with counsel at the 
time the police questioned him. 

I might add that this decision is al- 
ready the subject of controversy because 
of the infamous case in Chicago last 
week. where eight young nurses were al- 
legedly murdered by one Mr. Speck. 

The police, as I understand it, have not 
even questioned Mr. Speck because of 
fear the case may be overturned by the 
Supreme Court. 

Another case where Justice Douglas 
lined up with the 5-to-4 majority was 
decided just a month ago, the case of the 
Federal Trade Commission against Dean 
Foods. 

This case gave the FTC the power to 
go into a Federal court and get injunc- 
tive relief for potential Clayton Act vio- 
lations; notwithstanding the fact that 
such powers had never been granted by 
the Congress. 

Then finally I would touch very briefiy 
on one case in the field of basic rights. 

This involves the case of Swain versus 
Alabama, decided on March 8, 1965. 

In my opinion, this case represents a 
threat to the fundamental concept of the 
Anglo-Saxon jury system in that the 
majority opinion—again a 5-to-4 deci- 
sion, with Justice Douglas with the 5. 
In that case the majority opinion was 
seeking to limit peremptory challenges. 

I would also point out that in many 
other areas including cases involving 
prayers and scripture reading in schools 
and reapportionment cases, Justice 
Douglas is always on the so-called liberal 
side. He apparently believes in one man, 
one vote. but one judge, many wives. 

I do not suggest that Justice Douglas 
alone was responsible for each of the 
decisions mentioned nor that his liberal 
views explain his many matrimonial yen- 
tures. My point is that he occupies a 
most important position in America and 
that perhaps a close study of every deci- 
sion he has participated in would provide 
some insight about the man and his 
many marriages. Marriage and divorce 
are private personal matters, and I would 
presume this is true regardless of how 
often, but the gentleman from Illinois 
has raised the question of the standards 
of personal conduct which should be 
maintained by Justices of the highest 
Court in our land. As often as Douglas 
changes his mind, it is time such con- 
duct is openly questioned, and I per- 
sonally feel it is a good time to review 
all of his past activities as a member of 
the Court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think the gentleman from Kansas 
is really begging the question because if 
you are going to impeach one man by 
joining him with four more, you are 
going to have to impeach all five of them. 

For that reason you should not get 
the question of his thinking, or his de- 
cisions, mixed up with the question that 
you have advocated here. Because if 
this is misbehavior on his part, you as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
or I, as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have the right and the privi- 
lege to prefer charges of misbehavior— 
not based upon any opinion that he may 
have written. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. But this charge would have 
to be brought under the impeachment 
procedure. Am I not correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right. I think you would have the right 
if you set forth in your impeachment 
proceedings not that he has committed 
any indictable offense; or not that his 
thinking as it relates to a decision that 
he may have written or may have partici- 
pated in, but the question of whether or 
not this constitutes good behavior for 
under the Constitution he is entitled to 
hold office so long as he conducts him- 
self with good behavior. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman may 
be correct in his interpretation of the 
Constitution. But I believe there is some 
question as to what bad conduct might 
be involved which is not actually punish- 
able by law as a crime. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Here it 
says he shall hold the office during good 
behavior. That is what the Constitu- 
tion says. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yet the charge has to 
be brought through the impeachment 
process which does indeed carry with it 
this onus of treason and high crime. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. My con- 
tention is in the two instances, particu- 
larly in the Ritter case which is probably 
the last impeachment case we had, were 
cases where the Senate found the judge 
not guilty on every charge except that of 
incompetence, in connection with good 
behavior, so to speak. 

Mr. FINDLEY. This case that you 
are citing involves a Federal judge; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, a 
Federal district judge from Florida who, 
incidentally, came from Denver before he 
went to Florida. 

The point is if he is guilty of misbe- 
havior under the Constitution you or 
anybody else who thinks he is guilty of 
misbehavior has the right to file an im- 
peachment against him and you do not 
have to allege an indictable offense. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I feel he has made a very 
good point, but the purpose of my re- 
marks today is to suggest that the Judi- 
ciary Committee undertake a study of 
this problem and perhaps make possible 
a procedure that seems even more real- 
istic and more explicit than that to which 
the gentleman has referred. I think he 
will agree that there is nothing explicit 
in our statutes setting forth a procedure 
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under which good behavior can be de- 
termined other than by the impeachment 
road. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I would just like to add 
that I do not wish to deal with the im- 
peachment question, about which the 
gentleman from Colorado and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois have been speaking. 
It occurs to me, however, that there was 
some fuzzy thinking involved with refer- 
ence to decisions in some past cases and 
that I disagree with the Justice. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The question occurs to 
me, What is misbehavior? Is it the fail- 
ure to discharge reasonably the duties 
of the office? What constitutes misbe- 
havior in its fullest sense? I have in 
mind the transcript of evidence that laid 
in the files of the Supreme Court for at 
least 3 years, a transcript of evidence, 
revealed only a comparatively short time 
ago, which was compiled through the ef- 
forts of a Federal judge in Oklahoma 
City before the judges of the 10th cir- 
cuit, in which this one judge charged 
two of his colleagues on the bench in 
this Oklahoma district court with wrong- 
doing of almost all kinds. 

Mr. FINDLEY. What sort of action 
did he bring, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. GROSS. The Supreme Court did 
nothing with the transcript nor with the 
charges contained therein. I say they 
gathered dust for more than 3 years in 
the files of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
What is their responsibility? I was as- 
sured weeks and weeks ago that the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House would 
conduct an investigation of the allega- 
tions made by this judge against his col- 
leagues on the bench in Oklahoma City. 
What has been done? Exactly nothing 
has been done. What is the moral re- 
sponsibility of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in all its ramifications? 
I ask the question. 

Mr. FINDLEY. To me it is the very 
highest moral responsibility any citizen 
of our country could possibly carry. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
is correct, or it ought to be, let us say. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It ought to be, indeed. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana, and 
then I would like to complete the very 
brief remaining portion of my statement. 
Then, indeed, I will welcome further con- 
tributions. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I believe the gentleman from 
Iowa was talking about malfeasance or 
nonfeasance rather than misconduct or 
misbehavior in my personal opinion. 
There seems to be considerable differ- 
ence between the two. We are talking 
about misbehavior as referred to in the 
a by the gentleman from Col- 
orado. 
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If the gentleman would be so gracious 
as to yield further, I would like to have 
some indication from the gentleman 
from Colorado about what misconduct 
and what misbehavior might actually be 
in the eyes of the Supreme Court. I per- 
sonally refer to it as “inferior court” my- 
self. I have no objection to getting rid 
of another four. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Before yielding to the 
gentleman from Colorado, I would like 
to complete my statement. Prior to do- 
ing so, may I comment that the Consti- 
tution does not use the word “misbe- 
havior” but uses the affirmative term 
“good behavior.” Apparently our fore- 
fathers expected exceptional, above- 
average behavior in the way of personal 
conduct on the part of our Justices and 
Federal judges. I do not think it is 
necessary to prove misbehavior. It is in- 
deed necessary only to establish that the 
person involved is not conducting him- 
self in good behavior. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could it not be 
that we are talking about personal indig- 
nities? 

Mr. FINDLEY. That may indeed be 
involved. 

If I may return to my prepared state- 
ment, I should like to conclude and then 
I shall yield at the conclusion of it. 

I wish to make very clear that I recog- 
nize the importance of the separation of 
the judicial branch from the executive 
and the legislative. It is one of the vital 
policies of our governmental system. 
But I do not feel that this separation 
should be as absolute as present circum- 
stances seem to make it. 

In many States judges are chosen by 
popular vote. Of course, the responsi- 
bility to face the electorate at intervals 
provides an effective restraint upon their 
personal behavior. Ilinois, which once 
had this system, recently adopted one un- 
der which judges are initially chosen by 
direct vote and then must periodically 
be either disapproved or approved by the 
electorate in a general election, 

This, too, provides a healthy and desir- 
able restraint on their personal conduct. 

No such restraint, so far as I can de- 
termine—at least of a comparable level— 
exists in the Federal judiciary. If the 
U.S. electorate had had the opportunity 
periodically to approve or disapprove 
Justice Douglas’ performance, I am sure 
he doubtless long ago would have had to 
choose between the bench and his per- 
sonal matrimonial desires. 

Does anyone believe that Justice Doug- 
las today would be confirmed if his name 
were presented as a nominee to the U.S. 
Senate. Or, for that matter, does any- 
one believe that any President in our his- 
tory would under present circumstances 
even nominate Justice Douglas to the 
High Court? 

A periodic referendum on Federal 
judges is hardly practical in view of the 
multitude of such judges. But surely 
some means can be devised to bring the 
conduct of Federal judges under rea- 
sonable restraint and review. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FINDLEY 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Any new procedure 
must be put together with great care. I 
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myself would not want to initiate any- 
thing to upset our judicial system, in 
which independence is critically impor- 
tant. Whatever procedure is devised 
must minimize the possibility of frivolous 
remova! or other forms of abuse of this 
procedure. 

One possibility that occurs to me would 
be to permit, after proper review—which 
would be set forth in the statute—the 
same authority which puts judges on the 
bench to take them off. Supreme Court 
Justices and other Federal judges, of 
course, are appointed by the President 
with the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate. Under this proposal, removal 
would require the joint concurrence of 
the President of the United States and 
two-thirds of the Senate. 

To my way of thinking, this would re- 
duce the danger of frivolous action to a 
minimum. 

Then another possibility that would 
reduce it still further would be to require 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Membership of the House in addition to 
that of the Senate and the President. 

Either procedure could be accom- 
plished, probably without constitutional 
amendment, simply by setting forth by 
statute how the term “good behavior,” 
which is mentioned in the Constitution 
of the United States in regard to judicial 
term, should be determined. The mere 
existence of this special procedure, in my 
view, would probably provide an adequate 
restraint on the personal conduct of the 
judges. 

Therefore, I would recommend that the 
House Judiciary Committee give serious 
consideration at an early date to this 
matter. 

Justice Douglas could have followed 
wisely the example of King Edward. If 
he felt that divorce and immediate re- 
marriage must have the highest priority 
in his personal life, he could have quit 
the bench and thus cleared himself and 
the Court of any just criticism. In fail- 
ing to do this, he gives the Congress an 
impelling reason to develop a procedure 
to unseat Federal*judges whose personal 
conduct does not meet appropriate stand- 
ards. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s suggestion that 
King Edward’s conduct be a precedent. 
Would the gentleman suggest that exam- 
ple also apply to Governors of States? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me that Governors 
are elected for specific terms of office. 
Unless I am misinformed about the laws 
and the constitution of the State of New 
York, there is ample provision for re- 
moval from office of those who do not 
measure up, and this initiative can be 
very easily taken. If the gentleman 
would like to be more specific about this 
point, I will yield further to him, because 
perhaps he does have something very 
definite in mind. 

Mr. RYAN. I merely wondered if the 
gentleman had any advice for the Gov- 
ernor of a certain State. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I know of no problem 
at the State level. If a problem has 
arisen that the gentleman would like to 
call to my attention, I hope he will do so. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I believe 
when I used the word “misconduct” in 
a former statement I should have said 
that the Constitution itself provides that 
he shall hold office during good behavior. 
The question is, What constitutes “good 
behavior”? 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is the question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The only 
way we will ever be able to determine 
what is “good behavior” is to file an im- 
peachment charge based upon something 
not being good behavior, and then per- 
haps the Judiciary Committee could re- 
ceive the same, to look into it. That is 
one way to determine it. The House of 
Representatives and two-thirds of the 
U.S. Senate would determine whether or 
not it was “good behavior.” 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
should like to give an answer for the 
benefit of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I hope the gentleman 
will be brief, because my time is running 
out. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In con- 
nection with the Oklahoma case, I am 
sure if the gentleman will look into it 
he will find that the judge is proceeding 
in regular order and proceeding with 
the case as he has in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. If the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is proceeding in order, I expect it 
will be 10 years before they get around 
to this case. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would hope that Mr. Justice Douglas 
would exercise more self-restraint, and 
I have little hope for his future matri- 
monial status, having done the mathe- 
matical progression of marriage 1 for 
80 years, marriage 2 for 10 years, 
marriage 3 for 212 years, wherefore mar- 
riage 4 should be for 6 months. 

Nonetheless, I believe that our entire 
discussion is out of order. Marriage is 
a private matter and unless we are pre- 
pared to say that there is a violation of 
oath of office or a mental disability, we 
are going too far afield. 

We may not agree with Mr. Justice 
Douglas’ opinions, but it has no appli- 
cation to his marital status. 

I believe the gentleman from Illinois 
has proceeded with self-restraint, but I 
do believe our whole discussion has been 
out of order. We may not agree with Mr. 
Justice Douglas’ opinions, but that has 
no relationship to his marital status. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that I am out of order in mak- 
ing these comments? 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. I believe the 
gentleman’s statements have proceeded 
with restraint, considering the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciate that 
comment. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. I just feel that 
Mr. Justice Douglas’ opinions ought not 
to be the occasion for our questioning his 
marital status. I am inclined to believe 
that if his opinions were otherwise his 
status as a married man might not have 
been raised. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In the case of an ordi- 
nary citizen perhaps the gentleman 
would have a valid point. Now we are 
discussing the personal life—and indeed 
it is the personal life—of a man who is 
one of nine select people who sit at the 
very apex of our judicial system, and be- 
cause of the office he holds I feel that 
his personal conduct is very much the 
public business. 


PELLY OPPOSES CANYON DAM PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
UDALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Petty] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, before 
commencing my prepared remarks I 
should like to say I consider it a very 
fortunate circumstance, if not by my 
own design, that the present occupant 
of the chair is a captive audience, be- 
cause I am about to express my views as 
to the Grand Canyon dam plan. I am 
sure that during the remarks I have pre- 
pared the gentleman will find consider- 
able in the way of facts which will in- 
terest him, and I have no doubt many 
with which he will disagree. 

Mr. Speaker, the controversy over the 
proposed Bridge and Marble Canyon 
Dams in the Grand Canyon is not a sim- 
ple case of water needs for people on the 
one hand, as against preservation of 
canyon scenery on the other. It is a 
more complicated issue than water 
against scenery. Rather, it is a matter 
of determining what best satisfies the 
overall water needs of the entire West. 
In its attempt to solve the problem, 
Congress must not forget that it is wa- 
ter which is needed in the Southwest, 
not electric power; nor the cash register 
sources of income which hydroelectric 
dams become. The need is for water, 
and no one, I am sure, wants to deny 
the Southwest the water which it needs 
and which it is entitled to under existing 
law. 

But the proposal offered under H.R. 
4671 and suggested solutions are com- 
pletely inadequate to deal with the prob- 
lem. The proposed dams would neither 
be able to provide the expected income 
to finance the central Arizona project, 
nor would they increase the Southwest’s 
water resources. As to such profits, I 
am assured their economic feasibility is 
overstated, and instead the power would 
be a losing proposition while as reclama- 
tion projects there would be a great 
waste of water. Moreover these dams 
are neither a necessary nor an efficient 
solution to the water problem which 
properly should concern us all. The 
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dams’ proponents say that if they are not 
constructed the Southwest will suffer 
* drought. This is not the case at 
all. 
Mr. Speaker, I will discuss alternatives 
to additional hydroelectric plants on the 
Colorado River, but the first question 
should be raised as to what purpose 
Bridge and Marble Canyon Dams are ex- 
pected to serve. Title I of the bill says 
the Colorado River Basin project is de- 
signed to furnish water to the Southwest. 
The generation of any electric power is 
incidental to this purpose. 

The issue is not whether the water is 
needed, but rather whether the construc- 
tion of additional dams will provide it, 
and of course, the answer is “No.” 

And speaking of providing water the 
reservoirs behind the existing Hoover 
Dam and Glen Canyon Dam already 
evaporate enough water to supply the 
needs of a city the size of Phoenix. The 
new dams would suffer similar evapora- 
tion. Furthermore, seepage into the 
porous limestone and sandstone walls of 
the canyon at the damsites would result 
in much additional loss of water. 

But, even if there were no wasted 
water and diminished plant capacity, 
there would still not be enough water in 
the Colorado to keep both the new and 
existing plants in operation. As I under- 
stand it, Hoover and Glen Canyon Dams 
today are unable to generate the power 
loads or operate at capacity because of an 
insufficient water supply. Furthermore, 
the river’s flow over the past 50 years has 
been sufficient to fulfill our 1927 treaty 
arrangements with Mexico, on the aver- 
age of only 1 out of every 4 years. 

If the dams, then, are not expected to 
provide water, but to generate power, 
which will in turn be sold to finance the 
central Arizona project, where will the 
water come from to operate the turbines? 
And will the dams produce the projected 
profits? 

The answer to the first question is that 
the water of the Columbia River is al- 
ready earmarked by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the State of Arizona for di- 
version to irrigate land in the Southwest; 
and the answer to the second question is 
that assuming this Columbia River water 
was used to run the generators, the power 
produced would not be competitive 
enough to justify the sacrifice of the 
Grand Canyon and the expenditure of 
$1.3 billion to produce it. 

The Southwest needs water; with that 
I am in agreement. But what of the 
future needs of the Columbia Basin 
States; for title II of this bill anticipates 
the diversion project even before feasi- 
bility studies have been authorized. In 
other words, before the Columbia River 
water is diverted to the Southwest, the 
people of the Pacific Northwest have a 
right to know the effects of a reduced 
flow upon the three powerplants of the 
lower Columbia, upon their salmon runs 
and upon navigation. The citizens of the 
Northwest rightly want to know the effect 
on current use of the river, as well as on 
estimated future needs for Columbia 
water in their own States. The current, 
wide-ranging controversy over water 
rights points up the need for studies such 
as those which would be authorized by S. 
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3034 as passed by the Senate, to insure 
the most productive use of the Nation's 
water resources, and where and how they 
are most needed. 

To answer the claims of those advo- 
cates of the proposed Grand Canyon 
dams who are impatient of such studies, 
and who cannot see beyond the imme- 
diate needs of this year, let me discuss 
in more detail the more important of the 
dam's twofold purposes; let us examine 
the expected revenue from the sale of 
power the dams are supposed to generate, 
assuming the water is there to generate 
it. 

The Bureau of Reclamation refers to 
its dams as “cash registers,” and it has 
already earmarked their revenue for fi- 
nancing of the importation project. But 
let me point out a clear discrepancy in 
the purposes of the dams as set forth in 
the bill, and as stated by the Bureau. 
Are they power sources, or water sources? 
The Bureau expects them to be power 
sources. However, will the dams in fact 
produce enough income to pay for their 
own construction, and that of the central 
Arizona project as well? 

Judging from the payout performance 
of already existing dams, the answer is 
“No.” In 1947, Bridge Canyon Dam was 
expected to cost $146.5 million. Now it 
is estimated at $511 million, as of 1960, 
and the central Arizona project is ex- 
pected to run to $500 million. In addi- 
tion, of course, any delay met in filling 
the Bridge Canyon Reservoir would mean 
a reduction in power revenue, and an in- 
crease in interest charges, to be added to 
the total construction costs. Even over- 
looking the increased cost factor due to 
continuing inflation, objective engineers 
say it would be quite unrealistic to expect 
power sales to supply this much money. 

power has its advantages 
in parts of the country where construc- 
tion is near the production site, and ex- 
pensive transmission facilities need not 
be built. 

However, sale of Glen and Marble 
power is expected to be to the Los Angeles 
area, a distamce of 500 miles. Mean- 
while, the National Parks Association 
says that if for a 50-year average the cost 
of electric power were to fall below 4.2 
mills per kilowatt-hour, it would be more 
economical to buy power than to con- 
struct new dams and enter into competi- 
tion on the existing market. 

Just recently the Tennessee Valley 
Authority announced construction of a 
nuclear powerplant at Brown’s Ferry, 
Ala., which will sell its power for 2.37 
mills. With advancing nuclear technol- 
ogy and an expanding market for elec- 
tric power, this figure is expected to de- 
crease due to a decline in fuel costs an- 
ticipated in the 1970's. 

The most liberal estimate for the cost 
of Bridge and Marble power is 2.3 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, with most experts 
placing it closer to 4 mills. Looking at 
the history of other hydroelectric plants, 
notably Glen Canyon, 55 miles upstream 
from the Marble Canyon site. experience 
shows that hydroelectric power costs do 
not decline even after the initial invest- 
ment is paid out, and I am told that we 
may expect hydroelectric power rates to 
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remain constant, while on the other 
hand, nuclear costs as I said would de- 
cline. 

An alternative to nuclear power is a 
coal plant such as the one operated by the 
Arizona Public Service at the junction 
where the States of Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Utah meet, which, with 
the completion in 1969 of an additional 
plant being built at Four Corners by a 
cooperative of 10 electric utilities of the 
Southwest, is expected to sell its power 
for 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. This site 
is 200 miles from the controversial sites 
under construction. 

If the margin is this close, what is it 
that causes the Bureau of Reclamation to 
state its case with such urgency? If 
the difference is so small, why is not 
more attention and time being spent on 
the study of alternatives? With the in- 
vasion and sacrifice of one of our most 
majestic and unique national parks im- 
minent, there is too much at stake to be 
content or satisfied with a limited solu- 
tion such as offered by the construction 
of 2, or for that matter, 20, hydroelectric 
plants. 

The Bureau of Reclamation began by 
saying the central Arizona project was 
impossible without these dams. At the 
May hearings before the subcommittee, 
Mr. Floyd Dominy, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, reduced this 
claim to an admission that the project 
was theoretically feasible without Bridge 
and Marble Canyon Dams. In addition, 
the Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended a deferral of Bridge Canyon 
Dam, pending further study of its fea- 
sibility under the auspices of the National 
Water Commission. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s chief 
argument for the necessity of hydroelec- 
tric power is based on its fulfillment of 
peaking capacity requirements. That is, 
hydroelectric power can be used to rap- 
idly meet the needs of peak periods of 
consumption, while fuel plants provide 
a more economical baseload. 

On the other hand, in Washington, 
D.C., and Philadelphia, fuel plants are 
used for peaking power, and in this re- 
gard, transmission lines from already 
existing hydroelectric plants could be 
constructed more economically in order 
to furnish the additional requirements 
for peaking power, with on-site construc- 
tion of coal-fired or nuclear baseload 
plants, thus making expensive transmis- 
sion lines from distant hydroelectric 
baseload plants unnecessary. Peaking 
power does not have to be provided solely 
by the construction of additional hydro- 
electric plants. 

As to the sale of hydroelectric power 
to produce revenue, the Bureau’s expec- 
tation that it will make the central 
Arizona project a self-sufficient concern 
financed by the sale of noncompetitive 
power strikes me as wishful thinking. In 
fact to me it. would be preferable to admit. 
the need of directly subsidizing the proj- 
ect than to pretend it can be independ- 
ently financed. But in any event, it 
would be more practical to think in terms 
of solving the problem with new, long- 
range alternatives. 
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In considering the solution which the 
Bureau of Reclamation offers to us to 
meet the Southwest's water needs, should 
the Congress permit the sacrifice of the 
Grand Canyon? After all, this would be 
a temporary, stopgap answer to a prob- 
lem which ranges into the 21st century. 
Indeed if dams on all the rivers in all the 
States were built, and if we violated all 
of our national parks, the problem would 
still be with us. The time is now, to 
meet those needs with long-ranging 
solutions which utilize the technological 
and economic advances of the 20th cen- 
tury and which conserve the precious few 
areas of natural, unspoiled country 
which remain to us. Mr. Speaker, we 
must not permit the desecration of nat- 
ural resources, without study, for tem- 
porary solutions to problems which con- 
front the Nation. Let us move in an or- 
derly way. Let us enact the Jackson bill, 
S. a03, and provide feasibility studies 
first. 

True, the dams would not obliterate 
the Grand Canyon, as their proponents 
argue. Man is not capable of building a 
dam which would flood out the canyon 
up to the level of the plateau. But it 
would damage it and despoil it. And 
once the Grand Canyon is sacrificed, 
what is to protect the rest of our national 
parks from such senseless desecration? 
Future generations will never forgive us 
if we violate this and other areas of 
natural beauty and grandeur. 

Those of us in opposition will, I am 
sure, rededicate ourselves in an effort to 
find new means of solving the water 
problem, and to find ways which will be 
More economical, more efficient, and 
more conserving of the resource of water 
itself. Meanwhile we would conserve 
the unique and magnificent natural 
wonders of the Grand Canyon. 

Mr. Speaker, even though proposed 
damsites are outside the actual park 
boundaries, the effect upon the park 
would be the same as if the concrete were 
poured within the park itself. With Mar- 
ble Canyon 12 miles above the park, and 
Bridge Reservoir below, backing up into 
it for 13 miles, the effects would be the 
same as though the concrete structures 
were located within the park boundaries. 
Do not make any mistake about it. The 
effect on the park below Marble Gorge 
would be similar to that below Hoover 
Dam, where the clear water released by 
the dam will scour out the channel, pick- 
ing up all available sediment and deposit- 
ing it in the first stretch of slack water. 
This would change the configuration of 
— channel and the slope of the stream- 


Above the dam, silt and detritus would 
accumulate in the reservoir, creating a 
series of mud lakes and silted shallows. 
Lake Powell Reservoir above Glen Can- 
yon Dam would be duplicated above 
Bridge Canyon, flooding out the inner 
gorge, where the oldest geological forma- 
tions are exposed, flooding all of the na- 
tional monument, and extending back 
into the park. Reservoirs such as Lake 
Powell have no beaches or plant life, and 
are bordered by the abrupt meeting of 
lake water and bare rock, a sterile, fluc- 
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tuating shoreline with mud flats at the 
ends of the lake. 

It is a folly to assume that these dams 
would not damage the canyon or set a 
precedent which would end with desecra- 
tion of other of the Nation’s natural 
wonders and national parks. 

The national treasure which we possess 
in Grand Canyon, caused by a free-flow- 
ing river at work on the earth’s surface 
for millions and millions of years, is 
threatened. It is threatened by an ill- 
conceived and inadequately considered 
proposal. Legislation to authorize these 
projects must be defeated. I repeat, a 
dam would not supply needed water and 
indeed is only a clumsy promotion which 
must not be permitted at any cost. 

I strongly urge my colleagues of the 
Congress to protect and preserve the 
majesty and uniqueness of this national 
park and this natural wonder; I urge as 
well a full and complete study of the 
water problems of today and tomorrow. 
Surely, what is needed is proper plan- 
ning before and not after we have spoiled 
the Grand Canyon, and at the same time, 
leaving the needs of the future unmet 
and unsolved. 

Let me emphasize finally that for 
either of its stated purposes, power pro- 
duction or irrigation, the construction of 
hydroelectric dams in the Grand Canyon 
is an unrealistic short-range answer to 
long-range problems. Let me emphasize 
further that a lasting solution requires 
study and far-ranging consideration. To 
anticipate the water needs of this coun- 
try for the 21st century requires more 
than expediency. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Congress to 
defeat H.R. 4671, and instead to study 
the problem from a realistic eonomic 
basis. I urge the Congress to defeat this 
project which would be outmoded as soon 
as it was completed. Rather let us pre- 
serve this country’s unique and mag- 
nificent natural wonders for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. 


INDEMNIFICATION BONDS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last Febru- 
ary a small Negro contractor in Harlem 
spoke to me about the difficulty he was 
having getting construction work. He 
said that his firm was unable to get jobs 
because it could not persuade surety 
companies to provide it with performance 
or payment bonds. Since most construc- 
tion contracts require such bonds, the 
Harlem contractor was unable to get 
construction work. 

During the past few months I have 
had a series of conversations with rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and other Government agen- 
cies concerned with small businessmen 
or with construction work. They all 
seem to agree that many potentially vi- 
able small construction firms are 
blocked—or discouraged from even en- 
tering the business—by the difficulty of 
getting bonded. 
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To meet this problem, I have today in- 
troduced legislation which would permit 
the Small Business Administration to in- 
demnify any surety company against 
losses which might result from the bond- 
ing of a construction firm, if such in- 
demnification would “be in furtherance 
of the objectives of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964.” 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation could have 
a significant effect in the slums of our 
cities. Not only would it help small busi- 
nessmen to build viable construction 
firms, but it would also help to provide 
thousands of new jobs for those who live 
in the slums and ghettoes. At present, 
as is well known, Negroes and Puerto Ri- 
cans in cities like New York have an 
enormously difficult time getting jobs in 
the construction industry. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced today is designed to assist pre- 
cisely those firms which would give jobs 
to the minority groups which most need 
them. 

I should note, however, that my legis- 
lation will not by itself assure that such 
construction firms will be established, 
or that people from the urban ghettos 
will get jobs in construction. As I see 
it, three major steps are required to 
achieve these goals. 

First, the Government should encour- 
age people from the ghetto to form con- 
struction firms; and it should encourage 
the expansion of firms which already hire 
people from the most impoverished com- 
munities. In part, this program can be 
carried out by outreach programs for 
new businessmen carried on by the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and the 
Small Business Administration in their 
efforts to encourage the creation of new 
businesses in impoverished areas. Such 
programs, of course, would have to be 
accompanied by management training 
programs for prospective businessmen, 
and on-the-job and apprenticeship train- 
ing programs for prospective construc- 
tion workers. 

Second, institutional and legal obsta- 
cles to the success of such firms should 
be removed. The legislation which I have 
introduced today is designed to deal with 
one of the most devastating of these ob- 
stacles. 

Third, we must find ways to help small 
and new firms to get construction jobs 
once they are established and bonded. 
In part they might be assisted by Gov- 
ernment agencies like the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in ob- 
taining construction work in the ghetto. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Nation begins to 
recognize that the effort to revitalize 
city slums is one of the greatest battles 
in the war against poverty, the role of 
construction firms will become increas- 
ingly important. We can use the process 
of urban rehabilitation to build new 
firms, to teach new skills, and to give 
substance to new hopes. 

The best soldiers in the war against 
poverty can be the poor themselves, if 
only we give them a chance. By remov- 
ing bonding as an obstacle to the partici- 
pation of the poor in the process of urban 
construction, the legislation which I have 
introduced today would help to give the 
poor a chance to help themselves. 
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LATIN AMERICA CAN BE CHANGED 
FROM A LAND OF HUNGER TO ONE 
OF ABUNDANCE: THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
MUST PROVIDE AN ACTION PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, too many 
of us tend to identify the world food 
problem with the massive populations of 
far-off nationsin Asia. But hunger, mal- 
nutrition, and the threat of famine are 
not far-off problems. They are problems 
of our own hemisphere. Latin America 
has no inherent immunity to starvation. 
Here in a nutshell is the food situation in 
Latin America. 

The 1961 Charter of Punta del Este 
establishing the Alliance for Progress, set 
a target for economic growth of 2.5 per- 
cent per person a year. But in fact food 
production per person, in this 5-year pe- 
riod, has failed to grow at all. 

Population in Latin America is in- 
creasing at the rate of 3.1 percent per 
year, the highest regional rate in the 
whole world. The rate of population 
growth in some individual countries is 
over 3.5 percent. With a doubling of its 
population in sight within about 20 years, 
Latin American food production is barely 
maintaining the per capita levels of 10 
years ago, and is actually below the pre- 
World War II level. Latin America will 
shortly be producing people at a faster 
rate than it is producing the food to feed 
them. 

The state of Latin America’s agricul- 
ture and food situation is evident enough 
from these few statistics. Half of Latin 
America's people suffer from malnutri- 
tion. Total daily intake of individuals is 
at low levels, and, particularly in rural 
areas, far below the levels that can pro- 
vide enough energy to do man’s work. 
To worsen the situation, diets are badly 
balanced, with inadequate animal pro- 
teins. Latin American meat produc- 
tion per capita is only 85 percent of the 
1957 level, and per capita milk produc- 
tion is only 2 percent above the 1957 level. 

It is small comfort that today’s situa- 
tion in Latin America is not yet at the 
state of widespread death from starva- 
tion, as is India’s plight. The nations of 
Latin America—our hemispheric neigh- 
bors and brothers, to whom we have 
pledged our special concern—are rapid- 
ly and inexorably being led toward fam- 
ine by the failure to meet the agricul- 
tural challenge. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT HAS BEEN OVER- 

EMPHASIZED 

Latin America is a rural society, not 
anurbanone. Eighty percent of the peo- 
ple live on the land, many of them bare- 
ly subsisting, victims of overt or dis- 
guised unemployment and completely 
withdrawn from any form of market 
economy. Yet the policies of their gov- 
ernments still give undue emphasis to 
industrialization, to substitute domestic 
manufactures for imported ones, even 
where the imported goods are demon- 
strably cheaper. This orientation pre- 
vails both in the way governments seek 
foreign assistance for development and 
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in the way the external providers of 
bilateral and multilateral aid furnish it. 
This is a mistaken emphasis. For the 
foreseeable future, it is the agricultural 
sector in Latin America that can provide 
the economic output from which savings 
can be realized in sufficient volume to 
finance development. At present, there- 
fore, the failure of agricultural growth 
to keep pace is acting as a brake on eco- 
nomic growth. Latin America, which 
should have a food surplus, currently 
imports $600 million of agricultural prod- 
ucts annually from outside the region. 
NEEDED; A DEMONSTRATION HEMISPHERE 


Since Latin America is our special con- 
cern, it is in Latin America that the 
United States must work most diligently 
for improvement. The solution is not 
and can never be the shipment to Latin 
America of food grown here. Latin 
America itself must be changed from a 
land slipping toward famine to a land 
of abundance, not only meeting its own 
food needs but making a contribution 
to the food supplies of the rest of the 
world and at the same time gaining com- 
mand of external resources through ex- 
ports of nonfood agricultural raw ma- 
terials. Latin America differs from the 
two other developing continents of 
Africa and Asia in that it has large un- 
exploited agricultural resources, and in 
that its population has not reached as 
dangerous levels. 

A BLUEPRINT FOR ACTION IS NEEDED 


None of this will come about if we and 
our Latin colleagues confine ourselves to 
talk and a simple acknowledgement that 
a problem exists. Nor will it come about 
if the problem is approached on a piece- 
meal basis. The undernourishment that 
exists today and the waste of human re- 
sources that that undernourishment im- 
plies, demand a comprehensive plan, tied 
to specific goals. 

Work on some of the elements of an 
overall plan is already going forward. 
But the work lacks focus. It is spread 
out among many institutions. The Food 
and Agriculture Organizations—FAO— 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America—ECLA—the Inter-American 
Committee on the Alliance for Progress— 
CIAP—the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council—IAECOSOC—all of 
these and more are working on aspects 
of the problem, but a unifying force is 
necessary. 

I believe the instrument is at hand to 
weld all these diverse efforts into an in- 
tegrated and meaningful program for 
Latin American agriculture. The Inter- 
American Development Bank, the finan- 
cial arm of the Alliance for Progress, can 
and must assume the responsibility for 
translating the studies and the diverse 
efforts made to date into a concrete pro- 
gram of action. The Bank can and must 
assume the responsibility for infusing its 
Latin member governments with the 
dynamism and sense of urgency that the 
foreseeable food crisis in Latin America 
requires if catastrophe is to be averted. 

The membership of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank—IDB—consists 
of the United States and 19 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. Since its establishment 
in 1959, the Bank has made loans total- 
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ing $1.5 billion for Latin American de- 
velopment. The paid-in and callable 
subscriptions of members to the Bank's 
ordinary capital total $1.8 billion, of 
which the United States has provided 
$760 million. Nearly $300 million has 
been borrowed by the Bank in the United 
States and elsewhere for its ordinary 
lending operations. The Bank’s Fund 
for Special Operations, which lends on 
easier repayment terms than its ordinary 
capital window, has resources of $1.1 bil- 
lion, of which the United States is pro- 
viding $900 million. Finally, the Bank 
has had available to it almost $500 mil- 
lion provided by the United States in the 
form of the Social Progress Trust Fund, 
whose resources have now been fully 
committed. 

Clearly, the IDB—modeled after the 
World Bank—is an institution of appro- 
priate size and standing to take on the 
leadership of the campaign. I propose 
that the trends that now threaten the 
foundations of Latin American society 
be reversed. 

UNITED STATES MUST ASSUME LEADERSHIP ROLE 


I do not believe the IDB will assume 
this role unless the U.S. Government, 
with 42 percent of the Bank’s voting 
power, helps lead it in that direction. 
Since it commenced lending in 1961, the 
Bank has devoted only 21 percent of its 
loans to agriculture. I regard this as 
far from an adequate emphasis. Posi- 
tive steps are necessary to get the Bank’s 
management to “think big” about a prob- 
lem that is literally a life-or-death mat- 
ter for its member countries. 

BANK MUST ACT TO MEET CRISIS 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
IDB's Board of Governors in Mexico City 
last April, which I attended as a member 
of the U.S. delegation at Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H. Fowler's invitation, 
the Governors instructed the Bank's Di- 
rectors to formulate by October a plan 
for replenishing the resources of the 
Fund for Special Operations. Cur- 
rently, the United States is providing 
$250 million per year for this fund. The 
Latin American countries are providing 
a further $50 million per year in their 
own currencies. New pledges are re- 
quired for the period beginning in 1967, 
and the Directors must present their pro- 
posals by October of this year. 

US. financial participation in any 
agreed increase will require congressional 
approval, and legislation will therefore 
be considered by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee early next year. These 
circumstances represent a readymade 
opportunity for effectively impressing on 
the IDB the vital necessity for it to take 
up the challenge before it. 

Any realistic appraisal of the resources 
necessary for Latin American develop- 
ment financing through the Fund for 
Special Operations over the next few 
years must come to grips with the prob- 
lem of increasing food production. I 
call upon the Bank’s Directors, there- 
fore, to turn their attention immediately 
to the problem of assuming leadership 
among the institutions concerned to 
formulate as soon as possible a compre- 
hensive operational plan for meeting 
Latin America’s food needs—a plan to 
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which governments would commit them- 
selves, a plan that would establish the 
goals to be obtained after 10 years of in- 
tense effort, a plan with the specific un- 
dertakings that are necessary, country- 
by-country, crop-by-crop, institutional 
reform by institutional reform. 

The main outlines of such a plan 
should be an integral part of the October 
report of the IDB Directors, and the proc- 
ess of refining estimates and goals should 
be pursued vigorously in the months fol- 
lowing. A declaration of policy by the 
Bank is essential to make it clear that 
projects to insure adequate food supplies 
for Latin America and the production of 
exportable -surpluses have a priority 
claim on the new FSO resources. More- 
over, the Directors should explicitly con- 
template that the level of resources now 
being recommended will be reviewed fur- 
ther as the financial implications of the 
details of the plan become clear. 

I set no easy task before the Inter- 
American Development Bank. It will 
require some immediate additions to its 
excellent staff. Nothing less is required 
than a full investigation of the self- 
assisting actions the Latin countries must 
undertake, as well as the role that will 
have to be played by external financing 
from the United States, other aid donors, 
and international institutions such as 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
and the World Bank. 

In his address as U.S. Governor to the 
Mexico City meeting of IDB in April, 
Secretary Fowler rightly stressed the im- 
portance of stepping up Latin America’s 
agricultural output, and suggested that 
the IDB examine closely the adequacy 
of its contribution to agriculture gener- 
ally and food production in particular. 
I look to him to insure that the report by 
the IDB Directors to the Governors re- 
flects a new determination by the Bank 
to spur its members to a massive pro- 
gram of agricultural growth. 

THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


I am fully prepared to admit that the 
solution to these problems is infinitely 
complex. There is, for example, the 
other half of the food supply equation— 
the question of population growth. 

The President’s message on interna- 
tional education and health, of Febru- 
ary 2, 1966, urged expanded research in 
human reproduction, enlarging the 
training of American and foreign spe- 
cialists in the population field and as- 
sisting family planning programs in na- 
tions which request such help. Therein 
the President stated: 

The growing gap—between food to eat and 
the mouths to feed—poses one of mankind’s 
greatest challenges. It threatens the dignity 
of the individual and the sanctity of the 
family. 


I certainly do not urge the imposition 
of unwanted solutions on peoples, nor 
would I suggest that we in any way con- 
dition the granting of economic aid upon 
the implementation of birth control pro- 
grams. But I do not believe that we 
must assume a completely passive role. 
Our positive support for such programs 
and our willingness to aid in their imple- 
mentation should become an affirmative 
aspect of our policy in both bilateral and 
multilateral dealings. 
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Apart from the population question, 
Latin America needs to face squarely the 
multitude of institutional changes that 
must come about if famine is to be 
avoided. Here are some of them. 

LAND REFORM 


A successful land reform program is 
near the top of the list. In 1846, A. P. 
Figueiredo, writing on the objectives of 
agrarian reform in Brazil, stated: 

It is essential that people of slight means 
be able to obtain lands and cultivate them 
with the certainty of enjoying the products. 


The validity of Figueiredo’s message 
is unchanged. The pace of progress on 
agrarian reform in Latin America must 
be accelerated if the job is to be done. 

The President’s foreign aid message 
begins with the admonition: 

I recommend a foreign aid program to help 
those nations who are determined to help 
themselves. 


In my view land reform is a necessary 
and fundamental indication of a deter- 
mination to help oneself. Yet as the 
Latin American Economic and Social 
Council recently reported, “With the ex- 
ception of Bolivia, Mexico, and maybe 
Venezuela, if the process of agrarian re- 
form in Latin America continues at the 
3 rate, it will be indefinitely pro- 

ng * 

The Bank can provide vital technical 
assistance in working out such programs. 
Financing requirements resulting from 
agrarian reform programs will have to 
be taken into account in the overall 
plan for financing agricultural develop- 
ment. The preparation of model laws 
for land reform, cooperative marketing 
organization, rural electrification, rural 
credit, and the like can serve to provide 
vital guidance where it is needed. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATION FOR AGRICULTURE 


Improvement of agricultural knowl- 
edge also ranks in the forefront of in- 
stitutional change. The temperate zone 
techniques of North America will not 
apply to the tropical zones in which 18 
Latin American countries are located. 
Building agricultural capital like farm 
to market roads or rural electrification, 
will not provide “know-how.” Educa- 
tion and research will. 

A survey conducted in five Central 
American States in 1962 revealed that 
out of 10,546 university students only 
187 or 1.7 percent were studying agri- 
culture. Of the Central American stu- 
dents studying in the United States in 
1962 only 0.8 of 1 percent were engaged 
in agricultural studies. When we con- 
sider that the Central American region 
is virtually solely agricultural, we can 
further appreciate the need of stimu- 
lating young men and women to enter 
the fields of agricultural research and 
education. 

To the extent that educational prob- 
lems are even more fundamental where 
literacy itself is a limiting factor, con- 
sideration must be given to the develop- 
ment of phonovisual aids for agricul- 
tural instructions to working farmers— 
educational movies, television, radio, 
and pictorial materials should be devel- 
oped to reach the campesinos. We do 
not have the time to wait for the window 
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of literacy to be opened on their sons 
and daughters. 

Every effort must be made to raise the 
prestige of the agricultural sector. 
Loans and grants to experimental sta- 
tions, colleges, universities and second- 
ary schools for agricultural education 
should receive primary consideration. 
Extension services must be greatly ex- 
panded to bring new grading and 
fertilizing techniques and information 
on marketing opportunities to the small 
and remote producer. I include the 
availability of credit among the improve- 
ments in the institutional framework 
that must be woven into the pattern of 
thinking of the small farmer. 

INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY BY BETTER SEEDS, 
FERTILIZER, INSECTICIDES 

Physical inputs, too, must accompany 
the necessary institutional changes. 
Latin America is at least fortunate in 
having a substantial reserve of that most 
fundamental of all physical inputs, 
arable land. Per acre productivity must 
be vastly increased through use of im- 
proved seeds, pesticides, and insecticides. 
Recent experiments by the Rockefeller 
Foundation with new strains of wheat 
and corn in Mexico, and by the Ford 
Foundation with rice culture in the Phil- 
ippines, show the dramatic breakthrough 
possible with better seeds. 

Throughout the agricultural economy, 
more use of fertilizer is a prime necessity. 
The per capita use of fertilizer in Latin 
America is less than one-tenth that in 
North America. 

Over the past 25 years, North Ameri- 
can food production per acre has in- 
creased by 109 percent. According to 
FAO experts, adequate use of fertilizers 
could increase Latin American food pro- 
duction by at least 50 percent. 

REGIONAL PLANNING OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
SECTOR 

Food production would be increased by 
integration and coordination in the agri- 
cultural sector throughout Latin 
America. The Bank could furnish the 
communication bridge to enhance such 
coordination. Coordination would per- 
mit diversification and specialization in 
agriculture, resulting in increases in pro- 
ductivity and in income for farm fam- 
ilies. Overreliance on such crops as 
sugar, coffee, and cocoa can be offset by 
developing such new resources as meat, 
timber, and fish. The notable success of 
coordination and integration in Central 
America holds promise for expanding 
these concepts to the entire region. 

Institutional reform, research, and 
education, increasing productivity, and 
improved technology, as well as coordi- 
nation and integration, are only some of 
the basic steps necessary to provide agri- 
cultural development in Latin America. 

EXTERNAL FINANCIAL AID 


In addition, external assistance at 
levels above the goals set in the past will 
be required. The current FAO program 
of cooperation with the IDB and the 
World Bank in identifying priority proj- 
ects points the way toward better utiliza- 
tion of foreign aid. This process needs 
to be expanded to provide a ready agenda 
of well-conceived projects for financing 
both bilateral and multilateral agencies. 
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The IDB must tell the hemisphere 
what amounts of foreign financing, bi- 
lateral and multilateral, will be necessary 
for the next 10 years in order to pro- 
duce an adequate diet and a strength- 
ened continental economy. It must 
estimate and program the amounts of 
IDB assistance not only to finance needed 
imports of agricultural capital goods, but 
also to supplement the domestic budgets 
of Latin American countries in order that 
they may provide the research, educa- 
tional, marketing, and technical services 
that Latin American agriculture so des- 
perately needs. 

I raised these questions now because 
the time for constructive decision and 
action is at hand. The efforts made to 
date have not been enough. The Inter- 
American community must take full cog- 
nizance of the crisis in the agricultural 
sector. The U.S. representatives to the 
Inter-American Development Bank must 
help assure that the forthcoming report 
on an increase in the resources of the 
Bank and Fund for Special Operations 
amply reflects not only recognition of 
the need to close the food gap but, more 
meaningfully, an indication of the con- 
crete means to that end. 


WE KNOW WHAT WE ARE, BUT 
KNOW NOT WHAT WE MAY BE 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
5, 1966, Mr. Herbert V. Prochnow, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, delivered a commencement address 
to the University of North Dakota, on the 
subject, “We Know What We Are, But 
Know Not What We May Be.” It was one 
of the most thought-provoking addresses 
it has been my pleasure to read for a long 
time, and I am sure it would be appreci- 
ated by the readers of the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

We Know Wat WE Are, BUT Know Nor 
Waar We May Bx 
(By Herbert V. Prochnow, president, the First 

National Bank of Chicago, at the com- 

mencement exercises of the University of 

North Dakota, June 5, 1966) 

In his Hamlet, Shakespeare said, we know, 
what we are, but know not what we may be.“ 
This is a profound statement as it relates to 
the history of both men and nations. 
Within it one may experience achievement 
and failure, hope and despair, joy and 
tragedy. 

Many of you have stood as I have on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, walked in the 
streets of the historic cities of Damascus and 
Bethlehem and fiown over the rolling hills of 
Judea to the City of Jerusalem. 

One night I stood on the top of the Mount 
of Olives with one of the world’s great 
scholars who was in Jerusalem translating 
the Dead Sea Scrolls of the Old Testament. 
Only a short distance away was the little 
village of Bethany and on beyond in the dis- 
tance was the City of Jericho, the oldest city 
known to man. To the right was the Dead 
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Sea, and the soft light of an October moon 
was falling gently across its calm waters. 

We turned and looked in the other direc- 
tion down the barren, rocky slope of the 
Mount of Olives over the dark, gnarled and 
old olive trees where the Garden of 
Gethsemane had been. Just across a little 
valley a few blocks in width was Jerusalem 
on the opposite hill. In that historic spot 
that evening it seemed to me I could look 
down through the centuries. There was the 
place where Solomon—who “exceeded all the 
Kings of the earth in riches and in wisdom”— 
had built his temple. There was the place 
where many of the heroic figures of Jewish 
and Christian history—Abraham and Isaac 
and David and Peter and John and Matthew 
had walked. These men could say, “we know 
what we are—shepherds, tax collectors, fish- 
ermen.” But they did not know what they 
were to be. They were to walk not only in 
the little valley at the foot of Jerusalem, but 
they were to walk across the pages of history 
forever. a 

There was the birth place of both the Jew- 
ish and Christian religions. There was the 
place where many of the ideals of Western 
civilization had been cradled. On that hill, 
Herod, too, had built his temple, and the au- 
thorities of the great Roman Government 
had once ruled there in all their majesty, 
when the Roman Empire had flung its legions 
to those remote frontiers. It had the greatest 
armies and the most powerful fortifications 
in its history. With their skill in law and 
government, with their distinguished jurists 
and generals, the citizens of Rome could say, 
“we know what we are—the greatest nation 
of our time.” But they did not know that 
Rome in all its grandeur would disintegrate 
and fall. 

That night I also saw Egypt, once the 
mother of the arts and sciences, but now with 
her greatness forever gone and her people 
today in desperate poverty. I saw Athens 
where Plato taught, and Pericles gave his 
nation the Golden Age. Athens knew what 
she was as she beheld her greatness. In her 
pride Athens may well have believed that 
her culture would mold the future of archi- 
tecture, science, mathematics and medicine 
for centuries, and it did. But Athens did not 
know that she would fall and never again 
regain her power. In these great centers of 
civilization there was wisdom. There was 
genius. There was power. They knew what 
they were, but they did not know what they 
were to be. 

That evening I saw other great empires 
through the centuries—Great Britain, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Belgium, the Netherlands. 
They knew what they were—the most power- 
ful empires of their time. But they did not 
know that one night in August 1914, the som- 
ber shadow of war would fall across the 
world, only to be followed by a second World 
War, engulfing almost all of mankind and 
ending only when the terrifying clouds had 
left behind their dead at Hiroshima. These 
great empires did not know that they would 
be shattered and that the winds of political 
freedom would pull down the pillars of rev- 
erence and loyalty from under ruling groups 
that had provided the world with some sta- 
bility. 

In 1783, thirteen colonies had won a Revo- 
lutionary War. Men had sacrificed eight 
years out of their lives to face a seemingly 
hopeless future. There was no unity, Euro- 
pean nations did not know whether they 
were dealing with one nation or thirteen. 
The country was impoverished and saddled 
with a great war debt. Soldiers were clamor- 
ing for their pay. The government had no 
power to enforce its acts. A band of soldiers 
marched upon the government at Philadel- 
phia, demanding their pay at the bayonet's 
point, and Congress fied to Princeton, New 
Jersey. Riots broke out. The country was 
flooded with paper money that was rapidly 
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to become practically worthless. But out of 
that chaos came the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and a constitution which was to assure 
independence, freedom and equality to all 
men. In that convention, old Benjamin 
Franklin quietly placed all the weight of his 
wisdom and experience at the service of the 
nation he was founding. Robert Morris, 
financier of the Revolution, sat there on his 
way to a debtor's prison, Hamilton swayed 
the assembly with his eloquent utterance. 
Madison wrote with a clarity that had in it 
no slick political subterfuge. Then with 
George Washington as President, Thomas 
Jefferson as Secretary of State, and Alexan- 
der Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, a 
new nation opened for business. These men 
could say, “we know who we are—land own- 
ers, surveyors, printers, businessmen.” But 
they did not know that they were to be the 
founders of the most powerful nation in all 
history. 

Perhaps we may conclude as we look at 
history that men and nations know what 
they are but they do not know what they 
may be. However, by their decisions and 
their lives they often determine day by day 
what they will finally be. 

In our great metropolitan centers we know 
what we are, and we are proud of our mod- 
ern industrial and business organizations, 
our libraries, museums and other achieve- 
ments. But we do not know what we may 
be, for we have problems with which to deal 
that may profoundly change our future for 
better or for worse. We have extraordinarily 
difficult and complex problems in most great 
cities which require urgent consideration of 
housing and educational facilities. An anal- 
ysis of the trends in important areas of al- 
most every city must give any thoughtful 
person concern as he looks ahead only 10 
or 15 years. How will we meet the massive 
problems of housing and educational facili- 
ties and their great cost? Will the most in- 
fluential citizens in our cities concentrate 
their time and talents on these perplexing 
problems until a solution is found before we 
witness the future decay of certain areas of 
our cities? 

We live in a world of tangled economics and 
treacherous politics. Here, too, we know 
what we are—the most powerful nation in 
the world, but ought we to be more con- 
cerned regarding what we may be? The 
shattering of the great colonial empires fol- 
lowing two world wars has resulted in the 
emergence of dozens of new nations. This 
may be the single most important economic 
and political development in your life and 
mine. It has already involved us in a diffi- 
cult situation in Southeast Asia. These na- 
tions have awakened disillusioned from their 
dreams that independence would bring sta- 
bility, peace and prosperity. In their strug- 
gle against poverty and ignorance, the people 
of these new nations will constitute for years 
a continuing threat to the peace of the world. 
We cannot ignore this threat nor is there any 
assurance that we can adequately meet it. 
This is the kind of world in which you and 
I shall have to live out our lives. 

With only 195 million people, can this na- 
tion possibly solve the problems of poverty, 
illiteracy, disease, inadequate tax systems, in- 
flation, and land reform for almost one and 
one-half billion people? Eight hundred mil- 
lion of these people live in India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia and Southeast Asia, 50 million in 
the Middle East, 240 million in Africa and 
230 million in Latin America. Today, African 
and Asian nations represent over 53 per cent 
of the United Nations membership. The 36 
Atrican nations alone represent almost one- 
third. If current population trends con- 
tinue for only 35 years, there will be five to 
six billion people in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and they will constitute well over 
80 per cent of the world’s population. 

In India alone there are nearly 500 million 
persons, one-seventh of the world’s popula- 
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tion. The increase in population is between 
10 and 12 million annually. The birth rate 
is among the highest in the world. Eight out 
of ten persons are illiterate. The overwhelm- 
ing majority do not have enough income to 
feed themselves adequately. 

Even in the large cities, only one-half the 
houses at the most have sewage disposal. An 
estimated one million people in Calcutta have 
Hundreds of thousands of 
villages in India are without electric power. 

With the exception of Red China, here in 
one nation of five hundred million persons in 
an area about two-fifths the size of the con- 
tinental United States there is the greatest 
poverty, unemployment, illiteracy and mass 
misery of any place on earth. India is en- 
gaged in a struggle for survival. There are 
major food shortages. Inflation is bad. 
Food, machinery, and raw materials must be 
imported on a large scale, resulting in heavy 
trade deficits. Large crash development pro- 
grams by the government have resulted in 
substantial budget deficits and heavy bor- 
rowing from the central bank. No other na- 
tion has so many unemployed or underem- 
ployed. Some sources estimate that perhaps 
40 million persons have work less than one- 
half day a week. The United States and 
several other nations are pouring many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of aid annually 
into India to feed her people and to assure 
some economic progress at the same time 
India seeks to maintain the freedom of its 
people. Our total economic aid to India has 
probably exceeded $6 billion. 

However, India is only one country. Near- 
by is Pakistan with 100 million persons with 
comparable problems. To the Southeast is 
Indonesia with 100 million people. There 
are other nations in the Far East—the 
Philippines, Korea, Viet Nam, Burma, Thai- 
land, Laos—with equally difficult economic 
and political problems. With the possible 
exception of Israel, there are an additional 
fifty million persons in the nations of the 
Middle East—Iran, Iraq, Jordan and others 
who are struggling against illiteracy and 
poverty. 

Two entire continents, Africa and Latin 
America, have come forward as areas whose 
economic and political problems require at- 
tention. 

Historically, the greatest single event of 
the 1960's may be the political liberation of 
Africa. This continent is about four times 
as great in area as the United States, 50 per 
cent larger than Soviet Russia and larger 
than all of North America. It is almost 5,000 
miles long and 4,500 miles wide—with an 
area as great as the United States, Western 
Europe, India and Red China combined. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the 240 million peo- 
ple are of African origin and they speak 
seven hundred languages or dialects. Ap- 
proximately eighty-five per cent of the peo- 
ple cannot read or write, and 62 million of 
the 83 million children of school age are not 
in school. The average annual income of 
$132 per person is less than that of any other 
continent. 

This continent has over forty per cent of 
the world’s hydroelectric potential and one- 
fifth of its forests. For some years Africa has 
provided the Free World with nearly all its 
industrial diamonds, more than one-half of 
its newly-mined gold, one-fourth of its cop- 
per and important quantities of lead, zinc, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, bauxite, platinum, 
uranium and other metals. There are also 
important new discoveries of oil. The con- 
tinent has nearly every mineral and can pro- 
duce almost every crop, Here are great re- 
sources available to the industrial expansion 
of the Free World in the years ahead. 

Today there are fifty-six nations in Africa. 
Although each of the fifty-six countries is 
at a different level of economic and political 
development, there is over all a potentially 
explosive nationalism. Unfortunately, as 
Arnold Toynbee has indicated, freedom came 
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to Africa while the masses of its people south 
of the Sahara were still living in a pre-civi- 
lization state of development. They are 
therefore faced with the overwhelming prob- 
lem of setting up governments with little or 
no experience to prepare them for this dif- 
ficult responsibility. 

Africa as a whole is one of the least de- 
veloped areas of the world. The continent 
provides an unfortunate example of poverty, 
illiteracy, hunger, disease and inadequate 
medical facilities, industrial skills and capi- 
tal. In twenty-two countries of tropical 
Africa less than one-half the children go 
even to the first primary grade in school. 
Moreover, in these twenty-two countries an 
average of ninety-five per cent of the pri- 
mary school children never enter a secondary 
school. 

Even if there had been no colonization, 
there is no reason to believe that Africa 
would have overcome its tragic poverty. 
There is no assurance that if Africa is left 
to itself it will enter a period of accelerated 
economic progress. Here then are the ingre- 
dients of political instability and revolution. 
Here also are 240 million persons we hope 
will achieve economic progress peacefully 
within the framework of democracy. 

In addition to these underdeveloped areas 
of the world, we need also to evaluate the 
magnitude of the problems in Latin Amer- 
ica. Many Latin American nations have had 
independence for more than a century. 
There are in Latin America approximately 
230 million people in an area about twice the 
size of the United States. The population is 
increasing at the striking rate of 2.3 per 
cent each year, faster than any other major 
part of the world. cities are growing at the 
remarkable rate of 5 per cent a year, and 
three of ten largest cities of the world are 
now in Latin America—Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires and Sao Paulo. 

Over 50 per cent of the adults in Latin 
America are unable to read or write. Despite 
Brazil's progress, the illiteracy rate is still 
over 50 per cent. Argentina rates best with 
only 13 per cent of illiteracy. Fifteen mil- 
lion Latin American children are without 
classrooms. Even in a Latin American na- 
tion as advanced as Mexico, it is estimated 
that more than one-third of the people have 
never been to any school. Forty million of 
the seventy million children who are 5 to 
19 years of age in Latin America do not at- 
tend any school. Moreover, the number of 
children to be educated is increasing at the 
rate of five million every year which is mak- 
ing the problem almost impossible of solu- 
tion. 


Raising the living standards of the pres- 
ent population of 230 million people is a 
Mammoth undertaking, but the problem 
will be infinitely greater if the population of 
Latin America continues to grow at the pres- 
ent rate, and reaches 600 million in 35 years, 
This would be an almost insuperable problem 
for nations with highly advanced industrial 
economies, but with economically retarded 
and politically volatile countries it almost 
certainly means periods of turmoil and seri- 
ous trouble for the governments involved. 

We know who these 11⁄4 billion people are. 
They are the millions who suffer from il- 
literacy, poverty, and malnutrition. They 
are the millions who are born but never live. 
But we do not know what they may become 
in only a few years when they constitute 80 
per cent of the world’s population. We do 
not even know what Red China will become 
in just 35 years when she has 1% billion 
people and when she also has further de- 
veloped destructive nuclear capacity. 

Will these nations, many of which are 
largely unprepared for self-government, con- 
stantly endanger the peace of the world 
through revolutions. and violence? Will 
there in the foreseeable future be educa- 
tional facilities for the hundreds of millions 
who are illiterate? 
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Will they have even the necessary food 
when per capita food production in various 
areas now is less than it was before World 
War II? World food production has been 
lagging behind population growth. In Latin 
America, Africa and the Far East, food pro- 
duction is growing only two-thirds as fast as 
population. In Latin America food produc- 
tion is below the levels of 25 years ago. In 
the last five years, the population of Latin 
America has increased almost twice as fast as 
food production. Medical science has 
brought about a sharp decrease in infant 
mortality in the less developed nations, and 
children under 15 years of age who are unable 
to add to production constitute 40 to 45 per 
cent of the population, compared to 20 to 
30 per cent in the developed industrial coun- 
tries. 

Will these hundreds of millions of people 
have pure water supplies and drainage sys- 
tems? Who will supply means of transpor- 
tation, communication and power to many 
countries that are completely without such 
facilities? There is not sufficient available 
investment capital in the entire world to 
accomplish these objectives within a reason- 
ably short time. 

It is no easy task for governments in these 
nations in their present stage of development 
and with widespread illiteracy and poverty to 
follow middle-of-the-road policies that satis- 
fy the radical elements, the military groups, 
the large landowners and businessmen. The 
leaders of many of these countries who are 
constantly facing crises feel impelled to speak 
the language of economic urgency and to 
adopt policies of expediency rather than wis- 
dom. Governments will be considered politi- 
cally inadequate if they are not economically 
responsive to need, 

We know the magnitude of these prob- 
lems now. But we do not know how great 
they will be in the future, and whether they 
will challenge all of western civilization. 
The underdeveloped nations are falling in- 
creasingly behind the more advanced nations 
in income. The gap is widening. Will these 
trends continue so that we shall face increas- 
ing turbulence and widespread violence in 
the world? 

We are now the most powerful nation in 
the world, but we do not know whether we 
shall be sufficiently powerful to maintain law 
and order everywhere in this kind of rest- 
less world. 

We know what we are—a nation at the 
peak of its greatest prosperity and yet un- 
willing to balance its budget, and this has 
been true for decades. A nation with a sub- 
stantial surplus in its international trade 
and yet seemingly unable to balance its in- 
ternational payments. A nation whose peo- 
ple have the highest standard of living in 
history, but whose great cities need a massive 
development of educational facilities, hous- 
ing and transportation. A nation with its 
plant, equipment, labor and capital operating 
close to optimum capacity, and yet reluctant 
to accept economic discipline. A nation 
with $50 to $60 billion of defense expendi- 
tures with vast programs for the welfare of 
its people now faced with the hard reality 
of establishing priorities for its expenditures 
if it is not to be overwhelmed by its own 
budget. We know how great we are, but 
have we the wisdom and courage now to 
meet the hard problems confronting us and 
determine what we are to be in the years 
ahead? 

Finally, you and I know what we are per- 
sonally, but have we really thought as the 
successive years crumble under our feet what 
we might become. Achievement sleeps 
in many minds. To the great disadvan- 
tage of some young people, I once taught 
university classes. I often thought that if I 
could lead only one student out of hundreds 
to decide that he would become the greatest 
authority in the world in some fleld it would 
be a far-reaching achievement. It might be 
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economics, law, accounting, literature, medi- 
cine, science or any other field. Every min- 
ute of the day and night when he was free 
he would read and study in his field. He 
would be ruthless in eliminating from his 
life every unnecessáry activity. Five years 
after he had finished his formal education 
he would know a little about his field. In 
10 years he would begin to be informed. In 
20 years he would be able. In 25 years he 
would become an authority with national 
recognition. In 30 years he might become 
distinguished, as one of the great men of the 
world in his field. Young men know what 
they are now, but do they really realize what 
they might become with a complete dedica- 
tion to some great objective. 

Over the centuries man’s deepest and most 
profound longing—and this holds true of 
great cities and nations—is the desire to live 
on, to be remembered. The tools and the 
machine he invents, the pyramid or the sky- 
Scraper he builds, the arch he erects, the mar- 
ble he carves, the book he writes—the busi- 
ness and profession which consume his life 
all these are revelations of man’s deep long- 
ing to be remembered through his work after 
the tool has dropped from his hand and his 
mind no longer lives. If his life by the grace 
of Providence should represent such lasting 
accomplishments, one may hope he would 
recognize that humility is never so impres- 
sive as when it is present in those whose 
achievements are great. Simplicity is never 
so appealing as when it is found in the midst 
of the ostentation of success. Gentleness is 
never so touching as when it exists in the 
powerful. 

But life may bring no such crowning vic- 
tory to you and to me. We may win no bril- 
liant battles in business or the professions 
for which we shall be remembered. We may 
figure in no exciting dramas in our lives. 
Our destiny may be obscurity and not fame 
or distinction. And yet, one may follow great 
principles in small duties. One may hold 
fast to what is right in difficult decisions. 
One may accept defeat and even disaster 
rather than yield convictions to ambition. 

In the play, “Green Pastures,” Noah sald to 
the Lord, “I ain't very much, but I'm all I've 
got.” 

One may say to young men and women, in 
fact to all of us, “You're all you've got.” You 
know what you are, but you do not know 
what you may be. One may say to men, to 
cities and to nations, “you know what you 
are, but are you really striving to achieve 
what in moments of great vision you hope 
you may be.” 


NEW WORLD RECORD IN THE 1-MILE 
RUN 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SHRIVER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, from 
these microphones here in the well of 
the House I have heard praised many 
causes and many people. Today I would 
add to those worthy of commendation of 
the Congress and the people, the name of 
Jim Ryun, a young man who yesterday 
set a new world’s record in the 1-mile 
run. By this feat, Jim has returned to 
this country the most prestigious of all 
track and field crowns for the time since 
1937 when the record was held by another 
Kansan, the great Glenn ham. 
Jim, a freshman at the University of 
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Kansas, has reached the pinnacle of suc- 
cess at the early age of 19. However, the 
long years of training and sacrifices 
necessary to Jim’s achievement and his 
frank and modest acceptance of his ac- 
complishments set an encouraging ex- 
ample for all Americans—young and old 
alike. It is indeed a high honor for me 
to represent such a fine young man as 
Jim, and a privilege to bring forth his 
name for the well-deserved praise and 
commendation of this body. 


THE GRAND DECEPTION ABOUT 
THE PROPOSED GRAND CANYON 
DAMS 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in their 
enthusiasm for prevailing upon Congress 
to approve the central Arizona project, 
some proponents are taking such wanton 
liberty with the facts of the case that 
distortion has become rampant and ir- 
responsible reporting by segments of the 
press is commonplace. Whether by de- 
liberate design or through a pathetic lack 
of understanding, the proposed Bridge 
and Canyon Dams are presented as 
essential components of any program to 
supply Arizona with a heavy flow of 
Colorado River water. 

In truth, the dams have become a part 
of the project for the purpose of produc- 
ing revenues that allegedly could be used 
to write off some of the costs of the 
scheme. They would not create in- 
creased water availability; on the con- 
trary they would lessen overall supply of 
water in the Colorado because of the 
evaporation and seepage that inevitably 
take place. 

Marble and Bridge Canyon Dams 
have been brazenly called “cash regis- 
ters” by supporters who do not attempt 
to conceal their desire to enhance the 
dollar appeal at whatever cost to the 
beauty of the Grand Canyon and at 
whatever sacrifice of water. That steam 
plants could provide an equivalent 
amount of electricity at lower cost is ap- 
parently of no consequence. 

Of the many letters coming into my 
office in opposition to H.R. 4761, one con- 
tained a clipping that all Members of 
Congress should read. In it, a reader of 
the Arizona Republic takes issue with 
that publication’s representation of sev- 
eral facets of the CAP. The newspaper is 
to be complimented for publishing this 
refutation of its questionable reporting 
exuberance about the merits of the dams. 
Under unanimous consent I ask that the 
letter to the Arizona Republic be 
printed in the Recorp: 

{From the Arizona Republic, June 9, 1966] 
THe PEOPLE SPEAK: WATER EDITORIAL BLASTED 
FROM HERE TO CANYON 

Eprror, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

Your editorial, “Help Win Water Fight,” 
(May 29) is characteristic of the unprofes- 
sional treatment you have given the entire 
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reclamationist-conservationist controversy. 
Further evidence of your irresponsible jour- 
nalism is your request that readers write to 
friends, as well as the President, WAYNE AS- 
PINALL and HENRY JACKSON, to parrot the 
following: 

„(a). . . Arizona desperately needs the wa- 
ter which it was awarded by the U.S. Supreme 
Court; (b) ... the water can be transported 
only by the traditional reclamation method 
of using hydro-electric power for this pur- 
pose; and (c) the dams required to generate 
the power will not in any way destroy the 
scenic grandeur of the Grand Canyon but 
will, in fact, make it far more accessible than 
it has ever been.” 

Good journalism requires that news arti- 
cles give full and objective presentation of 
the story. Your “news articles” are liberally 
seasoned with opinion-manipulation devices. 
They have consistently failed to include op- 
posing arguments unless you could follow 
with a retort, relevant or not. Consequent- 
ly a great many important arguments have 
been omitted. 

You have not supported generalizations 
with detail. You have utilized disparage- 
ment innuendo and editorial inconsistencies 
to influence your readers. If you had cho- 
sen instead to be constructive, the complex- 
ity of the water problems provides great op- 
portunity for creative reporting. 

With reference to opinion (a) just how 
“desperately” does Arizona need water? The 
situation is serious, but not frightening. 
Arizona does need water to accommodate its 
share of an expanding population. However, 
if corrections in allocations and pricing of 
water were made, the vast majority of Ari- 
zonans wouldn’t be threatened with water 
shortage. A crackdown on waste (excessive 
irrigation by farmers, lining of canals and 
ditches, etc.) would also conserve the water 
we have. Such measures could provide the 
respite we need to effectuate solutions more 
far-reaching than dams. You could choose 
to illuminate the problems and bring pres- 
sure to bear for their solution. 

As for your opinion (b), a great deal of 
expert discussion is emerging in magazines 
of high journalistic reputation. Their re- 
ports say hydro-electric dams are outmoded 
and that alternatives not only show promise 
but are necessary. Arizona's politicians 
would do well to seek out experts and solicit 
their advice on new methods. Since you 
deal in information, you could make some 
Positive contributions based on investiga- 
tion. Your recent series on atomic desalini- 
zation is typically selective of information 
to justify its unenthusiastic tone. 

Opinion (c) is beside the point. The mass 
recreation and accessibility arguments 
amounts to sugar-coating a project that 
would not be undertaken for recreation per 
se. The point is that the intent of the law 
is to protect the uniqueness of a natural 
phenomenon, Moreover, there is a good deal 
in our psychological, philosophical and lit- 
erary heritage that endorses conservation- 
ism. You have chosen to degrade this en- 
tirely worthy position in favor of expediency. 

I don’t know why, eschewing the interests 
of the people of Arizona the Southwest and 
the nation, you have elected to be the mouth- 
piece of the local establishment. Your chosen 
policy, in my opinion, is an abuse of the 
power and function of the press. For the 
good of everyone, and particularly Arizona, 
I hope you will reappraise your position and 
approach. Until you replace your present 
techniques by impartiality, you have no right 
to solicit letters from your readers, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH B. BARNETT. 


THE MEANING OF CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp znd include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we are celebrating Captive Nations Week, 
inaugurated in 1959 during the Eisen- 
hower administration by a joint reso- 
lution of Congress. I am pleased to join 
in recognizing this significant observance. 

We must not be fooled into thinking 
that communism has undergone such 
fundamental changes it is no longer a 
threat to the free peoples of the world. 

The captive nations of East Central 
Europe are still captive. The Berlin wall 
is still there. And the free peoples of 
southeast Asia and the southern half of 
our own hemisphere are increasingly 
threatened by brutal Communist aggres- 
sion and subjugation. 

Repressive conditions still exist in the 
nine countries made captive by the 
U.S.S.R. during or after World War II— 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Rumania. In these countries 
the people still do not have free speech 
or a free press. Their freedom to travel 
is severely restricted. Their religious 
leaders are under constant attack by the 
ruling Communist regimes, with many 
clergymen of various faiths imprisoned. 
Political dissent is not tolerated. In 
short, personal or political freedom in 
these countries is a fiction. \ 

Only recently, the Communist rulers 
of Poland would not even allow Pope Paul 
VI or American bishops to attend the 
great religious festivities making Poland's 
millennium. 

Under such circumstances, it is up to 
the people of America and the free world 
to give all possible support and recogni- 
tion to the principles of national inde- 
pendence, personal and political liberties 
constitutionally guaranteed, and respect 
for basic human dignity. Through Cap- 
tive Nations Week we give expression to 
our commitment to these great princi- 
ples. Through Captive Nations Week, we 
of the free world signal our friends be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains that 
they are not forgotten, nor is their cause 


lost. This is the real meaning of Captive 
Nations Week. 


ADMINISTRATION'S POWER GRAB 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Lancen] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the House Republican task force 
on agriculture are deeply concerned over 
the Johnson administration's grab for 
power in the case of watershed projects 
around the country. 
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Fifty-five watershed project plans are 
being held up in the bureaucratic maze 
of Washington upon the orders of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. These important 
projects, designed to save and improve 
land and water areas in this country, lie 
dormant in the files of the Bureau of 
the Budget because of the power-hungry 
tactics of the administration. 

In 1956, Public Law 566, the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, was amended to provide for ap- 
proyal of watershed projects by the 
Committees on Agriculture and Public 
Works of the House and Senate. Since 
September of 1965, however, none of the 
requests filed with the Bureau of the 
Budget have been forwarded to these 
committees for action. 

Budget Bureau Director Charles L. 
Schultze said in a recent letter to Con- 
gressman W. R. Poace, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Conservation 
and Credit: 

We expect to be able to forward the indi- 
vidual projects, in virtually all cases, as soon 
as a single, but fundamental, problem 
is resolved. 


The problem involves the question of 
whether the President or the Congress 
should be allowed control over watershed 
project decisions. The current law re- 
serves that right for the Congress, but 

tion officials are challenging 
the legality and constitutionality of the 
provision. 

This most recent attempt by the John- 
son administration to balloon the ever- 
increasing scope of Presidential author- 
ity is being made at a great cost to the 
taxpayers, local governments, and to 
the land itself. 

Financial commitments and time 
schedules are just two of the hapless 
victims of the refusal of Budget Bureau 
officials, acting on order to the President, 
to submit watershed plan projects to 
Congress for review and decision. 

For nearly 12 years Congress has been 
handling these projects. A total of 446 
stamps of approval have been given 
watershed proposals following intense 
study of them by the committees. 

Congress can stand on its record of 
careful consideration of watershed proj- 
ects and genuine concern for the best 
possible use of conservation funds in this 
area. Administration efforts to take 
over this function are only hampering 
the smooth effective process that has 
worked so well over the years. 


THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 
REDEFINED 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
TIs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, last April 
I was privileged to address the annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in Dallas, Tex. At that time, 
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I spoke about a subject which is being all 
too quickly passed over in our country 
today—the free enterprise system. We 
must not forget that the private enter- 
prise system is the essence of economic 
democracy. Moreover, it is the counter- 
part of political democracy. I say 
“counterpart” because political democ- 
racy and economic democracy are 
not one and the same thing. They 
are separate and distinct areas; and 
combining the two spheres of political 
and economic decisionmaking can only 
lead to totalitarianism. 

Mr. Speaker, my comments before the 
annual meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association have been printed in 
the July 1966 issue of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
For the further information of my col- 
leagues in the House, I request that this 
speech be inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Tue FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM REDEFINED 


(By Congressman THomas B. Curtis, from 
Missouri) 

Norx.— THOMAS B. CURTIS, is the senior Re- 
publican on the joint Senate and House eco- 
nomic committee and second ranking Re- 
publican on the House ways and means com- 
mittee. In 1963, he was selected by the 
American Political Science Association to re- 
ceive a biannual award for distinguished con- 
gressional service. A Dartmouth College 
graduate, Congressman Curtis is a life 
trustee of the school. He received his law 
degree from Washington University Law 
School in St. Louis. 

Advancements in the field of health have 
revolutionized American living. Almost 
one-tenth of our population is 65 years or 
older and this percentage figure will con- 
tinue to rise in the foreseeable future. One 
of the aspects of old age which formerly gave 
it dignity and importance, namely unique- 
ness, has disappeared. To be 70 years old is 
still somewhat a badge of honor but increas- 
ingly it is simply placement in a category. 

Orphanages have disappeared from the 
American scene because there are practically 
no double orphans, a commonplace when 
plagues decimated families. The population 
in mental institutions is continuing to de- 
cline and the long stay or permanent popu- 
lation in hospitals is declining radically. The 
nation increasingly is losing less worktime 
from illness and time lost from accidents has 
diminished, not necessarily from the lessen- 
ing of the incidence of accidents but from 
the time taken recovering from accidents. 
Rehabilitation from and lessening the inci- 
dence of genetic and natal defects is like- 
wise improving the nation’s per capita work- 
ing capacities, 

In place of orphanages and other such in- 
stitutional buildings we have increased num- 
bers of hospitals, nursing homes and re- 
habilitation centers. In place of beggars we 
have rehabilitated people making their own 
way in a dignified manner—possibly with a 
dignity a cut above the average because of 
the knowledge that through self-discipline 
a misfortune has been overcome. 

I believe it is important in these times to 
start counting our blessings, not to boast 
about them nor to stifle continued progress 
through enervating complacency but to un- 
derstand better the system that has brought 
them about. With our desires and humani- 
tarlanism whetted by the rapid progress that 
has been made in a few generations, it is so 
easy, through impatience to reach nirvana in 
our lifetime, to lose the essence which has 
produced the present wonders and which, if 
properly cherished, will continue to unfold 
even greater wonders. 
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THE GREATEST HEALTH CARE SYSTEM? 


Just a few weeks ago an assistant secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, now 
retired, made a speech in which he denied 
that the United States had the greatest 
health care system in history and in the 
world today. To support this chastisement 
of the national ego he cited a few selected 
statistics and carefully quoted them out of 
context. I responded in a speech in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The popular news media 
widely reported his remarks and paid no at- 
tention to mine, 

This reporting is symbolic of the national 
dialogue involving our basic social, economic, 
political, moral and religious institutions 
which has been going on for the past three 
decades, It seems we derive a thrill from 
this kind of masochism. Or perhaps the 
emotion stems from a satiation of a guilt 
complex inherent in the makeup of man. 
Whatever it is it badly hinders objective 
study which we need if we are to continue to 
progress. 

I think it is important to know how well 
we are doing. If we are doing poorly, then 
there is real cause to look around the world 
in a concentrated way to see how others are 
doing, to benefit from these observations; if, 
however, we are doing remarkably well com- 
paratively, there is every reason to keep our 
minds directed to our own laboratories and 
keep moving. This is not to say that there 
is nothing we can learn from abroad or from 
history—because there will always be much 
we can learn from any source—but it is to 
say that our main source of future progress 
must come from utilizing and developing 
our own system, It is also to say it would be 
foolhardy to change our basic system. 

I find that very little attention has been 
paid in recent years to what I have referred 
to as our basic system other than to deni- 
grate it obliquely in this masochistic kick we 
have been indulging in as a nation. Restat- 
ing what I think the essence of our political 
economic mechanisms to be will lead by in- 
direction into a number of current and hot 
issues which face your profession today. 


ESSENCE OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


We all still have a pretty good concept of 
the essence of political democracy, namely 
that it is a method whereby the people by 
majority vote make the ultimate govern- 
mental decisions within a society. Where 
government stops is another question. There 
is a great deal of argument today to the 
effect that the people cannot make the best 
kind of decisions for their own welfare and 
it is preferable to have a group of wise ex- 
perts make the decisions for them and then 
merely have the people or their representa- 
tives ratify these judgments. And if the 
people are so unenlightened as not to recog- 
nize the wisdom of these decisions made in 
their behalf, we should propagandize them 
or bribe or kick them so they will go along. 
Perhaps this system would work if someone 
were to select who are the wise ones to make 
these decisions. However, it is my observa- 
tion that usually the wise ones try to select 
themselves. Thus their expertise tends to be 
in the area of self-promotion rather than 
in any substantive field of study or endeavor, 
be it government, health care or astronautics. 
Their judgments in areas outside the field of 
social psychology as it relates to self-promo- 
tion are not so wise. Furthermore, there is 
always a tussle between many different 
groups all of whom, understandingly, think 
they are wise. In the emotionalism that 
seems to follow such tussles, reason is left 
by the boards. 

It took many centuries to come to the 
conclusion that slow as representative gov- 
ernment may seem to be, those who were 
born with many of the answers to life’s in- 
teresting problems would do better to curb 
their impatience and maintain a climate of 
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peace and tranquility in which those of 
slower mentality could work because in the 
long run more could be accomplished 
through the efforts of many rather than 
through the brilliant accomplishments of the 
few. The interesting thing is that the rec- 
ord of less than 200 years shows the results 
derived from representative government have 
been far from slow. This leads us to con- 
sider whether, in oligarchies or dictatorships, 
the wise ones were not pushing out of the 
decision-making process many of those who 
were a great deal more knowledgeable—as 
well as wiser—than they. So haste was 
again making waste. 

What we do not fully understand—and yet 
we of all societies should understand—is the 
essence of economic democracy, namely the 
private enterprise system. The private en- 
terprise system is the counterpart of political 
democracy. Instead of the ballot box and 
electioneering being the mechanism and 
method whereby the majority of the people 
make their political decisions for the society, 
the marketplace and advertising are utilized 
for them to make the economic decisions. 

Thomas Jefferson wisely observed that a 
democracy could not function without an 
educated populace. He could have said 
equally that the marketplace cannot func- 
tion without an educated populace. Today 
it must be emphasized that an educated 
populace is insufficient to make either 
democracy or the marketplace operate. There 
must also be an informed populace—ac- 
curately and honestly informed. And let me 
state that a “truth in political labeling” is 
the most important “truth” bill that needs 
to be before the political leaders and the 
people today. If this bill were observed as 
law, most of what is contained in the truth 
in lending and truth in p: bills 
would have to be jettisoned, particularly 
their titles. 

What is not so well recognized today is 
that in their fields of government and eco- 
nomics both democracy and the private en- 
terprise system are the counterparts of the 
laboratory method in the physical sciences, 
the scientific method as opposed to the 
medieval scholastic system for testing and 
learning new truths. 


TOTAL OF 100,000 LABORATORIES 


Justice Brandeis once referred to the U.S.A. 
as 48 laboratories established to test out new 
ideas in the field of political science. In our 
society we have almost 100,000 laboratories 
set up to test out new ideas in the field of 
political science. There are that many self- 
contained governmental taxing authorities 
run by the people on the principle of repre- 
sentation and majority decision—namely, 
along with the 50 states, the 5,000 counties 
and the thousands of municipalities, town- 
ships, school districts, fire districts, sewer 
districts, etc. 

So in the field of economics the consumer, 

the housewife, every day casts many 
economic ballots, thus rendering Judgments 
on competitive products and services. Fur- 
thermore, utilizing the marketplace mech- 
anism as a laboratory, any person who thinks 
he has a bright idea for a new product or 
service and can persuade his father-in-law, 
or whomever, to finance it can test it out. 
He does not have to dance attendance upon 
a political bureaucrat to get his affirmative 
nod. And if he is wrong, he goes broke—but 
in this system he can die to live again—and 
if he is right, he gains the wherewithal to 
test out other ideas. 

As an aside I must enter a very important 
caveat. Democracy, according to the 
theorists who set it up on this continent in 
1789, relied upon human freedom to set it 
up, to make it work and to insure its sur- 
vival. Human freedom, these theorists 
argued, could only be preserved if the powers 
within the society were separated and 
divided so that no group of men—no matter 
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how wise—had all decision-making power 
concentrated in their hands. 

The dangers to human freedom from con- 
centrating religious and political power in 
the hands of the same men were clear to 
them, not just from history but from cur- 
rent events. Likewise the dangers of con- 
centrating military and political powers. 
Even the powers of political government were 
thought to be so great that they too must be 
divided and separated into the hands of dif- 
ferent groups of men—horizontally into leg- 
islative, executive and judicial, vertically 
into federal, state and local. 

It is equally important that we keep sep- 
arate and divided the economic power of de- 
cision-making from the power to make po- 
litical decisions. Combining economic and 
political power into the same hands pro- 
duces totalitarianism, whether it be called 
nazism or communism. Indeed, one of the 
features of the marketplace system is sepa- 
rating and dividing economic power—union 
from management and management from 
itself to prevent its becoming trusts and 
cartels; unionism itself needs a similar sepa- 
ration and division to break up nationwide 
strikes and bargaining if we are to continue 
to have freedom and sound economic deci- 
sion-making. 

The marketplace system has not been un- 
derstood by the very people who operate in 
it and operate it, let alone by the outside 
critics who benefit from it. Indeed, some of 
the basic features which make it work have 
become the subject of great public denigra- 
tion and this factor is having a dangerous 
effect on popular opinion. The profit mo- 
tive is the feature most often misunderstood 
and attacked, 

Aside from the fact that profit is a motive 
which makes men act, activity not lethargy, 
I would argue, is a necessary ingredient for 
progress. It also provides the test and dis- 
cipline necessary to make any trial and error 
laboratory system work—in this instance, 
the marketplace system, the economic lab- 
oratory. My definition of a nonprofit orga- 
nization incidentally is one that has a poor 
accounting system. The managers of a non- 
profit organization usually don’t know 
whether they have really rendered a public 
service or not. They just count on the hu- 
manitarian objective to cover all mistakes, 
including the mistakes which may defeat 
their very humane p . They seldom 
know whether they have rendered the serv- 
ice with the minimum of waste and the 
maximum of quality, efficiency and courtesy. 

The profit system is the only system I 
know which will encourage a man to do that 
which he has to do if working by himself, 
namely to save some of the produce he has 
created by the sweat of his brow for future 
contingencies and, even more important be- 
cause all progress is based upon these, ex- 
pansion and innovation. I am not saying 
that a man will not save in a system without 
this encouragement, but I am saying he is 
not as likely to and the odds are he will seek 
a system—if one is available—where this en- 
couragement exists. Otherwise, he finds a 
great deal of his savings are not for his fu- 
ture contingencies or his expansion and his 
interests in research and development, but 
for someone else’s and in the long run really 
for no one because the system eats upon the 
wealth accumulated by others and destroys 
itself. 

Once a man has the incentive to save there 
must also be the incentive to invest the 
saving, that is to spend the saving for capital 
purposes, to sow the seed for a future har- 
vest rather than to eat it, to use the gold to 
buy a plow instead of to bury it in a pot in 
the ground. I agree with one point I think 
the new economists are trying to make— 
although I must confess I have never heard 
them make it—hi is an economic sin. 
It is almost as bad a sin, not quite, as using 
borrowed money to “live it up“ and not using 
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it to create wealth or new purchasing power. 
I have never heard an economist, classical or 
otherwise, say that debt acquired in the lat- 
ter way was bad. What I have heard 
economists say, and I agree with them, is 
that foolish expenditures, whether from bor- 
rowed money or from one’s own savings or 
from sales of capital assets, are bad. But 
that has to do with expenditures, not debt. 


THE DISTRIBUTIVE PROCESS 


A second aspect of the marketplace sys- 
tem that has become a major point for 
denigration second only to that of the profit 
motive is the distributive process, be it 
storage, retailing, wholesaling, packaging, 
labeling, pricing, market research or what- 
ever. The attack on the distributive process 
is so unreasoning as almost to deny that 
there is an economic and cost function in- 
yolved in getting a product from the place 
of manufacture or production to the con- 
sumer. 

This ignorance currently is exhibited by 
the popular political hoop and hurrah going 
around that the United States should feed 
the hungry people of the world. The logic 
behind this great humanitarian emotion is 
that the United States produces agricultural 
products far in excess of its needs and in the 
process has accumulated great quantities of 
surpluses and there are starving people 
abroad. Both premises are accurate and it is 
certainly logical and humane that we should 
put food and hungry people together. But 
the next step in the syllogism advanced in 
behalf of the food for peace program is nei- 
ther humanitarian nor accurate, namely that 
anyone who does not support governmental 
intervention into this economic area is mo- 
tivated by selfishness or unmotivated be- 
cause of callousness, Such an ignorant and 
arrogant approach to the difficult problems 
of distribution is hardly conducive to solving 
the problem of hunger and starvation of the 
people now alive around the world or of their 
progeny in the future. 

It is important for us to understand that 
mass production is economically unfeasible 
without mass distribution. The great effi- 
ciencies of mass production cannot be real- 
ized without mass marketing which includes 
everything from warehousing to the shelf- 
stocking of the retailer, from information 
being disseminated by national advertising 
to information carefully passed on by the 
retailer to the consumer. Stuart Chase, in 
his denigration of the distributive process, 
made the point that the ingredients in a 
bottle of antiseptic cost only 15 percent of 
the consumer cost of the product. This bit 
of information even if accurate was com- 
pletely out of any proper economic context, 
yet I continue to see economic textbooks and 
statements of teaching economists directed 
along this same line. 

This kind of ignorance aided and abetted 
by those knowledgeable in the field of eco- 
nomics shows up strongly in Congressional 
hearings of the day, not the least illustrative 
of this point being the various hearings into 
the cost and pricing of drugs. 

FROM THE DRAWING BOARD 


It is always a fair subject of inquiry to 
find the cost of various aspects of the eco- 
nomic process involved in getting an item 
out of the mind of men onto a drawing board 
into production and then distributed to the 
consumers. The whole subject or science of 
cost analysis in the private enterprise sys- 
tem is based upon this understanding. But 
it is certainly not fair or instructive, nor 
really feasible, to conduct such an analysis 
of one component out of context with the 
whole. 

My next nominee for the most misunder- 
stood aspect of the private enterprise sys- 
tem—next to the profit motive—is the cost 
of investment money and next to the dis- 
tributive system is research and development. 
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Our constitutional authors fully understood 
the need for research and development and 
its basic economic features. As usual, they 
put it succinctly and basically. Article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution says that among 
other powers granted to Congress is the 
power to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and investors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries. .. . 

This, of course, is the basis for all our 
patent and copyright laws. Now if we want 
research and development to come, we had 
better figure on how to “promote” it. The 
only natural resource any society ever truly 
has is the brains of its citizens. This con- 
clusion is exemplified by one incident. When 
it became important for this nation to have 
a supply of uranium ore—a useless rock until 
research and development made it valuable— 
we could have gone about getting that supply 
of ore in two ways—one by setting up a fed- 
eral bureau for uranium research, hiring a 
lot of people to work, probably on a schedule 
of a 40-hour week and an eight-hour day, 
supplying them with Geiger counters and 
instructing them to go over the public lands 
of the West and find the uranium ore. The 
finds, of course, would be the property of the 
government, of all citizens. What right 
should the finder have in this discovery? 
It wasn't his. The land belonged to the 
people. He didn’t finance the project, did 
he? And, anyway, why should he, through 
luck, be entitled to so much wealth when 
others had so little? 

Under this system I suspect we still would 
be looking for an adequate supply of uranium 
ore just as we still are looking for the solu- 
tion to many questions and problems in 
many fields where we are going about finding 
our answers in this fashion. 

The other way to proceed was the way we 
did proceed. Under United States laws, still 
not altered, anyone who finds uranium ore 
on public lands, or any ore for that matter, 
can stake out a claim and it is his. He is not 
entitled to it, some may argue, but if we are 
after uranium ore and not some collateral 
concept of social justice, this method will get 
uranium ore. It did get uranium ore. So 
much ore was found that the price went 
down and it is no longer as profitable for 
men to spend months and years at their own 
expense, sometimes 70 hours a week, looking 
for it. 

Another misconception about research and 
development centers around its costs. Once 
something is found—a truth or a needed raw 
material—the finding looks easy. The now 
obsolete drug salvarsan was named 606. How 
did it get the name? Because 605 times it 
eluded the search of its discoverers in the 
laboratory. What is the cost of research pur- 
suing a trial and error technic—educated 
trial and error it is hoped but in its essence 
trial and error? Aside from the economic 
cost, what is the human patience required 
to fail 605 times not even knowing if 606 will 
come up or anything will ever come up? Or 
how many dry holes are drilled before an 
oil-producing well is obtained? 

Certainly it is easier to retrace the steps 
of scientific discovery—that which at one 
time was so hard becomes so easy—and how 
stupid we were not to have recognized the 
obvious. What person in political life would 
dare embark upon an adventure where he 
failed 605 times just to produce the success 
of the 606 attempt? Indeed, what system 
other than the private enterprise system— 
or the scientific method in the field of physi- 
cal science—could bring about these dis- 
coveries each in their own fields of disci- 
pline? 

THE WISE FOOLS 

When I see the sophomore discussing the 
cost of drugs and medical service as re- 
flected in the Consumer Price Inder out of 
context with no regard for quality and va- 
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riety or for the costs of research and develop- 
ment, the costs of distribution, the costs of 
investment and the high costs of what 
some may feel is an overly complicated, 
officious and inefficient government, I begin 
to wonder if we are ever going to get the 
public dialogue onto a rational plane on the 
serious and yet unsolved political and eco- 
nomic questions, 

I would say to you pharmacists in a great 
profession, thank you for a splendid job you 
have done and the splendid job you are still 
doing for our society and for mankind under 
considerable heckling. This accolade does 
not mean I am in agreement with all the 
decisions now being made by you, whether 
they are reflections of your studies in your 
laboratories of physical science or in your 
equally important and yet popularly un- 
identified laboratories of social science and 
economics—financing, costing, pricing, pack- 
aging, labeling, wholesaling, practicing—you 
name it. It does mean that I commend your 
attitude and your adherence to an economic 
system that has proved it can solve human 
problems ably and timely if one is not too 
impatient. It also means that as a politician 
I do not seek to have the power to overrule 
or even comment upon your judgments—I 
want that power only as an economic voter, 
a consumer. As a politician and a political 
voter I have a responsibility, as I see it, to 
keep the marketplace a good laboratory— 
free, clean and open to all who seek to use 
it to test out economic ideas. In this manner 
the consumers, who by their collective eco- 
nomic votes are an essential part of this 
process, will best be served in increased 
quality, variety and quantity of goods and 
services and at lowered costs. In this man- 
ner also society itself will be kept free in all 
disciplines of learning not the least of which 
is the discipline of government which must 
preserve the separation and the balancing of 
these disciplines and the powers they carry 
within our society. 


THE TRADITION OF CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DER- 
WINSKI] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the week of July 17-23, the eighth 
observance of Captive Nations Week is 
being conducted by the National Captive 
Nations Committee and held by Ameri- 
cans across this Nation. In what has 
developed into an international move- 
ment, our people will be joined in the 
observance by freedom advocates in Can- 
ada, Australia, the Republic of China, 
Ceylon, West Germany, Sweden, Turkey, 
and several other countries. As in pre- 
vious years, the President issues his proc- 
lamation in the spirit of Public Law 86- 
90, and our Governors and mayors also 
issue their inspiring proclamations. 

It is evident that the annual obsery- 
ance of Captive Nations Week has be- 
come a tradition. It is a fitting period 
for us to remind ourselves of the plight 
suffered by almost 1 billion people. It 
is also a time for use to deliberate on 
measures that would advance the free- 
dom interests of the captive nations, and 
thus the security of our own freedom and 
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that of the free world. Among the many 
measures worthy of our sober considera- 
tion now is the establishment of a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, a measure that I, along with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Rep- 
resentative Foo, have urged for some 
time. When Congress observes the week 
this week, it is hoped that this and other 
constructive steps of action will be duly 
considered by the leadership. It is 
scarcely in the democratic tradition to 
bottle up this measure in the Rules Com- 
mittee where a majority of eight mem- 
bers are in favor of it. 

For years now the syndicated totali- 
tarian regimes in the Red empire have 
sought to have us ignore and forget the 
captive nations and peoples. This ob- 
jective has been an essential part of 
their strategy to weaken and demoralize 
us politically and spiritually and to crush 
forever any and every source of patriotic 
nationalism and opposition in the Red 
empire. This objective will never be 
realized so long as the American people 
maintain and uphold the ideals, of our 
democracy and, following upon our own 
independence of all the captive nations— 
in the third week of July—Captive Na- 
tions Week—toward the freedom and 
independence of all the captive nations— 
in Central-South Europe, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Asia, and Cuba. 

To make the coming 1966 Captive Na- 
tions Week the most successful yet, I 
request that the pamphlet written by Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of George- 
town University and chairman of the 
National Captive Nations Committee on 
“The Traditional Captive Nations 
Week” be printed in the Record. All 
the ABC’s of Captive Nations Week are 
contained therein: 


THE TRADITIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS Wrek— 
RED NIGHTMARE, FREEDOM’s HOPE 


(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Confusion, misdirected thinking, and the 
repetition of old errors dominate the current 
scene in the United States and thus much 
of the Free World. These dominant trends 
are, in part, the logical consequences of the 
superb maneuver engineered by Moscow in 
the last decade under the deceptive banner 
of “peaceful coexistence.” Continue to build 
and strengthen the empire within, while all 
feasible forces are utilized to undermine 
the enemy without has been the practical es- 
sence of this highly successful maneuver. 
The functionaries in Moscow’s Agitprop have 

reason to gloat over the results and 
doubtless are banking on even phenomenal 
successes in the near future. 

The needless mess in Vietnam, the NATO 
rupture, self-paralyzing absurdities about 
“arrogant power,” “escalation,” and con- 
tainment” again, the steady over-all Red 
penetrations in Asia, the Middle East, Afri- 
ca and Latin America, the repeated soften- 
ing-up process on communism in our own 
body politic, and the insidious deterioration 
of our national will for positive victory, 
whether military or psycho-political, are only 
a few evidences of the new pattern of con- 
fusion and old errors, As though the les- 
sons of U.S. trade with the Axis powers into 
World War II were never learned, the pres- 
ent drive for easy trade with the Red Empire 
is another point of evidence. Self-nurtured 
illusions about “national independence” 
among the so-called satellites in Central 
Europe, “the evaporation of the Cold War,” 
a materially explosive Peking-Moscow show- 
down, and the spread of peace-orienting 
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“capitalism” in the empire also have their 
able precedents in the illusions of the 30’s, 
when the nature of modern imperio- 
colonialist totalitarianism eluded the under- 
standing of that generation. 

What in ail these years has been a cardi- 
nal objective of the totalitarian Red Syndi- 
cate is a progressive Free World disinterest 
in the genuine liberation and independence 
of the captive nations, the oppressed peo- 
ples themselves as against the Red states 
dominated by totalitarian Communist Par- 
ties. The enormous advantages of achiev- 
ing this should be obvious: easier consoli- 
dation of the empire, stronger for 
Cold War successes in the Free World, and 
the moral and political demolishment of 
Free World democracies. This Red objective, 
shared by all in the syndicate, is a crucial 
and integral part of Red psycho-political 
warfare which Brezhnev, in his report to the 
23rd Party Congress last March, lauded as 
the prime, unsurpassed weapon wielded by 
“a political army of revolutionaries for class 
struggles.“ The heavy emphasis placed at 
the Congress on the “great, complex art” 
in “leadership of class struggle”—meaning 
the imperio-colonialist art of psycho-politi- 
cal warfare—is unmistakable as to what 
we can expect in the years ahead. 

High on the priority list in Red psycho- 
political warfare is the downgrading and 
eventual elimination of Captive Nations 
Week. This has been evident since 1959, 
and unfortunately some in this country have 
sought to assist Moscow and the syndicate 
in realizing this aim. One major element 
that they hope to capitalize on is a pro- 
tracted American ignorance of the many 
captive mations in the Red Empire, par- 
ticularly in the USSR. Another is the sig- 
nificance of the Week in the current strug- 
gle, measured especially by their own re- 
actions. The mountain of evidence formed 
since 1959 clearly shows that Captive Na- 
tions Week is a deep thorn in the side of 
the Red totalitarians and their efforts to ex- 
pand the Red Empire chiefly through the 
art of psycho-political warfare. As in many 
other cases, they depend on apathy, dis- 
traction, indifference, ignorance, and even 
educated stupidity to accomplish their 
work for them. 


THE ABC'S OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


When this writer wrote the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution in June, 1959, little 
did he appreciate the extent to which ele- 
ments of misunderstanding and cultured 
ignorance can contribute to Moscow's ends. 
A sterling example of this was an editorial in 
a Washington paper that was promptly re- 
futed by the writer.“ In 1964, another edi- 
torial attack against the captive nations in 
the same organ evoked delight and praise 
in Moscow# To identify the misleading 
and disinforming sources us and, at 
the same time, to prevent Red manipulation 
of such opinions, it is most es- 
sential for every American to become fa- 
miliar with the ABC’s of Captive Nations 
Week. 

The Week is sponsored each year by the 
National Captive Nations Committee with 
headquarters at 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The Honorable Her- 
bert C. Hoover was the honorary chairman of 
the Committee from 1960 to 1964; Mr. George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, has occu- 
pied this position since 1965. Over one-third 
of the House of Representatives and close to 
one-third of the U.S. Senate are members of 
NONC. Every year half of the Governors 
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issue Captive Nations Week proclamations, as 
does every Mayor in each of our major cities. 

NCNC is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from individuals and . Its 
activities are mainly supported by local Cap- 
tive Nations Committees that extend from 
Boston to Miami, Washington, D.C. to San 
Francisco. Almost every major city has a 
committee made up of citizens who are quite 
versed in the ABC's of the Week. In the 
past few years the movement has extended 
overseas so that observances now are held in 
Free China, West Germany, Turkey, and Swe- 
den. Much of this steady growth is regularly 
noted in the U.S. Congress which legislated 
the Week in 1959. 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 


It is often curious that some commenta- 
tors who write about the Week give every 
evidence of never having read the resolution 
and law upon which it is based. For example, 
one writer has this to say: “When I was in 
Moscow during the October Party Congress, 
Khrushchev once again violently denounced 
the innocuous Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion which Congress passes every year to at- 
tract minority votes.“ As I pointed out in 
another article, this comment is “a gem of 
fact, logic, and fiction.”* Fact, the Rus- 
sian’s violent denunciation; illogic, the sup- 
posed innocuousness of the resolution; fic- 
tion, Congress’ passing it every year to attract 
minority votes. Now, to see how writers can 
misguide, read the resolution which is Public 
Law 86-90, one of the ABC’s: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the greatness of the United 
States is in large part attributable to its 
having been able, through the democratic 
process, to achieve a harmonious national 
unity of its people, even though they stem 
from the most diverse of racial, religious and 
ethnic backgounds; and 

“Whereas, this harmonious unification of 
the diverse elements of our free society has 
led the people of the United States to possess 
a warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to rec- 
ognize the natural interdependency of the 
peoples and nations of the world; and 

“Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world's population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

“Whereas, since 1918, the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian Communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast em- 
pire which poses a dire threat to the security 
of the United States and of all the free peo- 
ples of the world; and 

“Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Ozechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 


Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam and others; and 

“Whereas, these submerged nations look to 
the United States as the citadel of human 
freedom for leadership in bringing about 
their liberafion and independence, and in re- 
storing to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist or other 
religious freedoms and of their individual 
liberties; and 


Stewart Alsop, “The Berlin Crisis: Khru- 
shchev's Weakness,” Saturday Evening Post, 
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“Whereas, it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of the conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive; and 

“Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 


“Whereas, it is fitting that we clearly man- 
ifest to such peoples, through an appropriate 
and official means, the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Con as- 
sembled, that the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the third week 
in July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week” and 
inviting the people of the United States to 
Observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

“The President is further authorized and 
requested to issue a similar proclamation 
each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved for 
all the captive nations of the world.” 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS: WHO'S NEXT? 


The reader will observe that in its fifth 
paragraph the resolution contains an open- 
end clause as concerns the enumeration of 
captive nations. In 1959, after a year of dis- 
putes with certain House members who were 
offered the first opportunity to consider the 
measure, the writer found it necessary to 
insert “and others” in order to allow for new 
captive nations, such as Cuba in 1960, and 
to gradually familiarize many segments of 
our public with some old ones. Here, too, 
the force of stubborn and narrow preconcep- 
tion had to be combatted. 

Perspective is the usual, lacking quality in 
the thinking of those who draw mythical 
distinctions between “fat” and “lean” Com- 
munists, “liberal” and “doctrinaire” Com- 
munists, and “independent” and “Soviet- 
dominated” Red states, Similar distinc- 
tions were concocted in the 30's with respect 
to the imperio-colonialist totalitarians of 
that period, and easy trade, cultural exchange 
and other devices were also employed then 
in the interest of world peace. The list below 
clearly shows the unitary base of the Red 
Syndicate; it shows the phenomenal success 
of the Red imperio-colonialist totalitarians, 
building an unprecedented empire in the 
span of less than fifty years and with strik- 
ingly inferior resources; it also indicates the 
poverty of U.S. foreign policy, which com- 
mitted two colossal political blunders in this 
century (contributing to the power of the 
Soviet Russian Empire both after World War 
I and during World War II) and is now on 
the brink of committing another with East- 
West trade plans, the Consular Convention 
and other myopic measures. 

There is nothing like success, and this list 
is the roll cali of Red success, primarily in 
psycho-political warfare. Given the same 
course of U.S. foreign policy and the pathetic 
absence of psycho-political warfare training, 
this list is bound for extension. Read it 
carefully and think: 


Year of 
Communist 
Country and people: domination 
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Year of 
Communist 
Country and people—Con. domination 
Far Eastern Republic—— 1922 
. . 2.9 1922 
Mongolian People’s Republic. — 1924 


Croatia, Slovenia, etc., in 


Who's next? 


South Vietnam? Guinea? 
Colombia? Congo? Laos? Tanzania? Bo- 
livia? Thailand? 


REPRESENTATIVE RED REACTIONS 


A most important part of the ABC's of 
Captive Nations Week is the three R's, rep- 
resentative Red reactions to the Week. Ac- 
cumulated since July 1959, they can fill sev- 
eral volumes. Be they the Khrushchevs, the 
Maos, Gomulkas, Titos, Castros, and all other 
squabbling or non-squabbling members of 
the Syndicate, the Red totalitarians screech 
at the list of captive nations and vitupera- 
tively condemn the Week. There’s no mys- 
tery as to why they react so. The two mirror 
their wretched past and their deceptive pres- 
ent—and perhaps their doomed future. Con- 
quest, terror, tyranny, genocide, totalitarian 
oppression, Cold War operations, the USSR 
as an “imperium in imperio,” illegitimacy, 
imperio-colonialism, philosophical fraudu- 
lence and many other things are refiected by 
the mirror. 

The following, selected at random, scarcely 
require comment: 

“This resolution stinks.” (Then, according 
to Vice President Nixon, “he spelled out 
what he meant in earthy four-letter 
words.”)"—Nikita S. Khrushchev, July, 1959. 

It represents an “hysterical campaign of 
petty provocation, proving that panic- 
stricken monopolists are losing the faculty 
of controlling their own actions.“ -N. S. 
Khrushchev, July, 1959. 

“The resolution is a new American proyo- 
cation and a hostile act.” *—Protest of Red 
Czech regime, 1959. 

“I would not be telling the full truth if 
I did not say that the adoption of this ill- 
starred resolution was regarded by the Soviet 
people as an act of provocation.” *—Khru- 
shchey, August 1959. 

“Take, for instance, the much-to-be-re- 
gretted decision of the American Congress to 
hold the so-called ‘Captive Nations Week’ 
and to pray for their liberation. In this case 
words other than ‘rolling back’ were used, 
but the gist remained the same, the same 
appeal for interference in other people’s af- 
fairs.” “—Khrushchev, October, 1959. 

“When in July of this year American Sen- 
ators officially shed crocodile tears over the 
captive nations, they did not forget to cry for 
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Ukraine . It would appear that the 
Ukrainian people are enslaved.” 1 
—Red publication, August 1960 

“Some members of the U.S. Congress, who 
apparently are not too busy with state affairs 
deliver ‘moving’ speeches, using the same 
mimeographed crib concerning the so-called 
week of captive nations. 

—Nicholas V. Podgorny, U.N., October 1960. 

“It is not all fortuitous that this time the 
farce presented by the ‘Captive Nations 
Week’ should coincide with the. hullabaloo 
created by American propaganda around the 
West Berlin question.” (Khrushchev again 
denounced the Week at the Communist 
Party Congress in October, 1961.) 

Moscow, 1961 

“All progressive mankind greeted the news 
of the so-called ‘Captive Nations Week’ with 
a feeling of anger and indignation. With 
foaming mouths the imperialist predators in- 
sist on the fantastic idea of restoring the 
capitalist order in the lands of the peoples’ 
democracies and Soviet socialist republics.” 1 

—Radyanska Ukraina, July, 1961. 

“The Americans who invented the ‘Captive 
Nations Week’ are like those proverbial 
thieves who are yelling ‘Catch the Thief’, 
while they themselves are living off the ex- 
ploited masses in many countries of the 
world,” # 

—Petro Panch, poet, USSR, August 1961. 

“On the basis of the ‘weeks’ held in the 
past, we already know what these appropriate 
ceremonies represent—unbridled anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist slander ... Yes, it is 
only thanks to American bayonets that op- 
pressors of freedom and blood-thirsty dicta- 
tors are sustained in power in a number of 
countries of the Latin American continent 
and Southeastern Asia.” 10 

Moscow. 1962. 

(In 1962 the Russian imperio-colonialists 
scored a victory in getting UNESCO to pub- 
lish the scandalous and fraudulent Equality 
of Rights Between Races and Nationalities in 
the USSR.) 

“Is it not high time to discontinue the 
‘Captive Nations Week’ in the United States? 
That is just as much as dead horse as the 
‘Hungarian question.“ “ 

Moscow, January, 1963. 

“The President of the United States, losing 
his sense of reality, has declared ‘a week of 
the Captive Nations’ and is trying to turn 
attention away from the struggle of the 
Negroes for their liberation.” 

—Pravda, Moscow, July 8, 1963. 

“Kennedy is a third-class clown proclaim- 
ing Captive Nations Week, which is a despic- 
able animal campaign of the U.S. ruling 
circles.” 

—Pyongyang Radio, N. Korea, July 10, 1963. 

“With every passing year ‘Captive Nations 
Week’ becomes a nuisance. The stupid sit- 
uation in which the Washington legislators 
and rulers found themselves is becoming 
evident even for those who earnestly propa- 
gate the imperialistic policy of the U.S.A.” 

—lIzvestia, Moscow, July 15, 1964. 

“In the United States a farce entitled ‘cap- 
tive nations week’ is held every year. The 
people’s democratic system has been in ex- 
istence for 20 years but the imperialists still 
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ramble on with nonsensical ideas of ‘liberat- 
ing’ the nations of eastern Europe.” # 
—Knhrushchev, August 1964. 

“An annual, pitiful undertaking. One 
could treat it as a joke. . . . One could treat 
it like that, if it were not for the fact that 
Captive Nations Week, an annual undertak- 
ing organized by men who have long since 
lost contact with their nations, is supported 
by the U.S, Co and by a proclamation 
of the President of the U.S.” 

—Trybuna Ludu, Poland, July 27, 1965. 

“They are beating the drums again across 
the sea, filling columns in newspapers and 
delivering hypocritical speeches. For the 
umpteenth time the ruling circles of the 
TJnited States are holding the so-called Cap- 
tive Nations Week.’ And the progaganda 
machine is deafening the citizens with 
‘atrocious’ inventions about the fate of na- 
tions which are suffering under the yoke of 
the Kremlin regime.” 

—Radyanska Ukraina, Ukraine, July 25, 1965: 

“Especially disgusting is the villainous 
demagogy of the imperialistic chieftains of 
the United States. Each year they organize 
the so-called captive nations week, hypo- 
critically pretending to be defenders of na- 
tions that have escaped from their yoke. 
These international gendarmes, stranglers of 
freedom and independence, would like again 
to enslave the free nations of Lithuania, 
Lativa and Estonia. But that will never 
happen.“ 

—Mikhail Suslov, chief Russian ideologist, 
Vilnius, Lithuania, July 17, 1965, 

One can go on and on with these denun- 
ciations, drawn from Red China, Cuba, Hun- 
gary and elsewhere in the Red Empire. The 
most important place is, of course, the Soviet 
Union, which in every respect is the central 
power base of the empire. In ultimate cal- 
culation, every other Red regime, including 
the Chinese, Yugoslav, Rumanian, and Cu- 
ban, depends for its survival on the USSR. 
No amount of inter-Party squabbles and 
rifts can hide this supreme truth. So, when 
Vice President Nixon candidly reported “The 
Captive Nations Resolution was the major 
Soviet irritant throughout my tour,” what in 
effect he was saying was that the resolution’s 
ideas tore into the whole tenuous, psycho- 
political fabric of this power center of 
“world communism.” It opened up a fun- 
damental and promising opportunity that 
we haven't even begun to explore and cul- 
tivate. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATIONS 


Another integral part of the ABC’s of Cap- 
tive Nations Week is the successive Presi- 
dential Proclamations. Prepared by the re- 
straining and unimaginative hand of the 
State Department, the general content of 
these proclamations explains in part why 
we are still faced with fear and reluctance 
to seize this opportunity. The reader will 
find it a most productive exercise to read 
these proclamations carefully, compare a 
number of them, and then compare all of 
them with the resolution upon which they 
are based. Your comparisons should reveal 
the essence of our foreign policy plight in 
the most recent period., They should also 
motivate you to fight for the elimination of 
this plight. Read them carefully: 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1959—A PROCLA- 
MATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
“Whereas many nations throughout the 

world have been made captive by the im- 

perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 

communism; and 
“Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
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national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence; and 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
‘Captive Nations Week,’ and to issue a sim- 
ilar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 19, 1959, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and 1 
urge them to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the peoples of those captive nations. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 17th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1959, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the 184th. 

“By the President. 

(Seal) “DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
“CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1960—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas many nations throughout the 
world haye been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

“Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
‘Captive Nations Week,’ and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
17, 1960, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I inyite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations and to recommit themselves to 
the support of the just aspirations of the 
peoples of those captive nations. 
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“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1960, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 185th. 

By the President. 

(Seal) “DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

“CHRISTIAN A, HERTER, 
“Secretary of State.” 
“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1961—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a simi- 
lar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

“Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 

“Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
their interests in the freedom of other 
nations: 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 16, 
1961, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to recommit themselves to the 
support of the just aspirations of all peoples 
for national independence and freedom. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 14th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1961, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 186th. 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

“By the President: (Seal) 

“DEAN RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1962—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 1, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July, 1959, as ‘Captive Nations Week,’ and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world; and 

“Whereas there exists many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these 
captive nations and the American people; 
and 

“Whereas the principles of self-govern- 
ment and human freedom are universal 
ideals and the common heritage of mankind: 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
15, 1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, and 
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of the independence of the United States of 
America the 187th. 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
“By the President (Seal) 
“Dean Rusk, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1963—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in July, 
1959, as ‘Captive Nations Week,’ and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

“Whereas the cause of human rights and 
dignity remains a universal aspiration; and 

“Whereas justice requires the elemental 
right of free choice; and 

“Whereas this Nation has an abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of national self- 
determination and human freedom: 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 14, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington this 5th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1963, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 188th. 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

“By the President: (Seal) 

“DEAN RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 
“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1964—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


“Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States of 
America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as ‘Cap- 
tive Nations Week’ until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

“Whereas the cause of human rights and 
personal dignity remains a universal aspira- 
tion; and 

“Whereas this Nation is firmly committed 
to the cause of freedom and justice every- 
where; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations: 

“Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 12, 
1964, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1964, and 
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of the independence of the United States of 
America the 189th. 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
“By the President: (Seal) 
“DEAN RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1965—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
“Whereas the joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 

requests the President of the United States 

of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as ‘Captive 

Nations Week’ until such time as freedom 

and independence shall have been achieved 

for all the captive nations of the world; and 

“Whereas all peoples yearn for freedom 
and justice; and 

“Whereas these basic rights unfortunately 
are circumscribed or unrealized in many 
areas in the world; and 

“Whereas the United States of America has 
an.abiding commitment to the principles of 
independence, personal liberty, and human 
dignity; and 

“Whereas it remains a fundamental pur- 
pose and intention of the Government and 
people of the United States of America to 
recognize and encourage constructive actions 
which foster the growth and development of 
national independence and human freedom: 

“Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 18, 
1965, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 2nd 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1965, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 190th. 

“By the President. 
(Seal) “LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

“DEAN RUSK, 

“Secretary of State.” 


THE ABC'S AND SOME BASIC ISSUES 


The ABC’s of Captive Nations Week go 
a long way in enabling us to think clearly 
and responsibly on the issues basic to the 
security and freedom of our nation. Some 
of these issues deserve mention here. One 
is an intelligent, concentrated effort focused 
on the fundamental reality of Sino-Soviet 
Russian imperio-colonialism, In the U.N. 
or elsewhere we have done virtually nothing 
in this fundamental respect. The more the 
Red totalitarians prattle about “American 
imperialism,” the more millions of minds 
about the world will believe it. One would 
think that Goebbels taught us something 
thirty years ago. 

A second basic issue is the formulation of 
a sensible liberation policy as the best guar- 
antee against both a hot global war and an 
interminable string of guerrilla wars. This 
policy, with its almost exclusive emphasis on 
psycho-political activity and skillful para- 
military engagement, wasn't sufficiently un- 
derstood in the 50’s, and with the re-emerg- 
ing discussion on “containment” today, not 
to speak of further communist takeover to- 
morrow, it stands as the real and winning 
alternative to the policy of patched-up con- 
tainment. How unrealistic the proponents 
of containment are can be gleaned from the 
evident fact that the Red Syndicate leaped 
over the Maginot-like containment wall years 
ago, into Cuba in our hemisphere, into the 
Middle East, into Africa and Asia. All this 
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through means of calculated, psycho-politi- 
eal warfare, which is even being applied 
forthrightly in our own country today. 

Thirdly, a Special House Committee on the 
Captive Nations is necessary for obvious sym- 
bolic, legislative, and educational reasons. 
Equally necessary is the establishment of a 
Freedom Commission and Academy for psy- 
cho-political warfare training. Had this 

Other significant issues are the Consular 
Convention with the USSR, which should be 
repudiated by the Senate because it plays 
into Russian imperio-colonialist hands, and 
liberalized East-West trade, which should be 
strongly opposed as a blind repetition o: our 
been in existence ten years ago, with a do- 
it-yourself course for foreign nationals, I 
am convinced that we wouldn't today be 
sacrificing American lives and treasure in 
Vietnam. Last-minute recourse to military 
arms is not the answer to the Red-staged 
conflict of our day; nor is economic aid and 
welfare the answer. 
errors of the 30's and falling into the trap 
of an over-all Red economic strategy that 
by now should have been honestly portrayed 
to our people. Representative MILLS of Ar- 
kansas has earned the praise of all sober- 
thinking Americans who refuse to be stam- 
peded into the Syndicate's trap. 

THE UNITARY REALITY OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Through all the foggy and murky talk 
about “East European independence,” “the 
nationalism of Rumanian Communists” and 
other such ghosts, “containment,” “building 
bridges of understanding” (with whom?), 
“detente with the Russians,” and similar fig- 
ments of confused minds, there is one mas- 
sive, unitary reality that cannot be beclouded 
by these illusions and exercises in self-de- 
ception—the captivity of close to a billion 
people. These are the people who constitute 
the captive nations. They are in Red states, 
but they are not of these states, 

Our primary appeal, our foremost efforts 
should be directed toward the freedom of the 
captive nations, and not the freedom of 
action of their unrepresentative Red regimes 
which will always confront us with syndi- 
cated action aimed at the expansion of the 
Red Empire, The mistakes being made today 
are in great measure a repetition of those 
committed in yesteryear. Real, progressive 
change demands revisions of thought, policy, 
and action; an ever-broadening knowledge 
of all the captive nations, particularly those 
in the USSR, propels such change—a change 
for a more secure peace, expanded freedom, 
and positive victory in the Cold War. 


NEGROES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WipnaLt] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 26, 1966, issue of Parade, I read an 
article entitled “Negroes in Vietnam,” 
which follows: 

NEGROES IN VIETNAM 

Of the 250,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam at 
this writing, approximately 37,500, or 15%, 
are colored. In the top fighting units, how- 
ever, such as the airborne troops, the propor- 
tion is frequently 50%. The war in Vietnam 
is the most integrated war U.S. servicemen 
have ever fought. 
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Since many individuals and groups 
these days have expressed concern about 
the role of the Negro servicemen in Viet- 
nam, such figures are quite significant. 

I contacted the Department of De- 
fense to seek verification of this article. 
The reply and the fact sheets which I re- 
ceived will be of interest to Members of 
the House and their constituents alike. 

It appears that the percentage of Ne- 
groes in Vietnam, particularly in the “top 
fighting units,” cited by the article can- 
not be confirmed by Department of De- 
fense statistics. The Army in Viet- 
nam evidently is about 15 percent Negro, 
but the percentage for all Armed Forces 
there is lower. Due both to the high re- 
enlistment rate of Negroes and to the 
sizable number who volunteer for “elite” 
combat units, however, the Defense De- 
partment suggests that it is possible that 
such units may have very high percent- 
ages of Negroes. 

My correspondence with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the fact sheets 
which they sent me follow: 

JUNE 30, 1966. 

Col. JAMES F. LAWRENCE, Jr. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Deputy Director, Office 
of Legislative Liaison, Department of 
Defense, 

DEAR COLONEL LAWRENCE: I noticed in the 
June 26, 1966 issue of Parade an article en- 
titled “Negroes in Vietnam.” The article 
read as follows: 

“Of the 250,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam at 
this writing, approximate 37,500, or 15% are 
colored. In the top fighting units, however, 
the proportion is frequently 50%.” 

The figures cited in the article are of in- 
terest to me. I would be interested in know- 
ing if they can be verified. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1966. 

Hon, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WIDNALL: This is in reply to your 
letter concerning an article appearing in 
the June 26, 1966 issue of PARADE which 
cited certain figures pertaining to Negroes 
serving in Vietnam, 

Although our records do not indicate the 
percentage of Negroes in any particular unit, 
it is quite possible that some units have a 
significantly larger percentage of Negroes 
than their percentages of the total Armed 
Forces. Factors contributing to this situa- 
tion are that the reenlistment rate of Ne- 
groes, who are making a career of service in 
the Army, far exceeds the white rate and 
that sizable numbers volunteer for our elite 
combat units which, by the nature of the 
conflict, are being extensively employed in 
Vietnam. 

For your information I have enclosed a 
Fact Sheet which the Department of De- 
fense has developed on this subject. 

I trust this information will be of assist- 
ance to you. 

Sincerely, 
Jack MOSKOWITZ, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(Civil Rights and Industrial Relations). 

Enclosure, 

Fact SHEET: NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN THE 

ARMED FORCES AND IN Viet NAM 

The Department of Defense has recently 
received many requests for information con- 
cerning participation of Negroes in the 
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Armed Services, especially in Viet Nam, Sta- 
tistical data on Negro participation in the 
Armed Forces as a whole is routinely recorded 
by the Military Departments for evaluation 
of the progress of equal opportunity in the 
Armed Forces. For Viet Nam, no such data 
has been available. At the request of the De- 
partment of Defense, the Military Depart- 
ments have recently undertaken a partial 
one-time survey of Negro participation in 
Viet Nam, including fatalities. 

The most recent available data concerning 
participation of Negroes in the Armed Forces 
is shown in Enclosures 1 and 2. 
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Data developed by the Services concerning 
Negro participation in Viet Nam is sum- 
marized in the following tables: 

1. Assignments in Viet Nam: 


Negro participation 


Army, Dec. 31, 1965 (16,531) --_.------- 14.8 
Navy, Dec. 31, 1965 (500) — Be 
Marine Corps, Dec. 31, 1965 (8,580) 8.9 
Air Force, Sept. 30, 1965 (908) -.------- 8.3 


Navy strength is an estimate, based upon 
the percentage of Negroes in the Navy as a 
whole. 


July 18, 1966 


These figures are extracted from data which 
account for approximately 98% of the mili- 
tary personnel in Viet Nam at the time. 

2. Casualties. No racial breakout is avail- 
able on wounded personnel, since no racial 
designations appear upon many of the medi- 
cal records involved. A racial breakout is 
available on fatalities, however, because the 
forms for identifying remains have a racial 
designator for identification purposes. For 
the years 1961 through 1965, the fatalities 
suffered in Viet Nam because of hostile action 
are the following: 


Army 
Officers | Enlisted | Total Officers 
213 865 1078 49 
6 191 R 
(2.8) (22,1) (18. 3) (0) 


Navy Marine Corps Air Force Total DoD 
Enlisted | Total Officers | Enlisted | Total Officers | Enlisted | Total Officers | Enlisted | Total 
27 76 37 309 346 93 27 120 392 1,228 1,620 
1 1 2 37 Cy Reps ae es RE eee al | 8 237 
(3.7) (1.3) (5.4) (12) (11.3) (0) (0) (0) (2) (18, 6) (14. 6) 


Inquiries on this subject should be di- sistant Secretary of Defense (Civil Rights Pentagon, Washington, D.C., telephone 


rected to Mr. Jack Moskowitz, Deputy As- 


Negro commissioned officers (as of Dec. 31, 1965) 
(Number and percent (in parentheses) of Negro personnel in each rank] 


& Industrial Relations), Room 3B946, The 


~ 


OX 7-6381. 


Negro enlisted personnel (as of Dec. 81, 1965) 
Number and percent (in parentheses) of Negro personnel in each rank] 


Rank Army Navy Marine Corps Air Force 

0 0 0 1 (0.2 

9 00.2 0 0 16 (0.2 
172 (1.3) 5 g 1) 0 61 (0.5) 

788 (4. 5) 46 (0. 3) 7 (0. 3) 200 (0.9 

1,580 (5.2) 105 (0. 5) 15 (0. 3) 934 (2. o 

541 (3.5) 50 (0.3) 19 (0.4) 502 (2.1 

555 (2.8) 42 (0.4) 9 (0.4) 343 (2.5) 
3,647 (3.0) 248 (0.3) 50 (0.3)| 2,066 (1.6) 


NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The percentage of Negroes in the Armed 
Forces is steadily rising. The overall per- 
centage as of the last report, 31 December 
1965, was 9.5 percent, up from 9.0 percent in 
1964 and 8.2 percent in 1962: 


Calendar Army Navy Marine Air 
year Corps Force 
12.4 4.7 21 5.1 
13.7 3.6 6.5 8.6 
12.2 5.2 7.6 9.2 
13.4 5.8 8.7 10.0 
13.9 5.8 9.0 10.7 
1.8 0 U -6 
3.0 1 1 1.1 
3.2 2 .3 1,2 
3.4 3 4 1.5 
3.6 3 A 1.6 


During the past five years the increase is 
attributable to a steadily increasing rate of 
enlisted accessions, and to a markedly high 
Negro re-enlistment rate: 


Percent nonwhite among accessions to active 
duty 


Fiseal | Total, 


Navy Marine] Air 
year | DOD 


Corps |Force 


Peo 
enone 
SSS 
- 


1. 3) 7 (0.9) 78 (1.4) 

2.0) 4l 1.4 244 (2.3 

3.0) 169 (2.7 1,088 (3.4 

5.0) 507 (5. 3,625 (5.6 

07 (6.5) 3,003 (11.9) 15,355 —— 
„276 (5. 8 2,666 (9.7) 18,456 (13. 7) 
10, 478 (6. 6 3.303 (8.6) 14,598 (10.0 
„057 (6.0) 4,608 (10. 0) 16,472 (13,9) 

3, 202 K 2,946 (10. 4 

626 72, 802 (10. 7) 


Reenlistment rates by race, calendar year 1965 


Ist-term Career 
Service Bhs 
White | Negro 

80.7 96.9 

89.6 93.4 

77.7 92.3 

Air Force... p 88. 9 92.2 
Department 
of Defense 

total. 86. 4 94. 2 


GROWING DISREGARD FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL’S RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken out on a number of occasions 
against what seems to be a growing dis- 
regard in our country for the individual’s 
right of privacy on the part of many 
larger businesses, including private util- 
ities, and often by public agencies both 
in Washington and in the States. 

As a citizen, as a Member of Congress, 
and as a member of the legal profession, 


I am distressed by each new evidence 
brought to light of the invasion of pri- 
vacy. 

It can be understood why certain pub- 
lic agencies may feel impelled to in- 
fringe upon private rights in cases where 
the security of our country may be 
jeopardized, but infringement to privacy 
should stop there. 

Perhaps it would be well to examine 
this basic right that each American 
has—a right that must be vigorously de- 
fended in the years to come. 

The right of privacy simply defined is 
the right to be let alone. Recognizing 
and defining privacy as an independent 
right with distinctive characteristics, 
Samuel D. Warren and Louis D. Bran- 
deis—later Justice Brandeis of the U.S. 
Supreme Court—in an article in the Har- 
vard Law Review of December 1890 
wrote: 

That the individual shall have full protec- 
tion in person and in property is a principle 
as old as the common law; but it has been 
found necessary from time to time to define 
anew the exact nature and extent of such 
protection. * * * Gradually the scope of 
(these) legal rights broadened; and now the 
right to life has come to mean the right to 
enjoy life—the right to be let alone. * * * 
(4 Harvard L. Rey. 193). 


Justice Brandeis continued his advo- 
cacy of the right to privacy in the now 
famous Olmstead case. In that case— 
Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.S. 438 
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[1927]—the majority of the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the conviction of men ac- 
cused of violating the National Prohibi- 
tion Act even though the sole evidence 
against some of the men was obtained by 
Government agents from telephone con- 
versations intercepted by means of 
tapped telephone lines. It was contended 
that such wiretapping was a violation 
of the fourth amendment’s guarantee 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures and the fifth amendment's protec- 
tion against a person in a criminal case 
being compelled to be a witness against 
himself. Justices Butler, Holmes and 
Hughes, as well as Justice Brandeis, dis- 
sented but it was Justice Brandeis who 
wrote: 

When the Fourth and Fifth Amendments 
were adopted ... force and violence were 
then the only means known to man by which 
a Government could ... compel the indi- 
vidual to testify... . 


He then reviewed the history of the 
fourth and fifth amendments as they 
affected “the very essence of constitu- 
tional liberty and security.” He extolled 
the indefeasible and sacred “right of per- 
sonal security—and—personal liberty” 
and drew the conclusions that: 

As a means of espionage, writs of assistance 
and general warrants are but puny instru- 
ments of tyranny and oppression when com- 
pared with wire tapping. ... The makers of 
our Constitution undertook to secure con- 
ditions favorable to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They sought to protect Americans 
in their beliefs, their thoughts, their emo- 
tions, and their sensations. They conferred, 
as against the Government, the right to be 
let alone—the most comprehensive of rights 
and the right most valued by civilized man. 


The right of privacy is the most com- 
prehensive right and is undoubtedly the 
right most valued by civilized man, and 
it may well be the right most difficult to 
attain and retain in the future of in- 
creasing population where, whether we 
like it or not, the tendency toward con- 
formity and uniformity will inexorably 
increase. The sheer weight of numbers 
of people adds to the difficulty of con- 
sideration for the individual and his pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The U.S. Supreme Court undertakes to 
protect the rights of individuals accused 
of crime, and each new decision brings 
an outcry of outrage from local officials 
charged with the right of protecting 
society. They forget Justice Brandeis’ 
warning that: 

The door of a court is not barred because 
the plantiff has committed a crime. The 
confirmed criminal is as much entitled to 
redress as his most virtuous fellow citizen; 

In a government of laws, existence of 
the government will be imperilled if it fails 
to observe the law scrupulously. (Olmstead 
v. U.S., 277 U.S. 438, 485). 


Our Government must observe the law 
including the most comprehensive and 
most valued right of privacy for the in- 
dividual. 

The first Justice Harlan said: 

The principles that embody the essence of 
constitutional liberty and security forbid all 
invasions on the part of the government and 
its employees of the sanctity of a man’s 
home, and the privacies of his life. (I. C. C. v. 
Brimson, 154 U.S. 447, 479.) 
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Justice Douglas in two different cases 
stated: 

The dignity and privacy of the individual 
are worth more to society than an all- 
powerful police. (U.S. v. Carignan, 342 U.S. 
36, 46). 


And again: 
Once privacy is invaded, privacy is gone. 
(Comm. v. Pollak, 343 U.S. 451, 469). 


It was Justice Douglas who delivered 
the opinion of the Court in the case of 
Griswold v. Connecticut—No. 964, June 7, 
1965— when the Connecticut birth con- 
trol law was held unconstitutional, and 
in it he enumerated the first, third, 
fourth, fifth, and ninth amendments as 
those which “enable the citizen to create 
a zone of privacy which Government may 
not force him to surrender to his detri- 
ment.” He acknowledged the existence 
of controversies over the rights of “pri- 
vacy and repose” and concluded that 
they were dealing in this case with a 
“right of privacy older than the Bill of 
Rights—older than our political parties, 
older than our school system.” 

A man’s right of privacy must be pro- 
tected in this country—now more than 
ever before. Without the right of pri- 
vacy, a man loses his right to dissent 
and with it, the country loses, for all 
progress begins with the lone voice -of 
the dissenter. “The right to be let alone 
is indeed the beginning of all freedom.” 
Douglas: Pub. Util. Comm. v. Pollack, 343 
U.S. 451, 467. 


AFL-CIO POINTS OUT MOUNTING 
EVIL 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Frank L. Fernbach, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Department of Re- 
search, in the July issue of the American 
Federationist, graphically describes the 
evils attached to the growing practice of 
States, municipalities, and their dummy 
corporations issuing tax-exempt securi- 
ties to finance industrial development. 
Mr. Fernbach refers to it as a “sophisti- 
cated plant-pirating device,” and that is 
exactly what it is. 

His story lists numerous instances of 
the abuse of tax-exemption privileges— 
abuses so vast in scope that they de- 
serve to be brought to the attention of 
the entire Congress: 

SUBSIDIZED PLANT MIGRATION 
(By Prank L. Fernbach) 

In the spring of 1961, something was hap- 
pening in two small American communities 
which, although hardly noted elsewhere, was 
a forewarning of a significant and dangerous 
trend. 

In Muskegon, Michigan, the management 
of the Norge Division of the Borg-Warner 
Corporation suddenly announced plans to 
close down its plant. Not even the bargain- 
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ing representative of the company’s 1,400 
plant workers—Local 404 of the Allied Indus- 
trial Workers, AFL—-CIlO—had been consulted 
in advance. Yet these workers had given 
21,000 years of their lives—an average of 15 
years per employe—to the production of 
Norge refrigerators and the earning of sub- 
stantial profits for this wealthy corporation. 
Almost 900 of the soon-to-be-abandoned 
workers were over 40 years old; 235 were over 
55 years of age. 

During the same springtime that this dis- 
aster was overtaking Muskegon—it was al- 
ready a depressed, labor-surplus area even 
before the shutdown announcement—a more 
pleasant prospect was unfolding for Green- 
wood, Arkansas, 700 miles away. In that 
small community, a brand new $7.5 million 
factory, financed by the proceeds from the 
sale of taxfree municipal bonds, was near- 
ing completion. It was being built for, and 
according to the precise specifications of, 
the Norge Division of the Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, the Muskegon runaway. What is 
more, in large measure the plant would be 
subsidized not only by the citizens of Green- 
wood but by all the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

American workers always have had to face 
the grim fact that unavoidable economic cir- 
cumstances—for example, the changing mar- 
ket for a product or a dwindling local raw 
material supply—sometimes make a plant 
closing and its relocation a necessity. In all 
too many cases, however, employers are lured 
away by a deliberate act of plant piracy. 
Many states and communities have spent 
and still spend vast sums to dramatize the 
attraction of their cheap non-union labor, 
their low-benefit, and thus low-cost, wel- 
fare laws and their special tax-avoidance 
schemes. These enticements—used for years 
as bait to pirate plants from one community 
to another—played their part in luring 
Borg-Warner from Michigan to Arkansas. 

In this instance, however, a much newer 
and more sophisticated plant-pirating de- 
vice was employed. It is known in the in- 
vestment banking trade as “industrial-bond 
financing.” 

Arkansas set the stage for the use of this 
device in 1958 when it authorized its cities, 
counties or municipalities to sell tax-free 
public bonds and use the proceeds to build 
and lease publicly-subsidized plants for pri- 
vate use. Greenwood was not the first 
Arkansas community to utilize this newly 
legalized industry-luring scheme, but its 
$7.5 million bond issue in behalf of Borg- 
Warner was the largest approved up to that 
time under the new law. Nor was Arkansas 
the first state to sanctify this misuse of pub- 
lic bonds for private profit purposes; it 
merely copied what a dozen states, mostly in 
the South—and beginning with Mississippi 
in the 1930s—had already begun. 

Today, this unsavory practice of plant en- 
ticement through industrial-bond financing 
is already sanctioned by 30 of the 50 states. 
Since the spread of the practice increasingly 
threatens workers’ job security and runs 
counter to the national welfare in many 
other ways, it is important to note how the 
scheme works and its many unfortunate 
results. 

Long ago, the federal government granted 
state and local governments the right to 
issue tax-exempt bonds, but for the singie 
purpose of helping them reduce their costs 
when borrowing to finance public facilities— 
like schools, hospitals, roads and the like. 
Because the buyers of these bonds, therefore, 
are not required to pay any federal tax on 
the interest they receive on their loans, state 
and local governments are able to sell their 
securities at a low interest rate. The federal 
government thus forgoes tax revenues, which 
otherwise would flow to Washington, in order 
to reduce state and local public facility and 
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service costs. This is clearly a federal sub- 
sidy that, in effect, all American taxpayers 
underwrite. 

But when the states, their local govern- 
ments or their specially authorized “devel- 
opment organizations” misuse these tax- 
exempt securities to finance the construc- 
tion of industrial or commercial facilities 
for sale or rent to profit-making corpora- 
tions, in reality they are funneling the bene- 
fits of cheaper, subsidized tax-exempt 
financing meant for public purposes into 
private pockets instead. This kind of raid 
on the federal treasury is a perversion of the 
intent of the tax-free state and local bond- 
ing privilege. 

The cash advantage to a corporation that 
can climb on the industrial-bond financing 
gravy train is very substantial. Here is how 
Representative Henry Reuss (D-Wis.)—a 
long-time student and foe of this bonanza— 
has described it: 

“First, a local government with a good 
bond rating for its tax exempts can borrow 
money 1 to 2 percent cheaper than even the 
most creditworthy industrial corporations. 
When the local government uses this cheaper 
money to build a brand new, modern plant 
for a business on a lease arrangement, a busi- 
ness can get an efficient, economical layout 
at a far lower cost than it could construct by 
itself. 

“Second, a company occupying leased 
quarters can charge off all of its rental cost 
as a ‘business expenditure’ for tax purposes. 
What is more, by arrangement with the local 
government it can elect to pay a high annual 
rental over a short period rather than a low 
annual rental over a longer period. In the 
former case, a company would have the 
equivalent of accelerated depreciation beyond 
that which the federal government would 
permit on self-financed facilities. This 
might be very attractive for some corpora- 
tions anxious to offset large earnings from 
other operations. 

“Third, when business property is owned 
by a local government and leased, the lessee 
is under no legal requirement to pay local 
property taxes during the term of the lease. 
Many municipalities permit this extra ‘sweet- 
ener’ to remain in deals with private corpora- 
tions. 

“Fourth, the local government issuing tax- 
exempt bonds can offer to sell them to the 
corporation leasing the new plant. This en- 
ables the corporation to earn tax-free income 
at the same time that it enjoys lower rental 
cost due to tax-exempt financing.” 

It it worth noting that Borg-Warner 
bought $6 million worth of the bonds sold 
by Greenwood to finance its own plant and 
every year is pocketing the tax-free interest 
it receives on its loan made in its own 
behalf. 

According to the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation—another opponent of industrial- 
bond financing—the gain to a corporation 
would be tremendous when the above four 
steps are combined. By its arithmetic, a 
company that signed a 30-year lease on a $4 
million municipally-built plant and then it- 
self bought the bonds that were issued to 
finance it, would, in effect enjoy use of the 
plant rent-free for 30 years and, in addition, 
pile up a $480,000 profit on its $4 million tax- 
free loan. 

And this isn’t all. Since most of the com- 
panies which are industrial-bond benefi- 
ciaries have located their cutrat> subsidized 
plants in small towns and in rural areas, they 
very frequently also enjoy the cost savings 
of low non-union wages and of the low- 
benefit public welfare laws that generally 
prevail. Moreover, when a company enticed 
by industrial-bond financing is also a run- 
away, as in the case of Borg-Warner, there 
often are other advantages. It can also 
divorce itself from pension, paid vacation 
and other accumulating obligations to em- 
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ployes that would have become due if it 
had continued with its original workforce. 

Reliable statistics on the use of the indus- 
trial bonding device—such as how many com- 
munities have used it, how many plants were 
built and at what cost and how many of 
these were pirated from other communities— 
are not easy to come by. No federal agency 
collects this information and the figures 
gathered by the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation do not jibe with those of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. And both are rough estimates. 

Nonetheless, despite the murkiness that 
characterizes municipal industrial-financing 
practices, this is what is happening. 

From the mid-1930s to 1950, only three 
states—Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama— 
had authorized their local governments to 
engage in industrial-bond financing. Dur- 
ing those years, however, the amount of 
financing per plant was small. According 
to one estimate, the total volume of all 
municipal industrial bonds sold before 1951 
was only about $7 million. 

Between 1950 and 1960, however, about a 
dozen additional states authorized use of 
this plant-luring device and the total issues 
began to rise. During 1960, $40 million 
worth of municipal industrial bonds were 
issued by 54 local communities, according to 
the IBA. The Association views this figure 
and its other yearly totals to be understate- 
ments, however, because it assumes that some 
of its affiliates which profit from the rle 
of these bonds prefer not to report their 
activities. 

Since 1960, the new kind of “war between 
the states” to attract employers via sub- 
sidized municipal financing has really gath- 
ered force. Fifteen additional states have 
authorized the issuance of tax-free indus- 
trial development bonds for at least some 
of their political subdivisions. Some took 
the step, it was announced, with extreme 
reluctance and only as a countermeasure 
to protect themselves against the practices 
of other states. 

According to IBA estimates, in 1962 indus- 
trial-bond sales reached $85 million, more 
than double the 1960 total. During 1965, 
however, sales had more than doubled 
again—they totaled $216 million, according 
to the IBA’s concededly short count. 

What is more, during the first four months 
of 1966 alone, $228 million worth of tax-free 
industrial bonds have been sold, according to 
reports received by the Association. This al- 
ready is more than the total sold last year. 
How far short even this count may be we do 
not know. According to a Wall Street Jour- 
nal report, Eastman Dillon Union Securities 
& Co.—a New York investment banking firm 
that underwrites a major share of these 
industrial-bond offerings—estimates that 
nearly $1 billion worth of these issues actu- 
ally were sold last year. 

Although industrial-bond financing still 
remains a relatively minor factor when com- 
pared with total private financing for plant 
construction, it is conceded that resort to 
this public subsidy device to underwrite a 
traditionally private function is spreading 
states, however, the practice is only getting 
rapidly. In most of the recently approving 
under way; it takes time for their local gov- 
ernments to learn how to use this new in- 
dustry-enticement device. As a matter of 
fact, 87 percent of the approximately $500 
million of industrial-bond financing under- 
written between 1951 and 1962 is reported 
to have been accounted for by Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee—five very experienced plant-luring 
states. 

The recent explosive growth of industrial- 
bond financing reflects not only the rise in 
the number of states permitting its use but, 
as more and more businesses realize how 
immensely profitable the scheme can be, it 
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reflects a rapid rise in the participation of 
very large corporations as well. 

From the mid-1930’s until about 1960, 
small companies—particularly soft-goods 
manufacturers—were especially attracted by 
this lure. The value of the municipal bonds 
issued to finance most plants was low and, 
in the main, they were general obligation 
bonds, Recently, very large corporations 
have begun to respond to the enhanced 
profit opportunities of industrial-bond fi- 
nancing, the majority of issues are revenue 
bonds and often the sums involved are tre- 
mendous. 

During the last five years, some very sub- 
stantial corporations have joined the subsi- 
dized plant-building parade. They include 
the U.S. Rubber Company, Armco Steel, 
Harvey Aluminum, Continental Oil, Litton 
Industries, the Cutler-Hammer Corporation, 
Borg-Warner, Revere Copper and Brass, 
American Sugar Refining, the United Fruit 
Company and a dozen other blue-chip con- 
cerns. 

It is noteworthy that most of the very 
generous subsidized plant construction in be- 
half of these companies is underwritten by 
surprisingly small communities, indeed. For 
example, Cherokee, Alabama—population 
1,400—has put up $25 million through its tax- 
free bond issuing privilege to build a cut-rate 
chemical plant for Armour and Company. 
Lewisport, Kentucky—population 750—has 
issued and sold $50 million to accommodate 
the Harvey Aluminum Company with a tax- 
free plant-financing scheme. Last February, 
the townsfolk of Champ, Missouri, which 
has only 14 eligible voters, approved a $12.5 
million bond issue to build new plants for 
three companies and “all will be replace- 
ments for plants operating elsewhere,” ac- 
cording to a Wall Street Journal report. 

Although it might be assumed that private 
industry should be able to finance its own 
plants in the traditional way—corporate 
profits and cash flow have been reaching new 
peaks year after year—apparently something- 
for-nothing is an inevitable temptation. 
Even the federal government itself now sub- 
sidizes 7 percent of the private business out- 
lay for new machinery and equipment under 
the new federal investment tax credit. Why 
shouldn’t local governments, therefore—in 
the same generous spirit —be allowed to sub- 
sidize new plants as well, particularly when 
these communities are so eager to help and 
the private money market is now so tight? 
Furthermore, the practice of diverting an 
intended public subsidy to a private purpose 
through municipal-bond financing is so sim- 
ple. It all can be done on a do-it-yourself 
basis—by a quiet and cozy arrangement be- 
tween a local government and a corpora- 
tion—without the inconvenience of having 
to obtain the consent of the federal govern- 
ment at all. 

The consequences of industrial-bond fi- 
nancing have been so evident to organized 
labor since the practice first began that it 
has long sought to close the loophole in the 
Federal Revenue Code which allows this evil 
to exist and grow. In 1954, when the Code 
was substantially revised, the issue was 
brought before the tax-writing committees 
of the Congress, but to no avail. In 1964, 
when the next major effort at tax reform was 
undertaken, the subject again was ignored. 

Fortunately, the misuse of the local bond- 
ing privilege for private gain is gradually be- 
coming widely recognized and influential 
groups now seek to end it, although for vary- 
ing reasons. 

Alarm is finally being expressed in high 
places that industrial-bond financing per- 
verts the public purpose for which the tax- 
free status of state and local bonds was con- 
ceived; that private beneficiaries are enjoy- 
ing a bonanza to which they are not en- 
titled; that use of this lure can undermine— 
and already has—local government solvency 
and diverts the use of public credit away 
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from the meeting of genuine public service 
needs; that resort to the practice shifts 
greater tax burdens to local citizens and 
established businesses; that, as more and 
more states authorize use of this plant-luring 
bait, increased competition will simply cancel 
the advantage out and even more costly in- 
dustry lures will have to be invented. 

All of these charges are true. 

Mainly based upon these considerations, 
the influential, congressionally-sponsored 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations declared three years ago that 
industrial-bond financing is a device “which 
the Commission does not endorse or recom- 
mend.” 

The Investment Bankers Association, al- 
though it represents those who make a profit 
from the sale of state and municipal bonds, 
long has wanted industrial-bond financing 
ended. The IBA fears that this odious 
scheme could lead to a public outcry against 
tax-free status for any state and local bonds— 
a fear with some justification in the face of 
the further fact that these bonds are brought 
in substantial number by the very rich for 
tax-avoidance purposes. 

Spokesmen for the U.S. Treasury also have 
watched the spread of industrial-bond financ- 
ing with rising apprehension. In public 
testimony in 1965, former Secretary of the 
Treasury C. Douglas Dillon declared: “Sooner 
or later, it is perfectly inevitable that prac- 
tically every state will adopt this procedure.” 
He went on to point out that this will result 
in “a substantial erosion of federal revenues.” 

Only a month ago, Secreary of the Treasury 
Henry H. Fowler predicted that the use of 
tax-free industrial development bonds 
“would eventually become self-defeating.” 
He informed a conference of state legislative 
leaders that “this practice merits careful 
attention and is curently under study.” 

Of all the evils inherent in industrial-bond 
financing, the public indictment should 

ly condemn the evil of allowing the 
federal tax law to be misused to aid and abet 
plant piracy. There is no record anywhere 
of the total extent of the job discplacement 
and personal tragedy that governmentally- 
subsidized plant migration already has 
brought about. But the files of the AFL-CIO 
give ample proof that scores of American 
workers already have been cruelly victimized 
by the loophole in the Federal Revenue Code 
that induces plant piracy. 

It sometimes is argued that municipal fac- 
tory-financing helps depressed areas achieve 
industrial growth and that this is a com- 
mendable objective. This self-serving argu- 
ment, however, ignores the obvious fact that 
no legitimate national purpose can be served 
by a federal subsidy that encourages plant 
migration and, thus, robs Peter simply to 
pay Paul. Ironically, even the worker who 
is deprived of his job due to plant pirating 
is forced to contribute via taxes to the fed- 
eral subsidy which is used to lure away his 
livelihood. Furthermore, even when an em- 
ployer who is aided by municipal-bond fi- 
nancing actually is not a runaway, the wel- 
fare of workers and owners of competing en- 
terprises is put in Jeopardy. The subsidy con- 
ferred by the misuse of tax-free bonds re- 
duces the ability of unsubsidized firms to 
compete and thereby undermines job secu- 
rity at those workplaces. 

The American labor movement long has 
been aware of the plight of the distressed 
areas—rural as well as urban—and it has 
provided leadership in the effort to inaugu- 
rate a constructive federal program to aid 
them. Towards this end, the AFL-CIO ac- 
tively worked for the passage of the Area 
Redevelopment Act (now succeeded by the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act) and for special legislation tailored to the 
needs of the neglected people of Appalachia. 

In enacting these measures, the Congress 
recognized that communities and whole areas 
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may be economically non-competitive for 
differing reasons and it approved a well- 
rounded program—including proper safe- 
guards to protect the well-being of the rest 
of the nation—in an effort to realistically 
help them. : 

At the outset it was recognized that a dis- 
tressed area not only lacks job-creating pri- 
vate enterprise but generally also lacks essen- 
tial public facilities—for example, water for 
industrial use, an adequate sewerage system, 
good transportation and the like—that are 
also vital if job opportunities are to grow. It 
was also recognized that a careful, hard- 
headed assessment of a community’s eco- 
nomic potential—to determine what should 
and should not be done—must be undertaken 
before a redevelopment effort gets under way. 
As a consequence, the new federal programs 
embrace a whole package of indispensable 
and interrelated aids; technical assistance 
and planning—sometimes multi-county and 
multi-state in scope—to lay the groundwork 
for sound long-range growth; public facility 
grants and loans; private industrial and com- 
mercial long-term, low-interest loans; man- 
power training assistance and the like. It is 
recognized that an effort merely to acquire 
a factory, pirated or not, is not the way to 
ensure the sound development of a com- 
munity. 

What is more, automation and technologi- 
cal change are rapidly reducing the propor- 
tion of the total American labor force 
employed in manufacturing. As a conse- 
quence, it is delusion to believe that there 
ever will be enough manufacturing plants to 
help all distressed localities resolve their un- 
employment problem. As a matter of fact, 
the hope of some of these communities lies 
primarily in developing their recreational 
and tourist potentials or in attracting job- 
creating public institutions—health, penal, 
educational and so on. Moreover, in some 
areas a proper assessment reveals that there 
just isn’t a realistic probability that eco- 
nomic growth can be achieved; in such situ- 
ations, out-migration should be encouraged. 

Of major importance, the new federal 
programs to assist hardship areas specifically 
prohibit aid of any kind that would merely 
transfer jobs from one part of the United 
States to another. In writing these new 
laws, the Congress has clearly recognized that 
neither the American economy nor the Amer- 
ican people is served by robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. What is more, under these laws well- 
off corporations with the ability to finance 
their own expansions are specifically excluded 
from receiving federal aid. 

If the distressed areas really want to be 
helped, and without the rest of the nation 
being harmed as a consequence, they must 
come to realize that plant luring via indus- 
trial-bond financing is not the best way. 
The effective use of the well-conceived and 
safeguarded federal programs is a better al- 
ternative. As a matter of fact, the spread of 
the tax-free municipal factory-financing 
scheme will increasingly menace the dis- 
tressed areas. As the use of this bait ex- 
tends across the country, it is evident that 
new plants will more and more be enticed to 
wealthier communities with well-established 
public facilities and not to the less attractive 
depressed areas that need them most, 

It is high time to finally put an end to 
the scandal of industrial-bond financing and 
it must be done by the Congress. 

More than a year ago, Representatives 
Revss and CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, (D-Wis.) in- 
troduced measures which would end indus- 
trial-bond financing. 

Under the first proposal, the curb would 
be indirect. Whenever the proceeds from 
a tax-exempt bond issue are used to con- 
struct facilities, for sale or lease, for a 
private profitmaking firm, the rent or other 
payments relating to the use of the facility 
would be disallowed as a deduction in com- 
puting the firm’s federal income tax liability. 
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The second proposal takes a more direct 
approach. It provides that tax exemption 
shall be removed on state and local obliga- 
tions to the extent that the proceeds are 
used to construct industrial or commercial 
facilities for sale or lease to private profit- 
making enterprises. It stipulates that the 
removal of tax exemption would not apply to 
the purchase of land for urban renewal or 
other public purposes. 

The Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress could perform a great service by 
conducting an investigation, including pub- 
lic hearings, on all aspects of plant reloca- 
tion in the United States. It is high time 
that the Congress and the American people 
have an opportunity to know all the facts 
about the murky and unsavory practice of 
industrial-bond financing. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the United States is marking Cap- 
tive Nations Week. I feel it is fitting to 
call attention to the fact that while the 
Communist nations continue to make a 
public show of denunciation of US. 
policy in southeast Asia, their own op- 
pressive rule over nine European nations 
continues to deny fundamental human 
rights to 100 million people. 

Communist regimes today are seeking 
by infiltration, subversion and so-called 
wars of liberation to force their oppres- 
sive system upon yet other nations. The 
Soviet Union has precipitously abrogated 
a bilateral cultural exchange program 
athletic meet this month in an alleged 
denunciation of our participation in the 
Vietnamese conflict. At the same time, 
however, the Soviet Union has under its 
totalitarian regimes some 100 million 
people in Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Poland, and Romania who are 
robbed of the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

Since the end of World War I, 
fought to assure the continued existence 
as free, democratic states our Nation 
and al! nations, the fact is that today, 
more than two decades later, the people 
of these nine European nations are not 
free. During the same era, numerous 
peoples of Africa and Asia have achieved 
nationhood with full freedom of self- 
determination and are now represented 
in the United Nations. Yet, the mil- 
lions of formerly free people in the cap- 
tive nations, many of whom still recall 
living in freedom, live under more op- 
pressive regimes than did many of the 
African and Asian peoples now enjoying 
statehood. 

One of the foremost objectives of the 
leaders of the Communist world is to 
cause those of us in the free world to 
forget about the captive nations and, in 
effect, accept their totalitarian govern- 
ments as legitimate bodies. Silence con- 
tributes to this objective and, for thet 
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reason, the proclamation of Captive Na- 
tions Week gives those of us in the 
United States an opportunity to audit 
again the world’s “balance sheet” and 
determine which nations are villains. 
The answer is obvious. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it seems alto- 
gether fitting that, during Captive Na- 
tions Week the United States rededicate 
itself to standing firm against any fur- 
ther inroads by communism on the peo- 
ple of the free world, and offer to the 
enslaved people of those captive nations 
renewed assurance that we are working 
unceasingly for a world based on free- 
dom, justice, and peace for all people 
everywhere. 


DEMISE OF THE STRIKE 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the demise 
of the strike as an effective, usable in- 
strument in labor disputes is eminent. 
Like the atomic bomb it is too destruc- 
tive to be accepted in industrial confron- 
tation. In my judgment it has no more 
than 3 to 5 years to live, if that long. 

I speak not in reprobation but rather 
as a friend with a word to the wise. My 
record as a legislator reflects the level of 
concern I have consistently entertained 
for the workingman and his welfare. It 
is from that concern I now urge atten- 
tion. 

The American public is a tolerant 
body. It will in the name of the rights 
of its citizens suffer necessary burdens 
matching the performance of any mod- 
ern state. There is a threshold for this 
tolerance, however, and it is becoming 
increasingly more critical. Not for any 
reason particularly germane to labor per 
se but arising more from the fact of the 
complexity and interdependence of our 
life. 

That complexity and interdependency 
is the harsh fact that day by day pushes 
upward the cost of the strike. Day by 
day the benefits to be derived by one 
group comes at a higher and higher 
burden to the other segments of our 
country. Labor like all other elements 
of American society must come out of 
the well in which they have performed 
their functions as though in “splendid 
isolation.” ‘They must like others of us 
drop the “tunnel vision” which our past 
era of specialization and division of labor 
encouraged. In the complexities of today 
and the size and load factors built into 
our social machinery the relationships 
between the parts of our economy are 
as important as the integrity and effi- 
ciency of the parts. Social friction and 
economic friction are at once the most 
dangerous and most challenging facts of 
our times. 

Let me demonstrate the problem. 
Five years ago the Los Angeles super- 
markets were struck by the retail clerks, 
obviously for what the clerks saw as 
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reasonable and just cause. That action 
struck with devastating swiftness and 
with dangerous cost at the milk 
producing dairies in my district. That 
industry had just concluded a historic 
shift in makeup which commenced in the 
middle 1930’s. The proliferation of 40- 
to 60-cow dairies with partial home- 
grown feed and inhouse heifer develop- 
ment had emerged into an impressive 
industrial operation; 300 to 600 cows, 
carefully selected, operating on small 
acreage containing not one blade of 
grass demonstrated the ultimate in agri- 
business. The feed was daily hauled by 
gasoline haywagons into the feed yards 
where a mechanized system broke it 
down and delivered it to the cows for 
feeding. Milking and storage processes 
were fully automated. The cows were 
organized into shifts: while one group 
fed, another was being milked and an- 
other rested. At the appropriate time 
the groups were shifted and no cow was 
maintained when it fell below a certain 
level of output; replacements are pur- 
chased, not produced. The business re- 
quires a million dollars to start and costs 
tens of thousands of dollars per month 
to operate. 

The clerk strike shifted milk prices to 
the consumer from State-controlled prof- 
it price for grade A-milk to the cream- 
ery controlled loss price for excess or 
grade B milk. In this posture every 
dairyman in the Los Angeles basin be- 
gan at once to operate at a loss. A 
sustained strike could wipe out the 
dairies; destroy the carefully evolved 
milk production balance and create en 
fin a potential health and price problem 
for the consumer. Is it logical to as- 
sume that the public would tolerate such 
attendant costs and burdens? 

The first national death knell for the 
strike rings through the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record during the late railroad tieup. 
The current airline dispute and work 
stoppage have these bells pealing loudly 
once more. 

Again, in the wake of strike we see the 
debilitating and destructive cut across 
the economic, political, military, and so- 
cial life of our country. Countless per- 
sons, activities, and enterprises which 
have nothing to do with the dispute be- 
tween the warring factions can become 
tragically involved. The lobster man of 
Maine and the restaurateur of Califor- 
nia, for instance, or the travel agent in 
Pennsylvania and the hotelman in Seat- 
tle; the Congressman from Michigan and 
his constituents who expected his par- 
ticipation in an important local forum 
on education; the military effort in Sai- 
gon and a vital parts manufacturer in 
Maryland; vacationers everywhere and 
the recreational activities in many parts 
of our country who depend upon the 
short months of summer to sustain their 
operation and support their community. 
Well, labor may say these are but the 
positive elements of our bargaining posi- 
tion. My friends, the largess of our great 
democracy does not extend so far that 
you may with impunity put in peril so 
many critical and diverse interests. 

Strikes which persist threaten busi- 
ness, great and small, but, whereas they 
are only costly and damaging to the 
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large interests, they are deadly to the 
small enterprise. We cannot tolerate 
that. Strikes which persist not only an- 
noy the traveler but can be critical to 
the Nation’s security. We cannot toler- 
ate that. 

Where does this leave us, my friends? 
Whereas we have indicated to labor that 
the public support is no longer going to 
sustain their bargaining position. It 
should be clear that this does not mean 
an abdication for the full benefit of the 
management position in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. A substitute for present 
techniques and instruments will be or- 
dered. In the balanced interest of all 
sides we must give the highest priority 
as well as immediate and full attention 
to this matter of a suitable alternative 
to the strike. 

Mr. Speaker, against the background 
of this presentation I urge those persons 
in positions of responsibility in labor, in 
industry, in government, and in Congress 
to put their best minds and most creative 
efforts to this task. A quick turn of com- 
pulsory arbitration is not acceptable, I 
am sure. While we have a short running 
time available, can we not provide other 
alternatives? The public interest is in 
maintaining a balance of profits for busi- 
ness and a fair share of the economic 
systems’ bounty for labor and that bal- 
ance to be worked out with the minimum 
of government interference. Such a 
broadly stated goal loses its meaning, 
however, in the political pressures gen- 
erated by intolerable burdens which are 
the fallout from the use of the ultimate 
negotiating weapon, the strike. 

I have no personal panacea, but I stand 
ready and anxious to support any honest 


and sincere proposal for constructive 
change. 


WHITE HOUSE HONORS THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF OUR PACIFIC 
NEIGHBOR 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
sentative from the West, I wish to note 
my gratification at the increasingly posi- 
tive posture Leing taken by the adminis- 
tration toward the Pacific community. 

For too low now, we have needed but 
lacked a unified view of the Pacific in 
contrast to our well conceived policy to- 
ward the Atlantic. The recent White 
House luncheon honoring Prime Minister 
Holt of Australia on his second visit here 
this year symbolizes this Nation’s new, 
broadened outlook on the Pacific com- 
munity. 

Having been privileged to attend that 
luncheon, I listened with great interest 
to the words of our President and those 
of the Prime Minister from Australia. 
Those words reminded us well that the 
Pacific does not separate us from our Pa- 
cific neighbors: it binds us closer to them. 
While that fact means obligation on the 
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one hand, we must not forget that on the 
other it means opportunity—oppor- 
tunity for a better, more peaceful, more 

prosperous world. As the President so 
rightly observed: 

The Pacific is not an ocean. It is not a re- 
gion. It is a crucible in which the free, 
proud, and peaceful world of tomorrow is to- 
day moulding and taking its shape. 


Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the remarks of the President and those of 
the Prime Minister, and to insert into 
the Recorp the joint communique issued 
by them at the conclusion of the Prime 
Minister’s visit. I believe that my col- 
leagues will find the words of the two 
leaders enlightening, encouraging, warm 
and human: 

TEXT OF THE JOINT COMMUNIQUE BY PRESI- 
DENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE HAROLD E. Hout, PRIME MINIS- 
TER OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
FoLLOWING TALKS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JULY 14, 1966 
At the invitation of President Johnson, the 

Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of 

Australia, the Right Honourable Harold E. 

Holt, has returned to Washington to continue 

the discussions which they held on subjects 

of mutual interest on June 29. 

The President expressed his sincere appre- 
ciation for the Prime Minister's willingness to 
arrange travel arrangements to make their 
meeting possible. 

The President and the Prime Minister re- 
affirmed the determination of their two Gov- 
ernments to assist the Republic of Vietnam 
and its people in their efforts to repel the 
armed aggression mounted against the 
Republic of Vietnam by the regime in Hanoi, 
and expressed full confidence that those ef- 
forts will be successful. They expressed 
again the desire of both Governments that 
the fighting in South Vietnam be brought to 
an end as soon as possible through nego- 
tiation of an honorable peace, welcomed the 
initiative of the Prime Minister of India ap- 

to the Government of the USSR to 
reconvene a meeting of the Geneva powers 
and reaffirmed their readiness to take part in 
this or other negotiations whenever the 

Hanoi regime indicates a willingness to do so. 

President Johnson reviewed for the Prime 

Minister military developments in Vietnam 

during the past two weeks. The Prime Min- 

ister expressed appreciation for this review of 
recent events. 

The Prime Minister discussed with the 
President his recent visit to London. 

The President and the Prime Minister re- 
viewed the political, economic and social 
progress and development which has occur- 
red in Free Asia in recent years, most particu- 
larly in the first half of 1966, and agreed that 
these developments are of the greatest sig- 
nificance for the future of Asia, the Pacific 
area, and the world. The President and the 
Prime Minister noted that among these de- 
velopments has been the healing of old 
quarrels ‘between nations of the region, the 
recent establishment of the Asian and Pa- 
cific Council, the imminent formal inaugura- 
tion of the Asian Development Bank in 
which both the United States and Australia 
are participating, and concrete steps toward 
the development of the Mekong Basin. The 
President and the Prime Minister described 
these events and the growing sense of 
regional identity in Asia and the Pacific area 
as most encouraging for the possibility of 
future peace and peaceful progress in the 
region. They expressed their belief that these 
developments have in no small measure been 
made possible by the shield of security pro- 
vided to the region by the determination of 
the gallant people of Vietnam and those 
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assisting them to repel Communist ag- 
gression. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
noted with satisfaction the steady strength- 
ening in the ties linking their two countries, 
particularly the flow of trade and investment, 
cooperation in exploring the mysteries of 
space, and common efforts in a broad range 
of other scientific projects. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed that there exist opportunities for 
further great undertakings in the peaceful 
development of Asia, and these opportunities 
will be greatly expanded when peace returns 
to the region. 

Toast BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE 

PRIME MINISTER 


Mr. Prime Minister and my friends: 

A house twice visited by a good friend is 
a house twice blessed. So, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, we welcome you back here to the White 
House and we are very grateful that you were 
able to arrange your very busy schedule so 
as to return and pay us a visit. 

While you were away, I spoke to my 
countrymen, and I hope to yours also, about 
the Pacific area that we share with many of 
our Asian friends. 

I said the other night, and I should like 
to reemphasize it now, that I believe that the 
past is the great testing ground of man's 
yearning for independence, order, and for a 
peaceful and productive life. 

Mr. Prime Minister, if we can win that test 
in the Pacific, we may very well have won 
the fruits of peace for all of our fellow men 
in the world we would hope, perhaps, for all 
time. But if we lose it in the Pacific, we 
will have lost achievement and hope, per- 
haps, for all time, too. 

But we shall not lose the test, because 
Americans and Australians and Vietnamese, 
New Zealanders and Koreans, and our other 
allies shall prove in the Pacific that 
sion cannot succeed on any continent, in any 
country, against any people in the world in 
the 20th Century. 

The Pacific is not an ocean. It is not a 
region. It is a crucible in which the free, 
proud, and peaceful world of tomorrow is 
today moulding and taking its shape. 

So, as we meet here this afternoon, the 
winds of hope are blowing fresh and strong 
off the Pacific and they are blowing through- 
out free Asia. We are partners in stirring 
that excitement. 

Yes, Mr. Prime Minister, we are partners 
in creating the billion dollar Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. We are partners in developing 
the Mekong River Delta, in denying those 
who would destroy the promise of stability 
and growth, and in encouraging those who 
would make that promise a reality. 

And that is the great and urgent work 
that, after your extremely important meet- 
ings in London and here, you will return to 
Australia to advance, Mr. Prime Minister. 

So today you leave us not only as our 
trusted partner and our cherished friend, 
but as a man who has left much behind 
while the bravery and the nobility of the 
Australian people, a new generation of Amer- 
icans, are living the lessons that their fathers 
learned. 

I see in front of me Captain Stevens, a 
teacher at West Point. It was 25 years ago 
that I got out of bed in Townsville one 
morning about 3 o'clock with Colonel 
Stevens, with whom I had roomed. He died 
that day over Lae and Salamaua. He left a 
little five-year old boy, who is now this 
teacher at West Point, to carry on for him. 

But we learned that quarter of a century 
ago, Mr. Prime Minister, that one can never 
ask for finer comrades on the battlefield, or 
more willing colleagues in the works of peace 
than our Pacific brothers, our Australian 
allies. 

And so it is our prayer today that God 
grant that your young men and ours will 
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soon return from conflict to enjoy the peace 
that we seek so fervently together. 

And until they do return, we will stand 
shoulder to shoulder supporting them all the 
way. 

So gentlemen, I should like to ask you to 
toast that bright hope and its living pee 


Australia, Mr. Holt. 

The Prime Munister. Mr. President and 
gentlemen: 

Any man who had been honored by a 
luncheon given to him by the President of 
this great democracy would treasure that as 
a memory for a lifetime. To be so honored 
twice in so short a space of time is not merely 
a great honor to me and my country, but it 
has been tremendously gratifying to my col- 
leagues, as they notified me by cable from 
Australia. 

What you have done by your warm ges- 
ture, Mr. President, is a further strand 
strengthening these close bonds which have 
developed between us. 

Since I was last with you, I have been 
across the Atlantic to London. As you know, 
my main purposes in coming abroad were to 
see you and to develop a warmer and closer, 
more intimate relationship with you. You 
had kindly suggested that and so, in his 
place, had the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 

I have gone through this process with 
Harold Wilson in London. Last Sunday 
night at Chequers, that historic establish- 
ment of British Prime Ministers, after his 
wife and mine had left us for the evening, 
he kicked his shoes off and lay down on a 
couch and for three hours we settled the 
problems of the world. 

I told him, Mr. President, that you had 
been so generous to me that I felt that if I 
had asked you for the Statue of Liberty you 
would have gladly given it to me. 

He said, “Why didn’t you ask him for Fort 
Knox?” Well, he may have felt that it would 
have been handy. 

But earlier in that evening he had taken 
me on a conducted tour—which you were 
kind enough to do this for me last night at 
the White House—of Chequers. 

At one point in the establishment there is 
a picture by Rembrandt illustrating the fable 
of “The Lion and the Mouse”. It is a won- 
derful picture, of course, greatly celebrated 
and beautifully painted. 

But when the Chequers were occupied by 
Winston Churchill, Winston used to study 
this. He was, as you know, an amateur 
painter. In fact, I think he was almost a 
professional painter by the fees he got to- 
ward the end. 

But he studied the picture. Perhaps it 
was failing eyesight or Rembrandt had left 
something to the imagination, but he said, 
“I cannot see the mouse.” So he painted 
in the mouse on the picture, and there it 
is. And so you have Rembrandt and Church- 
ill on this particular picture. 

But there was a moral in it, of course, for 
me. My countrymen won't like me describ- 
ing them as mice. Indeed we produce the 

rat in the world. It stumps itself 
along and calls itself a kangaroo. 

But I remember the moral of the fable 
was that little friends may prove great 
friends. In a sense, my country is a little 
peri because there are less than 12 million 
of us. 

But think of the men that this country 
produced when there were 2½ million of 
you and you signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I have often marveled at the 
greatness of the men you produced from 
that small community at that time. 

I think it was Smuts who said that the 
great countries are the countries which pro- 
duce great men, and you produced great men 
as early as the period in which you had 
something less than 2½ million. 
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Washington, himself, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton. You know the list of 
them so much better than I. But these are 
men whose names stand in the common 
heritage of democracy and freedom around 
the world. 

I talked about myself. Perhaps I could 
return to that for a moment, because we 
have so many distinguished press represent- 
atives and columnists and people of that 
sort here. I had a recent example in Lon- 
don of how important correct reporting can 
be. 

My wife was interviewed by the press 
while she was there and was asked what she 
had been doing. Naturally, being the wife 
of a politician, she was quite cautious about 
this. So they asked her if she had been 
doing any shopping. 

You know nothing can embarrass a politi- 
cian any more than to have it reported 
that his wife had been doing a lot of ex- 
pensive shopping. So she said that she had 
bought a couple of white mice. 

This was solemnly reported back in Aus- 
tralia. Then the cables started to flow in 
the most intriguing jargon of the public 
service of the Commonwealth pointing out 
that the import of white mice into Australia 
Was prohibited under our quarantine ar- 
rangements; that these white mice would 
have to be exterminated, if they arrived; it 
would be very embarrassing for all concerned 
if the wife of the Prime Minister had to be 
subjected to this treatment. 

Now if the press had only added what was 
the fact, that these white mice were made of 
china and were designed for our grandchil- 
dren, then everybody would have been happy. 

But I have had, Mr. President, on this 
journey, memorable, unforgettable, and very 
stirring experiences. And you, sir, have con- 
tributed notably to these in ways which my 
country will not forget and certainly I shall 
not. And then in England, of course, I have 
these memories, also. 

But one would expect to find some dis- 
appointments along the way and I found one 
here. I found one when I went to England. 
Perhaps there were others, but these are the 
ones I mention. 

The disappointment I found here was to 
discover how little of the total story of what 
is going on in the Pacific area was reaching 
you through the columns of the press. There 
was a vivid, dramatic, day-to-day reporting 
of the military operations in South Vietnam 
and this, I suppose, is the first war which 
has been fought on a television screen for 
most people, and, therefore, not necessarily 
the most objectively understood by most 
people. 

And so I was disappointed that while I 
knew of the feeling and appreciation that 
your own Administration has for this area 
and its problems, and you have given elo- 
quent testimony to that in the words you 
have given to us this lunchtime, it was to 
me, I repeat, a disappointment that we 
didn’t hear more of what was going on in this 
area of the world which contains half the 
human race, which by the end of the cen- 
tury will contain rather more than half the 
human race, because the rate of increase 
there is significantly greater than in the area 
of Western Europe or even in these United 
States, 

But you and your colleagues have shown 
your own awareness of the problems of that 
area and your determination to play a sig- 
nificant part In seeing those of us who live 
there through the challenges and through 
the opportunities which lie ahead for us. 

In England I found some disappointment 
in the fact that Great Britain, and even 
more so the other countries of Western Eu- 
rope, seem to be almost oblivious to the 
existence of that area of the world, almost 
as if they had quite deliberately turned their 
backs upon a large part of life, history, and 
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experience in these modern times, because 
so much that is stirring and exciting in these 
modern times is occurring in this area of the 
world, 

To bring out the best in the people of 
a country, you need a cause that will stir 
the pulse. We have, I am glad to say, several 
such causes moving in my own country at 
this time; the problem of developing a large 
continent, of bringing people in from so 
many different countries, the challenge of 
great projects which have to be opened up, 
the comparatively recent discovery— 

Perhaps I should, in saying this, mollify 
what one has said in a critical vein of these 
other countries, because it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that we, in Australia, 
have become conscious and sensitive to the 
fact that we, by force of geography and cir- 
cumstance and the history of the future, 
have a significant place in Asia and, in par- 
ticular, in the Asia of tomorrow. 

These were the disappointments. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I was 
to find in the United Kingdom an expression, 
on behalf of the Prime Minister, of deter- 
mination to support your presence in Viet- 
nam, recognition of the need for the two 
great democracies of the United States and 
the United Kingdom to maintain a close 
comradeship in the affairs of the world, 

And you will shortly be visited by the 
Prime Minister, again keeping close and 
warm the link between these two democ- 
racies whose leadership means so much to 
the well-being of mankind. 

But the primary responsibility of that 
leadership falls upon you as the head of 
the mighty nation which these days leads 
the free world. It is an awesome responsi- 
bility and it is fortunate for all of us who 
value freedom, the opportunities, and lib- 
erties of free men that we should have, as 
the leader of this great democracy in turn 
leading the free world, a man of your own 
courage, character, and resolution. 

And the lesson that we shall carry out to 
the rest of the world and, indeed, I know 
this is the judgment of the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, is that here we have a man 
of resolution determined to see the issues in 
Vietnam through to the end, however diffi- 
cult or long that task may be. 

But you and I, as men who have this stir- 
ring of the pulse for the things that can be 
done and perhaps because we come from 
great open spaces and can draw a big fresh 
breath from the country in which we live 
and breathe that we tend to take the long 
view, perhaps the visionary view. 

But the visions help to provide the causes 
and the causes help to evoke the qualities 
that are the best that lie within us. 

And we share this great cause in the Asia 
of the future. 

This, to me, has been one of the really 
heartening experiences of my journey to the 
Northern Hemisphere from Down Under. 
Here in this country is the resolution to see 
the job through where the difficulties lie and 
eager determination to take up the oppor- 
tunities in comradeship and collaboration 
with those of us who live in the area to make 
something of Asia which will mark a new 
and hopeful phase in the history of mankind. 

Mr. President, this is the sort of hope you 
leave with me and which I take back to my 
country. And it is a stirring thing. Itisa 
comforting thing. It is a heartening thing 
to be able to feel that we can go on through 
the many difficulties which face a small peo- 
ple in a large continent with hundreds of 
millions of people of different race, different 
history, different tradition, different religion, 
different outlook immediately about us, but 
confidently facing that future, because we 
believe that our own friendship, our own en- 
terprise, our own willingness to join in the 
task of Asia we will build ourselyes new 
friendships that will see us through the 
difficulties that we face. 
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And underlying it all will be the knowledge 
that we have a friend, a very powerful friend 
whom you symbolize on this occasion. Thank 
you. For meaning that strength and that 
inspiration that is heartening to us all. 

In that spirit, from Australia, I salute the 
President of the United States. 


PLIGHT OF CAPTIVE AIRMEN IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wotrr] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply disturbed by increasing reports 
that North Vietnam plans to try cap- 
tured American airmen. 

The U.S. Government must make it 
abundantly clear to the leaders in Hanoi 
that such a course would invite the 
gravest of consequences. I think I can 
say with assurance that the American 
people would demand a swift and mighty 
response if such trials were to result in 
harm to American prisoners. 

But most important, the cause of peace 
in Vietnam would receive a tremendous 
setback. 

Mr. Speaker, Hanoi must not be al- 
lowed the dangerous notion that Amer- 
ica’s earnest desire for peace would 
prevent the American people from re- 
sponding to this treatment. 

Although opinion in this country 
differs on the subject of U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam, the American people would 
surely unite in demanding the sternest 
of measures if our men were subjected 
to trials in defiance of the humane treat- 
ment required by the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 

Hanoi must be made to understand in 
advance that trying American prisoners 
could deal a fatal blow to the world’s 
hopes for peace in Vietnam. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE—AN EXER- 
CISE IN DEMOCRACY 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, as the 
current airline strike enters its second 
week, no individual has greater reason 
to regret and be inconvenienced by the 
loss of transportation than myself. I 
have made a round trip to my home dis- 
trict in San Antonio, Tex., from Wash- 
ington, D.C., every weekend that the 
House has been in session since I came 
here after my initial election to Congress 
in 1961. These trips are an essential 
part of my routine and of my responsi- 
bility to my district, as I see it. So I 
view the airline strike from the vantage 
point of a veteran traveler of the airline, 
and a weekend commuter. 
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Still, I firmly believe that this airline 
strike, and any strike not in violation of 
the law of the land, is an exercise in 
American democracy. The right to 
strike is a vital element of our system. 
The loss of this right would help to close 
our open society. I am therefore con- 
cerned over the amount and the tone of 
the criticism and the animosity directed 
against the employees involved in this 
strike. 

Without full knowledge of the intri- 
cate details in the controversy with the 
airlines, I do not feel competent to com- 
ment on the merits of the proposals of 
either side. But from the intemperance 
of the criticism that has been spoken 
and written, it is clear that many of the 
critics are equally incompetent. For the 
most part, however, they represent the 
longtime foes of collective bargaining 
and the workingman. To them the fact, 
which even I am aware of, that the air- 
lines are enjoying recordbreaking corpo- 
rate profits and unprecedented pros- 
perity, does not indicate that the claims 
of the employees may be just and rea- 
sonable. These traditional antiunion 
spokesmen are one sided and narrow 
minded and they will perhaps never 
comprehend the contributions that the 
free union movement has made to the 
growth and development of this country. 

Some of them go so far as to advocate 
compulsory arbitration. They some- 
times condition their demand for com- 
pulsory arbitration by qualifying it for 
cases involving the national interest 
only. But in these days of national and 
even international business organiza- 
tions, of mergers and consolidations, 
how easy it is to establish a case for the 
national interest in almost any strike. 
Fortunately, the labor-baiters are in the 
minority and the vast majority of the 
people support the right to strike. 

I therefore say that the machinists, 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists—IAM—are to be 
commended for protecting and exercis- 
ing the rights of every workingman. 
They are acting in the finest tradition of 
the Nation. It should be pointed out 
that in exercising this right, there has 
been no interruption of work on military 
airlift flights, military charter flights, 
flight simulators, and training flights. 

To those who can offer as a solution 
only the interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I say what the President has 
indicated: Let labor and management 
work out their own difficulties within the 
framework of collective bargaining. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 
SPEAKS AT MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY AND WEST POINT 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Hansen] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY is a 
man with a long and distinguished career 
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of public service. He has served his 
country as mayor of Minneapolis, as U.S. 
Senator for 16 years, and now as our Vice 
President. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY is a man of tremen- 
dous versatility and range of interests. 
Among the achievements in which he has 
played a major role are the bills which 
created the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, the Peace Corps, the food 
stamp program, the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, and the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. He was also instrumental in 
passage of the nuclear test ban treaty 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. These 
are but a few of his many accomplish- 
ments. 

Perhaps the greatest of the Vice Pres- 
ident’s interests is in education. He has 
said: 

I can think of no item of legislative busi- 
ness which is more important than educa- 
tion. If this Nation is to continue as a 
leader of the world, we must make sure 
that our children are trained and educated to 
live in this age of scientific revolution. 


Recently, the Vice President again 
demonstrated his interest in our students 
and future leaders by addressing them at 
commencement ceremonies. I submit 
for the Recor the speeches by the Vice 
President at commencement programs 
at Michigan State University and West 
Point. I believe they are worthy of care- 
ful reading and attention: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East 
LANSING, MICH., JUNE 12, 1966 
HUBERT HUMPHREY feels a kinship with 

college students. 

I like to be where the action is. 

I was raising Cain with the system before 
you were born, and as I am just 
to get started, I don’t doubt that I will be 
raising Cain when you are running things 
too. 
In fact, I wish I were being graduated to- 
day. I might have a better idea where my 
next job is coming from. 

Today I speak in a relatively new role. I 
speak for management. 

As ement’s spokesman, I wish first 
to thank you for service to your nation. 

In all these years of study, I am sure you 
thought you were improving your position 
to compete in the years ahead or to enter a 
profession. But you today are more than 
college graduates. 

From management’s viewpoint, you are 
valuable national resources. 

More Americans are in college this year 
than all the Americans alive when our na- 
tion was founded. More Americans are in 
graduate schools today than all the Ameri- 
cans who bore arms during the Revolution. 
Those are lots of resources. 

And we will need them all. 

For by the time one of you is likely to stand 
in this place at some future Commencement, 
the American people will number more than 
300 million—and the people in the world al- 
most too many to even think about. 

And I need not recite for you the future 
needs and problems of those people. 

You will be in charge. You will be respon- 
sible for our national security and my medi- 
care. 

You will be responsible for the education 
of my grandchildren and the freedom of my 
great-grandchildren. 

So I propose to take a look at you and have 
a talk with you. 

But, first, about your parents. 

It may be hard to believe but, in another 
century’s history books, the very people who 
have been helping with your tuition may be 
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ranked among the greatest radicals in mod- 
ern history. 

Some of your parents might flinch if you 
told them there were radicals in your fam- 
ily. But they have been nothing less. 

Theirs is the first generation in all of 
history which, by its own hand, has surrend- 
ered the privilege of telling its offspring: This 
is how things are; this is how they always 
have been; this is the way the world goes. 

Your fathers and mothers were born 
children of hills and valleys. Today they 
see the galaxy itself. 

They have created amazing new systems of 
management, science and technology. 

They have found new and better systems 
to care for people. 

And I have been right in the midst of it 
with them, just as I am with you. 

I am not going to bore you with tales of 
the Great Depression, or of World Wars, and 
of the hardships your parents faced. 

Nor will I recount the struggles that took 
place in our country to achieve the measure 
of well-being and social justice we have 
reached today. 

But I can tell you, it has been no picnic. 
It has been no improvised “happening.” 

It has taken involvement, and hard work, 
and study, and self-doubt, and passionate 
disagreement, and finally, understanding and 
motion. 

Progress has ridden no fast express. It has 
been a local all the way. 

Thus, as older generations welcome you 
aboard, I think you ought to know that 
they’ve not been cooling their heels waiting 
for you. 

The generation of your parents has lived 
amid the floodwaters of history. Most of 
them have known genuine hardship. Many 
of them have lost loved ones on other con- 
tinents. Their old horizons have gone far 
off in space, yet they have followed, cautious 
but willing. The world has come to their 
dinner table, and at times has seemed to 
stay a long while, yet they remain hospitable. 

They have made history. Yet to many of 
you, I know, it seems “the heavy hand of 
history.” 

Remember this: The challenges they have 
faced didn’t leave room for some of the 
niceties of today. 

They have had to meet trouble in large 
sizes. 


They have had to feed and clothe and 
house and and produce and edu- 
cate and struggle in big portions, just to 
overcome the clear and present perils of their 
time. 

Individualism has been the backbone and 
concern of their work. Yet to serve the in- 
dividual, they have had to build on a scale 
which has seemed at times to dwarf the in- 
dividual. 

By and large they have been, I believe, 
a resourceful and courageous generation. 

And now, to you, I know, it seems they 
have hidden their history. 

Over the battlefield they have laid out the 
golf course. 

For those of you who have grown up within 
putting distance of a country club or within 
walking distance of a second car, it is hard, 
I know, to recognize many vestiges of radical- 
ism. 

“Where's the action?” you ask. 

And I reply: There’s plenty of action. Roll 
up your sleeves and have some. 

Your parents had to fight desperately, at 
your age, to stave off poverty at home and 
violence abroad—and they in large part 
succeeded. 

Yet the challenges you face are far greater, 
and far more exciting, than those they faced. 
The scale of effort to be required of you will 
be far greater than that required of then. 

For the fact of our time is this: The pov- 
erty our nation knew in the Great Depres- 
sion ... the peril that mankind knew in 
World War Il—these are nothing compared 
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to the poverty and peril that surround our 
strong, rich America in the world today. 

There are desperate conditions of injustice 
and hunger and disease throughout most of 
the human family. 

There are, in human society, conditions 
which not only bring a sense of shame and 
insufficiency to those of us who live in such 
a blessed land. . . but conditions which can 
lead to the eruption of the little disorder, 
which can grow to the small war, which can 
build to the cataclysm which could destroy 
rich and poor, black and white, believer 
and non-believer—all of us alike. 

That is where the action is. 

This is the environment in which you will 
be in charge. 

This is the human adventure on which you 
embark. 

I believe you sense the full measure of 
what you face. 

I feel a sense of concern.and of involve- 
ment among you. 

I have seen you in the Peace Corps, helping 


I have seen you marching down dusty 
roads on behalf of fellow Americans whose 
skin doesn’t happen to be white. 

I have seen you, in VISTA lifting the for- 
gotten to a place of self-respect in life. 

I have seen you, standing calm, resisting 
the temptation of violence, for what you 
believe in. 

I haye seen you, wearing your nation’s 
uniform, fighting bravely for a cause far more 
difficult to understand than any we have de- 
fended before. 

I have seen you speaking out, from deep 
personal conscience, without thought of per- 
sonal popularity. 

You perform remarkably well in the system 
your parents built, yet I know that you are 
probing relentlessly to find your own per- 
sonal relationship to it... desperately 
seeking identity in a society of bigness. 

Por your generation, the old labels seem to 
have little meaning. 

Whether you are part of the “New Left” or 
the “New Right” or the “Out” or the “In,” 
your concerns are far more for basic human- 
ity than they are political. 

And I think it is a mistake to see in either 
your protests, your reservations, or your dis- 
sent, much that can fit into the traditional 
political categories. 

Indeed, if much of our political history 
seems to have escaped you, you are not too 
troubled by the loss. You are deeply and 
personally caught up in what matters today. 

You set high standards for yourselves, and 
you judge yourselves harshly. 

And you show a remarkable degree of 
serious introspection for the children of 

ity. 

And I sometimes fear that, in your intro- 
spection, you may come to believe you are 
alone. 

I tell you now that when you stand alone, 
you are not alone, 

When you speak out and act alone in 
America, you are more a part of this land 
and more a source of its strength than are 
all of the multitude who join in silence, no 
matter how vast they may seem. 

“The most dangerous enemy to truth and 
freedom amongst us,” said Ibsen, “is the 
compact majority.” 

Oppose that compact majority, and you 
are sure to collect a few bruises. But I have 
found that the best remedy for a bruise is 
to collect a few more. 

The more you speak out, and the more 
you act, the more you are going to discover 
that you are lending courage to a surprising 
number of people whose feelings will come 
to the surface in response to yours. 

True freedom in any land is a relentless, 
never ending process of self-discovery among 
its people, 

This you will preserve, for our own land, 
not because it is your inheritance; nor be- 
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cause some destiny says you must; but be- 
cause your own free search for individual 
identity in the living present, demands it. 

The strongest’ bulwark of liberty is man, 
free and in search of himself. 

A good number of your generation have 
already learned this lesson, in search of them- 
selves in places and causes far distant from 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

It is your opportunity to carry that les- 
son into forgotten corners of our country— 
and of the world—where peple have never 
had any reason to learn it, or believe it. 

We face today the incomparable oppor- 
tunity—in the red dust of South American 
villages, in the neon minefield that is Watts, 
California—to stimulate the will to seek 
identity and to discover one's course, 

You will be tempted to chart your progress 
by Gross National Product or by trade in- 
dices, or by many other of the quantative 
measures you so distrust today. 

Keep your distrust of these things. 

Measure your progress by whether those 
you help—those who have known in their 
lives nothing but despair and defeat—by 
whether they can begin to have faith, by 
whether they can begin to have hope, by 
whether they can begin to find themselves. 

Yours is the opportunity to prove in the 
world what the generation of your parents 
has already begun to prove in America: 
That the course of history is not a mindless 
Juggernaut we are powerless to control, but 
a fresh challenge susceptible to courageous 
action in each generation. 

I hope you will be sensitive to that oppor- 
tunity. 

I hope you will waste no time in seizing it. 

The story is told that Pericles of Ancient 
Greece in his later years came across a young 
lawyer of Athens who was deeply devoted to 
causes, who wished to change immediately 
what was wrong in the world. 

Pericles chastized the young man for be- 
ing too bold and brash—for concerning him- 
self with things better left to older men. 

The older man patronizingly said: “Of 
course, I understand for I, too, was overeager 
in my youth. But now that I am older I 
have learned better. Take my advice and 
do not become so involved.” 

To which the young man replied: “I regret 
I did not have the privilege of knowing you 
when you were at your best.” 

Despite the fact that I represent manage- 
ment here today, I will tell you this: If you 
do not choose to follow, precisely the trails 
that others have blazed, then I do not think 
we ought to count the future unsafe in your 
hands. 

In your search for identity and self-knowl- 
edge, you will have much to discover before 
you determine what is worthwhile, and what 
is worthless. 

But in a land of individuals, better the 


mystery of the search than some counterfeit 


security. In a world society desperate for 
change, better your dedication to it than 
your fear of it. 

It is the special blessing of this land, that 
each generation of Americans has called its 
own cadence, and written its own music— 
and our greatest songs are still unsung. 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST 
Pornt, N.Y., JUNE 8, 1966 


Gentlemen, I salute you. You have com- 
pleted four years of rigorous training—of 
mind, of body, and of spirit. You have done 
well. 

But I congratulate you even more on what 
lies ahead—for the lives of service to your 
country and to your fellowmen which you 
begin here today. 

The demands on you will be great—great- 
er than on any previous generation of the 
“Long Gray Line” that has passed proudly 
through this great institution. 
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Never before has your country been so 
deeply linked with every part of a = 
shrinking and changing world. 

Never before has the power available to 
men been so awesome. 

Yet never before have men everywhere 
been so aware that power alone cannot solve 
their most urgent problems nor satify their 
deepest needs, 

You are soldiers. There will be times when 
your courage, your coolness, and your com- 
mand of the military arts will be required 
in full measure. 

But you will have to be more—much 
more—than fighting men. 

You will have to be builders. 

You will have to be diplomats and psy- 
chologists, engineers and politicians, advis- 
ers, educators, and friends. 

For in the years ahead, the peace and 
security of the human family will be threat- 
ened by aggressors far more subtle than 
those of armed regiments moving across na- 
tional frontiers. 

World peace and security will be threat- 
ened by propaganda, subversion and agita- 
tion . by economic warfare ... by as- 
sassinations of honest and able leaders 
as well as by the naked use of armed force 

World peace and security will be threat- 
ened, above all, by the very existence, for 
two-thirds of mankind, of conditions of hun- 
ger, disease and ignorance. 

We must learn that the simple solutions 
of times past will not meet the present-day 
challenges, and new forms of aggression, we 
face. 

Our “doves” must learn that there are 
times when power must be used. They must 
learn that there is no substitute for force in 
the face of a determined enemy who resorts 
to terror, subversion and aggression, whether 
concealed or open. 

Our “hawks” must learn that military pow- 
er is not enough. They must learn, indeed, 
that it can be wholly unavailing if not ac- 
companied by political effort and by the 
credible promise to ordinary people of a bet- 
ter life. 

And all of us must learn to adapt our 
military planning and actions to the new 
conditions of subversive warfare—the so- 
called wars of national liberation. 

We must learn to meet and defeat our 
enemy on all, not just one, of the battle- 
fields. We must use the techniques of poli- 
tics, of economic development, of information 
and social advancement—and of coordinat- 
ing all these efforts in a rational and effec- 
tive total effort. 

We are linked to all parts of a complex 
and changing world. I want to turn now to 
one part—but a most important part—of 
that world. It is a part of the world that I 
know is much on your minds. I speak of 
Asia, and of America’s role there. 

In this Spring of 1966, we urgently need 
perspective on Asia—on its history and the 
history of our relationship. That perspective 
can give us guidelines for wise choices—and 
a solid base for realistic hopes. 

I believe the ingredients of perspective can 
be found in the answers to three questions: 
Who and what is Asia? How did we get 
involved with Asia? And, finally, can be 
achieve sensible goals in Asia? 

Who and what is Asia? 

Asia means people—more than half of 
mankind. 

Asia means civilizations—venerable, in- 
ventive, artistic, and deeply rooted cultures. 

Asia means religions—the great compas- 
sionate religious and ethical systems of Hin- 
duism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Islam, and 
Christianity. 

Asia means problems—the age-old afflic- 
tions of poverty, illiteracy, disease, exploita- 
tion, and oppression. 

And in the modern era—the past hundred 
years or so—Asia means revolution. 
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It was a revolution that was long in com- 
ing but inevitable once West met East with 
full force. 

Revolution is seldom peaceful, never easy. 
For Asia the period of Western impact—and 
the transformation it produced—has been 
often turbulent, bitter, and humiliating. 

Take three major ingredients of modern 
Western history—the spectacular rise of na- 
tionalism, capitalism, and science. Bring 
them to bear on proud older cultures, either 
through direct colonial rule—as in India, in 
Indonesia, or Indo-China—or through en- 
claves and spheres of influence—as in China. 

Little wonder the effect would be disrup- 
tive on Asian societies, as well as sometimes 
constructive. Little wonder that the results 
would engender resistance and resentment 
among Asian peoples toward the Westerner, 
as well as curiosity and sometimes friendship. 

And little wonder that the history of Asia 
in the modern era is the history of Asia’s 
response to the West, an unfolding revolu- 
tionary process of which the end is by no 
means in sight. 

It is a process that seeks first to expel the 
foreign colonial master, and has largely suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

But independence is only a fragile begin- 
ning, not an end. 

With independence comes the struggle for 
nationhood in the full sense of the word— 
the struggle to create national unity out of 
religious and linguistic and even geographic 
fragmentation .. . the struggle to create na- 
tional power, in order to maintain stability 
within and to deter and resist any would-be 
aggressors without... and the struggle to 
create both wealth and justice, to create a 
society of expanding opportunities and hope. 

The revolutionary process is turbulent and 
fraught with dangers: It contains the danger 
of unbridled competing nationalisms; the 
lure of false prophets and demagogues; the 
temptation of illusory short-cuts that lead to 
new tyranny; the passions aroused by unful- 
filled expectations. 

Nearly fifty years ago a new specific danger 
was first added to this process: The doctrines 
of Marx and Lenin—offered as an explanation 
of Asia’s past, a plan of action for Asia’s 
present, and a blueprint for Asia’s future. 

Though always a tiny minority, the agents 
of Marxism-Leninism were able in parts of 
wartime and post-war Asia to ride the tide of 
nationalism and anti-colonialism. 

With perseverence and discipline, they pro- 
duced an impact far beyond their numbers. 

Today we see in mainland China the tragic 
result of one Asian revolution that lost its 
way—a revolution captured by a disciplined 
Communist minority. 

The high price of that tragedy is, for the 
people of China, a life of isolation in the 
world’s most rigidly totalitarian state, and, 
for the people of Asia, a profoundly disturb- 
ing neighbor. 

Today we see in the Indo-China peninsula 
the tragic result of another Asian revolution 
that lost its way. The people of Vietnam, 
who have lived with violence for a quarter 
of a century, not only find half their country 
ceded to a Communist minority regime in 
Hanoi. At the same time they also face a 
determined effort by that regime to force 
South Vietnam under Communist rule. 

I come to my second question: How did we 
get involved with Asia? 

The question may sound naive. Yet I fre- 
quently hear the statement from those who 
should know better that “America has no 
business in Asia.” 

In part this view stems from frustration 
in the face of Asia’s complexity. How much 
easier to withdraw and let nature take its 
course, 

But in part this view also stems from a 
misreading of history. 

We are all in some degree both heirs and 
captives of history. And our involvement in 
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Asia is no recent abberration but rather a 
rooted fact of history. 

In one sense, of course, America is simply 
a something funny that happened to Colum- 
bus on his way to Asia. 

In a deeper sense, we are and have been 
& Pacific power from the days of New Eng- 
land’s clipper ships in the late 18th century. 

Our traders and entrepreneurs soon were 
joined by our missionaries—not simply 
evangelists, but doctors and nurses, teach- 
ers, engineers and agricultural specialists. 
By the mid-19th century American ships had 
opened up Japan, and American citizens were 
leading participants in what became the 
greatest export of people and technology ever 
attempted from one civilization to another— 
much of it focused on China. 

In the process, we became catalytic agents 
of transformation. In the process, too, we 
became unwitting participants in Asian his- 


“tory, and in revolution. 


America’s role in Asia today is a direct 
product of the century that preceded World 
War II and of the war itself. 

For with the end of that war, the respon- 
sibilities of victory imposed on us a stabiliz- 
ing role in Japan and Korea. 

And with the beginning of the Cold War, 
the Communist victory in China, and the 
outbreak of the Korean War, American power 
was the only shield available to fragile and 
newly independent nations in non-Com- 
munist Asia, 

This was not a role we had sought. This 
was not the peace for which we yearned. 

Nor is it a role we seek to perpetuate today. 
But the peace still eludes us. For there are 
those in Asia who still pursue their objec- 
tives by aggression and subversion. And 
there are others who ask our help in meeting 
this threat. 

I come to my final question: Can we 
achieve sensible goals in Asia? 

What, in simplest form are those goals? 

First, we seek to assist free nations, will- 
ing to help themselves, in their deterrence 
of and resistance to all forms of aggression. 

Second, we seek to assist free nations, will- 
ing to help themselves, in the great tasks of 
nation-building. We must lead other rich 
nations in the war on poverty, ignorance and 
disease in Asia. 

Third, we seek to strengthen the forces of 
regional cooperation on the basis of Asian 
initiatives. 

And finally, we seek and will continue to 
seek to build bridges, to keep open the doors 
of communication, to the Communist states 
of Asia, and in particular Communist China— 
just as we have to the Soviet Union and the 
Communist states of Eastern Europe. 

The isolation of the Asian Communist 
states—however caused—breeds unreality, 
delusion, and miscalculation. 

Efforts to break that isolation may, for the 
time being, provoke denunciation and hos- 
tility. But we shall persevere and explore 
means of communication and exchange, look- 
ing to the day when the leaders of Asian 
communism—as their former colleagues in 
Europe—will come to recognize the self-de- 
structiveness and wastefulness of their pres- 
ent bellicose policies. 

Prudence and reason, not the slogans 
of the past, will guide us as we try to reduce 
the unacceptable risks of ignorance and mis- 
understanding in a thermonuclear age. 

Let me underline what we do not seek: 

We do not seek alignment, except from 
those who choose it. We do not seek eco- 
nomic privilege. We do not seek territory or 
military bases. We do not seek to dominate 
or to conquer. 

Our objectives are best served by one result 
in Asia: 

The emergence of nations dedicated to 
their own national independence, to the well- 
being of their people, and to the pursuit of 
peace. 

I return now to my question: Can these ob- 
jectives be achieved? 
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My answer is yes. But much depends on 
our actions as a nation, and on the under- 
standing that prompts those actions. 

In the struggle for a peaceful, strong, and 
developing free Asia, our assets in the region 
are great. 

In Japan, at one end of Asia’s arc, we have 
a staunch friend, a highly developed nation, 
our second trading partner, an immense po- 
tential force for the development of Asia. 

On the South Asian subcontinent, at the 
other end, we have close friends in India, the 
world’s largest democracy, and in Pakistan. 
Both nations are dedicated to independence 
and bravely embarked on programs of de- 
velopment, 

And in the Southwest Pacific, completing 
the triangle, are our friends in Australia and 
New Zealand who share our commitment to 
the future of Asia. 

Elsewhere—in Korea, Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, and Indonesia—we find nations com- 
mitted in differing fashions to independence 
and development. We respect their commit- 
ment, and we respect their differences. We 
applaud their leadership. 

But what of the states of former French 
Indo-China? 

There, of course, is the present focal point 
of war and revolution in Asia. And there 
we are tested as never before. We face a 
situation of external aggression and sub- 
version against a post-colonial nation that 
has never had the breathing space to de- 
velop its politics or its economy. 

In South Vietnam, both defense and de- 
velopment—the war against the aggressor 
and the war against despair—are fused as 
never before. Vietnam challenges our 
courage, our ingenuity, and our ability to 
persevere, 

If we can succeed there—if we help sus- 
tain an independent South Vietnam, free to 
determine its own future—then our pros- 
pects, and the prospects for free man 
throughout Asia, will be bright indeed. 

We know this. Our friends and allies 
know it. And our adversaries know it. That 
is why one small country looms so large 
today on everyone’s map of Asia. 

But Asia will not disappear with a Viet- 
nam settlement. 

Nor will our objectives and responsibilities 
in Asia disappear. 

The peace and development of Asia will 
be high on our national agenda for the rest 
of this century. 

So will our relations with the nations of 
Asia—including our relations with mainland 
China. 

President Johnson's address at Johns Hop- 
kins University last year was an historic 
formulation of American purposes in Asia. 

In that speech he said that our commit- 
ment to South Vietnam was firm, that our 
quest for peace would be unremitting, and 
that our continuing concern with the welfare 
of the peoples of Southeast Asia could be 
tested by Asians ready to initiate cooperative 
ventures of peaceful development. The 
President pledged 1 billion dollars to proj- 
ects that might be developed. 

In that speech, too, President Johnson en- 
visaged participation by North Vietnam in 
constructive social and economic arrange- 
ments once Hanoi had decided to stop the 
shooting. And last February, he again ap- 
pealed to the “men of the north” to stop 
aggression and to join in helping fulfill the 
unsatisfied wants of the people of the region. 

Termination of war alone would be a major 
contribution to the process of accelerated 
social and economic development in Asia. 

But there are other basic problems which 
face most of the countries in the area. 

In Asia, incomes are low. Population 
growth is high. There is a shortage of capi- 
tal. The need for investment is almost limit- 
less. There is excessive dependence on a 
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limited number of products for foreign ex- 
change earnings. 

These problems demand the attention of 
countries in the area as well as countries out- 
side which are able to help. 

But there is promising ferment in free 
Asia today—ferment that can lead to higher 
standards of performance on the part of 
individual countries and a greater sense of 
community among them. 

War is always cruel. But the war in Viet- 
nam should not obscure for us the fact that 
behind the smoke and uproar is the testing 
of an issue vital to all of Asia, and indeed the 
world. 

Can independent, non-Communist states 
not only survive, but grow and flourish in 
face of Communist pressure? 

In that confrontation, a review of free 
Asia’s achievements should give us solid 
ground for hope. 

Consider South Korea, where exports have 
increased by 500 percent in the past three 
years. Consider Taiwan, which has been 
transformed from an aid-receiving to an aid- 
giving country and enjoys a rate of economic 
growth higher than even that of Japan. 
Consider Malaysia and Thailand, where 
ambitious development plans are being 
launched. Yes, consider Indonesia, where 
new leaders are determined to see that po- 
tentially rich country resume a responsible 
place in the world community. 

All of these developments are striking evi- 
dence that, notwithstanding Communist 
boasts that they represent the wave of the 
future, the real achievements taking place 
within Asia have occurred in areas that rely 
upon independence, competition, and respect 
for national integrity as the bases for gen- 
uine and enduring social and economic 
progress. 

As we Americans strive to deal with the im- 
mense problems—and the promise—of a vi- 
brant, modernizing interdependent Asia in 
the years ahead, we will be called upon to 
show special qualities of mind and spirit and 
understanding as a nation. 

We will have to learn far more about Asian 
history and Asian cultures than any of us 
now know. We need more than nodding ac- 
quaintance with the key critical issues that 
absorb the attention of Asians. 

We will have to learn to speak and read 
Asian languages. 

We will have to become more sensitive to 
the differences among Asian nations as well 
as their similarities. 

We should also be sensitive to the pride, 
dignity and nationalism of Asian peoples and 
nations. Like most people, Asians prefer to 
rule themselves badly than to be well ruled 
by some foreigner. The same goes for ad- 
vice and initiatives. Otherwise good ideas 
inevitably lose some of their appeal if car- 
ried through Asia in clearly foreign wrap- 
pings. 

Asians prefer Asian initiatives, proposed 
by Asians. So do we. 

Finally, we must learn to suppress our na- 
tional enthusiasm for quick solutions. 

Asia’s problems are extraordinarily com- 
plex and intractable; they will be with us 
for a long time to come, and we should force 
ourselves to practice some traditional Asian 
patience. 

It is patience—and perspective—that we 
will need in the years ahead. 

For I have no doubt that we will meet, 
in Asia as in the rest of the world, time and 
again with disappointment, disillusionment, 
ingratitude and frustration. 

Yet we must not be deterred. 

It is our good fortune to be free citizens 
of the most prosperous and powerful nation 
in the history of the earth. 

It is the prosperous who can most afford 
compassion and humility. 

It is the powerful who can most afford 
patience and perspective. 
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Let us, then, not pursue policles—or judge 
ourselves—in consonance with the passion 
of the moment. 

Let us pursue those courses of which, in 
the judgment of history, it can be said: 
“These were the paths taken by wise men.” 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Amendments of 1966 currently 
being considered by the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works, Mayor Ralph S. 
Locher, of the city of Cleveland, pre- 
sented excellent testimony concerning 
the special problems in the large cities 
of America. Unless the Federal legisla- 
tion is amended to meet these special 
problems, the Federal pollution control 
legislation may fail to reach the tremen- 
dous population of our large urban 
centers. 

Following is Mayor Locher’s state- 
ment: 


H.R. 16076—FepERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS AND CLEAN RIVERS RES- 
TORATION AcT OF 1966 


(Statement of Ralph S, Locher, mayor of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on behalf of U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors and National League of 
Cities, before the House Public Works 
Committee, Rayburn House Office Building, 
room 2167, July 13, 1966) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, my name is Ralph 
S. Locher. I am the Mayor of Cleveland, 
Ohio. I am a member of the Advisory Board 
of the United States Conference of Mayors 
and a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National League of Cities. I am appear- 
ing before you today on behalf of both these 
national organizations as well as on behalf 
of my own City of Cleveland. 

The Resolution on Clean Water passed by 
the Conference of Mayors in Dallas last June 
is appended to this statement along with the 
policy statement on Water Pollution Control 
of the National League of Cities. 

Also, I have the privilege of serving as a 
member of Secretary Udall’s ad hoc local 
Government Advisory Committee on Water 
Pollution Control. The Committee met with 
Mr. Udall in June to discuss the nation’s 
water problems and Interior’s plans for the 
future. I also had an opportunity to discuss 
the water pollution problem with Secretary 
Udall two weeks ago at the second Lake Erie 
Conference which was held in Cleveland, 

In all candor, I must admit many local offi- 
cials viewed the transfer of the pollution con- 
trol program from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Department of 
the Interior with some misgivings since In- 
terior’s past has been tied basically to agri- 
cultural interests and resources manage- 
ment, and its experience in dealing with 
urban areas is quite limited. 

I think I can safely say that the members 
of the ad hoc Committee were tremendously 
impressed with Secretary Udall's grasp of the 
problem and his detailed knowledge of the 
pending legislation and his great enthusiasm 
to get on with the job. 

The result of that meeting was that the 
Secretary did succeed in allaying our fears 
about Interior’s potential for dealing effec- 
tively with the tremendously important 
problem of water pollution abatement. The 
Secretary's impact on the water pollution 
problem has already been felt. 
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The National Academy of Sciences’ Na- 
tional Research Council stated in its recent 
publication Waste Management and 
Control": 

“The problem is of the utmost urgency be- 
cause of many of the effects of pollution on 
our environment may be irreversible or, at 
least, may take generations to correct even 
if we start right now.” 

None of us here will dispute the findings 
of the Council—we are in agreement as to the 
immediacy of the need and the utmost 
urgency to take action—to assign this prob- 
lem the very highest priority to move ahead 
now with an effective and efficient action 
program. 

Generally, when a Mayor appears here in 
Washington before a Committee such as this 
one, he sometimes faces a member who feels 
that local government has not really made 
the effort it should to solve the problem on 
its own—and all that is needed is a little 
more effort on the part of the locality itself 
to rise up and solve the problem with its 
own resources. 

By the way, I want to tell you about the 
Blauschild case—where the state permits 
certain industries to discharge industrial 
wastes into our streams and an irate citizen 
sues the Mayor of Cleveland for failing to 
halt it. That's typical—the state allows it— 
the City gets blamed—and I get sued. 

The federal attitude and thought appar- 
ently is one in which there is the feeling 
that they are the only level of government 
making substantial efforts to meet these 
problems head on. 

Let me assure you local governments have 
made the effort. For example, during the pe- 
riod between 1946 and 1964: 

Federal general revenue increased by 134 
percent—but local general revenue from 
local taxes only increased by 397 percent or 
almost four times. 

The Federal tax take increased by 149 per- 
cent—but local taxes increased by 357 per- 
cent or more than twice as fast. 

Local government revenues, that is gen- 
eral revenues from nontax sources, increased 
626 percent while the federal government's 
revenue from non-tax sources increased by 
61 percent. 

General expenditures on the part of the 
federal government increased by 63 percent 
(excluding national defense and intergov- 
ernmental transfers of funds), while local 
expenditures increased by 280 percent. 

The total debt of the federal government 
increased by 16 percent—but local govern- 
ment debt increased by 395 percent. 

Federal expenditures for total salaries 
and wages have increased 173 percent—local 
expenditures have increased by 429 percent, 

In the matter of changes that are directly 
concerned with wastewater treatment plants 
Cleveland has increased its sewerage service 
charge by 160 percent in the last five years. 

The above, I think, provides some evidence 
of the extent to which local governments 
have tried to solve their own problems, using 
their own resources. 

According to the latest expert estimates 
the country may be facing an abatement job 
which will probably cost over $100 billion 
during the next 35 years. 

Some may think that this is an enormous 
amount of money but it really is not when 
you stop and consider the benefits derived 
from our highly industrialized civilization. 
We must weigh the equities and face the 
facts and steel ourselves to the necessity of 
developing action programs which can meet 
the problem in a responsible and economical 
way. 

H.R. 16076, which provides for $6 billion 
over the next six years, is a realistic and 
responsible start toward meeting the high 
level of effort we will have to eventually 
achieve to do the job. 

Also the bill provides for the first time that 
grants of substance will be made available 
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to the nation’s larger cities for the con- 
struction of needed waste treatment facil- 
ities. We are greatly encouraged by its in- 
troduction. But the bill does not apply the 
bulk of the Federal grant assistance where 
that assistance is needed most. 

Section 5 provides an extra 10 percent 
grant for plant construction where state 
matches the Federal 30 percent contribution. 
This means that the local share amounts to 
30 percent—which is still high—when one 
thinks in terms of the 90-10 Interstate High- 
Way program. This approach assumes the 
states will have the fiscal capability and the 
necessary drive to participate. In some 
states, at least, these are questionable as- 
sumptions; but the point is that local gov- 
ernment will be entirely at the mercy of the 
states because without state participation, 
the local share would be 70 percent. The 
Conference of Mayors policy resolution as 
passed in Dallas in June calls for 90 percent 
federal grants for this program, 

The bill’s mandatory involvement of the 
state raises several problems: 

If the state agrees to 30 percent matching 
in one area, it will have to do it for all pro- 
posed new facilities in all of its communities. 
This may prove beyond the states’ own lim- 
ited financial resources, especially in highly 
urbanized states; for example, Ohio, New 
York, California, etc. 

Beyond that, under the terms of the Act, 
state pollution control agencies which match 
would still control the assignment of priori- 
ties and the case could be made by some that 
with the limited state funds available, only 
so many projects could be supported each 
year. (This is now the case in Ohio). This 
could mean that the relatively large projects 
needed for some of our major metropolitan 
areas could be cut out just as they have been 
in the past under the old program. 

We favor increased state participation, par- 
ticularly in terms of financial assistance, so 
long as it is cooperative, constructive, and 
positive, and gives added impetus to our 
overall metropolitan state and national pol- 
lution abatement effort. We are not for just 
such participation for the sake of adding 
another level of governmental involvement, 
or because of a romantic attachment some 
of us might have to the sanctity of the states’ 
rights to be involved for the sake of being 
a party to the program. 

Before the Federal government permits the 
state to assume full responsibility for estab- 
lishing grant priorities, the state should be 
required to meet the following conditions: 
(1) have federal approval of a statewide wa- 
ter pollution control plan complete with the 
necessary interstate compacts where such 
compacts would be required in order to meet 
the objectives of the plan; (2) have estab- 
lished water quality standards which meet 
minimums established by the Federal govern- 
ment, and (3) be committed to provide full 
30 percent matching of all Federal contribu- 
tions over the six-year period of the program. 

But, in any event, and I think it is im- 
portant to note here that in many instances 
we cannot afford to delay the construction 
of needed water treatment facilities pending 
action by the state to appropriate needed 
funds or the establishment of a basin plan, 

Further, the construction grants program 
should be related to the enforcement pro- 
gram. Where Federal or state enforcement 
action is taken, the community, communi- 
ties or metropolitan area involved should 
automatically be assigned the highest pri- 
ority for a maximum grant, This approach 
could assure the federal grant money would 
go where pollution is most critical. 

The focus of the program should be on the 
solution of the urban metropolitan water 
pollution control problem. This is, after 
all, where the problem begins, where it has 
its most marked effect, and where it generally 
ends, 
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To achieve the most effective approach to 
the problem, federal grants should encourage 
the development of comprehensive waste 
treatment systems in the nation’s urban 
regions or metropolitan areas. In terms of 
achieving the most effective kind of institu- 
tional arrangement for the initiation, devel- 
opment and management of the system, the 
federal government should encourage all local 
governments to cooperate—to coordinate— 
and to work together in meeting the common 
problem. 

As the National Research Council points 
out: 

“Public policies and institutional arrange- 
ments, and the extent to which they are sup- 
ported, will largely determine the effective- 
ness with which the challenge of pollution 
is met.” 

The program should encourage the de- 
velopment of continuing planning process 
for comprehensive water management re- 
source and pollution control. Such a plan- 
ning requirement would be analogous to the 
planning requirements for aid under the 
Federal Interstate Highway program (High- 
way Act of 1963) and for aid under the 
open space and urban beautification pro- 
gram planning and others. Such planning 
process should be developed out of the needs 
of the area with full control and partici- 
pation on the part of the local elected of- 
ficials who are responsible to the people of 
the area. We do not believe that the proper 
and necessary support from the citizens of 
the area can be provided on any other basis— 
certainly not by the establishment by the 
states of specialized units of government 
such as river basin planning agencies with 
appointive boards whose members are not 
directly responsible to the people of the areas 
affected by their decisions. 

We would also add that the Act should 
provide for continuing Federal participa- 
tion in carrying out systems for qualitative 
and quantitative monitoring of water re- 
sources which would be part of a national 
monitoring network. 

Also continuing aid for research should be 
done in conjunction with monitoring to note 
the flow and adapt treatment processes to 
deal with regional differences in pollution 
trends and patterns. 

Both of these programs would do much to 
assure metropolitan systems of getting and 
holding high quality personnel to operate 
the areas’ treatment facilities at the maxi- 
mum levels of efficiency. 

Section 12 of the bill “Clean Rivers Res- 
toration” has some very laudable objectives 
to which all local government officials will 
subscribe. 

But the implementation of these objec- 
tives raises some serious questions: 

The institutional approach is too narrow 
and limited. The measure assumes that 
River Basin Planning Organizations can pro- 
vide a universally applicable method of pro- 
viding long-range solutions to water resource 
problems. 

This would not seem to be a reasonable 
assumption; for example, in the face of the 
Great Lakes problem—or in situations where 
the city must go beyond one basin for an 
adequate water supply, or in the case of some 
port cities and/or cities on the receiving end 
of more than one river basin, e.g., the New 
York Metropolitan Area, the Greater Phila- 
delphia Area, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Denver, 
St. Louis, etc. 

What is needed is, of course, a variety of 
institutional types which reflect the unique 
problems and conditions of the area which 
they are intended to serve. 

No federal grants could be made until the 
River Basin Plan was completed. The time 
involved in developing the plan would prob- 
ably prove considerable. In some areas it is 
possible that the development of the plan 
would take years, particularly where an in- 
terstate compact would be required to estab- 
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lish the basic planning operation to begin 
with. 

Our experience so far leads us to believe 
that the River Basin approach is a federal- 
state approach and that little or no attention 
will be paid to the needs of the local govern- 
ments involved. 

Also, we are inclined to believe that such 
basin planning agencies would prove more 
responsive to agricultural power and extrac- 
tive industries than they would be to the 
needs of urban areas. 

We have no objection to legislation which 
provides for carrying out planning functions 
of a technical nature relating to water needs, 
This kind of resource evaluation and re- 
search, which is basically highly technical 
in nature, should be done under federal 
aegis. (We understand the Corps of Engi- 
neers is already carrying out such resource 
evaluation programs in New England and 
elsewhere in the East.) 

We would seriously question the advisa- 
bility of giving such technical bodies the 
authority to develop definitive plans, to levy 
taxes, undertake abatement enforcement ac- 
tivity and generally control the water re- 
sources of a region—interstate or other- 
wise—without the continuing involvement 
and reasonable control on the part of the 
elected local government officials of the areas 
affected. 

We consider the tremendous supply of 
water in Lake Erie as the most important re- 
source and asset of Northern Ohio and 
Cleveland will do everything possible to pre- 
serve and protect, the quality of this mag- 
nificent water supply. Our water department 
is the largest potable water supplier in Ohio 
and also on Lake Erie. It serves almost 20% 
of the population of Ohio. 

Oleveland's efforts to provide water of high 
quality have been eminently successful and 
the real proof of this statement lies in the 
health of the community it serves. 

In particular, the necessity of giving treat- 
ment to wastewater was recognized over fifty 
years ago. Cleveland’s efforts toward pro- 
viding adequate treatment at its three waste- 
water plants have been continuous and ever- 
increasing since its first full size plant went 
into service in 1922. 

At the present time, 84% of the capacity 
of the Cleveland plants provides complete 
treatment. However, we still have a water 
pollution problem that we are trying to cor- 
rect. This, to a considerable degree, is due 
to the combined sewer system that serves 
Cleveland. However, the broader Lake Erie 
problem concerns nutrients and excessive 
= growth, and dissolved oxygen deple- 

on. 

We are very much concerned with the 
guesstimates that have been made regarding 
the cost of restoring the waters of Lake Erie 
to acceptable water quality levels. This cost 
has been estimated at between 10 and 20 
billion dollars, the larger figure being re- 
ported in a recent Ohio State University 
study and report. The use of the smaller es- 
timate of 10 billion dollars, prorated over the 
present Lake Erie basin population, amounts 
to $1,000 per capita or approximately $1.8 
billion for Metropolitan Cleveland (Cuyahoga 
County). 

With these estimates in mind, and my own 
personal opinion that the water pollution 
problem will be solved more , edily and 
with more certainty, I have advocated that 
the formula for construction that is being 
used on the interstate highway system, 


namely, 90 percent federal, 5 percent state, 


and 5 percent local, be used to finance the 
necessary sewage facilities. Even the 5 per- 
cent share for the local community in this 
case would be in the neighborhood of $90 
million. If there is no Federal help avail- 
able, $900 million, which would be approxi- 
mately Cleveland’s share for eliminating pol- 
lution, is equivalent to nearly 15 years of our 
general fund budget of $62 million. Think 
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of it—for the next 15 years, we would have 
to devote as much to water pollution as we 
now spend for all city operations other than 
utilities. There is only one word to describe 
that—impossible. 

Lake Erle poses a tremendous problem be- 
cause of nutrients flowing into the lake. 
Algae and other water plant growths have 
been stimulated to a high degree. Thermo 
stratification of the lake waters has occurred 
over large areas and has resulted in severe 
oxygen depletion of the bottom waters and 
has changed the ecology of the entire lake. 

The Lake Erie Conference recommenda- 
tions and conclusions require that the waste 
water treatment plants be so designed and 
operated to maximize the removal of phos- 
phates. Federal estimates of costs for remov- 
ing phosphates are $360 million for the Lake 
Erie basin for facilities, and an additional 
$40 million per year for the cost of chemicals 
and other operational costs. 

The City of Cleveland has always taken a 
leading role in water pollution control and 
treatment. 

We are now in the process of carrying out 
an estimated $40 million enlargement, re- 
placement and improvement program for 
Cleveland's three plants, which will provide 
complete treatment. A substantial portion 
of the program of about $11 million is al- 
Teady constructed or under construction. 
There has been no federal grant money avail- 
able for this construction to date. I'm very 
happy to see that H.R. 16076 provides retro- 
active credits for construction begun after 
June 30, 1966. Cleveland has substantially 
completed the Cuyahoga River low-level sys- 
tem of sewers and pumping station at a cost 
of about $4,800,000, without Federal grant 
participation. 

Cleveland has authorized a comprehensive 
water pollution and sewer study to be made 
that will result in a master plan for water 
pollution abatement and control. The first 
phase of this study has been completed and 
a recommendation has been made as to those 
projects which can be safely authorized to be 
started before the entire study is completed. 
Under immediate consideration is the recom- 
mendation that new trunk sewers be con- 
structed to deliver sanitary sewage from a 
number of suburban areas direct to the 
Cleveland plants. At present, this sewage is 
being discharged to the Cleveland combined 
Sewer system. 

Cleveland is doing everything possible to 
eliminate raw sewage from leaving the com- 
bined sewer system during dry weather and 
low precipitation periods. 

Cleveland is complying with the Lake Erie 
Enforcement Conference recommendation 
that “combined storm and sanitary sewers 
be prohibited in all newly-developed urban 
areas, and eliminated in existing areas 
wherever feasible.” The new University 
Circle Urban Renewal Area in Cleveland is 
proceeding with the installation of separate 
storm and sanitary sewers. The same is true 
of planning for the new Cleveland State Uni- 
versity area. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress that the new 
and costly facilities that are being required 
to control water pollution in cities like 
Cleveland are skyrocketing construction as 
to the extent that massive federal and state 
financial aid will have to k- made available, 
otherwise regardless of the merits of water 
pollution abatement programs, if the local 
burden is considered excessive by the public 
the program either will not proceed or will 
be cut down materially before it becomes 
acceptable to the public pocketbook. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
on behalf of the National League of Cities 
and the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and the 
City of Cleveland. 
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13. CLEAN WATER 
(Resolution adopted by 1966 Conference of 

Mayors, Sheraton Dallas Hotel, Dallas, 

Tex., June 15, 1966) 

Whereas, the Water Quality Act of 1965 re- 
laxed some of the limitations of the existing 
federal program of grants for construction 
of waste treatment systems, authorized ex- 
panded research and demonstration projects, 
instituted more adequate water quality 
standards and set up comprehensive en- 
forcement procedures for its provisions for 
the conservation and utilization of the na- 
tion’s water resources; and 

Whereas, expert analysis of improvements 
required for existing systems and to meet 
demands of new population growth reveals 
that costs of needed treatment plant facili- 
ties in urban areas will exceed $20 billion by 
i972; and 

Whereas, the existing program for con- 
struction of municipal sewage treatment fa- 
cilities, which authorizes $150 million an- 
nually and which expires in 1967, falls far 
short of the level of assistance communities 
must have to provide adequate processing of 
waste water; and 

Whereas, present restrictions in the Water 
Pollution Control Act, even as modified by 
the Water Quality Act, adversely affect com- 
munities with populations of 50,000 or more; 
and 

Whereas, the Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works, in its 1966 report “Steps To- 
ward Clean Water,” recognized that the ex- 
traordinary financing problems confronting 
large metropolitan centers require vastly in- 
creased federal assistance; and 

Whereas, present waste treatment systems 
are based for the most part on concepts de- 
veloped 40 years ago; and 

Whereas, there is great need in the cities 
for increased numbers and improved train- 
ing of technical, engineering and operating 
personnel for these systems; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors commends the Senate Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution for its clear ex- 
position of water pollution problems; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Conference supports 
federal legislation this year which would: 
(1) Provide 90% federal grants for every 
approved municipal waste treatment proj- 
ect, single or multiple, regardless of the ag- 
gregate cost. (2) Authorize local govern- 
ments to apply directly to the federal gov- 
ernment for construction grants. (3) Auto- 
matically qualify any local government for 
a maximum grant when the local govern- 
men has a state or federal enforcement ac- 
tion pending against it. (4) Authorize such 
amounts as are necessary for program needs 
in appropriations for sewage treatment con- 
struction grants through fiscal 1972. (5) 
Authorize increased appropriations for re- 
search, development and demonstrations of 
advanced waste treatment and water purifi- 
cation methods. (6) Initiate a program for 
training of municipal and industrial and 
other private operators of treatment plants. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1961 provide a comprehen- 
sive definition of the federal government's 
role in the control of water pollution, extend 
federal pollution control on navigable waters 
and strengthen federal enforcement author- 
ity. Municipalities are accorded a measure 
of partnership with federal and state author- 
ities in the enforcement process. - Storage 
in federal reservoirs is authorized for regula- 
tion of stream fiow for water quality control 
purposes. The amount of federal grants 
and financial assistance were increased and 
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were made available to each municipality 
participating in joint construction programs. 
Important new research facilities, including 
field laboratories, were authorized. The Con- 
gress is commended for great progress in 
the fiele of water pollution control and in 
the development of research, technical and 
enforcement facilities supporting, but not 
duplicating, municipal and state activities. 

The Congress is urged to continue and 
expand the 1956 Water Control Act by: 

1. Providing for the comprehensive con- 
trol of pollution on all surface, coastal and 
underground waters in accordance with a 
program of reasonable stream use, based on 
standards recognizing the characteristics 
and uses of each waterway. Such a program 
shall be established and enforced by the 
federal government with the primary re- 
sponsibility for the establishment and en- 
forcement of standards for other than inter- 
state waters retained at the state and 
municipal levels. 

2. Providing adequate appropriations for 
an expanded program of research, training, 
and technical services in the regional labora- 
tories established under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

3. Liberalizing present financial provisions 
of the Act of 1961 and 1965 by increasing 
the total grant authorization and by raising 
the percentage of federal contributions avail- 
able for each project to a least 50% of the 
cost of the project with no ceiling limitation 
as to the maximum amount. 

4. Increasing the annual authorization to 
provide funds for the support of the above. 

5. Providing funds to expand and main- 
tain the national water quality network 
and urging the states and municipalities to 
cooperate in their respective areas of re- 
sponsibility. 

6. Appropriating adequate funds to pro- 
vide for expanded research programs, espe- 
cially those related to the development of 
advanced waste treatment methods. 

7. Authorizing studies of water pollution 
causes by the discharge of sewerage and 
refuse from ships and pleasure craft operat- 
ing in waters of the United States, and the 
development of methods for controlling this 
pollution. 

8. Providing for the full appropriation of 
funds authorized for grants to municipalities 
for the construction of sewage treatment fa- 
cilities and for grants to states in support 
of water pollution control programs. 

9. Providing financial incentives for sew- 
age treatment projects consistent with urban 
development plans for the area. 

10. Providing authorization and appro- 
priations for federal grants to municipalities 
for the purpose of assisting in the develop- 
ment of projects which will demonstrate 
new or improved methods for the control 
of pollution from mixtures of sewage and 
storm water discharged to any waters from 
combined sewer systems. 

We urge that Congress amend the Internal 
Revenue Code (1) to give appropriate tax 
relief to reimburse industries for costs of 
constructing nonproductive waste treatment 
works installed to eliminate water pollution 
in accordance with state and/or local law 
or ordinances and (2) to permit five year 
depreciation of productive or profit-con- 
tributing waste treatment works, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HENDERSON (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for the remainder of week, 
on account of personal illness. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for today July 18, 1966, on ac- 
count of illness. 
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Mr. STALBAUM (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, July 18, 1966, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Nepzr (at the request of Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan) on account of ill- 
ness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Petty, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vanrx (at the request of Mr. 
ScHMIDHAUSER), for 30 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FercHan (at the request of Mr. 
ScHMIDHAUSER), for 15 minutes, on July 
19; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucinski (at the request of Mr. 
SCHMIDHAUSER), for 60 minutes, on July 
19; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ST. ONGE. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. MACKIE. 

Mr. Jonas and to inelude extraneous 
matter. 

All Members (at the request of Mr. 
ScHMIDHAUSER) to extend their remarks 
following the remarks of Mr. VANIK to- 
day. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of New York) and to 
include extraneous matter: 

Mr. CARTER in two instances. 

Mr. Surrn of California. 

Mrs. Bor rox. 

Mr. KETTH. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. DYAL. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. McVIcKERS. 

Mr. O'NEnL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. JoELson. 

Mr. HANNA. 

Mr. Worrr. 

Mr. REUSS. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 8337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Practical Nurses" Licensing Act, 
and for other purposes; and 
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H.R. 15860. An act to establish the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 15, 1966, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


H.R. 9599. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept a donation by 
the State of Indiana of the George Rogers 
Clark Memorial for establishment as the 
George Rogers Clark National Historical 
Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Adm£inis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide for reimbursement of certain moving 
expenses of employees, and to authorize pay- 
ment of expenses for storage of household 
goods and personal effects of employees as- 
signed to isolated duty stations within the 
continental United States; 

H.R. 14888, An act to amend the act of 
February 28, 1947, as amended, to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate in 
screw-worm eradication in Mexico; and 

H.J. Res. 1178. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to promulgate special regulations 
for the period of the 93d annual session of 
the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North 
America, to be held in Washington, D.C., in 
July 1967, to authorize the granting of cer- 
tain permits to Imperial Shrine Convention, 
1967, Inc., on the occasions of such sessions, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER, Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 37 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 19, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECTITIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2566. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 for the purpose of authorizing 
appropriations for fiscal years subsequent to 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2567. A letter from the Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to delete the interest 
rate limitation on debentures issued by Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks and loans 
made by Federal land banks and banks of 
cooperatives, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2568. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of significant problems in the admin- 
istration of right-of-way acquisition activi- 
ties for the Federal-aid highway program in 
the State of Utah, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2569. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of potential savings through greater 
use of available Government gasoline out- 
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lets, Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2570. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of review of procurement of equip- 
ment for implementing automation of water 
data records, Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2571. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a report 
of visa petitions approved, according bene- 
ficiaries of such petitions third preference 
and sixth preference classification, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 204 (d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2572. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report on the 
relative cost of shipbuilding in the various 
coastal districts of the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 213(c) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erties. 

2573. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a report 
that the Agency made no grants during fiscal 
year 1966, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 85-934; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

2574. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on the administration 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, for the year ending May 31, 1966, pur- 
suant to the requirements of the act; to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 13, 1966, 
the following bill was reported on July 
15, 1966: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15890, A bill to assist city 
demonstration programs for rebuilding slum 
and blighted areas and for providing the pub- 
lic facilities amd services necessary to im- 
prove the general welfare of the people who 
live in these areas, to improve and amend 
our housing programs, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1699). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Accompanying document relat- 
ing to H.R. 15890. A bill to assist city dem- 
onstration programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
im these areas, to improve and amend our 
housing programs, and for other purposes; 
(Rept. No. 1699, pt. II). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 14, 1966, 
the following bill was reported on July 
15, 1966: 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 13290. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to provide for highway 
safety research and development, certain 
highway safety programs, a national driver 
register, and a highway accident research and 
test facility; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1700). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule AI, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 12, 1966, 
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the following bill was reported on July 
15, 1966: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 15963. A bill to establish 
a Department of Transportation, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1701). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted July 18, 1966] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report. No. 1702. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7028. A bill to provide 
compensation to the Crow Tribe of Indians, 
Montana, for certain lands embraced within 
the present boundaries of the Crow Indian 
Reservation, for the validation of titles, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1703). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSEKI: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 14359. A bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969 for the construction of certain highways 
in accordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1704). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4841. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to adjudicate 
a claim to certain land in Marengo County, 
Ala. (Rept. No, 1705). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4861. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands in Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. 
Stover; with amendment (Rept. No. 1706). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request) : 

H.R. 16280. A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275) as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16281. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
‘period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 16282. A bill to establish a program 
for the preservation of additional historic 
properties throughout the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16283. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Board-Administration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 16284. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to fa- 
cilities to control water and air pollution, to 
encourage the construction of such facilities, 
and to permit the amortization of the cost 
of constructing such facilities within a period 
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of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 16285. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to increase the 
exemption from duty for returning residents 
from $100 to $200, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R: 16286. A bill making an appropriation 
to enable the Post Office Department to ex- 
tend city delivery service on a door delivery 
service basis to postal patrons now receiving 
curbside delivery service who qualify for door 
delivery service; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 16287. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 16288. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act to prohibit the use in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 16289. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16290. A bill to place deputy U.S. mar- 
shals under the competitive civil service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 16291. A bill to amend the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, and the 
Railway Labor Act with respect to emergency 
labor disputes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 16292. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ment by the Postmaster General of post- 
masters at first-, second-, and third-class 
post offices; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 16293. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 16294. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 16295. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16296. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a Talented American Senior Corps; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

č By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 16297. A bill to authorize the Small 
Business Administration to indemnify cor- 
porate sureties on bonds covering contracts 
of sound small business concerns where 
such action will further the purposes of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16298. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by preventing the use 
of unfair or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling of certain consumer commodi- 
ties distributed in such commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 16299. A bill providing that certain 
privately owned irrigable lands in the Milk 
River project in Montana shall be deemed 
to be excess lands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 16300. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service and for other 
purposes; to the Committee òn Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16301. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to make presump- 
tions relating to certain diseases applicable 
to veterans who served during the period be- 
tween the end of World War II and the be- 
ginning of the Korean conflict; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 16302. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16303. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 16304. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an in- 
centive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facil- 
ities, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years: to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 16305. A bill to change the name of 
the Rolla Jewel Beariag Plant at Rolla, 
N. Dak., to the William Langer Jewel Bearing 
Plant; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 16306. A bill to amend the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 16307. A bill to mesh the combined 
efforts of government at all levels with pri- 
vate endeavors to provide jobs and dignity 
for the poor; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 16308, A bill to mesh the combined 
efforts of government at all levels with pri- 
vate endeavors to provide jobs and dignity 
for the poor; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 830. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H. Con. Res. 831. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS: 

H. Res.918. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation and study of the moral char- 
acter of Justice William O. Douglas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. Res. 919. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation and study of the moral char- 
acter of Justice Wiliam O. Douglas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H. Res. 920. Resolution to authorize the 

Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
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investigation and study of the moral char- 
acter of Justice William O. Douglas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. Res. 921. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation and study of the moral char- 
acter of Justice William O. Douglas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MOELLER: 

H. Res. 922. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation and study of the moral char- 
acter of Justice William O. Douglas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 16309. A bill for the relief of Sherman 
Webb and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 16310. A bill for the relief of Athan- 
asios Angelopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16311. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Campanile; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16312. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Iocco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 16313. A bill for the relief of Isaac 
Chervony, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16314. A bill for the relief of Jose- 
fina Fulgueira; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16315. A bill for the relief of Sherif 
Shafey, M.D.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 16316. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
I. Villarreal; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 16317. A bill for the relief of the 
William Wallace Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


413. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Portland, Oreg., relative to the free 
distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
Defense component libraries in the United 
States and abroad; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

414. Also, petition of City Council of the 
City of Chicago, III., relative to the removal 
of the prohibition ordered by the Federal 
Aviation Administrator against the landing 
of certain flights at National Airport, Wash- 

„D.C.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JuLy 18, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. JoHN O. 
PASTORE, a Senator from the State of 
Rhode Island. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being: We humbly 
beseech Thee to direct us in all our do- 
ings, with Thy most gracious favor, and 
to further us with Thy continual help; 
that in all our works begun, continued, 
and ended in Thee we may glorify Thy 
holy name. 

In these times of tension and strain, 
keep us calm in temper, clear in mind, 
sound of heart, in spite of ingratitude, 
meanness, or even treachery. In these 
crucial and creative days, enable Thy 
servants here, in posts of high public of- 
fice, to perform faithfully and well what 
Thou dost require, even to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
Thee, our God. 

Thus, may we be true to all truth the 
world denies, not tonguetied by its 
gilded lies; not always right in all men’s 
eyes, but faithful to the light within. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, a 
from the State of Rhode Island, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. PASTORE thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 15, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE - 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills; 

H.R. 8337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15860. An act to establish the District 
of Columbia Bail Agency, and for other pur- 
poses. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF Foop Stamp Acr or 1964 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1964 for the purpose of authorizing appro- 
priations for fiscal years subsequent to the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967 (with an 
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accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

DELETION OF INTEREST RATE LIMITATION ON 
DEBENTURES ISSUED BY FEDERAL INTER- 
MEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


A letter from the Governor, Farm Oredit 
Administration, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
delete the interest rate limitation on deben- 
tures issued by Federal intermediate credit 
banks and on loans made by Federal land 
banks and banks for cooperatives, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN ENLISTED MEMBERS OF THE 
MILITARY SERVICES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of certain enlisted members of 
the military services who lost interest on 
amounts deposited under section 1035 of 
title 10, United States Code, or prior laws 
authorizing enlisted members’ deposits, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FROM 
SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on de- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms, for the period July 1965-May 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON RELATIVE Cost oF SHIPBUILDING IN 
THE VARIOUS COASTAL DISTRICTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the relative cost of shipbuilding in the vari- 
ous coastal districts of the United States, 
dated June 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS PROGRAM, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

A letter from the Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the cultural presentations 

program, Department of State, for the year 
July 1, 1964, to June 30, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated July 8, 1966, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3621. A bill for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3622. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended; 
Smee Committee on Interior and Insular 

‘airs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF THE SENATE THAT 
RAILROADS AND THE PUBLIC RE- 
CEIVE EQUAL RIGHTS OF JUDI- 
CIAL APPEAL 


Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. Prouty, 
and Mr. KucHEL) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 284) expressing the sense of the 
Senate that railroads and the public re- 
ceive equal rights of judicial appeal, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. AIKEN, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. Inovye, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


TRIBUTE TO PROF. D. C. McAULIFFE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when I think of the Montana School of 
Mines, I automatically think of Prof. 
D. C. McAuliffe, vice president and dean 
of that school. Last year the name was 
changed from the Montana School of 
Mines to the Montana College of Min- 
eral Science and Technology. 

Charlie McAuliffe has served that in- 
stitution, the Butte-Anaconda area, and 
the State of Montana for more than four 
decades. As a graduate of the institu- 
tion, he was for many years its football 
and basketball coach and athletic di- 
rector, and he has carried his burdens 
with cheerful optimism and good-na- 
tured determination. 

When I attended the School of Mines 
in 1927 and 1928, Charlie McAuliffe was 
then an instructor in mathematics as 
well as athletic coach. In that school 
year we had an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 120 students, and included in 
that student body were approximately 
25 girls from the Butte and Anaconda 
area who were admitted to the school 
for the first time. Today, Montana Tech 
has an enrollment of approximately 600 
and is continuing to grow. 

Getting back to Charlie McAuliffe, he 
was born in Butte and enrolled in the 
School of Mines prior to World War I. 
After the war, in which he served in 
France—where he was gassed, wounded, 
and highly decorated—he returned to the 
School of Mines to complete his degree. 
He has contributed significantly and on 
a wholesome basis to the development 
and outlook not only of young Montanans 
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attending the school but also to young 
men and women from every other State 
in the Union, almost all the Canadian 
Provinces, and many foreign countries. 

Those of us who knew him well ap- 
preciated the patience and understand- 
ing he has always shown. He was an 
inspirational teacher and coach and a 
kind, considerate, and unusually under- 
standing professor. Charlie McAuliffe 
will be missed from the faculty of the 
Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology. But he, as have many of 
his colleagues, has done more than his 
share to make this institution one of the 
greatest, if not the best school of its kind, 
in the world. I do not make this state- 
ment on the basis of State pride. But I 
do make this declaration on the basis of 
the fact that this institution is so recog- 
nized, and its standing has been proved 
not only by its many graduates scattered 
throughout the world, but by the number 
of foreign students who seek admittance 
to the school each year. 

As I say, it is hard to differentiate be- 
tween the School of Mines—now Mon- 
tana Tech—and Charlie McAuliffe. 
They are synonymous in the minds of 
most of Montana’s people, and their twin 
reputations are of the highest caliber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Montana Standard- 
Post of June 27, 1966, about Professor 
McAuliffe. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROFESSOR McAvULirre—Hre Witt Be MIssEp 
AT MONTANA TECH 


In the retirement of Prof. D. C. McAuliffe, 
vice president, dean and placement director, 
Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology loses an able administrator, and 
teacher, and former athletic director and 
coach of extensive, dedicated experience. 

Prof. McAuliffe, a native of Butte, is a 
graduate of the college he served so long 
and so well. His studies were interrupted 
by service in France in World War I service 
for which he was highly decorated. The 
professor has devoted his talents and energy 
to education in Montana for 45 years, 43 of 
those years at the famed Butte institution, 
He contributed significantly to the stature of 
the college in that long tenure. 

Prof. McAuliffe is one of those rare indi- 
viduals who constantly displays patience and 
understanding, especially where students are 
concerned. Hundreds of those he taught and 
coached long will remember him for these 
qualities and as a kind, considerate instruc- 
tor and inspiration. 

To Butte people, his name, popularized 
through athletics, is almost synonymous with 
that of the School of Mines, the institution's 
title until last year, 

To fellow educators and those in the en- 
gineering profession, Prof. McAuliffe is 
deeply appreciated for his devoted service and 
abiding interest. 

Long after he leaves the campus July 1, his 
name will be recalled in the halls of learning 
and especially on the athletic field, for he 
coached the Miners for almost a quarter of 
a century. 


OIL SANDS AMENDMENT TO 
MINERAL LEASING ACT 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
delete the provisions of the Mineral Leas- 
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ing Act which require separate mineral 
leases for oil sand materials on Federal 
lands, and establish instead a single 
lease for all hydrocarbon deposits with 
the exception of coal, oil shale, and he- 
lium. This would change the present 
system of separate leases for oil and oil 
sands on the same tract to a system of 
a single lease for both types. 

This bill grew out of the problems aris- 
ing when oil and gas and bituminous 
sands leases are held on the same land 
and both lessees wish to develop the oil 
by the in situ method. Because of this 
problem the Department of Interior has 
refrained from issuing any more bitu- 
minous sands leases. The Utah State 
Land Board is also facing this problem 
and is considering the recommendation 
of a single hydrocarbon lease by a com- 
mittee of the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas 
Association. 

Among the questions which arise from 
separate leases are these: 

Can a bituminous leaseholder turn 
sands which lie below the surface into 
liquid and pump the oil to the surface? 

If so, does this conflict with rights of 
the oil and gas leaseholder who under 
the terms of his lease already has the 
right to pump liquid oil to the surface? 

What happens when oil with a viscosity 
that allows it to flow to the oil bore is 
mixed with sands that will release liquids 
under certain circumstances? 

Because the Utah State Land Board 
has been unable to find a solution to this 
problem, the board is now declining to 
issue any more bituminous sand leases 
and oil and gas leases where they would 
be in conflict. 

Extensive bituminous sand deposits are 
known to exist in eastern Utah and other 
sections of the West but until satisfac- 
tory leasing arrangements can be made, 
their development will be held in abey- 
ance. The bill I am introducing today. 
will provide a vehicle for further discus- 
sion of the problem, and, I hope, a 
solution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3622) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. Moss, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR RAILROADS 
AND THE PUBLIC 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as a rule, 
I have great resepect for the agencies of 
our Federal Government, including the 
quasi-judicial agencies. 

When they deal with borderline cases, 
I am inclined to give them the benefit of 
the doubt. 

However, two recent decisions of the 
ICC have been so unfair and illogical as 
to greatly weaken my confidence in that 
agency. 

On April 27, 1966, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gave its approval to 
the merger of the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the New Haven rail- 
roads. 
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I do not intend to go into the terms of 
this approval except in one particular— 
that which relates to the order that the 
New Haven road be required to continue 
to operate three passenger trains com- 
monly known as the “Federal,” the “Gilt 
Edge,” and the Montrealer.“ 

The particular concern of my State 
happens to be with the Montrealer, 
which operates daily between Montreal 
and Washington, D.C., and return. 

This train provides the only through 
passenger rail service between Washing- 
ton and Montreal and thence to Ottawa, 
the Capital of Canada. 

It operates over the tracks of the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad, a Canadian Na- 
tional subsidiary, the Boston and Maine, 
the New Haven, and the Pennsylvania. 

In announcing its approval of the 
merger of the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, and the New Haven roads, 
the ICC said this about the “Montrealer,” 
or the “Washingtonian,” as it is called: 

The “Washingtonian,” arriving in New 
New York at 8:10 a.m., has generally light 
patronage and and low passenger train mile 
earnings, but it does handle a quite high vol- 
ume of through passengers in through train 
service from Montreal and Boston & Maine 
origins, as well as a high volume of passen- 
gers moving beyond New York City. The 
“Washingtonian,” a conveniently scheduled 
through Montreal-to- Washington, D.C. 
train, should not be discontinued in the ab- 
sence of clear evidence that it has no poten- 
tial for economic viability. 


The ICC further ruled that: 

Examining the patronage and revenue 
levels, scheduling, alternative train service 
and feasibility for use in connecting carrier 
service of all of these evening through trains, 
we conclude that the New Haven should be 
required to continue to operate only trains 
Nos. 28 (the “Gilt Edge”), 168 (‘‘Montreal- 
er”), 176 (the Federal“). 


Thus, on April 27, the ICC held that 
the operations of the Montrealer should 
be continued. 

On July 6, 1966, only a few weeks after 
this finding, the ICC issued an order rel- 
ative to the proposed discontinuance of 
passenger service between Springfield, 
Mass., and White River Junction, Vt., by 
the Boston & Maine Corp., wherein the 
Commission stated as a conclusion of law 
that four passenger trains, including the 
“Washingtonian” and Montrealer,“ 
were indeed a burden upon interstate 
commerce, and authorized their discon- 
tinuance, but issued no report in connec- 
tion with this finding at the time. 

Almost immediately, the Boston & 
Maine announced its intention to discon- 
tinue operating these trains on July 11, 
and was only prevented from doing so by 
a temporary restraining order issued by 
U.S. District Judge Ernest W. Gibson. 

The validity of this order will be con- 
sidered by a three-man panel of the U.S. 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals today, 
July 18. 

Thus, we find now that the New Haven 
road is directed to continue to operate 
the same trains that the Boston & Maine 
is authorized to discontinue, although 
the tracks of both lines are necessary to 
the operation of the trains. 

It is not my purpose today to pass on 
the essentiality of operating these trains, 
although, as I have pointed out, they con- 
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stitute the only rail passenger link be- 
tween Washington and Montreal and 
Ottawa. 

I shall not dwell on the national se- 
curity aspects of this service—although 
the State of Vermont is expected to ac- 
cept refugees from southern New Eng- 
land in time of crisis. 

Nor do I know how thousands of per- 
sons from southern New England and 
the eastern seaboard, will get to the 
Montreal World’s Fair next year if all 
train service is discontinued. 

The point which I wish to stress today 
is much more important than the opera- 
tion of one, two, three, or four trains. 

It concerns either an indictment of 
the Congress or a misinterpretation of 
the intent of Congress. 

It may be that the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals will find that it has no 
jurisdiction over this matter—since in a 
previous case—State of New Hampshire 
against Boston & Maine Corp., United 
States of America and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, civil action No. 2570, 
the court held: 

While Congress did not expressly deny 
judicial review of § 13(a)(1) proceedings, we 
find apart from the terms of § 13(a)(1) the 
difference between subsections (1) and (2) 
highly persuasive that Congress did, indeed, 
intend that result. 

The most appealing argument in support 
of jurisdiction on these facts is one based 
simply on fairness and equity. Since the 
railroad would have a right to appeal the 
Commissions order that seven trains are re- 
quired by the public convenience and nec- 
essity and must, therefore, be continued in 
service, the public should have a right to 
judicial review with respect to the discon- 
tinued trains as well. But the short an- 
swer to this argument is that Congress does 
not have to be fair. 


By this decision, it was held that while 
the railroads under the law have the 
right to appeal certain decisions of the 
ICC, the public has no similar rights. 

Please note the last sentence of this 
quotation from the court decision: 

But the short answer to this argument is 
that Congress does not have to be fair. 


The implication of this sentence is that 
Congress, in amending the ICC Act in 
1958, either was not fair, did not intend 
to be fair or was not aware of the impli- 
cation if its acts. 

This indictment of the Congress 
should not be permitted to stand unchal- 
lenged. 

The very first line of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, reads: 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
mode of transportation, etc. 


The Congress today stands indicted of 
perpetrating an outrageous and unfair 
act on the people of the United States. 

Congress should refute this indictment 
without delay. 

For that reason, I am submitting a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate that this body does intend to be 
fair and that both the public and the 
railroads should be accorded fair and 
equal recourse to the courts. 

Mr. President, I wish to add that a 
long time ago President Johnson asked 
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for the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation. This followed a recom- 
mendation by the Hoover Commission in 
1948 that transportation should not be 
separated into several sections, each reg- 
ulated by a different agency of Govern- 
ment, with each agency strongly sus- 
pected of promoting the particular mode 
of transportation they are charged with 
regulating. 

I believe it is time for us to give serious 
consideration to the President’s recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Transportation. 

So far as I know, there has not been a 
waterway authorized or really improved 
for the last 3 years due to the opposition 
of other modes of transportation. 

I think it is time for us to look into 
the entire situation and do something 
about it. In the meantime, I could not 
resist calling to the attention of the 
Senate the indictment which has been 
made against the Congress, an indict- 
ment of being unfair to the nublic and 
that is why I am asking the Committee 
on Commerce to correct that situation, 
either by statement or legislation. 

I do not vouch for the proper wording 
of the resolution which I am introducing 
on behalf of myself and Senator Prouty, 
but I do vouch for the statement that 
the situation is very bad. Congress can- 
not afford to let this charge against it 
go unchallenged. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 284) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 

Whereas, in 1958 the Congress enacted 
49 U.S.C. 13(a) giving to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to investigate 
passenger discontinuance cases; 

Whereas, certain federal courts have so 
interpreted said law so as to give private rail- 
road companies a right of appeal to the dis- 
trict courts when the decision of the Com- 
mission is adverse to them but denied the 
right of appeal to the public protesting 
such discontinuance when the Commis- 
sion’s decision favors private railroad com- 
panies; 

Whereas, on April 5, 1966, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance Docket 
No. 23831 ordered the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company to con- 
tinue passenger service provided by the 
“Washingtonian” from Springfield, Mass. to 
New York City, and as reason for such de- 
cision stated: 

“Three daily morning trains, Nos. 169 (the 
‘Washingtonian’), 67 (the Bankers“), and 69 
(the ‘Nathan Hale’), provide inbound serv- 
ice during New York's long rush period and 
we conclude that these trains should be con- 
tinued. The ‘Washingtonian,’ arriving in 
New York at 8:10 a.m., has generally light 
patronage and low passenger train mile earn- 
ings, but it does handle a quite high volume 
of through passengers in through train serv- 
ice from Montreal and Boston & Maine or- 
igins, as well as a high volume of passengers 
moving beyond New York City. The ‘Wash- 
ingtonian, a conveniently scheduled 
through Montreal-to-Washington, D.C. 
train, should not be discontinued in the ab- 
sence of clear evidence that it has no poten- 
tial for economic viability.” Page 214. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission fur- 
ther ruled that the Montrealer“ providing 
passenger service from New York City to 
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Springfield, Mass. should be continued and 
as reason, therefore, held: 

“Examining the patronage and revenue 
leyels, scheduling, alternative train service 
and feasibility for use in connecting carrier 
service of all of these evening through 
trains, we conclude that the New Haven 
should be required to continue to operate 
only trains Nos. 28 (the ‘Gilt Edge’), 168 
{the ‘Montrealer’), 176 (the ‘Federal’).” 
Page 210. 

Whereas, on July 6, 1966, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued an order rela- 
tive to the proposed discontinuance of pas- 
senger service between Springfield, Mass. and 
White River Junction, Vermont, by the Bos- 
ton & Maine Corporation, Finance Docket 
No. 24000, wherein the Commission stated as 
a conclusion of law that four passenger 
trains including the “Washingtonian” and 
the Montrealer“ were indeed a burden upon 
interstate commerce but delayed issuing a 
report until some time in the future. Said 
“Washingtonian” and “Montrealer” are the 
very same trains which the Commission or- 
dered the New Haven to continue in April of 
this year because of through service from 
Washington and New York to Montreal; 

‘Whereas, in certain federal cases, the pub- 
lic has protested unfair treatment by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission but certain 
federal courts have held that there is no re- 
quirement for a right of appeal as far as 
the public is concerned and that the federal 
courts have no jurisdiction to hear such ap- 

. Thus, in State of New Hampshire vs 
Boston & Maine Corporation, United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Civil Action No. 2570, the Court 
held: 

“While Congress did not expressly deny 
judicial review of S13(a)(1) proceedings, we 
find apart from the terms of S13(a)(1) the 
difference between subsections (1) and (2) 
highly persuasive that Congress did, indeed, 
intend that result. 

“The most appealing argument in support 
of jurisdiction on these facts is one based 
simply on fairness and equity. Since the 
railroad would have a right to appeal, the 
Commission's order that seven trains are re- 

fuired by the public convenience and neces- 
Aty and must, therefore, be continued in 
service, the public should have a right to 
judicial review with respect to the discontin- 
ued trains as well. But the short answer to 
this argument is that Congress does not have 
to be fair.” (Pages 11 and 12). 

Now, therefore, it is hereby resolved that 
Congress in enacting 49 U.S.C. 13(a) intended 
to be fair and to give the same right of appeal 
to the public as to private railroad 
companies; 

Resolved, That Congress in enacting 49 
U.S.C. 18(a) did not intend and does not in- 
tend to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the right of decision without review; 

Resolved, That Congress intends the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to treat mem- 
bers of the public in Vermont with the same 
degree of fairness as members of the public 
in any other State. 

Resolved, That Congress intends that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission treat pri- 
vate railroad companies, such as the New 
York New Haven and Hartford Railroad, with 
the same degree of fairness as when dealing 
with the Boston and Maine Corporation; 

Resolved, That if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission cannot, or will not, fairly treat 
all private railroad companies equally and if 
said Commission cannot, or will not, treat all 
members of the public with equal fairness, 
that Congress will duly consider the neces- 
sary steps to restrict the powers of the Com- 
mission or to abolish it. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I would 
be honored if the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. ArKen] included his friend, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] as a 
cosponsor of the resolution. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am delighted to add 
the name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. KuUcHEL] as a cosponsor of the reso- 
lution. 

Although this is a New England situa- 
tion that brought the matter up, I have 
no doubt that other parts of the country 
have similar situations. 

I am delighted to add the name of the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
as a cosponsor of the resolution, 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 650 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the bill (S. 3584) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be printed in the RECORD, 
together with a proposed revision as it 
would read with matter in brackets elim- 
inated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the amendment and 
proposed revision will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 650) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 16, in lines 2, 7, 8, and 9, strike out 
“RECONSTRUCTION” and insert “DEVELOPMENT”, 

In line 10, strike out “underdeveloped” and 
insert “less developed”. 

In line 10, strike out “in Asla and Africa”. 

In line 12, strike out “Reconstruction” and 
insert “Development”. 

In line 13, strike out two“ and insert one 
or more”. 

In line 14, strike out “three” and insert 
“one or more”. 

In line 15, after “established.” insert “A 
majority of the members of each such Com- 
mission shall be citizens of the country in 
which it is established.”. 

In line 16, strike out “that” and insert “for 
the selection of”. 

In line 17, after “established” insert “who 
wherever feasible”. 

In line 20, insert a period after “office” and 
strike out the rest of the sentence. 

In line 24, strike out “reconstruction in” 
and insert development of”. 

In line 25, strike out “shall” and insert 
“may”. 

On page 17, insert a comma after “re- 
search“; strike out “and”; after “training” 
insert “and other”. 

In line 2, strike out “reconstruction” and 
insert “development”. 

In line 12, strike out the quotation marks. 

After line 12, add the following: 

„e) Nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed to restrict the authority contained 
in any other chapters of this Act.’” 


The proposed revision, presented by 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, is as follows: 
PROPOSED REVISION OF HICKENLOOPER AMEND- 

MENT AS Ir Wovutp Reap WITH MATTER IN 

BRACKETS ELIMINATED 
CHAPTER 7-—JOINT COMMISSIONS ON 

[RECONSTRUCTION] DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 471. Joint Commissions on Rural [Re- 

construction] Development (a) the Presi- 
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dent is authorized to conclude agreements 
with [under-] less developed countries [in 
Asia and Africa] providing for the establish- 
ment in such countries of Joint Commis- 
sions on Rural [Reconstruction] Develop- 
ment each of which shall be composed of 
one or more [two] citizens of the United 
States appointed by the President and one or 
more [three] citizens of the country in 
which the Commission is established. A 
majority of the members of each such Com- 
mission shall be citizens of the country in 
which it is established. Each such agree- 
ment shall provide for the selection of [that] 
the members who are citizens of the country 
in which the Commission is established 
who wherever feasible shall be selected in 
such manner and for such terms of office 
as will insure to the maximum extent pos- 
sible their tenure and continuity in office. 
[independently of any changes in political 
regimes in such country.] 

(b) A commission established pursuant to 
an agreement authorized by this section 
shall be authorized to formulate and carry 
out programs for [reconstruction in] devel- 
opment of rural areas in the country in 
which it is established, which [shall] may 
include such research, [and] training and 
other activities as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate for such [reconstruction] develop- 
ment. 3 

(c) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
funds made available pursuant to section 
212 shall be available to the President in 
negotiating and carrying out agreements en- 
tered into under this section, including the 
financing of appropriate activities of Com- 
missions established pursuant to such agree- 
ments. 

(d) The furnishing of assistance under 
this section shall not be construed as an 
express or implied assumption by the United 
States of any responsibility for making fur- 
ther contributions for such purpose. 

(e) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to restrict the authority contained in 
any other chapters of this Act. 


AMENDMENT NO. 652 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the foreign aid bill, S. 3584. 
The purpose of this amendment would be 
to assure that the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, in purchasing iron 
and steel products for Vietnam’s com- 
modities import program, would imple- 
ment congressional policy in a manner 
which would benefit our balance of pay- 
ments. If adopted this amendment 
would prevent the payment of exorbitant 
prices for inferior steel at a time when 
our own steel industry has been con- 
fronted with serious foreign competition. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 


AMENDMENT NO. 653 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
GRUENING) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 3584, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 654 

Mr. McGEE (on behalf of himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, and Mr. CLARK) proposed an 
amendment to Senate bill 3584, supra, 
which was ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 655 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3584, supra, which was 
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ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 656 THROUGH 665 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted 10 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3584, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 666 THROUGH 671 


Mr. MORSE submitted six amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3584, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, and to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See the above amendments printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Morse, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 651 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], had intended to be present today 
to introduce for himself and the other 
Senators from the Great Lakes States an 
amendment to S. 3010, the bill proposing 
the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation. 

This amendment would place the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration in the proposed new Department 
by specific statutory provision. It is 
consistent with the intent of Congress 
at the time the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation was first estab- 
lished in 1954. 

Every year it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the seaway is of the greatest 
importance to the growth of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture in the heart- 
land of the United States. It is impera- 
tive that the management and opera- 
tions of the U.S. portion of the seaway be 
given a significant statutory position in 
the new Department to enable it to work 
effectively with other Federal agencies 
and with agencies of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the letter we have 
sent to Chairman JoHN MCCLELLAN, of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
together with the text of the amendment, 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the amendment and 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 651) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

On page 15, between lines 13 and 14 insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(c)(1) The Saint Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation is hereby transferred 
to the Department, where it shall be subject 
to the direction and supervision of the Sec- 
retary, and there are hereby transferred to 
and vested in the Secretary all functions, 
powers, and duties, relating to the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, of 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Administra- 


tor of the Saint Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation and other officers thereof. 
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“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Administrator shall report 
directly to the Secretary. 

“On page 15, line 14, strike out ‘(c)’ and 
substitute (d). 

“On page 15, line 18, strike out (d) and 
substitute ‘(e)’. 

“On page 15, 
substitute (1). 

“On page 18, line 6, strike out (f)“ and 
substitute (g). 

“On page 26, line 19, strike out ‘6(c)" and 
substitute 60d)“ 


The letter, presented by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, is as follows: 


line 23, strike out (e) and 


JULY 18, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Oper- 

ations, U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As your Committee 
begins its consideration of the proposed De- 
partment of Transportation, we would like 
to have before the Committee the enclosed 
amendment which would place in the new 
Department the St. Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

In 1954, with the enactment of PL 83-358, 
the Congress established this Corporation, 
and provided that: 

“There is hereby created, subject to the 
direction and supervision of the President, or 
the head of such agency as he may desig- 
nate, a body corporate to be known as the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration.” 

There is no question but that enormous 
benefit has accrued to the commerce, indus- 
try and agriculture of the Great Lakes-mid- 
continent region because of the growing utili- 
zation of this transportation facility. The 
prospects for the future, given proper coordi- 
nation of U.S. transportation policy and con- 
tinued cooperation with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, can mean that even more benefits 
will accrue from commerce flowing to and 
from this fourth seacoast. 

Recently, Departmental Order 185, placing 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration under a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, and considering it a primal 
unit for organization purposes, has raised 
serious doubts in our minds that the intent 
of the Congress as expressed in PL 83-358 is 
being carried out. We believe that a reaffir- 
mation of this intent is essential at the time 
that the new Department of Transportation 
is created and organized. It is not sufficient 
to leave this problem to be resolved by Ex- 
ecutive Order following establishment of the 
new Department; past experience indicates 
that this will not provide adequate remedy 
for the organizational down-grading of an 
agency which must play a very important 
role in national as well as international 
transportation policy. 

Hopefully, your Committee will have the 
opportunity to review this problem fully. 
The future of the United States’ participa- 
tion in the growth of the Seaway could well 
be affected by this decision, and failure to 
provide for this agency within the legislation 
establishing the Department of Transporta- 
tion would materially lessen the desirability 
of the bill from our point of view. 

Admittedly, we speak with a regional voice, 
but believe with deep conviction the na- 
tional interest will be served by insuring pri- 
mary recognition to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation. 

Sincerely, 

Senator BRCH Baym, Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart, Senator ROBERT GRIFFIN, Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON, Senator EVERETT 
DIRKSEN, Senator STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
SENATOR PauL H. Dovuctas, Senator 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Senator EUGENE MC- 
CARTHY, Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senator VANCE HARTKE, Senator WAL- 
TER F. MONDALE. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND AMENDMENT 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills and 
amendment: 


Authority of June 28, 1966: 

S. 3565. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for deduction of 
certain education expenses of teachers: Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Boccs, Mr. BREW- 
STER, Mr. Case, Mr. Cooper, Mr. DoMINICK, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. MORTON, 
Mr. Mourpuy, Mr. PELL, Mr. Proutry, and Mr. 
Scorr 

Authority of June 30, 1966: 

S. 3578. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide coverage, under 
the program of supplementary medical insur- 
ance benefits established by part B thereof, 
of certain expenses incurred by an insured 
individual in obtaining certain drugs: Mr. 
GRUENING, 

S. 3579. A bill to establish a Judicial Sery- 
ice Commission: Mr. Dominick, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. Pearson, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. SIMPSON. 

S. 3580. A bill to provide additional read- 
justment assistance to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, 
and for other purposes: Mr. AIKEN, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Bass, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boccs, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Cotron, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DOUGLAS, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FONG, Mr. GRuENING, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. JacKSON, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Lone of Missouri, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. MonpDALE, Mr. Mur, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Rrsicorr, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Tower, Mr. Typ1ncs, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota. 

Authority of July 12, 1966: 

S. 3602. A bill to prohibit, without the ex- 
press approval of Congress, any construction 
which would result in altering the propor- 
tions, changing the size, or modifying the 
U.S. Capitol Building in any substantial 
manner, and to establish a commission to 
study the existing and future needs of the 
Congress with respect to such building: Mr. 
McGovern. 

Amendment No. 638, intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Kucuet, to the bill (S. 3164) 
to provide for continued progress in the Na- 
tion’s war on poverty: Mr. BENNETT, Mr, 
Cooper, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Hruska, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
‘THURMOND. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added as a co- 
sponsor to S. 3408, the Intergovernmen- 
tal Personnel Act. This has the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MUSKIE]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] be 
added as a cosponsor to my amendment 
No. 639 to S. 3584, the foreign aid bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
CATV 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the standing Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I wish 
to announce that the subcommittee has 
scheduled a public hearing on S. 1006, 
the copyright revision bill, as it relates to 
community antenna television systems. 

These hearings will be held on Tuesday, 
August 2; Wednesday, August 3; and 
Thursday, August 4, commencing at 10 
a.m. in room 1318, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Anyone who wishes to testify or file 
a statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the office of 
the subcommittee, room 349-A, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-2268. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], and myself. 


JIM RYUN SETS 3:51.3 WORLD 
RECORD FOR MILE RUN 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senate the out- 
standing achievement of one of our 
State’s young men. 

Yesterday another Kansan, Jim Ryun, 
a 19-year-old Kansas freshman, set a 
world record of 3:51.3 for the mile run at 
the All American Track Meet at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

In 1934 Glenn Cunningham, another 
Kansan, became the first American 
holder of the world mile record, which 
he ran in 4:06.8. 

In addition to Ryun and Cunningham, 
Kansas has produced other outstanding 
nationall, and internationally known 
mile runners, such as San Romani and 
Wes Santee. 

Kansans are all proud of the outstand- 
ing achievement of this young man. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Post of July 18, 1966, 
entitled “Ryun Predicts 3:50 Before Year 
Is Out.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ryun Prepictrs 3:50 BEFORE Year Is Our BUT 
Nor By HIM 

BERKELEY, Calif., July 17—Jim Ryun, 
Kansas’ amazing 19-year-old freshman, ran 
man’s greatest mile today and then predict- 
ed, “Someone will run a 3:50 mile this year.” 

But it won’t be Ryun, the 6-foot-2, 155- 
pound super athlete whose 3:51.3 was 23 
seconds faster than Frenchman Michel Jazy's 
world record of 3:53.6 set last year. 

“This is my last mile race this year,” Ryun 
said, explaining that he has been anxiously 
looking forward to a vacation “when I can 
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There are so many things you can't do 
in training,” said the blond young man who 
rises early and runs as many as 80 miles a 
week, divided among sprints and distances. 

Ryun, who will run a half mile in Los 
Angeles next week and then lay off until 
cross-country season, ran his record mile 
with two taped blisters on the inside of his 
right foot and developed another on the 
inside of his left foot during the race. He 
said they didn't bother him. 

He termed everything just great—the 
track, the weather, the mild breeze. 

He said his race was run almost ideally. 
He always felt there was a chance for a rec- 
ord and was encouraged by the loudspeaker’s 
blaring of his quarter mile times, by his 
competitors who set the pace until he took 
over just after the midpoint and by the 
15,000 fans in California’s Edwards Stadium 
who stood and cheered throughout the race. 

Ryun explained that all six runners in the 
race were determined to run their personal 
best. Cary Weisiger of San Diego, Calif., sec- 
ond in 3:58, and Richard Romo of Texas, 
fourth in 4:01.4, also did. 

Ryun hasn't decided yet upon his major 
subject in college. This summer he is a 
newspaper photographer with the Topeka, 
Kan., Capital, where they say he is a good 
lensman. 

But today he couldn’t take what may be 
the sports picture of the year. 


RAPID HOUSE ACTION NEEDED ON 
CHILD NUTRITION LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate passed legislation ex- 
tending the school milk program for 4 
years. This proposal was quite similar 
to a bill introduced by me, and cospon- 
sored by 67 of my Senate colleagues, 
which would have made the school milk 
program permanent. However, it was 
only part of a more inclusive bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee [Mr. 
ELLENDER], extending and revising both 
the school lunch and school milk pro- 


grams. 

At the time this legislation was ordered 
reported to the floor of the Senate I con- 
gratulated the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee for taking speedy action to ex- 
tend the school milk program, but ex- 
pressed concern over the possibility that 
the program might become simply an 
adjunct of the lunch program. I was 
quite pleased when I read language in 
the committee’s report on the bill making 
it crystal clear that the milk program 
was to continue to be administered as in 
the past. 

Subsequent events, however, have un- 
fortunately served to confirm my fears. 
Had my bill, S. 2921, been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate and passed on the 
floor it would have undoubtedly been re- 
ferred to the Agriculture Committee of 
the House of Representatives where more 
than 50 bills similar to mine are pend- 
ing and where we could have expected 
speedy action. However, because the 
child nutrition legislation passed by the 
Senate concentrated on the school lunch 
program, the Senate bill was referred to 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

I certainly would not want to imply, 
Mr. President, that the Education and 
Labor Committee of the other body will 
be slow to act on this matter. But 
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where the Agriculture Committee of the 
other body has held hearings on this 
legislative area earlier in the year and is 
presumably ready to move, the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of the House 
of Representatives will have to take the 
matter up de novo. 

I deeply hope that the House of 
Representatives will move quickly to af- 
firm the Senate’s recently expressed sup- 
port for the milk program. The House 
of Representatives can do this either 
by reporting a bill similar to S. 2921, 
making the school milk program perma- 
nent, from its Agriculture Committee or 
by taking speedy action to approve the 
Ellender bill in its Education and Labor 
Committee. 

House Agriculture Committee action 
might well be the quickest road to the 
goal of an extended program. Certainly 
a school milk bill reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee and passed by 
the full House of Representatives would 
receive speedy Senate approval. After 
all, 68 Senators have sponsored similar 
legislation. In any event, I wish to em- 
phasize the importance of rapid action in 
the House of Representatives to resolve 
any doubts the Nation may have about 
the future of the school milk program. 


DRAMATIC ECONOMIC SLOWDOWN 
IN SECOND QUARTER SHOWS 
TAX HIKE, INTEREST RATE IN- 
CREASE COULD BE DISASTROUS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
weekend America’s newspaper readers 
and television viewers were almost buried 
under stories about inflationary pressure 
on the economy, and the threat of rising 
prices, 

This morning’s poll by Louis Harris on 
President Johnson’s popularity, in my 
judgment, turned on the same theme— 
the public concern with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

To read the news of the weekend most 
persons would have received the impres- 
sion that the economy is roaring ahead 
as never before, that Americans are 
recklessly stepping on the gas and wildly 
careening into a boom that must end in 
a bust unless further restraints are 
promptly slapped on by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the only trouble with 
this picture is that it is wrong, almost 
completely wrong. 

This great American economy is not 
accelerating. It is slowing down. And 
this morning’s news shows it. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s announcement 
on what happened to the country’s busi- 
ness activity in the second 3 months of 
1966—that is, April, May, and June—was 
released for this morning’s newspapers. 
This was the report on the gross national 
product, the GNP, the prime measure of 
economic activity. 

Did it show a runaway boom? 

Consider that in the final quarter of 
1965 and the first quarter of 1966, growth 
had averaged $17 billion in money terms 
but $6 billion of this was because of the 
rise in prices, the growth in real terms, 
the actual economic growth in the last 
quarter of 1965 and the first quarter of 
1966, was $11 billion per quarter. 
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Now, consider what has actually hap- 
pened to the American economy in the 
past 3 months ending June 30th. In- 
stead of the earlier money growth of $17 
billion, the economy did not speed up. 
It actually slowed down to a growth rate 
of $10.8 billion; and instead of a real 
growth rate of $11 billion as in the two 
preceding quarters, the economy only 
increased its growth by $3.7 billion or 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Incidentally, that real growth rate of 
one-half of 1 percent for the immediate 
past quarter would mean an annual 
growth rate of only about 2 percent 
which compares with the 1965 real 
growth of 5.9 percent. 

Mr. President, we should start becom- 
ing alarmed at that 2-percent growth 
figure. It is not enough for this great 
economy of ours. It means that during 
the last quarter we not only did not go 
too fast, it means we did not go nearly 
fast enough. We stagnated. 

Mr. President, can anyone doubt that 
the economy has slowed down and 
sharply slowed down in the actual pro- 
duction of goods and services. It has. 
The statistics are clear and undeniable. 

Now, Mr. President, prominent Mem- 
bers of Congress, and even competent 
economists, nod yes, this is true and then 
turn around and suggest that because of 
rising prices we need further economic 
brakes; we need to slow down the econ- 
omy further to prevent prices from 


What these slap-on-the-brakes advo- 
cates overlook is that a 2-percent real 
growth rate in this economy of ours in 
which one and a half million new work- 
ers are pouring into our economy each 
year, an economy that has expanded its 
plant and equipment to increase its pro- 
duction as never before, that has vastly 
upgraded its skills and intensely auto- 
mated its production, that this 2-percent 
real growth rate is not enough to keep 
us busy, to keep our men and our plant 
occupied. It spells, unless it is reversed, 
unemployment. That is right. It means 
unemployment. 

Mr. President, this is not to say that 
we should not be concerned about rising 
prices. Of course, we should. Prices 
may rise more rapidly than before. But 
not because of excessive demand, and not 
because of Vietnam pressures. We are 
producing all the planes, ammunition, 
ships, helicopters, and manpower we can 
use in Vietnam, but our economy is pro- 
ducing all this and yet so immensely 
productive that it is actually slowing 
down for lack of demand. 

No, demand is not excessive. It is de- 
ficient. The times do not call for a tax 
increase or a further tightening of the 
interest rate screws to hold down prices. 

The times call for restraint on the part 
of labor in their wage demands, and I 
say this although labor has been amaz- 
ingly restrained for the past 3 years. 
They have done a remarkable job of 
keeping wages down to the wage price 
guidelines with few exceptions. Wages 
have risen far, far less rapidly than prof- 
its. Labor has shown continuing states- 
manship in exercising this restraint at 
a time when profits were soaring way 
out beyond what American business had 
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ever seen before, and when the growing 
shortages of skilled labor could have 
provided the basis for sharp wage hikes. 

The times even more emphatically call 
for restraint on the part of business. 
Many contend that if what we say about 
the GNP continues to be true—if the 
economy does slow down—that competi- 
tion will take care of prices; that prices 
will not go up in the face of a continuing 
slowdown in growth. 

Mr. President, the answer is that 
prices can and very well might rise more 
rapidly in the face of a slowdown in 
growth. This is what happened in the 
late fifties and it could happen again, 
particularly in the big industries where 
a few giants exercise effective domina- 
tion of the market or a price leadership 
power that virtually fixes prices. 

This is why price restraint is so im- 
portant, and why the Johnson adminis- 
tration is playing such a vital role in 
holding down prices by such actions as 
the molybdenum incident of last week. 

This is why the settlements that 
emerge from labor management negotia- 
tions are so crucial to our price future. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record articles 
from the Washington Post and the New 
York Times reporting the slowdown in 
the gross national product. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
Economic SLOWDOWN SUBSTANTIAL—-CON- 

SUMERS SPEND LESS AS LARGER Tax BITE 

Is FELT 

The economy showed a “substantial slow- 
down” in the second quarter of 1966, pri- 
marily because Americans finally were ending 
a months-long spending spree. 

The Commerce Department reported yes- 
terday that the Gross National Product 
(GNP)—the price tag on the Nation’s total 
output of goods and services—increased in 
April, May and June by only $10.8 billion. 
This was the smallest gain since the fall of 
1964, and put the GNP at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of $732 billion. 

While the economy was slackening, prices 
were rising as fast as the previous three 
months, In fact, inflation ate up $6.5 billion 
of the $10.8 billlon second-quarter gain, leav- 
ing only $4.3 billion as a “real” increase. 

The slowdown is pointed up by comparing 
the $4.3 billion figure with the first quarter, 
when the real gain was $10.8 billion, and 
the last quarter of 1965, when it was $14.5 
billion. 

Although the real growth has slowed, the 
amount of the GNP reflecting inflation has 
climbed from $3.4 billion in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1965 to $6 billion in the January—March 
period and to the $6.5 billion in the second 
quarter. 

While the inflation bothers Administration 
economists, the slowing real growth will con- 
tribute to the already substantial evidence 
that President Johnson will not seek a tax 
increase this year, 

In making the newest figures public, the 
Commerce Department said the economy over 
the last 3% years has grown at a faster clip 
than Government economists previously 
thought. It revised upward all quarterly 
GNP figures beginning in 1963. 

The new revision—based mainly on more 
up-to-date data from the Internal Revenue 
Service, State Unemployment Insurance pay- 
rolls and the Census Bureau—boosted GNP 
for the first quarter of this year to a season- 
ally adjusted annual level of $721.2 billion 
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It had earlier been estimated at $713.9 
billion, 

The $10.8 billion increase during the sec- 
ond quarter of this year was the smallest 
since the last three months of 1964, but it 
was more in line with what the Administra- 
tion anticipated last January in projecting 
an increase from 1965 to 1966 of about $46.5 
billion. 

Some economic indicators for June, the 
Commerce Department said, show that busi- 
ness conditions at the end of the second 
quarter may have been stronger than for 
the quarter as a whole. 

The main reason for the second-quarter 
slowdown was “a marked tapering in con- 
sumer spending” following a long period of 
rapid gains, the Government said. Auto- 
mobile sales alone dropped $3 billion at an 
annual rate. 

Behind the drop in consumer spending 
were increased payroll withholding and 
Social Security taxes, the latter to help 
finance Medicare. The auto safety con- 
troversy also might have played a role. 

Other elements in GNP showed mixed 
trends. Homebuilding declined slightly, and 
officials predicted a bigger drop this summer 
as the shortage of home mortgage money is 
felt in construction. 

Businessmen invested less in new plant 
and equipment but more in inventories, re- 
flecting bigger stocks of unsold cars. Im- 
ports rose faster than exports. 

As a result of higher taxes and lower eco- 
nomic activity, disposable personal income 
advanced only $4.6 billion, less than in any 
other quarter since the spring of 1963. 


[From the New York Times] 


SLACKENING SEEN IN GROSS PRODUCT 
GROWTH IN TOTAL FOR QUARTER WELL BELOW 
HECTIC PACE FOR PRECEDING PERIODS—PRICE 
UPTURN Is Crrro—Risx IN U.S. OUTPUT or 
GOODS AND SERVICES IN 3 MONTHS Is SET AT 
$10.8 BILLION 
WasxHincton, July 17.—The second-quarter 

growth in the nation’s total output of goods 

and services, the gross national product, was 
$10.8-billion, well below the hectic pace of 
the preceding two quarters, the Commerce 

Department reported today, 

About two-thirds of the rise in the dollar 
value of the gross product in the second 
quarter simply represented higher prices, the 
report said. The “real” growth was about 
$3.7-billion, or one-half of one per cent. 

In the final quarter of 1965 and the first 
quarter of this year, growth had averaged 
$17-billion in dollar terms and $11-billion in 
“real” terms. 

Today's report also contained the regular 
July revisions of the G.N.P. for several previ- 
ous years. It showed that total output last 
year, at $681.2-billion, was $4.9-billion higher 
than the earlier estimates had indicated. 
Real growth last year turns out to have been 
5.9 per cent, the highest among the leading 
industrial countries. 

UPWARD REVISIONS 

For the second quarter of this year, the 
gross national product was put at an annual 
rate of $732-billion, compared with the re- 
vised figure of $721.2-billion in the first 
quarter and $704.3-billion in the last quar- 
ter of 1965. 

The upward revisions in the nation’s total 
output help account for the spectacular 
growth in government revenues, which have 
been running well ahead of estimates, 

The slowing of the rate of growth in the 
second quarter was generally welcomed both 
in and out of government. It meant some 
reduction in inflationary pressure, which 
had begun to reach dangerous proportions in 
the six-month period from last October to 
March. 

The G. N. P. measures output by measuring 
total spending in the economy. By far the 
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most important factor in slowing the ex- 
pansion in the second quarter was a dip in 
consumer spending, concentrated on auto- 
mobiles. 

PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 

Total personal consumption expenditures 
in the second quarter were at a rate of 
$458.9-billion, up only $3.3-billion from the 
first quarter. This compares with increases 
of $10-billion in the two previous quarters. 

There was an actual decline of $3.5-bil- 
lion in purchases of durable goods dom- 
inated by autos. Consumer spending on 
“soft” and on services continued to 
rise, though the rise in purchases of soft 
goods was less than in previous quarters. 

Possibly because of delivery delays, busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment 
apparently fell below the average quarterly 
gains of last year and the first quarter of 
this year. Housing construction also de- 
clined slightly in the second quarter. 

The report put defense outlays in the sec- 
ond quarter at an annual rate of $57-billion, 
up $2.4-billion from the first quarter and $8- 
billion above the second quarter of last year 
before the major military commitment to 
Vietnam was made. 

The defense figure in the G.N.P. accounts 
is not precisely the same as the military 
budget, but it gives a good picture of the 
growth in the cost of the war. On a GN. P. 
basis, defense spending rose $16-billion in 
the third quarter of last year, $1.8-billion in 
the fourth quarter, $2.1-billion in the first 
quarter of this year and $2.4-billion in the 
second quarter. 
< One unusual feature of the second quarter 

was a very large rise in business inventories, 
at an annual rate of $12-billion, compared 
with less than $10-billion in the previous two 
quarters. The chief reason was a buildup of 
stocks of autos at the dealer level. 


[From the New York Times] 
Price INDEX CRITICIZED 


WASHINGTON, July 17.—The Government’s 
system for keeping an eye on inflation came 
under fire today in a special economic study 
that recommended an urgent overhaul of the 
system to permit advance warning of rising 
prices. 

The study, “Inflation and Price Indexes,” 
was released by the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee, which already has 
criticized handling of Government statistics 
used by President Johnson in fighting infla- 
tion. 

The study was made by Jules Backman of 
New York University and Martin Gainsbrugh 
of the National Industry Conference Board 
for the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmire, Democrat of 
Wisconsin, said the committee was releasing 
the study because “evidences of price infia- 
tion are prompting widespread concern as to 
the possible need for its control by added 
fiscal measures, selective controls or an even 
more restrictive monetary policy.” 

Breaking with current economic thinking, 
the report gave top billing to the consumer 
price index—the cost-of-living guide—over 
the wholesale price index as an inflation 
spotter. 

Most government economists contend the 
wholesale index is a more accurate indicator 
of inflation. They contend the consumer 
index fails to account for quality in product 
improvement and over-states price increases. 

Although the report said the wholesale 
index provided an earlier inflation warning 
than the consumer guide, it said the latter 
“provides the best measure of magnitude of 
price inflation.” 
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ADMINISTRATION MUST NOT PLAY 
POLITICS WITH U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 9 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with deep interest what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmirE] has 
just stated. Interestingly enough, I came 
to the floor prepared to address myself 
to the same subject, but with a different 
conclusion. 

The administration’s unwillingness or 
inability to stop the present drift in eco- 
nomic policy and to deal with inflation 
effectively is threatening a major crisis 
for the United States. 

The administration never hesitates to 
take credit for the expansionary effects 
of the tax cut of 1964; now it should be 
prepared to take the necessary difficult 
and politically sensitive fiscal actions be- 
fore this fall’s elections. Unfortunately, 
the American economy will not stand still 
while the administration awaits the out- 
come of the November elections, and 
continues to rely almost solely on a tight 
money policy as a means to stabilize the 
economy. 

The administration was quick to criti- 
cize the Federal Reserve Board for in- 
creasing the rediscount rate December 
last. Since then, it has abdicated its 
commanding role in economic policy- 
making and left the main burden on the 
shoulders of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The result has been that credit has be- 
come unnecessarily and dangerously 
tight and interest rates today are at 
their highest point since World War II. 
This has already caused serious distor- 
tions in key sectors of the economy, such 
as the home building industry, small 
business, State and local governments; 
and has started an undesirable rate war 
between savings and loan associations 
and savings banks and other credit in- 
stitutions. Unless the credit situation 
eases soon we may soon be faced with 
something far more serious—a recession. 

The administration’s most recent re- 
sponse to the problem of rising interest 
rates has been to suggest that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee begin 
work on legislation to limit temporarily 
the amount of interest which commer- 
cial banks and other financial institu- 
tions can pay on certain types of deposits. 
Should Congress act on this recommen- 
dation, it would be like clamping the lid 
on a boiling pot without turning down 
the heat. If study by appropriate con- 
gressional committees indicates, how- 
ever, that this would be an appropriate 
action to take, it is my view that this 
action must be coupled with basic fiscal 
action to moderate the demand for cred- 
it, which is one basis of our high interest 
structure. 

Credit demand for marginal projects 
can be reduced by a more restrictive fis- 
cal policy. Improving the mix between 
fiscal policy and monetary policy would 
result in reducing the overall level of 
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demand but at a lower structure of in- 
terest rates than in the present situation. 
where emphasis is placed on restrictive 
monetary policy alone. 

While the rate of increase in the price 
level appears to have diminished in re- 
cent weeks, the inflation hazard is by no 
means a thing of the past. We are in 
the midst of a guideline—jettisoning ma- 
chinists’ strike against one-half of the 
major domestic airline carriers, right 
now. Next year, labor contract nego- 
tiations are scheduled involving 3 million 
workers in a number of key industries, 
such as rubber, trucking, communica- 
tions, paper, construction, and automo- 
biles. Vietnam costs are certain to in- 
crease before the year is out, and capital 
spending is not diminishing. The ad- 
ministration cannot permit any further 
delay in adopting a policy mix that will 
permit continued economic growth in 
the United States without inflation. 

This policy mix, in my view, calls for 
an easing of credit and lowering of in- 
terest rates balanced by an increase in 
both individual and corporate tax rates 
totaling about $6 billion. 

Mr. President, the administration is 
way behind the times—a matter of 6 
months behind. Even now, it is ques- 
tionable whether the danger will be met 
by an increase in taxes, even though it 
comes at least 6 months too late. If the 
administration would take the lead in 
fiscal policy, the Federal Reserve Board 
would, I believe, be ready to adjust mone- 
tary policy accordingly. If administra- 
tion-Federal Reserve Board coordination 
has any meaning whatever it means just 
such cooperation and Congress has every 
right to expect this from the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

It is fair to say that our current eco- 
nomic outlook is cloudy and there are no 
quick or easy policy solutions. Never- 
theless, the administration's abdication 
of economic leadership over the past 6 
months has aggravated the uncertainty 
about the economic outlook and made the 
selection of an appropriate policy re- 
sponse more difficult and hazardous than 
would have been the case early this year. 

Further delay in making hard eco- 
nomic decisions would be the worst solu- 
tion. A modest increase in individual in- 
come taxes 1 or 2 percentage points 
coupled with an increase in corporate in- 
come taxes —2 1 to 3 percentage points 
would yield $5.5 to $7 billion in Govern- 
ment revenues and would affect the econ- 
omy across the board more equitably 
than a tight money policy; a policy 
which is essentially nonselective except 
as individual banking institutions carry 
out selectivity. A corresponding easing 
of credit and a fall of interest rates 
would at the same time improve the situ- 
ation of those credit institutions and 
businesses which today are carrying the 
main burden of the administration's un- 
willingness to “face the music.” 

Mr. President, I understand very 
clearly why the attitude taken is the one 
which has been designated by my good 
friend, the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
understand it politically, but it is un- 
sound economically. It is the duty of the 
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minority to protest against it. Notwith- 
standing the fact that I and others are 
going to vote yea and nay on such a pro- 
posal, it will be infinitely less costly and 
less dangerous to the American people 
than the present policy with the salve put 
dver it, on the ground that in one quar- 
ter the gross national product has gone 
down. Why? Because money is tight, 
and building construction is going down? 
For the wrong reasons, Mr. President, 
because the administration will not face 
the music. It is 6 months late now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled Economie Impact 
L.B.J. To Blame for Churning Interest 
Rates,” written by Hobart Rowen, and 
published in the Washington Post on 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 17, 
1966] 
LBJ. To BLAME FOR CHURNING INTEREST 
RATES 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

More than it cares to admit, the Johnson 
Administration is worried about price infia- 
tion, which resumed a dangerous upward 
course last month. Yet, the President stub- 
bornly resists a tax increase that would slow 
the boom, especially in business investment. 

As Gov. Sherman J. Maisel of the Federal 
Reserve Board said in a speech last week, 
that would have been “the simplest .. the 
most direct” way of holding things in check. 

Instead, President Johnson—who was sup- 
posed to have had a Populist abhorrence of 
high interest rates—has allowed monetary 
policy to carry the ball. 

We have had, as a result, a disastrous “rate 
war”, with interest charges leap-frogging out 
of sight. Banks, savings institutions, and 
Uncle Sam himself are in a mad competition 
for money. 

Interest and dividend rates of 5:14 and 5½ 
per cent are now common. One Alaska say- 
ings bank offers depositors 5.65 per cent. 
Shrewd investors can get around 5.7 per cent 
on some Government issues. Home mort- 
gage rates under 6 per cent are almost non- 
existent. 

And the end is not in sight, although on 
Friday. the Federal Reserve moved to clip 
back some of the more tantalizing rates 
banks have offered small depositors. 

While money is “tight”, in the sense that 
interest rates are high, the traditional im- 
pact of costlier money has been absent. The 
money supply, since the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate last December, has 
actually been increasing faster than before. 

The classic expectation was that costlier 
money would discourage borrowing. But it 
simply hasn’t worked out that way. Con- 
vinced of good markets and boom times, 
businessmen have willing paid the price— 
higher interest rates—to expand their opera- 
tions and build up inventories. 

So what we have is an economy crying for 
restraint through fiscal policy or monetary 
policy—and getting neither. The only re- 
straint that LBJ’s present policy (or non- 
policy) is enforcing is excessive trouble for 
the housing and construction industry. 

At some point in this process, unless the 
Administration acts on the fiscal side, the 
Federal Reserve Board may be tempted to do 
what it has resisted so far—and that is to 
make interest rates frighteningly high. 

The discount rate is now 4% per cent. 
In the present circumstances, one could 
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Justify a 5 or 5% per cent discount rate. 
The banks’ prime lending rate, now 534 per- 
cent, could go to 6% or 6% per cent. Loans 
to smaller customers could go to 7 per cent. 

All of this could also knock the economy 
into a cocked hat, and the FRB fears it may 
be tagged with responsibility for a recession. 

But what are the other options? 

The Administration seems to be sitting 
around waiting for “good news” in the form 
of a slow-down in some important sector of 
the economy. For example, officials take 
cheer that the Gross National Product ap- 
parently rose only $10-$11 billion (at annual 
rates) in the second quarter, compared with 
$17 billions in the first. 

But the drift of the war in Vietnam—and 
perhaps, ultimately elsewhere in Asia—leads 
everyone in Washington to the conclusion 
that the arms spending will move up, not 
down in the year ahead. 

Thus, the “comfort” from a slower-paced 
GNP in the second quarter may dissipate 
with a new bulge in the third. 

Nevertheless, high-placed insiders in the 
Administration told me in the past few days, 
that there will be no move toward higher 
taxes at this time. 

They profess to fear that Congress might 
stall on a tax bill, and pass it only after the 
peak of inflationary pressures has past. 

The only anti-inflationary action which 
the Administration has summoned courage 
recently was a roll-back of a 5 per cent in- 
crease in the alloying metal, molybdenum. 

There, it had a sitting duck in a two-com- 
pany industry where the leader had an out- 
standing profit record. In thousands of 
other situations, more meaningful to be con- 
sumer, prices are escalating, and the Admin- 
istration has no plan or program to keep 
them in check. 

The economy today is a complex of record 
profits, rising prices, record interest rates. 
There is an open invitation to labor to trans- 
late 1966’s price inflation into 1967's wage 
inflation. 

It’s not anything this Administration can 
be proud of. What we have here is not 
“new”, nor old“, just bad economics. 


BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORA- 
TORY—SITE FOR PROPOSED 
ATOM SMASHER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the ap- 
proaching decision by the Atomic Energy 
Commission concerning a location for 
their proposed 200-billion-electron-volt 
particle accelerator. This atom smasher, 
when completed, will be the world’s larg- 
est scientific instrument, and will further 
strengthen U.S. world leadership in basic 


science. The AEC, after studying more. 


than 150 sites for the accelerator, has 
narrowed down its final consideration to 
six locations throughout the Nation, in- 
cluding the Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory at Upton, Long Island, which I 
have had the pleasure of personally in- 
specting earlier this year. 

The Brookhaven Laboratory is the 
location most ideally situated for the 
project. Basic economic considerations 
suggest the choice of Brookhaven. It is 
the only site for which the accelerator 
would not require the establishment of a 
giant new Federal laboratory, with the 
attendant delay and high costs. By 
coordinating the new atom smasher with 
a smaller 33-billion accelerator already in 
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use at the laboratory, it is estimated that 
approximately $60 million in construc- 
tion costs could be saved, and that when 
complete it can be operated at a 
$9,500,000 annual saving. 

A completely new staff would not need 
to be trained. As the National Academy 
of Sciences reported, 

The highly competent accelerator design 
group already there could serve as a nucleus 
for the staff of the 200-Bev facility. While 
the new accelerator is being built, experi- 
mental physicists would be able to use the 
33 Bev machine that is now operating. This 
would materially aid in the recruitment of 
staff. 


However, it is not only in economic con- 
siderations in which Brookhaven excels. 
The facility is also presently situated in 
the middle of one of the greatest com- 
plexes of scientific talent for research 
and technology. The laboratory itself 
is now operated for the Atomic Energy 
Commission by a group of universities 
called Associated Universities, Inc., 
which is composed of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Princeton, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the University of Rochester and 
Yale. 

The close ties of the Brookhaven scien- 
tists and additional distinguished univer- 
sities in the area should also be recog- 
nized. More institutions use these 
atomic facilities than use any other in 
the Nation. Over 65 percent of all the 
research performed there is carried on by 
visiting scientists from 35 outside insti- 
tutions. It was the Seaborg Panel of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
which stressed that basic research and 
graduate education should remain inti- 
mately coupled. In short, the wealth of 
scientific personnel in the universities 
which manage Brookhaven, and in the 
other universities within easy reach of it, 
represents by far the greatest concentra- 
tion of brain power available to utilize 
this accelerator anywhere in the United 
States. 

Added to the strong educational sup- 
port is the support of the business com- 
munity. Industries and business groups 
on Long Island, throughout New York 
State, and indeed throughout the east- 
ern seaboard have joined in their support 
for this advance of science. Particularly 
strong is the Long Island-wide support 
for the accelerator, including that of the 
Nassau-Suffolk Regional Planning Com- 
mission, the Long Island Association, as 
well as representatives of financial, labor, 
and industrial groups. Statewide, the 
New York State Science Foundation and 
the New York State Advisory Council for 
the Advancement of Industrial Research 
and Development, among others, have 
assured the AEC of their complete will- 
ingness to assist in strengthening the 
coordination of the educational institu- 
tions with Brookhaven. 

This support by both educational and 
business groups is unusual and indeed 
significant. Furthermore, the added 
advantage of the superb transportation 

system in the area makes the Brookhaven 
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site unparalleled. Because of the excel- 
lent rail, highway, and shipping net- 
works of which New York is the focal 
point, the new atom smasher at Brook- 
haven would be uniquely accessible to 
scientists from all over the United States 
and the world. 

In fact, Brookhaven is already an es- 
tablished center for the world scientific 
community, with over 350 visiting scien- 
tists participating in its research pro- 
grams each year. 

In summary, with its obvious advan- 
tages of the nearby universities, an avail- 
able, federally owned location, a nucleus 
of experienced nuclear scientists, strong 
support from the business and academic 
communities, and an outstanding trans- 
portation system, Brookhaven clearly 
is the superior location for the atom 
smasher. 

And, these factors will, I am sure, be 
given the fullest consideration by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and by the 
President in reaching a decision. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor, an article 
published in the New York Times of June 
30, regarding a meeting which I attended 
under the auspicies of the Long Island 
Association of Commerce and the First 
National City Bank, in which leading 
executives of some 250 New York and 
New England corporations participated. 
Presiding at this conference were Rich- 
ard S. Perkins, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the First National City 
Bank and Carlyle H. Jones, president of 
the Long Island Association of Commerce 
and Industry and vice president of Sperry 
Gyroscope Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 
Presentations were made by Dr. John 
Baiardi, Provost of the Brookhaven cam- 
pus of Long Island University; Joseph F. 
Dytra, Jr., executive vice president of the 
Long Island Association of Commerce and 
Industry; and John F. Woog, Esq., Legis- 
lative Counsel of the association. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, June 30, 
1966] 


Lonc Istanp Is URGED AS SITE FOR A HUGE 
REACTOR 


Leading executives of some 250 New Eng- 
land corporations were urged yesterday to 
lend their influence and prestige to a drive 
to locate a $370-million atomic accelerator 
on Long Island. 

The accelerator, a 200-billion electron volt 
reactor, commonly called an atom smasher, 
is to be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment at one of six sites across the country. 

Already, some government and business 
leaders in 13 northeastern states have en- 
dorsed a bid to locate the reactor at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory in Suffolk 
County. A 33-billion electron volt reactor is 
now in operation at Brookhaven. 

Yesterday’s meeting of executives—one of 
the rare efforts to organize the usually inde- 
pendent Atlantic states into a political bloc— 
was held in an auditorium of the First Na- 
tional City Bank at 339 Park Avenue near 
5ist Street. 

Mayor Lindsay and Senator Jacos K. Javirs 
were both on hand to urge the business lead- 
ers to support the drive, aimed at influencing 
the Atomic Energy Commission and Presi- 
dent Johnson to choose the Long Island loca- 
tion. 
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` Officials of the Long Island Association of 
Commerce and Industry told the group that 
construction of the world’s largest reactor at 
Brookhaven would mean an “economic fall- 
out” in the Northeast of $1.25-billion in 
building and operating costs over a 10-year 
period. 

The businessmen were asked to write to 
their Congressmen, key government officials 
and the presidents of universities and col- 
leges in their areas asking for support for 
the Brookhaven project. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial published in 
Newsday, the Long Island newspaper, of 
June 27, entitled “One More Push.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From Newsday, June 27, 1966] 
ONE MORE PUSH 


The Atomic Energy Commission is now 
making its final consideration of six possible 
sites for a $375,000,000 atom smasher, by far 
the largest in the world. These sites are at 
Brookhaven, on Long Island; at Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; at Madison, Wis.; at Weston, Ill.; at 
Denver, Colo., and at Sacramento, Calif. 
Each has certain features that recommend 
it, but the Brookhaven site is the only one 
that has all of them in abundance. 

The basic criteria are (1) land suitability; 
(2) availability of electric power and clean 
water; (3) cost of construction; (4) cost of 
operation; (5) fast transportation, both local 
and nationwide; (6) proximity to colleges 
and universities; and (7) suitable surround- 
ing communities to house 2,400 resident sci- 
entists and technicians. On the evidence, 
Brookhaven excels on every count. 

Most of the land required is already owned 
by the federal government, and excellent 
for construction. Electric power and water 
to spare are close at hand, The atom site 
can be built at a savings of $59,000,000 at 
Brookhaven because of supporting facilities 
which are already in place. When complete, 
it can be operated at a $9,500,000 annual 
savings—a total of $154,000,000 over ten 
years. 

Overriding all these favorable factors, 
which include the scientific nucleus already 
created by the State University at Stony 
Brook, other colleges, defense production 
plants and the national laboratory, is the 
political pressure that is being brought by 
every area being considered. The governors 
of many northeastern states and the mem- 
bers of Congress from those states are push- 
ing hard for Brookhaven. That pressure 
must be intensified, for the final decision is 
to be made in two stages—first by the Joint 
Congressional Committee for Atomic Energy, 
and finally by President Johnson. 

On the merits, Brookhaven should win the 
award of the atom smasher, On the basis of 
practical politics, every ethical effort should 
be made to insure that the whole of the 
northeastern U.S., with its unmatched scien- 
tific and educational facilities, benefits by 
the location of this new facility on Long 
Island. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the cele- 
bration of Captive Nations Week ex- 
presses the determination of this Gov- 
ernment to keep alive the hope of free- 
dom in the hearts of the captive peoples 
of Eastern Europe. 

Communist tyranny has enslaved mil- 
lions of Europeans for two decades. No 
one regrets more than I the necessity for 
a Captive Nations Week; yet until na- 
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tional independence is restored to these 
East European countries, the American 
people will continue to take the oppor- 
tunity every year to publicly recommit 
ourselves and our Nation to a policy 
whose ultimate goal is the restoration of 
human freedom. 

The United States has been founded 
on principles of independence, personal 
liberty, and human dignity—those very 
principles now denied our friends and 
relatives in Eastern Europe. Indeed, 
many of those who helped found these 
principles in America are heroes of now 
captive nations—heroes as illustrious as 
Kosciusko and Pulaski. The United 
States thus shares with these Eastern 
European people ties of history and cul- 
tures, as well as ties of sympathy and 
understanding. 

Captive Nations Week has acquired an 
added significance now in view of events 
in Vietnam and east-central Europe. 
Most recently in the press we read of 
Rumania’s attempts to introduce some 
flexibility in the tightly controlled east- 
ern bloc and Warsaw Pact. This is a 
positive sign and we can assist such 
moves toward independence by trade, 
cultural exchanges, and moral encour- 
agement. In East Germany, despite a 
manmade barrier to freedom, people 
daily seek asylum and a new life in the 
West. Indeed, in each satellite country, 
one can find inspiring examples of rest- 
lessness and a search for freedom. We 
particularly note these events during 
Captive Nations Week, and we pray for 
the time when all these people can be 
restored to the ranks of the free, and a 
Captive Nations Week will no longer be 
necessary. 


AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some observations regarding 
the agriculture appropriation bill the 
Senate passed last Friday, and which 
will soon be the subject of a Senate- 
House conference. First, I wish to com- 
mend the Appropriations Committee for 
restoring the administration’s proposed 
cutbacks in the schoo] milk, school lunch, 
land-grant college and agricultural re- 
search programs. Certainly, these long- 
existing, vital programs deserve the full 
support of the Congress. By recom- 
mending cuts in these valuable pro- 
grams, the administration, which should 
have known full well that the Congress 
would surely restore the cuts, in effect 
attempted to make the Congress appear 
to be the “big spenders.” 

I hope that the Senate conferees will 
press for adoption of the sums allotted by 
this body particularly in regard to the 
following two programs: 

First. Rural Community Development 
Service: 

I believe that the Senate provided a 
valuable service when it increased the 
funds available to the Rural Community 
Development Service from last year’s 
$637,000 to $2.5 million. Unfortunately, 
the House agreed only to maintain the 
fiscal 1966 level. I would like to add my 
support to the Senate figure and would 
hope that the distinguished Senator 
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from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] will urge 
the House to take the $2.5 million figure. 
The Rural Community Development 
Service provides a force of specialists in 
rural development thoroughly trained in 
the procedures of other Federal agen- 
cies—as well as the Department of Agri- 
culture programs—assigned a clear and 
full-time responsibility of helping rural 
communities in each State make full use 
of available forms of assistance. Our 
Federal programs are of inadequate 
value if we cannot make them reach the 
rural citizen who has little access to in- 
formation concerning the various aid 
available. The $2.5 million appropriated 
by the Senate will allow this agency to 
expand its services beyond the 23 States 
in which it now has offices. The agency 
had estimated that it would need at least 
$1,750,000 to maintain the present level 
of operation. Thus, by giving added life 
to this service we are pursuing the goal 
of seeing that rural people share equi- 
tably in our Federal system. 

Second. School lunch program for 
needy children: 

I was glad to see the Senate adopt 
an amendment to increase to $4.5 million 
funds available for section 11 of the 
school lunch program. That section au- 
thorizes special assistance in the form 
of a larger subsidy to schools in low- 
income areas. This added sum will allow 
needy children to receive more well- 
rounded nutritional diets. The House 
merely continued the $2 million appro- 
priated last year. 

At the same time I hope the conferees 
will be sympathetic to the views of the 
House with regard to new starts in water- 
shed planning. Whereas the House 
allowed for 100 new starts for this im- 
portant program to increase our flood 
prevention methods, the Senate has al- 
lowed for only 60 new starts. I am 
informed the actual building of the vari- 
ous watershed projects has been bogged 
down and I hope that an increased effort 
within the Department of Agriculture 
will be made to push this program along 
at a faster pace. 

I am also pleased to point out that 
although only $50 million was allocated 
for expenses for the cropland adjust- 
ment program, the committee in its re- 
port states that should it be determined 
later that actual needs for fiscal 1967 are 
much greater, additional funds will be 
sought in a supplementary appropria- 
tion bill. The cropland adjustment pro- 
gram was created as a result of the 1965 
Agriculture Act and it is still unfamiliar 
to many farmers. However, as the word 
spreads across the country, I believe that 
there will be great demand by farmers 
who may wish to divert land from the 
production of unneeded crops to uses that 
will promote the development and con- 
servation of our soil. Also the program 
may be used to preserve open spaces, 
promote natural beauty, and for rural 
recreation facilities. 

Earlier in the session, the Senate 
passed S. 902, a bill sponsored by Sena- 
tor ELLENDER and myself to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with State and other public agencies in 
planning for changes in the use of agri- 
cultural land in rapidly expanding areas 
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and other agriculture use areas. We can 
ill afford to make mistakes in land de- 
velopment as the cities expand into our 
rural areas. I am informed that com- 
munity planners have expressed great 
interest in the aid given them by the soil 
maps resulting from surveys conducted 
by the Soil Conservation Services. I had 
hoped that the committee would have 
seen fit to restore the entire $3.6 million 
which the administration sought to cut 
from this year’s budget. However, the 
Senate did restore $2 million of that 
amount which is the sum agreed to by 
the House. 

Finally, I should mention that by re- 
storing the funds which the administra- 
tion would have cut in agricultural re- 
search, the committee returned $320,000 
to the joint Federal-State fight against 
the golden nematode—an insect which 
has the capability of destroying the en- 
tire Long Island potato crop. Such de- 
struction would result in the loss to New 
York State of over $25 million annually. 
I am informed that the combined Fed- 
eral-State effort over the past 20 years is 
within 3 or 4 years of containing this 
infestation. It would be tragic if the 
Federal Government were to withdraw 
its support at this time. 


STEINBECK REPLIES TO YEVTU- 
SHENKO ON VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in a poem 
published July 7 in a Moscow literary 
newspaper, Yevgeny Yevtushenko chided 
Pulitzer and Nobel Prize-winning Author 
John Steinbeck for his silence on Viet- 
nam and urged him to deplore the recent 
bombing raids. 

Mr. Steinbeck, who has a son in Viet- 
nam, turned the tables on Yevtushenko. 
He said that he does not “know a single 
American who is for (the war in Viet- 
nam). But, my beloved friend, you ask 
me to denounce half a war, our half.” 

Steinbeck called the war Chinese-in- 
spired and insisted that the United States 
would not be there in the first place were 
it not for the fact that others began the 
conflict. 

Instead, Steinbeck called on Yevtu- 
shenko to use his influence in the Soviet 
Union to get the Moscow government to 
“stop sending the murderous merchan- 
dise through North Vietnam to be used 
against the South.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of John Steinbeck’s letter 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Following is the full text of Steinbeck’s 
open letter to Yevtushenko: 

“My DEAR FRIEND GENYA: 

“I have just now read those parts of your 
poem printed in the New York Times. I 
have no way of knowing how good the trans- 
lation is, but I am pleased and flattered by 
your devotion. 

“In your poem, you ask me to speak out 
against the war in Vietnam. You know well 
how I detest all war, but for this one I have 
a particular and personal hatred. I am 
against this Chinese-inspired war. I don’t 
know a single American who is for it. But, 
my beloved friend, you asked me to denounce 
half a war, our half. I appeal to you to join 
me in denouncing the whole war. 
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“Surely you don’t believe that our ‘pilots 
fiy to bomb children,’ that we send bombs 
and heavy equipment against innocent civil- 
ians? This is not East Berlin in 1953, Buda- 
pest in 1956, nor Tibet in 1959. 

“You know as well as I do, Genya, that we 
are bombing oil storage, transport and the 
heavy and sophisticated weapons they carry 
to kill our sons. And where that oil and 
those weapons come from, you probably 
know better than I. They are marked in pic- 
tograph and in Cyrillic characters. 

“I hope you also know that if those weap- 
ons were not being sent, we would not be in 
Vietnam at all. If this were a disagreement 
between Vietnamese people, we surely would 
not be there, but it is not, and since I have 
never found you to be naive you must be 
aware that it is not. 

“This war is the work of Chairman Mao, 
designed and generalled by him in absentia, 
advised by Peking and cynically supplied 
with brutal weapons by foreigners who set 
it up. Let us denounce this also, my friend, 
but even more, let us together undertake a 
program more effective than denunciation. 

“I beg you to use your very considerable 
influence on your people, your government, 
and on those who look to the Soviet Union 
for direction, to stop sending the murderous 
merchandise through North Vietnam to be 
used against the South. 

“For my part, I will devote every resource 
I have to persuade my government to with- 
draw troops and weapons from the South, 
leaving only money and help for rebuilding. 
And, do you know, Genya, if you could ac- 
complish your part, my part would follow 
immediately and automatically. 

“But even this is not necessary to stop the 
war. If you could persuade North Vietnam 
to agree in good faith to negotiate, the bomb- 
ing would stop instantly. The guns would 
fall silent and our dear sons could come 
home. It is as simple as that, my friend, as 
simple as that, I promise you. I hope to see 
you and your lovely wife Galya soon. 

“With all respect and affection, 

“JOHN STEINBECK,” 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last week, 
I called upon the administration to make 
proposals to Congress for the revision 
and strengthening of the emergency 
labor dispute provisions of our national 
labor laws—proposals which the Presi- 
dent assured us, in his state of the Union 
message, he would deliver but which have 
never been presented. 

The airlines strike is but one more 
example of the critical weakness in our 
labor laws which periodically and regu- 
larly subjects us to strikes endangering 
the national health and safety. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Wash- 
ington Post published an excellent edi- 
torial, reiterating my call for legislative 
action. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 17, 1966] 
EMERGENCY STRIKE Vom 

Senator Javrrs has issued a timely reminder 
that the promised recommendations for 
emergency strike legislation have never been 
forthcoming. The President indicated in his 
state of the Union message last January 
that he would have proposals to make on the 
subject. At the time the country was much 
concerned about the helplessness of Goy- 
ernment in the face of stalled public services 
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because of the New York subway strike. The 
crisis passed, however, and nothing was done. 
Now the country is face to face with a similar 
crisis in the airlines strike, and there is no 
legislation on the books through which the 
public interest can be protected. 

This newspaper has often noted the inade- 
quacies of the emergency strike provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The airline strike 
has once more demonstrated the similar 
weaknesses of the Railway Labor Act. So 
long as these defects remain uncorrected the 
public must expect periodic crises resulting 
in the suspension of services that, in our 
modern civilization, must be deemed 
essential. 

Mr. Javits is not asking others to rush into 
a delicate legislative field which he himself 
avoids. On the contrary, he has long spon- 
sored legislation that would give the Presi- 
dent what he calls “one last-resort weapon” 
that could be used after all else had failed. 
If fact-finding with recommendations and 
a cooling-off period for additional negotia- 
tions should fail, he would authorize the 
President to go to court and ask for the 
appointment of a special receiver to operate 
the struck property whenever necessary to 
protect the public health and safety. 

Whether or not this is the right approach, 
it would be a useful starting-off place for 
discussion of an extremely difficult problem. 
It is a grave illusion to suppose that the 
problem will go away if the Congress and the 
White House continue to ignore it. On the 
contrary, it is likely to get worse. 


DEATH OF POLICE CHIEF WILLIAM 
H. PARKER, OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday night, a distinguished American, 
Chief of Police William H. Parker, of Los 
Angeles, died suddenly of a heart attack. 
He was 64. My wife and I send to his 
widow our most heartful condolences. 

I have no doubt that his reputation is 
known to all the Members of the Senate 
who would wish to join with me in ex- 
tending sincere sympathies. 

Chief of Police Parker was a man of 
unswerving loyalty to the enforcement 
of the law. If a crime were committed, 
or suspected, in the city of Los Angeles, 
he considered it his bounden duty to fer- 
ret out the guilty, no matter who they 
were, nor what their reputation might be. 

Bill Parker brought honor and courage 
and devotion to the public trust and to 
all of his official labors. 

He reorganized the police department 
of the great city of Los Angeles into one 
of the finest law enforcement agencies 
in this Nation. 

He would remove an incompetent or 
one derelict to his duty as instantly as 
he would honor a member of his depart- 
ment for valor in line of duty. He was 
impervious to both politics and threats. 

Chief Parker sought no public laurels. 
He had no political ambitions. He was 
content with his lot, and eternally proud 
of it. He was not interested in winning 
popularity contests. When he spoke, he 
spoke bluntly. He did not seek a repu- 
tation as a public speaker, or as a racon- 
teur, or as a clubman. First and last, 
it was the enforcement of the law and 
the protection of the innocent which 
marked the bounds of his duties and his 
days as chief of police. 

For the last many months, Bill Parker 
was not well. He underwent heart sur- 
gery last October. But he stuck to his 
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duty, for duty, as he saw it, was his guide. 
He feared God, but nothing else. 

I had the pleasure of knowing the late 
Chief Parker since the end of the Second 
World War. In the intervening years, I 
came to know him as a friend. But 
seared into my soul is the eternal grati- 
tude which I shall have for him because 
of the superb professional investigation 
which he and the members of his excel- 
lent police department undertook many 
months ago when I became the victim of 
a criminal libel. Chief Parker ordered a 
complete inquiry, and his police force 
proceeded precisely as he ordered. Un- 
questionably, the truth would not have 
been known, nor would justice have pre- 
vailed, in this instance, were it not for 
Bill Parker’s penchant for law -enforce- 
ment all across the board. Here, as in 
every other instance he confronted in 
his official labors, it was the law of or- 
ganized society that Bill Parker viewed 
as supreme. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a letter which I 
wrote to him on February 25, 1965, and 
his answer to me on March 2, 1965, may 
appear in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 25, 1965. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. PARKER, 
Chief of Police, 
City of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR CHIEF PARKER: I wish to repeat what 
I told you at lunch last week. As a Cali- 
fornian, I take great pride in the integrity 
and the ability of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment under your leadership. I have 
abundant reason to know what I say. The 
recent investigation which your Department 
undertook, at my request, demonstrated a 
high degree of skill in uncovering a complex 
series of well hidden facts, by which your 
Department established the commission of 
an evil crime against society. 

The investigation did more. It reflected a 
dedicated devotion by your Department to 
its public trust. 

With my sincere thanks, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 
Crry or Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 
W. H. Parker, 
March 2, 1965. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: Thank you so very 
much for your expression of confidence and 
support concerning the manner in which offi- 
cers of this Department are performing their 
duties. 

I am uncommonly proud of the especial 
tribute you have paid to the officers who were 
assigned to the recent investigation. 

Be assured that they shall know of your 
gratefulness for their efforts in your behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. P. 
Chief of Police. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
President's message on the state of the 
Union he said: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which, without improperly 
invading State and local authority will 
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enable us to deal effectively with strikes 
which threaten irreparable damage to the 
national interest. 


That message was delivered last Jan- 
uary. No implementing legislation was 
recommended. 

The status of the Nation in being at 
the mercy of labor leaders is now identi- 
cal with what it was on the night the 
message on the state of the Union was 
presented to Congress. Undoubtedly, 
when the President made that state- 
ment, he had in mind the paralysis 
that the city of New York suffered when 
it was subjected to a strike against the 
metropolitan transportation system. The 
impact of that strike was still vivid with 
the President and the people of the Na- 
tion, and, in my opinion, it was on that 
basis that he said he would present to 
the Congress ways and means of pro- 
tecting the country against work stop- 
pages which caused irreparable damage 
to the economy. 

The question now is, Does the strike 
of the airlines involve a national inter- 
est? My position is that to contend to 
the contrary is ridiculous. ‘The strike 
does involve the national interest. It 
comes completely within the letter and 
the spirit of what the President said to 
the Congress last January. 

That the national interest is involved 
is quite pointedly demonstrated when 
we recognize that the Continental Air 
Command has had to institute an emer- 
gency airlift to carry soldiers returning 
from or en route to South Vietnam and 
to facilitate other military operations. 

However, even apart from the problem 
of transporting military men, the strike 
has caused economic damage in untold 
amounts and has subjected the citizenry 
to an inconvenience which is wholly 
unjustified. 

Last week I presented to the Senate a 
bill the provisions of which declared that 
after conciliation and mediation, under 
the Railway Labor Act, a finding had 
been—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 3 minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 2 or 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? ‘Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the preliminary 
instrumentality had been exercised and 
no adjustment had been made of the 
dispute, the President, under my bill, 
would be empowered to create a five-man 
board, three to represent the public, one 
the striking unit, and one the employers. 

That five-man board is granted plen- 
ary powers to take testimony and finally 
render judgment on what has been done. 
That judgment is final, except if there 
be a digression from the procedural pro- 
visions of the law. 

On the following day, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] introduced a bill, 
contemplating creating an instrumental- 
ity of the Government that would make 
possible the termination of a dispute of 
the type involved. I shall not attempt 
to describe the provisions of his bill. My 
understanding is that certain prelimi- 
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nary instrumentalities are used, and if 
those instrumentalities do not produce a 
settlement, he would then give jurisdic- 
tion to the U.S. courts to appoint a re- 
ceiver and operate the system, with all 
parties being in status quo except that 
the receiver is operating the system. 

The point I wish to make is this: Not 
one word is heard from the White House 
about either Senator Javrr’s bill or mine. 
I know of no condition that would more 
urgently demand some expression. The 
White House cannot say, “We will not 
intervene.” The problem is too serious. 

I say to the Senator from New York, 
it is my hope that we will not, at the end 
of this strike, find ourselves in the same 
position that we were in at the end of 
the New York metropolitan transporta- 
tion strike. Something must be done to 
permanently deal with this problem, and 
I intend to continue speaking on the sub- 
ject. I have one view of how it should be 
done, the Senator from New York has 
another; others may propose other 
means. But some effective instrumental- 
ity must be created. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we Sena- 
tors generally get to know one another 
pretty well, and it is well known that my 


views on social welfare and even on labor 


questions often differ from those of the 
distinguished Senator and my beloved 
friend from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]. But 
that does not detract one iota from my 
respect and affection for him. 

One matter on which we see eye to eye 
is that at no time must the United States 
be powerless. A great sovereign govern- 
ment with enormous responsibilities 
cannot be stricken powerless, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Upon this issue liberals, conserva- 
tives, and all parties must agree. 

That is the issue in a strike such as 
this: Does the United States have any 
residual authority remaining? The 
answer under the present state of the 
law is that it does not. Mr. President, I 
respectfully submit that to this issue the 
President of the United States must ad- 
dress himself. The Nation cannot be 
left powerless. Whatever may be the 
formula, the Nation must have a remedy. 

I look with no pride upon the flap 
we got into on this floor when we faced 
the firemen’s and enginemen’s strike 
and, at the last minute, some action had 
to be taken. I had to vote for a bill I 
despised, because it involved what I 
thought was compulsory arbitration. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
had to vote for a bill he despised, be- 
cause it was a laggard improvisation in 
the face of a terrible national emergency. 

It is painful, Mr. President, that we 
are in this position. It is a manmade 
crisis. We could easily work out legisla- 
tion which would put us in a position 
where we can act. I think it is the 
bounden duty of the President of the 
United States to come through this time, 
so that, as the Senator from Ohio has 
said, this strike may be ended in some 
fashion. Otherwise, again and again, we 
shall find ourselves as vulnerable as we 
are now. It is a shameful situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to take note of the fact that 
the Teamsters Union, within the past few 
weeks, has voted plenary powers to Hoffa, 
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if and when he deems it advisable, to 
declare a nationwide strike of that union. 
Effective power, in such circumstances, 
is taken away from the Government and 
transferred to labor leaders. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair hopes Senators will 
restrain themselves in debating during 
the morning hour. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, is 
this the morning hour? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It is. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Are we subject to 
the 3-minute limitation? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does that apply to 
all Senators? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. To all Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to join the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from New 
York in their remarks. The President 
and Congress have a responsibility to 
act in this field. 

We had an example a few months ago 
of what a crippling transportation strike 
could do to a metropolitan city. We 
have an example today in the airlines 
strike of what can happen to the entire 
Nation. We faced a similar emergency 
a few months ago in the threatened rail 
strike. 

I believe that both Congress and the 
executive branch have a responsibility 
to propose and enact legislation to give 
the Government adequate authority to 
act in such a crisis. 

The interests of the public must be 
paramount to that of either management 
or labor. 


DEATH OF F. EDWARD KERNAN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] and I 
were both shocked and saddened last 
Friday when we learned of the death 
of F. Edward Kernan, a member of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Washington Bu- 
reau, at the early age of only 59 years. 

Eddie Kernan, as both of us affection- 
ately knew him, was a fine, gracious 
gentleman, our friend for more than 20 
years, and, throughout his lifetime an 
objective and fine news reporter. Ohio 
and the Nation have suffered a loss by 
reason of his passing. 

He was for many years a leading mem- 
ber of the Gridiron Club of Washington. 
There is very little one can say about a 
tragedy such as this, but I ask unani- 
mous consent, in behalf of my colleague 
[Mr. LauscHE] and myself, to have 
printed in the Record an article entitled 
“Edward Kernan, Plain Dealer Writer, 
Dies,” and an article entitled “Statesmen 
Pay Kernan Tribute,” published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of July 16, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON BUREAU MEMBER EDWARD KER- 
NAN, PLAIN DEALER WRITER, DIES 

WaAsHINGTON.—F. Edward Kernan, veteran 
member of The Plain Dealer Washington 
bureau, died yesterday in Holy Cross Hos- 
pital, Silver Spring, Md. He was 59. 
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Mr. Kernan had been on sick leave for 
nearly two years. He was hospitalized July 7 
after suffering a cerebral hemorrhage which 
caused his death. 

Francis Edward Michael Kernan, in his 22 
years in The Plain Dealer Washington Bu- 
reau, was known affectionately throughout 
the huge press corps in the nation’s capital 
as “Eddie—with 1,000 friends,” among them 
five presidents. 

Amiable, shrewd and gregarious, Eddie 
landed in Washington in 1944 after reporting 
stints on newspapers in his native Red Wing, 
Minn., Minneapolis and The Plain Dealer's 
Akron bureau. 

Walker S. Buel, the late chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau, used to tell the story of how 
Eddie worked himself into the Washington 
staff “as a natural, because he could not 
stay away from political conventions.” 

Eddie spent his 1944 vacation doing odd 
chores for the bureau staff at the 1944 Dem- 
ocratic national convention in Chicago, 
which brought him to Buel's attention. 

In Washington, Eddie covered the funeral 
procession of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and confessed he wept just like the 
throngs who watched the cortege roll by. 
He was one of the original staff of newsmen 
who covered the beginnings of the United 
Nations when it was situated at Lake Success, 
N. V. 

Innumerable other reporters borrowed his 
“blacks,” or carbon copies of his articles, 
on the campaign trips with presidential 
candidates on trains before the jet age. 

A classic story in Washington was the 
air trip in more recent times when the 
presidential tour had stopped in Cleveland, 
where the other reporters had read Eddie's 
story in The Plain Dealer, and then arrived 
in another great midwestern city. 

There in the eminent local journal was 
Eddie’s article, word for word, except for 
the byline. Fletcher Knebel, a writer for 
Look Magazine and a Plain Dealer alumnus 
and former bureau colleague of Eddie's 
cracked: 

‘They sure worked Eddie to a fare-thee- 
well last night.” 

Eddie, in particular, knew Congress like 
the back of his hand. Innumerable repre- 
sentatives and senators alone knew Eddie, 
and from time to time used to try to steal 
him away from The Plain Dealer to serve as 
their press aides. 

But Eddie preferred the glamor and excite- 
ment of newspaper life and used to spend 
hour after hour with cronies at the National 
Press Club bar recounting wild and woolly 
tales of an era of newspapering that today 
has just about died out. 

In 1954, Eddie was elected a member of 
the Gridiron Club, the famed dining orga- 
nization limited to 50 top Washington corre- 
spondents. Eddie achieved fame in the 
club by being the annual crier of the classic 
opening line for some of the organization's 
star skits. Eddie’s role was to cry, “Make 
way!” in a stentorian voice, as he ushered 
in the actors to parody the famous and near- 
great “victims” of the club’s satire. 

None of the many notables who attended 
the club’s luxurious banquets was ever hap- 
pier to see Eddie than his old high school 
football teammate, Gen. Lauris E. Norstad, 
former commander-in-chief of NATO forces 
in Europe. 

In fact, many Washington correspondents 
who went to Paris to see Gen. Norstad use 
to ask Eddie for an introduction. 

But, as many later humorously told Eddie, 
they lived to regret it. The characteristic 
complaint was: 

“Norstad spent 20 minutes of my half 
hour’s allotted time talking about Eddie and 
Red Wing.” 

In recent years Eddie cultivated a light 
touch in pinpointing the human side of po- 
litical figures in the news and wrote many 
columns in that vein for The Plain Dealer. 
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From 1937 until 1944, when he joined the 
Washington bureau, Kernan covered the news 
in Akron. He was in charge of the Akron 
bureau during World War II. There his 
knowledge of the rubber industry and labor 
relations gave The Plain Dealer a widely re- 
spected reporter. 

He had been ill for the last two years and 
had planned to retire Dec. 1. 

Visiting hours for Mr. Kernan will be at 
the Warner E. Pumphrey funeral home, 8434 
Georgia Avenue, Silver Spring, from 7 to 9 
p.m. today and 3 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. tomor- 
row. 

The body will be taken to his home town 
of Red Wing, Minn., arriving there Tuesday 
evening. 

Visiting hours will be at the Ferrin funeral 
home, 301 Main Street, Red Wing, from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Wednesday. Services will be in 
Red Wing, Thursday morning at a time and 
Place to be announced. 

Interment will be in Calvary Cemetery, 
Red Wing. 

Mr. Kernan is survived by his wife, Dor- 
othy; two daughters, Mrs. Herbert Hertz and 
Mrs. James E. Smith, both of Silver Spring; 
two grandchildren; two sisters, Mrs. David 
Budensiek and Mrs. Jeannette Kalland, both 
of St. Louis Park, Minn.; and two brothers, 
Joseph, of Red Wing and John K. of Miami 


s i 
STATESMEN Pay KERNAN TRIBUTE—HUMPHREY 
SADDENED 


WASHINGTON.—Vice President HUMPHREY 
and House Speaker JoHN W. McCormack 
joined Ohio Congressmen yesterday in paying 
tribute to “Eddie” Kernan, Plain Dealer 
reporter who died yesterday. 

The vice president said: “Eddie Kernan 
was a dear friend of mine for many years. 
I am terribly saddened by his death, for I 
will miss his friendship and his excellent 
abilities as a journalist.” 

The Speaker said: “The newspaper profes- 
sion has lost one of its most dedicated per- 
sons. Eddie was known not only for his 
brilliance but also for his fair play.” 

Among other tributes: 

US. Senator Frank J. Lauscuz, D- 
O—‘“Mrs. Lausche and I are both sorry to 
learn of the passing of Eddie Kernan. He 
was a very intimate friend of both of us. 
He was a devoted reporter and an extremely 
objective one.” 

U.S. Senator STEPHEN M. Younc, D-O.— 
“He was a delightful, jovial friend—a most 
personable, generous and kindly individual. 
He was also a great news reporter.” 

U.S. Representative MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
D-O—"His straightforward and accurate 
eee made him stand out among the 

press corps. He was one of the 
meee newsgatherers I’ve ever known.” 

U.S. Representative CHARLES A. VANIK, 
D-21.—"I came to know him for his devotion 
to the highest traditions of the Fourth Es- 
tate. The Washington beat is shadowed by 
his passing.” 

U.S. Representative Frances P. BOLTON, 
R-22—"All of us who have depended on The 
Plain Dealer for many years are deeply 
grieved that Eddie Kernan's days have come 
toanend. I'll miss him very muc 

US. Representative WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
R-23—“A capable and lovable man, trusted 
by all, has been lost to the Washington scene. 
He had a quick grasp of national trends and 
problems, particularly as they affected Ohio.” 

US. Representative ROBERT E. SWEENEY, D- 
at large. Eddie Kernan was a veteran here. 
He had a way of endearing himself to every- 
one he encountered. His personality and 
ready wit will be missed.” 

U.S. Representative MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
D-19—“Not only as a newsman but also as 
a good American, I've never known Eddie to 
break a confidence. He was a true, good 
friend.” 
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J.R. Wiggins, editor of Washington Post 
and president of the Gridiron Club, an ex- 
clusive association of Washington news- 
men — For more than 10 years he was one 
of our esteemed and admired members. He 
carried on a long tradition of membership 
in our organization by Plain Dealer staff 
members.” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the remarks made by my col- 
leagues. To me, Edward Kernan was a 
true and devoted member of the journal- 
istic profession. The best tribute that I 
can pay to him is to take note of his com- 
plete objectivity. No consideration or 
purpose could persuade him to color his 
stories. He wrote them factually. He 
presented both sides. 

I respected him deeply, and I mourn 
his loss. My condolences go to his wife 
and to the members of his family. 


J. ROBERT LOFTIS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the July 13, 1966, issue of 
the Des Moines Register there appears an 
article by Mr. Clark Mollenhoff concern- 
ing the case of a former McNamara $20,- 
600 aid who quit after a fund shortage in 
his department was discovered. 

This same man is now drawing an in- 
come of $33,820 per year, which includes 
a $25,000 salary from the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corporation and an 
$8,820 Government pension. 

His lucrative position with Communi- 
cations Satellite Corporation, a company 
in which the Government has a substan- 
tial interest, was obtained upon the rec- 
ommendation of his former superiors 
who were in charge of the Defense De- 
partment during the embezzlement in 
which he was alleged to have been in- 
volved, and the $8,820 retirement was 
obtained as the result of a series of 
strange maneuvers at the time of his sep- 
aration in 1964. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts of 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord, volume 111, part 9, pages 12214 to 
12217, in which I outlined the strange 
circumstances of Mr. Loftis’ separation 
and the special arrangements made to 
enable him to get an $8,820 annual retire- 
ment benefit 10 years earlier than a 
normal employee, who did not have such 
influential friends, would have received. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 


- were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
JAMES ROBERT LOFTIS 


Mr. Loftis was the second employee to get 
kid-giove treatment after being suspected of 
embezzlement. 

At the time of the audit of the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense on 
October 31, 1963, which revealed possible ir- 
regularities in the handling of certain funds 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
John A. Wylie was serving as the Head of the 
Budget and Finance Branch. This was the 
Office in charge of these funds, and the 
Budget and Finance Branch was a compo- 
nent of the office of Mr. J. Robert Loftis, 
the Administrative Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Let us follow the extraordinary procedure 
which was followed in order to boost Mr. 
Loftis’ retirement benefits after his part in 
this embezzlement was suspected. This time 
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they shuffied the duties of his office, changed 
a few titles, and then presumably abolished 
his old job thus making it possible for Mr. 
Loftis to retire on the basis of reduction in 
force. 

Beginning on January 13, 1964 (6 days 
after Mr. Wylie had been notified of his 
pending separation), all functions of the 
Budget and Finance Branch were transferred 
to the Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. This was just three days before 
the case was referred to the F.B.I. 

January 31,1964. All remaining functions 
of the Administrative Assistant (Mr. Loftis) 
were transferred to the Assistant Secretary 
(Manpower) . 

February 3, 1964. The position of Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
was abolished, and on the same date Mr. 
Loftis was given notice of separation due to 
reduction in force pursuant to the abolish- 
ment of the position he had been holding. 

March 27, 1964. Mr. Loftis was officially 
separated and elected optional retirement as 
a result of reduction in force separation. 
This sounded so much better than being 
fired under suspicion of embezzlement. 

The next day, March 28, 1964, Mr. Loftis 
elected optional retirement as a result of re- 
duction in force separation and was granted 
an immediate annuity of $735 per month on 
the basis of his involuntary separation (by 
the abolishment of his position or reduction 
in force). 

Had these special arrangements not been 
made whereby Mr. Loftis could have qualified 
for an involuntary separation he would not 
have been eligible for retirement until March 
10, 1974, at which time he would have 
reached the age of 62. Then he would have 
received $795 per month. 

However, Mr. Loftis is now receiving an 
annuity of $735 per month which began 
March 28, 1964. As a result of qualifying 
for retirement benefits under an arranged re- 
duction in force procedure Mr, Loftis will, for 
the remainder of his life, now receive an an- 
nuity of $735 per month or $8,820 per year. 
Mr. Loftis upon his retirement was 52 years 
of age and, assuming a normal life span of 77 
years, this means that he will for the next 
25 years collect $8,820 per year, or a grand 
total of $220,500. 

Had he not been dismissed under this re- 
duction in force arrangement but merely 
separated he would not have been eligible 
for retirement until 1974, when he would 
reach the age of 62. Then he would have 
been eligible for retirement benefits of $795 
per month. Still assuming the same 77-year 
normal age, this would have meant that he 
would have received $9,540 annual retirement 
($795 per month) for 15 years or a total of 
$143,100 instead of the $220,500 which he 
will now get. 

Thus we find that as a result of this special 
arrangement, ali of which took place after 
the embezzlement was discovered, Mr. Loftis 
will be able to collect an additional $77,400 
(assuming the normal span of life). 

The Great Society has been boasting that 
it will eliminate poverty, and based on these 
two examples who can say that they have not 
started? 

On December 16, 1964, Mr. James Robert 
Loftis, Mr. Wylie, and one other employee, 
were indicted in the Federal Court for par- 
ticipation in the embezzlement of about $66,- 
000 in Government funds. 

Here we find two men who in October 1963 
were in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
suspected of embezzlement of government 
funds, a suspicion which in January 1964 de- 
veloped to the point where one of the men 
was notified of his suspension. Both men 
were carried on the u until one could 
qualify for total disability retirement benefits 
and the job of the second man could be 
abolished in order that he could qualify for 
immediate retirement benefits as a victim of 
reduction in force. The result was that 
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these two men, both of whom are now under 
Federal indictment for misappropriation of 
approximately $66,000 in government funds, 
will draw approximately $120,000 in addi- 
tional retirement benefits from the United 
States Government. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Next I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Clark Mol- 
lenhoff published in the Des Moines 
Register of July 13, 1966, entitled “A 
$25,000 Job for McNamara Aid Who Quit 
After Fund Shortage.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, July 
13, 1966} 
A $25,000 Jon von McNamara Am WHO QUIT 
AFTER FUND SHORTAGE 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasuHincton, D.C.—J. Robert Loftis, who 
resigned from the Pentagon following a 
controversy over disappearance of thousands 
of dollars in “confidential” funds, is now 
serving as the $25,000-a-year director of or- 
ganization and manpower planning for the 
Communication Satellite Corp. 

Loftis was involved in the controversy 
which resulted in his indictment with two 
other high Pentagon officials on charges of 
embezzlement and false statements. 

Loftis, who in 1964 was making $20,000 a 
year at the Pentagon in addition to the new 
job draws a government pension of about 
$9,000 a year. 

The other two men indicted with him, 
John A. Wylie, former director of budget and 
finance in the office of Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, and William H. Godel, 
deputy director of the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency were convicted on charges 
of embezzlement and false statements in- 
volving more than $50,000 that disappeared 
from the so-called “confidential cash” ac- 
count in McNamara’s office. 

Both Wylie and Godel have been sentenced 
to 5-year prison terms. 

Loftis was the administrative assistant to 
McNamara, and Wylie and Godel were sub- 
ordinates who actually handled the confi- 
dential cash.” 


OFFICIALS RECOMMEND 


Officials of the Communications Satellite 
Corp. said Tuesday that Loftis was recom- 
mended for the newly created job by many 
high officials and former officials, including 
former Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, now 
chairman of the board of Procter & Gamble, 
and Cyrus Vance, the present Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Others recommending Loftis include W. J. 
McNeil, comptroller of the Defense Depart- 
ment in the Eisenhower administration and 
president of Grace Lines; Frank X. Brown, 
a Washington lawyer; Robert B. Anderson, 
the former deputy secretary of defense and 
former secretary of the treasury; Thomas D. 
Morris, an assistant secretary of defense, and 
Representative GERALD Fond (Rep., Mich.), 
the minority leader in the House. 

Loftis asked for a separate trial. Wylie 
and Godel were convicted. When Loftis 
went to trial in the fall of 1965, Wylie ap- 
peared as a government witness against him. 
At the trial, Wylie stated that he loaned 
thousands of dollars to Loftis from the De- 
fense Department funds, and that these 
funds were never repaid. 

Wylie also testified that he bought expen- 
sive gifts, including cases of Scotch whisky, 
for Loftis from the funds. 

Loftis did not take the stand in his own 
defense, but introduced the testimony of a 
number of character witnesses including 
McElroy. Also, his lawyer charged that 
Wylie committed perjury in denying that 
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he had been offered a lighter sentence by 
Justice Department lawyers if he would give 
testimony to help convict Loftis. 


OFFERED DEAL 


James Fitzgerald, a lawyer for Wylie, tes- 
tified that the government had offered light 
treatment of Wylie if he would cooperate 
in giving testimony involving Loftis. 

Senator JoRN J. Witu1AMs (Rep., Del.) has 
been critical of McNamara for not firing 
Loftis or bringing charges against him. 
Instead, McNamara reorganized his office to 
abolish the job Loftis held. This permitted 
Loftis, who was then 52, to retire on a gov- 
ernment pension of $735 a month. 

Loftis said that he has never been criticized 
by McNamara for his handling of the funds, 
and that there had been only a few com- 
ments that he might have “been naive” in 
not being aware that Wylie and Godel were 
engaged in large-scale embezzlement. 

“My lawyer proved that Wylie was a per- 
jurer,” Loftis said Tuesday. “He put Wylie’s 
lawyer, Fitzgerald, on the stand and he said 
that there was a deal with the Justice De- 
partment.” 

Loftis said he did not make an explanation 
of the testimony by Wylie at the time because 
he felt that no explanation was needed in 
the light of the high caliber of the character 
witnesses he was able to produce. 


OFFERED JOB BACK 


Loftis said that since his acquittal, 
McNamara told him that he can come back 
to the Defense Department “at any time 
I want to go back.” 

“I wasn't forced out and I wasn’t fired,” 
Loftis said. “I just resigned because I had 
wanted to leave. The defense secretary told 
me I could have had another job at the time, 
but I didn’t take it.” 

He said that Vance and others with whom 
he worked at the Defense Department had 
given him permission to use their names in 
seeking another job, and that they had made 
recommendations for him at his request. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, here we have a man who under 
charges of embezzlement 2 years ago left 
a Government position and a $20,000 sal- 
ary and is now drawing a total of $33,- 
820, including a Government pension and 
a salary from a semi-Government agency. 
Who said the Great Society is not gen- 
erous—especially when spending the tax- 
payers’ money. 


THE RELIGIOUS FAITH OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
long been interested in the religious 
faith of Abraham Lincoln, who was never 
a member of any church. 

The literature which has grown up 
around Lincoln numbers thousands of 
volumes. Anyone who delves in this 
literature to any substantial extent is 
deeply impressed by the conflict in the 
testimony concerning his attitude toward 
religion. 

William H. Herndon, his law partner 
of many years, asserts that Lincoln “was 
an infidel, sometimes bordering on 
atheism.” Dr. Lyman Abbott declares 
that he was an agnostic. Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, who visited Illinois soon after the 
assassination to collect material for his 
biography of Lincoln, informs us that 
residents of Springfield expressed these 
contradictory opinions in respect to Lin- 
coln: “That he was very religious, but 
that he was not a Christian; that he was 
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a Christian, but did not know it,” and 
“that he was so far from being a religious 
man or a Christian that ‘the less said 
upon the subject the better’.” John Hay 
and John G. Nicolay, secretaries to Lin- 
coln during his occupancy of the White 
House, assure us that “he was a man of 
profound and intense religious feeling.” 
Moreover, a number of rigidly orthodox 
Christians recount various improbable 
stories about Lincoln to indicate that he 
embraced their orthodoxy in all its de- 
tails. 

Many persons of a philosophic turn 
maintain that every individual is the in- 
evitable product of his heredity and 
environment. 

Lincoln was cautious to a fault. As a 
consequence, he suffered at times from 
what has been aptly called “The ob- 
stinacy of irresolution.” As Dr. William 
E. Barton says: “When he did not know 
what to do, he would not do anything.” 

This cautiousness had its origin in one 
of Lincoln’s chief mental characteristics. 
He found it extremely difficult to accept 
as valid any proposition whose truth he 
could not prove by reasoning. Herndon 
described the effect of this mental char- 
acteristic upon Lincoln's attitude toward 
religion in these words: 

In order to believe, he must see and feel, 
and thrust his hand into the place. 


Whether this mental characteristic 
was inherited from ancestors or acquired 
from environment we do not know. But 
we can trace with virtual certainty some 
of the effects of Lincoln’s environment 
upon his attitude toward religion. 

Abraham Lincoln spent his boyhood in 
the backwoods of Kentucky and Indiana. 
During this period, he received less than 
12 months of schooling in the aggregate 
over a space of 9 years; read and reread 
the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress,” Aesop's 
Fables,” Robinson Crusoe,” Weems’ 
“Life of Washington,” and “Franklin’s 
Autobiography”; assisted his poverty- 
stricken father in farming; and attended 
his family’s Calvinistic Baptist Church, 
where he heard somewhat unlettered 
ministers preach many long sermons on 
predestination and eternal damnation. 

This preaching left two indelible im- 
prints on Lincoln’s mind, one a belief in 
predestination and the other a disbelief 
in eternal punishment. The strength of 
his belief in predestination caused Hern- 
don to assert that “in philosophy Lincoln 
was a fatalist.” 

Lincoln’s disbelief in eternal punish- 
ment constituted a reaction to the hell- 
fire sermons he heard in his youth and 
was based on his conviction that punish- 
ment was “intended for the good of the 
offender” and “must cease when justice is 
satisfied.” He often manifested his dis- 
belief in endless punishment by quoting 
this paraphrase of Martin Elginbrod's 
famous epitaph: 

Here lies poor Johnny Kongapod; 
Have mercy on him, Gracious God, 
As he would do if he was God, 

And you were Johnny Kongapod. 


Abraham Lincoln spent his young 
manhood at New Salem, II., a long 
since vanished village which stood beside 
the Sangamon River about 15 miles from 


Springfield. 
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During this period, he engaged in mer- 
chandising and surveying; won election 
to the Illinois Legislature and to the cap- 
taincy of a military company which saw 
noncombatant service in the Black Hawk 
War; read law, the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and such supposedly heretical books as 
Paine’s “Age of Reason” and Volney’s 
“Ruins of Time”; expressed very decided 
and somewhat radical views to his con- 
temporaries on the subject of religion; 
and formed the habit of attempting to 
clarify his thoughts by committing them 
to writing. 

Herndon says that Lincoln assimilated 
Paine’s “Age of Reason” and Volney’s 
“Ruins of Time” into his own being. 
Acting under the influence of their 
teachings, he allegedly wrote two papers, 
one defending universal salvation, and 
other asserting “that the Bible was not 
God's revelation” and “that Jesus was 
not the Son of God.” Be that as it may, 
circumstances indicate that while living 
in New Salem “he was surrounded by a 
class of people exceedingly liberal in 
matters of religion” and became ac- 
quainted with all of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the major tenets of 
Christianity. 

Abraham Lincoln was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1837. He forthwith re- 
moved from New Salem to Springfield, 
where he resided and practiced law until 
his departure for Washington to be in- 
augurated as 16th President of the 
United States. He spent the remainder 
of his life in Washington. 

If we are to understand his attitude 
toward religion, we must understand the 
mind of Lincoln and the methods by 
which he reached conclusions in that 
area of life. 

Lincoln judged most things by his 
simple sense of justice. He subjected 
religious dogmas to these additional 
tests: First, his belief in predestination, 
which he absorbed from the Calvinistic 
sermons he heard; and, second, his in- 
herent rationalism, which was strength- 
ened by his reading of Paine. Whether 
his belief in predestination and his ra- 
tionalism were consistent Lincoln did not 
inquire. He was not a theologian, and 
did not attempt to construct a consistent 
creed. 

His rationalism engendered in his 
mind the conviction that all things in the 
universe were governed by absolute and 
eternal laws. He read books on the 
natural sciences and became a convert 
to the theory of evolution. 

These things being true, it is not al- 
together surprising that Lincoln enter- 
tained negative doubts and positive dis- 
beliefs concerning the literal truth of 
some passages of the Bible and some of 
the generally accepted theological dog- 
mas of the Christian churches. 

Note has been taken of his disbelief in 
eternal punishment, which was repug- 
nant to his simple sense of justice. As a 
rationalist, he was unable to prove by 
reasoning the dogma of the supernatural 
birth of Christ and in consequence 
doubted, if he did not disbelieve, that 
dogma. As a believer in an ordered uni- 
verse governed by absolute and eternal 
laws, there was no place in his philosophy 
for accidents or miracles. As an evo- 
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lutionist, he could not accept as literal 
truth the Biblical story of the creation. 
He may also have questioned at times 
the divine revelation of the Scriptures. 
At least an inference to that effect is 
justified by his own statement attribut- 
ing his defeat in his first race for Con- 
gress to churchmen who opposed him 
because he was reputed to be a deist and 
did not attend church. 

During his sojourn in New Salem and 
his early years in Springfield, Lincoln 
expressed his doubts and disbeliefs rather 
freely. As a consequence, many of his 
contemporaries characterized him as an 
infidel. 

In so doing, they did not imply that he 
denied the existence of God. They meant 
that he did not accept the Bible as lit- 
erally true in its entirety and had doubts 
and disbeliefs as to certain religious dog- 
mas. This is made plain by Herndon. 
Although he asserts that Lincoln was an 
infidel, he assures us that “Lincoln be- 
lieved in God and immortality as well as 
heaven—a place.” 

As he grew older, Lincoln became ex- 
tremely reticent about matters of re- 
ligion. 

All Americans are familiar with Lin- 
coln’s remarkable evolution as a lawyer, 
orator, writer, and statesman. He un- 
derwent an equally remarkable evolution 
in religion. As Herndon observes, “he 
gradually rose up, more spiritualistic.” 

Contrary to the popular impression, 
Lincoln was a man of few books. Hern- 
don tells us that he read less and thought 
more than any other prominent person of 
his day. A few of the books he read im- 
presed him profoundly, and assisted him 
in concluding that Christianity is essen- 
tially a way of life rather than a creed. 

One of these books was “Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation” by the Scot- 
tish author, Robert Chambers, which 
came to his hands a few years after his 
removal to Springfield. According to its 
author, this book constituted the first 
attempt to connect the natural sciences 
with the history of creation.” It con- 
vinced Lincoln that the theory of evolu- 
tion was consistent with faith in God and 
the Bible. 

The religious faith of Lincoln was pro- 
foundly deepened and ripened by the dis- 
cipline of sorrow and its consequences. 

On February 1, 1850, Abraham and 
Mary Todd Lincoln were bereaved by the 
death of their second son, Eddie, who was 
between 3 and 4 years of age. At 
that time Lincoln was virtually out of 
the habit of attending church, and Mrs. 
Lincoln’s pastor, the Episcopal minister, 
was absent from Springfield. Under 
these circumstances, they asked Dr. 
James Smith, the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield, to 
conduct funeral services for Eddie. 

Dr. Smith complied with the request, 
and a strong bond of mutual respect 
grew up between him and Lincoln. Lin- 
coln discussed his doubts and disbeliefs 
with Dr. Smith, and read Dr. Smith’s 
book entitled “The Christian’s Defense,” 
which gave the arguments for and 
against the divine authority and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

This was one of the books which pro- 
foundly influenced Lincoln, who made 
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this statement to his brother-in-law, 
Ninian W. Edwards: 

I have been reading a work of Dr. Smith 
on the evidences of Christianity, and have 
heard him preach and converse on this sub- 
ject, and am now convinced of the truth of 
the Christian religion. 


As a consequence of these things, Lin- 
coln became a pewholder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Springfield. 
Mrs. Lincoln transferred her membership 
from the Episcopal Church to that 
church, and the Lincolns worshipped 
there with regularity until they took up 
their residence in the White House. 
After that time they consistently at- 
tended the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, whose pastor, Dr. Phineas 
D. Gurley, was a source of much spiritual 
support to Lincoln during the dark days 
of the Civil War. 

Notwithstanding these events, Lincoln 
did not seek membership in any church. 
He simply could not give intellectual as- 
sent to all the articles in any orthodox 
creed. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
requirements prescribed by the theology 
of his day for admission to church mem- 
bership were stricter than those estab- 
lished by the good Lord for entrance to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

As the result of his spiritual evolution, 
Lincoln became a deeply religious man. 
While we cannot say with certainty that 
his every doubt was satisfied and that 
his every disbelief was removed, we can 
affirm these things with assurance: He 
believed in God. He had faith in the 
Bible. He accepted the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. He practiced 
prayer. He revered Christ. 

His belief in God as the Creator of the 
Universe and as the Sovereign Ruler of 
men and nations was attested time and 
again in his Presidential papers and 
public speeches. 

His faith in the Bible was demon- 
strated in emphatic words used by him 
during the summer before he was assas- 
sinated. On that occasion he gave his 
longtime friend, Joshua Fry Speed, this 
advice and assurance concerning the 
Bible: “Take all of this Book upon rea- 
son that you can, and the balance on 
faith, and you will live and die a happier 
man.” 

His belief in the immortality of the 
soul was reflected with clarity in his 
letter which he wrote to his stepbrother, 
John D. Johnson, while his father, 
Thomas Lincoln, was dying: 

I sincerely hope father may recover his 
health, but, tell him to remember to call 
upon and confide in our great and good and 
merciful Maker, who will not turn away 
from him in any extremity. He notes the 
fall of a sparrow, and numbers the hairs of 
our head, and He will not forget the dying 
man who puts his trust in Him. Say to him 
that .... if it be his lot to go now, he 
will soon have a joyous meeting with many 
loved ones gone before, and where the rest 
of us, through the help of God, hope ere long 
to join them. 


The testimony concerning his disposi- 
tion of mind toward prayer before his 
elevation to the Presidency is somewhat 
scant. After that event, however, he 
resorted to prayer with increasing fre- 
quency. He explained this practice by 
saying that many times he was forced to 
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his knees, “not knowing where else to 
go.” 

His reverence for Christ was well il- 
lustrated by two statements made by 
him near the end of his life. 

In accepting the gift of a Bible from a 
committee representing the Negroes of 
Baltimore, he said: : 

In regard to this great Book, I have but 
to say, it is the best gift God has given to 
man. All the good Savior gave to the world 
was communicated through this Book. 


In answering a question of Congress- 
man Henry C. Deming as to why he had 
never united with a church, he said: 


I have never united myself to any 
church because I have found difficulty in giv- 
ing my assent, without mental reservation, 
to the long, complicated statements of 
Christian doctrine which characterize their 
articles of belief and confessions of faith. 
When any church will inscribe over its altar, 
as its sole qualification for membership, the 
Savior’s condensed statement of the sub- 
stance of both law and gospel “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” that 
church I will join with all my heart and all 
my soul. 


When all is said, his secretary, John 
G. Nicolay, was not in error in his 
declaration that Lincoln “had faith in 
the eternal justice and boundless mercy 
of Providence, and made the golden rule 
of Christ his practical creed.” 


SECRETARY HENRY H. FOWLER'S 
SPEECH AT WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., 
COMMEMORATING THE FIRST OF- 
FICIAL FOURTH OF JULY CELE- 
BRATION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the cele- 
bration of this country’s Declaration of 
Independence from Great Britain is the 
most cherished of our national holidays. 
The date of this declaration, July 4, 1776, 
marked the spiritual union of the 13 
colonies as a Nation. All North Caro- 
linians are particularly proud that the 
first official celebration of the Fourth of 
July was in Salem Square, Winston- 
Salem, and we were indeed fortunate in 
having one of the United States’ most 
dedicated public servants, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Henry H. Fowler, to help 
us commemorate this significant event. 

I recommend Secretary Fowler’s ad- 
dress because it illustrates the perman- 
ence of those ideas contained in the De- 
claration of Independence and the 
thought and deliberation with which our 
Founding Fathers approached the for- 
mation of our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Fowler’s remarks be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. FOWL- 
ER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT CERE- 
MONIES COMMEMORATING THE FIRST OFFICIAL 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION IN AMERICA 
IN SALEM SQUARE, WINSTON-SALEM, N. O., 
JULY 4, 1966 
It is with a very deep sense of honor and 

privilege that I come here today, on behalf of 

President Johnson, to share with you so 

meaningful and memorable an occasion for 
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Winston-Salem, for North Carolina and for 
America. 

No American could fail to understand your 
intense pride in the knowledge that one hun- 
dred and eighty three years ago, in this 
square, in what was once the city of Old 
Salem, your forefathers gathered for the first 
official celebration of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—a celebration whose original 
simplicity and splendor came to life once 
more only moments ago as we listened and 
were moved by the same Moravian music that 
once long ago filled this square and the 
hearts of all here assembled. 

And no American could fail to understand 
the intense pride of all North Carolinians in 
the knowledge that, in the Halifax Resolves 
of April 12, 1776, North Carolina became the 
first colony to declare, officially and explicit- 
ly, its support for absolute separation from 
Great Britain and for full national inde- 
pendence. 

No American could fail to understand—for 
in those few, familiar words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence“. . . that all Men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness—That to secure these 
Rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just Powers from the 
Consent of the Governed . . ."—in those few, 
familiar words are embodied those ideas and 
ideals that underlie all we are as Americans 
and all we aspire to be. 

The act of Independence on July 2, 1776— 
and the Declaration of Independence on July 
4, 1776—marked one of those moments in 
history which was radically to alter the en- 
tire course of history—a moment that was 
to have a profound impact not only upon the 
lives of all generations of Americans to come, 
but upon the lives of all mankind as well. 

I do not think we are always aware of how 
extraordinary that moment was in the his- 
tory of man—and how unique is America and 
all it means. 

“America,” wrote the Englishman G. K. 
Chesterton, “is the only nation in the world 
that is founded on a creed. That creed is set 
forth with dogmatic and even theological 
lucidity in the Declaration of Independence; 
perhaps the only piece of practical politics 
that is also theoretical politics and also great 
literature.” 

Or to quote the words of a contemporary 
American scholar: “. . it can be said that 
the revolution which gave birth to the United 
States is the only true revolution in history, 
because it is the only one in which men as 
creatures of history rationally chose to be- 
come its creators, to start history afresh by 
ridding themselves of its burdens and heed- 
ing its lessons, to give their nation a novel 
purpose.. . . The American revolution was 
an attempt not at restoring an ancient order 
that was supposed to have existed previously, 
but at creating a new order of things the like 
of which had never been seen before.” 

That revolution, therefore, did not end 
with the surrender of Cornwallis. It conti- 
nues and will never cease to continue as each 
generation of Americans seeks, in the context 
of its own times, to bring the America it 
knows closer to the America it dreams. It 
continues and will never cease to continue as 
each generation of Americans seeks, in the 
context of its own times, to give new life to 
those beliefs that first gave life to the nation 
in which we live. 

Today, as nearly two centuries ago, that 
revolution rests upon the conviction that all 
men equally and alike are members of the 
same human race, no man more than any 
other—that all men equally and alike share 
those rights and those responsibilities that 
are inherently human—and beyond this, that 
every man, in common with every other 
man, has a unique dignity and destiny. 

This, then, is our faith—that all men are 
equal and that every man is unique, that 
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all men have an equal right to the freedom 
and the opportunity to fulfill themselves 
both as men sharing a common humanity 
and as men possessing a distinct and unique 
individuality. 

We know as our forefathers knew, that no 
man is exactly like another—one is brighter 
than another, one has different interests than - 
another, one works harder than another. 
These are natural differences—the very dif- 
ferences we seek to afford the freedom and 
the opportunity to flourish and, so, immeas- 
urably to enrich our lives as individuals and 
as a people. 

We must also know, as our forefathers 
knew, that these differences cannot 
that we cannot fulfill ourselves as indi- 
viduals—unless we are all assured the full 
and free exercise of those rights we all share 
in common, We must know that these dif- 
ferences cannot flourish—that we cannot 
fulfill ourselves as individuals—when we 
seize upon other differences, of race, of re- 
ligion, of economic circumstances—differ- 
ences innocent enough in themselves until 
we make of them artificial barriers that 
stifie talent, that diminish individual op- 
portunity and deny human rights. 

If we would live by the faith that is ours, 
we cannot deny to others the rights we de- 
mand for ourselves—we cannot deny the dig- 
nity of another as an individual or as a man 
without demeaning our own. 

For this is our creed, if it has not always 
been our conduct. In that, we are no dif- 
ferent from other men—for it has always 
been in the history of man that between the 
creed and the conduct, the ideal and the 
deed, the distance is often very great. But 
we do differ from other men in that we are 
the direct heirs of a revolution that requires 
of us, as it gives us, more than is required 
of others or given to them. 

And it can be said of us that if the dis- 
tance is still great between what our deeds 
and what our ideals declare, it is not as 
great today as it was five or ten or twenty 
pie ago—and it is growing smaller day by 

y. 

We are, in our own land, continuing to 
break down the barriers of poverty and prej- 
udice and ignorance. We are continuing to 
hasten the day when ability to learn rather 
than ability to pay will be the sole standard 
of educational opportunity in America—when 
no American need fear the economic conse- 
quences of unemployment, of old age, or of 
ill health—when our political, our social, our 
moral and our physical environment shall 
offer to every American, of every race, creed 
and color, abundant incentive and opportu- 
nity for a full and free life. 

And we are, in the world we share with 
other nations, continuing to do all we can to 
extend the frontiers and the fruits of free- 
dom and to advance the prospects of peace. 
We are continuing to do all we can to help 
others in their struggle to achieve for them- 
selves the independence and the abundance 
that we have achieved. 

We are therefore doing in our time what 
is asked of all Americans in their time: that 
with all our resources we wrestle with the 
problems of our time, that with all our re- 
solve we seek to realize in our time the ideals 
that are America’s for all time, so that our 
lives and the lives of those after us will be 
fuller and more free. 

We are struggling, like all generations of 
Americans before us and all generations to 
come, to bring to life what Abraham Lincoln 
once called that .. . something in the Dec- 
laration giving liberty, not alone to the peo- 
ple of this country, but hope to the world for 
all future time . . that which gave promise 
that in due time the weight should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 

In closing, may I congratulate you who 
are midway in this year of commemoration, 
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marking the 200th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of a new community in a new world 
seeking a great society. 

Think of the spirit—the religious faith and 
the regard for each other that moved those 
early Americans to this spot. 

What a day it must have been—a bare 
seventeen years later—when they came to- 
gether here to celebrate not just the end of 
a long war—but the birth of a new society 
dedicated to a new creed embodied in a 
Declaration of Independence. 

This was a belief men could not only die 
for but live by. 

Indeed, it was a belief that fitted the way 
of life of these Moravians who celebrated on 
that fourth of July. Bound together by 
deep religious feeling and a tradition of com- 
munity responsibility that esteemed each 
man or woman a child of God—they reflected 
in their lives the very tenets of the Declara- 
tion they celebrated. 

So, my friends, it is peculiarly fitting that 
We assemble at this particular place on this 
especial day to dedicate an enduring sym- 
bol. It is a high honor for me to join you 
in this act of dedication for us all by un- 
veiling this plaque on the very site those 
early Americans conducted the first official 
celebration of the fourth of July. 


SAIGON TAKES REINS OF CIA’S 
SCHOOL 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of this morning pub- 
lishes a somewhat serious and confused 
story about the CIA school in Saigon. 

I find it rather difficult to understand 
just what happened. However, as nearly 
as I can understand, the school run by 
the CIA was infiltrated and taken over 
by a third force group which was con- 
ducting propaganda against the propa- 
ganda line being presented by the CIA. 

I read a paragraph from the article: 

The changeover of the training program 
took place in mid-June in a dramatic con- 
frontation at the seaside city of Vungtau. It 
came after political instructors in the rural 
pacification training school there seized a 
supply of arms and threatened to resist a 
change in the leadership of the school. 


It seems rather contradictory that a 
pacifist school group should seize the 
arms in order to take over the leadership 
of the school. 

The article further states, quoting in 
this case a Vietnamese source: 

“But we cannot have the cadre controlled 
by one political party,” said one Vietnamese 
source. He added: “Also, there could never 
be success in this program as long as Ameri- 
cans seem to run it, and this is no criticism 
of the CIA. It has to be our program.” 


The final paragraph reads: 

Actually, many employees of the agency 
remain in the training and field supervision 
program because there is no one to replace 
them. But informed sources said the agency 
was not happy to take a less prominent part 
in what has become the largest overt pro- 
gram in its history. 


Since this is described as an overt pro- 
gram, I assume that information about it 
could probably be given to the Senate by 
those Members of the Senate whom the 
Senate last week decided could be 
trusted with the deep secrets of the CIA. 

I hope that the members of that com- 
mittee will look into this matter and, if 
possible, satisfy themselves about it. If 
they see no danger in the security of the 
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country, I hope they will inform the 
Senate as to the facts of this situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Saigon 
Takes Reins of CIA’s School,“ written by 
Charles Mohr, and published in the New 
York Times of July 18, 1966, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N..) Times, July 18, 
66] 
SAIGON Takes REINS OF C.I.A.’s SCHOOL 
(By Charles Mohr) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, July 17.—Large 
numbers of South Vietnamese who had been 
hired to preach support of the Saigon Gov- 
ernment were secretly indoctrinated to be- 
lieve the Government was unworthy of sup- 
port, it was disclosed today by South Viet- 
namese sources. 

As a result, Saigon Government officials 
have taken control from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency of the program for training 
the “revolutionary development cadre“ 
armed experts in political propaganda. 

The anti-Government indoctrination was 
conducted by a South Vietnamese army ma- 
jor, employed by the C.I.A., who spread the 
doctrine of a highly nationalistic political 
society of the Dai Viet political party. The 
doctrine was neither pro-Communist nor did 
it subscribe to salvation through the present 
Government. 

South Vietnamese sources consider this to 
be a third-force doctrine that waits only for 
a propitious moment to seize power. 

The major, Le Xuan Mai, is believed to 
have infiltrated a considerable part of South 
Vietnam's propaganda and pacification teams 
with cells of workers indoctrinated in this 
third-force philosophy. 

The changeover of the training program 
took place in mid-June in a dramatic con- 
frontation at the seaside city of Vungtau. 
It came after political instructors in the 
rural-pacification training school there seized 
a supply of arms and threatened to resist a 
change in the leadership of the school. 

In the end, the “struggle force” formed by 
the instructors bowed without violence to the 
wishes of the Saigon Government. 


TAKEOVER FROM C.I.A. 


The most important result of the affair 
appears to be that the South Vietnamese 
officials have taken from the hands of the 
United States Central Intelligence Agency, 
which financed and controlled the program, 
primary responsibility for the training of 
members of a rural pacification cadre. 

United States officials do not appear to 
have consciously fostered the kind of politi- 
cal indoctrination of the cadre that Maj. 
Gen. Nguyen Duc Thang, Minister of Revo- 
lutionary Development, found offensive or 
dangerous. 

The training program and secret indoc- 
trination had been devised by Major Mai, 
Vietnamese sources said. 

Major Mai has been dismissed as director 
of the Vungtau training center, along with 
two captains and about five political instruc- 
tors, Other instructors may be dismissed in 
the future. 

An important South Vietnamese official 
said today, “I will work with anybody and I 
will take support from any American group, 
but we must have control of this program.” 

HOW PROBLEM DEVELOPED 

As pieced together from various inform- 
ants, this is the story: 

Other United States and South Vietnamese 
agencies could not forsee or appreciate the 
necessity for armed propaganda teams to 
combat similar Vietcong organizations. But 
the C.I.A. did grasp this need. By the end 
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of 1965, the agency had trained about 19,000 
members of Political Action Teams. 

Although their effectiveness may have 
been exaggerated, the teams were impres- 
sively effective in some areas. When a new 
rural pacification program was evolved late 
last year by South Vietnamese and United 
States officials, both the existing Political 
Action Teams and their training center at 
Vungtau were visualized as the core of the 
new program. 

General Thang was appointed Minister of 
Revolutionary Development, or pacification. 
He in turn appointed Col. Tran Ngoc Chau, 
a respected thinker on guerrilla warfare, as 
director of cadre. 

According to some South Vietnamese 
sources, it came to the attention of these 
Officials that Major Mai was a member of 
something called the Duy Tan sect of the Dai 
Viet or Greater Vietnam political party. 

As interpreted by Major Mai, the doctrine 
of this political society was that neither 
Communism nor the series of “ineffective” 
governments in Saigon offered salvation to 
the Vietnamese people. 


THIRD-FORCE PHILOSOPHY 


He is thus accused of having taught a 
third-force philosophy at Vungtau, centered 
on the idea that members of a political action 
team should appear to support the Govern- 
ment but wait for the right moment when it 
could be replaced with a more idealistic 
movement, 

There may have been a certain anti-Ameri- 
can tone to this indoctrination, but it was 
neither pro-Vietcong nor corrupt, observers 
concede. 

According to unverifiable reports, Major 
Mai and his assistants may have placed four- 
man Duy Tan cells in each Political Action 
Team platoon graduated from Vungtau and 
in each 59-man rural pacification team grad- 
uated from the first class of 4,500 such work- 
ers. This is in addition to open training and 
spare-time indoctrination of all other mem- 
bers in aspects of the sect’s philosophy. 


LINK TO PARTY REPORTED 


Major Mai, the sources said, also built 
subtly for the future. He conceived an em- 
blem for the Political Action Teams built 
around the letter “T” superimposed on the 
letter “H,” which ostensibly represented a 
Vietnamese slogan meaning “Service 
Through Sacrifice.” 

But the “T-H" symbol is also that of the 
Duy Tan sect of the Dai Viet party. 

General Thang moved cautiously at first 
but in mid-June, after the first class of the 
pacification cadre had been graduated and 
before the second enrolled, General Thang 
sent Colonel Chau to be commandant of the 
camp over Major Mai. 

Different versions of the events that fol- 
lowed can be heard. The versions generously 
agree that Major Mai’s subordinates formed 
a “struggle” group to demand that Colonel 
Chau return to Saigon and that the camp be 
left undisturbed. They also agree that po- 
litical instructors seized some arms. 

C.I.A. officials urged a compromise under 
which Major Mai would have been retained 
in a job at Vungtau. But when this proved 
unacceptable to General Thang, the agency 
agreed to the change and to an assumption of 
much greater South Vietnamese control of 
the whole program. 

It should not be thought that Major Mai 
succeeded in turning all of his cadre into 
members of his political party. Many were 
already under strong political influence from 
other groups in their home provinces. It is 
difficult, in fact, to assess accurately Just how 
much effect the indoctrination had. 

“But we cannot have the cadre controlled 
by one political party,” said one Vietnamese 
source, He added: “Also, there could never 
be success in this program as long as Ameri- 
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cans seem to run it, and this is no criticism 
of the C.I.A. It has to be our program.” 

Actually, many employes of the agency 
remain in the training and field supervision 
program because there is no one to replace 
them. But informed sources said the agency 
was not unhappy to take a less prominent 
part in what has become the largest overt 
program in its history. 


THE HIGH COST OF THE AIRLINE 
STRIKE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President as 
I am sure telegrams, letters anc tele- 
phone calls received by every Member of 
Congress reveal, the general public is 
becoming more insistent on action to 
bring to an end the national airlines 
strike, now in its 11th day. 

In my own State of Missouri, Trans 
World Airlines has furloughed 5,977 em- 
ployees, meaning an immediate loss, un- 
til the strike is settled, of $3,740,000 in 
monthly payroll. 

This one airline has 9,000 employees 
in Missouri with an $80 million annual 
payroll. If the labor dispute continues, 
it is only a question of time until others 
will have to be furloughed, and the value 
of this payroll in our State will further 
decline. 

The president of the Kansas City Hotel 
Association called Friday to report busi- 
ness in the hotels there was off one-third 
to one-half. One national convention 
had booked 450 rooms in his hotel. Be- 
cause these five major airlines are not 
flying, 150 rooms had been cancelled 
the day before the convention opened, 
and management expected a great many 
more “no shows.” 

The Merchants Association in Kansas 
City also reports that business is off con- 
siderably now and will suffer for months 
to come because store buyers are not 
able to make their annual trips for win- 
ter merchandise. 

Other businesses all over Missouri re- 
port difficulty because it is impossible 
to get or send air freight. Machines 
cannot be repaired so promptly, scarce 
supplies cannot be obtained or shipped 
to meet the current tempo in our busi- 
ness activities. 

Over the years, both labor and man- 
agement have been opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration, but demands for 
legislation to that end are increasing 
every day. 

If negotiators for labor and manage- 
ment in the current dispute do not get 
the airlines back into operation in the 
very near future, demands for the Con- 
gress to act will continue to mount until 
the Congress will have to respond. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some of the scores of telegrams 
and letters I have received be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 12, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 


Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The National Association of Machinists 
strike against the five major airlines is sub- 
stantially affecting the business and economy 
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of the Greater Kansas City area. I know that 
you are concerned about this national emer- 
gency and I hope that you, in your legisla- 
tive role and collectively with your colleagues 
will take every possible action to bring this 
national crisis to an early and successful 
conclusion. In a separate communication I 
have advised the President of the United 
States of my interest in this matter for I am 
convinced that this should be a concern of all 
levels and divisions of government. I want 
you to know that this office stands willing to 
be of assistance in resolving this serious 
labor dispute. 
ILus W. Davis, Mayor, 


Sr. Lovis. Mo., July 14,1966, 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Buillding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We operate 517 stores and leased depart- 
ments in 42 States from our headquarters. 
The airline strike is doing untold damage to 
the economy and requires government action 
of the most intense nature. We will appre- 
ciate your help. 

EDISON Bros. STORES, INC., 
IrvING EDIsoN, President. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 15, 1966. 
Senator Stuart B. SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We want to express our deep concern over 
the impact that the strike against the air- 
lines is having on the more than 1,000 em- 
ployees of Automatique, Inc., and on its 
suppliers and subcontractor we urge the 
total effort of your office for an early settle- 
ment. 

Don COUSINS, 
Director of Marketing Services, 
Automatique, Ine. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, è 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Prolonged airline strike causing serious de- i 


lays in essential business travel and air 

freight. Economy of area adversely affected, 

Imperative you intercede and urge prómpt 

steps to restore service to public, 
GusTIN-Bacon Mrc. Co., 
J. O. Breas, President. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 
July 16, 1966. 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strike by machinists against 5 airlines is 
severely damaging our business in St. Louis. 
Please use your good offices and bring all 
influence to bear to end strike promptly. 

DONALD J. KILEY, 

City Manager, Avis Rent-a-Car, St. Louis. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
July 16,1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your concern and action is urgently re- 
quested in the interest of the settlement of 
the disastrous airline work stoppage now 
in progress, 

B. J. Grorr. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 16, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please suggest Government operate air- 
line immediately to end this unwarranted 
strike affecting entire Nation. 

HELEN and RALPH SAUNDERS. 
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MARCELINE, Mo., 
July 15, 1966. 
Hon, STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our firm would greatly appreciate any- 
thing your office can do to quickly settle the 
airline strike. 

Walsworth Publishing Co., Marceline, Mo, 
Do Walter, Rush Johnson, Jr., Herald Davolt. 

Kansas CITY, MO. 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The air strike is beginning to hurt the 
country, Can’t some way be found to make 
the unions work while differences are being 
arbitrated. 

Lewis KITCHEN. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 15, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The continued work stoppage at TWA 
and other airlines is seriously interfering 
with production of our important Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts. Please use your 
good offices to insure an early settlement. 

Witcox ELECTRIC CO., 
JAMES E. GARDNER. 


Kansas Ciry, MO., 
July 15, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Due to airline strike our company is losing 
many hundreds of dollars daily because of 
inability to get air freight shipments on 
much needed and critical tools and equip- 
ment. Anything you can do to influence the 
President to intercede to get this airline 
strike settled, which unduly works a hard- 
ship on the midwest, will be appreciated. 

OC. N. OuTMAN, 


Kansas CITY, MO., 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Six thousand airline employees in this 
area are out of work as a result of the 
mechanics strike millions of dollars of pay- 
roll is lost to local economy this has a 
damaging effect on the economy plus great 
inconvenience and loss of time to many of 
our citizens I urge your influence in any 
way possible to bring the disastrous strike 
to an early end. 

SMITH Grieves CO. 
EARL SMITH, 
Kansas Crry, MO., 
July 14, 1966, 
Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Hon. Epwarp V. Lone, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Airline strike causing curtailment our 
business due to not receiving daily shipments 
fresh fish and live lobsters from East Coast, 
Urgent you exert all pressure possible to get 
this strike settled that is so damaging to our 
entire country. 

Mip-CENTRAL FISH & 
FROZEN Foops, INC., 
E. S. GRAHAM, 
Vice President. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Respectively request your utmost effort to 
promote agreement in strike of five major 
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airlines permitting settlement satisfactory to 
union, ent and our country. Each 
passing day multiplies hardships seriously 
affecting business and the national economy. 
A. C. SWANSON, 
President, Western Auto Supply Co. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Please use your powers to have Govern- 
ment intercede in settling airlines strike. 
A few people disrupting the entire Nation, 
costing billions of dollars, will prove more 
disastrous to our economy and efficiency if 
allowed to continue. 

W. M. UPTHEGROVE, 
President, the Grove Co. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike is causing seyere problems in 
transporting both personnel and material. 
Would appreciate any intercession or help 
you are able to provide to bring air strike to 
a close. Thank you. 


Director Sonor "Transportation. 


“Kansas Orry, Mo., 
July 15, 1965. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The airline strike has moved into its sev- 
enth day it is seriously affecting the normal 
operation of our company which depends 
heavily on serving its customer emergency 
Spare parts needs via air freight and dis- 
patches service personnel to points all around 
the country via commercial airlines. In- 
ability to provide parts and service means 
envelope manufacturers throughout the 
country are deprived of machine productivity 
and hence revenue even as small operation 
as our is being seriously handicapped in its 
normal operation with much more serious 
consequences to our customers. We urge 
you to intercede for rapid settlement of the 
airline strike. 

James W. LENK, 
Vice President, Berkley Machine Co. 
July 14, 1696. 
Attention Senator SYMINGTON: 

Please do everything in your power to press 
that the air strike end as soon as possible. It 
is causing us and our customers undue de- 
lays. 

CENTURY ELECTRIC Co,, 
GLEN REINHOLD. 
BLUE SPRINGS, MO., 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senator, Missouri, 
Senate Office Building: 

This wire is to make you aware of the fact 
that we along with all service industries like 
ourselves are at a great disadvantage to con- 
tinue giving our normal air freight ship- 
ments due to the machinists strike against 
the airlines. We normally have a minimum 
of two air freight pickups per day and a 
great percentage of this freight goes and 
must go via TWA anything you can do to 
expedite an equitable fair settlement will 
be greatly 8 and much help. 

Pree METAL PRODUCTS CORP., 
L. L. FIKE, President. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Our firm depends on air freight service into 
Kansas City for 85 percent of our shipping. 
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Please do what you can to help in this air 
strike. 
EARL G, Lacey, 
Wholesale Florist. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., July 12, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Greater Kansas City business community 
deeply concerned about deleterious impact on 
area economy resulting from continuation 
of airlines strike. Urge your influence and 
assistance in whatever manner possible to 
bring about a speedy termination to this in- 
creasingly grave situation. 
Lovis P. ABRAMS, 
Executive Vice President, Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 12, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Travelling public here severely inconven- 
lenced by airlines strike. Urgently request 
use of your good offices towards settlement 
of dispute. 
ALoys P. KAUFMANN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 
Metropolitan St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The disruption of commercial air service 
due to mechanics strike is imposing greater 
and greater financial burdens as well as in- 
tolerable inconyeniences and delays upon 
business travelers. The loss of time and 
money due to the strike is becoming alarm- 
ing. We urgently request that you do every- 
thing in your power to help end this damag- 
ing service stoppage as quickly as possible. 

GORDON ELLIS, 
Executive Vice President, Operations, Pet 
Milk Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 


Sr. Josern, Mo., 
July 15, 1966. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In the name of Philips Roxane Inc. sub- 
sidiary companies Anchor Serum Company 
Research Laboratories Inc., we kindly request 
your assistance every way possible to solve 
problem of the airline strike which is causing 
difficulties in our business mainly export 
operations which hurting U.S. balance pay- 
ments situation also cannot fill requirements 
from friendly countries for medicines vac- 
cines urgently needed. 

Respectfully, 
PHILIPS ROXANE, INC. 
' Mariano J. Bosisio. 


A. P. GREEN REFRACTORIES Co., 
Mexico, Mo., July 14, 1966. 
Hon STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: The strike that 
has grounded several airlines appears to have 
reached a stalemate. 

In the interest of restoring somewhat nor- 
mal fast travel and freight service on which 
we can rely on international business, I ap- 
peal to you to lend our influence in bringing 
about a solution of this dispute. 

The present situation intereferes with 
travel by our men who are regularly engaged 
in selling our products for export. For ex- 
ample, our District Sales Manager of San 
Juan was scheduled to come here July 24, 
but he has advised that he is unable to ar- 
range for space until A 4. He attrib- 
utes this delay to the strike of several of the 
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airlines. He win thus have to postpone — 
going to Latin countries to solicit customers. 
Your consideration will be appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 


HAZEL VINYL PRODUCTS, 
Washington, Mo., July 14, 1966. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: The current airline me- 
chanic strike is causing all of us a great deal 
of hardship and inconvenience. 

To travel and ship cargo by air, which was 
once considered a luxury, is now an everyday 
necessity. 

Our Company strongly urges you to use 
your strong influence in settling this dis- 


` Sincerely, 
GLEN Horr, CAS, 
Vice President, Sales, Hazel Vinyl 


Products. 


THE OHIO RIVER VALLEY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of yesterday, July 17, 
1966, devoted the front page of its travel 
section to the Ohio River Valley. The 
article is headed by a picture of a sweep- 
ing bend of the Ohio River as it passes 
through the rolling countryside between 
Cincinnati and Louisville, and the new- 
paper calls both this view and the one 
from a trip up the Kentucky River a 
“panorama of gentle peace and beauty.” 

The article itself, entitled “New Era on 
the Ohio River,” describes the impor- 
tance of this vital waterway in regard to 
commerce, recreation, and general river 
travel. While the author, Mr. Under- 
wood, notes the great expansion of in- 
dustry and commerce, as well as the rise 
in recreation use, he also describes the 
steady reduction in pollution of the Ohio 
and its tributaries, many of which flow 
through Kentucky. 

The Senate last week passed legis- 
lation designed to increase sharply the 
efforts being made to abate pollution in 
waterways all across the land and, as a 
member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee which reported the bill, I was 
glad to support it in the Senate. This 
article particularly discusses abatement 
of pollution throughout this great 
valley. 

At. a time when attention is being 
given in the Congress to a coordinated 
program of cleaning the rivers of the 
Nation, I think it good to note the work 
that has been done over the last 20 years 
on the Ohio River and on the tributaries 
in its basin. In this period, more than 
$1 billion has also been spent on sewage 
treatment facilities by towns and com- 
munities in the basin, and the compact 
between the States—the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission— 
has established basic controls for the 
river. 

I also want to call attention to the 
work of the U.S, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers in replacing the old system of locks 
and dams with modern structures, which 
are larger and which are establishing, in 
effect, a chain of connecting lakes along 
the Ohio. 

The Senate Public Works Committee 
has given support year in and year out to 
the replacement of the old traffic system 
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along the 2336 navigable miles of the 

river. Senator ELLENDER, chairman of 

the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
has worked for many, many years to in- 
sure that construction go forward regu- 

larly and rapidly on the system, and I 

recall that it was my opportunity in 1953, 

with former Senator Bricker of Ohio, and 

the late Congressman Tom Jenkins of 

Ohio, to help secure the first appropria- 

tion for the modernization program for 

this great river system. 

I am glad that a large part of the de- 
velopment program is being completed or 
is now underway along the Ohio, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the article, 
“New Era on the Ohio River,” be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New ERA ON THE OHIO RIVER—RECREATION Is 
ON RISE AS CLEAN-UP Drive REDUCES POLLU- 
TION 

(By Paul Underwood) 

PirrspurcH.—In the moonlight, the city 
rides like a ship at anchor. Faint in the dis- 
tance—beyond the dark, sharp prow where 
the two tides rush together—the hoarse blast 
of a diesel towboat reverberates up the deep 
V of the hill-jostled valley. 

Here, just below the massive, shadowed 
piles of the handsome new complex of build- 
ings in Pittsburgh's “Golden Triangle,” the 
Monongahela and Alleghany Rivers join to 
form the mighty Ohio. From here, the 
moon-silvered flood rolls—past cities and 
hamlets, open farmland and dark-forested 
hills—981 miles westward to the Mississippi 
at Cairo, Ill. 

A vital artery in the westward push of our 
pioneer forefathers and a commercial water- 
way of major importance since before the 
days of the Revolutionary War, the Ohio is 
now becoming also a playground for pleas- 
ure-boat owners. 

Before World War II, except for canoes and 
rowboats used mainly for fishing, there were 
comparatively few private pleasure boats in 
the basin. Today, the Army Engineers’ head- 
quarters in Cincinnati estimates there are at 
least 730,000, and the number increases daily. 


EMPIRE TO EXPLORE 


The Ohio Valley is not unique in this, of 
course. The expansion of private boating 
in recent years has been nationwide. But 
here, the main river and tributaries such as 
the Beaver, Kanawha, Big Sandy, Mus- 
kingum, Scioto, Great Miami, Kentucky, Wa- 
bash, Cumberland and Tennessee open a vast 
empire for exploration. 

The entire basin of the Ohio covers 163,- 
000 square miles. It includes major por- 
tions of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, substantial parts of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Tennessee and 
smaller areas of New York, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and even North Carolina. 

Counting only channels with a controlled 
depth of nine feet or more, the Ohio naviga- 
tion system is 2,336 miles long. For small 
boats, which draw less water than commer- 
cial craft, the possibilities are many times 
that figure. 

COMMERCIAL WATERWAYS 

The main stream and several of its major 
tributaries are important commercial water- 
Ways and are canalized; that is, they have 
dams built across them at intervals in ord- 
to maintain a minimum depth. 

As a result, the Ohio River system carries 
more commercial traffic than either the Pan- 
ama Canal or the St. Lawrence Seaway, and 
almost as much as the two combined. Some 
of the tows are enormous. It is not unusual 
to see a 9,000-horsepower towboat push’<g a 
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cluster of barges that covers 11 acres of 
water. 

Some stretches of the river are heavily 
industrialized. The Ohio River basin is one 
of the great industrial centers of the world, 
producing far more coal and steel than Ger- 
many’s famous Ruhr Valley and more chem- 
icals than the Rhine area. 


VAST REGION 


So vast is the area reached by the river 
system that industry has scarred only a 
comparatively small part. 

For a panorama of gentle peace and beauty, 
it would be difficult to top a trip by boat up 
the winding Kentucky River, which flows 225 
miles through the heart of the famous blue- 
grass country. The deep, narrow Kentucky 
is canalized, but the works were completed 
more than 100 years ago and are too small 
for most commercial use today. 

Operators of small boats have the river 
almost to themselves as they sail past some 
of the most beautiful farmland in America, 
past wooded hills and alongside the place 
where, according to folklore, Daniel Boone, 
with a mighty bound, leaped the river—to 
the amazement of his scalp-seeking Indian 
pursuers. 

A dam means a wait, for traffic is so slight 
that lockkeeping is not a fulltime duty. But 
a honk of the boat’s horn will call the keeper 
from a nearby field to open the antique locks 
and let the craft move on to other scenes. 

In accounting for the vast increase in pri- 
vate boating in the Ohio basin, one develop- 
ment that has passed with little nctice else- 
where is of major importance. This is an 
almost spectacular decline in the pollution 
of the basin’s waters. 

Twenty years ago, the Ohio and several of 
its major tributaries were so polluted that 
use of their water was becoming hazardous, 
Many of the channels looked and smelled 
like open sewers. The fish were dying, swim- 
ming was out of the question, and it was no 
place for boating. 

In such a situation, there was little attrac- 
tion in having a boat. People who now flock 
to the river to enjoy it avoided it at that 
time. 


SANITATION COMPULSION 


Alarmed by the deterioration of the waters, 
the eight states in the Ohio watershed en- 
tered into a compact in 1948 to clean up 
the valley. They set up the Ohio River Val- 
ley Water Sanitation Commission, popularly 
known as ORSANCO, with the duty of estab- 
lishing regulations and coordinating state 
efforts at control. 

Since then, more than $1 billion—roughly 
$100 per capita for every man, woman and 
child living in the Ohio Valley—has been 
spent on sewage-treatment facilities. Today, 
99.5 per cent of the sewage from towns and 
villages in the basin undergoes at least pri- 
mary treatment, and larger communities all 
have secondary-treatment capacity. 

The fight against pollution has not ended 
yet, but the results so far include a river that 
looks clean and sparkling, a river that now 
offers many wide stretches for safe swimming. 
Fishing has come back with a bang. Ex- 
perienced anglers say the Ohio is as good 
fishing today as it was when they were boys. 

Now, water-skiing is a popular sport on the 
Ohio. Marinas and docking facilities are 
springing up, and restaurants and other serv- 
ices are moving to riverside locations in order 
to cash in on the booming boating trade. 

Every indication is that this is only the be- 
ginning. Careful estimates are that more 
than a million privately owned boats will be 
registered in the basin before many years. 

COMPLETELY CANALIZED 

The Ohio has been completely canalized 
since the 1920’s. Forty-six low-lift dams 
scattered along its course maintained a mini- 
mum nine-foot channel from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo; however, the growth of commercial 
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traffic on the river since World War II has 
been so great that it has outgrown the sys- 
tem. 

The Army Engineers are gradually replac- 
ing the old locks and dams, This time, how- 
ever, they are building much larger dams— 
dams with 1,200-foot locks, or twice the size 
of the old ones. There will be only 19 of 
these, and they will be spread much farther 
apart than the old ones. 

When the project is completed—sometime 
in the 1970's, if the present schedule is met 
the river will become, in effect, a chain of 
connected lakes, each about 50 miles long 
and about a mile wide. The minimum depth 
of the channel will be 12 feet. 

A preview of what the river will look like 
then is provided by the stretch above and 
below Cincinnati. Two of the new dams are 
already in place there—one 34 miles up- 
stream and the other more than 60 miles 
downstream. The resulting pool is wide 
enough not only for the commercial traffic 
and power boating, but even for sailboat 
racing. 


AUTHORITY OF POLICE OFFICERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Washington press recently 
carried a newsstory regarding the opin- 
ion which was prepared for the District 
of Columbia Commissioners by Acting 
Corporation Counsel Milton D. Korman 
in connection with the portions of dis- 
orderly conduct laws relating to the au- 
thority of police officers to order persons 
in public places to “move on.” 

I have asked Mr. Korman for a copy 
of the opinion, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 7, 1966. 
In Re AUTHORITY OF POLICE OFFICER To OR- 
DER PERSONS CONGREGATING ON PUBLIC 
STREETS To Move ON 


[CCO: 3.P6.1—Congregation on public 
streets] 


The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

GENTLEMEN: I haye been requested by the 
Chief of Police to furnish to him a summary 
of the law pertaining to the authority of a 
police officer to order to “move on” persons 
congregating on public streets. I deem the 
matter of suficient importance, particularly 
in the light of subsequent comment thereon 
by the Complaint Review Board, to draft a, 
formal opinion on the subject. 

Section 22-1121(2), D.C. Code, 1961 ed., 
defines one type of disorderly conducts as 
follows: “Whoever, with intent to provoke 
a breach of the peace, or under circumstances 
such that a breach of the peace may be 
occasioned thereby * * * congregates with 
others on a public street and refuses to move 
on when ordered by the police.” 

It should be clear from a reading of the 
quoted Code Section that the mere refusal 
to obey a policeman’s order to move on, with- 
out more, is not sufficient to make out a 
case of disorderly conduct. The statute would 
be unconstitutionally broad if its purpose 
was to sanction standing on a public side- 
walk only at the whim of a police officer. 
Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham, 382 U.S. 87 
(1965). There must be both an actual or 
impending breach of the peace and the re- 
fusal to obey the order. Cf., Brown v. Lou- 
isiana, 15 L. Ed. 2d 637, 643 (1966). 

The refusal to obey an order to move does 
not necessarily constitute a breach of the 
peace. Wright v. Georgia, 373 U.S. 284, 291 
(1963). For instance, if the police order is 
violative of the Constitution and conse- 
quently unlawful, there is no duty to obey it, 
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and a person who so refuses cannot be pun- 
ished for disorderly conduct. Wright v. 
Georgia, supra at 292. Indeed, if a person’s 
presence in a public place is lawful and there 
are no other special circumstances, there 
would be no basis for an order to move on. 
Brown v. Louisiana, supra. 

Additionally, to support a finding of guilt 
under Code Section 22-1121 (2) it must be 
established that one “congregates with oth- 
ers on a public street.” It has been held by 
some courts that to establish this element of 
the offense at least three persons must be 
present. People v. LoVechhio, 56 N.Y.S. 2d 
354, 358 (1945); People v. Carcel, 165 N. v. S. 
2d 113, 144 N.E. 2d 81, 65 ALR 2d 1145 (1957). 

The appropriateness of a police command 
given to persons congregating in a public 
street is dependent upon a showing of an 
actual or potential breech of the peace. See 
People v. Turner, 265 N.. S. 2d 841, 855 (Sup. 
Ct. 1965). The question of what conduct is 
necessary to satisfy the breach of the peace 
element of the statute is therefore not easy 
to resolve. In Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 
U.S. 296, 300 (1940) the Supreme Court set 
forth a fairly comprehensive definition of 
breach of the peace: “The offense known as 
breach of the peace embraces a great variety 
of conduct destroying or menacing public 
order and tranquility. It includes not only 
violent acts but acts and words likely to pro- 
duce violence in others. No one would have 
the hardihood to suggest that the principle 
of freedom of speech sanctions incitement 
to riot or that religious liberty connotes the 
privilege to exhort others to physical attack 
upon those belonging to another sect. When 
clear and present danger of riot, disorder, in- 
terference with traffic upon the public 
streets, or other immediate threat to public 
safety, peace, or order, appears, the power of 
the state to prevent or punish is obvious.” 

On the other hand, the term breach of the 
peace cannot be construed so broadly so as to 
include innocent conduct. For instance, if 
-the conduct in question merely “stirs the 
public to anger, invites dispute, [or] 
about a condition of unrest,” it cannot be 
made the basis of a crime, since that would 
violate rights protected by the First and 

th amends of the United States 
Constitution. Terminiello v. Chicago, 337 
US. 1, 5 (1949). This is so because: [A] 
function of free speech under our system of 
government is to invite dispute. It may in- 
deed best serve its high purpose when it in- 
duces a condition of unrest, creates dissatis- 
faction with conditions as they are, or even 
stirs people to anger. Speech is often provoc- 
ative and challenging. It may strike at 
prejudices and preconceptions and have pro- 
“found unsettling effects as it presses for 
acceptance of an idea. That is why freedom 
of speech, though not absolute, Chaplinsky 
v. New Hampshire, supra, pp. 571-572, is 
nevertheless protected against censorship or 
punishment, unless shown likely to produce 
a clear and present danger of a serious sub- 
stantive evil that rises far above public in- 
by Ya es annoyance, or unrest”. 337 U.S. 
a 

It has also been held that “to agitate, to 
arouse from a state of repose, to interrupt, to 
hinder, to disquiet” does not necessarily con- 
stitute a breach of the peace since to con- 
strue the term thusly would “allow persons 
to be punished merely for peacefully express- 
ing unpopular views.” Coz v. Louisiana, 379 
U.S. 536, 551 (1965). 

Clearly, acts of violence constitute a breach 
of the peace. Additionally, acts or words 
which are likely to produce violence in others 
have been held to constitute a breach of the 
peace. For instance, where demonstrators 
Sat in front of and under the wheels of 
trucks at the entrance to a building site and 
refused to move, the court found that their 
acts would tend to “possible violence on the 
Part of those against whom the acts were di- 
rected and thereby breach the peace.” Peo- 
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ple v. Penn, 265 N.YS. 2d 155, 160 (Sup. Ct. 
1964) aff'd 260 N. T. S. 2d 874, 208 N.E. 2d 789 
(Ct. App. 1965). In Chaplinsky v. New 
Hampshire, 315 U.S. 568, 574 (1942) the Su- 
preme Court recognized that certain types of 
speech which “include the lewd or obscene, 
the profane, the libelous and the insulting or 
‘fighting’ words“ are likely to provoke the 
average person to retaliate and create a 
breach of the peace. 

On the other hand, the fact that certain 
conduct may provoke others to violence is 
not always determinative on the breach of 
the peace issue. For instance, if a person's 
actions or presence on a public street are 
orderly and peaceable, the fact that others 
may resent or be violently opposed to that 
person’s presence or viewpoint would not 
necessarily justify a police order removing 
such a person from the public street. See 
Wright v. Georgia, 373 U.S. 284, 292-293 
(1963); Cor v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536, 550- 
551 (1965). 

The possibility of disorder by others then 
should not be used as a sole test as to whether 
a breach of the peace has or is likely to occur. 
It is, of course, one factor which should be 
considered; but normally to constitute an 
actual or impending breach of the peace, 
other conduct of a disturbing nature must 
also be manifested. For instance, in the 
Chaplinsky case the other conduct was highly 
insulting and profane language. In the Penn 
case the other conduct was the obstruction of 
vehicular traffic. 

The obstruction of or interference with 
vehicular or pedestrian traffic in combina- 
tion with a congregation of persons will 
nearly always justify a police officer in order- 
ing dispersal. See Schneider v. State of New 
Jersey, 308 U.S. 147, 160 (1939): “Municipal 
authorities, as trustees for the public, have 
the duty to keep their communities’ streets 
open and available for movement of people 
and property, the primary purpose to which 
the streets are dedicated. So long as legis- 
lation to this end does not abridge the con- 
stitutional liberty of one rightfully upon 
the street to impart information through 
speech or the distribution of literature, it 
may lawfully regulate the conduct of those 
using the streets.” 

See also Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 US. 
569, 574 (1941), holding: “Civil liberties, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, imply the 
existence of an society maintain- 
ing public order without which liberty itself 
would be lost in the excesses of unrestrained 
abuse. The authority of the municipality to 
impose regulations in order to assure the 
safety and convenience of the people in the 
use of public highways has never been re- 
garded as inconsistent with civil liberties, 
but rather as one of the means of safeguard- 
ing the good order upon which they ulti- 
mately depend. The control of travel on the 
streets of the cities is the most familiar 
illustration of this recognition of social need. 
Where a restriction of the use of the high- 
ways in that relation is designed to promote 
the public convenience in the interest of all, 
it cannot be disregarded by the attempted 
exercise of some civil right which in other 
circumstances might be entitled to protec- 
tion.” 

Thus, a police request to disperse made in 
the line of a “duty and responsibility to keep 
the streets open for movement” (Coz v. Loui- 
siana, 379 U.S. at p. 555) would be proper. 

D.C. Code Section 22-1121(2) was patterned 
upon Section 722 of the New York Penal Law. 
Sen. Rep. No. 364, 83rd Cong., Ist Sess., p. 9; 
H.R. Rep. No. 514, 83rd Cong., ist Sess, p. 8. 
In the case of Feiner v. New York, 340 US. 
315 (1951) the Supreme Court upheld a con- 
viction for disorderly conduct under that 
particular section of the New York law. 

In Feiner, the petitioner had been arrested 
in the early evening hours at an open air 
meeting at which he had been addressing a 
mixed audience of about 75 to 80 people who 
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were filling the sidewalk and spreading into 
the streets causing pedestrians to walk into 
the roadway in order to avoid the crowd. In 
his speech Feiner gave the impression that 
he was endeavoring to arouse Negro people 
against the whites and there was pushing, 
shoving and milling around, and one member 
of the crowd threatened violence if the po- 
lice did not act. An officer had several times 
requested Feiner to break up the crowd which 
had become unruly but the petitioner had 
refused and continued speaking to the 
crowd. 

In holding that the conviction did not ex- 
ceed the bounds of proper state police action 
the Court said [citing Schneider v. State, 308 
U.S. 147, 160 (1939); Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 
US. 77, 82 (1949)] that it must respect “the 
interests of the community in maintaining 
peace and order on its streets.” 

“+ + + It is one thing to say that the police 
cannot be used as an instrument for the 
suppression of unpopular views, and another 
to say that, when as here the speaker passes 
the bounds of argument of persuasion and 
undertakes incitement to riot, they are pow- 
erless to prevent a breach of the peace. Nor 
in this case can we condemn the considered 
judgment of three New York courts approv- 
ing the means which the police, faced with 
a crisis, used in the exercise of their power 
and duty to preserve peace and order. 

“The findings of the state courts as to the 
existing situation and the itmminence of 
greater disorder coupled with petitioner’s 
deliberate defiance of the police officers con- 
vince us that we should not reverse this con- 
viction in the name of free speech.” 340 
U.S. at 320-21. 

In two recent cases arising out of civil 
rights demonstrations in southern states, 
the Supreme Court found the conduct 
upon which the convictions were based to 
fall short of breach of the peace even though 
the demonstrations caused disorder and re- 
quired extra police protection. 

Edwards v. South Carolina, 372 U.S. 229 
(1963) involved a group of 187 Negro students 
who had assembled on the State House 
grounds and marched through the area 
carrying signs. Some 200 to 300 onlookers 
were present but had not threatened trouble. 
Although traffic was somewhat slowed, the 
Court found that there was no actual ob- 
struction of pedestrian or vehicular traffic. 
The City Manager had advised the leader 
of the group that, in view of the circum- 
stances, the students should and 
leave the Capitol grounds within fifteen min- 
utes or face arrest. Upon failing to comply 
with this order, they were arrested and con- 
victed of common law breach of the peace. 
The Supreme Court reversed the conviction 
on the grounds that the charge was uncon- 
stitutionally vague and that evidence showed 
that the demonstrators had done nothing 
more than peaceably express their views 
which were “sufficiently opposed to the views 
of the majority of the community to attract 
a crowd and necessitate police protection”. 
372 US. at 237. 

In Cor v. Lousiana, 379 U.S. 536 (1965) 
the conviction was for violation of La. Rev. 
Stat., Sec. 14.103.1, a statute strikingly sim- 
ilar to D. C. Code Section 22-1121(2). The 
statute read: “Whoever with intent to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace, or under cir- 
cumstances such that a breach of the peace 
may be occasioned thereby . . . crowds or 
congregates with others ...in or upon... 
a public street or public highway, or upon a 
public sidewalk, or any other public place 
or building . . . and who falis or refuses to 
disperse and move on ... when ordered so 
to do by any law enforcement officer . . - 
shall be guilty of disturbing the peace.” 

The leader of a group of civil rights dem- 
onstrators had been arrested the day follow- 
ing a demonstration of approximately 1500 
students who had gathered near the Baton 
Rouge Court House. The students had dem- 
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onstrated against discrimination and the 
jailing of twenty-three fellow students. Cox, 
the leader of the demonstrators, had refused 
the sheriff's order to break up the demon- 
stration and, when the demonstration was 
broken up by tear gas, had urged the stu- 
dents to go uptown to several luncheon 
counters and sit-in. In reversing, the Court 
held that the petitioner could not constitu- 
tionally be punished for this type of con- 
duct, revealed in the record. 

The case of Feiner v. New York, supra, was 
neither overruled nor modified by the deci- 
sions in the Edwards or Coz cases. The Su- 
preme Court observed that the factual situa- 
tions were “a far cry from the situation in 
Feiner v. New York.” Edwards v. South Caro- 
lina, 372 U.S. at 236; Coz v. Louisiana, 379 
U.S. at 551. See also People v. Turner, 265 
N.Y.S. 2d 841, 855 wherein the court, after a 
lengthy analysis, concluded that the Cor and 
Edwards cases had not undermined the Fei- 
ner decision which upheld the constitution- 
ality of subdivision 3 of section 722 of the 
New York Penal Law. 

Another question pertinent to this discus- 
sion concerns the discretion of a police offi- 
cer in ordering citizens on a public sidewalk 
to move on, and the corresponding obliga- 
tion of the persons so ordered to comply. 
For instance, if the surrounding circum- 
stances fall short of an actual or impending 
breach of the peace, must a person still com- 
ply with the police order to move on? The 
ü NPY A yrs br bo tiaaies Poreore” 
must comply with an order to move on unless 
the order is shown to be clearly arbitrary. 
In People v. Galpern, 181 N.E. 572, 83 ALR 785 
(Ct. App. 1932) the defendant had stopped 
on the sidewalk with five or six other persons 
at an entrance to a restaurant and engaged 
in social conversation. A police officer had 
ordered the group to disperse, the defendant 
refused and was arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. The court found that, although the 
actions of the defendant and his companions 
on the sidewalk were not unreasonable and 
there was no indication of disorderly or offen- 
sive conduct, it was the duty of the police 
officer to see that the pedestrian passage was 
not unreasonably obstructed. Even if the 
police officer's interference was unnecessary 
or ill advised, the court decided that it must 
uphold the officer’s discretion since the law 
authorized the officer to use his judgment 
under such circumstances. The court stated: 
“A refusal to obey such an order can be 
justified only where the circumstances show 
conclusively that the police officer’s direc- 
tion was purely arbitrary and was not ‘cal- 
culated in any way to promote the public 
order.“. 181 N.E. at 574. 

This position was reiterated by a New 
York court as recently as 1965 in People v. 
Turner, 265 N.Y.S. 2d 841, 855. 

The Galpern case was heavily relied upon 
by a New Jersey court in State v. Taylor, 118 
A. 2d 36 (1955) in finding a defendant guilty 
of interfering with a police officer in the 
lawful discharge of his duty. In Taylor the 
defendant had approached two police officers 
who were questioning a group of persons on 
& sidewalk, had demanded to know what was 
going on, and had refused to move on when 
ordered by the officers, The court, recogniz- 
ing the discretion of police officers to give 
reasonable directions to citizens, applied the 
Galpern test of arbitrariness and took the 
position that courts should not second guess 
the “wisdom of a police officer's directions 
when he is called upon to decide whether the 
time has come in which some directions are 
called for”. 118 A. 2d at 49. 

A D.C. case, Scott v. District of Columbia, 
184 A. 2d 849 (1962) cites with approval the 
Galpern case and seems to indicate that a 
conviction for failure to move on after an 
order by the police can be upheld without 
proof of an actual or impending breach of 
the peace. There was i~ that case, however, 
proef that the demonstrators had assembled 
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at the northwest gate of the White House 
which the court judicially noticed is used 
by visitors and others on official business. 
The court further noted that the police had 
adopted reasonable measures to keep that 
area free of congregants while permitting 
pickets and demonstrators to use a large 
area on the sidewalk to the east of the gate. 
The deliberate refusal of the defendants to 
comply with these reasonable police meas- 
ures might well establish “circumstances 
under which a breach of the peace may be 
occasioned thereby.” 

The New York test that a citizen is justi- 
fied in not obeying a police order to move 
on only if that order is arbitrary may not be. 
good law. In several recent Supreme Court 
cases arising from convictions of Negroes in 
southern states, the Court has indicated that 
a police order to move on must be justifi- 
able and in all respects lawful before a 
person may be punished for failing to obey 
that order. See Wright v. Georgia, 373 U.S. 
284, 292 (1963); Brown v. Louisiana, 15 L. 
Ed. 2d 637, 643 (1966); Shuttleworth v. 
Birmingham, 382 U.S. 87, 96 (1965) (con- 
curring opinion); Edwards v. South Carolina, 
372 U.S. 229, 241 (1963) (dissenting opinion). 

Whether the referred-to New York test is 
valid in the District of Columbia need not, 
however, be finally resolved in this opinion. 
On the contrary, it is my view that, because 
of the language of the District Code provi- 
sion and in the interests of good police-com- 
imitim cial din vise Deep “r Utiver™ 
Department should operate on the assump- 
tion that a police officer must have a sub- 
stantial basis for his order before ordering 
citizens to move on. Such a basis would 
necessarily involve an observation of a con- 
gregation on a public street and of additional 
circumstances which would measure up to 
the legal definition of breach of the peace as 
hereinabove outlined. 

Note should also be taken of a related dis- 
orderly conduct statute found in Section 22— 
1107, D.C. Code, 1961 ed. It reads: “It shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons with- 
in the District of Columbia to congregate 
and assemble in any street, avenue, alley, 
road, or highway, or in or around any public 
building or inclosure, or any park or reserva- 
tion, or at the entrance of any private build- 
ing or inclosure, and engage in loud and 
boisterous talking or other disorderly con- 
duct, or to insult or make rude or obscene 
gestures or comments or observations on per- 
sons passing by, or in their hearing, or to 
crowd, obstruct, or incommode, the free use 
of any such street, avenue, alley, road, high- 
way, or any of the foot pavements thereof, or 
the free entrance into any public or private 
building or inclosure; it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons to curse, swear, or 
make use of any profane language or inde- 
cent or obscene words, or engage in any dis- 
orderly conduct in any street, avenue, alley, 
road, highway, public park or inclosure, pub- 
lic building, church, or assembly room, or in 
any other public place, or in any place where- 
from the same may be heard in any street, 
avenue, alley, road, highway, public park or 
inclosure, or other building, or in any 
premises other than those where the offense 
was committed, under a penalty,” etc. 

It may well be that in some instances there 
will be a congregation which will result in 
the incommoding of the sidewalk or the 
entrance to a building constituting a viola- 
tion of the above-quoted section. 

If the Chief of Police desires a short sum- 
mary of the foregoing to disseminate among 
members of the force, I suggest the follow- 
ing for distribution. It sets forth principles 
or general guidelines to be followed by police 
officers in the enforcement of the applicable 
Code provisions. 

When a police officer may order citizens to 
“move on.” 

Code Section 22-1121(2) reads, in perti- 
nent part, as follows: “Whoever, with intent 
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to provoke a breach of the peace, or under 
circumstances such that a breach of the 
peace may be occasioned thereby * * * 
congregates with others on a public street 
and refuses to move on when ordered by the 
police; * * shall be fined * * * or im- 
prisoned * * * or both.” 

Section 22-1107 of the Code reads, in perti- 
nent part: “It shall not be lawful for any 
person or persons within the District of 
Columbia to congregate and assemble in any 
street, avenue, alley, road, or highway, or in 
or around any public building or inclosure, or 
any park or reservation, or at the entrance of 
any private building or inclosure, and * * * 
incommode, the free use of any such street, 
avenue, alley, road, highway, or any of the 
foot pavements thereof, or the free entrance 
into any public or private building or in- 
closure.” 

Neither the foregoing partial quotations 
nor that which follows relates to other forms 
of disorderly conduct such as boisterousness, 
obscenity, etc., mor to other violations of 
law. 

1. A congregation of persons on a public 
street is not, in and of itself, sufficient to 
Justify a police order to “move on“. There 
must, in addition to the congregation, be 
other circumstances which (a) amount to an 
actual obstruction of vehicular or pedestrian 
traffic, or (b) constitute an immediate threat 
to public safety, public peace or public order. 
Such threat need not necessarily be verbal; 
Wag. Cuivre, foro. Sho. pawalawarar werd 
ing circumstances, and obscenities and the 
use of so-called “fighting words” may be in- 
cluded amongst the circumstances. 

2. In the event the activities of a congre- 
gation of persons involve the exercise of some 
constitutionally protected right, such as 
freedom of speech, religion or assembly, po- 
lice officers should endeavor to protect the 
participants and prevent any violence from 
occurring. However, if the assemblage of 
People around a speaker should result in ob- 
struction to pedestrian or vehicular traffic, 
or if there are manifestations of anger and 
hostility in such a manner as to clearly in- 
dicate that a disorder is imminent, the police 
officer should instruct the speaker to stop 
speaking, break up the crowd, and distinctly 
give other appropriate orders for the preser- 
vation of public safety and order. If such 
orders are not complied with, then an arrrest 
for disorderly conduct under Section 22-1121 
(2) may properly be made. 

3. If a congregation of persons on a public 
street actually incommodes the sidewalk or 
the entrances to a building and constitutes a 
substantive violation of Section 22-1107, and 
the persons refuse to comply with a police 
order to move on, the police officer may, even 
in the absence of an actual or impending 
breach of the peace, charge the offenders un- 
der Code Section 22-1107—not under Code 
Section 22-1121 (2). 

4. Proceed always upon the principle that 
a police officer has no more inherent right 
than a civilian to order persons to “move on”. 
His authority to do so depends upon special 
circumstances outlined in paragraphs 1, 2 
and 3 hereof and, in the interest of police- 
community relations, should be exercised 
only when it appears that Code Section 22- 
1107 has been violated or that there is a clear 
and present danger that a breach of the peace 
will result if the order is not issued and 
obeyed. 

Respectfully, 
MILTON D. KorMan, 
Acting Corporation Counsel, 
District of Columbia. 


SENATOR MONDALE’S FAIR WARN- 
ING ACT 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on June 


24 the Senate passed the Traffic Safety 
Act of 1966 by a unanimous vote of 70 
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to 0. The Senate bill included a classic 
piece of consumer protection legislation 
originally proposed by Senator WALTER 
F. Monpate as the Fair Warning Act. 
As a cosponsor of the subsequent fair 
warning amendment to the traffic safety 
bill, I am most pleased that the Senate 
Commerce Committee and the adminis- 
tration supported its inclusion in that 
bill. 


This legislation simply requires the 
automobile manufacturer to notify car 
owners of any safety-related defects 
which are discovered by the manufac- 
turer. It asks nothing more than that 
the car owner, who has made a sub- 
stantial investment in that purchase, be 
told as quickly as possible if it is known 
that the car contains a defect which 
threatens safe travel. 

As Senator MONDALE points out in an 
American Trial Lawyers’ recent article 
published in Trial, the publication: 

A fundamental right of consumers is the 
right to know about any hidden hazards as- 
sociated with products they buy. 


This fair warning provision has been 
recognized nationally as one of the im- 
portant features of the Senate traffic 
safety bill. I am hopeful that our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
will see fit to make it a part of the bill 
they are considering. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Mownpate’s explanation of this measure, 
as published in Trial, be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FUNDAMENTAL: CONSUMERS Have RicHt To 
Know HIDDEN HAZARDS 


(By U.S. Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota) 

A fundamental right of consumers is the 
right to know about any hidden hazards 
associated with products they buy. 

This right has long been recognized 
through laws and regulations requiring 
warning notices on such items as drugs, 
chemicals, inflammables, and other products 
which are inherently or potentially danger- 
ous, 

There are no warning labels on many dan- 
gerous items, of course, because the hazards 
associated with their use are inherent in the 
nature of the products and are assumed to 
be well-known, for example, guns—and auto- 
mobiles. 

But not all of the hazards of the auto- 
mobile, it seems, are so obvious. Recent dis- 
closures indicate that this intricate piece of 
machinery containing almost 15,000 parts is 
frequently subject to hazards which may not 
be apparent until too late—if then. 

These are the so-called safety defects 
which have been so much in the news re- 
cently. The include design faults such as 
improper weight distribution which would 
cause the rear wheels to leave the ground 
in emergency stops; engineering defects such 
as a brake line which comes into contact 
with a wheel where it may be weakened and 
ruptured when braking pressure is applied; 
and construction deficiencies such as an in- 
adequately secured steering linkage which 
could fall apart causing complete loss of 
control. 

Quite obviously, things like this can cause 
serious accidents. And when they are dis- 
covered, it seems to me, the manufacturer 
has an obligation to warn those who might 
be injured or killed by them. 
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Nonetheless, Congressional inquiries last 
year and again this year—plus the private 
research of auto critic and attorney Ralph 
Nader—have revealed case after case where 
automobile manufacturers have not issued 
such warnings. The evidence accumulated 
to date includes instances where nothing 
whatsoever was done, except perhaps to cor- 
rect the defect in next year’s model; in- 
stances where only dealers were notified to 
make modifications on cars in their posses- 
sion, and instances where cars were recalled 
for inspection or correction of a defect—but 
without telling the owner of the hazard in- 
volved. 

As a result of these disclosures, I have 
introduced a proposed “Fair Warning” law 
in the U.S. Senate to require that car mak- 
ers notify both owners and dealers by regis- 
tered mail of any safety defect which might 
exist in their cars. The notice would con- 
tain a description of the defect, an evalua- 
tion of the safety risk involved, and a state- 
ment of the measures which should be taken 
to correct the problem. 

No one knows, of course, exactly what per- 
centage of traffic accidents are caused by 
safety defects of this kind. Available statis- 
tics—which are suspect in view of our al- 
most total preoccupation with driver error 
to date—indicate the percentage is small. 

The question, however, is irrelevant. We 
have a right to know about defects which 
could cause death and injury, regardless of 
the number of accidents they may have 
caused in the past. 

And the fact remains that there is grow- 
ing evidence that the possibility of vehicle 
failure has been grossly underestimated. For 
example, my own investigatory efforts turned 
up the startling fact that more than 20% of 
all new cars inspected by the District of 
Columbia and New Jersey are rejected for 
safety deficiencies, mostly minor, but some 
major. The District and New Jersey are the 
only jurisdictions with government-owned 
and operated inspection systems which re- 
quire inspection of new cars. Thus they are 
the best guides we have as to the condition 
of new cars when they begin their life on 
our streets and highways. 

There is also the data the auto industry 
supplied Senator Rrsicorr last month show- 
ing that over the past six years, some 8.5 
million cars have been recalled for inspec- 
tion or correction of defects—about half of 
which involved a possible safety factor. 

The auto industry has argued that these 
recalls show their concern for safety. This 
may be true, but it is also true that in many 
other instances involving safety defects cars 
were not recalled, while in those instances 
where cars were recalled, the owners were 
not told of a safety hazard. 

There have been indications recently that 
some segments of the auto industry are ready 
to improve defect notification procedures, 
including telling the owner whether or not 
safety is involved. The importance of such 
information is obvious. A representative of 
one company emphasized recently, in his 
zeal to show the industry's concern about 
car owners who fail to respond to recall 
notices: “Some people think the letter we 
send them to bring their cars in are just 
gimmicks to get business.” Little wonder 
when one considers the kind of letter the in- 
dustry has been sending out. 

For example, here is the key paragraph of 
a recall letter Ford Motor Co. sent some 
5,500 owners of 1965 Comets last year: 

“As part of the continuing effort of the 
Lincoln-Mercury Division to provide owners 
of our products with the highest quality 
standards, an improvement has been made 
in the 1965 Comet, and is currently being 
incorporated in production. It is our desire 
to similarly modify your car, at no cost to 
you, whatsoever. The changes are calculated 
to improve your enjoyment and contribute 
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to continued satisfaction with your 1965 
Comet.” 

And what was the “improvement?” Ac- 
cording to information recently made avail- 
able by Ford Motor Co., the rocker arm cover 
and the brake tube on 8-cylinder power 
brake equipped vehicles were too close to- 
gether. This condition,” the company said, 
“could result in brake tube abrasion during 
engine roll”—and also, it would seem fair 
to assume, brake failure when the rubbing 
action wore through or weakened the brake 
tube. 

Yet this information, which might have 
conveyed a more appropriate sense of urgen- 
cy than commercials about changes “to im- 
prove your enjoyment and contribute to 
continued satisfaction,” was totally absent 
from the Ford letter—as it also has been 
totally absent from recall letters sent out 
by General Motors, American Motors and 
Chrysler. 

It has been absent, one assumes, because 
of fears that admitting the existence of a 
safety defect might hurt new car sales or be 
used as evidence in lawsuits arising out of 
accidents. 

And well it might—in both instances. 

Thus the question becomes: Who should 
bear the risks of safety defects—the manu- 
facturer, who has economic considerations at 
stake, or the motorist, who has his life at 
stake? I don't think there is much room 
for argument. 

Human life is more important than corpo- 
rate profits, 


PACIFIC TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, congres- 
sional hearings are scheduled this week 
on proposed legislation to authorize in- 
creased appropriations for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. The bill, 
introduced in both Houses at the request 
of the Department of the Interior, would 
authorize a ceiling of $172 million for a 
5-year capital improvement and public 
works program in the fields of health and 
education, utilities, roads, transportation, 
communications, and public buildings. 
The bill also authorizes additional Fed- 
eral funds for the administration of the 
trust territory. 

As the administering authority under 
agreement with the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, the United States has 
committed itself to promote the political, 
economic, and social development of the 
people of the trust territory. 

Some progress in this direction has 
been made since our Government as- 
sumed responsibility for the Micronesian 
people in the western Pacific. But much 
more needs to be done; therefore, the re- 
quest for authority to expend the in- 
creased sum of Federal funds to step up 
the tempo of progress in the trust terri- 
tory. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Hawaii's 
largest newspaper, has begun a timely 
series of articles on American-controlled 
territories in the western Pacific. The 
series is being written by the editor, A. A. 
Smyser, a capable, longtime newsman 
familiar with Pacific affairs, who is on a 
3-week trip of the area. 

I call attention to the first article over 
“Bud” Smyser’s byline. It describes the 
staggering problems of communications 
and transportation facing the farflung 
Pacific islands. It furnishes strong argu- 
ments why more must be done to promote 
the development of Micronesia. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have “Bud” 
Smyser’s article printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUAM AND MICRONESIA 
(By A. A. Smyser) 

(The editor of the Star-Bulletin is on a 
3-week trip to the Western Pacific to write 
about topics of interest to Hawaii. Here 
is the first article of a series on Guam and 
Micronesia.) 

The great—almost desperate—need of 
American-controlled territories in the West- 
ern Pacific is for communications and trans- 
portation. 

An area bigger than the continental U.S. 
now can be entered by commercial air pas- 
sengers only eight times a week—four flights 
in from Honolulu, two from Manila, two 
from Saigon. 

Pan American is the only carrier 
Guam, which is the gateway to the whole 


area, and its space has been fully booked 


three anc four weeks in advance. 

A Trust Territory doctor who won a fel- 
lowship to Manila found, after he left his 
home in Palau, that he had to sit in Guam 
three weeks waiting for a plane. 

New Guinea is only 1,500 miles from Guam 
but Governor Manuel Guerrero recently had 
to travel 7,500 miles to get there: Guam to 
Manila, to Sydney and back to Lae in New 
Guinea. 

Tokyo is only 1,600 miles away—and a po- 
tential source of thousands of tourists for 
Guam and the Trust Territory, which badly 
need economic bolstering—yet the shortest 
way to fly there now is 3,400 miles via Ma- 
nila. 

If a Pan American plane is delayed—as 
all planes sometimes are—there is nothing 
to do but grin and bear it. 

One day this month an important Japa- 
nese businessman missed a long-standing 
appointment with President Marcos of the 
Philippines because the PAA flight out of 
Guam was delayed 24 hours. 

There is no other line to turn to. Some 20 
have applied for certification to serve Guam 
in the pending transpacific air route case, 
but solution of that case is years away. 

In the meantime, Pan Am—which has 
authority to add a Guam-Tokyo service any- 
time it wants—has not yet elected to do so. 
It has suggested a late 1966 date for the 
start of this service but has mentioned that 
equipment pressures of the Viet Nam war 
could delay this. Guam also could use di- 
rect links to points like Taiwan, Okinawa 
and Sydney (via New Guinea). 

A final frustration for some would-be 
travelers is that a reservation is no abso- 
lute guarantee of space. Reservation-hold- 
ers both in and out of Guam can and have 
been “bumped” even after their long waits 
for space. 

Reach Guam and then you face new frus- 
trations—trying to reach the widely-sepa- 
rated island districts that make up the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Service into the six areas is weekly in most 
cases—which means that your visit must be 
limited to the time of a plane-stop or 
stretched to a week. There can be no middle 
ground—and here, too, space often is at a 
premium, 

Low priority passengers often get 
“bumped” and have to wait for the next 
plane. 

This service is a responsibility of the Trust 
Territory government which obtains it at 
present on a charter contract from Pan 
American, (Hawaiian Airlines is bidding to 
take over this operation, or operate its own 
scheduled service in the area—and says it 
could both improve frequency and lower 
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costs to the Trust Territory, which, in turn, 
sets passenger fares.) 
TERRITORY’S AIR FLEET 

The Trust Territory air fleet consists of 
two DC-4's and two amphibians, Frequently 
one plane will be tied up ferrying parts to 
another one, stranded at some remote base. 

Civilian officers of both Guam and the 
Trust Territory are upset about the trans- 
portation troubles and pushing for better 
service 


They see improvement as essential if Guam 
and the Trust Territory are to develop tour- 
ism and otherwise bolster their economies. 
(There will be more on this in later articles.) 

Almost as frustrating as the transporta- 
tion problem is the communication prob- 
lem—not in Guam, but in the Trust Terri- 
tory. 

America prides itself on its great world- 
wide communication network. Mainland TV 
already spans the Atlantic. Soon it will add 
the Pacific. The Navy boasts it can get mes- 
sages to any ship anywhere almost instan- 
taneously. 

From Camp Smith in Honolulu, Admiral 
U. S. Grant Sharp can talk promptly with 
President Johnson in the White House or 
General Westmoreland in Saigon. 

Hawaii Space tracking stations are part of 
a worldwide network that has facilities for 
conferences by people spread around the 
globe. 

PRE-WORLD WAR II STANDARD 

Despite the million or billions invested 

in these systems or others like them, the 
Strategic islands of the Pacific that make 
up the Trust Territory still have communi- 
cations of about a pre-World War II stand- 
ard. Incongruously this is so even though 
Guam and Micronesia provide antenna 
sites for some of the more advanced sys- 
tems. 
Message traffic can go out by radio from 
Saipan, the Micronesian capital, to the five 
other district headquarters—if someone in 
the other headquarters is listening. But its 
travel from the six district headquarters to 
outlying areas in the districts can be slow 
indeed. 

One key figure in the Congress of Micro- 
nesia, now meeting in Saipan, said it will be a 
week before much news of the Congress will 
filter even to the central island in his district 
(Truk), another week before it reaches the 
outer islands. 

Since the Congress lasts only a month, this 
does not allow for much political give-and- 
take, communication with the folks back 
home. 

News of the Congress isn’t going out over 
the central radio system. That is reserved 
for official message traffic. Congressional 
news will go mostly by plane—in the form 
of press releases and radio tapes. The fur- 
ther point that both of these will leave much 
to be desired is not a technical problem of 
the communications system. 

Not many people will disagree with the 
proposition that transportation and com- 
munications are a major headache for the 
area, a major shortcoming, a major bar to 
progress in other areas. 

But Guam and Micronesia are far away 
from the center of power in Washington and 
usually they have trouble being heard. 
That is just what the trouble is. 


WEST TEXAS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE CALLS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
held it 48th annual convention at Fort 
Worth on April 21, 22, and 23. At this 
meeting the delegates passed a number 
of important resolutions which directly 
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affect the agricultural economy of west 
Texas, the most important single facet 
of the west Texas economy. I ask unan- 
imous consent that these resolutions be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE WEST TEXAS CHAMBER 
Or COMMERCE 

Whereas, to improve the agricultural in- 
come of West Texas, the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce believes one of the most urgent 
needs is to develop adequate research and 
demonstrations in the field of range manage- 
ment, forage crops, and mesquite and brush 
eradication. Such research and demonstra- 
tions will result in more efficient utilization 
of available moisture and a more productive 
West Texas agriculture, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce continue its 
efforts to see that the necessary research is 
established to accomplish this objective. 

Attest: 

BEEMAN FISHER, 
President. 
Jack G. SPRINGER, 
Executive Vice President. 

Adopted at the 48th Annual Convention 
in session at Fort Worth, Texas, April 21-22- 
23, 1966. 

RESOLUTION OF THE West TEXAS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Whereas, the policy of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service presently allows the planting of 
edible field peas on normal conserving base 
acreage, but prohibits the sale of said peas 
for any purpose, and 

Whereas, there exists a nation-wide short- 
age of edible peas, and there are adequate 
normal conserving base acres in West Texas 
to greatly alleviate the shortage of this nour- 
ishing food, and 

Whereas, field peas are recognized as the 
soil building legume best adapted to the 
soils and climate of West Texas, and the 
harvesting, processing, marketing, and trans- 
portation of this crop would greatly help 
the economy of a large area of the nation, and 

Whereas, the sale of field peas for human 
consumption would not adversely affect the 
price structure of any allotted or price-sup- 
ported crop, and normal conserving base 
acres consist of land on which our govern- 
ment is not making any type payment 
whatever, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce in their annual ` 
meeting in Fort Worth, Texas, requests the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and/or Congress to take such action as 
needed to allow the sale on the open market 
of all edible peas produced on normal con- 
serving base acres. 

(Edible field peas defined as: included 
blackeyed, purple hulls, cream and all 
crowder type peas.) 

Attest: 

Jack G. SPRINGER, 
Executive Vice President. 
BEEMAN FISH 


ER, 
President. 

Adopted at the 48th Annual Convention 
in session at Fort Worth, Texas, April 21- 
22-23, 1966. 
RESOLUTION OF THE WEST TEXAS CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 

Whereas, on numerous occasions agricul- 
tural leaders have made reference to the 
agricultural income of Texas in comparison 
to other states, particularly California, 

Whereas, in 1949 according to agricultural 
statistics, Texas and California agricultural 
income were equal, 
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Whereas, in 1963 Texas agricultural in- 
come was $2,600,000,000—California was 
$3,400,000,000. The spread in income has 
continued to widen since 1963, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce Board of Di- 
rectors endorse a special study group com- 
posed of leaders from business, industry, and 
agriculture to make a detailed study by per- 
sonal visitation to California to determine 
why Texas lags behind in agricultural in- 
come, 

Be it further resolved, that the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce initiate this program 
by contacting the three other Regional 
Chambers of Commerce to determine if they 
will join WTCC in a state-wide coordinated 
effort to make this study possible. 

Attest: 

Jack G. SPRINGER, 
Executive Vice President. 
BEEMAN FISHER, 
President. 

Adopted at the 48th Annual Convention in 
session at Fort Worth, Texas, April 21-22-23, 
1966, 

RESOLUTION OF THE WEST TEXAS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 

Whereas, soybeans are a high nitrogen pro- 
ducing soil-building crop and are ideally 
suited in crop rotation, and 

Whereas, the current cotton program will 
materially reduce the production of vege- 
table oil and protein in the United States, 
and 

Whereas, the need for additional vegetable 
oil and protein is being anticipated by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in meeting 
commitments to foreign countries, and 

Whereas, the planting of soybeans on di- 
verted acres will fulfill this great need and 
at the same time bolster the general econ- 
omy, and 

Be it, therefore, resolved, that the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce is now urging 
the USDA and the Congress to recognize these 
needs and make provision for soybeans to be 
planted on acreage on which diversion pay- 
ments of feed grains and cotton have been 
made. 

Attest: 

Jack G. SPRINGER, 
Executive Vice President. 
BEEMAN FISHER, 
President. 

Adopted at the 48th Annual Convention 
in session at Fort Worth, Texas, April 21-22- 
23, 1966. 


RESOLUTION OF THE WEST TEXAS CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE 


Be it resolved, that the West Texas Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce is on record in support of 
H.R. 13057 with the addition of the follow- 
ing commodities: non-textile cotton, soy- 
beans, or any crop the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds in short supply. 

Attest: 

Jack G. SPRINGER, 
Executive Vice President. 
BEEMAN FISHER, 
President. 

Adopted at the 48th Annual Convention 
— — at Fort Worth, Texas, April 21-22- 

, 1966. 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT L. RIGGS BE- 
FORE YOUNG REPUBLICANS OF 
KENTUCKY 
Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, Robert 

L. Riggs, Washington bureau chief of 

the Louisville Courier-Journal and the 

Louisville Times, made an illuminating 

and entertaining speech on politics and 

government to the state convention of 
the Young Republicans of Kentucky on 

June 25. Mr. Riggs, who has been cov- 
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ering Washington since the early 194078, 
is a past president of the Gridiron Club 
and a member of that able group of news- 
men here who know what they are talk- 
ing about. While I do not agree with 
everything he has said, the Senate will 
find his remarks interesting and useful, 
and I ask that the speech be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY ROBERT L. RIGGS BEFORE THE STATE 
CONVENTION OF YOUNG REPUBLICANS OF 
KENTUCKY AT THE LAMPLIGHTERS INN, DIXIE 
HIGHWAY, COVINGTON, ON JUNE 25, 1966 
My assigned topic calls on me to attempt 

to answer a doublebarreled question. First, 

can the “loyal opposition” survive? Second, 
should it survive? 

The reply to both questions is, of course, 
an emphatic yes. It’s a temptation to give 
that answer—and then sit down—instead of 
yapping at you for what may come to seem 
like an interminable period. 

Such a course, however, would be a coward- 
ly betrayal, a blow at the very foundations 
upon which political meetings are built. 
When an audience has come braced to sit 
through a long harangue, it would destroy 
public morale for the scheduled speaker to 
shirk his task. 

Besides, this is a unique opportunity. For 
forty years as a reporter, I have listened to 
politicians. I have heard them on court 
house lawns, on street corners, in vast ar- 
mories, in state conventions and national 
conventions. I have heard them in Madison 
Square Garden, in college auditoriums. I’ve 
heard them speak from piled up snow in New 
Hampshire and in the fog surrounding San 
Francisco’s Cow Palace. I once heard Wen- 
dell Willkie speak from a manure spreader 
in Wisconsin. But this is the first oppor- 
tunity I ever had to talk to them. 

I’m sure there is no institution in the 
world quite like an American political party. 
That is one reason the citizens of other na- 
tions often have a hard time understanding 
what goes on in this country. 

Our parties resemble neither the British 
system, with their strict control from the 
top, nor the French and Italian systems 
which produce a sort of planned political 
chaos with every little idea having a full- 
blown party of its own. 

In the years during which our system 
has evolved, we have managed to work some- 
thing of a miracle by combining two notions 
which, on the surface, seem to contradict 
each other. 

First of those notions is that the chief 
function of a political party is to put into 
public office men and women who wear its 
label—from sheriff to governor, from mem- 
ber of Congress to President. A hard-and- 
fast adherence to this concept could mean— 
and often does mean—a total lack of interest 
in political philosophy. 

The second notion is that the only excuse 
for the existence of a political party lies in 
its advocacy of a specific social or political 
doctrine. Full acceptance of this second 
concept would mean that membership in a 
party would be limited to those who share 
an undeviating devotion to a very narrow 
principle. 

We have rejected rigid adherence to either 
of these notions. Had we accepted the first 
one without qualification, our political in- 
stitutions would have been sterile organiza- 
tions, entirely without philosophical justifi- 
cation. 

Had we accepted the second one unmodi- 
fied, had we approved the doctrinaire re- 
quirement for political affiliation, we would 
have been overrun with a multiplicity of in- 
effective parties. It is true, that over the 
last 150 years we have seen many parties 
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born and die. We have had pro-prohibition 
parties, anti-prohibition, pro-slavery, anti- 
slavery, pro-income tax, anti-income tax, 
hard money, soft money and many others. 

But it has been the genius of the American 
politician, and one of his great contributions 
to the art of self-government, that he has 
managed to wrap up each of those political 
off-shoots into the big package represented 
by one or the other of the two major parties. 
The ability to compromise, the willingness to 
reverse himself, the courage to advocate today 
what he opposed yesterday, the capacity to 
change horses in the middle of a stream— 
those are the qualities which distinguish the 
great politican, which mark the difference 
between the skilled craftsman and the ama- 
teur bungler who holds fast to a dead or 
dying philosophy. The greatest lesson of 
politics is contained in the cliche—if you 
can’t whip em, join em. 

Out of all the scores of “third parties” 
which have appeared on the American scene, 
only one has survived to become an instru- 
ment of national government. That party is 
the one under whose banner you assemble 
here today. The Republican Party was born 
of an evangelistic fervor for the flaming idea 
that all men should be free. 

But it was nursed to effectiveness by men 
who understood the practical operations of 
politics, from the Senate floor to the precinct. 
But what really gave it strength was the 
utter ineptitude of the two major parties of 
that day. 

The Democrats of the north stood help- 
lessly by in 1860 while the pro-slavery wing 
of their party transformed it into an instru- 
ment with which to defend a doomed institu- 
tion. By contrast, the Whig Party had 
neither the gumption to fight the pro-slavery 
forces nor the will to join them. Its man- 
agers ylelded to the temptation, which so 
often confronts politicians, to ignore the 
problem, to hope that if no one noticed it, 
it would go away. ; 

Problems do not go away, of course, and 
the Whigs managed to make of their party 
the prime example in American history of 
what happens to political institutions which 
do not advance with their times. 

I know we all get tired of hearing what 
happened to the Whigs. 

But it’s important because it may have 
been that particular lesson which taught 
our two great parties what they needed to 
know to stay alive. Certainly nothing has 
taken hoki like the idea that the major 
parties have more similarities than they have 
differences—that instead of being two neatly 
divided groups they are two big tents, each 
of which offers shelter to diverse elements 
or side shows. 

Only an impractical theorist with a passion 
for neatness that outweighs his interest in 
political achievement would demand that 
the opposing parties be divided sharply 
against each other in interest and doctine. 

In fact, when our system is working at 
its best, the party nominees put forward by 
the Democrats and Republicans do not differ 
so much from each other as do the Republi- 
cans who fought each other for the nomina- 
tion and the Democrats who did the same 
within their party. 

There may be many who bemoan the fact 
that so often there is little difference be- 
tween the Democrat and the Republican. 
What they overlook is the fact that the 
winnowing and sifting process of American 
politics takes place, not in the general elec- 
tions, but in the party primaries and party 
conventions. Those are the kettles in which 
the conflicting ideas simmer and boil until 
they are turned into a dish palatable to the 
American people. 

It is not, in my opinion, the function of 
@ political party to offer the voter a bill of 
fare radically different from that presented 
by the other party. Rather, it is the func- 
tion of both parties to fight within their own 
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ranks until each has produced something 
that goes by that currently popular designa- 
tion—concensus. Sometimes it’s even called 
“Main stream Republicanism.” 

I know there are those who scorn this 
notion, They cry out for a choice, not an 
echo. They claim that what their party 
needs to assure it victory is to throw away 
the “me-too” role and to oppose nearly 
everything the other party espouses. 

There is a certain attractiveness about this 
notion. It appeals to our love of spectator 
sports to envision the two great political 
forces providing a clear-cut test on every 
imaginable problem before the country from 
the repeal of all income taxes to providing 
hospital care for the aged. 

Fortunately, that is not the sort of contest 
that appeals to the wise old professionals 
whose concept of duty to their party is to do 
everything possible to carry an election. 

Hence, they usually manage to restrain the 
enthusiasts who want a clean-cut showdown, 
The professionals usually manage to fuzz up 
the differences and to emphasize the simi- 
larities of the two parties to such a point 
that the typical contest is between two 
similar viewpoints such as was offered in 1960 
by Richard M. Nixon and John F. Kennedy. 

So far as political attitudes go, there was 
not enough difference between Adlai E. 
Stevenson and Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952 
and 1956 to affect the outcome. We can all 
agree that what made the difference in those 
two elections was the special and peculiar 
place the Republican nominee occupied in 
the public's esteem. 

There seems little doubt to me that Robert 
A. Taft could have been nominated at Chi- 
cago in 1952. I'm sure he was the choice of 
professionals who had enough influence to 
hand him the prize. But, devoted to him as 
were those pros, they preferred to have cer- 
tainty of victory at the polls rather than to 
follow their own personal preferences. 

They had become convinced that the con- 
servative image which Mr. Taft bore before 
the country created too much of a bulge in 
the tent for them to risk nominating Mr. 
Republican. 

I don’t wish to tread on sore tores or to 
pour any salt on recent wounds. But I'm sure 
that within the memory of everyone here, 
there has been only one occasion on which 
control of one party has been seized by those 
demanding an end to me-tooism. That was 
only two years ago when, after more than 
three decades of frustration, the Republican 
Party put itself in the hands of those calling 
for a choice not an echo. I won't dwell upon 
the results of that election. Suffice it to say, 
I can’t imagine the party pros consenting to 
another such showdown on a national scale 
any time soon, 

I know of no other way to interpret what is 
going on among such eminent Republicans 
as Nelson A. Rockefeller, Jacop K, JAVITS, 
William W. Scranton, George Romney and 
Richard M. Nixon. Those of you who were in 
the Goldwater camp early in 1964 and those 
who suddenly found, to their surprise, that 
he was the Party nominee, will remember 
that the so-called moderates and liberals 
coasted through early 1964 on the calm as- 
sumption that the Arizona Senator would be 
stopped at the convention. 

They assumed that after he had been 
stopped there would be plenty of time to 
select a nominee. Of course, it worked out 
just the opposite. Which accounts for the 
current early forming of lines. Of course, 
1968 is a long way off, but you don’t have 
to do much reading of tea leaves to see what 
is before the Party. 

Mr. Nixon, who has had a foot in each 
camp, liberal, moderate and conservative, 
throughout his career, is unquestionably 
hoping to cash in on the fact that while he 
can lay claim to support from the moderates, 
he also has a right to expect the most devoted 
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Goldwater followers to remember he rallied 
to their cause not only at the San Francisco 
convention but also throughout the cam- 
paign. 

It's equally clear that the liberal wing of 
the Party is basing its current maneuvers 
on the assumption that Rockefeller has given 
up and that he and Scranton are getting 
ready, at least as a temporary maneuver, to 
form ranks behind a Romney-Javits ticket. 

Of course, if Ronald Reagan defeats Pat 
Brown in California, he will be a strong com- 
petitor against Mr. Nixon for the affection of 
Senator Goldwater's followers. Mr. Reagan 
certainly has one trait that I have been prais- 
ing this morning. He is showing every in- 
clination to adjust to new conditions. 
Either on his own motion, or at the instiga- 
tion of the smart public relations people who 
are handling him, Mr. Reagan is moving as 
rapidly as he can toward the center of the 
political spectrum, Without turning his 
back on the Goldwater wing, Mr. Reagan will, 
if he is elected governor, be on speaking 
terms with both center and the liberal wing 
of the party. An attractive new face in na- 
tional politics, he will be in excellent posi- 
tion not only to usurp Mr. Nixon's former 
political base in California, but also to com- 
pete with the former vice president as the one 
best able to unite liberals, moderates and 
conservatives into an effective national oper- 
tion for 1968. 

We all remember a Texas Congressman 
who helped write the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
sneered at liberals as pinkos. As Senate 
majority leader, he stole the pinkos’ thunder 
and after he got to the White House, he ad- 
justed himself into championship of the 
Great Society. 

Hubert Humphrey has adjusted. In fact, 
some of his old liberal friends of the Minne- 
sota Democratic Farmer-Labor Party think 
he has adjusted so well that they are calling 
him the late liberal. 

On the other side, Robert Kennedy, known 
for years as the gutfighting, ruthless political 
ax-man, has adjusted so far that he is now 
the favorite of many liberal groups, even 
though the cynical dub him a “liberal-come- 
lately.” 

This is as good a time as any to pay tribute 
to the professional politician. I have tre- 
mendous admiration for him whether he be 
a technician employed by the Republican or 
Democratic Congressional campaign com- 
mittee, a national chairman such as Ray 
Bliss, or a ward or precinct leader. 

When I want to employ someone to fill a 
political job, I prefer a man skilled in 
politics. 

It’s an odd thing that the people of this 
country take such a split view of politicians. 
They admire presidents, senators, mayors and 
governors—but they are inclined to look 
down upon the men who seek those offices. 
The worst thing they can say is “Oh, he’s 
a politician,” an expression which ought to 
be a tribute when you're seeking someone 
to fill a political office. 

I don’t mean to imply that simply because 
the Republican professionals are going to be 
leery about letting Senator Goldwater lead 
the party again he will be without influence 
in the party. Senator Goldwater’s friends 
and his ideas certainly occupy a large space 
within the Republican tent. 

When I have talked about the two great 
parties confronting each other with their 
similarities, I have had in mind the national 
political scene. There is, of course, no such 
thing as a national Democratic party or a 
national Republican party. What appears on 
the national scene every four years is a 
coalition of local, state and regional groups. 

It is at the Congressional district level and 
state level that the conflicts are fought out. 
One district in a state will produce a mem- 
ber of congress who justly bears the label of 
liberal. An adjoining district may produce 
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one who proudly boasts of being a conserva- 
tive. 

Nothing illustrates that better than the 
outcome of the Republican primary in the 
Congressional district where we stand today. 

If there ever was an example of the all- 
embracing tent which gathers beneath it 
men of diverse political views, it is that of 
the Kentucky Republican Party offering to 
the voters a senatorial nominee in the per- 
son of JOHN SHERMAN Cooper and a nominee 
for the House of Representatives from the 
newly-created Fourth Congressional District 
in the person of “Gene Snyder.” 

Here we have the Ray Bliss theory in its 
finest flowering. If there is a bona fide, full- 
fledged, Barry Goldwater-type conservative 
outside of Arizona, it is Gene Snyder. 

If there is a Republican dear to the hearts 
of the nation’s liberals, it is JOHN COOPER, 
This is what Ray Bliss has been talking 
about when he kept urging Republicans to 
forget about conflicting philosophies at gen- 
eral election time and to work for the elec- 
1 ot anyone willing to wear the party 
label. 

I said a while ago that it is the ambition 
of the political pro to get all the ideological 
fighting done within the confines of the 
party and to present to the country a candi- 
date not too far removed in philosophy from 
the one to be presented by the enemy. But I 
think all pros will agree that there comes a 
time when one side or the other has to be a 
bit different, has to offer something in con- 
trast to the foe. The Fourth District of Ken- 
tucky certainly ought to offer such an op- 
portunity this time. I am not so well ac- 
quainted with the views of the Democratic 
nominee for Congress, Mr. Maloney, but I 
take it they are sufficiently different from 
those of Mr. Snyder to offer the voters an 
opportunity to express their preferences. 

The fact that the fourth district, as now 
constituted, has never been tested in a 
Democratic-Republican contest, makes the 
e showdown doubly interest- 

What about the suburbia that supplies the 
bedrooms for Cincinnati? Are they as con- 
servative as such areas are reputed to be? 
What about the heavy liberal Democratic 
vote in Kenton, Boone and Campbell coun- 
ties—the vote that kept New Dealer Brent 
Spence in office so long and which also has 
a habit of sneaking over into the Republican 
column to support JoHN Coorer. Will Mr. 
Snyder be able to share in that vote? 

While I sympathize with the efforts of 
the professionals to get elections down to a 
point of precinct working, card indexing, 
get-out-the-vote efforts, I'm sure even they 
would agree that providing a vehicle on 
which candidates can ride is only part of the 
function of a political party. No matter how 
shiny and glistening and efficiently operated 
the machine may be, it can accomplish 
nothing without the fuel provided by ideas 
and concepts of government. 

Which brings me again to the topic as- 
signed to me by your national committee- 
man— The Loyal Opposition, Can It and 
Should It Survive?” 

I've heard many members of Congress, in 
both parties, say life is easier and simpler 
when you are in the minority than when 
your party holds the White House, Senate 
and House of Representatives, because the 
opposition serves a valuable purpose simply 
by existing, simply by opposing. 

I know it’s considered poor form to criti- 
cize without offering an alternative—I know 
it’s considered unsporting simply to sit 
around and wait for the party in power to 
make mistakes. But, actually, it is one of 
the functions of the opposition just to wait 
for mistakes. 

I suppose anyone who remembers the 
Hoover Administration is too aged to belong 
to the Young Republicans of Kentucky. 
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But I remember the era well and I don’t re- 
call anything the Democratic Party did ex- 
cept needle the Republicans about the de- 
pression and wait for a frustrated country 
to throw the G.O.P. out in 1932. 

I’m sure you've read enough about that 
campaign to know that there was nothing 
radical about the Democratic Party before 
election day. There was no hint of the New 
Deal, the welfare state in Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s campaign. Yet, just by waiting for 
hard luck to overtake the Republicans, the 
Democrats gave the country a chance to 
vote its lack of confidence in the people who 
had the misfortune to be in office when the 
depression struck and who gave the im- 
pression of not knowing what to do next. 

There is no reason to believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt's people had any plans less vague 
than those of the Hoover Administration. 
The truth is, that in its stumbling, fumbling 
effort to find some way to restore our econ- 
omy, the New Dealers hit upon a number 
of welfare measures. Some of them were so 
‘popular that the nation will never surrender 
them. Some, including the N.R.A., lasted 
so briefly that they are gone from memory. 

I'm sure no professional politician would 
be caught today recommending the repeal of 
a long list of welfare measures which deal 
with education, with pensions for the aged, 
with medical and hospital care, with housing, 
with the right to belong to a labor union. 
Every now and then, a voice is raised to call 
for wiping out everything that has happened 
since 1932. But people who like to be elected 
to office—which is the first duty of the 
practicing politiclan—don't do that. There 
are a lot of politicians in the loyal opposition 
who are ready to swallow what already has 
been done, so long as they can hope that the 
tide of welfarism can be checked eventually. 

The hard fact of life is—as was so forcibly 
demonstrated in 1964—the Republican Party 
is going to remain permanently in opposition 
if it permits the voters to get the notion 
that it is unfriendly toward what already has 
been done to increase the services each 
citizen can expect from a beneficient govern- 
ment. How well it can succeed in convincing 
the public that there must be a limit to all 
these things is yet another matter. But 
on that subject, I take my text from a well- 
Known Republican, former Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey. He said Free nations do not go 
backward, They may abandon their follies, 
but rarely their successes. The only way the 
Opposition party can prepare itself to be re- 
called to power is by offering better solutions 
for the problems of the day than are offered 
by the party in power.” 

It has been noted that whenever the 
parties of the left in Australia or New Zea- 
land or in Great Britain have been ousted by 
conservative parties, the victors have made 
no attempt to repeal the social legislation 
of the labor or socialist regimes. So-called 
socialized medicine was practiced as exten- 
sively in England under the Tories as under 
the Laborites. 

While it is true that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration showed little enthusiasm for 
new social welfare legislation, it did nothing 
to remove the programs started by Roosevelt 
and Truman. 

In fact, I believe we can arrive at a descrip- 
tion of the differences between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party. 
People are always complaining they can’t 
tell the difference. But I say the difference 
is that the Democrats spend the nation’s 
money for welfare services gladly, happily, 
eagerly, with the conviction they are doing a 
fine thing and with their eyes peeled for new 
ways to help the citizen. 

On the other hand, the Republicans, 
spending the same amount of money for the 
identical purposes, go about the task with 
obvious reluctance, with shame, with regret, 
with feelings of guilt, all the while groaning 
that the country is on the way to economic 
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ruin, that it is destroying the character of 
its citizens by encouraging them to look to 
the federal government for handouts. 

Republicans look upon participation in 
political affairs as a grim necessity, a duty 
forced upon them because they need to pro- 
tect their property from creeping socialists. 

By contrast, the Democrats bring to poli- 
tics a lusty, brawling, joy of battle that 
makes their gatherings zestful and interest- 
ing, except in those cases, such as Atlantic 
City, when Lyndon Johnson squelches the 
life out of them. 

There can be no doubt that the Democrats, 
at least in the last three decades, have shown 
more expertise than have the Republicans. 
It's inexcusable that the Republicans, who 
kept their party in power nationally from 
1860 to 1932, with sixteen years out for 
Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson, 
should let themselves be put into the 
minority position they hold today. It is 
nothing short of an outrage that the party 
of Abraham Lincoln should let the Demo- 
crats—the party of the slaveholder—steal the 
Negro vote on the bread-and-butter issue of 
economic assistance, as well as on the emo- 
tional issue of civil rights. The fantastic 
thing about this Democratic performance 
has been that the party captured the Negro 
vote while still holding on, most of the time, 
to the support of its Southern wing. 

Where the Democrats showed their ex- 
pertise as a national party was in never 
letting the Southern conservative bloc win 
out over its liberal northern wing on eco- 
nomic or social issues—particularly those 
dealing with the racial issue, 

But now what is happening. The South- 
erner who clings to his social and economic 
conservatism and to his segregationist preju- 
dices is moving into the Republican Party. 
And what is happening to the Democratic 
Party in the South? It is becoming the 
home of the reenfranchised Negro, And the 
first thing you know, the Republicans na- 
tionally are going to have to carry the burden 
of being the party of Southern conservatism 
and racialism, with no indication that they 
can juggle that problem so adroitly as did 
the Democrats for so many years. 

Let it be said to the credit of the leaders 
of the Republican Party in Louisville that 
they have known how to win the Negro vote. 
They couldn't, of course, stem the 1964 tide 
in which their party was made to appear to 
be the enemy of civil rights legislation. Nor 
were they entirely to blame when the Re- 
publican nominee for Governor of Kentucky 
in 1963 made an all-out and nearly successful 
gamble by frightening voters with what the 
public accommodations act might do to their 
property in West End Louisville. 

The Republican Party was born as a party 
of the rag-tag and the bob-tailed, the disad- 
vantaged, the unorthodox and the unwashed. 
But somewhere along the line it acquired the 
curse of respectability. It never seems en- 
tirely at home among what the politicians 
like to call the common man. 

By contrast, no matter how many million- 
aires the Democrats have in their ranks, no 
matter how many college professors they put 
in office, there is always room in it for the 
labor union stiff, the taxicab driver, the mill 
hand, the precinct captain and the ward 
heeler. 

A multi-millionaire like Ave Harriman and 
an intellectual snob like Dean Acheson can, 
within the Democratic Party, form an attach- 
ment and admiration for Boss Pendergast’s 
protege, Harry S. Truman, that is unmatched 
in history. That has been true of the Demo- 
cratic Party ever since those eggheads Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison took their trip 
to New York and formed an alliance with the 
city’s machine bosses, 

Well, after all that generalizing, we come 
face to face with a specific reality. 

From the point of view of the practicing 
politician, there is only one thing on our 
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minds this year—Vietnam. Everything that- 
Washington touches, everything that is pro- 
posed, somehow or other winds up in talk 
about escalation, about de-escalation, about 
turning tail and running, about the will to: 
win, about preventive war. 

The size of appropriations for welfare pro- 
grams at home, the question of inflation, 
what to do about the draft, whether to in- 
crease taxes—all these matters are controlled 
by what happens in the steaming jungles of 
Southeast Asia. 

What is the function of the Opposition 
party in a situation like this? As you well 
know, the real opposition—or at least the 
vocal opposition—to the President’s policies 
in Asia has come not from the Republican 
Party but from an extremely articulate group 
of dissenters in his own party, especially 
among Democrats on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Speaking strictly from a point of view of 
political strategy, it seems to me that the 
Republicans, as members of the official op- 
position, have shown great wisdom on the 
Vietnam subject—that is, they have been 
content merely to stand and wait. 

Of course, there wasn't much else the 
party could do, but that in no way detracts 
from the fact that the Opposition is per- 
forming a useful function simply by provid- 
ing the vehicle through which the American 
people can express their dissatisfaction, their 
disapproval, their great frustration over the 
course of affairs. 

The Vietnam problem could send dozens 
of Republicans into Congress in November in 
place of Democrats. If, by some miracle not 
now in the offing, we should find a solution 
to Vietnam before November arrives, Presi- 
dent Johnson's party will benefit, But if 
things continue as they are, or get just a bit 
more discouraging, the Republican candi- 
dates, without commiting themselves either 
as hawks or doves, will get the votes of two 
groups of deeply unhappy people. 

One group is composed of those who are 
impatient at the slow pace of the war, who 
demand that we display the will and purpose 
to win. The other group is composed of 
those at the other end of the row, those who 
think we never should have been in Vietnam 
in the first place and who believe that the 
thing to do now is get out, whether we can 
save face or not. 

Those who remember the 1952 campaign 
will recall that the most popular promise 
candidate Eisenhower made was his pledge 
to go to Korea and bring the fighting to on 
end. He did just that, but people some- 
times forget, in their delight over the cessa- 
tion of combat, that that desirable end was 
achieved simply by agreeing ‘> a military 
stalemate which has lasted from 1952 until 
this very day. If a stalemate was popular 
in 1952, why not in 1966? 

Certainly, a stalemate is not what the 
hawks have been demanding, not what is 
in the minds of those who say we have to 
seize this opportunity to stop Red China, 
But it undoubtedly would be popular with 
a majority of the voters. From the Admin- 
istration’s point of view, the problem is that 
it may be just a bit early to negotiate a 
stalemated peace. After all, full scale fight- 
ing had been going on in Korea for nearly 
three years before it became just a dirty 
little war” to be stopped on almost any 
terms. 

Perhaps it is too early for even a political 
magician like Johnson to negotiate an end 
to the venture. All the loyal oy- -ition can 
do about it is wait and see, ready to cash 
in at the polls if things get no better, re- 
signed to seeing the Democrats retain their 
large majorities in House and Senate if the 
President passes no miracle. 

So far as flat predictions go, it is, of course, 
mathematically impossible for the Republi- 
cans to capture the Senate. Nor do I think 
it likely, as things are today, that they could 
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gain a majority in the House. But it is en- 
tirely possible that many Northern Demo- 
crats, elected on Lyndon Johnson's coattails 
two years ago, will be beaten. If that hap- 
pens, there could well be a return to control 
by the Republican-Southern coalition, a 
change that would make the House much 
more conservative than it now is. 

But regardless of what your party’s con- 
gressional nominees do this fall, I think 
there is one political fact of life we can be 
sure of. That is that in 1968, on the na- 
tional front, your party is going to return 
to the policy of the all inclusive “tent.” 
It's apparent that the people who, in 1964, 
finally got their chance to offer “a choice not 
an echo,” are not going to get that chance 
again. 

The moderates,“ the “consensus people,” 
who hung back last time in the delusion that 
Senator Goldwater would be stopped at the 
convention, obviously have learned their 
lesson. They are organizing early to make 
sure that they do not lose by default as they 
did in San Francisco. They are not going to 
be caught flat-footed again. 

If this be offering the American people 
only a choice between a Democratic tweedle- 
dum and a Republican tweedledee, then that 
will be in the great tradition of American 
political parties. 


AN END TO ARCHITECTURAL 
BARRIERS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
Friday on the NBC “Today Show” there 
was a most interesting presentation on 
architectural barriers to the handi- 
capped. 

This is a subject which is receiving 
more and more attention, and justly so. 
In the past, we have given little thought 
to the needs of the handicapped—to 
the large percentage of our population 
which is unable to cope easily with large 
flights of steps, heavy doors, slippery 
floors, and improperly planned restroom 
facilities. 

Many of these barriers are unneces- 
sary. Most of them are the result of 
lack of thought and poor architecture. 
As has been readily demonstrated, a 
building can be designed for the use of 
all the people—including the elderly 
with heart conditions, the young ex- 
pectant mother, and the person in the 
wheelchair—without additional cost and 
without harm to the esthetics of the 
structure. 

All it takes is a little planning, a little 
forethought. 

It was with this thought in mind the 
Congress last year created the National 
Commission on Architectural Barriers. 
This Commission although only now get- 
ting underway, promises to present at 
the conclusion of its studies a program 
for focusing national attention on the 
need for the elimination of unnecessary 
barriers in new construction. This Com- 
mission has my strong support. Its 
task is important and I urge officials 
both within and without government to 
give it their full cooperation and en- 
couragement. 

This is why I was pleased to hear 
Mrs. Aline Saarinen present the prob- 
lem and discuss the possible solutions 
on the Today Show.” She is to be con- 
gratulated and so are the producers of 
the program. They have performed once 
again a public service. 
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A HOMETOWN TRIBUTE TO 
VIRGINIA KELLY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Paris, 
Tenn., Post-Intelligencer is observing its 
centennial year of publication. The pa- 
per has conscientiously recorded the his- 
tory of Paris, Henry County, Tenn., and 
the United States over the span of 100 
years. 

I would like to extend my good wishes 
and congratulations to Percy Williams, 
editor and president of the Paris Pub- 
lishing Corp.; to his son, Bryant Wil- 
liams, the publisher; to their staff; and 
to all the citizens of Paris and Henry 
County, Tenn. 

This historic 100th anniversary edition 
of the Post-Intelligencer contains biog- 
raphies of leading citizens of the past and 
present, members of pioneer families of 
Paris and Henry County. These citizens 
have contributed to the development of 
our Nation. I was pleased to read a story 
about a family friend, a respected mem- 
ber of the press, a member of the Con- 
gressional Press Gallery, Mrs. Virginia 
Weldon Kelly, wife of Rear Adm. Thomas 
J. Kelly, U.S. Navy, retired. 

I have known Virginia Kelly for 20 
years but have never heard her mention 
her own accomplishments or that she is 
a descendent of pioneers of this country. 
I believe her life story is typical of devo- 
tion to the highest principles and to love 
of the United States which motivates 
millions of good Americans. I believe 
this story will be of interest to the public, 
I ask that it be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Paris (Tenn.) Post-Intelligencer, 
June 2, 1966] 
WASHINGTON WRITER VIRGINIA KELLY COLUM- 
NIST FOR P-I, BORN IN PARIS 

Virginia Weldon Kelly, Washington news- 
paper correspondent who writes the 
“Wonderful Washington” column appearing 
in the Post-Intelligencer, was born in Paris, 
the daughter of the late Dr. John D. Weldon 
and Mrs. Weldon. Her mother makes her 
home with the Kellys in Washington. 

Virginia was graduated from Grove High 
School and attended Ward-Belmont Junior 
College in Nashville. 

She is the wife of Rear Admiral Thomas 
J. Kelly, USN, Retired. After her marriage 
to the then Lieutenant Kelly, she attended 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, and the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. Before women 
were admitted to St. John’s College, in An- 
napolis, Md., Mrs. Kelly and a small group 
of men and women were permitted to take 
evening classes in philosophy and literature 
at St. John’s College. 

After his retirement from the Navy at 50, 
Admiral Kelly served as Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board of Socony Mobil 
Oil Company until mandatory retirement age 
at 65. He maintained offices in New York 
and Washington. Admiral Kelly presently 
has his own offices at 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue and is an international and national 
business consultant. 

Until her marriage, Virginia lived in Paris 
and also in the family home, Paris Landing, 
which had been owned by her father, Dr. 
Weldon, her grandfather, Dr. Andrew Jack- 
son Weldon, and her great grandfather, Wil- 
liam E. Weldon. 

The real Paris Landing, the ancestral home 
of Virginia, is now under the waters of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Lake. For many years 
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Paris Landing was noted for its rich farm- 
land, and as a thriving business point and 
river landing. Mrs. Kelly's grandfather 
owned 5.000 acres of land there. Dr. A. J. 
Weldon, and Dr. J. D. Weldon also had ex- 
tensive land holdings in Stewart County. 

Mrs. Kelly, when she was five years old, 
attended Oak Hill School, for six weeks. 
Rural schools, at that time, opened in the 
mid-summer. Virginia has always main- 
tained close ties with family friends not only 
in Paris but throughout the county. Her 
happiest memories are associated with Henry 
County. Her grandfather and her great 
grandmother Gillian Cooke Weldon were 
Tennessee pioneers. They were born in the 
Eighteenth Century in North Carolina and 
were close friends of President Andrew Jack- 
son. 

Mrs, Kelly is a direct descendant of Charles 
Calvert, the Lord Baltimore and of the Lady 
Anne Arundel, for whom the Maryland Coun- 
ty was named. Annapolis is in Anne 
Arundel County. Virginia is also a direct 
descendant of Colonel Richard Owing, Eng- 
lish officer who commanded British Rangers 
in 1696, in a fort on an island in the Potomac 
River, near Cabin John, now in the Metro- 
politan Washington area. She is a member 
of the Maryland Society of the National So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America; of 
the Club of Colonial Dames in Washington; 
and is a Past Regent of Manor House Chap- 
ter of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

In Paris, Tennessee, Virginia started at- 
tending the First Methodist Church Sunday 
School when she was only two, and was a 
pupil of Miss Nina Wynn. She was active in 
that church until she was married. Virginia 
began to study piano, harmony and theory 
when she was six years old as a pupil of Miss 
Mae Corum. 

Virginia is a member of Martha Chapter 
No. 155, Order of the Eastern Star in Paris, 
and her mother served as Third Worthy 
Matron of the Chapter. Mrs. Weldon is the 
only surviving fifty-year member of the 
Chapter. Virginia’s father was Worthy 
Patron. 

Virginia's late father was a 32nd degree 
Mason, and a Knight Templar. Her grand- 
father and great grandfather were also dedi- 
cated Masons who were members of the 
Mount Vernon, Virginia Chapter of which 
President George Washington was a member. 

Virginia has always been an avid book- 
worm. The Paris public library was one of 
her favorite places. Every Saturday she 
trudged home from the library with as many 
books as she could carry. Even Virginia’s 
fox terrier, Suzanne wore a harness and 
carried one or two books. 

She was devoted to the faculty of Grove 
High School and enjoyed her four years there. 
She was Editor of “The Comet” and of the 
yearbook, and was an ardent debater. She 
participated in many of the activities at 
Grove, and took the classical scholastic 
course including four years of Latin. She 
mourned that there was no Greek. But since 
1964, she has tried to remedy that lack in 
her education, and has been studying Classi- 
cal Greek. 

As a child and a young girl, Virginia liked 
horseback riding, fishing, dancing and bridge. 
Today, she is a naturalist, ornithologist, and 
is interested in Bible archeology, cooking, 
gardening, fine art and music. She is en- 
thusiastic about Bible study. 

Virginia started developing cataracts when 
she was in her twenties and had an operation 
at Johns Hopkins several years ago. She 
now has the informal Virginia Weldon Kelly 
Eye Club and devotes some time to encourag- 
ing eye patients. Virginia’s particular inter- 
est is in hospital care. She has spent thou- 
sands of hours as a Red Cross Volunteer in 
military hospitals. 

When Admiral Kelly was in the Navy, Vir- 
ginia followed his ship whenever possible. 
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She has lived in San Diego, Coronado, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Vallejo, 
Seattle, Bremerton, Panama, Norfolk, An- 
napolis, Newport, and New York. She has 
traveled extensively in Central America, 
South America, Europe and the Middle East. 
She was a successful singer but, in the years 
she has lived in Washington, she has devoted 
her time to newspaper writing. 

She is a Washington Correspondent for the 
Long Beach, California Independent and 
Press-Telegram; the St. Paul Pioneer Press- 
Dispatch; the Honolulu Star-Bulletin; the 
Pasadena Independent and Star-News; the 
Coffeyville, Kansas Daily Journal; and is 
Special Correspondent for the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. 

In 1965, the Associated Press News Features 
syndicated not only in the United States but 
in Canada, Europe and the Middle East, a 
series that she wrote. 

Virginia is a member of the White House 
Correspondents Association; the Congres- 
sional Press Gallery; and the State Depart- 
ment's Correspondents Association. She is 
a member of the 1925 F Street Club; the 
Washington Club; the International Club; 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club 
where she serves on the Hospitality and 
Legislative Committees; the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club; and the American News- 
paper Women’s Club. 

She is a Red Cross Gray Lady and is a 
member of the Salvation Army Auxiliary. 

Virginia was the first woman to receive 
the Navy's Meritorious Public Service Award 
given in recognition of her many years of 
service to the Navy, their dependents, aid to 
Navy widows and orphans. 

In presenting the decoration, the then 
Secretary of the Navy Fred Korth said that 
the Navy Hospital now under construction 
in Long Beach, California, should be called 
“The Virginia Weldon Kelly Hospital.” 

She is a trustee of the Navy-Marine Resi- 
dence Foundation which is constructing a 
3.5 million dollar residence, Vinson Hall in 
nearby McLean, Virginia. Vinson Hall will 
house widows of Navy, Marine and Coast 
Guard officers. President and Mrs, Johnson; 
and Vice President and Mrs. HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY serve as Chairmen of Honorary Spon- 
sors of the Navy-Marine Residence Founda- 
tion. 


Mrs. Kelly is a cousin of Mrs. Mary Weldon 
Williamson, of Paris. The late Charles E. 
Hastings and the late Mrs. Louise Weldon 
Robison were also first cousins. 


SMOKING AND LUNG DAMAGE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the most 
recent evidence that cigarette smoking 
causes lung damage comes from experi- 
ments conducted by Dr. Oscar Auerbach, 
a pathologist at the East Orange, N.J., 
veterans hospital. 

Dr. Auerbach taught a number of bea- 
gles how to smoke and then checked the 
results. They were catastrophic. Five 
of the dogs died, and all exhibited lung 
damage. 

I realize that what happens to a dog’s 
lungs under heavy, steady smoking may 
not exactly parallel what will happen to 
a man's lungs. But granting every con- 
cession cigarette companies and smokers 
might request, the New Jersey experi- 
ment still adds significant data to the 
mounting evidence that the heavy ciga- 
rette smoker is asking for trouble. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the July 15 issue of Time, dis- 
cussing the Auerbach experiments, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH: Docs, DEATH, AND SMOKING 

Medical researchers have tried for years 
to train laboratory animals to smoke. And 
as if in testament to the animals’ innate 
wisdom, the training always failed. It did, 
that is, until Dr. Oscar Auerbach, a pathol- 
ogist at the East Orange, N.J., Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, finally found a way 
to force the habit. In relentless pursuit of 
& sure link between lung damage and smok- 
ing, Dr. Auerbach turned on man’s best 
friend, specifically the trusting little beagle. 

Willingly Hooked. For his experiments, 
he told the A.M.A., he opened the throats of 
nine males and one female with a tracheot- 
omy. When they were assustomed to 
breathing through the permanent holes in 
their necks, the dogs were hooked up to a 
smoking machine every morning and after- 
noon. After a cigarette was lit, the dogs 
were permitted to inhale at will. After five 
straight puffs, they were given a few breaths 
of fresh air. They were broken in gently on 
just one filter-tip cigarette for the first few 
days; after seven months they worked up to 
as many as a dozen regular-length non- 
filters a day. Beagles were chosen because 
their lung structure resembles humans’, and 
the twelve-cigarette daily dosage was con- 
sidered the equivalent of heavy smoking in 
a man. 

Like any small boy, the beagles reacted to 
the initial cigarettes with tears and redness 
of the eyes, coughing and, sometimes, nausea. 
After a few weeks, many of them seemed to 
have developed a taste for tobacco. They 
wagged their tails and jumped willingly into 
the box where they were hooked up. Then, 
on the 24th day of the experiment, the first 
dog died. The second died 205 days later, 
and three more died before the experiment 
was ended after 14 months. The r 
five were sacrificed for autopsies. Ten non- 
smoking control dogs, two of them with 
tacheotomies, were also sacrificed. 

Massive Damage. Post-mortems revealed 
that the lungs of the nonsmokers were en- 
tirely healthy. Damage to the smokers’ 
lungs was massive. The lung tissue of the 
last two to die spontaneously was so com- 
pletely destroyed that doctors had difficulty 
evaluating what had happened. In the 
others, reported Dr. Auerbach, the changes 
in the lungs were remarkably similar to the 
effects of emphysema in man. The experi- 
ment had not continued long enough to see 
whether cancer would develop. 

Critics, including the Tobacco Institute 
Inc., as well as many doctors, quickly pointed 
out that beagles are not humans, and more 
important, that humans smoke differently. 
They rarely inhale five times in a row, and 
they normally do not smoke butts down to 
less than a quarter of an inch, as the dogs 
did. Nonetheless, the dead beagles provided 
the first controlled experimental evidence of 
the relationship of cigarettes to lung dam- 
age. $ 


OTHER CITIES FOLLOWING DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA IN GHETTO 
TREND 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an interesting column, entitled “Other 
Cities Following District of Columbia in 
Ghetto Trend,” by Joseph Alsop, which 
appeared in the July 15 edition of the 
Bluefield, W. Va., Sunset News-Observer, 
be inserted in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


OTHER CITIES FOLLOWING DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA IN GHETTO TREND 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—Unless very radical meas- 
ures are taken, the average, representative 
great American city will become a super- 
Watts—a Negro ghetto on a metropolitan 
scale—within the lifetime of the vast major- 
ity of our cities’ present inhabitants. 

If that forecast seems a bit startling, the 
reason is quite simple. In this statistically 
minded country we have been neglecting to 
gather and to interpret the most significant 
of all statistics—the figures on the popula- 
tion changes in the great cities with all their 
immense social, political and even economic 
implications. 

WANTS FIGURES 

Secretary John Gardner of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has just 
ordered the figures to be gathered for the 
20 American cities that had populations 
above 500,000 in 1960. At present, figures 
are available for only nine cities, all in the 
East and Midwest, namely Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, and Washington. 

Of these nine, every single city except New 
York and Boston is clearly on the way to 
becoming a kind of super-Watts. The fig- 
ures on the Negro-white proportions in the 
urban school systems are the real indicators, 
as already pointed out in earlier reports in 
this space. Additional figures have now 
been obtained by further spadework. 

TWO POINTS 

Two points must be understood to make 
the figures understandable. First, no one 
has been paying much attention to the pop- 
ulation changes in the District of Columbia, 
partly because Washington is not self-gov- 
erning and partly because it has been 
thought a special case. Second, however, 
Washington is not a special case. It is a 
typecase, though a more advanced case than 
the other cities on the list. 

If this key fact is grasped, Washington 
can be used to provide the benchmarks that 
show the other cities where they are along 
the road. The turning point year was 1947 
when the District of Columbia, with a pop- 
ulation one-third Negro, had an elementary 
school population that was 50 per cent Ne- 
gro. 

PARALLEL CURVES 

Thenceforward, the elementary school and 
city-wide populations changed on parallel 
curves. By 1957 the city was half-Negro, and 
the elementary school population was 75 
per cent Negro. Today, the city is just under 
two-thirds Negro, and the elementary school 
population is 91 per cent Negro. Rather 
shortly, behind its fine federal facade, Wash- 
ington is due to become an almost purely 
Negro city—a vast metropolitan ghetto in 
fact. 

A table can thus be made, showing how far 
along the road Baltimore and the other cities 
were in 1960 and how far along the road they 
are today, in each case in terms of the record 
here in Washington. Beginning with 1960, 
the picture was as follows, for percentages 
of Negro children in the cities’ elementary 
schools: 

Baltimore, 52 per cent, equaled Washington 
in 1950. 

Chicago, 44 per cent, equaled wartime 
Wi 


ashington. 
Cleveland, 47 per cent, equaled wartime 
Washington. 
Detroit, 46 per cent, equaled wartime 
Washington. 
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Philadelphia, 50 per cent, equaled Washing- 
ton in 1947. 

St. Louis, 57 per cent, equaled Washington 
in 1958. 

FIVE-YEAR JUMP 

In all these cities, as in Washington, New 
York and Boston as well, the percentage of 
Negro children in the elementary school has 
imcreased materially since 1960. The same 
table, showing where the above-listed cities 
stand this year, looks as follows: 

Baltimore, 64 per cent, equals Washington 
in 1954-55. 

Chicago, 56 per cent, equals Washington 
in 1952-53. 

Cleveland, 53 per cent, equals Washington 
in 1951. 

Detroit, 57 per cent, equals Washington 
in 1953. 

Philadelphia, 60 per cent, equals Washing- 
ton in 1954. 

St. Louis, 64 per cent, equals Washington 
in 1954-55. 

Making the projection on the same curves, 
then, all of these cities are only a few years 
away—in ore or two cases perhaps only two 
or three years away—from the moment Wash- 
ington reached in 1957 when the population 
of its Negro ghetto amounted to half of the 
total city population. Using the school fig- 
ures to predict this moment for the other 
cities is unquestionably reliable, moreover, 
simply because the school figures are one of 
the prime causes of the urban population 
curves. 

EMIGRATION TO NORTH 


The other prime cause, of course, is the 
emigration northward of Southern Negroes 
fleeing segregation. Some 12.5 million per- 
sons are thought to have joined this move- 
ment thus far. But mainly through the ur- 
ban schools this movement has produced a 
secondary movement of greater magnitude. 
Briefly, as the percentage of Negro children 
has risen in the city school systems, more 
and more white families with children have 
emigrated to the suburbs. 

In W: we have almost literally 
reached the stage of having no white chil- 
dren of school age living in the city limits. 
That is what may be called the stage of full 
ripeness. For those who do not think any- 
one will benefit, and least of all the Negro 
people, when the average American great city 
has become a super Watts, the watchword is, 
“You should be warned.” 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL SURVEY 
COMMITTEE ENDORSES S. 3035, 
FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HIS- 
TORIC SITES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas State Historical Survey Com- 
mittee recently passed two resolutions, 
one urging more funds for the National 
Park Service program of recording his- 
toric American buildings, and the other 
endorsing S. 3035, a bill to establish a 
program for the preservation of addi- 
tional historic properties throughout the 
Nation. 

S. 3035, which passed the Senate on 
July 11, 1966, was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington IMr. Jackson]. Senator JACK- 
son’s leadership in this legislation has 
been outstanding, and I am honored to 
have my name appear on the bill as a 
cosponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Park Service has 
provided a greatly needed program of record- 
ing Historic American Buildings; and 

Whereas it is recognized that all old build- 
ings cannot be saved from destruction; but 
it is also recognized that those which illus- 
trate the development of architectural taste 
and refiect the culture of all sections of the 
United Sttaes, should be recorded by meas- 
ured drawings and photographs before they 
are destroyed; and 

Whereas this recording program has not 
been expanded to its fullest capacity because 
of budgetary limitations; and 

Whereas the appropriation requested by 
the National Park Service for 1967 would 
enable them to carry on this most worth- 
while program at an accelerated rate: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee, at its quarterly meeting 
in Fort Worth, Texas, on April 15, 1966, AD., 
recognizes the need for a more realistic ap- 
propriation to carry out the program of 
recording Historic American Buildings, and 
thus urges the members of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to give favorable 
consideration to an additional appropriation 
as requested by the National Park Service. 

Done at Fort Worth, Texas, this 15th day 
of April, 1966. 

JOHN BEN SHEPPERD, 
President. 
‘Truett LATIMER, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas President Johnson in his Febru- 
ary 23, 1966, message to dealing 
with the quality of our ‘environment, said 
“Historic preservation is the goal of citizen 
groups in every part of the country. To help 
preserve buildings and sites of historic sig- 
nificance, I will recommend a program of 
matching grants to States and to the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation”; and 

Whereas the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent are embodied in H.R. 13491 and S. 3035, 
Second Session of the 89th Congress; and 

Whereas the chief method of 
historic preservation at the state, county, 
and municipal leveis are the identification of 
the significant sites and their acquisition, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to main- 
tain a national register of sites, buildings, 
and objects significant in American history 
and culture including both historic and 
archeological sites; and 

Whereas the bill would establish a program 
of matching grants-in-aid to States and the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation in 
the United States for projects having as their 
purpose the preservation for public benefit 
of properties that are significant in American 
history and culture; and 

Whereas the of grants-in-aid 
would begin with a statewide historic sites 
survey financed by the Federal Government 
and conducted according to standards and 
procedures reflecting those of the National 
Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings; and 

Whereas the statewide surveys would in- 
clude sites already determined to be of na- 
tional significance by the Secretary of In- 
terior but will be aimed primarily at identify- 
ing and evaluating other properties that are 
significant in American history and culture; 
and 

Whereas on the basis of such survey, each 
State will prepare a comprehensive statewide 
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historic preservation plan which, when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior after 
considering its relationship to the statewide 
outdoor recreation plan, will form the basis 
for matching grants-in-aid to States for the 
acquisition and development of historical 
properties in non-Federal, public or private 
ownership; and 
Whereas properties of national, regional, 
state, or local historical significance will be 
eligible for inclusion in the statewide plan, 
whether they are operated by a public agency 
or private organization or individual; and 
Whereas grants to the National Trust un- 
der the proposed bill will enable the Trust to 
proceed to encourage on an accelerated basis 
the local initiative and support that is needed 
for preservation of our historic heritage; and 
Whereas the estimated cost of the program 
authorized by the proposed legislation is 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1967 and cost 
for succeeding fiscal years would depend 
upon the needs identified in the surveys: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee wholeheartedly endorse 
this legislation and urges members of the 
Texas Congressional delegation to vote for 
the bill; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be forwarded to each member of the Texas 
Congressional delegation and each member 
of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Done at Austin, Texas this 31st day of May, 
1966, A.D. 
JOHN BEN SHEPPERD, 
r President. 
TRUETT LATIMER, 
Executive Director. 


WILLIE MAYS AIDS JOB CORPS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp an article from the July issue of the 
UAW Solidarity, entitled “Willie Mays’ 
Heroes: The Job Corps Men.” 

The article, by Howard Lipton, de- 
scribes the great interest that the famous 
baseball player has taken in the Job 
Corps program. Willie Mays was a poor 
boy who was fortunate to be born a gifted 
athlete and thereby able to achieve suc- 
cess in life. He has noted that the boys 
he grew up with have not been so for- 
tunate. He has said: 

The Job Corps wasn’t around when I was a 
boy. If it had been, a lot of kids I grew up 
with would be proud working people today. 


Mays has met with boys from the Job 
Corps centers, spoken with them, and 
been most effective in encouraging them 
to continue in the program and realize 
their hopes for a better life. Willie’s at- 
titude toward the Corps importance can 
be best understood from his own words: 

This Job Corps is going to save these boys. 
They're going to make it. Without this 
chance they were dead. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIE Mays’ Homers: THE Jon CORPS MEN 
(By Howard Lipton) 

“If I hadn't been able to play baseball,” 
Willie Mays will tell you, “I might have been 
one of those kids.” 

“Those kids” are Job Corps youngsters. 


They were born with two strikes against 
them. Just like Willle. They were raised 
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with two strikes against them, Just like 
Willie. They feel as if life is ready to breeze 
that third strike past them any time. 

They're in the Job Corps because they want 
to get at least to first base. On their own. 

The biggest Giant of them all, Willie the 
Wonder, the Amazing Mays, has been trying 
to get through to them—and to a million or 
so others who still are outside the Job Corps 
program. He insists they can make it. Even 
to second or third and maybe all the way 
home, 

The San Francisco Giant centerfielder— 
everybody’s all-star—spent part of his winter 
visiting and talking with Job Corps youth. 
That’s the first time Solidarity caught up 
with him. 

“The Job Corps wasn't around when I was 
a boy” says Willie. “If it had been, a lot of 
kids I grew up with would be proud work- 
ing people today. Instead. and he must 
have thought hard of those years growing up 
in the streets of New York City. 

From time to time during spring training, 
he took advantage of a day off to get together 
with the Job Corps boys. The visits were ar- 
ranged by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
which runs the youth training program. 

“Those kids“ are tough. Life's a battle for 
them as well as a struggle. The blows leave 
scars, and hard callouses develop to cover over 
the steady hurt they feel inside. 

Few people who haven't felt the same deep 
hurt for the same reasons can understand 
them. Few can get through to them. 

They've heard talk before. They've heard 
promises, Dreams and hope too often be- 
come something to cuss at instead of realities, 
or maybe just something to cry yourself to 
sleep over. 

It takes skill to get through to them. It 
takes sincerity.. It takes knowing“! —know- 
ing by the kids that you know what they 
feel, how they've been knocked around and 
what they've been up against. 

Since he became interested in the youth 
program, Mays has talked to hundreds of 
youngsters. They've carried his words to 
thousands of others. 

For there are currently about 26,000 Job 
Corps men in almost 100 centers throughout 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico. The program is 
designed to give them basic education, skill 
training and useful work experience. 

It's also aimed at young men and women 
16 to 21 years of age who need individual 
help to develop abilities, self-confidence and 
the incentive to improve themselves. 

So-called “urban center” training includes 
such occupational skills as auto mechanics, 
office machine operation, appliance repair, 
machine tool operator, sales, shipping and 
file clerk, waiters and cooks, and laundry or 
custodial work. 

Rural centers focus on forestry, insect con- 
trol, surveying, farm skills, carpentry and 
masonry, and vehicle and heavy equipment 
operation and maintenance. 

One Job Corps Center where kids talked 
with Willie Mays is at Heber, Ariz., in Sit- 
greaves National Forest. From there, six of 
the youths visited with the star outfielder 
while the Giants were at their Phoenix train- 
ing camp this spring. 

They were Richard Doise, 18, of Los An- 
geles; William Bosley, 18, of Lilbourn, Mo.; 
John Valenzuela, 18, of Los Angeles; Boyce 
Little, 18, of Athens, Ga.; Roland Upshur, 21, 
Oyster Bay, N.Y., and Anibal “Chico” Colon, 
16, of New York City. 

A corpsman receives $30 a month plus a 
readjustment allowance when he leaves of 
$50 for each month of satisfactory service. 
If a youth sends home a monthly allotment 
of up to $25 from his readjustment allow- 
ance, the corps matches the allotment. 

Each of the six boys who visited Willie 
Mays at the baliclub’s training camp was a 
dropout. They'd felt they couldn't make 
it” in school. But the Job Corps is giving 
them an education they're interested in. 
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They believe that with it, they'll be useful 
to themselves as well as society. 

Doise, for instance is learning to be a 
welder. So are Bosley and Colon. Valenzuela 
is studying auto mechanics. Little is work- 
ing on welding and truck driving, and Up- 
shur on heavy equipment. 

They'd heard about the corps in a variety 
of ways. Bosley and Valenzuela inquired 
about it after seeing a TV commercial. 
Doise became interested when he went to 
the state employment service office in search 
of work. Upshur and Colon were told of the 
corps by friends. Little’s former teacher 
wrote to corps headquarters in Washington 
to get information for him. 

But each had something in common: each 
was scrounging for some kind of break. They 
wanted to “make it.” Not big. Just “make 
it.” 

A look at a Job Corps analysis of the first 
10,000 enrollees tells why: 

“Although they averaged 17 years in age, 
some were more like 13-year-olds in size. 
Most had never slept between sheets before, 
never shared a bedroom with only one other. 
Some had never had electric lights. Almost 
all had developed an acute resistance to con- 
ventional schooling. 

“Nearly two-thirds had lived in substand- 
ard housing ... almost 40 per cent were 
from families receiving public assistance 
more than 60 per cent came from fami- 
lies where the primary wage earner was un- 
employed. . . half came from homes where 
the parents had less than an eighth grade 
education. 

“The average enrollee had never completed 
the ninth grade, and he could read no better 
than a fifth grader. It was little wonder 
that fewer than one in 10 had ever held a 
job . . . although all had tried to find work.” 

Willie Mays turned out to be a giant in 
getting through to the kids, 

He had trouble at first. The group he 
talked to before taking off on a tour of Job 
Corps centers was in Washington, D.C. 
They'd been bussed there from a nearby 
camp to sit down with him. 

They were tough. They were listening as 
be began with the look on their faces that 
might as well say: “We're hearing the words 
man, but we're not getting the message.” 

Then a boy stood up. He wanted eagerly 
to say his piece. But his voice grew louder, 
more tense, as he venomed his anger at all the 
“they’s” who, he said, wouldn't let him work 
to become what he most wanted—a minister. 

He started naming the people he insisted 
were throwing roadblocks in his way. He 
began sputtering. He seemed about to ex- 
plode with frustration and emotion. 

Then Mays, as cool on the platform as he 
is on the ballfield, held up his hand. “Cool 
it, baby,” he said. “I'm on your side.” 

The youth stopped, looked at him, quieted. 

“If you want to be a minister,” Willie said, 
“you can be. Don't let anybody stop you. 
I'd never listen to anybody who told me I 
couldn't do something. If you do, you're 
defeated right away. 

“When I was 19—that’s about how old you 
are now—I went zero for 24 with the Bir- 
mingham Giants. That was my first 24 times 
at bat, too. If I had listened to all the poor- 
mouths who were giving me advice, I'd have 
quit baseball right then. 

“It takes a great deal of hardship to be a 
minister and you have to keep trying. But if 
you want to be one, you'll keep on trying and 
you'll fight and overcome.” 

They were listening to Willie Mays now. 
He was talking their language. I went zero 
for 24 and I kept trying. Cool it, baby, Im 
on your side. 

Another boy jumped to his feet, said he 
wanted to be an athlete “just like you, 
Willie.” 

That's what you say,” Mays challenged 
him. “But you're smoking and you ought to 
know you can’t do that and be an athlete.” 
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That wasn't what the boy expected to hear. 
But the idea got through. Making it” when 
you’ve been down takes hard work. It takes 
giving up something you might not like 
to give up. 

It was Willie Mays’ personal message. 
Maybe they agreed with all he was telling 
them. Maybe not. But they were listening 
and trying to understand because he was say- 
ing these things to them—and he had come 
up from being “down,” too. 

Education is important, he told them— 
“the most important thing, and that’s what 
the Job Corps is all about.” 

In that roomful of boys, maybe there were 
still a few who dreamed of making $100,000 
a@ year like Willie. If there were, they didn’t 
show it. 

What they did show was a deep-down 
yearning to be somebody. And “somebody” 
for underprivileged kids is anybody with the 
talent to hold down a steady job. Not the 
drifters they've seen all their lives. 

“Kids today are no different than they 
were when I was a boy. They see television 
and they've got a right to dream. I was the 
biggest dreamer on our block. Then, when 
you're out of school a few years and you find 
you're drifting just like a lot of the older 
people, that’s the time a kid says to himself: 
I gotta get out of this. Out!” 

Willie was standing now. His right foot 
moved back and forth, the spikes raking the 
hard ground just outside the Giant dugout. 

“When a kid gets to the age—like these 
kids—when they say they've gotta get out, 
that's when society has to let them in. 
This Job Corps is going to save these boys. 
They’re going to make it. Without this 
chance, they were dead. 

“These kids are my heroes!” 


THE STRIKE MUST END 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion is now suffering its 10th consecutive 
day of an almost-paralyzing airline 
strike. The effect of this stalemate upon 
the economy of many sections of the 
country is reaching grave proportions. 
It is having serious repercussions in my 
own State of Idaho, which is served by 
two of the major airlines, now strike- 
bound. I bring this to the attention of 
the Senate with the hopes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle will join in an urgent plea 
to both parties in this dispute to come to 
a terms in the national inter- 
est. 

I have received numerous requests 
from civic and business groups and in- 
dividuals in Idaho to seek a means to 
early settlement of the airline dispute. 
The president of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the State as well as a ma- 
jor national corporation informs me that 
the operations of the company are se- 
riously threatened by the critical lack 
of available air transportation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

For those of us in Idaho who rely 
greatly upon air transportation for much 
of our daily communication with the 
rest of the Nation, the strike has now 
worked severe hardships that will only 
be magnified with each day the walkout 
continues. 

Our mails are delayed, employment is 
threatened by potential production cut- 
backs, perishable goods are not reaching 
their destinations despite the herculean 
efforts of the nonstruck airlines and oth- 
er means of ground transportation, and 
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essential business travel is most severely 
and dangerously curtailed. 

While I am in no position to pass 
judgment on the merits of this strike, I 
urge the disputants to heed public de- 
mands for an end to the growing stran- 
gulation of both air and surface trans- 
portation. In deference to national in- 
terests and in their accepted roles as 
public service functionaries, both sides 
must find a reasonable compromise soon. 


THE MOTORCYCLE CRISIS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, one of 
the Nation’s leading health authorities— 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk—recently described 
the motorcycle as a “greater threat than 
autos in terms of accidents.” Dr. Rusk 
cites National Safety Council statistics 
which show that there are 13 deaths for 
each 10,000 registered motorcycles in 
1962, compared to 5.1 deaths for each 
10,000 registered passenger cars, trucks, 
buses, and taxis. 

The subject of motorcycle safety has 
been receiving increased attention of 
late. Just last week the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] discussed the 
problem on the Senate floor and made 
certain recommendations which I en- 
dorse completely. I am most pleased 
that he pointed out that under the terms 
of the new Traffic Safety Act of 1966 it 
will be possible, for the first time, to 
set adequate safety standards for the 
design and construction of motorcycles. 

In Connecticut the problem is receiv- 
ing the prompt attention of State officials 
and private citizens alike. Richard E. 
Bastian, a staff reporter for the New 
Haven Register, has written an excellent 
two-part article on the problem in Con- 
necticut and what is being done to com- 
bat it. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
Bastian’s articles in the Record at this 
point together with an article from the 
New York Times by Dr. Rusk and an 
article from the Wall Street Journal by 
Tim Metz entitled “Road Safety Forces 
Turn Their Attention to All Those 
Cycles.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 

June 80, 1966] 

THE MOTORCYCLE Crisis (1)—POLICE ATTACK- 
ING HAZARD SPAWNED BY 15,000 MOTOR- 
CYCLES IN STATE 

(By Richard E. Bastian) 

State Police will be opening a new era Fri- 
day in the battle to cut down on motorcycle 
accidents and fatalities. Stepped-up efforts 
come with the support of Gov. John N. 
Dempsey as complaints against two-wheel 
motor driven vehicles soar. 

But the crackdown will not be limited to 
the stereotyped blackjacketed cyclist. With 
the sales and rental of motor bikes and 
scooters also booming, state and local offi- 
cials are growing concerned about the need 
for stiffer law enforcement and regulations. 

SEES HAZARD 

Lt. Joseph Hart, commanding officer of the 
State Police Barracks in Westbrook, said he 
considers motorcycles and motor bikes “one 
of the greatest hazards that exist on the 
highway today.” 

Motorcycles and bikes are safe only if there 
are no vehicles on the road, Lt. Hart said. 
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State Police will launch an intensive pro- 
gram Friday aimed at reducing the growing 
number of motorcycle accidents. 

The 10 persons killed so far this year is ex- 
pected to exceed the 23 killed in 1965 before 
the end of the warm weather. During this 
time of year an overwhelming number of the 
deaths occur. 

Gov. Dempsey has announced the creation 
of a special task force of State Police spe 
cialists, representing each of the 11 troops 
throughout the state who will undergo spe- 
cial safety enforcement training. 

Each trooper taking the course Friday will 
be responsibie for investigations of all acci- 
dents involving motorcycles at their barracks 
as well as handling complaints and enforce- 
ment of motorcycle regulations. 

Meanwhile, State Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner John J. Tynan is looking into leasing 
practices involving two-wheeled motor vehi- 
cles since any one with a license to drive a 
car in Connecticut can rent a motor-driven 
two-wheel vehicle even without experience or 
schooling in actually operating one. 

Motorcycle sales which have shown a 
marked increase in the past two years are 
one of the reasons for concern by police. 


MORE REGISTERED 


According to statistics provided by the 
State Motor Vehicles Department, there are 
14,926 motorcycles registered in Connecticut, 
an increase of nearly 6,000 over last year. 
Registrations in 1965 totaled 9,017, a jump 
from 6,111 listed in 1964. 

With this increase, calls by State Police 
Commissioner Leo J. Mulcahy to requite 
crash helmets, restrict the number of motor- 
cycles driving abreast and special licensing 
laws has drawn strong support from police 
chiefs throughout the area. 

“I’m behind the commissioner 100 per 
cent,” said East Haven Police Chief Joseph 
A. Pascarella Jr. He noted “quite a few more 
motorbikes than usual” in East Haven since 
spring. 

The chief added that motorcycles in his 
area were making “much more noise than 
they should.” 

He said he was also concerned about the 
problem of the two-wheelers riding two or 
three abreast on the highways. “They 
should ride single file, just like cars. Other- 
wise it’s very hard to get around them be- 
cause you can't tell what they're going to 
do.“ 

Lt. Hart who drove a motorcycle for three 
years as a trooper pointed out, “You don’t 
have minor accidents with motorcycles. 
They don't exist.” 

West Haven Police Chief Michael Onofrio is 
also concerned about the large number of 
young motorcyclists attracted to the shores 
and beaches of his community. 

“Some are gentlemen and all right,” Chief 
Onofrio noted. “Others act like a bunch 
of maniacs, I'd say it's about 50-50." His 
department has been cracking down in recent 
weeks on violations by motorcyclists, 

Motorcyclists in Southington have also 
been feeling the sting of the law where ar- 
rests are being made for riding three on a 
machine and lack of a rear view mirror. 

In Hamden, Police Chief Robert S. 
Thatcher recently issued a warning to motor- 
cyclists as he received increased complaints. 

The chief said, “We received numerous 
complaints from residents all over town 
concerning the wild conduct of many motor- 
cyclists. They are going wild, really hop- 
ping all over the place and it must be dis- 
continued.” 

Old Saybrook Police Chief Walter Patti 
said he has experienced no major problem 
with motorcycles but is apprehensive about 
the future in his shoreline area. 

ASKS LIMITS 


Patti agrees that registration of motor- 
cycles should be limited to persons 18 years 
of age and older. The number of persons on 
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each motorcycle should also be strictly con- 
trolled, the chief contends. 

Backing proposals to prohibit two-wheelers 
from going two abreast on any given high- 
way, he recalls an incident when 16 Hart- 
ford area motorcyclists were issued written 
warnings for driving caravan-style down 
Route 1 making it virtually impossible for 
motorists to pass. 

Patti is particularly concerned about the 
noise in the operation of the motorcycles. 

Manufacturers make it relatively easy at 
present to remove the bafle plates in the 
motorcycle mufflers increasing the noise level 
of the two-wheelers on local highways. 

There are two reasons for removing the 
baffles. One is an increase in thrust as 
compression gases pass unrestricted through 
the short tailpipe to the rear of the vehicle. 

The second reason for removing the baffles 
is the increase in noise which younger 
drivers seem to enjoy. Someone seems to 
think there is fun in a loud roar of the two- 
cylinder engine. 

[From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
July 1, 1966] s 
THE MOTORCYCLE CRISIS (2)—RISING CYCLIST 
TOLL LAID TO INEXPERIENCE, PASSENGER ER- 
ROR, ALCOHOL 
(By Richard E. Bastian) 

Driving inexperience, mistakes by rear pas- 
sengers and, in some cases, alcohol are listed 
by State Police as causes for the upswing in 
fatal accidents throughout the state involv- 
ing motor-driven cycles. 

Lt. Walter Stecko and Trooper Joseph 
Bowan at State Police Headquarters in Hart- 
ford have been compiling statistics on the 
accidents provided by the Department of 
Motor Vehicles and other police agencies in 
addition to their own. 

In addition, Lt. Joseph Hart, State Police 
commander in Westbrook, who drove a mo- 
torcycle as a trooper, contends two-wheelers 
on the road today are not as maneuverable 
as some advocates claim and have inferior 
braking systems compared to those of stand- 
ard automobiles. 

He added he will not permit his men to 
take the two-wheeled vehicles onto the Con- 
necticut Turnpike. 

Compilation of the statistics follows in the 
wake of a request by State Police Commis- 
sioner Leo J. Mulcahy for the passage of 
stiffer laws in the next session of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly on motorcycles 
and their drivers. 

Mulcahy, in a memorandum to Gov. John 
N. Dempsey, called for adoption of a law 
requiring special licenses for motorcycle driv- 
ers, another law to make crash helmets man- 
datory for drivers and passengers on the two- 
wheelers, and a law to prohibit two-abreast 
motorcycle driving on the state's highways. 

Mulcahy taught rookie state troopers to 
drive motorcycles when the two-wheelers 
were a major part of patrol activity by the 
law enforcement agency, and today doesn't 
wish to discriminate against the cyclist who 
has been operating safely for 20 years. 

“I don’t want to blacken all drivers,” the 
commissioner said in an interview. 

The proposed laws would, however, crack 
down on the new cyclist and the exhibition- 
ist, Mulcahy contends. 

LAWS IN FOUR STATES 

Four states presently have laws requiring 

licensing for cyclists. 

They are Oregon, New York, Vermont, and 
Maine. In Connecticut, anyone with a li- 
cense to operate an automobile can drive a 
motorcycle. 

Maine also prohibits a passenger on the 
rear seat unless he holds a motorcycle op- 
erator’s license. 

One State Police official said the law was 
most likely enacted because of the delicate 
balance necessary in the safe operation of 
the two-wheelers. 


— a 
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An accident on the Connecticut Turnpike 
last year was believed caused when the rear 
passenger shifted her weight, sending the 
two-wheeler out of control. 

Alcohol plays a role in motorcycle deaths 
as it does in automobile fatalities, but prob- 
ably not to the same degree. 

In two of the 10 fatal crashes this year, the 
cause was attributed to alcohol, and it is 
suspected in two cases where investigations 
are incomplete. 


INEXPERIENCE FACTOR 


Inexperience is another factor. One driver 
was killed on his first motorcycle ride. 
Police theorize that another, with a mini- 
mum amount of experience, probably didn’t 
“lean” into a curve, but simply turned the 
handlebars. He was killed in the resulting 
crash 


Then there are those accidents where the 
motorcyclist is not at fault. Lt. Stecko re- 
calls one fatal accident where the driver of 
the two-wheeler was hit by a left-turning 
car. 
But Dave Feinberg, co-owner of the Honda 
shop in Old Saybrook, takes issue with 
criticism being heaped on the two-wheelers. 

Motorcycles and bikes are the third safest 

tion vehicle, he contends, sur- 
passed only by airplanes and boats. They 
feature a high degree of maneuverability 
combined with unlimited visibility, he 
pointed out. 

However, he adds, “They are as safe as 
the guy that drives.” 

Insurance rates point up the safety of the 
motorbikes, Feinberg asserts. The current 
rates range from $38 to $60, depending on 
the weight. Comparable car liability insur- 
ance, he added, would be more than $300. 

The driver of a motorbike doesn’t ride the 
two-wheeler, Feinberg continued, “he drives 
it,” always leaning his body and sometimes 
putting out a foot to help negotiate a turn 
easier. 

Some degree of safety is indicated in the 
way sales have accelerated since last year, an 
increase of 30 per cent, Feinberg said. Honda 
has more than doubled the number of its 
facilities in the state, he noted, since 1964, 
when there were eight showrooms and sales 
outlets. At least one store will open before 
the end of the year to add to the present 
17. 

But the claims on the insurance rate is 
scoffed at by a state legislator who sells 
insurance, „ 

State Rept. Earl Endrich of Old Saybrook 
notes that rates for liability insurance are 
indeed low but points out that collision 
insurance to cover the motorcycle and the 
rear passenger is more difficult to obtain. 
He does not know of any insurance firm 
writing insurance of this type. 

CITY ACCIDENTS LEAD 


Statistics provided by the Motor Vehicle 
Department show the largest number of acci- 
dents involving motorcycles occur in urban 
areas of the state. Hartford leads the list 
this year with 80 accidents listed to date. 
Bridgeport has recorded 49. 

Poor visibility is a major factor for the 
high accident rate in the city, police believe, 
although higher speeds are possible in more 
rural areas. 

While the total number of fatal accidents 
in the state is less than half of last year’s 
figure, police point out that the late, cool 
spring this year cut down on motorcycling 
activity. 

The first fatal accident this year occurred 
April 23 in Waterbury. 

Crash helmets, Mulcahy said, would help 
only “on occasion” in an accident involving 
a motorcyclist. While regulations can be 
enacted without special legislation on equip- 
ment specifications, the helmet worn by a 
8 is not regarded as motorcycle equip- 
men 
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A law passed by the General Assembly in 
1964 bans handlebars more than 15 inches 
above the seat “when depressed by the weight 
of the operator.” No explanation is offered 
as to why the seat has to be depressed. 

Restrictions on “ganging up” along the 
highways “is a must, with a requirement 
calling for a 20-foot separation between driv- 
ers,” the State Police commissioner said. 
Motorcycle drivers should also be required to 
stay on the extreme right hand side of the 
roadway, he concluded. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 15, 1966] 

Roap SAFETY FORCES Turn THEIR ATTENTION 

TO ALL THOSE CYCLES—BUT MOTORCYCLE 

MAKERS SEEK To Am SAFETY ON THEIR 

Own; SENATOR HARTKE CITES “EPIDEMIC” 
(By Tim Metz) 

Compared with the motorcycle, the auto- 
mobile 1s as safe as a hobby horse. 

That's what that growing band of vocif- 
erous road-safety advocates claims, and they 
propose to do something about it. But major 
makers of the motorcycles—aware of the 
hole auto makers put themselves into by 
seemingly ignoring initial safety outcries— 
hope to fend off the attack by doing some- 
thing about safety themselves. 

“You betcha we're worried about safety,” 
says James E. Jingu, director of advertising 
and public relations for Yamaha Interna- 
tional Corp. “If there’s anything that could 
slow this great motorcycle boom, it would be 
legislation that might weaken the industry’s 
sales.” As a result, he says, Yamaha, a major 
séller of the cycles in the U.S., has started 
working on several safety innovations and 
plans a nationwide safety-education cam- 
paign for motorcyclists. 

“We don’t want to get caught flat-footed 
by any Governmental action,” declares Matt 
I. Matsuoka, public relations director of 
American Honda Motor Corp., which has an 
estimated 65% of the U.S. motorcycle mar- 
ket. The company is readying a motorcycle 
safety program for high schools, and is pre- 
paring to set up the “first motorcycle acci- 
dent research program ever undertaken in 
this country.” The program, to be set up in 
conjunction with an arm of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, would be aimed at 
making the cycles safer. Says Mr. Matsuoka: 
“Our concern with safety has to increase as 
the number of cycles does.” 

IS IT TOO LATE? 

But it may be too late. Only yesterday 
Sen. Vance HARTKE, the Indiana Democrat, 
gave a Senate speech calling attention to the 
“epidemic of motorcycle mishaps.” He rec- 
ommended a seven-point program to reduce 
accidents, including Federal motorcycle- 
design standards. 

There's no question that safety is a prob- 
lem. A National Safety Council study of 
motorcycles, completed but not yet issued, 
will show that 1,580 cyclists were killed last 
year, up from 1,118 in 1964 and 882 in 1963. 
Deaths have increased faster than the num- 
ber of cycles recently, say officials of several 
states. 

The council also found that in many states 
motorcycle deaths “range between 20 and 40” 
per 100 million miles of travel, compared with 
a 5.6 death rate for automobiles. Says Dr. 
Paul W. Gikas, associate professor of pathol- 
ogy at the University of Michigan who has 
made a study of traffic accidents: “As things 
are now I believe the motorcycle safety situa- 
tion is Just about hopeless.” 

The motorcycle death rate has been high 
for many years, but the actual number of 
deaths has never been as startling as at 
present because only recently have motor- 
cycles become really popular. Sales of the 
machines last year nearly doubled to 650,000 
from 350,000 in 1964 and this year’s total 
could exceed 700,000. The industry had been 
counting on volume of 800,000, but increased 
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draft calls have cut into the list of potential 
buyers. The cycles now are used by com- 
muters in some cities and by a growing num- 
ber of high school and college students. It 
is estimated there are about 2 million motor- 
cycles in use in the U.S. 

FEELING THE PRESSURE 

It isn’t known just exactly what stand- 
ards, if any, the governments finally will 
enact. We've felt a pressure from govern- 
ments with regard to noise, the wearing of 
protective headgear, licensing and other 
safety items. How much farther these will 
go we just don’t know,” says William H. 
Davidson, president of Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle Co., the biggest U.S. maker. 
(Honda and Yamaha are Japanese com- 
panies.) 

Some states are considering making the 
wearing of safety helmets mandatory (“Don’t 
call them crash helmets,” pleads one motor- 
cycle dealer), and this already has shown 
up in the sales of the gear. American Safety 
Equipment Corp. says it sold almost as many 
helmets in the first half of this year as it 
sold in all 1965. 

But making all cyclists wear them is con- 
troversial. “The motorcyclist uses his ears 
and his peripheral vision to a far greater ex- 
tent than a car driver and some helmets 
would impede this,” says an official of the 
American Motorcycle Association. Adds 
Thomas Johnson, vice president of American 
Safety Equipment: There's the problem of 
defining a safety helmet. Hundreds of com- 
panies make them and a lot of cheap ones 
are virtually useless.” (His company's model 
cost $20.) 

Nevertheless, there is some feeling that 
legislation eventually will come. Dot Rob- 
inson, co-owner of a Detroit Harley-Davidson 
dealership, says: “With the terrific influx 
of new cyclists, it’s impossible to adequately 
educate them about safety. So I guess the 
law will have to step in.” ‘ 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, July 17, 
1966] 


TRAFFIC SAFETY II—Mororcycres POSE A 
GREATER THREAT THAN AUTOS IN TERMS OF 
ACCIDENTS 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


While charges and countercharges regard- 
ing the mechanical safety features of auto- 
mobiles haye made headlines in recent 
months, even more lethal highway vehicles 
have emerged in recent years—motorcycles 
and scooters. 

According to the National Safety Council, 
there were 13 deaths for each 10,000 regis- 
tered motorcycles in 1962, compared to 5.1 
deaths for each 10,000 registered passenger 
cars, trucks, buses and taxis. 

The Commerce Department reports that 
there was 984,800 motorcycles registered in 
1964, as compared to 786,300 in 1963. Be- 
cause sales exceed 300,000 a year the number 
of such vehicles on the highways of America 
is probably now approaching 1.5 million. 

A study recently reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association showed 
that motorcycle accidents frequently resulted 
in particularly severe head and extremity in- 
juries. As could be expected, the study also 
showed that teen-agers were the most fre- 
quently involved. 

THREE DEATHS IN 38 

In the 38 cases analyzed, there were three 
deaths and one case of total blindness, one of 
paraplegia and one of facial disfigurement, 
The last case involved a girl who was given a 
small motorcycle as a present on her 17th 
birthday and was injured the following day. 

The study also disclosed that in most cases 
the parents had been opposed to letting their 
children have such vehicles, but reluctantly 
agreed after considerable pressure. When 
their children were involved in these severe 
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accidents, the parents naturally experienced 
a great deal of guilt. 

The most frequent causes of injuries are 
hitting an automobile or loss of control of a 
vehicle and overturning, Falling off the 
vehicle, however, is not unusual, and two of 
the 38 cases resulted from hitting or swerving 
to miss a dog. 

The findings in this study, which was con- 
ducted in Maine, confirmed an earlier study 
of 200 such victims in Minneapolis in 1964. 
In the Minneapolis group there were two 
deaths resulting from skull fracture with 
brain damage and a high percentage of single 
and multiple fractures of the tibia, femur 
and pelvis. 

PROTECTION IS LIMITED 

Researchers emphasize that although the 
use of helmets may reduce fatalities from 
skull fracture, there is no protection available 
for the extremities of drivers and passengers. 

Studies in Britain have shown that pro- 
tective helmets can reduce the risk of head 
injuries by about one-third, There are many 
states and communities, however, that do not 
make the use of such helmets compulsory. 

The nature of motorcycle accidents is quite 
different from automobile accidents. In mo- 
torcycle accidents, head injuries tend to be 
much more severe because the head receives 
the full force of the impact when the cycle 
is in a collision and the cyclist is catapulted 
over the handlebars. Compounding and con- 
tamination of fractures are also more com- 
mon. 

Dr. Robert C. Waltz, chairman of the 
trauma committee of the Cleveland Academy 
of Medicine, has commented: 

“We have seen few minor motorbike in- 
juries. There is often horrible trauma in- 
volved, but the youngsters are in good physi- 
cal condition and they usually remain alive.” 

Our experience in the United States in the 
increasing fatalities from motorcycles and 
motorscooters parallels that of Britain, where 
such vehicles have been in widespread use 
since World War II. 

In 1951 there were 1,175 Britons killed and 
more than 30,000 injured in accidents involv- 
ing two wheel vehicles. There were 1,743 
persons killed and more than 97,000 injured 
in 1960. 

The survey showed that in Britain a boy 
between the ages of 16 and 19 who owns a 
motorcycle has an 8 per cent probability of 
being killed or severely injured. 

One effective means of reducing motor- 
cycle and motorscooter accidents is through 
more effective licensing laws. Since last Oct. 
1, New York State has required new drivers 
who wish to operate such vehicles to take 
special tests. Tests include road maneuvers 
such as “figure eights.” 

The state of Pennsylvania requires that 
all motorcycles and motorscooters pass a 
semiannual inspection. This includes the 
steering apparatus, tires, wheels, rims, ex- 
haust and fuel systems, brakes, lighting and 
electrical systems. 

Some researchers concerned with these 
problems have suggested that “buddy seats” 
should be prohibited and that these vehicles 
be limited to the driver. 


TRAFFIC IS HAZARD 


The drivers of cycles are particularly at a 
great disadvantage in heavy traffic. Even 
though his machine is more maneuverable 
than the automobile, it is also very unstable 
at a slow rate. 

Shifting gears is a complex process on 
some scooters, requiring the use of both 
hands and one foot and excellent coordina- 
tion, Slowing down and turning usually re- 
quires both hands and both feet, making 
it impossible to execute a hand signal. 

Currently the Cleveland Health Museum, 
a pioneer in health education, is presenting 
an educational exhibit on motorcycle and 
motorscooter safety, The exhibit shows 
safety devices and the figure of a rider wear- 
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ing proper protective clothing. It also in- 
cludes a sound film on safety driving tech- 
niques, 

The exhibit will tour high schools and 
colleges for several years. It emphasizes 
that in the slogan, “You May Meet the Nicest 
People on a Motorbike,” the nicest people are 
quite likely to be surgeons, nurses, ambu- 
lance attendants, policemen, the makers of 
artificial limbs and sometimes undertakers. 

Dr. James C. Drye, professor of surgery at 
the University of Louisville School of Medi- 
cine, calls the motorbike “the most lethal 
weapon on our highways and streets.” He 
has also said: 

“If you get a boy a motorcycle for his 
birthday, it may be his last birthday.” 


DANGERS OF COURT CURBS ON 
POLICE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a timely and 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Ohio Judge Cites Dangers of Court 
Curbs on Police,” which appeared in the 
July 16 edition of the Huntington, W. Va., 
Advertiser. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


OHIO JUDGE CITES DANGERS OF COURT CURBS 
ON POLICE 


The public is indebted to Cleveland Juvenile 
Court Judge Angelo J. Gagliardo for his 
forthright and courageous statement calling 
attention to the shocking consequences of a 
recent decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The statement referred to the 5-4 split 
decision read by Chief Justice Earl Warren 
on June 13 holding that the constitutional 
prohibition against forcing a defendant to 
testify against himself applies to police ques- 
tioning of a prisoner as well as to the conduct 
of a trial. 

The ruling declared that before questioning 
begins police must warn a prisoner that he 
may remain silent, that anything he says may 
be used against him in a trial and that he 
has a right to the presence of an attorney 
during the interrogation. 

If the prisoner desires counsel and is with- 
out funds for the fee, the questioning must 
wait until a court-appointed attorney is pres- 
ent. If at any time the prisoner declares he 
does not want to be questioned further, it 
must stop. 

The increasingly dangerous national con- 
ditions into which the five majority members 
of the Supreme Court tossed this unprece- 
dented gift to criminals has been made clear 
by daily news headlines telling of spreading 
crimes of violence. 

The situation was emphasized in a New 
York address the other day by U.S. Associate 
Justice Tom C. Clark, who dissented from the 
majority opinion. 

“The law today,” he declared, “faces peri- 
lous times. Never before was it afforded less 
respect and expected to perform more mir- 
acles.“ 

But it remained for Judge Gagliardo to 
point up the serious consequences of the 
specific application of the decision. An East 
Side juvenile already on probation for five 
violations had been brought into court on a 
murder charge. 

He had made a statement admitting the 
fatal shooting on May 29 of Ronnie E. Ab- 
bott, 20. Presumably the police questioning 
had taken place before the Supreme Court’s 
June 13 decision, for the prisoner had not 
been informed of all his so-called constitu- 
tional rights. 

Consequently on the basis of the Supreme 
Court’s subsequent ruling, Judge Gagliardo 
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had to bar the confession, “with great re- 
gret.” 

The murder charge collapsed. 

“There is no question in my mind,” the 
judge declared, “that this is anything but a 
willful, deliberate act of homicide, murder 
in the first degree, committed by this minor 
without any justification.” 

Realizing the injustice of the decision he 
had to make and the consequences of pos- 
sibly scores of decisions releasing dangerous 
criminals to prey upon society, the juvenile 
judge said further: 

“Somewhere, someday, some illustrious 
members of the Supreme Court will engage 
themselves in the practical problems of life 
in a modern urban society and deal with 
realities, rather than theories that place in- 
dividual rights above the rights of the com- 
munity. 

“I trust the day is not far off when the 
Supreme Court in its ivory tower can look 
upon the tremendous damage and the impos- 
sible task it has placed upon law enforce- 
ment agencies in bringing to the bar of 
justice perpetrators of crime.” 

In its concern for the rights of vandals, 
murderers, robbers and rapists, the court 
seems to have overlooked the major purposes 
of the Constitution as set forth in the pre- 
amble: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain anà establish this Constitution of 
the United States of America." 

As the Cleveland case clearly demon- 
strated, the decision read by Chief Justice 
Warren will thwart the administration of 
justice and will encourage domestic violence 
rather than tranquillity. 

Certainly it will not promote the general 
welfare of the nation. 

Alarming as the decision is in opening the 
way for the release of habitual criminals, it 
is even more dangerous in its tendency to 
breed contempt for law enforcement of- 
ficers and to promote defiance of authority. 

Those responsible for this culmination of a 
series of restrictions upon police should 
take a good clear look at conditions in 
Chicago. 

While the police department there was 
trying to solve the murder of eight nurses, 
one of the most revolting crimes of the cen- 
tury, it had to divert hundreds of officers to 
deal with the wanton violence and vandalism 
of rampaging mobs. 

The only apparent solution to the alarm- 
ing national situation lies in a public revolt 
against placing the rights of criminals before 
the right of law-abiding citizens to protec- 
tion from them. 

People alarmed by the growing rate of 
crime should lose no time in letting Con- 
gress know that it should submit a con- 
stitutional amendment setting forth in 
specific terms just what the rights of the 
police are in questioning prisoners. 

There should be no brutality or undue 
coercion, of course, but neither should there 
be any modern-day liberality to prisoners 
that handcuffs police and courts in dealing 
with them, 

Every community and state should join 
in a national organization to see that Con- 
gress responds promptly to correct the 
dangerous situation created by the bare ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court. 


THE STERLING CRISIS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Brit- 
ain’s troubles are our troubles. Amer- 
icans came to realize this curing that 
desperate period between the collapse of 
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the pound sterling in 1931 and the Bat- 
tle of Britain in 1940. Today, Britain’s 
back is once more against the wall. Our 
first enemy and our closest friend is 
today faced with the cruel dilemma: 
deflate the economy to the point of eco- 
nomic distress—or devalue the pound. 

Neither method of dealing with Brit- 
ain’s economic problems offers anything 
but trouble for the United States. An 
underemployed British economy raises 
the threat of export dumping to keep 
surplus men and machines busy and 
poses the certainty of a reduction in 
Britain’s purchases of American exports. 
A devalued pound—with the rest of 
Europe following the move—will tear the 
fabric of our entire international mone- 
tary system at the same time as it con- 
fronts the United States with the under- 
valued currencies and exports of our 
major competitors. 

The immediacy of the dilemma which 
faces Prime Minister Wilson’s govern- 
ment is made clear by an article in the 
Washington Post of July 13, by Karl 
Meyer. Writing from London, Mr. 
Meyer reports: 

Pessimistic speculation heightened today 
that Britain would be forced to resort to 
more severe deflationary measures or to face 
realistically the prospect of devaluing 
sterling. 


The financial background for this de- 
pressing prognosis is laid out clearly in 
an article by Clyde Farnsworth in the 
New York Times for July 13. “Sterling,” 
Mr. Farnsworth writes from London, 
“under heavy pressure, sank today to its 
lowest level since November 1964.” 

The facts are becoming clear. Having 
survived two crises—in November 1964 
and August 1965—Britain is once more 
fighting a battle for economic survival. 
Quietly, almost unnoticed in America, 
obscured by more dramatic—and for 
Americans more immediate—events in 
Asia and at home, the free world’s econ- 
omy is reaching a crossroads. In 1931, 
the fate of the world econcmy was sealed 
by Britain’s devaluation of the pound. 
The question and the crisis is with us 
once again: will Britain’s defeat in a 
battle of finance signal the shattering of 
our prosperity and the free world’s pros- 
perity? 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in the Washington Post of July 13, 
“Britain in Red, Faces Further Curbs,” 
by Karl Meyer, and the article in the 
New York Times of July 13, “Pound Rate 
Sinks to 20-Month Low,” by Clyde 
Farnsworth, be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, July 13, 1966] 
BRITAIN IN RED, FACES FURTHER CURBS 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 
(Washington Post Foreign Service) 

Lonpvon, July 12.—Pessimistic speculation 
heightened today that Britain would be 
forced to resort to more severe deflationary 
measures or to face realistically the prospect 
of devaluing sterling. 

The Government is braced for a fresh flurry 
of bad headlines on Wednesday, when the 
monthly trade figures for June are due to be 
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released. The figures are certain to show 
that Britain is deeper in the red, even though 
much of the bad news can be attributed to 
the distortion of a 64%4-week seamen’s strike. 

In Parliament today, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer James Callaghan said the strike, 
combined with rising prices for such com- 
modities as copper, had the effect of putting 
the balance back. 

But he said that Britain would move out 
of deficit during the course of next year, 
confirming that the Labor Government had 
abandoned hope of bringing trade accounts 
into balance by the end of this year. 


DEFLATIONARY STEPS 


The feeling in business circles is that the 
Chancellor will probably be impelled to take 
further deflationary steps soon, if only to 
counter speculative attacks on sterling dur- 
ing an uncertain and troubled few months. 

One orthodox deflationary step would be 
to increase in the bank rate, and the well- 
informed Financial Times reported this 
morning that the odds in favor of such an 
increase are mounting daily. 

As it is, the Chancellor told Parliament 
today that he was extending until the end 
of next year, and possibly longer, existing 
credit restrictions on bank loans. 

The Government is counting on an addi- 
tional deflationary squeeze this autumn 
when the new Selective Employment Tax be- 
gins to take money out of the economy. But 
this gain will be offset in November by the 
removal of the 10 per cent surcharge on in- 
dustrial goods imported from Britain’s part- 
ners in the European Free Trade Association. 

SURCHARGE TO GO 

Britain has told her EFTA partners that 
she will not reinstate the unpopular sur- 
charge. If the import bill continues to rise 
while exports continue to lag, the country 
will be impelled to take more drastic counter- 
measures, 

One possibility would be import controls, 
but the argument against them is that they 
are difficult to administer and take time to 
put into legislative effect. Another possi- 
bility is devaluation of sterling. 

Inquiries suggest that a majority of 
British economists favor devaluation. If 
the pound were devalued by 15 per cent, the 
immediate effect would be to send a rush of 
foreign exchange into the British market. 

The argument against devaluation are 
both economic and political. It is contended 
that other countries would promptly follow 
suit, wiping out Britain’s temporary ad- 
vantage. 

OBJECTIONS POLITICAL 

The most frequently heard objection is 
political—that Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
is committed to defend sterling, and that he 
is determined to prove that Labor can man- 
age the currency. A Labor Prime Minister 
was in office on the two previous occasions— 
in 1931 and 1949—that sterling was devalued. 

Moreover, there are strong American ob- 
jections to devaluation on the grounds that 
the first result would be to bring intense 
pressure on the dollar. 

But the step cannot be wholly ruled out. 
If it happened, it would be announced with- 
out warning on a Saturday, which is how it 
happened twice before. 


[From the New York Times, July 13, 1966] 


POUND RATE SINKS ro 20-MontTH Low: PRICE 
or GOLD EDGES Ur AND Stock MARKET Is 


Commons LENDING CURB WILL Sray—Tax 
AID Is DOUBTED 
(By Clyde H. Farnsworth) 
Lonpon, July 12—Sterling, under heavy 
pressure, sank today to its lowest level since 
November, 1964. The price of gold edged 
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higher. Silver was in great demand. The 
stock and Government bond markets con- ' 
tinued shaky. y 

This was the background as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer James Callaghan walked 
into the House of Commons. The questions 
came from all sides of the House. 

He parried them, then made two pro- 
nouncements, both of which affect the future 
more than the current period of trial for 
the pound: 

The squeeze on bank lending is to con- 
tinue “until the end of March, 1967, and until 
further notice thereafter.” Banks have been 
ordered to restrict lending to no more than 
5 percent above the levels of March, 1965. 
There had been no question the order would 
be rescinded in the near future. 

There will be no temporary easing of the 
squeeze to help companies meet new defla- 
tionary tax payments beginning in September 
An employment tax will extract £300-million 
($840-million) from the economy between 
September and the end of the financial year 
next April. 

Mr. Callaghan had hinted in his last budget 
that he might help the companies over their 
liquidity pinch. Now he says there will be 
no help. 

RATE CHANGE POSSIBLE 

The Chancellor is reluctant to do more just 
now, but the state of the financial markets 
may well cause him to change his mind. A 
few days ago his officials were saying the 
situation was not serious enough to warrant 
any action. 

There is the strong feeling he may have to 
order an increase in the bank rate from the 
present 6 per cent to 7 per cent this week to 
halt the exodus of short-term funds seeking 
better yielding investments abroad. 

There is pressure on him also to act im- 
mediately to curb domestic consumption, 
which despite successive disinflationary budg- 
ets is still rising. Stiffer installment credit 
controls and higher taxes for consumer goods 
are being suggested as possible measures. 

A high rate of consumption means high 
imports, which Britain cannot afford if she 
wants to balance her external accounts. She 
imports far more than she exports. 

There was what was described as “consid- 
erable pressure” on the pound today in the 
foreign exchange market. The Bank of Eng- 
land intervened in the forward market offer- 
ing dollars for delivery in three months, six 
months and a year. 

These transactions had the effect of steady- 
ing the rate for both spot and forward sterl- 
ing. The spot rate slipped az cent to 
$2.78656—a new 20-month low. 

The Bank of England prefers forward mar- 
ket intervention because there is no immedi- 
ate call on currency reserves. There is al- 
Ways the hope that dollars can be creamed 
off the exchange market before the forward 
obligations fall due. 

The price of gold continued creeping to- 
ward its recent high, set last February re- 
flecting over-all monetary uncertainties. 

At today’s “fixing,” London bullion dealers 
set a working rate at $35.17 a fine ounce, up 
14 cent over yesterday. 

There is as yet no sign of Soviet gold sales 
to finance recent wheat purchases from Can- 
ada. The possibility that such sales may be 
in the offing has kept the market quiet in 
recent weeks. 

The sterling price for gold rose to 252 shil- 
lings and a pence ($35.34) today, a high since 
January 1961, reflecting the eroding sterling 
exchange rate. 

The sterling price of silver also moved up 
refiecting both the weak exchange rate and 
speculative demand. Silver, unlike gold, can 
be bought in Britain as a hedge against cur- 
rency devaluation. 

The stock market continued to react to 
fears the government would take new meas- 
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ures to curb excessive demand. The finan- 
cial Times index for common stocks fell 2.5 
points to 354.2, its lowest point since May 2. 

Government bonds weakened this morning, 
but the selling dried up in the afternoon 
about the time the Chancellor was speaking 
in the House of Commons. 


LAKE POWELL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Lake Pow- 
ell is a beautiful blue-green lake extend- 
ing more than 180 miles upstream from 
Glen Canyon Dam in the gorge of the 
Colorado River and the San Juan River. 
Many have tried to describe the beauties 
of this lake with its contrasting colors 
from the great, massive red sandstone 
cliffs that rise from the shoreline and the 
wondrous side canyons which may be en- 
tered now by boat. The lake is also the 
pathway to Rainbow Bridge, the world’s 
greatest natural arch. Without exagger- 
ation it can be said that Lake Powell is 
the most spectacular lake in all the 
world. 

In the Washington Post of July 17, 
Merlo J. Pusey has written an article en- 
titled “Artificial Lake Proves Man Can 
Enhance Nature.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article appear in full in the 
Recorp at this point, and I urge my col- 
leagues to read it through. Especially do 
I urge reading by those people who say 
that building a dam on the Colorado 
River in some manner destroys or de- 
grades scenic beauty. Mr. Pusey points 
out that the scenery has been enhanced 
and has been made available to all. In 
years gone by, I went down the river be- 
fore the dam was built and camped on 
the sandbars, and I saw the beauties of 
the canyon then. But I went on a muddy 
river; it took me several days. I had to 
possess a degree of physical stamina and 
be prepared to camp out and to hike con- 
siderable distances to places like Rain- 
bow Bridge. Now I can go on the surface 
of a great, clear lake and sail up the 
canyon in which Rainbow Bridge stands, 
disembark from my boat, and walk less 
than a mile to the base of this great 
sandstone arch. Not only I, but my 
friends, those who have physical impedi- 
ments even to the exent that some are on 
crutches, can make the trip. So the dam 
and lake have made available to all the 
people of the United States a thing of 
beauty that belongs to them. No longer 
is it reserved to the rich and the hardy 
and those with time on their hands, who 
could make the arduous journey into the 
great scenic arch. The beauties of the 
great canyon gorge have been improved 
and enhanced by the filling of the lake. 
Those who wring their hands and claim 
destruction because of the building of 
reservoirs on the Colorado, simply have 
not been to see. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARTIFICIAL LAKE PROVES Man CAN ENHANCE 
NATURE 
(By Merlo J. Pusey) 

Wanweap, Artz.—Can man ever add any- 
thing to the beauty of nature? Most con- 
servationists reply with an emphatic “no.” 
Even the rank and file of outdoorsmen 
doubtless agree in principle that rivers, lakes, 
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mountains, forests and wildlife should be 
left in their natural state. But in the minds 
of increasing thousands, Lake Powell is 
posing a formidable challenge to that sweep- 
ing generalization. 

Lake Powell is the reservoir created by the 
Glen Canyon Dam in the Colorado River. 
It 1s probably the most beautiful artificial 
lake in the world. Extending 175 miles up- 
stream from Glen Canyon, it has created a 
new aquatic paradise in one of the most arid 
parts of the country. 

People not familiar with the Four Corners 
region, where Colorado, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico meet, can have little concept 
of its desolation. Bare clay hills and parched 
prairies extend for hundreds of miles. The 
recent addition of more than 172,000 acres 
of clear blue water to this blistered expanse 
is like creating a bit of heaven in the nether 
region. 

REMINISCENT OF NORWAY 

When the reservoir is full, its waters will 
cover more than 169,000 acres and the volume 
(now about 9.5 million acre-feet) will be 
tripled. It has both the size and the setting 
for a major recreational area, for Lake Powell 
has produced a new dimension in scenic 
beauty for the American West. 

Fjords of idyllic loveliness have suddenly 
come into being where only dry and inacces- 
sible chasms existed before. Although the 
setting is very different, many of these fjords 
are as spectacular as those of Norway. 

It is doubtful, however, whether this par- 
ticular combination of blue or deep green 
water, fantastic red cliffs and blue sky can 
be duplicated anywhere. The mountains— 
some weird, some beautiful—often appear 
to be a painted streak between infinite 
depths of blue, above and below. 

The public response to this attraction 
speaks for itself. More than 300,000 visitors 
saw Lake Powell last year at a time when 
it was little known outside the area. At 
least half a million are expected in 1966, 
Despite the long trailer haul over desert 
country, about 11,000 boats were in the lake 
near the Wahweap marina on Memorial Day. 

PHILSOSOPHY SECONDARY 

Like canyonlands to the north, the country 
that has thus been transformed was ex- 
tremely rough. For centuries it had repelled 
human invasion. But water in some measure 
subdued it, turning scorching and impassable 
canyons into cool coves where a person may 
fish or swim or sit and drink in the beauty 
around him. 

The people who are flocking to Lake Powell, 
with its 1900 miles of shoreline, are little 
concerned over whether man can really add 
to the beauty of nature. Even the National 
Park Service, which administers the Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area and which 
is extremely sensitive to any encroachment 
of artificiality, has put the philosophical 
question aside. The officials with whom I 
talked are delighted that the lake is here. 

Of course, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which built the Glen Canyon Dam, is deeply 
concerned with questions of water storage 
and the generation of electric power, but 
these aspects of the project are not overly 
conspicuous. The 710-foot dam obstructs a 
very narrow canyon at a point that has little 
natural attraction. Indeed, leaving the Wah- 
weap marina on the first western arm of the 
lake, one need not even see the dam as his 
boat swings into the main channel of the 
tamed Colorado. 


A FABULOUS FJORD 


For some distance, the deep water is con- 
fined between relatively low walls of stone, 
then the lake widens with an excellent view 
of Gunsight Butte on the left and Tower 
Butte and the cliffs of Labyrinth Canyon 
on the right. Numerous arms of the lake 
extend in both directions with plenty of 
open water worth exploring. 
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Then comes a series of narrower deep-water 
canyons: Dungeon Canyon (about 45 miles 
by water from Wahweap), Cathedral Canyon, 
Driftwood Canyon, Twilight Canyon, Hidden 
Passage and many others. We concentrated 
on Cathedral Canyon, a fabulous fjord. 

At first the canyon winds among immense 
sandstone boulders. Then it narrows until 
the lake becomes more like a quiet-flowing 
river between gigantic blocks of stone rising 
vertically from the water or in some places 
leaning out over it. As the boat glides from 
the deep shade of sheer walls hundreds of 
feet high into patches of sunlight and then 
into shade again, there is an everchanging 
series of superb views. 

In the next canyon on the right, the Park 
Service has installed a “floating facility.” 
This service station on the water is not only 
a marina with gasoline and supplies for visi- 
tors’ boats; it also has a store and boat houses 
for the maintenance personnel who live in a 
fantastic stone-walled world. 


A 278-FOOT BRIDGE 


Just beyond the “floating facility" is the 
well-maintained trail to Rainbow Natural 
Bridge, which spans a ravine 309 feet above 
the streambed and has a span of 278 feet. 
It is the largest known natural bridge and 
would straddle the Capitol in Washington. 

Although it has been the central attrac- 
tion of the Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment since 1910, relatively few people have 
seen its delicate pink sandstone against the 
sky because it could be reached only by 
means of a wretched road and extended hik- 
ing. Now, with a good boat, the 58-mile trip 
from Wahweap to Rainbow can be made in a 
day. 

Some visitors are inclined to think that 
after taking this trip and darting into one 
or two side canyons, they have seen Lake 
Powell. Actually they have seen only a small 
part of the area into which the lake reaches. 

The San Juan Canyon arm of Lake Powell 
runs all the way to the Utah state park at 
the Goosenecks. On the west side of the 
Colorado in the same area are Reflection Can- 
yon, Hidden Passages and Hole in the Rock, 
a seemingly impossible crossing of the Colo- 
rado used by the Mormons in 1879-80. 

The Escalante River is now lake for a 
considerable distance before it joins the Colo- 
rado. On the main stem of the Colorado is 
the Waterpocket Fold, a doubling of the 
earth's crust of much interest to geologists. 


INDIAN RUINS ACCESSIBLE 


Lake Powell has also given easier access 
to some ruins of the ancient Indian cultures 
of this area while at the same time inundat- 
ing some others. The Basketmakers in- 
habited much of this wild country in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and 
they were followed by the cliff-dwelling 
Pueblos. These people left the region, prob- 
ably because of drought, about 800 years ago, 
but remnants of their tools, pottery, weap- 
ons and baskets remain, along with ruins of 
their dwellings. The Navajo Canyon arm of 
Lake Powell leads to the Betatakin and Keet 
Seel ruins, which are some of the best speci- 
mens in the Southwest. 

The biggest problem at Lake Powell now is 
accommodating the hordes of visitors. The 
National Park Service plans eight major cen- 
ters to facilitate boating, exploring, fishing, 
camping and swimming. At most of these 
there will be information and ranger sta- 
tions, camp grounds, picnic areas and boat- 
launching ramps. 

The Glen Canyon Recreation Area, includ- 
ing the lake, is now administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service under agreement with 
the Bureau of Reclamation. However, the 
Johnson Administration has approved a bill 
by Sen. Frank E. Moss (D-Utah) to give 
statutory backing to the area. 

With the establishment of this immense 
playground, all of the scenic parts of the 
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Colorado River system from Moab, Utah, to 
the California border, except Marble Canyon, 
would be brought under Federal control for 
recreation purposes. This series of parks in- 
cludes in addition to Canyonlands National 
Park and Lake Powell, the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, the Grand Canyon National 
Monument and the Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation Area. A strong argument can be 
made for adding Marble Canyon. 


A PRETTIER LAKE 


Lake Powell might well become the most 
used portion of this vast recreation system 
when its facilities are developed as fully as 
those of Lake Mead. Powell’s scenery is 
greatly superior. 

No doubt there will be some loss of beauty 
when the lake becomes subject to drawdown 
to meet water demands downstream. Draw- 
down will be less evident than in the case of 
most reservoirs, however, because of the 
many precipitous stone walls enclosing Lake 
Powell. 

In the case of Lake Powell, therefore, it 
does appear that man has added an element 
of beauty as well as usefulness to this seg- 
ment of the Colorado River, but no loose gen- 
eralizations would be warranted from this 
result. Flooding of the Grand Canyon, for 
example, would be a totally different proposi- 
tion. 


THE PRESENT AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, we are 
now in the 11th day of the strike that 
has crippled the major airlines of the 
country, a strike that began on July 8. 
Although the parties—union and man- 
agement—have been negotiating since 
August 1965 on the terms for a new 
contract, no agreement has yet been 
reached; the existing agreements ex- 
pired on December 31, 1965. 

Earlier this year, when negotiations 
failed, the parties applied to the National 
Mediation Board. When mediction 
proved to be unsuccessful, the Mediation 
Board offered the parties arbitration, 
but this process was not put into use. On 
April 21, the President appointed an 
Emergency Board to determine the facts 
and to recommend a settlement. These 
recommendations have been accepted by 
the carriers but rejected by the union. 

Mr. President, I have received tele- 
grams from the business, industrial, and 
hotel interests of my State pointing out 
the economic hardship to all businesses, 
large and small, that are dependent in 
some way on air transportation. This 
is particularly true for the metropolitan 
cities of Louisville and Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several of these telegrams be 
included at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this is 
one of several strikes in the past year 
that has affected the Nation’s entire 
transportation system. I believe it is 
time that the emergency dispute section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act should be over- 
hauled, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] the other day on the floor. 

Where a dispute exists between a reg- 
ulated industry and its employees and a 
national emergency is created, then cer- 
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tainly Congress has an obligation to 
establish, by legislation, some procedure 
for safeguarding the public interest. I 
am hopeful that the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee can begin hearings soon on 
bills now pending before the subcom- 
mittee. 

The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] has introduced a bill which 
would authorize a U.S. District Court to 
appoint receivers to manage such trans- 
portation facilities in a national emer- 
gency, pending a settlement of the issues. 
The senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Lausch! has introduced a bill which 
would authorize the President to ap- 
point—when all else fails—a five-mem- 
ber Board, three from the public, one 
from the union, and one from manage- 
ment, and which provides for compulsory 
arbitration. 

We cannot continue to limp along 
from crisis to crisis in the field of na- 
tional transportation, when so many in- 
dustries are affected and the livelihood 
of so many individuals beyond the par- 
ties to the dispute are involved. 

Exuisrr 1 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senator from Kentucky, 
Washington D.C.: 

Louisville has been greatly hampered by 
lack of adequate air line service since the 
labor dispute July 8. The economics of this 
city greatly depend on commercial air serv- 
ice. Eastern Airlines which is now on strike 
is the principal air carrier serving this city 
and I would consider it a personal favor if 
you would do everything within your power 
to see that the air lines resume their regu- 
larly scheduled flights while negotiations be- 
tween management and labor are going on. 
If I may be of any assistance whatsoever 
I will be more than pleased to do anything 
within my power to assist cordially. 

KENNETH A. SCHMIED, 
Mayor, City of Louisville. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
July 12, 1966. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Economic effects of airline strike—disrup- 
tion of business; loss of wages and income, 
and tourist and convention dollars; and per- 
sonal inconvenience—becoming more severe 
here. We urge you to take all steps possible 
to effect a Just and rapid settlement. Your 
help is needed and appreciated. 

THOMAS A. BALLANTINE, 
Chairman, Aviation Committee, Louis- 
ville, Chamber of Commerce. 
LovUIsvILLE, KY., 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The strike against five domestic airlines is 
seriously affecting business and the public. 
Companies and their employees serving the 
carriers are at a disadvantage for planning 
purposes. Unfortunately it is necessary that 
we look to you for counsel in seeing that this 
strike is brought to a fair and equitable 
conclusion. I would appreciate your help 
so that we may advise our employees, whose 
duties are affected because of the strike rela- 
tive to their continued employment status. 

STANDARD Om. Co., 
KENTUCKY, 
W. C. SMITH. 
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LEXINGTON, Ky. 
July 11, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I hope that you are urging all appropriate 
Federal agencies to do whatever is necessary 
to bring about an immediate end to the air- 
line strike. Cannot the President involve 
the Taft-Hartley Act. A group of willful 
selfish union officials should not be able to 
paralyze the life of this Nation. 

Dr. WESLEY YOUNG, 
Department of Community Denistry 
College of Dentistry, University of 
Kentucky. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge your help if at all possible in resolv- 
ing the airline dispute which is adversely 
affecting business in Kentucky. 

LESTER M. NICHOLS, 

Executive Secretary Kentucky Hotel and 
Motel Association. 
LOVISVILLE, Ky. 
July 14, 1966. 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airlines strike imposing increasing difficul- 
ties in transaction of essential business of 
Brown and Williamson. Our dependence on 
commerical air travel makes settlement of 
strike of great concern. Hopeful your per- 
sonel influence will be exerted in calling for 
early resumption of service. 

Regards, 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate House, Washington, D.C.: 

The strike of the five major domestic air 
lines have caused much suffering to many 
thousands of small businessmen such as my- 
self all over the country. My office is faced 
with substantial losses because of the effects 
of this strike and we are faced with the pos- 
sibility of laying off employees. As a small 
businessman I ask that you use all your 
available power to help bring this strike to 
a conclusion, 

J. T. Watson, 
Fort Knox Travel Agency. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

While the citizens of Louisville are being 
inconvenienced by the strike, businesses like 
ours are losing considerable income because 
of it. Any assistance you might give toward 
getting the airplanes back in the air will be 
greatly appreciated by us. 

Yours very truly, 


J. A. Gammon, President. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The airline strike is causing a great hard- 
ship upon the business and commercial in- 
terest of the Commonwealth. We will be 
most grateful for your efforts in helping to 
bring this serious dilemma to a conclusion. 

JoRN M. LEWIS, 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce. 
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TOURISM IN SOUTHERN INDIANA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, south- 
ern Indiana has a tremendous amount to 
offer the tourist—abundant natural 
beauty, numerous areas of historical 
interest, and ever-increasing facilities 
for summer recreation. We in Indiana 
celebrate our sesquicentennial this 
year—150th year of statehood—and 
southern Indiana's residents invite the 
Nation’s vacationers to come help us 
celebrate. 

Southern Indiana is a land of rolling, 
wooded hills, covered bridges, and count- 
less traces of a rich pioneer past. It was 
in southern Indiana, in towns like Vin- 
cennes and Corydon, that events of high 
significance to America’s and Indiana’s 
early history took place. Vincennes 
played many roles—territorial capital, 
civilization’s last outpost in the early 
Northwest Territory—in the days before 
1816, when Indiana won statehood. 
Corydon was the new State’s first capital 
city. Today, tourists can travel the Lin- 
coln Heritage Trail, a highway tracing 
the route taken by the Lincoln family 
from Kentucky through Indiana to 
Illinois. They can see the remnants of 
the Whitewater and the Wabash and Erie 
Canals, 19th century Indiana’s most effi- 
cient forms of transportation. They can 
visit the old pioneer inns, homes, and 
courthouses, and the many museums 
testifying to the area’s rich past, 

Southern Indiana offers us more than 
a glimpse into a pioneer past, how- 
ever; 15 of Indiana’s 22 State parks are 
located in southern Indiana, and 11 of 
the State’s 13 State forests. The south- 
ern Indiana area offers the tourist two 
national parks—one, the site of Lincoln’s 
boyhood home; the other, created a na- 
tional park by the Congress only a few 
days ago, the George Rogers Clark Me- 
morial, at Vincennes. 

An economic renaissance is predicted 
for the area’s near future, with a re- 
invigorated limestone industry bringing 
the promise of greater prosperity to this 
land so full of history and natural 
beauty. 

I commend Gov. Roger D. Branigin and 
Lt. Gov. Robert Rock, for their interest 
‘and assistance in the promotion of tour- 
ism in Indiana, and in the organizing of 
a Sesquicentennial celebration of which 
we can all be proud. 

In view of our sesquicentennial year 
and the relatively limited knowledge by 
the general public of southern Indiana’s 
many resources for summer enjoyment, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an article describing southern 
Indiana’s attractions written by Charles 
Yarbrough, an Indiana native and travel 
editor of the Washington Star, which 
appeared in the July 10 issue of the 
Sunday Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOOSIER SESQUICENTENNIAL: INDIANA MAKING 
BID as New FRONTIER oF TOURISM 
(By Charles Yarbrough) 

WASHINGTON, IND.—To a returning native, 
this pristine, 101-year-old city of 12,000 has 
a bountiful land around it, a militant civic 
pride and the rare distinction of claiming 
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nothing to dangle before tourists except room 
and board. 

This year, as the county seat of Daviess 
county, it joins in Indiana’s statehood Ses- 
quicentennial, lackadaisically proud of its 
loug, but uneventful history; too modest to 
lay claim even as a “gateway” to the land 
of young Abraham Lincoln to the south; 
the rich history of Vincennes to the west. 

“Frankly,” says Brooks Allen, energetic 
chairman of the local Sesqui observance, 
“Daviess county just doesn’t have anything 
to interest the tourist.” He might have 
added except hospitality.” 


LINCOLNS WENT BY 


Those early travelers, the Lincolns, in 
moving from the scenes of Abraham's child- 
hood to Illinois, by-passed the area by 12 
miles, 

George Rodgers Clark's heroic conquest of 
the British at Vincennes, had no reason to 
push on another 18 miles to the east; they 
had all the wilderness they wanted. 

But close by the eastern border of the 
State, near present day Aurora, 100 soldiers 
enroute to aid Clark at Vincennes were 
slaughtered by Indians. There is a marker 
commemorating Lochry’s massacre. 

The savages pounced on a small group of 
pioneers in the southeastern section and 
there's a 44-foot-high monument over their 
mass graves at today’s Pigeon Roost State 
Memorial near Scottsburg. 


AN EARLY ONE 


It seems everyone was by-passing Wash- 
ington in those days, with the possible ex- 
ception of a hardy pioneer named William 
Ballow, who settled in the southeastern part 
of Daviess county in 1801. 

History doesn’t record whether he may 
have been one of three settlers picked off by 
the Indians, but three was too many and 
by the 1820s there were 10 forts ranging up 
and down the county. 

In a way, Brooks Allen is right about the 
lack of tourist lures in Washington and 
Daviess county. The passing traveler, whiz- 
zing through town on U.S. 50 east or west; 
Highway 57 north or south or riding the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s mainline to St. Louis or 
Cincinnati, is apt to dismiss it with fleeting 
compliment “my, what a well-kept town.” 

What's here is largely for the local trade. 
It’s doubtful that anyone save the real and 
constant observer could scrape up anything 
distinguishing. 

SOME DISTINCTION 


The fact that for decades, Washington was 
one of the few places of its size in the world 
sporting two competing, afternoon daily 
newspapers meant little to the residents save 
a choice; even less to a tourist. After about 
93 years as The Democrat, one of them sud- 
denly decided the name might connote too 
close a connection with you-know-what- 

y and changed it to The Times, 

Then it merged with The Herald, where 
this newspaper career began, and became The 
Washington Times Herald, which, to Wash- 
ington, D.C., has a nostalgic ring. 

At one time, when the population was 
about 7,000, this Washington had two high 
school gymnasiums that would seat the en- 
tire town. The basketball fever being what 
it is in Indiana, they often did. 

But 150 years of Statehood and the at- 
tendant celebrations are focusing new at- 
tention on all parts of the State, long a 
tailender in the tourism industry. 

If the occasion does nothing else for Wash- 
ington, it has created the first Daviess County 
Historical Society. As Brooks Allen opti- 
mistically put it, ‘with research and time, 10 
years from now we may have uncovered 
something we've been sleeping on.“ 

A new awareness of the tourism potential 
is spreading out from the Statehouse offices 
of Lieut. Gov. Robert L. Rock in Indianapolis. 
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Two years ago the State had $30,000 to 
spend to attract new money, industry and, 
almost as an after-thought, tourists. 

This year, it has $150,000 and the welcome 
drums are beating. 

“Indiana, State of Surprises,” is the theme 
and a bag-full of excellent literature goes 
out to anyone who asks. The publicity de- 
partment handled 27,000 requests in the 
early months; geared for 50,000 and received 
86,000 in the first five months of this year. 

Queries should go to the Indiana Division 
of Tourism, Department of Commerce, 333 
State House, Indianapolis. 

The attractions run a truly surprising 
range. Ask the average traveler about 
Indiana and he'll usually come up with the 
Indianapolis 500 Memorial Day Race, excit- 
ing grandpappy of them all, and Hoosier 
basketball. 

I don't know what has happened to 
Indiana basketball, but it was a little de- 
pressing during a recent visit to Indianapolis 
to hear a taxi driver say he “couldn’t re- 
member who won the high school champion- 
ship this year. I think it was some out-of- 
town team.” 


CROPS AND LIMESTONE 


In between those interests, the potential 
tourist lures run from the dunes of Lake 
Michigan down through history started by 
the French explorer LaSalle to the Ohio river, 
pioneer waterway which opened the state 
to settlement and made Vincennes-on-the- 
Wabash an early cradle of culture of the 
Northwest Territory. 

In the southeast is the land where Lincoln 
did that reading by firelight. His mother, 
Nancy Hanks, is buried at Lincoln City. 

The variety is boundless from dunelands 
to the grottoes of Wyandotte; from the flat 
plains of wheat and corn to the scenic and 
rustic hills of Brown county, so reminiscent 
of the Ozarks. 

Around Bedford, nature was lavish. Many 
a building in the Nation’s Capital is built of 
Bedford limestone. 

One of the last strongholds of the old cov- 
ered bridge will be found in Parke county, 
which boasts of 38, many of them still in use. 

There are more than a dozen State Forests; 
17 State parks, a score or more areas for fish 
and game and recreation, 

A new 2,500-acre lake is filling in southern 
Daviess County. 

Corydon and New Harmony in Southern 
Indiana reek of rich history and legend. 
Corydon still has its aging documentation of 
the State's beginnings, including a part of 
the Constitutional Elm, under which the first 
constitution was drawn. 


BEARDS AND RIFLES 


New Harmony shows many vestiges of an 
era started in 1814 by a German religious 
sect, the Rappites. In sharp contrast to the 
many restored Rappite homes is the start- 
ingly modernistic “roofless” church which 
looks like a drooping mushroom. 

The Sesquicentennial programs run the 
gamut from newly-grown beards and old long 
rifles and are as numerous over the State 
this year as they are diverse. 

Some of the highlights: 

Tell City's Swiss Schweizer Fest, Aug. 14— 
20; National Drag-Racing championships in 
Indianapoils Sept. 1-5; the Lincoln-land Fall 
Foilage tour out of Troy in the Ohio valley; 
the Indiana State Fair Aug. 26-Sept. 3; the 
Madison Regatta Sept. 3-4 and Parke 
County’s Covered Bridge Festival at Rock- 
ville Oct, 7-16. 

Indianapolis itself, once as somnolent a 
capital as you've ever seen, is bustling. 
Aside from Sequicentennial staging, the 
place comes alive with new apartment 
architecture, new motor hotels in the heart 
of the city; a throbbing economic vitality. 
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It may sound a bit incongruous to the for- 
mer Hoosier to know there is a swunk new 
area near the State Fairgrounds with the 
unlikely (for Indiana) name of Chateau de 
Ville with a street called Rue Flambeau. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 


ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


PROTOCOLS TO THE NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES CONVEN- 
TION OF 1949—UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT TO VOTE TO- 
MORROW AT 12:30 P.M. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 12:30 p.m. 
tomorrow, the Senate vote on the proto- 
cols to the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Convention of 1949. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, set forth below are excerpts from 
the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the Protocols to the North 
Atlantic Fisheries Convention of 1949— 
Executive Report No. 7, 89th Congress, 
2d session. 

In accordance with an agreement en- 
tered into earlier today, these protocols 
will be voted on tomorrow at 12:30 p.m. 

3 MAIN PURPOSE 

The protocol on measures of control would 
amend the International Convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries so as to permit 
the International Commission to propose in- 
spection and enforcement measures to be 
considered by the contracting powers under 
terms proposed by the Commission. 

The- protocol on entry into force is de- 
signed to expedite the procedure for action 
on regulations proposed by the Commission, 


BACKGROUND 


The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention of 1949 has as its aim the protection 
and preservation of the fisheries of the 
northwest Atlantic Ocean in order to make 
possible the maintenance of the maximum 
sustained catch from those fisheries. Ter- 
ritorial waters of the contracting parties are 
excluded from the provisions of the Con- 
vention. The 13 signatory states are Can- 
ada, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, 

The Convention established the Inter- 
national Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries, to which each partici- 
pating government may appoint not more 
than three Commissioners who exercise one 
vote. The Convention divides the northwest 
Atlantic area (42° longitude west) into five 
subareas each of which has a special panel of 
Commissioners drawn from countries fishing 
in the subarea or adjacent to it. The prin- 
cipal fish involved are rosefish, cod, haddock, 
and flounder. Neither the Commission nor 
the panels have direct regulatory powers but 
they are authorized to make recommenda- 
tions to the signatory nations. Some of 
these regulations, such as regulation by mesh 
size for certain fish, have been adopted by 
the parties to the Convention for certain of 
the subareas. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PROTOCOLS 

The protocol on measures of control was 
drafted, and is strongly supported, by the 
United States. At present, under the terms 
of the original Convention, each contracting 
state enforces the adopted conservation reg- 
ulations with respect to its own nationals. 
Some \Suropean states far from the fishing 
grounds find it difficult to enforce the Con- 
vention in the convention area. Others, like 
the United States (through the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Coast Guard), en- 
force it both in port and at sea from enforce- 
ment vessels. As a result different degrees 
of enforcement are exercised to the disad- 
vantage of some fishermen and the adyan- 
tage of others. The protocol, therefore, will 
make it possible for the Commission to make 
proposals for international enforcement 
measures, as it does now for conservation 
regulations, to the member governments. 
The control measures to be proposed have 
not yet finally been decided. The protocol 
will enter into force when acceptance by all 
parties has been signified or, after the sec- 
ond protocol enters into force, in accordance 
with the new provisions. 

The protocol relating to entry into force 
of proposals was also initiated by the United 
States. It provides for their entry into force 
in the absence of objection rather than upon 
notification of acceptance, thus assuring 
prompt action on such proposals, including 
the proposal for measures of control sub- 
mitted under the first protocol. At the pres- 
ent time, a proposal for conservation must 
be accepted by each government participat- 
ing in the panel for the subarea to which the 
proposal applies or in the case of proposals 
affecting the entire convention area by each 
contracting party. Due largely to inertia, 
some two dozen proposals dating back to 1957 
are presently outstanding. Under the pro- 
cedure proposed in the protocol, such pro- 
posals would enter into force after 6 months 
unless objection is made by one or more con- 
tracting parties. If objection is received, 
there would be an additional period of 60 
days, or 30 days after receiving notice of an 
objection by another party—whicheyer date 
is later—during which other parties could re- 
consider their nonobjection in the light of 
the objection, After the period or periods 
for objecting expire, if a majority of con- 
tracting governments object the proposal 
would not enter into force. If less than a 
majority object, the proposal would enter 
into force but only for those parties which 
did not object. As far as the United States 
is concerned, this procedure fully protects its 
freedom to be bound or not to be bound by 
conservation proposals, Moreover, under the 
convention, a contracting party can give 
1 year’s notice of termination of its accept- 
ance of a proposal any time after that pro- 
posal had been in force for 1 year. 

COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 

These protocols, dated November 29, 1965, 
were transmitted to the Senate on June 27, 
1966, with the strong endorsement of the 
administration. This was reiterated by Bur- 
dick Brittin, Deputy Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife at the Department of 
State, at the public hearing held by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on July 12. His 
prepared statement is appended to this 
report, 

Both protocols serve to strengthen the 
Convention on the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries and as such deserve the vigorous sup- 
port of the U.S. Senate in line with the U.S. 
tradition of promoting conservation meas- 
ures in the fisheries field, as well as in others. 

Both protocols are based on precedents 
established in other fisheries conventions. 
The one relating to measures of control finds 
a basis in the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention, which, however, spells 
out the form of international inspection or 
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enforcement to be followed. The protocol 
on entry into force is similar to the terms of 
the International Whaling Convention and 
the Northeast Atlantic Fisheries Convention 
to which the United States is not a signatory. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
curs with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent and urges the Senate to give its advice 
and consent to ratification of both protocols 
at an early date. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3584) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
each year it becomes more difficult for 
those of us who believe in the desirabil- 
ity of a foreign assistance program to 
support a continuation of the program 
as now conceived and administered. The 
reports of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee over the last few years have re- 
flected our profound dissatisfaction with 
conduct of the aid program under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and have suggested certain 
changes which we thought desirable. 

Three years ago, in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee’s report on the foreign 
aid bill, the committee expressed the 
hope that the administration would sub- 
mit to Congress the following year a pro- 
gram which had been revamped in ma- 
jor respects. 

That report said: 

Specifically the committee believes that 
countries which can take care of themselves 
should be eliminated from the program, that 
even more selectivity among countries 
should be introduced, and that prompt and 
serious consideratian should be given to a 
greatly increased utilization of multilateral 
agencies, such as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and its 
subsidiaries, notably the International De- 
velopment Association. 


The hope that the administration 
would submit such a program proved to 
be in vain. 

Last year, the committee reported and 
the Senate approved a bill which pro- 
vided for a joint executive-legislative 
Foreign Aid Planning Committee to re- 
vamp the program and which laid down 
general guidelines for that committee to 
follow. Unfortunately, it proved to be 
impossible in conference to persuade the 
House of the merits of this approach. 

Despite a number of fine pronounce- 
ments concerning the application of new 
criteria in the granting of foreign eco- 
nomic assistance, the legislative pro- 
posals submitted by the administration 
this year fell short, in many respects, of 
what the committee deemed desirable. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, the Foreign 
Relations Committee has itself under- 
taken the task of writing these revisions 
into law. They are generally consistent 
with what the Senate has approved in the 
past, and they are consistent with the 
discharge of the Congress’ responsibility 
for establishing the terms of the program 
which the executive branch is to admin- 
ister. 

The committee has approved the ad- 
ministration’s proposal to authorize eco- 
nomic and military assistance in sepa- 
rate bills, This is a reform which the 
Senate has itself previously supported 
and which will make it easier for the 
Senate and the public to consider each 
major type of aid on its own merits and 
to draw clearer distinctions between 
them. I want to emphasize that it will 
have no effect on the relative authorities 
and responsibilities of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. 

The principal changes which the com- 
mittee has made in the economic aid 
program are to concentrate it in fewer 
countries and to emphasize multilateral 
rather than bilateral administration. 

One of the frequent criticisms that has 
been made of the aid program, by the 
Foreign Relations Committee as well as 
others, has been that it is too diffuse and 
spread too thinly over too many coun- 
tries, In the Senate version of the for- 
eign aid bill last year, one of the guide- 
lines provided for revising the program 
was to limit aid to 50 countries. In their 
testimony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee this year, both AID Admin- 
istrator Bell and Secretary Rusk have 


made much of the fact that a major pro-. 


portion of aid is indeed concentrated in 
a mere handful of countries. In his mes- 
sage to Congress on foreign aid, the 
President himself said: 

We must concentrate on countries not 
hostile to us that give solid evidence that 
they are determined to help themselves. 


The Foreign Relations Committee has 
made this a legal requirement as well as 
an administrative policy. The committee 
believes that this action is necessary in 
order to compel more careful and selec- 
tive consideration of the assistance which 
we extend to those countries in which 
we have an overriding interest. There 
is clearly a need to arrest the tendency of 
the executive branch to consider foreign 
assistance as an inevitable and, indeed, 
automatic feature of our bilateral rela- 
tions with developing nations. The 
numerical limitation will go far toward 
avoiding situations where an ill-con- 
sidered reliance on aid as a short term 
expedient jeopardizes our long-range 
interests by creating complicating com- 
mitments and expectations. 

This limitation need not unduly re- 
strict the flexibility of the executive 
branch in dealing with unexpected situa- 
tions. The bill provides two escape pro- 
cedures for such situations—the execu- 
tive branch may obtain additional au- 
thorization from the foreign policy com- 
mittees of the Congress upon presenta- 
tion of adequate justification, or it may 
proceed through multilateral channels, 
because the committee’s limitations do 
not apply to aid furnished through the 
International Bank or its affiliates. 
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With respect to multilateralism as with 
concentration of effort, the administra- 
tion has endorsed a principle which the 
committee has previously sought to pro- 
mote. In his message to Congress, the 
President expressed his “confidence in 
the multilateral method of development 
finance.” Both Mr. Bell and Secretary 
Rusk likewise endorsed an increasing em- 
phasis on multilateral aid. The draft 
legislation submitted by the administra- 
tion did not, however, reflect their state- 
ments. 

The committee does not propose in this 
bill to turn the entire aid program over to 
the multilateral institutions but it has 
written into the bill several provisions 
which will push the program toward 
greater multilateralism. The most di- 
rect of these is the requirement that 15 
percent of development loan funds be 
used through the International Bank or 
its affiliates, the International Develop- 
ment Association, and the International 
Finance Corporation. In addition, per- 
missive authority—not a requirement— 
is provided for use of 15 percent of Alli- 
ance for Progress funds through the 
World Bank family or the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. Finally, all Alli- 
ance for Progress loans are made con- 
tingent upon approval of individual coun- 
try economic plans by the Alliance’s mul- 
tilateral review agency, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress, or CIAP as it is known after its 
Spanish initials. 

When aid passes through an inter- 
national organization, such as the World 
Bank or the International Development 
Association, route from the aid-sup- 
plying to the aid-receiving nation, it is 
denationalized and an international 
buffer is erected between lender and bor- 
rower, or between giver and receiver. 
This has great political advantages for 
both sides. It avoids the political prob- 
lems which arise from the day-to-day 
involvement in the affairs of the recipient 
in the course of administering the aid. 
It avoids the physical presence in the 
territory of the recipient of large num- 
bers of official Americans, and their de- 
pendents, inevitably calling attention— 
no matter how circumspect they might 
be—to their wealth contrasted with the 
poverty of the recipient. It avoids re- 
sentment on the part of the aid donor 
when he does not receive the gratitude 
which he expects, and it avoids the re- 
sentment on the part of aid recipients 
who often feel that in order to maintain 
their self-respect they must demonstrate 
their independence by rejecting the ad- 
vice of the donor. Whoever heard of 
anybody being grateful to a bank—or of 
a bank expecting gratitude? 

Finally, a multilateral lending agency, 
because it is nonnational and apolitical, 
is in a position to tie more sensible eco- 
nomic strings to its loans, to demand 
better economic performance, and to 
police that performance better. It is 
much easier for the political leaders of 
a poor country to accept and act on the 
unpalatable advice of an international 
agency than on that of a national gov- 
ernment, 

There are a number of other note- 
worthy innovations in the bill, notably 
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more specific authority and expanded 
funds for population control work, and 
authority to apply to the other countries 
of Asia and Africa the technique of the 
joint commission on rural reconstruc- 
tion which has been so successful on 
Formosa. These and other provisions 
are fully explained in the committee re- 
port, and I shall not detain the Senate 
with a further review of them at this 
time. 

I do, however, want to comment 
briefly on the action of the committee in 
limiting the authorization of all aid pro- 
grams to a single year. Until this year, 
I have myself advocated longer term au- 
thorizations, but recent events have 
persuaded me of the continuing neces- 
sity—time consuming as it is—for the 
annual review by Congress of our foreign 
aid activities. 

The first factor influencing this de- 
cision is the astonishing assertion of the 
Secretary of State that the fact of U.S. 
aid to Vietnam is one of the bases for the 
commitment of 300,000 American troops 
there. The clearest statement. of this 
point by the Secretary came in a speech 
before the national convention of Rural 
Electric Cooperative Associations in Las 
Vegas February 16. As reported in the 
Department of State’s own press release, 
the Secretary said: 

We are committed to assist South Vietnam 
to resist aggression by the SEATO Treaty, 
which was approved by the Senate with only 
one dissenting vote; by the pledges of three 
successive Presidents; by the aid approved 
by bipartisan majorities in Congress over a 
period of 12 years; by joint declarations with 
our allies in Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific; and by the Resolution which Con- 
gress adopted in August 1964, with only two 
dissenting votes. 


But there is more than our involve- 
ment in Vietnam which has brought 
about a change in my thinking on the 
question of multiyear authorizations. I 
am most apprehensive about the tend- 
ency in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to escalate the extent of our aid 
commitments. 

In a television interview April 19, the 
Vice President said of the Honolulu dec- 
laration resulting from the Johnson-Ky 
conference that it was the articulation of 
a Johnson doctrine for Asia, that “it was 
directed towards an Asia, a modern Asia, 
an Asia with abundance, an Asia with 
social justice, an Asia at peace, an Asia 
with tremendous programs of social, eco- 
nomic betterment.” It was, he con- 
tinued— 

A pledge to ourselves and to posterity to 
defeat aggression, to defeat social misery, to 
build viable, free political institutions, and 
to achieve peace, Now, those are broad 
terms, but these are great commitments. 
And then you add onto this, sir, our relation- 
ships with India and Pakistan, but particu- 
larly now India, where the discussions be- 
tween our two governments have gone far 
beyond just food; they have gone into the 
whole matter of development of the economy, 
the social, political structure. I think there 
is a tremendous new opening here for realiz- 
ing the dream of the Great Society in the 
great area of Asia, not just here at home, 


It may well be that the Congress would 
agree on the desirability of a “Johnson 
doctrine for Asia.” I do not believe, 
however, that it would be proper for the 
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executive branch to embark upon a pro- 
gram without thorough congressional 
review. I would be much more inclined 
to support multiyear authorizations if 
there were not this tendency to escalate 
our commitments by such statements. 
In the circumstances, I think it well to 
keep a tighter rein on the aid program 
than might otherwise be necessary, or 
even desirable. 

Further, Mr. President, on the ques- 
tion of multiyear authorizations, it 
should be recalled that the Senate’s ac- 
tion last year in voting a 2-year author- 
ization was directly linked to a provision 
terminating the aid program in its pre- 
sent form at the end of fiscal year 1967, 
and the establishment of a Foreign Aid 
Planning Committee to undertake an ex- 
haustive study of the premises and con- 
duct of our foreign assistance programs. 
It was only under these conditions that 
the Foreign Relations Committee mem- 
bers were willing to approve a 2-year au- 
thorization. In the words of last year’s 
committee report: 

These two major provisions were almost 
indissolubly connected with respect to the 
committee’s heavy vote in favor of the bill. 


Unfortunately, as I noted earlier, the 
House, which had voted a 1-year author- 
ization, would not concur in these pro- 
visions of last year’s Senate bill. The 
House bill this year, on the other hand, 
contains a 5-year authorization for de- 
velopment loans and the Alliance for 
Progress, and a 2-year authorization 
for the remainder without revision of the 
program or provision for its review. 

Mr. President, the burden which has 
been carried by those of us who have sup- 
ported this program in the past arises 
not from any basic fallacy in the prin- 
ciple of assisting other nations, but 
rather from the imperfections in the 
basic approach and administration of the 
program in the past. The extent of the 
present public and congressional dissatis- 
faction with our aid program is such that 
it cannot be overcome by administrative 
reforms and certainly it does not merit 
the confidence inherent in a long-term 
authorization. 

As I have said before, the problem is 
simply that as long as we continue to go 
about foreign aid in the wrong way it 
will fail to produce the hoped-for results. 
I believe that the reforms which we have 
written into this bill are a step in the 
right direction, but until they have been 
tested, and other reforms made, and 
until the world situation stabilizes some- 
what, I believe that we would be abdi- 
cating our responsibilities if we did not 
continue to conduct an annual review of 
our aid policies. 

Finally, Mr. President, I want to con- 
clude with the thought that what is at 
issue is not so much whether we have 
a foreign aid program as what kind of 
program it should be. Segments of the 
press have berated the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee rather severely because 
of its action with respect to this bill. Yet 
the committee has approved an authori- 
zation only $117 million less than the 
appropriation requested by the Presi- 
dent. This is a cut of less than 5 per- 
cent, and is extremely moderate as for- 
eign aid cuts go and less than I favor 
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in this bill. This is evidence, I think, of 
the general conviction of the committee 
that some sort of foreign aid program is 
necessary. The committee believes it 
will be a more effective program if it is 
changed in the ways provided by the 
committee bill. 

Speaking for myself alone, for reasons 
which I have indicated and shall develop 
more fully later on, I am willing to sup- 
port more substantial contributions to 
development financing through multina- 
tional organizations, but am unwilling to 
continue indefinitely large scale bina- 
tional aid programs. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the New York 
Times of this morning concerning a pro- 
posal of the President of the World Bank 
to ask the developed nations to contrib- 
ute $1 billion a year—aside from what- 
ever they may be doing bilaterally—for 
administration by the International De- 
velopment Association. 

This is an illustration of what I mean 
as a more effective procedure, and I 
favor the proposal of Mr. George Woods, 
who I believe is an extraordinarily able 
administrator of the World Bank and 
its affiliated organizations. This is 
Precisely what I have in mind. 

I favor the diversion of a major part 
of our development lending into this type 
of international lending. In fact, I would 
not hesitate to support a larger US. 
contribution to the IDA because I 
believe that this approach would be more 
effective. It would avoid our getting 
involved in the kind of controversies 
such as that facing us in Vietnam. That 
is an extreme example, but there are 
other instances of less serious involve- 
ment which, I believe, may lead to similar 
troubles if bilateral lending is continued. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WOoRLD BANK SEEKS $1 BILLION To LEND TO 
Poor CouNTRIES—RicH Nations To BE 
ASKED TO QUADRUPLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PROVIDE “Easy” Loans 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—The United States 
and the other industrial countries will shortly 
be asked to quadruple, to $1-billion a year, 
their contributions to the World Bank for 
“easy” loans to poor countries. 

The request will probably be made this 
week by George D. Woods, the president of 
the bank. The formal title of the World 
Bank is the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

The contributions, now running at $250- 
million a year, would go to the bank's easy- 
loan subsidiary, known as the International 
Development Association. The bank itself 
raises funds by selling bonds on the world’s 
capital markets. 

NO INTEREST AND 50 YEARS TO PAY 

The United States share of the contribu- 
tions to the association would remain at 
about 40 per cent, or $400-million a year 
instead of the present $100-million. The 
money is lent to the world’s poorest countries 
with no interest and 50 years to pay. 

The Woods request will pose a major choice 
for the United States and the other rich 
countries. It will bring to a head the ques- 
tion of whether a much larger portion of 
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economic aid to the poor countries should 
be given through international institutions 
instead of bilaterally. 

It will also pose dramatically the question 
of the willingness of the rich countries to 
increase the total volume of aid to the devel- 
oping countries. The World Bank has calcu- 
lated that the developing countries are now 
in a position to absorb usefully from $3- 
billion to $4-billion more a year than they are 
currently receiving. 


AID TOTALED 9.1 BILLION 


In 1964, the last year for which figures are 
available, total government aid was $5.9- 
billion and private capital flow was $3.2- 
billion. 

Mr. Woods has chosen this week to make 
his formal request for additional funds for 
the I.D.A, because the top foreign aid officials 
of 15 countries will be here for a meeting 
not directly connected with the World Bank. 

This is a meeting of the Development As- 
sistance Committee, an arm of the 21-country 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. The committee seeks to co- 
ordinate the aid programs of individual aid- 
granting countries. 

The member nations of this committee are 
also the main contributors to the I.D.A. 

The bulk of support for the association 
comes from the United States, Britain, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and Canada. 

Mr. Woods will speak to the meeting, but 
he is expected to make his formal request 
for funds for the I.D.A. separately. 

The donor countries have known for 
months that a request for a new round of 
contributions for the I.D.A. was impending 
because its association funds are running 
out. The last round of contributions was 
$750-million over a three-year period. 

Mr. Woods has given no hint, however, of 
how much he will ask. His asking figure of 
$1-billion was learned from highly authori- 
tative sources. 

What the United States reaction to the re- 
quest will be is not known. Top Officials 
have indicated a definite sympathy with the 
idea that the rate of aid given by the asso- 
ciation should be increased, but whether they 
will go along with a quadrupling of the aid 
is uncertain. 

Furthermore, the United States is eager 
to find a device by which its contributions to 
the LD.A. would not further worsen its 
deficit in the balance of international pay- 
ments, Dollars donated to the association 
are disbursed by the bank on the basis of 
competitive world-wide biding, and thus 
many of them eventually flow by way of the 
poor countries to other developed countries. 

RIGHT TO REDUCE 

Mr. Woods is known to have strong reser- 
vations about two possible ways that the 
United States, or other donor countries, could 
be protected against any adverse balance- 
of-payments effect. 

One would be to give a nation in balance- 
of-payments difficulty the right, at the time 
the money is disbursed by the I.D.A. several 
years from now, to reduce its contribution by 
some specified amount for the year in ques- 
tion. This poses for Mr. Woods the problem 
of not knowing precisely how much money 
he could commit for loans. 

The second would be a requirement that 
the bank “tie” its disbursements to goods 
procured in the nation suffering payments 
difficulties. Dollars would have to be spent 
in the United States, for example. This 
would require a sharp revision of the bank’s 
current practice. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
would not like this opportunity to pass 
without expressing my appreciation to 
the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations for the out- 
standing service he has rendered in hold- 
ing the hearings and in having this bill 
properly presented to the Senate for 
consideration. 

I can think of no more difficult assign- 
ment in connection with legislative mat- 
ters than one involving the handling of 
foreign aid legislation—which is always 
a controversial subject, in its least, in 
addition to involving the varied opinions 
of the members of the committee. 

I state frankly that while the bill was 
reported, many different viewpoints 
were expressed on it, and still are being 
expressed. The Chairman is entitled to 
much credit for the fine way in which 
he conducted the hearings, for his 
thorough knowledge of the problems con- 
fronting us in the foreign aid field, and 
for his devotion to a cause that I believe 
is essential to our international interest. 

Experience clearly demonstrates that 
friends and cooperation cannot be 
bought with money, and that neither 
people nor governments can be remade 
in our own image. That has been one 
of the problems confronting not only our 
Nation but also the committee in deal- 
ing with this problem. We have not 
hesitated to spend large sums of money, 
but in many instances the results have 
been far from satisfactory. 

With that thought in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished chairman of our 
committee. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the kind words of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. He has followed these 
hearings closely, and has made a great 
contribution to the consideration of what 
I regard to be one of the most difficult 
bills which has come before the Senate. 

It is difficult because it undertakes to 
deal with what I believe is the major 
problem confronting the world—that is, 
the great disparity between the incomes 
and living standards of industrialized 
nations and the underdeveloped nations. 

I recognize the problem. I have been 
criticized, as have other members, for 
not being fully conscious of this problem, 
and sympathetic to criticisms based on 
some of my actions and statements in the 
last 2 years on this subject. I believe 
that this is perhaps due to my failure 
to convey adequately to the press, who 
have commented on this, what I feel 
about the problem. 

I have always supported foreign aid 
beginning with the Marshall plan. But 
as time passed, it became more evident, 
in my view, that something basic is 
wrong with the aid program. 

The program has not achieved its pur- 
pose in the underdeveloped world, as it 
did in Europe. I believe that the ex- 
perience with the Marshall plan misled 
some of us to believe the’: we can do with 
money what we did in Europe. The dif- 
ference, of course, has been commented 
upon often: The situation in Europe in- 
volved a highly developed economy and 
society which was severely damaged by 
the war. That society contained the 
manpower, the know-how, the men and 
the traditions—everything except the 
capital. All it needed was the infusion 
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of capital. We supplied that and the 
aid program worked well. 

The situation in the rest of the world 
is not comparable to that in Europe after 
the war. I do not believe that a bilateral 
approach by a great nation assuming a 
kind of patronizing attitude—a new kind 
of colonial attitude, in which we under- 
take to supervise and tell the under- 
developed countries what to do—can 
succeed. The word “colonial” may not 
be proper, but I cannot think of a better 
word at the moment. 

We are becoming involved in the in- 
ternal affairs of a great many countries, 
and I do not believe we are capable of 
making the existing program work effec- 
tively. That is why, in frustration at 
the lack of success and also because of 
the involvement in such instances as in 
Vietnam, I have turned to the multi- 
lateral approach. 

Within their respective areas of opera- 
tion, the agencies such as—IDA, the 
United Nations Special Fund, IFC, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank—have 
done a good job. The Asian Develop- 
ment Bank has just been created, but 
the organizations that have operating 
experience have been doing a good job, 
free from the involvements and the dif- 
ficulties that we are suffering from in 
our various aid relationships throughout 
the world. 

This is the main point. I am not 
minimizing the importance of the de- 
veloped countries doing something to 
bring about better conditions in the un- 
derdeveloped world. I believe we should. 
But we should do this in a more effective 
way than we have in the past. 

In passing, I wish to say that economic 
aid, whether given bilaterally or multi- 
laterally, is not the whole answer to the 
problems of the developing nations by 
any means. It is only a supplement. I 
believe that of far greater importance is 
the question of terms of trade—that is, 
how to stabilize and increase the income 
of underdevelopec countries for their 
basic raw materials. 

It has always seemed very sad to me 
that great countries, like ours and those 
of Western Europe, use their ingenuity in 
trying to get commodities from the un- 
derdeveloped countries at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, in the old tradition of our capi- 
talistic system, and then have to turn 
around and supplement the economies of 
those underdeveloped countries with aid. 
It makes no sense for us to pay too low 
a price for the basic commodities—the 
minerals, the foodstuffs of the under- 
developed countries—and then give aid 
to the same countries. A way should be 
found to enable these countries to benefit 
more from their trade. This is what I 
mean when I say we need to improve the 
terms of trade. 

A great disparity has developed be- 
tween the prices of industrialized goods 
and raw materials, Of course, that same 
problem has afflicted us in the United 
States, as a result of which for many 
years our farmers, who produce the 
wheat, the cotton, the soybeans, and the 
corn, never received a fair price for their 
commodities. That is why the Federal 
Government had to step in with price 
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support and other programs in an at- 
tempt to rectify the situation. 

The same system cannot be applied in- 
ternationally, but I do believe that a sys- 
tem should be instituted which would en- 
able the developing countries to obtain 
better—and more stable—prices for their 
raw materials. This would be a far su- 
perior way in which to eliminate this 
great disparity in income between the 
rich and the poor nations than continua- 
tion of aid would be. 

To me, aid is a temporary palliative, 
rather than a real solution to this prob- 
lem. I have supported aid, and I support 
itnow. However, I wish to say again that 
I shall not continue to support bilateral 
lending because of the unfortunate po- 
litical results of it. 

I believe bilateral aid contributes to 
making unsatisfactory relationships in 
many cases. We have had libraries 
burned. I do not know how many. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrp of Virginia 
assumed the chair.) 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was interested in what 
the Senator said about raising the in- 
come of the people of the countries where 
we are doing business. 

While our aid program has been unable 
to achieve that purpose in a material 
degree, some of our business concerns— 
and I am thinking particularly of Sears, 
Roebuck at this point, and others—have 
achieved that purpose and improved the 
lot of the people in the countries where 
they operate. They gradually produce 
more of what they sell. I believe that 
in one Latin American country they pro- 
duced 100 percent of what they sold in 
that country. There is more business for 
the company, it improves the lot of the 
people, and it improves business gen- 
erally. 

I am sure that the chairman of our 
committee is familiar with the com- 
mencement address given by the Hon- 
orable Eugene Black at Wellesley College 
early in June, in which he pointed out 
many weaknesses in our methods of ex- 
tending aid. That speech of Mr. Black 
was so good that it did not get the press 
coverage it deserved. I inserted it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Black pointed out that our State 
Department is so busy conducting pro- 
grams and they spend so much time at 
it that it detracts from their ability to 
carry out the normal functions of the 
Department of State. 

He recommended that more of our aid 
be extended through international or- 
ganizations, which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] referred to, 
and also through nonprofit organiza- 
tions. He even went so far as to suggest 
that we could extend aid through some 
of our business organizations or cor- 
porations. 

I realize that there are risks—political 
risks, at least—in the latter suggestion. 
However, we must admit that most of 
our big corporations are many times 
more efficient than Government agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Black pointed out how many of 
our Government agencies spend so much 
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money competing with each other; 
issuing statements of what they are go- 
ing to do in a country, and then not 
doing it. That does not make the people 
of the country feel good about the pro- 
gram. 

I think we should pay more attention 
to the recommendations of Mr. Eugene 
Black. He has been reasonably success- 
ful with the International Bank which 
he headed for several years. It not only 
did a great deal of good throughout the 
world but accumulated a billion dollars 
in reserves at the same time, all of which 
was invested in U.S. securities, showing 
that somebody, at least, has some con- 
fidence in the financial position of the 
United States. 

I think we should pay more attention 
to recommendations such as those made 
by Mr. Black. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to endorse 
what the Senator has said about Mr. 
Black. I have spoken with him many 
times in the past about this subject. Mr. 
Woods is now carrying on the tradition 
of the Bank. 

Mr. John Rockefeller III, who has been 
very interested in Asia, made a speech 
recently in New York along the same 
lines. Many people with great experience 
in this field endorse the principle of pro- 
viding aid through multilateral agencies. 

Mr. AIKEN. While on a very fruitful 
trip, which was known as the Mansfield 
mission, we found that all countries in 
southeast Asia, bar none, excluding 
North Vietnam, of course, were very 
much interested in the cooperative pro- 
posals for improving the economy of the 
region. 

Perhaps if that program were imple- 
mented they would not think so much 
about fighting or taking over a neighbor- 
ing country. 

I notice this morning in one of the 
news items that the Saigon government 
decided to take away the aid programs 
of South Vietnam from the CIA. I fear 
that not many people knew that the CIA 
was operating aid programs in many 
countries. I am not so sure that that is 
a good thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean take it away from them? 

Mr. AIKEN. In this case the CIA 
seems to have operated efficiently. 

I want to say that it was a pleasure to 
go on that trip under the leadership of 
Senator MANSFIELD, who is very much 
respected in every country of the world 
where we went. 

But these southeastern Asian countries 
must have some means and plans to work 
together or they will constantly be at war 
with each other, and we may be at war 
with them. 

There is, in my opinion, a great oppor- 
tunity to carry out projects for raising 
the standard of living of the people in 
foreign countries through some of our 
business corporations. 

I think that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has done well to bring this subject 
up. A bilateral program has many 
drawbacks. Where there is a multilat- 
eral program we at least have several 
countries watching each other to see that 
this program is operated efficiently, fair- 
ly, and honestly. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. And there is taken 
away the idea that one country is seeking 
to dominate another. This is a com- 
plaint we get around the world. I do not 
believe the President had that intention 
in mind in carrying out our aid program. 
But conditions arise which give credence 
to this complaint, and it creates a bad 
relationship. 

I appreciate the comments of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. On the point that the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken] made, it seems to me that 
we should insist on private industry, both 
domestic and foreign participation, in 
these programs, and in these countries, 
in every way possible. I feel that that 
is the way that we get efficient manage- 
ment based on experience. That is true 
of domestic corporations, and I am sure 
it is true of foreign corporations as well. 
They can use this money to its greatest 
advantage. That is one of the problems 
facing me when it comes to voting on the 
foreign aid bill. 

As the chairman of the committee and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
know, from June 30, 1965, to June 30, 
1966, we spent $550 million in South 
Vietnam on the foreign aid program, all 
outside of the military. 

In testimony before our committee— 
and it appears in the hearings—a man 
formerly in the AID program sent over 
as a consultant came back and said that 
only 10 or 20 percent of this money 
reached the people to render benefits to 
them that we really intended. 

It has been a privilege to support for- 
eign aid programs. I support them now. 

I believe that our Nation can be of 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
It does concern me that we do not get 
more value for our money. Money does 
not seem to buy friends in this program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. CARLSON. We have to try to get 
the money out to the people themselves. 
In many instances we have been lacking. 
I regret it very much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder if I 
might question the distinguished major- 
ity leader. 

Does the Senator have any definite 
idea how we should proceed on this bill? 
Will we vote on it today? Iam ready to 
proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
there are some Senators who have 
amendments, and I would hope that they 
offer them. It is my intention to ask for 
a live quorum, in order to get Members 
over here to offer their amendments 
which they supposedly have ready. 

Let me ask the Chair, how many 
amendments are there at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are four printed amendments, and two 
additional were submitted today. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javirs] advised me be- 
fore he left the Chamber that he would 
be anxious to come back within a short 
32 because he has some amendments 

offer. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that he 
has three. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 141 Leg.] 

Alken Dominick Mundt 
Anderson Fulbright Neuberger 
Burdick Holland Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, Idaho Talmadge 
Carlson Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Church McClellan 

Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 


Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Alaska IMr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLtanp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Kennepy], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpatel, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskie], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
South Carolian [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], the Senator from California 
Mr. MurrHy], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion is agreed to, and the 
Sergeant at Arms will carry out the or- 
der of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allott Hartke Pastore 
Bartlett Hayden Pearson 
Bayh Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bennett Hill Pro: 
Bible Inouye Randolph 
Boggs Jackson Ribicoff 
Brewster Javits Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Russell, Ga. 
Case Lausche Saltonstall 
Clark McGee Smathers 
Cooper McGovern Smith 
Cotton McIntyre Stennis 
Metcalf Symington 

Dirksen Miller dings 

in Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Montoya Williams, Del 
Fong Morse Yarborough 
Gore Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Harris Moss 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself to the pending measure 
and make some general observations 
about it and then speak specifically with 
regard to four amendments which I shall 
offer to the pending bill. 

My first amendment is an effort to 
authorize the program for 2 years in- 
stead of for 1 year, as now set forth in 
the legislation. 

The amendment is sponsored by Sen- 
ators Fonc, Harris, INOUYE, Morse, 
NELSON, DovucGtas, and myself. 

The second amendment is to prohibit 
aid to military juntas that have under- 
taken takeovers of constitutional gov- 
ernment—and Argentina, of course, is 
the prime, present example—unless 
they give appropriate assurances of the 
restoration of human and civil rights 
and of free election at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The amendment contains the 
necessary escape clause of the President 
to certify to Congress that the national 
security requires the continuance of some 
aid. 

The third amendment would deaf with 
President Nasser and the United Arab 
Republic. Congress has dealt with that 
subject before. However, somehow or 
other we cannot get through to the ad- 
ministration that we cannot see the wis- 
dom of giving aid to Nasser when he is 
working completely opposite to the in- 
terest of the United States in almost 
every department. The amendment is 
the same as the one agreed to by the 
House of Representatives. The Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrueninG] and I co- 
sponsor that amendment. 

The fourth amendment endeavors to 
incorporate in the Senate bill what I 
think was a very fine proposal in the bill 
just passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Iam somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand why this was not even referred to 
in the Senate committee. That proposal 
concerns the establishment of an Inter- 
national Private Investment Advisory 
Council in order to determine what part 
and whether an adequate part is being 
played in the foreign aid program by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

A great, historic report was issued last 
August by a Committee headed by Mr. 
Arthur K. Watson, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Private Enterprise in Foreign 
Aid. This report concerned private en- 
terprise in foreign aid. 

The Committee was set up pursuant to 
an amendment which I offered to the 
foreign aid bill. That report requires 
extensive implementation. When the 
amendment is offered, I shall introduce 
two reports given to me by AID as to the 
extent to which the committee’s recom- 
mendations have been implemented. 

I think the idea of maintaining a pri- 
vate enterprise advisory committee and 
seeing to the further implementation of 
the Watson Committee is splendid. It 
seems to me that it should receive uni- 
versal acclaim. I hope that the Senate 
thinks well enough of it to include it in 
the bill and thereby make the Congress 
unanimous on the subject. 

Those are the four amendments to 
which I shall address myself in due 
course. Before I deal with the amend- 
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ments, I wish to make an observation 
upon one matter which has been raised, 
rather importantly, by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], for whom I 
have the very highest regard. 

I do not think the suggestion of the 
Senator from Arkansas renders good 
service to the foreign aid program. 
That suggestion involves the thesis that, 
because we give foreign aid to a nation, 
we become so involved with that nation 
that foreign aid leads to other involve- 
ment, and we find ourselves up to our 
necks in military involvement. 

The Senator from Arkansas cites Viet- 
nam as a prime example of how the for- 
eign aid program can lead us into mili- 
tary involvement and war. 

Indeed, this statement is given as one 
of the main reasons why the authoriza- 
tion for foreign aid is only on a 1-year 
basis. I think everybody realizes the 
completely valid arguments against the 
grave lack of flexibility which is attrib- 
utable to the 1-year basis. 

Mr. President, I have sought to find in 
the transcript of the foreign aid hearings 
the basis for the view of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT. I do not find any real basis for 
it. In fact, I find the situation to be 
the opposite. 

In a statement before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on May 9, 1966, at 
pages 549 to 554, Secretary Rusk offered 
substantial evidence showing that our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, whether it was 
good or bad judgment, was the result of 
a decision on the part of the United 
States that it has a vital stake in the 
security and independence of southeast 
Asia. Indeed, statistics show that 
United States economic aid to Vietnam 
followed rather than preceded the mili- 
tary escalation of that struggle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in my re- 
marks a table of total United States eco- 
nomic aid to Vietnam for the fiscal years 
1958 to 1966. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Total U.S. economic aid to Vietnam, 
fiscal years 1958-66 


[Millions of U.S. dollars] 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that our aid remained relatively 
stable until after President Kennedy 
took his historic position on July 15, 1963, 
to increase our Vietnam troop strength 
from 2,000 to 16,000, and to change their 
status to combat troops. A material 
escalation occurred after December 12, 
1965, when President Johnson increased 
our troop commitment to Vietnam by 
175,000. 

In other words, the situation did not 
change in magnitude in all the years 
down to about 1963, when a 25 percent 
increase occurred in economic aid to 
Vietnam, and in 1964, 1965, and 1966, 
when the figure was really high. 
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I cannot see the validity of this thesis, 
Mr. President, nor do I believe that it 
should have an influence—in this case, 
an adverse influence—upon our policy 
with respect to foreign aid, because it is 
not borne out by the facts. 

The facts are that foreign aid is in- 
tended to endeavor to redress the bal- 
ance in the world to some extent. The 
more developed countries are advancing 
at such a faster rate as to widen the gap 
with the underdeveloped countries, not- 
withstanding the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations. In some effort to level off 
that situation, to close that gap, we and 
other industrialized nations give foreign 
aid, realizing that a relatively wealthy 
nation cannot live on a poverty-stricken 
street unless it does its share and its 
part in attempting to bring up the oth- 
ers who are not so fortunate. 

One other feature that has come out 
of Senator Funsricut’s thesis is the 
strong view that our aid should be placed 
on a multilateral basis. A strong argu- 
ment exists for that view, and on the 
whole I am sympathetic to it. A great 
deal of experience in the World Bank, 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and the International Development As- 
sociation has shown that aid handled 
through international agencies is ef- 
fective in shielding us from criticisms 
and the antipathies which result on the 
part of the receiver toward the aid giver. 

However, Mr. President, under present 
world conditions, it is impractical to ex- 
pect the bulk of our foreign aid efforts 
and that of other countries to be made 
entirely on a multilateral basis. 

The bill calls for 15 percent of the aid 
funds to go through international agen- 
cies. That is probably just about as 
much as can be expected. 

I have a letter from the League of 
Women Voters of the State of New York, 
in which they state their objection to 
some of the limitations recommended by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in S. 3584. Among them the league ob- 
jects to the requirement in this bill that 
15 percent of development loans be chan- 
neled via the IBRD and IDA—much as 
they favor the idea of aid through multi- 
lateral channels—on the grounds that it 
may lead to a further reduction of funds 
for development loans. However, wheth- 
er or not the requirement is mandatory, 
it is just about as far as we can go. 

In deference to the views of the League 
of Women Voters of New York State, I 
ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be made a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Similarly, I have a let- 
ter from the League of Women Voters of 
the City of New York. This organiza- 
tion feels more kindly toward the 15 per- 
cent requirement, but also joins the State 
league in protesting the 1-year author- 
ization. I join them in considering that 
extremely unwise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the League of 
Women Voters of the City of New York 
be printed in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. JAVITS. The share of total free 
world economic assistance channeled 
through international agencies is about 
17 percent of the total commitments, and 
has remained fairly constant in recent 
years. Thus, despite strenuous efforts 
on our part through the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD and 
other channels, the Governments of 
France, West Germany, the United King- 
dom, and Japan have been unwilling to 
relinquish control over their AID funds 
to international lending institutions. 

The reasons for this are varied. The 
French, for example, link their program 
closely to countries which they formerly 
administered and with which they now 
have a rather close political and eco- 
nomic relation. The United Kingdom 
gives assistance to former British pos- 
sessions or territories, which makes the 
desire to keep it bilateral. 

The German program is motivated not 
only by a genuine desire to assist in the 
social and economic progress of the less 
developed world, but also by strong 
emphasis both on the expansion of trade 
with Germany and on exercising political 
pressures in support of the so-called 
Hallstein doctrine—that is, the refusal 
of Germany to recognize a nation which 
recognizes East Germany. 

I deeply regret that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations opposed a multiyear 
authorization in respect to the program. 
Indeed, the classic reasons given for 
multiyear authorizations are, in my 
judgment, extremely persuasive. In the 
first place, almost every administration 
has asked for it, and that includes Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions. The administration of President 
Eisenhower led in seeking a multiyear au- 
thorization here. 

Indeed, in 1961, Congress approved a 
5-year authorization for the develop- 
ment loan, part of it from the AID pro- 
gram. In 1962, Congress approved a 
4-year authorization for the Alliance for 
Progress. Congress has also approved 
long-term authorizations for U.S. sub- 
scriptions to the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Development Association, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank in the 
shape of contributions to their basic 
capital. 

Mr. President, the classic arguments 
for a 2-year authorization are, first, of 
course, the added flexibility which such 
an authorization will provide. Inciden- 
tally, 2 years is just about the basic mini- 
mum in which any flexibility at all could 
be experienced. 

But it is essential that an effort be 
made to give some opportunity for plan- 
ning, both to our own agencies and the 
recipients of aid, and it is the universal 
opinion of all of the technicians and the 
directors of these programs that at the 
very minimum a 2-year authorization is 
necessary to give some elbowroom for 
anybody to plan, including ourselves. 

In fact, the need for the Committee on 
the Foreign Affairs and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to deal with an au- 
thorization every year is one of the 
serious arguments against the single- 
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year authorization because it impedes 
very materially their opportunity to 
probe the foreign aid program. 

Indeed, there is no feeling, no particu- 
lar grassroots feeling on the subject, for 
the other body just voted the other day 
237 to 146 to give a 5-year authorization 
for development loans in the Alliance 
for Progress; and 2-year authorizations 
for the remainder of the aid program. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me very 
clear on all programs of efficiency of op- 
eration, the testimony of experts, the re- 
quest of the administration, and the op- 
portunity for the Senate and the other 
body to do their jobs, that at the very 
minimum we should have a 2-year au- 
thorization. 

As I said before, I introduced an 
amendment sponsored by myself and 
Senators Fonc, Harris, INOUYE, Moss, 
NELSON, and Doucrlas— completely bi- 
partisan sponsorship—for a 2-year pro- 
gram across the board: military, eco- 
nomic, development loan, and all phases 
of the bill. 

I am advised that two members of the 
committee are proposing to offer this 
amendment. Normally, we yield to 
members of the committee in the offer- 
ing of amendments when they choose to 
do so. 

I have decided, assuming these mem- 
bers go forward with an amendment 
which is in form satisfactory to me and 
the cosponsors of my amendment, that I 
would rest content with joining them, 
and I trust other cosponsors of my 
amendment will join, so that we may 
present a common effort to attain the 2- 
year authorization for the program. 

After all, the 2-year authorization 
would be a very much reduced multi- 
year authorization than that already au- 
thorized in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] is 
making an effective argument why the 
period of time should be longer than 1 
year, or possibly 2 or more years. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from New York 
mentioned a vote taken in the other body 
on the 5-year extension, which I believe 
was a final vote. I wonder if it is not 
correct to say that there was a vote of 
191 to 193 reducing the 5-year term. 

Mr. JAVITS. The House rejected the 
motion to recommit containing a reduc- 
tion from 2 years to 1 year all authoriza- 
tion, except for the 5-year authorization 
for the Development Loan Fund and the 
Alliance for Progress and a $256 million 
cut in the Development Loan Fund. 
There was a vote of 237 to 146. Support 
for the 2-year authorization principal 
was sustained on several other votes dur- 
ing this debate. 

I was giving that vote as authority for 
the limited proposition that I was ad- 
vancing rather than for more than I was 
contending for. 

Mr. CARLSON. Has the Senator 
given thought to the fact that the House 
passed the 5-year extension and that is 
now the pending matter before the Sen- 
ate? We have a i-year extension. 
Would it not be reasonable to assume 
that in the conference the conference 
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committee might agree to 2 or 3 years, 
and, therefore, it is not necessary to take 
action on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have always found 
when we legislate that way that we are 
likely to lose our position, because I have 
been in many conferences. I am the 
senior member of one of our important 
committees and I am in all of those con- 
ferences. I say that is sui generis, as 
lawyers say. Things that get traded off 
in conference might include something 
where the Senate conferees are in a po- 
sition to say, “The position of the Sen- 
ate is 1 year and we are going to stick 
to that.” Therefore, unless it is chal- 
lenged on the floor of the Senate and we 
get some consequences, what is the view 
of the Senate? There would be no rea- 
son why the conferees could not stand 
fast. 

I do not believe that I am prepared to 
accept that alternative. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As one who has 
served on conferences between the House 
of resentatives and the Senate, I can 
assure the Senator that House confurees 
are not only tough but they usually pre- 
vail. That is why I made that sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator, 
who is very capable. And knowing him 
and loving him as I do, it was my feeling 
that we would have to put this one to 
the test, because it is so important. I do 
not think there should be any room for 
doubt about it. 

I value very much the intercession of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 
He is always most helpful and gracious. 
I agree that the foreign aid program in 
its present form is inadequate, princi- 
pally because the total impact, in terms 
of public and private capital flowing to 
underdeveloped countries, is vastly below 
the needs of developing nations for de- 
velopment capital. This is a failure in 
terms of direct assistance and tends to 
encourage the flow of private capital and 
increased AID contributions to indus- 
trialized countries. 

One of the prime arguments for multi- 
year authorization is the ability to get 
increased aid contributions from other 
industrialized countries. 

The 10 principal aid givers in the world 
are members of the OECD and when you 
ask for more or for their part you are 
met with the argument: Who knows what 
the Congress of the United States is go- 
ing to do next year; therefore, why ask 
us; why not see what your Congress is 
going to do? 

This hampers and cripples the effort 
of the United States to bring up the level 
of countries. The level of countries needs 
eventually to be brought up. The United 
Nations’ goal is that each industrialized 
country should make 1 percent of its na- 
tional income available for assistance. 

We are 15 percent short of the eco- 
nomic aid the world needs to make rea- 
sonable progress. GATT is increasing, 
not being lost. About 1 percent on the 
part of the United States would mean 
twice as much aid as authorized by this 
bill, something in the neighborhood of $6 
billion. 
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In respect to Italy, its aid is fifteen-one 
hundredths of 1 percent of Italy’s na- 
tional income. In the case of Japan it is 
one-third of 1 percent. In the case of 
Canada it is about .39 of 1 percent. In 
the case of the United Kingdom it is more 
like our own, three-fourths of 1 percent. 
3 is well over 1 percent 1.26 per- 
cent. 

These deficiencies, Mr. President, in- 
dicate what can be done and what even- 
tually needs to be done in terms of some 
kind of world peace and security. 

I respectfully submit that one of the 
great keys to it is confidence in our own 
program and giving it some status which 
will enable our negotiators in the inter- 
national negotiating forums of the world 
to seek additional aid from others be- 
cause we are practicing what we preach, 
and that we give them some assurance 
over a period of time, which gives ca- 
pability for negotiations instead of shut- 
ting the door to it. 

I think that the argument for a 2-year 
authorization is absolutely irrefutable. 
I hope very much that the Senate will see 
the justice of the proposal and will vote, 
at the very least, for a 2-year authoriza- 
tion so that we may go into conference 
knowing how the Senate feels, instead of 
with the uncertainty, at the very least, 
and the ability, as it stands now, of the 
conferees coming out of the Foreign 
Relations Committee just saying, “Well, 
1 year it is, and the Senate went along 
with us and so we are going to stick by 
it.” I think this would be a great mis- 
take for our country. 

Now, Mr. President, the other amend- 
ment, aside from the 2-year proposal 
which I shall press, is an amendment to 
deal with the problems created by mili- 
tary juntas, particularly the Argentine 
takeover which has just occurred, fol- 
lowed with unseemly haste—and I say 
that advisedly—by recognition of the 
military regime on the part of the United 
States. . 

I say “unseemly haste,” because only 
last November we adopted a resolution 
at Buenos Aires with the other American 
states, declaring that when such a mili- 
tary or nonconstitutional takeover oc- 
curred, we would consult with the other 
American states so that the assassina- 
tion of democracy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere should not become fashionable, so 
that it should become unprofitable. We 
would consult with the other American 
states, we would not recognize, and we 
would not give aid unless there were rea- 
sonable assurances that free elections 
would. be held as soon as possible, and 
that human and civil rights would be 
safeguarded. 

Mr. President, so far as we know, no 
such assurances were given or are avail- 
able in the Argentine coup. On the con- 
trary, we hastened in to recognize Gen- 
eral Ongania and his regime. Iam well 
aware of the fact that many feel we 
could do worse in Argentina. Perhaps 
that is true. I was there not very long 
ago and I saw the situation. But, we 
have been suffering through Presidents 
and administrations which were un- 
happy for the country and which created 
difficulties, and because of other exigen- 
cies of the particular moment, or the 
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particular months or years, and we know 
from experience, that to preserve the 
system is the highest calling of our 
society. 

Thus, we must favor this kind of ap- 
proach in Latin America which has been 
torn so bitterly for so long, the Caudillo 
system, the very system which we en- 
courage by hasty recognition of govern- 
ments which are taken over by noncon- 
stitutional means. The amendment 
which I have proposed would sustain the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States by demanding evidence of an 
early return to freely elected representa- 
tive democracy in Argentina, and the 
extension of civil and human rights. 

I was very much disquieted by the in- 
dications of a revival of anti-Semitic 
feeling in Argentina under the guise of 
this new regime, but I am very glad to 
report to the Senate that, so far, the 
evidence we have heard on that point is 
quite reassuring. However, the very ex- 
istence of the disquiet, which was widely 
noted in the international press, demon- 
strates why we should insist on some 
agreement, or some understandings, or 
some reason to believe that there will be 
effective human and civil rights in con- 
nection with the situation where such a 
military coup has occurred. 

Past foreign assistance acts have con- 
tained numerous provisions cutting off 
aid to Communist governments and gov- 
ernments which aid Communist gov- 
ernments. It seems to me that the 
United States should be against dictator- 
ship in any form, military of the right or 
Communist of the left. I have strongly 
supported all of these prohibitions and 
I strongly support this one. 

Of the 19 Democratic American states, 
7 have still not recognized Argentina, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Panama. They look to us for 
leadership. Those American states 
which have recognized Argentina may 
have some special reason for doing so. 

Brazil is also governed by a military 
administration. Mexico has the Estrada 
doctrine, which requires recognition as 
soon as there is any effective government 
in control of a country. Chile, because 
of its physical contiguity, and so forth. 
Our country should try to hold some 
realization of principle and of the mis- 
takes of broad policy for the other Amer- 
ican states and for the temptation which 
always exists, apparently, in the military 
in so many of the beleaguered and trou- 
bled countries, where it is just a ques- 
tion of a takeover whenever they feel 
that things are not going exactly to their 
liking. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed in this regard would direct the 
President to cut off aid unless he finds 
national security interests to require 
otherwise, and so certifies to the country. 

Mr. President, I have no illusions about 
the fact that this is an aid cut-off 
amendment, or that the President may 
not very well almost immediately certify 
to us that he intends to continue giving 
some kind of aid to Argentina. But it 
is salutary when the President of the 
United States is put to his proof in mat- 
ters of this kind. and it is salutary when 
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Congress expresses in this way its dis- 
pleasure with military or nonconstitu- 
tional takeovers, as we have expressed 
it so often with Communist takeovers or 
efforts at Communist takeovers. 

Mr. President, I think that this is an 
extremely important amendment. I 
shall press it hard, and I hope that the 
Senate will adopt it. 

Now, Mr. President, another amend- 
ment which I have put in for printing 
today would restrict aid to the United 
Arab Republic. This amendment is 
sponsored by the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gruentnc] and myself. The 
amendment is identical in language to 
the one adopted in the other body, and is 
similar to the amendment we adopted as 
part of the appropriations measure for 
fiscal year 1966. 

There is a long catalog of how Presi- 
dent Nasser has outraged his relations 
with the United States, treating us as 
suckers in regard to food aid—taking aid 
from us with one hand and torpedoing 
and destroying American policy with the 
other. What is even worse, he has 
dashed the hopes for peace in a criti- 
cally important part of the world—to 
wit, the Middle East, as well as Africa— 
with Nasser literally thumbing his nose 
at the United States for so long. 

As recently as June 21, 1965, the Presi- 
dent of the United States thought that 
we were going to resolve our differences 
with the United Arab Republic. I quote 
from his message to the Congress: “to 
our mutual satisfaction.” Therefore, 
that aid to the United Arab Republic was 
in the national interest. 

Again, as it has time and again before, 
our hopes were dashed and the situation 
is stickier and worse today than it was 
before. I will deal with those points dur- 
ing detailed argument on the amend- 
ment. But, at the very least, we should 
put the President to his proof in this 
matter and indicate our displeasure with 
the way in which the situation with Mr. 
Nasser has been handled by the United 
States, and the inadvisability of contin- 
uing aid which has worked out in such a 
counter-productive way so far as the in- 
terests of this Nation are concerned. 

Finally, I shall propose an amendment 
with respect to the inclusion of an ex- 
cellent provision in the House bill for an 
International Private Investment Ad- 
visory Council, to be composed of ele- 
ments of leading American business spe- 
cialists, to make recommendations to the 
Administrator of the foreign aid pro- 
gram in connection with particular pro- 
grams and activities where private enter- 
prise can make an effective contribution, 
and serve as liaison for the administra- 
tor with specific private enterprises 
which may be interested or involved in 
the foreign aid program. 

I shall do this to help implement the 
enormous, and I hope, historic labors of 
the so-called Watson committee which 
came into existence through an amend- 
ment which I sponsored to the Senate 
bill 2 years ago which, in a magnificent 
report, developed exactly what needed to 
be done to bring private enterprise more 
effectively into foreign aid. 

Certainly, foreign aid needs it most 
urgently. I have reports from AID as to 
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the implementation of the Watson Com- 
mittee report. I shall introduce them 
when I argue for this amendment. 

I think the amendment is indis- 
pensable to the health of this bill and 
its future. 

I hope very much the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will see fit to accept 
it. It certainly deserves to be accepted, 
rather than to be argued about, but 
I am quite prepared to bring the matter 
to a vote, if need be, because of the fact 
that it is so directly calculated to deal 
with the implementation of the report 
of the distinguished Watson Committee 
to which I have referred. 

I wish to say to the manager of the 
bill that I am prepared to yield the floor, 
but I shall be ready, at a later time this 
afternoon, to bring up the amendment 
on an International Private Investment 
Advisory Council. I shall not prepare to 
do it for about an hour, but I shall be 
prepared thereafter. 

I suggest to the manager of the bill 
that other Senators may wish to speak at 
this time, but I shall be back to present at 
least that amendment, if it meets with 
the convenience of the manager of the 
bill. 


EXHIBIT 1 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javits: The League of 
Women Voters of New York State views with 
deep concern the limitations which the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has rec- 
ommended to the authorization for foreign 
aid, We have taken pride in the past in 
your staunch support of adequate and flexi- 
ble aid programs. We hope very much that 
we may look to you now for support of moves 
to reconsider, on the Senate floor, some of the 
restrictions attached to the authorization 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

We hope the Senate will reverse the cut of 
$117.1 million from the Administration re- 
quest for economic aid, the one year limit, 
the fixed ceiling on the number of countries 
to receive aid and technical assistance, and 
the restriction of 15 percent of development 
loan funds for use through the World Bank 
group. 

The League has been convinced over a 
period of years that economic aid is a long- 
term proposition. We believe that the House 
bill, which authorizes development loans 
and the Alliance for Progress iunds for five 
years, and the rest of the program for two 
years, is a much sounder approach. 

Assistance given to the underdeveloped 
nations should be proportionate to our na- 
tional resources. The ratio of this aid to our 
Gross National Product has been declining, 
and will take a marked drop with the pro- 
posed cut, This we cannot justify. 

The proposed increase in the interest rate 
on development loans after a 10-year grace 
period would have the effect of creating a 
greater debt burden in the developing coun- 
tries. It is already costing the countries 
an increasing amount of money to service 
their foreign debts. 

The recommendations for limiting long- 
term development loans, in any fiscal year, 
to ten countries, exclusive of the Alliance 
for Progress, except through multilateral or- 
ganizations and except with the specific ap- 
proval of the Senate Foreign Relations and 
House Foreign Affairs Committees is, we be- 
lieve, an ineffective device for achieving the 
selectivity in aid programs which we have 
consistently supported. The same is true 
of the limitation to forty countries to which 
technical assistance grants may be made, 
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with similar exceptions for increasing that 
number. The League is convinced that se- 
lectivity can be achieved effectively only if 
the President is given discretionary power 
to make assistance available to countries as 
conditions are altered and as they meet the 
criteria of self-help, etc. 

Since the League has long supported 
greater use of multilateral channels for for- 
eign assistance, it may surprise you that we 
do not applaud the move to require that 15% 
of development loans be channeled into the 
World Bank and International Development 
Association. We see this as another restric- 
tion which might further reduce the total 
of funds available for development loans, 
since the Appropriations Act has consistently 
prohibited the transfer of funds even when 
permitted under the Authorization bill. 

We think you may be interested in the 
League’s publications, Foreign Aid at the 
Crossroads, just off the press. I am de- 
lighted to enclose a copy. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. KENNETH W. GREENWALT, 
President. 
Mrs, LANDON ROCKWELL, 
Foreign Policy Chairman. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Hon. JacoB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JAvirs: The members of 
the League of Women Voters of the City of 
New York note with approval that the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has pro- 
vided for the separation of military and 
economic aid in the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966. 

We are, however, seriously concerned 
about the restrictions included in the bill. 
As you know, the members of the League, 
on the basis of their long interest in and 
study of United States foreign economic aid 
programs, have placed great importance on 
the programs’ being long-range in charac- 
ter, recognizing that the problems involved 
require many years in their solution. For 
this reason, we are opposed to the Senate 
Committee’s restriction to one-year for all 
programs and hope you will work to have 
this changed to the five-year authorization 
requested. 

Furthermore, we believe the total amount 
requested is not adequate to meet the es- 
sential need for sustained and accelerated 
economic growth in the developing world. 
We hope you will consequently, not only 
work against any further cuts but will try 
to have those already made, restored. 

It is our belief, also, that increasing the 
interest rate on development loans will 
have the effect of deterring development by 
creating a greater debt burden in the de- 
veloping countries, forcing them to borrow 
more funds to pay for their imports. We 
would, consequently, urge you to seek to 
have the interest rate reduced to the present 
2.5% on such loans. 

Finally, we have long been in favor of 
greater use of multilateral channels for the 
distribution of aid and do, of course, approve 
the move to direct 15% of development 
loans into the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Development Association. How- 
ever, we question whether the phrase “would 
be available only” might not result in fur- 
ther reduction of development loans, if ac- 
tion at the appropriation level follows that 
of previous years. We would prefer that 
permissive authority be provided the Presi- 
dent for such transfers. This, we believe, 
would not tie his hands nor risk further 
reductions in the total amount of develop- 
ment loans available. 

We will appreciate any efforts you may be 
able to make to change these provisions of 
the present Senate bill. 

We are enclosing, herewith, the League’s 
new pamphlet, “Foreign Aid at the Cross- 
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roads.” We believe you will find it a use- 
ful, concise and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the foreign aid picture. 
Cordially yours, 
Mrs. IRWIN ToBACK, President. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MANSFIELD in the chair]. 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment to the 
foreign economic aid bill (S. 3584). 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
prohibit U.S. economic assistance to 
countries which allow ships and aircraft 
under their registry to transport supplies 
to North Vietnam. 

Existing law merely requires consid- 
eration of denying our assistance to such 
countries. This amendment makes de- 
nial mandatory. It corresponds to a pro- 
hibition written into the foreign aid 
bill as passed by the House of Represent- 
atives last Thursday. 

The Vietnam war is costing the lives 
of nearly 100 Americans a week, and 
billions of American dollars. Yet, ships 
flying the flags of nations with whom 
we have mutual defense alliances have 
been delivering commodities and mate- 
rials to North Vietnam ports. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
state the attitude of the people of the 
United States toward recipients of our 
assistance—past and present—who per- 
sist in supplying a Communist enemy. 

While the number of allied ships going 
into Haiphong has declined in recent 
weeks, we should take all possible steps 
to assure that countries which have en- 
gaged in the trade before will not re- 
sume shipments, and to discourage other 
countries from starting to trade with 
North Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(f) Section 620(n), which relates to 
prohibition on furnishing assistance to coun- 
tries trading with North Vietnam, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(n) In view of the aggression of North 
Vietnam, no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country which has 
failed to take appropriate steps, not later 
than sixty days after the date of enactment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966— 

„A) to prevent ships or aircraft under 
its registry from transporting to North 
Vietnam 

61) any items of economic assistance, 

“*(il) any items which are, for the pur- 
poses of title I of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

„(u) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities; and 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 
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8) to prevent ships or aircraft under 
its registry from transporting any equip- 
ment, materials, or commodities from North 
Vietnam.“ 


(Mr. BYRD of Virginia assumed the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose at this time to make my first speech 
in opposition to the report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on economic aid, 
a report which I voted against and re- 
fused to sign. My speech will take the 
form, primarily but not entirely, of the 
minority views that I filed, a copy of 
which is on the desk of each Senator. 

These minority views bear in part up- 
on an amendment which I understand, 
but did not have the privilege of hearing, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] discussed earlier this after- 
noon, amendment No. 641, which reads 
that: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
Act to any member state of the Organization 
of American States the government of which 
came into power by the constitutional over- 
throw of a freely elected, constitutional, 
democratic government which had been act- 
ing in accordance with its constitutional 
mandate, unless (1) the President finds that 
the prohibition against furnishing such 
assistance is contrary to the national security 
interest of the United States, or (2) the 
President is satisfied that the government of 
such member state has agreed to take ap- 
propriate steps, within a reasonable time, 
for the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment, the holding of free elections, and ap- 
plication of human and civil rights and 
liberties within such member state. 


Part of the amendment I thoroughly 
endorse. It seeks an objective I have 
sought in recent years, and accords with 
the principle I hold to, of being in opposi- 
tion to aiding military dictatorships in 
Latin America. I am against any eco- 
nomic aid to any military dictatorship 
anywhere in the world, not only in Latin 
America, but it may be necessary to ap- 
proach this problem piecewise. 

I shall, in due course of time, after the 
Senator from New York offers the 
amendment—and the majority leader 
advises me the Senator from New York 
will do it—offer a substitute for the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I oppose now, as I have 
opposed before, giving an escape clause 
to the President of the United States in 
the field of foreign policy. That is part 
of our trouble. That is one of the rea- 
sons we are in the serious crisis we are 
in—because Congress, in my judgment, 
has not exercised its constitutional 
checks, but year after year has passed 
the buck to the President. In 1963, the 
Senate rejected an amendment I offered 
to the same effect as that now proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], Had it been adopted, the coun- 
tries of Latin America and Presidents 
of the United States might have done 
better in protecting constitutionalism in 
the hemisphere. 

The question of whether we shall sup- 
port dictatorships or shall not support 
dictatorships is just that clear. I am 
just as much opposed to supporting dic- 
tators that the President of the United 
States thinks we should support as I am 
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to supporting dictators the President of 
the United States might think we should 
not support. The issue here is whether 
or not the money of the American tax- 
pee 515 shall be spent to support dictator- 


ps. 

What is the matter? Have wein Con- 
gress lost our courage? What is the 
matter? Have we become so partisan, in 
Congress, that we now support a Presi- 
dent when he is wrong? What is the 
matter? I ask Members of my party. 
What has happened to the Democrats in 
Congress? Have we forgotten that we 
took the same oath the Republicans took 
to uphold the Constitution, and apply 
checks against the President when he is 
following a course of action in the field 
of foreign policy that cannot be recon- 
ciled with the public good? 

Any time a President of the United 
States, after we have denied funds to a 
dictator, wishes to come to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress and make a case for 
legislation that will authorize him, on the 
basis of facts he presents, to support a 
dictator, let him do it. But this before- 
the-fact program which has come to be 
used in Congress to let the President do 
whatever he wishes to do, by giving him 
an escape clause, must stop. If we do 
not stop it, our failure to do so will 
result in the killing of Americans by the 
hundreds of thousands—whether we 
fail to check this President or any other 
President. This is the granting of an 
Executive power that never should be 
granted in a democracy to any President, 
be it Lyndon B. Johnson or any other. 
It is the responsibility of a Congress to 
check a President from following an un- 
wise course of action. 

At any time a President believes that a 
law on the books should be modified, be- 
cause he has some facts that he thinks 
would justify modifying the law, let him 
come up here, either send up a message 
or come in person—and I should think in 
a situation such as this he would come in 
person—to a joint session, and set forth 
the facts as to why the taxpayers should 
be supporting a dictatorship, anywhere 
in the world, that has destroyed consti- 
tutional government. 

The fact is, Mr. President, this is only 
another one of the places where we prove 
our hypocrisy. We talk a good game 
about freedom, and support dictator- 
ships. We talk a good game about self- 
determination, and then we support 
dictators who trample freedom under- 
foot, and try to rationalize our support 
in the vague general terms that a Presi- 
dent of the United States “has found it 
in the national interest.” 

Mr. President, that is the way to de- 
velop a dictatorship in our own country 
under a democratic label. I know that 
many do not like to hear these things 
said, but they need to be said. For Amer- 
ican boys are dying, in my opinion, be- 
cause Congress has not exercised the 
checks that it should exercise against 
the executive branch of the Government. 
American boys are dying in Asia today 
because the Congress of the United 
States has stood by and let the executive 
branch of the Government exercise un- 
checked powers. American boys are dy- 
ing because in August 1964, Congress 
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passed a resolution which, in my judg- 
ment, under the Constitution it cannot 
possibly justify; for I think it was clearly 
an unconstitutional resolution, seeking 
to give to the President the right to make 
war without a declaration of war. 

What is the matter with us? What 
has happened to us, that we sit here and 
permit the building up of that kind of 
increasing unchecked power in the office 
of the Presidency of the United States, 
and through that office in the offices of 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Mr. President, I shall offer, in due 
course, a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, that will 
strike any provision in it that gives an 
escape clause through which Congress 
would escape its responsibilities and pass 
the buck to the President of the United 
States—any provision which in effect 
says, “Mr. President, you go right ahead. 
You just go right ahead, Mr. President. 
If you want to support a dictator who has 
thrown out a constitutional government, 
if you want to support a dictator in Latin 
America who is trampling freedom un- 
derfoot, that is all right with us. So 
long as you just tell us it is in our na- 
tional interest, go ahead.” 

We cannot reconcile such action with 
the advice and consent clause in the Con- 
stitution in the field of foreign policy, 
Mr. President. For our constitutional 
fathers were more foresighted than I fear 
Congress is these days. Our constitu- 
tional fathers were foresighted enough 
that they wrote into that organic law 
the power of the U.S. Senate to advise 
and consent in the field of foreign pol- 
icy. If you call such escapism advice and 
consent, then I say you abuse the mean- 
ing of the words advice and consent.” 
Advice and consent means that we ad- 
vise and consent on the basis of a body of 
facts presented to us at the time we take 
legislative action. But what this type of 
amendment does is give us an opportu- 
nity to avoid facing up to the facts. 

With a broad brush stroke, Congress 
passes a bill that says no support shall 
be given to military dictatorships which 
have overthrown constitutional govern- 
ments. Fine. But then the Senator 
would add the destroyer clause, “But if 
the President wishes to do it, he can go 
ahead and do it if he says it is in the 
national interest.” 

We in Congress have a responsibility 
to take a look at the facts and decide 
whether or not it is in the national in- 
terest. And I wish to say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that unless I am growing deaf as 
far as American public opinion is con- 
cerned, what I am hearing from the 
grassroots of America is an increasing 
demand on the part of millions of Amer- 
icans that Congress start living up to its 
responsibilities, and start exercising its 
duty to check the granting of more and 
more power to the executive branch of 
the Government; that Congress assume 
its responsibility, 100 percent, for the leg- 
islative process, but not, through an es- 
cape clause such as this, let the Pres- 
ident do the legislating for us. 

So, Mr. President, I say again, that 
Congress must check the President of 
the United States in the field of foreign 
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policy, or we shall find ourselves the most 
isolated nation on earth. 

Mr. President, we are not getting sup- 
port in the world for our undeclared war 
in Asia. The leaders of the world—and 
I do not like some of those leaders, but 
they happen to be leaders of their coun- 
tries—are trying to warn us before it is 
too late that they are not going to give 
support to America’s course of action in 
Asia in prosecuting outside of the frame- 
work of our own Constitution the un- 
declared war. 

We now have it proposed in the early 
hours of the foreign aid debate this 
year that we will give blanket authority 
to the President of the United States. 
It will not be done with the vote of the 
senior Senator from Oregon at any time. 

I want the majority and minority lead- 
ers to know that the senior Senator from 
Oregon will give no consent—as I have 
not for the last 2 years—at any time 
during the debate on foreign aid for any 
unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate or fix a time certain to vote. 

Mr. President, once again the foreign 
aid bill, as far as the senior Senator 
from Oregon is concerned, will be con- 
sidered under the rules of the Senate, 
with no unanimous-consent agreement 
whatsoever modifying the application of 
those rules. 

To the extent that foreign aid has 
been the tool of American foreign policy, 
it has been a costly and highly ineffec- 
tive tool. 

Iam so glad to see the chairman of my 
committee here, the great Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

I do not expect that the Senator from 
Arkansas will agree with me on all of the 
details of my opposition to foreign aid 
on the floor of the Senate any more than 
in committee, economic or military. 
However, that is not necessary for there 
to exist a great respect, and I have the 
deepest of respect for the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

I know of no one in the recent history 
of this Republic that has done more than 
has the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] in carrying out his obliga- 
tions as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in an effort to warn the 
American people of the great and seri- 
ous problems that face them in the field 
of American foreign policy. 

If the American people do not receive 
the facts in regard to foreign aid and for- 
eign policy, if they are not given reason 
to ponder and analyze with deep, pene- 
trating thought the great problems of 
foreign aid that face the people of this 
country in hours of crises, it is not due 
to any fault of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. He has had the courage and the 
brilliance to bring before the American 
people an elucidation of some of the great 
dangers that face us in the field of for- 
eign policy. 

I therefore take this opportunity to 
have the Recorp show my deep apprecia- 
tion for his leadership and my sincere 
thanks for his statesmanship. 

In some phases of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, as far as criticisms are concerned, 
the Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Arkansas agree. In fact, in com- 
mittee, I approved and supported a series 
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of amendments offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas. This history of our past 
years of debate on foreign aid show that 
many of the principles of those amend- 
ments were identical with the principles 
of amendments offered by me in the past. 

I welcome someone’s taking the lead 
this year in pressing some of the same 
viewpoints that I have pressed before. 
However, the Senator from -Arkansas 
went much further. He improved greatly 
upon the past proposals of the Senator 
from Oregon. He presented new mate- 
rial and a new point of view in regard 
to many of them. 

That causes me to be very enthusiastic 
in support of the position he took on is- 
sue after issue before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator for his kind 
remarks about the chairman, who ap- 
preciates a word of approval. There 
have been an ample number of words of 
a contrary nature in the past several 
months. 

We are now operating in a very con- 
troversial era. The Senator from Ore- 
gon certainly has demonstrated great 
foresight in the last several years in re- 
gard to our present troubles in southeast 
Asia, and also I think with regard to the 
foreign aid program, even as disassoci- 
ated from southeast Asia. 

It is true that I have come around to 
a point of view that is very similar to 
that of the Senator from Oregon. 

The change in my attitude has been 
greatly influenced by the course of 
events, particularly by policy develop- 
ments in Asia and in the Caribbean. 

I have tried to describe the drift of our 
policy in a number of speeches. The 
senior Senator from Oregon has de- 
scribed this trend in the past in much 
stronger and more colorful language 
than I have. I am concerned about this 
tendency for a great power—such as the 
United States—to lose its humility and 
to become arrogant in the use of its 
power. 

This makes a difference as to whether 
I am willing to continue to support great 
additional power being given such as is 
represented by foreign aid. It is a sub- 
stantial power, it is not a power such 
as is involved by the possession of the 
atomic bomb. However, it is a very im- 
portant power, a power that can inject 
us into the internal affairs of many na- 
tions around the world. 

That is one of the reasons that has 
brought me around to a point of view in 
respect to many of the aspects of this 
program that is similar to the point of 
view of the Senator from Oregon. 

I am not sure that we have exactly the 
same basis for our views on these sub- 
jects. However, we come out at the same 
place on many programs and policies. 

I still feel very strongly the need for as- 
sistance to the underdeveloped countries. 
I should prefer that it be in the form of 
better trade terms, but bringing about 
the needed changes will require a long 
time to accomplish. In the meantime, 
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as an interim proposal, I am quite pre- 
pared to support more direct assistance 
through an international organization. 

The Senator from Oregon has made a 
great contribution in foreseeing many of 
the developments that we are now ex- 
periencing. I believe that the Senator 
from Oregon has had greater foresight 
in southeast Asia than have most of us 
in the committee or in the Senate. I 
compliment him for it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is very kind. I want to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I am chang- 
ing my viewpoint in some degree. 

I have not gone as far as the Senator 
from Arkansas as yet. I may do so in 
regard to multilaterally administered 
foreign aid in place of the so-called bi- 
laterally administered foreign aid. I in- 
tend in a part of my speech this after- 
noon to give some of my reasons why I 
think we will have to change the admin- 
istrative format of our foreign aid if we 
are going, in my judgment, to avoid in- 
creasing the danger of our isolation in 
the world, as the result of the use of our 
bilateral economic aid eventually, and 
I think inevitably in most instances, 
leading us to military commitments 
along with them. 

That is one of the great dangers in our 
aid program as it is now operated, and 
we are seeing the evidence of it in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
draw the attention of the Senator to the 
article I had printed in the Record to- 
day about Mr. Woods’ International 
Bank making a proposal to increase the 
IDA fund. 

This would be a step in the right di- 
rection. It is not a complete solution, 
but this approach to dispensing aid would 
help to insulate us from the political 
involvements which happen all too often 
under our bilateral aid program. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Arkansas knows, one of my major prob- 
lems with so-called multilateral aid pro- 
grams under the World Bank or any of 
the other national financial obligations 
is the problem of Congress losing an ef- 
fective check upon the use to which 
American money may be put in the field 
of foreign policy. Although the record 
of these international bodies to date is 
very good, nevertheless, we have no as- 
surance that it will always be good. 

The problem that concerns me is that 
large contributions of American money 
to a multilateral body, such as an inter- 
national financial institution, may be 
used to support programs that do not 
enhance peace but can very well create 
the danger of war. 

I believe that these proposed agree- 
ments should be examined very care- 
fully, to determine what checks, if any, 
we can insist upon, within the charter 
of the bodies and within available princi- 
ples of international law, to protect us 
from what I consider to be a misuse of 
the American contributions to those 
bodies. 

That is why I am coming more and 
more to the point of view that in order 
to give assurance that we are not seek- 
ing our nationalistic interests in con- 
nection with the aid programs that we 
make available under bilateral arrange- 
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ments, we should give more thought to 
whether the organization can be 
strengthened and to having our aid made 
a part of a multilateral program that 
would be administered through the 
United Nations, of which the World Bank 
is an arm, rather than on a bilateral 
arrangement. 

I plan to say later—I shall say this 
much now—that what worries me is that 
our President speaks over the television 
to a convention in West Virginia, and 
creates the impression in our country— 
with some different interpretation in 
emphasis in other parts of the world 
that the United States is about to in- 
augurate on a unilateral basis, on the 
basis of our selectivity, an American 
“Great Society” program in Asia. The 
President seeks to give assurance that 
we seek to improve the lot of the people 
in Asia, not giving much thought to 
whether or not they like the format of 
his proposal. 

Nothing contained in that speech indi- 
cated any assurance that the unilateral 
program of this country would be wel- 
comed in Asia. Yet here is a proposal 
of the President of the United States 
that we are going to do it. We announce 
to the world that we are moving into 
Asia, What concerns me is the thought 
of the thousands of Americans who will 
die when Asia decides to move us out. 

This assumption that our moving in 
will be welcomed, this assumption that we 
will be allowed to stay in, entails my 
fear—I make this interpretation myself, 
without attributing anything to anyone 
else—that if we go in with the kind of 
economic program that I believe is in 
capital letters between the lines of sen- 
tences after sentences in the President’s 
speech, and it is challenged, we will be 
in with guns. We will decide our invest- 
ment has to be defended with guns. We 
will be in to force our presence in Asia. 

This practice must stop. The Ameri- 
can people, in my judgment, must make 
clear to this administration that it must 
stop this executive branch deciding that 
we are going to move here, there, and 
beyond, in various parts of the world, and 
plant our presence in those places, on 
the basis of the fine-sounding rhetoric 
of the President in the West Virginia 
speech that it is good for them, that it 
is good for the world, and that this is the 
way to improve the lot of mankind. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not this speech, 
though, quite consistent in carrying out 
the doctrine that the Vice President de- 
scribed, both in a communique from 
Bangkok and later, I believe, in an inter- 
view in Washington? 

Mr.MORSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
new about it. He is just carrying it on. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, there is nothing new 
about it. 

This is a developing program. They 
are ready for this chapter now. 

The Bangkok proposal of the Vice 
President was a trial balloon. Some of 
the proposals of the administration in 
Latin America are trial balloons. Now 
we have the situation in which the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in the West 
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Virginia speech, seeks to prepare Ameri- 
can public opinion for a longtime pres- 
ence, emphasizing economic presence, 
emphasizing schools and food and dams 
and economic development, appealing to 
our humanita: S 

But that is not answering the question 
of how you are going to do it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. How are you going to enforce it, 
Mr. President? Oh, Mr. President, what 
worries me is that this unilateral eco- 
nomic aid program of our country is but 
a facade or a camouflage for our mili- 
tary presence in these underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

In the West Virginia speech, in the 
speech before the so-called Freedom 
Banquet in New York some weeks ago, 
and in none of his other speeches, has 
the President told the American people 
what would be involved in backing up 
American economic aid in trouble spots 
of the world where the aid is challenged. 

The fear of the senior Senator from 
Oregon is not only that it will be chal- 
lenged in Asia, but also that Asia will 
find that this kind of unilateral action, 
in the so-called economic format pro- 
posed by the President, means military 
bases and military personnel to guard it, 
to protect it, to carry it out. 

It is just a finagle, semantically, for 
what I had believed was an outworn 
American foreign policy, that we would 
send in the troops to protect American 
economic interests when we decide that 
they are threatened, when the country 
in which they are located has decided it 
is time to get them out. 

This situation raises some basic ques- 
tions of national sovereignty. I see in 
the wings of this play of the adminis- 
tration, waiting for their entrance on 
the stage, as act after act progresses in 
the play, the maintaining in Asia, for 
decades to come, tens upon tens upon 
tens of thousands of American troops, 
if this unilateral program of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is carried out. 

That cannot be reconciled with peace. 
So, Mr. President, I think what we, the 
American people, should face up to is 
that we should join with countries in try- 
ing to bring the so-called good life to the 
suffering masses of Asia. But we cannot 
do this job alone. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think of what 
the Senator has said as a multilateral 
approach to it. 

Mr. MORSE. That is why I said that 
I am coming over to the point of view that 
we have to have a multilateral foreign 
aid program; and at the present time I 
think the major difference between the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]—if 
there is a difference it is minor—is the 
format, the instrumentality, the proce- 
dure for effectuating a multilateral 
worldwide foreign aid program. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that there 
is a danger, if we continue this unilateral 
U.S. foreign aid program, it will take on, 
in fact, nationalistic characteristics and 
is going to be interpreted by our enemies 
and by neutral countries as nationalisti- 
cally motivated. I ask this afternoon: 
How far wrong would they be? 
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If anyone thinks that the economic 
program of a Dean Rusk, or the military 
program of a Robert McNamara, or a 
combined economic-military program of 
both of them, is not nationalistically 
motivated, I do not think he could be 
more wrong. The sad thing is that much 
of our American foreign policy is nation- 
alistically motivated. A nationalistically 
motivated foreign policy, in my judg- 
ment, is not going to stop us from being 
more and more isolated by more and 
more countries in this world. 

That is why I am speaking in the very 
beginning of the speech this afternoon, 
presenting my opposing views to the eco- 
nomic aid program, in support of our 
bringing to an end the unilateral ap- 
proach that the United States is making. 

I wish to stress that that unilateral ap- 
proach is bound to be characterized in no 
small degree by American military 
presence in countries in which we make 
the economic aid in one form or another, 
either directly or through our mercenary 
juntas we support in those countries. 

That is what is involved in part in the 
Javits amendment—the general principle 
of which I support—and by the presi- 
dential escape clause provision—which I 
shall continue to oppose—and for that 
reason I will offer a substitute to it. 

So, Mr. President, at best I wish to 
say that our foreign program has helped 
some countries at an extravagant price 
to the American taxpayer; at worst, it 
has sucked the military forces of the 
United States into foreign lands where 
we believed our prestige was involved be- 
cause we had expended lavish aid on a 
particular political faction. 

The Congress cannot escape the full 
responsibility for the direction, the effec- 
tiveness, and the cost of economic as- 
sistance. This is not foreign policy of 
the kind that the Constitution vests in 
the Executive. If it were, no legislation 
would be involved. 

Economic assistance from the United 
States to any foreign country requires 
legislation, and while wide discretion may 
be given to the executive branch for its 
administration, the responsibility for its 
successes and failures will always lie with 
Congress. 

In the recent past, indiscriminate aid 
programs have served to stimulate and 
underwrite the war between India and 
Pakistan, the near-war between Greece 
and Turkey, the growing arms race in 
the Middle East, widespread corruption 
in numerous countries, and a rash of 
military juntas in Latin America. So 
long as Congress fails to prescribe the 
terms and conditions that will curtail or 
suspend aid in these situations, and im- 
pose guidelines that will discourage our 
involvement in them in the future, we 
do not fulfill our legislative duty. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORTS 

REMAIN CRITICAL 

Sometime during this week in a speech 
in the course of this debate, I shall once 
again, as I have in the past several years, 
bring to the floor of the Senate all of the 
reports of the Government Accounting 
Office, setting forth its findings in its 
spot check investigations and surveys of 
foreign aid, both economic and military, 
around the world. 
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As we know, all the military reports are 
top secret and not one of them should 
be. I have read them all and I do not 
know of a single line in a single one of 
them that the American taxpayer is 
not entitled to know. I do not propose to 
let the Pentagon Building decide for me 
what should be disclosed to the American 
people in a democracy. That is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. 

Some of the economic aid reports of 
the Comptroller General's office are still 
not made available to the people, and 
there is not a sentence in a single one of 
them that should not be. 

We on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations have discussed this matter with 
the AID people in the State Department. 
We have not had any firm commitments, 
but I think the transcript of the record 
is clear that at least the administration 
was going to make more of them avail- 
able than in the past, but their pace is 
that of a turtle. 

I was not there the other day but I 
understand when the new Director of 
AID was before the committee on his 
confirmation hearing, there was some 
discussion of this matter with him. I 
have read, however, the newspaper ac- 
counts. I could not see that Mr. Gaud 
sounded any different than Mr. Bell be- 
fore him in regard to this matter because 
Mr. Bell was going to look into it and the 
newspapers report that Mr. Gaud is going 
to look into it, too 

I wish to repeat to the American peo- 
ple that if they knew what was in those 
reports the senior Senator from Oregon 
would not have as much difficulty as he 
does in the Senate getting amendments 
adopted to the foreign aid bill. 

If the American people knew the 
shocking waste the Comptroller General 
found, if the American people knew the 
gross inefficiency with which the Comp- 
troller General found in investigation 
after investigation, if the American peo- 
ple knew the relationship between our 
foreign aid program and the cause of 
corruption in many of the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world that get our 
foreign aid, I would not have so much 
trouble getting amendments to the for- 
eign aid bill. 

(At this point Mr. Inouye took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. In praise of Congress, 
let me say that last year some amend- 
ments to the bill were adopted by the 
Senate. The principal one was the Ful- 
bright and the Morse amendment for a 
2-year authorization, which would have 
brought foreign aid to an end at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1967, and have it 
start all over again on the basis of new 
regulations, procedures, and policies to be 
developed as a result of a special con- 
gressional committee contained in the 
program the Senator from Arkansas 
and I offered last year, which would 
make not a spot check investigation of 
foreign aid but would spend the 2 years 
up until the beginning of fiscal year 1967 
conducting a study of foreign aid. The 
committee would then prepare a foreign 
aid program to be limited to some 50 
countries instead of the 93 which were 
receiving foreign aid and which, as has 
been pointed out so many times, in many 
instances we have rammed that foreign 
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aid down the so-called diplomatic gullets 
of a good many of the small countries of 
the world which would not have asked 
for it if we had not forced it upon them. 

One of the major reasons why we re- 
ceived the votes we did, in my judgment, 
was that I brought to my desk in the 
Chamber last year—as I shall do again 
this year—all of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's reports. I piled them up in front 
of me and brought along a ruler—as I 
shall do again this year—and I measured 
the pile of documents for the sight of the 
Senate. 

Each year the pile gets higher, and the 
reports get more damaging. 

The titles I read at that time were 
illuminating. I had only to read the 
titles to have a Senator’s curiosity 
whetted, because the titles used descrip- 
tive language which left no room for 
doubt that I was right in the general por- 
trayal of the secrecy or limited investiga- 
tion, in describing the nature of the re- 
port. 

During the next few days after that, 
many Senators said they read them in 
the Foreign Relations Committee room. 
They were appalled. They did not real- 
ize the situation was that bad, and they 
wanted me to know they were going to 
support my amendment. 

I should like to repeat that if Senators 
will go down to the Foreign Relations 
Committee room this year and read any 
of the reports they have not read here- 
tofore, prior to this year, and read the 
new reports, they will understand why 
the pending foreign aid bill in its present 
form should be defeated. 

Mr. President, do you think that the 
administration likes those reports from 
the Comptroller General? They cer- 
tainly do not. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States is an agent of Congress, not the 
President. I think that we should 
change it so that the executive branch 
cannot put the stamp of “confidential” 
or “secret” upon a report from the 
Comptroller General. 

Those reports are not made for the 
President, they are not made for the 
Secretary of State, they are no* made 
for the Secretary of Defense; they are 
made for Congress. 

This afternoon, let me say most re- 
spectfully that, in my judgment, Con- 
gress owes it to one of the most dedi- 
cated public officers I know—the Comp- 
troller General of the United States—to 
read his reports on foreign aid. This 
man has been trying to protect the in- 
terests of the American taxpayers in 
administration after administration 
which has wasted hundreds and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miliions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money, as they 
have poured military and economic aid 
money down one rathole after another 
mA around the world. And they call it 
aid. 

Mr. President, I want to point out that 
I think we owe it to the American tax- 
payers to stop some of the waste, the 
inefficiency, and the corruption which 
is flowing from our foreign aid program. 

FOREIGN AID AND FOREIGN INTERVENTION 

These objections are bad enough, but 
the objection that concerns me most this 
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year more than any other heretofore, due 
to the announcements of the Johnson 
administration in the field of foreign 
policy, is that we are going to live to 
see a direct relationship between pouring 
into any underdeveloped area of the 
world billions of dollars of American tax- 
payers’ money into foreign aid, with 
subsequent direst military intervention 
in order to protect the expenditure of 
that aid. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT] has put it a little differently in 
some of his public criticisms, although 
in presiding at the public hearings on 
South Vietnam, the Senator made state- 
ments—I do not quote him—but he pre- 
sented points of view with which I found 
myself in complete agreement, express- 
ing his concern over the possibility of 
a dangerous relationship between eco- 
nomic aid leading to military interven- 
tion. 

To me, it will be perfectly clear when 
history of South Vietnam is written and 
America’s inexcusable and unjustifiable 
participation in what started out to be 
a civil war in South Vietnam can be sepa- 
rated from the fact, that we proceeded to 
give President Diem millions and millions 
of dollars worth of economic aid, soon 
followed with military aid, and then fol- 
lowed with military support to the ex- 
tent that we now have some 300,000 
American boys in South Vietnam en- 
gaged in an ever-expanding and an ever- 
escalating war with very little support 
elsewhere in the world. Particularly no 
support, except lipservice, from a few 
Prime Ministers like Harold Wilson of 
Great Britain. 

The last statistics I heard in the For- 
eign Relations Committee about British 
manpower participation in South Viet- 
nam was that they had seven—seven—I 
do not misspeak myself—seven from the 
British military in South Vietnam, but 
provision was made that they would not 
be in the combat areas. Counsel has ad- 
vised me that, in my behalf, the commit- 
tee has checked with the Vietnamese 
desk in the State Department. They 
state that the only British military au- 
thorities, troops or otherwise, in Vietnam 
are attached to their own embassy in the 
capacity of military embassy personnel. 

Mr. Marcy states that there are only 
five or six there in that capacity. The 
reason is that the British were cochair- 
men with the Russians at the Geneva 
Conference and so are maintaining an air 
of scrupulous noninvolvement. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain 
did not impress me very much with his 
lipservice concerning alleged support 
of the American policy in South Vietnam. 

No British boys are dying in South 
Vietnam. It is easy for the British 
Prime Minister to make these statements 
from 10 Downing Street about approval 
of American foreign policy in South 
Vietnam. But, Mr. Prime Minister, may 
I say from the floor of the Senate 
today: 

You do not impress me at all. You 
would impress me, as far as there being 
any weight to your statement, if you were 
in there—if you think it is the place for 
the United States to be—with your own 
troops, and let them do some of the dying, 
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although I do not think you could justify 
it any more than the President of the 
United States, in my opinion, can justify 
the killing of American boys in South 
Vietnam. 

Let me say also, Mr. Prime Minister, 
that you would impress me a lot more if 
you were carrying the fight to the United 
Nations, representing a country that was 
one of the charter members at San Fran- 
cisco, and doing what you could to have 
the United Nations carry out its treaty 
obligations to enforce the peace. Until 
you start reconciling your lipservice with 
your actions, Mr. Prime Minister, you 
will not make much of a favorable im- 
pression on the senior Senator from 
Oregon or on many others in the United 
States, whose criticism is mounting in 
regard to this so-called noncombatant 
activity of the British, while their Prime 
Minister says he approves of the course 
of action we are taking in Vietnam. 

I have found nothing in any of the 
statements of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain that gives me any enthusiasm for 
his alleged world statesmanship. 

I make the point that if we continue 
this course of action, we shall continue to 
be isolated, because, after all, heads of 
other governments have a public opinion 
they have to deal with, and I find more 
and more people in other parts of the 
world are better informed as to what 
is going on in southeast Asia than are 
the American people, because their press 
prints more of the facts. 

Mr. President, one cannot understand 
the objections to this bill that I am about 
to enumerate unless he understands my 
deep fear that if we continue the Amer- 
ican policy of economic aid, we shall ex- 
tend American policy of military inter- 
vention. 

I think the American people should 
make perfectly clear to this administra- 
tion that we should not be set up as the 
the military policeman of the world. 
That is a multilateral responsibility. If 
other nations of the world do want to 
join in a program that is worked out on a 
multilateral basis, then the United States 
should stop its policy of military inter- 
vention; and economic aid, in my judg- 
ment, is an inducement to eventual mili- 
tary intervention. 

That is why I think a great many re- 
strictions should be adopted in the de- 
bate that will take place in the next 
several days as amended after amend- 
ment is offered, seeking to restrict the 
executive branch of the Government 
from following a course of action which, 
in my opinion, if we do not stop it, will 
endanger the peace of the world. 

If we want to support freedom in Latin 
America, we should not be rushing in to 
recognize military juntas in the Argen- 
tine, as we did over the weekend, with- 
out any guarantee of a return to con- 
stitutional government. All that course 
of action on the part of the President of 
the United States did was to encourage 
potential military juntas elsewhere in 
Latin America. 

That is why I said to the press, when 
then asked me what I thought about the 
recognition of the military dictatorship 
in the Argentine, “Once again, as has so 
often been true, the United States walked 
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out on freedom in Latin America when 
the chips were down.” 

A sorry and a sad mistake was made 
when the dictatorship of the Argentine 
was recognized. Of course, we expect 
the stereotyped alibi of the State De- 
partment that a good many other coun- 
tries recognized it, too. 

So what? I certainly do not think 
American foreign policy should be cut to 
fit the pattern of a wrong foreign policy 
adopted by some other country. No; we 
should have recognized a government in 
the Argentine when constitutionalism 
was returned. 

The Congress cannot escape the full 
responsibility for the direction, the 
effectiveness, and the cost of the eco- 
nomic assistance. This is not foreign 
policy of the kind that the Constitution 
vests in the Executive. 

As I said, if it were, no legislation 
would be involved. 

Aside from partisans of aid who view 
it as an obligation owed the poor by the 
rich, there are partisans throughout the 
United States who view it as furnishing 
the United States a toehold for inter- 
vention. These partisans argue that aid 
is simply a tool of foreign policy which 
gives us the means to deal with situa- 
tions which may occur in a foreign 
country. 

This is a cynical exploitation of for- 
eign people for alleged security interests 
of the United States. Worse, it will de- 
lay rather than advance the time when 
the people of these countries will have 
the home-grown institutions and condi- 
tions that will enable them to resist the 
lures or pressures of communism. 

The only realistic test of sound eco- 
nomic aid is results. The major way to 
test results is to measure them against 
what was planned or anticipated when 
an aid program was begun. Where the 
results fail to measure up, Congress must 
write corrective measures into the pro- 
gram, for the American people will not 
support permanently a multibillion-dol- 
lar program that does not produce what 
is advertised for it. 

This year, public confidence in foreign 
aid is sagging lower than ever. Results 
from many years of the program are 
coming in at a time of crisis in American 
foreign policy, and the public does not 
like what it sees. Public confidence will 
further deteriorate if Congress continues 
to relax its already lax guidance of the 
program, 

IMPROVEMENTS IN COMMITTEE BILL 


The committee has made some im- 
provements in this year’s bill. Fixing 
the number of countries in each cate- 
gory is the only way to assure that our 
financial efforts will be concentrated on 
countries where they have the best pros- 
pects for achievement. 

But no loophole should have been left 
for supporting assistance to additional 
countries, for this is the worst rathole in 
the whole program. Moreover, the de- 
velopment lending, and technical assist- 
ance country limits are exclusive of Alli- 
ance for Progress countries. American 
foreign policy officials are so accustomed 
to offering money as an integral part of 
diplomatic relations with poor countries 
that $2 million for Guyana was an- 
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nounced before it had been independent 
a week and before a U.S. Ambassador 
had been confirmed. This assump- 
tion that establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions or recognizing a government means 
adding that country to the U.S. dole 
is not one that will be abandoned 
readily by any administration. It can 
only be abandoned by strong congres- 
sional action. 

Retaining annual review at the au- 
thorizing stage as well as the appro- 
priation stage is the only way to notify 
recipients that the American people want 
performance and not promises as a con- 
dition of aid. 

This represented one of the points I 
made earlier in my speech this after- 
noon, in my colloquy with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Futsricut], with 
respect to the position he took on the bill 
this year, because he, too, came to the 
conclusion that we need an annual re- 
view of our foreign aid program and as- 
certain what the facts are to the simple 
question, “What have been the results? 
What are the weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings?” in order to see to it that Conzress 
takes advantage of carrying out its duty 
and its checking power in connection 
with the new authorization bill. 

Restoration of the $100 million limit 
on new programs or projects that may be 
undertaken without specific authoriza- 
tion by Congress will enable Congress to 
consider new directions or major new 
obligations of the aid program. 

SHORTCOMINGS OF BILL 


The bill’s chief shortcoming is its fail- 
ure to reduce the amounts in each cate- 
gory. Expansion of other channels of 
lending, the demands of the war, the 
threat to the balance of payments, and 
the lack of performance by many re- 
cipients, to say nothing about the great 
cutback in the Great Society program, 
justify marked reductions in all aid cate- 
gories in the bill. 

I shall give the Senate an opportunity 
to vote on reductions amendment by 
amendment, category by category, before 
we complete the debate on this legisla- 
tion. 

As reported, the bill also fails to put 
limits on economic aid to nations using 
our substance as a foundation for mili- 
tary establishments beyond their needs, 
and adventures aimed at non-Commu- 
nist neighboring countries. 

I shall read at this point the final par- 
agraphs from my dissenting views on the 
military aid program—which I shall dis- 
cuss fully when that bill is before the 
Senate. This excerpt fits into the point 
I have just made: 

The benign American attitude toward Latin 
American military establishments has just 
helped deprive Argentina of a constitutional 
government. The pattern whereby the 
United States extended both economic and 
military aid to juntas in the Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Honduras, Ecuador, and 
El Salvador helped bring about the Castelo 
Branco coup in Brazil. And when we rushed 
to approve and to stake the Castelo Branco 
junta with vast new sums of aid, we encour- 
aged the Argentine military establishment to 
take over its Government. 

Argentine generals are quoted as believing 
that U.S. support of the Brazilian military 
junta meant that formal U.S. opposition to 
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a coup in Argentina was “just window dress- 
ing.” They are right. It is just window 
dressing. We have been proving by our ac- 
tions for 3 years that we have little interest 
in constitutionalism. Whatever our military 
missions in Latin America are teaching the 
Latins, it is encouraging and not discourag- 
ing their coups against constitutionalism. 

The whole rationale that our military aid 
tends to teach civilians control of the mili- 
tary, and to interest them in civic action, has 
been totally refuted by events. It was bad 
enough when these coups occurred in the 
small nations of central America. Now they 
have engulfed Brazil and Argentina. They 
are fed by our military aid, and they are de- 
stroying the objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress in country after country. 


That is why I said earlier in the day, in 
the absence of my friend the Senator 
from New York, that while I shall sup- 
port the main objective of his amend- 
ment when it is offered, I shall seek to 
strike out the provision that gives the 
President the right to support, with 
military aid, a junta, if he, the President, 
decides it is in the national interest. I 
happen to believe that is a checking ob- 
ligation of Congress. I feel that if the 
President, after we prohibit military aid 
to a junta, feels, in any particular situa- 
tion that may develop, there is some need 
for him to give special consideration, let 
him come up or send up a message and 
prove his case. But I do not intend to 
vote to give to a President of the United 
States the right to give aid to any mili- 
tary junta in the light of what he con- 
siders to be our national interest. I 
believe we must have a check, and not 
grant this blanket authority, for it 
destroys much of the real import and 
soundness of the rest of the amendment. 
Therefore I shall offer a substitute, in due 
course of time, if the Senator’s amend- 
ment is presented in the form I read it 
to the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to know the 
Senator’s intentions. That knowledge is 
extremely helpful to me. 

I shall offer the amendment in the 
form printed. I say to the Senator that 
rather long experience here leads me to 
believe this is the only kind of amend- 
ment likely to succeed, and I believe that 
success is imperative in this matter, so 
that we will be able at least to show, in 
whatever way is open to us, our dis- 
approval of military takeovers, and our 
solidarity with those who oppose them. 

I fully respect the Senator’s view. 
With his customary graciousness to me, 
he has outlined a course of procedure 
which is entirely satisfactory to me, and 
which will put to the test, under the 
parliamentary situation, first any 
amendment or substitute to my amend- 
ment which he may propose, and then 
leave us the residual of my amendment 
for action. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
We certainly are not far apart in our 
ultimate objective of seeking to stop alin- 
ing ourselves with juntas. 

ECONOMIC AID OUTSIDE VIETNAM RISING 


Mr. President, the separate provision 
of funds for southeast Asia and the Asian 
Bank have raised total economic assist- 
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ance well above last year’s level. In fact, 
if any Senator thinks the economic aid 
bill this year is less than last year, I as- 
sure him he is dead wrong. If Senators 
think the foreign assistance program 
proposed by the Johnson administration 
this year is less than last year, they are 
dead wrong. And I refer to aid exclusive 
of South Vietnam. 

But, Mr. President, Senators would not 
be incorrect if they recognized that what 
is happening is that our domestic pro- 
grams, important to large segments of 
our population, are being cut by this ad- 
ministration. As I said in the education 


- hearing the other day, when the repre- 


sentatives of the American Council on 
Education were testifying, I did not in- 
tend to support a budget that would 
cause the schoolchildren of America to 
pay large sums for the cost of the war in 
Vietnam, by denying to them the author- 
izations and the appropriations necessary 
to meet the educational crisis in this 
country. 

As I also said*at that hearing, I re- 
peat today, I do not propose to deny to 
the Negroes of America the funds to 
which they are entitled in order to prop- 
erly carry out the Civil Rights Act, and 
thus have them pay for the cost of the 
war in South Vietnam. And as I further 
said in the hearing, I repeat today, that 
I do not propose to have the poverty- 
stricken people in this country pay for 
the war in South Vietnam, by denying to 
them the funds that are needed to carry 
out the Poverty Act, and to expand it. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to have the people of this country 
who are entitled under the Great Society 
program promises, to the development of 
our natural resources, to the elimination 
of pollution, to the giving of attention to 
the falling water table in many parts of 
the country, pay for the war in Vietnam 
by denying to them the funds needed 
domestically. 

We are in much greater need of a 
domestic aid program than we are of a 
foreign aid program. Before the Presi- 
dent of the United States talks about a 
foreign aid program, with the increases 
that he has in the bill this year in 
various forms, I wish to hear more from 
him in support of adequate funds for a 
domestic aid program which is so sorely 
needed. 

But I am asked, “What are you going 
to say, Mr. Senator, about who should 
pay for that war?” 

My position, Mr. President, is per- 
fectly clear. We should pay for that war 
with a tax program based upon ability to 
pay, with special consideration to those 
who are making their profits out of blood 
money. 

Let us pay for the war with a tax pro- 
gram, not by denying money sorely 
needed by the schoolchildren of the 
country, the poverty stricken people of 
the country, the Negroes of the country, 
and the people of the country who are 
entitled to have various essential do- 
mestic needs met. 

I offered in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee an amendment—and I shall offer 
it here on the floor—which in effect 
sought to cut down on foreign aid in the 
amount of the aid that we send into Viet- 
nam. Mr. President, I think the other 
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nations of the world, who have been the 
recipients of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of our largess, should be told 
that it cannot continue, with an un- 
declared war raging in Asia. 

I believe, for example, that Russia and 
Great Britain, who are the cochairmen 
of the Geneva Conference, should be told 
that we cannot continue to spend the 
largess of our country elsewhere in the 
world while these billions have to go into 
Asia, when they have a treaty responsi- 
bility, in my judgment, to take the steps 
necessary at least to endeavor to recon- 
vene the Geneva Conference. 

I think the Security Council of the 
United Nations and the members of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
should have notice served on them that 
we cannot continue to make available to 
those members that are the recipients of 
our largess the millions of dollars they 
are now receiving while we spend these 
huge sums of money on the war in South 
Vietnam. 

Oh, it can be answered that we ought 
to stop spending the money there and 
followed a different course of action. 
No one would welcome that more than 
would the senior Senator from Oregon. 
However, I am also realistic enough to 
know that is not going to happen, at least 
in the immediate future. In fact, I do 
not think it is going to happen until the 
other nations of the world that have 
treaty obligations to enforce, when there 
is a threat to the peace of the world, 
start living up to their treaty obligations, 
and that goes for every member of the 
United Nations. 

The major point I am making here is 
that in my judgment we cannot justify 
the cuts that are being made in essen- 
tially needed domestic programs while, 
at the same time, our administration 
fails to move ahead with its obligation 
of putting this country on a war footing. 
A war footing means taxation. A war 
footing means inflation control. A war 
footing means a wartime procedure 
through legislation for the handling of 
disputes between management and 
labor. A war footing means that the 
administration must take the necessary 
steps to raise the money to pay for the 
war and to protect the greatest defense 
weapon we have; namely, our economy. 

We cannot protect our economy by sit- 
ting back with a wait-and-see attitude. 
We already know that the economy is in 
trouble. We already know that Con- 
gress—in my judgment—cannot justify 
adjourning, whether it is recommended 
by the President or not, without passing 
some legislation aimed at protecting the 
value of the American dollar, for its value 
day by day is becoming more and more 
in danger. 

Mr. President, there is no place in the 
Federal Government where the American 
citizen can go to get a reliable dollar 
figure on the total cost of the United 
States for any annual foreign activities. 
But the economic bill before the Senate, 
in the amount of $2.46 billion, is but a 
small portion of this Government’s out- 
lay for our economic aid purposes—or 
which have that effect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a tabulation entitled, “Funds 
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Available or Requested for the Fiscal 
Year 1967.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bunbrek in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Funds available or requested for fiscal year 
1967 (in billions) 
Agency for International Develop- 

a ee —— 
Wood: for peace. se oe 
Anticipated supplemental for south- 


ARG ARR ͤ — — 500 
1 120 
Inter-American Bank 250 
International Development Associa- 

—. ͤ v . 104 

R 5. 084 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the total 
of $5,034 million still does not include 
such economic expenditures as the Peace 
Corps, the World Bank subscriptions sold 
to private investors, the United Nations 
Development Agencies, or the Federal 
Reserve and Export Bank contingency 
support of the British pound sterling. 
Nor does it include any military aid or 
expenditures abroad by 800,000 Amer- 
ican servicemen and their families. 

I will ask next year that the admin- 
istration present the Senate with a bill 
of particulars and include in it the total 
amount of assistance of every kind in 
which we spend American dollars for 
what amounts to some form of foreign 
assistance, 

I believe that the annual foreign drain 
on the budget of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the war in Vietnam, is in the 
magnitude of $10 billion a year. That 
is a far outcry from the $2.46 billion set 
forth in the pending bill. 

It is an educated guess. Let the ad- 
ministration prove that the figure is too 
high or too low, and they have the figures 
= the personnel with which to do the 

ob. 

One of my reservations about in- 
creased aid through multilateral agen- 
cies is that it generally is only added on 
to bilateral programs. We should be 
subtracting the funds for the Inter- 
American Bank, the anticipated new re- 
quest for the IDA window at the World 
Bank from the Alliance for Progress and 
the Development Loan Fund respectively. 
If it worked that way, I would be a much 
more enthusiastic advocate of the use 
of multilateral channels. 

EFFECT OF AID ON BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. President, I opposed the bill in 
committee also because of its effect on 
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our balance-of-payments problem. As 
the costs of the Vietnamese war accen- 
tuates the problem with our deficient in- 
ternational financial accounts, the Con- 
gress must examine more closely than 
ever the extent to which the aid program 
contributes to that problem. 

Here is one of the key areas where we 
cannot afford a business-as-usual atti- 
tude toward foreign aid. That sector of 
American business which enjoys AID 
contracts to send its goods abroad at tax- 
payer expense has largely dominated the 
foreign aid debate within the business 
community. 

But American business which exports 
for sale is making a stronger case each 
year against the effects of assistance 
which mean loss of cash business. 

The International Economic Policy As- 
sociation sets forth evidence on this point 
that Congress can continue to ignore 
only at real peril. The association’s 
spokesman, N. R. Danielian, pointed out 
to the committee that voluntary re- 
straint in oversea investment by U.S. 
business helped bring our deficit in 1965 
down to $1.3 billion, compared with $2.8 
billion in 1964. 

But outlays for the Vietnam war, plus 
increased imports resulting from a high 
level of economic activity for which the 
war is also partly responsible, have 
worsened the outlook. 

Despite assertions that AID lending is 
tied to American industry, the flight of 
foreign cash business away from the 
United States through substitution is 
alarming. Geographically, it is most 
acute in Latin America, and it is most 
acute financially where “program lend- 
ing” is used. 

Latin America, the Near East, and 
south Asian countries received 90 percent 
of program loans in fiscal 1964 and 1965. 
In 1965, 58 percent of U.S. aid in these 
areas took the form of program loans. 

During the years 1958-64, our eco- 
nomic assistance exceeded our trade defi- 
cit by amounts running between $1.1 and 
$1.5 billion a year. Increased efforts to 
tie our assistance has not changed this 
picture. 

Mr. Danielian stated the case in a nut- 
shell when he said: 

Since we put a line of credit at their dis- 
posal against which they can charge any- 
thing they buy in this country, except some 
questionable items like luxury goods, they 
shift their cash purchases to purchases with 
ald money, and they use the resulting savy- 
ings of their own foreign exchange to buy in 
other countries. * * * 

I think the first important point to realize 
is that development loans should be used for 
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development purposes, and development is 
the creation of industrial capacity for pro- 
duction. This can only be accomplished by 
projects, whether they are powerplants, shoe 
factories, food processing plants, and so on, 
and if this is the purpose of the aid pro- 
gram, then let us put our money into these 
kinds of projects, incremental projects, that 
add to the capacity of the country to in- 
crease its production. 

Mr. President, I could not agree more 
than I do with Mr. Danielian. This is 
the project approach that the senior 
Senator from Oregon has argued for in 
the Senate for the past several years 
in connection with foreign aid. That is 
why I frequently refer to myself as a 
project-to-project man, rather than a 
government-to-government man. 

We should see to it that our AID dol- 
lars are invested in specific projects that 
will help the people living within the eco- 
nomic environment of those projects, in 
relationship to their standards of living. 
Our AID dollars should reflect improve- 
ment upon the standard of living of the 
people in the country, rather than the 
AID dollars being used on a government- 
to-government basis, which results in 
many instances, as Mr. Danielian pointed 
out in his testimony, of giving them a 
line of credit to draw upon for those 
goods that they buy in this country, and 
then enabling them to use the consider- 
able benefits of our AID program—the 
so-called cash benefits, as he calls 
them—to buy goods from other coun- 
tries. 

So, what is happening is that we are 
hoping to subsidize various underdevel- 
oped countries with the money that is 
used to the competitive disadvantage of 
American business. I do not know how 
shortsighted we can be. I do not know 
how we can exceed that for shortsight- 
edness. 

I point out again what Mr. Danielian 
has said: 

Since we put a line of credit at their dis- 
posal, against which they can charge any- 
thing they buy in this country, except some 
questionable items like luxury goods, they 
shift their cash purchases to purchases with 
aid money, and they use the resulting savings 
of their own foreign exchange to buy in other 
countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this time table 3 from Mr. Danielian’s 
testimony to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, entitled “U.S. Nonmilitary 
Foreign Assistance Net and Trade Bal- 
ances by Countries, 1958-64.“ 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 3.—U.S. nonmilitary foreign assistance (nef) and trade balances by countries, 1958-64 


[Millions of dollars] 


Countries 


CXII— 1011—Part 12 


SSA 
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TABLE 3.—U.S. nonmilitary foreign assistance (net) and trade balances by countries, 1958-64—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 


Countries 


SA 


2 
— 
SSSR oS 


Sises 


1 Less than 
2Not ae significant, 
Not available. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the next table, 
also from Mr. Danielian’s statement, 
table 4, “U.S. Share of Latin American 


Imports, 1955 to 1964; Latin American 
TABLE 4.—U.S. 


share of Latin American 


1963 


US. 
trade 
balance 


Economic) U.S. 
trade 


SHE BS 2888 


ee 
aoe 


2 


Sources: International e Fund, Direction of Trade, annual 1958-62, pp. 
130; and March 1965, pp. 63-64; 
President and Congress, Januar: 
Foreign Grants and Credits 


Exports to the United States, 1956 to 
1964.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


imports, 1956-64; Latin American exports 


to the United States, 1956-64 
[Millions of dollars] 


Imports of Latin America 


7. 3, 480 
8.419 4.350 
7.000 3.518 
7.220 3.228 
7,690 3, 479 
7,950 3, 510 
8.040 3, 457 
7, 860 3, 380 
8, 400 3. 780 


1 Excludes Cuba; CIF 


2 Overseas Bu: 
$ Actual disbursements; does not 


IDB t 


SSSR 
"ATLETE 
See ge geg 
888338888 


basis, 
Reports (63-101), April 1963, table 9; Overseas Business Reports (65-35), June 1965, table 2. 
include aid from international institutions. 


pace disbursements; approximately $320,000,000 were U.S. dollar disbursements. 


*U.S, Government aid commitments to Latin America in 1964 were $1,400,000,000. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, IDB Information Office, International Aae Fund, International 


Financial Statistics, October 1959, p. 25, October 1965, p. 35; Direction of Trade 


1960-04, p. 93. 
CASE STUDIES OF FOREIGN AID FAILURES 


Mr.MORSE. The failures of program 
lending in a major test country, Chile, 
will be dealt with before I finish this 
speech. I with to discuss case study 
failures of foreign aid—the Dominican 
Republic, Vietnam, Nepal, and Chile. 

The administration has not been able 
to show that economic assistance as pres- 
ently administered is either an effective 
instrument of foreign policy or a sig- 
nificant stimulus to economic develop- 
ment in recipient countries. 

THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic is a particu- 
larly tragic evidence of the political and 
economic inadequacy of foreign aid as 
an instrument to promote political sta- 
bility and economic development. It has 


Annual 1958-62, pp. 85-87; Annual 


a population of only 34% million. Start- 
ing with the electioi: of Juan Bosch in 
1962, we poured money into the country 
in profuse quantities: 


Bosch government $86.6 
Reid-Cabral junta—— 61.6 
U.S. occupation..................... 128.7 
Total (includes food for 
a i eee 276.9 


It will be seen that well before the civil 
war and foreign intervention we had ex- 
tended some $42 in aid per capita. 
Funds planned through 1967 will bring 
the figure to $100, and that does not in- 
clude the cost to the United States of 
support of United States and Latin 
American forces that have been in the 
Dominican Republic since a year ago last 
April. 


3 


528 736 509 864 
88 77 —7 32 
53 54 37 45 
233 231 211 157 169 
30 31 6 39 7 
35 u 4 12 —13 
12 6 —150 2 —82 
48 53 49 38 31 
9 14 ® 17 ©) 
322 378 3⁴¹ 377 336 
4 8 = 49 —27 
60 46 66 52 84 
31 29 57 18 58 
53 38 25 45 31 
202 173 154 126 %6 
148 189 114 221 131 
6 8 ® 6 ® 
250 2,512 1,140 2,544 


128- 
National Advisory Council, Semiannual Report to the 
-June 1964, pp. 75-77; U.S. Department of ommerce, 
ashington: 8. e Printing Office 1964). 


What are the results? On June 13, 
1966, Newsweek magazine summed up 
economic life in the country as follows: 

The hate-wracked Republic which Bala- 
guer inherits is plagued with almost every 
infirmity of the underdeveloped world. 
Probably one-third of its labor force is job- 
less, a third of its children never enter school 
and many of its people are undernourished, 
diseased, and illiterate. The population is 
growing at a breakneck 3.5 percent a year 
while the economy is stagnant, the budget 
solidly in the red, and only the monthly $6 
million handout from the United States car- 
ries the overpadded Government payroll. 
“This country is asleep in dead center,” a 
U.S. official said last week, and it'll be a 
major project to wake it up.” 


In 1961, when our aid began, the gross 
national product of the Dominican Re- 
public was about $788 million. It has 
dropped about 15 percent despite these 
massive infusions of U.S. aid. 

It will be argued that the Dominican 
Republic is a special case. If so, it is 
special testimony to the strangling effect 
of excessive American financial inter- 
vention. 

On a per capita basis the Dominican 
Republic is relatively well off, with a 
gross national product in 1964 of about 
$225 per capita. There is dozens of na- 
tions, where we have assistance pro- 
grams, which are much power in an 
economic sense and potentially less 
stable in a political sense. The Ameri- 
can people need to beware because the 
present philosophy of AID is that each of 
these countries is of vital concern to the 
United States and we, as guardian of 
economics and policeman of politics, 
must send our advice, our bounty, and 
our military assistance “on demand” and 
sometimes even without it. 

VIETNAM 


Vietnam is a classic case of how far 
the United States can become enmeshed 
by policies based on aid and limitless 
commitments of men, money, and ad- 
vice. 

The Secretary of State has told the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on at 
least two occasions—and he has also so 
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remarked in public—that there is a di- 
rect relationship between our aid pro- 
grams to Vietnam and our involvement 
there. From time to time the Secretary 
of State has sought by other means to 
justify the “war” in Vietnam, but the es- 
sence of his position was set forth to the 
committee in August of 1964 when he as- 
serted that the President has authority 
under the aid programs and on his own 
responsibility to involve the Nation in 
war in Vietnam. 

During hearings on the Vietnam sup- 
plemental bill this year, the Secretary re- 
ferred again to the action of the Con- 
gress in providing “bilateral assistance” 
and “annual aid appropriations” as au- 
thority for our involvement in Vietnam. 
Finally, in February of this year, the Sec- 
retary of State in Las Vegas, Nev., said 
we were committed to assist South Viet- 
nam, among other things, “by the aid 
approved by bipartisan majorities in 
Congress over a period of 12 years.” 

What did our economic aid develop 
for Vietnam? 

In 11 years from 1953 through 1963, 
the United States provided $1,885,400,000 
of economic assistance—including food 
for peace—to a nation of 15 million peo- 
ple, mostly farmers. This was an av- 
erage of about $170 million a year up to 
the collapse of the Diem government and 
the upswing in the civil war. We had 
made Diem our agent and supplied him 
with ample funds, but such lavish and 
only served to hasten his departure. At 
Honolulu in 1966, there were announced 
development plans for South Vietnam 
that only bore out the failure of all pre- 
vious aid to develop the country. 

For 1966 and 1967, an additional $1 
billion is programed for Vietnam, ex- 
cluding food for peace, military assist- 
ance, civilian construction, and other di- 
rect costs of the war. Thus the grand 
total of economic assistance alone to 
Vietnam over a period of 14 years will 
total at least $3,375 million—about $225 
for every man, woman, and child. This 
is enough in family terms to have built 
every family a house—at the low cost 
there—furnish it, and have enough left 
over to get a good start on a school con- 
struction program. 

The above figures do not include mili- 
tary assistance which over the same pe- 
riod of time is nearly as great in 
magnitude. 

In 14 years the total amount of assist- 
ance, both military and economic, which 
we have given Vietnam is over $5 bil- 
lion—one-third of the total cost of the 
Marshall plan. 

CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS ON VIETNAM 
ECONOMIC AID 

Members would be well advised to read 
with care the maiden speech of our new 
colleague from Michigan, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
who reported on June 23 on some aspects 
of the aid program which he observed in 
Vietnam. For example, Mr. GRIFFIN 
says: 

In my judgment, based on my recent visit 
to Vietnam, the weakest link in U.S. activi- 
ties is, inexcusably, the economic one. A 
result of serious mismanagement and ineffec- 
tive controls * * they have made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer; and they have 
indirectly routed American supplies into the 
hands of the Communist Vietcong. * * * = 
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Representative JohN E. Moss, recently 
back from Vietnam, was reported in the 
New York Times of May 18, 1966, as de- 
manding that AID completely overhaul 
its $400 million commodity program for 
South Vietnam. He stated that this pro- 
gram, instead of combating inflationary 
2 was actually feeding infla- 

on.“ 

Members of the Senate interested in 
the problems of dealing with a corrupt 
government in Vietnam should examine 
the report of a distinguished former ad- 
ministrator of the point 4 program, Mr. 
Stanley Andrews. His report appears on 
page 590 of the committee hearings and 
is critical in many respects of the rural 
aid program. 

NEPAL. 

A small case study has been done in 
Nepal and the results published in For- 
eign Aid and Politics in Nepal -A Case 
Study,” by Eugene B. Mihaly. The au- 
thor was until recently with AID'’s policy 
planning staff and is now with the Peace 
Corps. He reports: 

In Nepal, aid, despite its successes in some 
areas, actually reduced the prospect for 
growth by its impact on the political scene. 

We assumed that Nepal was merely poor 
and that, therefore, there was no fundamen- 
tal barrier to the introduction of Western 
techniques, * * * Yet the more [our aid 
projects] demanded of Nepal, the less they 
accomplished. 


This stinging indictment is directed at 
an aid program which in about 10 years 
has put a total of $90 million—including 
food for peace—into a nation of 10 mil- 
lion people. And the result, in the words 
of Mr. Mihaly: 

In Nepal, aid, despite its success in some 
areas, actually reduced the prospect for 
growth by its impact on the political scene. 

CHILE 


An intensive study of aid to Chile pre- 
pared by Senator GRUENING for the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Aid Expenditures 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee should be read by every Senator be- 
fore he votes on this bill. 

Per capita, assistance to Chile is the 
highest in Latin America. It is a testing 
ground for program loans and with its 
small population of 8.5 million, its stable 
and democratic government, Chile 
seemed to be the one place where foreign 
5 could bring meaningful re- 

U.S. economic assistance to Chile from 
1961 through 1965 has totaled nearly 
$700 million, and was presumably in con- 
formity with a 10-year economic plan 
laid out in March of 1962. 

Yet Senator Gruenine finds: 

The economy has been virtually stagnant 
for a decade—its rate of growth in recent 
years has averaged about 3 percent a year, 
only inching ahead of the annual 2.5 percent 
population growth. 

Inflation has been endemic. During the 
decade 1950-60, the cost of living rose by an 
annual average of 36 percent. In 1960 and 
1961, under an austerity program, inflation 
was held to 5 and 10 percent respectively. 
But as inflationary pressures were felt again, 
living costs rose 28 percent in 1962, 45 percent 
in 1963 and 38.4 percent in 1964, 

In recent years Chile's monetary and fiscal 
position has been bleak. The balance of 
trade has been unfavorable, with imports 
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exceeding exports by some $95 million in 1963 
and $93 million in 1964. At the same time, 
the Chilean Government is responsible for 
many social and economic services which 
contribute to recurring budget deficits (the 
budget deficit reached 452.4 million escudos 
at the end of 1964, or about $165 million). 
Meanwhile, the Chilean Government has been 
forced to rely more heavily upon foreign bor- 
rowing. In recent years foreign credit has 
financed as much as 40 percent of official in- 
vestment. As a result, Chile faces increas- 
ingly serious difficulties in servicing its 
medium- and long-term foreign debt (cur- 
rently amounting to $1.4 billion) with pay- 
ments of interest and amortization imposing 
a heavy burden on the balance of payments. 
International reserves of the monetary sys- 
tem dipped to a minus $263.7 million on 
December 31, 1964. 


He finds that Chilean firms produce at 
high cost for a limited market. In agri- 
culture, the largest source of employ- 
ment, the feudal system has turned Chile, 
once an exporter of foodstuffs, into a 
heavy importer of agricultural commod- 
ities and a dependent upon food for 
peace. 

Sixty-five percent of agricultural in- 
come goes to 8 percent of the landowners. 
The rural laborers and their families who 
comprise a third of the nation’s popula- 
tion remain at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder: 


It is estimated that only 6 percent of the 
rural population has access to safe water 
service. Housing for almost half the rural 
population is primitive. Sewage facilities 
are practically nonexistent. Despite Chile’s 
educational achievements relative to other 
underdeveloped countries, one-third of the 
rural population 15 years and over has re- 
ceived no schooling whatsoever, while an- 
other third has completed 1 to 3 years of 
primary education—hence, two-thirds are 
functional illiterates. 

A large segment of Chilean landlords have 
demonstrated little concern for their tenant 
farmers and laborers or for increasing the 
productivity of their lands. With plenty of 
cheap labor available, large landholders earn 
comfortable livings from extensive farming. 
Significantly, agriculture in recent years, al- 
though accounting for only about 10 percent 
of gross national product, has received about 
35 percent of the private credit outstanding. 
Most of the credit has gone to a small group 
of producers, and much of this has been 
diverted to relatively nonproductive or to 
nonagricultural uses. Studies of the expend- 
iture patterns of large landowners reveal 
that they spend almost 80 percent of their 
sizable incomes for personal consumption. 


Although Chile in the past has had a 
relatively highly developed education 
system, it has fallen tragically far behind 
modern needs: 

It has become increasingly clear that the 
school system, organized in the 19th century, 
has failed to adapt to the country’s real 
needs. Emphasis has traditionally been upon 
academic training and the liberal profes- 
sions, with the result that few people have 
vocational skills. The dropout rate is high: 
of every 100 students who enter primary 
schools, only 33 complete the sixth year of 
the curriculum. 


These are not the conditions of 1960 
the Alliance for Progress was designed 
to correct: these are the conditions that 
prevail in a primary recipient of develop- 
ment money from the United States, 5 
years after massive aid has been under- 
way. 
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The Gruening report demolishes much 
of the case the administration tries to 
make for nonproject, or program, lend- 
ing: 

Program lending, initiated in 1963, and 
now the overwhelming component of the 
US. program in Chile, is a highly dubious 
device for linking assistance to performance. 


A $35 million program loan was made 
in 1963 and a $55 million loan in 1964. 

Following the 1964 election of Presi- 
dent Frei we expected the genuine re- 
forms, and an $80 million program loan 
was signed early in 1965. 

Senator GRUENING finds the results not 
much different than before. Moreover: 

Chile’s investment budget remains largely 
a random shopping list of unevaluated, un- 
related projects submitted by various agen- 
cies and ministries. * * * Program lend- 
ing erodes Chile’s incentive to undertake 
the necessary steps to formulate its invest- 
ment program on a rational basis. So long as 
dollars are available through the program 
loan route, the Chilean Government feels no 
urgency to build an institutional capability 
for projectizing its bids for foreign financing. 
* * * Another serious and related conse- 
quence of program lending has been the 
undermining of the proposed consortium of 
international lending agencies and govern- 
ments to be organized under the auspices of 
the World Bank. Chile much prefers re- 
ceiving external assistance not tied to specific 
projects, a situation which the consortium 
was designed to end. Furthermore, dealing 
with AID within an international group 
promised to be a good deal tougher than 
negotiating bilaterally where considerations 
other than economic can be raised. Mean- 
while, continuation of U.S. program loans 
made it unnecessary for Chile to prepare 
projects suitable for international financing, 
The result: no projects, no consortium. In 
effect, the program loans helped to scuttle 
the international consortium, the instru- 
ment by which the United States intended to 
get out of the business of supplying assist- 
ance unrelated to specific projects. 


These objections to the nature and re- 
sults of aid to Chile are in no way a re- 
flection upon Chileans. Nor do I intend 
to criticize by implication any other re- 
cipient of American aid. It is our money, 
and we are entirely responsible for its 
use or misuse. 

ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID ARE INDIVISIBLE 


Now I come to the subject of economic 
aid and military assistance, and I shall 
discuss them under the same subject, as 
they are inseparable. 

One of the tragedies of the American 
economic aid program is the degree to 
which a direct relationship has developed 
between economic assistance and mili- 
tary expenditures of recipient countries. 
It argues convincingly against separat- 
ing economic and military aid in the leg- 
islative process. 

That is one of the issues that will be 
before us in the days immediately ahead, 
for I shall attempt in the Senate, as I 
did in committee—but failed there—to 
stop this trend toward the separation of 
economic and military assistance.. 

This administration has failed in the 
past in attempting to separate military 
aid from economic aid and in assigning 
it to the Committee on Armed Services. 
I warn the Senate that that is what the 
Pentagon Building is after. In my judg- 
ment, they will not be satisfied unless 
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they succeed in accomplishing that ob- 
jective. They do not want the subject 
of military aid before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. They know that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations knows 
that military aid cannot be separated 
from American foreign policy. 

The Pentagon Building certainly would 
like to acquire jurisdiction over military 
aid. Well, they have failed in the past. 
There was a great deal of talk of at- 
tempting it again this year, as they have 
attempted it in the past, but this year 
they are following a new gimmick, Ap- 
parently, they approach this a step at a 
time. 

This year, Mr. President, the adminis- 
tration did recommend that military aid 
be turned over to the Committee on 
Armed Services. This year, the adminis- 
tration recommended that economic aid 
be considered in one bill and that military 
aid be considered in another bill, and that 
we authorize them separately. That is 
why this afternoon we do not have a 
combined economic aid and military aid 
bill, as we always have had in the past. 

(At this point Mr. Ervin assumed the 
chair as the Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. This afternoon, Mr. 
President, we have only the economic aid 
bill. In my judgment, it is even a mis- 
take to consider them in debate sepa- 
rately because they are so interrelated 
and so intertwined that they should be 
considered together. 

I want the record to show a warning 
that I issue today. In my judgment, if 
they get by with it, next year we will 
not have a military aid bill before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. We 
will have it before the Armed Services 
Committee. All we will have next year 
is an economic aid bill before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

But, Mr. President, military aid is in- 
separable from American foreign policy. 
I think it would be against the best in- 
terests of the American people if this 
administration is ever allowed to get by 
with what I am satisfied is at the present 
time a covert design. Whenever they 
think they can get military aid assigned 
to the Armed Services Committee they 
will attempt it, as they have in the past, 
and in the past they have failed. 

Procedurally I am opposed to the 
separation of the two bills, economic aid 
and military aid. We cannot discuss 
economic aid without giving some 
thought to military aid, and that is why 
in this part of my speech I am taking up 
what I think is the relationship between 
economic aid and military aid. 

I want the Senate to know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what I think the Pentagon Build- 
ing is up to. We stopped them in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on an- 
other little gimmick that they had all 
greased for passage. The Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNamara, is not very 
happy about the reports of the Comp- 
troller General. I discussed the reports 
of the Comptroller General in broad out- 
line earlier this afternoon. 

The Comptroller General in report 
after report over the years has found 
shocking example after shocking exam- 
ple of inexcusable waste, mishandling of 
funds by the recipient countries to which 
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we have given military aid, the selling of 
equipment they did not need; and not 
only that but in some instances the rela- 
tionship between military aid and cor- 
ruption within the governments of re- 
cipient countries. Of course, as I pointed 
out, I think there is no doubt about the 
fact that there is a direct relationship 
between American military aid and the 
building up of military juntas around 
the world. When you build up a mili- 
tary junta you are in the field of foreign 
policy because it is only a matter of time 
in many instances before that junta will 
overthrow the constitutional govern- 
ment. 

(At this point, Mr. Burprck assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. MORSE. How did the Secretary 
of Defense try to get around the Comp- 
troller General? Therecordisclear. He 
set up, so the Committee on Foreign 
Relations found, an inspection unit of 
his own, with more auditors, with more 
investigators, and with more inspectors 
than in the entire Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office for surveillance over the 
American Government in its entirety. 

Then, what did the Secretary of De- 
fense propose? Without any fanfare, 
only added in the administration bill, 
they would do away with any inspection 
by the Comptroller General. McNamara 
knows that he does not dare to leave the 
Comptroller General a free hand in the 
inspection of American military aid be- 
cause McNamara knows that the Comp- 
troller General will continue to investi- 
gate fearlessly and impartially and dis- 
close facts in the reports as he finds 
them. 

The sad thing is that McNamara is 
protected by the fact that those reports 
have to be marked “Top Secret.” But as 
the Comptroller General has testified 
before our committee time and time 
again, that is not by his request. The 
Comptroller General has not asked to 
have any of the reports marked “Top 
Secret.” 

Mr. President, I discovered that De- 
fense Department gimmick in the bill 
and I made a fight against it in commit- 
tee. The committee refused to go along 
with the administration proposal to 
have the Defense Establishment ex- 
empted from Comptroller General in- 
spections and investigations. 

But this should be taken as warning to 
be on guard next year for a further at- 
tempt on the part of the administration 
to get military aid under the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate. That would be a great mistake 
for the reason I have stated: The direct 
relationship between military aid and 
foreign policy. 

Economic aid, as I said, often supports 
the creation of military machines in 
countries which cannot support them. 
The administration and the Congress 
55 not come to grips with this prob- 
em. 

The classic case involves the assistance 
which the United States has given to In- 
dia and Pakistan, and also our aid to 
Greece and Turkey. But let us take a 
little longer look at India and Pakistan. 
When the United States agreed to arm 
Pakistan on the theory that it would be a 
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bulwark against possible Communist ag- 
gression, India complained. The Indians 
were worried that U.S.-supplied arms 
would enable Pakistan to use force some 
day against India, rather than against a 
Communist onslaught as the United 
States feared. India, therefore, used its 
own budgetary resources to purchase and 
manufacture arms with which to meet 
potential threats not only from China, 
but from Pakistan. 

But with India putting funds into arm- 
aments, there was little left over for food 
and other necessary imports. 

The present Presiding Officer, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] 
knows whereof I speak on this point, for 
with his own eyes, as a member of my 
delegation last fall, as we went to India, 
he saw some of the clear implications of 
the argument that the Senator from Ore- 
gon is now making. 

Mr. President, there is no question as 
to what India and Pakistan have been 
doing in military spending. They should 
be spending their money for food. They 
should be spending their money for 
worthwhile projects. They should be 
doing something about their agriculture. 
In addition to what aid they receive for 
nothing, the military aid they can spend 
for military purposes, but then they 
count on the United States subsequently 
coming to their assistance with food. 

I shall vote to come to their assistance 
when starvation stalks their land, but I 
am not going to vote to come to their 
assistance in the field of food when, in 

those instances in which they can spend 
their own money, they can obtain the 
food instead of using the money for 
tanks, aircraft, or bullets. 

But with India putting funds into 
armaments, there was little left over for 
food and other necessary imports. So 
the United States provided economic aid 
in the amount of $5.8 billion from 1949 
until 1965, thus freeing Indian funds for 
armament. 

Those in India and Pakistan who suf- 
fered from this arrangement were the 
people—the little people—the ones who 
needed food and fertilizer. Then, of 
course, there were the soldiers who served 
in the armies which finally clashed last 
August in battles which pitted American- 
supplied Patton tanks manned by Pakis- 
tanis, against British Centurion tanks 
purchased from the British and manned 
by Indians. 

Much the same thing is happening in 
the Middle East. We supply arms di- 
rectly by grant to Jordan and sell them 
to Israel and Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, 
Egypt’s economic base for a Soviet-sup- 
plied military establishment is strength- 
ened by our munificient extension of 
food. Our policymakers believe they are 
balancing these forces against each 
other. What they are doing is building 
a house of matchsticks. When it col- 
lapses, the United States will once again 
be encouraged to believe that military in- 
tervention by the United States is the 
only thing that can save the situation. 

That is why I find myself in agree- 
ment—and I have said so in committee 
and elsewhere—with the chairman of 
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the Foreign Relations Committee as he 
warns the American people of the danger 
that military and economic aid can lead 
to American military intervention. I 
think we have to exercise more checks 
against the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of Defense if we 
are going to protect the American people 
from that danger. 

WHAT DO WE OWE TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES? 


Grants and loans for development 
purposes, as contrasted with reconstruc- 
tion, began about 15 years ago. Enough 
time has elapsed to arrive at some firm 
judgments about the value and effective- 
ness such programs can have in unde- 
veloped countries. 

The first conclusion must surely be 
that local interest, determination, and 
leadership are the essential ingredients 
for development and not American capi- 
tal. Our loans and grants can supple- 
ment but can never replace those in- 
gredients. 

Our 15-year experience surely de- 
molishes the worst fallacy about foreign 
aid. This fallacy holds that wealthy, 
industrial countries owe some obligation 
to contribute a fixed percentage of their 
national wealth to the poor nations. Yet 
the advocates of this theory would be 
horrified to see it applied within the 
United States. It would mean taxing 
the rich States in order to give money 
to the poor States just because they are 
poor, without providing extensive guide- 
lines on how it is to be used, intensive 
supervision to see that the purposes of 
the program are carried out, and prompt 
suspension of assistance when specifica- 
tions of the national purpose are not 
carried out. 

The first and foremost obligation to 
the undeveloped countries lies with the 
people of the undeveloped countries, and 
their governments. It is the obligation 
to use outside financial help as effective- 
ly as possible. Too much American 
money is simply foisted on them for pur- 
poses and projects in which they have 
no interest and which they merely toler- 
ate because the United States wants 
them to have it. 

Proponents of the “we owe you a fixed 
percentage of our gross national prod- 
uct” theory give little attention to the 
real needs of poor nations. The one 
thing the people of these nations do not 
need is American subsidization of their 
old, semifeudal ways of doing things. 
Such subsidizing is not sound policy for 
the United States, either, for it induces 
us to throw more and more resources— 
even military forces—behind an unpopu- 
lar and precarious government in the ef- 
fort to justify our initial bad judgment. 

Secondly, in our zeal to push funds 
into many of these countries we have 
found it much easier to push products 
and commodities than to promote or fi- 
nance the development of natural and 
human resources. Much of this develop- 
ment probably calls for grants rather 
than loans. But it is being dangerously 
neglected by both borrowers and lend- 
ers. 

Education in too many poor countries 
remains the mark of the privileged. In 
some, sending sons abroad for degrees 
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from America or Britain is a sine qua non 
of the upper classes. Too much of our 
AID education assistance simply accom- 
modates them in this neglect of their to- 
tal national human resources. Despite 
the overcrowding of American campuses 
with American students, we continue to 
jam foreign students into them instead 
of concentrating on building education 
centers in their home countries. 

We are also neglecting in our aid pro- 
grams the basic education that we would 
call elementary and secondary. Figures 
for the Alliance for Progress, which is 
the most purely development program of 
any we have, show a distressing lack of 
emphasis on education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
tables, one entitled “Alliance for Prog- 
ress Breakdown of Total Fiscal Year 1966 
Technical Cooperation Funds,” and the 
other “Breakdown of Total Fiscal Year 
1966 Development Loan Program Funds.” 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Alliance for Progress breakdown of total fiscal 
year 1966 technical cooperation funds 


Amount {Percent 
(thousands) 


Natural resources development including land reform 
as shown above is restricted to natural resource surveys, 
forest management, land settlement, agrarian reform 
and related activities. Excluded are overall — 
productivity p ms such as agricultural extension, 


crop 1 and development, cooperatives develop- 
ent, community development, icultural 
marketing, 5 diversification, ete. If the cate- 


pory of natural resources develo lopment is expanded to 
ude all food and agricultural activities, including 
technical training in agriculture, the total TC 
would be 255 and the percen would be 17.4. 
2 Total of $78,000,000 excludes $10,000,000 for Alliance 
for Progress share of nonregional costs, 


funds 


Breakdown of total fiscal year 1966 develop- 
ment loan program funds 


Amount 
(millions) 


Basic education 
Technical training in industry and 
agricul 


$3.2 


9 resources development- 
Commoatty ity imports ports | (nonproject) - 
Ore pi ) 


1 Less than 1 percent. 

Includes loans for supervised agricultural credit; 
livestock, agricultural, and mining banks; access roads; 
fertilizer izer imports; and related activities. 

3 Local currency counterpart also programed in many 
cases for 88 agriculture, and other natural 
resources development. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the use 
to which proceeds of nonproject, or pro- 
gram, loans are put are not included in 
the above table. But the breakdown of 
the proceeds from program loans to Chile 
shows that about 9 percent of the 1963 
loan went for education, about 5 percent 
of the 1964 loan, and about 16 percent of 
the 1965 loan. This is a meager allot- 
ment relative to need. 
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Although Chile has a high literacy 
rate relative to other South American 
countries, 40 percent of its total popula- 
tion is under 15 years of age. Literacy 
rates in many of these countries ex- 
periencing a population explosion will 
not even be maintained, much less re- 
duced, unless faster progress is made to 
expand teaching facilities. 

Education is perhaps the most impor- 
tant key to the development of poor na- 
tions. It cannot be forced on them; it 
cannot be financed by the United States 
on our say-so and without their enthusi- 
astic cooperation. 

Unless recipients move much faster 
and further in this field, they will never 
achieve sufficient productive capacity of 
their own to sustain growth or repay 
our loans. 

CONCLUSION 


We will not have a useful and effective 
aid program of the kind that seeks to 
build stable and autonomous govern- 
ments until we learn that a massive 
American presence is not the key to this 
process. It can be a great hindrance. 
The Wall Street Journal of June 10, 1966, 
reports from Tokyo the high returns that 
Japan is enjoying from its modest aid 
efforts: 

Compared to exportable great societies, 
massive U.S. overseas spending and America’s 
awesome foreign military commitments, Ja- 
pan’s modest approach to international af- 
fairs may seem, to some Americans, almost 
amusing. Yet Asian recipients of even small 
Japanese offerings, tied as they are to goods 
made in Japan, are nonetheless grateful. In 
fact, some appear more appreciative of small 
Japanese help than they are of infinitely 
more lavish U.S. gifts. 

And if Japan isn't hailed as Asia’s new 
political precursor, she at least isn’t damned, 
as is the United States so often, for meddling 
in others’ internal affairs or supporting un- 
popular regimes. 


General Ne Win, of Burma, a country 
which needs capital and technical assist- 
ance, took the initiative a few years ago 
to throw us out. Recently he was 
quoted—New York Times, June 20, 
1966—as saying: 

Unless we Burmans can learn to run our 
own country we will lose it. Of course there 


are hardships. But we must put our own 
house in order. 


He referred to some of his southeast 
Asian neighbors staggering under loads 
of money from the United States. The 
general said: 

This kind of aid does not help. It cripples. 
It paralyzes. The recipients never learn to 
do for themselves. They rely more and more 
on foreign experts and foreign money. In 
the end they lose control of their country. 


Very well put. The Burmese are poor 
but not much worse off than Indone- 
Sians, Thai, Laotians, Indians, Paki- 
stanis, and Vietnamese, all of whom have 
been deluged with U.S. aid. 

George Kennan stated the case very 
well before the House Foreign Affairs 
oo ttee on the Far East when he 


I do feel very strongly that the only people 
really worth helping in this world are the 
people who say: We propose to survive 
whether you help us or not, but it will be a 
little pri for us if you help. The ones who 
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come along and say to us: “If you don't help 
us, we are going to go Communist, and then 
where would you be?” I think by definition 
are beyond helping. 


Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
statement of Mr. Kennan. In fact, to 
the international blackmail argument— 
to which the US. Government has 
yielded time and time again—when vari- 
ous countries say, “If you do not help us 
we will turn to Russia,” or, “If you do 
not supply us with military equipment, 
we will buy it from Russia,” my answer 
to this is, “Go ahead and doit. You will 
be paying a price in something more than 
money.” 

But, Mr. President, I think that we 
have performed a disservice to many of 
those countries by yielding to their black- 
mail. I do not think that this has fur- 
thered the cause of peace by providing 
them with military assistance. In some 
instances, that goes for economic assist- 
ance, too, where they use some of it in 
order to build up unnecessary military 
purchases. 

But there is another side to the aid 
coin. Not only do we alienate the peo- 
ple we are trying to help, but we alienate 
those we are not trying to help. The 
latter are likely to view us as meddlesome 
neighbors anxious to tell others how to 
act and what todo. There is a further 
effect on the United States when it as- 
sumes responsibilities everywhere. 

This point was made a few days ago 
by Dr. Henry Kissinger, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, when he testified on June 27 be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Although he was referring specifically to 
the American attitude toward Europe, 
his comment is equally applicable to our 
posture toward Asia and toward recipient 
aid countries generally. He said in part: 

Some critics of American policy argue that 
the attempt to play a role simultaneously 
in every part of the globe is beyond our 
physical resources. It seems to me clearly 
beyond our psychological resources. If we 
insist on assuming the principal responsi- 
bility for every square mile of territory at 
every moment of time, we will tear ourselves 
to pieces inwardly. The continent closest 
to us culturally, with similar political tra- 
ditions and substantial economic resources 
should—for our sake as well as its own—as- 
sume a greater responsibility for its policy 
and defense. It is neither in our interest nor 
that of Europe that Europe become the 
Greece to our Rome—a political backwater, 
interesting culturally but unable to play an 
active role. This would not be healthy for 
us because hegemony is demoralizing in the 
long run. 

Painful as it may be to admit, we could 
benefit from a counterweight to discipline 
our occasional impetuosity and to supply 


historical perspective to our penchant for 
abstract and “final” solutions. 


I have made this extensive report to 
buttress what seem to me to be two fun- 
damental points: first, that aid as such 
does not necessarily advance our foreign 
policy interests but as presently con- 
ceived may actually damage our interests 
abroad; and second, that even when we 
pour in economic aid, it too often does 
not bring economic results—to use the 
words of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], “it often makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer.” 
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Furthermore, it often creates an un- 
healthy dependency upon the United 
States at the very time when recipient 
countries should begin to make way on 
their own. Sooner or later the spoon-fed 
baby will knock the spoon out of his 
mother’s hand; and that is what is going 
to happen to the United States if we 
continue present policies. 

I would not begrudge the expenditure 
of 1 cent of these sums were I convinced 
that the American people were getting 
their money’s worth. But they are not. 
Much of our aid—military as well as eco- 
nomic—is creating abroad societies 
which will be ever resentful of the United 
States. Their resentment will be focused 
on military forces we have created which 
stifle change and often promote military 
domination. Their resentment will be 
focused on our unilateral interference, 
financial or military, in their internal 
affairs, when there were international 
institutions available. Their resentment 
will well up from their desire to be inde- 
Pendent and to do things for them- 
selves—or at least not under the benign 
thumb of the United States. 

I shall from time to time offer amend- 
ments seeking to modify the bill re- 
ported by the Senate committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
submit this afternoon six amendments. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the Recorp. j 

The amendments, submitted by Mr. 
Morse, are as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 666 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

substitute the following: 


“That whenever the President determines 
that— 

(1) for at least two consecutive calendar 
quarters, the balance of payments has been 
favorable to the United States, and 

“(2) the annual rate of military and eco- 
nomic expenditures from all United States 
sources for the defense of South Vietnam 
has been reduced to a rate not exceeding 1 
per centum of the gross national product 
of the United States, 
he shall transmit to the Congress a report 
containing his recommendations for con- 
tinuing or reinstituting such foreign as- 
sistance programs as he may deem appro- 
priate. 

“Sec. 2. Section 637(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 637. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—(a) 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President for the fiscal year 1967 
and subsequent fiscal years such amounts as 
may be necessary for administering programs 
under part I which are carried out with funds 
authorized during the fiscal year 1966 or 
any prior fiscal year.“ 


AMENDMENT No. 667 

On page 10, after line 21, add the follow- 
ing: 

“(c) Add the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 254. Restriction on Assistance to 
Latin America.—None of the funds author- 
ized by this Act shall be used to provide 
assistance to any country in Latin America 
in any fiscal year if the total estimated ex- 
penditures of such country for defense pur- 
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poses for such year are expected to exceed an 
amount equal to 3.5 per centum of the esti- 
mated gross national product as determined 
by the President of such country for such 
year.“ 


AMENDMENT No. 668 
On page 6, before the period in line 18 in- 
sert a comma and the following: “and by 
striking out ‘$210,000,000’ and substituting 
*$200,000,000' “. 


AMENDMENT No. 669 
On page 10, line 15, strike out “$543,000,- 
000“ and substitute “$510,000,000". 
On page 10, lines 16 and 17, strike out “$87,- 
700,000” and substitute 675,000, 000“. 


AMENDMENT No. 670 


On page 14, line 23, strike out “$700,000,- 
000” and substitute “$650,000,000". 


AMENDMENT No. 671 


On page 4, line 5, strike out 620,000,000“ 
and substitute 8570, 000, 000“. 


Mr. MORSE. Also, I do not think the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] was on the floor when I made 
the announcement earlier that I shall 
speak on this matter from time to time 
in the days immediately ahead, and that 
I shall agree to no unanimous- consent 
agreement of any kind whatsoever to 
limit debate or fix a time for debate. I 
shall again this year, as I have in the 
past several years, insist that the foreign 
aid bill be handled under the rules of 
the Senate, without any unanimous-con- 
sent agreements relative to amendments 
or debate. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, the for- 
eign aid bill now before the Senate 
should be amended to prohibit aid to 
countries which continue trading with 
North Vietnam, as proposed in the 
pending amendment. 

The No. 1 objective of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy should be that of bringing the war 
in Vietnam to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and the foreign aid program must be co- 
ordinated with this goal. 

To put it bluntly, we should not be 
ni ia people who are helping our ene- 


The State Department has made “real 
headway” in getting nations receiving 
U.S. foreign aid to stop trading with 
Communist North Vietnam. 

Last year 10 countries receiving U.S. 
assistance had ships in North Viet- 
namese ports, but in the first quarter of 
1966 there were only three. 

But, I believe we should write a pro- 
hibition into law, stopping all assistance 
to such nations, thus clearly showing the 
intent of Congress. 

The countries receiving U.S. assistance 
which had ships in North Vietnamese 
ports during the first quarter of 1966 
were Cyprus, Greece, and Italy. 

Cyprus is receiving economic aid and 
food supplies through voluntary agen- 
cies, while both Greece and Italy receive 
U.S. food surpluses and Greece gets mili- 
tary assistance. 

Foreign aid nations which traded with 
Communist North Vietnam last year but 
have not had ships in Vietnamese ports 
in 1966 include Japan, Lebanon, Norway, 
Liberia, Panama, France, and Malta. 
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I have had prepared a sheet which sets 
forth this information, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Free world flagships in North Vietnamese 
ports 


1965 


ist quarter, 
1966 


Which of these received U.S. aid? 
Economie Public Military 
Country aid Law 480 | assistance 


(food) 


uae Kingdom 


Through voluntary agencies only. 


Nore.—Concerning shipping during the current year, 
only the United Kingdom, which receives no assistance 
is continuing to ship in significant amounts. The only 
country receiving economic assistance which had ships 
in North Vietnamese ports was Cyprus (2). 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the pending amendment. I hope it 
can be accepted by the committee chair- 
man and agreed to by the Senate. 

It conforms to an amendment adopted 
to this bill in the other body. It follows 
a similar amendment adopted in the 
Senate committee, I am informed, to the 
military assistance bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 3093. An act to amend the acts of March 
3, 1931, and October 9, 1962, relating to the 
furnishing of books and other materials to 
the blind so as to authorize the furnishing of 
such books and other materials to other 
handicapped persons; and 

S. 3150. An act to make further provision 
for the retirement of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 


THE VIEW FROM EUROPE—ARTICLE 
BY SENATOR CHURCH OF IDAHO 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that an article en- 

titled “The View From Europe,” by our 


colleague Senator Frank CHURCH, of 
Idaho, may be printed in full in the 
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Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Leader, June 20, 1966] 

THE View From EUROPE 
(By FRANK CHURCH) 

NOTE—FRANK CHURCH, Democratic Sena- 
tor jrom Idaho, recently visited Europe to 
ascertain opinion there toward the U.S. This 
article is adapted jrom his report to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee., 

WASHINGTON.—In the eyes of most Western 
Europeans, the postwar period has ended. 
Western Europe has fully regained its vitality, 
with living standards far above prewar levels. 
The threat of a Soviet armed attack appears 
to be subsiding, making the prospect of a new 
war there increasingly unlikely. Conse- 
quently, Western Europeans long for a thaw 
in the cold war. They sense that now may be 
an opportune time for a gradual relaxation of 
tensions between the two halves of Europe— 
a necessary precondition for an eventual set- 
tlement which could bring an end to the 
present partition. 

Although reasonably satisfied with the 
present and sanguine about the future, there 
is still a feeling of uneasiness when our allies 
in Europe look either to the East or to the 
West. In the East, Western Europeans see 
a less militant Soviet Union and its neighbor 
Communist countries evolving some more 
rapidly than others, in the direction of a 
more independent relationship with Russia, 
At the same time, Western Europeans see no 
evidence of any present disposition on the 
part of the Soviets to release their hold on 
East Germany to permit a reunification that 
would end the uneasy, potentially explosive, 
military confrontation in the heart of the 
Continent. Thus, while a Soviet military 
thrust into Western Europe is regarded as 
highly improbable, it is not dismissed as im- 
possible, And there appears to be virtually 
unanimous recognition among Western Euro- 
peans that, should war threaten again, their 
protection still rests on American nuclear 
power. 

Looking westward, many Europeans sus- 
pect that the United States is unattuned to 
the changing sentiment in Europe—that we 
remain wedded to concepts which reflect the 
old status quo. In particular, Europeans 
would welcome our placing less emphasis 
upon NATO’s role as a fort and more upon 
its use as a forum for reaching agreement 
on Western initiatives directed toward the 
normalization of relations with Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

As for closer ties with the United States, 
Europeans are apprehensive about being 
smothered in our embrace. They are uneasy 
about the magnetic attraction of a voracious 
American economy. As cause for alarm, they 
point to the “brain drain,” the disparity be- 
tween research and development funds in 
the United States and Europe, and the widen- 
ing American technological superiority in 
such growth industries as electronics, aircraft 
and space. Against these American ad- 
vantages, even the Common Market is a 
meager and insufficient answer. “We shall be 
reduced,” a renowned economist lamented to 
me, “to the same subordination to the United 
States as ancient Greece bore toward im- 
perlal Rome. Unless the trend can somehow 
be reversed, we are destined to become a con- 
tinent of hotel keepers, store clerks, sales- 
men, and tourist guides.” 

On the one hand, therefore, there is much 
evidence in Western Europe today of a satis- 
faction derived from recovery, of a pride as- 
sociated with the present prosperity, of a de- 
sire for the reassertion of European preroga- 
tives, of a wish for reconciliation with the 
East and, above all, of a general belief that 
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the danger of war in Europe is diminishing. 
But, on the other hand, a feeling of vulnera- 
bility remains. Europeans have yet devised 
no substitute for the American nuclear 
shield—and they do not see any in the 
offing. As a consequence, they regard the 
continued deployment of U.S. troops in Eu- 
rope as vital to the credibility of the Ameri- 
can nuclear deterrent. Opinions vary, how- 
ever, as to the number of troops we need to 
keep in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In attempting to cope with these somewhat 
ambivalent sentiments, the interests of 
American policy would seem to call for less 
dogmatism, less insistence on American so- 
lutions which meet with strong European 
resistance, and a certain relaxation of pres- 
sure—an approach which could be best de- 
scribed by that idiom of the American West, 
“riding a little looser in the saddle.” 

For if we are regarded as the sentinel of 
the status quo in Europe, then President de 
Gaulle of France is looked upon as its chal- 
lenger. To the degree that he has plumbed 
the European desire to reach eastward— 
and to the extent that he has appealed to 
the dignity, pride, and independent spirit 
of Europeans, he is not isolated either in 
France or in Europe. His defiance of what 
is sometimes described as the American 
hegemony over Western Europe has engen- 
dered admiration, as well as apprehension. 
In this sense, it seems likely that much of 
what is called Gaullism will outlive de Gaulle. 
Moreover, his goal of rapprochement with 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, to- 
gether with his hopes for overcoming the 
present partition of Europe, represent ob- 
jectives to which all of Western Europe and 
the United States can and do subscribe. 

But while there is widespread support for 
these stated objectives, there is anguish over 
the separatist course de Gaulle has chosen 
for pursuing them. Outside France, and to 
some extent even within it, de Gaulle’s pre- 
emptory treatment of the alliance in general, 
and of the United States in particular, is 
deeply resented. There is misgiving that, 
even though he has declared his intention 
to remain in the Western alliance, de Gaulle’s 
withdrawal of France from NATO's inte- 
grated command will stiffen, rather than 
lessen, Soviet intransigence. There is also 
considerable skepticism that France, lacking 
the needed size and strength in the great 
power equation, can possibly act as a cat- 
alyst in engaging the Soviet Union in mean- 
ingful negotiations on European security 
questions. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be a certain 
grudging awe of de Gaulle among many, 
although certainly not all, Europeans—an 
inkling that he may be in tune with the trend 
of the times and that we are not. As one 
perceptive political observer remarked to me: 
“France has the objective but not the means, 
while the United States has the means but 
not the objective.” 

One final observation about our relations 
with France: I left Paris with the impression 


‘must somehow prevail over pride. Overtures 
will have to come, so it would seem, from the 
highest levels. 

An early overture might deal with the alli- 
ance. I found abundant sentiment in West- 
-ern Europe that reform of NATO is overdue. 
In the first place, there is pronounced sup- 
port for “Europeanizing” the alliance, for 
_ giving a larger role to the European coun- 
tries. Secondly, there is a strong desire to see 


Central to both objectives is the question 
of how the members of the alliance should 
share in NATO's nuclear defense system. 
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There appears to be little enthusiasm for a 
“hardware solution” to this problem, outside 
of a certain circle of officials in Bonn, and, I 
gather, in Washington. Indeed, I was told 
repeatedly that the United States had been 
ill-advised in pushing the MLF proposal so 
aggressively. Far from demanding nuclear 
weapons for themselves, the German people 
were said to be either disinterested or op- 
posed. Moreover, the conflict is apparent 
between striving for greater German access 
to nuclear weapons, on the one hand, and 
seeking the reunification of Germany on the 
other. Finally, candor requires the admis- 
sion that an antipathy toward Germany still 
pervades Europe. More than once, from 
among the most highly placed, I was told: 
“If West Germany ever acquires nuclear 
weapons, there will never be a solution to the 
German problem.” 

At the same time, I found little resistance 
expressed against giving West Germany a 
direct voice in nuclear defense planning and 
strategy. For these reasons, among all the 
countries concerned, a consultative solution 
to the nuclear sharing problem, along the 
lines of the McNamara committee, appears to 
have by far the widest measure of popular 
and official support and to afford the most 
promising compromise on the problem of 
German desires for nuclear weapons. 

Germany lies in the middle of Europe, not 
only geographically but economically and 
politically as well. Germany is also the 
frontier in Europe today, for the line which 
divides it at the same time separates Com- 
munist from non-Communist Europe. Thus, 
so long as Europe lies broken between two 
hostile camps, Germany, it would seem, will 
also stay divided. 

Western Europeans seem to have reached 
a consensus that the solution to the German 
problem will come only after an “improve- 
ment in the general climate of confidence” 
is realized; that a process of reconciliation 
between Western and Eastern Europe is a 
necessary precondition to any possible re- 
unification of Germany; in sum, that reuni- 
fication will follow detente and not vice 
versa. Even the West Germans themselves 
appear not to dispute this sequence. 

Additionally, it seems to be accepted that 
a final resolution of the German problem will 
have to result from negotiations in which 
the United States and the Soviet Union will 
be the principal parties. A new all- 
European security arrangement, guaranteed 
by the two great nuclear powers, will be 
required. Given present rigidities on both 
sides, any speculation as to the specific form 
of such an arrangement, or what Germany's 
status within it might be, is obviously pre- 
mature. 

In light of these considerations, many 
West Germans now seem to be thinking more 
about what practical action can be taken to 
improve the lot of their East German 
brothers. There seems to be growing senti- 
ment for doing everything possible to 
broaden contact and communication across 
the Wall so that East and West Germans will 
continue to think of themselves as one peo- 
ple. Support for such small steps, however, 
appear to be stronger within the opposition 
in West Germany than within the govern- 
ing coalition. Bonn is skeptical as to what 
these small steps can accomplish and re- 
mains adamantly opposed to recognizing the 
Oder-Neisse line or modifying the Hallstein 
Doctrine, preferring to retain such conces- 
sions for future bargaining in connection 
with a final settlement. 

At the other frontier of Europe, the British 
appear to have decided tentatively to enter 
the Common Market when the time is right, 
but this decision, like the West German deci- 
sion to make overtures to the East, betrays 
definite elements of equivocation. Certain- 
ly, there is no evidenced disposition to move 
until it is certain that there will not be an- 
other French veto. The debate continues on 
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collateral questions: the need first to 
strengthen sterling by overcoming Britain's 
adverse balance of payments, the resistance 
to the supranational character of the Com- 
mon Market, the uneasiness about the 
Common Market's agricultural policies, the 
concern that Britain's close ties with 
the United States might be attenuated, and 
the feeling that Common Market member- 
ship will inhibit Britain's role in the world 
at large. Still, there is an underlying reali- 
zation, both in Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, that admission of the United Kingdom 
(which would also entail the entry, either 
as members or associates, of most of the 
other European Free Trade Association coun- 
tries) would have highly desirable conse- 
quences: it would furnish a healthy counter- 
balance to West German’s economic weight, 
the Common Market itself would be 
strengthened and enlarged, and the cause of 
European unity would be advanced. 

Looking into the future, it is likely, then, 
that Britain and some, if not all, of her Free 
Trade Area partners, will enter the Common 
Market within the next five years. However, 
the chances for immediate entry, specifically 
within the next year or so, appear slim. 

Meanwhile, at Geneva, negotiations proceed 
which may ultimately affect all the other 
European issues. But there are grave mis- 
givings that if the 18 Nation Disarmament 
Conference produces no tangible results by 
this fall, after three years’ running, further 
negotiations there may be broken off, with 
the United Nations assigning disarmament 
problems to a much less satisfactory forum. 
Most of the countries represented at Geneva 
seem to feel that such a setback would im- 
pair whatever chance there may be for 
agreement on two treaties of far-reaching 
importance: a nonproliferation argeement, 
and a comprehensive test-ban treaty. 

The impasse blocking agreement on a non- 
proliferation treaty results from Soviet un- 
willingness to accept the so-called European 
clause in the American draft which would 
allow for the creation, sometime in the fu- 
ture, of a European nuclear force, to which 
West Germany could belong. I found little 
evidence that Europeans either want such 
a force or think it now feasible to create one. 
This has given rise to some suspicion in 
Geneva that we are not really serious about 
consummating a nonproliferation agreement 
at this time; otherwise, some contend, we 
would not be mortgaging present prospects 
for the sake of a highly problematical de- 
velopment which, at best, lies way off in an 
uncertain future. 

The practical effect of a nonproliferation 
treaty is open to legitimate question. It is 
possible that the key non-nuclear states, 
wishing to retain the option of developing 
nuclear weapons, will refuse to sign. As of 
now, France and China are not likely to 
adhere. Moreover, it can be argued that 
none of the nuclear states intends to help 
non-nuclear states develop these lethal weap- 
ons anyhow. But Europeans see the impor- 
tance of a nonproliferation agreement as less 
military than political. They believe that 
such a treaty could contribute significantly 
toward improving the climate of confidence 
in which detente can grow, For all who per- 
ceived the positive psychological effect in the 
United States of the limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty, the question of political consequences 
is a very important one; no other single event 
has done more to ease Soviet-American ten- 
sions than this first-step agreement. 

As for a comprehensive test-ban treaty, it 
seemed obvious to me that Europeans are 
not sufficiently aware of the political prob- 
lems that would arise in the United States 
if the Senate were asked to ratify a compre- 
hensive test-ban treaty which did not in- 
clude the right to on-site inspection. Con- 
sequently, our reluctance to drop our insist- 
ence on inspection—that is, our refusal, as 
they see it, to accept a small risk for large 
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political gains—is considered, in some quar- 
ters, to be an indication of the dominance of 
military influence over U.S. policy. This is 
all the more regrettable because, to many at 
Geneva, a comprehensive test-ban agreement 
is considered to be the most effective non- 
proliferation measure, for nations are up- 
parently unable, at present, to develop nu- 
clear weapons without testing them. 

The United States retains considerable lat- 
itude for action and influence. On the basis 
of my own observations, I would recommend 
the following: 

1. In the conduct of our relations with 
France, our manner should be firm but cor- 
rect. We must avoid over-reacting to 
French initiatives, even though we may re- 
gard them as undesirable. In no case should 
we disparage the greatness of France, our 
oldest ally or engage in any sort of political 
guerrilla war against the French govern- 
ment; such tactics should be reserved for 
our enemies. Above all, we should resist 
the temptation of interjecting our voice into 
the internal politics of France. Any Ameri- 
can appeal directed over, under, or around 
the French President would surely backfire. 

2. It is crucial that effective communica- 
tion be restored between the French and 
American governments. If a summit meet- 
ing between the two Presidents is not now 
feasible, then consideration should be given 
to the appointment of a special American 

who would endeavor to act between 
President Johnson and General de Gaulle, 
as Harry Hopkins acted between President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. His pur- 
pose would be to reopen and develop a dia- 
logue to the point where a summit meeting 
between the two Presidents would seem 
likely to bear fruit. 

3. If the NATO structure is to be salvaged 
without France, the old architects must come 
up with new plans or new architects must 
be engaged. Clearly, SHAPE should be 
moved to a new site in the Benelux countries 
and streamlined, its bulk trimmed back in 
adjustment to the diminished danger. The 
European role in SHAPE should be sharply 
upgraded. Since the headquarters exists for 
the defense of Europe, I would suggest 
among the specific steps that should be 
taken to Europeanize NATO: 

a) Appointing a European general to serve 
as SACEUR, under a command arrangement 
which would leave control of our nuclear 
wea in the hands of the President of the 
United States. b) Moving the Military Com- 
mittee of NATO out of the Pentagon and re- 
locating it in Europe in close proximity to 
SHAPE and the North Atlantic Council. c) 
Establishing a hot line communications sys- 
tem, linking together the heads of the NATO 
governments, to enable immediate consulta- 
tion in case of emergency. 

4, With regard to European integration, 
the Common Market appears to be weather- 
ing its way to success. This is, by all odds, 
the most significant achievement in the di- 
rection of European unity since the War. 
The economic cement binding the six mem- 
bers of the Common Market together is the 
best guarantee against any reversion in West- 
ern Europe to the rampant nationalism of 
the prewar period. Accordingly, in lining up 
14-1 against France in the current dispute 
over the command structure of NATO, we 
should strive to avoid any rupture between 
France and her European neighbors so bitter 
as to propel the French toward neutralism 
or vengeance. As between vindicating our 
position in favor of an uncompromised 
NATO command, and jeopardizing either the 
underlying Western alliance or the prospects 
for strengthening and enlarging the Com- 
mon Market, the course of prudence should 
be clear, 

5. As for Geneva, I recommend that imme- 
diate attention be given to pumping life back 
into these moribund negotiations. A deci- 
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sion should be delayed no longer on the issue 
of nuclear sharing within NATO. We must 
make up our minds whether to give priority 
to binding West Germany more tightly into 
the remnants of the NATO organizational 
structure, or whether to seek further agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union in the field of 
nuclear arms control. If a consultative ar- 
rangement, along the lines contemplated by 
the McNamara committee, is settled upon 
with West Germany, then the way may yet be 
open to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union on a nonproliferation treaty. I 
strongly recommend this course as best 
suited to our highest national interests. But 
time is fast running out at Geneva. 

6. Respecting a comprehensive test ban, I 
urge that immediate attention be given to 
the “threshold” approach. It would limit 
the ban on underground tests to explosions 
above an agreed size which could be detected 
by seismic devices without need for on-site 
inspections. It is possible this may prove a 
feasible area for enlargement of the present 
treaty to correspond with the advances that 
have been made in detection techniques. 

7. Finally, a prime objective both in the 
revision of NATO and in our relations with 
Europe in general should be to make the 
alliance and our policies outward looking— 
concerned not only with the negative aspects 
of military defense but also with the positive 
aspects of the quest for peace. Here, it is de 
Gaulle who has seized the initiative in Eu- 
rope. Yet, it remains the United States, not 
France, which possesses the size and power 
to engage in meaningful negotiations in the 
field of East-West relations. President John- 
son has spoken of the need for “building 
bridges” to Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, President de Gaulle’s initiative 
makes it more urgent that we assume our na- 
tural position of leadership in this vital 
endeavor. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the arti- 
cle appears in the New Leader of June 
20, 1966. It is a condensation of a 
splendid report on the situation in Eu- 
rope made to the Foreign Relations 
Committee by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Cuurcu] after an extensive trip 
which he made to Europe a month or 
6 weeks ago at the request of the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. 

I associate myself entirely with the 
views of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuourcu], regarding the situation in Eu- 
rope, both with respect to current opin- 
ion there toward the United States, 
and, more particularly, with respect to 
the recommendations he makes for a 
salutary change in foreign policy on the 
part of our country. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, prior to 
the adjournment of the Senate last week, 
I was privileged and pleased to join in 
a statement by a group of Senators un- 
der the leadership of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] expressing our great 
concern over the rumors and news 
stories to the effect that the Government 
of North Vietnam might be planning and 
contemplating to conduct so-called war 
trials of American aviators who have 
been shot down over North Vietnam and 
captured. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Senator CHURCH issued last 
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week in behalf of some 18 Senators be 
inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A PLEA FOR SANITY 

We, the undersigned, have previously pro- 
tested the relentless escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. We have deplored those decisions, 
taken on both sides, which have steadily ex- 
tended the dimensions of the war and inten- 
sified its fury. 

The struggle in Vietnam now approaches a 
peril point of no return. Violence begets 
more violence; the fever of reprisal rises, 
feeding upon itself; reason is in danger of 
falling prisoner to blind passion. Then the 
war becomes a raging inferno, burning away 
the last barriers of restraint. 

We apprehend that the execution of Ameri- 
can prisoners, as threatened by the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam, would provoke the 
gravest reprisals, and further blacken the 
hope for peace. 

In the past, we have worked for an honor- 
able settlement of this tragic war. We have 
publicly criticized the mounting involve- 
ment of our own country, and have sought 
to keep open the path of moderation that 
could lead to negotiated peace. 

So, before the last remnants of reason are 
irrevocably abandoned, we call upon the 
Hanoi government to refrain from any act 
of vengeance against the American airmen. 
They are prisoners of war, fully entitled to 
the protection extended to men in uniform 
when captured in the performance of their 
duty. Their execution would drastically re- 
duce the infiuence of all those in the United 
States who have tried to curtail the fighting. 
It would incite a public demand for retalia- 
tion swift and sure, inflicting new levels of 
suffering and sorrow, and fixing more firmly 
still the seal of an implacable war. 

FRANK CHURCH, U.S. Senate; GEORGE MC- 
Govern, U.S. Senate; GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate; E. L. BARTLETT, U.S. Sen- 
ate; LEE METCALF, U.S. Senate; EUGENE 
J. McCarruy, U.S. Senate; MAURINE B. 
NEUBERGER, U.S. Senate; J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, U.S. Senate; QUENTIN N. 
BurDpIckK, U.S. Senate; FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate; ERNEST GRUENING, U.S. 
Senate; STEPHEN M. YouNG, U.S. Sen- 
ate; VANCE HARTKE, U.S. Senate; 
Wayne Morse, U.S. Senate; WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, U.S. Senate; ABRAHAM RIBI- 
corr, U.S. Senate; JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S, Senate; HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
In., U.S. Senate. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we issued 
the statement under the heading “A 
Plea for Sanity.” I not only stand four- 
square behind every word of it and the 
clear implications of the statement, but 
I wish to make further brief remarks 
about the problem today. 

As every Member of the Senate knows, 
concern has continued over the weekend 
that there may be underfoot a plan on 
the part of Ho Chi Minh and the other 
officials of his government to try these 
American aviators under some trumped- 
up charge that they are war criminals. 

I do not know whether it is possible 
for any reason, any sense of reason, any 
commonsense, any sense of human 
values, to be transmitted to the leaders 
of the North Vietnam Government, but 
if they carry out any plan to try these 
American aviators or other captured 
American prisoners of war in North Viet- 
nam, there is no doubt in my mind that 
they will stand in open violation of the 
Geneva Convention for the protection of 
prisoners of war. 
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Mr. President, in my judgment, not 
only would a so-called war crimes trial 
of these American military prisoners 
stand in clear and open violation of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the treat- 
ment of war prisoners of August 12, 
1949—signed by North Vietnam—but it 
would be a total and unbridled violation 
of human rights recognized by civilized 
man as basic in guiding our conduct in 
relationship to each other, irrespective 
our nationality. 

So I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the language of the Geneva 
Convention relative to war prisoners be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the conven- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GENEVA CONVENTION RELATIVE TO THE TREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR OF AUGUST 12, 
1949 

[TIAS 3364] 
MULTILATERAL 
Protection of war victims 
Prisoners of War 
[TIAS 3364, Aug. 12, 1949 

Convention, with annexes, dated at Geneva 
August 12, 1949. 

Ratification advised by the Senate of the 
United States of America, subject to a 
statement, July 6, 1955; 

Ratified by the President of the United 
States of America, subject to said state- 
ment, July 14, 1955; 

Ratification of the United States of America 
deposited with the Swiss Federal Council 
August 2,1955; 

Proclaimed by the President of the United 
States of America August 30, 1955 

Date of entry into force with respect to the 
United States of America: February 2, 1956. 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA 


A proclamation 


Wuereas the Geneva Convention relative 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War was 
open for signature from August 12, 1949 
until February 12, 1950, and during that 
period was signed on behalf of the United 
States of America and sixty other States; 

WHEREAS the text of the said Convention, 
in the English and French languages, as 
certified by the Swiss Federal Council, is 
word for word as follows: 


[TS 846. 47 Stat. 2021.] 

The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of the 
Governments represented at the Diplomatic 
Conference held at Geneva from April 21 
to August 12, 1949, for the purpose of re- 
vising the Convention concluded at Geneva 
on July 27, 1929, relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War, have agreed as follows: 


PART I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 
The High Contracting Parties undertake 
to respect and to ensure respect for the 
present Convention in all circumstances. 
Article 2 


In addition to the provisions which shall 
be implemented in peace time, the present 
Convention shall apply to al! cases of de- 
clared war or of any other armed conflict 
which may arise between two or more of the 
High Contracting Parties, even if the state 
of war is not recognized by one of them. 

The Convention shall also apply to all 
eases of partial or total occupation of the 
territory of a High Contracting Party, even 
if the said occupation meets with no armed 
resistance. 

Although one of the Powers in conflict 
may not be a party to the present Conven- 
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tion, the Powers who are parties thereto 
shall remain bound by it in their mutual 
relations. They shall furthermore be bound 
by the Convention in relation to the said 
Power, if the latter accept and applies the 
provisions thereof. 


Article 3 


In the case of armed conflict not of an 
international character occurring in the 
territory of one of the High Contracting 
Parties, each Party to the conflict shall be 
bound to apply, as a minimum, the following 
provisions: 

(1) Persons taking no active part in the 
hostilities, including members of armed 
forces who have laid down their arms and 
those placed hors de comba: by sickness, 
wounds, detention, or any other cause, shall 
in all circumstances be treated humanely, 
without any adverse distinction founded on 
r:.ce, colour, religion or faith, sex, birth 
or wealth, or any other similar criteria. 

To this end the following acts are and 
shall remain prohibited at any time and in 
any place whatsoever with respect to the 
above-mentioned ns: 

(a) violence to life and person, in particu- 
lar murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel 
treatment and torture; 

(b) taking of hostages; 

(c) outrages upon personal dignity, in 
particular, humiliating and degrading treat- 
ment; 

(d) the passing of sentences and the car- 
rying out of executions without previous 
judgment pronounced by a regularly consti- 
tuted court affording all the judicial guaran- 
tees which are recognized as indispensable by 
civilized peoples. 

(2) The wounded and sick shall be col- 
lected and cared for. 

An impartial humanitarian body, such as 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, may offer its services to the Parties to 
the conflict. 

The Parties to the conflict should further 
endeavour to bring into force, by means of 
special agreements, all or part of the other 
provisions of the present Convention. 

The application of the preceding provisions 
shall not affect the legal status of the Parties 
to the conflict. 

Article 4 

A. Prisoners of war, in the sense of the 
present Convention, are persons belonging to 
one of the following categories, who have 
fallen into the power of the enemy: 

(1) Members of the armed forces of a 
Party to the conflict, as well as members of 
militias or volunteer corps forming part of 
such armed forces. 

(2) Members of other militias of other vol- 
unteer corps, including those of organized 
resistance movements, belonging to a Party 
to the conflict and operating in or outside 
their own territory, even if this territory is 
occupied, provided that such militias or vol- 
unteer corps, including such o re- 
sistance movements, fulfil the following con- 
ditions: 

(a) that of being commanded by a person 
responsible for his subordinates; 

(b) that of having a fixed distinctive sign 
recognizable at a distance; 

(c) that of carrying arms openly; 

(d) that of conducting their operations in 
accordance with the laws and customs of 
war. 

(3) Members of regular armed forces who 
profess allegiance to a government or an 
authority not recognized by the Detaining 
Power. 

(4) Persons who accompany the armed 
forces without actually being members there- 
of, such as civilian members of military air- 
craft crews, war correspondents, supply con- 
tractors, members of labour units or of serv- 
ices responsible for the welfare of the armed 
forces, provided that they have received au- 
thorization from the armed forces which 
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they accompany, who shall provide them for 
that purpose with an identity card similar to 
the annexed model. 

(5) Members of crews, including masters, 
pilots and apprentices, of the merchant 
marine and the crews of civil aircraft of the 
Parties to the conflict. who do not benefit by 
more favourable treatment under any other 
provisions of international law. 

(6) Inhabitants of a non-occupied terri- 
tory, who on the approach of the enemy 
spontaneously take up arms to resist the in- 
vading forces, without having had time to 
form themselves into regular armed units, 
provided they carry arms openly and respect 
the laws and customs of war. 

B. The following shall likewise be treated 
as prisoners of war under the present 
Convention: 

(1) Persons belonging, or having belonged, 
to the armed forces of the occupied country, 
if the occupying Power considers it neces- 
sary by reason of such allegiance to intern 
them, even though it has originally liberated 
them while hostilities were going on outside 
the territory it occupies, in particular where 
such persons have made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rejoin the armed forces to which 
they belong and which are engaged in com- 
bat, or where they fail to comply with a 
summons made to them with a view to 
internment. 

(2) The persons belonging to one of the 
categories enumerated in the present Article, 
who have been received by neutral or non- 
belligerent Powers on their territory and 
whom these Powers are required to intern 
under international law, without prejudice to 
any more favourable treatment which these 
Powers may choose to give and with the ex- 
ception of Articles 8, 10, 15, 30, fifth para- 
graph, 58-67, 92, 126 and, where diplomatic 
relations exist between the Parties to the 
conflict and the neutral or non-belligerent 
Power concerned, those Articles concerning 
the Protecting Power. Where such diplo- 
matic relations exist, the Parties to a conflict 
on whom these persons depend shall be al- 
lowed to perform towards them the functions 
of a Protecting Power as provided in the 
present Convention, without prejudice to the 
functions which these Parties normally ex- 
ercise in conformity with diplomatic and 
consular usage and treaties. 

C. This Article shall in no way affect the 
status of medical personnel and chaplains 
as provided for in Article 33 of the nt 
Convention. 

Article 5 


The present Convention shall apply to the 
persons referred to in Article 4 from the time 
they fall into the power of the enemy and 
until their final release and repatriation. 

Should any doubt arise as to whether per- 
sons, having committed a belligerent act and 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
belong to any of the categories enumerated 
in Article 4, such persons shall enjoy the 
protection of the present Convention until 
such time as their status has been deter- 
mined by a competent tribunal. 

Article 6 

In addition to the agreements expressly 
provided for in Articles 10, 23, 28, 33, 60, 65, 
66, 67, 72, 73, 75, 109, 110, 118, 119, 122 and 
182, the High Contracting Parties may con- 
clude other special agreements for all mat- 
ters concerning which they may deem it suit- 
able to make separate provision. No special 
agreement shall adversely affect the situa- 
tion of prisoners of war, as defined by the 
present Convention, nor restrict the rights 
which it confers upon them. 

Prisoners of war shall continue to have the 
benefit of such agreements as long as the 
Convention is applicable to them, except 
where express provisions to the contrary are 
contained in the aforesaid or in subsequent 
agreements, or where more favourable meas- 
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ures have been taken with regard to them 
by one or other of the Parties to the conflict. 


Article 7 


Prisoners of war may in no circumstances 
renounce in part or in entirety the rights 
secured to them by the present Convention, 
and by the special agreements referred to in 
the foregoing Article, if such there be. 


Article 8 


The present Convention shall be applied 
with the cooperation and under the scrutiny 
of the Protecting Powers whose duty it is to 
safeguard the interests of the Parties to the 
conflict. For this purpose, the Protecting 
Powers may appoint, apart from their diplo- 
matic or consular staff, delegates from 
amongst their own nationals or the nationals 
of other neutral Powers. The said delegates 
shall be subject to the approval of the Power 
with which they are to carry out their duties. 

The Parties to the conflict shall facilitate 
to the greatest extent possible the task of the 
representatives or delegates of the Protecting 
Powers. 

The representatives or delegates of the 
Protecting Powers shall not in any case ex- 
ceed their mission under the present Con- 
vention. They shall, in particular, take 
account of the imperative necessities of se- 
curity of the State wherein they carry out 
their duties. 

Article 9 


The provisions of the present Convention 
constitute no obstacle to the humanitarian 
activities which the International Committee 
of the Red Cross or any other impartial hu- 
manitarian organization may, subject to the 
consent of the Parties to the conflict con- 
cerned, undertake for the protection of pris- 
oners of war and for their relief. 


Article 10 


The High Contracting Parties may at any 
time agree to entrust to an organization 
which offers all guarantees of impartiality 
and efficacy the duties incumbent on the 
Protecting Powers by virtue of the present 
Convention. 

When prisoners of war do not benefit or 
cease to benefit, no matter for what rea- 
son, by the activities of a Protecting Power 
or of an organization provided for in the 
first paragraph above, the Detaining Power 
shall request a neutral State, or such an or- 
ganization, to undertake the functions per- 
formed under the present Convention by a 
Protecting Power designated by the Parties 
to a conflict. 

If protection cannot be arranged accord- 
ingly, the Detaining Power shall request or 
shall accept, subject to the provisions of 
this Article, the offer of the services of a 
humanitarian organization, such as the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross, to 
assume the humanitarian functions per- 
formed by Protecting Powers under the pres- 
ent Convention. 

Any neutral Power or any organization in- 
vited by the Power concerned or offering 
itself for these purposes, shall be required 
to act with a sense of responsibility toward 
the Party to the conflict on which persons 
protected by the present Convention depend, 
and shall be required to furnish sufficient 
assurances that it is in a position to under- 
take the appropriate functions and to dis- 
charge them impartially. 

No derogation from the preceding provi- 
sions shall be made by special agreements 
between Powers one of which is restricted, 
even temporarily, in its freedom to negoti- 
ate with the other Power or its allies by 
reason of military events, more particularly 
where the whole, or a substantial part, of 
the territory of the said Power is occupied. 

Whenever in the present Convention men- 
tion is made of a Protecting Power, such 
mention applies to substitute organizations 
in the sense of the present Article. 
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Article 11 


In cases where they deem it advisable in 
the interest of protected persons particu- 
larly in cases of disagreement between the 
Parties to the conflict as to the application 
or interpretation of the provisions of the 
present Conyention, the Protecting Powers 
shall lend their good offices with a view to 
settling the disagreement. 

For this purpose, each of the Protecting 
Powers may, either at the invitation of one 
Party or on its own initiative, propose to 
the Parties to the conflict a meeting of their 
representatives, and in particular of the au- 
thorities responsible for prisoners of war, 
possibly on neutral territory suitably chosen. 
The Parties to the conflict shall be bound 
to give effect to the proposals made to them 
for this purpose. The Protecting Powers 
may, if necessary, propose for approval by 
the Parties to the conflict a person be- 
longing to a neutral Power, or delegated by 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, who shall be invited to take part in 
such a meeting. 


PART II GENERAL PROTECTION OF PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


Article 12 


Prisoners of war are in the hands of the 
enemy Power, but not of the individuals or 
military units who have captured them. Ir- 
respective of the individual responsibilities 
that may exist, the Detaining Power is re- 
sponsible for the treatment given them. 

Prisoners of war may only be transferred 
by the Detaining Power to a Power which is 
a party to the Convention and after the De- 
taining Power has satisfied itself of the will- 
ingness and ability of such transferee Power 
to apply the Convention. When prisoners of 
war are transferred under such circum- 
stances, responsibility for the application of 
the Convention rests on the Power accepting 
them while they are in its custody. 

Nevertheless, if that Power fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Convention in any 
important respect, the Power by whom the 
prisoners of war were transferred shall, upon 
being notified by the Protecting Power, take 
effective measures to correct the situation or 
shall request the return of the prisoners of 
war. Such requests must be complied with. 


Article 13 


Prisoners of war must at all times be hu- 
manely treated. Any unlawful act or omis- 
sion by the Detaining Power causing death or 
seriously endangering the health of a pris- 
oner of war in its custody is prohibited, and 
will be regarded as a serious breach of the 
present Convention. In particular, no pris- 
oner of war may be subjected to physical 
mutilation or to medical or scientific experi- 
ments of any kind which are not justified by 
the medical, dental or hospital treatment 
of the prisoner concerned and carried out in 
his interest. 

Likewise, prisoners of war must at all times 
be protected, particularly against act of vio- 
lence or intimidation and against insults and 
public curiosity. 

Measures of reprisal against prisoners of 
war are prohibited. 


Article 14 

Prisoners of war are entitled to all cir- 
cumstances to respect for their persons and 
their honour, 

Women shall be treated with all the regard 
due to their sex and shall in all cases benefit 
by treatment as favourable as that granted 
to men, 

Prisoners of war shall retain the full civil 
capacity which they enjoyed at the time of 
their capture. The Detaining Power may not 
restrict the exercise, either within or with- 
out its own territory, of the rights such ca- 
pacity confers except in so far as the cap- 
tivity requires, 
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Article 15 


The Power detaining prisoners of war shall 
be bound to provide free of charge for their 
maintenance and for the medical attention 
required by their state of health, 


Article 16 


Taking into consideration the provisions of 
the present Convention relating to rank and 
sex, and subject to any privileged treatment 
which may be accorded to them by reason of 
their state of health, age or professional 
qualifications, all prisoners of war shall be 
treated alike by the Detaining Power, with- 
out any adverse distinction based on race, 
nationality, religious belief or political opin- 
ions, or any other distinction founded on 
similar criteria, 


PART III—CAPTIVITY 
Section I—Beginning of captivity 
Article 17 


Every prisoner of war, when questioned on 
the subject, is bound to give only his sur- 
name, first names and rank, date of birth, 
and army, regimental, personal or serial 
number, or failing this, equivalent informa- 
tion. 

If he willfully infringes this rule, he may 
render himself liable to a restriction of the 
privileges accorded to his rank or status. 

Each Party to a conflict is required to fur- 
nish the persons under its jurisdiction who 
are liable to become prisoners of war, with 
an identity card showing the owner's sur- 
name, first names, rank, army, regimental, 
personal or serial number or equivalent in- 
formation, and date of birth. The identity 
card may, furthermore, bear the signature or 
the fingerprints, or both, of the owner, and 
may bear, as well, any other information the 
Party to the conflict may wish to add con- 
cerning persons belonging to its armed forces. 
As far as possible the card shall measure 
6.510 cm. and shall be issued in duplicate, 
The identity card shall be shown by the 
prisoner of war upon demand, but may in no 
case be taken away from him. 

No physical or mental torture, nor any 
other form of coercion, may be inflicted on 
prisoners of war to secure from them in- 
formation of any kind whatever. Prisoners of 
war who refuse to answer may not be threat- 
ened, insulted, or exposed to unpleasant or 
disadvantageous treatment of any kind. 

Prisoners of war who, owing to their physi- 
cal or mental conditions, are unable to state 
their identity, shall be handed over to the 
medical service, The identity of such pris- 
oners shall be established by all possible 
means, subject to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The questioning of prisoners of war shall 
be carried out in a language which they un- 
derstand. 

Article 18 

All effects and articles of personal use, ex- 
cept arms, horses, military equipment and 
military documents, shall remain in the pos- 
session of prisoners of war, likewise their 
metal helmets and gas masks and like arti- 
cles issued for personal protection. Effects 
and articles used for their clothing or feed- 
ing shall likewise remain in their possession, 
even if such effects and articles belong to 
their regulation military equipment. 

At no time should prisoners of war be 
without identity documents. The Detaining 
Power shall supply such documents to pris- 
oners of war who possess none. 

Badges of rank and nationality, decora- 
tions and articles having above all a personal 
or sentimental value may not be taken from 
prisoners of war. 

Sums of money carried by prisoners of war 
may not be taken away from them except by 
order of an Officer, and after the amount and 
particulars of the owner have been recorded 
in a special register and an itemized receipt 
has been given, legibly inscribed with the 
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name, rank and unit of the person issuing 
the said receipt. Sums in the currency of 
the Detaining Power, or which are changed 
into such currency at the prisoner’s request, 
shall be placed to the credit of the prisoner's 
account as provided in Article 64. 

The Detaining Power may withdraw arti- 
cles of value from prisoners of war only for 
reasons of security; when such articles are 
withdrawn, the procedure laid down for sums 
of money impounded shall apply. 

Such objects, likewise sums taken away in 
any currency other than that of the Detain- 
ing Power and the conversion of which has 
not been asked for by the owners, shall be 
kept in the custody of the Detaining Power 
and shall be returned in their initial shape to 
prisoners of war at the end of their captivity. 


Article 19 


Prisoners of war shall be evacuated, as soon 
as possible after their capture, to camps situ- 
ated in an area far enough from the combat 
zone for them to be out of danger. 

Only those prisoners of war who, owing 
to wounds or sickness, would run greater risks 
by being evacuated than by remaining where 
they are, may be temporarily kept back in a 
danger zone. 

Prisoners of war shall not be unnecessarily 
exposed to danger while awaiting evacuation 
from a fighting zone. 


Article 20 


The evacuation of prisoners of war shall 
always be effected humanely and in condi- 
tions similar to those for the forces of the 
Detaining Power in their changes of station. 

The Detaining Power shall supply prisoners 
of war who are being evacuated with suffi- 
cient food and potable water, and with the 
necessary clothing and medical attention. 
The Detaining Power shall take all suitable 
precautions to ensure their safety during 
evacuation, and shall establish as soon as 
possible a list of the prisoners of war who are 
evacuated. 

If prisoners of war must, during evacua- 
tion, pass through transit camps, their stay 
in such camps shall be as brief as possible. 

Section 1I—Internment of prisoners of war 

Chapter I—General Observations 
Article 21 

The Detaining Power may subject prisoners 
of war to internment. It may impose on 
them the obligation of not leaving, beyond 
certain limits, the camp where they are in- 
terned, or if the said camp is fenced in, of 
not going outside its perimeter. Subject to 
the provisions of the present Convention 
relative to penal and disciplinary sanctions, 
prisoners of war may not be held in close con- 
finement except where necessary safeguard 
their health and then only during the con- 
tinuation of the circumstances which make 
such confinement necessary. 

Prisoners of war may be partially or wholly 
released on parole or promise, in so far as is 
allowed by the laws of the Power on which 
they depend. Such measures shall be taken 
particularly in cases where this may contri- 
bute to the improvement of their state of 
health. No prisoner of war shall be com- 
pelled to accept liberty on parole or promise. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities, each 
Party to the conflict shall notify the adverse 
Party of the laws and regulations allowing or 
forbidding its own nationals to accept liberty 
on parole or promise. Prisoners of war who 
are paroled or who have given their promise 
in conformity with the laws and regulations 
so notified, are bound on their personal hon- 
our scrupulously to fulfil, both towards the 
Power on which they depend and towards the 
Power which has captured them, the engage- 
ments of their paroles or promises. In such 
cases, the Power on which they depend is 
bound neither to require nor to accept from 
them any service incompatible with the 
parole or promise given. 
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Article 22 


Prisoners of war may be interned only in 
premises located on land and affording every 
guarantee of hygiene and healthfulness. Ex- 
cept in particular cases which are justified 
by the interest of the prisoners themselves, 
they shall not be interned in penitentiaries. 

Prisoners of war interned in unhealthy 
areas, or where the climate is injurious for 
them, shall be removed as soon as possible 
to a more favorable climate. 

The Detaining Power shall assemble pris- 
oners of war in camps or camp compounds 
according to their nationality, language and 
customs, provided that such prisoners shall 
not be separated from prisoners of war be- 
longing to the armed forces with which they 
were serving at the time of their capture, ex- 
cept with their consent. 

Article 23 

No prisoner of war may at any time be sent 
to, or detained in areas where he may be ex- 
posed to the fire of the combat zone, nor 
may his presence be used to render certain 
points or areas immune from military opera- 
tions. 

Prisoners of war shall have shelters against 
air bombardment and other hazards of war, 
to the same extent as the local civilian 
population. With the exception of those en- 
gaged in the protection of their quarters 
against the aforesaid hazards, they may enter 
such shelters as soon as possible after the 
giving of the alarm. Any other protective 
measure taken in favour of the population 
shall also apply to them. 

Detaining Powers shall give the Powers 
concerned, through the intermediary of the 
Protecting Powers, all useful information re- 
garding the geographical location of prisoner 
of war camps. 

Whenever military considerations permit, 
prisoner of war camps shall be indicated in 
the day-time by the letters PW or PG, placed 
so as to be clearly visible from the air. The 
Powers concerned may, however, agree upon 
any other system of marking. Only prisoner 
of war camps shall be marked as such. 


Article 24 


Transit or screening camps of a permanent 
kind shall be fitted out under conditions 
similar to those described in the present 
Section, and the prisoners therein shall have 
the same treatment as in other camps. 


Chapter Il—Quarters, Food and Clothing of 
Prisoners of War 


Article 25 


Prisoners of war shall be quartered under 
conditions as favourable as those for the 
forces of the Detaining Power who are bil- 
leted in the same area. The said conditions 
shall make allowance for the habits and cus- 
toms of the prisoners and shall in no case 
be prejudicial to their health. 

The foregoing provisions shall apply in 
particular to the dormitories of prisoners of 
war as regards both total surface and mini- 
mum cubic space, and the general installa- 
tions, bedding and blankets. 

The premise provided for the use of pris- 
oners of war individually or collectively, shall 
be entirely protected from dampness and 
adequately heated and lighted, in particular 
between dusk and lights out. All precau- 
tions must be taken against the danger of 
fire. 

In any camps in which women prisoners 
of war, as well as men, are accommodated, 
separate dormitories shall be provided for 
them. 

Article 26 

The basic dally food rations shall be suf- 
ficient in quantity, quality and variety to 
keep prisoners of war in good health and to 
prevent loss of weight or the development of 
nutritional deficiencies. Account shall also 
be taken of the habitual diet of the prison- 
ers. 
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The Detaining Power shall supply prison- 
ers of war who work with such additional 
rations as are necessary for the labour on 
which they are employed. 

Sufficient drinking water shall be supplied 
to prisoners of war. The use of tobacco shall 
be permitted. 

Prisoners of war shall, as far as possible, 
be associated with the preparation of their 
meals; they may be employed for that pur- 
pose in the kitchens. Furthermore, they 
shall be given the means of preparing, them- 
selves, the additional food in their possession. 

Adequate premises shall be provided for 
messing. 

Collective disciplinary measures affecting 
food are prohibited. 


Article 27 


Clothing, underwear and footwear shall be 
supplied to prisoners of war in sufficient 
quantities by the Detaining Power, which 
shall make allowance for the climate of the 
region where the prisoners are detained. 
Uniforms of enemy armed forces captured by 
the Detaining Power should, if suitable for 
the climate, be made available to clothe pris- 
oners of war. 

The regular replacement and repair of the 
above articles shall be assumed by the De- 
taining Power. In addition, prisoners of war 
who work shall receive appropriate clothing, 
wherever the nature of the work demands. 


Article 28 


Canteens shall be installed in all camps, 
where prisoners of war may procure food- 
stuffs, soap and tobacco and ordinary articles 
in dally use. The tariff shall never be in ex- 
cess of local market prices. 

The profits made by camp canteens shall 
be used for the benefit of the prisoners; a 
special fund shall be created for this pur- 
pose. The prisoners’ representative shall 
have the right to collaborate in the manage- 
ment of the canteen and of this fund. 

When a camp is closed down, the credit 
balance of the special fund shall be handed 
to an international welfare organization, to 
be employed for the benefit of prisoners of 
war of the same nationality as those who 
have contributed to the fund. In case of a 
general repatriation, such profits shall be 
kept by the Detaining Power, subject to any 
agreement to the contrary between the Pow- 
ers concerned. 


Chapter III Hygiene and Medical Attention 
Article 29 


The Detaining Power shall be bound to 
take all sanitary measures necessary to en- 
sure the cleanliness and healthfulness of 
camps and to prevent epidemics. 

Prisoners of war shall have for their use, 
day and night, conveniences which conform 
to the rules of hygiene and are maintained 
in @ constant state of cleanliness. In any 
camps in which women prisoners of war are 
accommodated, separate conveniences shall 
be provided for them. 

Also, apart from the baths and showers 
with which the camps shall be furnished, 
prisoners of war shall be provided with sum- 
cient water and soap for their personal toilet 
and for washing their personal laundry; the 
necessary installations, facilities and time 
shall be granted them for that purpose. 


Article 30 

Every camp shall have an adequate in- 
firmary where prisoners of war may have 
the attention they require, as well as appro- 
priate diet. Isolation wards shall, if neces- 
sary, be set aside for cases of contagious or 
mental disease. 

Prisoners of war suffering from serious 
disease, or whose condition necessitates spe- 
cial treatment, a surgical operation or hos- 
pital care, must be admitted to any military 
or civilian medical unit where such treatment 
can be given, even if their repatriation is 
contemplated in the near future. Special fa- 
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cilities shall be afforded for the care to be 
given to the disabled, in particular to the 
blind, and for their rehabilitation, pending 
repatriation. 

Prisoners of war shall have the attention, 
preferably, of medical personnel of the Power 
on which they depend and, if possible, of 
their nationality. 

Prisoners of war may not be prevented 
from presenting themselves to the medical 
authorities for examination. The detaining 
authorities shall, upon request, issue to every 
prisoner who has undergone treatment, an 
official certificate indicating the nature of 
his illness or injury, and the duration and 
kind of treatment received. A duplicate of 
this certificate shall be forwarded to the Cen- 
tral Prisoners of War Agency. 

The costs of treatment, including those 
of any apparatus necessary for the mainte- 
nance of prisoners of war in good health, 
particularly dentures and other artificial ap- 
pliances, of spectacles, shall be borne by the 
Detaining Power. 

Article 31 

Medical inspections of prisoners of war 
shall be held at least once a month. They 
shall include the checking and the record- 
ing of the weight of each prisoner of war. 
Their purpose shall be, in particular, to super- 
vise the general state of health, nutrition 
and cleanliness of prisoners and to detect 
contagious diseases, especially tuberculosis, 
malaria and venereal disease. For this pur- 
pose the most efficient methods available 
shall be employed, e.g. periodic mass minia- 
ture radiography for the early detection of 
tuberculosis. 

Article 32 


Prisoners of war who, though not attached 
to the medical service of their armed forces, 
are physicians, surgeons, dentists, nurses or 
medical orderlies, may be required by the 
Detaining Power to exercise their medical 
functions in the interests of prisoners of war 
dependent on the same Power. In that case 
they shall continue to be prisoners of war, 
but shall receive the same treatment as cor- 
responding medical personnel retained by the 
Detaining Power. They shall be exempted 
from any other work under Article 49. 


Chapter IV- Medical Personnel and Chap- 
lains Retained To Assist Prisoners of War 


Article 33 


Members of the medical personnel and 
chaplains while retained by the Detaining 
Power with a view to assisting prisoners of 
war, shall not be considered as prisoners of 
war. They shall, however, receive as a 
minimum the benefits and protection of the 
present Convention, and shall also be granted 
all facilities necessary to provide for the 
medical care of, and religious ministration to 
prisoners of war. 

They shall continue to exercise their medi- 
cal and spiritual functions for the benefit of 
prisoners of war, preferably those belonging 
to the armed forces upon which they depend, 
within the scope of the military laws and 
regulations of the Detaining Power and under 
the control of its competent services, in ac- 
cordance with their professional etiquette. 
They shall also benefit by the following 
facilities in the exercise of their medical or 
spiritual functions: 

(a) They shall be authorized to visit 
periodically prisoners of war situated in 
working detachments or in hospitals outside 
the camp. For this purpose, the Detaining 
Power shall place at their disposal the neces- 
sary means of transport. 

[TIAS 3362. Ante, p. 3132.] 

(b) The senior medical officer in each 
camp shall be responsible to the camp mili- 
tary authorities for everything connected 
with the activities of retained medical per- 
sonnel. For this purpose, Parties to the con- 
flict shall agree at the outbreak of hostilities 
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on the subject of the corresponding ranks of 
the medical personnel, including that of so- 
cieties mentioned in Article 26 of the Geneva 
Convention for the Amelioration of the Con- 
dition of the Wounded and Sick in Armed 
Forces in the Field of August 12, 1949. This 
senior medical officer, as well as chaplains, 
shall have the right to deal with the com- 
petent authorities of the camp on all ques- 
tions relating to their duties. Such au- 
thorities shall afford them all necessary 
facilities for correspondence relating to these 
questions. 

(c) Although they shall be subject to the 
internal discipline of the camp in which they 
are retained, such personnel may not be 
compelled to carry out any work other than 
that concerned with their medical or reli- 
gious duties. 

During hostilities, the Parties to the con- 
flict shall agree concerning the possible relief 
of retained personnel and shall settle the 
procedure to be followed. 

None of the preceding provisions shall 
relieve the Detaining Power of its obligations 
with regard to prisoners of war from the 
medical or spiritual point of view. 


Chapter V—Religious, Intellectual and 
Physical Activities 


Article 34 


Prisoners of war shall enjoy complete lati- 
tude in the exercise of their religious duties, 
including attendance at the service of their 
faith, on condition that they comply with 
the disciplinary routine prescribed by the 
military authorities. 

Adequate premises shall be provided where 
religious services may be held. 


Article 35 


Chaplains who fall into the hands of the 
enemy Power and who remain or are retained 
with a view to assisting prisoners of war, 
shall be allowed to minister to them and to 
exercise freely their ministry amongst pris- 
oners of war of the same religion, in accord- 
ance with their religious conscience. They 
shall be allocated among the various camps 
and labour detachments containing prison- 
ers of war belonging to the same forces, 
speaking the same language or practising the 
same religion. They shall enjoy the neces- 
sary facilities, including the means of trans- 
port provided for in Article 33, for visiting 
the prisoners of war outside their camp. 
They shall be free to correspond, subject to 
censorship, on matters concerning their reli- 
gious duties with the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in the country of detention and with in- 
ternational religious organizations. Letters 
and cards which they may send for this pur- 
pose shall be in addition to the quota pro- 
vided for in Article 71. 

Article 36 

Prisoners of war who are ministers of reli- 
gion, without having officiated as chaplains 
to their own forces, shall be at liberty, what- 
ever their denomination, to minister freely 
to the members of their community. For 
this purpose, they shall receive the same 
treatment as the chaplains retained by the 
Detaining Power. They shall not be obliged 
to do any other work. 


Article 37 


When prisoners of war have not the as- 
sistance of a retained chaplain or of a pris- 
oner of war minister of their faith, a minis- 
ter belonging to the prisoners’ or a similar 
denomination, or in his absence a qualified 
layman, if such a course is feasible from a 
confessional point of view, shall be appointed, 
at the request of the prisoners concerned, to 
fill this office. This appointment, subject to 
the approval of the Detaining Power, shall 
take place with the agreement of the com- 
munity of prisoners concerned and, wherever 
necessary, with the approval of the local reli- 
gious authorities of the same faith. The 
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person thus appointed shall comply with all 
regulations established by the Detaining 
Power in the interests of discipline and mili- 
tary security. 
Article 38 

While respecting the individual preferences 
of every prisoner, the Detaining Power shall 
encourage the practice of intellectual, edu- 
cational, and recreational pursuits, sports 
and games amongst prisoners, and shall take 
the measures necessary to ensure the exer- 
cise thereof by providing them with adequate 
premises and necessary equipment. 

Prisoners shall have opportunities for tak- 
ing physical exercise, including sports and 
games, and for being out of doors. Sufficient 
open spaces shall be provided for this pur- 
pose in all camps. 


Chapter VI—Discipline 
Article 39 


Every prisoner of war camp shall be put 
under the immediate authority of a respon- 
sible commissioned officer belonging to the 
regular armed forces of the Detaining Power. 
Such officer shall have in his possession a 
copy of the present Convention; he shall en- 
sure that its provisions are known to the 
camp staff and the guard and shall be re- 
sponsible, under the direction of his gov- 
ernment, for its application. 

Prisoners of war, with the exception of 
Officers, must salute and show to all officers 
of the Detaining Power the external marks 
of respect provided for by the regulations 
applying in their own forces. 

Officer prisoners of war are bound to salute 
only officers of a higher rank of the Detain- 
ing Power; they must, however, salute the 
camp commander regardless of his rank. 


Article 40 


The wearing of badges of rank and nation- 
ality, as well as of decorations, shall be per- 
mitted. 

Article 41 
[Post, p..3432.] 


In every camp the text of the present Con- 
vention and its Annexes and the contents of 
any special agreement provided for in Article 
6, shall be posted, in the prisoners’ own lan- 
guage, in places where all may read them. 
Copies shall be supplied, on request, to the 
prisoners who cannot have access to the copy 
which has been posted. 

Regulations, orders, notices and publica- 
tions of every kind relating to the conduct 
of prisoners of war shall be issued to them 
in a language which they understand. Such 
regulations, orders and publications shall be 
posted in the manner described above and 
copies shall be handed to the prisoners’ rep- 
resentative. Every order and command ad- 
dressed to prisoners of war individually must 
likewise be given in a language which they 
understand. 

Article 42 


The use of weapons against prisoners of 
war, especially against those who are escap- 
ing or attempting to escape, shall constitute 
an extreme measure, which shall always be 
preceded by warnings appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Chapter VII—Rank of Prisoners of War 

Article 43 

Upon the outbreak of hostilies, the Parties 
to the conflict shall communicate to one 
another the titles and ranks of all the per- 
sons mentioned in Article 4 of the present 
Convention, in order to ensure equality of 
treatment between prisoners of equivalent 
rank. Titles and ranks which are subse- 
quently created shall form the subject of 
similar communications. 

The Detaining Power shall recognize pro- 
motions in rank which have been accorded 
to prisoners of war and which have been 
duly notified by the Power on which these 
prisioners depend. 
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Article 44 

Officers and prisoners of equivalent status 
shall be treated with the regard due to their 
rank and age. 

In order to ensure service in officers’ camps, 
other ranks of the same armed forces who, as 
for as possible, speak the same language, 
shall be assigned in sufficient numbers, ac- 
count being taken of the rank of officers 
and prisoners of equivalent status. Such 
orderlies shall not be required to perform any 
other work. 

Supervision of the mess by the officers 
themselves shall be facilitated in every way. 


Article 45 


Prisoners of war other than officers and 
prisoners of equivalent status shall be 
treated with the regard due to their rank and 
age. 
Supervision of the mess by the prisoners 
themselves shall be facilitated in every way. 


Chapter ViIlI—Transfer of Prisoners of War 
After Their Arrival in Camp 
Article 46 

The Detaining Power, when deciding upon 
the transfer of prisoners of war, shall take 
into account the interests of the prisoners 
themselves, more especially so as not to in- 
crease the difficulty of their repatriation. 

The transfer of prisoners of war shall 
always be effected humanely and in condi- 
tions not less favourable than those under 
which the forces of the Detaining Power are 
transferred. Account shall always be taken 
of the climatic conditions to which the 
prisoners of war are accustomed and the 
conditions of transfer shall in no case be 
prejudicial to their health. 

The Detaining Power shall supply prisoners 
of war during transfer with sufficient food 
and drinking water to keep them in good 
health, likewise with the necessary clothing, 
shelter and medical attention. The Detain- 
ing Power shall take adequate precautions 
especially in case of transport by sea or by 
air, to ensure their safety during transfer, 
and shall draw up a complete list of all 
transferred prisoners before their departure. 


Article 47 


Sick or wounded prisoners of war shall not 
be transferred as long as their recovery may 
be endangered by the journey, unless their 
safety imperatively demands it. 

If the combat zone draws closer to a camp, 
the prisoners of war in the said camp shall 
not be transferred unless their transfer can 
be carried out in adequate conditions of 
safety, or unless they are exposed to greater 
risks by remaining on the spot than by being 
transferred. 

Article 48 

In the event of transfer, prisoners of war 
shall be officially advised of their departure 
and of their new postal address. Such noti- 
fications shall be given in time for them to 
a their luggage and inform their next of 
They shall be allowed to take with them 
their personal effects, and the correspondence 
and parcels which have arrived for them. 
The weight of such baggage may be limited, 
if the conditions of transfer so require, to 
what each prisoner can reasonably carry, 
which shall in no case be more than twenty- 
five kilograms per head. 

Mail and parcels addressed to their former 
camp shall be forwarded to them without 
delay. The camp commander shall take, in 
agreement with the prisoners’ representative, 
any Measures needed to ensure the transport 
of the prisoners’ community property and of 
the luggage they are unable to take with 
them in consequence of restrictions imposed 
by virtue of the second paragraph of this 
Article, 

The costs of transfers shall be borne by the 
Detaining Power. 
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Section Il Labour of prisoners of war 
Article 49 

The Detaining Power may utilize the la- 
bour of prisoners of war who are physically 
fit, taking into account their age, sex, rank 
and physical aptitude, and with a view par- 
ticularly to maintaining them in a good state 
of physical and mental health. 

Non-commissioned officers who are prison- 
ers of war shall only be required to do super- 
visory work. Those not so required may ask 
for other suitable work which shall, so far as 
possible, be found for them. 

If officers or persons of equivalent status 
ask for suitable work, it shall be found for 
them, so far as possible, but they may in no 
circumstances be compelled to work. 

Article 50 


Besides work connected with camp admin- 
istration, installation or maintenance, pris- 
oners of war May be compelled to do only 
such work as is included in the following 
classes; 

(@) agriculture; 

(b) industries connected with the produc- 
tion or the extraction of raw materials, and 
manufacturing industries, with the exception 
of metallurgical, machinery and chemical in- 
dustries; public works and building opera- 
tions which have no military character or 
purpose; 

(c) transport and handling of stores which 
are not military in character or purpose; 

(4) commercial business, and arts and 
crafts; 

(e) domestic service; 

(j) public utility services having no mili- 
tary character or purpose. 

Should the above provisions be infringed, 
prisoners of war shall be allowed to exercise 
their right of complaint, in conformity with 
Article 78. 

Article 51 


Prisoners of war must be granted suitable 
working conditions, especially as regards ac- 
commodation, food, clothing and equipment; 
such conditions shall not be inferior to those 
enjoyed by nationals of the Detaining Power 
employed in similar work; account shall also 
be taken of climatic conditions. 

The Detaining Power, in utilizing the 
labour of prisoners of war, shall ensure that 
in areas in which such prisoners are em- 
ployed, the national legislation concerning 
the protection of labour and, more partic- 
ularly, the regulations for the safety of work- 
ers, are duly applied. 

Prisoners of war shall receive training and 
be provided with the means of protection 
suitable to the work they will have to do and 
similar to those accorded to the nationals of 
the Detaining Power. Subject to the provi- 
sions of Article 52, prisoners may be submit- 
ted to the normal risks run by these civilian 
workers. 

Conditions of labour shall in no case be 
rendered more arduous by disciplinary meas- 
ures. 

Article 52 


Unless he be a volunteer, no prisoner of 
war may be employed on labour which is of 
an unhealthy or dangerous nature. 

No prisoner of war shall be assigned to 
labour which would be looked upon as humil- 
iating for a member of the Detaining Power's 
own forces. 

The removal of mines or similar devices 
shall be considered as dangerous labour. 

Article 53 

The duration of the daily labour of pris- 
oners of war, including the time of the jour- 
ney to and fro, shall not be excessive, and 
must in no case exceed that permitted for 
civilian workers in the district, who are na- 
tionals of the Detaining Power and employed 
on the same work. 

Prisoners of war must be allowed, in the 
middle of the day’s work, a rest of not less 
than one hour. This rest will be the same 
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as that to which workers of the Detaining 
Power are entitled, if the latter is of longer 
duration. They shall be allowed in addition 
a rest of twenty-four consecutive hours every 
week, preferably on Sunday or the day of rest 
in their country of origin. Furthermore, 
every prisoner who has worked for one year 
shall be granted a rest of eight consecutive 
days, during which his working pay shall be 
paid him. 

If methods of labour such as piece work 
are employed, the length of the working 
period shall not be rendered excessive 
thereby. 

Article 54 

The working pay due to prisoners of war 
shall be fixed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 62 of the present Conven- 
tion. 

Prisoners of war who sustain accidents in 
connection with work, or who contract a 
disease in the course, or in consequence of 
their work, shall receive all the care their 
condition may require, The Detaining 
Power shall furthermore deliver to such pris- 
oners of war a medical certificate enabling 
them to submit their claims to the Power on 
which they depend, and shall send a dupli- 
eate to the Central Prisoners of War Agency 
provided for in Article 123. 


Article 55 


The fitmess of prisoners of war for work 
shall be periodically verified by medical ex- 
aminations at least once a month. The ex- 
aminations shall have particular regard to 
the nature of the work which prisoners of war 
are required to do. 

If any prisoner of war considers himself 
incapable of working, he shall be permitted 
to appear before the medical authorities of 
his camp. Physicians or surgeons may rec- 
ommend that the prisoners who are, in their 
opinion, unfit for work, be exempted there- 
from. 

Article 56 


The organization and administration of 
labour detachments shall be similar to those 
of prisoner of war camps. 

Every labour detachment shall remain 
under the control of and administratively 
part of a prisoner of war camp. The military 
authorities and the commander of the said 
camp shall be responsible, under the direc- 
tion of their government, for the observance 
of the provisions of the present Convention 
in labour detachments. 

The camp commander shall keep an up-to- 
date record of the labour detachments de- 
pendent on his camp, and shall communicate 
it to the delegates of the Protecting Power, 
of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, or of other agencies giving relief to 
prisoners of war, who may visit the camp. 

s Article 57 

The treatment of prisoners of war who 
work for private persons, even if the latter 
are responsible for guarding and protecting 
them, shall not be inferior to that which is 
provided for by the present Convention. The 
Detaining Power, the military authorities 
and the commander of the camp to which 
such prisoners belong shall be entirely re- 
sponsible for the maintenance, care, treat- 
ment, and payment of the working pay of 
such prisoners of war. 

Such prisoners of war shall have the right 
to remain in communication with the pris- 


oners’ representatives in the camps on which 
they depend. 


Section 1V—Financial resources of prisoners 
of war 
Article 58 
Upon the outbreak of hostilities, and 
pending an arrangement on this matter with 
the Protecting Power, the Detaining Power 
may determine the maximum amount of 
money in cash or in any similar form, that 
prisoners may have in their possession. Any 
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amount in excess, which was properly in their 
possession and which has been taken or 
withheld from them, shall be placed to their 
account, together with any monies deposited 
by them, and shall not be converted into any 
other currency without their consent. 

If prisoners of war are permitted to pur- 
chase services or commodities outside the 
camp against payment in cash, such pay- 
ments shall be made by the prisoner him- 
self or by the camp administration who will 
charge them to the accounts of the prisoners 
concerned. The Detaining Power will estab- 
lish the necessary rules in this respect. 


Article 59 


Cash which was taken from prisoners of 
war, in accordance with Article 18, at the 
time of their capture, and which is in the 
currency of the Detaining Power, shall be 
placed to their separate accounts, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 64 of the 
present Section. 

The amounts, in the currency of the De- 
taining Power, due to the conversion of sums 
in other currencies that are taken from the 
prisoners of war at the same time, shall also 
be credited to their separate accounts. 


Article 60 


The Detaining Power shall grant all 
prisoners of war a monthly advance of pay, 
the amount of which shall be fixed by con- 
version, into the currency of the said Power, 
of the following amounts: 

Category I: Prisoners ranking below ser- 
geants: eight Swiss francs. 

Category II: Sergeants and other non-com- 
missioned officers, or prisoners of equivalent 
rank: twelve Swiss francs. 

Category III: Warrant officers and commis- 
sioned officers below the rank of major or 
prisoners of equivalent rank: fifty Swiss 
francs. 

Category IV: Majors, lieutenant-colonels, 
colonels or prisoners of equivalent rank: 
sixty Swiss francs. 

Category V: General officers or prisoners 
of war of equivalent rank: seventy-five Swiss 
francs. 

However, the Parties to the conflict con- 
cerned may by special agreement modify the 
amount of advances of pay due to prisoners 
of the preceding categories. 

Furthermore, if the amounts indicated in 
the first paragraph above would be unduly 
high compared with the pay of the Detain- 
ing Power’s armed forces or would, for any 
reason, seriously embarrass the Detaining 
Power, then, pending the conclusion of a 
special agreement with the Power on which 
the prisoners depend to vary the amounts 
indicated above, the Detaining Power: 

(a) shall continue to credit the accounts 
of the prisoners with the amounts indicated 
in the first paragraph above; 

(b) may temporarily limit the amount 
made available from these advances of pay 
to prisoners of war for their own use, to 
sums which are reasonable, but which, for 
Category I, shall never be inferior to the 
amount that the Detaining Power gives to 
the members of its own armed forces. 

The reasons for any limitations will be 
given without delay to the Protecting Power. 
Article 61 

The Detaining Power shall accept for dis- 
tribution as supplementary pay to prisoners 
of war sums which the Power on which 
the prisoners depend may forward to them, 
on condition that the sums to be paid shall 
be the same for each prisoner of the same 
category, shall be payable to all prisoners of 
that category depending on that Power, and 
shall be placed in their separate accounts, at 
the earliest opportunity, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 64. Such supple- 
mentary pay shall not relieve the Detain- 
ing Power of any obligation under this Con- 
vention. 
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Article 62 


Prisoners of war shall be paid a fair work- 
ing rate of pay by the detaining authorities 
direct. The rate shall be fixed by the said 
authorities, but shall at no time be less than 
one-fourth of one Swiss franc for a full 
working day. The Detaining Power shall in- 
form prisoners of war, as well as the Power 
on which they depend, through the inter- 
mediary of the Protecting Power, of the rate 
of daily working pay that it has fixed. 

Working pay shall likewise be paid by the 
detaining authorities to prisoners of war 
permanently detailed to duties or to a skilled 
or semi-skilled occupation in connection 
with the administration, installation or 
maintenance of camps, and to the prisoners 
who are required to carry out spiritual or 
medical duties on behalf of their comrades. 

The working pay of the prisoners’ repre- 
sentative, of his advisers, if any, and of his 
assistants, shall be paid out of the fund 
maintained by canteen profits. The scale of 
this working pay shall be fixed by the pris- 
oners’ representative and approved by the 
camp commander. It there is no such fund, 
the detaining authorities shall pay these 
prisoners a fair working rate of pay. 


Article 62 


Prisoners of war shall be permitted to re- 
ceive remittances of money addressed to 
them individually or collectively. 

Every prisoner of war shall have at his 
disposal the credit balance of his account 
as provided for in the following Article, 
within the limits fixed by the Detaining 
Power, which shall make such payments as 
are requested. Subject to financial or 
monetary restrictions which the Detaining 
Power regards as essential, prisoners of war 
may also have payments made abroad. In 
this case payments addressed by prisoners 
of war to dependents shall be given priority. 

In any event, and subject to the consent 
of the Power on which they depend, prisoners 
may have payments made in their own coun- 
try, as follows: the Detaining Power shall 
send to the aforesaid Power throu, the 
Protecting Power, a notification giving all 
the necesasry particulars concerning the 
prisoners of war, the beneficiaries of the pay- 
ments, and the amount of the sums to be 
paid, expressed in the Detaining Power's 
currency. The said notification shall be 
signed by the prisoners and countersigned 
by the camp commander. The Detaining 
Power shall debit the prisoners’ account by 
a corresponding amount; the sums thus deb- 
ited shall be placed by it to the credit of 
the Power on which the prisoners depend. 

To apply the foregoing provisions, the De- 
taining Power may usefully consult the 
Model Regulations in Annex V of the present 
Convention. 


Article 64 


The Detaining Power shall hold an account 
for each prisoner of war, showing at least 
the following: 

(1) The amounts due to the prisoner or 
received by him as advances of pay, as work- 
ing pay or derived from any other source; 
the sums in the currency of the Detaining 
Power which were taken from him; the sums 
taken from him and converted at his request 
into the currency of the said Power. 

(2) The payments made to the prisoner 
in cash, or in any other similar form; the 
payments made on his behalf and at his re- 
quest; the sums transferred under Article 
63, third paragraph. 

Article 65 

Every item entered in the account of a 
prisoner of war shall be countersigned or 
initialled by him, or by the prisoners’ rep- 
resentative acting on his behalf. 

Prisoners of war shall at all times be 
afforded reasonable facilities for consulting 
and obtaining copies of their accounts, which 
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may likewise be inspected by the representa- 
tives of the Protecting Powers at the time of 
visits to the camp. 

When prisoners of war are transferred from 
one camp to another, their personal accounts 
will follow them. In case of transfer from 
one Detaining Power to another, the monies 
which are their property and are not in the 
currency of the Detaining Power will follow 
them. They shall be given certificates for 
any other monies standing to the credit of 
their accounts. 

The Parties to the conflict concerned may 
agree to notify to each other at specific in- 
tervals through the Protecting Power, the 
amount of the accounts of the prisoners of 
war. 

Article 66 

On the termination of captivity, through 
the release of a prisoner of war or his re- 
patriation, the Detaining Power shall give 
him a statement, signed by an authorized 
officer of that Power, showing the credit bal- 
ance then due to him. The Detaining Power 
shall also send through the Protecting Power 
to the government upon which the prisoner 
of war depends, lists giving all appropriate 
particulars of all prisoners of war whose 
captivity has been terminated by repatria- 
tion, release, escape, death or any other 
means, and showing the amount of their 
credit balances. Such lists shall be certified 
on each sheet by an authorized representa- 
tive of the Detaining Power. 

Any of the above provisions of this Article 
may be varied by mutual agreement between 
any two Parties to the conflict. 

The Power on which the prisoner of war 
depends shall be responsible for settling with 
him any credit balance due to him from the 
Detaining Power on the termination of his 
captivity. 

Article 67 

Advances of pay, issued to prisoners of war 
in conformity with Article 60, shall be con- 
sidered as made on behalf of the Power on 
which they depend. Such advances of pay, 
as well as all payments made by the said 
Power under Article 63, third paragraph, and 
Article 68, shall form the subject of arrange- 
ments between the Powers concerned, at the 
close of hostilities. 


Article 68 


Any claim by a prisoner of war for com- 
pensation in respect of any injury or other 
disability arising out of work shall be re- 
ferred to the Power on which he depends, 
through the Protecting Power. In accord- 
ance with Article 54, the Detaining Power 
will, in all cases, provide the prisoner of war 
concerned with a statement showing the na- 
ture of the injury or disability, the circum- 
stances in which it arose and particulars of 
medical or hospital treatment given for it. 
This statement will be signed by a responsi- 
ble officer of the Detaining Power and the 
medical particulars certified by a medical 
officer. 

Any claim by a prisoner of war for compen- 
sation in respect of personal effects, monies 
or valuables impounded by the Detaining 
Power under Article 18 and not forthcoming 
on his repatriation, or in respect of loss al- 
leged to be due to the fault of the Detaining 
Power or any of its servants, shall likewise 
be referred to the Power on which he de- 
pends. Nevertheless, any such personal ef- 
fects required for use by the prisoners of 
war whilst in captivity shall be replaced at 
the expense of the Detaining Power. The 
Detaining Power will, in all cases, provide 
the prisoner of war with a statement, signed 
by a responsible officer, showing all available 
information regarding the reasons why such 
effects, monies or valuables have not been 
restored to him. A copy of this statement 
will be forwarded to the Power on which he 
depends through the Central Prisoners of 
War Agency provided for in Article 123. 
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Section V—Relations of prisoners of war 
with the exterior 


Article 69 


Immediately upon prisoners of war falling 
into its power, the Detaining Power shall in- 
form them and the Powers on which they 
depend, through the Protecting Power, of 
the measures taken to carry out the provi- 
sions of the present Section. They shall 
likewise inform the parties concerned of any 
subsequent modifications of such measures. 

Article 70 

Immediately upon capture, or not more 
than one week after arrival at a camp, even 
if it is a transit camp, likewise in case of 
sickness or transfer to hospital or to another 
camp, every prisoner of war shall be enabled 
to write direct to his family, on the one hand, 
and to the Central Prisoners of War Agency 
provided for in Article 123, on the other 
hand, a card similar, if possible, to the model 
annexed to the present Convention, inform- 
ing his relatives of his capture, address and 
state of health. The said cards shall be for- 
warded as rapidly as possible and may not 
be delayed in any manner. 

Article 71 

Prisoners of war shall be allowed to send 
and receive letters and cards. If the Detain- 
ing Power deems it necessary to limit the 
number of letters and cards sent by each 
prisoner of war, the said number shall not 
be less than two letters and four cards 
monthly, exclusive of the capture cards pro- 
vided for in Article 70, and conforming as 
closely as possible to the models annexed to 
the present Convention. Further limita- 
tions may be imposed only if the Protecting 
Power is satisfied that it would be in the 
interests of the prisoners of war concerned 
to do so owing to difficulties of translation 
caused by the Detaining Power's inability to 
find sufficient qualified linguists to carry out 
the necessary censorship. If limitations 
must be placed on the correspondence ad- 
dressed to prisoners of war, they may be 
ordered only by the Power on which the 
prisoners depend, possibly at the request of 
the Detaining Power. Such letters and cards 
must be conveyed by the most rapid method 
at the disposal of the Detaining Power; they 
may not be delayed or retained for discipli- 
nary reasons. 

Prisoners of war who have been without 
news for a long period, or who are unable to 
receive news from their next of kin or to give 
them news by the ordinary postal route, as 
well as those who are at a great distance 
from their homes, shall be permitted to send 
telegrams, the fees being charged against 
the prisoners of war's accounts with the De- 
taining Power or paid in the currency at 
their disposal. They shall likewise benefit 
by this measure in cases of urgency. 

As a general rule, the correspondence of 
prisoners of war shall be written in their 
native language. The Parties to the conflict 
may allow correspondence in other languages. 

Sacks containing prisoner of war mail must 
be securely sealed and labelled so as clearly 
to indicate their contents, and must be 
addressed to offices of destination. 


Article 72 


Prisoners of war shall be allowed to receive 
by post or by any other means individual par- 
cels or collective shipments containing, in 
particular, foodstuffs, clothing, medical sup- 
plies and articles of a religious, educational or 
recreational character which may meet their 
needs, including books, devotional articles, 
scientific equipment, examination papers, 
musical instruments, sports outfits and ma- 
terials allowing prisoners of war to pursue 
their studies or their cultural activities. 

Such shipments shall in no way free the 

-Detaining Power from the obligations im- 
posed upon it by virtue of the present Con- 
vention. 
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The only limits which may be placed on 
these shipments shall be those proposed by 
the Protecting Power in the interest of the 
prisoners themselves, or by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross or any other 
organization giving assistance to the prison- 
ers, in respect of their own shipments only, 
on account of exceptional strain on transport 
or communications. 

The conditions for the sending of individ- 
ual parcels and collective relief shall, if neces- 
sary, be the subject of special agreements 
between the Powers concerned, which may 
in no case delay the receipt by the prisoners 
of relief supplies. Books may not be in- 
cluded in parcels of clothing and foodstuffs. 
Medical supplies shall, as a rule, be sent in 
collective parcels. 

Article 73 

In the absence of special agreements be- 
tween the Powers concerned on the condi- 
tions for the receipt and distribution of 
collective relief shipments, the rules and 
regulations concerning collective shipments, 
which are annexed to the present Conven- 
tion, shall be applied. 

The special agreements referred to above 
shall in no case restrict the right of prisoners’ 
representatives to take possession of collec- 
tive relief shipments intended for prisoners 
of war, to proceed to their distribution or to 
dispose of them in the interest of the 
prisoners, 

Nor shall such agreements restrict the 
right of representatives of the Protecting 
Power, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross or any other organization giving 
assistance to prisoners of war and responsible 
for the forwarding of collective shipments, to 
supervise their distribution to the recipients. 


Article 74 


All relief shipments for prisoners of war 
Shall be exempt from import, customs and 
other dues. 

Correspondence, relief shipments and au- 
thorized remittances of money addressed to 
prisoners of war or despatched by them 
through the post office, either direct or 
through the Information Bureaux provided 
for in Article 122 and the Central Prisoners 
of War Agency provided for in Article 123, 
shall be exempt from any postal dues, both 
in the countries of origin and destination, 
and in intermediate countries. 

If relief shipments intended for prisoners 
of war cannot be sent through the post office 
by reason of weight or for any other cause, 
the cost of transportation shall be borne by 
the Detaining Power in all the territories 
under its control. The other Powers party 
to the Convention shall bear the cost of 
transport in their respective territories. 

In the absence of special agreements be- 
tween the Parties concerned, the costs con- 
nected with transport of such shipments, 
other than costs covered by the above exemp- 
tion, shall be charged to the senders. 

The High Contracting Parties shall en- 
deavour to reduce, so far as possible, the rates 
charged for telegrams sent by prisoners of 
war, or addressed to them. 


Article 75 


Should military operations prevent the 
Powers concerned from fulfilling their obli- 
gation to assure the transport of the ship- 
ments referred to in Articles 70, 71, 72 and 
77. the Protecting Powers concerned, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross or 
any other organization duly approved by the 
Parties to the conflict may undertake to 
ensure the conveyance of such shipments by 
suitable means (railway wagons, motor ve- 
hicles, vessels or aircraft, etc.). For this 
purpose, the High Contracting Parties shall 
endeavour to supply them with such trans- 
port and to allow its circulation, especially 
by granting the necessary safe-conducts. 
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Such transport may also be used to con- 
vey: 

(a) correspondence, lists and reports ex- 
changed between the Central Information 
Agency referred to in Article 123 and the 
National Bureaux referred to in Article 122; 

(b) correspondence and reports relating 
to prisoners of war which the Protecting 
Powers, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross or any other body assisting the 
prisoners, exchange either with their own 
delegates or with the Parties to the conflict. 

These provisions in no way detract from 
the right of any Party to the conflict to ar- 
range other means of transport, if it should 
so prefer, nor preclude the granting of safe- 
conducts, under mutually agreed conditions, 
to such means of transport. 

In the absence of special agreements, the 
costs occasioned by the use of such means 
of transport shall be borne proportionally by 
the Parties to the conflict whose nationals 
are benefited thereby. 


Article 76 


The censoring of correspondence addressed 
to prisoners of war or despatched by them 
shall be done as quickly as possible. Mail 
shall be censored only by the despatching 
State and the receiving State, and once only 
by each. 

The examination of consignments in- 
tended for prisoners of war shall not be 
carried out under conditions that will expose 
the goods contained in them to deteriora- 
tion; except in the case of written or printed 
matter, it shall be done in the presence of 
the addressee, or a fellow-prisoner duly dele- 
gated by him. The delivery to prisoners of 
individual or collective consignments shall 
not be delayed under the pretext of difficul- 
ties of censorship. 

Any prohibition of correspondence ordered 
by Parties to the conflict, either for military 
or political reasons, shall be only temporary 
and its duration shall be as short as possible. 


Article 77 


The Detaining Powers shall provide all fa- 
cilities for the transmission, through the 
Protecting Power or the Central Prisoners of 
War Agency provided for in Article 123, of in- 
struments, papers or documents intended for 
prisoners of war or despatched by them, es- 
pecially powers of attorney and wills. 

In all cases they shall facilitate the prepa- 
ration and execution of such documents on 
behalf of prisoners of war; in particular, 
they shall allow them to consult a lawyer 
and shall take what measures are necessary 
for the authentication of their signatures. 


Section VI—Relations between prisoners of 
war and the authorities 


Chapter I—Complaints of Prisoners of War 
Respecting the Conditions of Captivity 


Article 78 


Prisoners of war shall have the right to 
make known to the military authorities in 
whose power they are, their requests regard- 
ing the conditions of captivity to which they 
are subjected. 

They shall also have the unrestricted right 
to apply to the representatives of the Pro- 
tecting Powers either through their prison- 
ers“ representative or, if they consider it 
necessary, direct, in order to draw their at- 
tention to any points on which they may 
have complaints to make regarding their 
conditions of captivity. 

These requests and complaints shall not be 
limited nor considered to be a part of the 
correspondence quota referred to in Article 
71. They must be transmitted immediately. 
Even if they are recognized to be unfounded, 
they may not give rise to any punishment. 

Prisoners’ representatives may send peri- 


odic reports on the situation in the camps 


and the needs of the prisoners of war to the 
representatives of the Protecting Powers. 
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Chapter H— Prisoner of War Representatives 
Article 79 

In all places where there are prisoners 
of war, except in those where there are of- 
ficers, the prisoners shall freely elect by 
secret ballot, every six months, and also in 
case of vacancies, prisoners’ representatives 
entrusted with representing them before the 
military authorities, the Protecting Pow- 
ers, the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and any other organization which may 
assist them. These prisoners’ representa- 
tives shall be eligible for re-election. 

In camps for officers and persons of 
equivalent status or in mixed camps, the 
senior officer among the prisoners of war 
shall be recognized as the camp prisoners’ 
representative. In camps for officers, he 
shall be assisted by one or more advisers 
chosen by the officers; in mixed camps, his 
assistants shall be chosen from among the 
prisoners of war who are not officers and 
shall be elected by them. 

Officer prisoners of war of the same nation- 
ality shall be stationed in labour camps for 
prisoners of war, for the purpose of carrying 
out the camp administration duties for which 
the prisoners of war are responsible. These 
officers may be elected as prisoners’ repre- 
sentatives under the first paragraph of this 
Article. In such a case the assistants to the 
prisoners’ representatives shall be chosen 
from among those prisoners of war who are 
not officers. 

Every representative elected must be ap- 
proved by the Detaining Power before he has 
the right to commence his duties. Where the 
Detaining Power refuses to approve a prisoner 
of war elected by his fellow prisoners of war, 
it must inform the Protecting Power of the 
reason for such refusal. 

In all cases the prisoners’ representative 
must have the same nationality, language 
and customs as the prisoners of war whom 
he represents. Thus, prisoners of war dis- 
tributed in different sections of a camp, 
according to their nationality, language or 
customs, shall have for each section their 
own prisoners’ representative, in accordance 
with the foregoing paragraphs. 


Article 80 


Prisoners’ representatives shall further the 
physical, spiritual and intellectual well-being 
of prisoners of war. 

In particular, where the prisoners decide 
to organize amongst themselves a system of 
mutual assistance, this organization will be 
within the province of the prisoners’ repre- 
sentative, in addition to the special duties 
entrusted to him by other provisions of the 
present Convention. 

Prisoners’ representatives shall not be held 
responsible, simply by reason of their duties, 
for any offences committed by prisoners of 
war. 

Article 81 


Prisoners’ representatives shall not be re- 
quired to perform any other work, if the 
accomplishment of their duties is thereby 
made more difficult. 

Prisoners’ representatives may appoint 
from amongst the prisoners such assistants 
as they may require. All material facilities 
shall be granted them, particularly a certain 
freedom of movement necessary for the ac- 
complishment of their duties (inspection of 
labour detachments, receipt of supplies, etc.). 

Prisoners’ representatives shall be per- 
mitted to visit premises where prisoners of 
war are detained, and every prisoner of war 
shall have the right to consult freely his 
prisoners’ representative. 

All facilities shall likewise be accorded to 
the prisoner’s representatives for communi- 
cation by post and telegraph with the de- 
taining authorities, the Protecting Powers, 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and their delegates, the Mixed Medical 
Commissions and the bodies which give as- 
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sistance to prisoners of war, Prisoners’ 
representatives of labour detachments shall 
enjoy the same facilities for communication 
with the prisoners’ representatives of the 
principal camp. Such communications shall 
not be restricted, nor considered as forming 
a part of the quota mentioned in Article 71. 

Prisoners’ representatives who are trans- 
ferred shall be allowed a reasonable time to 
acquaint their successors with current affairs. 

In case of dismissal, the reasons therefor 
shall be communicated to the Protecting 
Power. 


Chapter III—Penal and Disciplinary 
Sanctions 


I. General Provisions 
Article 82 


A prisoner of war shall be subject to the 
laws, regulations and orders in force in the 
armed forces of the Detaining Power; the 
Detaining Power shall be justified in taking 
judicial or disciplinary measures in respect 
of any offence committed by a prisoner of 
war against such laws, regulations or orders. 
However, no proceedings or punishments 
contrary to the provisions of this Chapter 
shall be allowed. 

If any law, regulation or order of the De- 
taining Power shall declare acts committed 
by a prisoner of war to be punishable, 
whereas the same acts would not be punish- 
able if committed by a member of the forces 
of the Detaining Power, such acts shall en- 
tail disciplinary punishments only. 

Article 83 

In deciding whether proceedings in re- 
spect of an offence alleged to have been com- 
mitted by a prisoner of war shall be judicial 
or disciplinary, the Detaining Power shall 
ensure that the competent authorities ex- 
ercise the greatest leniency and adopt, 
wherever possible, disciplinary rather than 
judicial measures. 


Article 84 


A prisoner of war shall be tried only by a 
military court, unless the existing laws of 
the Detaining Power expressly permit the 
civil courts to try a member of the armed 
forces of the Detaining Power in respect of 
the particular offence alleged to have been 
committed by the prisoner of war. 

In no circumstances whatever shall a pris- 
oner of war be tried by a court of any kind 
which does not offer the essential guarantees 
of independence and impartiality as generally 
recognized, and, in particular, the procedure 
of which does not afford the accused the 
rights and means of defence provided for in 
Article 105. 

Article 85 

Prisoners of war prosecuted under the laws 
of the Detaining Power for acts committed 
prior to capture shall retain, even if con- 
victed, the benefits of the present Conven- 
tion. 

Article 86 

No prisoner of war may be punished more 
than once for the same act or on the same 
charge. 

Article 87 

Prisoners of war may not be sentenced by 
the military authorities and courts of the 
Detaining Power to any penalties except those 
provided for in respect of members of the 


armed forces of the said Power who have’ 


committed the same acts. 

When fixing the penalty, the courts or au- 
thorities of the Detaining Power shall take 
into consideration, to the widest extent pos- 
sible, the fact that the accused, not being 
a national of the Detaining Power, is not 
bound to it by any duty of allegiance, and 
that he is in its power as the result of cir- 
cumstances independent of his own will. 
The said courts or authorities shall be at 
liberty to reduce the penalty provided for 
the violation of which the prisoner of war 
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is accused, and shall therefore not be bound 
to apply the minimum penalty prescribed. 

Collective punishment for individual acts, 
corporal punishment, imprisonment in prem- 
ises without daylight and, in general, any 
form of torture or cruelty, are forbidden. 

No prisoner of war may be deprived of his 
rank by the Detaining Power, or prevented 
from wearing his badges. 


Article 88 


Officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men who are prisoners of war undergoing a 
disciplinary or judicial punishment, shall not 
be subjected to more severe treatment than 
that applied in respect of the same punish- 
ment to members of the armed forces of the 
Detaining Power of equivalent rank. 

A woman prisoner of war shall not be 
awarded or sentenced to a punishment more 
severe, or treated whilst undergoing punish- 
ment more severely, than a women member 
of the armed forces of the Detaining Power 
dealt with for a similar offence. 

In no case may a women prisoner of war 
be awarded or sentenced to a punishment 
more severe, or treated whilst undergoing 
punishment more severely, than a male mem- 
ber of the armed forces of the Detaining 
Power dealt with for a similar offence. 

Prisoners of war who have served disci- 
plinary or judicial sentences may not be 
treated differently from other prisoners of 
war. 

II. Disciplinary Sanctions 


Article 89 


The disciplinary punishments applicable 
to prisoners of war are the following: 

(1) A fine which shall not exceed 50 per 
cent of the advances of pay and working pay 
which the prisoner of war would otherwise 
receive under the provisions of Articles 60 and 
62 during a period of not more than thirty 
days. 

(2) Discontinuance of privileges granted 
over and above the treatment provided for 
by the present Convention. 

(3) Fatigue duties not exceeding two hours 
daily. 

(4) Confinement. 

The punishment referred to under (3) shall 
not be applied to officers. 

In no case shall disciplinary punishments 
be inhuman, brutal or dangerous to the 
health of prisoners of war. 


Article 90 


The duration of any single punishment 
shall in no case exceed thirty days. Any 
period of confinement awaiting the hearing 
of a disciplinary offence or the award of dis- 
ciplinary punishment shall be deducted from 
an award pronounced against a prisoner of 
war. 

The maximum of thirty days provided 
above may not be exceeded, even if the pris- 
oner of war is answerable for several acts 
at the same time when he is awarded pun- 
ishment, whether such acts are related or not. 

The period between the pronouncing of an 
award of disciplinary punishment and its 
execution shall not exceed one month. 

When a prisoner of war is awarded a fur- 
ther disciplinary punishment, a period of at 
least three days shall elapse between the exe- 
cution of any two of the punishments, if the 
duration of one of these is ten days or more. 


Article 91 


The escape of a prisoner of war shall be 
deemed to have succeeded when: 

(1) he has joined the armed forces of the 
Power on which he depends, or those of an 
allied Power; 

(2) he has left the territory under the 
control of the Detaining Power, or of an ally 
of the said Power; 

(3) he has joined a ship flying the flag of 
the Power on which he depends, or of an 
allied Power, in the territorial waters of the 
Detaining Power, the said ship not being 
under the control of the last named Power. 
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Prisoners of war who have made good their 
escape in the sense of this Article and who are 
recaptured, shall not be liable to any punish- 
ment in respect of their previous escape. 

Article 92 

A prisoner of war who attempts to escape 
and is recaptured before having made good 
his escape in the sense of Article 91 shall be 
liable only to a disciplinary punishment in 
respect of this act, even if it is a repeated 
offence. 

A prisoner of war who is recaptured shall 
be handed over without delay to the compe- 
tent military authority. 

Article 88, fourth paragraph, notwithstand- 
ing, prisoners of war punished as a result 
of an unsuccessful escape may be subjected 
to special surveillance. Such surveillance 
must not affect the state of their health, 
must be undergone in a prisoner of war camp, 
and must not entail the suppression of any of 
the safeguards granted them by the present 
Convention. 

Article 93 


Escape or attempt to escape, even if it is 
® repeated offence, shall not be deemed an 
aggravating circumstance if the prisoner of 
war is subjected to trial by judicial proceed- 
ings in respect of an offence committed dur- 
ing his escape or attempt to escape. 

In conformity with the principle stated 
in Article 83, offences committed by prisoners 
of war with the sole intention of facilitating 
their escape and which do not entail any 
violence against life or limb, such as offences 
against public property, theft without inten- 
tion of self-enrichment, the drawing up or 
use of false papers, or the wearing of civilian 
clothing, shall occasion disciplinary punish- 
ment only. 

Prisoners of war who aid or abet an escape 
or an attempt to escape shall be liable on this 
count to disciplinary punishment only. 


Article 94 


If an escaped prisoner of war is recaptured, 
the Power on which he depends shall be noti- 
fied thereof in the manner defined in Article 
122, provided notification of his escape has 
been made. 

Article 95 


A prisoner of war accused of an offence 
against discipline shall not be kept in con- 
finement pending the hearing unless a mem- 
ber of the armed forces of the Detaining 
Power would be so kept if he were accused of 
a similar offence, or if it is essential in the 
interests of camp order and discipline. 

Any period spent by a prisoner of war in 
confinement awaiting the disposal of an of- 
fence against discipline shall be reduced to 
an absolute minimum and shall not exceed 
fourteen days. 

The provisions of Articles 97 and 98 of this 
Chapter shall apply to prisoners of war who 
are in confinement awaiting the disposal of 
offences against discipline. 


Article 96 


Acts which constitute offences against dis- 
cipline shall be investigated immediately. 

Without prejudice to the competence of 
courts and superior military authorities, dis- 
eiplinary punishment may be ordered only by 
an Officer having disciplinary powers in his 
capacity as camp commander, or by a respon- 
sible officer who replaces him or to whom he 
has delegated his disciplinary powers. 

In no case may such powers be delegated to 
a prisoner of war or be exercised by a prisoner 
of war. 

Before any disciplinary award is pro- 
nounced, the accused shall be given precise 
information regarding the offences of which 
he is accused and given an opportunity of 
explaining his conduct and of defending 
himself. He shall be permitted, in particu- 
lar, to call witnesses and to have recourse, if 
necessary, to the services of a qualified inter- 
preter. The decision shall be announced to 
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the accused prisoner of war and to the pris- 
oners’ representative. 

A record of disciplinary punishments shall 
be maintained by the camp commander and 
shall be open to inspection by representa- 
tives of the Protecting Power. 

Article 97 

Prisoners of war shall not in any case be 
transferred to penitentiary establishments 
(prisons, penitentiaries, convict prisons, etc.) 
to undergo disciplinary punishment therein. 

All premises in which disciplinary punish- 
ments are undergone shall conform to the 
sanitary requirements set forth in Article 
25. A prisoner of war undergoing punish- 
ment shall be enabled to keep himself in a 
state of cleanliness, in conformity with 
Article 29. 

Officers and persons of equivalent status 
shal] not be lodged in the same quarters as 
non-commissioned officers or men. 

Women prisoners of war undergoing dis- 
ciplinary punishment shall be confined in 
separate quarters from male prisoners of war 
and shall be under the immediate supervision 
of women. 

Article 98 


A prisoner of war undergoing confinement 
as a disciplinary punishment, shall continue 
to enjoy the benefits of the provisions of this 
Convention except in so far as these are 
necessarily rendered inapplicable by the mere 
fact that he Is confined. In no case may he 
be deprived of the benefits of the provisions 
of Articles 78 and 126. 

A prisoner of war awarded disciplinary 
punishment may not be deprived of the 
prerogatives attached to his rank. 

Prisoners of war awarded disciplinary 
punishment shall be allowed to exercise and 
to stay in the open air at least two hours 
daily. 

They shall be allowed, on their request, to 
be present at the daily medical inspections. 
They shall receive the attention which their 
state of health requires and, if necessary, 
shall be removed to the camp infirmary or to 
a hospital. 

They shall have permission to read and 
write, likewise to send and receive letters. 
Parcels and remittances of money however, 
may be withheld from them until the com- 
pletion of the punishment; they shall mean- 
while be entrusted to the prisoners’ repre- 
sentative, who will hand over to the infirmary 
the perishable goods contained in such 
parcels. 

III. Judicial Proceedings 
Article 99 

No prisoner of war may be tried or sen- 
tenced for an act which is not forbidden by 
the law of the Detaining Power or by inter- 
national law, in force at the time the said 
act was committed. 

No moral or physical coercion may be ex- 
erted on a prisoner of war in order to induce 
him to admit himself guilty of the act of 
which he is accused. 

No prisoner of war may be convicted with- 
out having had an opportunity to present his 
defence and the assistance of a qualified ad- 
vocate or counsel. 


Article 100 


Prisoners of war and the Protecting Powers 
shall be informed as soon as possible of the 
offences which are punishable by the death 
sentence under the laws of the Detaining 
Power. 

Other offences shall not thereafter be made 
punishable by the death penalty without the 
concurrence of the Power on which the 
prisoners of war depend. 

The death sentence cannot be pronounced 
on a prisoner of war unless the attention of 
the court has, in accordance with Article 87, 
second paragraph, been particularly called 
to the fact that since the accused is not a 
national of the Detaining Power, he is not 
bound to it by any duty of allegiance, and 
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that he is in its power as the result of cir- 
cumstances independent of his own will. 
Article 101 

If the death penalty is pronounced on a 
prisoner of war, the sentence shall not be 
executed before the expiration of a period of 
at least six months from the date when the 
Protecting Power receives, at an indicated 
address, the detailed communication pro- 
vided for in Article 107. 


Article 102 


A prisoner of war can be validly sentenced 
only if the sentence has been pronounced by 
the same courts according to the same pro- 
cedure as in the case of members of the 
armed forces of the Detaining Power, and 
if, furthermore, the provisions of the present 
Chapter have been observed. 


Article 103 


Judicial investigations relating to a pris- 
oner of war shall be conducted as rapidly as 
circumstances permit and so that his trial 
shall take place as soon as possible. A pris- 
oner of war shall not be confined while 
awaiting trial unless a member of the armed 
forces of the Detaining Power would be so 
confined if he were accused of a similar of- 
fence, or if it is essential to do so in the 
interests of national security. In no cir- 
cumstances shall this confinement exceed 
three months. 

Any period spent by a prisoner of war in 
confinement awaiting trial shall be deducted 
from any sentence of imprisonment passed 
upon him and taken into account in fixing 
any penalty. 

The provisions of Articles 97 and 98 of this 
Chapter shall apply to a prisoner of war 
whilst in confinement awaiting trial. 


Article 104 


In any case in which the Detaining Power 
has decided to institute judicial proceedings 
against a prisoner of war, it shall notify the 
Protecting Power as soon as possible and at 
least three weeks before the opening of the 
trial. This period of three weeks shall run 
as from the day on which such notification 
reaches the Protecting Power at the address 
previously indicated by the latter to the De- 
taining Power. 

The said notification shall contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

(1) Surname and first names of the pris- 
oner of war, his rank, his army, regimental, 
personal or serial number, his date of birth, 
and his profession or trade, if any; 

(2) Place of internment or confinement; 

(3) Specification of the charge or charges 
on which the prisoner of war is to be ar- 
raigned, giving the legal provisions applica- 
ble; 

(4) Designation of the court which will try 
the case, likewise the date and place fixed 
for the opening of the trial. 

The same communication shall be made 
by the Detaining Power to the prisoners’ 
representative. 

If no evidence is submitted, at the opening 
of a trial, that the notification referred to 
above was received by the Protecting Power, 
by the prisoner of war and by the prisoners’ 
representative concerned, at least three weeks 
before the opening of the trial, then the lat- 
ter cannot take place and must be adjourned. 

Article 105 

The prisoner of war shall be entitled to 
assistance by one of his prisoner comrades, 
to defence by a qualified advocate or counsel 
of his own choice, to the calling of witnesses 
and, if he deems necessary, to the services of 
a competent interpreter. He shall be ad- 
vised of these rights by the Detaining Power 
in due time before the trial. 

Pailing a choice by the prisoner of war, the 
Protecting Power shall find him an advocate 
or counsel, and shall have at least one week 
at its disposa] for the purpose. The Detain- 
ing Power shall deliver to the said Power, on 
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request, a list of persons qualified to present 
the defence. Failing a choice of an advocate 
or counsel by the prisoner of war or the 
Protecting Power, the Detaining Power shall 
appoint a competent advocate or counsel to 
conduct the defence. 

The advocate or counsel conducting the 
defence on behalf of the prisoner of war 
shall have at his a period of two 
weeks at least before the opening of the trial, 
as well as the necessary facilities to prepare 
the defence of the accused. He may, in par- 
ticular, freely visit the accused and inter- 
view him in private. He may also confer 
with any witnesses for the defence, including 
prisoners of war. He shall have the benefit 
of these facilities until the term of appeal 
or petition has expired. 

Particulars of the charge or charges on 
which the prisoner of war is to be arraigned, 
as well as the documents which are generally 
communicated to the accused by virtue of 
the laws in force in the armed forces of the 
Detaining Power, shall be communicated to 
the accused prisoner of war in a language 
which he understands, and in good time be- 
fore the opening of the trial. The same 
communication on the same circumstances 
shall be made to the advocate or counsel 
conducting the defence on behalf of the 
prisoner of war. 

The representatives of the Protecting 
Power shall be entitled to attend the trial 
of the case, unless, exceptionally, this is held 
in camera in the interest of State security. 
In such a case the Detaining Power shall ad- 
vise the Protecting Power accordingly. 


Article 106 


Every prisoner of war shall have, in the 
same manner as the members of the armed 
forces of the Detaining Power, the right of 
appeal or petition from any séntence pro- 
nounced upon him, with a view to the 
quashing or revising of the sentence or the 
reopening of the trial. He shall be fully in- 
formed of his right to appeal or petition and 
of the time limit within which he may do 
80. 

Article 107 


Any judgment and sentence pronounced 
upon a prisoner of war shall be immediately 
reported to the Protecting Power in the form 
of a summary communication, which shall 
also indicate whether he has the right of ap- 
peal with a view to the quashing of the sen- 
tence or the reopening of the trial. This 
communication shall likewise be sent to the 
prisoners’ representatives concerned. It shall 
also be sent to the accused prisoner of war 
in a language he understands, if the sen- 
tence was not pronounced in his presence. 
The Detaining Power shall also immediately 
communicate to the Protecting Power the 
decision of the prisoner of war to use or to 
waive his right of appeal. 

Furthermore, if a prisoner of war is finally 
convicted or if a sentence pronounced on a 
prisoner of war in the first instance is a 
death sentence, the Detaining Power shall 
as soon as possible address to the Protecting 
Power a detailed communication con 

(1) the precise wording of the finding and 
sentence; 

(2) a summarized report of any prelimi- 
nary investigation and of the trial, empha- 
sizing in particular the elements of the pros- 
ecution and the defence; 

(3) notification, where applicable, of the 
establishment where the sentence will be 
served, 

The communications provided for in the 
foregoing sub-paragraphs shall be sent to the 
Protecting Power at the address previously 
made known to the Detaining Power. 

Article 108 


Sentences pronounced on prisoners of war 
after a conviction has become duly enforce- 
able, shall be served in the same establish- 
ments and under the same conditions as in 
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the case of members of the armed forces of 
the Detaining Power. These conditions shali 
in all cases conform to the requirements of 
health and humanity. 

A woman prisoner of war on whom such a 
sentence has been pronounced shall be con- 
fined in separate quarters and shall be under 
the supervision of women. 

In any case, prisoners of war sentenced to 
a penalty depriving them of their liberty 
shall retain the benefit of the provisions of 
Articles 78 and 126 of the present Convention. 
Furthermore, they shall be entitled to receive 
and despatch correspondence, to receive at 
least one relief parcel monthly, to take reg- 
ular exercise in the open air, to have the 
medical care required by their state of 
health, and the spiritual assistance they may 
desire. Penalties to which they may be 
subjected shall be in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 87, third paragraph. 


PART IV—TERMINATION OF CAPTIVITY 


Section I—Direct repatriation and accommo- 
dation in neutral countries 


Article 109 


Subject to the provisions of the third para- 
graph of this Article, Parties to the con- 
flict are bound to send back to their own 
country, regardless of number or rank, seri- 
ously wounded and seriously sick prisoners 
of war, after having cared for them until 
they are fit to travel, in accordance with the 
first paragraph of the following Article. 

Throughout the duration of hostilities, 
Parties to the confict shall endeavour, with 
the cooperation of the neutral Powers con- 
cerned, to make arrangements for the accom- 
modation in neutral countries of the sick 
and wounded prisoners of war referred to in 
the second paragraph of the following 
Article. They may, in addition, conclude 
agreements with a view to the direct re- 
patriation or internment in a neutral coun- 
try of able-bodied prisoners of war who have 
undergone a long period of captivity. 

No sick or injured prisoner of war who is 
eligible for repatriation under the first para- 
graph of this Article, may be repatriated 
against his will during hostilities. 


Article 110 


The following shall be repatriated direct: 

(1) Incurably wounded and sick whose 
mental or physical fitness seems to have been 
gravely diminished. 

(2) Wounded and sick who, according to 
medical opinion, are not likely to recover 
within one year, whose condition requires 
treatment and whose mental or physical fit- 
ness seems to have been gravely diminished. 

(3) Wounded and sick who have recovered, 
but whose mental or physical fitness seems 
to have been gravely and permanently 
diminished. 

The following may be accommodated in a 
neutral country: 

(1) Wounded and sick whose recovery may 
be expected within one year of the date of 
the wound or the beginning of the illness, 
if treatment in a neutral country might in- 
crease the prospects of a more certain and 
speedy recovery. 

(2) Prisoners of war whose mental or 
physical health, according to medical opin- 
ion, is seriously threatened by continued 
captivity, but whose accommodation in a 
neutral country might remove such a threat. 

The conditions which prisoners of war ac- 
commodated in a neutral country must fulfil 
in order to permit their repatriation shall be 
fixed, as shall likewise their status, by agree- 
ment between the Powers concerned. In 
general, prisoners of war who have been ac- 
commodated in a neutral country, and who 
belong to the following categories, should be 
repatriated: 

(1) Those whose state of health has de- 
teriorated so as to fulfil the conditions laid 
down for direct repatriation; 
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(2) Those whose mental or physical pow- 
ers remain, even after treatment, consider- 
ably impaired. 

[Post, p. 3432, Post, p. 3442] 

If no special agreements are concluded be- 
tween the Parties to the conflict concerned, 
to determine the cases of disablement or 
sickness entailing direct repatriation or 
accommodation in a neutral country, such 
cases shall be settled in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the Model Agree- 
ment concerning direct repatriation and ac- 
commodation in neutral countries of 
wounded and sick prisoners of war and in the 
Regulations concerning Mixed Medical Com- 
missions annexed to the present Convention. 


Article 111 


The Detaining Power, the Power on which 
the prisoners of war depend, and a neutral 
Power agreed upon by these two Powers, 
shall endeavour to conclude agreements 
which will enable prisoners of war to be in- 
terned in the territory of the said neutral 
Power until the close of hostilities. 


Article 112 


Upon the outbreak of hostilities, Mixed 
Commissions shall be appointed to 
examine sick and wounded prisoners of war, 
and to make all appropriate decisions re- 
them. The appointment, duties and 
functioning of these Commissions shall be 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
Regulations annexed to the present Conven- 
tion. 

However, prisoners of war who, in the 
opinion of the medical authorities of the De- 
taining Power, are manifestly seriously in- 
jured or seriously sick, may be repatriated 
without having to be examined by a Mixed 
Medical Commission. 


Article 113 


Besides those who are designated by the 
medical authorities of the Detaining Power, 
wounded or sick prisoners of war belonging 
to the categories listed below shall be entitled 
to present themselves for examination by the 
Mixed Medical Commissions provided for in 
the foregoing Article: 

(1) Wounded and sick proposed by a 
physician or surgeon who is of the same na- 
tionality, or a national of a Party to the con- 
flict allied with the Power on which the said 
prisoners depend, and who exercises his func- 
tions in the camp. 

(2) Wounded and sick proposed by their 
prisoners’ representative. 

(3) Wounded and sick proposed by the 
Power on which they depend, or by an or- 
ganization duly recognized by the said Power 
and giving assistance to the prisoners. 

Prisoners of war who do not belong to one 
of the three foregoing categories may never- 
theless present themselves for examination 
by Mixed Medical Commissions, but shall be 
examined only after those belonging to the 
said categories. 

The physician or surgeon of the same na- 
tionality as the prisoners who present them- 
selves for examination by the Mixed Medical 
Commission, likewise the prisoners’ repre- 
sentative of the said prisoners, shall have 
permission to be present at the examination. 


Article 114 


Prisoners of war who meet with accidents 
shall, unless the injury is self-inflicted, have 
the benefit of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion as regards repatriation or accommoda- 
tion in a neutral country. 


Article 115 


No prisoner of war on whom a disciplinary 
punishment has been imposed and who is 
eligible for repatriation or for accommoda- 
tion in a neutral country, may be kept back 
on the plea that he has not undergone his 
punishment. 

Prisoners of war detained in connection 
with a judicial prosecution or conviction and 
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who are designated for repatriation or ac- 
commodation in a neutral country, may bene- 
fit by such measures before the end of the 
proceedings or the completion of the punish- 
ment, if the Detaining Power consents. 

Parties to the conflict shall communicate 
to each other the names of those who will be 
detained until the end of the proceedings or 
the completion of the punishment. 


Article 116 


The cost of repatriating prisoners of war 
or of transporting them to a neutral country 
shall be borne, from the frontiers of the De- 
taining Power, by the Power on which the 
said prisoners depend. 


Article 117 


No repatriated person may be employed on 
active military service. 


Section II Release and repatriation of pris- 
oners of war at the close of hostilities 


Article 118 


Prisoners of war shall be released and re- 
patriated without delay after the cessation of 
active hostilities. 

In the absence of stipulations to the above 
effect in any agreement concluded between 
the Parties to the conflict with a view to the 
cessation of hostilities, or failing any such 
agreement, each of the Detaining Powers 
shall itself establish and execute without 
delay a plan of repatriation in conformity 
with the principle laid down in the foregoing 
paragraph. 

In either case, the measures adopted shall 
be brought to the knowledge of the prisoners 
of war. 

The costs of repatriation of prisoners of 
war shall in all cases be equitably appor- 
tioned between the Detaining Power and the 
Power on wnich the prisoners depend. This 
apportionment shall be carried out on the 
following basis: 

(a) If the two Powers are contiguous, the 
Power on which the prisoners of war depend 
shall bear the costs of repatriation from the 
frontiers of the Detaining Power. 

(b) If the two Powers are not contiguous, 
the Detaining Power shall bear the costs of 
transport of prisoners of war over its own 
territory as far as its frontier or its port of 
embarkation nearest to the territory of the 
Power on which the prisoners of war depend. 
The Parties concerned shall agree between 
themselves as to the equitable apportion- 
ment of the remaining costs of the repatria- 
tion. The conclusion of this agreement shall 
in no circumstances justify any delay in the 
repatriation of the prisoners of war. 

Article 119 

Repatriation shall be effected in conditions 
similar to those laid down in Articles 46 to 48 
inclusive of the present Convention for the 
transfer of prisoners of war, having regard 
to the provisions of Article 118 and to those 
of the following paragraphs. 

On repatriation, any articles of value im- 
pounded from prisoners of war under Article 
18, and any foreign currency which has not 
been converted into the currency of the De- 
taining Power, shall be restored to them. 
Articles of value and foreign currency which, 
for any reason whatever, are not restored to 
prisoners of war on repatriation, shall be de- 
spatched to the Information Bureau set up 
under Article 122. 

Prisoners of war shall be allowed to take 
with them their personal effects, and any 
correspondence and parcels which have ar- 
rived fog them. The weight of such baggage 
may be limited, if the conditions of repatri- 
ation so require, to what each prisoner can 
reasonably carry. Each prisoner shall in 
all cases be authorized to carry at least twen- 
ty-five kilograms. 

The other personal effects of the repatri- 
ated prisoner shall be lef in the charge of 
the Detaining Power which shall have them 
forwarded to him as soon as it has con- 
cluded an agreement to this effect, regulat- 
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ing the conditions of transport and the pay- 
ment of the costs involved, with the Power 
on which the prisoner depends. 

Prisoners of war against whom criminal 
proceedings for an indictable offence are 
pending may be detained until the end of 
such proceedings, and, if necessary, until the 
completion of the punishment. The same 
shall apply to prisoners of war already con- 
victed for an indictable offence. 

Parties to the conflict shall communicate 
to each other the names of any prisoners of 
war who are detained until the end of the 
proceedings or until punishment has been 
completed. 

By agreement between the Parties to the 
c-nflict, commissions shall be established 
for the purpose of searching for dispersed 
prisoners of war and of assuring their re- 
patriation with the least possible delay. 


Section III Death of prisoners of war 
Article 120 


Wills of prisoners of war shall be drawn 
up so as to satisfy the conditions of validity 
required by the legislation of their country 
of origin, which will take steps to inform 
the Detaining Power of its requirements in 
this respect. At the request of the prisoner 
of war and, in all cases, after death, the will 
shall be transmitted without delay to the 
Protecting Power; a certified copy shall be 
sent to the Central Agency. 

Death certificates, in the form annexed 
to the present Convention, or lists certified 
by a responsible officer, of all persons who 
die as prisoners of war shal. be forwarded 
as rapidly as possible to the Prisoner of 
War Information Bureau estublishec in ac- 
cordance with Article 122. The death cer- 
tificates or certified lists shall show particu- 
lars of identity as set out in the third para- 
graph of Article 17, and also the date and 
place of death, the cause of death, the date 
and place of burial and all particulars neces- 
sary to identify the graves. 

The burial or cremation of a prisoner of 
war shall be preceded by a medical examina- 
tion of the body with a view to confirming 
death and enabling a report to be made and, 
where necessary, establishing identity. 

The detaining authorities shall ensure that 
prisoners of war who have died in captivity 
are honourably buried, if possible according 
to the rites of the religion to which they be- 
longed, and that their graves are respected, 
suitably maintained and marked so as to be 
found at any time. Wherever possible, de- 
ceased prisoners of war who depended on the 
same Power shall be interred in the same 
place. 

Deceased prisoners of war shall be buried 
in individual graves unless unavoidable cir- 
cumstances require the use of collective 
graves. Bodies may be cremated only for im- 
perative reasons of hygiene, on account of 
the religion of the deceased or in accordance 
with his express wish to this effect. In case 
of cremation, the fact shall be stated and the 
reasons given in the death certificate of the 
deceased. 

In order that graves may always be found, 
all particulars of burials and graves shall be 
recorded with a Graves Registration Service 
established by the Detaining Power. Lists 
of graves and particulars of the prisoners of 
war interred in cemeteries and elsewhere 
shall be transmitted to the Power on which 
such prisoners of war depended. Respon- 
sibility for the care of these graves and for 
records of any subsequent moves of the 
bodies shall rest on the Power controlling 
the territory, if a Party to the present Con- 
vention, These provisions shall also apply to 
the ashes, which shall be kept by the Graves 
Registration Service until proper disposal 
thereof in accordance with the wishes of the 
home country. 

Article 121 

Every death or serious injury of a prisoner 

of war caused or suspected to have been 
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caused by a sentry, another prisoner or war, 
or any other person, as well as any death the 
cause of which is unknown, shall be imme- 
diately followed by an official enquiry by the 
Detaining Power. 

A communication on this subject shall be 
sent immediately to the Protecting Power. 
Statements shall be taken from witnesses, 
especially from those who are prisoners of 
war, and a report including such statements 
shall be forwarded to the Protecting Power. 

If the enquiry indicates the guilt of one or 
more persons, the Detaining Power shall take 
all measures for the prosecution of the per- 
son or persons responsible. 


PART V-——-INFORMATION BUREAUX AND RELIEF so- 
CIETIES FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


Article 122 


Upon the outbreak of a conflict and in all 
cases of occupation, each of the Parties to 
the conflict shall institute an official Infor- 
mation Bureau for prisoners of war who are 
in its power. Neutral or non-belligerent 
Powers who may have received within their 
territory persons belonging to one of the 
categories referred to in Article 4, shall take 
the same action with respect to such persons. 
The Power concerned shall ensure that the 
Prisoners of War Information Bureau is pro- 
vided with the necessary accommodation, 
equipment and staff to ensure its efficient 
working. It shall be at liberty to employ 
prisoners of war in such a Bureau under the 
conditions laid down in the Section of the 
present Convention dealing with work by 
prisoners of war. 

Within the shortest possible period, each 
of the Parties to the conflict shall give its 
Bureau the information referred to in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth paragraphs of this 
Article regarding any enemy person belong- 
ing to one of the categories referred to in 
Article 4, who has fallen into its power. 
Neutral or non-belligerent Powers shall take 
the same action with regard to persons be- 
longing to such categories whom they have 
received within their territory. 

The Bureau still immediately forward 
such information by the most rapid means 
to the Powers concerned, through the inter- 
mediary of the Protecting Powers and like- 
wise of the Central Agency provided for in 
Article 123. 

This information shall make it possible 
quickly to advise the next of kin concerned. 
Subject to the provisions of Article 17, the 
information shall include, in so far as avail- 
able to the Information Bureau, in respect 
of each prisoner of war, his surname, first 
names, rank, army, regimental, personal or 
serial number, place and full date of birth, 
indication of the Power on which he depends, 
first name of the father and maiden name of 
the mother, name and address of the person 
to be informed and the address to which cor- 
respondence for the prisoner may be sent. 

The Information Bureau shall receive from 
the various departments concerned informa- 
tion regarding transfers, releases, repatria- 
tions, escapes, admissions to hospital, and 
deaths, and shall transmit such information 
in the manner described in the third para- 
graph above. 

Likewise, information regarding the state 
of health of prisoners of war who are seri- 
ously ill or seriously wounded shall be sup- 
plied regularly, every week if possible. 

The Information Bureau shall also be re- 
sponsible for replying to all enquiries sent to 
it concerning prisoners of war, including 
those who have died in captivity; it will make 
any enquiries necessary to obtain the infor- 
mation which is asked for if this is not in its 
possession. 

All written communications made by the 
Bureau shall be authenticated by a signature 
or a seal. 

The Information Bureau shall furthermore 
be charged with collecting all personal 
valuables, including sums in currencies 
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other than that of the Detaining Power and 
documents of importance to the next of kin, 
left by prisoners of war who have been re- 
patriated or released, or who have escaped 
or died, and shall forward the said valuables 
to the Powers concerned. Such articles shall 
be sent by the Bureau in sealed packets 
which shall be accompanied by statements 
giving clear and full particulars of the 
identity of the person to whom the articles 
belonged, and by a complete list of the con- 
tentg of the parcel, Other personal effects 
of such prisoners of war shall be transmitted 
under arrangements agreed upon between 
the Parties to the conflict concerned, 


Article 123 


A Central Prisoners of War Information 
Agency shall be created in a neutral country. 
The International Committee of the Red 
Cross shall, if it deems necessary, propose 
to the Powers concerned the organization 
of such an Agency. 

The function of the Agency shall be to col- 
lect all the information it may obtain 
through official or private channels respect- 
ing prisoners of war, and to transmit it as 
rapidly as possible to the country of origin 
of the prisoners of war or to the Power on 
which they depend. It shall receive from 
the Parties to the conflict all facilities for 
effecting such transmissions. 

The High Contracting Parties, and in 
particular those whose nationals benefit by 
the services of the Central Agency, are re- 
quested to give the said Agency the financial 
aid it may require. 

The foregoing provisions shall in no way be 
interpreted as restricting the humanitarian 
activities of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, or of the relief societies pro- 
vided for in Article 125. 


Article 124 


The national Information Bureaux and the 
Central Information Agency shall enjoy free 
postage for mail, likewise all the exemptions 
provided for in Article 74, and further, so 
far as possible, exemption from telegraphic 
charges or, at least, greatly reduced rates. 


Article 125 


Subject to the measures which the Detain- 
ing Powers may consider essential to ensure 
their security or to meet any other reason- 
able need, the representatives of religious 
organizations, relief societies, or any other 
organization assisting prisoners of war, shall 
receive from the said Powers, for themselves 
and their duly accredited agents, all neces- 
sary facilities for visiting the prisoners, for 
distributing relief supplies and material, 
from any source, intended for religious, 
educational or recreative purposes, and for 
assisting them in organizing their leisure 
time within the camps. Such societies or 
organizations may be constituted in the ter- 
ritory of the Detaining Power or in any other 
country, or they may have an international 
character. 

The Detaining Power may limit the num- 
ber of societies and organizations whose dele- 
gates are allowed to carry out their activities 
in its territory and under its supervision, on 
condition, however, that such limitation shall 
not hinder the effective operation of ade- 
quate relief to all prisoners of war. 

The special position of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in this field 
shall be recognized and respected at all times. 

As soon as relief supplies or material in- 
tended for the above-mentioned purposes are 
handed over to prisoners of war, or very 
shortly afterwards. receipts for each consign- 
ment, signed by the prisoners’ representative, 
shall be forwarded to the relief society or 
organization making the shipment. At the 
same time, receipts for these consignments 
shall be supplied by the administrative au- 
thorities responsible for guarding the 
prisoners. 
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PART VI—EXECUTION OF THE CONVENTION 
Section I—General provisions 
Article 126 

Representatives or delegates of the Pro- 
tecting Powers shall have permission to go to’ 
all places where prisoners of war may be, 
particularly to places of internment, im- 
prisonment and labour, and shall have access 
to all premises occupied by prisoners of war; 
they shall also be allowed to go to the places 
of departure, passage and arrival of prisoners 
who are being transferred. They shall be 
able to interview the prisoners, and in par- 
ticular the prisoners’ representatives, without 
witnesses, either personally or through an 
interpreter. 

Representatives and delegates of the Pro- 
tecting Powers shall have full liberty to 
select the places they wish to visit. The 
duration and frequency of these visits shall 
not be restricted. Visits may not be pro- 
hibited except for reasons of imperative mili- 
tary necessity, and then only as an excep- 
tional and temporary measure. 

The Detaining Power and the Power on 
which the said prisoners of war depend may 
agree, if necessary, that compatriots of these 
prisoners of war be permitted to participate 
in the visits. 

The delegates of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross shall enjoy the same 
prerogatives. The appointment of such dele- 
gates shall be submitted to the approval of 
the Power detaining the prisoners of war to 
be visited. 

Article 127 

The High Contracting Parties undertake, 
in time of peace as in time of war, to dis- 
seminate the text of the present Convention 
as widely as possible in their respective coun- 
tries, and, in particular, to include the study 
thereof in their programmes of military and, 
if possible, civil instruction, so that the 
principles thereof may become known to all 
their armed forces and to the entire popula- 
tion. 

Any military or other authorities, who in 
time of war assume responsibilities in respect 
of prisoners of war, must possess the text 
of the Convention and be specially instructed 
as to its provisions. 


Article 128 


The High Contracting Parties shall com- 
municate to one another through the Swiss 
Federal Council and, during hostilities, 
through the Protecting Powers, the official 
translations of the present Convention, as 
well as the laws and regulations which they 
may adopt to ensure the application thereof. 


Article 129 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to 
enact any legislation necessary to provide 
effective penal sanctions for persons com- 
mitting, or ordering to be committed, any of 
the grave breaches of the present Convention 
defined in the following Article. 

Each High Contracting Party shall be 
under the obligation to search for persons 
alleged to have committed, or to have 
ordered to be committed, such grave 
breaches, and shall bring such persons, re- 
gardless of their nationality, before its own 
courts. It may also, if it prefers, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of its own leg- 
islation, hand such persons over for trial to 
another High Contracting Party concerned, 
provided such High Contracting Party has 
made out a prima facie case. 

Each High Contracting Party shall take 
measures necessary for the suppression of 
all acts contrary to the provisions of the 
present Convention other than the grave 
breaches defined in the following Article. 

In all circumstances, the accused persons 
shall benefit by safeguards of proper trial 
and defence, which shall not be less fayour- 
able than those provided by Article 105 and 
those following of the present Convention. 
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Article 130 


Grave breaches to which the preceding 
Article relates shall be those involving any 
of the following acts, if committed against 
persons or property protected by the Conven- 
tion: wilful killing, torture or inhuman treat- 
ment, including biological experiments, wil- 
fully causing great suffering or serious in- 
jury to body or health, compelling a prisoner 
of war to serve in the forces of the hostile 
Power, or wilfully depriving a prisoner of 
war of the rights of fair and regular trial 
prescribed in this Convention, 


Article 131 


No High Contracting Party shall be al- 
lowed to absolve itself or any other High 
Contracting Party of any liability incurred by 
itself or by another High Contracting Party 
in respect of breaches referred to in the pre- 
ceding Article. 

Article 132 

At the réquest of a Party to the conflict, 
an enquiry shall be instituted, in a manner 
to be decided between the interested Parties, 
concerning any alleged violation of the Con- 
vention. 

If agreement has not been reached con- 
cerning the procedure for the enquiry, the 
Parties should agree on the choice of an 
umpire who will decide upon the procedure 
to be followed. 

Once the violation has been established, 
the Parties to the conflict shall put an end 
to it and shall repress it with the least pos- 
sible delay. 


Section II—Final provisions 
Article 133 


The present Convention is established in 
English and in French. Both texts are equally 
authentic. 

The Swiss Federal Council shall arrange for 
Official translations of the Convention to be 
made in the Russian and Spanish languages. 


Article 134 
[TS 846. 47 Stat. 2021.] 

The present Convention replaces the Con- 
vention of July 27. 1929, in relations between 
the High Contracting Parties. 

Article 135 
[TS 403, 539. 32 Stat. 1803; 36 Stat. 2277.] 

In the relations between the Powers which 
are bound by the Hague Convention respect- 
ing the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
whether that of July 29, 1899, or that of 
October 18, 1907, and which are parties to the 
present Convention, this last Convention 
shall be complementary to Chapter II of the 
Regulations annexed to the above-mentioned 
Conventions of the Hague. 

Article 136 

The present Convention, which bears the 
date of this day, is open to signature until 
February 12, 1950, in the name of the Powers 
represented at the Conference which opened 
at Geneva on April 21, 1949; furthermore, by 
Powers not represented at that Conference, 

but which are parties to the Convention of 
July 27, 1929. 
Article 137 

The present Convention shall be ratified 
as soon as possible and the ratifications shall 
be deposited at Berne. 

A record shall be drawn up of the deposit 
of each instrument of ratification and certi- 
fied copies of this record shall be transmitted 
by the Swiss Federal Council to all the Powers 
in whose name the Convention has been 
signed, or whose accession has been notified. 


Article 138 


The present Convention shall come into 
force six months after not less than two 
instruments of ratification have been de- 
posited. 

Thereafter, it shall come into force for 
each High Contracting Party six months after 
the deposit of the instrument of ratification. 
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Article 139 
From the date of its coming into force, it 
shall be open to any Power in whose name 
the present Convention has not been signed, 
to accede to this Convention. 


Article 140 


Accessions shall be notified in writing to 
the Swiss Federal Council, and shall take 
effect six months after the date on which 
they are received. 

The Swiss Federal Council shall communi- 
cate the accessions to all the Powers in whose 
mame the Convention has been signed, or 
whose accession has been notified. 


Article 141 


The situations provided for in Articles 2 
and 3 shall give immediate effect to ratifica- 
tions deposited and accessions notified by the 
Parties to the conflict before or after the 
beginning of hostilities or occupation. The 
Swiss Federal Council shall communicate by 
the quickest method any ratifications or 
accessions received from Parties to the con- 
flict, 

Article 142 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be at liberty to denounce the present 
Convention. 

The denunciation shall be notified in writ- 
ing to the Swiss Federal Council, which 
shall transmit it to the Governments of all 
the High Contracting Parties. 

The denunciation shall take effect one year 
after the notification thereof has been made 
to the Swiss Federal Council. However, a 
denunciation of which notification has been 
made at a time when the denouncing 
Power is involved in a conflict shall not take 
effect until peace has been concluded, and 
until after operations connected with release 
and repatriation of the persons protected 
by the present Convention have been ter- 
minated. 

The denunciation shall have effect only in 
respect of the denouncing Power. It shall in 
no way impair the obligations which the 
Parties to the conflict shall remain bound to 
fulfill by virtue of the principles of the law 
of nations, as they result from the usages 
established among civilized peoples, from the 
laws of humanity and the dictates of the 
public conscience. 


Article 143 


The Swiss Federal Council shall register 
the present Convention with the Secretariat 
of the United Nations. The Swiss Federal 
Council shall also inform the Secretariat of 
the United Nations of all ratifications, ac- 
cessions and denunciations received by it 
with respect to the present Convention. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, hav- 
ing deposited their respective full powers, 
have signed the present Convention. 

Done at Geneva this twelfth day of August 
1949, in the English and French languages. 
The shall be deposited in the 
Archives of the Swiss Confederation. The 
Swiss Federal Council shall transmit cer- 
tified copies thereof to each of the signatory 
and acceding States. 

For Afghanistan: M. Osman Amiri. 

For the People’s Republic of Albania: J. 
Malo. 

For Argentina: Guillermo A. Speroni. 

For Australia: Norman R. Mighell. 

For Austria: Dr. Rud. Bluehdorn. 

For Belgium: Maurice Bourquin. 

For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: I. Kushoinikov. 

For Bolivia: G. Medeiros. 

For Brazil: João Pinto da Silva. 

For the Bulgarian People’s Republic: K. 
B. Svetlov. 

For Canada: Max. H. Wershof. 

For Ceylon: V. Coomaraswamy, 

For Chile: F. Cisternas Ortiz. 

For China: Wu Nan-Ju. 

For Colombia: Rafael Rocha Schloss. 
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For Cuba: J. de la Luz León. 

For Denmark: Georg Cohn, Paul Ipsen. 

For Egypt: A. K. Safwat. 

For Ecuador: Alex. Gastelú. 

For Spain: Luis Calderón. 

For the United States of America: Leland 
Harrison, Raymund F. T. Yingling. 

For Ethiopia: Gachaou Zelleke. 

For Finland: Reinhold Svento. 

For France: G. Cahen-Salvador. 

For Greece: M. Pesmazoglou. 

For Guatemala: A. Dupont-Willemin. 

For the Hungarian People’s Republic: 
Anna Kara. 

For India: D. B. Desai. 

For Iran: A. H. Meykadeh. 

For the Republic of Ireland: Sean Mac- 
Bride. 

For Israel: M. Kahany. 

For Italy: Giacinto Auriti, Ettore Bais- 
trocchi. 

For the Lebanon: Mikaoui. 

For Liechtenstein: Comte F. Wilczek, 

For Luxemburg: J. Sturm. 

For Mexico: Pedro de Alba, W. R. Castro. 

For the principality of Monaco: M. Lozé. 

For Nicaragua: Lifschitz. 

For Norway: Rolf Andersen. 

For New Zealand: G. R. Laking. 

For Pakistan: S. M. A. Faruki, M. G., A. H. 
Shaikh. 

For Paraguay: Conrad Fehr. 

For the Netherlands: J. Bosch de Rosen- 
thal. 

For Peru: Gonzalo Pizzaro. 

For the Republic of the Philippines: P. 
Sebastian. 

For Poland: Julian Przybos. 

For Portugal: G. Caldeira Coelho. 

For the Rumanian People’s Republic: I. 
Dragomir. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Robert Craigie, H. A. 
Strutt, W. H. Gardner. 

For the Holy See: Philippe Bernardini. 

For El Salvador: R. A. Bustamante. 

For Sweden: Staffan Söderblom. 

For Swtizerland: Max Petitpierre, Plinio 
Bolla, Colonel div: du Pasquier, Ph. Zutter, 
H. Meuli. 

For Syria: Omar El Djabri, A. Gennaoui. 

For Czechoslovakia: Tauber. 

For Turkey: Rana Tarhan, 

For the Ukranian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic: Prof. O. Bogomolet. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: H. Slavin. 

For Uruguay: Conseiller Colonel Hector J. 
Blanco. 

For Venezuela: A. Posse de Rivas. 

For the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia: Milan Ristic, 

ANNEX I—Mopzet AGREEMENT CONCERNING 
DIRECT REPATRIATION AND ACCOMMODATION 
In NEUTRAL COUNTRIES OF WOUNDED AND 
Sick PRISONERS OF WAR 

(See Article 110) 


I. PRINCIPLES FOR DIRECT REPATRIATION AND 
ACCOMMODATION IN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 
A. Direct repatriation 

The following shall be repatriated direct: 

(1) All prisoners of war suffering from the 
following disabilities as the result of trauma: 
loss of a limb, paralysis, articular or other 
disabilities, when this disability is at least 
the loss of a hand or a foot, or the equivalent 
of the loss of a hand or a foot. 

Without prejudice to a more generous in- 
terpretation, the following shall be consid- 
ered as equivalent to the loss of a hand or a 
foot: 

(a) Loss of a hand or of all the fingers, 
or of the thumb and forefinger of one hand; 
loss of a foot, or of all the toes and 
metatarsals of one foot, 

(b) Ankylosis, loss of osseous tissue, 
cicatricial contracture preventing the func- 
tion of one of the large articulations or of all 
the digital joints of one hand. 
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(c) Pseudarthrosis of the long bones. 

(d) Deformities due to fracture or other 
injury which seriously interfere with func- 
tion and weight-bearing power. 

(2) All wounded prisoners of war whose 
condition has become chronic, to the extent 
that prognosis appears to exclude recovery— 
in spite of treatment—within one year from 
the date of the injury, as, for example, in 
case of: 

(a) Projectile in the heart, even if the 
Mixed Medical Commission should fail, at 
the time of their examination, to detect any 
serious disorders. 

(b) Metallic splinter in the brain, or the 
lungs, even if the Mixed Medical Commis- 
sion cannot, at the time of examination, 
detect any local or general reaction. 

(c) Osteomyelitis, when recovery cannot 
be foreseeen in the course of the year follow- 
ing the injury, and which seems likely to 
result in ankylosis of a joint, or other im- 
pairments equivalent to the loss of a hand 
or a foot. 

(d) Perforating and suppurating injury to 
the large joints. 

(e) Injury to the skull, 
shifting of bony tissue. 

(f) Injuring or burning of the face with 
loss of tissue and functional lesions. 

(g) Injury to the spinal cord. 

(h) Lesion of the peripheral nerves, the 
sequelae of which are equivalent to the loss 
of a hand or foot, and the cure of which re- 
quires more than a year from the date of in- 
jury, for example: injury to the brachial or 
lumbosacral plexus median or sciatic nerves, 
likewise combined injury to the radial and 
cubital nerves or to the lateral popliteal nerve 
(N. peroneous communis) and medial pop- 
liteal nerve (N. tibialis); etc. The separate 
injury of the radial (musculospiral), cubital, 
lateral or medial popliteal nerves shall not, 
however, warrant repatriation except in case 
of contractures or of serious neurotrophic 
disturbance. 

(i) Injury to the urinary system, with in- 
capacitating results, 

(3) All sick prisoners of war whose condi- 
tion has become chronic to the extent that 
prognosis seems to exclude recovery—in spite 
of treatment—within one year from the in- 
ception of the disease, as, for example, in 
case of: 

(a) Progressive tuberculosis of any organ 
which, according to medical prognosis, can- 
not be cured or at least considerably im- 
proved by treatment in a neutral country. 

(b) Exudate pleurisy. 

(c) Serious diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans of non-tubercular etiology, presumed 
incurable, for example: serious pulmonary 
emphysema, with or without bronchitis; 
chronic asthma*; chronic bronchitis* lasting 
more than one year in capitivity; bronchiec- 
tasis*; etc. 

(d) Serious chronic affections of the cir- 
culatory system, for example: valvular lesions 
and myocarditis*, which have shown signs of 
circulatory failure during captivity, even 
though the Mixed Medical Commission can- 
not detect any such signs at the time of 
examination; affections of the pericardium 
and the vessels (Buerger's disease, aneurisms 
of the large vessels); etc. 

(e) Serious chronic affections of the diges- 
tive organs, for example: gastric or duodenal 
ulcer; sequelae of gastric operations per- 
formed in captivity; chronic gastritis, en- 
teritis or colitis, having lasted more than one 
year and seriously affecting the general con- 
dition; cirrhosis of the liver; chronic chole- 
cystopathy*; etc. 


with loss or 


*The decision of the Mixed Medical Com- 
mission shall be based to a great extent on 
the records kept by camp physicians and 
surgeons of the same nationality as the pris- 
oners of war, or on an examination by medi- 
cal specialists of the Detaining Power. 
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(f) Serious chronic affections of the gen- 
ito-urinary organs, for example: chronic 
diseases of the kidney with consequent dis- 
orders; nephrectomy because of a tubercular 
kidney; chronic pyelitis or chronic cystitis; 
hydronephrosis or pyonephrosis; chronic 
grave gynaecological conditions; normal 
pregnancy and obstetrical disorder, where it 
is impossible to accommodate in a neutral 
country; etc. 

(g) Serious chronic diseases of the cen- 
tral and peripheral nervous system, for 
example: all obvious psychoses and psycho- 
neuroses, such as serious hysteria, serious 
captivity psychoneurosis, etc., duly verified 
by a specialist*; any epilepsy duly verified by 
the camp physician*; cerebral arterioscle- 
rosis; chronic neuritis lasting more than one 
year; etc. 

(*) Serious chronic diseases of the neuro- 
vegetative system, with considerable dimi- 
nution of mental or physical fitness, notice- 
able loss of weight and general asthenia. 

(i) Blindness of both eyes, or of one eye 
when the vision of the other is less than 1 
in spite of the use of corrective glasses; 
diminution of visual acuity in cases where it 
is imposssible to restore it by correction to 
an acuity of % in at least one eye*; other 
grave ocular affections, for example: glau- 
coma, iritis, choroiditis; trachoma; etc. 

(k) Auditive disorders, such as total uni- 
lateral deafness, if the other ear does not 
discern the ordinary spoken word at a dis- 
tance of one metre*; etc. 

(1) Serious affections of metabolism, for 
example: diabetes mellitus requiring insulin 
treatment; etc. 

(m) Serious disorders of the endocrine 
glands, for example: thyrotoxicosis; hypo- 
thyrosis; Addison’s disease; Simmonds’ 
cachexia; tetany; etc. 

(n) Grave and chronic disorders of the 
blood-forming organs. 

(0) Serious cases of chronic intoxication, 
for example: lead poisoning, mercury poison- 
ing, morphinism, cocainism, alcoholism; gas 
or radiation poisoning; etc. 

(p) Chronic affections of locomotion, with 
obvious functional disorders, for example: 
arthritis deformans; primary and secondary 
progressive chronic polyarthritis; rheuma- 
tism with serious clinical symptoms; etc. 

(q) Serious chronic skin diseases not 
amenable to treatment. 

(r) Any malignant growth. 

(s) Serious chronic infectious diseases, 
persisting for one year after their inception, 
for example: malaria with decided organic 
impairment, amcebic or bacillary dysentery 
with grave disorders; tertiary visceral syphil- 
lis resistant to treatment; leprosy; etc. 

X (t) Serious avitaminosis or serious inani- 
on. 


B. Accommodation in neutral countries 

The following shall be eligible for accom- 
modation in a neutral country: 

(1) All wounded prisoners of war who are 
not likely to recover in captivity, but who 
might be cured or whose condition might 
be considerably improved by accommodation 
in a neutral country. 

(2) Prisoners of war suffering from any 
form of tuberculosis, of whatever organ, and 
whose treatment in a neutral country would 
be likely to lead to recovery or at least to 
considerable improvement, with the excep- 
tion of primary tuberculosis cured before 
captivity. 

(3) Prisoners of war suffering from affec- 
tions requiring treatment of the respiratory, 
circulatory, digestive, nervous, sensory, 
genito-urinary, cutaneous, locomotive organs, 
etc., if such treatment could clearly have bet- 
ter results in a neutral country than in cap- 
tivity. 

(4) Prisoners of war who have undergone 
a nephrectomy in captivity for a non-tuber- 
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cular renal affection; cases of osteomyelitis, 
on the way to recovery or latent; diabetes 
mellitus not requiring insulin treatment; etc. 

(5) Prisoners of war suffering from war or 
captivity neuroses. Cases of captivity 
neurosis which are not cured after three 
months of accommodation in a neutral coun- 
try, or which after that length of time are 
not clearly on the way to complete cure, shall 
be repatriated. 

(6) All prisoners of war suffering from 
chronic intoxication (gases, metals, alkaloids, 
etc.), for whom the prospects of cure in a 
neutral country are especially favourable, 

(7) All women prisoners of war who are 
pregnant or mothers with infants and small 
children. 

The following cases shall not be eligible for 
accommodation in a neutral country: 

(1) All duly verified chronic psychoses. 

(2) All organic or functional nervous af- 
fections considered to be incurable. 

(3) All contagious diseases during the pe- 
riod in which they are transmissible, with the 
exception of tuberculosis. 


11. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

(1) The conditions given shall, in a gen- 
eral way, be interpreted and applied in as 
broad a spirit as possible. Neuropathic and 
psychopathic conditions caused by war or 
captivity, as well as cases of tuberculosis in 
all stages, shall above all benefit by such 
liberal interpretation. Prisoners of war who 
have sustained several wounds, none of 
which, considered by itself, justifies repatria- 
tion, shall be examined in the same spirit, 
with due regard for the psychic traumatism 
due to the number of their wounds. 

(2) All unquestionable cases giving the 
right to direct repatriation (amputation, 
total blindness or deafness, open pulmonary 
tuberculosis, mental disorder, malignant 
growth, etc.) shall be examined and re- 
patriated as soon as possible by the camp 
physicians or by military medical commis- 
sions appointed by the Detaining Power. 

(3) Injuries and diseases which existed 
before the war and which have not become 
worse, as well as war injuries which have 
not prevented subsequent military service, 
shall not entitle to direct repatriation. 

(4) The provisions of this Annex shall be 
interpreted and applied in a similar manner 
in all countries party to the conflict. The 
Powers and authorities concerned shall grant 
to Mixed Medical Commissions all the fa- 
cilities necessary for the accomplishment of 
their task. 

(5) The examples quoted under (I) above 
represent only typical cases. Cases which 
do not correspond exactly to these provisions 
shall be judged in the spirit of the provisions 
of Article 110 of the present Convention, 
and of the principles embodied in the present 
Agreement. 


ANNEX II—REGULATIONS CONCERNING MIXED 
MEDICAL COMMISSIONS 
(See Article 112) 
Article 1 

The Mixed Medical Commissions provided 
for in Article 112 of the Convention shall 
be composed of three members, two of whom 
shall belong to a neutral country, the third 
being appointed by the Detaining Power. 
One of the neutral members shall take the 
chair. 

Article 2 

The two neutral members shall be ap- 
pointed by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, acting in agreement with the 
Protecting Power, at the request of the De- 
taining Power. They may be domiciled either 
in their country of origin, in any other 
neutral country, or in the territory of the 
Detaining Power. 
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Article 3 

The neutral members shall be approved 
by the Parties to the conflict concerned, who 
shall notify their approval to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and to 
the Protecting Power. Upon such notifica- 
tion, the neutral members shall be considered 
as effectively appointed. ` 


Article 4 
Deputy members shall also be appointed in 
sufficient number to replace the regular 
members in case of need. They shall be 
appointed at the same time as the regular 
members or, at least, as soon as possible. 
Article 5 
If for any reason the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross cannot arrange for 
the appointment of the neutral members, 
this shall be done by the Power protecting 
the interests of the prisoners of war to be 
examined. 
Article 6 
So far as possible, one of the two neutral 
members shall be a surgeon and the other 
a physician. 
Article 7 
The neutral members shall be entirely in- 
dependent of the Parties to the conflict, 
which shall grant them all facilitie. in the 
accomplishment of their duties. 
Article 8 
By agreement with the Detaining Power, 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, when making the appointments pro- 
vided for in Articles 2 and 4 of the present 
Regulations, shall settle the terms of service 
of the nominees. 
Article 9 
The Mixed Medical Commissions shall be- 
gin their work as soon as possible after the 
neutral members have been approved, and 
in any case within a period of three months 
from the date of such approval. 
Article 10 
The Mixed Medical Commission shall ex- 
amine all the prisoners designated in Article 
113 of the Convention. They shall propose 
repatriation, rejection, or reference to a later 
tion. Their decisions shall be made 
by a majority vote. 
Article 11 
The decisions made by the Mixed Medical 
Commissions in each specific case shall be 
communicated during the month following 
their visit, to the Detaining Power, the Pro- 
tecting Power and the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. The Mixed Medical 
Commissions shall also inform each prisoner 
of war examined of the decision made, and 
shall issue to those whose repatriation has 
been proposed, certificates similar to the 
model appended to the present Convention. 
Article 12 
The Detaining Power shall be required to 
carry out the decisions of the Mixed Medical 
Commissions within three months of the 
time when it receives due notification of 
such decisions. 
Article 13 
If there is no neutral physician in a coun- 
try where the services of a Mixed Medical 
Commission seem to be required, and if it is 
for any reason impossible to appoint neutral 
doctors who are resident in another country, 
the Detaining Power, acting in agreement 
with the Protecting Power, shall set up a 
Medical Commission which shall undertake 
the same duties as a Mixed Medical Com- 
mission, subject to the provisions of Articles 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8 of the present Regulations. 
Article 14 


Mixed Medical Commissions shall function 
permanently and shall visit each camp at 
intervals of not more than six months, 
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ANNEX IV B. CAPTURE CARD—Continued 
A. IDENTITY CARD 


Write legibly and in 1. Power on which the 
(see Article 4) block letters prisoner depends. 
2. Name 3. First names (in full) 4. First name of father 
+ ' 
ç ' H 2. Reverso 
“UO1BIYTJUƏPY STY UT ISISSV 0} ‘SIPOJ H H side 
-ny Surua oy) 0} paeo oy} puey 3 i i 
8 Jauosd uayu} Sf = 2 8 : 
s f 
11 . E 
Jo S, poulry oq} 8 2 1 10. Taken prisoner on: (or) 
ossad Â =. H Coming from (Camp No., hospital, ete.) 
Suosiod 0} ponsst st band APUI SUL 2 E i “1. @ Good health Not wounded: N e (a) 
en 1 onvalescent—(e — y wounded— ously 
TILON 5 8 2 H wounded. 
E 8 8 ' 12. My present address is: Prisoner No. 
— g 5 i Name of camp 
3 2 i 14. Signature... 
9 5 : *Strike out what is not applicable—Do not add any remarks— 
Sa 4 i See explanations overleaf. 
Remarks.—This form should be made out in two or three languages, 
rticularly in the 3 own language and in that of the Detain- 
g Power. Actual size: 15 by 10.5 centimetres. 
(Name of the country and military 
authority issuing this eard) ANNEX IV 
C. CORRESPONDENCE CARD AND LETTER 
IDENTITY CARD (see Article 71) 
1. CARD. 
FOR A PERSON WHO ACCOMPANIES 
THE ARMED FORCES PRISONER OF WAR Mat 
1. Front POST CARD 


Date and place of birth. 
Accompanies the Armed Forces as 
Signature of bearer 


Layers aa ey card should be made out for preference in two or three languages, 
one of is in international use. Actual size of the card: 13 by 10 centimeters. 
should be folded along the dotted line. 


ANNEX IV 


B. CAPTURE CARD 
(see Article 70) 


PRISONER OF WAR MAIL Postage free 


‘CAPTURE CARD FOR PRISONER OF WAR 


IMPORTANT 


CENTRAL PRISONERS 
OF WAR AGENCY 


(by reason 
of transfer to a hospital or to INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


another camp). OF THE RED CROSS 
This card is distinct from 
special card which each 
7 Is allowed to send to GENEVA 
relatives. Th oe 


SWITZERLAND 


Write on the dotted lines only and as legibly as possible. 


Remarks.—This form should be made out in two or three 


languages, 
cularly in the prisoner's own language and in that of the Detaining 
ower, Actual size of form: 15 by 10 centimetres, 
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ANNEX IV ANNEX IV 
C. CORRESPONDENCE CARD AND LETTER D. NOTIFICATION OF DEATH 
(see Article 71) (see Article 120) 
2. LETTER 


PRISONER OF WAR MAIL 


(Title of responsible 
authority) 


NOTIFICATION OF DEATH 


Power on which the 
prisoner depended 
Name and first names. 
First name of father 
Place and date of birth 
Place and date of death 


Rank and service number (as given on 
identity dise) 


Address of next of kin 

Where and when taken prisoner 
Cause and circumstances of death 
Place of burial 


Is the grave marked and can it be 
found later by the relatives? 


3 the personal effects of the de- 
ceased in the 3 the Detain- 
ing Eo Power or being 99 
arded together with this J notification 
If forwarded, through what agency? 


Can the person who cared for the de- 
ceased his 


SOUIBU JSIy put ausy 


saapueg 


— e OF eee e ROR eEee 


ter of religion, 

here or on an at 

account of the circumstances of the 
death and burial? 


Remarks.—This form should be made out in two or three languages, particularly 
in the prisoner’s own lsnguage and in that of the Detaining Power. It shouid be 
folded the dotted line, the tab being inserted in the slit (marked by a line of 
asterisks: 95 t then has the 98 of an envelope. Overleaf, it is lined like the 
posteard above (Annex IV © 1); this space can contain about 250 words which the 


prisoner is free to write. Actual size of the folded form: 29 by 15 centimetres. 


ANNEX ITI—REGULATIONS CONCERNING 
COLLECTIVE RELIEF 


(See Article 73) 
Article 1 


Prisoners’ representatives shall be allowed 
to distribute collective relief shipments for 
which they are responsible to all prisoners 
of war administered by their camp, includ- 
ing those who are in hospitals, or in prisons 
or other penal establishments. 


Article 2 


The distribution of collective relief ship- 
ments shall be effected in accordance with 
the instructions of the donors and with a 
plan drawn up by the prisoners’ representa- 
tives. The issue of medical stores shall, 
however, be made for preference in agree- 
ment with the senior medical officers, and 
the latter may, in hospitals and infirmaries, 
waive the said instructions, if the needs of 
their patients so demand. Within the limits 
thus defined, the distribution shall always be 
carried out equitably. 

Article 3 

The said prisoners’ representatives or their 
assistants shall be allowed to go to the points 
of arrival of relief supplies near their camps, 
so as to enable the prisoners’ representatives 
or their assistants to verify the quality as 
well as the quantity of the goods received, 
and to make out detailed reports thereon 
for the donors, 

Article 4 


Prisoners’ representatives shall be given 
the facilities necessary for verifying whether 


(Date, seal and signature of responsible 8 
- authori rity.) 


Remarks.—This form should be made out in two or three languages, particularly 


in the prisoner’s own language and in that of the Detaining Power, 


Actual size of 


the form: 21 by 30 centimetres. 


the distribution of collective relief in all 
subdivisions and annexes of their camps has 
been carried out in accordance with their 
instructions. 
Article 5 
Prisoners’ representatives shall be allowed 
to fill up, and cause to be filled up by the 
prisoners’ representatives of labour detach- 
ments or by the senior medical officers of 
infirmaries and hospitals, forms or question- 
naires intended for the donors, relating to 
collective relief supplies (distribution, re- 
quirements, quantities, etc.). Such forms 
and questionnaires, duly completed, shall be 
forwarded to the donors without delay. 
Article 6 
In order to secure the regular issue of col- 
lective relief to the prisoners of war in their 
camp, and to meet any needs that may arise 
from the arrival of new contingents of pris- 
oners, prisoners’ representatives shall be al- 
lowed to build up and maintain adequate 
reserve stocks of collective relief. For this 
purpose, they shall have suitable ware- 
houses at their disposal; each warehouse 
shall be provided with two locks, the pris- 
oners! representative holding the keys of 
one lock and the camp commander the keys 
of the other. 
Article 7 
When collective consignments of clothing 
are available, each prisoner of war shall re- 
tain in his possession at least one complete 
set of clothes. If a prisoner has more than 


one set of clothes, the prisoners’ representa- 
tive shall be permitted to withdraw excess 
clothing from those with the largest number 
of sets, or particular articles in excess of one, 
if this is necessary in order to supply pris- 
oners who are less well provided. He shall 
not, however, withdraw second sets of un- 
derclothing, socks or footwear, unless this 
is the only means of providing for prisoners 
of war with none. 
Article 8 

The High Contracting Parties, and the De- 
taining Powers in particular, shall authorize, 
as far as possible and subject to the regu- 
lations governing the supply of the popula- 
tion, all purchases of goods made in their 
territories for the distribution of collective 
relief to prisoners of war. They shall simi- 
larly facilitate the transfer of funds and 
other financial measures of a technical or 
administrative nature taken for the pur- 
pose of making such purchases. 

Article 9 


The foregoing provisions shall not consti- 
tute an obstacle to the right of prisoners of 
war to receive collective relief before their 
arrival in a camp or in the course of transfer, 
nor to the possibility of representatives of the 
Protecting Power, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, or any other body 
giving assistance to prisoners which may be 
responsible for the forwarding of such sup- 
plies, ensuring the distribution thereof to 
the addresses by other means that they 
may deem useful. 
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ANNEX IV 
E. REPATRIATION CERTIFICATE 
(See Annez II, Article 11) 
Repartriation Certificate 

Date: 

Camp: 

Hospital: 

Surname: 

First names: 

Date of birth: 

Rank: 

Army Number: 

P. W. Number: 

Injury Disease: 

Decision of the Commission: 

Chairman of the Mixed Medical Com- 
mission 

A=direct repatriation 5 

Br accommodation in a neutral country 

NC=re-examination by next Commission 
ANNEX V—MopeEL REGULATIONS CONCERNING 

PAYMENTS SENT BY PRISONERS TO THEIR 

Own COUNTRY 


(see Article 63) 


(1) The notification referred to in the 
third paragraph of Article 63 will show: 

(a) number as specified in Article 17, rank, 
surname and first names of the pirsoner of 
war who is the payer; 

(b) the name and address of the payee in 
the country of origin; 

() the amount to be so paid in the cur- 
rency of the country in which he is detained. 

(2) The notification will be signed by the 
prisoner of war, or his witnessed mark made 
upon it if he cannot write, and shall be 
countersigned by the prisoners’ representa- 
tive. 

(3) The camp commander will add to this 
notification a certificate that the prisoner of 
war concerned has a credit balance of not less 
than the amount registered as payable. 

(4) The notification may be made up in 
lists, each sheet of such lists being witnessed 
by the prisoners’ representative and certified 
by the camp commander. 

PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF ALBANIA 


Mr. Mato, First Secretary to the Albanian 
Legation in Paris: 

[TIAS 3362. Ante, p.3114.] 

(1) Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in 
Armed Forces in the Field. 

Article 10: “The People’s Republic of Al- 
bania will not recognize a request by a De- 
taining Power to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion or to a neutral State to take the place 
of a Protecting Power, as being in order, un- 
less the Power of which the protected persons 
are nationals has given its consent.” 

[TIAS 3363. Ante, p. 3217.] 

(2) Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of Wounded, Sick and Ship- 
wrecked Members of Armed Forces at Sea. 

Article 10: “The People’s Republic of Al- 
bania will not recognize a request by a De- 

Power to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion or to a neutral State to take the place 
of a Protecting Power, as being in order, 
unless the Power of which the protected per- 
sons are nationals has given its consent,” 

[Ante, p. 3326] 

(3) Convention relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War. 

Article 10: “The People's Republic of Al- 
bania will not recognize a request by a De- 
taining Power to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion or to a neutral State to take the place of 
a Protecting Power, as being in order, unless 
the Power of which the prisoners of war are 
nationals has given its consent.” 

Article 12: “The People’s Republic of Al- 
bania considers that in the case of prisoners 
of war being transferred to another Power by 
the Detaining Power, the responsibility for 
the application of the Convention to such 
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prisoners of war will continue to rest with 
the Power which captured them.” 

Article 85: “The People’s Republic of Al- 
bania considers that persons convicted under 
the law of the Detaining Power, in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Nuremberg 
trial, of war crimes and crimes against hu- 
manity, must be treated in the same manner 
as persons convicted in the country in ques- 
tion. Albania does not, therefore, consider 
herself bound by Article 85 so far as the 
category of persons mentioned in the present 
reservation is concerned.” 

[TIAS 3365. Post, p. 3516.] 

(4) Convention relative to the Protection 
of Civilian Persons in Time of War. 

Article 11: “The People’s Republic of Al- 
bainia will not recognize a request by a 
Detaining Power to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion or to a neutral State to take the place 
of a Protecting Power, as being in order, 
unless the Power of which the protected 
persons are nationals has given its consent.” 

Article 45: “The People’s Republic of Al- 
bania considers that in the case of protected 
persons being transferred to another Power 
by the Detaining Power, the responsibility 
for the application of the Convention to such 
protected persons will continue to rest with 
the Detaining Power.” 


ARGENTINA 


Mr. SpeRont, First Secretary to the Argen- 
tine Legation in Berne, made the following 
reservation to the four Geneva Conventions: 

“The Argentine Government has followed 
the work of the Conference with interest and 
the Argentine Delegation has taken part in it 
with pleasure. The task was a difficult one, 
but as our President said at the closing 
meeting, we have succeeded. 

“Argentina, Gentlemen, has always taken a 
leading place among many other nations on 
the questions which have formed the sub- 
ject of our discussions. I shall, therefore, 
sign the four Conventions in the name of 
my Government and subject to ratification, 
with the reservation that Article 3, common 
to all four Conventions, shall be the only 
Article, to the exclusion of all others, which 
shall be applicable in the case of armed con- 
flicts not of an international character. I 
shall likewise sign the Convention relative to 
the Protection of Civilian Persons with a 
reservation in respect of Article 68.“ 


BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Mr. KOUTEINIKOV, Head of the Delegation 
of the Byelorussian Soviet Sovialist Republic: 

(1) On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field, the Government of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic makes the following 
reservation: 

Article 10: “The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
olalist Republic will not recognize the validity 
of requests by the Detaining Power to a 
neutral State or to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion, to undertake the functions performed 
by a Protecting Power, unless the consent of 
the Government of the country of which the 
protected persons are nationals has been 
obtained.” 

(2) On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, 
Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed 
Forces at Sea, the Government of the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic makes the 
following reservation: 

Article 10: “The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic will not recognize the validity 
of requests by the Detaining Power to a 
neutral State or to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion, to undertake the functions performed 
by a Protecting Power, unless the consent of 
the Government of the country of which the 
protected persons are nationals has been 
obtained.” 

(3) On signing the Convention relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War, the Gov- 
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ernment of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic makes the following reservations: 

Article 10: “The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic will not recognize the validity 
of requests by the Detaining Power to a 
neutral State or to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion, to undertake the functions performed 
by a Protecting Power, unless the consent of 
the Government of the country of which the 
prisoners of war are nationals has been ob- 
tained.” 

Article 12: “The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic does not consider as valid 
the freeing of a Detaining Power, which has 
transferred prisoners of war to another 
Power, from responsibility for the applica- 
tion of the Convention to such prisoners of 
war while the latter are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them.” 5 

Article 85: “The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic does not consider itself bound 
by the obligation, which follows from 
Article 85, to extend the application of the 
Convention to prisoners of war who have 
been convicted under the law of the Detain- 
ing Power, in accordance with the principles 
of the Nuremberg trial, for war crimes and 
crimes against humanity, it being under- 
stood that persons convicted of such crimes 
must be subject to the conditions obtaining 
in the country in question for those who 
undergo their punishment.” 

(4) On signing the Convention relative to 
the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War, the Government of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic feels called upon to 
make the following declaration: 

“Although the present Convention does 
not cover the civilian population in territory 
not occupied by the enemy and does not, 
therefore, completely meet humanitarian re 
quirements, the Byelorussian Delegation, 
recognizing that the said Convention makes 
satisfactory provision for the protection of 
the civilian population in occupied territory 
and in certain other cases, declares that it 
is authorized by the Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic to 
sign the present Convention with the follow - 
ing reservations: 

Article 11: The Byelorussian Soviet Social - 
ist Republic will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a Pro- 
tecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the pro- 
tected person are nationals has been ob- 
tained, 

Article 45; “The Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic will not consider as valid 
the freeing of a Detaining Power, which has 
transferred protected persons to another 
Power, from responsibility for the applica- 
tion of the Convention to the persons trans- 
ferred, while the latter are in the custody 
of the Power accepting them.” 


BRAZIL 


Mr. Pinto pa SīLva, Consul-General of 
Brazil at Geneva, made the following reser- 
vations to the Geneva Convention relative to 
the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War: 

“On signing the Convention relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War, Brazil wishes to make two express reser- 
vations—in regard to Article 44, because it 
is liable to hamper the action of the Detain- 
ing Power, and in regard to Article 46, be- 
cause the matter dealt with in its second 
paragraph is outside the scope of the Con- 
vention, the essential and specific purpose 
of which is the protection of persons and not 
of their property.” 

BULGARIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 


Mr. Kosta B. SverLov, Bulgarian Minister in 
Switzerland, made the following declaration: 
“In my capacity as representative of the 
Government of the Bulgarian People’s Re- 
public, I have the pleasant duty of ex- 
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pressing here its satisfaction at having been 
Pole to take part in drawing up a humani- 
tarian instrument of the highest interna- 
tional importance—a group of conventions 
for the protection of war victims. 

“Nevertheless, my wish is that there shall 
be no need to apply them; that is to say, 
that we may exert every effort to prevent a 
new war, so that there may be no victims to 
be helped in accordance with the provisions 
of a convention. 

“I must, first of all, express my Govern- 
ment’s deep regret that the majority of the 
Diplomatic Conference did not accept the 
Soviet Delegation's proposal for the uncon- 
ditional banning of atomic weapons and 
other weapons for the mass extermination 
of the population.” 

Therefore, on signing the Conventions, the 
Government of the Bulgarian People’s Re- 
public makes the following reservations, 
which constitute an integral part of the 
Conventions: 

(1) Convention relative to the Protection 
of Civilian Persons in Time of War of August 
12th, 1949. 

On signing the present Convention, the 
Government of the Bulgarian People's Re- 
public makes the following reservations, 
which constitute an integral part of the 
Convention: 

With regard to Article 11; “The Bulgarian 
People’s Republic will not recognize as valid 
the action of a Detaining Power of civilian 
persons in time of war, in approaching a neu- 
tral Power or a humanitarian organization 
with a view to entrusting it with the pro- 
tection of such persons without the consent 
of the Government of the country of which 
the latter are nationals.” 

With regard to Article 45; “The Bulgarian 
People's Republic will not consider the De- 
taining Power of civilian persons in time of 
war, which’ has transferred such persons to 
another Power which has agreed to accept 
them, as being freed from responsibility for 
applying the provisions of the Convention to 
such persons during the time that they are 
detained by the other Power.” 

(2) Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of Wounded, Sick and Ship- 
wrecked Members of Armed Forces at Sea of 
August 12th, 1949, 

On signing the present Convention, the 
Government of the Bulgarian People’s Re- 
public makes the following reservation which 
8 an integral part of the Conven- 

on: 

With regard to Article 10: “The Bulgarian 
People’s Republic will not recognize as valid 
the action of a Detaining Power of wounded, 
sick and shipwrecked persons or of medical 
personnel of armed forces at sea, in approach- 
ing a neutral Power or a humanitarian orga- 
nization, with a view to entrusting it with 
the protection of such persons without the 
consent of the Government of the country 
of which the latter are nationals.” 

(3) Convention relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War of August 12th, 1949. 

On signing the present Convention, the 
Government of the Bulgarian People’s Re- 
public makes the following reservations, 
which constitute an integral part of the Con- 
vention: 

With regard to Article 10: “The Bulgarian 
People’s Republic will not recognize as valid 
the action of a Detaining Power of prisoners 
of war, in approaching a neutral Power or 
a humanitarian organization with a view to 
entrusting it with the protection of such 
persons without the consent of the Govern- 
ment of the country of which the latter are 
nationals.” 

With regard to Article 12: “The Bulgarian 
People's Republic will not consider the De- 
taining Power of prisoners of war, which has 
transferred such persons to another Power 
which has agreed to accept them, as being 
freed from responsibility for applying the 
provisions of the Convention to such persons 
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during the time that they are detained by 
the other Power.” 

With regard to Article 85; “The Bulgarian 
People’s Republic does not consider itself 
bound to extend the application of the pro- 
visions derived from Article 85 to prisoners 
of war convicted, under the law of the De- 
taining Power and in accordance with the 
principles of the Nuremberg trial, of war 
crimes or crimes against humanity which 
they committed before being taken prisoner, 
because those thus convicted must be subject 
to the regulations of the country in which 
they have to serve their sentence.” 

(4) Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in 
Armed Forces in the Field of August 12th, 
1949. 

On signing the present Convention, the 
Government of the Bulgarian People’s Re- 
public makes the following reservation, 
which constitutes an integral part of the 
Convention. 

With regard to Article 10: “The Bulgarian 
People’s Republic will not recognize as valid 
the action of a Detaining Power of wounded 
and sick persons or of medical personnel in 
armed forces in the field, in approaching a 
neutral Power or a humanitarian 
tion with a view to entrusting it with the 
protection of such persons without the con- 
sent of the Government of the country of 
which the latter are nationals.” 


CANADA 


Mr. Winsor, Counsellor, Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada in London, made 
the following reservation to the Geneva Con- 
vention for the Protection of Civilian Per- 
sons in Time of War: 

“Canada reserves the right to impose the 
death penalty in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 68, paragraph 2, without re- 
gard to whether the offences referred to 
therein are punishable by death under the 
law of the occupied territory at the time the 
occupation begins.“ 


SPAIN 


Mr. CALDERÓN Y MARTIN, Spanish Minister 
in Switzerland, made the following reserva- 
tion to the Geneva Convention relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, the text of 
the reservation being submitted in the Span- 
ish, French and English languages: 

“In matters regarding procedural guar- 
antees and penal and disciplinary sanctions, 
Spain will grant prisoners of war the same 
treatment as is provided by her legislation for 
members of her own national forces. 

“Under ‘International Law in force’ (Arti- 
cle 99) Spain understands she only accepts 
that which arises from contractual sources 
or which has been previously elaborated by 
organizations in which she participates.” 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
[TIAS 3365. Post, p. 3516.] 

Mr. VINCENT, Minister of the United States 
of America in Switzerland, on signing the 
Geneva Convention relative to the Protec- 
tion of Civilian Persons in Time of War of 
August 12th, 1949, made the following decla- 
ration: 

“The Government of the United States 
fully supports the objectives of this Con- 
vention, 

“I am instructed by my Government to 
sign, making the following reservation to 
Article 68: 

“The United States reserves the right to 
impose the death penalty in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 68, paragraph 2, 
without regard to whether the offences re- 
ferred to therein are punishable by death 
under the law of the occupied territory at 
the time the occupation begins.” 

HUNGARIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

Mrs. Kara made the following reservations: 

“At the meeting of the Diplomatic Con- 
ference on August i1lth, 1949, the Delegation 
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of the Hungarian People’s Republic reserved 
the right to make express reservations on 
signing the Conventions, after having exam- 
ined them. In their speech at the above 
meeting the Hungarian Delegation observed 
that they were not in agreement with all the 
provisions of the Conventions. After a 
thorough study of the text of the Conven- 
tions, the Government of the Hungarian 
People's Republic decided to sign the Con- 
ventions in spite of their obvious defects, as 
it considered that the Conventions consti- 
tuted an advance in comparison with the 
existing situation from the point of view of 
the practical application. of humanitarian 
principles and the protection of war victims. 

“The Government of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic is obliged to state that the 
concrete results achieved by the Diplomatic 
Conference which ended on August the 12th 
do not come up to expectations, since the 
majority of the members of the Conference 
did not adopt the proposals of the Soviet 
Delegation concerning the atomic weapon 
and other means of mass extermination of 
the population. 

“The Delegation of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple's Republic noted with regret the point of 
view of the majority of the Conference, 
which was contrary to the wishes of the na- 
tions engaged in the struggle for peace and 
liberty. The Delegation of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic is convinced that the adop- 
tion of the Soviet proposals would have been 
the most effective means of protecting war 
victims. The Delegation of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic wishes, in particular, to 
point out the essential defects of the Con- 
vention relative to the Protection of Civilian 
Persons in Time of War; they drew the at- 
tention of the States taking part in the Con- 
ference to those defects during the meetings. 
A particular case in point is that of Article 
4 of the Convention; by virtue of that Article 
the provisions of the Civilians Convention do 
not apply to certain persons, because the 
States whose nationals they are, have not 
adhered to the Convention. The Govern- 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
considers that the above provision is con- 
trary to the humanitarian principles which 
the Convention is intended to uphold. 

“The Hungarian People’s Government has 
also serious objections to Article 5 of the said 
Convention; according to the terms of that 
Article, if protected persons are definitely 
suspected of activities hostile to the security 
of the State, that is enough to deprive them 
of protection under the Convention. The 
Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public considers that that provision has al- 
ready made any hope of realizing the funda- 
mental principles of the Convention illusory. 

“The express reservations made by the Gov- 
ernment of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
on signing the Conventions, are as follows: 

(1) “In the opinion of the Government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, the pro- 
visions of Article 10 of the Wounded and 
Sick, Maritime Warfare and Prisoners of War 
Conventions and of Article 11 of the Civilians 
Convention, concerning the replacement of 
the Protecting Power, can only be applied if 
the Government of the State of which the 
protected persons are nationals, no longer 
exists. 

(2) “The Government of the Hungarian 
People's Republic cannot approve the pro- 
visions of Article 11 of the Wounded and 
Sick, Maritime Warfare and Prisoners of War 
Conventions and of Article 12 of the Civilians 
Convention, according to which the compe- 
tence of the Protecting Power extends to the 
interpretation of the Convention. 

(3) “In regard to Article 12 of the Conven- 
tion relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, the Government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic maintains its point of view 
that In the case of the transfer of prisoners 
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of war from one Power to another, the re- 
sponsibility for the application of the pro- 
visions of the Conventions must rest with 
both of those Powers. 

(4) “The Delegation of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic repeats the objection which 
it made, in the course of the meetings at 
which Article 85 of the Prisoners of War Con- 
vention was discussed, to the effect that 
prisoners of war convicted of war crimes and 
crimes against humanity in accordance with 
the principles of Nuremberg, must be sub- 
ject to the same treatment as criminals con- 
victed of other crimes. 

(5) “Lastly, the Government of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic maintains the point 
of view which it expressed in regard to Ar- 
ticle 45 of the Civilians Convention, namely 
that, in the case of the transfer of protected 
persons from one power to another, the re- 
sponsibility for the application of the Con- 
vention must rest with both of those 
Powers.” 


ISRAEL 


Mr. Kanany, Delegate of Israel to the 
European Office of the United Nations and 
to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, made the following declaration: 

“In accordance with instructions received 
from my Government, I shall sign the Ge- 
neva Convention relative to the Treatment 

.of Prisoners of War without any reserva- 
tion. But in the case of each of the other 
three Conventions, our signature will be 
given with reservations the purport of which 
is as follows: 

(1) Geneva Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of the Wounded and 
Sick in Armed Forces in the Field. 

“Subject to the reservation that, while re- 
specting the inviolability of the distinctive 
signs and emblems of the Cor vention, Israel 
will use the Red Shield of David as the em- 
blem and distinctive sign of the medical 
services of her armed forces.” 

(2) Geneva Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of Wounded, Sick and 
Shipwrecked Members of Armed Forces at 


“Subject to the reservation that, while re- 
specting the inviolability of the distinctive 
signs and emblems of the Convention, Israel 
will use the Red Shield of David on the flags, 
armlets and on all equipment (including 
hospital ships), employed in the medical 
service.“ 

(3) Geneva Convention relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War. 

“Subject to the reservations that, while re- 
specting the inviolability of the distinctive 
signs and emblems provided for in Article 38 
of the Geneva Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of the Wounded and 
Sick in Armed Forces in the Field of August 
12, 1949, Israel will use the Red Shield of 
David as the emblem and distinctive sign 
provided for in this Convention.” 


ITALY 


Mr. Aunrrr, Ambassador, made the follow- 
ing declaration concerning the Convention 
relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
and Resolutions 6, 7 and 9 of the Diplomatic 
Conference of Geneva: 

(1) Geneva Convention relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War. 

“The Italian Government declares that it 
makes a reservation in respect of the last 
paragraph of Article 66 of the Convention 
relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War.” 

(2) Resolution 6 of the Diplomatie Con- 
ference of Geneva. 

“Whereas the Conference has recom- 
mended ‘that the High Contracting Parties 
will, in the near future, instruct a Commit- 
tee of Experts to examine technical improve- 
ments of modern means of communication 
between hospital ships, on the one hand, and 
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warships and military aircraft, on the other 
the Italian Government expresses the hope 
that the said Committee of Experts may be 
convoked, if possible during the coming 
months, in order that they may draw up an 
international code of rules for the use of the 
above means of communication. 

“The Italian Armed Forces are at present 
engaged in making a thorough study of the 
above subject and will, if necessary, be ready 
to submit concrete proposals of a technical 
nature as a basis for discussion.” 

(3) Resolution 7 of the Diplomatic Con- 
ference of Geneva. 

“The Italian Government is prepared to 
arrange that, whenever conveniently prac- 
ticable, hospital ships shall frequently and 
regularly broadcast particulars of their posi- 
tion, route and speed.” 

(4) Resolution 9 of the Diplomatic Con- 
ference of Geneva, 

“In regard to the second paragraph of 
Resolution 9, the Italian Government con- 
siders that the departments dealing with 
telecommunications in the countries of the 
High Contracting Parties must collaborate 
in drawing up some method of grouping tele- 
grams of prisoners of war, so as to facilitate 
the transmission of numbered messages and 
thus avoid errors and the duplication of in- 
ternational transmissions and the conse- 
quent increase in their cost.” 


LUXEMBURG 


Mr. Sturm, Chargé d’Affaires of Luxemburg 
in Switzerland, made the following reserva- 
tion: 

“The undersigned Delegate of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, duly empowered by its 
Government, has this eighth day of Decem- 
ber, 1949, signed the Convention established 
by the Diplomatic Conference of Geneva rel- 
ative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, 
with the reservation: 

“that its existing national law shall con- 
tinue to be applied to cases now under 
consideration.” 

NEW ZEALAND 


Mr. GEORGE ROBERT LAKING, Counsellor to 
the New Zealand Embassy in Washington, 
made the following declaration: 

“In signing the four Conventions estab- 
lished by the Diplomatic Conference at Ge- 
neva 1949, the New Zealand Government de- 
sire me to state that as there has been 
insufficient opportunity to study the reser- 
vations made on behalf of other States, the 
Goverment for the present reserve their views 
in regard to such reservations. 

“In signing the Convention relating to the 
protection of civilian persons in time of war, 
the New Zealand Government desire me to 
make the following reservations: 

(1) “New Zealand reserves the right to im- 
pose the death penalty in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 68, paragraph 2, 
without regard to whether the offences re- 
ferred to therein are punishable by death 
under the law of the occupied territory at 
the time the occupation begins; 

(2) “In view of the fact that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, having ap- 
proved the principles established by the 
Charter and judgment of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, has directed the International Law 
Commission to include these principles in a 
General codification of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind, New Zealand 
reserves the right to take such action as may 
be necessary to ensure that such offences are 
punished, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 70, paragraph I.” 


NETHERLANDS 

Mr. Bosch, Chevalier van ROSENTHAL, Min- 
ister of the Netherlands in Switzerland, made 
the following declaration: 

“My Government has instructed me to sign 
the four Conventions established at the Dip- 
lomatic Conference held at Geneya from 
April 21 to August 12, 1949, but my Govern- 
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ment wishes to make the following reserva- 
tion regarding the Convention relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War, which reservation reads as follows: 

“The Kingdom of the Netherlands reserves 
the right to impose the death penalty in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 68, 
paragraph 2, without regard to whether the 
offenses referred to therein are punishable by 
death under the law of the occupied terri- 
tory at the time the occupation begins.” 

POLAND 

Mr. Przysos, Polish Minister in Switzer- 
land, made the following reservations con- 
cerning the four Geneva Conventions: 

(1) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field, I declare that the Government of the 
Polish Republic adheres to the said Conven- 
tion, with a reservation in respect of Article 
10. 

“The Government of the Polish Republic 
will not consider as legal a request by the 
Detaining Power that a neutral State or an 
international organization or a humanitarian 
organization should undertake the functions 
performed under the present Convention by 
the Protecting Powers, on behalf of the 
wounded and sick, or medical personnel and 
chaplains, unless the Government whose na- 
tionals they are has given its consent.” 

(2) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
Wounded, Sick and Shipwrecked Members of 
Armed Forces at Sea, I declare that the Gov- 
ernment of the Polish Republic adheres to 
the said Convention, with a reservation in 
respect of Article 10. 

“The Government of the Polish Republic 
will not consider as legal a request by the 
Detaining Power that a neutral State or an 
international organization or a humanitar- 
ian organization should undertake the func- 
tions performed under the present Conven- 
tion by the Protecting Powers, on behalf of 
the wounded, sick and shipwrecked, or medi- 
cal personnel and chaplains, unless the Gov- 
ernment whose nationals they are has given 
its consent. 

(3) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, 
I declare that the Government of the Polish 
Republic adheres to the said Convention, 
with reservations in respect of Articles 10, 12, 
and 85. 

“In regard to Article 10, the Government of 
the Polish Republic will not consider as legal 
a request by the Detaining Power that a neu- 
tral State or an international organization or 
a humanitarian organization should under- 
take the functions performed under the pres- 
ent Convention by the Protecting Powers, on 
behalf of prisoners of war, unless the Govern- 
ment whose nationals they are has given its 
consent.” 

“In regard to Article 12, the Government of 
the Polish Republic will not consider it legal 
for a Power, which effects a transfer of pris- 
oners of war, to be freed from its responsibil- 
ity for applying the Convention, even for the 
time during which such prisoners of war are 
in the custody of the Power accepting them.” 

“In regard to Article 85, the Government of 
the Polish Republic will not consider it legal 
for prisoners of war convicted of war crimes 
and crimes against humanity in accordance 
with the principles set forth at the time of 
the Nuremburg trials, to continue to enjoy 
protection under the present Convention, it 
being understood that prisoners of war con- 
victed of such crimes must be subject to the 
regulations for the execution of punish- 
ments, in force in the State concerned.” 

(4) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Time of War, I declare that the Govern- 
ment of the Polish Republic adheres to the 
said Convention, with reservations in respect 
of Articles 11 and 45. 
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“In regard to Article II, the Government 
of the Polish Republic will not consider as 
legal a request by the Detaining Power that 
a neutral State or an international organiza- 
tion or a humanitarian organization should 
undertake the functions performed under 
the present Convention by the Protecting 
Powers, on behalf of protected persons, un- 
less the Government whose nationals they 
are has given its consent. j 

“In regard to Article 45, the Government 
of the Polish Republic will not consider it 
legal for a Power, which effects a transfer 
of protected persons, to be freed from its re- 
sponsibility for applying the Convention, 
even for the time during which such pro- 
tected persons are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them.” 


PORTUGAL 


Mr, GONCALO CALDEIRA COELHO, Chargé 
d'Affaires of Portugal in Switzerland, made 
the following declaration: 

(a) Article 3, common to the four 
Conventions: 

“As there is no actual definition of what 
is meant by a conflict not of an international 
character and as, in case this term is in- 
tended to refer solely to civil war, it is not 
clearly laid down at what moment an armed 
rebellion within a country should be consid- 
ered as having become a civil war, Portugal 
reserves the right not to apply the provisions 
of Article 3, in so far as they may be con- 
trary to the provisions of Portuguese law, in 
all territories subject to her sovereignty in 
any part of the worla” 

(b) Article 10 of Conventions I, II and III 
and Arti 11 of Convention IV: 

“The Portuguese Government only accepts 
the above Articles with the reservation that 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization to 
undertake the functions normally performed 
by Protecting Powers are made with the con- 
sent or agreement of the government of the 
country of which the persons to be protected 
are nationals (Countries of origin).” 

(c) Article 13 of Convention I and Article 
4 of Convention III: 

“The Portuguese Government makes a 
reservation regarding the application of the 
above Articles in all cases in which the legiti- 
mate Government has already asked for and 
agreed to an armistice or the suspension of 
military operations of no matter what char- 
acter, even if the armed forces in the field 
have not yet capitulated.” 

(d) Article 60 of Convention III: 

“The Portuguese Government accepts this 
Article with the reservation that it in no 
case binds itself to grant prisoners a monthly 
rate of pay in excess of 50% of the pay due 
to Portuguese soldiers of equivalent appoint- 
ment or rank, on active service in the combat 
zone.” 

RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

Mr. Ioan Dracomir, Chargé d'Affaires of 
Rumania in Switzerland, made the follow- 
ing declaration: 2 

(1) “On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field, the Government of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic makes the following reser- 
vation: 

Article 10: “The Rumanian People's Re- 
public will not recognize the validity of re- 
quests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a 
Protecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the 
protecting persons are nationals has been 
obtained. 

(2) “On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, 
Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed 
Forces at Sea, the Government of the 
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Rumanian People’s Republic makes the fol- 
lowing reservation: 

Article 10: “The Rumanian People’s Re- 
public will not recognize the validity of re- 
quests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a Pro- 
tecting Power, unless the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of the country of which the pro- 
tected persons are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

(3) “On signing the Convention relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War, the Goy- 
ernment of the Rumanian People's Republic 
makes the following reservation: 

Article 10: “The Rumanian People's Re- 
public will not recognize the validity of re- 
quests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a Pro- 
tecting Power, unless the consent of the Goy- 
ernment of the country of which the pris- 
oners of war are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

Article 12: “The Rumanian People’s Re- 
public does not consider as valid the free- 
ing of a Detaining Power, which has trans- 
ferred prisoners of war to another Power, 
from responsibility for the application of the 
Convention to such prisoners of war while 
the latter are under the protection of the 
Power accepting them. 

Article 85: “The Rumanian People’s Re- 
public does not consider itself bound by the 
obligation, which follows from Article 85, to 
extend the application of the Convention to 
prisoners of war who have been convicted 
under the law of the Detaining Power, in 
accordance with the principles of the Nur- 
emberg trial, for war crimes and crimes 
against humanity, it being understood that 
persons convicted of such crimes must be 
subject to the conditions obtaining in the 
country in question for those who undergo 
their punishment. 

(4) “I am authorized to make the follow- 
ing declaration on signing the Convention 
relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Time of War: 

“The Government of the Rumanian Peo- 
ple's Republic considers that this Convention 
does not completely meet humanitarian re- 
quirements, owing to the fact that it does 
not apply to the civilian population in terri- 
tory not occupied by the enemy. 

“Nevertheless, taking into consideration 
the fact that the Convention is intended to 
protect the interests of the civilian popula- 
tion in occupied territory, I am authorized 
by the Rumanian People’s Government to 
sign the said Convention with the following 
reservations: 

Article 11; “The Rumanian People’s Re- 
public will not recognize the validity of re- 
quests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a Pro- 
tecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the 
protected persons are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

Article 45: “The Rumanian People’s Re- 
public will not consider as valid the freeing 
of a Detaining Power, which has transferred 
protected persons to another Power, from 
responsibility for the application of the Con- 
vention to the persons transferred, while the 
latter are under the protection of the Power 
accepting them.” 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert CRAIGIE, Foreign 
Office, made the following declaration: 

“In signing the Convention relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War, His Majesty’s Government in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom desire me to make the following 
reservation: 

“The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland reserve the right to 
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impose the death penalty in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 68, paragraph 2, 
without regard to whether the offences re- 
ferred to therein are punishable by death 
under the law of the occupied territory at 
the time the occupation begins.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Taunzn, Minister of Czechoslovakia 
in Switzerland, made the following reserva- 
tions: 

(1) “On proceeding to sign the Geneva 
Convention for the Amelioration of the Con- 
dition of the Wounded and Sick in Armed 
Forces in the Field, I declare that the Gov- 
ernment of the Czechoslovakian Republic 
adheres to the said Convention, with a res- 
ervation in respect to Article 10. 

“The Government of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic will not consider as legal a request 
by the Detaining Power that a neutral State 
or an international organization or a human- 
itarian organization should undertake the 
functions performed under the present Con- 
vention by the Protecting Powers, on behalf 
of the wounded and sick, or medical per- 
sonnel and chaplains, unless the Government 
whose nationals they are has given its con- 
sent. 

(2) “On proceeding to sign the Geneva 
Convention for the Amelioration of the Con- 
dition of Wounded, Sick and Shipwrecked 
Members of Armed Forces at Sea, I declare 
that the Government of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic adheres to the said Convention, 
with a reservation in respect of Article 10. 

“The Government of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic will not consider as legal a request 
by the Detaining Power that a neutral State 
or an international organization or a hu- 
manitarian organization should undertake 
the functions performed under the present 
Convention by the Protecting Powers, on be- 
half of the wounded, sick and shipwrecked, 
or medical personnel and chaplains, unless 
the Government whose nationals they are 
has given its consent. 

(3) “On proceeding to sign the Geneva 
Convention relative to the Treatment of Pris- 
oners of War, I declare that the Government 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic adheres to 
the said Convention, with reservations in 
respect of Articles 10, 12 and 85. 

“In regard to Article 10, the Government 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic will not 
consider as legal a request by the Detaining 
Power that a neutral State or an interna- 
tional organization or a humanitarian or- 
ganization should undertake the functions 
performed under the present Convention by 
the Protecting Powers, on behalf of prisoners 
of war, unless the Government whose na- 
tionals they are has given its consent. 

“In to Article 12, the Government 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic will not 
consider it legal for a Power, which effects a 
transfer of prisoners of war, to be freed from 
its responsibility for applying the Conven- 
tion, even for the time during which such 
prisoners of war are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them. 

“In to Article 85, the Government 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic will not con- 
sider it legal for prisoners of war convicted 
of war crimes and crimes against humanity 
in accordance with the principles set forth 
at the time of the Nuremberg trials, to con- 
tinue to enjoy protection under the present 
Convention, it being understood that pris- 
oners of war convicted of such crimes must 
be subject to the regulations for the execu- 
tion of punishments, in force in the State 
concerned. 

(4) “On proceeding to sign the Geneva 
Convention relative to the Protection of 
Civilian Persons in Time of War, I declare 
that the Government of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic adheres to the said Convention, 
with reservations in respect of Article 11 
and 45. 
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“In regard to Article 11, the Government of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic will not con- 
sider as legal a request by the Detaining 
Power that a neutral State or an interna- 
tional m or humanitarian orga- 
nization should undertake the functions per- 
formed under the present Convention by 
the Protecting Powers, on behalf of protected 
persons, unless the Government whose na- 
tionals they are has given its consent. 

“In d to Article 45, the Government 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic will not con- 
sider it legal for a Power, which effects a 
transfer of protected persons, to be freed 
from its responsibility for applying the Con- 
vention, even for the time during which such 
protected persons are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them.” 


UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Mr. Bocomotetz, Head of the Delegation of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic: 

(1) “On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Wound- 
ed and Sick in Armed Forces in the Field, 
the Government of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic makes the following reserva- 
tions: 

Article 10: “The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a Pro- 
tecting Power, unless the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of the country of which the pro- 
tected persons are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

(2) “On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, 
Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed 
Forces at Sea, the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic makes 
the following reservation: 

Article 10: “The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a Pro- 

Power, unless the consent of the Gov- 
ernment of the country of which the pro- 
tected persons are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 


(3) “On signing the Convention relative 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, the 
Government of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic makes the following reserva- 
tions: 

Article 10: “The Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic will not recognize the validity 
of requests by the Detaining Power to a 
neutral State or to a humanitarian organiza- 
tion, to undertake the functions performed 
by a Protecting Power, unless the consent of 
the Government of the country of which the 
prisoners of war are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

Article 12: “The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic does not consider as valid the free- 
ing of a Detaining Power, which has trans- 
ferred of war to another Power, 
from responsibility for the application of the 
Convention to such prisoners of war while 
the latter are in the custody of the Power 
accepting them. 

Article 85: “The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic does not consider itself bound by 
the obligation, which follows from Article 
85, to extend the application of the Conven- 
tion to prisoners of war who have been con- 
victed under the law of the Detaining Power, 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Nuremberg trial, for war crimes and crimes 
against humanity, it being understood that 
persons convicted of such crimes must be 
subject to the conditions obtaining in the 
country in question for those who undergo 
their punishment. 

(4) “On signing the Convention relative to 
the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time 
of War, the Government of the Ukrainian 
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Soviet Socialist Republic feels called upon 
to make the following declaration: 
“Although the present Convention does 
not cover the civilian population in territory 
not occupied by the enemy and does not, 
therefore, completely meet humanitarian re- 


isfactory provision for the protection of the 
civillan population in occupied territory and 
in certain other cases, declares that it is au- 
thorized by the Government of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic to sign the present 
Convention with the following reservations: 

Article 11: “The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a 
Protecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the 
protected persons are nationals has been 
obtained. 

Article 45: “The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic will not consider as valid the free- 
ing of a Detaining Power, which has trans- 
ferred protected persons to another Power, 
from responsibility for the application of 
the Convention to the persons transferred, 
while the latter are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them.” 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


General Stavin, Head of the Delegation of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

(1) “On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics makes the following 
reservation: 

Article 10; “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a 
Protecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the 
protected persons are nationals has been 
obtained. 

(2) “On signing the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, 
Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed 
Forces at Sea, the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics makes the fol- 
lowing reservation: 

Article 10: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a 
Protecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the 
protected persons are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

(3) “On signing the Convention relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War, the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics makes the following reservations: 

Article 10: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Power to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a 
Protecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the 
prisoners of war are nationals has been ob- 
tained. 

Article 12: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics does not consider as valid the 
freeing of a Detaining Power, which has 
transferred prisoners of war to another Pow- 
er, from responsibility for the application 
of the Convention to such prisoners of war 
while the latter are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them. 

Article 85: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics does not consider itself bound by 
the obligation, which follows from Article 85, 
to extend the application of the Convention 
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to prisoners of war who have been convicted 
under the law of the Detaining Power, in 
accordance with the principles of the Nurem- 
berg trial, for war crimes and crimes against 
humanity, it being understood that persons 
convicted of such crimes must be subject 
to the conditions obtaining in the country 
in question for those who undergo their 
nt. 

(4) “On, signing the Convention relative 
to the Protection of Civilian Persons in Time 
of War, the Government of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics feels called upon to 
make the following declaration: 

“Although the present Convention does 
not cover the civilian population in terri- 
tory not occupied by the enemy and does 
not, therefore, completely meet humani- 
tarian requirements, the Soviet Delegation, 
recognizing that the said Convention makes 
satisfactory provision for the protection of 
the civilian population in occupied territory 
and in certain other cases, declares that it 
is authorized by the Government of the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics to sign the 
present Convention with the following 
reservations: 

Article 11: “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics will not recognize the validity of 
requests by the Detaining Powers to a neutral 
State or to a humanitarian organization, to 
undertake the functions performed by a 
Protecting Power, unless the consent of the 
Government of the country of which the pro- 
tected persons are nationals has been 
obtained. 

Article 45: “The Union of the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics will not consider as valid 
the freeing of a Detaining Power, which has 
transferred protected persons to another 
Power, from responsibility for the applica- 
tion of the Convention to the persons trans- 
ferred, while the latter are in the custody of 
the Power accepting them,” 


FEDERAL PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Max Risti¢, Yugoslay Minister in 
Switzerland, made the following declaration: 

(1) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field, I declare that the Government of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
adheres to the said Convention, with a reser- 
vation in respect of Article 10. 

“The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will not consider as 
legal a request by the Detaining Power that 
a neutral State or an international organiza- 
tion or a humanitarian -organization should 
undertake the functions performed under 
the present Convention by the Protecting 
Powers, on behalf of the wounded and sick, 
or medical personnel and chaplains, unless 
the Government whose nationals they are 
has given its consent. 

(2) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
Wounded, Sick and Shipwrecked Members of 
Armed Forces at Sea, I declare that the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia adheres to the said Convention, 
with a reservation in respect of Article 10. 

“The Government of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia will not consider as 
legal a request by the Detaining Power that 
a neutral State or an international organiza- 
tion or a humanitarian organization should 
undertake the functions performed under 
the present Convention by the Protecting 
Powers, on behalf of the wounded, sick and 
shipwrecked, or medical personnel and chap- 
lains, unless the Government whose na- 
tionals they are has given its consent. 

(3) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, I declare that the Government of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia ad- 
heres to the said Convention, with reserva- 
tions in respect of Articles 10 and 12. 
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“In regard to Article 10, the Government 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia will not consider as legal a request by 
the Detaining Power that a neutral State or 
an international organization or a humani- 
tarian organization should undertake the 
functions performed under the present Con- 
vention by the Protecting Powers, on behalf 
of prisoners of war, unless the Government 
whose nationals they are has given its 
consent. 

“In regard to Article 12, the Government 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia will not consider that the Power which 
has effected the transfer of prisoners of war, 
is freed from its responsibility for the appli- 
cation of the Convention for the whole of the 
time during which such prisoners of war are 
in the custody of the Power accepting them. 

(4) “On signing the Geneva Convention 
relative to the Protection of Civilian Persons 
in Time of War, I declare that the Govern- 
ment of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia adheres to the said Convention, 
with reservations in respect to Articles 11 
and 45. 

“In regard to Article 11, the Government 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia will not consider as legal a request by 
the Detaining Power that a neutral State or 
an international organization or a humani- 
tarian organization should undertake the 
functions performed under the present Con- 
vention by the Protecting Powers, on behalf 
of protected persons, unless the Government 
whose nationals they are has given its 
consent. 

“In regard to Article 45, the Government 
of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia will not consider it legal for a Power, 
which effects a transfer of protected persons 
to another Power, to be freed from its re- 
sponsibility for applying the Convention for 
the whole of the time during which such 
protected persons are in the custody of the 
Power accepting them.” 


Mr. MORSE. There are certain items 
of the convention upon which I wish to 
comment specifically. I turn to article 4, 
which provides: 

Prisoners of war, in the sense of the present 
Convention, are persons belonging to one of 
the following categories, who have fallen into 
the power of the enemy: 


It then lists the categories, including 
military personnel. 

There is no question, Mr. President, 
that these American soldiers fall within 
the terms of the definitive language of 
article IV. 

Part B of the article continues: 

The following shall likewise be treated as 
prisoners of war under the present Conven- 
tion: 


That section then lists: 

Persons belonging, or having belonged, to 
the armed forces of the occupied country, if 
the occupying Power considers it necessary 
by reason of such allegiance to intern them, 


It covers also another group of na- 
tionals which may fall within the juris- 
diction of a country as a result of their 
being captured. 

Mr. President, article 12 deals with the 
general protection of prisoners of war: 


Prisoners of war are in the hands of the 
enemy Power, but not of the individuals or 
military units who have captured them. 
Irrespective of the individual responsibilities 
that may exist, the Detaining Power is re- 
sponsible for the treatment given them. 

Prisoners of war may only be transferred 
by the Detaining Power to a Power which is 
a party to the Convention and after the 
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Detaining Power has satisfied itself of the 
willingness and ability of such transferee 
Power to apply the Convention. When 
prisoners of war are transferred under such 
circumstances, responsibilty for the applica- 
tion of the Convention rests on the Power 
accepting them while they are in its custody. 

Nevertheless, if that Power fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Convention in any 
important respect, the Power by whom the 
prisoners of war were transferred shall, upon 
being notified by the Protecting Power, take 
effective measures to correct the situation or 
shall request the return of the prisoners of 
war. Such requests must be complied with. 


I have been informed that our gen- 
eral policy in South Vietnam is to turn 
the prisoners whom we capture over to 
the South Vietnamese. Charges are 
made by some that the South Vietnamese 
are in violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion for the treatment of war prisoners. 

Mr. President, I here now call upon 
our administration to look into the mat- 
ter of the handling of prisoners captured 
by U.S. military forces in South Vietnam, 
and to advise Congress as to whether or 
not they are turned over to the South 
Vietnamese forces, and also to advise as 
to whether there is any basis for the 
allegation that the South Vietnamese 
Government likewise does not follow the 
Geneva Convention for the handling of 
war prisoners, as the allegation is that 
North Vietnam does not or is contemplat- 
ing not doing. 

My point, Mr. President, is that all 
countries involved in the South Viet- 
namese war should be bound by the 
Geneva Convention for the handling of 
war prisoners. I am satisfied that as far 
as my Government is concerned, in the 
handling of any war prisoners over whom 
we retain jurisdiction, the world need 
have no doubt that our Government 
complies with its signature on the 
Geneva War Prisoner Convention, 

But, Mr. President, I think we need to 
be ready to meet with evidence any alle- 
gation that may be made that the South 
Vietnamese are in violation of the 
Geneva Convention for the handling of 
war prisoners, and if there is any evi- 
dence that bears out such allegation, and 
if it is our policy to turn North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong prisoners that we 
capture over to the South Vietnamese for 
handling, then we ought to stop that 
policy, unless we can give the world as- 
surance that the Geneva Conventions 
are being complied with. Because ar- 
ticle 12, as I read the convention, does 
not prevent us from turning the prison- 
ers over to others to take care of; but it 
does make perfectly clear that we have 
an obligation to make certain that the 
treaty convention is complied with, if we 
do take captured prisoners and turn 
them over to another power. 

Thus I repeat the language: 

Prisoners of war are in the hands of the 
enemy Power, but not of the individuals or 
military units who have captured them. 
Irrespective of the individual responsibilities 
that may exist, the Detaining Power is re- 
sponsible for the treatment given them. 

Prisoners of war may only be transferred 
by the Detaining Power to a Power which is a 
party to the Convention and after the De- 
taining Power has satisfied itself of the will- 
ingness and ability of such transferee Power 
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to apply the Convention. When prisoners of 
war are transferred under such circum- 
stances, responsibility for the application of 
the Convention rests on the Power accepting 
them while they are in its custody. 
Nevertheless, if that Power fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Convention in any 
important respect, the Power by whom the 
prisoners of war were transferred shall, upon 
being notified by the Protecting Power, take 
effective measures to correct the situation or 
shall request the return of the prisoners of 
war. Such requests must be complied with. 


Mr. President, now is the time for our 
Government to see to it that it places 
itself in the position to meet any at- 
tack that may be made against it on the 
basis of any transferring of prisoners to 
the South Vietnamese. I cannot believe, 
I will not believe, I simply refuse to be- 
lieve, unless proof is established, that any 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese prisoners 
are not being treated in accordance with 
the requirements of the Geneva Conven- 
tion on war prisoners, even though they 
are being turned over by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—if they are being turned over— 
to the South Vietnamese. 

But I wish to make clear again that 
our Government has the responsibility 
of keeping itself in a position where at 
all times it can assure the world that the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese pris- 
oners are being treated in accordance 
with the requirements of the Geneva 
Convention for the handling of war pris- 
oners. It is particularly important that 
the senior Senator from Oregon and the 
other liberals in the Senate who signed 
the statement of last Friday make per- 
fectly clear that our Government owes 
it to the American people to keep itself 
in a completely defensible position on 
the handling of war prisoners, so that 
if we are deluged with a lot of Com- 
munist propaganda emanating out of 
North Vietnam, Red China, Russia, or 
any other Communist area of the world, 
we shall have the facts with which to 
answer the propaganda. 

Mr. President, North Vietnam cannot 
justify violating the Geneva Convention 
provisions for the handling of prisoners 
of war on the basis of any allegation that 
their prisoners are being mishandled by 
the South Vietnamese as far as living up 
to the requirements of the treaty are con- 
cerned, 

Mr. President, and I do not want this 
point missed—even if some instances 
could be shown in which the South Viet- 
namese have not followed the Geneva 
Convention in the handling of any pris- 
oners that have been turned over to it 
by the United States, if any have been 
turned over to it by the United States, 
that would not justify the North Viet- 
namese Government executing these 
American prisoners, nor would it justify 
bringing them to trial as war criminals. 

Mr. President, on the contrary, these 
prisoners are entitled to incarceration 
and humane treatment until at last this 
war is brought to an end or until, during 
the war, negotiations which often occur 
during a war for the exchange of prison- 
ers occur or until neutral bodies come in 
either as neutral countries or neutral 
agencies, such as the Red Cross, to take 
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various degrees of jurisdiction over war 
prisoners. 

Mr. President, article 13 of the treaty 
provides: 


Prisoners of war must at all times be hu- 
manely treated. Any unlawful act or omis- 
sion by the Detaining Power causing death or 
seriously endangering the health of a pris- 
oner of war in its custory is prohibited, and 
will be regarded as a serious breach of the 
present Convention. In particular, no pris- 
oner of war may be subjected to physical 
mutilation or to medical or scientific experi- 
ments of any kind which are not justified by 
the medical, dental or hospital treatment of 
the prisoner concerned and carried out in his 
interest, 

Likewise, prisoners of war must at all times 
be protected, particularly against acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation and against insults and 
public curiosity. 

Measures of reprisal against prisoners of 
war are prohibited. 


Mr. President, article 14 provides: 


Prisoners of war are entitled in all circum- 
stances to respect for their persons and their 
honour. 

Women shall be treated with all the regard 
due to their sex and shall in all cases benefit 
by treatment as favourable as that granted 
to men. 

Prisoners of war shall retain the full civil 
capacity which they enjoyed at the time of 
their capture. The Detaining Power may not 
restrict the exercise, either within or without 
its own territory, of the rights such capacity 
confers except in so far as the captivity re- 
quires. 


Mr. President, article 17 contains a 
- section reading: 

No physical or mental torture, nor any 
other form of coercion, may be inflicted on 
prisoners of war to secure from them infor- 
mation of any kind whatever. Prisoners 
of war who refuse to answer may not be 
threatened, insulted, or exposed to unpleas- 
‘ant or disadvantageous treatment of any 
kind. 

Prisoners of war who, owing to their phys- 
ical or mental condition, are unable to state 
their identity, shall be handed over to the 
Medical service. The identity of such pris- 
oners shall be established by all possible 
means, subject to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The questioning of prisoners of war shall 
be carried out in a language which they un- 
derstand, 


Mr. President, article 22 provides: 


Prisoners of war may be interned only in 
premises located on land and affording every 
guarantee of hygiene and healthfulness. Ex- 
cept in particular cases which are justified 
by the interest of the prisoners themselves, 
they shall not be interned in penitentiaries. 

Prisoners of war interned in unhealthy 
areas, or where the climate is injurious for 
them, shall be removed as soon as possible 
to a more favourable climate. 

The Detaining Power shall assemble pris- 
oners of war in camps or camp compounds 
according to their nationality, language and 
customs, provided that such prisoners shall 
not be separated from prisoners of war be- 
longing to the armed forces with which they 
were serving at the time of their capture, ex- 
cept with their consent. 


Mr. President, article 23 provides: 
Article 23 

No prisoner of war may at any time be 
sent to, or detained in areas where he may 
be exposed to the fire of the combat zone, 
nor may his presence be used to render cer- 
tain points or areas immune from military 
operations. 
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Prisoners of war shall have shelters against 
air bombardment and other hazards of war, 
to the same extent as the local civilian popu- 
lation. With the exception of those engaged 
in the protection of their quarters against 
the aforesaid hazards, they may enter such 
shelters as soon as possible after the giving 
of the alarm. Any other protective measure 
taken in favour of the population shall also 
apply to them. 

Detaining Powers shall give the Powers 
concerned, through the intermediary of the 
Protecting Powers, all useful information 
regarding the geographical location of 
prisoner of war camps. 

Whenever military considerations permit, 
prisoner of war camps shall be indicated in 
the day-time by the letters PW or PG, placed 
so as to be clearly visible from the air. The 
Powers concerned may, however, agree upon 
any other system of marking. Only prisoner 
of war camps shall be marked as such. 


Mr. President, I comment on that 
article because some of the press 
stories—and I am sure they are so-called 
speculative stories—indicate that there 
are some who fear that what the North 
Vietnamese Government might do is 
place these American war prisoners in 
areas where they think American bombs 
might drop and, with that sort of cruel 
design, cause them to be killed by our 
own bombs. 

Mr. President, no one deplores more 
than does the senior Senator from 
Oregon the fact that we are bombing in 
North Vietnam. I have suggested time 
and time again and repeat this afternoon 
that I think my President should issue an 
order immediately to stop the bombing. 
I do not think there is any hope of ever 
getting to a peace table by escalating the 
war. 

Mr. President, that does not have any- 
thing to do with the cruel, horrendous, 
abnormal course of action of, in effect, 
chaining our war prisoners in combat 
zones so that they will be killed by the 
attacking country, or so that they, being 
placed in a position in which they can 
be killed by the fire of an attacking 
country, can be used as hostages to pre- 
vent the country from carrying out 
combat operations. 

The treaty specifically prohibits it. 
The treaty specifically took into account 
this possibility and article 23, which I 
have commented on and have had 
printed in the Recorp, prohibits it. 

Mr. President, article 26 provides: 

The basic daily food rations shall be suffi- 
cient in quantity, quality and variety to keep 
prisoners of war in good health and to pre- 
vent loss of weight or the development of 
nutritional deficiencies. Account shall also 
be taken of the habitual diet of the prisoners. 

The Detaining Power shall supply prisoners 
of war who work with such additional rations 
as are necessary for the labour on which they 
are employed. 

Sufficient drinking water shall be supplied 
to prisoners of war. The use of tobacco shall 
be permitted. 

Prisoners of war shall, as far as possible, 
be associated with the preparation of their 
meals; they may be employed for that pur- 
pose in the kitchens. Furthermore, they 
shall be given the means of preparing, them- 
selves, the additional food in their 
possession, 

Adequate premises shall be provided for 
messing. 

Collective disciplinary measures affecting 
food are prohibited. 


July 18, 1966 


Mr. President, there is no doubt about 

the fact that the treaty sets forth the 
bill of particulars, the rules of conduct, 
and the obligations of the country that 
has under its custody captured war pris- 
oners. There is no language in the con- 
vention, in my judgment, that would 
justify any plan on the part of North 
Vietnam to try these American prisoners 
that have been captured in North Viet- 
nam. 
I close my comments by saying that I 
would like to believe that it is peace that 
the noncombatants in this war are seek- 
ing. I want to continue to believe that 
it is peace that we seek. I hope it is 
peace that the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong seek. 

But resort to brutality and cruelty and 
barbarism in the treatment of war pris- 
oners by either the North Vietnamese or 
the South Vietnamese will not aid the 
coming of peace. Therefore, I hope that 
all the noncombatant nations in the 
world will recognize that here, too, as in 
regard to the other allegations of which 
I have spoken concerning their treaty 
duties under the United Nations, they 
should proceed to take concerted action. 

This is a subject matter on which there 
should be action before the fact. This 
is a subject matter of which the members 
of the Security Council of the United 
Nations and the members of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations should 
take cognizance, and they should call for 
international discussions now. Let us 
not wait until brutality and barbarism 
break forth in the handling of war pris- 
oners. 

We certainly have a clear duty in this 
matter, and I have no doubt as to where 
my President will stand. I shall support 
the President in any endeavor he makes 
through so-called noncombatant na- 
tions, to arrive at an understanding with 
1 North Vietnamese, without any de- 

ay. 

If there is any reason to believe that 
South Vietnamese are violating the 
Geneva War Prisoner Convention, an 
endeavor should be made to work this 
matter out with the South Vietnamese, 
rege certainly we can do something about 

at. 

Mr. President, I see grave danger of 
any barbaric act on the part of the North 
Vietnamese increasing the possibility of 
a greatly escalated war, at a time when 
we should be moving in the direction of 
deescalation. Leaders of other nations 
of the world have at least a moral duty— 
I believe a legal duty, too—to take the 
steps necessary to attempt to reach an 
understanding if there is any basis in 
fact—if there is any basis in fact, I re- 
peat—that North Vietnam intends to try 
these American military prisoners as war 
criminals. 

Mr. President, I yield the floo-. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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* 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
wish to offer the amendment at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is pending. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Virginia that we have 
read and examined the proposed amend- 
ment. It is similar to one we have in the 
military aid bill. Iam disposed to accept 
it. I believe it is a good amendment. 

In the past, I have objected to amend- 
ments seeking to achieve ulterior and 
somewhat irrelevant objectives, but that 
objection has been overriden so often 
that I cannot see that it is valid any 
longer, even though I used to object. to 
the practice. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that a 
similar provision is in the act with re- 
gard to Cuba, and the restriction is in 
the military bill, I accept the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Arkansas. 

The proposed amendment conforms 
the Economic Assistance Act to the Mili- 
tary Assistance Act, both of which were 
reported by the committee chaired by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
I am pleased that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has ac- 
cepted the proposed amendment, and I 
move that it be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Burvicx in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk, 
with respect to an International Private 
Investment Advisory Council, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] is as 
follows: 

On page 17, between lines 17 and 18, in- 
sert a new subsection as follows: 

“(a) Section 601(c), which relates to the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enterprise 
in Foreign Aid, is amended to read as follows: 

““(e)(1) There is hereby established an 
International Private Investment Advisory 


Council on Foreign Aid to be composed 
of such number of leading American business 
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specialists as may be selected, from time to 
time, by the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this sub- 
section. The members of the Board shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Administrator, 
who shall designate one member to serve 
as Chairman. 

“*(2) It shall be the duty of the Council, 
at the request of the Administrator, to make 
recommendations to the Administrator with 
respect to particular aspects of programs and 
activities under this Act where private 
enterprise can play a contributing role and 
to act as liaison for the Administrator to 
involve specific private enterprises in such 
programs and activities. 

“*(3) The members of the Advisory Council 
shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
ices but shall be entitled to reimbursement in 
accordance with section 5 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. '73b-2) for 
travel and other expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their functions under 
this subsection. 

“‘(4) The expenses of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall be paid by the Administrator from 
funds otherwise available under this Act” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed amendment would establish an In- 
ternational Private Investment Advisory 
Council to make recommendations to the 
Administrator of the foreign assistance 
program with respect to particular as- 
pects of programs and activities where 
private enterprise can make a contribu- 
tion, and to serve as liaison for the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to private enter- 
prises which may be interested or in- 
volved in the foreign assistance program. 
My interest in the proposed amendment 
stems from the fact that, with the kind 
cooperation of Senator FULBRIGHT and 
other members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I sponsored the establish- 
ment, by an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill 2 years ago, of the so-called Wat- 
son Committee, to report on what might 
be an effective participation by private 
enterprise in foreign aid. 

This committee has made a very exten- 
sive report, which was put into the 
RecorD in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Curtis, and it can be 
read by Senators on pages 15430 to 15443 
of the Recorp. The recommendations of 
this report have been implemented from 
time to time, but I have the deep convic- 
tion—and it is shared by others who are 
interested—that a continuous followup 
is required in order to make it mean- 
ingful. 

That is one of the things that has been 
* in previous loans of the same 

nd. 

I, therefore, Mr. President, welcome 
with the greatest pleasure the fact that 
the other body in its bill incorporated an 
International Private Advisory Council 
for the purpose of dealing with this prob- 
lem and essentially following through on 
the recommendations of the Watson 
Committee. 

It is a fact that the work of the private 
sector in foreign aid has been covered to 
some extent in the President’s General 
Advisory Committee on Foreign Assist- 
ance Programs, the Perkins Committee, 
headed by James A. Perkins, president of 
Cornell University, and other members 
of the committee. That Committee has 
a Private Sector Subcommittee under the 
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the able chairmanship of David Rocke- 
feller. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list may be made a part of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as 
follows: 

GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Chairman, Dr. James A Perkins, President, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Mr. Dwayne O. Andreas, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, National City Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Joseph A. Beirne, President, Commu- 
nications Workers of America, 1925 K. Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Eugene R. Black, Spec. Presidential 
Advisor for SE Asian Economic & Social 
Dey., 230 Executive Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Mrs. Everett N. Case, 9 Washington Mews, 
New York 3, New York. 

Dr. Luther H. Foster, President, Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala. 

General Alfred M. Gruenther, 4101 Cathe- 
dral Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. J. George Harrar, President, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 111 West 50th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Mr. William R, Hewlett, President and Di- 
rector, Hewlett-Packard Company, 1501 
Page Mill Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mr. Sol M. Linowitz, Chairman of the 
Board, Xerox Corporation, Rochester, New 
York. 

Professor Edward S. Mason, Department 
of Economics, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mr. George Meany, President, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Chancellor, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Samuel M. Nabrit, President, Texas 
Southern University, Houston, Texas. 

Mr. David Rockefeller, President, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Arthur K. Watson, Chairman, IBM 
World Trade Corporation, Old Orchard Road, 
Armonk, New York. 

Mr. William J. Zellerbach, President, Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, 343 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. . 


Mr. JAVITS. There are also repre- 
sentatives of labor and educational in- 
stitutions on the committee. There is 
Joseph Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers of America, and 
representatives of the so-called private 
organizations. Mrs. Case, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Skidmore Col- 
lege is a member. 

There is no reason why the Rockefeller 
subcommittee must be displaced or re- 
placed. If the amendment is agreed to, 
it would mean that it would be locked 
into the bill and provide a statutory 
floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement on this subject 
in the report of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
on this bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Section 301(a)(3)—InTERNATIONAL PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Section 301 (a) (3) of the bill amends sub- 
section (c) of section 601 of the act to pro- 
vide for establishing an International Pri- 
vate Investment Advisory Council composed 
of leading American business specialists to 
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make recommendations to the administra- 
tor of the foreign assistance program with 
respect to particular aspects of programs and 
activities where private enterprise can make 
a contribution and to serve as liaison for the 
administrator with specific private enter- 
prises which may be interested or involved 
in the foreign assistance program. 

Members of the Council are to serve with- 
out compensation but are authorized to re- 
ceive reimbursement for travel and per diem 
in accordance with Government regulations. 

The expenses of the Council are to be paid 
from funds otherwise available under the 
act. No additional funds are authorized. 

The purpose of the amendment is to as- 
sure that the foreign aid program makes use 
of the services of American business leaders. 

The committee desires to avoid duplication 
and proliferation of advisory committees. 
The work of the Private Sector Subcommit- 
tee of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Aid (Perkins Committee) estab- 
lished under the authority of section 261 of 
the act is recognized. It is the expectation 
of the committee that the authority con- 
tained in this section will be used to 
strengthen and expand what is underway 
rather than to supersede or parallel existing 
activities. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
propose a new committee. It is the same 
committee except that we are giving a 
statutory base for it, which we think is 
most desirable. I would hope that the 
President would look over the list of 
members. For example, I see on the list 
William J. Zellerbach, a man whom I 
know very well. He is a member of the 
committee who is a prototype of the mod- 
ern young executive with vigor and en- 
ergy and would portray the interest of 
a young man like that in the committee, 
if it has a statutory base. 

Mr. President, for all of these reasons 
I hope very much that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] may see fit to 
accept this amendment, based on my 
explanation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record the actual 
recommendations of the so-called Wat- 
son Committee, together with two reports 
which I have now had from AID, report- 
ing on the implementation of the Wat- 
son Committee report as of February 7, 
1966, and July 15, 1966, and a short state- 
ment on the AID form of organization, 
in support of private enterprise. 

There being no objection, the reports 
and statements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AID's Response TO DATE TO THE REPORT OF 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRIVATE EN- 
TERPRISE IN FOREIGN AID 

INTRODUCTION 

The Advisory Committee on Private Enter- 
prise in Foreign Aid was appointed on May 
26, 1964, held eleven meetings and concluded 
its work in July 1965. Its Report was given 
to the President in August 1965. This memo- 
randum describes AID’s response to date to 
the Report. 

Although the Advisory Committee has dis- 
banded, the individuals who served on it and 
the organizations they represent have a con- 
tinuing contribution to make and are en- 
titled to know what we are doing with their 
work. This memorandum is for them. The 
Report requests the Members of the General 
Advisory Committee for Foreign Assistance 
Programs, appointed by the President in May 
1965, to give continuing attention to the role 
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of non-government organizations. This 
memorandum is also for them. The Mem- 
bers of the Congress are vitally interested in 
this field. This memorandum is for them 
as well. 

A Report such as this, if it is to be useful, 
cannot be treated as an isolated event. It 
must be one step in a continuing process of 
evaluation, questioning, and experimenta- 
tion, and one step in the continuing dialogue 
between AID and the broad range of private 
organizations deeply concerned with the 
problems of developing nations. This memo- 
randum is, then, a report to ourselves, a pro- 
visional balance sheet to guide us through 
the next stages. 


A NOTE ON PROCEDURE 


The Advisory Committee made thirty- 
three recommendations. Within AI. D., re- 
sponsibility for each of the recommendations 
has been assigned to'a specific office. Overall 
coordination is assigned to the Office of De- 
velopment Finance and Private Enterprise. 
Consultations have been held with the De- 
partments of State, Agriculture, Treasury, 
Justice, the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Export-Import Bank. A. I. D. and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have established a joint 
working group. Consultations have also 
been held with the International Finance 
Corporation and the World Bank. 

The Report has been widely distributed. 
Efforts are being made to draw on many 
firms, individuals and organizations outside 
of AID., for comment, advice and sugges- 
tions. For example: the Report has been 
systematically reviewed by the Task Force on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and its 
views given to A.I.D. at a joint meeting in 
January; the Council for International 
Progress in Management also reviewed the 
entire report with AJ D. in January; many 
of the recommendations were discussed at a 
recent meeting of A.I.D.’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Economic Development, chaired by 
Professor Edward Mason of Harvard. 


SECTION 1: PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND FOREIGN 
AID 


ALD. is in full agreement with the broad 
philosophy set forth by the Committee. 
The Report has been received throughout 
the A.ID. organization in Washington and 
in the field as a thoughtful analysis of the 
role private resources can and must play in 
economic and social development. The Re- 
port, designed to influence the tone and 
shape the direction of A.I.D.’s programs, is 
having the intended effect: 

1. Its influence began to be felt even be- 
fore the final drafting in June. The pro- 
gram guidance for Fiscal Year 1967 programs 
sent by the Administrator to all Mission Di- 
rectors on April 13, 1965, included the follow- 
ing: “Private sector development continues 
to be a subject of special A.I.D. concern. 
For each country in which private sector ac- 
tivity can play a substantial role in meeting 
US. objectives, the mission should consider 
including in its Country Assistance Strategy 
Statement as a major program goal plan a 
broad, comprehensive program of host coun- 
try action, AID action, and strategy for 
fostering needed host country and other 
donor action to promote private sector de- 
velopment. The program should include an 
effort to develop a sequence of projects and 
programs designed to identify and eliminate 
obstacles to private investment, both for- 
eign and local, and to strengthen private 
activity generally.” 

2. Particular attention was ven to private 
sector development in the Administrator's 
Fall reviews of the major country programs. 

3, The Agency is reaching out to many 
private organizations in the U.S. to explore 
new forms of government-private associa- 
tion. Illustrative are recent contacts with 
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the PE Institute of Banking, the 
American Management Association, the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Invest- 
ment Company Institute. These groups are 
valuable sounding boards and sources of 
information and ideas. 

4. AID. is working to cause national and 
international planning organizations to give 
increased attention to the private sector and 
to increase private patricipation in the plan- 
ning process. New organizations have been 
created and existing organizations strength- 
ened, often with direct A.I.D. assistance, to 
represent the private sector. For example: 

A private enterprise conference will be held 
in Panama in August of this year under the 
auspices of CONEP, the newly formed Pana- 
manian national council of private com- 
panies. Participants are expected from all 
Latin American countries. The topic of the 
conference will be ways and means to in- 
volve private sector representatives more 
deeply in national planning. 

A.I.D. is also encouraged to note that the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress (CIAP) is now emphasizing in 
its country reviews that meaningful partici- 
pation by the private sector in the planning 
process is highly important. 

5. In May 1965, AID. proposed that the 
Development Assistance Committee of the 
OECD include private investment matters in 
its activities. Representatives of the member 
countries are preparing a work program to: 
exchange information on investment incen- 
tives, coordinate public and private develop- 
ment efforts, improve statistics on private 
capital flows and study the overall effects of 
foreign private investment in selected devel- 
oping countries. The Business and Industry 
Advisory Committee of the OECD will par- 
ticipate, to represent the private business 
firms of the DAC member countries, 

A number of developments in recent 
months are of interest in relation to the 
Committee’s discussion of the attitude to- 
wards private enterprise prevailing in less 
developed countries: In November 1965, 
Brazil and the U.S. concluded the final ar- 
rangements under which A.I.D.’s investment 
guaranty program, covering both political 
and extended risks, is now available to U.S. 
investors in Brazil, This is one aspect of a 
basic change in attitude in Brazil towards 
foreign private investment. Its potential 
significance is shown by the applications now 
on hand in A.I.D. for coverage in Brazil 
they total over $200 million in potential in- 
vestments. Another example of the changed 
attitude is the decision of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to permit certain iron ore and 
petro-chemical projects to be handled by 
private industry in association with foreign 
investors. 

The governments of Tunisia and Ceylon 
are now making real efforts to attract for- 
eign private investment. Chile and Bolivia 
have enacted improvements in their invest- 
ment laws. India has made significant 
changes in its policies affecting private en- 
terprise in the fertilizer industry. To fa- 
cilitate investment in this field the govern- 
ment has announced that it will remove 
price controls, permit distribution to be han- 
dled by private firms, streamline project 
clearance, allot foreign exchange for ma- 
terials imports and help to underwrite In- 
dian capital in private joint ventures. 
SECTION 2: THE FLOW OF DIRECT INVESTMENT 


Recommendation No. 1: Status as of Feb- 
ruary 1966 

“We recommend that AID select a num- 
ber of key aid-receiving countries for inten- 
sive study of factors which may improve the 
investment climate; that such studies enlist 
the help and advice of the appropriate busi- 
ness communities concerned; that an explicit 
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program be developed for the improvement 
of the climate in those countries studied; 
and that, wherever the foreign aid program 
offers some effective opportunity for the im- 
provement of such climate, the opportunity 
be used to the full.” 

By September 1965, AID. had selected 
six countries for the study—Korea, Brazil, 
Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey and Chile. In- 
structions have emphasized: give the studies 
priority; consider the climate for local pri- 
vate investment as well as factors of special 
significance to foreign investment; involve 
both the local and foreign business com- 
munities in the studies; the desired product 
is not the study but a plan to improve the 
climate for private economic activity. 

The Korea Mission started its study in 
October. Since several members of the strong 
private enterprise team in Taiwan had been 
transferred to Korea to build up Korea’s 
private enterprise program, Mission person- 
nel only were assigned to the job. The Mis- 
sion’s outline of its plan of work is attached 
as an example of the scope of these studies. 

In performing its task, the team held many 
discussions with the Korean Businessmen’s 
Association, a representative group of promi- 
nent men in industry and commerce. The 
report is expected by February 15, and the 
proposed actions will be reflected in Korea’s 
country program submission due April 1. 

Brazil’s study was started by Mission per- 
sonnel and supplemented by a consultant’s 
report submitted in December. The Mis- 
sion’s official report will be based on this 
work, and is expected February 15. 

Thailand retained a consultant who arrived 
at the Mission in January. He will transmit 
a status report on March 1, at which time 
we can establish a date for submission of the 
final report containing the survey generated 
action programs. 

During November and December 1965, an 
AID. consultant made a study of the in- 
vestment climate in Tunisia. We received a 
preliminary report in late December. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a team rep- 
resenting one of the leading Edge Act Cor- 
porations to go to Tunisia shortly to look 
for new investment projects. (This plan is 
described more completely under Recommen- 
dation No. 4.) Their primary interest will 
be to work out actual investments, but while 
they are doing this, they will also be used 
to check the results of the consultant's 
study and, on the basis of this live experi- 
ence, to propose specific actions for the A.D. 
program. 


The study in Turkey is susbtantially far 
ther along than the others. In May and 
June of 1965, AID. decided to do a study 
of industrial development—particularly pri- 
vate development—in Turkey. This study, 
as was the case with many other agency 
actions in this field during this period, 
emerged from the normal planning processes 
of the Agency, but was directly influenced 
by the discussions of the Committee. As the 
study progressed, and the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations were released, it became clear 
that it covered material called for by this 
recommendation. 

During the summer and fall of 1965, a 
team gathered information which was used 
as a basis for a series of decisions made by 
the Mission in October of 1965. In prepara- 
tion for this, A.I.D. representatives who were 
to participate in making these decisions met 
with the NAM Task Force on Private Enter- 
prise in Foreign Aid to discuss the invest- 
ment climate of Turkey. The principal 
decisions made were: 

To work towards liberalization of controls 
on imports of raw materials and machinery 
for the private sector. 

To help the Turks develop major projects 
in the private sector. 
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To encourage the Turks to carry on a 
rational infrastructure plan that will sup- 
port private enterprise development needs. 

To devise means of extending credit avail- 
ability to areas outside Instanbul. 

To work toward increasing the capability 
of Turkish institutions rendering credit, en- 
gineering, training and consultant services to 
the private sector. 

Since that time, senior Mission personnel 
have ute Seen oe 
for possible This campaign has 
turned up a substantial number with high 
investment content. 

A full report on these activities is expected 
from the Mission this month. 

The Chile study is to be done by a team of 
expert consultants. This team has not yet 
been put together. We have set a March 1 
deadline for the design of this study and the 
contracting of consultants to execute it. 

As the results of these pilot country 
studies become available, we expect to apply 
ideas and methods that have proven to be 
useful on a broader basis to other countries. 


Recommendation No. 1; Status as of July 
1966 


AID. has received investment climate 
studies made by the Missions in Brazil, Thai- 
land, Korea and Turkey. While preliminary 
in nature, they are a useful first step toward 
eventual studies in depth of the private sec- 
tors in these countries. More important, 
they bring out some of the more serious im- 
pediments to private investment, which can 
and should be attacked in the near and in- 
termediate future, pending elaboration of 
broader, longer term plans. AI. D. has al- 
ready set up high level committees for two 
of these countries and expects to set up 
similar committees for each country to be 
studied. These committees will, on a con- 
tinuing basis, follow through on the studies 
made and to be made and their implemen- 
tation, along the lines suggested in Recom- 
mendation No.1. The results of the studies 
will begin to be reflected in Country Pro- 
gram submissions for FY 68. 


Recommendation No. 2: Status as of Febru- 
ary 1966 

“We recommend that the United States 
Government accept in principle the concept 
of international arbitration; that it ratify 
the proposed International Convention for 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes; and 
that it seek to secure its ratification by 
others.” 

The U.S. Government does accept in prin- 
ciple the concept of international arbitra- 
tion. 

Secretary Fowler signed the International 
Convention for the Settlement of Investment 
Disputes on behalf of the United States on 
August 27, 1965. Submission of the Con- 
vention to Congress for ratification during 
the present session is expected. 

As of January 3, 1966, thirty nations, in- 
cluding an encouraging number of less de- 
veloped countries, had signed the Conven- 
tion. No Latin American State has yet 
signed. One ratification, that of Nigeria, has 
been deposited. The Convention will come 
into force after ratification by twenty na- 
tions. 

Recommendation No. 2: Status as of July 
1966 

On June 10, 1966, Congress ratified the In- 
ternational Convention for the Settlement of 
Investment Disputes under which a center 
will be set up within the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to 
handle such controversies, The United States 
deposit of ratification brought the total of 
ratifying nations to 7 out of a total of 43 
signatures. U.S. support and ratification 
should be the impetus needed to arrive at 
the total of 20 ratifications necessary for the 
Convention to come into effect. 
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Recommendation No. 3: Status as of 
February 1966 

“We recommend that the United States 
Government lend its full support to the prin- 
ciple of an investment code under interna- 
tion sponsorship; and that as part of such 
@ code the United States be prepared to ac- 
cept a reasonable statement of the obliga- 
tions of investors, to accompany a statement 
of the obligations of host countries.” 

The U.S. Government has actively partici- 
pated in the preparation of one code of this 
kind—the OECD draft Convention for the 
Protection of Foreign Property. The United 
Nations and the Inter-American Committee 
for the Alliance for Progress are both in the 
early stages of developing a statement of 
principles of this kind. We agree with the 
Committee about the kind of statement the 
United States should be prepared to accept. 
No significant support for the OECD drajt 
Convention has yet appeared among the de- 

countries. As a result, the possi- 
bility of adoption of such a code appears slim 
for the present. 


Recommendation No. 3: Status as of July 
1966 


The United States has stated before the 
OECD Council that it approves and is ready 
to sign the Convention for the Protection of 
Foreign Property. 

Recommendation No. 4: Status as of 
February 1966 

“We recommend that both the United 
States Government and private organiza- 
tions assist the less developed countries in 
undertaking large scale programs of market 
studies and feasibility studies, to be used 
as part of a campaign in engaging the interest 
ot prospective local and foreign private in- 
vestors. In view of the need for persistence 
and continuity in the promotion of any 
given project, the generating of such studies 
should be the prime responsibility of local 
entities, such as a development bank or 
well-equipped ministry, motivated and 
equipped to maintain a follow-up campaign 
from the stimulation of an initial interest 
by investors to the final act of establishment. 
If necessary, the contracting of foreign tech- 
nical assistance should be included. AID 
financing should be predicated on significant 
contributions by the local institutions but 
might include the costs of a substantial ej- 
fort to ‘sell’ proposals in face-to-face con- 
tact with enterprises in the United States.” 

ALD. agrees with this recommendation in 
general. 

AD. shares the view of the Committee 
that local entities such as development banks 
have a major role to play in project identi- 
fication and promotion. For example, we are 
now considering an increase in our technical 
assistance to the Industrial Development 
Bank of Pakistan for the specific purpose of 
increasing the Bank’s capability to promote 
private sector activity. 

On January 31, 1966, AID. signed a 
$3,000,000 Ioan agreement with COFIEC, a 
newly established private development bank 
in Ecuador. The new bank was organized by 
Ecuadoran businessmen and bankers and 
has $1,000,000 subscribed capital from numer- 
ous U.S., foreign and Ecuadoran private 
banks, companies and individuals. It will 
be staffed to seek out investment opportuni- 
ties and bring them to the attention of po- 
tential investors. The A. ID. loan will supply 
investment capital and finance feasibility 
studies, as well as technical assistance to the 
ultimate borrowers. It will provide medium 
and long term credits at 8% to private in- 
dustry, a sector previously not served by 
private banks in Ecuador. 

Last fall a new Office of Promotion and 
Assistance to Private Enterprise was estab- 
lished within the Guatemalan National Eco- 
nomic Planning Council. Although Gua- 
temala has had a highly successful industry 
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productivity center, little, if any, efforts 
were being directed toward identification and 
promotion of new investment. A.LD. is pro- 
viding, through a November 1965 contract 
with a Puerto Rican consulting firm and its 
own personnel, technical and advisory serv- 
ices to this new entity that will make it a 
one stop center of investor information, 
feasibility studies and aggressive promotional 
activities. 

The A.LD. loan to Brazil, authorized Oc- 
tober 1965, is also relevant. It is to finance 
feasibility studies for both the private and 
public sector. It includes the provision of 
technical assistance to a newly established 
central agency and several related sub-lend- 
ing agencies which will make the loans for 
the studies. The loans for private projects 
will be made to potential investors, so that 
the need for independent promotion is mini- 
mized. The loan will not only generate proj- 
ects suitable for international financing but, 
notably, will create an institutional capacity 
to perform studies within all the Brazilian 
agencies involved. 

A US. contractor is now making a pre- 
investment survey of the petrochemical sec- 
tor in Korea which is expected to identify 
a number of private projects. American 
firms and banks are following the survey 
with great interest. 

Joint arrangements now being worked out 
between A.I.D., a leading financial instiution, 
the Tunisian Chamber of Commerce and a 
Tunisian development bank, are an imagina- 
tive blending of resources bearing on the 
identification and promotion of investment 
opportunities. The banking representatives 
will provide financial know-how and provide 
personnel in Tunisia to coordinate with 
Chamber personnel in selection and pro- 
motion techniques. After collecting selected 
projects bearing approval of the Govern- 
ment of Tunisia and backed by pledges of 
local financing if necessary, the banking 
team will promote these projects through its 
U.S. banking connections, being prepared to 
lend or invest in them for its own account. 

Plans are being made to apply this tech- 
nique in other countries. 

In March 1965, AJ. D. contracted with the 
International Marketing Institute of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to make an overall 
survey of export promotion services. This 
intensive survey is in its final phase and its 
findings should provide A. I. D. with a set of 
guidelines with which to help the less de- 
veloped countries build productive export 
programs. 

A task force has been set up by State, Com- 
merce, and AJ. D. to review and evaluate the 
current programs of commercial, trade and 
investment reporting. The work of the Com- 
mittee is well advanced and recommenda- 
tions for improvement are expected soon. 

A.LD. is clearly involved in a lot of work of 
the general type recommended by the Com- 
mittee: feasibility studies to be marketed by 
major consulting firms, market studies, the 
statutory program of investment surveys, 
financial and technical advisory support to 
local development banks and other institu- 
tions, promotional efforts by investment 
centers, etc. These activities represent the 
deployment of substantial resources, but we 
have concluded that we need to learn more 
about their comparative efficiency. To do 
this we are organizing an evaluation project. 
Planning of this project is underway. We 
expect the work to begin by March 1, 1966. 
Recommendation No. 4: Status as of July 

1966 
Promotion of Projects 

Pursuant to the recommendation that 
more data be gathered and more companies 
“sola” on the opportunities now prevailing, 
A.LD. has done three things. It has inten- 
sified its call for more prefeasibility studies 
from the Fomentos in Latin America and 
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from its missions in Africa and in the Near 
and Far East. It has initiated major experi- 
ments in new promotional techniques for 
two of the assisted areas. And, it has re- 
tained, for purposes of catalysing discussions 
here in Washington, a consultant for indus- 
trial promotion. 

To accelerate the identification of projects, 
economists have been sent to Central and 
South America, and to selected countries in 
Africa and South Asia. Under the direction 
of an American industrialist with long ex- 
perience in Latin America, a new approach 
to industrial promotion, using contractors 
whose knowledge and contacts relate to 
specific areas of industries, is being applied to 
the Latin countries. A correlative experiment 
in Africa is emphasizing the use of Edge Act 
Corporations both for identifying opportuni- 
ties and for bringing them to the notice of 
their industrial clients. The latter program 
now involves banks in six major American 
cities. The projects specifically being con- 
sidered include large-scale cattle raising in 
Kenya, paper production in Malawi, and a 
massive, mixed nucleus farm in Tunisia. 
Lastly, through a series of meetings attended 
by industrial and capital development of- 
ficers from each of the regional offices, an 
effort is being made to develop a set of tech- 
niques, or methodology which can be com- 
mended to all of A.I.D.’s missions abroad. 
Through this combination of intensified ac- 
tion, experimentation, and analysis, AI. D. is 
moving steadily toward a more effective 
method for encouraging American private 
investment in “the less developed coun- 
tries.” 


Recommendation No. 5: Status as of Febru- 
ary 1966 


“We support the proposals under consid- 
eration by the Congress which would: (1) 
raise the $2.5 billion statutory ceiling on the 
guaranties against inconvertibility, expro- 
priation and military hazards to a new level 
of $5.0 billion; (2) relax the statutory re- 
quirements for enterprises eligible for guar- 
anty, to permit the coverage of foreign corpo- 
rations jointly owned by more than one U.S, 
company; (3) relax the 20-year statutory 
limitation on the life of guaranties; and (4) 
permit AID to use income from the guaranty 
program not only for the management and 
custody of assets but also for certain other 
operational costs associated with the guar- 
anty program. 

“We urge in addition (5) that enterprises 
be permitted to insure comprehensively for 
all three categories of risk, rather than for 
each risk separately, thereby reducing the 
total amount of insurance coverage required; 
and (6) that consideration be given to a re- 
duction in the rates applicable to such insur- 
ance so that the coverage of two specific risks 
costs 94 % rather than 1%, and the coverage 
or ‘can specific risks costs 1% rather than 

-4%." 

In the Foreign Assistance Act of 1965, 
signed by the President on September 6, Con- 
gress adopted the proposals covering points 
1 through 4 although the 20-year limit on 
guaranties was relaxed only for loans. In 
analyzing points 5 and 6, A.I.D. wili make a 
number of changes. If the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems approves, A.I.D, will: 
offer a combined war and expropriation cov- 
erage at a combined premium rate of %%; 
reduce the premium for convertibility cov- 
erage from 14% to %4%; reduce the fee for 
standby coverage from 14 % to 10%. 


Recommendation No. 5: Status as of July 
1966 

After approval by the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems, AD., on March 15, 1966, 
announced that combined war and expro- 
priation coverage is now offered at %%; that 
the convertibility premium has been reduced 
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from %% to %4%; and that the fee for 
standby coverage is reduced from 4% to 
V0 . 


Recommendation No. 6—Status as of 
February 1966 

“We recommend an expansion of the er- 
tended risk guaranty. In undertakings in 
which businessmen are willing to risk as 
much as 25% of the total investment on a 
junior basis, an amount not to exceed 75% 
of the investment should be eligible, upon 
approval by AID, for a 100% extended risk 
guaranty. 

“To permit adequate opportunity for the 
development of such programs, we recom- 
mend that the statutory authority to issue 
housing and extended risk guaranties be pro- 
longed to June 30,1969. We recommend also 
that the $25 million guaranty limit in con- 
nection with loans and the $10 million limit 
in connection with other investments be 
removed. 

The Administration’s proposed Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966 requests an expansion of 
authority to issue Extended Risk Guaranty 
contracts from the effective current avail- 
ability of $175 million to $300 million. This 
authority would be available for five years. 
AI. D. has altered its policy concerning 100% 
coverage to meet the Committee’s recom- 
mendation in part, although it has not yet 
applied the full recommendation. Subject 
to approval by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, A. D. is now offering to give direct 100% 
guaranty coverage to long-term lenders, pro- 
vided other financing (presumably shorter 
term) is furnished by banks or other finan- 
cial institutions equal to 25% of the loan fi- 
nancing. This would give institutional lend- 
ers the full 100% coverage which they require 
and which the Committee recommended. It 
varies from the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion by seeking to bring a short-term lender 
into the picture at risk. 

At the same time A.LD. is considering a 
reduction in fees in order to make the cost 
of money raised under this program more at- 
tractive, and to reduce the burden on the 
developing country’s balance of payments. 
(The U.S. balance of payments is protected 
by a requirement for U.S. procurement.) 

Six projects are now in the stage of active 
negotiations on this basis with good pros- 
pects of realization this year. 

The Committee also recommended re- 
moval of the $25 million guaranty ceiling on 
loans; Congress enacted this provision in 
1965. Congress also enacted the recom- 
mendation to remove the $10 million limit on 
other forms of investment, but extended the 
statutory authority to issue these guaran- 
ties to June 30, 1967, rather than June 30, 
1969, as recommended by the Committee. 


Recommendation No. 6: Status as of July 
1966 


AID. now offers to long-term institutional 
lenders a direct 100% guaranty when other 
financing (generally shorter term) is fur- 
nished by banks or other private financial 
institutions equal to 25 percent of the loan 
financing. This gives institutional lenders 
the full 100% coverage they require and 
which the Committee recommended. A 
Standard Form Guaranty to be used in such 
cases has been completed, and we expect to 
issue guaranties on this basis for several 
projects shortly. 

The reduction of fee is still under active 
consideration. Minor modifications have 
been embodied in the current Senate and 
House Foreign Aid Bills in the legislative 
provisions about both specific and extended 
risk guaranties. 

Recommendation No. 7: Status as of 

February 1966 

“We recommend that the United States 
Government urge the World Bank and the 
Inter-American Development Bank to ex- 
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plore further the feasibility of setting up a 
guaranty system which would selectively 
indemnify both locally-owned and foreign- 
owned enterprises in the less developed coun- 
tries against the effect of a devaluation.” 

A. ID. has forwarded this recommendation 
to the National Advisory Council for Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems 
for its consideration as coordinator of U.S. 
policies on international matters of this 
kind. It will develop a U.S. position to guide 
the U.S. Executive Director of the World 
Bank. It has also been discussed informally 
by AI. D. with the Bank’s staff. 


Recommendation No. 7: Status as of July 


The Executive Directors of the World Bank 
have extensively considered the establish- 
ment of a multilateral investment guaranty 
system. In their deliberations it has become 
quite clear that they do not at this time 
wish to establish a guaranty system which 
would indemnify private investments against 
the effect of devaluation and such approach 
has been specifically rejected. However, 
much progress has been made in connection 
with the multilateral investment guaranty 
system. 

The Bank Staff is currently preparing a 
draft charter for a proposed Multilateral In- 
vestment Guaranty Corporation based upon 
positions taken by the Committee during 
meetings which on balance favored the Cor- 
poration’s establishment as an affiliate of the 
Bank. It is presently planned to submit the 
draft charter to the Committee prior to the 
next Annual Meeting of the Bank and hold 
further discussion toward the end of the 
year. 

This progress toward adoption of a suitable 
charter and the ultimate establishment of a 
corporation which would issue guaranties 
against political risks on private investments 
originating in capital exporting countries 
which join the Corporation in enterprises in 
particular lesser developed countries is high- 
ly encouraging since an institution providing 
this function will be another means of 
mobilizing additional private resources into 
the LDC's, 


Recommendation No. 8: Status as of 
February 1966 


“We recommend that the United States 
Government support both wholly-owned and 
jointly-owned enterprises in the less devel- 
oped countries, and that it avoid any doc- 
trinaire position on the issue. 

“We recommend further that where the 
prospective investor has legitimate concerns 
regarding the nature of the arrangement 
proposed by the host government, and wishes 
to enlist the support of the United States 
Government in expressing these concerns to 
a host government, the United States Gov- 
ernment should consider sympathetically the 
possibility of lending such support.” 

ALD. has no formalized policy requiring 
insistence on joint ownership in any given 
situation. We do see many advantages to 
jointly owned enterprises in less developed 
countries, and, wherever this is feasible and 
realistic, tend to favor them. At the same 
time we are aware that this type of owner- 
ship can create problems for the U.S. in- 
vestor. In our discussions with business, we 
find a divergence of views. Although our 
Policy is not doctrinaire, our attitude in 
specific cases should be based on a thorough 
understanding and the best available infor- 
mation. Accordingly, we expect continued 
consultation with business on this subject. 
On February 11, 1966, it will be reviewed at 
a meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
International Business Problems (the Ran- 
dall Committee), when individual com- 
panies with particular problems in this area 
will present their views and experiences to 
the Committee, along with representatives 
ot State, A.I.D. and Commerce. 
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Recommendation No. 8: Status as of 
July 1966 


Subsequent to the discussion of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy towards joint ventures 
which took place at the February 11, 1966 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Business Problems (the Randall 
Committee), guidance on this question was 
sent to all U.S, Missions overseas by the 
Secretary of State. The message reaffirmed 
that the U.S. Government has no doctri- 
naire policy requiring insistence on joint 
ownership. Government officials were advised 
to point out to American companies the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the joint ven- 
ture approach in a particular country or in- 
dustry situation. However, the final deter- 
mination is the sole responsibility of the 
American company involved. 


Recommendation No. 9: Status in February 
1966 


“We recommend that the United States 
tax laws and regulations be amended so that 
the United States taxpayer's right to offset 
losses in subsidiaries against taxable income 
from other sources would be the same for 
subsidiaries in less developed countries as it 
is for subsidiaries in the United States.” 

Consultations with Treasury and expert 
private tax counsel lead us to question the 
advisability of adopting this recommenda- 
tion. The Department of Treasury believes 
that the proposal would permit distorted 
allocation of profits and create double de- 
duction for losses, Private experts have 
emphasized that a rule permitting current 
deduction of losses but no current taxability 
of earnings runs counter to generally ac- 
cepted rules of taxation. They have also 
emphasized the complexity of enforcement 
problems which would be faced by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. We will continue 
our consideration. 


Recommendation No. 9: Status in July 1966 


Further consideration has led us to con- 
clude that it may be possible to develop leg- 
islation along these lines which would 
operate as an effective incentive to U.S. in- 
vestors while at the same overcoming the 
objections which have been voiced in the 
past. We are developing a proposal for con- 
sideration by appropriate government 
officials. 


Recommendation No. 10; Status in 
February 1966 


“We recommend that the United States 
Senate accept the provisions of the United 
States-Thailand tax treaty which would 
apply a 7 percent investment credit to 
United States-owned investment in Thai- 
land. 

“We recommend also that the United 
States Government take steps to apply the 
same treatment to investment in other 
selected less developed countries, either by 
legislation or by treaty.” 

The tax treaty with Thailand and a treaty 
with Israel containing a similar provision 
were submitted to the first session of the 
89th Congress. A Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee held hear- 
ings on the bill but action was not completed 
prior to adjournment. A number of Admin- 
istration witnesses, including the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, testi- 
fied in support of the treaties. Although 
some opposition has been voiced, it is hoped 
that action will be completed during the 
current session of Congress. Negotiations 
with other countries have been started. 
Recommendation No, 10: Status in July 1966 

The United States has signed tax treaties 
containing a 7% investment credit clause 
with Thailand and Israel and has concluded 
a similar treaty with India which is await- 
ing signature. It is negotiating a treaty 
with Brazil (which is expected to a con- 
siderable extent to be a forerunner of treaties 
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with other major Latin American countries), 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Korea—all of 
which involve the investment credit clause. 

The full Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is expected to consider the Thailand 
treaty in the near future. A Subcommittee 
which conducted hearings on the treaty has 
expressed some reservations on the 7% in- 
vestment credit provision. 


Recommendation No, 11: Status in 
February 1966 


“We recommend the enactment of a pro- 
posal for a tax credit equal to 30 percent of 
the investment by United States investors in 
productive facilities in less developed areas, 
to be applied against the total United States 
tax liability of such investors.” 

In his remarks to the Advisory Committee 
in August 1965, the President said: “We have 
already made certain recommendations— 
both in tax treaties now before the Senate 
and in my foreign aid message—for using 
tax measures to encourage private invest- 
ment in the developing countries. I am 
certain that the Congress, in its considera- 
tion of this subject, will give weight to the 
views of this Committee.” 

The submission of this tax credit proposal 
is currently under review by the Executive 
Branch. 


Recommendation No. 11; Status in 
July 1966 
No change. 


Recommendation No. 12: Status in 
February 1966 


“We recommend that the encouragement 
to investment offered by such tax-sparing 
measures in less developed countries should 
not be negated by United States tax laws.” 

Although the principle of tax sparing was 
incorporated in a tax treaty with Pakistan 
negotiated several yeras ago, the treaty was 
withdrawn by the Administration as a result 
of a basic change in policy. Tax sparing is 
disadvantageous to the developing country 
because it encourages rapid repatriation of 
profits. (It is only when the profits are 
brought back into the U.S. that the investor 
derives a direct U.S. tax benefit.) Further, 
tax sparing gives the greatest benefits to 
U.S. investors in countries with the highest 
rates of local taxation and gives local tax 
authority the power, in effect, to set U.S. tax 
levels. 


Recommendation No. 12; Status in July 
1966 


No change. 


Recommendation No. 13: Status in February 
1966 

“We recommend that the United States 
Government, working through its bilateral 
treaties of establishment, through the 
mechanisms provided by the OECD, or 
through other appropriate means, widen 
and strengthen its collaborative practices 
with other governments in the antitrust 
field. Wherever the activities of such gov- 
ernments seem likely to raise the problem of 
multiple standards and jurisdictional con- 
flict in the application of antitrust policies, 
a major objective of the collaboration would 
be to reduce the uncertainty of the busi- 
nessman concerning the jurisdictional au- 
thority and antitrust standards which would 
apply in his overseas activities.” 

The Department of Justice has been ad- 
vised of this recommendation and, with the 
State Department, is taking an active part 
in the work of the Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices Committee of the OECD, assisted by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department 
of Commerce and the Office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations. In 
November 1965, the U.S. proposed that the 
OECD sponsor a system of bilateral con- 
sultations. The proposal will be considered 
further in future meetings. Justice and 
State officials have conferred this year with 
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officials of Canada, the United Kingdom, the 
European Economic Community and Japan 
on antitrust matters. An active and suc- 
cessful Antitrust Modification and Consulta- 
tion Procedure is in operation between the 
US. and Canada under which current con- 
sultations are held and advice is given prior 
to the institution of antitrust actions affect- 
ing the other country's interests or nationals. 
The Departments of Justice and State are 
seeking to expand cooperation with other 
nations in this field in order to prevent con- 
flicts with other national laws and develop 
a common approach to antitrust law. 


Recommendation No. 13: Status in July 
1966 


The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly held extensive hearings April 20- 
29, 1966 on the broad range of questions cov- 
ered by this recommendation. 

The United States Government has an- 
nounced that it favors in principle the 
OECD Draft Agreement on Restrictive Busi- 
ness Practices Affecting International Trade, 
Gated May 1966, and favors opening it for 
signature by OECD members. 

The Departments of Justice and State 
continue their efforts to further expand and 
improve international cooperation in this 
field in order to prevent conflicts with other 
national laws and develop a common ap- 
proach to antitrust law. 


SECTION 3: THE FLOW OF FINANCE CAPITAL 
Recommendation No. 14: Status in February 
1966 


“We recommend that the Federal Reserve 
Board amend its recommendations to United 
States banks so that the restrictive effects on 
loans to less developed countries are elimi- 
nated.” 

The official statistics have shown substan- 
tial availabilities for credits to the less de- 
veloped countries within the overall lending 
ceilings. It is possible that these availabil- 
ities are not in the institutions which do 
business in the developing countries, but to 
date the evidence of curtailment of lending 
to developing countries has not been suffi- 
cient to cause a policy change. 

The guidelines were recently amended to 
make it possible for banks which heretofore 
have had little or no foreign lending activity 
to make some foreign credits. 

The proportion of the total new foreign 
lending which has gone to developing coun- 
tries has sharply increased since the Federal 
Reserve guidelines were issued in March 1965, 
but total lending to both developed and de- 
veloping countries has decreased sharply. It 
is this decrease which concerns us now, and 
we are following the situation closely to be 
ready to act if called for. In specific cases, 
if is needed but not available be- 
cause of the guidelines, procedures exist to 
consider relief if needed. 

Recommendation No. 14: Status in July 1966 

No change. 

Recommendation No. 15: Status in February 
1966 

“We recommend that a large-scale pro- 
gram of assistance be expanded for the de- 
velopment and improvement of local finan- 
cial institutions in support of private and 
cooperative enterprises in the less developed 
countries; and that the program draw heavy- 
ily not only on the expertise of the United 
States and other advanced countries, but 
also on expertise in countries whose institu- 
tions may be more relevant to those of the 
less developed countries. Presumably, such 
& program could be conducted not only 
through the auspices of public international 
agencies such as the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and the United Nations specialized 
agencies, but also through private organiza- 
tions such as those in the cooperative and 
labor fields which have the necessary experi- 
ence and interest.” 
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AJ. D. considers this recommendation to be 
of major importance, and is addressing it in 
a number of ways. The studies made in re- 
sponse to Recommendation No. 1 will sug- 
gest specific projects. AJI.D.’s programs of 
capital and technical assistance to inter- 
mediate credit institutions should continue 
to support the goals of this recommendation. 

A July 1965 message from AID/Washington 
to each Field Mission emphasized the sig- 
nificance of soundly conceived and well ad- 
ministered legal institutions responsive to 
modern developmental needs, encouraged the 
Missions to review their existing programs 
aimed at improvement of legislation and 
public administration and, as appropriate, to 
propose new efforts and projects in this field. 
The legal institutions of a number of devel- 
oping countries as they affect the forms and 
ways in which business is conducted are now 
being analyzed. 

A survey of the operations of the Brazilian 
stock exchange, made by experts from the 
SEC and the American Stock Exchange, has 
just been completed under an AI. D. contract 
authorized in August 1965. Its recommen- 
dations have been welcomed by Brazilian 
authorities and appropriate technical assist- 
ance will be provided this year. 

On February 15, 1966, a former Vice Presi- 
dent of a leading U.S. investment bank, now 
an IESC volunteer, is going to Taiwan at the 
request of the China Development Corpora- 
tion to undertake a similar study of the 
Taiwan Stock Exchange. 

Turkey has been showing a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the private sector 
recently, particularly toward enterprise in 
mining and fertilizers. Suggested changes 
in the mining laws are being prepared with 
the help of AID. supported consultants. 

Last year an intensive study was made of 
the Korean financial sector as part of the 
Administrator's review of specific sectors in 
selected countries. Evaluations were made 
of all the major financing institutions in the 
country and programs directed toward this 
sector were scrutinized. This exercise re- 
sulted in a strengthening of the Mission staff 
to include, among others, a Banking Advisor, 
an Agricultural Economist, the extension of 
contracts with accounting and management 
consultants to work within banks, savings 
and loan associations and other credit insti- 
tutions, and renewed program emphasis on 
increasing the effectiveness of this sector. 

The Committee's suggestion that the expe- 
rience of other countries, whose institutions 
may be more relevant to those of less devel- 
oped countries than the U.S., be looked to 
as a source of guidance and expertise, is wel- 
comed. We believe that the rapid develop- 
ment of corporate and financial techniques 
in Japan and Mexico in recent years may be 
particularly relevant and intend to draw on 
this experience to the extent possible. 

In November 1965, the Liberian Bank for 
Industrial Development and Investment 
(LBIDI) was established to provide medium 
and long term capital to private enterprise 
in Liberia. Capital amounting to $1,000,000 
was subscribed and paid in by the IFC, the 
Liberian Government and several U.S. firms. 
A $2,500,000 loan has been granted by Ger- 
many. A.ID. is contributing to the cost of 
management and is providing the services 
of a U.S. consulting firm for loan reviews on 
behalf of the LBIDI. This is an excellent 
example of the joining together of private 
and public multilateral support for a private 
enterprise directed lending agency. 

A. ID. loans for cooperative type projects, 
housing, electrification and agricultural cred- 
its, now total $565 million. An example is 
the loan, authorized by A.I-D. in June 1965, 
of $3,650,000 to the Chilean Cooperative 
Bank. These funds will be used for sub- 
loans to cooperative organizations through- 
out Chile for various productive purposes. 


July 18, 1966 


In FY 1962, AID. committed $2.8 million 
in support of technical assistance for coop- 
erative development. By FY 1965, this figure 
rose to $16 million. A.I.D. sponsored coop- 
erative programs in 39 countries during FY 
1965. Eighty-eight contracts with American 
non-profit and cooperative organizations 
were the backbone of this activity. Among 
these organizations were: 

American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment. 

Cooperative League of the USA. 

Credit Union National Association. 

Farmers Educational and Coop Union. 

Foundation for Coop Housing. 

Fund for International Development. 

International Coop Development Associa- 
tion. 

International Coop Training Center. 

National League of Insured Savings Asso- 
ciations. 

National Rural Electric Coop Association. 

These institutions have over 280 men sery- 
ing in the field, stimulating and guiding the 
development of indigenous counterpart or- 
ganizations. 

The Committee's views have led us to plan 
a systematic evaluation of our efforts to de- 
termine if we are doing the right thing in the 
right places with the right amount of re- 
sources. 


Recommendation No, 15: Status in July 1966 


AJP. continues to put major emphasis on 
financial support of and technical assistance 
to intermediate financial institutions and co- 
operatives, It is acutely aware of the im- 
portance of private capital building in the 
LDC’s and is working unremittingly to en- 
courage it. It continues and will continue 
to make loans to such institutions, both in 
dollars and, where appropriate, in local cur- 
rencies (Recommendation 17). These insti- 
tutions have been of a variety of types: gen- 
eralized, as industrial development banks and 
specialized, such as credit unions, housing 
banks, agricultural banks, etc. Some of 
these loans are conditioned on their being 
relent to specialized borrowers, such as agri- 
cultural cooperatives, small farmers, rural 
electrification co-operative systems, and the 
like. In making these loans A.LD. seeks to 
encourage private ownership of these insti- 
tutions. In these efforts, A.I.D. supplements 
the activities of international organizations, 
notably IBRD, which has always been very 
active in this fleld (e.g., a recent $17,500,000 
loan to a private development finance com- 
pany in Morocco). 


Recommendation No. 16: Status in February 
1966 


“We urge the United States Government 
to approve a proposal to permit the IFC to 
borrow up to $400 million from the World 
Bank for investment in private enterprise 
in the less developed areas; and we urge ap- 
proval of the provision eliminating the need 
for the guaranty of such transactions by 
governments in the country of investment.” 

Congress has now approved the proposal 
that the IFC be authorized to borrow up to 
$400 million from the World Bank. (The 
provision for host country guaranty had 
been eliminated sometime ago.) 

The necessary amendments to the IFC's 
Articles of Agreement entered into force on 
September 1, 1965 after adoption by the IFC 
Board of Governors. The necessary amend- 
ment to the World Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment came into force on December 17, 1965 
after adoption by its Board of Governors and 
acceptance by the required number of mem- 
ber countries. 

IFC is now a shareholder in 14 develop- 
ment finance companies in 12 countries, 
With its new authority, it will be able to play 
a substantially increased role in private 
sector development. 


Recommendation No. 16; Status in July 1966- 
No change. 


July 18, 1966 
Recommendation 1 7 Status in February 


“We recommend that AID review its pol- 
icies with a view to widening the use of 
United States-owned local currencies; and 
in that connection, that it give serious con- 
sideration to the greater use of those curren- 
cies for increasing the capital base of finan- 
cial intermediaries of both the commercial 
and cooperative types.” 

AID. has created a task force to study 
ways in which more U.S. controlled local cur- 
rencies can be used to increase the capital 
base of various kinds of financial inter- 
mediaries. From FY 1957 through FY 1964, 
AID. has channelled the local currency 
equivalent of $773 million to intermediate 
credit institutions, primarily to industrial, 
agricultural and housing banks. 

U.S. Controlled local currencies are in ex- 
cess of our requirements for other U.S. Gov- 
ernment use in only ten countries. Of these, 
potential applications of the kind recom- 
mended by the Committee seem feasible in 
India, Pakistan and the United Arab Repub- 
lic. A change in A.I.D. policy authorized in 
January of this year now permits the lending 
of Cooley funds to U.S. banks overseas and 
their affiliates to be used for sub-loans to 
private borrowers. This channels local cur- 
rency to the small investor who needs it and 
assures that control management of the 
lending operation funds is in competent 
hands, We have already authorized three 
such loans to a U.S. bank in Pakistan and are 
considering others in India. 


Recommendation No. 17: Status in July 1966 
Nochange. See No. 15 above. 
Recommendation No. 18: Status in February 


“We urge the Administration to consider 
the possibility that any United States tar 
credits extended by treaty or legislation to 
the direct investments of United States in- 
vestors in less developed countries, such as 
the 7% and 30% credits proposed in Section 
2, also should be extended to the portfolio 
investment of United States corporate or in- 
stitutional investors, wherever such invest- 
ments meet the eligibility criteria which 
would apply to direct investments.” 

We are reviewing this recommendation as 
part of the overall analysis of fiscal incen- 
tives referred to in the discussion of Recom- 
mendation No. 11. 

Recommendation No, 18: Status in July 1966 

No change. 

Recommendation No. 19: Status in February 
1966 

“We recommend that AID tailor its specific 
risk guaranties to permit their easier avail- 
ability to United States buyers of selected 
issues of foreign private enterprises. Among 
the possibilities which AID should explore is: 
arranging for the application of such guar- 
anties through negotiation and agreement 
with the underwriters rather than with the 
ultimate buyers, thereby sparing the buyers 
the cost and difficulty of direct negotiations 
and ensuring a wider United States market 
for the securities involved.” 

AID. is advising the investment commu- 
nity of the advantages and problems of ar- 
ranging for specific risk guaranty coverage 
with underwriters. Arrangements are being 
worked out. No statutory changes are 
needed, and this can be done. This coverage 
is feasible, although specific arrangements 
will have to be tailored to meet the require- 
ments of different kinds of transactions. We 
believe this is understood by the firms that 
are active in the international financial com- 
munity. 

Recommendation No. 20: Status in February 
1966 

“We recommend that AID offer portfolio 
investors extended risk guaranties, combining 
risk-yleld features which make selected se- 
curities of private enterprises in the less 
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developed countries competitive with the al- 
ternative opportunities of such investors.” 

In our discussion of pending projects, we 
have proposed varying rates of return on 
early and late maturities and have attempt- 
ed to interest institutional investors in some- 
thing less than 100% coverage of risk. Thus 
far, we find them interested only in 100% 
coverage. 

Recommendations Nos, 19 and 20; Status in 
July 1966 

A. ID. has recently drawn up a new form 
of specific risk guaranty contract for use in 
conjunction with extended risk guaranty 
contracts. This new form of contract is for 
use by lenders who are financial institutions 
or banks. It greatly simplifies the provisions 
involved and applies directly to the notes 
so that the guaranty contract is transferable 
and eliminates many of the difficulties in 
negotiations over a specific risk contract 
which might occur. The result should make 
specific risk guaranties much more easily 
available to U.S. buyers of certain kinds or 
notes of private enterprises abroad. 

A.D. continues to explore possible appli- 
cations of Recommendation No. 20. To date, 
however, we find that institutional investors 
are only interested in 100% coverage. 


Recommendation No. 21: Status in February 


“We recommend that, in the administra- 
tion of its aid programs in the less developed 
countries, United States representatives be 
instructed to subordinate other objectives to 
that of securing the economic and social de- 
velopment of the less developed nations. In 
this connection, it should be recognized that 
United States interests are usually best 
served by testing any project in these terms, 
rather than in terms of whether the project 
would affect the competitive position of par- 
ticular branches of United States industry or 
United States agriculture.” 

The foreign assistance program is part of 
the total U.S. effort to achieve its foreign 
policy objectives. In general, we agree with 
the Committee’s statement, recognizing, as 
does the Committee, that there may be cases 
where other policies and objectives may out- 
weigh the objectives of pure economic de- 
velopment. 

Recommendation No. 21: Status in July 1966 

No change. 

SECTION 4: DEVELOPING HUMAN RESOURCES 
Recommendation No. 22: Status in 
February 1966 

“We strongly urge AID, in reviewing and 
responding to a country’s development 
strategy, to place major emphasis upon the 
planning, host country commitments to, and 
the execution of educational programs. In 
such programs, we urge AID to use every 
means to tap the rich resources in United 
States universities, labor unions, coopera- 
tives, business enterprises, professional 
societies, and other non-governmental enti- 
ties which have something to offer to the 
educational process.” . 

AJP. fully endorses this recommendation. 
The desirability of increased emphasis on the 
place of education in the development proc- 
ess has been recognized by the President in 
the 1966 Foreign Aid Bill and in the proposed 
International Education Act of 1966. 

Over the years a high proportion of A. D. 
loan and grant funds have gone into educa- 
tional fields at all levels. Some 350 separate 
projects in the educational field are now 
underway, of which approximately 140 are 
being carried on by U.S. universities under 
A.LD. funded contracts. 

AID. is attempting to ensure that all 
possible U.S. private resources be utilized in 
this field as well. For example, in Latin 
America 17 Worker Training Centers are 
being operated by the American Institute of 
Free Labor Development with A. D. funding 
support. 
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Recommendation No. 22: Status in July 1966 


The Foreign Aid legislation now before the 
Congress strongly emphasizes educational 
programs. It, together with the pending 
International Education Act of 1966, demon- 
strates that the Administration fully shares 
the Committee's views. 


Recommendation No, 23: Status in February 
1966 

“We recommend that, in selected cases, AID 
partially finance the sale of technical, profes- 
sional or managerial assistance from United 
States organizations to entities in less de- 
veloped countries, and that the subsidy con- 
tribute not only to the costs of the assisting 
enterprise but also to the costs of searching 
out and finding the appropriate source of 
such assistance.” 

AID, shares the Committee’s view of the 
importance of insuring an adequate transfer 
of technical information to enterprises in 
the less developed countries. There seem to 
us to be several possibilities for establishing 
or supporting institutions that can be called 
upon to carry out this proposal. The pro- 
gram of the International Executive Service 
Corps, a private organization which in its 
early years is receiving substantial funding 
from AI. D., is very promising. In the fall 
of 1965, AI. D. decided to continue funding 
this project at a substantial level for another 
year. The IESC is now operating in 20 less 
developed countries. Approximately 151 
projects have been completed, are currently 
underway, or have had a volunteer assigned. 
The planned project level for Calendar Year 
1966 is 250. 

AID. recently has asked VITA (Volun- 
teers for Industrial Technical Assistance), 
also a non-profit, privately managed organi- 
zation, to consider the possibility of VITA 
becoming A.I.D.’s principal source of tech- 
nical industrial advice in response to in- 
quiries generated from and through A.I.D. 
Missions. 

In selected situations, A. ID. is subsidizing 
part of the salaries of U.S. technicians en- 
gaged in improvement of operations in host 
country development banks. A typical ex- 
ample is the A. ID. contribution which makes 
it possible for the Industrial Development 
Bank of the Sudan to maintain the services 
of a competent U.S. technician. 

In Nigeria, A.I.D. has made it possible for 
the development bank to hire experienced 
U.S. personnel as loan application reviewers. 

Taking the recommendation more broadly, 
AI. Dis technical and financial assistance to 
productivity centers, business and vocational 
schools and research institutes help fill the 
need for this kind of assistance. 

A.LD. loans usually provide for the hiring 
of technical experts from the private sector 
to act as advisors. 

For example, the loan made in 1965 to two 
large chemical enterprises in Korea engaged 
in the manufacture of fertilizer, the Khinhae 
Chemical Company and the Yongnam Chem- 
ical Company, included the cost of U.S. en- 
gineering services as part of the loan. A loan 
to a private Brazilian cement company, 
authorized in August 1965, provides funds 
for engineering advice to the borrower. 


Recommendation No. 23: Status in July 
1966 


A.I.D. does not believe that it is appro- 
priate or administratively feasible to involve 
itself in the selection of particular commer- 
cial transactions involving the transfer of 
technology from a private U.S. firm to a 
private firm in a LDC which would receive 
special subsidy support. However, A.ID. 
fully shares the views of the Committee on 
the importance of insuring an expansion of 
the transfer of technical, professional and 
managerial assistance. We believe that our 
efforts should be directed to supporting and 
strengthening institutional mechanisms 
which will increase the flow of skills and 
knowledge. 
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AID’s continuing support of the Inter- 
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tive of this approach. Current IESC ac- 


national Executive Service Corps is illustra- tivity is summarized in the following table: 


Summary of project activity (as of June 15, 1966) 


Executive Other 
Completed| Active assigned projects Total 
accepted 
1 9 
9 18 
5 5 
5 10 
1 1 
7 18 
3 13 
1 1 
7 15 
1 2 
5 2 
1 1 
* 4 
= 2 
3 3 
1 2 
14 36 
9 10 
4 5 
1 
1 
2 
12 
5 
10 
21 
93 1209 


Total count does not include 17 projects which have been withdrawn, 


The planned project level for the balance 
of the calendar year 1966 is 250. 

Another illustration of the institutional 
approach is the current negotiations that 
ALD, is continuing with VITA (Volunteers 
for Industrial Technical Assistance), a non- 
profit organization managed and directed by 
prominent businessmen and scientists, to 
provide a technical inquiry service directed 
primarily to the solution of problems con- 
fronting small and medium sized private 
businesses in the less developed countries. 

ALD. hopes to enter into an agreement 
with VITA to provide funding support sufi- 
cient to permit the organization to sharply 
expand its activities. 


Recommendation No. 24; Status in February 
1966 


“We urge AID to actively promote the de- 
velopment of management schools and voca- 
tional institutions in the less developed 
countries capable of generating the man- 
power needed for the management and op- 
eration of a society based on principles of pri- 
vate enterprise, cooperative ventures, and 
other non-centralized enterprise forms. We 
also recommend that AID survey the pos- 
sibilities of more extensive use of facilities 
of American-owned subsidiaries and affiliates 
in the less developed countries for training 
purposes; and that it undertake to provide 
financial su using local currency as 
available for such added training activities 
as these enterprises or other organizations 

t be willing to undertake with the use 
of these facilities.” 

We agree that the shortage of qualified 
Management personnel is a serious obstacle 
to satisfactory economic development. Al- 
though we are supporting a number of man- 
agement schools and vocational institutions, 
a broader effort is required. Our successes 
and failures are now being evaluated. 

A three man team from the Harvard Busi- 
ness School supported by A.ID. and headed 
by Mr. George Lodge, Director of Interna- 
tional Activities, is in Tunisia now assessing 
the needs for a program to bring the Faculty 
of Business Administration and Economics of 
the University of Tunisia to an adequate 
scholastic level. The school was established 


under an original A.LD. loan of $1,800,000 
granted in 1963. 

In Brazil, the Sao Paulo School of Busi- 
ness Administration, built through an A.L.D.- 
financed contract, is a successful manage- 
ment training institution with an outstand- 
ing reputation in Latin America, 

We support the concept and activities of 
the International Center for the Advance- 
ment of Management Education, as well as 
other private groups. ICAME is in touch 
with some 55 business schools in 25 coun- 
tries which have 4,000 full time graduate 
students, 35,000 undergraduate students and 
some 3,000 full or part time faculty members. 

The American Management Association is 
assisting A.I.D. informally to investigate the 
possibility of greater use of American affil- 
iated firms for training purposes and to help 
us develop an appropriate action program, 
Thus far, two firms have shown positive in- 
terest. Our tentative conclusion is that this 
kind of program can best be carried out by 
pooling the resources of several companies 
located in the same area, 

Recommendation No. 24; Status in July 
1966 


A.LD. continues to provide funds and tech- 
nical assistance for the establishment, equip- 
ment and upgrading of management, voca- 
tional and trade schools. The importance of 
developing management and technical skills 
is emphasized in the country programs of 
virtually all AID. missions, and they are 
conscious of the need to refine and improve 
on these projects. As recently as June 27, 
1966, A.ID. authorized a contract under 
which five members of the faculty of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration will initiate a five-year pr 
for the creation of a Center for Advanced 
Management Studies in Tunisia. AID. is 
continuing to canvass the possibility of using 
American-owned plants in the less devel- 
oped countries for training purposes and is 
cooperating with the OECD in making a 
pilot survey of training activities in the 
LDC's of private firms. An interim report by 
the OECD secretariat suggests that there are 
real possibilities of expanding these efforts 
through government support of the private 
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firms. A.I.D. believes that joint sponsor- 
ship of new institutions, such as accounting 
schools, by a group of foreign private in- 
vestors is particularly promising and stands 
ready to consider appropriate government 
support. 

Recommendation No. 25: Status in February 


“We recommend that AID and the Export- 
Import Bank review their present policies 
for extending guaranties and export credits 
to exports of technical and professional sery- 
ices destined for the less-developed areas, 
with the object of eliminating any remain- 
ing disparities of treatment between exports 
of services and exports of goods.” 

AID. and the Export-Import Bank have 
reviewed their policies in response to this 
recommendation, The Export-Import Bank 
is the primary source of guaranties and cred- 
its covering export sales of technical and pro- 
fessional services. Early in 1966 it decided 
to increase its coverage for the export of 
technical services. 

A.LD.'s Specific Risk Investment Guaranty 
Program does not cover export sales; it cov- 
ers long-term investments, However, con- 
tracts running longer than five years for the 
provision of technical and professional serv- 
ices, as well as patents, processes and other 
technical information, may be covered un- 
der A.I.D. programs provided the agreement 
is not a simple sale of services on current 
account or short payment terms. Exports of 
services which are contributed for an equity 
interest are also eligible for coverage. 


Recommendation No. 25; Status in July 1966 


The Export-Import Bank has recently indi- 
cated that it is prepared to give guaranty 
contracts against political risks for the 
equipment of construction contractors while 
it is abroad. A.I.D. has been willing to write 
such insurance for a considerable period of 
time. 


Recommendation No. 26; Status in February 
1966 


“We recommend that AID finance increased 
research imaginatively related to the agri- 
cultural, industrial, educational and admin- 
istrative needs of the less developed countries, 
In some of these fields, such as agriculture, 
education and administration, the research 
would no doubt have to draw heavily upon 
United States resources, of the sort that can 
be provided by universities, agricultural re- 
search institutions and the like; but the 
experimentation itself would usually take 
place in the less developed areas themselves 
and should be directed towards strengthen- 
ing research institutions and capabilities 
within these areas, Defining the problems 
to be studied and identifying qualified re- 
search capabilities requires of AID consider- 
ably more skill and more effort to involve the 
less developed countries than has heretofore 
been characteristic. Some of this activity 
might be financed by United States owned 
local currency where available.” 

An intensive examination of the direction 
and administration of A.I.D.’s research pro- 
gram in agriculture, industry, education and 
administration has recently resulted in a 
reorientation of the program in the direction 
suggested by the Committee. Research 
objectives have been more sharply defined 
and a number of administrative improve- 
ments put into effect. For example, re- 
search institutions are being developed in 
the less developed countries. Illustrative is 
the current planning for an institute of in- 
dustrial technology and applied science in 
Korea. Another example is a new combined 
research and agricultural extension field 
project in Brazil. j 

A.I.D., together with the Ford, Rockefeller 
and Kellogg Foundations, will join in an 
efort to upgrade the Colombian Agriculture 
Institute. The effort will be directed at im- 
proving research, extension and the support- 
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ing educational capabilities. AI. D., through 
a contract with the University of Nebraska, 
will devote itself to bringing the curricula 
of three Colombian universities into line 
with the demands for trained technicians 
that will be occasioned by refinements in the 
research and extension organizations. It is 
planned to employ as many as 20 US. univer- 
sity professors in the three Colombian 
schools. 

The Agriculture Research Committee of 
A.LD.’'s Office of Technical Cooperation and 
Research has approved a Mississippi State 
University seed production research pro- 
posal that is particularly relevant to several 
of the recommendations of the Report. The 
project will investigate the reasons why U.S. 
private seed producers have not expanded 
their production of seeds in the less de- 
veloped countries and devise ways of en- 
couraging them to do so. Included in the 
scope of work will be an intensive study of 
those factors now apparently acting as a 
disincentive to further investment in this 
field and the determination of what changes 
are in order. The study will be carried out in 
23 countries and its deliberations would be 
assisted by an advisory committee of repre- 
sentatives of FAO and the foundations. 


Recommendation No. 26: Status in July 1966 


A.LD.’s Research Advisory Council has 
recently commended the Administrator for 
improvement in both the substantive 
content and administrative conduct of 
A.LD.’s research program. Especially note- 
worthy progress has been made in the agri- 
cultural field. 

A particular effort is being made to in- 
crease the research capabilities of institu- 
tions in the less developed countries. A good 
example is A.I.D.’s support of the newly con- 
stituted Korean Institute of Science and 
Technology. Broad scale support to the 
Institute is being provided by the Battelle 
Institute under an A.I.D.-financed contract. 


Recommendation No. 27: Status in February 
1966 


“We recommend that AID assist in financ- 
ing the development of appropriate non- 
profit institutions in the less developed coun- 
tries and that it finance the development of 
links between such organizations and their 
counterparts in the United States, through 
which technical assistance could be effectively 
provided. Assistance of this sort could take 
many forms, from such familiar activities 
as assisting educational institutions to sup- 
porting public forums and discussion groups. 
We see this activity, too, as a fruitful pos- 
sibility for the expenditure of United States- 
owned local currencies." 

ALD.’s assistance to existing voluntary 
agencies, guided by the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Aid, has produced excellent 
results. In many instances the programs of 
these agencies have changed from charitable 
operations to technical assistance efforts in 
a variety of fields. Community development 
and educational projects are being worked 
into the programs of the voluntary agencies 
in increasing numbers. At the field level a 
start is being made in unified planning be- 
tween A.ID. Missions and the voluntary 
agencies active in each country. Some Mis- 
sions, Vietnam for example, now have a resi- 
dent staff member working exclusively on 
such coordination. 

AJ. D. has an increasing number of con- 
tracts with cooperative agencies, savings and 
loan associations, credit and labor unions, 
which are designed to encourage the estgb- 
lishment of counterpart organizations in the 
developing countries. The Report has fur- 
ther stimulated this trend. In addition, this 
recommendation will be given further con- 
sideration in connection with Recommen- 
dation No. 31. 


Recommendation No. 27: Status in July 1966 
See Recommendation 31. 
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SECTION 5: SOME ISSUES OF ORGANIZATION 


Recommendation No. 28; Status in 
February 1966 


“We urge the Congress to encourage not 
only well-conceived project loans but also 
well-conceived program loans in the admin- 
istration of United States aid, especially when 
such program loans would stimulate the 
local private sector to a greater contribution 
in the process of social and economic devel- 
opment.” 

In FY 1966, to date, AI. D. has authorized 
six program loans totalling $362,500,000. 
Disbursement of these loans is generally by 
installments. The release of each install- 
ment is conditioned on achievement by the 
recipient of specific economic performance 
criteria and reforms, many of which are de- 
signed to stimulate the private sector such 
as monetary stabilization measures and im- 
port control liberalization. 


Recommendation No. 28: Status in July 1966 


During Fiscal Year 1966 A.I.D. authorized 
13 program loans totalling $822 million, 


Recommendation No. 29: Status in February 
1966 


“We recommend that AID expand and im- 
prove its organization both in Washington 
and in the principal missions abroad so that 
it is appropriately staffed with persons who, 
by experience and competence, are capable of 
acting as an effective conduit between the 
private sector and the official aid organiza- 
tion. In this connection, we urge AID to take 
steps to establish a basis for co-opting men 
from the private sector for rotation back to 
their permanent organizations after a tour 
with AID.” 

Starting in 1962, A.I.D. has made a par- 
ticular effort to respond to the concerns re- 
flected in this recommendation. A number 
of experienced business executives have been 
brought into the Agency either as direct hire 
personnel or as consultants. Mission and 
Washington private enterprise organization 
is being continuously studied. Recently 
Korea and Thailand Missions have expanded 
their private enterprise staff and realigned 
certain other duties to bear more on private 
sector development. The Turkey Mission is 
planning to have a private enterprise of- 
ficer resident in Istanbul. 

In each of the principal missions one or 
more senior private enterprise officers have 
been designated. The Agency’s Fiscal Year 
1967 budget submission and Fiscal Year 1966 
manpower allocations reflect an increase in 


mission direct-hire staffing for projects at- 


fecting private enterprise, and increased use 
of contractor personnel from private Ameri- 
can institutions, although total Agency di- 
rect-hire staffing will remain virtually level 
through Fiscal Year 1967, except for Vietnam. 

In Washington, the Africa Bureau of AJ. D. 
has split off private enterprise activities from 
the Capital Development Office. This new 
Office of Private Enterprise will report di- 
rectly to the Assistant Administrator for 
Africa. 

In the Bureau for the Far East and in the 
Bureau for Near East and South Asia, the 
functions of handling capital and technical 
assistance projects for stimulating the local 
private industrial sector and encouraging 
U.S. investment in less developed countries 
have been consolidated within a single unit 
headed by a senior officer. In the Bureau for 
Latin America, the region where lesser- 
developed countries’ private sectors are most 
vigorous, there are separate units for housing 
and urban development, loans to private 
enterprise, cooperatives, labor and marketing 
programs. 
To be fully satisfactory, a system of co- 
opting men from the private sector should 
protect accumulated pension rights and 
other fringe benefits derived from their per- 
manent tion. However, this creates 
difficult to resolve conflict of interest prob- 
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lems. A.I.D.'s Office of Personnel, together 
with the General Counsel, are exploring 
possible solutions. 
Recommendation No. 29. Status in July 1966 
The sense of priority which the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations have given to the 
many facets of our private development pro- 
grams has been and continues to be reflected 
in the allocation of positions in Washington 
and the field and all out efforts to attract 
the best men to fill them. 


Recommendation No. 30; Status in February 
1966 

“We commend AID for its increasing use 
of contractors in the handling of specialized 
tasks and urge the Agency to extend this 
practice.” 

The trend towards the use of contractors 
in the handling of specialized tasks, noted 
with approval by the Committee, continues. 
Conversations with the investment banking 
community are currently underway to ex- 
plore possible bases for contractor relation- 
ships for the purpose of identifying and 
promoting specific investment opportunities. 
This is an extension of the well established 
practice of using management consultant 
firms. As noted in other parts of this Re- 
port, the range of specialized tasks for which 
AID. is turning to outside contractors in 
constantly being extended. 


Recommendation No, 30: Status in July 1966 
No change. 


Recommendation No. 31: Status in February 
1966 


“We recommend that the Administration 
formulate specific proposals aimed at creat- 
ing one or more organizations which could 
increase the technical assistance commit- 
ments of private groups and in time more 
effectively administer publicly-funded tech- 
nical assistance programs in coordination 
with those which are privately funded. In 
view of the urgency of the problem, such 
proposals should be prepared in time for con- 
sideration and adoption in next year’s AID 
program.” 

A task force within the Agency is in the 
process of evaluating: (a) A.I.D.’s current 
support of a number of private groups en- 
gaged in technical assistance; (b) those areas 
where A.I.D. purposes are not now adequately 
served and ways of strengthening the capac- 
ity of the professional community to serve 
them; (c) existing institutions which might 
provide the base upon which to build one or 
more autonomous groups as recommended in 
the Report; and (d) A.I.D.’s internal orga- 
nization and method of dealing with the non- 
Federal technical assistance resources in an 
effort to improve this relationship. 

The recommendation has also been dis- 
cussed with the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Development composed of leading 
professionals in development economics and 
social science. The task force has begun a 
series of interviews with professional op- 
erating personnel and appropriate institu- 
tions and individuals outside the Govern- 
ment for their views. From these investi- 
gations will be drawn action recommenda- 
tions for the Administrator. 


Recommendation No. 31: Status in July 1965 


The Agency has two evaluations underway 
related to both Recommendations 27 and 31: 

1. An appraisal of A.I.D.’s internal struc- 
ture for working with the increasing num- 
ber and variety of non-government resources 
in the development program. 

2. An evaluation of the mechanisms out- 
side the Agency which are being used to en- 
courage and enlarge the available resources— 
in the academic community, the business, 
industrial, labor, savings and cooperative 
fields. 

As a result several tentative proposals 
have emerged. These will be considered by 
the executive staff at an early date and in 
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the light of new language included in the 
Foreign Assistance bills now before Congress. 


Recommendation No. 32: Status in February 
1966 

“(1) We commend AID on its initiative in 
seeking the creation of a binational non- 
profit foundation in India. We urge AID to 
press forward with this experiment as a 
matter of high priority. 

“(2) We urge that, if initial indications 
are encouraging, the experiment be repeated 
in other countries where local conditions 
are favorable.” 

In the Message on International Educa- 
tion and Health of February 2, 1966, the 
President said: 

“We have at our disposal excess foreign 
currencies in a number of developing na- 
tions. Where conditions are favorable, I 
propose that significant amounts of these 
currencies be used to support Bi-National 
Educational Foundations. Governed by 
leading citizens from the two nations, they 
would have opportunities much like those 
afforded major foundations in the United 
States to invest in basic educational develop- 
ment.” 


Recommendation No. 32: Status in July 1966 


No change. N 
Recommendation No. 33: Status in 
February 1966 


“We recommend that AID draw up a plan 
for staffing the recommendations proposed 
in this report, and that the Congress and 
the Executive Branch give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the AID proposals.” 

It is too soon to establish an overall plan 
for staffing the recommendations contained 
in the Report, and it is probable that this 
can best be done piecemeal, as work proceeds 
and different projects are worked out. The 
requirements of each Regional Bureau, Staff 
Office and Field Mission are constantly 
changing. However, the Committee’s recom- 
mendations have created a sense of priority 
for this work which can be expected to be 
reflected in the allocation of positions and 
in an intensification of our efforts to attract 
the best men possible to fill them. 
Recommendation No. 33: Status in July 1966 

In addition to the central office of Devel- 
opment Finance and Private Enterprise, many 
other organizational units in AID. are 
deeply involved in private sector develop- 
ment. The broad range of the Watson Com- 
mittee recommendations cuts across our geo- 


graphic and functional units. Accordingly, ` 


it has not proved feasible to draw up an 
over-all staffing plan keyed to each of the 
Committee’s recommendations. 


CONCLUSION 


The Advisory Committee's Report is of real 
value to AID. It is functioning as the 
framework for further development of pri- 
vate enterprise programs. Its words of en- 
couragement are reassuring; its conception 
of what can be achieved will spur us to 
greater efforts. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OUTLINE OF WORK IN RESPOND- 
ING TO RECOMMENDATION No. 1—KoreEa 
Department of State Cablegram] 

To: AID/Washington. 
From: AID Mission in Korea. 
Subject: Private Enterprise Study. 

1. USOM has reviewed in detail Watson 
Committee Report and Reference Airgrams. 
Study program to be undertaken in Mission 
devised against background accomplish- 
ments, current and planned activities. 

2. Focus on investment climate improve- 
ment most timely and fits well into Mission 
strategy and program goals as set forth in 
recently submitted CAP. In fact such study 
recognized by USOM as integral part Mission 
emphasis on export development and mod- 
ernization industrial sector. Many actions 
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under these headings, as well as much of on- 
going activities in public administration area 
bear directly on and are logical parts of pro- 
gram to improve investment problem. 

3. In past year Mission has repeatedly 
brought to attention of ROKG and business 
leaders need for good investment climate for 
both domestic and foreign investment. After 
decade reconstruction and erratic but un- 
spectacular progress, Korea past two years 
achieved relatively high rates economic 
growth, considerable reorientation economic 
policy in direction and ways conducive to 
improved investment climate. Past year 
ROKG taken number steps improve basic 
economic structure—fioating of exchange 
rate, liberalized import procedures, stabiliza- 
tion measures which have diminished steady 
inflationary trend of recent years, liberaliza- 
tion of interest rates. Further improvements 
necessary include savings inducement, im- 
proved credit management, financial insti- 
tutions restructuring, tax revenue improve- 
ments, promotion private sector. Also need 
continuous refinement stabilization measures 
insure price stability while investment and 
operating expenditures are met. Need wider 
Government acceptance value long-range 
planning, techniques to provide proper blend- 
ing public, private development plans as vital 
factor for effective use domestic, foreign re- 
sources. In addition, significant positive 
factor is relative stability of Cabinet and Bu- 
reau Chiefs who have now been in office long 
enough to have gained confidence which in 
turn has resulted in increased ROKG atten- 
tion to policy matters rather than expedients. 
Governmental stability also important to 
confidence of business community in word 
of Government. USOM notes improved Gov- 
ernment-business relations, particularly 
where MCI involved. USOM feels accom- 
plishments plus achievement goals cited 
should result in sharp change economic 
climate. Growing confidence country enter- 
ing period accelerated growth. 

4. Following studies to be conducted: 
(Some will require longer than 90 days to 
complete.) 

A. Analysis all applicable business laws. 

B. Survey existing financial institutions; 
effect on private investment. 

C. Current participation businessmen in 
Government: at what levels business views 
heard; what degree response to legitimate 
business needs? 

D. Study of and action needed to set up 
institution for aggressive investment promo- 
tion: structure, functions, location, staffing. 

E. Definitive evaluation business education 
and training. 

F. Survey labor practices, manpower avail- 
ability, capabilities. 

G. Analysis export and domestic marketing 
practices use of credit instruments. 

H. Analysis recent business failures, 

I. Current foreign investments Korea: 
how initiated problems encountered, how 
solved. 

J. Procedural flow-chart of foreign invest- 
ment from visa application to start of pro- 
duction. 

K. Survey Korean business attitude re for- 
eign investment. 

L. Survey Japanese investment opinion re 
Korea. 

5. In conducting studies plan utilize 
ROKG research capabilities, Government or- 
ganizations and certain extent business com- 
munity, as well as available Mission talent. 
Anton’s mid-December arrival be most help- 
ful this regard. Proceeding before October 
30 to complete assignments and lay ground- 
work with ROKG and others for collabora- 
tion on study, will advise details. Success in 
enlisting ROKG energies will in itself be 
indicator of possible basic problem that while 
Korea preponderantly private enterprise 
country, traditional business-government 
relations characterized as adversarial. Gov- 
ernment exerts heavy pressure on business 
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while not providing in many areas services 
which Government should provide and at 
same time exercising self restraint necessary 
allow business make business decisions. 

6. Suggest considerable benefit possible 
through exchange studies from other Mis- 
sions result Watson Report. Also request 
AID/W study Korea reputation in U.S, in- 
vestment community determine actions 
necessary improve Korea image to alter from 
popular concept of country engaged in hos- 
tilities in 1950s and on semi-permanent sick 
list. In addition, FYI all USOM divisions 
requested review proposed activities in latest 
E-IS to determine practical actions within 
scope each project area which can contribute 
to growth private enterprise and improve- 
ment investment climate. 


AID’s ORGANIZATION IN SUPPORT OF PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 


Responsibility in AID. for encouraging 
and coordinating private participation in the 
developing process is shared by geographic 
and functional units at the central staff, re- 
gional bureau and field Mission levels. 

Primary responsibility for promoting pri- 
vate American investment in developing 
countries rests in the central Office of Devel- 
opment Finance and Private Enterprise. This 
Office, headed by an Assistant Administrator 
appointed by the President, administers the 
Businessmen’s Information Center, Catalog 
of Investment and Opportunities, and the 
Investment Survey, Specific Risk and Ex- 
tended Risk Guaranty Programs. This Office 
also provides central leadership for the 
Agency’s efforts to promote private enter- 
prise, both local and foreign, within develop- 
ing countries. In addition, this Office is 
concerned with the Agency’s policies and 
procedures for dollar and local currency 
(“Cooley”) loans to private borrowers. The 
Administration has assigned to the Office of 
Development Finance and Private Enterprise 
responsibility for coordinating the Agency's 
response to the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Private Enterprise in 
Foreign Aid (“Watson Committee“). 

The Agency’s other central staff offices also 
work closely with the U.S. private sector— 
with universities, foundations, voluntary 
agencies, labor unions, professional organi- 
zations and cooperatives. 7 

At the regional level, each of A.I.D.’s four 
geographic bureaus has staffs to facilitate 
private sector activities. The Africa Bureau 
has a separate Office of Private Enterprise 
reporting directly to the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Africa. In the Bureau of the Far 
East and the Bureau for the Near East and 
South Asia, capital and technical assistance 
staffs responsible for stimulating the local 
private industrial sector and for encouraging 
private investment are located in a single 
unit headed by a senior officer. In the 
Bureau for Latin America, separate units 
have been set up for housing and urban 
development, loans to private enterprise, 
cooperatives, labor and marketing programs. 

These capital and technical assistance 
staffs in the regional Bureaus, concerned 
with private enterprise, have their counter- 
parts in A.I.D.'s Missions in the developing 
countries. 

In its efforts to facilitate private participa- 
tion in development, the Agency benefits 
from the advice and counsel of a number 
of advisory committees representing the U.S. 
private sector. These include the President's 
General Advisory Committee on Foreign As- 
sistance Programs, the Advisory Committee 
on Aid-University Relations, the Housing 
and Urban Development Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Cooperative Advisory Committee, 
Labor Advisory Committee on Foreign As- 
sistance and the Advisory Committees on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid and Health Man- 
power. The General Advisory Committee 
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has established a separate Subcommittee on 
the Private Sector, chaired by David Rocke- 
feller. This Subcommittee has a continuing 
interest in A.ID.’s response to the Watson 
Committee’s recommendations. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is not the principle the 
same as the amendment that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon cosponsored with the 
Senator from New York in the last 2 or 3 
years? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
That is what produced the Watson com- 
mittee report. It is the landmark in this 
field. Now, we were taking it one step 
further and giving a President's Commit- 
tee a statutory base and mandate to see 
to the implementation of the Watson 
Committee recommendation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to support those objectives, and I 
associate myself with the proposal. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that I support the amendment of 
the Senator. I think that the language 
in the amendment strengthens the lan- 
guage in the present House bill. I think 
it would be helpful in securing additional 
supervision in the domestic and private 
industry section of the foreign aid bill. I 
think that we need it badly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With respect to the 
language of the Senator’s amendment, I 
was under the impression that it was the 
same as the language of the other body. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is, but they made a 
mistake in one word. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the word? 

Mr. JAVITS. They used the word 
“members” instead of the word num- 
ber.” It is a typographical error. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought it was 
the same. 

Mr. JAVITS. In line with the expla- 
nation which the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson] made, when we do it here 
we are keying it directly to the Watson 
Committee report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. It is intended 
to be the same as the House of Repre- 
sentatives language. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Except for that 
word. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. (Putting the question.) 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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(At this point, Mr, CLARK assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I am offering 
an amendment to the pending foreign 
aid authorization bill, S. 3584, to provide 
a 2-year authorization for the economic 
side of the foreign aid program, rather 
than the 1-year authorization which was 
reported from committee. 

A similar amendment has also been 
proposed by Senators Javits, Fonc, HAR- 
RIS, INOUYE, Moss, and NELSON, who I 
understand will now want to add their 
names as cosponsors of the amendment 
Senator SPARKMAN and I are offering. 
We welcome their participation on the 
amendment to provide a 2-year author- 
ization for the economic aid program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is a 
wise and objective lesson which demon- 
strates that we are not all tigers in pur- 
suit of every headline that is around. 
We believe this measure would be best 
served from within the committee itself. 

I have talked with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee,], who suggested 
to me that he and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] would sponsor 
this amendment if it were agreeable to 


I will consult with my cosponsors over- 
night, inasmuch as this has come up 
rather suddenly. On behalf of myself, 
as the principal sponsor, we do want to 
have it agreed to. We will have a chance 
to debate the issue as it goes along. 

I am happy to join with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] 
in this effort. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I shall not speak at 
length on the measure. I will speak with 
regard to the matter tomorrow when it 
is the pending business. 

At this point I would explain that the 
amendment provides a 2-year authoriza- 
tion for every aspect of the economic as- 
sistance program. It does not affect the 
military assistance program which, of 
course, will be before the Senate in a 
separate bill at a later date. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
technical explanation of the amendment 
as well as the text of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion and the amendment were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

AMENDMENT FOR 2-YEAR BILL 

This amendment (1) provides authoriza- 
tion for all assistance categories for 2 years, 
rather than 1, at the same authorization 
level for each year as that provided in the 
committee bill for the one year; (2) author- 
izes extended risk and Latin American hous- 
ing investment guaranties for two more years, 
rather than 1; and (3) extends for 2 years, 
rather than 1, the requirement for the use 
of half of development loan and Alliance 
loan funds to encourage development 
through private enterprise. 

The individual changes made are as fol- 
lows (In several instances the amendment 
provides for striking “the fiscal year 1966,” 
rather than striking “1966,” as in the Com- 
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mittee bill, so that the language “each of the 
fiscal years . . may be substituted for “the 
fiscal year. . the plural being appro- 
priate for a multiyear bill.) : 

Page 4, lines 5 and 6—Provides authoriza- 
tion for development loans for 2 years. 

Page 4, lines 9 and 10—Extends require- 
ment that not less than 50 percent of de- 
velopment loan funds be available to en- 
courage economic development through pri- 
vate enterprise for 2 years. 

Page 6, line 18—Provides authorization for 
technical cooperation and development 
grants for 2 years. 

Page 6, line 22 and Page 6, line 23—Pro- 
vides authorization for American Schools and 
Hospitals abroad for 2 years. 

Page 7, line 16—Authorizes extended-risk 
investment guaranty program for 2 years. 

Page 8, line 9—Authorizes the Latin Amer- 
ican housing investment guaranty program 
for 2 years, 

Page 10, lines 11 through 17—Provides 
authorization for the Alliance for Progress 
for 2 years. 

Page 10, lines 19 through 21—Extends re- 
quirement that not less than 50 percent of 
Alliance loan funds be available to en- 
courage economic development through pri- 
vate enterprise for 2 years. 

Page 13, line 4 and Page 13 line 5—Pro- 
vides authorization for the use of not to 
exceed $50 million of funds made available 
under the Act for purposes of the Southeast 
Asian Title for each of the next 2 years. 

Page 14, line 2 and Page 14, line 3—Pro- 
vides authorization for international organi- 
zations and programs for 2 years. 

Page 14, line 22 and Page 14, line 23—Pro- 
vides authorization for supporting assistance 
for 2 years. 

Page 15, line 5 and Page 15, line 6—Pro- 
vides authorization for the contingency fund 
for 2 years. 

Page 21, line 3 and Page 21, line 4—Pro- 
vides authorization for A.I.D. administrative 
expenses for 2 years. 

Page 21, lines 6 and 7—Provides author- 
ization for State Department administrative 
expenses for 2 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator call up his amendment? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr CLARK] 
may be joined as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on an- 
other matter 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, that 
is out of order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think, 
if the Senator would yield to me, that 
the regular order would be served if I 
asked unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, who happens to 
be presiding in the chair at this moment, 
may be joined as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it was my 
understanding that no Senator, even pre- 
siding in the Chair, could be deprived 
of his rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
what the Chair understands, but in view 
of the amenities of the situation, the 
Chair has no objection to permitting the 
Senator from New York to make the re- 
quest, and without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The clerk will report the’ amendment. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 4, lines 5 and 6, strike out “for 
the fiscal year 1967,” and insert in lieu there- 
of “for each of the fiscal years 1967 and 
1968,”. 

On page 4, lines 9 and 10, strike out “year 
ending June 30, 1967,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “years ending June 30, 1967 and June 
30, 1968, respectively,”. 

On page 6, line 18, strike out “ ‘1966’ and 
substituting 1967“ and insert in lieu there- 
of “‘the fiscal year 1966’ and substituting 
‘each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968“ 

On page 6, line 22, strike out “1966” and 
insert in lieu thereof the fiscal year 1966”. 

On page 6, line 23, strike out “1967” and 
insert in lieu thereof “each of the fiscal years 
1967 and 1968”. 

On page 7, line 16, strike out “1968” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1969”. 

On page 8, line 9, strike out 1968“ and 
insert in lieu thereof 1969“. 

On page 10, strike out lines 11 through 17. 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) Strike out in the first sentence the 
words beginning with ‘1963, 1965, and 1966,” 
through the words “year 1966” and sub- 
stitute “1967 and 1968, not to exceed 
$543,000,000 which sums are authorized to 
remain available until expended and, except 
for not to exceed $87,700,000,”. 

On page 10, strike out lines 19 through 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) In the final sentence, strike out “June 
80, 1965 and June 30, 1966,” the substitute 
“June 30, 1967 and June 30, 1968,”. 

On page 13, line 4, strike out “year 1967,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “years 1967 and 
1968,”. 

On page 13, line 5, after “use” insert “in 
each such fiscal year“. 

On page 14, line 2, strike out 1966“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 1966”. 

On page 14, line 3, strike out “1967” and 
insert in lieu thereof “each of the fiscal 
years 1967 and 1968”. 

On page 14, line 22, strike out “1966” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 1966“. 

On page 14, line 23, strike out “1967” and 
insert in lieu thereof “each of the fiscal years 
1967 and 1968”. 

On page 15, line 5, strike out “1966” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 1966”. 

On page 15, line 6, strike out 1967“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “each of the fiscal years 
1967 and 1968”. 

On page 21, and line 3, strike out “1966” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the fiscal year 
1966”. 

On page 21, line 4, strike out 1967“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “each of the fiscal 
years 1967 and 1968”. 

On page 21, lines 6 and 7, strike out “the 
fiscal year 1967” and insert in lieu thereof 
“each of the fiscal years 1967 and 1968”. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair for the parliamentary status 
of the question? Is the pending business 
the proposed amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, regarding 
the AID bill, in general, let me suggest, 
in terms of the AID budget request and 
the program now pending, that we 
should more carefully focus on the appli- 
cation of that program and its emerging 
consequences in southeast Asia in gen- 
eral and in Vietnam in particular. 

It was my opportunity to make a re- 
cent visit over there a few weeks ago— 
my third trip to Vietnam—at which time 
I took it upon myself to look at the AID 
projects in particular, especially the 
newly emerging constructive programs 
which we are seeking to bring into being 
in the wake of the pending military 
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moves which are now looming larger 
than ever on the horizon. 

Because the military side of this ques- 
tion makes for, let us say, more fetching 
headlines from day to day, occasionally 
we lose sight of the nonmilitary efforts 
which have long been underway in that 
war-smitten part of the world. 

When I was first there in 1959, there 
were serious programs underway even 
then, undertaken against overwhelming 
odds. Because of the many other forces 
that worked, the total effect of those 
programs, for example, in the realm of 
land reform, community reorganization, 
or reinstitution of many community ac- 
tivities in some areas of the country, were 
not given a full opportunity to come into 
play. 

Even so, the seeds sown in those early 
economic programs are now beginning 
to bear fruit, many years later, and we 
are benefiting and profiting from those 
long-term measures which were under- 
taken in the early days of the Diem 
regime. 

I mention this, because it is a com- 
monplace generalization—and an inac- 
curate one at best—to suggest that we 
have been able to get nowhere with eco- 
nomic development in that part of the 
world. 

The hard fact is that the faces of 
many of the small villages in South Viet- 
nam have already been materially 
changed because of our economic indul- 
gences there many years ago. 

The fact is, one of the main reasons 
for the sharpening of guerrilla activi- 
ties and the sudden decision, through 
the National Liberation Front, to move 
into Vietnam when they did in the early 
1960’s seemingly was to throw off bal- 
ance the economic gains even then being 
made. 

Their hopes, through sowing dissent, 
confusion, and disaster, to capitalize on 
the distraught conditions in that part of 
the world, seemed to be disappearing as 
viewed at least in Hanoi and points 
further north. 

Therefore, there are those who make 
a rather substantial case that would 
suggest the prime reason for the precipi- 
tate moves from the north into South 
Vietnam, when they occurred, were to 
arrest the economic progress even then 
being made in 1959 and 1960. 

All of those efforts stem from the AID 
programs that had earlier entered that 
part of the world. But even with the 
disruptions that have followed since, and 
the harsh criticism which has attended 
the projects of the program in Vietnam 
in the years which have followed, those 
gains continue to mount. 

A few weeks ago, it was my observa- 

«tion, while in Vietnam, to note that AID 
had expanded the areas of its concern, 
and was witnessing an increasing impact 
in measurable results as a consequence 
of its endeavors. 

Suffice it to say, as a reminder that 
in the long pull there would have been 
no military answer in Vietnam—and 
perhaps I am permitted to say that, in 
view of my position on that question— 
but there must be a military shield be- 
hind which the answers that civilized 
peoples everywhere ask time to work out 
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then actually take place, that the ulti- 
mate answers in southeast Asia will have 
to be found in the social, eocnomic, cul- 
tural, ethical, philosophical, and diplo- 
matic fronts. 

Mr. President, the effort of the Agency 
for International Development to pro- 
mote peace and stability in Vietnam has 
received too little publicity. In fact, 
AID’s support of social and economic de- 
velopment in Vietnam has as much im- 
portance in the peaceful settlement of 
the Vietnam conflict as our military ef- 
forts. 

Communist aggression exploits the 
growing expectations for change and 
progress among peoples of underdevel- 
oped countries. In Europe aid under the 
Marshall plan helped to strengthen the 
nations of Western Europe so as to pro- 
vide sufficient strength and stability to 
stop Soviet aggression in that area. 
However, after the Communists took 
over China our resolve was tested first in 
Korea and now in Vietnam. We need to 
check in Vietnam the extension of Com- 
munist power in order to maintain a rea- 
sonable stability in a precarious world. 

In Vietnam the Communists are delib- 
erately exploiting, under a cloak of so- 
cial revolution, the problems of under- 
development that the South Vietnamese 
Government and its people face. These 
problems are illustrated by the fact that 
only 45 percent of the population is lit- 
erate and the annual per capita gross 
national product amounts to only $115. 
Communist guerrillas attempt to drive a 
wedge between the people and the gov- 
ernment by well-organized terrorism, in- 
timidation, agitation and military force. 
The guerrillas cut off the hand of local 
government—in order to devastate any 
hope for governmental assistance—by its 
campaign of assassination of local offi- 
cials. For example, in 1964 the Commu- 
nists killed, wounded or kidnaped about 
11,000 Vietnamese civilians of whom 
about 1,500 were local governmental of- 
ficials. This attack on local government 
has not slackened. In fact Communist 
acts of terrorism averaged about 1,700 
a month in 1965, reaching a peak in De- 
cember of 2,500 incidents. 

Our AID program is in the frontline 
position to defeat this revolutionary war- 
fare of the Communists. Unlike the 
Communists we really believe in social 
revolution and AID is the prime mover 
in this area by promoting change and 
development in rural Vietnam. The 
United States has joined with the Viet- 
namese in a common commitment “to 
the work of social revolution; to the goal 
of free self-government; and to the at- 
tack on hunger, ignorance and disease.” 
AID assists the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, both nationally and locally, to im- 
prove its effectiveness so that the prob- 
lems of underdevelopment can be cor- 
rected and a feeling of hope for the 
future is instilled in the local people. 
AID’s programs of social and economic 
assistance serves to shore up the morale 
of the people in the face of these intense 
Communist campaigns of terror and in- 
timidation by giving the people some- 
thing for which to fight. In reality the 
Vietnamese and American military 
forces provide the shield against Commu- 
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nist attack behind which these processes 
of national building take place. Peace 
and stability will come in the long run 
to Vietnam essentially through these 
AID efforts. 

AID’s efforts to promote social revolu- 
tion complements the objectives of the 
United States in South Vietnam to sup- 
port the right of the people to elect their 
own government freely and to decide for 
themselves without outside force and 
coercion their own affairs. In develop- 
ing the institutions to realize this objec- 
tive AID is supporting the Vietnamese 
Revolutionary Development program. 
This program reconstitutes the fabric of 
Vietnamese society by protecting the 
local farmer and meeting his basic needs. 
In this program AID first assists in the 
training of Vietnamese cadres and locally 
elected officials who organize the local 
farmers to protect themselves against the 
Vietcong and to improve themselves with 
AID assistance. Immediate needs of a 
rural community are met such as the 
construction of a schoolhouse, bridge, 
irrigation dam, well, or some agriculture 
project, ` These communities—formerly 
exposed to Communist attack and ex- 
ploitation—are converted into new life 
hamlets where the people support the 
government. AID is assisting in the 
construction of more than 2,000 of these 
hamlets this year. 

Since four-fifths of the population of 
Vietnam is composed of farmers, AID 
has put heavy emphasis on agricultural 
development. During the years 1954 to 
1961, rice production—which uses about 
80 percent of the cultivated land—in- 
creased 50 percent. Production rose 
another 12 percent between 1962 and 
1965. These increases were achieved 
through the introduction of improved 
seed, fertilizer, better techniques and 
the use of insecticides. For example, the 
use of chemical fertilizers has increased 
nearly threefold in the last 5 years. A 
government subsidy allows farmers, par- 
ticularly those residing in the new New 
Life Hamlets, to buy fertilizer on an 
interest-free loan at less than the com- 
mercial market price. Besides rice pro- 
duction, AID has attempted to introduce 
and promote secondary crops in order to 
diversify the rural economy and improve 
the local diet. Improved varieties of 
sweet potatoes, sugarcane, and corn have 
been introduced with the assistance of 
AID technicians and their American field 
representatives. 

To meet the needs in education AID 
has supported a program of building 
schoolrooms on a self-help basis. Self- 
help engenders a sense of community 
spirit and cooperation to further the 
process of nation building. Some 2,300 
schools have been buillt in this manner 
to date. AID-supported teacher train- 
ing programs at the hamlet level have 
graduated more than 5,500 teachers in 
the past 3 years to meet the rapidly 
growing effort of the hamlet people to 
construct their own schools. More than 
6 million textbooks have been printed 
for this new school population. AID 
support has also made gains in higher 
education and vocational training 
which is essential to providing the know- 
how for the expanding industrial sector 
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and the modernization of agriculture. 
Four polytechnical schools and three vo- 
cational agricultural high schools have 
been established with AID assistance and 
the goal this year is to enroll 10,000 stu- 
dents in these technical schools. 

AID efforts to correct primitive health 
conditions and lack of rural doctors in 
Vietnam have also been tied to our over- 
all objectives of improving the effective- 
ness of the Vietnamese Government's ef- 
forts to meet the needs of its people and 
thereby win support of the people. Vil- 
lage and hamlet health stations have 
been established and stocked with medi- 
cine in nearly 6,000 locations. Nearly 
constructed maternity clinics and dis- 
pensar‘es have helped extend medical 
services where previously they did not 
exist. The threat of epidemics and dis- 
ease has been reduced through 23 mil- 
lion inoculations for cholera, smallpox, 
plague, and other disease administered in 
1965. Eighty-three percent of the pop- 
ulation subject to malaria risk is now 
protected. Even more important for the 
long-term health needs of the Viet- 
namese is the expansion of medical 
school of the University of Saigon so that 
it can ultimately graduate 200 doctors 
annually, which would be one-fifth of to- 
day’s total number of Vietnamese doc- 
tors. 

One of the foremost needs of the rural 
Vietnamese people is protection from 
terrorism, tax ransom and forcible 
draft. AID’s program to expand and im- 
prove the Vietnamese national police 
force has served to meet this need. Just 
this year 20,000 policemen are being re- 
cruited and trained. 

In carrying out these revolutionary 
development programs AID has assigned 
field representatives in each of Vietnam’s 
43 Provinces. These Americans are the 
frontline of the war of social revolution 
by acting as catalysts in speeding up the 
Vietnamese Government’s efforts to meet 
local needs and to gain the support of 
the people. 

Since 1954 there has been a consistent 
pattern of refugee movement within 
Vietnam from Communist to non-Com- 
munist-controlled areas. Besides the 
nearly 1 million refugees who fied 
from the Communist regime in the north 
in 1954, there have been over 900,000 ref- 
ugees since early 1965 who have sought 
Government protection and support 
AID’s refugee relief assist the Viet- 
namese in relocating these people and 
providing food, clothing, and shelter. 

The predominant factor in the cur- 
rent Vietnamese economic situation is 
the ever-accelerating increase in demand 
for goods and service and the consequent 
shortfall of local supplies in meeting this 
rising demand. To cope with the grow- 
ing inflation, AID provides dollar credits 
through its Commercial Import Program 
to import commodities to meet shortages. 
The inflationary pressure is eased while 
the local currency generated from the 
sale of these commodities is used to help 
meet the Government’s military and civi- 
lian budgets. These AlD-financed com- 
modities also provide for the expansion 
of Vietnam’s industrial base. 

The United States is not bearing the 
burden of aid to Vietnam alone, how- 
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ever. Some 34 free world countries are 
providing assistance. Germany, for ex- 
ample, has made available in loans and 
grants about $27 million. Australia has 
provided technical and economic assist- 
ance totaling nearly $8 million, and 
Japan has provided about $55 million 
chiefly in the form of reparations. More 
than 10 nations are sending medical 
teams which help provide for the med- 
ical needs of an entire province. 

AID, supported by other nations, is 
fighting with the Vietnamese the battle 
against underdevelopment which Com- 
munist revolutionary warfare is attempt- 
ing to exploit in its efforts to take con- 
trol of South Vietnam. AlD's support 
of economic growth, social improvements 
and new opportunities is dedicated to the 
development of a Vietnamese nation free 
of terrorism and coercion in which the 
people will decide for themselves their 
own future. AID’s efforts toward con- 
structive change and development in 
Vietnam are essential elements in check- 
ing Communists aggression and main- 
taining reasonable stability in the world 
during the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

In the interests of bringing to bear our 
concern with our nonmilitary endeavors 
in Vietnam, I have taken the time of this 
body to present very quickly and briefly 
these few thoughts on the AID program 
in that troubled part of the world. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Friday, July 15, during debate upon H.R. 
14596, the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I engaged in a 
colloquy with the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster]. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland called attention to a 
commodity credit loan made to the Ar- 
kansas Grain Corp. in 1964, and he stated 
that: 

The taxpayers lost $6 million. 
the RECORD). 


The Senator was mistaken. 

The Department of Agriculture advises 
me that, as of September 15, 1965, the 
loan in question had been repaid in full, 
with interest. Furthermore, even if some 
portion of the loan had not been repaid, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation would 
have received title to soybeans pledged 
as security for the loan. 

The Senator from Maryland also called 
attention to the amount of this loan, 
$16,353,580.93, and stated that the loan 
was included in “a complete list of all 
farmers who received over $25,000 a year 
in either direct purchases or loans” for 
the 1964 crop year—page 15821. He ne- 
glected to point out that this $16.4 mil- 
lion loan was made to a cooperative en- 
terprise with over 18,000 individual 
farmer members. Thus, the loan aver- 
aged about $900 per farmer. 

One effect of the amendment then un- 
der discussion might have been to deny 
to farmers the economies they achieve 
by joining together as a cooperative, and 
to deny to the Government the economies 
it achieves by dealing with one borrower 


(p. 15837 of 
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instead of 18,000 otherwise eligible 
farmers. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland was de- 
feated by a vote of 53 to 28. 


TWO FARMERS FROM MONTANA 
GOING TO VIETNAM AS VOLUN- 
TEERS TO TEACH AMERICAN 
FARMING SKILLS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
delighted that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming mentioned the work which the AID 
program had accomplished. 

Today, I notice that under the auspices 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the Federal Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture is send- 
ing eight volunteer agricultural workers 
to Vietnam. 

President Johnson has commended 
these eight agricultural workers who 
have volunteered to teach American 
production skills and farming methods 
to the farmers of South Vietnam. 

As usual, as has been the tradition in 
the Peace Corps, in the armed services, 
and in many other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, two of these agricultural ex- 
tension agents are farmers from Mon- 
tana. So that this group of farmers 
who were commended by President 
Johnson for their service in providing 
American technical and practical aid to 
the Vietnamese in their second front 
war on hunger, poverty, illness, illiteracy, 
and injustice are being led by two Mon- 
tana farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of these eight volunteer 
woes be placed in the Recor at this 


There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Clifford A. Ejergo, country extension agent, 
Whitehall, Mont. Noble E. Dean, county 
extension agent, Kalispell, Mont. Arthur L. 
Gehlbach, county extension agent, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Robert H. Dodd, county agri- 
cultural agent, Fonda, N.Y. 

James S. Holderness, agricultural editor, 
College of Agrculture, University of Idaho. 

Dennis K. Sellers, director, community ac- 
tion area of four counties, Lovering, Mich. 

William E. Schumacher, cooperative ex- 
tension agent, Catskill, N.Y. 

Charles E. Wissenbach, county extension 
agent, leader for 4-H clubs, Hydenville, 
Mass. 


NEW INVASIONS OF THE PRIVACY 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for some 
years the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee has been concerned with the 
rights of Federal employees to due 
process and fair play where their jobs 
are concerned. Each year we see some 
improvements in the protection of these 
rights through procedural innovations or 
judicial decisions. But each year, also, 
in the interest of achieving greater na- 
tional goals, we see increasing reliance 
on methods, instruments, and devices 
which tend to invade basic rights which 
an employee should enjoy simply because 
he resides in a democracy under the type 
of Constitution which America has al- 
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ways boasted. Currently, for every step 
forward, the Federal Government seems 
to be taking two steps back. 

Attitudes and procedures affecting 
Federal employees have a way of per- 
vading our whole society, governing the 
employer-employee relationship wher- 
ever it is found. This is especially true 
today when in the wake of expanding 
Federal activities private industries and 
firms hold contracts with the Federal 
Government which subject their em- 
ployees to Federal personnel rules and to 
Federal industrial security regulations. 
For these reasons the practices govern- 
ing Federal employees affect not only 2.6 
million or more Federal civil servants, 
but over 10 million public servants 
throughout Government in the United 
States and millions more employees in 
private industry. These citizens repre- 
sent not only a large part of our popu- 
lation, but a significant segment of our 
national economy and a sizable piece of 
Federal, State, and local governmental 
budgets. 

From the reports coming to the sub- 
committee, I believe there is now being 
created in the Federal service a climate 
of fear, apprehension, and coercion 
which is detrimental to the health of the 
service and is corroding the rights of 
Federal employees. It should disturb 
every American citizen who takes pride 
in his Government and it should disturb 
administrators concerned about achieve- 
ment of substantive goals. Psychological 
testing, psychiatric interviews, race ques- 
tionnaires, lie detectors, loyalty oaths, 
probing personnel forms and background 
investigations, restrictions on commu- 
nicating with Congress, pressure to sup- 
port political parties financially, yet re- 
strictions on all other political activity, 
coercion to buy savings bonds, extensive 
limitations on outside activities, rules for 
speaking and writing and even thinking, 
forms for revealing personal data about 
finances, creditors, property and other 
interests of employees and their fami- 
lies—all of these raise due process ques- 
tions of a substantive nature, for they 
increasingly shrink the realm of personal 
liberty and violate individual privacy. 

Taken alone, no one of these practices 
or policies may be important enough to 
arouse the sustained concern which is 
sufficiently widespread to result in a com- 
plete study of the sources of discontent 
and action to resolve them. At the most, 
there is a temporary interest in the more 
sensational aspects of the practices, for 
instance, the sex questions on the psy- 
chological tests, while the more complex 
aspects are passed over. However, in 
the aggregate, they constitute an impos- 
ing and alarming collection of practices 
and devices with infinite potential for 
arbitrary personnel decisions affecting 
the jobs and lives of millions. 

Today I should like to direct attention 
to two of the more recent examples which 
form a part of this growing series of 
techniques for surveillance and probing. 

MINORITY STATUS QUESTIONNAIRE 


The first of these is the minority group 
status questionnaire which, in the inter- 
est of insuring “equal employment oppor- 
tunity,” is currently being administered 
to Federal employees. This form re- 
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quires the employee to check a box in- 
dicating whether he is “American In- 
dian,” “Negro,” “Oriental,” “Spanish- 
American,” or “none of these.” 

Mr. President, the purposes of the 
equal employment program are com- 
mendable. I do not believe that the 
Federal Government should discriminate 
because of race, color, or ethnic back- 
ground or for any other reason unrelated 
to the ability to do a job. This is the 
principle behind the merit system in our 
civil service, and I firmly support it. 
However, I do question the reasonable- 
ness of the methods chosen to try to 
attain some of our stated goals. The 
goal of equality of opportunity for some 
citizens does not and should not encom- 
pass the denial of personal privacy to 
millions. In our system of government 
the traditions of due process and the con- 
cept of fairness limit the conditions which 
government can place on its employment. 
Why should an employee who considers 
himself an American be asked to sit 
down with a questionnaire and check 
what his race of ancestry might be? 
Whose business is it? The complaints 
which have poured into the subcom- 
mittee by letters, telegrams, and phone 
calls suggest that many citizens, not just 
Federal employees, share my concern. 
The indignation expressed is based al- 
most entirely on resentment as being 
asked to supply such information and 
refiects a deep awareness of the privacy 
interest at stake here as well as concern 
over the confidentiality and eventual use 
of the data. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit for 
the Recor excerpts from some of these 
letters. 

There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 17, 1966. 
Senator Sam Ervin, JR., 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. 

Dear Sm: I am a supervisor with a gov- 
ernment agency. On May 21, 1966 we will 
distribute a punch-card questionnaire to all 
employees on which they are requested to 
give information about their race, or na- 
tional origin. I do not believe that this is 
proper to request that employees of any 
government agency reveal information of 
this nature, which would seem to be of con- 
cern only to the individual involved. The 
instructions accompanying these question- 
naires indicate, but not pointedly enough, 
that the completion of the forms is not 
mandatory. Even though their completion 
is not mandatory, most employees would not 
consider that they have the right to refuse 
to complete them. I believe that this should 
be unequivocally pointed out in plain lan- 
guage to all employees. 

I believe this to be an unconscionable in- 
vasion of one's privacy, and another giant 
step toward the regimentation and destruc- 
tion of individual rights in favor of the gov- 
ernmental monolith as so graphically pointed 
out in Orwell's 1984. 

Since we in the government service, that 
is to say most of us, at least, have no unions 
to fight this sort of encroachment upon our 
privacy, we must depend on you. Please do 
not let us down. 

Thank you, 


Dear Senator: I recently read where your 
Senate group on. constitutional rights was 
concerned with the recent poll of Federal 
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employees as to their race. When I was asked 
to fill out the form I was told it was volun- 
tary, which of course it was. What I really 
object to is the fact that a list of the names 
of those who elected not to fill out these 
ridiculous forms was sent to the regional 
headquarters of the Federal Aviation Agency 
in Atlanta. I think this was unfair. This 
survey should have never been taken and if 
taken should have been handled by the Civil 
Service Commission instead of each agency 
handling it. 
Thank you, 


Dear Sm: I have just read David Lawrence 
column on the New Federal Questionnaire on 
Racial Classification, 

Iam the wife of an Air Force man (white), 
I am white also and our 8 children, all 
white! We have tried to teach our children 
to not be too conscious of skin color or re- 
ligion or buck-teeth but rather to see the 
real persons. What shall we teach them 
now? Of course, I am not really asking, I 
know. 

A Questionnaire such as this should never 
even have been thought of. If there is a 
job to be done, what matter the color of the 
persons skin who does it. As far as “racial 
balance” is concerned, it could become so in- 
volved & cost so much money and in the end 
find no answers. No man, black or white, 
wants to be regimented or balanced—this is 
not freedom. 

My mind becomes a turmoil the more I 
think of it but one thing is clear—such a 
questionnaire may seem unimportant in a 
way but my reaction is no, no it is wrong! 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, this new 
technique is not limited to Federal em- 
ployees, but was recently extended to 
private employees when Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz announced in May a com- 
plete reversal of previous Department of 
Labor policy regarding race identifica- 
tion on employment records. He has 
said that such identification will now be 
required on employment records in any 
situation affecting racial discrimination 
or membership practices subject to con- 
trol of the Department. 

Secretary Wirtz has said this identifi- 
cation “will always be voluntary” and 
that procedures are being established to 
make it clear to any person asked to 
record his race that it is solely to help 
fight discrimination. I believe Mr. Wirtz 
should take a lesson from the experi- 
ences of Federal civil servants in this 
matter of voluntariness. 

Despite the fact that the Commission 
informed the subcommittee that the 
form was voluntary, that no employee 
was required to fill it out if he did not 
wish to do so, the complaints show that 
this use of the word “voluntary” is mere 
euphemism. It is totally meaningless. 
Supervisors, or those charged with ad- 
ministering the program in numerous re- 
ported cases did not mention the volun- 
tary nature of the survey: name of those 
who did not complete the form or return 
a questionnaire were listed and for- 
warded—in some cases to regional or 
head offices—and followup contacts are 
being made by supervisors to gain com- 
pliance. Apparently a number of un- 
fortunate office situations have deveioped 
as a result, and employee-management 
relations reached a low ebb in some 


cases. 
Despite the fact that the Commission 
assures us the survey reply is confiden- 
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tial, that social security numbers are 
used instead of names to protect the 
identity of the individual employee and 
that replies are placed in sealed enve- 
lopes, this is just not so in the many cases 
reported to the subcommittee. Complete 
names or the first two letters of names, 
with social security number and birth- 
dates, are printed on the cards in most 
agencies, and in one agency, according to 
reports, employees were denied envelopes. 

The inconsistency between Mr. Macy’s 
statement that no employees is required 
to complete a form and Commission reg- 
ulations prescribing followup procedures 
to assure compliance is so glaring as to be 
ridiculous. Invited to obtain compliance 
with such ready-made forms as that 
suggested by the Commission, no 
administrator worth his salt could afford 
to be reticent in acquiring replies from 
his employees. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
Commission’s form together with a 
memorandum issued in the State De- 
partment by the office of the Deputy 
Secretary of State for Administration is 
typical of the type of administrative 
followup which the Commission direc- 
tive encourages. 

There being no objections, the Com- 
mission Directive and State Department 
June 30 directive were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY, 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
June 30, 1966. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: Executive Directors and/or Administra- 
tive Officers (All Diplomatic and Consular 
Posts). 

From: O/EP—Eddie N. Williams, Special As- 
sistant to the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration (and MGSS System Moni- 
tor). 

Subject: Follow-up on Questionnaires Desig- 
nating Minority Groups Status (Minority 
Group Statistics System). 

Unusable questionnaires (or no question- 
naires at all) have been received from one or 
more employees of your organization. The 
names of these employees are listed in the at- 
tachment to this memorandum, Also en- 
closed are new questionnaires and pread- 
dressed envelopes for the employees listed. 
It is essential that these questionnaires be 
completed accurately and returned so that a 
complete and valid record can be established. 

After discussion with the employee, the 
unit supervisor should follow the original 
procedure in allowing him to complete the 
form in privacy, seal it in the preaddressed 
envelope and return it immediately to the 
Systems Monitor. 

Please cooperate in getting these question- 
naires completed and returned to this office 
not later than July 31, 1966. The accuracy 
of future minority group reports is entirely 
dependent upon the base of information 
which the questionnaires establish. 

Most employees of the Department have 
responded forthrightly and enthusiastically 
to this questionnaire. We hope to receive 
100% participation in this voluntary self- 
identification project which will contribute 
substantially to the success of our equal em- 
ployment opportunity program. 

Attachments: 

1. Questionnaires. 

2. Background Information. 

3. Reprints on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities. 
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TALLY SHEET FOR EMPLOYEE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Agency or Establisment 
Office; 


1. Questionnaires received 
2. Questionnaires distributed 
3. Questionnaires collected 


If the figures in 1, 2, and 3 are not the 
same, please explain: 


(Attachment 5 to FPM Ltr. 293-5) 
[Exhibit E] 
MEMORANDUM 
Subject: Followup on Questionnaires Desig- 
nating Minority Group Status. 
From: 
To: 

Usable questionnaires have not been re- 
ceived from one or more employees of your 
organization. The names of these employ- 
ees are listed in the attachment to this mem- 
orandum under headings which show the 
reason why a followup is necessary. Also 
enclosed are new card questionnaires and 
preaddressed envelopes for the employees 
listed. It is essential that these question- 
naires be completed accurately and returned 
so that a complete and valid record can be 
established. 

Employees should have explained to them 
the reason why their first submission is not 
usable. After discussion with the employee, 
the unit supervisor should follow the origi- 
nal procedure in allowing him to complete 
the card in privacy, seal it in the pread- 
dressed enevelope and return it immediately. 

Please cooperate in getting these question- 
naires completed and returned as soon as 
possible. The accuracy of future minority 
group reports is entirely dependent upon the 
base of information which the question- 
naires establish. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this par- 
ticular memorandum is sent to the ex- 
ecutive directors and administrative offi- 
cers of all diplomatic and consular posts, 
together with the names of employees 
from their organizations who did not re- 
turn or complete questionnaires. Unit 
supervisors are urged to discuss the mat- 
ter with the employee, give him a new 
form and allow him to complete the form 
in privacy, seal it in the envelope and 
return it. Supervisors are told to have 
the questionnaires completed and re- 
turned by July 31. They are then ad- 
monished hopefully: 

Most employees of the Department have 
responded forthrightly and enthusiastically 
to this questionnaire. We hope to receive 
100% participation in this voluntary self- 
identification project which will contribute 
substantially to the success of our equal em- 
ployment opportunity program. 


Mr. President, this “voluntary self- 
identification project” was a pipedream 
in the mind of its creator. There is 
nothing voluntary about it. It appears 
to me that the “voluntary” nature of this 
questionnaire raises issues similar to the 
use of polygraphs and psychological tests 
by Government. When a man wants a 
job, when he knows that his cooperation 
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or lack of it in such data collecting may 
mark him in personnel files as well as in 
his supervisor's eyes, and when a super- 
visor knows that his own performance in 
obtaining compliance is being watched, 
there is implicit in such procedures eco- 
nomic coercion to an employee’s consent 
to this invasion of his privacy. 

There is an old Infantry drill regula- 
tion which says: 

A request from a superior is equivalent to 
a command. 


I think we have a comparable situa- 
tion here. 


Some people have had the sense not to 


use the questionnaire. On the eve of the 
survey in Federal agencies in Hawaii, the 
Civil Service Commission, realizing the 
inappropriateness of the questionnaire 
for people in that State of many racial 
and ethnic groupings, postponed the sur- 
vey there indefinitely. Administrators 
in a few agencies, recognizing the prob- 
lems inherent in the survey, or lacking 
automation, have refrained from using 
the questionnaire and have returned to 
or continued with the old system of head 
counting. Under this system the imme- 
diate supervisor lists the numbers of mi- 
nority employees under his supervision. 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp the following Army regulation 
describing the procedures the Army is 
using for over 315,000 employees. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ARMY, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., S-15 July 1966. 

In reply refer to AGAM-P (M) (10 June 66) 
DCSPER-P&R, 20 June 1966. 

Subject: Minority Group Study, 

Control Symbol USCSC 1080. 
To: See distribution. 


Reports 


The Civil Service Commission, designated 
by Executive Order 11246, 24 September 1965, 
to supervise and provide leadership and 
guidance in the conduct of equal employ- 
ment opportunity programs in the executive 
departments and agencies, has requested 
data on the employment of selected minority 
group members in the Federal Civil Service, 
as of 30 June 1966. 

2. Coverage: 

Reports will include all full-time Depart- 
ment of Army employees (including tem- 
porary employees) world-wide who are paid 
from appropriated funds, except that em- 
ployees actually assigned to duty in Hawaii, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and all 
foreign nationals outside the United States 
will be excluded from all reports. The total 
personnel reported, therefor, will equal the 
total full time U.S. Citizen personnel in- 
cluded in the Basic Pay Report (RCS CSGPA- 
487 (R3)), as of 30 June 1966, as provided in 
CPR 200, Change 3, dated 14 April 1966. 

3. New Features of This Study: 

This report incorporates the following new 
features: 

a. A Spanish American minority group 
designation will be used in lieu of Mexican 
American and Puerto Rican. 

b. Except as provided in paragraph 2, 
above, minority groups will be reported for 
all geographic areas rather than for selected 
areas. For the first time, Alaska will be 
included. 

c. A report on full-time employees paid 
from nonappropriated funds will be required; 
however, a separate reporting. directive will 
be issued by the Department at a later date. 
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d. Personnel hired under the Youth Op- 
portunity Campaign for 1966 will be reported 
in Part 2 of this report. 

e. Personnel not identified as minority 
group members will be included on each re- 
port under the heading of “All Others.” 

4. Minority Group Designation: 

a. The minority group designations of race 
and national origin used in this report are 
admittedly not anthropologically precise. It 
is understood also that a count of minority 
group members by their supervisors has 
limitations in its accuracy. However, the 
minority groupings used herein and the 
supervisory head count method of identify- 
ing minority group status are considered to 
be the most practicable under present con- 
ditions. 

b. The minority group designation of an 
individual for this report is that which he 
considers himself to be, or that which he is 
regarded to be by others in the work environ- 
ment or community. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that discriminatory considerations 
would not enter into the employment of a 
minority group person if his personal char- 
acteristics (visual, language, etc.) are not de- 
finite enough for the supervisor to identify 
him within the minority groups listed in 
paragraph d, below. Consequently, specific 
scientific definitions of the respective groups 
would not increase accuracy beyond that ob- 
tainable through the supervisor's first-hand 
knowledge of how his employees are regarded 
as to their group affiliation, 

c. In view of the above, there will be no 
identification of the individual employee at 
any point in this reporting process beyond 
the first line supervisor. Neither is it desired 
that the supervisor seek confirmation from 
the individuals involved of the minority 
group designations he makes. Each super- 
visor will forward to the civilian personnel 
office only the number of employees under his 
supervision which he identifies with each 
of the minority groupings listed below, and 
the pay category of each member so iden- 
tified: 

(1) Negro—Persons having visual charac- 
teristics of this group and who are so re- 
garded in the establishment where they work 
or in the community where they live. 

(2) Spanish American—This group in- 
cludes persons of Latin American, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican or Spanish origin or ancestry. 

(3) American Indian—Persons who are re- 
garded in the establishment or community as 
members of this group and those who so 
designate themselves. Differentiations based 
on the amount of Indian blood need not be 
attempted by the supervisor. 

(4) Oriental—Employees who are regarded 
in the establishment or the community as 
members of this group, which includes per- 
sons of several national origins; e.g., Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Filipino, and other much 
smaller groups—Koreans, Polynesians, Indo- 
nesians, etc. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this pro- 
cedure at least has the advantage of as- 
suring that an employee is numbered as 
a member of the group he appears to so- 
ciety to represent, and avoids the problem 
of identification for any dossier. And it 
appears to me to produce more accurate 
results, The subcommittee has been told 
that many employees and groups are re- 
fusing to complete the questionnaire for 
one reason or another. In some cases 
entire offices have refused to fill out the 
form; in others, members of minority 
groups have considered the questions of- 
fensive and refused. Under the circum- 
stances, the goal is frustrated. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the following let- 
ter, for instance, reprinted in the July 20 
issue of the Federal Times, which is typi- 
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cal of many received by the subcom- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIFFERING WITH Macy 


ATLANTA, Ga.—In a recent article in Fed- 
eral Times regarding the controversial Civil 
Rights questionnaire, it was reported that 
Chairman Macy of the Civil Service Com- 
mission stated that social security numbers 
rather than names would be used to protect 
the identity of the individual employee. 

I beg to differ with Mr. Macy in this matter 
as the questionnaire submitted to me con- 
tained name, social security number and 
complete designation of the employing unit. 
I refused to complete the questionnaire and 
I was constantly harassed until I had to state 
that I would not complete it. At this point 
I was informed that it was not mandatory 
that the form be completed, but that it was 
mandatory that the questionnaire be re- 
turned to the supervisor. 

I was greatly disturbed over the tactics 
employed in this matter, and it would be 
interesting to hear of experiences from some 
other Federal employees. 

For obvious reasons, I cannot sign this 
letter nor identify the agency in which I am 
employed. 

READER. 


Mr. ERVIN. Joe Young verifies this in 
his column in the Washington Star, July 
17, reporting that Negro as well as white 
Government employees are voicing in- 
creased concern and resentment over the 
administration's use of the race question- 
naire. I ask unanimous consent to have 
his article printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.), Sunday Star, 
July 17, 1966] 

THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: Race QUESTION- 
NAMES RESENTED BY NEGRO AND WHITE EM- 
PLOYEES 

(By Joseph Young) 

Negro as well as white government em- 
ployes are voicing increased concern and re- 
sentment over the Johnson administration's 
use of race questionnaires in the federal 
service. 

The postal service, which employs the larg- 
est number of Negroes in government, as 
well as other federal agencies are receiving 
increasing complaints from Negro employes 
over the use of the questionnaires. Em- 
ployes are asked to list their race and na- 
tional origin, 

White employes previously registered their 
protests, many of them listing themselves 
as “American Indians” to show their dis- 
approval of the program. 

Negro employes are now complaining also, 
many of them on the basis that such infor- 
mation could be used by su and 
management people to discriminate against 
them in promotions. 

Ironically, the administration says the race 
questionnaire is, in the words of Civil Service 
Commission Chairman John Macy, “essen- 
tial for agency management in fulfilling its 
responsibility to insure equal employment 
opportunity in the federal service.” 

White employes are suspicious that the 
purpose is to set up a quota system for 
promotions that would assure Negroes a spe- 
cific percentage of promotions whether they 
qualified for them or not. 

Negro employes are suspicious that such 
data on race and ethnic groups would fall in 
the hands of the wrong people who would 
use such data to deny them promotions. 
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Macy says the entire data will be used for 
statistical purposes only. 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., chairman of the 
Senate Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
whose group is investigating the situation, 
has grave doubts about the program. 

Ervin feels the questionnaires “invade the 
privacy” of individual government employes 
and that there are no safeguards against the 
information’s being used against individual 
employes if supervisors want to discriminate. 

One thing is certain. Nobody is happy 
about the program. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Young also notes 
that “white employees previously reg- 
istered their protest, many of them 
listing themselves as “American Indians” 


to show their disapproval of the program. 


I might add parenthetically that we need 
no such questionnaire for evidence that 
massive discrimination is practiced 
against the American Indian. The Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee in its 
5-year study of the rights of the Amer- 
ican Indian, has found that the same 
Government denies the Indian such basic 
constitutional rights as the right to 
counsel and jury trial. It takes very lit- 
tle perception to see that equality of op- 
portunity is nowhere within his reach. 

The alleged purpose for the change- 
over in the method of gathering infor- 
mation is the efficiency of automation 
and the ease with which such informa- 
tion can be computerized. I fear that in 
the long run we may be surrendering 
more in individual rights than we gain 
in economy. These questionnaires 
should be recognized for what they are— 
part of the vanguard of the era of the 
dossiered man. Whereas the stopgap 
solution for problems used to be “estab- 
lish a commission,” it is now “make a 
statistical survey.” With automatic data 
processing this is even more rampant. 
The increasing use of computers for data 

processing provides an irresistible temp- 
tation to feed them all sorts of survey 
data demanded from employees and 
other conveniently organized groups. I 
believe Congress should act now to check 
this trend, while the concept of a Federal 
Data Center is still in the planning 
stages. 

I do not presume to know the answers 
to all of the problems raised by use of the 
questionnaire. The most obvious solu- 
tion is to stop using it. I do feel that in 
planning this program to gain statistics, 
not enough consideration was given to 
the sentiments, reactions, and feelings of 
individual employees and to the individ- 
ual’s interest in protecting his privacy 
regarding his race or ethnic background. 
At the least, the established procedures 
as well as the elements of coercion in- 
herent in the process suggest a lack of 
awareness by civil service management 
of some basic principles in our system of 
government. At the most, they suggest a 
deliberate and conscious decision to over- 
ride those principles in the interest of a 
convenient personnel “short-cut.” 

In May, I described to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission the complaints which the 
subcommittee had received, pointed out 
the administrative coercion and the pri- 
vacy issues involved, and I requested that 
they reconsider the use of the question- 
naire. I also noted the inconsistency be- 
tween the questionnaire and the Com- 
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mission’s May 1959 directive prohibiting 
inquiry about the race or religious belief 
of employees or applicants. 

Chairman Macy replied recently that 
the Commission has reexamined the mi- 
nority statistics procedures in light of my 
comments and still “finds them both es- 
sential and proper” to their carrying out 
their responsibilities under the equal 
employment opportunity program.” 
Regarding the 1959 policy, he states that 
such inquiries were prohibited to pre- 
vent use of the information for discrimi- 
nation against the employee. 

He writes: 

It is not designed to prevent a government 
agency, which is responsible for furthering 
the government's nondiscrimination policy, 
from collecting statistical information on the 
nature and extent of the employment of mi- 
nority group members, when such informa- 
tion is to be used to evaluate and improve 
the effectiveness of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Program. 


The logic of this argument escapes me. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recor the text of the 
Civil Service Commission’s Federal Per- 
sonnel Letter 293-5 of March 4, 1966, 
which established the minority group 
statistics procedures, together with a 
copy of the questionnaire and the corre- 
spondence between the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee and the Civil 
Service Commission regarding this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


U.S. Crvm SERVICE COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1966. 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL MANUAL SYSTEM LETTER 
FPM letter No. 293-5. 
Subject: Minority Group Statistics System. 
Heads of Departments and Independent Es- 
tablishments: 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Executive Order 11246 reemphasized the 
responsibility of the head of each executive 
department and agency for establishing a 
positive and continuing program to promote 
the full realization of equal opportunity ap- 
plicable to every aspect of Federal employ- 
ment policy and practice. The Executive 
order charged the Civil Service Commission 
with providing leadership and guidance in 
the conduct of these programs and for re- 
viewing agency accomplishments. 

It is desirable to make use of all available 
statistical information about the status of 
minority employment in order to assist man- 
agement in carrying out the affirmative ac- 
tions needed to achieve full participation by 
minority groups. The minority data avail- 
able since 1961 generally has been only that 
obtained by head count in the annual census 
requested by the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. The ma- 
jority of Federal agencies have more detailed 
personnel data, maintained continuously up- 
to-date on ADP equipment, which would be 
extremely useful in advancing the affirmative 
purposes of the EEO program if it could be 
correlated with minority group status, Le., 
it would permit statistical analyses by occu- 
pation, sex, length of time in grade, etc. The 
former PCEEO had pilot research done by 
the Department of Agriculture which deter- 
mined that it is entirely feasible to add 
minority group identification to an ADP per- 
sonnel records system in a manner which 
protects the confidentiality of the self-identi- 
fication and assures that it cannot be used for 
discriminatory . Accordingly, the 
Commission has authorized agencies, by part 
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713 of the regulations to establish and main- 
tain records of employees’ minority group 
status in automated systems. Agencies are 
also authorized to establish manual records 
of minority group status under prescribed 
conditions. 

It. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this letter is to prescribe 
procedures for gathering and maintaining 
data on minority group employment under 
the conditions of confidentiality specified in 
part 713 of the Commission’s regulations, 
whether an automated, a manual (visual 
record) or a head count system is used. 
Agencies planning to institute automated or 
manual record systems are urged to act 
promptly to obtain and incorporate the self- 
identification data so as to be prepared to 
furnish statistical reports from the new sys- 
tem by the time of the annual census, June 
30, 1966. Agencies will be expected to pro- 
vide the report data through head count if 
they do not have an automated or approved 
manual system established by that time. 
Part III A below specifies the minimum con- 
trols necessary for each of the three systems; 
part III B pertains to ADP or manual record 
systems only. Part IV offers suggestions for 
establishing automated or manual systems 
which conform with the requirements, while 
part V applies to head count systems. 

IT. MANDATORY ITEMS 
A. General 

1. Agency heads will designate in writing a 
responsible official, such as the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Officer, or his deputy, to 
act as system monitor. He will be responsi- 
ble for direct surveillance over the operating 
system, whether automated, manual record 
or head count, to insure compliance with the 
provisions of this letter. 

2. Automated or head count systems which 
are in accord with the mandatory items of 
this letter may be implemented without prior 
approval of the Commission. Proposed man- 
ual must be submitted to the Com- 
mission (Attention: Management Systems 
Division) for prior review and must have 
Commission approval before they are imple- 
mented. 

Agencies seeking exceptions to the manda- 
tory items will submit justification in a writ- 
ten request to the Commission (Attention: 
Management Systems Division). Requests 
from individual installations and activities 
will be forwarded to the Commission through 
agency headquarters. Prior Commission ap- 
proval of exceptions must be received before 
they are implemented. 

4. The minority group designations used 
will be: American Indian, Negro, Oriental 
and Spanish-American. (These are the same 
categories as prescribed for private industry 
by the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission under title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act and by the Labor Department's Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance for govern- 
ment contractors.) For the purposes of this 
program, the term “Spanish-American” 
means persons of Latin American, Puerto 
Rican, or Spanish origin or ancestry. 

5. The system must be such that statistical 
reports which relate the data on minority 
groups to other meaningful data about em- 
Ployees may be compiled. As a minimum, 
these items must include the following data 
elements: 

Sex, Birth Date, Service Computation Date, 
Pay Plan, Occupation Code and Grade or 
Level, Salary or Pay Rate, Effective Date of 
Current Grade or Level, Name and Address of 
Organization to Which Assigned. 

B. Automated and manual (visual record) 
systems 

1. The complete system for collecting 
source data, maintaining currency, insuring 
confidentiality, and controlling the output 
of information must be reduced to writing. 
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Manual system descriptions will be sub- 
mitted for prior approval as provided in A.2. 
above. An information copy of ADP system 
descriptions will be sent to the Civil Service 
Commission (Attention: Management Sys- 
tems Division). 

2. The system must encompass the follow- 
ing elements: 

(a) The employee, himself, will be re- 
quested to provide information about his 
minority group status on a card question- 
naire. Exhibit A is a sample of the card to 
be used. (This card will be published as a 
Standard Form in the near future. Agencies 
will reproduce their own supplies prior to its 
issuance as a Standard Form.) The em- 
ployee's self-designation will determine 
whether he is included in one of the four 
designated minority groups. All employees 
who are not included in one of the minority 
groups listed will be identified as “None of 
These”. 

(b) Every full-time employee on the rolls 
as of the date the system becomes effective, 
whether or not in a pay status on that date, 
will be requested to provide information 
about his minority group status. 

(c) Appropriate followup procedures may 
be established to obtain information from 
employees who do not complete the ques- 
tionnaire or who give unusable answers. 
However, no employee will be required to 
provide information about his minority 
group status and no disciplinary action will 
be taken against an employee who does not 
furnish the information. 

(d) The completed cards will be treated 
confidentially during their collection and 
processing and no unauthorized person will 
have access to them. 

(e) In automated systems, the cards will 
be destroyed as soon as practicable after the 
information is entered on the tape or 
punched cards. In both ADP and manual 
systems, the recorded data whether on tape, 
punched cards, or visual cards, will remain 
in the custody of or under the control of the 
system monitor. 

(f) The system will be so designed that it 
normally will be necessary to ask the em- 
ployee for information about his minority 
group status only once. 

(g) The minority group status of ap- 
pointees after the date of the original census 
will be determined at the time of the acces- 
sion. New employees will be asked to com- 
plete a card questionnaire, following the 
same procedure as in the original census. 
They will not be required to furnish the in- 
formation, nor will adverse action be taken 
for their refusal to do so. 

3. Records and reports. 

(a) The record established will comprise 
all full-time employees. Incorporation of 
other than full-time employees is optional 
with the agency as long as they can be ex- 
cluded in reports to the Commission. 

(b) All requests for reports or printouts 
of minority group statistics from the rec- 
ord, other than those prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commission, will be reviewed by the 
system monitor. He will base his approval 
or disapproval on a determination of 
whether the report contributes to the 
achievement of the objectives of the equal 
employment opportunity program, while 
protecting the confidentiality of individual 
minority group designations, 

(ec) Records which identify the minority 
group status of employees will be physically 
located outside the personnel office, under 
the control of the system monitor. 

(d) The system monitor will insure that a 
file is maintained of the following: 

(1) A copy of the system description as re- 
quired in B.1. above. 

(2) A copy of each request for a new or 
different type of report or printout, the date 
of the request, the reason for it, the use to be 
made, and the signature of the requesting 
official. The action of the system monitor 
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approving or disapproving the request will be 
shown on the file copy. 

(3) A copy of each report compiled. 

(4) The records required by (2) and (3) 
above will be retained for two years, or until 
inspected and disposal approved by the Civil 
Service Commission representatives, which- 
ever occurs first. 

This file will be maintained in such con- 
dition that it can be inspected by represen- 
tatives of the Civil Service Commission. 


IV. SUGGESTIONS FOR ESTABLISHING AUTOMATED 
OR MANUEL RECORD SYSTEMS 


The suggestions below are for guidance 
only; their adoption in whole, in part, or in 
modified form is optional with the depart- 
ment or agency. They are based in part on 
the results of the pilot study conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture mentioned 
previously. 


A. Conducting the census 


1. Prior Publicity and Discussion. The 
first step in instituting a system will usually 
be to communicate clearly and simply the 
purposes and procedures of the new system. 
Exhibit B is an example of a bulletin di- 
rected to the management level. The publi- 
cation might be followed by a meeting with 
representatives of the constituent units to 
elaborate upon the information published in 
the communication, to resolve any questions 
and to get feedback. The sample bulletin 
can be adapted as a separate issuance to in- 
form employees. 

2. Collection of Data. The second stage 
will be collecting source data to establish 
the record. 

(a) Exhibit B contains the details of a 
suggested method which meets the manda- 
tory requirements, 

(b) Unit supervisors will have a most sensi- 
tive role in collecting the data. Specific 
written instructions, such as those in exhibit 
C, will be needed for them. They should 
fully understand and support the purposes of 
the census and the procedures to be used in 
carrying it out, They should be prepared to 
answer questons of their employees and to 
bring about good understanding and accep- 
tance. Training, in addition to written in- 
structions, may be desirable. 

(c) The sample tally sheet shown in ex- 
hibit D will help to insure that the super- 
visor gives proper attention to accounting for 
questionnaires as they are distributed and 
collected from employees. 

3. Followup on Missing or Unusable Ques- 
tionnaires. Questionnaires may not be re- 
ceived from some employees because they are 
overlooked; other employees may turn in par- 
tially completed, illegible or otherwise un- 
usable questionnaires. One way to follow up 
in these cases is through the use of a memo- 
randum, such as the one in exhibit E, to 
which a list of the names of employees neces- 
sary to follow up on is attached. Names 
of employees may be listed under headings 
which explain the reason why followup is 
necessary. The procedure to be used, essen- 
tially the same as in the original census, is 
explained in the sample memorandum (ex- 
hibit B). 

4. Record Maintenance and Report Prepa« 
ration. The procedures for conducting the 
original census and obtaining minority 
group data from subsequent accessions, as 
explained in exhibit B, will be the same for 
both ADP and manual systems. Some prac- 
tical method for keeping the minority group 
file current after the original census and for 
relating the information in it to the person- 
nel data elements on which reports are to 
be based must be established. The manner in 
which this is accomplished on ADP equip- 
ment will, of course, be governed by the type 
of automated system the agency is operating. 

One way for setting up a manual minority 
group file, keeping it current, and preparing 
reports from it is described below. 
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When employee returns are received, the 
system monitor's office sorts the cards into 
five categories: American Indian, Negro, 
Oriental, Spanish-American, and None of 
These. Cards marked None of These may be 
placed in an inactive file or discarded. Cards 
marked to indicate one of the minority group 
designations are used to establish the mi- 
nority group status file. 

Cards completed by new hires are sent to 
the system monitor who adds those of em- 
ployees indicating minority group status to 
his file. Others may be placed in the in- 
active file or discarded. 

For personnel actions other than acces- 
sions, the file may be updated from the 
Standard Form 50, or equivalent. The sim- 
plest way to do this is for the system moni- 


tor (or an employee outside the personnel 


office acting for him) to review the chronolog- 
ical file of personnel actions immediately 
prior to collecting data for the report. Pen- 
and-ink changes on the cards may be used 
to record name changes and corrections to 
name, birthdate or social security number. 
Cards of separated minority group members 
are removed from the active file. 

Another way to maintain currency is to 
have all personnel action documents affect- 
ing name, birthdate, or social security num- 
ber and those effecting separations chan- 
neled through the system monitor. Pen- 
and-ink changes can be made and cards re- 
moved, as appropriate. 

When reports are to be compiled, the per- 
sonnel office makes available the personnel 
records (service control file or official per- 
sonnel folders) which are needed. The com- 
pilation of data for reports must be done by 
employees outside the personnel office. The 
status of each minority group employee in 
relation to the element being reported on, 
eg., grade, occupation code, etc., may be 
determined and tabulated. Most reports will 
be based on statistical comparisons between 
minority group employees and all employees 
with respect to the elements which are re- 
ported on. 


V. HEAD COUNT SYSTEMS 


Agencies electing to continue to rely on 
head counts will generally follow the same 
procedures as in the past. Supervisors will 
compile the necessary employee data from 
visual observation of the employees in their 
units. Minority group designations will be 
reported only in the form of statistical data, 
without identification of individual em- 
ployees. 

NICHOLAS J. OGANOVIC, 
Executive Director. 
Attachments: 5. 


EXHIBIT A: ATTACHMENT 1 TO FPM LTR. 293-5 
MINORITY GROUP STATUS QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Surname————. Date of Birth 

Social Security No. ) 

To Employee: 

1. Please read the statement on the other 
side of this card if you have not already 
done so. 

2. Check the one block below which best 
describes your race or national origin: 

I American Indian 


] Spanish-American 
] None of These (Check this block if 
you are other than listed above.) 

3. After you have checked your answer, 
return this card according to the instructions 
given by your supervisor, 


To Employee: 

The Federal government and your em- 
ployer want to be sure that every individual 
whatever his race or national origin gets fair 
and equal treatment. To do this, we need 
to know how many minority group employees 
there are, what kinds of jobs they hold, what 
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grade level their jobs are, and other things 
that will show whether or not there is dis- 
crimination. Minority group records are be- 
ing set up for this purpose. 

You are asked to help by checking the 
block on the other side of this card which 
describes your race or national origin. Your 
answer will be kept confidential and will 
not be used against you in any way. 


Exuisrr B: ATTACHMENT 2 TO FPM LTR. 293-5 
BULLETIN 
B- Tletin No. 
Subject: Establishing and Maintaining a 
Record of Minority Group Status. 


PURPOSE 


This bulletin explains a new system for 
collecting and maintaining information on 
the minority group status of employees with 
this agency. ‘The system, which has the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, 
will provide statistics for minority group 
reports and will eliminate the need in the 
future for “head counts“ of minority group 
members. 

More importantly, the new system will 
provide information in greater detail than 
has been available in the past; information 
needed to measure progress in providing 
equal opportunity to all employees, includ- 
ing members of minority groups. With bet- 
ter statistics, we will be able to pinpoint and 
eliminate discriminaton that may exist in 
specific areas and thus provide a practical 
means for affirmative action. In brief, the 
information will be used to insure that 
all actions that affect employees of this 
agency are taken on the basis of merit 
alone, without regard to race or national 
origin. 

e will be installed to prevent the 
reporting of information which identifies an 
individual employee by his race or national 
origin. Employees will be fully protected 
against the use of the records, themselves, 
as a means to discriminate against minority 
group members. 

COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL DATA 

To get the new system underway, we will 
prepare a card questionnaire for each full- 
time employee as of (Date). These cards 
will be delivered to (appropriate agency of- 
fice) with a supply of preaddressed envelopes, 
“Instructions to Supervisors”, and tally 
sheets to control the questionnaires issued 
to and collected from employees. A number 
of blank questionnaires will also be included. 
These blanks will be used to prepare cards 
for new hires employed between (date same 
as above) and the date of the census, so that 
every full-time employee, as of the census 
date, will have a card questionnaire. Cards 
received on employees who are separated 
prior to the date of the census should be re- 
turned uncompleted, with the reason for 
return clearly shown. The card question- 
naires will be distributed to unit supervisors, 
and on the census date, (show date census 
to be conducted), each supervisor will fur- 
nish cards to his employees. The employee 
will be asked to complete his card in privacy, 
seal it in the preaddressed envelope which 
ill be furnished him, and return it to the 
supervisor immediately. If the employee 
does not wish to complete the card, he will 
not be required to do so, but will be asked to 
return it and the unsealed envelope to the 
supervisor. 

The envelopes containing the question- 
naires will be turned in daily by the super- 
visors to the (system monitor). Normal 
bulk mailing practices will be followed, if 
mailing is necessary. 

Supervisors will maintain a record so that 
they can complete the tally sheet attached 
to the “Instructions to Supervisor” within 
two weeks after census date. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases should there be any differ- 
ence between the number of questionnaires 
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received and the number returned. All tally 
sheets will be collected by two weeks after 
census date and delivered to (system mon- 
itor). 

We expect that some of the returns will be 
unusable because the employees do not fill 
them out properly or not at all. These 
unusable returns will be sorted out and re- 
turned with instructions for appropriate 
followup. 

SUBSEQUENT COLLECTION OF DATA 

We will need to know the minority group 
status of each new employee hired after 
the census date. The blank card question- 
naires will be used for this purpose. Each 
new full-time employee, including tempo- 
rary, will be be asked during his processing 
to complete one of the card questionnaires 
in privacy, seal it in an envelope, and return 
it with his other processing papers. The 
Personnel Office will send the sealed en- 
velope to (system monitor). 

CONCLUSION 

This is an important undertaking which 
will require the full support of all concerned 
to insure full understanding by employees 
and to establish a complete and accurate 
record. Once the information is on record, 
it will be kept current so that it will not 
ordinarily be necessary to ask either the 
employee or his supervisor for the informa- 
tion again. With your cooperation, we will 
have more complete and accurate statistical 
foundation upon which to base actions and 
programs to improve the utilization of our 
human resources through the operation of 
a true merit system without regard to race 
or national origin. 


Exursrr C: ATTACHMENT 3 TO FPM LTR. 293-5 

Supervisors’ INSTRUCTION SHEET FOR PROCESS- 
ING EMPLOYEE CARD QUESTIONNAIRES DESIG- 
NATING MINORITY Group STATUS 


Enclosed are card questionnaires which 
your employees are to use to designate their 
minority group status. A preaddressed en- 
velope is furnished for each card. Please 
check the cards to be sure there is one for 
each employee under your supervision. If 
not, notify the Personnel Office at once fof 
further instructions. Also check the name, 
date of birth, and social security number for 
accuracy and make pen-and-ink changes as 
necessary. When you haye an accurate card 
for each employee, enter the total number of 
cards in the tally sheet which is attached to 
this instruction sheet. 

On (date of census), deliver the card ques- 
tionnaire and one of the preaddressed en- 
velopes to each employee. Answer any ques- 
tions he may have, then give him an oppor- 
tunity to complete the questionnaire in 
privacy, seal the card in the preaddressed 
enevelope, and return it to you. No em- 
ployee will be required to complete the ques- 
tionnaire against his wishes and no discipli- 
nary action will be threatened or taken for 
his failure to do so. You are to turn the 
sealed envelope in to the (system monitor) 
the same day that the employee completes 
his questionnaire. 

You may have employees who are not 
available on the date the cards are to be 
completed. If you know the employee will 
return within two weeks of the date, hold 
his card until he returns and ask him to 
complete it immediately upon his return. If 
he will not be available within two weeks, 
return the card to the Personnel Office, 

As the questionnaires are completed and 
the envelopes returned to you, keep a run- 
ning tally. When all envelopes have been 
returned, enter the total on the tally sheet. 
The tally sheet must be completed by (2 
weeks after census date) in any event. If 
all questionnaires are not returned by that 
time, explain the reasons in the space at the 
bottom of the tally sheet, sign it, and return 
it to the (system monitor). 
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Exursrr D: ATTACHMENT 4 TO FPM Lr. 293-5 
Tatty SHEET FOR EMPLOYEE QUESTIONNAIRES 
DESIGATING MINORITY GROUP STATUS 

Agency or Establishment: š 
Location: 


1. Questionnaires received_._........ --..-- 

2. Questionnaires distributed__...... == 

3. Questionnaires collected......-... -....- 
If the figures in 1, 2, and 3 are not the 

same, please explain: 


(Unit Supervisor) S 
(Date.) 
EXHIBIT E: ATTACHMENT 5 TO FPM Ln. 293-5 
MEMORANDUM 
Subject: Followup on Questionnaires De- 
signating Minority Group Status. 


To: 1 
Usable questionnaires have not been re- 
ceived from one or more employees of your 
organization, The names of these employees 
are listed in the attachment to this memo- 
randum under headings which show the rea- 
son why a followup is necessary. Also en- 
closed are new card questionnaires and pre- 
addressed envelopes for the employees listed. 
It is essential that these questionnaires be 
completed accurately and returned so that a 
complete and valid record can be established. 

Employees should have explained to them 
the reason why their first submission is not 
usable. After discussion with the employee, 
the unit supervisor should follow the original 
procedure in allowing him to complete the 
card in privacy, seal it in the preaddressed 
envelope and return it immediately. 

Please cooperate in getting these question- 
naires completed and returned as soon as 
possible. The accuracy of future minority 
group reports is entirely dependent upon the 
base of information which the questionnaires 
establish. 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE Commission, 
May 17, 1966. 

Dear Mr. CuamMan: In your letter of 
May 3, which we acknowledged on May 10, 
you raised several questions about the use 
of a minority group status questionnaire in 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Pro- 
gram. I am glad to respond to your ques- 
tions. 

It is not mandatory that employees fill 
out the questionnaire. Employees are 
asked to fill out the questionnaire so that 
the data may be entered into computers and 
combined with other personnel data. Social 
security numbers are used instead of names 
to protect the identity of the individual 
employee. 

Inclosed is a copy of our FPM Letter No. 
293-5 of March 4, 1966, which gave instruc- 
tions to Federal agencies as to how the 
minority group statistics system would 
operate. Heretofore, such statistics were 
gathered annually by a “head count” made 
by supervisors. We feel that the use of 
automatic data processing equipment by 
agencies that have this capability will pro- 
duce more valid statistics. Use of ADP has 
the further advantages of: (1) insuring con- 
fidentiality; (2) permitting the employee, 
rather than his supervisor, to designate his 
race or national origin; and (3) providing 
the means for a more penetrating occupa- 
tional analysis of minority group employ- 
ment. 

The second sentence on page 4 of the 
inclosed FPM Letter 293-5 instructs agencies 
as follows: 

“However, no employee will be required to 
provide information about his minority group 
status and no disciplinary action will be 
taken against an employee who does not 
furnish the information.” 
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Again in the proposed instructions to 
supervisors (Exhibit C of FPM Letter 293-5), 
there appears a similar statement in the 
third sentence of the second paragraph: 

“No employee will be required to complete 
the questionnaire against his wishes and no 
disciplinary action will be threatened or 
taken for his failure to do so.” 

It was our feeling that these quoted state- 
ments should get the point across that this 
is an entirely voluntary effort. However, we 
do need a sizeable response from employees 
in order to have really useful data. 

I appreciate the concern about invasion of 
privacy. The automated system is set up in 
such a way as to protect the identity of the 
individual. At the same time, those em- 
ployees who object to filling out the ques- 
tionnaire on any ground do not have to fill it 
out. 

The minority group categories shown on 
the questionnaire represent the groups whose 
members have filed complaints of discrimina- 
tion in significant numbers. We are striving 
for a time when there will be no valid basis 
for such complaints, and no need to main- 
tain statistics on the employment of minority 
group members. 

The purpose of the minority group sta- 
tistics system is to provide some solid basic 
data, in lieu of the inexact data we have had 
so far, to help determine those areas of Fed- 
eral employment in which there may be de- 
nial to minority group members of an equal 
opportunity for employment. There is no 
intent to compromise the principle of open 
competition for civil service jobs in any way 
or to establish a quota system for any group. 
We are firmly committed to combat dis- 
crimination against a majority group as well 
as against minority groups. 

If you wish additional information about 
the statistics system, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Macy, Jr., Chairman. 

Text of Senator Ervin’s letter to Chairman 
Macy. 

May 24, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Macy: Thank you for your letter 
of May 17 describing the purpose of the Mi- 
nority Group Status Questionnaire which is 
being circulated to all Federal employees. 

Despite the assurances expressed in your 
letter, several aspects of this questionnaire 
continue to disturb me. 

The Subcommittee was pleased to learn 
that the Commission has no intent to com- 
promise the principle of open competition for 
civil service jobs or to establish a quota sys- 
tem for any group. Unfortunately, however, 
regardless of intent, I fear that this ulti- 
mately may be the unavoidable result of 
such a process as you are inaugurating. I 
sincerely doubt the wisdom of any such at- 
tempt to categorize millions of Federal work- 
ers and their families by race or ancestry. It 
would seem that extreme care must be ex- 
ercised at all levels to insure that the new 
system does not serve to increase the very 
problems which you seek to alleviate. I am 
not at all sure that we have in government 
people who are sufficiently equipped to deal 
with all of the problems which can arise un- 
der such procedures, or that it 1s possible to 
train them adequately for the job. 

The many letters and telegrams received 
by the Subcommittee from individuals and 
organizations indicate a widespread concern 
throughout the county over the government 
invasion of personal privacy represented by 
this questionnaire. In balancing the inter- 
ests, I think you may find on reconsidera- 
tion that the value of privacy being affected 
here is far more important to our society and 
to the principle of the dignity of the in- 
dividual which we have always sought to 
promote than are the time and effort saved 
by the use of such a personnel short-cut. 

You state in your letter that the replies 
are voluntary; however, I invite your atten- 
tion to the various provisions in your regula- 
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tions for obtaining compliance and for fol- 
low-up checks by supervisors to insure full 
participation in the census. In one instance 
reported to the Subcommittee, field em- 
ployees of an agency were told the question- 
naire was voluntary, yet a list of names of 
those who elected not to complete it was sent 
to the regional office. To my mind, the 

“voluntary” nature of this management tool 

raises issues similar to the use of polygraphs 

and psychological tests by government. 

When a man wants a job, when a supervisor 

knows the success of his performance may 

be noted, it might be said that there is im- 

plicit in such procedures a form of economic 

coercion to the employee’s consent to such 
an invasion of his privacy. 

For these reasons, I was particularly 
alarmed to discover that these questions 
are being asked not only of present em- 
ployees, of which there are about two and a 
half million, but that they will be asked of 
all future applicants, which will mean count- 
less thousands in the years ahead. 

It would appear, furthermore, that the 
policy which is being initiated with this 
questionnaire contradicts the Commission’s 
letter of May 11, 1959 (C2-19) which pro- 
hibits any inquiry concerning the race or 
religious beliefs of employees or applicants. 
The Subcommittee would like to know, 
therefore, whether or not that regulation 
has been rescinded and, if not, how it can 
be reconciled with your regulations of March 
4 authorizing the questionnaire. 

The major points I wish to stress are 
these: The purpose of the questionnaire and 
the motives behind this new policy are, I am 
sure, commendable and worthy. The Federal 
government should not discriminate because 
of race or color or ancestry. I do, however, 
question the reasonableness of the methods 
chosen to try to attain the goals. The goal 
of equality of opportunity for some citizens 
does not and should not encompass the 
denial of personal privacy to millions. This 
is especially true when there is no proof 
that the information solicited will be of any 
relevant or overriding value to the nation 
or to the operation of government, or that 
it will be instrumental in achieving the goals 
of public policy as expressed by Congress. 

In the light of these comments, I hope 
that the Commission will reconsider the ad- 
visability of using the Minority Group 
Status Questionnaire. I would be inter- 
ested in receiving your views on these 
matters. 

With all kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, JR., Chairman, 
U.S. CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1966. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I am glad to furnish 
our views on the further questions raised in 
your letter of May 24 concerning the mi- 
nority group statistics system prescribed for 
Federal departments and agencies. 

The principal questions relate to the 
reasonableness or propriety of obtaining 
statistical data on the employment of mem- 
bers of minority groups in the Federal work 
force, which involves the matter of personal 
privacy, and whether such data will be 
relevant and instrumental in achieving the 
goals of equal employment opportunity pur- 
suant to public policy as expressed by the 
Congress. 

It is our experience that data on current 
minority employment is essential information 
for agency management in fulfilling its 
responsibility to ensure equal employment 
opportunity in the Federal service. It has 
proved extremely useful in appraising em- 
ployment practices ever since the first statis- 
tical survey was directed by President 
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Kennedy in Executive Order 10925, dated 
March 6, 1961. 

The Congress recognized the propriety and 
necessity for such data by directing private 
employers, in Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, to make and keep such records 
relevant to the determination of whether un- 
lawful employment practices have been or 
are being committed, and to make such 
reports therefrom, as are prescribed by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
The same Title provided that it shall be the 
policy of the United States to insure equal 
employment opportunities for Federal em- 
ployees and that the President should utilize 
his existing authority to effectuate this 
policy. 

The minority data requirements estab- 
lished by the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission for reporting by covered 
employers were established after extensive 
consultation with representatives of the 
employers and other interested parties and 
the public hearing prescribed by the Act. 
They call for data reports showing the total 
number of employees and the number of 
American Indian, Negro, Oriental, and 
Spanish American employees, by specified oc- 
cupational categories. Employers are au- 
thorized to obtain the necessary information 
either by visual surveys of the work force or, 
at their option, by the maintenance of post- 
employment records as to the racial or ethnic 
identity of employees. In the latter case, 
however, the EEO Commission recommended 
that any such records maintained be kept 
separate from the employee's records avail- 
able to those responsible for personnel deci- 
sions, The same rules were established for 
Government contractors covered under Ex- 
ecutive Order 11246 and for employers par- 
ticipating in the Plans for Progress program. 

The minority group statistics system es- 
tablished by the Civil Service Commission 
for Federal employees, under Executive 
Order 11246, covers the same minority 
groups and follows the same pattern of 
maintaining data as described above. Being 
mindful of the desirability of preserving 
personal privacy to the maximum extent 
possible, our regulations specify—where data 
is being gathered by employee question- 
naire—the conditions of employee option, 
privacy in completing the questionnaire, and 
confidentiality in collecting and maintaining 
the data outside the normal personnel proc- 
ess, as reported in my May 17 letter. A point 
which my letter apparently did not make 
clear is that the minority statistics system 
does not apply to applicants but only to em- 
ployees in the Government. 

We are concerned, of course, to see that 
these safeguards are carefully preserved in 
the operation of the system. If any of the 
complaints received by the Subcommittee 
allege a violation of the safeguards, which 
are mandatory, we would appreciate very 
much your sharing them with us so that we 
can make a prompt investigation. 

The follow-up provisions in the system are 
for the purpose of insuring that employees 
have not been overlooked in the distribution 
of questionnaires or merely neglected to re- 
turn them, and to correct questionnaires 
that are incomplete or illegible. This pro- 
cedure is normal in statistical surveys and 
is not intended to compromise the voluntary 
character of surveys. If an employee re- 
turns the questionnaire telling his super- 
visor that he does not wish to complete it, 
there should be no follow-up to the employee. 
Even if another questionnaire should be 
sent to this employee, he need only return 
it again uncompleted to his supervisor. 

The Commission's letter of May 11, 1959, 
prohibiting inquiries into the race or reli- 
gious beliefs of employees provided that such 
inquiries were permissible when required for 
employment surveys. The general prohibi- 
tion on inquiries into race or religious beliefs 
stems directly from Section 4.2 of Civil Serv- 
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ice Rule IV. Section 4.2 is designed to pre- 
vent persons from ascertaining, through in- 
quiry, the race or religious beliefs of any in- 
dividual employee because the information 
may be used to discriminate against the em- 
ployee. It is not designed to prevent a gov- 
ernment agency, which is responsible for 
furthering the government’s nondiscrimina- 
tion policy, from collecting statistical infor- 
mation on the nature and extent of the em- 
ployment of minority group members, when 
such information is to be used to evaluate 
and improve the effectiveness of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Program. 

We have reexamined the minority statis- 
tics procedures in light of your comments 
and find them both essential and proper to 
our carrying out our responsibilities under 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Pro- 


gram. 
By direction of the Commission: 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Macy, Jr., Chairman, 


Mr. ERVIN. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the following articles: “Lollypop Equal- 
ity,” an article by W. O. Rittenhouse in 
the June 15, 1966, edition of the Govern- 
ment Employees Exchange; and article, 
entitled “Under Fire: Race Check on 
Federal Workers,” from the May 23, 1966, 
edition of U.S. News & World Report; 
and a column by David Lawrence entitled 
“Questionable Questionnaires.” All of 
these are enlightening, perceptive analy- 
ses of the meaning of these question- 
naires. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Government Employees Exchange, 
June 15, 1966] 
LOLLYPOP EQUALITY 
(By W. O. Rittenhouse) 

The May 18, 1966, issue of The Exchange 
gave a full report on the “Minority Group 
Status Questionnaire” which was added to 
the Federal personnel record keeping system 
by FPM Letter No. 293-5, dated March 4, 1966. 
Under instructions issued by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, all full-time Federal em- 
ployees are expected to complete a card form, 
checking one of four blocks which best de- 
scribes their race or national origin. The 
fifth block is reserved for “None of These.” 
Related statistical reports required by the 
FPM Letter include “Effective Date of Cur- 
rent Grade or Level.” 


BACKGROUND 


Some years ago, candidates for Civil Serv- 
ice examinations were required to attach 
their. photographs to their application 
forms. In some cases, this served to identify 
distinctive racial differences when applicants 
were considered for jobs. Beyond the point 
of hire, the record keeping system then in 
effect made no provision for identifying the 
race or national origin of employees. 

Later, one of the minority group orga- 
nizations objected—and properly so—to the 
use of photographs. Photographs were 
eliminated, and Federal agencies were in- 
structed by the Civil Service Commission to 
stop using any informal type of coding sys- 
tem on application forms which might serve 
to identify a candidate’s race. This and re- 
lated events combined to form the corner- 
stone for what now is known as the “Equal 
Employment Opportunity” program in Gov- 
ernment. 

There was an abrupt about-face on identi- 
fying job applicants and employees by race, 
beginning in about 1961. Periodically, Fed- 
eral agencies were required to furnish data 
on minority employment based only on a 
head count. Occasionally, the President’s 
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Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity requested some or all agencies to 
furnish “flash reports,” due within a 
matter of several days, on the number of 
Negroes hired and promoted. The cost to 
taxpayers was staggering. Think of this in 
terms of one of the military departments. 
Several high paid employees in the Washing- 
ton headquarters had to spend hours on the 
phone contacting their command headquar- 
ters, scattered throughout the world, to out- 
line information needed, There were more 
telephone calls from the command head- 
quarters to their many subordinate bases. 
And all of this was repeated in reverse to 
get the data back to the Washington head- 
quarters. 

The new questionnaire form will eliminate 
the costly head count. It will also encourage 
racial consciousness and create morale prob- 
lems. 

UNHINGED CLASSIFICATIONS 

The classifications listed in the question- 
naire form, for the most part, must be the 
product of an unhinged imagination. “Amer- 
ican Indian” is a proper classification and 
indicates that the Indian is an American 
first. They are a great and proud people. 
Unfortunately, they represent a relatively 
small segment of our total and Federal-em- 
ployee population. To the knowledge of this 
column, this is the first time American In- 
dians have been identified in Civil Service 
statistics as members of a minority group. 

The next category is “Negro.” This is a 
proper racial identity, but there are Negroes 
scattered throughout the world. The same 
is true of the third classification, “Oriental.” 
Unlike Indians, Negroes and Orientals are not 
identified as American Negroes or American 
Orientals. They have contributed much to 
our society. Have they not earned the right 
to be classified as Americans? 

The next designation is “Spanish-Ameri- 
cans.” Is this a special category of people 
who consider their national origin more 
meaningful than their American citizenship? 
Americans of Spanish descent and the peo- 
ples of other national origin who came to our 
shores and became citizens of the United 
States are, and have reason to be proud of 
their citizenship. 

The final classification is a catch-all for 
the faceless American, “None of These.” 
Apparently, this includes Americans of Brit- 
ish, Irish, Itallan descent and so on down the 
alphabet. It includes the peoples of Europe 
and elsewhere who came to America to seek 
freedom from political or religious persecu- 
tion. It includes the peoples who went 
through troubled times, but who helped each 
other. They grew in numbers as America be- 
came known as a haven for freedom-loving 
people, and now form the largest segment of 
our population. These and other peoples who 
have made America great have been stig- 
matized as “None of These.” 


“NONE OF THESE” 


What does “None of These” mean? Does 
it mean that “None of These” have reason 
to expect equal treatment when it comes to 
getting a government job or being considered 
for promotion? 

Many employees in government are shocked 
by the possible implications of the question- 
naire. They know there is relatively little 
question of discrimination in hiring and pro- 
moting individuals in the classifications 
listed. They ask whether a few have been 
included as window-dressing to obscure the 
real purpose of collecting and reporting mi- 
nority group data. They wonder whether 
this will encourage over-zealous, crusading 
officials in government to translate “equal 
employment opportunity” into “political op- 
portunity” or “racial balance.” All responsi- 
ble citizens—even including the “None of 
These“ —do not like the political overtones 
obvious in an attempt to reach a “racial 
balance” in government employment. 
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Discrimination because of racial or other 
identity is an evil. It exists in all societies, 
It cannot be eliminated overnight. The cure 
is not to encourage racial consciousness, nor 
to identify the large segment of our popula- 
tion as “None of These.” An attempt to 
reach a “racial balance” in employment and 
promotional opportunities is an over-simpli- 
fication of the basic problem. It bears the 
mark of its manufacturer too clearly. It 
compliments neither the giver, nor the re- 
ceiver of the special consideration implied. 
As an objective, it disregards the human dig- 
nity characteristic of Americans who prefer 
to get ahead by hard work, determination and 
devotion to duty. 


QUESTIONABLE QUESTIONNAIRE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHIncTON.—Racial consciousness, which 
has long been deplored, is likely to be en- 
couraged unwittingly by a new move just 
taken by the federal government. A card 
has been issued to all government employes 
to set up a racial classification, though for 
some unexplained reason it lists only certain 
races and nationalities. “A minority group 
status questionnaire” is being handed to 
every employe with the requirement that it 
be filled out with his surname, date of birth 
and Social Security number. The card reads 
as follows: 

LISTS ONLY CERTAIN RACES 

“To EMPLOYE: 

“1. Please read the statement on the other 
side of this card if you have not already 
done so, 

“2. Check the one block below which best 
describes your race or national origin: 

( ) American Indian 

( ) Negro 

( ) Oriental 

( ) Spanish-American 

( ) None of these (check this block if you 
are other than listed above.) 

“3. After you have checked your answer, 
return this card according to the instructions 
given by your supervisor.” 

On the reverse side of the questionnaire is 
the following message: 

“To employe: 

“The federal government and your em- 
ployer want to be sure that every individual 
whatever his race or national origin, gets 
fair and equal treatment. To do this, we 
need to know how many minority group em- 
ployes there are, what kinds of jobs they 
hold, what grade level their jobs are, and 
other things that will show whether or not 
there is discrimination, Minority group rec- 
ords are being set up for this purpose. 

“You are asked to help by checking the 
block on the other side of this card which 
describes your race or national origin. Your 
answer will be kept confidential and will not 
be used against you in any way.” 

Many government employes are astounded 
by the nature of the questionnaire, and some 
of them are asking why there is no reference 
to other racial groups, such as Polish-Ameri- 
can, Greek-American, Italian-American, or to 
any religion. Since the questionnaire ignores 
these classifications, it gives the impression 
that a few have been mentioned as window- 

and that the real purpose is to ob- 
tain information as to the number of Negroes 
and whites actually employed. Certainly it 
is not assumed that, in the offices of those 
agencies of the government where there is 
a predominance of Negroes, any employes will 
be discharged to make room for whites, but 
some of the latter are concerned nevertheless 
that they may be removed to permit more 
Negroes to get jobs. 

The use of the questionnaire among gov- 
ernment employes could mean that before 
long, the government would issue the same 
questionnaire to every private business, from 
which a tabulation could be made to de- 
termine whether the proper percentage of 
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Negroes is being employed according to gov- 
ernment concepts. 

The attempt to reach a “racial balance” 
through some quota system disregards, of 
course, whether an employe holds his job 
by reason of merit or because of discrim- 
inatory practices. The emphasis now ap- 
parently is on whether there is discrimina- 
tion because of race or color. The same 
reasoning can be applied by the government 
to deal with any religious discrimination 
that may exist. 

No information has been made available 
by any government source as to what stand- 
ards will be used in making the final judg- 
ment as to whether “every individual what- 
ever his race or national origin gets fair 
and equal treatment.” 

Would it be based on population percent- 
ages alone? 


QUESTIONS NOT CHALLENGED 


The truth of the matter is that, inside the 
government, there are some crusading offi- 
cials who believe that “equal employment 
opportunity” cannot be achieved except by 
compelling a “racial balance.” 

The new questionnaire is being studied 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, of which Sen. Sam Ervin, In., 
of North Carolina, is chairman. Concern 
is expressed that thus far no action has been 
taken, either through the courts or through 
legislation, to block the use of the question- 
naire which now has been distributed to hun- 
dreds of thousands of government employes, 
together with instructions to their super- 
visors to obtain the answers.—(c). 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, May 23, 
1966] 
UNDER FRE: RACE CHECK ON FEDERAL 
WORKERS 


WasuHincTon.—The Federal Government is 
running into trouble in its campaign—just 
getting started—to record the race of every 
employee and put the results through a com- 
puter system. 

A growing number of federal workers are 
refusing to fill out the computer-type cards 
that have been handed out in the racial sur- 
vey. Many protest that the questionnaire 
violates their constitutional right to privacy. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights has expressed concern about 
the situation. Its chairman, Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. (Dem.), of North Carolina, has just 
asked the Civil Service Commission to state 
“whether or not the survey indicates an in- 
tent to establish a quota system for the fed- 
eral service.” 

What the law says. Civil-service law pro- 
hibits any consideration other than merit 
and fitness in hiring workers. Up to now, 
it has been Government policy not to in- 
clude racial designations on application 
forms and personnel records. 

Nevertheless, since 1961, all federal agen- 
cies have been making an annual head count 
of white persons and Negroes on their pay- 
rolls. Supervisors would literally count 
heads, deciding the race of an employee by 
his physical characteristics. 

One result of this annual head count has 
been an increase in the number of Negroes 
hired and the advancement of more Negroes 
to better-paying jobs. 

This year, the Civil Service Commission 
decided to try the card system for a more 
accurate count. Going into the computers, 
the cards will be keyed to the employees’ 
Social Security numbers. Officials said the 
information would be kept confidential, and 
used on a group rather than an individual 


“If we are to offer equal employment op- 
portunities,” a Commission official added, 
“we need to have some basic data to tell 
where the soft spots are.” 
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Cards sent recently to hundreds of thou- 
sands of U.S. employees stated: 

“The Federal Government and your em- 
ployer want to be sure that every individual 
whatever his race or national origin gets fair 
and equal treatment. To do this, we need 
to know how many minority-group employes 
there are, what kind of jobs they hold, what 
grade level their jobs are, and other things 
that will show whether or not there is dis- 
crimination. Minority-group records are be- 
ing set up for this purpose.” 

The choices. The employe is then asked 
to indicate on the card whether he is Amer- 
ican Indian, Negro, Oriental, Spanish-Amer- 
ican or “None of These.” 

Asked why the questionnaire was confined 
to four specific minority groups, a Civil Serv- 
ice spokesman replied that it was in these 
groups that most complaints of discrimina- 
tion originate. “We don’t have the problem 
with other minorities,” he said. 

No employee is required to complete the 
questionnaire against his will, and he is as- 
sured that “no disciplinary action will be 
threatened or taken for failure to do so.” 

Senator Ervin has commented, however, 
that when an employe is asked to do some- 
thing by a superior he is subjected to pres- 
sure that is hard to resist. 

Subcommittee staff members point out that 
there is to be a close follow-up on the ques- 
tionnaire, and that supervisors will be asked 
for an explanation if any employe doesn't fill 
one out. 

What many federal workers are now wor- 
ried about, they say, is this: 

“If I refuse to fill out this thing, will I 
go down in the records as an un-cooperative 
employe?” 

CODE OF ETHICS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. ERVIN. The second device for 
invading employee privacy is the ques- 
tionnaire requiring disclosure of finan- 
cial and property interests, creditors, 
and other personal data for employees 
and members of their families, to assure 
that they are not violating the conflict 
of interest statutes or the codes of ethics. 
This is not a one-time disclosure. It 
now must be done periodically. Author- 
ity for this new questionnaire is Execu- 
tive Order 11222, which the President 
signed on May 8, 1965, prescribing stand- 
ards of ethical conduct for Government 
Officers and employees. 

Here is another example of how the 
career Federal civil servant—as well as 
uncompensated expert volunteers—must 
bear the brunt of a campaign to wipe 
out some evil or promote some cause in 
Government. There are over 26 Federal 
laws dealing with conflict-of-interest 
matters and most departments and 
agencies have published standards of 
conduct for their employees. Civil serv- 
ants have been held responsible for 
observance of these statutes and 
standards and could be reprimanded, 
dismissed, or prosecuted for violations. 
While a few agencies required disclosure 
by special categories of employees, there 
was no governmentwide disclosure re- 
quirement. In the interest of appre- 
hending an occasional corrupt employee, 
we have now consented to having the 
private lives of countless civil servants 
monitored and tabulated and evaluated. 

In the process, we seem also to have 
sanctioned the establishment of counsel- 
ing systems in the departments so that 
employees may go to their advisors be- 
fore they or members of their families 
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engage in outside activities, buy property, 
or seek credit. 

Mr. President, I do not believe Con- 
gress would sanction the wholesale in- 
vasions of privacy which are possible un- 
der this new system. I would yield to no 
one in my interest in promoting adher- 
ence to the highest ethical standards and 
in prohibiting the appearance of conflict 
of interest in Government, but I have 
the gravest doubts about the wisdom of 
these questionnaires. They offer untold 
opportunities for Government contin- 
ually to examine every facet of an em- 
ployee’s life. They sanction a big- 
brother approach to the employer- 
employee relation which will seep into 
every cranny of our national life. 

I predict that, if continued unchecked, 
the present devil-may-care attitude of 
the Federal Government toward the 
American citizens who also happen to be 
its employees, will result in an intimi- 
dated, lack-luster, unimaginative and 
fearful civil service. And I predict that 
not all the heavily financed attractive 
recruitment policies of Federal manage- 
ment, not all the pay raise bills passed 
by Congress, will offset the long-term 
effects on the operations of Government 
and on our society. 

At the time the order was issued last 
year, considerable emphasis was placed 
on disclosure by high-level political ap- 
pointees, which raises different, if re- 
lated, problems. But few realized the 
extent of this questioning, down into the 
ranks of the civil service and into the 
lists of thousands of private citizens who 
serve as unpaid consultants and advisors. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit for the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article from the Charlotte Ob- 
server by Jay Jenkins which is a subtle 
and eloquent illustration of the losses 
which Government can expect to sustain 
as a result of these questionnaires. This 
case involves a North Carolina journal- 
ist who is one of many newsmen, profes- 
sors and others who were asked to serve 
as unpaid consultants to the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and who are now being 
told this makes them Government em- 
ployees subject to disclosure require- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charlotte Observer, July 6, 1966] 
No-DOLLAR-A-YEAR USIA EMPLOYEE 
Qurrs 
(By Jay Jenkins) 

RALEIGH.—First, let us fix the scene: 

The U.S. Information Agency tapped a 
number of Tar Heel newsmen, professors and 
others for the USIA reserve so that In times 
of emergency we could help continue the 
functions of the agency. 

We are unpaid, unhonored and unsung. 
The one honorarium we did receive, several 
years ago, was a week in Washington as the 
guests of USIA. 

It was a sort of introductory training ses- 
sion. Various officials pumped us up about 
the importance of our mission. We felt like 
true patriots. 

The other day, I, along with the other 
USIA reservists, received a letter from J. A. 
Bush, USIA coordinator for emergency plan- 


ning. The salutation was, “Dear Dr. 
Jenkins.” 
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Momentarily, I was elated because the 
“Dr.” certainly should improve my credit 
standing. But the elation died in the first 
paragraph: 

“For some years now you have served as a 
consultant to the agency. From the stand- 
point of routine this makes you a govern- 
ment employee and a recent regulation re- 
quires certain information of all of us who 
fall in that category.” 

Enclosed was a 19-page single-spaced, type- 
written document entitled “Uniform Regula- 
tions on Employee Responsibilities and Con- 
duct,” and a JF-1” form I was asked to fill 
out and return to Richard M. Schmidt Jr., 
USIA general counsel. 

The JF-1 form was titled, “Confidential 
Statement of Employment and Financial In- 
terests,“ and I was told that unless I com- 
pleted it I would lose my unpaid, unhonored 
and unsung position. 

Presumably also, I would lose my nonexist- 
ent status as a federal government employee. 
The stakes, as you can see, are considerable. 

What JF-1 asked was that I list my credi- 
tors, my interests in real property, and every 
dime of my financial holdings. After you 
get past the creditors, the listing is brief 
indeed. 

Of what possible use to Uncle Sam would 
be information about a 1963 station wagon 
with a knock in the motor, a modest deposit 
in The Observer’s Credit Union and two Ken- 
nedy half-dollars? 

U.S. Sen. Sam Ervin, head of a subcom- 
mittee on constitutional rights, has his 
dander up because the 2.5 million federal 
civil servants have been asked to fill out the 
JF-1 form. 

“A colossal vote of nonconfidence in the 
integrity” of the civil service brigade, Sen. 
Ervin. called it. 

When he finds out that the dollar-a-year 
men, as well as we no-dollar-a-year men, also 
are being asked to fill out the form, Senator 
Sam may really blow a gasket. 

I was tempted to call a few of my USIA 
reservist colleagues and ask them to join me 
in a test case of this thing. 

USIA, I quit. 


Mr. ERVIN. The subcommittee study 
has shown that the Commission regula- 
tions accompanying the Executive order 
give great leeway to agency and depart- 
ment heads to formulate their own ques- 
tionnaires, to prescribe the type of infor- 
mation to be solicited and to designate 
the employees required to fill out the 
forms and supplement them periodically. 

Far from being limited to top-level em- 
ployees, part 735.403 of the regulations 
require statements from: 

(a) Employees paid at a level of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule established 
in 1964; 

(b) Employees in grade GS-16 or above of 
the General Schedule established by the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or in 
comparable or higher positions not subject 
to that Act; 

(c) Employees 
positions; 

(d) Employees in positions specifically 
identified in the agency regulations as posi- 
tions in the basic duties and responsibilities 
of which require the incumbent to exercise 
judgment in making or recommending a 
Government decision or in taking or recom- 
mending Government action in regard to: 

(1) contracting or procurement; 

(2) administering or monitoring grants 
or subsidies; 

(3) Regulating or auditing private or other 
non-Federal enterprise; or 

(4) other activities where the decision or 
action has an economic impact on the inter- 
ests of any non-Federal enterprise. 


in hearing examiner 
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(e) Employees in positions specifically 
identified in the agency regulations as posi- 
tions determined by the agency head as re- 
quiring the incumbent thereof to report em- 
ployment and financial interests in order to 
carry out the purpose of law, the Executive 
Order, this Part, and the agency regulations. 


In the Department of Commerce alone, 
the subcommittee is informed, it is esti- 
mated that 3,555 officers and employees 
will be asked to complete the question- 
naires. The complex administrative 
problems faced by the Office of Civil De- 
fense in deciding who should file state- 
ments is reported in an article in the 
Federal Times of July 13, 1966. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that article 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Federal Times, July 13, 1966] 


ARMY CIVIL DEFENSE PEOPLE WONDER How Ir 
HAPPENED 

WASHINGTON.—Employees in the Army’s 
Office of Civil Defense recently wondered how 
some of their jobs could be covered by the 
Standards of Conduct directive. They 
scratched their heads in trying to learn how 
their positions had any financial impact on 
the federal government or the private econ- 
omy. The employees in the GS-13 and high- 
er levels were busy right through June 30 in 
meeting that day’s deadline for filing their 
financial statements. 

Although the Department of the Army had 
not issued its implementing regulation, AR 
600-50, to carry out the DoD directive, civil 
defense chiefs decided to be bound by the 
June 30 deadline set by Defense. The Army's 
regulation will permit reports to be filed by 
August 15, retroactive to the June 30 dead- 
line. 

But William P, Durkee, director of Civil 
Defense, on May 20 issued a memorandum 
to his employees, “I have determined that 
all OCD personnel in Grades GS-13 or above 
shall file a statement of employment and 
financial interest by June 30, 1966.” 

All very proper, agreed an Army Official 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel. “They had the forms, so they 
could go ahead,” he said. “It will take a 
while longer for them to reach all of the field 
commands,” 

Now that it had been “determined” that 
the statements were due, several more points 
were questioned by employees. 

The March 22 DoD directive number 550.7 
requires financial reports from civilian GS-13 
and above, and military of lieutenant colonel 
of commander rank and above whose duties 
are in contracting or procurement, auditing 
or “other” fields. 

The public and employees will generally 
applaud the DoD directive’s purpose stating 
that “Close adherence to these principles will 
insure compliance with the high ethical 
standards demanded of all public seryants.” 

Very well, some civil defense employees 
ask, how about some fair ground rules being 
laid down by the bosses? Section B of sub- 
chapter XV states under “Review of Posi- 
tlons:““ 

“Each DoD component shall review its 
positions in Category 4 above military and 
civilian, and include in each military and 
civilian position description, or similar docu- 
ment describing the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the position, a statement as to 
whether the incumbent of the position must 
file a statement of employment and financial 
interest as required by this section.” 

These “civilian position descriptions” have 
been in the process of being rewritten since 
last September. As the Army told Federal 
Times earlier, “Job descriptions are being 
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prepared to reflect the current duties and 
responsibilities required to carry out the 
OCD mission.” 

But the new job descriptions haven't been 
completed, an employee stated: he said OCD 
is thereby flouting this part of the Defense 
Dept. Directive. 

Feeling now like the baseball manager who 
always loses the argument to the umpire, 
some employees this week asked why they 
must file a statement when their jobs were 
not connected with contracting or procure- 
ment, or auditing. 

To which the legal counsel of the OCD 
handed down the opinion that such GS-13 
and higher jobs came under “Other,” or 
“Activities in which the decision or action 
has an economic impact on the interests of 
any non-Federal enterprise.” 

In other words, all federal Jobs could have 
an economic impact on the business econ- 
omy, an employee concluded. 

Still not bowing to this reasoning, an em- 
ployee who disliked the oblique questioning 
of his honesty, prepared a list of civil de- 
fense positions that have no “economic im- 
pact on the interests of any non-Federal en- 
terprise.“ They include: 

Resources officer, digital computer officer, 
intelligence officer, foreign liaison officer, pro- 
gram analyst, operations liaison, labor liaison 
(working with unions), special assistant for 
civil rights. 

Program officer, shelter operations plans 
Officer, doctrine and system officer, support 
systems officer, fire protection engineer, sur- 
vey and analysis engineer, survey statistician. 

Management systems officer, personnel 
officer, statistics and reports chief, research 
administration officer, research management 
analyst, general engineer, program engineer, 
support system electronic engineer, fire re- 
search coordinator, general chemist, social 
science research analyst, systems evaluation 
officer, and social science officer. _ 

The employment and financial statements 
of these 359 employees in grades GS-13 
through 15 will be kept in the general coun- 
sel's Defense. Records of GS-16 and higher 
will be sent to the general counsel’s office of 
the Defense Department. 

Director Durkee's letter stated the em- 
ployee didn’t need to report “checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts in banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations, or shares in a 
credit union need not be listed, nor need an 
employee list his life insurance policies.“ 

But, Mr. Durkee pointed out, “It should be 
noted that the interest of a spouse, minor 
child or other member of an employee’s im- 
mediate household is considered to be an 
interest of the employee.”—Dick RITTER. 


Mr. ERVIN. In view of the scope of 
Federal activities today, it is obvious that, 
far from being limited, this regulation 
amounts to a mandate for a nationwide 
probe of the personal affairs of Federal 
employees, consultants, and advisors, and 
their families. It places all of them 
under the rule of administrative judges 
who will determine whether their con- 
duct and proposed conduct meets the 
vague standards of each agency’s par- 
ticular program. 

I have directed the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights to conduct a survey 
of all Federal agencies and departments 
to determine how this Executive order is 
being implemented, just what type of in- 
formation is being solicited in each 
agency, what provisions have been made 
for confidentiality of replies and who in 
each organization will review the data. I 
ask unanimous consent to have that sur- 
vey letter printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, 

July 11, 1966. 

Dear : As part of its study of the 
rights of Federal employees, the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee is investigating 
the use of questionnaires to elicit informa- 
tion about creditors, property, business, fi- 
nancial and other interests and activities of 
Federal employees and members of their 
families. 

In this connection, we should appreciate 
your supplying the Subcommittee with 
copies of any regulations, memoranda, direc- 
tives and forms issued by your agency or any 
of its components to implement Executive 
Order 11222, Prescribing Standards of Con- 
duct for Government Officers and Employees. 

Would you also indicate: 

(1) How many employees in your agency 
and what categories of employees have been 
or will be asked to complete standard of con- 
duct questionnaires under the Order? 


(2) Who in your agency is responsible fo. 


soliciting this information? 

(3) Which officials review it for violation 
of the standards? 

(4) (a) What administrative procedures 
have been established to safeguard the confi- 
dentiality of the data? 

(b) Where is the information deposited 
when it has been reviewed? 

(5) Have you previously utilized similar 
questionnaires or required such information 
from your employees? If so, how does the 
new system differ from your former prac- 
tices? Please supply copies of earlier forms. 

‘Thank you for your assistance in our study. 

With all kind wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, JR., 
Chairman, 


Mr. ERVIN. On June 23 I expressed 
my deep concern about these matters in 
a letter to the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert that letter in the REC- 
orp at this point, together with Executive 
Order 11222 and the text of the Commis- 
sion regulations implementing the Ex- 
ecutive order. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL MANUAL SYSTEM LETTER 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1965. 

FPM Letter No. 735-2. 

Subject: Regulations on Employee Respon- 
sibilities and Conduct Implementing 
E.O. 11222, Prescribing Standards of 
Ethical Conduct for Government Officers 
and Employees 

Heads of Departments and Independent 
Establishments: 

Under Executive Order 11222 of May 8, 
1965, the Commission is responsible for issu- 
ing Government-wide regulations setting 
forth the standards under which each agency 
head shall issue regulations governing the 
conduct of employees and special Govern- 
ment employees covering such matters as the 
acceptance of gifts, entertainment and favors, 
outside employment, teaching and writing, 
and the use of Government information for 
private gain. The order also directs the 


The Commission has approved regulations 
setting forth the standards under which 
each agency head shall issue regulations 
governing the conduct of Government em- 
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ployees and special Government employees 
and the reporting of employment and finan- 
cial interests. These regulations (new part 
735), issued in accordance with the order, 
are attached. 

Each agency must prepare its own regula- 
tions in accordance with the requirements of 
the Commission's regulations and submit two 
copies of them for approval to the Office of 
the General Counsel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 20415, not later 
than December 30, 1965. 

The Commission's regulations are designed 
to allow maximum flexibility for each agency 
to prescribe regulations that will meet its 
particular needs so long as they are consist- 
ent with the intent of the Executive order to 
achieve Government-wide uniformity with 
respect to the minimum standards set forth 
in the Commission's regulations. Realistic 
and effective communication to employees 
and to the public doing business with the 
Government of the ethical standards under 
which Government business shall be con- 
ducted is called for. Also, the individual 
privileges of employees of the Government 
have been specifically recognized by the regu- 
lations in such sensitive areas as teaching, 
lecturing, and engaging in financial transac- 
tions in which no conflicts of interest issue 
exists. 

The regulations contain the following par- 
ticularly significant provisions which should 
be noted. 

(1) After Commission approval of agency 
regulations, the regulations must be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Register for publica- 
tion. 

(2) Each agency shall designate a top 
ranking employee who has appropriate ex- 
perience, preferably legal, to be the counselor 
for the agency and to be the agency’s desig- 
nee to the Commission on matters covered 
by these regulations. 

(3) The agency's regulations (or a com- 
prehensive summary) must be given to each 
employee, 

(4) The establishment of an interpreta- 
tion and advisory service in each agency so 
that counselors are available to any em- 
ployee who requests guidance is required. 

(5) Statements of employment and finan- 
cial interest are required from employees in 
specified positions and from other employees 
whom agencies may designate. 

Under Executive Order 11222, the issuance 
of these regulations revokes the President's 
Memorandum of May 2, 1963, Preventing 
Conflicts of Interest on the Part of Special 
Government Employees. However, the Com- 
mission is administratively adopting as Fed- 
eral Personnel Manual instructions those 
portions of the memorandum which set forth 
rules for obtaining and utilizing the services 
of a consultant, adviser, or other temporary 
or intermittent employee. Those rules are 
the section entitled, Conflict of Interest 
Statutes, in the revoked memorandum. 
Therefore, agencies should continue to ob- 
serve these rules until such time as the Com- 
mission publishes a revised FPM Chapter 735 
incorporating them. 

These regulations are effective October 1, 
1965. 

By direction of the Commission: 

NICHOLAS J, OGANOVIC, 
Executive Director. 
Attachment: New part 735 regulations. 


Part 735—EMPLOYEE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
Conpucr 
SUBPART A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 

735.101 Purpose. 

735.102 Definitions. 

735.103 Applicability to members of the uni- 
formed services. 

735.104 Issuance, approval, and publication 
of agency regulations. 

735.105 Interpretation and advisory service. 
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735.106 Reviewing statements and reporting 
conflicts of interest. 

735.107 Disciplinary and other remedial ac- 
tion. 


SUBPART B—AGENCY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
ETHICAL AND OTHER CONDUCT AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 

735.201 Specific provisions of agency of 
agency regulations. 

735.202 Gifts, entertainment, and favors. 

735.203 Outside employment. 

735.204 Financial interests. 

735.205 Use of Government property. 

735.206 Misuse of information. 

735.207 Indebtedness. 

735.208 Gambling, betting, and lotteries. 

735.209 General conduct prejudicial to the 
Government. 

735.210 Miscellaneous statutory provisions. 


SUBPART C—AGENCY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
ETHICAL AND OTHER CONDUCT AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF SPECIAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 

735.301 Specific provisions of agency regu- 
lations. 

735.302 Use of Government employment. 

735.303 Use of inside information. 

735.304 Coercion. 

735.305 Gifts, entertainment, and favors. 

735.306 Miscellaneous statutory provisions. 


SUBPART D—AGENCY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
STATEMENTS OF EMPLOYMENT AND FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

Sec. 

735.401 Form and content of statements. 

735.402 Specific provisions of agency regula- 
tions for emplo 4 

735.403 Employees required to submit state- 
ments. 

735.404 Employees not required to submit 
statements. 

735.405 Time and place for submission of em- 
ployees’ statements. 

735.406 Supplementary statements. 

735.407 Interests of employees’ relatives. 

735.408 Information not known by em- 
ployees. 

735.409 Information prohibited. 

735.410 Confidentiality of employees’ state- 
ments. 

735.411 Effect of employees' statements on 
on other requirements. 

735.412 Specific provisions of agency regula- 
tions for special Government em- 
ployees. 

Authority: Secs, 735.101 to 735.412 issued 

under secs. 602, 701, 703, E.O. 11222, 30 F.R. 

6469, 3 CFR, 1965 Supp. 


SUBPART A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 735.101 Purpose: The maintenance of 
unusually high standards of honesty, integ- 
rity, partiality, and conduct by Government 
employees and special Government employees 
is essential to assure the proper performance 
of the Government business and the mainte- 
nance of confidence by citizens in their Gov- 
ernment. The avoidance of misconduct and 
conflicts of interest on the part of Govern- 
ment employees and special Government em- 
ployees through informed judgment is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of these 
standards. To accord with these concepts, 
this Part sets forth the Commission’s regu- 
lations under which each agency head shall 
issue regulations covering the agency’s em- 
ployees and special Government employees, 

prescribing standards of conduct and respon- 
sibilities, and governing statements reporting 
employment and financial interests. 
Sec. 735.102 Definitions: In this Part: 

(a) Agency means an executive depart- 
ment or independent establishment or 
agency in the executive branch, including a 
Government-owned or controlled corpora- 
tion. 

(b) Employee means an officer or employee 
of an agency, but does not include a special 
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Government employee or a member of the 
uniformed services. 

(c) Executive order means Executive 
Order 11222 of May 8, 1965. 

(d) Person means an individual, a corpo- 
ration, a company, an association, a firm, a 
partnership, a society, a joint stock company, 
or any other organization or institution. 

(e) Special Government employee means a 
“special Government employee” as defined in 
section 202 of title 18 of the Unitec States 
Code who is employed in the executive 
branch, but does not include a member of 
the uniformed services. 

(f) Uniformed services has the meaning 
given that term by section 101(3) of title 37 
of the United States Code. 

Sec. 735.103 Applicability to members of 
the uniformed services: This Part, except 
this section, is not applicable to members of 
the uniformed services. Each agency having 
jurisdiction over members of the uniformed 
services shall issue regulations covering those 
members and regulating their ethical and 
other conduct and the reporting of employ- 
ment and financial interests in a manner 
consistent with the Executive order and this 
Part. 

Sec. 735.104 Issuance, approval, and pub- 
lication of agency regulations: (a) Except as 
provided in paragraph (f) of this section, 
each agency head shall prepare, and submit 
to the Commission for approval, regulations 
in accordance with this Part that: 

(1) Implement the requirements of law, 
the Executive order, and this Part; and 

(2) Prescribe additional standards of ethi- 
cal and other conduct and reporting require- 
ments that are appropriate to the particular 
functions and activities of the agency and 
are not inconsistent with law, the Executive 
order, and this Part. 

(b) After Commission 
agency head shall: 

(1) Submit the agency's regulations to 
the Federal Register for publication; 

(2) Furnish each employee and special 
Government employee a copy of the appro- 
priate agency regulations (or a comprehen- 
sive summary thereof) within 90 days after 
approval; 


approval each 


(3) Furnish each new employee and spe- 
cial Government employee a copy of the ap- 
propriate agency regulations (or a compre- 
hensive summary thereof) at the time of his 
entrance on duty; 

(4) Bring the appropriate agency regula- 
tions to the attention of each employee and 
special Government employee annually, and 
at such other times as circumstances war- 
rant; 

(5) Assure the availability of counseling 
to each employee and special Government 
employee as provided in section 735.105; and 

(6) Have available for review by em- 
ployees and special Government employees, 
as appropriate, copies of laws, the Executive 
order, agency regulations, and pertinent 
Commission regulations and instructions 
relating to ethical and other conduct. 

(c) Agency regulations issued under this 
Part are effective only after approval by the 
Commission and publication in the Federal 
Register. 

(d) Requests for approval of agency reg- 
ulations to be issued under this Part shall be 
directed to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Office of the General Counsel, 
Washington, D.C. 20415. 

(e) This section applies to any amend- 
ment of agency regulations issued under this 
Part. 

(f) Any agency head who does not con- 
sider it feasible to prepare agency regulations 
under this Part because of the small number 
of his employees, or for another reason ac- 
ceptable to the Commission, may adopt the 
regulations in this Part for application, as 
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appropriate, to the employees and special 
Government employees of his agency if: 

(1) He obtains the approval of the Com- 
mission for that adoption; and 

(2) After obtaining that approval, he sub- 
mits a notice to the Federal an- 
nouncing the applicability of this Part to 
his employees. 

Sec. 735.105 Interpretation and advisory 
service. (a) Each agency head shall desig- 
nate a top-ranking employee of his agency 
who has appropriate experience, preferably 
legal, and in whom he has complete personal 
confidence, to be the counselor for the 
agency and to serve as the agency’s designee 
to the Commission on matters covered by 
this Part. The counselor shall be made re- 
sponsible for coordination of the agency's 
counseling services provided under para- 
graph (b) of this section and for assuring 
that counseling and interpretations on ques- 
tions of conflicts of interest and other mat- 
ters covered by this Part are available to 
deputy counselors designated under para- 
graph (b) of this section. 

(b) Each agency head shall designate 
deputy counselors for the agency’s employees 
and special Government employees. Deputy 
counselors designated under this section 
shall be qualified and in a position to give 
authoritative advice and guidance to each 
employee and special Government employee 
who seeks advice and guidance on questions 
of conflicts of interest and on other matters 
covered by this Part. 

(c) Each agency shall notify its employees 
and special Government employees of the 
availability of counseling services and of 
how and where these services are available. 
This notification shall be made within 90 
days after approval of the agency regulations 
to be issued under this Part, and periodically 
thereafter. In the case of a new employee 
or special Government employee appointed 
after this notification, notification shall be 
made at the time of his entrance on duty. 

Sec. 735.106 Reviewing statements and 
reporting conflicts of interest: (a) Agency 
regulations issued under this Part shall 
establish a system for the review of state- 
ments of employment and financial interests 
submitted under Subpart D. The system of 
review shall be designed to disclose conflicts 
of interest or apparent conflicts of interest 
on the part of employees and special Govern- 
ment employees. 

(b) The system of review established 
under paragraph (a) of this section shall 
provide that, when a statement submitted 
under Subpart D or information from other 
sources indicates a conflict between the in- 
terests of an employee or special Government 
employee and the performance of his services 
for the Government and when the conflict 
or appearance of conflict is not resolved at 
a lower level in the agency, the information 
concerning the conflict or appearance of con- 
flict shall be reported to the agency head 
through the counselor for the agency. 

(c) The employee or special Government 
employee concerned shall be provided an 
opportunity to explain the conflict or appear- 
ance of conflict. 

Sec. 735.107. Disciplinary and other re- 
medial action: (a) Agency regulations issued 
under this Part shall provide that a violation 
of these regulations by an employee or special 
Government employee may be cause for ap- 
propriate disciplinary action which may be 
in addition to any penalty prescribed by law. 

(b) When, after consideration of an ex- 
planation of the employee or special Govern- 
ment employee provided by section 735.106, 
the agency head decides that remedial action 
is required, he shall take immediate action to 
end the conflicts or appearance of conflicts of 
interest. Remedial action may include, but 
is not limited to: 

(1) Changes in assigned duties; 
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(2) Divestment by the employee or special 
Government employee of his conflicting in- 
terest; 

(3) Disciplinary action; or 

(4) Disqualification for a particular as- 
signment. 

Remedial action, whether disciplinary or 
otherwise, shall be effected in accordance 
with any applicable laws, Executive orders, 
and regulations. 

SUBPART B—AGENCY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 

ETHICAL AND OTHER CONDUCT AND RESPONSI- 

BILITIES OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 735.201 Specific provisions of agency 
regulations: Agency regulations issued under 
this Subpart, as a minimum, shall contain 
provisions covering the standards of and 
governing the ethical and other conduct of 
its employees set forth in sections 735.202 
through 735.210. 

Sec. 735.202 Gifts, entertainment, and 
favors: (a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this section, an employee shall not 
solicit or accept, directly or indirectly, any 
gift, gratuity, favor, entertainment, loan, or 
any other thing of monetary value, from a 

who: 

(1) Has, or is seeking to obtain, contractual 
or other business or financial relations with 
his agency; 

(2) Conducts operations or activities that 
are regulated by his agency; or 

(3) Has interests that may be substantially 
affected by the performance or nonperform- 
ance of his official duty. 

(b) Agency regulations implementing par- 
agraph (a) of this section may provide for 
such exceptions as may be necessary and ap- 
propriate in view of the nature of the 
agency’s work and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the employees. Appropriate ex- 
ceptions which may be made by an agency 
include, but are not limited to, those that: 

(1) Govern obvious family or personal 
relationships (such as those between the 
parents, children, or spouse of the employee 
and the employee) when the circumstances 
make it clear that it is those relationships 
rather than the business of the persons con- 
cerned which are the motivating factors; 

(2) Permit acceptance of food and re- 
freshments of nominal value on infrequent 
occasions in the ordinary course of a lunch- 
eon or dinner meeting or other meeting or 
on an inspection tour where an employee 
may properly be in attendance; 

(3) Permit acceptance of loans from 
banks or other financial institutions on cus- 

terms to finance proper and usual 
activities of employees, such as home mort- 
gage loans; and 

(4) Permit acceptance of unsolicited ad- 
vertising or promotional material, such as 
pens, pencils, note pads, calendars and other 
items of nominal intrinsic value, 

(c) An employee shall avoid any action, 
whether or not specifically prohibited by this 
Subpart, which might result in, or create 
the appearance of: 

(1) Using public office for private gain; 

(2) Giving preferential treatment to any 
person; 

(3) Impeding Government efficiency or 
economy; 

(4) Losing complete independence or im- 
partiality; 

(5) Making a Government decision out- 
side official channels; or 

(6) Affecting adversely the confidence of 
the public in the integrity of the Govern- 
ment. 

(d) An employee shall not solicit con- 
tributions from another employee for a gift 
to an employee in a superior official position, 
An employee in a superior official position 
shall not accept a gift presented as a contri- 
bution from employees receiving less salary 
than himself. An employee shall not make 
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a donation as a gift to an employee in a 
superior official position (5 U.S.C, 113). 

(e) An employee shall not accept a gift, 
present, decoration, or other thing from a 
foreign government unless authorized by 
Congress as provided by the Constitution and 
in 4 U.S.C, 114-115a. 

Sec. 735.203. Outside employment: (a) An 
employee shall not engage in outside em- 
ployment or other outside activity not com- 
patible with the full and proper discharge 
of the duties and responsibilities of his Gov- 
ernment employment. Incompatible activi- 
ties include but are not limited to: 

(1) Acceptance of a fee, compensation, 
gift, payment of expense, or any other thing 
of monetary value in circumstances in 
which acceptance may result in, or create 
the appearance of, conflicts of interest; or 

(2) Outside employment which tends to 
impair his mental or physical capacity to 
perform his Government duties and re- 
sponsibilities in an acceptable manner, 

(b) An employee shall not receive any 
salary or anything of monetary value from a 
private source as compensation for his serv- 
ices to the Government (18 U.S.C. 209). 

(c) Employees are encouraged to engage in 
teaching, lecturing, and writing that is not 
prohibited by law, the Executive order, this 
Part, or the agency regulations, However, 
an employee shall not, either for or without 
compensation, engage in teaching, lecturing 
or writing that is dependent on information 
obtained as a result of his Government 
employment, except when that informa- 
tion has been made available to the gen- 
eral public or will be made available on re- 
quest, or when the agency head gives written 
authorization for the use of nonpublic in- 
formation on the basis that the use is in the 
public interest. In addition, an employee 
who is a Presidential appointee covered by 
section 401(a) of the Order shall not receive 
compensation or anything of monetary value 
for any consultation, lecture, discussion, 
written, or appearance the subject matter 
of which is devoted substantially to the re- 
sponsibilities, programs, or operations of his 
agency, or which draws substantially on 
official data or ideas which have not become 
part of the body of public information. 

(d) An employee shall not engage in out- 
side employment under a State or local gov- 
ernment, except in accordance with Part 734 
of this chapter. 

(e) This section does not preclude an em- 
ployee from: 

(1) Receipt of bona fide reimbursement, 
unless prohibited by law, for actual expenses 
for travel and such other necessary subsist- 
ence as is compatible with this Part for 
which no Government payment or reimburse- 
ment is made. However, an employee may 
not be reimbursed, and payment may not be 
made on his behalf, for excessive personal 
living expenses, gifts, entertainment or other 
personal benefits. 

(2) Participation in the activities of na- 
tional or State political parties not proscribed 
by law. 

(3) Participation in the affairs of or ac- 
ceptance of an award for a meritorious public 
contribution or achievement given by a 
charitable, religious, professional, social, fra- 
ternal, nonprofit educational and recrea- 
tional, public service, or civic organization. 

(4) Outside employment permitted under 
the regulations of his agency issued under 
this Part. 

Sec. 735.204. Financial interests: 
employee shall not: 

(1) Have a direct or indirect financial in- 
terest that conflicts substantially, or ap- 
pears to conflict substantially, with his Gov- 
ernment duties and responsibilities; or 

(2) Engage in, directly or indirectly, a fi- 
nancial transaction as a result of, or pri- 
marily relying on, information obtained 
through his Government employment. 

(b) This section does not preclude an em- 
ployee from having a financial interest or 


(a) An 
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engaging in financial transactions to the 
same extent as a private citizen not em- 
ployed by the Government so long as it is 
not prohibited by law, the Executive order, 
this section, or the agency regulations, 

Sec. 735.205 Use of Government property: 
An employee shall not, directly or indirect- 
ly, use or allow the use of, Government 
property of any kind, including property 
leased to the Government, for other than of- 
ficially approved activities. An employee has 
a positive duty to protect and conserve Gov- 
ernment property, including equipment, 
supplies, and other property entrusted or 
issued to him. 

Sec. 735.206 Misuse of information: For 
the purpose of furthering a private interest, 
an employee shall not, except as provided 
in section 735.203(c), directly or indirectly 
use, or allow the use of, official information 
obtained through or in connection with his 
Government employment which has not been 
made available to the general public. 

Sec. 735.207 Indebtedness: An employee 
shall pay each just financial obligation in a 
proper and timely manner, especially one im- 
posed by law such as Federal, State, or lo- 
cal taxes. For the purpose of this section, 
a “just financial obligation” means one 
acknowledged by the employee or reduced 
to judgment by a court, and “in a proper 
and timely manner” means in a manner 
which the agency determines does not, un- 
der the circumstances, reflect adversely on 
the Government as his employer. In the 
event of dispute between an employee and 
an alleged creditor, this section does not 
require an agency to determine the validity 
or amount of the disputed debt. 

Sec, 735.208 Gambling, betting, and lot- 
teries: An employee shall not participate, 
while on Government-owned or leased prop- 
erty or while on duty for the Government, in 
any gambling activity including the opera- 
tion of a gambling device, in conducting a 
lottery or pool, in a game for money or prop- 
erty, or in selling or purchasing a numbers 
slip or ticket. However, this section does not 
preclude activities: 

(a) Necessitated by an employee's law en- 
forcement duties; or 

(b) Under section 3 of Executive Order 
10927 and similar agency-approved activities. 

Sec. 735.209 General conduct prejudicial 
to the Government: An employee shall not 
engage in criminal, infamous, dishonest, im- 
moral, or notoriously disgraceful conduct, or 
other conduct prejudicial to the Government. 

Sec. 735.210 Miscellaneous statutory pro- 
visions: Each employee shall acquaint him- 
self with each statute that relates to his 
ethical and other conduct as an employee 
of his agency and of the Government. An 
agency shall direct the attention of its em- 
ployees, by specific reference in the agency 
regulations issued under this Part, to each 
statute relating to the ethical and other 
conduct of employees of that agency and to 
the following statutory provisions: 

(a) House Concurrent Resolution 175, 
85th Congress, 2d Session, 72 Stat. 312, the 
“Code of Ethics for Government Service”. 

(b) Chapter 11 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to bribery, graft, and conflicts 
of interest, as appropriate to the employees 
concerned, 

(c) The prohibition against lobbying with 
appropriated funds (18 U.S.C. 1913). 

(d) The prohibitions against disloyalty 
and striking (5 U.S.C, 118p, 118r). 

(e) The prohibition against the employ- 
ment of a member of a Communist organi- 
zation (50 U.S.C. 784). 

(f) The prohibitions against (1) the dis- 
closure of classified information (18 U.S.C. 
798, 50 U.S.C. 783); and (2) the disclosure 
of confidential information (18 U.S.C. 1905). 

(g) The provision relating to the habitual 
use of intoxicants to excess (5 U.S.C. 640). 

(h) The prohibition against the misuse of 
a Government vehicle (5 U.S.C. 78c). 
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(i) The prohibition against the misuse of 
the franking privilege (18 U.S.C. 1719). 

(j) The prohibition against the use of 
deceit in an examination or personnel action 
in connection with Government employment 
(5 U.S.C. 637). 

(k) The prohibition against fraud or false 
statements in a Government matter (18 
U.S.C. 1001). 

(1) The prohibition against mutilating or 
destroying a public record (18 U.S.C. 2071). 

(m) The prohibition against counterfeit- 
ing and forging transportation requests (18 
U.S.C. 508). 

(n) The prohibitions against (1) em- 
bezzlement of Government money or prop- 
erty (18 U.S.C. 641); (2) failing to account 
for public money (18 U.S.C. 643); and (3) 
embezzlement of the money or property of 
another person in the possession of an em- 
ployee by reason of his employment (18 
U.S.C, 654). 

(0) The prohibition against unauthorized 
use of documents relating to claims from 
or by the Government (18 U.S.C. 285). 

(p) The prohibition against proscribed 
political activities—The Hatch Act (5 U.S.C. 
118i), and 18 U.S.C. 602, 603, 607, and 608. 


SUBPART C—AGENCY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
ETHICAL AND OTHER CONDUCT AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OF SPECIAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 735.301 Specific provisions of agency 
regulations: Agency regulations issued under 
this Subpart, as a minimum, shall contain 
provisions covering the standards of and 
governing the ethical and other conduct of 
its special Government employees as set 
forth in sections 735.302 through 735.306. In 
addition, to the extent considered appro- 
priate by the agency head, the agency regu- 
lations issued under this Subpart shall re- 
quire its special Government employees to 
adhere to the standards of conduct made ap- 
plicable to employees by the agency regula- 
tions issued under Subpart B of this Part. 

Sec. 735.302 Use of Government employ- 
ment: A special Government employee shall 
not use his Government employment for a 
purpose that is, or gives the appearance of 
being, motivated by the desire for private 
gain for himself or another person, particu- 
larly one with whom he has family, business, 
or financial ties. $ 

Sec. 735.303 Use of inside information: 
(a) A special Government employee shall 
not use inside information obtained as a re- 
sult of his Government employment for pri- 
vate gain for himself or another person either 
by direct action on his part or by counsel, 
recommendation, or suggestion to another 
person, particularly one with whom he has 
family, business, or financial ties. For the 
purpose of this section, “inside information” 
means information obtained under Govern- 
ment authority which has not become part 
of the body of public information, 

(b) Agency regulations implementing para- 
graph (a) of this section may provide that 
special Government employees may teach, 
lecture, or write in a manner not inconsist- 
ent with section 735.203(c) in regard to em- 
ployees. 

Sec. 735.304 Coercion: A special Govern- 
ment employee shall not use his Government 
employment to coerce, or give the appearance 
of coercing, a person to provide financial 
benefit to himself or another person, particu- 
larly one with whom he has family, business, 
or financial ties. 

Sec. 735.305 Gifts, entertainment, and fa- 
vors: (a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this section, a special Government em- 
ployee, while so employed or in connection 
with his employment, shall not receive or 
solicit from a person having business with 
his agency anything of value as a gift, gra- 
tuity, loan, entertainment, or favor for him- 
self or another person, particularly one with 
whom he has family, business, or financial 
ties. 
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(b) Agency regulations implementing 
paragraph (a) of this section may provide 
for exceptions for special Government em- 
ployees that are not inconsistent with the 
exceptions authorized for their employees 
under section 735.202(b). 

Sec. 735.306 Miscellaneous statutory pro- 
visions: Each special Government employee 
shall acquaint himself with each statute 
that relates to his ethical and other conduct 
as a special Government employee of his 
agency and of the Government, An agency 
shall direct the attention of its special Gov- 
ernment employees, by specific reference in 
the agency regulations issued under this 
Part, to each statute relating to the ethical 
and other conduct of special Government 
employees of that agency and to those statu- 
tory provisions listed in section 735.210 that 
are applicable to special Government em- 
ployees. 

SUBPART D—AGENCY REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
STATEMENTS OF EMPLOYMENT AND FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 
Sec. 735.401 Form and content of state- 

ments: The statements of employment and 

financial interests required under this Sub- 
part for use by employees and special Gov- 
ernment employees shall contain, as a mini- 
mum, the information required by the for- 
mats prescribed by the Commission in the 

Federal Personnel Manual. 

Sec. 735.402 Specific provisions of agency 
regulations for employees: Agency regula- 
tions issued under this Subpart for em- 
ployees, as a minimum, shall contain pro- 
visions covering the reporting requirements 
set forth in sections 735.403 through 735.411. 

Sec. 735.408 Employees required to sub- 
mit statements: Except as provided in sec- 
tion 735.404, each agency head shall require 
statements of employment and financial in- 
terests from the following employees: 

(a) Employees paid at a level of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule established 
by the Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964, 
as amended. 

(b) Employees in grade GS-16 or above of 
the General Schedule established by the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or in 
comparable or higher positions not subject 
to that Act. 

(c) Employees in hearing examiner posi- 
tions as defined by section 930.202(c) of this 
chapter. 

(d) Employees in positions specifically 
identified in the agency regulations as posi- 
tions the basic duties and responsibilities of 
which require the incumbent to exercise 
judgment in making or recommending a 
Government decision or in taking or rec- 
ommending Government action in regard to: 

(1) Contracting or procurement; 

(2) Administering or monitoring grants 
or subsidies; 

(3) Regulating or auditing. private or 
other non-Federal enterprise; or 

(4) Other activities where the decision or 
action has an economic impact on the in- 
terests of any non-Federal enterprise. 

However, employees in positions that meet 
these criteria may be excluded from the 
reporting requirements when an agency head 
determines that the duties of a position are 
at such a level of responsibility that the sub- 
mission of a statement of employment and 
financial interests by the incumbent is not 
necessary because of the degree of super- 
vision and review over the incumbent and 
the remote and inconsequential effect on the 
integrity of the Government. 

(e) Employees in positions specifically 
identified in the agency regulations as po- 
sitions determined by the agency head as 
requiring the incumbent thereof to report 
employment and financial interests in order 
to carry out the purpose of law, the Execu- 
tive order, this Part, and the agency 
regulations. 
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Sec. 735.404 Employees not required to 
submit statements: A statement of employ- 
ment and financial interests is not required 
by this Subpart from an agency head, a Presi- 
dential appointee in the Executive Office of 
the President who is not subordinate to the 
head of an agency in that Office, or a full- 
time member of a committee, board, or com- 
mission appointed by the President. These 
employees are subject to separate reporting 
requirements under section 401 of the 
Executive order. 

Sec. 735.405 Time and place for submis- 
sion of employees’ statements: An employee 
required to submit a statement of employ- 
ment and financial interests under the reg- 
ulations of his agency shall submit that 
statement to the office designated in the 
agency regulations not later than: 

(a) Ninety days after the effective date of 
the agency regulations issued under this Part 
if employed on or before that effective date; 
or 


(b) Thirty days after his entrance on duty, 
but not earlier than ninety days after the 
effective date, if appointed after that effec- 
tive date. 

Sec. 735.406 Supplementary statements: 
Changes in, or additions to, the information 
contained in an employee's statement of em- 
ployment and financial interests shall be re- 
ported in a supplementary statement at the 
end of the quarter in which the changes oc- 
cur. Quarters end March 31, June 30, Sep- 
tember 30, and December 31, except when the 
Commission authorizes different dates on a 
showing by an agency of necessity thorefor. 
If there are no changes or additions in a 
quarter, a negative report is not required. 
However, for the purpose of annual review, 
a supplementary statement, negative or oth- 
erwise, is required as of June 30 each year. 

Sec. 735.407 Interests of employees’ rela- 
tives: The interest of a spouse, minor child, 
or other member of an employee’s immediate 
household is considered to be an interest of 
the employee. For the purpose of this sec- 
tion, “member of an employee’s immediate 
household” means those blood relations who 
are residents of the employee’s household. 

Sec. 735.408 Information not known by 
employees: If any information required to be 
included on a statement of employment and 
financial interests or supplementary state- 
ment, including holdings placed in trust, is 
not known to the employee but is known to 
another person, the employee shall request 
that other person to submit information in 
his behalf. 

Sec. 735.409 Information prohibited: This 
Subpart does not require an employee to sub- 
mit on a statement of employment and finan- 
cial interests or supplementary statement any 
information relating to the employee’s con- 
nection with, or interest in, a professional 
society or a charitable, religious, social, fra- 
ternal, recreational, public service, civic, or 
political organization or a similar organiza- 
tion not conducted as a business enterprise. 
For the purpose of this section, educational 
and other institutions doing research and de- 
velopment or related work involving grants of 
money from or contracts with the Govern- 
ment are deemed “business enterprises” and 
are required to be included in an employee’s 
statement of employment and financial in- 
terests. 

Sec. 735.410 Confidentiality of employees’ 
statements: An agency shall hold each state- 
ment of employment and financial interests, 
and each supplementary statement, in confi- 
dence. An agency may not disclose informa- 
tion from a statement except as the Commis- 
sion or the agency head may determine for 
good cause shown. 

Sec. 735.411 Effect of employees’ state- 
ments on other requirements: The state- 
ments of employment and financial interests 
and supplementary statements required of 
employees are in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, or in derogation of, any similar 
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requirement imposed by law, order, or regu- 
lation. The submission of a statement or 
supplementary statement by an employee 
does not permit him or any other person to 
participate in a matter in which his or the 
other person's participation is prohibited by 
law, order, or regulation. 

Sec. 735.412 Specific provisions of agency 
regulations for special Government employ- 
ees: (a) Agency regulations issued under this 
Subpart for special Government employees; 
as a minimum, shall contain provisions cov- 
ering the reporting requirements set forth 
in this section. 

(b) Except as provided in paragraph (c) 
of this section, each agency head shall re- 
quire each special Government employee to 
submit a statement of employment and 
financial interests which reports: 

(1) All other employment; and 

(2) The financial interests of the special 
Government employee which relate either di- 
rectly or indirectly to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the special Government em- 
ployee. 

(c) An agency head may waive the re- 
quirement in paragraph (b) of this section 
for the submission of a statement of em- 
ployment and financial interests in the case 
of a special Government employee who is 
not a consultant or an expert when the 
agency finds that the duties of the position 
held by that special Government employee 
are of a nature and at such a level of re- 
sponsibility that the submission of the 
statement by the incumbent is not neces- 
sary to protect the integrity of the Govern- 
ment. For the purpose of this paragraph, 
“consultant” and “expert” have the meaning 
given those terms by Chapter 304 of the 
Federal Personnel Manual, but do not in- 
clude: 

(1) A physician, dentist, or allied medical 
specialist whose services are procured to 
provide care and service to patients; or 

(2) A veterinarian whose services are pro- 
cured to provide care and service to animals. 

(d) A statement of employment and finan- 
cial interests required to be submitted under 
this section shall be submitted not later 
than the time of employment of the special 
Government employee as provided in the 
agen regulations. Each special Govern- 
ment employee shall keep his statement cur- 
rent throughout his employment with the 
agency by the submission of supplementary 
statements. 


LETTER From SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
JUNE 23, 1966. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: In connection with 
its study of the rights of Federal employees, 
the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee has 
been increasingly concerned about the mas- 
sive surrender of individual privacy to which 
the government is subjecting its civil ser- 
vants by the use of various questionnaires 
and scientific instruments. Although many 
of these intrusions may be justified in the 
name of worthwhile ends of public interest, 
national security, and program goals, I am 
disturbed, as I indicated in my letter of 
May 24, about their effects on the individual 
employee, on our civil service, and on our 
society generally. While some agencies have 
issued regulations demonstrating a concern 
for providing employees due process in some 
matters, many seem all too willing to utilize 
expedient devices for personnel purposes 
which invade basic rights and offend the 
individual's sense of fairness. 

The latest in this long series of devices 
for gathering information is the question- 
naire requiring employees to list creditors, 
property, financial interests and outside ac- 
tivities, not only for himself but also for 
members of his family, and to update the 
data periodically. As though this self-dis- 
closure were not insulting enough, we under- 
stand that it is proposed to establish within 
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agencies and departments a system of spe- 
cial counselors” to advise employees about 
matters relating to standards of conduct. 
Furthermore, contrary to the impression 
given the public in press reports, the policy 
applies not only to top-level presidential 
appointees but to thousands of Federal em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

This “big brother” approach to the em- 
ployer-employee relation will, I believe, prove 
detrimental to the morale of our Federal 
service which throughout its history has 
demonstrated the highest caliber integrity 
and honesty. It is strange that in a tech- 
nological era marked by an inescapable po- 
tential for privacy invasion, government 
should add to this burden by requiring a 
man to spell out his credit situation and de- 
tails of his personal life in order to obtain 
and hold a job. For many years we have 
relied on a system in which employees were 
trusted and generally held accountable for 
observance of standards of conduct pre- 
scribed by regulation and statute, while af- 
fording government the option of reprimand- 
ing, dismissing and prosecuting an employee 
who violated those standards. Although this 
approach does entail more time and work for 
personnel people, it has preserved certain 
basic values in our system of government. 

Iam not unaware that there have been 
a few cases of conflict of interest in different 
agencies, some of which have been damaging 
to the public interest, to the public image of 
the agency involved, and generally embar- 
rassing to all concerned. To apprehend a 
few corrupt individuals, however, it seems 
unwarranted to require countless thousands 
to reveal their personal business and finan- 
cial affairs. In effect, this policy amounts to 
a demand that the employee, on pain of los- 
ing his job, prove every few months that he 
and members of his family are not violating 
or even appearing to violate Federal laws. 
To my mind, this questionnaire constitutes a 
colossal yote of no-confidence in the integri- 
ty of over two and a half million citizens 
who work for the Federal government. 

I have in the past registered my strong 
protest about some of the instruments and 
procedures being used to gather informa- 
tion from and about an employee or appli- 
cant which has nothing to do with his ability 
and qualification to do a job. Although I 
would yield to no one in my interest in pro- 
moting adherence to the highest ethi- 
cal standards and in prohibiting the appear- 
ance of conflict of interest in government, I 
have the gravest doubts about the wisdom of 
these questionnaires. 

It is my understanding that each depart- 
ment and agency may formulate its own 
questionnaire specifying any additional per- 
sonal information it feels it must obtain 
from employees, and may determine which 
employees are required to submit the data. 
Would you inform the Subcommittee ap- 
proximately how many Federal employees 
are affected by this requirement and what 
is being done to assure the confidentiality of 
replies? In addition, we should like to know 
(1) what prompted this new policy, (2) 
what in particular it is envisioned that em- 
ployees will list under the heading of Oredi- 
tors,” and (3) what type of personnel action 
is indicated for employees who refuse to 
reply. 

Although considerable publicity was en- 
gendered last year when the Executive Order 
was issued, the primary emphasis was on re- 
porting of major conflict of interest holdings 
by Cabinet members and other political ap- 
pointees. Now that departments and agen- 
cies are issuing their regulations implement- 
ing the Order and the full impact of the 
policy is beginning to be felt, the Subcom- 
mittee is finding the complaints and ques- 
tions raised by employees warrant an inquiry 
into the matter. 
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Thank you for your assistance in our 
study. 
With all kind wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, JR., 
Chairman. 


Mr. ERVIN. In reply to my letter the 
subcommittee has just received a letter 
stating that the new program “is not a 
response to past abuses,” but “looks to 
the future and its preventative.” Mr. 
President, in dosing its patient with pre- 
ventative medicine, I fear the Commis- 
sion will render him immobile. As I 
wrote Mr. Macy: 

I am not unaware that there have been a 
few cases of conflict of interest in different 
agencies, some of which have been damaging 
to the public interest, to the public image of 
the agency involved, and generally embar- 
rassing to all concerned. To apprehend a few 
corrupt individuals, however, it seems un- 
warranted to require countless thousands to 
reveal their personal business and financial 
affairs. In effect, this policy amounts to a 
demand that the employee, on pain of losing 
his job, prove every few months that he and 
members of his family are not violating or 
even appearing to violate Federal laws. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of Mr. Macy’s letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1966. 
Hon, Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Ervin: Your letter of June 
23, 1966, expressed concern over possible ad- 
verse effects of the questionnaire concerning 
outside employment and financial interests 
of Federal employees and asked several ques~- 
tions about the arrangements involved. I 
appreciate this opportunity to explain the 
use of the confidential statement of employ- 
ment and financial interests in our ethical 
conduct program, 

In issuing Executive Order 11222, the 
President emphasized that its purposes were 
to codify, clarify, and strengthen the stand- 
ards of ethical conduct for executive branch 
personnel and to direct the attention of both 
the Federal employees and those who do busi- 
ness with the Government to situations in 
which careful attention is needed in order 
to avoid improper conduct or conflicts of in- 
terest. The order and related Commission 
and agency regulations brought together, in 
order to communicate in a more understand- 
able way, the requirements of existing laws, 
executive memoranda and agency policies on 
this subject and added express limitations 
with respect to the acceptance of gifts, enter- 
tainment and favors. 

Thus, in reply to your inquiry as to “what 
prompted the new policy”, the ethical con- 
duct program, including the use of state- 
ments of employment and financial inter- 
ests, looks to the future and is preventative; 
it is not a response to past abuses. It meets 
the evolving needs to communicate mean- 
ingfully and systematically with both Fed- 
eral employees and the large segment of pri- 
vate industry which deals with the Govern- 
ment on business or regulatory matters. The 
mutual understanding we hope to engender 
among Government and industry should help 
to ensure against unwitting or careless viola- 
tion of the many specific provisions of law 
including the criminal laws on conflict of in- 
terests which relate to Government em- 
ployees. 

I should point out that the new counseling 
service established by the order and regula- 
tions is provided only because employees in 
the past have requested such a facility to 
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assist them in making ethical judgments. 
The counselor’s function is limited to the 
furnishing of advice and guidance to employ- 
ees who seek his assistance. 

The requirement to submit statements of 
employment and financial interests is specifi- 
cally limited by the executive order, the 
Commission's regulations, and agency regu- 
lations approved by the Commission to those 
employees in (a) the Federal Executive Sal- 
ary Schedule, in grade GS-16 or above, in 
hearing examiner positions, and (b) in posi- 
tions which involve the exercise of judgment 
in making or recommending a Government 
decision relating to contracting, procure- 
ment, grants, subsidies, audits, or which 
have an economic impact on non-Federal 
enterprise. An agency head may exclude 
positions from the reporting requirement in 
category (b) or include additional positions 
which he considers necessary to carry out 
the laws peculiar to his agency and the in- 
tent of the executive order. 

Disclosure is directly related to avoidance 
of conflict of interest situations within the 
meaning of the criminal law as well as to 
avoidance of improprieties of a noncriminal 
nature. It is in no way intended to reflect 
upon the integrity of Federal employees and 
to my knowledge has had no significant ad- 
verse effect upon morale. That public em- 
ployment involves a public trust has been 
generally well recognized by employees. 

As to the number of employees required to 
file statements, there are approximately 9,000 
employees in category (a). I do not at this 
time know the number of employees in cate- 
gory (b) since the program has not been in 
operation long enough to gather statistics. 
We will get this information as soon as it is 
feasible to do so and I will be glad to advise 
you further when the information becomes 
available. 

In connection with the disclosure require- 
ments I want to correct any misunderstand- 
ing that an agency is free to require addi- 
tional personal information from employees 
beyond that related to employment and fi- 
nancial interests. The Commission's formats 
for confidential disclosure statements are de- 
signed to obtain the minimum information 
necessary to ensure that official duties are 
performed in compliance with the conflict 
of interest laws, the order, and applicable 
regulations. An agency may alter these for- 
mats to suit its individual needs, but re- 
quests for personal information unrelated to 
this purpose would not be justifiable on the 
basis of the ethics program. 

In response to your question as to the par- 
ticulars to be listed under the heading of 
“Creditors”, the format expressly excludes 
those to whom the employee is indebted by 
reason of a mortgage on his personal resi- 
dence or for ordinary household and living 
expenses. This makes it unnecessary to re- 
port the great majority of credit relationships 
and limits the listing to credit situations 
which may be related to the conflict of inter- 
est prohibitions. The p , here again, 
is to foster a systematic review by the indi- 
vidual and his employing agency of circum- 
stances which may indicate a conflict between 
his financial interests and the performance 
of his services for the Government. 

The executive order and the Commission’s 
regulations expressly require that all state- 
ments of employment and financial interests 
be held in the strictest confidence. Only the 
Commission or any agency head for good 
cause shown can disclose any information 
from a statement. Agency procedures to in- 
sure confidentiality are the subject of Com- 
mission inspection. We will require strict 
adherence to these procedures. 

With respect to your question as to the 
type of personnel action indicated in the 
event an employee should refuse to file a 
required statement, the agency head should 
take whatever remedial or disciplinary ac- 
tion might be needed in order to obtain com- 
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pliance with the order and regulations. Ifa 
less severe action would not serve he might 
have to change the employee to another posi- 
tion where the responsibilities did not re- 
quire the filing of a statement or, if this were 
not possible, to effect his removal from the 
service, In any case, as spelled out in our 
regulations, no adverse action could be taken 
against an employee without full compliance 
with any laws, executive orders and regula- 
tions applicable to such action. 

In closing I would like to emphasize that 
we in the Commission are entirely dedicated 
to the preservation of individual rights 
against unwarranted invasions of privacy. 
The standards of ethical conduct and the re- 
quirement of confidential statements of em- 
ployment and financial interests from certain 
employees in responsible positions, in our 
judgment, will contribute materially to the 
publie’s confidence in the integrity of Gov- 
ernment and are in the public interest. Iam 
confident that the great majority of those in 
the Federal workforce whose positions neces- 
sitate the submission of these statements will 
recognize their proper value as well as the 
spirit in which they are required. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. Macy, Jr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Macy also writes that 
the requirement of such data from em- 
ployees “will contribute materially to the 
public’s confidence in the integrity of 
Government and are in the public inter- 
est.” 

In considering the Commission’s argu- 
ment as expressed in this letter, I think 
it is interesting to note that the New 
York City Bar Association, in its 1960 re- 
port on conflict of interest, discussed 
the proposal for compulsory full disclo- 
sure and found that to the extent that 
the conflicts problem is one of public con- 
fidence, it is probable that disclosure of 
personal economic affairs would make 
a favorable public impression and a con- 
tribution to public confidence, yet “on 
balance, a statute requiring full disclo- 
sure does not seem to be the best route 
to pursue.” They cited impeding of re- 
cruitment as the first objection and 
noted that “interviews indicate that 
among the obstacles encountered in ef- 
forts to fill vacancies, the disclosure re- 
quirement stands high.” The report 
States on page 255: 

Americans are loath to reveal their per- 
sonal assets and income, for many reasons, 
and many will resist bitterly any efforts to 
make them do so. 

Apart from the recruitment question the 
full disclosure approach raises substantial 
risks of another kind, It is an almost cer- 
tain invitation to demagogic political attack 
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of one kind or another—upon the poor man 
as one who cannot manage even his own 
economic affairs, and upon the rich man as 
one who is privileged and has lost contact 
with the mass of the citizenry. 

But most important, disclosure alone will 
not do the job. The basic rules spelled out 
in the program advanced here are still need- 
ed—disqualification, bar on assisting out- 
siders, limits on gifts, post-employment con- 
trol, and so forth. Disclosure as a remedy 
suggests that the main problems of conflict 
of interest arise out of asset holdings. As 
this entire book seeks to make clear, this is 
too simplified a view of the problem. 

At best disclosure would help to police 
the kind of substantive restrictions that are 
needed. . . unless and until it can be shown 
that an integrated and aggressive program 
on all fronts has been a failure in relying 
upon a combination of rule and policing de- 
vices, the severe unfortunate side effects of 
the all-out disclosure requirement argue 
overwhelmingly against its adoption. 


I think this report suggests important 
aspects of this whole disclosure problem, 
and that is that morality can neither be 
created nor enforced by questionnaires. 
First, an employee or official deliberately 
bent on conflict of interest and disobeys 
existing statutes can easily falsify his 
replies. 

As with the minority status question- 
naire, there is nothing to be gained by 
the invasion of privacy. 

Second, the questionnaire policy ig- 
nores the fact that the most significant 
conflict-of-interest problems do not arise 
from business affairs and asset holdings, 
which can be listed, but from a wide 
range of more subtle activities, behavior, 
and pressures too varied to catalog. 
They involve judgment and common- 
sense, as well as personal morality and 
these are qualities which cannot be legis- 
lated or instilled by questionnaires. 
Throughout administrative history their 
presence in the civil service has depended 
in large measure on the appointment and 
recruitment process for Federal service; 
on the acumen and judgment of the 
Chief Executive, his department and 
agency chiefs, and his administrative 
people and on the skills of personnel 
specialists. 

The Civil Service Commission has es- 
tablished rules and examinations to de- 
termine the qualifications of an applicant 
and his ability to do a job. Supposedly, 
this determination is based on a merit 
system. The use of these questionnaires 
is an admission by the Commission that 
it has failed in its mission. Its process 
of recruitment is apparently so unsuc- 
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cessful for ascertaining the qualification 

of applicants and employees, that it must 
resort to many types of privacy invasions 

to check their private lives. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is continuing its investigation of 
these and other problems affecting the 
rights of employees and will hear expert 
witnesses discuss them for us during pub- 
lic hearings in the near future. 

It has been ably stated by Frederick 
Mosher that: 

Through its own personnel practices, the 
Federal Government may, by the force of 
example, give persuasive force toward social 
reforms it seeks in the non-public sectors of 
society. Conversely, by failing to practice 
what it preaches it may embarrass its lead- 
ership and severely weaken its case. 


Forms and practices such as these I 
have described are appropriate to totali- 
tarian countries and gestapo states. 
They have no place in a free society of 
free men. 

In furthering protection of basic con- 
stitutional rights and liberties for all 
citizens, I believe Government clearly 
should be setting an example as a model 
employer for the Nation by respecting the 
privacy, the dignity and the integrity of 
those American citizens who are also its 
employees. In this we have much at 
stake as a government, as a nation, and 
as individuals. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATOR 
HOLLAND TO BE RECOGNIZED 
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE 
VOTE TOMORROW ON THE PRO- 
TOCOLS TO THE NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
following the vote on the treaty tomor- 
row I be recognized for not to exceed 20 
minutes to speak on the airline strike 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 19, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Constituents’ Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in late 


spring, I sent a questionnaire to all of 
the residents in my district. About 160,- 


000 poll cards were delivered, and more 
than 12,000 replies have been received to 
date in my office. 

I found that many of my constituents 
liked the convenience of the computer 
card method of expressing themselves. 
They not only completed the question- 
naire, but wrote notes and letters to com- 
ment on other matters not specifically 
mentioned. It was a pleasure to hear 
from so many of my constituents. 

The results of the poll have been widely 
circulated in the district through my 


newsletter and by an interested press as 
well. I would like to bring the poll re- 
sults—and a few of what I found to be 
the more amusing and interesting let- 
ters—to the attention of the Members 
of the House by publishing my newslet- 
ter, in part, in the RECORD: 
Jux 1966. 


Dear FRIENDS: Thanks to the 11,000 of you 
who answered my questionnaire. I can say 
in all sincerity that I have seldom—during 
my nearly eight years in Congress—been as 
truly informed as I am today in my constitu- 
ents’ views on such a variety of important 
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issues. They will be an invaluable guide 
to me as I wrestle with the complex problems 
confronting our country and the Congress. 

Some poll cards are still coming into my 
Capitol Hill office, but we had to call a halt 
somewhere so that the computer could do 
its work. 

As usual, the most interesting questions 
proved to be those producing highly divided 
responses—such as Number 7. As you can 
see in the results below, a substantial mi- 
nority (37 percent) favor expanded trade 
with Russia and the European Communist- 
bloc nations. And 32 percent believe Red 
China should be admitted to the United 
Nations! 

Many cards were accompanied by letters 
and notes—not a few of which complained 
that the questions were too complex to an- 
swer with a simple Tes“ or “No.” I agree— 
but this is the problem your Congressman 
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must face when the roll is called: His vote 
must be cast on the issues as presented— 
not in the form he might prefer. 

The notes proved that no mere machine 
will ever take the “people” out of human 
beings! 

One letter caused a few smiles amongst my 
staff. It falls in the “answer at my own 
risk” category. “Recently,” the man wrote, 
“I was considering running for a position 
such as yours as Congressman, but I didn’t 
know how to go about it. What is the pro- 
cedure?” 

Several constituents displayed real inge- 
nuity in answering the questionnaire, such 
as the wife who wrote to explain. . . our 
answer is a combination of both my hus- 
band’s and my opinions . . we had to com- 
promise on 3 questions. I conceded 2 and 
he 1.“ And then there was the democratic 
spirit of the father who used the poll as the 
basis of a round-table discussion with his 


Questionnaire results 


if necessary to hold sı 
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Yes No 
10,539 717 93.6 
9, 329 1,933 82.8 
7,860 3,377 69.9 
9, 393 1,859 83.4 
1,650 9,569 14.7 
1,64 9, 574 14.6 
8,137 3, 012 72.8 
4, 197 7, 038 37.3 
9, 693 1, 538 86.3 
RSE 7,073 4,183 62.8 
3, 603 7,639 32.5 
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family of eight. They came up with the 
answers by voting on each issue! 

The cost of living is a disturbing problem 
to many. I lke the way this man put it: 
“I do not kKnow this country’s financial 
standing, but. . apple turnovers are more 
small, less filled, and twice as costly as the 
ones I bought in 1939.“ 

* . * > 7 

History Lessons: “Two-year term for Con- 
gressmen extended to 4 years? Two is 
enough. We are no wiser than Washington 
was.” Also: “I am never, I repeat never, in 
favor of deficit spending. I can't ever be- 
lieve the first 31 Presidents were wrong about 
deficit spending and the last 5 were right.” 

Most replies were heartwarming and en- 
couraging, and all were appreciated. In, 
around and between my heavy Committee 
and floor schedules, I am trying to answer 
each, but the flood of correspondence has 
made it most difficult. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we commemorate Captive 
Nations Week, it seems to me particu- 
larly ironic that on the same recent day 
when the Soviet Union canceled its par- 
ticipation in the annual track and field 
meet with the United States, our State 
Department announced a liberalization 
on travel by U.S. citizens to Communist 
countries with which we have no diplo- 
matic relations. 

Although the countries involved in this 
lift of travel restrictions are not among 
the east-central Europe captive nations, 
where travel by Americans is already 
relatively easy, there still is a most un- 
satisfactory inconsistency in the two an- 
nouncements on the same day. 

The Russians said they were canceling 
their athletes’ trip to our country be- 
cause of “our hatred for the American 
military who are perpetrating atrocities 
in Vietnam and our solidarity with the 
people of Vietnam.” 

That was the same day the State De- 
partment announced that persons in 
cultural, athletic, commercial, educa- 
tional, public affairs, and professional 
fields will henceforth be eligible to apply 
for validation of their passports for 
travel to restricted areas. These are 
Communist China, North Vietnam, 
North Korea, Cuba, and Albania. 

These simultaneous announcements 
also graphically illustrate a gradually 


diminishing concern on our part—by our 
Government and the people—over the 
plight of the people of the captive na- 
tions of east-central Europe. 

Now is a time when Communist prop- 
aganda machinery is concentrating its 
attacks on alleged U.S. mistreatment of 
smaller nations, to recognize anew the 
Soviet imperialist record in east-central 
Europe. Now is a time for us to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principles set forth 
in Public Law 90, enacted by Congress 
in July 1959 providing for the designa- 
tion of the third week in July as “Captive 
Nations Week.” 

The resolution by which the law was 
enacted stated, in part: 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or other 
religious freedoms, and of their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 


A Tribute to Wilfred E. Roosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 


to the fact that Superintendent of Mails 
Wilfred Roosa last winter completed 53 
years of service as a postal employee in 
the city of Passaic. This is a record of 
service in the Passaic Post Office. Since 
I was out of the country at the time, the 
occasion of his retirement escaped my 
notice. 

It is unsung heroes like Wilfred Roosa, 
doing their jobs with dedication from 
day to day, who do so much to keep the 
wheels of our government moving. 

The people of his area have every rea- 
son to be grateful to him for his splen- 
did service. 


Captive Nations Week: 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the eighth annual observance of 
our recognition of the plight of the cap- 
tive nations. President Johnson, in a 
special captive nations proclamation, has 
asked us to consider the situation of peo- 
ples who still do not enjoy national inde- 
pendence and democratic liberties. 

In the immediate aftermath of World 
War II the list of nations which had 
fallen under Soviet domination grew 
alarmingly long. More and more na- 
tions fell under the yoke of a new form 
of imperialism at the very time when 
the list of countries under Western 
colonialism was growing shorter. 
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Although we still have no cause for 
unguarded optimism, it is possible to 
point to a number of trends which are 
already threatening monolithic Commu- 
nist domination in a number of countries. 

Communist dogmatists are having to 
face the fact that the same political 
forces which propelled many African 
and Asian peoples into nationhood are 
operating in the countries under Com- 
munist rule. For the desire for self- 
determination and national independ- 
ence is universal. It is even beginning 
to influence and divide Communist 
hierarchies. Only a few months ago 
Rumania’s growing independence on 
economic questions was extended to cer- 
tain political matters. Rumania sug- 
gested Soviet troops have been in Eastern 
Europe long enough. 

I suspect that we have only begun to 
witness the changes which the forces of 
polycentrism will bring. For even a 
small amount of independence and inter- 
nal liberalization tends to make people 
want more. 

Another factor which is operating 
against the perpetuation of a Communist 
empire is the failure of Communist eco- 
nomic theories when they are actually 
putinto practice. Yugoslavia has essen- 
tially abandoned collectivization of agri- 
culture and has instituted a semi- 
market economy. The Polish regime 
has had to relax its policy of agricultural 
collectivization. 

We must do all we can to help insure 
that these processes continue and become 
more widespread. For, by themselves, 
these changes are only a beginning. 
The peoples of Eastern Europe are still 
far from achieving true freedom and 
national independence. In some coun- 
tries these liberalizing tendencies have 
not even begun. 

Because America is committed to the 
ideas of political freedom and independ- 
ence, we cannot remain indifferent to the 
fate of the captive nations. We must 
look with hope toward the day when 
it will no longer be possible to speak of 
“captive nations.” We must have faith 
that this day will come. Great empires 
have inevitably crumbled because con- 
querors could not continue to enforce 
their will on diverse peoples. The Com- 
munist empire is no exception. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
ago the Congress set aside this week of 
the year for the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. Much of our attention 
has been focused this year on the war in 
southeast Asia, but we dare not forget 
that already for more than 24 years the 
peoples of East Europe have been 
dominated by an alien power, mainland 
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China for 17 years, Tibet for 15, North 
Vietnam for 12, and Cuba for 6 years. 

This occasion is a solemn reminder of 
the tragic plight of courageous people, of 
the violation of promises, treaties and 
international law, and of the responsibil- 
ity of freedom-loving people everywhere 
to pursue a course that will bring peace 
to those in captivity. 

In the last several weeks our press has 
reported new efforts to break down trade 
barriers into these countries, new en- 
deavors to establish cultural exchange, 
and new attempts by captive nations to 
obtain a greater measure of freedom. We 
continue to hope for improvement in 
enslaved countries and look forward to 
the time when there will be no more 
captivity. 

It is my hope that all Americans will 
join in observing this week to reaffirm 
their concern for those in restricted lands. 


The Captive Nations, 1966 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tention of this country, indeed of the 
entire world, is presently focused on the 
struggles in Asia. Some attention is also 
being paid to the crisis in the Western 
Alliance in Europe. But one area of con- 
tention in this age of international up- 
heaval is given little notice. This area 
comprises what are properly called the 
captive nations. 

The nations which disappeared as in- 
dependent entities behind the Iron Cur- 
tain of Josef Stalin two decades ago are 
still held by brute force within the pat- 
tern of relationships which comprise the 
Soviet Communist empire established by 
the late dictator. The methods of repres- 
sion of dissent—there is no question of 
anything stronger such as outright op- 
position—may now be more subtle than 
in the past, but they are still actively 
used. Students demonstrate against 
some aspects of the floundering regime 
in Prague and are hauled off to prison. 
Religion is still vigorously attacked in 
all these countries. Ties with the West 
are not as strongly built as is sometimes 
supposed. Witness the refusal to allow 
the Pope to attend celebrations of the 
Polish millennium held earlier this year. 

The fate of those brave young patriots 
who defied the mechanized power of the 
Red army in Hungary is not yet fully 
known. But we can be certain that it 
Was an unpleasant one, as the accounts 
of the mass deportations which followed 
the Soviet intervention would indicate. 
The tales of horror of the police state 
which existed with the sanction of the 
Soviet Union before the revolt in 1956 
have been admirably recounted in the 
book by James Michener, “The Bridge at 
Andau.” 

There have been some changes in the 
economic management policies of some 
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of the states fashioned in the Soviet 
image. However, other forms of what 
might be called liberalization have not 
appeared. The absoiute monopoly of 
power is still held by the currently su- 
preme cliques within the Communist 
oligarchies which have furnished all the 
leaders since the Russians conquered the 
East European states. The basic sources 
of power of these regimes is still that 
which helped to establish and cement 
their capture of power 20 years ago. 
These sources are the omnipresent 
domestic police apparatus and the less 
obvious, but never-forgotten might of 
the Red army. 

Mr. Speaker, we should never let the 
dramatic news of current events in other 
parts of the world, and here at home, 
cloud our realization of what has hap- 
pened to millions of human beings living 
under the yoke of Soviet imperialism and 
its nefarious agents. We must do our 
utmost to let the ordinary citizens of 
these horrid replicas of a dark age of 
despotism know that we do remember 
them, that we do not agree that their 
present condition is either morally ac- 
ceptable or permanent. 

The observance of Captive Nations 
Week here in this bastion of freedom is a 
correct and necessary event. We are 
the bulwark against the tide of aggres- 
sion and tyranny which has flowed from 
the state of Lenin and Stalin and their 
successors. If we do not realize that the 
terrible results of their previous actions 
are still existent in the world today, then 
who will bother or dare to remember and 
call out against the evil? 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to add here my 
personal wish that it will not be long in 
the future before the observance of this 
week is unnecessary. I want to extend 
to the unbowed patriots of the captive 
nations my deepest sympathy and my 
sincerest hopes that soon we may be able 
to celebrate with them the achievement 
of their national freedom and independ- 
ence. 


New Athens, III., Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
marked the beginning of the centennial 
celebration of New Athens, Ill. Located 
in St. Clair County in the 24th Congres- 
sional District, which I have the honor 
to represent, New Athens prepared an 
outstanding 3-day commemoration of its 
100th birthday. 

The citizens of New Athens are proud 
of their town, and rightfully so, and 
scheduled numerous festivities for the 
occasion. New Athens boasts some of 
the finest farmland in the Midwest; its 
schools and churches are among the best, 
contributing to the well-being of the 
community, and its local industries have 
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fine records and have contributed greatly 
to the town’s progress and prosperity. 

New Athens, originally known as Ath- 
ens, also marks the spot of some of the 
initial construction and channelization 
work of the $77 million Kaskaskia navi- 
gation project. The residents of New 
Athens and their neighbors have worked 
long and hard on this project; it is fitting 
that this proud community of 1,923 
should play such an important role in the 
development of the biggest navigation 
“a flood control project in southern Nli- 
nois. 

I salute New Athens and congratulate 
its fine people on their town’s 100th 
birthday. 


Resource Development Action in 
Appalachia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much encouraged by the determined ef- 
forts of rural people in the Appalachian 
area of Kentucky to improve their eco- 
nomic base by developing their land and 
water resources. They are moving for- 
ward in working out resource problen.s 
that have been a bottleneck to progress. 

I have been following with interest the 
Mill Creek small watershed project in 
Monroe County, Ky., my home county 
in the congressional district I represent. 
It is a good example of local action that 
is being taken with State and Federal 
help. It is an indication of how tools of 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act are being put to work in combination 
with the small watershed program. 

The project work plan has been com- 
pleted and is under agency review before 
being presented to congressional commit- 
tees for approval. The project aree is 
one where there is urgent need to in- 
crease family income, which, of course, 
affects the economy of the entire county. 
Farmland, roads, and bridges are beset 
annually by damaging floods. This 
flooding has an adverse effect not only 
on land use, but on the economy of the 
watershed. Cropland, grassland, and 
forestland need conservation practices if 
they are to contribute to economic sta- 
bility and halt erosion. However, many 
of the people involved have not been able 
financially to carry out this work. 

The Mill Creek project was approved 
for help under section 203 of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act. Asa 
result, farmers have already started to 
apply needed conservation practices. It 
is significant, I think, that the majority 
of the people who are receiving this help 
have not been reached before by other 
programs. This is a good sign. It is an 
indication that the purposes of the Ap- 
palachian Act are being fulfilled. 

The land treatment is a basic element 
of the watershed project itself. Plans 
call for all feasible measures to solve soil 
and water problems and, in addition, to 
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enhance the overall economy of the wa- 
tershed community, especially low-in- 
come farms. 

The city of Tompkinsville will have a 
new source of water supply from a 
planned 72-acre multipurpose reservoir 
at which public recreation facilities are 
also to be developed. Growth and devel- 
opment of Tompkinsville presently is se- 
riously hampered by lack of adequate 
quality water. The recreation area is 
expected to serve over 18,000 people an- 
nually. This recreation area will com- 
plement a smaller development at the 
adjacent Old Mulkey House State Park, 
a historic shrine dating back to the days 
of Daniel Boone. 

I think those people are doing a tre- 
mendous job and they have my support, 
as do other similar small watershed proj- 
ects in the area. In many Appalachian 
communities, the sound development of 
natural resources is the main hope if 
sustained benefits are to be realized. 
Projects such as Mill Creek serve to carry 
out the purposes of the tools we have 
given rural people to stimulate economic 
activity. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July, celebrations of our na- 
tional independence and individual 
freedom echo throughout the land. We 
are proud of our democratic heritage 
in as far as Americans may pursue dis- 
tinctive courses in politics, economics, 
and religion. The American way of life 
is characterized by personal liberty. We 
have consistently sympathized with 
freedom movements throughout the 
world as a free America would find it 
hard to survive in a world dominated by 
communism. For the fourth time in the 
last five decades the United States is en- 
gaged in a battle to contain menacing 
imperialism. But, while our attention is 
focused on southeast Asia let us not for- 
get the plight of the hundreds of millions 
of peoples living behind the Iron Curtain. 

Americans are apt to take their 
freedom for granted. We unconsciously 
enjoy our individual liberties. Disagree- 
ment and criticism in politics, a profes- 
sion of one’s own choosing, and religious 
worship based on individual beliefs have 
become so essential to every American 
that they are pursued without second 
thought. Captive Nations Week must 
serve as a time when the American people 
will consider their fortunate position, 
and, at the same time, rededicate them- 
selves to the peoples living under the 
oppressive rule of the Communists. 

As the world continues to divide it- 
self into camps of haves and have-nots, 
we cannot afford to lose sight of our 
responsibilities. As the leader in the 
free world we must continue our policy 
of building bridges to the East. The 
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peoples behind the Iron Curtain must be 
aware of our sincere concern for their 
plight. The flame of liberty still burns 
in the hearts of those peoples subjugated 
by the Communists. We as a nation 
must at all times be willing to rekindle 
that flame. 


Results of a Public Opinion Survey Taken 
in North Carolina’s Eighth Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am including the results of my annual 
public opinion survey among residents of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
North Carolina. 

I would like to express appreciation to 
all those who took the trouble to inform 
me of their stands on some of the im- 
portant issues before this session of Con- 
gress. A total of 14,104 persons com- 
pleted questionnaires and mailed them 
to my Washington office—a return of ap- 
proximately 2,000 more than last year. 

One especially gratifying aspect of this 
year's questionnaire is that so many per- 
sons—I would estimate a majority— 
added comments elaborating their views 
on one or more of the questions or on 
some other issue of concern to them. 

It is interesting to observe that a ma- 
jority of those answering voted against 
a proposed International Education Act 
but for an International Health Act, thus 
indicating that the answers were given 
after deliberation and thought. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the 
broadest possible cross section of district 
residents and returns were received from 
all of the counties of the district. This 
would indicate that the responses consti- 
tute a fair reflection of the thinking of 
Eighth District residents. 

The answers were tabulated by Data 
Management, Inc., of Washington, D.C., 
by the use of data processing equipment. 

Following are the questions asked in 
the 1966 poll and the responses by num- 
bers and percentages: 

1. Which of the following policies would 
you like to see the U.S. follow in Vietnam? 

Percent 

(a) Continue present policy (2,070)... 14.7 
(b) Withdraw all U.S. combat troops 

(2,193) 

(c) Transfer U.S. troops to coastal en- 

claves and fight a strictly de- 

fensive war (653) _...--------- 

(d) Expand air attacks against North 

Vietnam to include industrial 

targets, close to the port of Hai- 

phong to reduce the flow of war 


15.5 


4.6 


supplies to South Vietnam, and 
do whatever else is necessary to 
bring the war to a successful 
conclusion even at the risk of 
intervention by Red China 
CO ie Rae IY PAS SIE SSE AYE NEN 
No answer (982) _...-...----..--..-- 


64.2 
7.0 
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Please note that this questionnaire list- 
ing the foregoing questions was circu- 
lated before the present stepped-up air 
strikes against North Vietnam. 


2. The President has proposed a new pro- 
gram under which the government would 
subsidize rents of families eligible for public 
housing but who would reside in housing 
units provided by non-profit, low-dividend, 
or cooperative housing owners. (The family 
would pay 25% of its income for rent and 
the Federal Government would pay the rest). 
Do you favor this proposal? 


Percent 
LETENG By a ee Pee 12.1 
TVT 85. 3 
INO eee A AEST 2.6 


3. The President has proposed, in addition 
to existing financial aids to cities for urban 
renewal, etc., spending $2.3 billion during the 
next 6 years for what he calls a massive dem- 
onstration cities program. Certain cities 
around the country would be selected as 
“demonstration cities,” and a federal co- 
ordinator would be assigned to each one. 
Do you favor this proposal? 


Percent 
PRA) bee oe ee eae 10.2 
oN Ef ̃ ⅛ :. Oe Re 87. 5 
No answer (8297 2. 3 


4. The President is proposing the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966, to give chil- 
dren in other continents the same head 
start we are trying to give our own children.” 
Do you favor this program? 


c 
. 
No answer (532) 

5. The President is also proposing the In- 
ternational Health Act of 1966, to wipe out 
smallpox, malaria, and control yellow fever 
over most of the world in this decade.” Do 
you favor this program? 


T ik SES 
TTT 
No answer (779) 


6. Do you believe the U.S. should provide 
funds to assist over-populated countries in 
promoting birth control? 


Yes (6,406) 
No (7,026) 


7. Would you favor civil rights legisla- 
tion— 

(a) To give the Federal Government juris- 
diction over the selection of juries in state 
courts to assure non-discriminatory jury 
selection? 


Percent 
ng TN OY Y Seapine ia A EES Ss sen cape Su 10.9 
ae —— 85.3 
No answer (886) 3.8 


(b) To confer authority of federal courts 
to prosecute persons charged with murdering, 
assaulting or intimidating those engaged in 
civil rights activities? 


Percent 
( ence eee 24. 1 
SCO ELA > eee eee e 71.1 
No answer (675) ...................... 4.8 


(c) To prohibit racial discrimination in 
the sale or rental of housing? 


J 88 
N (10,004) enendeni 
No answer (876) 


8. Would you favor granting industry a 
tax credit for expenses incurred in operating 
on-the-job training programs for unskilled 
labor? 


Percent 
Yes (8,886) - 63.0 
No (4.637) 32.9 
No answer (881 „„ 4. 1 
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9. Would you favor recognition and admis- 
sion to the United Nations of Red China? 


Percent 
aan 27. 8 
ee 65.1 
No answer (1,0132 ͤ„„ü40)%ẽE 7. 1 


10. Would you favor legislation which 
would invoke binding compulsory arbitration 
in labor-management disputes involving 
public services or which threaten irreparable 
damage to the national interest? 


Percent 
T 74. 9 
Be COO sek a ne ieee 19.1 
Ne answer (888) „„ 6.0 


11. Do you favor four-year terms for Rep- 
resentatives in Congress? 


Percent 
WES: (BGO) sareen aen 60. 4 
No (4,968)... 35.2 
No answer (618 4.4 


12. The President is recommending an ex- 
pansion of the anti-poverty program. The 
appropriation last year was $114 billion and 
the request this year is for an additional 
$134 billion. Would you recommend: 


Percent 
(a) Increasing and expanding the pro- 


as recommended? (1,197). 8.5 


(c) Reducing the money spent on it? 
(3,513) 
(d) Keeping it at the present level? 
(2,942) 
No answer (41222222 


13. Do you favor stricter laws regulating 
the rights of individuals to purchase fire- 
arms? 


Percent 
ier een a 63.2 
ess, a ee 33.3 
NO answer . — 3.5 


14. Do your favor federal standards for 
the transporting and sale of dogs, cats and 
other animals for use in medical research: 


Percent 
es. (8096) occ So he 63.8 
Sr / ( 27. 0 
No answer (1.2999 2 . 


Captive Nations Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join today in marking Captive 
Nations Day as a part of the observance 
of Captive Nations Week from July 17 
through July 23. 

Liberty is our dearest possession in the 
United States. It is a condition of life 
we seek not for ourselves alone but for 
all men, everywhere. It is important, 
therefore, that we remind ourselves today 
of the peoples of Europe and Asia living 
in bondage and of their aspirations to be- 
come free to choose their own destinies. 

Although the Western nations have 
granted independence and freedom to 
more than 50 nations since World War II, 
the Soviet Union has not only retained 
its 19th century empire in the east and 
south but extended its sway to the west, 
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encompassing the ancient and proud na- 
tions of eastern and middle Europe. 

These peoples’ resistance to subjuga- 
tion has expressed itself again and 
again—in the East German revolt of 
1953, in the Polish stirrings of 1956, in 
the great Hungarian uprising of 1956, 
and in the individual decisions of some 
4 million East Germans to seek freedom 
in the West. 

Tyranny takes many forms. To con- 
tinue to work for liberty from within the 
modern totalitarian states requires a rare 
courage and tenacity. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that this eighth Captive Nations 
Day takes place on the 22d anniversary of 
a grasp for freedom by men with just 
such qualities. On July 20, 1944, the men 
of the German resistance carried out 
their plan to rid Germany and the world 
of Hitler and Hitlerism—and only the 
most bitter misfortune prevented their 
success. 

To all those who have given their lives 
for freedom in middle and eastern Eu- 
rope, we in the West and their country- 
men owe a great debt of gratitude. They 
have helped to keep alive the flame of 
liberty that Nazi and Communist govern- 
ments worked to snuff out. 

For ourselves, we must pursue policies 
that aid the countries of middle and 
eastern Europe in their efforts to achieve 
greater independence from the Soviet 
Union. We must encourage the tenden- 
cies toward economic liberalization that 
have already begun. We must, despite 
the conflict in Asia, go on to build the 
bridges to Eastern Europe that offer the 
best hope of an expansion of individual 
freedom for the captive peoples. 


A Potential Presidential Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
turbulent and troublesome times, I would 
like to call to your attention a gentle- 
man who, I believe warrants the Nation’s 
serious consideration because of his high 
qualifications and capabilities. The gen- 
tleman to whom I have reference is Mr. 
Potter Stewart, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, who was appointed to 
his position by former President Eisen- 
hower in 1958 at the young age of 43. 
At the time of his appointment, he was 
the second youngest Justice to have been 
appointed to such a position in 105 years. 
Justice Stewart has distinguished him- 
self in other areas as well, which prompts 
me to call him to your attention as I feel 
this young Associate Justice is one who 
should be given serious consideration as 
a potential presidential candidate. 

Justice Stewart was born on January 
25, 1915, in Jackson, Mich., but he lived 
the major portion of his life in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, attending the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools and later Hotchkiss School of 
Connecticut on a scholarship. Following 
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graduation from Hotchkiss, he entered 
Yale University on a scholarship and, 
prior to his graduation in 1937, he served 
as chairman of the Yale Daily News. He 
graduated with a B.A. degree and with 
cum laude honors. He was unable to 
decide after graduation whether to pur- 
sue his interest in law or journalism. 
But after a year at Cambridge on a 
Henry Fellowship, he returned to Yale 
Law School. Justice Stewart was again 
active in student organizations. He won 
the Moot Court Competition, became edi- 
tor of the Yale Law Journal, and grad- 
uated in 1941 with an LL.B. degree and 
cum laude honors. 

Justice Stewart was admitted to the 
Ohio Bar Association in 1941. He began 
his practice in New York and remained 
there until 1942 when his Navy Reserve 
unit was called into active service. He 
served 3 years on active sea duty and 
humorously refers to his service as a 
“sort of a ‘Mr. Roberts’ Navy—scared to 
death a very small percentage of the time 
and bored the rest.“ Mr. Stewart may 
be too modest, however, because during 
those 3 years of sea duty he received 
three battle stars. 

Upon his discharge in 1945 as a lieu- 
tenant, he returned to his law practice 
in New York and his wife, the former 
Mary Ann Bertles, of Long Island, N.Y., 
whom he married on April 24, 1945. He 
continued to practice there until 1947 
when he decided to move his family, 
which then included a daughter, back to 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Stewart not only moved back to his 
hometown but into a rich tradition in 
law and politics which had been estab- 
lished by his father, James Garfield 
Stewart. Among the many positions his 
father held were the office of mayor of 
Cincinnati and member of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. At one time he was an 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
the Governor’s office of Ohio. Mr. Pot- 
ter Stewart was a dedicated attorney but 
he found himself being lured into public 
office by 1950 when he began a 3-year 
tenure as a member of the Cincinnati 
Council. He served as vice mayor from 
1952 to 1953 but rejected the opportunity 
to campaign for the mayor’s office in 
order to spend more time with his family 
which was now complete with the addi- 
tion of two sons. 

He was only allowed a year’s seclusion 
from public office, however, for he was 
soon called upon to serve on the Sixth 
District U.S. Court of Appeals by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It was a difficult de- 
cision; for although he wished to be a 
justice, he had not thought the oppor- 
tunity would come so soon. He wanted 
to continue his law practice, but he fi- 
nally decided to accept the opportunity, 
and on April 27, 1954, Mr. Potter Stewart 
was appointed to the court of appeals. 
The courage with which Justice Stewart 
pursued justice and the ability he showed 
in deciding issues did not go unnoticed. 
During the Senate recess of 1958, a va- 
cancy occurred on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and Justice Stewart was called 
upon to fill this position. 

It is most difficult for one to assess the 
philosophy of a Justice and even more 
difficult for a layman to undertake such 
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a task during a few moments on the floor. 
It is necessary, however, to point out a 
few of the more pertinent areas where 
Justice Stewart has made outstanding 
contributions to our society. He has 
been categorized as a “swingman,” “con- 
servative,” and various other elassifica- 
tions; but he defies all categories except 
that of a “Justice.” His voting record 
places him in the conservative category. 
Justice Stewart is an advocate of judicial 
restraint which influences his decisions 
such as the school prayer rulings, for on 
three separate occasions he was the lone 
dissenter, standing for the right of chil- 
dren to voluntarily participate in re- 
ligious activities. 

Conversely, he has been in the fore- 
front of some decisions which have liber- 
alized our criminal procedure with 
needed reform. Throughout his tenure 
Justice Stewart has supported the right 
for accused to have counsel and has, 
therefore, been the guide for applying 
the sixth amendment to the States which 
requires a counsel to be appointed for in- 
digents in all State criminal trials. The 
examples could continue but the impor- 
tant point is that Justice Stewart has 
exemplified courage and qualifications 
both as a speaker for the minority and as 
a leader of the majority. 

His ability and achievements not only 
compel us to honor him as a capable ad- 
ministrator of the law but obligates us 
to seriously consider him as a potential 
candidate for President of our Nation. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Cap- 
tive Nations Week, following as it does 
our own Independence Day here in the 
United States, is a time to hail the force- 
fulness and the fortitude of those peoples 
of Eastern Europe who have maintained 
their identity and independence despite 
all the vicissitudes and would-be domi- 
nance to which they have been victim. 

Captive Nations Week is a reminder 
to all the world that the spirit of man 
prevails no matter what the physical 
conditions to which he is subjected. The 
nations which have been caught up in 
the net of Communist domination have 
never ceased to exist as entities, person- 
alities in their own right. The Iron Cur- 
tain which fell around them never 
smothered them. The dominance of that 
communism which sought to amalga- 
mate them into one cohesive mass has 
never succeeded in erasing their iden- 
tities. Each of the captive nations is 
today as readily identifiable as it was 
before the heavy hand of modern com- 
munism fell upon it. 

Among these nations were those whose 
history of independence dates from the 
Middle Ages—such as Poland, Lithuania, 
Hungary. Some were nations of great 
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modern development, such as Czecho- 
slovakia. Whether by tradition or recent 
training, all were nations whose inde- 
pendence had been hailed in the 20th 
century with its emphasis upon the self- 
determination of peoples. 

The attempted subjugation by com- 
munism was, therefore, the more to be 
deplored. It was too, however, the more 
to be withstood. And it has, indeed, been 
withstood valiantly in the hearts and 
minds of the people. The basis of the 
tenacity of separate statehood lies in the 
spirit of the people who compose these 
individual nations. There endurance, 
their courage, their patriotism have per- 
sisted in the current era as they persisted 
before communism became a threat to 
the free world. These nations shared a 
history of collective sacrifices within 
their separate groups, of incredible hard- 
ships endured because of their determi- 
nation to maintain their identity in spite 
of all aggression, and their faith in the 
enduring fruits of their efforts. 

In recent decades we could but deplore 
the plight of these capitive nations. 
Theirs was a common fate of political 
domination over peoples whose national 
spirit had never succumbed, whose na- 
tional characteristics had never been 
overcome, who carried a torch lighted by 
a memory of past freedom and shining 
hope for the future. 

In the last few years there seems to 
have been renewed hope. There have 
been brave signs of protest against the 
regime superimposed by communism. 
There has been open defiance of it and 
evidence of a renewed independence of 
spirit. 

In honoring Captive Nations Week we 
hail this love of freedom, this spirit of 
liberty, and the faith that endures and 
motivates man to withstand all domi- 
nation. 


Report From Congressman Lester L. Wolff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important functions of a Congress- 
man is to keep his constituents informed 
on the major issues of the day. I would 
like to include in the Recor a report to 
my constituents stating my opinions in 
recent developments and activities in 
Washington: 

A Report From Your CONGRESSMAN LESTER L. 
Wo.rr, THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
New YORK 
Dear NEIGHBOR: The developments in 

Washington that affect today’s fast-moving 

events in the world, the nation and in our 

District make it vitally important that you be 

constantly apprised of the active part your 

Congressional representative has assumed 

and will continue to assume in shaping these 

developments. In order to keep you in- 
formed of my activities in Washington on 
your behalf, I shall continue to send you 
this report. I am presently engaged in these 
activities: Viet Nam, space, foreign affairs, 
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jet noise, conservation, oceanographic de- 
velopment, consumer protection, industry 
and job development on Long Island, Post 
Office matters, draft problems, Veteran af- 
fairs, and current government appropria- 
tions. I thought you would be interested 
in a more detailed report on some of these 
matters. 


VIETNAM; THE BOMBING OF HANOI AND 
HAIPHONG OIL DUMPS 

My position: On the morning of the day 
that I learned the Administration had 
ordered the bombing of oil supplies at Hanoi 
and Haiphong, I made the following state- 
ment on the floor of the Houes: 

“It is easy to destroy. Our capability goes 
much further than the destruction of oil 
dumps. We can destroy all of Viet Nam and 
much more, if we so desire. However, our 
purpose is not to destroy a nation, but to 
permit a people the opportunity to build a 
nation, This is a more difficult task. The 
consequences of our recent action only await 
time. We have taken a big chance, I would 
have preferred our giving one more try for 
a bilateral cease-fire. Since there are none 
of the ‘King’s Men’ around, we can’t put back 
that which has fallen. I hope that this is 
not a prelude to one-upmanship that would 
bring us into an expanded war instead of 
the intended peace. People who have noth- 
ing to lose become desperate people. Desper- 
ate people do desperate things.” 

TRADING STAMPS ADD TO COST OF FOOD 


My fight to alert consumers to the wide- 
spread abuses of the inadequately regulated 
trading stamp industry, which result in in- 
creased food costs, has at last been confirmed 
by a U.S. Government-sponsored report. The 
long-awaited results of a National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing independent survey 
corroborate the findings of my exhaustive 
Congressional investigation of the industry’s 
activities in the food field. My investigation, 
conducted at my personal expense, concluded, 
as did the Commission report, that the bil- 
lion-dollar trading stamps industry, which 
does a large part of its business in the retail 
food trade, makes its swollen profits at the 
cost of adding considerably to your food bill. 

The results of the President’s Committee 
report bear out my contention that, while a 
properly regulated stamp industry can per- 
form a valuable promotional service to the 
retail food business, the present uneven state 
regulations are entirely unsatisfactory and 
cost you, the consumer, an added 2% each 
week on your grocery budget. 

The independent report of the Commission 
cites trading stamps as “a form of promotion 
whose costs are borne largely by consumers” 
and points to the “1964 figures of 2 billion 
dollars spent for advertising food and 680 
million spent for trading stamps by retailers 
as significant in the size of the food bill that 
year.” Recent rises in the cost of living have 
been substantially the result of increased 
food prices. 

Thus, the Commission survey results sup- 
port the basic fact that emerged from my 
informal Congressional inquiry: that part of 
the inflationary trend resulting from spiral- 
ing food prices is attributable to the lack of 
proper regulation of the trading stamp in- 
dustry. Before the close of the 89th Con- 
gress, I shall have introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing the creation of a federal trading stamp 
agency to bring about the end of practices 
that dip into your pocket. 


YOUR FEDERAL TAX DOLLAR AT WORK IN THE 
DISTRICT 

As your Congressman, I believe it is my 
responsibility to secure for the District as 
many federal grants and contracts as pos- 
sible. In the past week I was gratified to 
announce the latest in a series of grants and 
contracts awarded in the District during the 
past 2 years: a $333,000 grant from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health for a com- 
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munity mental health center in Woodbury; a 
$74,105,495 Navy contract to Grumman Air- 
craft for production of A6-A aircraft; a $65,- 
000 grant from the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration toward the cost of 
sewage plant additions in Great Neck; a Post 
Office Dept. contract for a new 20,000 square 
foot post office in Roslyn Heights. 
OFFICIAL TRIP TO ARGENTINA 

My visit to Buenos Aires was made on be- 
half of our House of Representatives at the 
invitation of Dep. Arturo Mor Roig, then 
President of the Argentine National Con- 
gress. On my return from Argentina, less 
than a week before the coup there, I called 
the political situation in that country ‘vola- 
tile’ and one in which anything could hap- 
pen. My evaluation of the situation was 
based on 5 days of intensive talks with 
President Arturo Illia, his Min. of War, Gen. 
Castro Sanchez, Min, of Defense Leopoldo 
Suarez, and others in the congress, the Ilia 
cabinet and military. All expressed to me 
deep concern over the threat posed to their 
government. They also voiced their deter- 
mination to do all in their power to pre- 
serve the constitutional government in 
Argentina, a course our own nation and I 
favored. 

The ousting of Illia’s administration is, 
to my mind, a real setback for Argentina, 
He had served for almost 3 years and had 
done more than any other man to repair 
the economic ravages to his country 
caused by years of Peronism. He had 
ambitious plans, both economic and social, 
designed to complete his nation’s recovery. 

When I returned to Washington after my 
5 day visit to Argentina, I was able to sup- 
ply valuable information on the Argentine 
situation to Washington officials responsible 
for our Latin American policy. 

TAPE A MESSAGE TO THE MEN IN SERVICE 

To help keep the lines of communication 
open to our servicemen Overseas, my Port 
Washington office will continue its tape-a- 
message service and forward your message at 
no cost. To avoid delay, call 767-4343 for 
an appointment. 


AN INVITATION 


If you desire more detailed information on 
the matters reported above, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. Planning to visit 
Washington? Visit our office (Room 1629, 
Longworth Building). To those of you 
planning vacations in the coming months, 
may I extend my best wishes for a most en- 


joyable time. 
Sincerely, 
Lester L, WOLFF. 
We Must Not Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week will mark the eighth annual com- 
memoration in this country of Captive 
Nations Week. Since 1959, at the request 
of the Congress, our Presidents have 
issued the call to all Americans to re- 
member the sorry circumstances which 
prevail within the area of Europe dom- 
inated by the presence or fear of the 
Red Army. It behooves all who love the 
blessings of liberty, who believe that 
freedom and national self-determination 
are just goals of political action to once 
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again reassert their feelings on the exist- 
ence of the Communist dictatorships in 
Eastern Europe. 

We who have been nurtured in the 
traditions of justice and the right of man 
to govern himself cannot prudently or 
morally stand by and not decry the 
terrible state of affairs in the captive 
nations. It is imprudent to ignore an 
evil which threatens all we hold dear. It 
would be an insult to our beliefs not to 
proclaim the deepest sympathy for the 
plight of millions now held in bondage 
by the criminal techniques of Communist 
domination. 

We have our roster of heroes who have 
fought and often died to make the 
heritage we take so easily for granted a 
living and strong reality. We may well 
not remember that the cause of freedom 
suffered a grievious, but not mortal, blow 
when other national patriots behind the 
wall of Soviet armed power fought for 
liberty and perished in the attempt. The 
names of such men as Nikola Petkov, of 
Bulgaria and Jan Masaryk, of Czecho- 
slovakia should be engraved on the 
tableaus of those who held human free- 
dom and dignity dearer even than life. 

Thousands died opposing the imposi- 
tion of Communist regimes. Thousands 
more perished or suffered terribly in the 
years which followed when the new 
tyrannies were destroying all opposition. 
In some cases, large segments of the 
native population were deported to camps 
in the Soviet Union when that state 
unilaterally proclaimed that small his- 
toric nations were henceforth part of the 
Communist Empire of Moscow. 

Mr. Speaker, these events were not a 
tragedy in the sense of being caused by 
the actions of the small nations of East- 
ern Europe themselves. The creation 
of Communist puppets was the result of 
the cynical and cruel acts of the leaders 
of the Soviet Union. The nations now 
called “captive” were the victims of both 
the desire for dominance which has long 
characterized the Russian state, and of 
the sordid urge to impose communism 
even when it was not the choice of the 
people. These brave nations were the 
victims of one of the most colossal rob- 
beries of history. At just the time when 
they felt that the future was bright with 
promise, when the hideous terror of Nazi 
occupation was ended, when the course 
of national development was apparently 
clear, they were thrown into the hands 
of groups of men who would not serve 
the interests of the people. 

The Communist conspirators who came 
to absolute power were interested in two 
things. One was to stifle all opposition 
to the satisfaction of their shameful de- 
sire for total power. The other was to 
see that the demands of the source of 
their strength, the Soviet Union, were 
met. The result was not only the de- 
struction of liberty, but subservience to 
the goals of an alien state. 

Mr. Speaker, foreign military power 
and a local daemonic police apparatus 
cannot perpetually hold down the legiti- 
mate aspirations of human beings for 
liberty and dignity for themselves and 
their nations. We may be sure that our 
call to the enslaved peoples during this 
week will not go unheeded. They will 
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know that our belief in their eventual 

deliverance is correct. Let me then ex- 

tend my personal wish to these brave, 

unfortunate peoples, that the light of 

. will soon shine again in their 
ds. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, each 
year at this time we observe Captive 
Nations Week, dedicated to the millions 
of people suffering under the yokes of 
communism in the countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe who are our silent 
allies in the worldwide conflict between 
the forces of liberty and Communist 
tyranny. This observance has become 
traditional since a unanimous Congress 
adopted a resolution designating this 
particular week as Captive Nations Week 
in July of 1959. 

Although east-central Europe today is 
a showcase of Communist failures, as 
shown by the continuing nationalism 
and allegiance to Western democratic 
ideals of the peoples within this area, 
progress toward the liberation of the cap- 
tive nations has been laborious and too 
slow to satisfy popular demands. The 
“liberalization” of the totalitarian rule 
in Eastern Europe is still held firmly in 
check by the Communist regimes, which 
invariably draw the line the moment the 
Communist Party’s monopoly on power 
and ideas is threatened. The status quo 
in east-central Europe has been and still 
is perpetuated by the force of the Com- 
munist overlords; little progress has 
been made toward securing the right of 
self-determination; the peoples remain 
under alien rule and are still denied basic 
human rights. 

We in the free nations must continue 
to stand fast by our solemn pledges to 
defend freedom and self-determination 
where it still exists and to help extend 
it wherever possible, if we are to keep 
alive the hopes of enslaved peoples so 
they will continue their struggle and 
their efforts for survival. We must re- 
affirm the conviction that a policy of 
peaceful evolution must not digress from 
the primary objective—an east-central 
Europe unfettered by totalitarian re- 
gimes. By reaffirming our ideals em- 
bodied in the concept as represented by 
Captive Nations Week, we encourage 
these peoples and contribute toward the 
ultimate achievement of that goal. We 
help to lighten their burden of suffering 
and degradation. 

Of utmost importance to the righteous 
cause of these people is our discussion of 
this problem, which focuses attention on 
the treatment of these captives by their 
Communist masters and helps to expose 
the ruthless face and features of Com- 
munist imperialism for all the world to 
see. In these days of swift historic 
changes, when east-central European 
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Communists are themselves beginning to 
speak out, even by inference, of the il- 
legality of Soviet imperialistic annexa- 
tions, the free peoples and their govern- 
ments have an added duty of being heard 
clearly and forcefully on this key prob- 
lem. 

It gives me pleasure to join in the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week as a 
way of demonstrating our support of 
these nations in their efforts to gain free- 
dom to chart their own futures. It is 
our way of expressing renewed assurance 
to all captive and oppressed nations of 
the world that we stand for freedom, 
= and human dignity for all man- 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, RHODE ISLAND, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ CONVENTION, 
YorK HILTON, JULY 11, 1966 


School libraries are caught in the middle 
of a whirlwind. This whirlwind will toss 
American education into the uncharted 
future of all Western civilization. 

Never before in recorded history have a 
people turned so decisively to formal edu- 
cation as the basis for reaching their eco- 
nomic, political, and social goals. The in- 
dustrial revolution depended on the human 
body, not the human mind. The electronic 
and the nuclear revolution will increasingly 
depend on the power and flexibility of highly 
trained intelligence. 

As school librarians, you must not try to 
take shelter from this educational whirl- 
wind. Such an act would invite disaster. In- 
stead, face the wind at its strongest point, 
the electronic processing of intelligence and 
its immediate communication to the point 
of need. 

I predict that it will become increasingly 
difficult to tell a librarian from a teacher. 
Any kind of librarian at any level, from all 
kinds of teachers at all levels. Education in- 
volves learning. Learning is something that 
each of us does for himself. Teachers, col- 
leagues, librarians, or machines can only 
assist in making such learning as efficient 
and productive as possible. 

Since learning is exclusively an individual 
process, more and more educational emphasis 
is being placed on individual instruction. 
New educational technology will soon make 
it possible to bring the best teacher, the 
best book, the best educational experience to 
each student. 

We can realistically expect to achieve in 
the forseeable future, the electronic equiva- 
lent of Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and each of us—all students everywhere— 
on the other. 

Individualized instruction is, in a sense, the 
fundamental concept behind libraries. “The 
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right book for the right reader at the right 
time” still sums up the best basis for devel- 
oping library services. As this concept per- 
vades educational theory, practice, the 
means, but not goals, will change and de- 
velop. It is the size of the job to be done 
and its urgency, that demands innovation, 
flexibility, and prompt action. We must 
shorten or eliminate the lag that has existed 
between the best library practices anywhere 
and all other libraries everywhere. 

I have watched with interest the Knapp 
School Libraries project as an indicator of 
things to come. Oak Park, for example, has 
taken advantage of both the Knapp Project 
and Title III of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act for the electronic retrieval 
of concept films in the library. This effort 
will involve teachers, librarians, administra- 
tors, and private industry in the effort to 
improve learning. The library plans to pro- 
vide several hundred carrels so that students 
may individually dial their selection at a 
time convenient to them. 

In fact, a child at home in the evening 
will be able to dial the core and the required 
concept film would be received over his 
standard TV set. This kind of development 
which, when fully operational, should be im- 
mediately exploited by other schools to meet 
their particular need. I am not advocating 
faddism here. I do not suggest that we bow 
with every breeze in the whirlwind. But I 
do submit that we must identify what tech- 
niques are effective and we must move 
swiftly to equalize their impact on all 
students. 

A vehicle for such educational improve- 
ment may be found in the network of re- 
gional educational laboratories being estab- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education. Their 
purpose is to assist local school districts in 
assessing thelr own educational programs 
and practices, developing or identifying new 
methods for their improvement, and ac- 
tually implementing worthwhile innova- 
tions. Many of these laboratories will be 
investigating the potential of projects like 
Oak Park's in solving their educational prob- 
lems. Whenever they are convinced that 
the equipment does indeed make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the educational func- 
tion commensurate with its cost, they will 
develop demonstration projects to encourage 
local school districts to follow their lead 
wherever similar educational problems ex- 
ist. The laboratories will have the technical 
competence to determine whether the soft- 
ware has been adequately evaluated and will 
recommend to the local districts those sys- 
tems which have been proven effective. 

This effort of the laboratories is an ex- 
tension of the research which has been car- 
ried on by the Office of Education for a 
number of years, but the laboratories take 
the planning and implementation of the re- 
search and development activity out to the 
schools themselves and thus give the whole 
effort a practical orlentation which will help 
to speed up and give direction to the entire 
educational improvement effort, The Fed- 
eral Government will continue to carry on a 
wide range of research and development ac- 
tivities, ranging from basic studies in cogni- 
tive psychology, through development and 
evaluation of educational techniques, to the 
dissemination programs necessary to ac- 
quaint local districts with these efforts. 

It is significant to note that library-re- 
lated projects are being conceived and funded 
under every Title of ESEA. Libraries are not 
being confined merely to the acquisition of 
materials under Title IT. 

The technological advances which I have 
mentioned can make their greatest contribu- 
tion to educational improvements if we main- 
tain a close working relationship between the 
“hardware” and the “software” people. It is 
clear from the many weddings of publishers 
and electronics firms that industry is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of this need. But this 
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is not enough. The partnership must be 
extended also to all those in industry who 
depend upon the human resource develop- 
ment of the educational enterprise and to 
all those in education including librarians 
who must somehow get a vision of the future 
for which our youth are being prepared. 

I am glad to report that Warwick, Rhode 
Island has one of the first projects approved 
under Title III of ESEA. This operational 
project was designed to be a demonstration 
of an exemplary library established in an 
elementary school. The area served has a 
high concentration of children from low- 
income families. By next year, the facility 
will be used to train librarians, teachers and 
school administrators from all over the State 
on an inservice basis. 

These Title III projects are becoming the 
pacesetters in innovation. The term PACE 
refers to “Projects to Advance Creativity in 
Education”. Another example comes from 
Asheville, North Carolina. Their operational 
project calls for the establishment of an 
audio-visual and library center. This center 
is delivering instructional materials to 33 
schools in an area covering 600 square miles. 
Services include: repairing and circulating 
educational films; processing library books 
and materials; centralizing ordering and bill- 
ing; and providing facilities for inservice edu- 
cation of teachers and librarians. This proj- 
ect directly serves an estimated 21,000 
students, librarians, and teachers. 

These developments have enormous im- 
plications for the training and competencies 
of school librarians. You will be called upon 
to work closely with teachers in arranging 
schedules and facilities to aid students in in- 
dividual projects. New programs will call 
for a new approach by school librarians in 
selecting and utilizing library resources. 
Librarians will be aiding children in learning 
to analyze and seek solutions to the many 
local, contemporary problems. 

Just as the public library has a responsi- 
bility to the general public for stocking the 
current materials on community problems, 
the school library also holds a responsibility 
for keeping students well informed on local 
problems. Students will be seeking answers 
to the problems of mental health, water pol- 
lution, and conservation as they are learning 
to become active, interested citizens. School 
librarians should aid children in searching 
through books and materials for the many 
conflicting points of view. School librarians 
will, therefore, be asked to perform the job 
of a good public relations and information 
officer. They will prepare picture exhibits, 
lecture series and informational pamphlets 
to relate the modern world to academic 
studies. The school library will become the 
first place to which a child turns naturally 
for information, and the school librarian 
should be far ahead of him in knowing what 
the young student needs. 

You, as an organization of school libarians, 
realize what a tremendous task it will be to 
reorganize and reshape many of our school 
libraries to meet such demands. The con- 
cept of the library as a center for individual 
and group research on historical and con- 
temporary problems, will naturally cause 
the physical facilities of the school library 
to change. It will contain projectors, com- 
puters, tape recorders and consoles to en- 
able the students to utilize library resources 
to maximum individual advantage. Com- 
puters will house both accurate, cross-re- 
ferenced indexes for information retrieval 
and factual informational data. Students 
will use tape recorders to record oral pres- 
entations and to listen to research tapes. 

The school library administered in this 
context has created a demand for a new 
kind of school librarian. Institutions pro- 
viding professional education for school li- 
brarians, and others concerned with inserv- 
ice programs are giving increased attention 
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to the content of the school librarian’s edu- 
cation. Many library schools now offer 
courses in the school library administered 
as an instructional materials center. Insti- 
tutes and workshops teach librarians new 
skills and help them become acquainted with 
new materials and equipment. In addition 
to library school improvements, there must 
be more school librarians. Present standards 
for staffing school libraries are too low for 
today’s instructional programs. More young 
people should be encouraged to become 
school librarians; classroom teachers and 
other qualified adults should be recruited 
to librarianship. Librarians now in service 
should be used more effectively by providing 
supporting personnel. 

Routine tasks should be delegated to 
library clerks who can be employed at lower 
salaries. Other jobs may be performed by 
librarian aides or technicians. People like 
these can provide many services under the 
supervision of professional school librarians, 
thus freeing them for crucial curriculum 
related activities. Jobs not requiring exten- 
sive professional knowledge and judgment 
can be performed at lower cost and more 
efficiently by personnel with a training at 
a lesser level. In a world of specialists it is 
obvious that using school librarians as clerks 
or technicians is poor economy. It is also 
poor educational practice. In today’s chang- 
ing school libraries, the school librarians 
should provide sound professional library 
service to education. 

The movement of the school library from 
a book-centered agency on the fringes of the 
educational program to one that supplies 
the broadest range of instructional materials 
has radically altered its role in the school. 
It has moved front and center, and now must 
become a dynamic new force in the whole 
picture of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

In assessing the role of the school library 
in the entire educational community, we 
must not overlook the vast potential of Title 
III of the Library Services and Construction 
Act of 1966. This Title, which provides 
funds for interlibrary cooperation, will in- 
clude school libraries in library networks 
designed to provide maximum access to mate- 
rials needed by all library users. This pro- 
vision of LSCA will directly supplement both 
ESEA and the Higher Education Act to bring 
focus and direction to our library efforts. 

In fiscal year 1967, more than $14 billion 
will be available in Federal grants from the 
U.S. Office of Education alone to improve 
libraries of all kinds. An investment on this 
scale is a great and exciting challenge to all 
of us interested in good libraries. Now is 
the time for all of us to give our best efforts 
toward an educational system that will be 
equal to our times. We in the Congress have 
done our part to help assure good schools 
and good libraries. It is now up to you and 
your colleagues across the Nation to put 
these programs to work in a way that will 
do the job. Godspeed and good luck! 


Whither the Earthbound Astronauts? 
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HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
today as a dedicated backer of an im- 
proved society. I have had too much 
humbling experience to expect the 
achievement of a Great Society. To my 
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colleagues of like persuasion I give this 
solemn warning; money, however much, 
and ideals, however high, will not achieve 
for us the desired purpose. It can no 
longer be accepted that our role is sim- 
ply to approve ideas and then grant 
requested funds. Our responsibilities 
to the people require a continued at- 
tention to assure that the ideas are 
soundly conceived and effectively exe- 
cuted by the administrators and to de- 
termine that the moneys appropriated 
are wisely and prudently applied. 
Now, I am going to demonstrate to 
you an immense area in which there is 
very little likelihood that either of the 
above aims is to be achieved. The new- 
est, most important undertaking of our 
Federal Government is in the field of 
environmental improvement. We have 
at long last accepted as a national goal 
the responsibility for the reclamation 
and maintenance of clean air, clean 
water, and healthy soil. Pollution has 
become such a damaging intrusion into 
the sustaining life activities of drinking, 
eating, and breathing that the thresh- 
old of tolerance is being challenged 
and the health of all is in jeopardy. To 
undertake the massive requirements of 
this job in society will call upon resources 
in our Treasury comparable to the costs 
of World War II. Virtually billions and 
billions of dollars in a 10- to 20-year 


program. 

I stand with other of my colleagues 
saying it is necessary, and even vital, 
that we commit ourselves to the pro- 
grams which will clean our environment. 
Still I say, beware, take care, for we are 
not proceeding wisely. When you spend 
massive funds, when you hope to have 
the talents and products of your private 
sector and your academic centers you 
must have organization, control, and co- 
operation to get results that are not pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Mr. Speaker, may I suggest that all 
Members soberly refiect the following 
analogy. We, in the recent past, em- 
barked upon another challenging and 
demanding venture, the penetration of 
space. Into this program we have 
poured over $22 billion to date. The mis- 
sion of this program is twofold. First, 
the successful penetration of space with 
practical reentry of vehicle. Second, if 
not paramount in importance, the sus- 
taining of the life of the astronauts in 
hostile conditions; that is, provision of a 
quality controlled environment traveling 
with the space vehicle capable of sus- 
taining life at a level to allow high per- 
formance in space tasks. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that we are all 
of us astronauts. We are traveling in a 
spacecraft, 3 billion of us, and we have 
the same problem in this craft as Glenn, 
White, Grissom, and others have faced. 
We must maintain a quality of life sup- 
porting environment which will allow for 
a high performance of the activities 
which allow for an expansion of mean- 
ingful and satisfying living. As we crowd 
the space of our craft and increase the 
demands upon the elements of air, water, 
and land, the management and use of 
these elements become more critical. 

We in Congress created NASA and 
charged that agency with responsibility 
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for the two missions and hold it respon- 
sible for a careful and effective expendi- 
ture of funds. In recent years we have 
developed a set of documents and a pat- 
tern of procedures for dealing with the 
Government in this field. NASA pro- 
curement regulations were written to im- 
plement the Space Act of 1964. A con- 
tractor must consider these along with 
the board of contract appeals decisions, 
case laws from court cases and other in- 
terpretations. Borrowing from the 
longer experience of the Department of 
Defense and with working experience 
now of its own NASA, through these reg- 
ulations, has been bringing together the 
“incompatibles” of the free enterprise 
system, the great academic society and 
the Government to accomplish NASA’s 
chief missions, exploration of space and 

of human life. The history 
of both DOD and NASA in procurement 
is not without some blemish but by and 
large with the advisory committees as 
consultants and with procedures of co- 
operation, there painfully evolved an im- 
pressive teamwork, coordination and co- 
operation which serves the Nation well 
and will gradually improve. 

T ask now, my colleagues, that you turn 
your consideration to the civilian agen- 
cies which we are now involving in the 
impressive and ambitious program 
against pollution and waste on land, 
water, and air: in this case, Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Commerce; Agriculture; Interior; 
and State, to mame a few. These 
agencies procure their goods and sery- 
ices under a set of rules flowing from 
the Federal Procurement Regulations— 
the FPR’s—which are an implemen- 
tation of the Office Appropriation Act 
of 1949. Up to now this procure- 
ment has affected U.S. industry very 
little. It involved housekeeping sup- 
plies, office equipment and the like. 
In the past, civilian agencies of Federal 
Government have accomplished most of 
their R. & D. work internally or through 
grants to higher education and non- 
profit institutions. 

A new era must be recognized by the 
agencies involved in the earth environ- 
mental health problem. The interface 
between Government and industry must 
provide for cooperation, coordination, 
and a sense for and a definition of mis- 
sion. Cooperation and coordination must 
flow between agencies in the same mis- 
sion and between agencies and industries. 
The mission concept must come alive as 
it has for DOD and NASA. 

In a recent presentation of this sub- 
ject matter one of my constituents, 
Stuart N. Davidson, director of the Con- 
tracts Division of Beckman Instruments, 
presented the problem I am so concerned 
about in these words: 

To understand this best, let us look again 
at NASA. We have described its mission as 
one of space exploration, Of course, NASA’s 
mission can be described in many other ways, 
but one of the definitions of the mission of 
NASA must certainly be the “survival of man 
in a closed atmosphere.” The principal 
problem in Mercury and Gemini, and the 
principal problem that will be encountered 
in Apollo, and in orbiting space stations and 
in manned exploration of the planets will be 
the survival of a crew in a closed atmosphere. 
Recent research has indicated to us that men 
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cannot survive long in a closed atmosphere, 
such as a space capsule or a submarine, un- 
less certain things are done. It is not merely 
a matter of having enough oxygen along for 
men to breathe. For if you put a man in a 
closed atmosphere and provide him all the 
oxygen he needs to breathe, he will still die 
sooner or later. This is because the human 
body emits some 400-odd chemicals through 
the sweat glands, tear ducts, lungs, etc. 
Many of those 400 chemicals, which taken in 
even small quantities, are quite poisonous. 
A man, even though having enough oxygen, 
will die from the effects of these poisons even 
without breathing them. Man simply can- 
not survive in a closed atmosphere without 
some means being taken to regenerate his 
waste material into usable or harmless chem- 
icals. 

Consider, if you will, our planet earth. In 
reality, it is a spacecraft. A relatively small 
spacecraft hurtling through the uncharted 
void of space. It happens to be large enough, 
to have enough mass, so that it holds unto 
itself its own atmosphere. This enables its 
crew of three billion people to live on the 
outside of the capsule rather than on the 
inside. Nevertheless, the earth and its crew, 
this spaceship, is a closed atmosphere with 
limited resources. Now then, up to about 
50 years ago there was, very fortunately for 
the human race, a good ecological balance. 
The carbon dioxide emitted by animals was 
taken up by plants and converted back to 
oxygen and we had a very balanced atmos- 
phere which changed little, if at all, over 
the centuries. Waste was regenerated 
through natural means, Today, things are 
quite different. The crew of three billion on 
this spacecraft and the mechanisms which 
they build and operate are busily destroying 
the environment and upsetting the natural 
balance severely. The crew, itself, gives off 
something like 100,000 tons of dead skin, 
hair, nails and dandruff per day into this en- 
vironment. It manages somehow to create 
six million tons of garbage per day consist- 
ing of paper bags, towels, empty beer cans, 
pop bottles, etc. The 200 million internal 
combustion engines that are constantly run- 
ning on the highways or in fixed installa- 
tions give off countless billions of cubic feet 
of polluted air per day, and into our streams 
and oceans are dumped millions of tons of 
industrial and personal refuse and pollution. 
The most optimistic of scientists when view- 
ing this situation give the human race 4 
few centuries of survival at the present rate. 
The more pessimistic scientists indicate to 
us that our great grandchildren may well be 
the last humans on earth if something isn’t 
done. 

Well, something has started. Something 18 
being done about this problem. This is re- 
flected very clearly in the present restructur- 
ing of the civilian agencies of the Federal 
Government who now make, and will be 
making, their procurements under the Fed- 
eral Procurement Regulations. In recent 
months, much legislation has gone through 
the Congress of the United States. To men- 
tion a few of them, there's the Public Health 
Services Act as amended in the 89th Con- 
gress last year; the Mental Retardation Fa- 
cilities and Community Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963 amended last year, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; the Water Quality Control Act of 1965; 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965; the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965; the Pure Water Act of 1965; and many 
other public laws which bear upon the clean- 
ing up of our environment and the health of 
our citizens, 

The President’s Reorganization Plan Num- 
ber 2 of 1966 has gone into effect. It has 
created the Environmental Sciences Services 
Administration (ESSA) which includes the 
Weather Bureau, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and is probably the administration 
in the Government which will concern itself 
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most with oceanography. This reorganiza- 
tion plan also created within the Department 
of the Interior, the Federal Pure Water Con- 
trol Administration, which will concern 
itself with stream and ocean pollution. The 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare is constantly being reorganized and is 
taking giant strides in medical research. Ap- 
parently, HEW will administer the air pol- 
lution efforts of the Federal Government. 
The Department of Commerce has written 
its own procurement regulations to imple- 
ment the Federal Procurement Regulations. 
The Department of Agriculture and others 
have done the same. All of these civilian 
agencies are starting to make their move 
to become heavy buyers of research and de- 
velopment and hardware from American 
industry. 

We have been used to regarding the De- 
partment of Defense and NASA as the com- 
plex within the Government which has the 
most impact on industry. This is the com- 
plex which has done a great deal of procure- 
ment in the past with billions of dollars and 
they are the Federal agencies which have had 
the most direct influence on American in- 
dustry. Now, however, the civilian agencies 
are beginning to enter into contracts, either 
directly or indirectly, with American indus- 

. One can assume that in view of the ur- 
gency of their mission, the survival of the 
human race, that these civilian agencies, 
operating under the Federal Procurement 
Regulations, will soon be spending more 
money with industry than does NASA today. 
Further, barring some kind of international 
strife, these agencies will be more important 
in the future procurement arena than either 
NASA or DOD, and probably more important 
in dollar volume of procurement than both 
of them put together. The sales opportuni- 
ties for industry in this arena are fantastic 
(but that is not my subject today.) 

Already, industry is beginning to feel the 
effects of this new Federal customer. Some 
specific examples: Five universities scattered 
throughout the country within the last two 
or three weeks, have gone to industry with 
requests to buy certain kinds of scientific 
laboratory equipment. They have issued 
purchase orders for this equipment, the 
“boiler-plate” of which has embodied the 
requirements of the Federal Procurement 
Regulations in the same way that contracts 
issued from the large prime contractors to 
their subcontractors have, in the past, em- 
bodied the provisions of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations for DOD, or the 
NASA Procurement Regulations for NASA. 
What I am saying here is that the rules of 
procurement of the Federal Government are 
filtering down to industry today through 
universities. In the past, universities have 
accomplished their procurement from indus- 
try principally with Federal grant money. 
In most cases they were regarded as purely 
commercial transactions between the univer- 
sity and industry. Today, this is becoming 
not so. The universities’ purchase orders for 
scientific equipment in these specific ex- 
amples have been made under the direction 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I have no such specific examples concern- 
ing hospital procurements, but I do know 
that at the hospital level there are some in- 
dications that we will soon see what used 
to be purely commercial procurements made 
by hospitals and hospital complexes now 
taking the form of incorporating the require- 
ments of Federal Procurement Regulations 
and the enabling legislation. 

Local governments are procuring a great 
deal of research and hardware to help solve 
their local air pollution problems and their 
water pollution problems. All of these— 
traffic control, crime detection, air pollution, 
sewage disposal, water pollution—problems 
to which the local governments are address- 
ing themselves and under which they are de- 
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manding increasing skills from industry, all 
of these programs are backed up in one degree 
or another by federal funds. At the same 
time we are seeing the Federal Government 
preparing itself to exercise considerable sur- 
veillance over the local governments as to 
their means of procurement. For the Gov- 
ernment has taken the position in all of the 
acts of legislation that I have mentioned be- 
fore, that in order to get money for these pro- 
grams—for universities, for hospitals, or for 
the local governments—the states have got 
to submit to the Government a plan which 
must include a means by which the local in- 
stitutions can show the Federal Government 
that they are making wise procurements, and 
that they are passing on to their suppliers all 
the terms and conditions in these procure- 
ments that are required by the legislation 
and the regulations. 

The Federal Government has taken great 
strides in computerizing the procurement 
process, The Department of Defense and 
NASA are leaders in this. We have programs 
with the Department of Defense—one of 
them, for example, is called Contract and 
Performance Evaluation (CPE), where the 
detail performance of every contractor in the 
country on every contract above a certain 
size is retained in a computer's memory. All 
of these facts are being gathered together by 
DOD and put on the computer so that at any 
one time one can read out what is going on 
in the contracting area; how the prime con- 
tractors are handling procurements; what 
kind of performance they are getting from 
each and every subcontractor, etc. Audits 
are also posted in this great memory so that 
the DOD has a readout available of the whole 
procurement process. 

With this kind of information and these 
kinds of techniques available, one can be 
sure that the Department of Commerce; 
Health, Education and Welfare; Interior; in- 
deed, all of these Federal civilian agencies 
who will be the biggest procurers from indus- 
try in the next ten years will use them. They 
are going to follow the same techniques so 
that all this federal money that flows down 
from the civilian departments to local goy- 
ernments, hospitals, universities and out to 
industry is going to be watched carefully. 
They have the mechanism to examine the 
whole contracting process and it will be ex- 
amined in some great detail. 

The point I am trying to make with all of 
this is that the procurement people—the 
buyers—in educational institutions, in med- 
ical institutions, and in local governments 
are going to have to begin to understand 
more intimately the federal procurement 
process. They are going to be audited, for 
indeed the legal right of audit rests in the 
Federal Government. They are going to be 
audited as to how they spend this money, 
their procurement methods, the degree to 
which they solicit competition, conduct price 
analysis, etc. They are going to be examined 
carefully. They are, in short, going to have 
to learn to live with the Federal Procurement 
Regulations (the FPR’s) in much the same 
way as those of us who have been in the space 
and defense business have learned over the 
years to understand and abide by the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations, in the 
case of DOD, and NASA Procurement Regula- 
tions, in the case of the space agency. 

Finally, and most important, if this is to 
be an efficient government-industry partner- 
ship, the same kind of rapport now existing 
between industry and government in the 
space and defense arena must be established 
with the civilian agencies so that the mis- 
sion of survival can be accomplished. 


Mr. Davidson speaks from long, prac- 
tical experience in the interaction be- 
tween government and business at the 
interface of procurement. His observa- 
tions are most penetrating and signifi- 
cant. I would add that Congress must 
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be as aware on its part as this industry 
representative has demonstrated he is. 
The situation demands that we be pre- 
pared to amend and adjust the imple- 
mentary legislation supporting bills pro- 
viding the major thrusts into environ- 
mental health. We must be concerned 
with procurement procedure with coor- 
dination of efforts for cooperation in 
projects so we meet the mission require- 
ments. We must expect and encourage 
the painful yet necessary development 
of lines for adjustment in the face of 
inevitable new areas of “incompatibility 
between the Federal Government and its 
partners in both the public and private 
sector. We must demand and help de- 
velop new methods of measurement so 
that we can distinguish between real per- 
formance and a “snow job.” We must 
be aware of the critical balances which 
are constantly present in the areas of 
material and manpower where the Fed- 
eral Government and its partners are 
making excessive demands on limited 
quality and quantity. Finally the appro- 
priate committees should keep a con- 
stant, constructive surveillance else these 
important programs will be at best waste- 
ful and at worst miss completely their 
important, vital mission. Only in this 
way can the achievement match the pro- 
mise in this new and noble experiment. 
Only thus can we extend the comfort and 
the length of the journey for the earth- 
bound astronauts. 

The tocsin has been sounded, my 
brethren, which of you will answer? 


Allied Health Professions Personnel 
Training Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 23 the House approved 
the allied health professions person- 
nel training amendments, which au- 
thorize a 3-year program of Federal as- 
sistance to schools and students of the 
allied health professions. It passed 
unanimously; 364 to 0. I was proud to re- 
cord my vote in favor of this forward- 
looking and urgently needed bill. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I hope the Senate will act 
quickly on this measure. There is no 
question of partisanship—only one of 
health, 

The allied health professions person- 
nel training amendments is one of the 
three major proposals of President John- 
son’s health message this year. In com- 
bination with the others—one_ to 
strengthen our attack upon the obsoles- 
cence of hospitals and other health facili- 
ties; and another to stimulate the devel- 
opment of comprehensive public health 
services—it will permit the Nation to 
move ahead in its efforts to insure, for 
all its people, the benefits of an unsur- 
passed medical capability. 

The final enactment of H.R. 13196 is 
essential. In this decade of the 1960’s, 
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the Nation’s shortages of health man- 
power have for the first time received 
the congressional attention they so long 
demanded. With the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act and the 
Nurse Training Act, we have made possi- 
ble a long overdue expansion of the train- 
ing capacity of our professional schools. 
We have taken an important step toward 
assuring the quality and quantity of 
highly trained doctors, dentists, and 
nurses required by our national goals in 
health, 

But health care is very much a team 
effort today. The team includes our 
physicians and dentists, our home health 
aids and practical nurses, our medical 
technologists and hospital administra- 
tors. I am happy that we are at last 
moving to assure that the needed allied 
health professions workers will be avail- 
able. 

A major gap has existed in what 
should be a comprehensive training ef- 
fort—until now, with the hope of the 
Allied Health Professions Personnel 
Training Act becoming law, there has 
been no attempt to deal with the allied 
health professions. The allied health 
professions encompass some 30 occupa- 
tions, each one vital to modern health 
services. Some of their members—med- 
ical record librarians, X-ray technol- 
ogists—provide services essential to the 
operation of our hospitals and health fa- 
cilities. Others—dental hygienists, for 
example—render health services under 
the supervision of more highly trained 
members of the health team. 

Baccalaureate level training in the al- 
lied health professions is offered by col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. Anda growing number of jun- 
ior colleges are preparing students for 
careers in certain allied professions 
through associate degree programs. Our 
manpower needs are so great that we 
must take advantage of all existing op- 
portunities for training, and I was de- 
lighted that the bill, as reported from 
committee, and as passed by the House, 
will permit Federal assistance to both 
baccalaureate and associate degree pro- 
grams. 

For just seven of the allied health pro- 
fessions—dental hygiene, medical rec- 
ord library service, medical technology, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
speech pathology and audiology, and X- 
ray technology, manpower estimates in- 
dicate the necessity for more than dou- 
bling our current manpower by 1975. To 
reach this goal, schools in the fields will 
have to graduate annually before 1975— 
twice as many medical X-ray technolo- 
gists as they are now doing; twice as 
many speech pathologists and audiolo- 
gists; three or four times as many dental 
hygienists. There must be even greater 
increases in the numbers of workers 
trained in such occupations as medical 
record library service and physical ther- 
apy. 

H.R. 13196 will provide major support 
in reaching this goal. Through grants, 
it will aid colleges, universities, and jun- 
ior colleges in expanding and moderniz- 
ing their teaching facilities and in im- 
proving their educational programs. 
Through traineeships for advanced 
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training, it will prepare members of these 
professions for teaching, supervision, and 
administration. The shortage of teachers 
is a major block to still larger training 
programs. This bill, in addition, looks 
to the future of education in the allied 
health professions by encouraging the 
development of new types of health tech- 
nologists and technicians. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, should be com- 
mended for its most thoughtful consid- 
eration of this measure which is so im- 
portant to the welfare of our country. 

The health sciences move forward 
with every passing day. As they do, their 
potential benefits for the improved 
health of our people grow ever larger. 

Medical science promises the rehabili- 
tation to productive lives of the victims 
of accidents and strokes and heart at- 
tacks. It has made possible the early 
detection of such diseases as cancer and 
glaucoma—and the prevention of death 
and disability. To assure the full bene- 
fits of our great scientific advances to all 
who need them, there must be technol- 
ogists and technicians to provide spe- 
cialized services, to administer and proc- 
ess diagnostic tests. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the House 
on June 23 was a much needed step. We 
are at a crossroad. Our national com- 
mitment is a broad one—to provide the 
best possible health care to every citizen. 
Medicare and other new programs will 
make medical and hospital services ac- 
cessible to many millions of Americans 
who have been unable to afford good 
medical care. Our great scientific ad- 
vances are making medical diagnosis and 
treatment both more complex and more 
costly. Thus, even as we progress we 
have only pbégun—tniére must bë cndnges 
in organization for the delivery of health 
care. There must be new and better 
kinds of facilities. And they cannot be 
delayed. 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 
share my concern, and that they will 
continue to support the legislation we 
need to underwrite our promise of good 
health for all America. 


Jamestown, Ohio, Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, IR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 18, 1966 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, Jamestown, Ohio, located in 
Greene County in my congressional 
district celebrated its sesquicentennial 
from June 30 through July 4, 1966. 
It was my pleasure to participate in the 
“Veterans Day” observance of the 
sesquicentennial on July 2, and “Old 
Fashioned Day” on July 4. 

The honored guests on “Veterans Day” 
were distinguished Jamestown native 
sons Maj. Gen. Clement F. St. John, M.D., 
US. Army, retired, now vice president of 
the University of Cincinnati, and Lt. 
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Comdr. Vernon H. Fix, officer in charge 
of gunnery school, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center. Also honored that day 
were Col. J. C. Wise, commander of 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base and 
Capt. C. J. Flessner, U.S. Navy liaison 
officer at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. 


On “Old Fashioned Day” Mr. Samuel 
A. Noblet of the Armco Steel Corp. made 
remarks citing the contribution to 
American industry of Jamestown native, 
George M. Verity, who was the founder 
of the Armco Steel Corp. 

Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing the two speeches I prepared for “Vet- 
erans Day” and “Old Fashioned Day,” as 
well as the remarks made by Mr. Noblet 
honoring George M. Verity: 

JAMESTOWN, OHIO, SESQUICENTENNIAL 

“VETERAN'S Day” JULY 2, 1966 

Mayor Borst, distinguished guests, citizens 
of Jamestown, as a veteran of World War II 
and the Korean Conflict, it is a pleasure to 
be here to participate in the “Veterans Day” 
observance of the Jamestown Sesquicenten- 
nial, and to pay tribute to the men from 
Jamestown and the surrounding area who 
have participated in all the important wars 
in which this nation has been engaged since 
the Village was founded in 1816. 

Jamestown men have served at Bull Run 
and Gettysburg, Manila Bay and San Juan 
Hill, in the Argonne Forest, the Coral Sea 
and Midway, Anzio, Heartbreak Ridge—and 
now we are adding the names of such places 
as Chu Lai, Pleiku, and Mekong Delta. 

Last Wednesday on the Floor of the House 
the Armed Services Committee Chairman, 
MENDEL RIVERS, announced that there have 
been more than 24,000 casualties in Viet 
Nam, 4000 of whom are dead. 

According to the casualty lists which I re- 
ceive in my office every morning, I am happy 
to say that no Jamestown boys have been 
killed or wounded to date. 

77.2 bas.infarmatinn to the crx. . 
I would be grateful to have it, as I am 
keeping a record in my office of all Seventh 
District boys killed in the Viet Nam war. 

I feel it is an honor and a privilege to share 
this platform with such distinguished veter- 
ans as Jamestown's General St. John, Colonel 
Wise and Captain Flessner. Their combat 
service and their decorations are so impres- 
sive that I feel like a Little Leaguer among 
Big League stars. 

They can be justly proud, as well as their 
country, of their deeds of valor and their 
heroism in combat. 

We also pay tribute to the some 400 vet- 
erans now estimated to live in the James- 
town area and extended our grateful thanks 
to them for the part they played in the 
cause of freedom. 

Our thoughts today are also with the boys 
from the Jamestown area who are in Viet 
Nam, as their own thoughts must turn 
homeward on this 4th of July holiday. 

As we pay tribute to the Jamestown vet- 
erans and servicemen here on this occasion, 
General Douglas MacArthur's tribute to the 
American fighting man in his farewell ad- 
dress to the cadets at the Military Academy 
at West Point on May 12, 1962, comes to my 
mind: 

“Duty, honor, country: those three hal- 
lowed words reverently dictate what you 
ought to be, what you can be, what you will 
be. 
“They are your rallying point to build 
courage, when courage seems to fail, to regain 
faith when there seems to be little cause for 
faith, to create hope when hope becomes 
forlorn. ... 

“The unbelievers will say they are but 
words, but a slogan, but a flamboyant 
phrase. 
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“Every pedant, every demagogue, every 
cynic, every hypocrite, every troublemaker, 
and, I am sorry to say, some others of an 
entirely different character, will try to down- 
grade them, even to the extent of mockery 
and ridicule. 

“But these are some of the things they 
build. They build your basic character. 
They mold you for your future roles as the 
custodians of the nation’s defense. They 
make you strong enough to know when you 
are weak, and brave enough to face yourself 
when you are afraid.” 

In his speech General MacArthur also de- 
scribed the American fighting man: 

“Their story is known to all of you. It is 
the story of the American man at arms. My 
estimate of him was formed on the battle- 
field many, Many years ago and has never 
changed. 

“I regarded him then, as I regard him now, 
as one of the world’s noblest figures; not 
only as one of the finest military characters, 
but also as one of the most stainless. 

“His name and fame are the birthright of 
every American citizen. In his youth and 
strength, his love and loyalty, he gave all that 
mortality can give. 

“He needs no eulogy from me, or from any 
other man. He has written his own history 
and written it in red on his enemy’s breast. 

“In twenty campaigns, on a hundred 
battlefields, around a thousand campfires, I 
have witnessed that enduring fortitude, that 
patriotic self-abnegation, and that invincible 
determination which have carved his stature 
in the hearts of his people. 

“From one end of the world to the other, 
he has drained deep the chalice of cour- 
age. 

“I do not know the dignity of their birth, 
but I do know the glory of their death. 
They died unquestioning, uncomplaining, 
with faith in their hearts, and on their lips 
the hope that we would go on to victory. 

“Always for them: Duty, honor, Coun- 


JAMESTOWN, OHIO, SESQUICENTENNIAL, “OLD- 
FASHIONED Day,” JULY 4, 1966 

At Were elute tine" enen Lay 
at the Jamestown Sesquicentennial, and the 
190th Anniversary of the founding of our 
country, it is fitting that we pause to con- 
sider some of the “old-fashioned” virtues— 
such as love and honor for our flag, loyalty, 
honesty, courage, thrift, duty, and patriot- 
ism—which made our country great. 

I am reminded of an essay by an unknown 
author entitled “I am the Nation” which is 
hanging on the wall in my office in Wash- 
ington. 


I would like to paraphrase it just a little 
to make it even more meaningful for those 
of us gathered here today. 


I AM THE NATION 


I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is my birth certifi- 
cate. The bloodlines of the world run in my 
veins, because I offered freedom to the op- 
pressed. I am many things, and many peo- 
ple. Iam the nation. 

I am 195 million living souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died 
jor me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys and Davy 
Crockett. I am Lee and Grant and Abe 
Lincoln. 

I am Jamestown and her hardy pioneers 
who travelled over the Chiuxso (Shawnee) 
Trail from the Ohio River to the Mad River 
Valley. 

I am the Browders, the Mendenhalls, the 
Moormans, the Strongs, the Watts, and the 
many others, who helped found Jamestown. 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine, and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called I an- 
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swered and stayed until it was over, over 
there. I left my heroic dead in Flanders 
Fields, on the rocks of Corregidor, on the 
bleak slopes of Korea and in the steaming 
jungles of Viet-Nam. 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat 
lands of Kansas and the granite hills of Ver- 
mont. I am the coalfields of the Virginias 
and Pennsylvania, the fertile lands of the 
Ohio, the Golden Gate and the Grand Can- 
yon. I am Independence Hall, the Monitor 
and the Merrimac. 

Iam big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. . my arms reach out to em- 
brace Alaska and Hawaii ... 3 million 
square miles throbbing with industry. I 
am more than 5 million farms. I am 
forest, field, mountain, and desert. I am 
quiet villages—and cities that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia 
with his breadloaf under his arm. You can 
see Betsy Ross with her needle. You can 
see the lights of Christmas, and hear the 
strains of “Auld Lang Syne” as the calendar 
turns. 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series, 
and Gary Bradds and a basketball court. I 
am 130,000 schools and colleges, and 320,000 
churches where my people worship God as 
they think best. I am a ballot dropped in a 
box, the roar of a crowd in a stadium and 
the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I am an 
editorial in a newspaper and a letter to a 
Congressman. Iam Eli Whitney and Stephen 
Foster. Iam Tom Edison, Albert Einstein and 
Billy Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will 
Rogers, and the Wright brothers. I am 
George Washington Carver, Daniel Webster, 
and Albert Sabin. 

I am Longfellow, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Walt Whitman and Tom Paine. 

Yes, I am the nation, and these are the 
things that Iam. I was conceived in free- 
dom, and, God willing, in freedom I will 
spend the rest of my days. 

May I possess always the integrity, the 
courage and the strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a citadel of freedom and 
a beacon of hope to the world. 

This is my wish, my goal, my prayer in this 
year of 1966—one hundred and ninety years 
after I was born. 
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ARMCO AND JAMESTOWN, JULY 4, 1966 


(Remarks by Samuel A. Noblet, supervisor, 
community relations, Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio) 


To all of you who remember the late Ole 
Nelson, I wish to bring greetings from his 
son Bob who is a member of Armco Public 
Relations. 

I am delighted to be here in Jamestown 
this afternoon to share in the celebration 
of this historic occasion. I carry with me 
greetings and good wishes to you from our 
president, Williem Verity, grandson of our 
founder George M. Verity. I am also here 
today to say a few words about the relation- 
ship between Armco Steel Corporation and 
Jamestown which has been made possible 
through our founder George M. Verity. 

It was here some 90 years ago that the 
roots of Armco actually began to form. 
From this early beginning there is today an 
Armco that is the sixth largest company in 
the steel industry. The company has steel- 
making plants not only in the state of Ohio, 
but also in Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Texas. Then 
too, there are the three divisions, Armco 
Metal Products, National Supply and Armco 
International. Armco Metal Products large- 
ly serves the construction industry and has 
a steel building plant right next door— 
Washington Court House. National Supply 
serves the petroleum industry world-wide. 
And Armco International is our overseas arm 
covering the free world. 

This broad expanse, briefly described, rep- 
resents a capital investment of well over a 
billion dollars and employment for 40,000 
men and women. 

Let me now turn to the real heart of 
Armco; the roots right here in Jamestown 
which helped to give birth to Armco Steel 
Corporation. These roots I speak of are 
the warm friendly relationships which Armco 
management work so hard to maintain 
among its employees, customers, sharehold- 
ers and neighbors. These roots of under- 
standing and cooperation began with the 
philosophy of our founder, George M. Ver- 
ity, the man who spent his early forma- 
tive years here on Verity Street, James- 
town. 
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At age 14.Armco’s founder spent his sum- 
mer with his father, a Methodist minister, 
in the harvest field on the nearby farm of 
Reverend James W. Smith, who was the 
great grandfather of Mrs. Leland Smith. It 
was here where father and son learned great- 
er understanding and appreciation for each 
other. You know full well that work on 
the farm also is a good way to learn how to 
keep digging when times get hard. 

Such experiences as these help to lay the 
true foundation for George M. Verity's phi- 
losophy in human relations. This philosophy 
helped to nurture the early days of Armco 
and later made it possible for George M, 
Verity to establish Armco Policies. I am 
happy to say they are still our guide today. 
In brief Armco Policies stand for: Faith in 
Men; A square deal always; A True Spirit of 
Co-operation; Pride in accomplishment; 
Proper incentives to work; Best possible 
compensation; Opportunity for advance- 
ment; Good living conditions; Fair treat- 
ment of customers and highest business 
ethics. 

No doubt this same creed based on Chris- 
tian principles has been applied by all of 
you in your business operations. 

Our president, William Verity, just re- 
cently published objectives for the company. 
Here is what one of them has to say: 

“To do business guided and governed by 
the highest standards of personal conduct 
and ethics, with Armco Policies as a constant 
guide.” 

To me, Armco Policies, an expression of 
George M. Verity's philosophy, had a great 
deal to do with the fact that the Middletown 
Works of Armco Steel Corporation, which 
now has over 7,000 employees, has never ex- 
perienced a strike. 

Your gift to Armco Steel Corporation in- 
cludes not only a founder whose son became 
executive vice president before retirement 
and whose grandson is now our president, 
but, it also includes for Armco a way of life 
born from the philosophy of George M. Verity 
who once lived on Verity Street, Jamestown. 

On behalf of myself and the 40,000 men 
and women of Armco, we say thanks to you 
good people of Jamestown for the contribu- 
tion you have made to Armco and we wish 
you well on this historic occasion. 


SENATE 


TueEspay, Juty 19, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God most high, whose love 
endureth all things: draw us near to 
Thee in sincerity and truth— 


Breathe on us, Breath of God, 
Till we are wholly thine; 
Till all this earthly part of us 
Glows with Thy fire divine. 
Breathe on us, Breath of God; 
Fill us with life anew, 
That we may love what Thou dost love 
And do what Thou wouldst do. 
Breathe on us, Breath of God, 
Until our hearts are pure; 
Until with Thee we will have one will, 
To do and to endure. 
Breathe on us, Breath of God, 
So shall we never die, 
But live with Thee the perfect life 
of Thine eternity. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 18, 1966, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, July 19, 
1966, the Vice President signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 

H.R. 8337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act, 
and for other purposes; and 

HR. 15860. An act to establish the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency, and for other 
purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 


torical Park in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1310. An act relating to the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution; 
and 

S. 2948. An act to set aside certain lands in 
Montana for the Indians of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Mont. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents; 

H.R. 5297. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to limit the revocation of re- 
tired pay of members of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9916, An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the nomination 
and selection of candidates for appointment 
to the Military, Naval, and Air Force Acad- 
emies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11671. An act to approve a contract 
negotiated with the El Paso County Water 
Improvement District No. 1, Texas, to au- 
thorize the execution, and for other pur- 


poses; 
H.R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the award 
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of trophies for the recognition of special ac- 
complishments related to the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14548. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not exceed- 
ing 30 years, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14838, An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to make 
changes and improvements in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Foundation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 14875. An act to amend section 1035 
of title 10, United States Code, and other 
laws, to authorize members of the uniformed 
services who are on duty outside the United 
States or its possessions to deposit their sav- 
ings with a uniformed service, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 15712. An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of expenses incidental to the trans- 
portation of motor vehicles of certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces; and 

H.J. Res. 421. Joint resolution providing 
for appropriate ceremonies in connection 
with the raising and lowering of the flags 
of the United States surrounding the Wash- 
ington Monument. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3093. An act to amend the acts of March 
3, 1931, and October 9, 1962, relating to the 
furnishing of books and other materials to 
the blind so as to authorize the furnishing 
of such books and other materials to other 
handicapped persons; and 

8.3150. An act to make further provision 
for the retirement of the Comptroller Gen- 


- 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents; 

H.R. 5297. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to limit the revocation of retired 
pay of members of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9916. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the nomination 
and selection of candidates for appointment 
to the Military, Naval, and Air Force Acad- 
emies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to authorize the award of 
trophies for the recognition of special ac- 
complishments related to the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14875. An act to amend section 1035 
of title 10, United States Code, and other 
laws, to authorize members of the uniformed 
services who are on duty outside the United 
States or its possessions to deposit their sav- 
ings with a uniformed service, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 15712. An act to amend section 2634 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of expenses incidental to the trans- 
portation of motor vehicles of certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces; and 

H.J. Res, 421. Joint resolution providing for 
appropriate ceremonies in connection with 
the raising and lowering of the flags of the 
United States surrounding the Washington 
Monument; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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H.R. 11671. An act to approve a contract 
negotiated with the El Paso County Water 
Improvement District No. 1, Texas, to au- 
thorize the execution, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 14548. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 30 
years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 14838. An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 to make 
changes and improvements in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Foundation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. COTTON, from the Committes on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 3523. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of high-speed 
ground transportation to Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport (Rept. No. 1376). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures in 
the case of mining (Rept. No. 1377). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3623. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of installment sales when a tax- 
payer changes from the accrual to the in- 
stallment basis of reporting profits; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kuchl. when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3624. A bill to provide for the temporary 
suspension of duty on certain granulated 
and ground cork and on certain natural and 
composition cork cut or molded into rods; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. 
Javirs, Mr. KENNEDY of New York, 
and Mr. Scorr): 

S. 3625. A bill to designate the dam being 
constructed on the Allegheny River, Pa., as 


the “Kinzua Dam,” and the lake to be formed- 


by such dam in Pennsylvania and New York 
as the “Allegheny Reservoir“; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLanx when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3626. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to extend to all individ- 
uals who become disabled prior to attaining 
age 31 the same requirements for insured 
status as are presently provided in the case 
of individuals who become disabled on ac- 
count of blindness prior to attaining such 
age; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) (by request) : 

S. 3627. A bill to provide for the more 
flexible regulation of maximum rates of in- 
terest or dividends payable by banks and 
certain other financial institutions on de- 
posits or share accounts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Small Business 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the Sub- 
committee on Business and Commerce of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE INCOME 
TAX TREATMENT OF INSTALL- 
MENT SALES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in this 
age of the transportation revolution, 
there is a growing worldwide demand for 
jet aircraft. Well over 80 percent of 
these aircraft now flying are manufac- 
tured by the American aircraft industry. 
It is my hope that America can con- 
tinue this predominance as it faces ever- 
increasing international competition. 

One of these aircraft industries, the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., has the center of 
its operations in my own State of Cali- 
fornia. Employing over 75,000 people 
and operating with total net sales near 
the $1 billion mark, Douglas, like its 
brother industries, represents America’s 
answer to the competition and develop- 
ment of the “jet age.” 

Today, however, the position of these 
industries in meeting the competition 
for domestic and foreign markets is 
threatened by an inequity in our tax 
laws. It is an inequity which was never 
intended by our laws, and one which is 
inhibiting the growth of a number of 
our industries that must deal largely in 
credit sales. 

In recent years, owing to a basic 
change in the underlying economics of 
our competitive environment, various 
businesses and industries have found it 
necessary to make an increasing num- 
ber of sales on credit. The effect of such 
transactions is to postpone the collec- 
tion of cash proceeds from the time of 
sale to the time when future installments 
are received. Depending on the size of 
such sales, the installments may stretch 
over a number of years. 

Fortunately, since 1921, the internal 
revenue laws have contained provisions 
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permitting taxpayers the choice of re- 
porting their income on an installment 
rather than an accrual basis. This 
method allows the taxpayer to report, in 
effect, only what he actually receives in 
that year, regardless of the size of the 
sale or number of future payments. The 
accrual method requires that he pay 
taxes on the entire amount of the sale 
in the year in which it is made; a method 
which may result in a substantial strain 
on present working capital. 

Prior to the enactment of the 1954 
code, however, taxpayers were required 
to pay a penalty tax for the privilege of 
changing from the accrual to the install- 
ment method of reporting income. Sec- 
tion 453 of the Internal Revenue Code 
was designed to eliminate this penalty 
tax and permit the taxpayer to freely 
shift his method of reporting. But these 
relief provisions introduced in 1954 con- 
tain a major defect which, in actual 
practice, severely hinders the shift to the 
installment method. 

The code now recognizes, at least in 
principle, the inequity of taxing install- 
ment receipts attributable to sales made 
in earlier years. Such sales may have 
already been fully taxed under the ac- 
crual method. A formula for a tax credit 
is provided by the section. Its terms, 
however, preclude a credit large enough 
to prevent some degree of double 
taxation. 

This double tax not only penalizes and 

tes against the taxpayer, but 
also may further place him at a severe 
disadvantage with competitors who are 
not burdened with the double taxation 
problem—including, I might add, com- 
petitors represented by foreign industry. 
In some situations, the additional tax, 
when added to the tax originally paid in 
respect to the sales concerned, would 
actually exceed the net profit which the 
taxpayer has realized from the entire 
sale. Many are, therefore, forced to 
continue the accrual method of reporting 
income, even though it burdens and re- 
stricts their economic growth. 

Most important, this inequity impairs 
the ability of certain U.S. businesses to 
support an appropriate volume of sales 
abroad. American exporters are finding 
it increasingly necessary to utilize credit 
sales abroad. A typical illustration is 
the manner in which the export sales of 
jet aircraft are financed. Because of the 
high price of jet aircraft—approximately 
$8 million for a long-range plane and 
$3 million for the newer, short-range 
planes—many foreign customers are un- 
able to pay the full purchase price of this 
equipment in cash on delivery, as was 
true in the past. 

In such cases, U.S. manufacturers are 
finding it necessary to accept the cus- 
tomer’s promissory notes for a portion of 
the purchase price. As I have indicated, 
the penalty tax under section 453 has the 
effect of preventing American exporters 
from utilizing the installment method of 
accounting. The continued use of the 
accrual method, however, can only place 
a burden on working capital and limit 
the extent to which we can continue to 
engage in the increasing foreign credit 
sales that comprise international trade 
today. 
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Mr. President, section 453, as it now 
stands, clearly discriminates against and 
threatens the competitive status and 
growth of some of our greatest industries. 
I introduce a bill today which would 
eliminate the double taxation problem 
through the application of a more 
equitable formula. I send this bill to 
the desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. I ask that this bill be printed 
in its entirety at this point in the Recorp. 
I also ask that it lie at the desk until 
Friday for additional cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recorp and lie on the table, as requested 
by the Senator from California. 

The bill (S. 3623) relating to the in- 
come tax treatment of installment sales 
when a taxpayer changes from the ac- 
crual to the installment basis of report- 
ing profits, introduced by Mr. KucHEL, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 3623 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 453(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1964 (relating to change from accrual to 
installment basis) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) CHANGE FROM ACCRUAL TO INSTALL- 
MENT Basis.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—If a taxpayer en- 
titled to the benefits of subsection (a) elects 
for any taxable year to report his taxable in- 
come on the installment basis then in com- 
puting his taxable income for such year (re- 
ferred to in this subsection as ‘year of 
change’) or for any subsequent year, sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to that percent- 
age of the gross profit to be received after 
the close of the taxable year (computed as 
provided in paragraph (2)) on installment 
sales made during the taxable year which is 
the same percentage as the figure computed 
under paragraph (3) (relating to the past 
level of installment sales) is of such gross 
profit; and such percentage (but not more 
than 100 percent) of the gross profit to be 
received after the close of the year shall be 
returned as income for the year of sale under 
the accrual method of accounting. 

“(2) COMPUTATION OF GROSS PROFIT.—The 
gross profit referred to in paragraph (1), 
with respect to sales or other dispositions of 
personal property on the installment plan 
during a taxable year, is the amount of 
gross profit which would be returned as in- 
come after the close of such year under sub- 
section (a) (applied without regard to this 
subsection) if all unpaid installments at the 
close of the taxable year were thereafter paid 
in full. 

“(3) Past LEVEL OF INSTALLMENT SALES.— 
The figure referred to in paragraph (1) is 
the amount computed under subparagraph 
(B) or (C), whichever is the higher, deter- 
mined as follows: 

“(A) By computing, for each month in the 
period of 36 consecutive months ending with 
the close of the year of change, the amount 
of gross profit received during such month 
(on account of installment sales made be- 
fore the beginning of the taxable year in 
which such month falls) which would have 
been returnable as income under subsection 
(a) if such subsection had been applicable 
to the taxpayer for such month and all pre- 
ceding months, 

“(B) By computing the aggregate of the 
amounts determined under subparagraph (A) 
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for the last 12 months in the 36-month 
period. 

“(C) By computing the aggregate of the 

amounts determined under subparagraph (A) 
for the first 24 months in the 86-month 
period and by dividing such aggregate by 
two. 
For purposes of the computation under sub- 
paragraph (A), if the taxpayer prior to any 
taxable year sold installment obligations 
which had not been satisfied in full by the 
obligee before the beginning of such year any 
amount paid by the obligee after the begin- 
ning of such taxable year shall be taken into 
account as if the taxpayer had not sold such 
installment obligations.” 

(b) The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply to the first taxable year begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act in which the taxpayer changes from the 
accrual to the installment basis, and to sub- 
sequent taxable years. If the taxpayer 
changes from the accrual to the installment 
basis for a taxable year beginning before 
such date of enactment but ending after 
such date, the amendment shall apply to 
such taxable year and to all subsequent tax- 
able years if the taxpayer so elects in filing 
his return for the first taxable year ending 
after such date. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to say this, Mr. 
President, by way of repetition. Part of 
the future of American business will be 
its successful competition abroad, and 
the laws of this land with respect to tax- 
ation ought not to impede American in- 
dustry in competing abroad, by the in- 
defensible rule of double taxation. 


PERMANENT NAME FOR THE KIN- 
ZUA DAM AND ALLEGHENY RES- 
ERVOIR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators KENNEDY of 
New York, and Scorr, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to fix the 
name of a major new reservoir in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. This facility 
will be dedicated in September. My col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania and New 
York join me in sponsoring this legisla- 
tion. 

In 1936 Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the Allegheny Dam and Res- 
ervoir, as it is now known. Construc- 
tion was started in 1959. This multi- 
purpose dam will control a drainage area 
of 2,180 square miles. Its primary pur- 
pose is of flood control, but it will also 
offer great recreation opportunities. 

Since 1959 I have received various 
proposals for the permanent name for 
the Allegheny Dam and Reservoir. I 
have referred these to the Allegheny 
Reservoir Advisory Council. The coun- 
cil is composed of representatives of the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
local governments, and the various Fed- 
eral agencies involved. On June 16, 
1966, the Allegheny Reservoir Advisory 
Council unanimously recommended that 
the facility be permanently named the 
Kinzua Dam and Allegheny Reservoir. 
The Federal representatives did not vote 
on this question, because they felt it was 
primarily a local matter. 

I completely agree with the council’s 
recommendation. The dam has always 
been called the Kinzua Dam by area 
residents. I call it by that name myself. 
It is designated as such on State maps. 
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The dam came to be known as the 
Kinzua Dam because it was built near 
a town of the same name. That town 
was inundated by the reservoir. 

I hope that Congress will act quickly 
on this legislation so that the new name 
can be used at the dedication ceremony 
on September 16, 1966. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3625) to designate the dam 
being constructed on the Allegheny 
River, Pa., as the “Kinzua Dam,” 
and the lake to be formed by such 
dam in Pennsylvania and New York as 
the “Allegheny Reservoir,” introduced 
by Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York, and Mr. 
Scorr), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


MORE FLEXIBLE REGULATION OF 
MAXIMUM RATES OF INTEREST 
OR DIVIDENDS PAYABLE BY 
BANKS AND CERTAIN OTHER FI- 
NANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], I am today intro- 
ducing, by request, a bill which was 
transmitted to me late last Friday by the 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. The 
bill’s short title is, “To provide for the 
more flexible regulation of maximum 
rates of interest or dividends payable by 
banks and certain other financial insti- 
tutions on deposits or share accounts, 
and for other purposes.” 

The bill would accomplish these pur- 
poses by authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to limit, by regulation, the 
rates of interest and dividends which 
may be paid by institutions which are 
members of or insured by those agencies. 

The bill would specifically authorize 
different rate limitations for different 
classes of deposits, for deposits of differ- 
ent amounts or with different. maturities 
or subject to different conditions regard- 
ing withdrawal or repayment according 
to the nature or location of the institu- 
tions or their depositors or according to 
such other reasonable bases as the agen- 
cies may deem desirable in the public in- 
terest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point together with the letter from the 
Federal Reserve Board recommending it 
and the Federal Reserve Board’s press 
release announcing changes made under 
existing authority with respect to time 
deposits. 

Since the House committee has held 
extensive hearings in the question of 
regulating interest rates, it will be its 
privilege to act first on this new proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill, letter, and 
press release will be printed in the 
RECORD, 
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The bill (S. 3627) to provide for the 
more flexible regulation of maximum 
rates of interest or dividends payable by 
banks and certain other financial institu- 
tions on deposits or share accounts, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Rosertson (for himself and Mr. BEN- 
NETT), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of the thirteenth paragraph 
of section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 871b) is amended to read as follows: 
“The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System may from time to time, after 
consulting with the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
limit by regulation the rates of interest 
which may be paid by member banks on 
time and savings deposits: Provided, That 
any regulation prescribed by the Board of 
Governors with respect to the payment of 
deposits and interest thereon by member 
banks in effect prior to the effective date of 
this Act shall continue in effect unless and 
until the Board of Governors, after con- 
sultation with the other agencies above 
named, shall modify or rescind such regula- 
tion. The Board may prescribe different 
rate limitations for different classes of de- 
posits, for deposits of different amounts or 
with different maturities or subject to dif- 
ferent conditions regarding withdrawal or 
repayment, according to the nature or loca- 
tion of member banks or their depositors, or 
according to such other reasonable bases as 
the Board may deem desirable in the public 
interest.” 

Sec, 2. The second and third sentences of 
section 18(g) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) are amended to 
read as follows: The Board of Directors may 
from time to time, after consulting with the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, limit by regulation the rates of in- 
terest or dividends that may be paid by in- 
sured nonmember banks (including insured 
mutual savings banks) on time and savings 
deposits: Provided, That any regulation pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors with re- 
spect to the payment of deposits and inter- 
est thereon by member banks in effect prior 
to the effective date of this Act shall con- 
tinue in effect unless and until the Board 
of Directors, after consultation with the 
other agencies above named, shall modify 
or rescind such regulation. The Board of 
Directors may prescribe different rate limita- 
tions for different classes of deposits, for 
deposits of different amounts or with differ- 
ent maturities or subject to different condi- 
tions regarding withdrawal or repayment, 
according to the nature or location of in- 
sured nonmember banks or their depositors, 
or according to such other reasonable bases 
as the Board of Directors may deem desirable 
in the public interest.” 

Sec. 3. The Federal Home Loan Bank Act 
is amended by adding after section 5A there- 
of (12 US.C. 1425a) the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 5B. The Board may from time to 
time, after consulting with the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, limit by regulation 
the rates of interest or dividends on de- 
posits, shares, or withdrawable accounts that 
may be paid by members, other than those 
the deposits of which are insured in accord- 
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ance with the provisions of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, and by institutions 
which are insured institutions as defined in 
section 401 (a) of the National Housing Act: 

„That any regulation prescribed by 
the Board with respect to the payment of de- 
posits and interest thereon by member banks 
in effect prior to the effective date of this 
Act shall continue in effect unless and until 
the Board, after consultation with the other 
agencies above named, shall modify or rescind 
such regulation. The Board may prescribe 
different rate limitations for different classes 
of deposits, shares, or withdrawable accounts, 
for deposits, shares, or withdrawable ac- 
counts of different amounts or with differ- 
ent maturities or subject to different condi- 
tions regarding withdrawal or repayment, ac- 
cording to the nature or location of such 
members or institutions or their depositors, 
shareholders, or withdrawable accounthold- 
ers, or according to such other reasonable 
bases as the Board may deem desirable in the 
public interest.” 


The letter and press release, presented 
by Mr. ROBERTSON, are as follows: 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, July 15, 1966. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the 
Board of Governors, I am submitting a draft 
of legislation broadening existing authority 
to regulate interest rates payable by insured 
banks on time and savings deposits, and ex- 
tending parallel authority to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board with respect to rates 
payable by savings and loan associations. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a statement 
that will be released shortly, announcing ac- 
tion by the Board of Governors to amend 
Regulation Q so as to lower the ceiling on 
rates payable by member banks on certain 
Kinds of “consumer-type”’ certificates of de- 
posit, You will notice that a 5 per cent 
ceiling will apply to “multiple maturity” de- 
posits of 90 days or more, and that a 4 per 
cent ceiling is imposed for “multiple ma- 
turity” deposits of less than 90 days. The 
purpose of this amendment is to help fore- 
stall excessive interest rate competition 
among financial institutions in conditions, 
such as those now existing, when monetary 
policy is aimed at curbing the rate of ex- 
pansion of bank credit. 

Separate ceilings are imposed on “mul- 
tiple maturity” deposits in an effort to dif- 
ferentiate between money market CD's and 
consumer-type deposits, Obviously, the 
“multiple maturity” concept is not ideally 
suited for this purpose, but it is, in our judg- 
ment, the best alternative available under 
existing law. It may be that the only effec- 
tive means for accomp: the purposes 
we seek in the current situation is to dif- 
ferentiate on the basis of amount of deposit, 
even though, as you know the Board has res- 
ervations about such an approach except as 
a temporary expedient, Accordingly, we hope 
that your Committee will give prompt con- 
sideration to broadening the existing law as 
proposed in the enclosed draft. 

At the same time, we doubt the efficacy 
of attempting to prevent a rate war by lim- 
iting rates payable only by banks. The draft 
legislation therefore includes authority for. 
imposition of rate ceilings by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Under the pro- 
posal, ceilings for both banks and savings 
and loan associations would not be manda- 
tory, but could be imposed or placed on a 
stand-by basis by the appropriate agency, 
after consultation with the others, in the 
light of existing conditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. ROBERTSON, — 
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Jury 15, 1966. 
FEDERAL RESERVE PRESS RELEASE 


The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System today lowered the maximum 
rate that the System’s member banks may 
pay henceforth on those time deposits that 
have multiple maturities. 

At the same time, the Board asked Con- 
gress for broader authority—for itself, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board—than is 
now available to govern the rate practices of 
banks and savings and loan associations. 

The purpose of both steps is to help fore- 
stall excessive interest rate competition 
among financial institutions in conditions, 
such as those now existing, when monetary 
policy is aimed at curbing the rate of ex- 
pansion of bank credit. 

The action taken under present legislative 
authority prescribes, effective July 20, 1966, 
a maximum rate of 5 per cent on new mul- 
tiple maturity deposits of 90 days or more, 
and 4 per cent for those of less than 90 days. 
Outstanding multiple maturity deposits will 
not be affected by the lower maximum rates. 

Previously, member banks were authorized 
to pay as high as 5½ per cent on multiple 
maturity time deposits. The term “multiple 
maturity time deposit” is defined in the 
Board's Regulation Q as: “any time deposit 
(1) that is payable at the depositor’s option 
on more than one date, whether on a speci- 
fied date or at the expiration of a specified 
time after the date of deposit (e.g., a deposit 
payable at the option of the depositor either 
three months or six months after the date of 
deposit), (2) that is payable after written 
notice of withdrawal, or (3) with respect to 
which the underlying instrument or contract 
or any informal understanding or agreement 
provides for automatic renewal at maturity.” 

No change was made in the ceilings re- 
specting time deposits have a single maturity 
(now set at 544 per cent) or passbook savings 
accounts (now at 4 per cent). 

Prompt consideration of the legislative 
proposals to broaden the rate regulatory 
powers of the three supervisory agencies was 
asked by the Board in letters to the Chair- 
men of the Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees. 

These proposals would empower the three 
supervisory agencies to prescribe different 
rate limitations for different classes of ac- 
counts, for accounts of different amounts 
or with different maturities or subject to 
different conditions regarding withdrawal or 
repayment, according to the nature or loca- 
tion of the institutions or the account hold- 
ers or on any other reasonable basis. 

In the letters to the Congressional Commit- 
tee Chairmen, the Reserve Board pointed out 
that its action today under its present 
powers would cover only “consumer type” 
certificates of deposits (“CD's”) in member 
banks. 

“Separate ceilings are imposed on ‘multiple 
maturity’ deposits in an effort to differenti- 
ate between money market CD's and con- 
sumer-type deposits,” the Board said. 
“Obviously, the ‘multiple maturity’ concept 
is not ideally suited for this purpose, but it 
is, in our judgment, the best alternative 
available under existing law. It may be that 
the only effective means for accomplishing 
the purposes we seek in the current situa- 
tion is to differentiate on the basis of amount 
of deposit, even though, as you know, the 
Board has reservations about such an ap- 
proach except as a temporary expedient. 
Accordingly, we hope that your Committee 
will give prompt consideration to broaden- 
ing the existing law as proposed in the en- 
closed draft. 

“At the same time, we doubt the efficacy 
of attempting to prevent a rate war by limit- 
ing rates payable only by banks. The draft 
legislation therefore includes authority for 
imposition of rate ceilings by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Under the proposal, 
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ceilings for both banks and savings and loan 
associations would not be mandatory, but 
could be imposed or placed on a stand-by 
basis by the appropriate agency, after con- 
sultation with the others, in the light of 
existing conditions.” 

Attached is the text of the amendments to 
Regulation Q, Payment of Interest on De- 
posits, implementing the Board's action. 


TITLE 12—BaNKS AND BANKING 
CHAPTER IJ—FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Subchapter A—Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 


[Reg. Q] 
Part 217—Payment of Interest on Deposits 
Maximum rates of interest 


1. Effective July 20, 1966, §217.1 is 
amended by inserting a new paragraph (g) 
as follows: 

(g) Multiple maturity time deposit—The 
term “multiple maturity time deposit” 
means any time deposit (1) that is payable 
at the depositor’s option on more than one 
date, whether on a specified date or at the 
expiration of a specified time after the date 
of deposit (e.g., a deposit payable at the op- 
tion of the depositor either three months or 
six months after the date of deposit), (2) 
that is payable after written notice of with- 
drawal, or (3) with respect to which the 
underlying instrument or contract or any 
informal understanding or agreement pro- 
vides for automatic renewal at maturity. 

2. Effective July 20, 1966, § 217.6 (Sup- 
plement to Regulation Q) is amended to read 
as follows: 

§ 217.6 Maximum rates of interest payable 
on time and savings deposits by 
member banks. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act and § 217.3, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System hereby prescribes the following 
maximum rates' of interest payable by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
on time and savings deposits: 

(a) Time deposits.—(1) No member bank 
shall pay interest accruing at a rate in excess 
of 5% per cent per annum, compounded 
quarterly. regardless of the basis upon which 
such interest may be computed, on any time 
deposit, subject, however, to the provisions of 
subparagraphs (2) and (3) of this paragraph. 

(2) No member bank shall pay interest ac- 
cruing at a rate in excess of 5 per cent per 
annum, compounded quarterly.“ regardless 
of the basis upon which such interest may be 
computed, on any multiple maturity time 
deposit received on or after July 20, 1966, 
which is payable only 90 days or more after 
the date of deposit or 90 days or more after 
the last preceding date on which it might 
have been paid. 

(3) No member bank shall pay interest 
accruing at a rate in excess of 4 per cent per 
annum, compounded quarterly. regardless of 
the basis upon which such interest may be 
computed, on any multiple maturity time de- 
posit received on or after July 20, 1966, which 
is payable less than 90 days after the date of 
deposit or less than 90 days after the last 
preceding date on which it might have been 
paid. 


The maximum rates of interest payable 
by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System on time and savings deposits as pre- 
scribed herein are not applicable to any de- 
posit which is payable only at an office of a 
member bank located outside of the States 
of the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

This limitation is not to be interpreted 
as preventing the compounding of interest 
at other than quarterly intervals, provided 
that the aggregate amount of such interest 
so compounded does not exceed the aggre- 
gate amount of interest at the rate above 
prescribed when compounded quarterly. 
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(b) Savings deposits—No member bank 
shall pay interest accruing at a rate in excess 
of 4 per cent per annum, compounded quar- 
terly,2 regardless of the basis upon which 
such interest may be computed, on any sav- 
ings deposit. 

3a. The purpose of these amendments is to 
decrease the rate of interest that member 
banks are permitted to pay on time deposits 
with alternative maturities or with provision 
for automatic renewal at maturity, defined 
as “multiple maturity time deposits.” For- 
merly, member banks were permitted to pay 
interest up to 5½ per cent per annum on 
any time deposit, irrespective of maturity. 
(A time deposit does not include a deposit 
contract that provides for payment in less 
than 30 days (§217.1).) Now, for multiple 
maturity time deposits with respect to whica 
the depositor is permitted to withdraw his 
funds only after periods of 90 days or more, 
the maximum permissible rate is 5 per cent. 
For those such deposits with respect to which 
the depositor is permitted to withdraw his 
funds after periods of less than 90 days, the 
maximum permissible rate is 4 per cent. 

b. The requirements of section 4 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act with respect to 
notice, public participation, and deferred ef- 
fective date were not followed in connection 
with these amendments because the Board 
found that the general credit situation and 
the public interest compelled it to make the 
action effective no later than the date 
adopted. 

(12 U.S.C. 248 (1). 371b, and 461.) 

Dated at Washington, D.C., this 15th day 
of July, 1966. 

By order of the Board of Governors. 

(Signed) Merritt Sherman, 
MERRITT SHERMAN, 


[SEAL] Secretary. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO, 672 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to the foreign aid bill, S. 3584. 
This amendment would open the way, 
once again, for the sale to Indonesia of 
agricultural products under the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation export credit 
sales program. 

The amendment expresses the sense of 
Congress that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should again take steps to encour- 
age and facilitate the export to Indo- 
nesia of agricultural commodities as au- 
thorized by title IV of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

My amendment would permit Con- 
gress to acknowledge and recognize the 
change in regime which has taken place 
in Indonesia within the past year, a 
change substantially to the benefit of 
the Indonesian people, I believe, and to 
the cause of world freedom and peace. 

Beginning on September 30 of last 
year, events were set into motion which 
have resulted in a decisive defeat for 
Indonesian Communists. On that date, 
Communists initiated a coup which they 
hoped would place Indonesia within the 
Communist bloc. 

I am sure Senators are familiar with 
the details of the countercoup which 
freed Indonesia from substantial Com- 
munist influence and placed it once 
again with the community of nations 
which are relatively independent and 
moving toward constitutional govern- 
ment. 
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The revolt launched on September 30 
aroused public ire against the Com- 
munists and, with the help of Moslems 
and people of the countryside, the anti- 
Communist generals were able to wrest 
control of the government from subver- 
sives and from President Sukarno. 
Sukarno, it must be noted, had been 
adopting an increasingly anti-West 
attitude and is reported to have been 
aware in advance of a plot to wipe out 
the anti-Communist leadership in the 
army. 

Back in January 1964, at the start of 
the 89th session of Congress, I introduced 
S. 328, a bill to prohibit the furnishing 
of any further U.S. assistance to Com- 
munist-dominated Indonesia. The intro- 
duction of S. 328 reflected my concern 
and the concern of several of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, who cosponsored 
the measure, that Indonesia was suc- 
cumbing to the influence of Communists 
in high Government positions. The 
Senate later adopted my bill as an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill. 

I am hopeful that the government 
presently in power in Indonesia will be 
able to rebuild the plundered economy 
which is the legacy of President Sukarno 
and of pro-Red elements formerly in in- 
fluence in his government. Sukarno is 
no longer in power, not even as a figure- 
head. 

Indonesia now faces a legacy of sky- 
rocketing prices, scarcities of food and 
other agricultural products, and rising 
unemployment. 

This nation of islands is both militarily 
and economically important to the West. 
It is my conviction that we should act 
now to strengthen the present regime, 
which seems to be of a persuasion able 
5 deal effectively with the present prob- 

ems. 

American aid to Indonesia was halted 
at the time of Sukarno’s frequent de- 
nunciations of the United States. It has 
not been the policy of the United States 
to restore that aid even in view of the 
changed situation which now prevails. 

Last April 18, about a year after the 
United States aid was withdrawn, an an- 
nouncement was made that we had 
agreed to sell 50,000 tons of rice on credit 
to the new Djakarta government. It was 
emphasized by the State Department, 
however, that the move was not to be 
confused with a general shift in policy 
toward Indonesia, but that it was a “one 
shot deal” to meet what State called an 
“emergency” rice shortage in certain 
areas. 

Rice is not, however, the only thing 
Indonesia needs, and “one-shot” deals 
do not seem to me wise foreign policy 
with a struggling, friendly nation. 

One of the commodities the Indone- 
sians lack is cotton. One American firm 
has been trying to obtain credit approval 
for the sale to Indonesia of 40,000 
tons of cotton. This amount of cotton 
would allow the opening of eight now 
idle spinning mills in the country, and 
would be a major contribution in allow- 
ing the country to reestablish its eco- 
nomic position. 

Wheat also is a needed commodity. 

It is of some concern to me that we sel- 
dom act swiftly enough to curtail aid 
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when the situation demands it, and that 
neither do we act promptly to reestablish 
economic assistance to those countries 
who have demonstrated moves away from 
communism. There seems to be too 
great a lag in our reevaluation of these 
constantly changing situations. If we 
are going to have an aid program it 
should be effective and timely. 

The time has come for us to recognize 
the change that has occurred in Indo- 
nesia. The governmental situation there 
is not all that is to be desired, by any 
means. The country is financially weak, 
and many problems face the new leaders. 

At the same time, our aid there would 
be used to our advantage. The leaders 
are nominally pro-West and seem capa- 
ble to deal with the present problems. 
There is much at stake to influence the 
cold war in this country with its 736,000 
square miles and a population of about 
100 million people. 

Indonesia is one of the world’s richest 
suppliers of tin, oil and coal. There are 
also vast supplies of bauxite, manganese, 
copper, nickel, gold, and silver. 

I urge the Senate to consider the 
amendment, keeping in mind one of the 
key objectives of our foreign aid policy— 
to strengthen nations which demonstrate 
a striving for self-determination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 673 AND 674 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3584, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 675 

Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3584, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 676 AND 677 


Mr. MORSE submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3584, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
which appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
AMENDMENT NO, 678 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the Foreign Economic Aid 
bill, S. 3584. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
increase the interest rates on develop- 
ment loans from not less than 1 percent 
to not less than 2 percent in the initial 
stage of the loan. 

If this amendment is adopted, it will 
save the American taxpayers over $6 
million per year, the exact savings de- 
pending upon the amount finally appro- 
priated by Congress. It will eliminate 
the situation presently existing where 
foreign nations are able to borrow at 
lower interest rates than the lowest rates 
available to American investors and 
would reduce the present discrepancy be- 
tween cost and return on such loans, 
bringing them more nearly in line with 
the market yield on present long-term 
Treasury bonds. 
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I reiterate that this amendment would 
affect only the first 10 years of an out- 
standing development loan during which 
the interest rates are much lower than 
subsequent years. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has already recom- 
mended a similar increase in the mini- 
mum interest rates for the second stage 
of outstanding loans from 2½ to 3 per- 
cent. 

By reducing the subsidization rate dur- 
ing the first 10 years from the present 
3% to 23% percent, three objectives are 
served: the taxpayer is relieved to that 
extent of the burden he has borne over 
recent years; foreign capital from the 
wealthier nations will appear relatively 
more attractive to foreign borrowers, 
thereby spreading the aid burden more 
equitably among our allies; and a clearer 
delineation between our aid grants and 
aid loan programs is created, which 
should point us in the direction of tight- 
ening up our heretofore excessively loose 
foreign assistance programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 678) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 3, before the period at the end of 
line 24 insert a comma and the following: 


“and by striking out 1 per centum’ and sub- 
stituting ‘2 per centum’ . 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 11, 1966, the names of 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Bodds, 
Mr. Brewster, Mr. Corton, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK, Mr. Fone, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. Lauschg, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Munr Rx, Mr. NELSON, Mr. RANDOLPH, and 
Mr. Typincs were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3598) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
encourage the construction of facilities 
to control water and air pollution by 
allowing a tax credit for expenditures 
incurred in constructing such facilities 
and by permitting the deduction, or 
amortization over a period of 1 to 5 
years, of such expenditures, introduced 
by Mr. Carutson (for himself and other 
Senators) on July 11, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] be added as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3598) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
encourage the construction of facilities 
to control water and air pollution by 
allowing a tax credit for expenditures 
incurred in constructing such facilities 
and by permitting the deduction, or 
amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, 
of such expenditures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case] be added as a cosponsor to 
Amendment No. 638 to Senate bill 3164. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] be 
added as a cosponsor of Amendment 610 
to S. 3164, a bill to extend the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 19, 1966, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 3093. An act to amend the acts of 
March 3, 1931, and October 9, 1962, relating 
to the furnishing of books and other mate- 
rials to the blind so as to authorize the 
furnishing of such books and other materials 
to other handicapped persons; and 

S. 3150. An act to make further provision 
for the retirement of the Comptroller 
General. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 2575, 
TO STRENGTHEN CERTAIN LAWS 
RELATING TO BANKING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will hold hearings on S. 2575, to 
strengthen certain laws relating to bank- 
ing. 

The hearings will begin on Thursday, 
July 28, 1966, at 10 a.m., in room 5302 
New Senate Office Building. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this bill are 
requested to notify Matthew Hale, chief 
of staff, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, room 5300, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded 
to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tion on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Winthrop Knowlton, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


“VIETNAM PROFILE” 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of Senators to a 
motion picture film, shot under in- 
credible wartime dangers, which is vital 
to understanding the situation in Viet- 
nam. The film is now available in this 
country, and it presents scenes, never 
before shown in America, of the civilian 
side of the war in South Vietnam. It 
was made by an accredited combat 
correspondent, Dr. Bob Pierce, president 
of World Vision, Inc., and an authority 
on the Far East of more than 20 years’ 
standing. 

The title of this 1-hour film is 
“Vietnam Profile.” A series of public 
service television station showings across 
the country will begin with a presenta- 
tion on WPIX-TV in New York City on 
Wednesday, August 3, at 10 p.m. 

In “Vietnam Profile,” Dr. Pierce shows 
the real story of civilian suffering: the 
story of destroyed villages, the orphan- 
ing of countless children, destruction 
of crops and other property, shortages of 
shelter and medical care, and the 
desperate need for help by the civilians. 
In his narration of the film, Dr. Pierce 
explains how World Vision, other agen- 
cies, and the U.S. Government are trying 
to help the people in South Vietnam 
maintain life and strength during the 
country’s struggle with the Vietcong and 
communism. 

The “Vietnam Profile” is visual evi- 
dence of the aspects of the war in Viet- 
nam which the White House has been 
emphasizing. 

I commend World Vision for its out- 
standing work in supplying emergency 
aid to distressed people in Vietnam, for 
its foresight in producing this dramatic, 
informative film; and I commend the 
dedication of its able leader, Dr. Bob 
Pierce. 


THE NEED TO REVIEW THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
controversy over the west front calls our 
attention to a basic problem, the method 
of selecting the Architect of the Capitol. 

Since 1792, the design of the Capitol 
and the actions of the Architect of the 
Capitol have been the subject of debate. 
There was considerable conflict over the 
very choice of an initial plan for the Cap- 
itol. It required 19 years to complete the 
Senate and House Chambers. During 
this period five different men served in 
the position now called Architect of the 
Capitol, and the plans were changed 
three times. The controversy over the 
Capitol continued until this building was 
finally finished in 1865. 

For more than 80 years there was no 
permanent, statutorily appointed Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. In 1876 Congress 
officially established the position in a 
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rider to an appropriation bill. It pro- 
vides that the Architect shall be appoint- 
ed by the President and shall care for 
and superintend the Capitol. 

This brief history demonstrates that 
for many years the Architect of the Cap- 
itol was an informal position and that no 
serious thought was given to its status in 
the governmental structure. For exam- 
ple, no provision was made for confirma- 
tion by the Senate or for a term of office. 
I think this problem is worthy of serious 
consideration by the President. Perhaps 
we need a reorganization plan to resolve 
the current controversy around the office 
of the Architect of the Capitol. More- 
over, I suggest that we stop unnecessary 
enlargement of the west front until this 
matter has been thoroughly reviewed at 
the very highest level. 

There is ample precedent for a re- 
organization plan to modernize the 
method of choosing an Architect of the 
Capitol. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1965, for instance, changed the method 
of choosing customs collectors. In the 
early years of our country, customs col- 
lectors were appointed by the President. 
But as trade and commerce grew, Presi- 
dential appointment of these officials be- 
came a burden and cumbersome—if not 
unnecessary. So the President recog- 
nized the march of time and suggested 
a reorganization of the customs service 
which eliminated his role as the chooser 
of the collectors. 

The same rationale was applied in Re- 
organization Plan No. 3 of 1965. Up to 
that time the President was still ap- 
pointing steam locomotive inspectors, 
Now, if you thought about it, you would 
see that there was really no longer a need 
for Presidential appointment of certain 
locomotive inspection personnel. So 
this outmoded arrangement was changed. 

We are doing other things in reorga- 
nizing the executive branch as well. 
Even the Washington zoo has come un- 
der the scrutiny of the White House. 
Over the years the government of the 
District of Columbia has reduced its in- 
terest in the National Zoological Park to 
a single remaining function. Plan No. 
4 transfers this function to the Smith- 
sonian Institution so that all responsi- 
bility for the zoo is vested in that agency. 
The reorganization power of the execu- 
tive branch should extend to the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol as well as to the zoo. 

Executive reorganization is more than 
the creation of new departments. It is 
also smoothing out the sharp edges in 
governmental activities to be sure they 
are carried out properly; it is eliminating 
historical anomalies in the structure of 
government. There must be continual 
reexamination of government organiza- 
tion to keep it up to date and to make it 
conform to the latest management tech- 
niques and cost-saving procedures. 

In the light of current needs and con- 
ditions, the organization of the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol should be 
reconsidered with a view to providing the 
most efficient and affective performance 
of the function. I hope President John- 
son will give this matter his attention. 
The Capitol is a vital part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. It deserves the best care 
and management we can give it. 
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PRESIDENTIAL INTERVENTION THE 
ONLY PRACTICAL WAY TO END 
AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the airline 
mechanics strike, which has grounded 
five major U.S. airlines carrying 60 per- 
cent of the Nation’s air traffic, is now 
. dragging into the 12th day. 

Every mail delivery and every daily 
newspaper from Hawaii brings fresh evi- 
dence of the rising financial plight of 
people and businesses in the Islands as a 
result of the strike. 

Many people seem to think Congress 
should enact legislation to end the strike. 
This appears to me a very faint hope, for 
so far I have not heard one word from 
the majority leadership in control of 
Congress that they intend to initiate leg- 
islation to end the airlines strike or in- 
deed to take any action whatsoever. 

Neither have I heard any announce- 
ment that the appropriate legislative 
committees of Congress are working—or 
even studying—ways to protect the pub- 
lic interest in this costly labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

Today, therefore, I have written to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and the chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Subcommittee 
urging steps toward standby emergency 
legislation should this become necessary. 
I have also asked the Labor Committee 
to undertake a comprehensive study of 
feasible alternatives to protect the public 
interest in such disputes affecting the 
national interest. 

There are those who say the admin- 
istration is doing all it can and that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has taken steps 
to provide extra air service in this emer- 
gency situation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has au- 
thorized certain nonstruck domestic air- 
lines to service additional points along 
their routes. However, these airlines 
were already operating at near capacity 
and cannot accommodate the large num- 
ber of passengers now deprived of air 
service. Neither do these lines have suf- 
ficient additional aircraft and equipment 
to fill the huge gap left by grounding of 
five airlines who formerly carried 60 per- 
cent of the Nation’s air traffic. Charter 
airlines cannot provide all the extra 
space either as most of them are already 
heavily booked. 

Even though the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorized nonstruck lines to 
lease equipment of the struck lines, we 
have seen how this move was in effect 
nullified by refusal of crews to service 
any equipment leased from struck lines. 

It has also been suggested that the 
CAB suspend the cabotage laws so as to 
permit foreign airlines to render domes- 
tic passenger service in the United States. 
But the CAB advises this is not per- 
mitted by law. An act of Congress 
would be necessary and Congress is not 
likely to legislate at this point in this 
complicated area. Further, this would 
be very time consuming, when what is 
needed is a prompt settlement of the air- 
lines strike. 

Add it all up, and what the CAB has 
been able to do is negligible. 
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The only practical avenue that can 
achieve a prompt settlement is massive 
and determined intervention by the Pres- 
ident, such as he used to prevent a steel 
strike last fall. 

The need is obvious. 

Because of the strike, Hawaii is losing 
1,200 to 1,400 tourists a day and $414 
million a week in revenue from tourism 
and related industries. In one of our 
islands, hotel occupancy is down 7 to 20 
percent. Another reported 70 to 80 per- 
cent cancellations; another 50 percent. 
In Waikiki, where normally at this sea- 
son all hotels are filled to capacity, there 
are 500 vacancies. Retail shops and tour 
groups are feeling the pinch. 

The longer the strike continues, the 
worse everything will be. 

Hawaii’s tale of woe is repeated in 
many areas of the country. Economic 
losses and personal hardships are snow- 
balling. 

In my two Senate statements last week 
on this deplorable and intolerable situa- 
tion, I cited these adverse repercussions 
of the airlines strike. 

Today I call attention to the adverse 
impact on the Federal Government. 

The strike is costing the Federal Gov- 
ernment tax revenues—income desper- 
ately needed to help keep the Govern- 
ment from sinking further into the red. 

No one knows yet exactly how much 
tax revenue is being lost, but we can per- 
ceive where losses are occurring: in the 
Federal income tax on earnings of the 
struck airlines, who are losing an esti- 
mated $7 million a day; in the Federal 
income tax on earnings of employees now 
out of work as a result of the strike; and 
in the Federal income tax earnings of 
the tourist and allied industries and 
businesses whose sales and earnings are 
declining because of the strike. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
is losing the 5 percent air transporta- 
tion tax for every passenger who can no 
longer use the airlines. This must be a 
sizable amount by now. 

Even though essential military pas- 
senger travel and cargo may be airlifted 
despite the strike, how are the thousands 
of defense contractors and subcontrac- 
tors faring? Are their personnel, en- 
gaged in defense efforts, hampered by 
lack of flight space? I hear reports that 
these defense activities are indeed cur- 
tailed by the strike. Interference with 
private defense efforts, as distinguished 
from strictly military activities, will be 
more and more seriously felt as the strike 
goes on. 

A further impact of the strike which 
should cause concern among Federal offi- 
cials is the slowdown in the Nation’s 
economy by a strike of these proportions. 
On Sunday, it was announced that the 
Nation’s economic growth in the April- 
May-June quarter this year decidedly 
slowed down. The gross national product 
increased only $10.8 billion, the smallest 
gain since the fall of 1964. More than 
half of this reflected inflation. The real 
gain was only $4.8 billion. 

As a result of higher taxes and lower 
economic activity, disposable personal in- 
come of the American people advanced 
only $4.6 billion, less than in any quarter 
since 1963. 
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By allowing the airlines strike to con- 
tinue, the administration is contributing 
to the downturn of our economy. 

The American people would welcome a 
downturn in the high cost of living which 
continues to soar, but a downturn in pro- 
ductivity worries a lot of people. An 
economic setback could have a disastrous 
effect. 

By allowing the strike to continue, the 
administration also is contributing to un- 
employment. More and more workers, 
apart from the striking mechanics, are 
being laid off. With each day, unem- 
ployment grows. 

these are compelling reasons for 
the President to move—and to move 
fast—to end the airline mechanics strike 
by calling the parties in continuous ses- 
sion at the White House, as he did in the 
steel dispute last September, until a set- 
tlement is reached. 

Once again I appeal to the President 
to take these necessary—and inevitable— 
steps for the good of all America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor tele- 
grams and letters which have been re- 
ceived by me in connection with this 
matter, and several newspaper articles. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams, letters and articles were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HONOLULU, 
July 16, 1966. 
Hon. HIRAM L. FONG, 
Congress of the United States, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Crippling air tr tion strike is 
hurting Dole because of difficulties in main- 
taining adequate personal contact necessary 
due separation production and marketing 
facilities located on mainland and in Hawaii 
anything adverse to Hawaii economy hurts 
all Hawaii business. 

Hon. Hiram L, Fone, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Know you will use your good offices to 
bring pressure to bear providing legisla- 
tion enacted to prevent devastating dis- 
ruption of this kind. Kindest personal 


regards. 
W. F. QUINN. 


HONOLULU, 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator HIRAM FONG, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Entire membership Hawaii Hotel Associa- 
tion greatly concerned with present airline 
strike and adverse effect on economy of 
Hawaii. Your continued effort to alleviate 
situation imperative. 

WILLIAM H. CHARLOCK 3D, 
President, Hawaii Hotels Association. 


HONOLULVY, 
July 16, 1966. 
Senator Hrram FONG, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike disastrous to hotel economy, 

Please help to terminate. 
FOSTER TOWER HOTEL. 
HONOLULU, 
July 16, 1966. 
Hon. Hmam L. Fone, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In view impact airline mechanics’ strike 
on economy of Hawaii, urge you do all pos- 
sible towards expediting settlement. 

W. M. BUSH, 
Executive Vice President, Castle & 
Cooke, Inc. 
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LIHUE KAUT, 
July 16, 1966. 
Senator Hmam FONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike disastrous. Welfare of 60 
Grayline employees and families seriously af- 
fected by lack of tourist. Please help. 

JOHN S. GILRUTH, 
Achors Grayline, Lihue Kauai, 
HONOLULU, 
1 July 16, 1966. 
Senator HIRAM Fone, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your personal assistance urgently required 
to settle airline strike causing Hawaii visitor 
industry crisis. 

MAHALO WAIKIKIAN, 

Hotel Staf. 


Hro, Hawar, July 18, 1966. 
Senator Hiram FONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Need urgent congressional action in airline 
strike. Unrecoverable loss to business 
mounting because of tourist cancellations. 
Other businesses suffering. Please, Kokua. 

Slim Holt Tours and U Drive MacKenzie 
Tours, Arquero Tours and Udrive, Ha- 
waii Transportation Co., Jack’s Tours 
and Udrive, Duarte Orchard Island 
Tours. 

HONOLULU, July 19, 1966. 
Senator Hiram L. Fone, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Members of the Hawaii Restaurant Asso- 
ciation ask all possible measures be taken 
‘immediately to stop airline strike seriously 
affecting restaurant and food service busi- 
ness. Economy of whole State being af- 
fected. Hawaii needs action now. Aloha. 

JOHN FELIX, 


HONOLULU, July 18, 1966. 
Senator Hiram Fone, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike extremely detrimental to Ha- 
walian economy. Please request Executive 
pressures for settlement. 

GEORGE G. GAUGLER, 
Manager, Sears, Roebuck, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


MAUI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, July 15, 1966. 
Hon. HRAM L, FONG, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Fonc: For your informa- 
tion, the Maui Chamber of Commerce today 
sent the following message to President 
Johnson: 

“Airline Strike Detrimental to Tourist In- 
dustry at Seasons Peak. Your Considered 
Intervention Urgently Requested.” 

Sincerely, 
Wess Brads, Jr., 
Manager. 


WAIKIKI JAYCEES, 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator Hmam L. FONG, . 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Fone: The General Mem- 
bership of the Waikiki Jaycees at its meeting 
on July 13, 1966 recommended that we write 
you regarding the paralyzing airline strike 
that has hit Hawail. As you know, the only 
fast and efficient means of transportation 
between Hawaii and the mainland is by air 
and at present there is only one U.S. car- 
rier transporting passengers. 
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The hotels are already complaining of 
numerous cancellations thus it is imperative 
that before this strike becomes devastating 
to our economy it is brought to an early set- 
tlement. We are in effect asking you to use 
the power of your office to take whatever 
action you believe might be necessary to 
cease this serious threat to Hawaii’s econ- 
omy. 

Mahalo for your immediate attention to 
this request. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE A. MORRIS, 
President. 


BANK or HAWATI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 14, 1966. 
Hon. HIRAM L. FONG, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Mr, Edward A. Schneider is 
vacationing at the present time, but I know 
he would want to join our Management Team 
in expressing our bank’s concern with the 
air line situation. 

As we are all aware, the effect of a con- 
tinuation of this strike will have a serious, 
even though temporary, impact on the 
economy of our State. 

Knowing full well that you are exerting 
every effort to aid in the early solution of 
the problem, we wish to convey to you evi- 
dence of our support and appreciation. 

Sincerely, 
C. D. Terry, Jr. 


[From the Honolulu (Hawali) Advertiser, 
July 15, 1966] 
STANDBY Line KEEPS GROWING DESPITE ALL OF 
PAN Am’s EFFORTS 
(By James Cunningham) 

Twelve Pan American World Airways jet- 
liners left fully loaded for the West Coast 
yesterday, but the standby waiting line at 
Honolulu International Airport lengthened 
by the hour. 

With the help of a 147-passenger extra 
section early yesterday, PanAm had whittled 
the standbys to 35 at 6:30 a.m. 

By 5 p.m., however, there were 200 persons 
waiting. 

Meanwhile, a false rumor demonstrated 
that there are many people who want to go to 
the Mainland, yet are unwilling to sit it out 
at the John Rodgers Terminal. 

A radio announcer misread Pan American's 
morning announcement that it would oper- 
ate 12 regular schedules yesterday. Instead, 
he broadcast that Pan American would fiy 
12 extra sections in addition to the regular 
schedules. 

The carrier’s switchboard promptly lit up 
as calls for space poured in. 

Hotel occupancy continued near capacity 
in Waikiki. At the Hilton Hawaiian Village 
it was 90 per cent and is expected to soar to 
100 per cent Monday on the strength of fresh 
bookings by passengers with confirmed space 
on Pan American. 

Despite 40 no-shows at the Sheraton 
Hotels Wednesday night, occupancy was 98 
per cent at the Moana-Surfrider, 98 per cent 
at the Royal Hawaiian and 84 per cent at 
the Princess Kaiulani. 

In a move which might be interpreted as a 
sign that it fears a lengthy strike, United 
yesterday canceled a reception which the 
carrier’s president George E. Keck was to 
have held at the Hikai on July 22. 

In a form letter to those who had been 
invited, Hawaii sales manager Bruce W. 
Bolton said: 

“While we are hopeful of an early settle- 
ment of the strike, it would not now be 
possible for Mr. Keck to visit Honolulu next 
week. When he reschedules his trip at a 
later date, we will, of course, again extend 
our invitation.” 

Keck has been touring Australia and the 
Far East with two other top executives in 
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connection with United's aspirations for 
transpacific routes. 

Local United officials confirmed that Keck 
is now back on the U.S. Mainland, but de- 
clined to say when he returned, nor whether 
he was accompanied by the rest of his execu- 
tive party. 

The only servicing of United planes here is 
directed from headquarters of the striking 
International Association of Machinists. 
[From the Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser, 

July 16, 1966] 
WALKOUT AFFECTS Bid Istz 
(By Walt Southward) 

Hito.—Reaction to the airlines strike here 
ranged yesterday from “no effect” at some 
hotels to “heavy effect” at others. 

“It’s been serious here,” said Mrs. Leonetta 
Kinard, manager of the newly-opened Nalei 
Hotel. We've had close to 70 or 80 per cent 
cancellations. Bookings had been good, 
until now.” 

At the Hilo Hotel, Leo Lycurgus said: 
“We've had about 50 per cent of our Main- 
land bookings cancel. We're feeling it very 
much. We had been booked heavily for the 
summer. 

“Some reservations that were made four to 
five months ago have been canceled.” 

The Nahiloa Hotel said it still is maintain- 
ing about 90 per cent occupancy. 

“We're getting some cancellations,” Man- 
ager Bill Davis said. We just hope we can 
maintain the 90 per cent figure. But even 
if the strike is over tomorrow, we'll still be 
affected for a few weeks.” 

At Volcano House, a spokesman said: “We 
still are holding steady. Our lunch count 
nas been heavy.” 

“We can feel the effect,” William Kimi, 
manager of the Hilo Bay Hotel said. The 
last three days, we've had a lot of walk-in 
customers. But I can see the decline starting 
today.” 

At the Mauna Kea Beach Hotel, Manager 
Leslie Moore reported a 10 per cent drop in 
reservations. 

“We're losing three of four couples a day,” 
he said, and I'm afraid it will get worse.” 

At the Hilo Hukilau, Manager Bill Brown 
said: “We're holding our own, The remain- 
der of the week, we're booked to capacity. 
Most groups booked for next week are in the 
Islands already. But after that, who 
knows?” 

A spokesman for Gray Lines-Hilo said: “So 
far there has been very little effect. We've 
had a few individual cancellations, and one 
nee group, but we've been running pretty 
well.” 


At Slim Holt Tours, a spokesman said: 
“We've had a couple of tours cancel out. It's 
up to about 10 per cent, and starting to add 
up. The U-drive business is slow, too.” 

County Chairman Shunichi Kimura has 
written to all four Hawaii representatives in 
Congress urging them to push for quick 
settlement of the strike, and the Hawaii 
Island Chamber of Commerce has sent simi- 
lar wires to the Congressional delegation and 
to President Johnson. 

[From the Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser, 

July 16, 1966] 
THEY'RE STILL FINDING PLANE SEATS 

Travelers willing to camp at Honolulu 
International Airport yesterday continued to 
find seats to the West Coast if they were 
patient enough. 

Pan American World Airways, the only 
U.S. carrier flying there, moved 143 stand-by 
passengers on nine flights between 6:30 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 

But there were 350 other would-be pas- 
sengers still on the waiting list. Pan Ameri- 
can spokesman said they hoped to fine space 
for half of them on an additional five flights 
scheduled out last night. 
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Meanwhile, the mechanics’ strike, which 
has idled United and Northwest Airlines op- 
erations between Hawaii and the West Coast 
for nine days, yesterday began to affect air- 
mail deliveries here, 

Post Office spokesmen reported that airmail 
between the Islands and the Mainland is 
moving normally—no hitches. 

But some mailings which arrive here morn- 
ings from the East Coast failed to show up 
all day—indicating disruptions of airmail 
service across the continental US. 

United Air Lines started laying off non- 
striking employees on Thursday. By Mon- 
day, 87 will be furloughed, spokesmen said. 

As of July 24, there will be 190 employees, 
mostly clerical, working only six hours daily 
and only 37 at full pay. Striking are 189 
members of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


[From the Honolulu Sunday Star-Bulletin, 
July 17, 1966] 


For 700 at ISLE AIRPORT, THE WAITING 
CONTINUES 


A pretty blonde fast asleep on a checking 
counter * * *. 

Two elderly Spanish-speaking men, very 
confused * * *. 

Three servicemen playing cards * * * an- 
other writing to his girl back home. * * * 

These were some of the more than 700 
persons waiting to board Pan American 
World Airways flights at Honolulu Interna- 
tional Airport yesterday. 

A similar crowd is expected today, the 10th 
day of the worst airline strike in history. 

Pan Am, the only U.S. carrier flying to the 
Mainland, was busy trying to accommodate 
stand-by passengers by filling each outgoing 
flight to capacity. 

“These two days (Friday and Saturday) 
have been the worst, in numbers of people at 
the airport,” said Kaoru Watanabe, Pan 
Am's airport passenger-service manager. 

A lot of these people have had to stay 
here overnight, and it has been rough. But 
I'm simply amazed at how understanding 
people have been.” 

Pan Am sent 17 flights to the West Coast 

rday, including two extra sections. At 
one point, 300 names were on the stand-by 
list. 

On Friday Pan Am accommodated 346 
stand-bys, averaging 22 per flight. ‘ 

Fourteen regular flights and one extra are 
scheduled today. 

One of the patient stand-bys was Mrs. 
Irene Larson of Santa Barbara, Calif. She 
had waited at the airport for more than 36 
hours before getting a flight late yesterday 
afternoon. 

“Tt has been very uncomfortable and a bit 
trying, but the airport people have tried to 
help as much as they can,” she said. 

Another woman, stranded “only” 13 hours, 
said, “I'm furious, but I don’t blame this on 
Hawaii.” 

Watanabe said United Air Lines employees 
offered to take passengers home for the night. 

Interstate Hosts brought cookies to be 
served with coffee that’s provided throughout 
each day. 

The Honolulu Lions Club has a man on 
duty day-and-night to assist in any way he 
can. 

Watanabe said the local musicians’ union 
plans to provide entertainment. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 15, 
19 


VACANCIES INCREASE IN WAIKIKI 


The strike of five major airlines made new 
inroads into Hawaii’s visitor industry today 
as it lengthened into its eighth day. 

By Sunday there will be about 500 certain 
vacancies in Waikiki hotels, said Robert C. 
Allen, executive vice-president of the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau. 
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There probably will be 200 to 300 other 
vacancies the H.V.B. doesn't know about, 
Allen said. 

Waikiki hotels normally would be filled to 
capacity at this time of year. 

The strike also has cut into the revenues 
of inter-Island carriers. 

Hawaiian Airlines has lost about 4,500 cus- 
tomers worth at least $50,000, a spokesman 
said today. 

Aloha Airlines reported that its mid-day 
and afternoon flights are running consider- 
ably lighter than they normally do at this 
time of year. 

Hawaii ethnic chambers of commerce and 
Neighbor Islands chambers are joining the 
Honolulu Chamber in urging Federal inter- 
vention. 

Frederic K. T. Chun, president of the 
Hawaii State Chamber of Commerce, yes- 
terday asked President Johnson to aid in 
settling the strike. 

“Hawaii economy critically affected on 
Statewide basis during air strike. Your help 
urgently needed,” Chun’s message said. 

Major steamship companies serving the 
State reported many inquiries from stranded 
visitors, but few actual bookings. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I spoke about the need of the 
Government to take some action with 
respect to the airlines strike. Today I 
contemplate making another statement, 
even though it may be somewhat repeti- 
tious of what I said yesterday. 

At the beginning I wish to commend 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] for 
the declaration he has just made about 
the need of the Government to take some 
action. 

In January, the President, in his state 
of the Union message said: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which, without improperly 
invading State and local authority, would 
enable us to deal effectively with strikes 
which threaten irreparable damage to the 
Nation. 


For the past several years, our national 
interest has intermittently been threat- 
ened and, in fact, damaged by strikes 
which have substantially tied up the 
economy of the Nation. I have in mind 
the strikes of the Maritime Union against 
the merchant marine of the United 
States, the strike in New York against 
the Metropolitan Transportation System, 
the threatened strike against the rail- 
roads, and the steel industry. 

About 2 weeks ago, in convention as- 
sembled, the members of the Teamsters 
Union adopted a resolution giving full 
power to James Hoffa to declare a na- 
tional strike against the trucking indus- 
try if and when he deemed it to be 
advisable. 

The significance of that threat, when 
weighed, cannot help impress the people 
of the United States with the fact that 
we cannot continue stumbling and fum- 
bling without adequate power being 
placed in the people—and hence the Gov- 
ernment—to deal with these work stop- 
pages which damage the entire economy 
of the country. 

Two bills are pending in the Senate 
dealing with this subject. The Presi- 
dent said that he would make a recom- 
mendation of a course to be followed, 
in order to cope with the problem, but 
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that statement has not yet been forth- 
coming. 

The two legislative committees, I am 
quite certain, will not set the bills down 
for a hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not ob- 
ject—I suggest to the Senator that I 
should like to make a few remarks before 
12:30 o’clock. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Ohio, so would I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the Senator from 
Ohio may proceed. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The two committees, 
in my judgment, will not set the bills 
down for a hearing until there is some 
word forthcoming from the White House 
that action should be taken. 

I hope that such word will be forth- 
coming in the very near future. 


THEFT OF DOCUMENTS IN DODD 
CASE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
Columbus Dispatch for July 6, 1966, 
there is published an article written by 
Alice Widener, entitled “Contemptible 
Act—Purloining of Documents Main Is- 
sue in Dodd Case.” 

The article analyzes the situation of 
allowing the theft of papers to go un- 
challenged, whether it be from public 
officials or any other citizen of this coun- 
try, appropriate action being taken by 
the duly constituted authorities to deal 
with the subject. 

What the merits of the complaint 
made against the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp] may be, I do not know. 
I have trust in his integrity and in his 
character. However, the fact has been 
clearly established that theft of papers 
was committed by employees who had no 
right to take them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTEMPTIBLE ACT: PURLOINING oF Docu- 
MENTS MAIN ISSUE IN Dopp CASE 
(By Alice Widener) 

As a result of three trusted employes’ pur- 
loining of documents in the dark of night 
from the files of U.S. Sen. THOMAS J. DODD, 
their copying of these documents and deliv- 
ering them to two newspaper columnists, 
prospects for vindictive snitching-on-the- 
boss as a career are brighter in America, 
though the contemptible act already has low- 
ered its moral climate. 

Judge Alexander Holtzoff of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia made 
the essential moral point during pretrial pro- 
ceedings of Sen. Dopp’s libel suit against 
columnists Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson. 

When the subject of legality of possession 
of the senator’s documents came under dis- 
cussion, Judge Holtzoff pointed out that the 
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purloiners, if they suspected wrongdoing on 
a public official's part, were obligated to no- 
tify the duly constituted law enforcement 
agencies of the government, in this case, the 
U.S. attorney general or FBI, 

The purloiners claim that had they done 
this, the law enforcement agencies would 
haye informed and alerted Senator Dopp 
about the employes’ allegations against him. 

The purloiners claim such action would 
have thwarted proper inquiry. 

But the very claim, in my opinion, reflects 
their own unworthiness for public service in 
positions of trust, because their claim is in 
itself a slur on our law enforcement agencies 
competence and discretion, and expresses the 
purloiners’ basic mistrust of these agencies. 

In any civilized nation, law enforcement is 
almost helpless without the cooperation of 
law-abiding citizens. There always is some- 
thing dark and underhanded about the mo- 
tives of people wanting to take the law into 
their own hands. 

Moreover, it was not at all necessary for 
the employees of a U.S. senator to seek an 
inquiry into their allegations concerning the 
ethics of their employer via a third, outside 


The senator’s employees were on Capitol 
Hill, so was the Senate Ethics Committee; 
there was absolutely no need for them to 
seek access to the committee via the press. 

The main point in the Dodd hearings, how- 
ever, is the moral one involving the purloin- 
ing of documents and the snitching of the 
contents. 

Hasn’t it been legally established for a 
long, long time that a letter belongs to the 
sender, or am I wrong? 

Hasn’t it been legally established for a 
long, long time that nobody has a right to 
purloin government documents and divulge 
their contents, or am I wrong? 

If I am, then I hope sincerely that out of 
the base effort to “get Dopp” there comes 
some high-minded legislation protecting 

nt persons’ right to privacy. 

Nobody should be immune from the grave 
consequences of illegal acts and I’m not sug- 
gesting so. 

But everybody should be protected from 
vengeful employees mistrusting duly con- 
stituted law enforcement agencies and arro- 
gantly trying to take the law into their own 
individual hands. 

Breathes there a single man or woman in 
Congress with soul so dead as to encourage 
eareerism by snitching on the boss? 

Is there any man or woman in Congress 
or in any field of public life who could sur- 
vive unscathed such snitching and one-sided 
presentation of his or her affairs? 


APPALACHIA’S CIVIL AIRPORT 
NEEDS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
southern part of Ohio, in the southeast- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, and in the 
northern part of West Virginia, consider- 
able discussion is going on concerning the 
building of an airport which would ren- 
der tristate services. 

The issue as to where the airport should 
should be located has not been deter- 
mined. There are a number of problems 
involved and they are being discussed. 

The Huntington Advertiser, on 
Wednesday, July 13, 1966, published an 
editorial on the tristate airport. It con- 
tains pertinent, factual information and 
views which have a relationship to the 
issue in question. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, entitled “Misleading Figures 
Used on Joint Airport Mileage” printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MISLEADING FIGURES USED on JOINT 
AIRPORT MILEAGE 


In exploring Appalachia’s civil airport 
needs the Appalachian Regional Commission 
is searching for the most advantageous means 
of speeding economic development. 

The introduction to the report of Manage- 
ment & Economics Research, Inc., on the 
feasibility of a joint Huntington-Charleston 
airport said: 

“The overall objective of the study is to 
develop guidelines for the use of the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission in recommend- 
ing the location and financing of airport 
projects within the region and, ultimately, 
to develop a comprehensive airport plan for 
the Appalachian Region.” 

The report said further: 

“Transportation facilities have long been 
recognized as one of the most fruitful areas 
of public investment for stimulating eco- 
nomic development; the recent predominance 
of air in common carrier intercity travel 
makes airports increasingly important to 
economic development.” 

The survey pointed out that major air- 
lines are preparing to turn chiefly to jets 
and warned that unless the Tri-State area 
and Charleston proceed with plans to ex- 
pand airport facilities to accommodate such 
craft, their air service will steadily deteri- 
orate in the future. 

With these findings most informed citizens 
will doubtless agree. 

But the discussion of the relative benefits 
of developing the proposed Sissonville site 
near Charleston, the available site of a joint 
airport near Hurricane and the Tri-State 
terminal now in operation will stir heated 
controversy. 

The report is skeptical about the advisabil- 
ity of attempting a joint airport because of 
the distance between the Tri-State and 
Charleston. 

And yet this conclusion vital to the entire 
study is apparently based on an incorrect 
statement of distances. 

The report locates the ridge proposed for 
the joint development 2.5 miles east of Hurri- 
cane and 2.5 miles north of Interstate High- 
way 64. This information is on page 59. 

But on page 62 a table places the site 
35 miles both from Huntington and from 
Charleston and gives the driving time from 
each city as 40 minutes, 

This is in glaring conflict with distances 
officially accepted by the West Virginia Road 
Commissi 


on. 

An official of the commission said the dis- 
tance from downtown Huntington to down- 
town Charleston is 50 miles. He frequently 
drives from here to the state office near the 
Capitol there in about an hour. 

Hurricane is generally accepted as the 
midway point between the two cities, or 25 
miles from each. If the proposed joint air- 
port site is 2.5 miles east of Hurricane and 
2.5 miles north of I-64, it would be approx- 
imately 30 miles from Huntington and not 
more than 25 from Charleston. 

That would be only nine miles farther 
from Charleston than the 16 miles given as 
the distance to the proposed Sissonville site. 
Certainly Charleston residents interested in 
fiying would not require 40 minutes to drive 
25 miles. 

Nevertheless, partly on the basis of this 
finding the survey leans toward developing 
the Sissonville site rather than the proposed 
joint location. 

Furthermore, the report proceeds to the 
absurd conclusion that if the Appalachian 
Commission helps finance the Sissonville air- 
port for Charleston, it should not support 
an immediate extension of Tri-State field. 

In short, after emphasizing the importance 
of air service to economic development, the 
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presumed specialists find that driving 25 
miles to the joint airport would be too much: 
for Charleston passengers but that the people- 
of Ohio and Kentucky west of Huntington 
should be required to travel twice as far to 
Sissonville. 

This aspect of the report should by all 
means be called to the attention of Senators 
Cooper and Morton, of Kentucky and Sen- 
ators Youne and Lausch, of Ohio, all of 
whom have expressed interest in the devel- 
opment of Tri-State airport. 

The slight to the Tri-State is also in direct 
conflict with the statement of John L. 
Sweeney, Appalachian Commission cochair- 
man, in an address here several months ago. 

Mr. Sweeney said that in developing new 
job opportunities emphasis would be placed 
on Ashland, Huntington and Charleston. 
We don’t believe he will be inclined to neglect 
the two angles of the important triangle and 
put all the effort on Charleston. 

Although the MERI report seemed to favor 
the Sissonville development because of the 
distance of a joint facility from Huntington 
and Charleston, it further compounded con- 
fusion by suggesting that the Tri-State con- 
sider a joint terminal with Portsmouth. 

That is as bad as its reference to eastern 
Kentucky as western Kentucky, for Ports- 
mouth by U.S. Route 52 is 46 miles from 
Huntington, only four miles closer than 
Charleston. 

In spite of the findings of the slipshod 
survey, the most economical and generally 
the most advantageous procedure seems to 
be to build a joint airport. 

But if Charleston rejects that proposal the 
obvious course for the Tri-State is to push 


the expansion of its own airport. 


An important step toward that end is being 
taken in the application of the Airport Au- 
thority to the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Appalachian Regional Commission for 
aid, 

Efforts will no doubt continue to assure 
support for these applications by influential 
Senators and Representatives from Ohio and 
Kentucky. 

Proceeding with the Tri-State project as a 
means of providing service here that has been 
available only in Charleston is the surest way 
to convince Kenawha County of the advis- 
ability of a joint airport. 


THE BRITISH ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I promise 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] that I will take precisely 3 min- 
utes and no more, so that we may both 
be able to speak before 12:30 o’clock. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate today to Britain’s current 
economic crisis, one of the most porten- 
tous events in the history of Britain, 
concerning the breakdown of the British 
pound, which would do two things: One, 
it could herald a world depression. 
Second, it could seriously jeopardize the 
dollar, which would then remain the only 
international currency. 

For this reason, I urge the President 
of the United States to do what J. P. 
Morgan once did on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and that was to 
“put his arm around Britain.” 

Mr. President, I think that is what 
the President of the United States should 
do. The Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, Harold Wilson, is coming here 
on July 29 and I should like to see our 
3 state to the world the follow- 

g: 

First, that we have a deep interest in 
what happens to Britain economically, 
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and that we are going to try to help her. 
There are various ways in which we can 
help. Britain needs the benefit of a 
“modernization fund,” financed by the 
United States and other OECD nations in 
order to become automated and to get 
abreast of modernization practices in 
business. I think possibly it would take 
$10 billion, at the rate of approximately 
$1 billion a year, but the economic health 
of Britain is well worth this sum. She 
certainly is credit worthy. 

Second, we must get into some kind 
of trade deal with Britain and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. This is essential 
since Britain should be assured of an 
alternative if she cannot get into the 
Common Market. 

It is long past the time that we had an 
international monetary conference to 
take the world off the “cross of gold” 
in respect to trade. 

Therefore, I think that if the President 
of the United States would put his arm 
around Britain now, and stated to the 
world that we recognize the tremendous 
implications of the British crises to the 
whole world economy, that we intend to 
do something about it—not with pallia- 
tives to support the pound against specu- 
lators but by substantial long-range 
action—the job could be done effectively 
and would help Britain enormously in 
this crisis. 

I feel that only new and imaginative 
long-term moves by Britain supported by 
the United States and other industri- 
alized nations to modernize the British 
economy can prevent the steady recur- 
rence of runs against the pound and 
sagging confidence in Britain’s ability to 
help herself. 

The forthcoming visit of Prime Min- 
ister Wilson provides a unique oppor- 
tunity to open discussions on major and 
constructive arrangements for the mod- 
ernization of the British economy. The 
U.S. willingness to rescue the pound 
every time a crisis arises, while 
temporarily helpful, has not and will not 
deal with Britain’s fundamental prob- 
lems. 

I, therefore, recommend the following 
steps which, in my view, provide the basis 
for the revitalization of Britain and 
which I hope would become part of the 
discussions between Prime Minister Wil- 
son and the administration: 

First. There should be established a 
sizable “modernization fund” by the 
United States, the other OECD nations 
to help industrialized countries, such as 
the United Kingdom, with long-term 
structural economic problems. Assist- 
ance from the International Monetary 
Fund is available only to countries which 
have short-term balance-of-payments 
problems. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development today 
makes occasional loans to industrialized 
nations for electric power stations, ports 
and railroad construction but these rep- 
resent only a small portion of its total 
loans. I would place this “moderniza- 
tion fund” in the IBRD and have the 
United States contribute at least one- 
third of a multibillion-dollar fund over 
a 5-year period—I would estimate that 
a fund of $10 billion would be required— 
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other industrialized nations or inter- 
national agencies to contribute the rest. 

The purpose of this “modernization 
fund” would be to provide a source of 
capital for the modernization of British 
production and for the development of 
programs to effect such modernization. 
These funds would not be used to finance 
social welfare programs or to nationalize 
basic industries. 

Second. I also propose a treaty for 
trade and economic cooperation between 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
other EEC and EFTA nations, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and other indus- 
trialized countries of the OECD which 
agree to adhere to the rules of trade of 
such a Free Trade Area. This trade 
treaty would take the form of a commit- 
ment for lowering tariff and nontariff 
barriers on an across-the-board basis by 
5 percent per year for manufactured 
products over each of the next 20 years. 
The aim of the treaty would be to achieve 
substantially free trade, subject to na- 
tional security exceptions, on manufac- 
tured products among the industrial- 
ized countries by the end of the period. 
Associate membership should be offered 
to the developing countries, giving them 
the right of access to this market after 
a transitional period during which they 
would be permitted to retain, with appro- 
priate safeguards, protection for infant 
industries. 

The logical place for Britain is within 
the Common Market and it should make 
every effort to obtain entry into EEC and 
become part of an integrated Europe, 
however, should it become apparent 
within the foreseeable future that this 
effort would not bear fruit, the United 
Kingdom must decide on a realistic alter- 
native, which I believe is the plan I pro- 


pose. 

Due to the relative competitive ad- 
vantages of the United States in indus- 
trial production over that of the other 
prospective members, and due to the 
complicated problems involved in the 
reduction of trade barriers in the field 
of agriculture, this process would have 
to be gradual and special arrangements 
would have to be made to cushion the 
injury caused by adjustments that would 
be made in the process. To accomplish 
this, a multinational adjustment assist- 
ance fund could be established with fi- 
nancial participation by all members on 
a proportional basis. 

Third. The United States and the 
United Kingdom should continue to 
press for the early convening of an inter- 
national monetary conference to effect 
a basic reform in the international 
monetary system. The United States is 
already on record that it would partici- 
pate in such a conference. The United 
Kingdom and the United States should 
now make a new and urgent commit- 
ment to an international conference at 
an early date to assure that procedural 
arrangements do not become an excuse 
for interminable delay. 

The economic and security problems 
facing the United Kingdom today are 
serious ones. The need to modernize 
British industry and the heavy costs 
which this and maintenance of a mod- 
ern defense establishment place on the 
British pound and its balance of pay- 
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ments cannot be but major concerns 
both for the United Kingdom and for its 
other transatlantic allies. 


IN SUPPORT OF CREATION OF NEW 
COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I fully 
support the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to create 
a new Committee on Intelligence Opera- 
tions. 

As the report clearly states, the effect 
of this resolution would be simply to 
authorize the appointment of three 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to the existing Senate commit- 
tee which deals with the activities of 
the CIA. The members of the existing 
committee are drawn exclusively from 
the Senate Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations. 

It cannot be denied that the Appro- 
priations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees have a legitimate interest in the 
activities of the CIA and a correspond- 
ing obligation to exercise congressional 
oversight. Nothing in the proposed res- 
olution would derogate from this au- 
thority. 

But it is equally clear that the great 
bulk of the work done by the CIA has 
profound implications for the conduct 
of this Nation’s foreign policy. Rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
Plainly states that all matters relating 
to the relations of the United States with 
foreign nations fali within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Consequently it would seem to me 
that an arrangement of the sort contem- 
plated by the resolution, which would 
permit the Foreign Relations Committee 
to play its proper role in overseeing the 
activities of the CIA, is long overdue. 

A further consideration is the need of 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to have at their disposal the in- 
telligence necessary to permit them to 
make informed judgments on matters 
within the area of their responsibility. 
Through its three members on the pro- 
posed Committee on Intelligence Opera- 
tions, the Foreign Relations Committee 
would be able to open a new channel for 
the transmission of pertinent informa- 
tion from the CIA to the committee. 

It is symptomatic of the problem that 
not much is known about the means by 
which the CIA exercises its influence over 
the conduct of our foreign policy. How- 
ever, it would seem safe to assume that 
decisions of a purely foreign policy na- 
ture, as well as military decisions with 
direct or indirect foreign policy impli- 
cations are regularly made by the Presi- 
dent and his foreign policy advisers on 
the basis of reports, estimates and analy- 
ses supplied by the CIA. And it does not 
require inside information to know that 
both in the collection and in the interpre- 
tation of intelligence data, judgment and 
selectivity are very much involved. 

These considerations apply with far 
more force to the CIA’s non-intelligence 
gathering activities—facetiously referred 
to as “dirty tricks.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to recall the ill-advised Bay of Pigs 
operation to perceive the vast foreign 
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policy implications of this kind of 
activity. 

My argument is not that the CIA is in- 
sufficiently supervised by the Senate, but 
that it is supervised from a point of view 
which tends to place too much emphasis 
on purely military considerations and not 
enough on foreign policy considerations. 
The pending resolution is designed to 
correct that imbalance, and I strongly 
urge its adoption. 


NOMINATION OF ROBERT R. BOWIE 
TO HIGH STATE DEPARTMENT POST 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial published in the Bos- 
ton Globe, on July 9, 1966, entitled “A 
Brinkman to Washington.” 

The editorial has reference to the cur- 
rent nomination of Robert R. Bowie to a 
high position in the State Department, 
an appointment with which I am not in 
accord. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Globe, July 9, 1966] 
A BRINKMAN TO WASHINGTON 


President Lyndon B. Johnson on Tuesday 
named a Harvard faculty member to a high 
State Department post, but it was not a 
nomination to please followers of the Ken- 
nedy line on foreign affairs. 

The nominee is Robert R. Bowie, a profes- 
sor of international relations and currently 
director of Harvard's Center for International 
Affairs. 

Reports from Washington are that there 
will be a battle in the Senate over his con- 
firmation. There ought to be. 

Mr. Bowie will be returning to the State 
Department as counselor. In 1953 he became 
director of policy planning under then Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, and three 
years later was promoted to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Policy Planning. He trav- 
eled widely with Secretary Dulles and was 
closely associated with his policy of massive 
nuclear deterrence and brinkmanship. 

Since then, as a frequent consultant to the 
State Department, he helped originate the 
proposal for a multilateral nuclear force 
(MLF) including West Germany, and has 
suggested that it might operate without an 
American veto. The proposal, fortunately, is 
now comatose. 

Mr. Bowie, then, is a dedicated hard-liner. 
His nomination is fresh evidence of the new 
and harsher foreign policy evolving in Wash- 
ington. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee ought to ask some probing questions 
about it. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 


PROTOCOLS TO THE NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES CONVEN- 
TION OF 1949 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The hour of 12:30 
o'clock having arrived, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the protocols, Execu- 
tive I—89th Congress, 2d session—Ex- 
ecutive No. 7 on the Executive Calendar. 
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The Senate, as in the Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
protocols (Ex. I, 89th Cong., 2d sess.) to 
the International Convention for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, relating to 
measures of control, signed at Washing- 
ton on date of February 8, 1949, which 
were read the second time, as follows: 


PROTOCOL TO THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
FOR THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES, 
RELATING TO MEASURES OF CONTROL 


The Governments parties to the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries signed at Washington under date 
of February 8, 1949, which Convention, as 
amended, is hereinafter referred to as the 
Convention, desiring to provide for national 
and international measures of control on 
the high seas for the purposes of ensuring 
the application of the Convention and the 
measures in force thereunder, agree as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE I 

Paragraph 5 of Article VIII of the Con- 
vention is amended by adding the following: 
“and may also, on its own initiative, make 
proposals for national and international 
measures of control on the high seas for the 
p of ensuring the application of the 
Convention and the measures in force there- 
under.” 

ARTICLE IT 


Paragraph 8 of Article VIII of the Con- 
vention is amended by adding the following: 
“or, in the case of proposals made under 
paragraph 5 above, from all Contracting Gov- 
ernments.“ 

ARTICLE TIT 


1. This Protocol shall be open for signa- 
ture and ratification of approval or for 
adherence on behalf of any Government 
party to the Convention. 

2. This Protocol shall enter into force on 
the date on which instruments of ratifica- 
tion or approval have been deposited with, 
or written notifications of adherence have 
been received by, the Government of the 
United States of America, on behalf of all 
the Government parties to the Convention; 
provided, however, that Article II of this 
Protocol shall enter into force only if the 
Protocol Relating to Entry into Force of 
Proposals adopted by the Commission, done 
at Washington on November 29, 1965, has not 
entered into force and shall, in such case, 
continue ‘n force only until that Protocol 
enters into force. 

3. Any Government becoming a party to 
the Conrantion after this Protocol enters 
into force shall adhere to this Protocol, such 
adherence to be effective on the same date 
that such Government becomes a party to 
the Convention. 

4. The Government of the United States 
of America shall inform all Governments 
signatory or adhering to the Convention of 
all ratifications and approvals deposited and 
adherences received and of the date this 
Protocol enters into force. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The original of this Protocol shall be de- 
posited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which Government shall 
communicate certified copies thereof to all 
the Government signatory or adhering to the 
Convention. 

2. This Protocol shall bear the date on 
which it is opened for signature and shall re- 
main open for signature for a period of four- 
teen days thereafter, following which period 
it shall be open for adherence. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned hay- 
ing deposited their respective powers, have 
signed this Protocol. 

Done at Washington this twenty-ninth day 
of November 1965, in the English language. 

For Canada: C. S. A. Ritchie, Dec. 13, 1965. 
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For Denmark: Torben Ronne, Dec. ist,, 
1965. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: K. 
H. Knappstein, Dec. 8th, 1965. 

For France: Bruno de Leusse, Dec. 13th 
1965. 

For Iceland: Pétur Thorsteinsson, Dec. 7, 
1965. 

For Italy: Sergio Fenoaltea, Dec. 13, 1965. 

For Norway: Hans Engen, Dec. 13th 1965. 

For Poland: E. Drozniak, Dec. 18th 1965. 

For Portugal: Vasco Vieira Garin, 13th 
Dec. 1965. 

For Spain: Merry del Val, December 8th 
1965. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: A. Dobrynin, Dec. 2, 1965. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Patrick Dean, Decem- 
ber 8, 1965. 

For the United States of America: Burdick 
H. Brittin, Dec. 2, 1965. 

I CERTIFY THAT the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Protocol to the International Conven- 
tion for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Re- 
lating to Measures of Control, which Proto- 
col was signed at Washington under date of 
November 29, 1965 in the English language, 
the signed original of which is deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the Authentication 
Officer of the said Department, at the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
this tenth day of January, 1966. 

Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
By BARBARA HARTMAN, 
Authentication Officer, 
Department of State. 
PROTOCOL TO THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 

FOR THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 

RELATING TO ENTRY INTO FORCE OF PRO- 

POSALS ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSION 


The Governments parties to the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisherles signed at Washington under date of 
February 8, 1949, which Convention, as 
amended, is hereinafter referred to as the 
Convention, desiring to facilitate the entry 
into force of proposals adopted by the Com- 
mission, agree as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

Paragraphs 7 and 8 of Article VIII of the 
Convention shall be amended to read as 
follows: 

“7, (a) Each proposal made by the Com- 
mission under paragraphs 1 or 5 of this Ar- 
ticle shall become effective for all Contract- 
ing Governments six months after the date 
on the notification from the Depositary Goy- 
ernment transmitting the proposal to the 
Contracting Governments, except as other- 
wise provided herein. 

“(b) If any Contracting Government par- 
ticipating in the Panel or Panels for the sub- 
area or sub-areas to which a proposal applies, 
or any Contracting Government in the case 
of a proposal made under paragraph 5 above, 
presents to the Depositary Government 
objection to any proposal within six months 
of the date on the notification of the pro- 
posal by the Depositary Government, the 
proposal shall not become effective for any 
Government for an additional sixty days. 
Thereupon any other Contracting Govern- 
ment participating in the Panel or Panels 
concerned, or any other Contracting Gov- 
ernment in the case of a proposal made 
under paragraph 5 above, may similarly ob- 
ject prior to the expiration of the additional 
sixty-day period, or within thirty days after 
receiving notice of an objection by another 
Contracting Government made within such 
additional sixty days, whichever date shall 
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be the later. The proposal shall become ef- 
fective for all Contracting Governments ex- 
cept those Governments which have pre- 
sented objections, at the end of the extended 
period or periods for objecting. If, however, 
objections have been presented by a majority 
of Contracting Governments participating in 
the Panel or Panels concerned, or by a 
majority of all Contracting Governments in 
the case of a proposal made under para- 
graph 5, the proposal shall not become effec- 
tive unless any or all of the Contracting Gov- 
ernments nevertheless agree as among them- 
selves to give effect to it om an agreed date. 

“(c) Any Contracting Government which 
has objected to a proposal may at any time 
withdraw that objection and the proposal 
shall become effective with respect to such 
Government, immediately if the proposal is 
already in effect, or at such time as it be- 
comes effective under the terms of this Ar- 
ticle. 

“8. The Depositary Government shall 
notify each Contracting Government imme- 
diately upon receipt of each objection and of 
each withdrawal of objection, and of the 
entry into force of any proposal.” 


ARTICLE It 


1. This Protocol shall be open for signature 
and ratification or approval or for adherence 
by any Government party to the Convention, 

2. This Protocol shall enter into force on 
the date on which instruments of ratification 
or approval have been deposited with, or 
written notifications of adherence have been 
received by, the Government of the United 
States of America, from all the Governments 
parties to the Convention, 

3. Any Government becoming a party to 
the Convention after this Protocol enters 
into force shall adhere to this Protocol, such 
adherence to be effective on the same date 
that such Government becomes a party to 
the Convention, 

4. The Government of the United States of 
America shall inform all Governments signa- 
tory or adhering to the Convention of all 
ratifications or approvals deposited and ad- 
herences received and of the date this 
Protocol enters into force. 


ARTICLE IIT 


1. The original of this Protocol shall be 
deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which Government 
shall communicate certified copies thereof to 
all the Governments signatory or adhering 
to the Convention. 

2. This Protocol shall bear the date on 
which it is opened for signature and shall 
remain open for signature for a period of 
fourteen days thereafter, following which 
period it shall be open for adherence. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, hay- 
ing deposited their respective powers, have 
signed this Protocol. 

Done at Washington this twenty-ninth 
day of November 1965, in the English lan- 


guage. 

For Canada: C. S. A. Ritchie, Dec. 13, 1965. 

For Denmark: Torben Ronne, Dec. Ist, 1985. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: K. 
H. Knappstein, Dec. 8th, 1965. 

For France: Bruno de Leusse, Dec. 13th, 
1965. 

For Iceland: Pétur Thorsteinsson, Dec 7, 
1965. 

For Italy: Sergio Fenoaltea, Dec. 13, 1965. 

For Norway: Hans Engen, Dec. 13th 1965. 

For Poland: E Drozniak, Dec. 13th 1965, 

For Portugal: Vasco Vieira Garin, 13th Dec. 
1965. 

For Spain: Merry del Val, December 8th 
1965. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics: A. Dobrynin, Dec. 2, 1965. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Patrick Dean, Decem- 
ber 8, 1965. 

For the United States of America: Burdick 
H. Brittin, Dec. 2, 1965. 
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I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Protocol to the International Conven- 
tion for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Relating to Entry into Force of Proposals 
Adopted by the Commission, which Protocol 
was signed at Washington under date of 
November 29, 1965 in the English language, 
the signed original of which is deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, DEAN RUSK, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State, to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the Authentication 
Officer of the said Department, at the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
this tenth day of January, 1966. 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
By BARBARA HARTMAN, 
Authentication Oficer, 
Department of State. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the protocols will be con- 
sidered as having passed through their 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the respec- 
tive resolution ratification. 

The resolution ratification of Execu- 
tive I (89th Cong., 2d sess.) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
the following two protocols: Protocol to 
the International Convention for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries, Relating to Meas- 
ures of Control; and Protocol to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries, Relating to Entry Into 
Force of Proposals Adopted by the Com- 


mission, dated November 29, 1965. (Execu- 
tive I, Eighty-ninth Congress, second 
session.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the resolution of ratification? 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Bass], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruentne], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MonpaLe], and the Senator 
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from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent because of illness, and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is detained on official business, and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 87, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 142 Ex.] 
YEAS—87 
Aiken Harris Murphy 
Allott Hartke Muskie 
Anderson Hayden Nelson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bayh Hill Pastore 
Bennett Holland Pearson 
Bible Hruska Pell 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribico: 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S. O. 
Church Kuchel Russell, Ga. 
Clark Lausche Saltonstall 
Coo Long, La. Simpson 
Cotton Mansfield Smathers 
Curtis McCarthy Smith 
Dirksen McClellan Stennis 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Douglas McGovern Talmadge 
Eastland Metcalf Thurmond 
Ellender Miller Tower 
Ervin Monroney Tydings 
Fannin Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Fong Morse Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Morton Yarborough 
re Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Mundt Young, Ohio 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—13 
Bass Hart Mondale 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Case Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Dodd Magnuson 
Gruening McIntyre 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Mansrretp and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
current strike by the International Ma- 
chinists against five major airlines is 
having a most disastrous effect on much 
of the Nation. 

Miami and Dade County, Fla., alone 
are suffering an estimated total damage 
of some $18 to $20 million weekly in 
revenues lost as a result of the current 
strike. In addition, numerous layoffs in 
the various service establishments that 
cater to the tourist trade have resulted 
from the strike. 

Mr. President, I shall read for the 
benefit of the Senate an editorial that 
appeared in the Miami Herald on July 
9, entitled “The Strike Will Cost You”: 

Whatever the merits of the case, the strike 
of airline mechanics against five principal 
carriers serving Miami and other cities could 
not have come at a worse time for this com- 
munity. 

After years of striving the tourist industry 
has created this year a summer market of 
promising dimensions. 
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One airline reports an increase of nearly 
37 percent in ticket sales over the same peri- 
od in 1965. 

Miami and mainland hotel and motel occu- 
pancy is up 13 per cent. 

A good area barometer of general business 
conditions—postal revenues—registers seven 
and one half percent above a year ago. 

Farther away from home, pursuant to a 
wage policy which exceeds economic guide- 
lines is the unwitting pursuit of inflation. 

First the building trades unions. Now 
the airline mechanics. And behind them 
craft after craft champing at the bit. 

Inflationary wage increases are just what 
the term connotes. Unless we miss our 
guess the current wave of labor disputes roll- 
ing across the national economy will bid 
up prices of goods and services generally and 
cheapen the value of the dollar. No one is 
hurt worse by this than the contract wage 
earner. 

Thus we urge patience, understanding and 
industrial statesmanship on the airlines and 
the striking mechanics. 

The disruption of a great and growing in- 
dustry in what is surely its most successful 
year will harm both industry and commu- 
nity. 

An inflationary wage settlement just as 
surely would hurt the very persons who nego- 
tiate it. 


Mr. President, the greatest sufferer in 
strikes, such as the machinist strike, is 
the general public which, through Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal governments, 
has a tremendous stake in civil aviation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial which appeared 
in the Fort Lauderdale News on July 
9, entitled “Greater Government Role 
Needed When Strikers Ignore Public In- 
terests.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Lauderdale News, 
9, 1966] 
GREATER GOVERNMENT ROLE NEEDED WHEN 
STRIKERS IGNORE PUBLIC INTERESTS 


Our modern civilized society becomes in- 
creasingly complex, year by year. Each of 
us becomes more and more dependent on 
services of various kinds for health, comfort, 
in fact even for the necessities of life. With- 
out these services our life is seriously dis- 
rupted, our eccnomy suffers severe setbacks, 
health, even our very existence, may be 
threatened. 

The days of self-sufficiency ended when 
our nation became urban instead of rural. 

A century ago a family living on a farm 
could provide for itself through its labor. It 
was able to produce its own food, clothing 
and shelter, and need look to the efforts of 
others for only luxuries, or perhaps medical 
care. That day has vanished and we now 
depend on the efforts of others to insure our 
needs for food, clothing and shelter will be 
met. 

We have long recognized this dependence 
on services through powers we have granted 
our governments. These powers include reg- 
ulation of operation of utilities providing 
vital services. We insist, through law, that 
utilities maintain service. We require them 
to obtain approval of a regulatory board, 
whether it 5e the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a state board, or even a municipal 
body, before discontinuing service to an area. 
We regulate the rates they may charge and 
the return they may earn on investment. 

All of this is done on the principle it is 
the duty of government to protect the public 
interest, to take action to protect the public 
welfare; on the principle that the public 
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good is paramount to the rights of property 
ownership and use. As a result, there have 
been only a few instances of capricious sus- 
pension of service by a utility or service type 
of corporation. 

Interruptions of service, except those due 
to natural disaster, such as flood or storm, 
have been the result of labor disputes. Per- 
haps the most blatant in years; the most 
callous flaunting of the public good was the 
strike on the New York Subway system sev- 
eral months ago. In that instance, the 
Transport Workers Union and their leader, 
the late Mike Quill, paid no attention to the 
public interest and rode roughshod over 
courts and elected officials. 

The current airline strike has halted a 
transportation service which is vital to the 
public good, and necessary in the public 
interest. Suspension of service has dis- 
rupted the transportation of the mails and 
of air freight cargos. It has caused a dis- 
location of the current of our life. 

Since we insist the utility and transport 
firms maintain service, unless granted ap- 
proval by a regulatory body to suspend 
operations, should we also not require that 
vital transportation services remain in opera- 
tion during the course of a labor dispute? 
Since we regulate the rates and return of the 
companies, requiring charges to be set by 
regulatory bodies and on presentation of evi- 
dence in support of a requested increase, may 
this same principle not apply to wage con- 
tracts as well? 

In these days government has set guide- 
lines on price increases for manufactured 
products and has taken swift action to roll 
back price hikes which are in excess of these 
guidelines. The guidelines are supposed to 
apply to wages, as well, the government said. 

The airlines have offered a raise of 30 cents 
an hour. That is $12 more for a 40-hour 
week, or a pay raise of $624 a year. A gov- 
ernment fact-finding board recommended 42 
cents an hour, over three years. That is 
$16.80 more for a 40-hour week, or $873.60 
increase for a year. The mechanics have 
asked 52 cents an hour more, which is 621.20 
more for a 40-hour week, an increase of 
$1,102.40 per year. The present base pay for 
the mechanics is $3.52 per hour, $140.80 for a 
40-hour week, $7,321.60 per year. 

We wouldn't attempt to say who is right 
on the matter of pay scales. Our point is 
that the general public is being ignored in 
the matter. The public interest, the public 
good, the public welfare must be protected. 

Continued interruptions of services vital 
to our national life will bring demands from 
the public for compulsory and binding arbi- 
tration of labor disputes in certain fields, 
such as utilities and transport. 

The public interest is also at stake, and 
that stake is much greater and more vital 
than that of either the airlines or the 
mechanics. 

JOHN C. GERARD. 


Mr. HOLLAND, I shall read a few 
short paragraphs from this editorial: 

A century ago a family living on a farm 
could provide for itself through its labor. 
It was able to produce its own food, clothing 
and shelter, and need look to the efforts of 
others for only luxuries, or perhaps medical 
care. That day has vanished and we now 
depend on the efforts of others to insure our 
needs for food, clothing and shelter will 
be met. 

We have long recognized this dependence 
on services through powers we have granted 
our governments. These powers include reg- 
ulation of operation of utilities providing 
vital services. We insist, through law, that 
utilities maintain service. We require them 
to obtain approval of a regulatory board, 
whether it be the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a state board, or even a municipal 
body, before discontinuing service to an area. 
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We regulate the rates they may charge and 
the return they may earn on investment. 

All of this is done on the principle it is 
the duty of the government to protect the 
public interest, to take action to protect the 
public welfare; on the principle that the 
public good is paramount to the rights of 
property ownership and use. As a result, 
there have been only a few instances of 
capricious suspension of service by a utility 
or service type of corporation. 

Interruptions of service, except those due 
to natural disaster, such as flood or storm, 
have been the result of labor disputes. Per- 
haps the most blatant in years; the most 
callous flaunting of public good was the 
strike on the New York Subway system sey- 
eral months ago. In that instance, the 
Transport Workers Union and their leader, 
the late Mike Quill, paid no attention to 
the public interest and rode roughshod over 
courts and elected officials. 

Continued interruptions of services vital to 
our national life will bring demands from the 
public for compulsory and binding arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes in certain fields, such 
as utilities and transport. 

The public interest is also at stake, and 
that stake is much greater and more vital 
than that of either the airlines or the 
mechanics. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point an editorial taken from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of July 11, entitled 
“A Strike Against the Public.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A STRIKE AGAINST THE PUBLIC 


The International Association of Machin- 
ists seems determined to press its strike 
against five of the nation’s major airlines to 
the point where restrictive labor legislation 
will become a matter of urgent national pol- 
icy. 
The latest manifestation of the union’s 
“public-be-damned” attitude was the an- 
nouncement last night that IAM personnel 
would be forbidden to service any aircraft 
leased by the struck airlines to those still 
operating. The leasing plan could, under 
no stretch of the imagination, be considered 
a strike-breaking move. The legitimate eco- 
nomic pressure on the struck lines would 
have remained in full effect. The only result 
would have been to alleviate, in some small 
degree, the crisis in the nation’s transporta- 
tion system, war effort and economic life. 
Now, even that slender reed has been 
snatched away. 

Even before this latest ill-considered action, 
the union put itself on shaky ground by 
spurning every attempt by disinterested par- 
ties to head off the strike. Every statutory 
means of avoiding the crisis was passed up. 
In addition, the union brushed aside the 
offer of the National Mediation Board for 
binding arbitration. A presidentially ap- 
pointed emergency board, headed by Senator 
Wayne Morse, probed the issues in dispute 
and came up with a recommendation for 
Wage increases averaging 3.5 percent. The 
carriers accepted the package; the union re- 
jected it. Despite the fact that the proposal 
exceeded the administration’s economic 
guideposts, President Johnson hailed it as 
the basis for “a just and prompt settlement.” 
The airlines’ final offer was even more liberal 
than the proposals of the emergency board. 
But the union walked out. 

The union’s main contention is that the 
airlines are prosperous and that the workers 
should share in that prosperity. It is true 
that the airlines are prosperous. It is also 
true that the union membership already 
shares that prosperity in the form of high 
wages and an ever-increasing number of jobs 
available. But the suggestion that wage 
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dispute settlements should be based directly 
on profits could be taken seriously only if 
accompanied by a proposal for a lower wage 

kage for the less prosperous of the car- 
riers and a decreased scale in the event prof- 
its should slack off. The union has made 
no such suggestion. 

The threat of a strike and the strike itself 
are legitimate weapons in collective bar- 
gaining. But the thoughtless, capricious use 
of that weapon to create havoc in the na- 
tion’s economy can only increase the de- 
mand for congressional action to curb abuses 
of union power. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I shall read two 
paragraphs from this editorial: 


The International Association of Ma- 
chinists seems determined to press its strike 
against five of the nation’s major airlines to 
the point where restrictive labor legislation 
will become a matter of urgent national 

licy. 

Verne threat of a strike and the strike itself 
are legitimate weapons in collective bargain- 
ing. But the thoughtless, capricious use of 
that weapon to create havoc in the nation’s 
economy can only increase the demand for 
congressional action to curb abuse of union 
power, 


Mr. President, an AP dispatch which 
appeared in the Miami Herald on July 9, 
entitled “Airline Strike Major Blow to 
Ball Clubs,” indicates how the current 
strike affects all areas of our way of life. 
I shall not read it, but ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRLINE STRIKE MAJOR BLOW TO BALL CLUBS 


New York—If the strike by mechanics 
against five major airlines continues, base- 
ball may see the return of an institution that 
has long since gone the way of the legalized 
spit ball and Ebbets Field—the overnight 
train ride. 

With tight travel schedules to meet and 
many of the major league teams relying on 
one or another of the airlines that have been 
struck, most clubs are working out alternate 
air or rail plans. 

Chicago Cubs traveling secretary Blake 
Cullen, whose team has to be in Pittsburgh 
July 14, announced : 

“We are looking into the possibility of 
chartering a plane, or, like old times, taking 
an overnight Pennsy sleeper.” 

Adding to the confusion is the All-Star 
game Tuesday in St. Louis. Players and offi- 
cials scattered around the country have, in 
many instances, had to change travel plans. 

Commissioner William D. Eckert said ar- 
rangements have been completed to get the 
entire All-Star cast to St. Louis and back. 

Current series end with Sunday's games 
and there is no general action in the two big 
leagues until next Thursday. 

The New York Yankees, for instance, found 
that the only plane it could book out of St. 
Louis leaves at 5 p.m., only four hours after 
the game begins. 

If the strike is still on and the game is 
lengthy, second baseman Bobby Richardson 
or pitcher Mel Stottlemyre might disappear 
around the eighth or ninth inning. 

The Giants All-Star group will have to 
fiy from San Francisco to St. Louis by way of 
Chicago, using two different airlines. Then 
to get to their July 15 game with the Phillies, 
the Giants will fly to New York and take the 
bus to Philadelphia. 

Other clubs who are looking into train 
travel are the New York Mets, due to come 
home from Pittsburgh Sunday; the Detroit 
Tigers, who must go from Minnesota to 
Kansas City; and the Washington Senators, 
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who have definitely decided on a train from 
the capital to Minnesota next week if the 
strike is still on. 

The traveling secretaries with the brightest 
smiles in baseball at the moment are the 
ones who work for the Los Angeles Dodgers, 
California Angels, Chicago White Sox and 
Atlanta Braves. 

The Dodgers and White Sox have their own 
planes and the Angels have a charter agree- 
ment with Dodger owner Walter O'Malley. 
The Braves have a season-long charter with 
Delta Airlines, which has not struck. 

Clubs such as Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Minne- 
sota and Kansas City are home for a week or 
more and don’t seem quite sure what to do 
if the strike is prolonged. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that an editorial appearing in the 
Tampa Tribune under date of July 12, 
entitled, “The Right to Travel,” would 
be of interest to the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Ricur To TRAVEL 


For no good reason, thousands of Ameri- 
cans are being forced to cancel or change 
travel plans and mail deliveries and express 
shipments are being delayed. 

The strike of the machinists’ union against 
five major airlines affects 60 per cent of the 
nation’s passenger traffic—amounting to 
about 150,000 travelers a day—and 70 per cent 
of the airmail volume. 

This constitutes a national inconvenience 
and, in many individual cases, a physical or 
financial hardship. 

There’s no justification for hitting those 
innocent bystanders with the machinist's 
wrench, 

The National Mediation Board had pro- 
posed that the dispute be settled by binding 
arbitration. The union refused. A three- 
man Presidential Emergency Board then 
studied the points of disagreement and made 
recommendations for a compromise settle- 
ment. The airlines said the recommenda- 
tions constituted the basis for agreement but 
the union rejected them. 

Members of the Emergency Board de- 
nounced the strike as “unnecessary and 
unjustiſied“—a judgment in which air 
travelers would certainly concur. 

Under the old contract, airline mechanics 
received a top rate of $3.52 an hour. The 
union wants an increase of 52 cents an hour, 
plus provisions for a cost-of-living raise and 
liberalized vacation and welfare benefits. 
The airlines originally offered a 30-cent raise, 
but upped it to 48 cents. 

It does not appear that the airlines are 
being niggardly in their attitude; it seems, 
instead, that the union is making excessive 
demands. 

But the merits of the dispute over pay and 
vacations are not really a matter for the 
public to judge or with which the public 
ought to be concerned. 

The public interest is in having available 
the transportation service which has been 
duly licensed to serve the public. 

If service can be shut down whenever a 
union chooses to exercise that power as a 
means of enforcing wage demands, then the 
public interest is sacrificed to profit a private 
interest. 

Five airlines are grounded now, All com- 
mercial airliners could be forced down by 
strike action. 

We do not believe that any service so im- 
portantly affecting public convenience and 
necessity should be subject to shutdown by 
either management or labor. 

Binding arbitration ought to be required 
in disputes involving public transportation. 
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This step, admittedly, runs counter to the 
principle of free collective bargaining. But 
carriers operate under government franchise 
and government regulation of prices, so they 
are outside the free-market area occupied by 
ordinary business enterprises. 

Congress has the power to preserve the 
public’s right to uninterrupted public trans- 
portation. It will do so only when it fears 
the wrath of stranded travelers more than 
it does the political muscle of the striking 
unions. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I read a few short 
paragraphs from this editorial: 

For no good reason, thousands of Ameri- 
cans are being forced to cancel or change 
travel plans and mail deliveries and express 
shipments are being delayed. 

This constitutes a national inconvenience 
and, in many individual cases a physical or 
financial hardship. 

Binding arbitration ought to be required 


in disputes involving public transportation. 
This step, admittedly, runs counter to the 
principle of free collective bargaining. But 
carriers operate under government franchise 
and government regulation of prices, so they 
are outside the free-market area occupied by 
ordinary business enterprises. 

Congress has the power to preserve the 
public’s right to uninterrupted public trans- 
portation. It will do so only when it fears 
the wrath of stranded travelers more than 
it does the political muscle of striking 
unions. 


Mr. President, I am informed that the 
Federal Government has invested more 
than $3 billion—$3 billion—in airports, 
maintenance and operation, subsidies 
and research since 1950. Aviation is 
completely controlled by the Government 
through its authority to determine routes 
flown, rate structures, mail subsidies, and 
the licensing of pilots and engineers. 

I do not believe, in any utility in this 
Nation, a stronger case can be made for 
the need and the right of American peo- 
ple to have protection against a strike by 
so few which vitally affects so many. 
The present strike of the International 
Association of Machinists tends to im- 
pair or defeat the objectives of Govern- 
ment support of civil aviation. One of 
these objectives is the building of a 
strong civilian air structure which would 
become of unspeakable defense value in 
the event of a national emergency. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, one of 
the foremost responsibilities of the Con- 
gress is the protection of the public in- 
terest and the current strike which is 
paralyzing air transportation through- 
out much of the Nation has sounded a 
call for immediate assumption of this 
responsibility. 

Mr. President, I introduced S. 210 early 
in this Congress which is virtually the 
same legislation that I first introduced in 
1959, in the 1st session of the 86th Con- 
gress and reintroduced in every succeed- 
ing Congress. If enacted, this legisla- 
tion would amend the Railway Labor 
Act with respect to the settlement of 
labor disputes involving common car- 
riers by air. My bill, if enacted, would 
require that all airline labor disputes 
which are not adjusted through the pres- 
ent processes of the Railway Labor Act 
be referred to the President and, if in 
the judgment of the President, any lock- 
out, strike, or other concerted work stop- 
page resulting or threatens to result, 
would substantially interrupt commerce 
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to such a degree as to deprive persons 
of normally available transportation by 
air within the United States and severe 
hardship would result, he, the President, 
may order the submission of the dispute 
to a three member board of arbitration. 
The President would appoint a public 
member and each of the disputing par- 
ties would be authorized to appoint one 
member. Awards of the board would be- 
come binding upon the parties when filed 
in the appropriate Federal district court 
as provided under the voluntary arbitra- 
oni procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Mr. President, unfortunately, I have 
been unable to obtain hearings before 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee to which my bills have been referred. 

Mr. President, I believe very strongly 
that it is time for the Congress to come 
to grips with this problem. The public 
is entitled to be protected by actions of 
the Congress. Air transportation has 
become a necessity in this fast jet age in 
which we live and much of our economy 
is based upon the continued availability 
of air transportation. 

Mr. President, the indignation of the 
public over the current strike is indicated 
by the hundreds of letters and telegrams 
I have received and I am sure many of 
my colleagues have received similar ones. 

My office estimates that we have re- 
ceived more than 1,000 letters and wires 
already, each of which protests against 
the existing strike and demands action 
by Congress to bring this strike to an 
end and to prevent the possibility of 
such a strike in the future. 

In an effort to bring this strike to an 
early settlement I have wired the Presi- 
dent urging him to use all the resources 
at his command to resolve this issue. 

I have also written to the chairman 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, Senator HILL, of Alabama, and to 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor of that committee, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, of Texas, urging each of them 
early hearings on my pending bill, S. 210 
which, if enacted, would prevent the type 
of chaos that has resulted from the cur- 
rent strike. 

I hope that other Senators will join 
with me in insisting upon early hearings 
by this able committce of the Senate 
not only upon my bill Hut also upon the 
bill of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHe] and upon other bills which are 
pending on the subject. 

I have no pride of authorship in the 
matter. All I want is to see this situa- 
tion dealt with strongly and forcefully 
so that the public interest may be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp my bill, S. 210, now before the 
Senate, having been offered in January 
last year. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: . 8 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, is 
amended by inserting (a)“ after the section 
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number, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“The foregoing provisions of this section 
shall not apply to common carriers by air. 

“(b) (1) If a dispute between a common 
carrier by air and its employees be not ad- 
justed under the foregoing sections of this 
Act the Mediation Board shall notify the 
President. If, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, any lockout, strike, or other concerted 
stoppage of work resulting, or which threat- 
ens to result, from such dispute would sub- 
stantially interrupt commerce to such a de- 
gree as to deprive persons seeking transpor- 
tation by air to or from any point in the 
United States to and from which such trans- 
portation is normally provided by such car- 
rier of such transportation, and severe hard- 
ship would result therefrom, he may order 
the submission of such dispute to a board 
of arbitration as provided in this subsection. 

“(2) A board of arbitration under this 
subsection shall consist of one public mem- 
ber appointed by the President, and one 
member designated in writing by each of the 
parties to the dispute. If either party to the 
dispute shall fail or refuse to designate its 
member within one week after appointment 
of the public member, the President shall 
appoint such member in the same manner as 
the public member is appointed. Each 
member of the board of arbitration named 
by the parties to the dispute shall be com- 
pensated by the party naming him. Any 
arbitrator appointed by the President shall 
be paid reasonable compensation for his serv- 
ices in an amount to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent, and shall be reimbursed for his neces- 
sary traveling expenses and expenses actu- 
ally incurred for subsistence while serving 
as an arbitrator. The provisions of subpara- 
graphs (b), (c), (d), (f), (g), and (h) of 
paragraph third of section 7 of this Act (45 
U.S.C. 157, third, (b), (c), (d), (f), (h)), 
shall apply to the organization and procedure 
of a board of arbitration under this sub- 
section, 

“(3) A board of arbitration appointed 
under this subsection shall promptly hold 
hearings at which both parties to the dispute 
shall have an opportunity to be present, both 
personally and by counsel, and to present 
such oral and documentary evidence as the 
board of arbitration shall deem relevant to 
the issue or issues in controversy. The board 
of arbitration shall make written findings of 
fact and shall promulgate a written award 
upon the issue or issues in dispute. In mak- 
ing such findings the board of arbitration 
shall consider only, and be bound only, by 
the evidence submitted. When a valid con- 
tract is in effect defining the rights, duties, 
and Habilities of the parties with respect to 
any matter in dispute, the board of arbitra- 
tion shall have power only to determine the 
proper interpretation and application of the 
contract provisions which are involved. 
Where wage rates and other conditions of 
employment under a proposed new or pro- 
posed amendment contract are in dispute, 
the board of arbitration shall establish rates 
of pay and conditions of employment which 
are fair and equitable to the parties. No 
award of the board of arbitration relating to 
wages or rates of pay shall be retroactive to a 
date before the date of the termination of 
any contract which may have existed between 
the parties. The findings and award of the 
board of arbitration shall be handed down 
within sixty days after its appointment, ex- 
cept that the President may for good cause 
extend such period for not to exceed thirty 
days. A decision of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the board of arbitration shall consti- 
tute a decision of such board. Upon the fil- 
ing of copies of the award as provided in sub- 
paragraph (f) of paragraph third of section 7 
of this Act (45 U.S.C. 157, third, (f)), such 
award, together with such agreements as the 
parties may themselves have reached, shall 
become binding upon and shall control the 
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relationship between the parties from the 
date of such filing until the expiration of 
one year from such date, but such award 
may be changed by mutual consent or agree- 
ment of the parties. 

“(4) Either party to the dispute may, 
within fifteen days from the date the award 
is filed as provided in subparagraph (f) of 
paragraph third of section 7 of this Act (45 
U.S.C. 157, third, (f)), petition the United 
States district court for the district in which 
such award was so filed for a review of such 
award on the ground (A) that the parties 
were not given reasonable opportunity to be 
heard, (B) that the board of arbitration ex- 
ceeded its powers, (C) that the award is un- 
reasonable in that it is not supported by the 
evidence, or (D) that the award was procured 
by fraud, collusion, or other unlawful means 
or methods. Such court, without the inter- 
vention of a jury, shall hear the evidence ad- 
duced by the parties with respect to the issue 
raised by the petition and may reverse the 
award only if it finds that (i) one of the 
parties was not given reasonable opportunity 
to be heard, (ii) that the board of arbitra- 
tion exceeded its powers, (ili) that the order 
is unreasonable in that it is not supported by 
the evidence, or (iv) that the order was pro- 
cured by fraud, collusion, or other unlawful 
means or methods. The decision of the dis- 
trict court shall be final unless within ten 
days either party shall apply to the appropri- 
ate United States court of appeals for a re- 
view of such decision. If the district court 
reverses the award for one of the reasons 
stated in this paragraph and no appeal is 
taken, or the reversal of such award is af- 
firmed on appeal, or if an order of the district 
court affirming an award is reversed on ap- 
peal, the Mediation Board shall promptly 
notify the President. Upon such notification 
the President may reconvene the board of 
arbitration or may appoint a new board of 
arbitration and such reconvened or newly 
appointed board of arbitration shall proceed 
to take such action as may be required by 
the court's decision. 

“(5) It shall be unlawful during any period 
beginning with the date of issuance of an 
order by the President under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection and ending on the date 
on which an award of a board of arbitration 
under this subsection ceases to be in effect— 

“(A) for any carrier which is a party to a 
dispute with respect to which an order was 
issued under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section to engage in a lockout, 

“(B) for employees of such carrier to en- 
gage in a strike or other concerted stoppage 
of work, 

“(C) for any labor organization repre- 
senting the employees of such carrier to en- 
gage, or encourage such employees to engage, 
in any strike or other concerted stoppage of 
work, 

“(D) for any carrier, labor organization, 
or individual to willfully fail or refuse to 
carry out any duty imposed by an award of 
a board of arbitration under this subsection, 
or 

“(E) for either party to the dispute to 
make any change in the conditions out of 
which the dispute arose except as provided 
in the award or agreed upon by both such 

es. 

“(6) Whoever violates the provisions of 
paragraph (5) shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(7) In any case in which, during any 
period beginning with the date of issuance 
of an order by the President under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection and ending on the 
date on which an award of a board of arbi- 
tration under this subsection ceases to be in 
effect, a carrier which is a party to the dis- 
pute with respect to which such order was 
issued engages in any lockout, or a labor 
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organization which is a party to such dis- 
pute orders or encourages the employees 
of such carrier to engage in a strike or 
other concerted stoppage of work, or a sub- 
stantial number of the members of such 
labor organization engage in any concerted 
or simultaneous action, which results in an 
interruption in or suspension of the opera- 
tion of such carrier, such carrier or labor 
organization, as the case may be, shall be 
subject to a penalty of not to exceed $10,000 
for each day that such interruption or 
suspension continues, which penalty shall be 
recoverable in a civil suit brought by the 
United States for that purpose. 

“(8) Any person adversely affected by 
reason of any violation of the provisions of 
this subsection may file an action in the 
United States district court for the district in 
which such violation occurred to restrain 
and enjoin such violation and to compel 
the performance of the duties imposed by 
this subsection. The provisions of sections 
6 and 20 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved October 15, 1914, as amend- 
ed (15 U.S.C. 17; 29 U.S.C. 52), and the 
provisions of the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes’, approved 
March 23, 1932 (29 U.S.C. 101 and the fol- 
lowing), shall not be applicable to proceed- 
ings commenced under this paragraph.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the able 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I still 
have some time remaining from the 20 
minutes which I requested so that I 
might yield time to some of my friends 
who wish to express themselves. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Florida very 
much for allowing me to join him in un- 
derscoring the seriousness of the situa- 
tion which the Senator has brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Phases of the strike affect the sched- 
uled operation of five air carriers di- 
rectly—their employees, the communi- 
ties, and the States of the Nation. 

I wish to emphasize a point which per- 
haps has not been stressed in the Senate. 
There are presumably several States—an 
example is the State of West Virginia— 
in which some carriers which are not 
struck have reshuffled their schedules 
and have eliminated flights in order to 
effectuate a longer haul of passengers. 
Unfortunately, this is being done with 
Civil Aeronautics Board authorization to 
nonstruck airlines to revise schedules. 

The problem is thus accentuated, even 
though some airlines operating in cer- 
tain cities are not involved in the strike. 
For example, Lake Central Airlines has 
removed three scheduled flights daily 
from one airport serving Clarksburg and 
Fairmont, W. Va., and neighboring com- 
munities. This is done even though 
these communities served by Benedum 
Airport furnish very high seat occu- 
pancy to the carrier in question. We call 
it, in air transport language, the load 
factor. 

In Morgantown, our growing State 
university city, where service also is cur- 
tailed, the load factor is very high on the 
Lake Central routes. 
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Notwithstanding, this airline is look- 
ing only at the short range of the sit- 
uation, which it calls an emergency. 
It apparently overlooks the acute 
emergency—the true emergency—it has 
created by overflights of cities normally 
on and vital to its long-range operations 
day in and day out when there is not a 
strike emergency on other lines. 

Other airlines also are operating cer- 
tain nonstop flights over their systems at 
the expense of the traveling public, the 
movement of the mail, and the shipment 
of cargo into and out of West Virginia. 

Travel by air over the mountains is 
important not only to the State of West 
Virginia, but similarly to other States— 
some in greater degree than others. 
Travel is important to our entire eco- 
nomic structure. The movement of peo- 
ple, products, and mail is vital. Time 
is the essence of the busy traveler. 

One air carrier that is not struck at 
present has removed entirely its opera- 
tions from the Ohio County Airport at 
Wheeling, W. Va. That is the Allegheny 
Airlines. 

The strike situation is most serious 
and goes further than the dislocation of 
our economic system and the disruption 
of mails and travel patterns. I think 
that our defense posture is impaired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is this a change in 
the schedule of the airline in order to 
allow it to divert some of its planes to 
more lush fields? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is what it 
amounts to, very frankly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is being done 
because travelers by the thousands want 
to get from place to place and the airline 
can make more money by using its planes 
at other places. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Florida may say it a little differently from 
the way I say it; but in effect I say that 
many of the nonstruck airlines, with 
authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to revise and reshuffle their schedules, are 
withdrawing service from cities that have 
a right to expect the continuance of the 
service they now have. 

Mr. President, on July 14 I sent a vigor- 
ous protest on this subject to the Hon- 
orable Charles S. Murphy, Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. I have had 
no reply from him on the situation. 

I said: 

I vigorously protest action of Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which in effect authorized local 
service airlines to overfly and eliminate cer- 
tain scheduled stops in West Virginia. Move- 
ment of travelers and mail to and from West 
Virginia is just as essential to the economy 
and flow of commerce as is handling of pas- 
sengers and mail in any other part of the 
country. The West Virginia traveling public 
is entitled to continuation of scheduled pas- 
senger and mail service by non-struck lines. 
We are in emergency situation which is crip- 
pling business and industry, the postal sery- 
ice, and possibly defense efforts. Urge in 
strongest possible language immediate re- 
sumption of full schedule of airline service 
by non-struck lines to cities in West Virginia. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I compliment the 


distinguished Senator. I believe he is 
doing exactly the right thing. 
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May I remark, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds further, that this is one of the in- 
direct results of the strike, which spreads 
its harmful effect to areas distant from 
the e areas affected by the strike 
itself. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Florida has correctly phrased the actual 
situation. Not many people realize what 
has been happening, in the second level, 
as it were, and how it is affecting ad- 
versely and unjustly, as the Senator says, 
cities and States served normally by air- 
lines not directly involved in the strike. 

I have sent telegrams of a similar na- 
ture to the airlines in question. I have 
received replies from the two carriers, 
and I am not satisfied with their re- 
sponses. They say, in effect, that they 
would like to assure me that “in review- 
ing the service pattern on a daily basis, 
in the event we find a serious problem 
developing in West Virginia points, we 
will, of course, take all possible steps to 
meet the situation.” 

Mr. President, the “situation” should 
not have arisen, and the schedules should 
not have been revised or reshuffled. The 
schedules in the State of West Virginia 
are necessary. The fact that the airlines 
had them in operation is proof that they 
felt that those schedules were needed in 
and out of the airports of West Virginia. 
A very high rate of seat occupancy exists 
at the airports where these readjust- 
ments” have been made. 

When I read in the Recor earlier this 
morning that my colleague, the Senator 
from Florida, would discuss the situation 
of the airlines strike and its tragic im- 
pact on the country as a whole, I felt I 
should join him in the discussion. The 
strike is now in its 14th day. I desire to 
bring an element of the strike effects into 
the picture—an element which I doubt 
many Members of the Congress have 
realized. This has been my purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his contribution. 

May I, in the short time I have left, say 
that the indirect effect which is shown in 
various communities of West Virginia, 
which is a State I happen to love, for a 
very good reason, which the Senator 
knows 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, and I am ap- 
preciative. 

I should add, Mr. President, that the 
only nonstruck trunkline—American— 
and the other local service carrier— 
Piedmont—serving West Virginia air- 
ports and meeting customer needs are 
maintaining the integrity of their nor- 
mal schedules to the communities they 
serve in our State and we are genuinely 
grateful. They are faithful to their daily 
obligations and their long-range obliga- 
tions and relations in West Virginia, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Those indirect re- 
sults are felt in the very areas where 
traffic has been suspended due to the 
strike. 

For instance, complaints have been re- 
ceived from Hertz and other people who 
rent cars to the public at the airports 
in Miami, Fort Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach, Jacksonville, and Tampa, that 
they have been forced to lay off their em- 
ployees in very large numbers and are 
not able to rent their cars, in which they 
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have an investment, to aid and serve the 
traveling public. 

Similar objections have been received 
from chambers of commerce, stating the 
numbers of people who are being laid 
off by the hotels, the motels, the restau- 
rants, and the like, as a result of this 
strike. These indirect disasters which 
are visited upon individual business peo- 
ple and business interests are many. 
Nobody could calculate the sum of them. 

To those indirect disasters must be 
added, of course, not only the direct loss 
upon the airlines affected, but also upon 
the pilots, copilots, engineers, stew- 
ardesses, and all the clerical workers who 
have to do with the operation of a great 
airline. These employees have no in- 
terest at all in this particular strike, and 
yet they find themselves without work 
for an indefinite period. 

This is a terrible situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I hope that the Senate will 
adopt compulsory arbitration. 

I have one more comment, and then 
I shall be through. Some people feel 
that compulsory arbitration is a ter- 
rible thing, and that the public will not 
stand for it. 

In my Stave, some stoppages of local 
public utilities have occurred, and in 
my opinion the legislature has dealt 
with them fairly. The legislature has 
passed a compulsory arbitration act 
affecting local public utilities stoppages. 
The act was passed by the unanimous 
vote of one house of the legislature and 
by a nearly unanimous vote of the other 
house. 

Not only has there not been vindic- 
tiveness against those members of the 
legislature, but also, they have been 
praised far and wide for taking a posi- 
tion which so obviously was in support 
of the private interest, rather than any 
private property interests or interest for 
employment. 

I hope that the Senate will act 
promptly in this affair. 

I thank my knowledgeable friend, the 
Senator from West Virginia, for his very 
great contribution. 


NATURAL DISASTER AT ULAN 
BATOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, on 
July 15, I called to the attention of the 
Senate a press report concerning a great 
flood at Ulan Bator, the capital of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 

Natural disasters of this kind evoke 
a sympathetic human understanding, 
regardless of distance and differences. 
The impulse is to try to help alleviate 
the distress. 

Iam delighted, therefore, to call to the 
attention of the Senate an announce- 
ment which has just been made by the 
Department of State: 

The U.S. Government, through its repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, has in- 
formed the representatives of Mongolia of 
the distress felt by the Government and the 
people of the United States over information 
concerning the serious flood disaster that 
has struck Ulan Bator and other areas of 
Mongolia. The United States representative 
made an immediate offer of $25,000 for 
emergency relief to those suffering from 
flood in the area, and indicated the United 
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States willingness to discuss sympathetically 
the need for further assistance. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross has offered to assist in fur- 
nishing help. 


The announcement is, indeed, both 
welcome and appropriate and I would 
like to commend those in the executive 
branch who responded with this prompt 
initiative to the urgent situation in 
Mongolia. 


CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT SUPPORT 
NEEDED NOW 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, there is 
growing concern by the citizens of Utah 
with the construction delay of the Bon- 
neville unit of the central Utah project. 

This year marks the 10th anniversary 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin Act 
of which the central Utah project is a 
participating project. Yet, 10 years 
later, we still are fighting to obtain funds 
for perhaps the most important par- 
ticipating project in Utah. 

The Bonneville unit will take Utah’s 
share of the water from the Colorado 
River and deliver it to the Bonneville 
Basin, which includes approximately 60 
percent of the population and assessed 
valuation of the State. I cannot over- 
emphasize the need to keep this project 
on schedule. 
because we are approaching the time 
when we are going to have a shortage of 
water in the Bonneville unit area, not 
only for irrigation but also for industry. 
In order to assure the development of 
Utah we must have water available with- 
in the definitely foreseeable future. 

Last year a total $3.5 million was ap- 
proved for the Bonneville unit but the 
funds were diverted elsewhere in the 
reclamation States. 

Now we are deeply involved in a fight 
to obtain a total $10 million for the Bon- 
neville unit so that it can get back on 
the right track. It is difficult to under- 
stand and explain the pessimistic atti- 
tude and apparent lack of support to- 
ward active construction being given the 
project by Bureau of Reclamation offi- 
cials both in Washington and Utah. 

I fail to understand why the Bureau 
of Reclamation comes to Congress with 
its elaborate charts, graphs, and artistic 
renditions of projects and dams when 
we are talking about authorizations; but 
when the chips are down and it comes 
time to obtain the money the Bureau is 
either strangely silent or even goes in 
the opposite direction and fails to pro- 
vide the needed support. 

Shortly we will be called upon to vote 
on the Lower Colorado project. Any 
number of States will have projects in 
that proposal and I am sure the Bureau 
of Reclamation is making a fine case on 
behalf of the project. However, I hope 
that the necessary committees in Con- 
gress get complete assurance that mone- 
tary support will be given the program 
before any authorization bill is passed. 

We in Utah have strongly supported 
the construction of other Upper Colorado 
River projects and it is only right that 
the same consideration and support be 
given by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
others to this vital Utah project. 

Most of the members of the Public 
Works Committees which must rule on 
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the $10 million appropriation request 
are sympathetic to Utah’s cause and it 
is my hope that Congress will prevail 
over the Bureau and the Interior De- 
partment. 

As evidence of the growing concern 
felt by my fellow Utahans, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in full a resolution 
forwarded to me by the board of direc- 
tors of the Central Utah Water Con- 
servancy District. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the central Utah Water Con- 
servancy District has entered into a repay- 
ment contract with the Federal Government 
for the construction of the Bonneville Unit 
of the Central Utah Project as set forth in 
the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation Definite Plan 
Report dated August 1964; and, 

Whereas, 3.5 million dollars were specifi- 
cally appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States to start construction of the 
Bonneville Unit during fiscal year 1966 (of 
which a portion of these funds were di- 
verted); and, 

Whereas, the District has levied a tax, held 
an election, and employed a staff to coordi- 
nate conditions of the repayment contract; 
all of these will result in loss of public con- 
fidence, loss of momentum, and a financial 
loss to the District if a more active construc- 
tion program is not carried out during fiscal 
1967; and, 

Whereas, the USSR has been assembling a 
construction staff and is moving forward 
with a construction camp which, without a 
realistic construction program during fiscal 
1967, will result in a disbandment of staff 
and a loss of economy in construction; and, 

Whereas, an official responsible for the 
Federal Reclamation Program has reflected a 
pessimistic attitude toward the use of funds 
during fiscal year 1967 on the Central Utah 
Project; and, 

Whereas, the future of Utah is directly 
based upon waters from the Central Utah 
Project being made available at a date suf- 
ficiently early to avoid a curtailment in its 
growth and economy: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Central Utah Water 
Conservancy District appeals to its congres- 
sional delegation to exert a strong, continu- 
ing influence upon the Executive Depart- 
ments and the Congress of the United States, 
stressing the vital importance of establish- 
ing and maintaining a reasonable and eco- 
nomic construction program on this water 
project so vital to the State of Utah. 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and accurate copy of a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Board of Directors of the 
Central Utah Water Conservancy District on 
July 8, 1966. 

LYNN S. LUDLOW, Secretary. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM GROWS 
BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
very hopeful that the House-Senate con- 
ferees, who should meet soon on the agri- 
culture appropriations bill, will decide 
to retain the Senate figure of $105 mil- 
lion for the special milk program for 
schoolchildren. As I have indicated 
earlier on the floor of the Senate, this 
sum may well not be sufficient to meet 
program needs. However, it is a cer- 
tainty that the $103 million appropriated 
by the House will not be enough. 

We need only look at the figures for 
program growth to verify this statement. 
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In fiscal 1964, when approximately $100 
million was available for reimbursement 
to school districts disbursing milk under 
the program, 2,929 million half pints 
were distributed. In fiscal 1965 this fig- 
ure jumped to 2,966 million half pints. 
In fiscal 1966 it is estimated at 3,115 mil- 
lion half pints. Yet again only $100 mil- 
lion was made available. 

In other words, in the face of an in- 
crease in program participation from 
1964 to 1966 of almost one-fifth of a bil- 
lion half pints the amount of Federal 
funds available showed no increase. The 
result? A 10-percent cutback in the 
Federal share of program costs. 

We can expect another big jump in 
program participation in fiscal 1967. 
The $105 million will not be enough to 
take care of this plus past increases. 
But it will be a step in the right direction. 


SENATOR McGOVERN: THE WAR ON 
HUNGER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in- 
creasingly in recent days our attention 
has been drawn to the impending crisis 
of the world food shortage. 

The junior Senator from South Dakota 
has long been concerned by this problem, 
coming from an agricultural State and 
having served as Director of the food- 
for-peace program in the founding days 
of that program. 

We were most honored recently to wel- 
come the Senator to Missouri where he 
spoke to the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of Senator McGovern’s re- 
marks, pointing out the tremendous po- 
tential of American agriculture in world 
trade, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURE CAN BE PROSPEROUS 


(Address by Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN be- 
fore the Missouri Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation, Popular Bluff, Mo., June 24, 1966) 
There was a time in my boyhood in South 

Dakota when the cotton country was a 

strange and faraway land. 

But during three and a half years on the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, I have found 
that you actually are a next-door neighbor, 
and a mighty good neighbor to have when 
such a critical matter as passing a com- 
bined wheat and cotton bill is involved. 

I come from an area where the predomi- 
nant political faith is not quite so Demo- 
cratic as it is in Missouri. Sometimes I find 
myself in a situation similar to my Father's 
in regard to an old Dutch Lutheran in our 
community. 

My dad was a Methodist minister, and the 
Dutch Lutheran townsman had a Methodist 
wife. When she died, dad attempted to con- 
sole the old Dutchman by remarking on 
what a fine life he and his wife had had 
together. 

“Yes,” replied the Dutchman, “it was per- 
fect except for one thing. We did every- 
thing together all week. Then on Sunday 
mornings we would dress, leave the house 
together, and walk together until we came to 
your Methodist place. Then she would stop 
there, and I had to go on to the House of 
the Lord by myself.” 

I can appreciate how the old Dutchman 
felt, in more ways than one. I have ex- 
perienced denominational loneliness. 
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Toéd many of my fellow Dakotans belong 
to the wrong political denomination, and 
when I managed to get to Washington, by 
a whopping 597 vote majority, I found an- 
other kind of denominationalism, leaving 
me still in a minority group. 

The majority of my fellow Congressmen 
belong to the urban congregation with little 
interest in rural America. Consequently, it 
is good to have friends like STUART SYMING- 
TON, Ep Lone, and your able Congressman, 
PauL Jones, with whom I served on the 
House Agriculture Committee. While their 
constituency here in Missouri is considerably 
more urban than mine, your Senators and 
your Congressman know that the well-being 
of agriculture is essential to a sound econ- 
omy, and they continue to speak out with 
great force and effectiveness for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

As a consequence of the decline in farm 
population, passing good agricultural meas- 
ures in Congress grows increasingly difficult. 
The major farm bills enacted in 1964 and 
1965 were so-called “cliffhangers,” approved 
by margins too narrow for comfort. 

I shall be optimistic about the agricultural 
outlook in my remarks this evening, but let 
me say that optimism is justified only on 
the premise that you and other agricultural 
organizations are going to preach the gospel 
of economic interdependence between urban 
and rural America and between America 
and the rest of the world. 

We are all going to have to fight hard for 
a fair deal for agriculture and for expanding 
markets abroad. Sometimes—and I have 
had a little experience in this area re- 
cently—we may have to remind our own 
political leaders, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, that the American farmer is not 
a second class citizen even in an urban 
country. Your two Senators joined with 
me and 40 other Senators in co-sponsoring 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 88 which 
makes it clear to every agency of the Gov- 
ernment that no action is to be taken to 
freeze or roll back any farm commodity 
price that is below parity. That measure 
passed the Senate unanimously. 

My relationship with STUART SYMINGTON 
has been an especially valued one. When 
I was Food for Peace Director under the late 
President Kennedy, Jim Symington, the 
Senator’s son, was my deputy. He has since 
become the nation’s Chief of Protocol. Leg- 
islatively, I value my close relationship to 
your senior Senator because between us, we 
are working in Washington in the two areas 
of most crucial importance to agriculture, 

American agriculture can be prosperous in 
the years ahead if we have two things: sound 
farm programs and a foreign policy which 
makes optimum use of our agricultural pro- 
ductivity to win the peace, and along with 
that peace a growing world market for our 
food and fiber. I value my role on the 
Senate’s Agriculture Committee, but I know 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which your senior Senator is a leading 
member, holds the key to new markets and 
new prosperity for American agriculture. 

Cotton producers for generations have rec- 
ognized the importance of world trade. In 
my area, we have had more isolationism. In 
the Twenties, some of our Upper Midwest 
agricultural leaders began to realize that sur- 
pluses available for export were depressing 
domestic farm prices. 

The McNary-Haugen export certificate, or 
debenture, plan refiected an awareness of 
the overseas market problem, but even the 
so-called “Sons of Wild Jackasses“ from the 
Midwest could not jar their party leader- 
ship into accepting the very real effect of 
export markets on our domestic situation. 

In recent years, a realization of the effect 
of foreign markets and of the need for our 
products in the developing nations has 
changed many attitudes. There is growing 
support now for a Food for Freedom program, 
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for payments to bring farm returns up to an 
acceptable level while keeping our products 
competitive in the world, and for trade de- 
velopment programs around the world. 

The most challenging crisis for the rest 
of this century is the accelerating race be- 
tween human want and population. Unless 
we can speed expansion of food and fiber 
production and reduce population growth, 
we will have misery on this planet in this 
century on a scale few can imagine. 

Hunger today is a much more serious prob- 
lem than is generally realized. It is killing 
and maiming far more people than is gunfire, 
and it is potentially a greater threat to the 
future of mankind than a nuclear bomb. 
Half a billion people do not have enough 
food. 

Twice that many—a billion—subsist on 
improperly balanced diets, most notably a 
shortage of protein and vitamins. Three 
million children die each year from malnu- 
trition and diseases induced by malnutrition. 
Countless individuals go through life perma- 
nently crippled physically, mentally and 
emotionally because of inadequate food, The 
ever-present companions of malnutrition— 
lethargy, disease and premature death—breed 
a vicious circle of listless human beings pow- 
erless to break out of their misery and yet 
capable of breeding more misery for genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

There is a parallel lack of two other basic 
wants: shelter and clothing. Given nourish- 
ing foods and clothing to protect their bodies 
from the elements, most of these people can 
meet their need for shelter from local re- 
sources and begin to build up an economy 
that will support the purchase of essentials 
in future years. Fourteen of the 27 nations 
we were aiding ten years ago are now our 
cash customers. But first, the circle of 
misery must be broken. First, the energy 
to do a day's work must be provided, along 
with at least the bare necessities of clothing 
and shelter. 

This is our point of beginning for a War 
against Want. 

Just one year ago, June 17, 1965, I intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to launch such an 
effort. I proposed that our nation increase 
its foreign food and fiber assistance program 
a half billion dollars annually each year for 
seven years, continuing at 83% billion over 
current levels through the tenth year, in an 
effort to win the war against want through- 
out the free world. 

The measure proposed to stimulate the 
construction of handling, processing and 
transportation facilities. It described as the 
most fundamental front in the war “the 
rapid acceleration of food production” in 
the countries involved because, with all our 
productive capacity thrown into the breach, 
we would not be able to meet the food re- 
quirements of the world’s population in 
1985, nor approach world requirements in 
the year 2000 when population, at present 
growth rates, will be more than 6 billion. 

I made no effort for consideration of that 
target measure last year, but did a little 
testing of Congressional attitudes. 

Although it had knocked more than 
$250 million out of the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill, the Senate accepted an amendment 
offered by Senator SyMINGTON and me to add 
$50 million to supplement our Food for Peace 
commodities with high protein foods, vita- 
mins and essential minerals. The Agency 
for International Development subsequently 
agreed to finance this amendment out of its 
general authorization. 

A little later, the Senate accepted and 
Congress adopted an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1965 authorizing purchase of 
dairy products in the open market when 
necessary to meet either our domestic or for- 
eign food assistance requirements when sur- 
pluses are not available. 

Early this year, as you all know, the Presi- 
dent requested a Food for Freedom pro- 
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gram—a five-year measure with funding for 
those first five years approximately equal to 
what I had previously requested. The bill, 
now through the House, authorizes $3.3 bil- 
lion annual food and fiber volume—consid- 
erably above the present level of our over- 
seas food and fiber programs. 

In proposing the War against Want last 
year, I told the Senate that there is no escape 
from the challenge of want, saying: “Neither 
our national security nor our moral and po- 
litical situation in the world will permit us 
to turn our backs on the No. 1 problem of 
the last third of the 20th Century.” 

In the year that has intervened, we have 
accepted the challenge. It is only a matter 
of days, I believe before the Senate will act 
and the President will sign a Food for Free- 
dom bill. I find myself pleasantly surprised 
by the speed of the political decisions that 
are being made, for I am convinced that the 
effort not only will strengthen our moral and 
political position in the world and our na- 
tional security, but will also help to solve 
many of our domestic agricultural problems. 

We have already seen a ten per cent in- 
crease in rice acreage allotments, and a fif- 
teen per cent increase in wheat. There may 
be further increases. The wheat crop out- 
look for this year now stands more than 100 
million bushels lower than when the allot- 
ment was announced. We may see a further 
increase in the 1967 wheat acreage allotment 
before planting time. 

There is no reason, in my judgment, why 
cotton surpluses cannot be worked off and 
an enlarged world demand developed under 
the assistance program. 

The suggestion that India concentrate 
more on food production, and utilize more 
American cotton, makes good sense. 

The 1965 report of the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram, soon to be released, will show that 
868,000 bales of cotton went out under Food 
for Peace contracts last year. I am told that 
a million bales will be exported this year 
under this program. That volume should 
rise considerably with a resulting reduction 
of surpluses in the years ahead. 

Here in the United States we used nearly 
36 pounds of fibers per capita in 1963, the last 
year for which figures are available. Of 
that total, 22½ pounds per capita was cot- 
ton. The consumption in Japan was 25 
pounds per capita of all fibers and 11 pounds 
of cotton. Western Europe uses 10% 
pounds, which is nearly all cotton. Con- 
sumption then drops off in the poorer na- 
tions of the world to less than 5 pounds per 
capita in the Far East, 244 pounds in Africa, 
and 6½ pounds in Latin America. Even 
these small per capita quantities are not 
evenly distributed. In most of these poorer 
countries a minority have enough and the 
poor and miserable have only cast-off rags to 
cover their nakedness and warm their bodies 
at night. 

There are a number of countries where 
concessional arrangements are now helping 
to meet the fiber needs of domestic con- 
sumption. Among these are India, Korea 
and South Vietnam. The less developed 
countries will demand much larger quantities 
of food and fiber when their economies are 
raised above the subsistence level. 

There is still another group of countries— 
Ghana, Morocco, Tunisia, Guinea, Sierra 
Leone, and Bolivia, for example—which are 
on the ladder of development, taking small 
quantities of cotton, They will require in- 
creasing supplies from us as their economic 
development permits. 

As world population burgeons, it is inevita- 
ble that every productive acre on this planet 
will be necessary to meet requirements, even 
allowing for technological advances and pop- 
ulation control measures. 

It has taken mankind since the Garden of 
Eden to reach a population of 3 billion. At 
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present population growth rates, there will be 
more than double that number by the year 
2000, just 34 years away. 

I am firmly convinced that we are on the 
threshold of a sellers’ market in agriculture. 
A few commodities are beginning to feel the 
effect of world food demand now. Cotton 
cannot be far behind, despite the sizable sur- 
plus now on hand. 

In another generation we are going to be 
scratching for arable acres on this planet to 
meet the demands upon us. We cannot turn 
our back on the rest of the world even if we 
would. The alternative to assisting the peo- 
ples of the world would bring an end to 
misery by peaceful means are, in this nuclear 
age, unthinkable. 

A foreign policy based on the conduct of 
the one war we can win—the War against 
Want—will build not only the foundations 
of world peace, but also the foundations for 
a permanently secure agriculture in our own 
land. 

My association with cotton state Senators 
in the United States Senate has been a great 
pleasure to me, and I believe it has been 
fruitful for agriculture. I hope we will have 
an equally fruitful association in building 
a world of peace and abundance for ourselves 
and for our children, 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK— 
JULY 18-25 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, July 
18 to 25 has been designated as Captive 
Nations Week. In 1959 I introduced the 
resolution providing for this occasion 
and I have supported its annual procla- 
mation ever since. 

At the end of the Second World War 
Eastern Europe was overrun by the Red 
army, and nations which had suffered 
under Nazi oppression were then sub- 
jected to the rule of Soviet Russia. The 
Russians promised a Marxian utopia and 
told the people of Eastern Europe that 
they should be proud to be part of the 
emerging workers paradise. 

Now more than two decades have 
elapsed since the Communist takeover 
and it is important to see what life in 
Eastern Europe and the rest of the Com- 
munist sphere is really like. What is the 
lot of the Polish peasant, the Hungarian 
factory worker, or the Cuban canecutter? 
Are these people living as freemen in 
democratic countries or are they living 
in captive nations? 

To answer this question one might look 
to the speeches of political leaders or to 
the reports of political scientists and 
sociologists. But I believe that particu- 
larly illuminating insights, into the lives 
of the people of Communist countries, 
can be found in the works of their poets 
and authors. 

A profound discontent seems to be the 
message of the writers of the Communist 
world. They were promised utopia and 
they received only a dreary world domi- 
nated by the Communist Party and the 
secret police. Free expression is pro- 
hibited and freedom of religion is denied. 
The exercise of the right of dissent is 
punishable by long prison terms and even 
death. Because of this, the work of 
many writers is often restrained and 
ambiguous but their true feelings do 
come through. 
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A young Hungarian named Karoly 
Jobbagy describes the life of the peasant 
when he says: 

We don’t believe much, not any more; 
no point to tell us they're thinking of us, 
remembering us, our needs. We live like 
this. In darkness in mud, far away. 


The Polish poet Ignacy Krasicki wrote 
a poem which speaks directly to the ques- 
tions of freedom and captivity. 
The poem goes as follows: 
The young thrush asked the old one 
Why he wept, 
There's comfort in this cage 
Where we are kept.” 
“Ah, you who were born here 
May well think that’s so, 
But I knew freedom once, 
And weep to know.” 


Gyula Illyes has fought both the Nazis 
and the Communists. In 1959 he wrote 
his most outstanding poem and one 
which probably best describes life under 
Communist rule. The poem, entitled 
“One Sentence on Tyranny,” suggests 
that tyranny penetrates every aspect of a 
man’s life and is not just manifest in the 
gun barrels and the prison cells of the 
police state. The poem’s last lines go as 
follows: 

Because where there's tyranny 
All is in vain, 
Even the song, however faithful, 
Whatever the work you achieve, 
For it stands, 
In advance at your grave, 
It tells you who you have been, 
Even your dust serves tyranny. 


The people of the captive nations have 
never accepted the Communist creed. 
They yearn for individual freedom and 
for national independence. The Poles 
showed this last month when they rioted 
for more religious freedom. Discontent 
is also seething in the rest of the captive 
world. The masses of the people may 
not express their will as articulately as 
their poets, but their feelings are just as 
intense. The literature of discontent has 
historically become the battle cry of 
freedom and the history of the captive 
nations will prove no exception. ; 

The United States must stand by these 
people who treasure freedom and we 
must oppose those who would enslave 
their fellowmen. This is the message of 
Captive Nations Week. It is a period of 
renewing our commitment to those who 
know firsthand what communism does to 
anation. And it is a time when we state 
clearly that the Communists are our en- 
emies and that those who believe in de- 
mocracy are our friends. 


AUSTIN FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 
RESOLUTION e, 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in recent 
years, we have instituted a number of 
programs of financial aid to local educa- 
tion agencies. The result has been the 
inauguration of many separate pro- 
grams—each with its own regulations, 
administration, and paperwork—which 
are becoming increasingly difficult to co- 
ordinate and which are resulting in a 
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time-consuming bureaucracy within 
local school systems. 

The Austin Independent School Dis- 
trict has expressed its concern that edu- 
cators should be left to educate, through 
passage on July 11 of a resolution call- 
ing for control of education programs to 
rest closer to the focal point of the pro- 
gram. 

I ask permission that the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Austin Independent School District be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


During the last two and one-half years 
the Federal Government has instituted many 
financial programs for education. There 
has been no uniformity in method of dis- 
tributing the funds or in establishing Cri- 
teria for the instituting of such programs. 
Numerous federal offices, in addition to the 
United States Office of Education, adminis- 
ter the funds. In each instance, categorical 
purposes are spelled out in the language of 
the statute and, in most instances, are 
further restricted as to purpose and opera- 
tion through the particular office or agency 
in Washington that administers the distri- 
bution of the funds, Consequently, the lo- 
cal school districts are circumscribed in 
their use of available federal funds, making 
it impossible for the local Board of Trustees 
and School Administration always to es- 
tablish programs in keeping with their con- 
ception of community needs. Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the board of trustees of the 
Austin Independent School District, That the 
Congress of the United States be petitioned 
to replace categorical aid to education by 
general aid, all of which would be admin- 
istered through the State Education Agency. 
These funds should emanate from Washing- 
ton through the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation; be it further 

Resolved, That the present high state of 
public education in the United States has 
resulted from the grass roots’ interest in 
and inventions for education in the local 
communities, and that it is imperative for 
such programing of public education to con- 
tinue if the public schools are to maintain 
and improve their high level of efficiency, 
and retain the support of their communi- 
ties; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the United States Senators from Texas, 
and to the Members of Congress from Texas. 

Approved and adopted this llth day of 
July, 1966. 


[Attest:] 
SMALL, Jr. 


CLINT 
President, Board of Trustees, Austin 
Independent School District. 
Tom Brown, Jr., 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, 
Independent School District. 


Austin 


AIRLINE STOPPAGE INTOLERABLE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, ev- 
eryone is losing and no one is gaining 
from our costly and disruptive airlines 
strike. 

Some 107,000 airline workers have 
stood idle since the strike began. Eco- 
nomic losses are reaching fantastic pro- 


portions. 
But it is the public that really suffers. 
It is the public interest that is being 
most seriously flouted. More than 150,- 
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000 travelers and 4,100 flights a day have 
been grounded; 231 U.S. cities have been 
affected, and 70 are now without any air 
service whatsoever. Domestic passenger 
volume has been reduced by 60 percent 
and airmail service by 70 percent. The 
result: countless individual frustrations 
and hardships, severe economic depriva- 
tions, and an overall endangering of the 
national health and safety. And yet the 
strike goes on. 

It must go on no longer. The Presi- 
dential Emergency Board performed 
yeoman services under the able leader- 
ship of Senator Morse, yet its recom- 
mendations have been rejected. Secre- 
tary Wirtz’ informal efforts at mediation 
have apparently come to naught. And 
we now hear that yesterday’s hopeful 
signs were only a false alarm. The 
parties, says Assistant Secretary of 
Labor James J. Reynolds, are “again at 
a point of stalemate” on basic issues. 
Talks are once again bogged down. It 
is time for decisive action. 

There is no reason why this strike can- 
not be settled. That reasonable men, or 
a reasonable Government, should permit 
such a deadlock to persist is incredible. 

It is sometimes unclear, Mr. President, 
what constitutes the “public good.” 
Surely it is anything but unclear in this 
case. Airline service must be resumed. 

Mr. President, the Federal mediator, 
today in explaining the lack of progress 
that has been made, is quoted as saying, 
“The turtles have stopped to catch their 
breath.” 

The jets are grounded and the turtles 
are catching their breath. 

This is intolerable. 


NEWSDAY SUPPORT FOR S. 2275— 
TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
was encouraged to see an editorial 
which appeared in Newsday for July 
9, 1966. This editorial expresses the 
support of Newsday for truth in 
lending. It urges what I think mil- 
lions of people now support; namely, ac- 
tion on my bill S. 2275. The Newsday 
editorial urges that the bill be brought to 
the Senate floor, debated fully, amended 
if necessary, and passed. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VICTIMIZING THE Poor 

Esther Peterson, the President’s special as- 
sistant for consumer affairs, has charged 
that Negroes and other poor are being vic- 
timized by inflated prices for credit purchases 
and inflated interest on personal loans. 

The remedy is obvious, and has been pend- 
ing in Congress since 1960. That is a “truth 
in lending” law, Introduced by Sen. PauL H, 
Doverias (D-II) but never acted upon be- 
cause of opposition from the interests it 
would affect. 

The Douglas bill would require merchants 
and loan agencies extending credit to disclose 
the total cash price of the article or service 
purchased, all service and financing charges 
and the total amount to be paid, expressed in 
dollars and cents and as a simple annual 
interest rate percentage. All too often people 
do not realize how much extra it costs for the 
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privilege of paying on the installment plan. 
The bill should be brought to the Senate 
floor, debated fully, amended if necessary, 
and passed. 


MAN IN HANDCUFFS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a column by Mr. Paul Harvey that ap- 
peared in the Wyoming State Tribune on 
June 21, 1966. Entitled “Man in Hand- 
cuffs,” the column speaks of the de- 
moralizing effects that recent Supreme 
Court decisions have had on the con- 
scientious and dedicated law officers of 
our Nation. 

At a time when the crime rate Is in- 
creasing five times as rapidly as the 
population, Harvey contends, we cannot 
tie the hands of those who are to pro- 
tect us and at the same time demand in- 
creased protection from them: 

If the police forces of our Nation become 
forceless, if pretty soon nobody will take that 
thankless job except a sadist on the muscle 
or a fink on the take or a thug on the 
make. . . it will be because the job has been 
made so difficult that decent, dedicated men 
will no longer volunteer. 


Mr. President, I request that Mr. Har- 
vey’s timely article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAN IN HANDCUFFS 


(By Paul Harvey) 


The man with the smoking revolver stand- 
ing over the dead body says, “I did it and I’m 
glad,” yet he may go free. 

The policemen at the scene of the crime 
are now required to advise the man with 
the smoking revolver: 

1. You don’t have to say anything. 

2. Anything you do say may be used against 
you. 

3. You have a right to an attorney before 
I ask you anything. 

4. If you can’t afford an attorney, one will 
be provided free. 

After he has been told all these things, if 
the man with the smoking revolver says he 
does not want a lawyer, is perfectly willing to 
de questioned, because, “I did it and I’m 
glad...” 

He still may go free. 

Because the Supreme Court’s most recent 
decree in defense of the rights of the crimi- 
nal states that his decision to be questioned 
must be made “knowingly and intelligently,” 
and any even half-clever lawyer can get al- 
most any confession thrown out of court on 
those grounds. 

So the Supreme Court has further hand- 
cuffed the lawman. 

Four justices on the Supreme Court dis- 
sented from this deplorable decision. Jus- 
tice Harlan said, “The Court is taking a real 
risk with society's welfare.” 

Police Chief Henry Ashley of Garland, 
Texas, said, “We may as well close up shop.” 

Middlesex County, Mass., District Attorney 
John Droney, said, “A lot of innocent people 
are going to pay for this foolishness. A lot 
of witnesses are going to be killed or intimi- 
dated by hoods, gangsters and rapists.” 

If police abuses had necessitated clarifica- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment, there might 
be some justification for a Supreme Court 
decree, but the fact is that confessions under 
duress have long since been ruled unaccept- 
able. 

Further, with our crime rate in 
five times faster than our population is in- 
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creasing—youth crime seven times faster— 
this is a most inopportune time further to 
shackle our law enforcers. 

With street-rioting an increasing menace, 
much of it doubtless spawned by the leniency 
of our courts, it should appear to any objec- 
tive observer that we have gone quite far 
enough in protecting the rights of the crim- 
inal; now we'd better give some attention 
to the rights of the law-abiding citizen who 
is presently terrified in the asphalt jungle, 
avoiding the streets, cowering behind locked 
doors and shuttered windows. 

Henceforth, any crime with no witnesses 
will be virtually unsolvable. 

My heart bleeds today for the lawmen 
whom we bind with red tape, then say, 
“Stand there and shield us from the lawless!” 

If the police forces of our nation become 
forceless—if pretty soon nobody will take 
that thankless job except a sadist on the 
muscle or a fink on the take or a thug on 
the make— 

If our police become what police already 
are in many Latin American nations—hired 
two-hat lackeys for precinct lawbreakers— 

It will have been because we made the 
task of a conscientious cop so desperately 
difficult that no decent, dedicated man will 
volunteer anymore. 


DOLLARED TO DEATH BY 
GIVEAWAYS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in a recent issue of the Eve- 
ning Journal of Wilmington, Del., there 
appeared an excellent article, written by 
Henry J. Taylor, entitled Dollared to 
Death by Giveaways.” 

This article should be read by every 
Member of Congress, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
body of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLARED TO DEATH BY GIVEAWAYS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Down goes our gold again—down and out— 
while Washington still plays “Waltz me 
around again, Willie” with our balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Free trade is the right goal and we must 
buy from the world, of course to sell to the 
world. But we're still often talked into let- 
ting this be a one-way street. 

All citizens who have saved anything for a 
rainy day and the American economy as & 
whole depend absolutely on the security of 
the American dollar. 

Our gold reserve is now lower than that of 
Europe’s Common Market. It has gone down 
every year for 10 years while the reserves 
of the six member countries of the Common 
Market have gone up. 

France and West Germany alone, between 
them, now probably control enough dollar 
credits to knock mighty America off the gold 
standard. 

A quarter of a million Americans are in 
West Germany guarding the border against 
invasion and nearly a million are in 30 other 
countries protecting the free world. We foot 
the bill, and all this drains our gold. 

Throughout Western Europe what is tech- 
nically called the Euro-dollar market—in- 
volving U.S. dollars in deposit and loan trans- 
actions negotiated and completed abroad— 
has been growing. Euro-dollar deposits now 
come from about 25 countries and more than 
400 commercial and private banks. Large 
amounts are used for much doubtful bor- 
rowing, notably by the two big Communist 
banks—the Moscow Norody Bank in London 
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and the Banque Commerciale d Europe du 
Nord in Paris. 

A warning about the effect of this on 
America’s foreign trade has been sounded by 
economist Oscar L. Altman of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, no less. 

The U.S. foreign trade balance declined 
$1.5 billion last year to $5.2 billion—a figure 
announced, incidentally, on the same day 
that President Johnson asked Congress for a 
long-term global Great Society gift program 
totaling about $17 billion. 

We've allowed foreign machine-tool manu- 
facturers, for example, during the past 
three months to nearly double their sales 
here to an all-time high. This includes many 
machine tools we're allowing to come in from 
Iron Curtain countries. Czech-bulit tools 
are now advertised here “delivered, in- 
stalled and test-run by experts” within 30 
days. Japanese tool sales here have tripled in 
less than a year. 

Meanwhile, our own government has so 
overbought machine tools that Washington 
is trying to liquidate some of the hoard by 
giving them away abroad. U.S. taxpayers 
have paid for more than 300,000 machine 
tools that cost more than $3.5 billion. All 
1965 U.S. machine-tool shipments to foreign 
buyers were worth less than a third of this 
frozen mass. 

If our steel industry today had the same 
import-export balance as in the late 508, 
steel production would be enjoying its best 
year in history. It's just a question of who 
makes the steel—American or foreign 
suppliers. 

Foreign leather is backing up on the pros- 
perity of our taxpaying tanners and ranchers. 
We have lower leather tariffs than any lead- 
ing nation, says the Tanners’ Council of 
America, Inc. Yet we cannot sell a single 
bottle of American wine in any major Euro- 
pean country at any price. They prevent 
us not by a tariff but by their quota system. 

In our gold crisis the Washington spokes- 
men ask American companies, our summer 
vacation travelers and everybody but them- 
selves to do something. Washington treats 
our own American market (which means our 
gold) like a chuckwagon cook calling to the 
cowpokes on the range, “Come and get it!“ 
through an import policy that is a Mad 
Hatter’s dream and a giveaway policy which 
is probably the quickest way still available 
to dollar us to death. 


IN SUPPORT OF S. 3580, PROVIDING 
ADDITIONAL BENEFITS TO GTS 
SINCE THE KOREAN CONFLICT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure today to join in support of S. 
3580, providing some additional benefits 
to our Vietnam fighting men in order to 
bring them more in line with the bene- 
fits of the veterans of World Wars I and 
II and the Korean war. The new GI 
bill, of which I was an ardent supporter, 
succeeded in narrowing the gap between 
veterans of the present conflict and those 
of other wars. However, there still re- 
maama work that needs to be done in this 
field. 

Veterans of the Vietnam war are not 
accorded the same privileges of disability 
rates for wartime service, pensions for 
widows and children, and other basic 
benefits that are granted to wartime 
veterans. The veterans are not even en- 
titled to the $250 burial allowance that 
has been standard for the veterans of all 
past wars. 

Mr. President, this measure gives us 
an opportunity to correct the existing 
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deficiencies in our system of providing 
for our veterans. I urge all my col- 
leagues to join in support of this most 
vital measure and trust that we shall 
proceed to its swift consideration. 


FREEDOM FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, only a 
few days ago millions of Americans joy- 
fully celebrated the recurrence of the 
day when this country won its independ- 
ence. Yet this date is important not 
only for us and the history of our coun- 
try, but it is of fundamental significance 
for all nations and peoples of the world. 
For we are not merely recalling an his- 
torical event long past. On the con- 
trary we celebrate this day because we 
reassert the validity of those principles 
which determined then—and continue 
to determine now—the course of our lives 
and the policy of our Nation. 

The ideas of freedom and justice are 
as old as man; human history is a long 
struggle to make these ideas a political 
reality. Almost 200 years ago America 
succeeded in gaining its freedom; the will 
to self-determination could no longer be 
suppressed. Since that time every gen- 
eration of Americans has had to renew 
its commitment to the ideas of freedom, 
justice, and self-determination, since the 
realization is never complete. We up- 
hold and support the right of all people 
and all nations to determine their own 
course of action, to elect their own gov- 
ernments. 

It is for this reason that we cannot 
be indifferent to the fate of the captive 
nations. Today their people are pre- 
vented from exercising the political right 
of self-determination. The history of 
the countries of Eastern Europe is 
marked by a long and brave struggle for 
independence. Foreign powers have in- 
terfered with their political and human 
rights for centuries, since they could 
command superior physical and material 
resources. After World War I, the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe finally gained 
their independence. But only two de- 
cades later they were subjected to bru- 
tal German aggression and conquest. 
Today these nations are still dominated 
by an outside power. They are still not 
free. 

The fate of the captive nations deeply 
concerns us, Mr. President. We call on 
the peoples and governments of the 
world to let the ideas of freedom and 
justice become a reality, to let all peoples 
and nations express their political will 
freely. 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
MONEY SQUEEZE? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, all of us 
are painfully aware that we are living in 
an era of tight money. Some say interest 
rates have reached their highest aver- 
age level of the past 35 to 40 years. Yet 
we hear reports that interest rates are 
to be forced yet higher. It is becoming 
economically impossible or imprudent for 
people in modest circumstances to bor- 
row money for their home financing, for 
expanding their farming operations, or 
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for capital improvements in their busi- 
ness or industrial operations. Long con- 
tinued, this situation can stimulate un- 
employment, weaken purchasing power, 
and decrease tax collections. 

Incidentally, the old game of trying to 
pin all ills on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration appears to be wearing a little thin. 

It is important and informative to note 
that a majority—five—of the seven- 
member Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were appointed 
either by President Kennedy or by Pres- 
ident Johnson. Only one of the remain- 
ing two was an original Eisenhower ap- 
pointment. 

President Eisenhower’s only original 
appointment is Charles N. Sheperdson 
among the current Board members. He 
reappointed William McChesney, Board 
chairman, but he was an original Tru- 
man appointee. 

President Kennedy appointed J. Dewey 
Deane and George W. Mitchell. Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed S. J. Maisel and 
Andrew F. Brimmer. He reappointed J. 
L. Robertson, originally appointed by 
Truman. 


Thus for better or for worse the Dem- 
ocratic Party is responsible for the ma- 
jority of the Federal Reserve Board and 
no twisting of the record can hold the 
Republicans or President Eisenhower re- 
8 for who they are or what they 

0. 

In the New York Times for Monday, 
July 18, 1966, M. J. Rossant has written 
an illuminating report on what he al- 
ludes to as “the money squeeze.” Mr. 
Rossant is a member of the editorial 
board of the New York Times. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Rossant column from the 
New York Times be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 18, 1966] 
WHO'S RESPONSIBLE FoR THE MONEY SQUEEZE? 
(By M. J. Rossant) 


Democrats in Congress are finally begin- 
ning to express their uneasiness over the 
high cost and growing scarcity of credit. 
Their grumbling comes as no surprise. The 
party of Andrew Jackson and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Franklin D. Roosevelt and John 
F. Kennedy has traditionally opposed tight 
money and high interest rates. 

Credit was cheaper and more readily avail- 
able in 1960, when Senator Kennedy was 
campaigning for the Presidency. He made 
a key issue of “dear money,” calling interest 
rates damagingly high and warning that he 
would not tolerate a credit policy that dis- 
criminated against small business, home- 
builders and farmers. And the 1964 Demo- 
cratic platform boasted of ending the “high 
interest, tight money” policies of the Repub- 
licans and stressed “the importance of low 
interest rates” in assuring prosperity. 

In the current monetary squeeze—the 
tightest in a generation—the Democrats 
must speak softly. After all, the squeeze is 
taking place with one of their own in the 
White House. So they are muting their 
criticism, while deflecting its aim. 

Representative Wricur Parman, the most 
vocal and persistent advocate of easy money 
in Congress, has led the way by trying to 
pin the blame on the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, which he claims is responsible be- 
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cause it permitted the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to pursue an independent monetary 
policy. Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. 
Fowler has followed up by pointing to the 
independent action taken last December by 
the Federal Reserve, which he charges 
touched off the escalation in interest rates. 


SNIPING AT THE SPOILSPORT 


Sniping at the Federal Reserve comes nat- 
urally to Democrats. As the agency charged 
with maintaining the stability of the dollar, 
it has to play the role of spoilsport, taking 
unpopular decisions that make it an inviting 
and vulnerable target. But there are few 
objective observers who would side with 
Representative Parman and Secretary Fowler 
in accusing the Federal Reserve of really be- 
ing the villain of the piece. 

To be sure, the Federal Reserve has ap- 
plied the credit brakes. Ever since last De- 
cember it has sought to curb inflation at 
home and protect the dollar abroad. But it 
has pressed down slowly and reluctantly. 

Earlier in the year, Federal Reserve officials 
made clear that they wanted tighter credit 
reinforced by tax increases. They argued 
that resort to fiscal policy (taxation) would 
have slowed demand, while relying on mone- 
tary policy (interest rates) to curb the sup- 
ply of credit was more suitable for an econ- 
omy operating close to its limits of capacity. 
Tax increases also would have helped avert 
the current financial distortions and convul- 
sions. 

Their plea and others like them went un- 
heeded. Even though the Administration 
has hailed flexible fiscal policy as the key 
weapon for influencing the economy, equal- 
ly valuable for stimulating or restraining 
activity, it hemmed and hawed about raising 
taxes as inflationary pressures mounted. The 
Administration ended up doing very little, 
which meant the Federal Reserve had to do 
most. 

The fact is that the little that the Admin- 
istration did do in the fiscal area has served 
mainly to make the credit squeeze worse. 
Its speedup in the collection of corporate 
income taxes and its initiation of a graduated 
withholding system for individuals, which 
added to the Government's tax take with- 
out reducing corporate or individual in- 
comes, added to the already ebullient demand 
for credit. And its sales of participations 
in Government loans has contributed to the 
strong upward pressure on interest rates. 

Interest rates would have climbed and 
credit become scarcer even if taxes had been 
raised. But the violent nature of the esca- 
lation, which has led to severe strains on 
commercial banks, on savings and loan as- 
sociations, and on the home building in- 
dustry and may painfully affect the whole 
economy, could have been ayoided. 

LEAP-FROGGING RATES 

Failure to make use of fiscal policy -has 
also handicapped the effort to reduce the 
deficit in the nation’s balance of payments. 
Washington had hoped to close the gap be- 
tween rates in the United States and Europe. 
But so long as the United States depends 
on high interest rates, Europe follows suit. 

The Administration’s approach does not 
invalidate the “new economics.” It is the 
Administration’s new economists, and Presi- 
dent Johnson himself, who have ignored its 
precepts. The Democrats can rally around, 
indicting the Federal Reserve and charging 
that Wall Street bankers are conspiring 
against the farmer and the small business- 
man, but they will have trouble convincing 
anyone that Mr. Johnson is a supine and in- 
nocent victim of events. A tightening of 
credit was made inevitable by the increased 
spending on Vietnam; but the Administra- 
tion has only itself to blame for the ex- 
treme—and potentially dangerous—mone- 
tary tightness that the Democrats are com- 
plaining about. 
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THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] has recently pub- 
lished an article on “The Prospects for 
Peace” in Orbis, a quarterly journal of 
world affairs published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Since Senator 
CLaxk has made the study of arms con- 
trol and disarmament, a personal spe- 
cialty, his probing article deserves the 
close attention of his colleagues. 

I would like to draw particular atten- 
tion to Senator CiarK’s hopeful forecast: 


There can be measured optimism that the 
trend of public opinion in our country is 
turning away from belligerance toward sup- 
port for a peace offensive in which the 
United States will take the initiative. We 
may well be closer to a breakthrough for 
peace than many would think. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in full in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 
(By Josern S. CLARK) 


Few Americans would deny that the basic 
foreign policy objective of our country is a 
just and lasting peace. We contend that our 
national posture is not belligerent, that we 
seek no territorial acquisitions, that we are 
prepared to give up our foreign bases as part 
of a general peaceful international settle- 
ment and that we stand ready with economic 
aid to assist the underdeveloped nations of 
the world in solving their problems of misery 
and poverty. 

We support the United Nations. We are 
prepared to move forward in the field of arms 
control and disarmament. 

Our contention is that the intransigent 
aggression of international communism cen- 
tered in Russia and China is the only deter- 
rent to achieving our peaceful objectives. 
These belligerent policies of our adversaries, 
we claim, require us to arm to the teeth, to 
devote our best brains and a huge share of 
our Gross National Product to preparing for 
and actually waging war. We deplore this 
necessity for the added reason that it requires 
drastic cutbacks in our domestic programs 
to build a better America. 

We tend to view with suspicion suggestions 
looking toward a relaxation of the Cold War 
and the establishment of peaceful coexist- 
ence with the communist states on the 
ground that our enemies are utterly untrust- 
worthy. Agreements reached with them, ac- 
cordingly, would be both meaningless and 
damaging to our ability to create and main- 
tain freedom and democracy around the 
world. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine 
the validity of this viewpoint and to suggest 
policies and programs which might contrib- 
ute to the achievement of our basic objec- 
tive: world peace. 

I 


Until the Spanish American War of 1898, 
the United States was a North American con- 
tinent power with no serious international 
ambitions other than to be let alone to pur- 
sue our domestic Manifest Destiny of build- 
ing the best and most prosperous nation- 
state the world had ever known. Then, in 
the course of a few years, we acquired Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and a virtual protec- 
torate over Cuba. We snatched Panama 
away from Columbia and built the Canal. 
We acquired the Hawaiian Islands. We 
moved into Guam and Samoa. We prac- 
ticed “dollar diplomacy” in the Caribbean 
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and South America. The Marines went into 
Haiti and Vera Cruz. Although we were 
never willing to admit it, our behavior be- 
came indistinguishable from that of the im- 
perialist European powers bent on the acqui- 
sition of a colonial empire. 

Then came World War I. We went to the 
defense of England and France to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” Our economic 
and military strength turned the tide for 
freedom. Following Kaiser Wilhelm’s defeat, 
President Wilson tried without success to 
put the United States into the League of 
Nations as a guarantor of world peace 
through the processes of international law 
and diplomacy. But in the end Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge prevailed, we turned our 
back on our international responsibilities, 
brought the boys home from Europe and 
retreated into splendid isolation. Neverthe- 
less, we held on to our own little empire. 

In the interval between the two world wars, 
we were willing, generally speaking, to let 
the rest of the world go by. Unfortunately, 
the rest of the world refused to go by and 
insisted from time to time in intruding on 
our preoccuption with our own affairs. The 
international monetary and trade crisis in 
1933, the Ethiopian and Manchurian Wars of 
the 1930’s are examples. The “phony war” 
erupted in Europe in 1939. However, it was 
not until Pearl Harbor that we were forced 
by outside aggression to admit that the world 
had become so small and so complex that 
we had to play our part in keeping it from 
turning into the kind of community which 
free men could not tolerate. 

So we went to war again. And, again, our 
military and economic strength turned the 
tide for freedom. We invented and used the 
atom bomb. The totalitarians were de- 
teated—with the help of the most totali- 
tarian nation of all, Soviet Russia. The 
United Nations was formed. We joined it. 
In 1945 the goal of a just and lasting peace 
seemed imminent. 

But again our fondest hopes were dashed. 
Aggressive totalitarian fascism and nazism 
were succeeded by aggressive totalitarian 
communism, And this time we were unable, 
even briefly, to retire to spelndid isolation. 
As the only great democratic power un- 
touched by the ravages of World War II, we 
were compelled to accept the responsibility 
as leader of the Free World. 


m 


The nature of international relations was 
drastically changed after World War II by 
reason of an equally drastic change in the 
methods of warfare. The advent of first the 
atomic, and later the hydrogen bomb, the 
dangers to all peoples of radioactive fallout 
from nuclear explosions, the coupling of the 
bomb with the rocket to create nuclear bal- 
listic missiles, the development of frighten- 
ing new methods of chemical, biological and 
radiological warfare, the beginnings of the 
exploration of outer space with its espionage 
and military potentials added new dimen- 
sions to war which, for the first time in his- 
tory, threatened the sudden destruction of 
civilization. As the possession of nuclear 
weapons spreads—five nations now have a 
nuclear potential—so does the danger of a 
war which would kill hundreds of millions 
of people. 

Grown men skilled in these new scientific 
techniques of havoc spend their lives in uni- 
form, or under contract with governments, 
playing games like little children with tin 
soldiers intended to determine how much 
force of various kinds should be applied at 
different times in different places to destroy 
an enemy or to prevent destruction of one’s 
own nation-state. A series of ever more 
complicated hypothetical situations con- 
fronts them in their efforts to prognosticate 
how many divisions, how many aircraft, how 
many missiles and how many bombs State X 
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must concentrate on State Y to prevent State 
Z from conquering the world. 

Surely, to a psychiatrist, the leaders of 
these nationalist military-industrial com- 
plexes must seem to have gone mad. 

The result has been to establish, for a time 
at least, a precarious balance of power be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union accompanied by a series of relatively 
minor upheavals in parts of the world out- 
side the immediate sphere of influence of 
either great power. In these upheavals tl 
two principal nuclear powers were not at 
first directly involved. A sort of unwritten 
ground rule has been established that 
wherever international controversy erupts 
into violence the dispute will be fought out 
by traditional methods of warfare. Korea, 
Cyprus, the Gaza Strip, the Congo, Yemen 
and Vietnam are examples. For a few hor- 
rible hours the ground rule seemed on its 
way to being broken in the missile crisis in 
Cuba, but in the end common sense pre- 
vailed. 

mr 

Let us now consider the global position 
of the United States in the midst of this 
delicate balance of terror. How far have we 
moved in economic and military expansion 
since the outbreak of World War II? First, 
looking eastward from Washington: 

(1) We restored Western Europe’s economy 
with the Marshall Plan, 

(2) We helped Greece and Turkey fight off 
communist ion. 

(3) We helped to create the NATO alliance 
designed to curb Russian military expansion 
across Western Europe. 

(4) We recognized the new state of Israel 
and committed ourselves to support her 
against the Arab threat to drive her into the 
sea. 
(5) We constructed a ring of air bases 
within and around the periphery of Western 
Europe, thus creating a threat which would 
further deter Russian aggression westward. 

(6) We garrisoned Germany and West 
Berlin with five Army divisions, nuclear 
weapons and a substantial Air Force for the 
same purpose. 

(T) We gave massive economic and mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, Iran and India, to en- 
able them to stabilize their societies and 
resist potential aggression from the commu- 
nist giants. We organized the CENTO mili- 
tary alliance to contain Russian expansion 
southward, 

Looking westward from Honolulu: 

(1) We fought a bloody war resulting in 
the death and maiming of thousands of 
young Americans in Korea. The purpose 
was to prevent North Korea, aided by Com- 
munist China, from overrunning the entire 
Korean peninsula and thus pointing a dag- 
ger at the heart of our newly acquired ally 
and recent enemy, Japan. For the first time, 
we fought a land war on the ground mass of 
Asia. To consolidate our position in Korea 
we left a garrison of two Army divisions and 
poured hundreds of millions of dollars into 
the South Korean economy. 

(2) We established ourselves with air and 
naval power on a string of island bases all 
the way across the Pacific from Hawaii. The 
Pacific Naval Command of Admiral U. S. 
Grant Sharp now consists of 600,000 men, 
440 ships and 5,200 airplanes. It includes 
an immense nuclear deterrent. These island 
bases run from Japan in the north, south- 
ward through Okinawa, Taiwan and the Phil- 
ippines. Our British allies are responsible 
for Borneo, Singapore and Malaysia. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are backstops for the 
other islands. In the process of doing this 
we conceived the SEATO and ANZUS pacts. 

(3) Not content with this movement of 
air and sea power across the Pacific, we have 
now landed well over 200,000 men of our 
Army in South Vietnam, supported by an- 
other 100,000 Air Force and Naval personnel, 
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for the purpose of preventing the extension 
of communist power into South Vietnam 
through a Viet Cong victory, aided and di- 
rected by Ho Chi Minh and Communist 
China. 

(4) We are deeply engaged in supporting 
Thailand and Laos against communist sub- 
version. 

In short, despite the claims of Secretary 
of State Rusk to the contrary, there is hardly 
an area in the great arc sweeping southward 
from Norway and north again to Japan where 
we have not become the policeman and good 
provider of the Free World bent on contain- 
ing the political and military expansion of 
Russia and China. 

Meanwhile, substantial military and eco- 
nomic aid is going to Latin America and, to 
a lesser extent, to Africa for the same 
purpose. 

Our total military budget for fiscal 1966 
will run around $60 billion. Our economic 
commitments including hard and soft loans 
as well as grants amount to $2.6 billion for 
the same period. 

It is the thesis of this article that the 
rationale behind our fantastic military and 
economic expansion since World War II is 
obsolescent and will soon become obsolete. 
Throughout history, “Holy wars against god- 
less opponents” fought to “total victory,” 
have rarely succeeded. Thus, the age-long 
struggle initiated with the Crusades by 
Christian against Mohammedan has ended 
in stalemate. The religious wars between 
Catholics and Protestants in the sixteenth 
century settled nothing; neither did the 
pogroms or the Inquisition. Everybody is 
now living together, reasonably peacefully, 
about where they were before the slaughter 
started. Is it not likely that the same result 
will follow the fierce struggle between capi- 
talism and communism or, if you prefer, free- 
dom and totalitarianism? 

It is time, I suggest, for us to reappraise 
our political philosophy. If we were to put 
as much of our national energy into building 
& world order based on friendship, law and 

ent as we are presently devoting 

to a belligerent posture toward the commu- 

nists accompanied by a frenzied arms race 

in the nuclear, chemical, biological, radio- 

and conventional fields, we might well 

have a better chance of achieving that peace 
we all long for. 

This is not to suggest that we should throw 
down our arms unilaterally. Nor is it to 
contend that world order and disarmament 
will be easily come by. Neither will it be 
easy to entice our Russian and Chinese an- 
tagonists into following our lead up the path 
of world law and peace. The Chinese have 
been particularly bellicose, at least in their 
propaganda, and the Russians have a tra- 
ditional fear of so-called foreign espionage 
which makes them extremely difficult to bar- 
gain with. Anyone who has ever had to deal 
with the Russians across a negotiating table 
knows how tough and frustrating it can be. 

But I do suggest that the efforts by our 

akers to build a peaceful interna- 
tional order should be substantially intensi- 
fied. Moreover a public opinion should be 
encouraged which takes a dim view of those 
“gamesmanship” experts who look at the fu- 
ture as a mere extension of a past built on 
sterile efforts to outwit and perhaps to de- 
stroy an allegedly implacable enemy. In 
short, this is a plea to stop playing deadly 
games, to replace a diplomacy based on con- 
flict and suspicion with a diplomacy based 
on international cooperation. 


Iv 


In a sense American diplomacy has been 
schizophrenic since 1945. While we were en- 
gaged in the military and economic efforts 
described above, there was always another 
motif—a countervailing one. Let us review 
the efforts we and others have made to create 
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the international institutions and to negoti- 
ate the treaties which could bring peace and 
world order under law. 

For present purposes we can begin our 
story with 1945. 

(1) At the end of that year the victorious 
allies created the United Nations, an inter- 
national institution whose main purpose was 
to establish and maintain international 
peace and security. 

The UN has had its victories and its de- 
feats. Its charter is clearly inadequate to 
today’s needs, But there are few intelligent 
men who would wish to destroy it or who 
would contend it has not served a useful 


urpose, 

(2) One of the preoccupations of the UN 
has been disarmament. Its members, par- 
ticularly those from the medium-sized and 
smaller states, are gravely concerned about 
the danger which threatens their peoples 
from the angry confrontation of the great 
powers armed to the teeth with lethal weap- 
ons which no longer respect national 
boundaries. 

At the Fourteenth General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1959, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted endorsing the “goal 
of general and complete disarmament under 
effective international control,” and calling 
upon governments “to make every effort to 
achieve a constructive solution of this prob- 
lem.” 

(3) In 1960, Secretary of State Christian 
Herter first publicly stated that the fore- 
going objective of the UN was also the goal 
of the United States. President Eisenhower 
told the Fifteenth General Assembly of the 
UN on September 22: “Thus we see as our 
goal, not a super state above nations, but a 
world community embracing them all, rooted 
in law and justice and enhancing the poten- 
tialities and common purposes of all peo- 
ples.” 

(4) On September 20, 1961, the McCloy- 
Zorin 8 Point Agreement on General and 
Complete Disarmament was signed by the 
representatives of our country and the Soviet 
Union. Three days later, under the leader- 
ship of then Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
at the urging of President Kennedy, Congress 
created the Arms Control and Disarmament 


Agency, 

(5) President Kennedy brought the twin 
concepts of general disarmament and en- 
forceable world law together at the United 
Nations on September 25, 1961, when he 
stated that we must create “worldwide law 
and law enforcement as we outlaw world- 
wide war and weapons.” 

Russia had announced its support of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under strict 
international controls some time before’ we 
had. However, in June of 1960 the United 
States and the Soviet Union produced pre- 
liminary proposals for a treaty of general and 
complete disarmament. Up to that point 
both sides had been content with general- 
ities. The McCloy-Zorrin Agreement signif- 
icantly narrowed the differences between the 
two countries, although it still left a wide 
and, to date, unbridgeable gap on matters 
of substance. 

(6) The United States Plan for a World 
without War was published in September 
1961. It called for achieving, in three stages, 
general and complete disarmament under 
strict international control. Implementa- 
tion could take perhaps twelve years. The 
Russian plan was similar in broad outline 
but contemplated only four years to com- 
plete and was quite vague in terms of the 
verification process. It was also faulty in 
that it rejected as “espionage” any inspec- 
tion of armaments retained during the vari- 
ous stages of the disarmament process. It 
ignored the specifics for enforceable world 
law except to the extent the phrase “strict in- 
ternational control” could be construed as 
meeting the requirement. 
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As a result of this activity in the fall of 
1961, the Eighteen Nation Disarmament 
Conference was convened in Geneva in the 
spring of 1962. Elaborate discussions, at 
which the draft treaties tabled by the USSR 
and the United States came under scrutiny 
by all of the states represented at the con- 
ference, were initiated and have continued to 
date without much progress in narrowing 
the gap between the two documents. In all 
candor it must be admitted that both draft 
treaties are totally inadequate as definitive 
documents capable of achieving their pur- 
poses. The conference, stalled on its major 
objective, has increasingly turned its atten- 
tion to nibbling away at arms control in- 
stead of attacking general disarmament with 
“barracuda bites.” 

(7) Nevertheless, President Kennedy, dur- 
ing his lifetime, continued to press forward. 
On June 10, 1963, in his American Univer- 
sity address, perhaps the greatest speech he 
ever made, he said: “Our primary long- 
range interest is general and complete dis- 
armament designed to take place by stages, 
permitting parallel political developments 
to build the new institutions of peace which 
would take the place of arms.” 

And at his last appearance before the 
United Nations on September 20, 1963, short- 
ly before his death, he called for a revision 
of the charter of the United Nations to per- 
mit the development of that body into “a 
genuine world security system.” 

To recapitulate, the heart of the United 
States and Russian plans for disarmament is 
a staged reduction and eventual elimination 
of all armaments down to the level of small 
police weapons required to maintain internal 
law and order, accompanied by the simul- 
taneous evolution of international institu- 
tions which would create, administer and 
enforce the international world law of dis- 
armament. 

Chief among the international institu- 
tions called for in the United States plan 
are: 

(1) An International Disarmament Orga- 
nization charged with supervising and ad- 
ministering the process of disarmament; 

(2) International juridical institutions to 
decide disputes arising in the disarmament 
process and also to determine political dis- 
putes of every nature which, after disarma- 
oe te would no longer be resolved by force; 
an 

(3) An International Peace Force to en- 
force the findings of the IDO and the de- 
crees, judgments, arbitration awards, and 
the like, of the international judicial insti- 
tutions. 

Although the United States plan makes 
no mention of the subject, it is clear that 
substantial international financing would be 
required to support the activities of these 
institutions. It is also clear that, under 
present conditions, the United Nations has 
no capability for raising the required funds. 
Perhaps a small tax on international trade 
possibly aided through annual payments of 
& part of the surplus of the World Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development would 
provide the necessary funds to carry the plan 
into effect. 

The United States Plan for a World with- 
out War and the outline of a draft treaty 
tabled at Geneva are both in effect rather 
pale adaptations of a much more specific 
and elaborate plan prepared by Mr. Gren- 
ville Clark and Professor Louis B. Sohn of 
the Harvard University Law School, pub- 
lished in 1958 by the Harvard University 
Press and since translated into nearly all ma- 
jor foreign languages. Adlai Stevenson, sev- 
eral years ago, presented the Russian trans- 
lation to Premier Khrushchev. 

The authors detailed, article by article, a 
revision of the charter of the United Na- 
tions required to implement the disarma- 
ment treaty. Later they drafted and sent 
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to the State Department the disarmament 
treaty itself. 

The deficiencies of the UN as a vehicle for 
disarmament have become increasingly ap- 
parent. Notable among them are: (1) the 
veto in the Security Council; (2) the one- 
mation one-vote rule in the General As- 
sembly; (3) the inadequacy of the money- 
raising capabilities of the UN; and (4) the 
lack of any adequate executive power. 

Concerned with these problems and much 
influenced by the more recent thinking of 
Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, I intro- 
duced into the United States Senate in April 
1965 a revised version of a “Planning for 
Peace” resolution which, in one form or 
another, I had been proposing since 1959. 
Co-sponsored by twenty-five of my col- 
leagues, this resolution calls upon the Presi- 
dent “to formulate as speedily as possible 
specific and detailed proposals for the im- 
plementation of the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States regarding the establish- 
ment of an international authority to keep 
the peace under conditions of general and 
complete disarmament effectively guaranteed 
by adequate inspection and controls. In 
formulating such proposals, the President 
is requested to consider whether the devel- 
opment of effective international machinery 
for the supervision of disarmament and the 
maintenance of peace, including (1) an In- 
ternational Disarmament Organization; (2) 
a permanent World Peace Force; (3) world 
tribunals for the peaceful settlement of all 
international disputes not settled by nego- 
tiations; (4) other international institutions 
necessary for the enforcement of world peace 
under the rule of law; and (5) appropriate 
and reliable financial arrangements for the 
support of such peacekeeping machinery, 
may best be achieved by revision of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, by a new treaty, 
or by a combination of the two.” 

Sections 3 and 4 of the resolution call upon 
the President to make his proposals available 
to the Congress and to the public generally, 
and to transmit copies of the resolution to 
the heads of government of all the nations of 
the world, urging them to initiate studies 
of matters germane to the resolution and to 
formulate recommendations based on such 
studies. 

Two days of hearings on this resolution 
were held by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations in May 1965. It elicited 
strong support from all the public witnesses 
save two representing rightwing splinter 
groups. The testimony of the State Depart- 
ment and Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency witnesses was correct but cool. 

Nevertheless, the resolution has not been 
acted on by either the Committee or the 
Senate. 

v 


General and complete disarmament under 
enforceable world law has been stalled both 
at Geneva and in the United Nations for the 
past four years, in part because of the de- 
teriorating international situation, in part 
because neither France nor China has been 
present at Geneva (France, under the leader- 
ship of General de Gaulle, having refused to 
attend, and China not having been invited 
nor, indeed, having shown any interest in 
the project); but also in large part because 
neither the United States nor the USSR has 
made any real effort to close the gap between 
their separate approaches on means for 
reaching the agreed end of disarmament. 
Behind this want of progress lurks, of course, 
the innate suspicion and mistrust that has 
clouded the relations of these two great 
giants ever since the Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917. Until this mistrust between the rulers 
of the two countries is alleviated, there seems 
little chance of arriving at a just and lasting 
peace through the goal of disarmament under 
enforceable world law. 
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Yet, despite the eruption of the war in 
Vietnam, there are some hopeful signs. 
First among them is the successful negotia- 
tion and implementation of the limited test 
ban treaty. The danger of radioactive fallout 
has been virtually eliminated as a present 
worry for all mankind. The conclusion of 
the “hot line” agreement bringing the White 
House and the Kremlin into instantaneous 
communication with each other is another. 
A third is the continuation of the people-to- 
people cultural and technological exchange 
programs which have stimulated respect and 
friendship between the two nations. As this 
article is written, hope has not been aban- 
doned for conclusion of a treaty eliminating 
the further proliferation of nuclear capabili- 
ties to nations not now having access to nu- 
clear weapons. 

Within Russia there are also hopeful signs. 
Our NATO partners are convinced that the 
Kremlin is no longer determined to achieve 
hegemony by force in Western Europe. Not 
long ago, on March 21, 1966, former West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer de- 
clared the “Soviet Union has entered the 
ranks of the nations that desire peace.” The 
Russian satellites, with the exception of East 
Germany, have reasserted a measure of in- 
dependence. They are conducting increas- 
ing trade with the West. Jamming of 
Western broadcasts ceased several years ago. 
Messrs. Brezhnev and Kosygin appear to be 
far more cautious in their international 
diplomacy thah their predecessors. The 
widening breach between China and Russia 
almost inevitably tends to turn the thoughts 
of the latter westward to render its European 
front safe while it deals with its communist 
neighbor to the east. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, Russia has become a “have” nation. The 
upgrading of education, improvement in 
housing, the spread of the amenities, the 
ever-increasing distribution of consumer 
goods, all tend to blunt any remaining urge 
for war which might exist among a less 
satisfied people. There may be many hawks 
among the Russian leaders just as there are 
in our own country. But it seems reason- 
ably clear that in both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people are opposed to chauvinism 
and an aggressive and belligerent foreign 
policy. Russia has come a long way since 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the days of the 
Stalinist terror. It is well for us to recog- 
nize and take account of this new attitude 
in our diplomacy. 

There remains the problem of American 
public opinion and the attitude of our gov- 
ernment toward Russia and world peace. 
Pirst, let us deal with the former. There 
is still vast skepticism among the American 
people about the possibility of friendly rela- 
tions with Russia. There is further a wide- 
spread feeling that disarmament and world 
peace are Utopian goals incapable of being 
realized in the foreseeable future. Despite 
the earnest efforts of President Kennedy, 
there is still a big job to be done in bring- 
ing public opinion in the United States to 
the point where meaningful disarmament 
treaties can be negotiated and ratified by the 
Senate. 

And yet, truculence and belligerence in 
the United States are, in my judgment, more 
apparent than real. The military-industrial 
complex against which General Eisenhower 
warned in his last speech as President has 
staunch allies in the press, among the col- 
umnists and certain radio and television 
commentators. Nevertheless, almost every 
poll of public opinion taken in the recent 
past ends with some such conclusion as this: 
We want peace, we want the arms burden 
lifted off the backs of the taxpayers, we want 
an end to the threat of our children being 
killed in war and of bombs dropping on our 
homes; but history has taught us not to 
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trust the Russians or, for that matter, the 
Chinese either. We are accordingly both 
skeptical and fearful of the possibility of 
arriving at agreements to achieve the goals 
we so ardently desire. 

It is obvious that changes in public opinion 
must precede the achievement of meaningful 
international agreements to obtain peace and 
disarmament. No one who sat through the 
long debate in the Senate over ratification 
of the limited test ban treaty could come to 
any other conclusion. 

Yet, in the end, the treaty was ratified 
by a vote of 81-19 over the strenuous ob- 
jection of some very able Senators who took 
the hard line of distrust. And there is 
presently in this country an on-going peace 
offensive which is likely to turn the country 
away from the antics of the “gamesmen” and 
to support a solid effort to achieve a prag- 
matic and workable agreement with our 
adversaries. 

In the last twelve months this peace offen- 
sive has shown itself in a number of ways, 
among them: 

(1) The celebration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the United Na- 
tions in San Francisco last June. At that 
meeting U Thant, Secretary General of the 
UN, asked: “Is it really only the scourge of 
war or the lash of terror that can move us 
to the goal of peace and justice in the world? 
Can we not make the effort to advance out 
of our own sense of responsibility and knowl- 
edge, rather than be driven like refugees be- 
fore a storm which may be unleashed by our 
own inability to take hold of the future?” 

(2) The Washington Conference on World 
Peace Through Law, in September 1965, was 
attended by 3,000 delegates, mainly jurists, 
presidents of bar associations and lawyers 
from 115 countries. These molders of world 
opinion returned to their own countries pre- 
pared to secure the cooperation of their 
governments in advancing the concept of 
world peace through world law. 

(3) The visit of Pope Paul to the United 
Nations last fall had an immense impact on 
public opinion all over the world. His dra- 
matic plea for a vigorous and relentless full- 
scale peace offensive ended with the simple 
but eloquent statement: “No more war, war 
never again.” 

(4) Thirty separate committees reported 
to the White House Conference on Interna- 
tional Cooperation at the end of November 
on ways and means of increasing cooperation 
among the peoples of the world. 

There can be measured optimism that the 
trend of public opinion in our country is 
turning away from belligerence toward sup- 
port for a peace offensive in which the United 
States will take the initiative. We may well 
be closer to a breakthrough for peace than 
many would think, 

vr 

World power today is primarily in the 
hands of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. China may some day join them, but 
her time has not yet come. Despite the war 
in Vietnam, she has little offensive capability 
for making mischief outside her borders and 
has recently sustained a series of humiliat- 
ing diplomatic defeats, notably in Indonesia. 

The other countries of the world are, for 
the time being, too weak economically and 
militarily to have more than a peripheral in- 
fluence on the behavior of the two super- 
powers. 

NATO, having accomplished its primary 
purpose of restraining the western movement 
of Russia, has no offensive steam in it, al- 
though the potential for increased social, 
economic and political integration is still 
great. The Warsaw Pact powers, the Scandi- 
navians, the Arab League, the countries of 
Latin America and Africa, indeed, all the rest 
of the world, while their views must be re- 
spected and while they will unquestionably 
exercise a temporizing influence on the un- 
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restrained belligerence of both Russia and 
the United States are neither capable nor 
desirous of asserting claims to more than re- 
gional power. 

The United Nations, hope of the past and 
perhaps also of the future, is presently in- 
capable because of organizational defects and 
financial stringency of doing more than sup- 
plying help to put out international brush 
fires as they break out, and providing a use- 
ful forum for debate. 

There are no major controversies between 
the United States and Russia incapable of 
solution by skillful diplomacy. The venom 
has been drained from both Russian com- 
munism and American capitalism. The dif- 
fering attitudes toward individual freedom, 
while substantial, are not in themselves a 
casus belli, Fanaticism is out of date in both 
the Kremlin and the White House, although 
no doubt it still has its disciples at lower gov- 
ernmental levels in both countries. 

What, then, stands in the way of a far- 
reaching détente? Vietnam and Germany. 

With respect to the former, one may hope 
that Hanoi and the Viet Cong can be per- 
suaded that a military victory is impossible 
for them, that American “hawks” can be 
turned into “owls,” and that a settlement 
which is honorable without being unrealistic 
can be obtained at the conference table. 

With respect to the latter, the breakup of 
NATO as a military alliance and the incipient 
flirtation of General de Gaulle wtih Moscow, 
coupled with the recently announced peace 
offense of the West German government, may 
well bring the German problem within the 
area of a feasible solution in the reasonably 
near future. Here the preoccuptaion of our 
State Department with West Germany is the 
principal stumbling block. The best example 
is our stubborn refusal to abandon the pro- 
posed Multilateral Force in order to secure a 
workable nonproliferation treaty with Rus- 
sia. The recommendations for dealing with 
the German problem made by the Wiesner 
Committee on Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment of the White House Conference on In- 
ternational Cooperation may well supply a 
way to the solution. 

In broad general terms, they called for a 
nonaggression pact between the NATO and 
Warsaw powers; the inspected withdrawal of 
Russian, American, French and British troops 
a suitable distance from Berlin; the station- 
ing of observers at key points to prevent sur- 
prise attack on adversary territory; and the 
encouragement of the West German and East 
German states to increase their already sub- 
stantial commercial contacts with a view to 
achieving a workable modus vivendi, perhaps 
in the form of a loose federation among 
themselves, without the intervention of 
either the NATO powers or the USSR. 

None of this, of course, will come over- 
night. We cannot unfreeze the Cold War 
until we unfreeze our own government's 
thinking on the problems which separate 
Russia and the West and bar the path to bet- 
ter relations. Our foreign policy has been 
hampered by the persistence of fixed atti- 
tudes which were formed during the Stalinist 
era, but which have far less relevance now. 
Just as there is a “Senate establishment,” 
about which I have commented elsewhere, I 
believe there is a “foreign policy establish- 
ment,” both in the State Department and in 
the universities, which clings to old-fash- 
ioned and outmoded ideas and plans long 
after they have outlived their usefulness. 
The Multilateral Force, which I referred to 
earlier, is a prime example, but far from the 
only one. 

Nevertheless, I suggest again that the prob- 
lem is not beyond the capability of a skillful 
forward-looking diplomacy emanating from 
the Kremlin and the White House; and, once 
the superpowers had achieved a détente, the 
road would be open for persuading—through 
superior force if necessary—a presently bel- 
ligerent China to turn its great capabilities 
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inward toward building a Chinese Great So- 
ciety and joining in the internationalization 
of world peace through disarmament under 
world law. 

In short the prospects for peace are 
brighter than many think, What is needed 
as much as anything else is an aroused pub- 
lic opinion, international as well as Ameri- 
can, and leaders in government persuaded 
that an initiative toward a peaceful settle- 
ment of the world’s problems is good poli- 
tics as well as good sense. Cooperation, not 
conflict, must be the wave of the future, 


PROGRESS IN THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
many communities and counties of Illi- 
nois, the war on poverty is already 
shattering barriers which have kept some 
people in poverty. Continued progress is 

An article appearing in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on May 22 suggests 
what the war on poverty means to some 
residents of St. Clair County. 

I recently read an article written by 
Michael Dixon, of the Post-Dispatch 
staff. It is entitled “First Year of Anti- 
poverty Work Brightens the Future for 
Many.” 

Mr. President, Mr. Dixon’s article 
focuses upon the experience of one young 
woman named Candice Warden to dem- 
onstrate the program’s impact. Miss 
Warden left high school to support her 
ailing mother, but was unable to find a 
good job because she lacked a high school 
diploma. Then the St. Clair County 
Economic Opportunity Commission 
opened offices in East St. Louis, and 
Candice won a nonprofessional staff posi- 
tion. Now she plays a valuable role in 
the local antipoverty effort, and faces the 
future with hope. In September, Can- 
dice will enroll in night school. 

As Mr. Dixon points out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Candice Warden is 1 of 75 non- 
professional staff members of the county 
antipoverty agency who have been re- 
cruited from among the poor. Their 
salaries have totaled $288,660, while 15 
professional staff members have been 
paid $113,730 for a year’s service in a 
program which has expended $2 million 
to fight poverty in St. Clair County. 
These figures, I feel, tend to put the 
much-discussed antipoverty “salary is- 
sue” in proper perspective. 

The many imaginative and highly 

promising antipoverty projects devised 
by the St. Clair County EOC include a 
year-round Headstart program, a read- 
ing clinic for 300 studerts, 6 neighbor- 
hood opportunity centers, a unique fam- 
ily-to-family program which directly in- 
volves more fortunate families in an ef- 
fort to uplift their disadvantaged fellow 
citizens, 5 day-care centers, a job crea- 
tion program for over 500 youths and 
adults, a legal service program, and a 
community beautification project under 
the amendment to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act sponsored last year by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

In addition, Mr. President, the EOC 
has cooperated in developing a highly 
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successful and effective neighborhood 
Youth Corps project for 1,800 teenagers, 
and an Upward Bound program which 
will open the doors to a college education 
for low-income high school students. 
Much of the credit for this outstanding 
record of antipoverty achievement, Mr. 
President, must go to Mr. J. Phillip War- 
ing, executive director of the St. Clair 
County EOC, and his fine staff. 

Mr. President, the war on poverty in 
St. Clair County, Ill., has a long way to 
go, but it is being waged with vigor and 
effectiveness. I commend Michael Dix- 
on for bringing these facts to public at- 
tention, and I ask that his article be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


First YEAR OF ANTIPOVERTY WORK BRIGHTENS 
THE FUTURE FoR MANY 


(By Michael Dixon) 


Candice Warden, a high school dropout, 
and the St. Clair County Economic Oppor- 
tunity Commission last week observed one 
year of antipoverty work. Miss Warden, 19 
years old, started working with the com- 
mission three days after it opened offices in 
East St. Louis. 

Miss Warden, a better than average stu- 
dent in high school, was forced to drop out 
in her senior year. Her mother suffered a 
heart ailment that made it impossible for her 
to work. The young woman became the sole 
provider for her mother. A brother was 
married and had a family. 

To make ends meet, Miss Warden took a 
job as a part-time typist in a law office. She 
had learned to type in school. Her job paid 
$80 a month. Efforts to find a better job 
failed because she was a high school drop out. 


NEAR SUBSISTENCE LEVEL 


Miss Warden and her mother lived near a 
bare subsistence level for about a year until 
she began working for the commission. Her 
mother died last October. 

Miss Warden is only one of many persons 
who previously were underemployed or un- 
employed and now are staff workers in the 
war on poverty, J. Phillip Waring executive 
director of the commission, said. 

Projects which are being operated or which 
are awaiting federal funds include: 

Six preschool readiness centers, operated 
year round, to provide training for 300 
children. 

A reading clinic serving 300 students. 

The Neighborhood Youth providing work- 
training experience for 1,800 boys and girls, 
ages 16 through 21, both in and out of school. 

Six Neighborhood Opportunity Centers to 
offer legal aid, counseling, health and recrea- 
tional services, 

A family-to-family program to serve more 
than 600 disadvantaged families by bringing 
them into contact with middle class families. 

Upward Bound, a program to motivate 
lower income high school students to attend 
college. 

Five day care centers serving more than 
200 children whose parents work. 

A program to provide jobs for more than 
500 unemployed or underemployed youths 
and adults. 

Other projects are free legal services to low 
income families and placing “hard-core” un- 
employed persons on community beautifica- 
tion projects. 

TWO MILLION DOLLARS SPENT 

The commission has spent about $2,000,000 
since May 1965, on poverty alleviating pro- 
grams, Waring said. Only $113,730 has been 
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allocated for salaries of 15 professional staff 
members. An additional $288,660 has been 
paid to 75 nonprofessional persons, drawn 
from the poverty areas. 

These include 15 clerical workers, 54 com- 
munity-aid workers and six maintenance 
personnel. Many of these people were un- 
employed or underemployed before, Waring 
said, 

Waring estimated that 30 per cent of the 
315,000 persons living in St. Clair county are 
disadvantaged, either economically, educa- 
tionally or culturally. 

He believes that the poverty programs now 
under way are barely denting the shell which 
restricts people to living in substandard 
shelters, eating inadequate meals and being 
poorly educated. 

However, the program has given Miss 
Warden a bright future. She plans to enroll 
in night school in September. 


THE LATE POLICE CHIEF WILLIAM 
H. PARKER, OF LOS ANGELES 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, it is 
with a great sense of personal and public 
loss that I draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to the passing of a great and 
dedicated man whose high ideals of jus- 
tice in the pursuit of law and order made 
the Los Angeles police force noted as 
among the best in the Nation. Police 
Chief William H. Parker died shortly 
after receiving an award from the Sec- 
ond Marine Division Association in Los 
Angeles—an award he more than justly 
deserved. He was respected by all and 
created a national reputation for honesty 
and integrity which should be the envy 
of law-enforcement officers everywhere. 

Bill Parker was an extraordinary man 
who shuned personal glory and political 
ambition to devote himself to enforcing 
the law as written in the most efficient 
and just manner possible. He was an 
outspoken man who minced no words, 
He feared no man and frequently chal- 
lenged those whose statements or poli- 
cies conflicted with the enforcement of 
law and order. 

Chief Parker assumed the command of 
a police force that was beset with scandal 
and low morale and in 16 years of hard 
work developed for that force the lofty 
reputation it now enjoys. He raised the 
standards for law-enforcement officers, 
streamlined the department’s methods, 
and inculcated a sense of pride within 
the department, and consequently with- 
in the community, that had hitherto 
been conspicuously absent. 

The death of the police chief followed 
a period of illness—and although aware 
of precarious health, he continued to 
push himself in his duties as a public 
servant. He died as a result of the great 
sense of responsibility he felt toward the 
public—a responsiblity he could not and 
would not abandon. 

Bill Parker has left to the people of Los 
Angeles and the country a legacy that 
illustrates only too well his measure as 
a devoted public servant; a department 
with qualified and dedicated men who 
are prepared and determined to carry on 
the work he started. 

Mr. President, I am sure that my col- 
leagues join me in extending regrets and 
condolences to Mrs. Parker. 
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At this time, Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent that the Los Angeles 
Times editorial of yesterday appear in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHIEF PARKER AND THE LAw 


Los Angeles is in deep mourning for Wil- 
liam H. Parker—the man who devoted his 
life to making this the best-policed city in 
the nation. 

Police Chief Parker is dead, but his dedica- 
tion, integrity, and professional ability live 
on in the great department he led and 
inspired, 

“Law and order” was not a casual phrase 
to Parker. He believed devoutly that no 
community, no nation could govern itself 
without respect for the law and its authority. 

Those who violated the law, who threat- 
ened the person or property of others were 
his sworn enemies. Chief Parker enforced 
the law with a single-mindedness and effi- 
ciency that led to controversy, but there was 
never a doubt as to his honesty and sincerity. 

These were the very characteristics in a 
chief that Los Angeles desperately needed 
when Parker took over in the critical year of 
1950. Scandals and low morale in the depart- 
ment had made the city vulnerable to crimi- 
nal interests. 

Before long, however, Parker developed a 
police force of great pride and outstanding 
professional competence. No large city has 
so successfully resisted the challenge of or- 
ganized crime or won so high a reputation for 
over-all excellence. 

Chief Parker thus epitomized the protec- 
tion of the law to most citizens. To others 
he was the defender of the “status quo - and 
the focus of resentment toward other law 
officers and toward laws that Parker enforced 
but had not enacted. 

Yet, significantly, many of the tributes to 
the late chief came from those who had often 
differed with him, such as City Councilman 
Tom Bradley and John A. Buggs, executive 
director of the County Human Relations 
Commission, A. L. Wirin, attorney for the 
American Civil Liberties Union and a fre- 
quent critic of Parker, said “I have admired 
him through the years as an efficient and 
dedicated police officer.” 

Although William Parker cannot be re- 
placed, a successor must be named. One of 
his legacies to the city is the number of out- 
standing police executives in the department 
eligible to assume the top post. 

The new chief must be as dedicated to the 
enforcement of the law and the preservation 
of order as was Parker. The Times believes 
that within the ranks of the L.A.P.D. there is 
such a man, who will also be accepted by all 
elements of the citizenry—even those who in 
recent months have been critical of the 


department, 


SHOULD McCLOSKEY CO. GET 
FEDERAL CONTRACTS? 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I was 
surprised to note that despite recent 
questions relating to the professional 
and ethical standards of the McCloskey 
& Co. construction company, the firm 
had been awarded a sizable Federal con- 
tract for work on the Philadelphia Mint. 
I have today written the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration 
protesting the award of this contract, 
and I ask that my letter and GSA’s press 
release be made a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 19, 1966. 
Mr. Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Knorr: I was surprised to learn 
upon my return from a trip to my state that 
the General Services Administration has con- 
curred with the Treasury Department in 
approving the award of a $12,682,565 contract 
for construction of the superstructure of the 
new U.S. Mint at Philadelphia. The recip- 
ient contractor, according to your news re- 
lease of July 1, is the politically powerful 
McCloskey & Company of Philadelphia. The 
purpose of this letter is to protest the award 
of this contract to McCloskey & Company. 

I remind you that a civil suit is pending 
in Federal court to recover damages brought 
about by incompetent work on the Veteran’s 
Administration Hospital near Boston. As I 
am sure you know, the siding of the hospital 
peeled off one day following completion of 
the project by McCloskey & Company. 

Monuments to the professional excellence 
of McCloskey & Company have fallen into 
premature disrepair throughout the country. 
I think it is fair to assume on the basis of 
the record that the man who heads the com- 
pany is far more a Democrat politician than 
a professional contractor. Matthew McClos- 
key is former Democrat National Treasurer 
and he has been accused of making an illegal 
$25,000 campaign contribution to Democrat 
war chests. He has also been accused of 
paying a $10,000 kickback so that he could 
obtain the construction performance bond 
on the D.C. Stadium for his son-in-law’s 
insurance firm. McCloskey & Company is 
also involved in three housing projects in 
Florida which were covered by FHA loans 
totaling $28.8 million and subsequently de- 
faulted. I am sure you are aware also that 
it was McCloskey & Company that con- 
structed the most expensive office building 
in the world, the Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, at twice its original contract price. 

It is quite possible that upcoming court 
action against former secretary to the Senate 
Majority, Bobby Baker, will involve Matthew 
McCloskey. 

In my judgment, until the court action 
against McCloskey has been settled and until 
other questions relating to the man’s ethical 
and professional standards are clarified, he 
should not be awarded Federal contracts and 
he should be denied the Philadelphia Mint 
project, which was the subject of your July 1 
press release, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


— 


GSA News RELEASE, JULY 1, 1966 


The General Services Administration, with 
concurrence of the Treasury Department, 
today announced the award of a $12,682,565 
contract for construction of the super- 
structure of the new U.S. Mint at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

GSA said the Government is accepting the 
low-price proposal of McCloskey & Company, 
of Philadelphia. The firm, which recently 
completed the Mint substructure, is to begin 
work immediately on the remainder of the 
building. 

The overall project is scheduled for com- 
pletion within 18 months, 


WAR ON POVERTY DIGRESSION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in line 
with my remarks today I ask to be in- 
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cluded in the Recor an editorial from 
the Kansas City Kansan dated Thursday, 
July 14, 1966, entitled “War on Poverty 
Digression.” 

This editorial plainly makes the point. 
The poverty program having involved 
itself in politics now is disturbed that it 
is a political subject but as the editorial 
editor so aptly points out: 

When the OEO begins to succeed in its 
main purpose it will deactivate the critics’ 
ammunition. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAR ON POVERTY DIGRESSION 


The Office of Economic Opportunity wel- 
comes responsible review of the anti-poverty 
program but it resents the hit-and-run guer- 
rilla warfare of Republican poverty memos 
and party pronouncements.” 

So states a comment by “OEO spokesmen” 
issued from the North Central regional office 
of the OEO located in Kansas City, Mo. This 
comment runs for more than a typewritten 
page attacking Republican tactics. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity looks 
awkward in this latest political pitch. The 
OEO was organized to help the poor. It is 
not endowed with either any surplus of wis- 
dom, experience or success which entitles it 
to involve itself deeper into politics than it 
already has involved itself. 

The OEO has attacked Republican leaders 
because they have found fault with the OEO 
program. It isn’t hard to find cause for 
finding fault with the OEO. That the OEO 
would take in after its accusers is strong 
evidence of its sensitivity to criticism. The 
OEO must have a guilty conscience. It very 
well could have. 

Our suggestion is that the OEO mind its 
central business and get along with its plow- 
ing, letting the clods fall where they may. 

The war on poverty has enough built-in 
troubles to begin with. It only adds to its 
tribulations by jousting with Republicans. 
When the OEO begins to succeed in its main 
purpose it will deactivate the critics’ am- 
munition. 


WICHITA FALLS INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on July 
11, the Wichita Falls Independent School 
District passed two resolutions relating 
to legislation affecting local educational 
institutions. 

The first resolution expresses the sense 
of the board of trustees that programs of 
Federal assistance to education must not 
become vehicles for Federal control of 
education, a position I share most 
strongly. 

The second resolution was drafted in 
opposition to H.R. 13712 as it would apply 
to the student lunch program. 

I ask permission to have these resolu- 
tions inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the public schools are, and of right 
ought to be, the primary concern of the state 
and local agencies, and 

Whereas it has been a matter of concern 
to this Board that the Federal Government 
is exercising increased control over the local 
schools through the categorical purposes 
stated in recent federal school support legis- 
lation, and 
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Whereas this Board has always subscribed 
to the premise that federal aid to education 
must not lend itself to federal control: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be made aware of our concern and be 
urged to share our concern in this matter so 
that local control of education shall not be 
placed in Jeopardy; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States resist further efforts to categorize fed- 
eral aid to education and make every effort 
to replace such aid with general aid adminis- 
tered through the state education agencies 
which would free the various states to 
develop a program of education which will 
retain and increase the support of the local 
communities; and be it finally 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the United States Senators from Texas, 
and to the Members of Congress from Texas. 

Adopted unanimously this llth day of 
July, 1966. 

Izarn Smrrs, President. 
Mrs. Larry J. DOING, Secretary. 

Whereas the purpose of the school lunch 
program is to provide a hot meal for students 
at a minimum cost, and 

Whereas many school districts, like our 
own, are still making every effort to provide 
such meals without support from the Federal 
Lunch Program so that some freedom of 
choice may be retained, and 

Whereas increased food costs have made 
this independent operation increasingly dif- 
ficult, and 

Whereas H.R. 13712, introduced by Con- 

JohN Dent, will further increase 
the cost of food service to such an extent as 
to force all schools into the Federal Lunch 

: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to oppose H.R. 13712 so 
that local school districts may continue to 
conduct a feeding program in accordance 
of its citizens; and be it 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the United States Senators from Texas, 
and to the members of Congress from Texas. 

Adopted unanimously this 11th day of 
July, 1966. 

IxanůD SMITH, President. 
Mrs. Larry J. Dorna, Secretary. 


THE ESCALATION OF 
FRIGHTFULNESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, whose credibility as a critic of 
American war policy in Vietnam should 
be beyond question, solemnly warns that 
the execution of American fliers, held 
prisoner by Hanoi, “would make the war, 
frightful as it is already, still more 
frightful.” Lippmann pleads for an end 
to the vicious spiral of ever-mounting 
violence that threatens to make a deso- 
lation of Vietnam, carrying the war be- 
yond the point of no return. 

I pray that Hanoi will take heed of 
Lippmann’s dire forecast. To give it 
added impact, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ESCALATION OF FRIGHTFULNESS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Because the Vietnamese war cannot be de- 
cided by military means, it has become in- 
creasingly a vicious spiral in frightfulness. 
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Because it is both a civil war of Vietnamese 
against Vietnamese and at the same time & 
war of Vietnamese against foreign white 
men, it is, as such wars usually are, increas- 
ingly ferocious and barbarous. Unable to 
subdue the other side by conventional mili- 
tary actions, each side tries to overcome the 
enemy by destroying his will to fight. 
Frightfulness begets frightfulness and anger 
demands vengeance, and all that remains 
is a fury which, insofar as it reasons af all, 
thinks that by topping frightfulness with 
more frightfulness, the enemy will be si- 
lenced and paralyzed. 

The world is now confronted with this es- 
calation of frightfulmess. To the American 
threat to bomb closer and closer to the pop- 
ulated regions of North Vietnam, Hanoi is 
replying by increasing its mobilization, by 
evacuating the civilian population from 
Hanoi and Haiphong, and by threatening to 
try the captive American fliers, humiliate 
them, and use them as hostages in the war 
of frightfulmess, and, in the end, perhaps 
even to execute them. 

There is no doubt that this treatment of 
the fliers would evoke dire reprisals. The 
warning of Secretary General U Thant and 
the declaration of the senators who have dis- 
sented from the Johnson policy in the war 
are accurate. They are telling the truth in 
calling the attention of Hanoi to the fact 
that the punishment of the prisoners of 
war would make the war, frightful as it is 
already, still more frightful, For the ulti- 
mate weapons of frightfulmess are in the 
hands of the United States, and no one who 
knows this country and the character of the 
President can be sure that they will not be 
used if the escalation of frightfulness con- 
tinues. 

In this escalation we are approaching the 
point.of no return, the point where the war 
becomes inexpiable, where it becomes in- 
capable of rational solution, where it becomes 
a war of endless killing, a suicidal war of ex- 
termination. The war is not yet at that 
point. But the war will pass that point of 
no return if the prisoners are executed and 
the North Vietnamese cities are destroyed in 
retaliation. 

There is great honor and glory to be had 
by anyone speaking for the civilized 
conscience of mankind, who interrupts and 
breaks the vicious spiral. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
present airline strike is entering its 11th 
day with reports that these is no reason 
to expect a settlement this week. 

The strike, called by the International 
Association of Machinists, has grounded 
five airlines at much cost and inconven- 
ience to those immediately concerned 
and to all Americans. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., has expressed its concern over 
the matter through the passage of a res- 
olution on July 13. I ask permission to 
have the text of the chamber's resolution 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMARILLO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, AMARILLO, TEX. 

Whereas, the current machinists strike 
against five major United States Airlines has 
grounded approximately 60 per cent of the 
nation’s total commercial airlift, and 

Whereas, this strike came about despite 
lengthy negotiations between the parties, 
ani 


Whereas, the dispute was the subject of 
study and recommendations of an Emer- 
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gency Fact Finding Board appointed by the 
President of the United States, and P 

Whereas, news media accounts of the strike 
indicate no progress is being made toward 
settlement, and 

Whereas, airline passenger service at 
Amarillo has been curtailed by 760 seats 
daily inbound and outbound, and 

Whereas, this curtailment is having a 
serious adverse effect upon the movement of 
passengers, property and mail in and out 
of Amarillo creating a hardship upon the 
daily lives and economy of the community: 
now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Amarillo Chamber of 
Commerce urges all those persons in posi- 
tions of responsibility in this matter, both’ 
in labor and management, as well as in gov- 
ernment, to exert every effort possible to 
bring about a prompt resumption of the 
normal level of airline service throughout the 
nation. 

Recommended by the Amarillo Chamber 
of Commerce Aviation Committee, July 12, 
1966. 

Adopted by the Amarillo Chamber of Com- 
merce Executive Committee, July 13, 1966. 

CHartes D. Lurz, Jr., 
President. 


THE ORGANIZED CONFUSION OF 
EASY CREDIT—TRUTH IN LEND- 
ING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
current issue of the American Legion 
magazine carries one of the most thor- 
ough discussions published in recent 
years of the truth-in-lending issue. 
The article, by Mr. Maury Delman, is 
entitled “The Organized Confusion of 
Easy Credit.” í 

Mr. Delman has very carefully re- 
viewed the massive hearings conducted 
in each of 5 years by the Production and 
Stabilization Subcommittee, which I 
have the honor to chair. He has supple- 
mented his understanding of this im- 
mense amount of data with interviews 
and other investigations. I did not know- 
about this article, but I began to receive 
so many letters stirred up by it that I 
then requested it from the Library of 
Congress. 

I do not think it is necessary to repeat 
or summarize Mr. Delman's findings. 
The article is well written, extremely in- 
teresting, and, overall, careful in its 
facts. It does actually understate the 
level of consumer debt in the United 
States. The Federal Reserve Board in 
its Bulletin for June 1966 states that as 
of the end of March 1966, taking all ele- 
ments into account, total consumer debt 
in the United States stood at $313.3 bil- 
lion. If one subtracts home mortgage 
loans of $207.5 billion, there remains a 
total short-term and intermediate con- 
sumer debt of $105.8 billion. This Fed- 
eral Reserve account includes install- 
ment loans of $68.8 billion, noninstall- 
ment loans of $18.2 billion, security loans 
of $9.4 billion, loans on insurance policies 
of $8.4 billion, and “other” loans of $1 
billion. 

I have usually stated the level of con- 
sumer and real estate credit as it is re- 
vealed in the monthly Economic Indica- 
tor prepared for the Joint Economic 
Committee by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. The June issue states a total 
for intermediate and short-term loans of 
$88 billion and mortgage debt of $216 
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billion for a total of $304 billion. As 

Mr. Delman reports, I believe that on the 

$88 billion of nonmortgage debt alone 

the public is now paying more than $11 
billion a year in finance charges. 

Mr. Delman’s discussion, in my opin- 
ion, should help to set at rest the ficti- 
tious charges made by the opponents of 
truth in lending that it is impossible to 
state the approximate annual rate. Of 
course, it is easy to do this so long as you 
are not trying to determine the exact 
yield to three or four decimal points. 
Lenders, in fact, start with the annual 
rate but they, with few exceptions, de- 
cline to let the consumer know what it 
is. They refuse to do so because this 
would let the consumer know what he is 
being asked to pay in standard or “unit” 
terms. If he knows the annual rate, he 
can shop for the best buy, just as he can 
when he knows the price per gallon of 
gasoline, or per quart of milk. 

I congratulate the American Legion 
magazine for publishing a major article 
on this extremely important matter. It 
is a signal contribution in the public 
interest, and judging from my own mail, 
it is being read widely. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article from the July issue of the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine, including a chart 
entitled “Cost-Per-$1 Chart Helps Esti- 
mate Interest Rate on Installment Cred- 
it,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ORGANIZED CONFUSION OF Easy CREDIT: 
WHAT A 6-YEAR DRAMA IN A SENATE COM- 
MITTEE HAS REVEALED ABOUT THE HABITS OF 
LENDERS AND BORROWERS 

(By Maury Delman) 

Since 1961, massive testimony has been 
taken by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee based on the simple proposition 


that when the average consumer (that's you) 


borrows money or buys something on credit 
he has only the fuzziest notion of what he’s 
doing, while the average lender seldom telis 
him in any way that makes easy sense. 

To date, the printed testimony on the sub- 
ject easily surpasses in volume the complete 
works of William Shakespeare. It exceeds 
4,000 pages. A single copy of the whole rec- 
ord tips the scales of nearly ten pounds. 

The cause of the hearings is a proposed 
law, known as the Truth in Lending Bill 
(Senate Bill 2275). It has led to the most 
expensive investigation ever by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

The aim of the bill is to compel extenders 
of credit to consumers to tell the customers 
what the credit will cost in dollars and cents, 
and what that represents in annual interest 
rates. 

The bill wouldn’t allow any finagling over 
what is interest and what isn’t. It avoids 
the word “interest” as assiduously as some 
lenders do. It would lump all charges that 
you pay for credit under the single heading 
of “finance charges,” whether the lender or 
seller calls them “interest,” “service charges,” 
“placement fees,” ‘loan insurance” or any- 
thing else. 

Hardly any of the testimony on the bill 
has been neutral. Witnesses were For it or 
Against it. Acknowledged leader of the 
For’s is Sen. PauL DovucGuas, of Illinois, 
though he is outranked in the For camp by 
the President, who has also consistently 
plugged the bill. 

Acknowledged leader of the Against’s is 
Sen. WALLACE F. BENNETT, of Utah. Dove- 
LAS and BENNETT are both on the main com- 
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mittee and on the subcommittee studying 
the bill. In the subcommittee they have 
assumed the roles of contending generals 
marshaling their forces against each other 
in long, open, verbal warfare during the years 
of hearings. 

Lined up behind Senator BENNETT on the 
Against side is the bulk of that world of 
business which extends consumer credit in 
considerable volume. (The bill is not in- 
tended to apply to business credit.) The 
familiar small loan finance companies, the 
auto finance companies and many auto 
dealers, department stores, some mail 
order houses and The American Bankers 
Association (representing most commercial 
banks) rally against the bill behind Senator 
BENNETT. 

Go ahead and require a statement of the 
dollars and cents cost of credit, says BENNETT. 
But a correct statement of interest rates on 
many forms of credit is a matter far too com- 
plex to be required by law. 

Lined up behind Senator DovcLas in the 
For army is perhaps a larger, but so far less 
successful, array. It includes: 

(a) The savings and loan associations. 
They believe that as much as possible you 
should save your money at interest and buy 
for cash when you've saved it, thus earning 
instead of paying interest, and cutting down 
credit costs. 

(b) The labor unions. They take um- 
brage at the number of workingmen and 
costs, and who have paid excessive credit 
costs, and who have been talked into buying 
beyond their means by “easy credit” sales 
promotions which they didn’t understand 
until too late. 

(c) The nation’s credit unions. As coop- 
eratives, they have been making installment 
loans to consumers at 12% for nearly half a 
century and telling the open truth about it. 

(d) Numerous professional and consumer 
groups; college economists (a few of the profs 
also have appeared on the other side), and 
some federal agencies and departments. 

The Douglas camp marshals many argu- 
ments in favor of the bill. The most dis- 
arming of these is that the bill doesn't pro- 
pose to regulate anything except the truth. 
They are quick to tell you that if the bill 
were passed, lenders could still do anything 
that the various state laws permit them to 
do today. They would just have to tell the 
customer in writing what the deal is, in 
figures and language that the customer 
should be able to understand—how many 
dollars and cents extra he will pay in total 
for the credit, over and above the amount of 
the loan or purchase, and what all that rep- 
resents in simple, annual interest rates. 

Where Sen. Doveras has made the most 
hay in the testimony on the bill is in the 
lengthy and hair-raising citation of credit 
charges and practices that are exorbitant on 
the face of it, including examples in which 
well-educated people have gone for rates that 
by any standard are out of line. The terms 
as stated are often as untranslatable by the 
educated as by the uneducated. 

A U.S. Office of Education study, charting 
total charges of various banks (which are far 
from the worst offenders) gave a range for a 
$4,000 student loan of credit costs varying 
from a low of $352.40 by a bank in West 
Hempstead, N.Y., to a high of $911.00 by a 
bank in Jackson, Mich. 

Servicemen buying used cars have been 
charged as high as 100% interest on two- 
year installment purchases. A New York 
woman brought in bills which revealed that 
she’d been charged 49% interest on a 24- 
month furniture purchase. The furniture 
cost $389, and she had to pay $588, or $199 
for 24 months’ credit, 

A Pittsburgh borrower got $900 from a 
small loan firm. When the interest on his 24 
monthly payments of $58.10 was calculated 
correctly, the rate proved to be 52%. 
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A Harvard Law School graduate dis- 
covered a week after signing a $3,000 note 
that the rate was somewhere between 24% 
and 33%. An FBI agent in Washington, D.C., 
brought a car on a deal that looked like 4%. 
Figured by experts, it turned out to be over 
20%. 

A familiar practice of stores and small 
loan companies is to cite the monthly inter- 
est, which is a small-looking number even 
if the annual rate is high. You multiply 
by 12 to find the annual rate. A 1½ % 
monthly charge is 18% per year. A 2% 
monthly charge is 24% a year. A 3% 
monthly charge is 36% a year. Some charges 
by licensed small loan companies run as high 
as 314% amonth. That's 42% a year on the 
unpaid balance. Credit union witnesses cited 
numerous cases of workingmen who'd come 
to them for help after they'd gotten into 
jams on purchases they couldn't pay for be- 
cause the credit costs were far higher than 
they'd thought at the time of purchase. 
Many of them couldn't be bailed out on any 
reasonable grounds. The seller demanded a 
penalty for paying off the note in advance 
(with the proceeds of a new 12% loan from 
the credit union) which added to the woes 
of the buyer. 

Among the vast collection of cases pre- 
sented to the Senate subcommittee since 
1961 was that of a woman with four children 
to support on $44 a week. Appealing to her 
parental pride, a local “conservatory” of 
music persuaded her to buy a $600 accordion 
for a daughter who was said to have “great 
talent.” Within months the “conservatory” 
reported that the daughter had “such ex- 
ceptional talent” that an $1.800 instrument 
would be necessary. The carrying charges 
alone came to $400—a simple interest rate of 
20% if the original $1,800 price were correct. 
When the woman finally reached the edge of 
bankruptcy she discovered that she could 
have bought the same instrument elsewhere 
for only $400 and at half the interest rate. 
One witness had bought a TV set on install- 
ments over 30 months. The rate of interest 
turned out to be 143%! 

The Lending bill is accused of being just 
one more step in the process of federal con- 
trol of everyone’s business, and in the fur- 
ther destruction of the American free enter- 
prise system. Quite the opposite, say Douc- 
Las and his followers. The cost of consumer 
credit today not only frequently takes the 
customer for all the traffic will bear, but all 
that ignorance will bear. The free enterprise 
system isn’t working as it should in the 
credit field, they claim. Credit costs are so 
camouflaged and obscured that customers 
often have no idea what they are paying for 
it, and aren't apt to find out if many present 
lending obscurities continue. Pass this bill, 
they say, and the average Joe will be able to 
go into the market place and shop for credit 
the way his wife compares soap and food 
prices. Only then, they say, will credit costs 
find their true competitive level in a free 
enterprise system. 

The reader can easily test his own price- 
shopping ability in the credit field. Let’s 
say you want to borrow $100 and pay off the 
loan and the interest in 12 equal monthly 
installments. 

A friend says: Tul lend you the $100 and 
charge at an annual rate of 10% on the un- 
paid balance each month. I haven't figured 
what the equal monthly payments will be, 
but whatever they come to, I'll do it.” 

You tell him to wait a while. You stop 
in at a bank which offers to lend you the 
$100 in exchange for your note for $106 to 
be paid off in 12 equal monthly installments. 
(This is called an add-on loan. The total 
interest charge of $6 is added to the face 
amount of the note.) 

Another bank says it will lend you the 
$100 “discounted.” If you sign a note for 
$100, they'll subtract a $6 charge at the 
start. You'll leave the bank with $94 and 
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promise to pay back an even $100 in 12 
equal monthly installments. 

Even though the discount loan will only 
put $94 in your pocket, instead of $100, you 
decide you'll choose that one of the three 
offers which gives you the lowest interest 
rate on the money you actually get. Which 
do you choose—the add-on, the discount or 
your friend’s 10% offer? 

If you are an average person you can’t 
figure this out at all, though both the 
add-on and the discount are extremely com- 
mon types of small loans, and the figures 
in our example are about as simple as any 
you might face in a real situation. 

As a matter of fact, nobody can compare 
these loans eractly, and your friend can't 
work out an exact schedule of payments 
whereby he can charge you precisely 10%. 

As long as payments are made in equal 
monthly installments, no schedule of pay- 
ments can be set up to charge you any 
selected, simple, annual interest rate right 
on the nose. It will always come out in un- 
Payable and enormously long fractions of 
cents, and it’s not apt—even in round num- 
bers—to be evenly divisible by the number 
of payments. By the same token, any at- 
tempt to figure the precise interest rate on 
any set schedule of payments will end up in 
answers to endless decimal places. But that 
is all academic, Any of the answers can be 
figured for all practical purposes, with no- 
body getting hurt more than a few cents. 
But the average person can’t even come up 
with the approximate answers, and a pretty 
good hand at numbers can crease his brow 
over them unless he has a computer nearby. 

These difficulties don’t bother lenders. 
They work from printed tables which tell 
them what to charge each month at any use- 
ful interest rate on any likely loan amount 
over any reasonable period of months. Their 
tables are never exact, but are true for all 
practical purposes. 

If Mr. Dou as bill should pass, he would 
probably expect the enforcing agency (which, 
against its will, would be the Federal Re- 
serve) to put out a set of Government in- 
terest-rate tables for time payments, and 
require lenders to tell borrowers where their 
loans stand on those tables. That would 
spare lenders the hardship of doing impos- 
sible mathematics and permit them to advise 
borrowers in the same manner by which they 
advise themselves. 

If you had such a printed table you would 
see that your friend made you the best offer 
with his deal to let you have $100 at 10%. 
The $100 loan with the $6 add-on comes to a 
little more than 11%, and the $94 loan plus 
$6 discounted comes close to 12%. The woods 
are full of people who suppose offhand that 
à $6 charge on a one-year loan of $100 makes 
it a 6% loan. It would be if you kept the 
$100 for the whole year, then paid back 
$106. But when you pay back the money in 
monthly installments, you have the whole 
$100 for only a month. The average amount 
of the lender’s money that you hold for a 
year is a little over $50, and the $6 charge 
comes to a little less than 12% interest. 

There is no question that there have been 
many lenders who have been perfectly happy 
to let their customers deceive themselves that 
these are 6% loans. Back in the 1930's, some 
of the nation’s leading auto finance com- 
panies openly advertised the add-on loan 
cited here as “the 6% plan.” They stopped in 
the face of a federal charge of fraudulent 
advertising. They knew, as did the Govern- 
ment, that it was an 11½ % plan.” 

This bit of history puts a small puncture 
in the objection to the Truth in Lending 
Bill that the average, reputable lender is not 
out to deceive the customers. The recent 
Senate hearings also brought out an instruc- 
tion in a training manual for employees of 
a large-scale small loan company: Once you 
get the customer answering questions, 
him going until you are through. If he 
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breaks in, insisting on information, give him 
the minimum amount and say, ‘If you will 
just give me a little more informaton, I 
am sure I can take care of you and better 
answer your questions.“ 

A staff member of this magazine made a 
$600 discount loan at one of New York’s most 
respected commercial banks. $28.50 was dis- 
counted in advance. He pledged to repay 
$600 in 12 monthly payments of $50 each and 
walked out with $571.50. 

He called the bank back and asked what 
annual interest rate he was paying. The 
bank told him 4.75% That is what the bank 
calls the “add-on rate.” It bears little re- 
semblance to the simple annual rate—being 
barely more than half of it. 

4.75% is the rate he would pay if he bor- 
rowed the full $600, kept all of it for a year, 
then repaid it all at once plus the $28.50 in- 
terest charge. Since he actually borrowed 
$571.50 and repaid $50 each month, his true 
simple annual interest rate when he was 
charged $28.50 comes to about 9.02% accord- 
ing to a formula for approximately the in- 
terest on installment loans published by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. There is 
probably nothing wrong with charging 9.02% 
on such loans, but there is something wrong 
when a bank says it’s 4.75%. 

When this borrower makes his final $50 
payment, he will have paid back the money 
he borrowed, and 4.75% interest of it, and 
$14 besides. 

As a matter of fact, few lenders today 
voluntarily tell consumer borrowers what 
simple annual interest rate their finance 
charges come to, The stiffest resistance to 
the Truth in Lending Bill centers on that 
point. Generally, commercial banks state 
the rate on secured notes, but not on the 
newer forms of unsecured notes. Generally, 
the annual interest rate is properly stated in 
mortgage agreements, in loans against in- 
surance policies, in credit union loans. It 
is not generally stated in a whole host of 
other forms of consumer credit. Among 
these are the loans of small loan finance 
companies, auto loans, special college edu- 
cation loans, and the big world of install- 
ment purchases and revolving charge ac- 
counts. The customer is sometimes told no 
more than “so much down and so much a 
month for so many months.” In the shady 
area of outright swindles even this is not 
stated clearly, and the customer finds the 
actual payments to be higher than he'd 
though they’d be because of something he 
didn’t understand in the small type before 
he signed on the dotted line. 

In other cases an interest rate is stated, 
but other charges are added under different 
names, so that the rate on the total finance 
charges is far higher than that part separated 
as “interest” by the lender. A member of 
Senator DovcLas’ staff claims that any extra 
charge (unless it pays for extra value re- 
ceived by the customer) is really interest. To 
tack extras on under other names is as de- 
vious, he says, as if housewives flocked to 
buy bread advertised at 3c a loaf, only to find 
extra added to each loaf to satisfy store 
rental, haulage charges, yeast, cashier fee 
and packaging—bringing the 3c bread to 36c. 
Of course the proposed bill covers this sub- 
ject by requiring all “finance charges” to be 
expressed in dollars and in annual rates. 

These extras, not embraced in the stated 
rate of interest, are now creeping into the 
once “pure” mortgage field. 

One effect of obscure lending practices 
costs consumers money without benefit to 
lenders, By law, you can deduct carrying 
charges on credit from your taxable income. 
Since very few lenders report to you what 
carrying charges you paid during a tax year, 
where do you stand taxwise if you have one 


of the forms of credit on which the charges 


are virtually unfigurable? 
The Internal Revenue Service holds you, 
by regulation, to a maximum deduction of 
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6% annual rate on the unpaid balance each 
month “if the actual charges cannot be as- 
certained.” If it enforced this rule strictly, 
borrowers would lose enormous sums in taxes 
paid but not owed. The country is full of 
people who are paying credit charges of 10% 
to 20%, and some who are being charged 
vastly more than that. Many are paying it 
on installment loans on which, in the ab- 
sence of a statement from the lender, the 
“actual charges cannot be ascertained.” 
Only if the period of payments on the whole 
loan falls entirely within a tax year can you 
easily figure how much interest you paid 
during that year. If you have, say, an auto 
loan calling for $76.80 over 36 months, you 
can crack your skull trying to figure—and 
prove—how much of the 12 payments you 
made last year was credit charges. Since 
the interest rate is probably in the range of 
14% if the lender is a reputable one, a strict 
application of the Internal Revenue ruling 
would deny you more than half the interest 
you actually paid as a tax deduction. 

We put this example to one of Sen. 
Dove.as’ aides. He phoned his tax man and 
said that it would be all right to figure the 
credit charges over the full 36 months and 
deduct 1/36th of them for each monthly 
payment made in any tax year. That answer 
was too informal to pass along to you as an 
Official rule. It does not conform to the reg- 
ulation, nor is it right, mathematically. The 
point is that as long as the actual facts are 
withheld from the borrower by the lender 
there isn’t any right rule that Internal Reve- 
nue can apply. Not even the Truth in 
Lending Bill would.require lenders to report 
yearly credit charge payments to borrowers 
or give them any other help in figuring in- 
terest paid in any tax year, so it wouldn’t 
remedy this costly situation for borrowers 
that benefits lenders not a bit. 

In an early version of his bill, Sen. DOUGLAS 
ran into a difficulty with revolving charge 
accounts. These are the store accounts on 
which you only pay a fraction of your charges 
each month, letting the balance ride for a 
“small monthly service charge.” 

Store representatives armed Sen. BENNETT 
with the information that it would be im- 
possible to comply with the provisions of 
the bill requiring them to tell their cus- 
tomers in advance how much their credit 
would cost in dollars. The customers would 
first have to tell them how much they in- 
tended to buy in future months. 

When Sen. BENNETT clobbered Sen. Douc- 
Las with this, Dovoras admitted to a tech- 
nical error and had the bill revised so that 
the impending dollar cost of credit need not 
be stated on revolving accounts. But he 
didn’t let up on the requirement that the 
“service charge” be expressed in terms of a 
simple annual interest rate. 

The stores don't like this a bit. They 
generally couch their “service charge” in 
monthly percentages. Perhaps the common- 
est rate is 144% per month—which is 18% 
per year. (But some are reported to run as 
high as 3% per month, which is 36% per 
year, and some do business at 1% per month, 
or 12% per year.) 

The public, say the merchants, would 
think 18% a year to be outrageous, when 
in fact it isn't. An old notion handed down 
from the Middle Ages still prevails to the 
effect that any interest rate higher than 6% 
is usury, and acrime. Usury is actually fixed 
by state law, it is usually higher than 6%, 
and most state laws are so selective in what 
they control that there’s plenty of room for 
legally charging more than the “usury rate” 
on many types of loans. 

It is a fact that small, short-term, un- 
secured credit can hardly be granted at 6% 
in the United States today except at a loss 
to the lender. The fixed costs of granting 
it require charges in the vague area of some- 
where between 9% and 20%. Heavily se- 
cured bank demand notes can still be had in 
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the neighborhood of 6%, but the security 
and the “demand” features protect the banks 
and aren't found in most consumer credit. 
We have seen that unsecured bank loans 
disguised at 4% to 5% actually come to 
9% ormore. The credit unions’ half-century 
rate of 12% on small loans gives another 
general idea of what's acceptable. 

Administrative costs vary with different 
types of credit. Risks vary with different 
types of customers and different degrees of 
security. So there will never be a single 
“fair” interest rate on all short-term con- 
sumer credit. But today, according to the 
Douglas camp, nobody knows what's a fair 
rate for any form of it. Customer ignorance 
perpetuated by lender semantics has kept 
consumer credit cost from finding its true 
competitive level. 

A former Sears Roebuck executive testified 
in favor of the Truth in Lending Bill in his 
present capacity as a Government executive. 
He told the committee that 18% a year is 
about right for revolving charge accounts, 
based on his experience with the cost of ad- 
ministering such accounts with Sears. As 
a guy who knows the merchants’ side, yet is 
for the bill, that sounds like frank testimony. 
The same witness gave a quick answer to 
Sen. Bennett's claim that the bill wouldn't 
keep exorbitant merchants from taking the 
public in. They could hold their admitted 
credit costs down by raising the prices of 
their goods, said Sen. Bennerr. The former 
Sears man said he'd love to open a competing 
store right next door to the fellow who raises 
his prices in order to conceal credit costs. 
He'd run him out of business, he implied. 

Of course the exact opposite happens to- 
day. Ample testimony indicated that, espe- 
cially in the used car business, some compet- 
ing merchants underprice their goods, 
knowing they'll more than make up for the 
low list price with fancy credit charges. Lot 
A and Lot B have equivalent used Chevvies. 
Lot A’s are priced $100 less than Lot B’s. The 
customers flock to Lot A for the bargain used 
Chevvies. After they've signed on the dotted 
line, if ever, they learn that in total they’d 
have done better to have taken Lot B's at 
$100 more, because Lot B’s credit costs are 
more than $100 less. 

If you buy collision insurance as a required 
extra in buying a car on time, that would not 
be a credit extra. It would be a separate sale. 
But any loan insurance, in the view of mem- 
bers Sen. Doveras’ staff, is a credit extra 
which should be embraced in any statement 
of what you are being charged for credit. It 
is protection for the lender. It was brought 
out in the hearings that extras tacked on for 
loan insurance sometimes have no bearing on 
the actual cost of loan insurance, and repre- 
anything that the traffic and his ignorance 
sent one more area where the customer, hay- 
ing no access to the facts, may be charged 
anything that the traffic and his ignorance 
will bear. The Truth in Lending Bill would 
not require lenders to correctly state the cost 
of their loan insurance, but it would require 
them to include whatever they charge for it 
under the single heading of “finance charges” 
and lump it with the charges to be repre- 
sented in their statement of the annual rate 
their customer is paying for credit. 

Even in the area of buying collision in- 
surance through an auto finance company, 
there is room for milking an innocent if he 
also borrows the cost of the insurance. A 
representative of one leading company of- 
fered a friend of ours a loan, added to his 
auto loan, to cover three years’ collision in- 
surance first to be taken out in 1964, at an 
annual rate of close to 14%. It took some 
inquiry to discover he would pay the com- 
pany interest on the 1966 insurance for two 
years before the company put up the money, 
and on the 1965 insurance for one year 
before it did so. The customer would start 
paying back the borrowed insurance pre- 
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miums for all three years (at interest) in 
1964, but the finance company wouldn’t pay 
the 1965 and 1966 premiums until they came 
due in those years. This, of course, adds 
up to paying a pretty fair rate of interest 
for nothing at all. Sen. Dovcras’ bill would 
not protect borrowers less wary than our 
friend from signing for such a loan without 
understanding it. 

On the subject of charges for loan in- 
surance, Mrs. Martha O'Neil, appearing on 
behalf of the Massachusetts Attorney Gen- 
eral's Advisory Consumer Council, cited the 
case of a man who was charged for loan 
insurance on an auto loan at the rate of $68 
per year per $1,000. Such insurance can be 
bought for $8.80 a year, per $1,000, she said. 
Therefore the bulk of what he paid for in- 
surance represented “a large profit for some- 
one.” It was about 700% overcharge. 

Sen. BENNETT kept coming back to the 
revolving charge accounts even after Sen. 
DovcLas had amended the bill. As a matter 
of fact, he said, the stores can’t even state 
the annual interest rate correctly. 

It’s too complex, he said. If the customer 
pays his bill early in the month, the rate 
figures one way. If he pays it late, it figures 
another way. He has held the store’s money 
longer for the same “service charge” and 
gotten cheaper credit. A customer who 
makes his original purchase on the 20th of 
the month pays a higher rate than if he’s 
made it on the 3rd, because he gets a shorter 
free ride on the store’s money. The stores 
can’t possibly stop everything they are doing 
and figure the exact annual interest rate 
paid by each customer, said BENNETT. 

He regaled the hearings with the case of 
a customer who buys one item early in the 
month, returns it for a credit slip later, 
makes other purchases at different dates. 
Exactly what interest did he finally pay based 
on the exact amount of time he had held the 
store’s money, asked BENNETT. Nobody could 
figure it. 

Forget all that, said DoucLas. The stores 
charge interest only on the unpaid balance 
left over from the previous month. Every- 
body gets a free ride during the month of 
purchase. The stores have no trouble fixing 
the charge on the old unpaid balance at so 
much per month. Let them express it at an 
annual rate instead of a monthly rate. 
Nothing to it. 

The law is the law, answered BENNETT. 
If you pass this bill they can’t forget all 
that. 

Dovcias answered to the effect that the 
enforcing agency could very well let them 
forget all that and just have them tell the 
customers what the monthly rate comes to 
as a yearly rate. 

But sometimes it’s less than that, when you 
figure it all in, including the free ride during 
the month of purchase, says BENNETT. 
Should a law require them to say they 
charge more than they do? 

Until the President supported the bill, 
the Federal Reserve regularly testified that 
it didn't want to be the agency to enforce it 
if it becomes law. It controls money, not 
truth, its witnesses said. This subject on 
one occasion led to the following altercation 
between Senators DoucrAs and BENNETT. 

Sen. BENNETT suggested the possibility that 
the Federal Trade Commission might be 
found to be the proper agency. In that case, 
he said, the Senate committee that handles 
FTC matters ought to handle the bill in the 
first. place. 

DovcLas: “I anticipated this would be the 
move of the Senator from Utah.” 

Bennetr: “This is not the ‘move.’ I am 
just raising the question. I am not offering 
any motion to transfer [the bill].” 

DovuçLas: “This is a rumbling of the por- 
tent of the shape of things to come. I know 
the Senator from Utah will be desperately 
anxious to get this out from underneath the 
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jurisdiction of this [Banking and Currency] 
committee, because he knows there will be 
a good chance it will be reported out by 
the full committee. He hopes to leaye the 
infant exposed to the tender mercies of the 
Senate Commerce Committee and the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, where he hopes it would perish of 
starvation and death.” 

BENNETT denied any intent to move the 
bill. And to date he has made no such 
motion. 

Congresswoman LEONOR K, SULLIVAN (Mo.), 
a supporter of the bill and chairman of the 
committee that would handle it if it passes 
the Senate and comes into the House, likens 
the worst aspects of credit abuses to dope 
peddlers pushing heroin on addicts. The 
borrowing public includes what she calls 
“credit addicts.” Unarmed and without the 
slightest knowledge of what credit is costing 
them, she says, they continue to use credit 
until they are so badly extended that per- 
sonal bankruptcy awaits them. 

Says she: “The credit addict would never 
reach his sorry state of the piling up of debt 
upon debt if there were not so many mer- 
chants and lending institutions willing to 
tempt him and play along with him, con- 
tributing to his addiction, in the knowledge 
that a garnishment or a suit in a magistrate’s 
court will get the money back plus a usurious 
interest rate besides.” 

The familiar ads of lenders to lend you 
money to get out of debt (!) demonstrates 
that the lending business itself recognizes 
that the debt-ridden now number so many 
that they are a new, prime, national con- 
sumer group. 

In the last 20 years, long-term consumer 
credit has increased 943%; short and inter- 
mediate term consumer debt has gone up 
1,247%. Exclusive of mortgages, U.S. con- 
sumer debt is now 70 billion dollars, and the 
interest on it exceeds 10 billion dollars a 
year. Within this huge field is a consider- 
able segment of outright abuse, largely at- 
tributable to the combination of the tempta- 
tion to easy credit and the concealment of 
its cost in a semantic cloud. According to 
the Douglas camp the Good Guys will profit 
and the Bad Guys will suffer if all must tell 
the simple truth. According to the Bennett 
camp the Good Guys will be burdened with 
unnecessary technicalities, while the Bad 
Guys will find ways to take their victims in 
if the bill passes. 

Sen. BENNETT has often reiterated his lack 
of objection to requiring lenders to state the 
full dollars and cents cost of finance charges 
(except in cases where, as with revolving 
charge accounts, that is impossible.) 

But he adamantly opposes a legal require- 
ment to state those charges as an annual in- 
terest rate, on the grounds that the com- 
plexity of reporting would place an unjust 
burden on lenders and merchants, 

Sen. Dovc.as as adamantly insists that the 
interest rates can and should be stated. 
Their complexity is quite real in the field of 
pure mathematics, he feels, but in the busi- 
ness world, where it is standard practice to 
round off unmanageable numbers, the com- 
plexity is too often a shield to conceal the 
meaning of credit costs from those who foot 
the bill, while the lenders know exactly what 
they’re doing, complexity or no. He places 
his faith in the enforcement agency to see 
that the terms of enforcement wouldn't heap 
impossible or costly burdens on lenders or 
merchants. Sen. BENNETT, on the other 
hand, has made it plain that he feels that 
too many businessmen are already doing too 
much paperwork for the Government to per- 
mit him to share that faith. 

Apparently the bill would pass if the in- 
terest-rate requirement were withdrawn. 
With the two camps at loggerheads on that 
point, the Truth in Lending Bill now looks 
forward to its seventh year in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
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Cost-Prer-$1 CHART HELPS ESTIMATE INTEREST 
RATE ON INSTALLMENT CREDIT 

The table (below), based on a formula 
published by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
shows the approximate cost-per-$1 (to 1/ 
100th of a cent) on installment credit at 
various rates of simple annual interest, to be 
paid back over various numbers of months. 
From it, you can figure the approximate 
annual interest rate on any equal-payments- 
per-month credit to be paid back over 12, 18, 
24, 30 and 36 months. 

Divide the amount of credit extended to 
you (the cash you receive, or the purchase 
price less any down payment and/or trade- 
in) into the excess you will pay back over 
that amount. The answer is your credit cost 
per $1. Find the nearest figure to it in the 
column headed by the number of months you 
will make payments. The interest rate ap- 
pearing on the same line is the approximate 
simple annual rate charged you. 

Example: You are offered a loan of $551 to 
repay at $50 a month for 12 months. You'd 
pay back a total of $600, which is $49 more 
than you borrowed. Your loan ($551) goes 
Into your credit cost ($49) about .0889 times. 
That’s your credit cost per $1 over the whole 
Payment period. Looking down the column 
labeled “12 months” you find the figure .0867 
opposite 16%.“ The simple annual interest 
rate on your credit is slightly over 16%. 


Cost per $1 on selected installment credit 


Months 


12 18 24 30 36 


Rate 
(percent) 


TRUTH IN LENDING: WHY QUIBBLE 
ABOUT A MERE $1,305? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s issue of the Washington 
Post, the well-known local essayist, Mr. 
Bill Gold, has an interesting commen- 
tary entitled “Why Quibble About a 


Mere $1,305.” He gives an account of 
an advertisement for a small loan which 
was misleading, to say the least, about 
the true costs of credit. The friend who 
told Mr. Gold about his efforts to protest 
the misleading statement of credit costs 
reported that he received no satisfactory 
answer from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or from anyone else. 

May I suggest to Mr. Gold that his 
friend, and his friend’s friends who are 
concerned about misleading statements 
of finance costs, apply to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency for 
relief. There resides in that committee, 
or perhaps I should say there is bottled 
up in that committee, the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. The truth-in-lending bill has 
a simple purpose. It would require that 
a borrower or one who buys goods on the 
installment plan, be told the true cost of 
the finance charges, both in dollars and 
as an annual rate on the unpaid balance. 

In its current weekly bulletin, the 
American Bankers Association says that 
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the truth-in-lending bill is dead. It is 
true that it is bottled up in the commit- 
tee, but I would inform the ABA, Mr. 
Gold, and others—and there are millions 
of others interested in this question— 
that the bill is not dead. The day is very 
close when the rapidly growing demand 
of the public for this protection will 
awaken the bill from its committee-en- 
forced slumber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, Mr. Gold’s 
article from the Washington Post of July 
19, 1966. 

WHY QUIBBLE ABOUT A MERE $1305? 
(By Bill Gold) 

A circular from a local loan company came 
into the hands of a friend of mine. The 
advertisement offered to lend money at “a 
flat 6 per cent rate,” with no hidden charges. 
So my friend accepted the invitation to 
phone for additional details. He said he’d 
like to borrow $2000 for five years and repay 
the loan with regular monthly installments. 
How much would that run per month? 

The answer was: “That will be only $60.18 
per month.” 

My friend multiplied 60 months times 
$60.18. “Goodness,” he said, “I'd be pay- 
ing back $3610.80 for the $2000. That’s not 
6 per cent.” 

It's what is known as a 6 per cent dis- 
count loan,” was the reply. 

My friend asked for a breakdown of 
percisely how the credit charges were fig- 
ured, and this is what he was told: Interest 
at 6 per cent for 5 years comes to 30 per 
cent of $3610, or $1083. Closing costs“ are 
$139. Life insurance is $180. Health and 
accident insurance is $135. And then there’s 
a “service charge” of $72. This brings the 
total to $3610. Q. E. D. 

My friend happens to be in the Govern- 
ment. He's one of the people President 
Johnson hopes is doing something to help 
low-income citizens. So he fired off a letter 
to the Federal Trade Commission pointing 
out that a true 6 per cent rate on the unpaid 
balance would cost $305 for five years, not 
$1610. 

“This is an add-on loan, not a discount 
loan,” he said, “and the effective cost of 
the credit is about 32 per cent of the unpaid 
balance per annum, not 6 per cent.” 

The United States Government Organiza- 
tion Manual says of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: “Although the duties of the Com- 
mission are many and varied under the 
statutes, the foundation of public policy 
underlying all these duties is essentially the 
same: to prevent the free enterprise system 
from being stified or fettered by monopoly or 
corrupted by unfair or deceptive trade prac- 
tices.” 

However, the FTC has never been known as 
an agency that responds alertly to com- 
plaints of this kind. After due deliberation, 
the FTC decided to get rid of the complaint 
by forwarding it to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Nothing further has been heard from it 
since then. If President Johnson is inter- 
ested in finding out what happened to the 
complaint, a good place to begin investigat- 
ing might be in the Dead Letter Office. 


— ꝑ U — 


THE ARID LANDS OF IDAHO AS A 
POTENTIAL FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the arid lands in my State of Idaho offer 
a magnificent potential for agricultural 
development. This has long been recog- 
nized. In the southern half of the State 
over 3 million acres have been developed 
for irrigation. Federal help through the 
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U.S. Bureau of Reclamation has con- 
tributed much of this developmer.t. 

Continued interdependent development 
of our land and water resources is de- 
manded to meet our future needs. Plan- 
ning for this purpose must be as broad 
and as encompassing as our foresight will 
allow. In Idaho, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is now actively studying a wide 
range of proposals which when put into 
effect will move the Snake River Basin 
much closer to the goal of comprehen- 
sive land and water development. 

However, I feel it should be pointed 
out that fully one-half of all the acre- 
age in southern Idaho which has already 
been reclaimed has been brought under 
cultivation entirely through the efforts 
of private enterprise. Private develop- 
ment has added several hundred million 
dollars to Idaho’s agricultural wealth. 
This new wealth has been produced 
without having to use tax money. Quite 
the contrary it has added new sources 
of tax revenue to the rolls. 

Private enterprise should be allowed 
to go ahead immediately where it can 
complement public programs to make 
the desert land productive. With the 
effort to bring new Federal projects into 
being, it is shortsighted to obstruct pri- 
vate development. But such develop- 
ment in Idaho is being frustrated. 

The Desert Land Act gives the private 
individual the opportunity to obtain 
entry on qualifying public land, to im- 
prove the land and ultimately to acquire 
a patent to it. There are hundreds of 
citizens in Idaho right now with pend- 
ing applications for entries. They are 
ready and willing to develop the land 
through their own efforts with their own 
money. But these applications are be- 
ing held up. They are being held up 
while the Department of Interior is en- 
gaged in a drawn-out procedure to de- 
cide whether to reverse itself on some 
entries it has already permitted. 

Recently a hearing examiner for the 
Bureau of Land Management held that 
the Indian Hill project in Idaho violates 
the law. The examiner’s decision is be~ 
ing reviewed by the Secretary. Ihave no 
desire to question or even evaluate the 
legal aspects of this case. But I do think 
it is proper to point out that the entry- 
men involved were initially given the go- 
ahead by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and have already developed the 
land. The land is being farmed. Overa 
million dollars has been invested. 

The applications for entry on the In- 
dian Hill lands were filed in 1961. On 
August 21, 1964, Secretary Udall in giv- 
ing approval to the entrymen of this 
development said: 

This project represents private initiative 
at work with State and Federal Govern- 
ments in the best American tradition. 


According to the Interior Department 
press release: 

Secretary Udall stressed that every such 
development proposal for public domain land 
will have to stand on its own merits. “Such 
factors as development plans and contracts 
between parties must be judged individually 
in each case,” he said. 


Now, nearly 2 years later, it is apparent 
there has been a retreat from this sound 
doctrine. Each application is not being 
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processed expeditiously according to its 
own merits. Development plans and 
contracts are not being actively judged 
individually in each case. The Depart- 
ment is holding applications in abeyance 
while the merits of its own previous de- 
cisions are debated. Foreseen apparent- 
ly is an eventual precedent setting legal 
decision. In this regard, Secretary Udall 
has more recently said: 

Legal determinations will have a wide- 
spread effect. 


One widespread effect now is economic 
penalty to present applicants. Many of 
them have arranged development funds 
that are costing them money during this 
delay. Communities want to make plans 
for expansion so they may serve the new 
developers. Each year that these entries 
are held up is costing the people of Idaho 
$20,800,000 in crop production, $231,000 
in tax payments and 3,478 jobs. South- 
ern Idaho is not a high-income area. 

Thus, the situation is a very unhappy 
one. But in a recent letter to me the 
Secretary notes that now the Depart- 
ment has “found it necessary to proceed 
against another group.” The group to 
which he has reference are again entry- 
men who already have been allowed by 
the Department to bring a sizable devel- 
opment into being and have already ex- 
pended a large amount of money. 

One would think that a thorough ex- 
amination of applications in the first 
place would reveal any possible legal 
complications. It would seem 0 me that 
the Department should be able to find 
out all the relevant facts at the outset. 
Furthermore, I seriously question that 
several years are needed to make a sound 
8 on a desert land applica- 

on. 

The law provides that men of good 
faith may obtain desert entry allowances. 
The intent in framing the law was cer- 
tainly that each application be yiven 
prompt consideration. Between 500 and 
600 cases in Idaho have been pending 
for over 2 years. Some relief is overdue. 

At the very least, the Department 
should make its policy sufficiently clear 
to preclude men borrowing money with 
false expectations and then having to 
face serious financial hardship because 
of protracted delays. 

Land qualifying for entry under the 
Desert Land Act can add immense pro- 
ductivity when development is allowed 
to move forward. Vigorous effort should 
be expended to remove the roadblocks in 
the way of such development as soon as 
possible. 

Two recent editorials, one from the 
Idaho Statesman of Boise on June 12, 
and another from the Times News of 
Twin Falls on June 24, discuss this mat- 
ter. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boise (Idaho) Sunday Statesman, 
June 12, 1966] 

INDIAN HILL, SAYLOR CREEK RECLAMATION 
DELAYED WHILE GOVERNMENT DEBATES LEGAL 
TECHNICALITIES 
A Bureau of Land Management hearing 


examiner declares the 3,700-acre Indian Hill 
desert land reclamation project near Ham- 
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mett is illegal and should revert to the BLM 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Interior. 

The bureau has filed contests against 12 
desert land entrymen on the 3,500-acre Saylor 
Creek project near Glenns Ferry. The allega- 
tion similar to that of the Owyhee County 
project, states that the entrymen did not 
act in good faith and assigned their lands 
to a corporation. 

Those involved have the recourse to appeal 
the hearing examiner's decision to the secre- 
tary of interior. A federal court test may 
result. There is also indication that the 
federal government may be performing an 
injustice to those who seek to reclaim the 
Indian Hill and Saylor Creek arid lands. A 
skeptic would also look for unforeseen polit- 
ical considerations. 

Hearing Examiner Dent B. Dalby of Salt 
Lake City concluded that the intentions of 
the entrymen in the Indian Hill venture were 
good back in 1961 when they filed their 
claims. Their plan appeared practical and 
was supported with financial ability. Ac- 
cording to Dalby, the entrymen decided 
originally to get their money for the de- 
velopment from the federal government. On 
Feb. 12, 1963, they abandoned their ef- 
forts and decided to follow another course 
through private financing. 

In the Indian Hill case, Dalby found no 
evidence of written documents which showed 
that the entrymen would sell their land after 
patent for $10 an acre to a corporation, The 
examiner would leave to the courts the 
decision as to whether an informal agree- 
ment had been made, raising doubts as to 
the legality. 

Once an application for land is granted 
by the BLM, the entryman has five years to 
develop his claim. If by that time he has 
not accomplished the proper work in getting 
water to the land, his claim reverts to the 
government, 

The BLM understands that a cooperative 
effort is needed for such areas as Indian Hill 
and Hammett. Reclamation of a section of 
land is too costly for an individual to under- 
take, If the claimant can align himself 
with private capital furnished through 
corporate or cooperative holding companies, 
he can more readily develop his acreage. 

Most of the expense involved in these two 
projects is in pumping costs. The water 
must be lifted from the Snake River to the 
acreage. This moved the private corporation 
into the picture, with ample finances, to in- 
stall the costly pumping services without 
delay and bring water to the land. 

If the legality of the Owyhee and Elmore 
reclamation projects is to be tested at this 
late date, then the BLM should not delay in 
allowing applications in other areas. And 
the government should satisfy applicants 
that their obligations can be met through 
private interests, including development 
companies. 

If there is reason to doubt the validity of 
applicants’ agreements with holding com- 
panies, then the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment should provide more rapid service in 
testing the legality. The secretary of interior 
surely understands that few individual 
claimants—whether mining prospectors or 
reclamationists—can hardly pay the costs of 
appearing before the federal court. 

This seems to be also a test case on the 
Great Society. People who are willing to 
work digging the soil and bringing water to 
640 acres of arid land, thus contributing to 
the economy, are set back financially before 
the project even gets under way. If they 
must rely on the federal treasury for a loan, 
they are still shackled and face a mountain 
of red tape and vicious delays which tax the 
ability of any man to remain prosperous 
while investing. 

If there is a doubt on legality, of course, 
the government is obliged to question. But 
the machinery must be run expeditiously. 
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The secretary of interior should show more 
interest toward private development and fi- 
nancing. Too many reclamation projects in 
other areas of the country have been success- 
fully completed by the claimants within the 
five-year period, but the developers then find 
they are unable to get out from under finan- 
cial encumbrances. Nor can they make a 
living farming on the section of land. 

Some relief is due before these arid areas 
become marked as objects of the war on 
poverty. 

The government must meet the same 
standards of reason and prudence as the 
applicants, 

Undue delay cannot be tolerated. 


[From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, 
June 24, 1966] 


LAND DILEMMA 


The Indian Hill desert lands case in Owy- 
hee County poses a real dilemma. The Bu- 
reau of Land Management has determined 
that the development was achieved through 
illegal means. Basically, the case involves 
what the bureau has ruled is misuse of des- 
ert land entries. The bureau points out 
that the desert land entry was designed as a 
means for an individual to reclaim 320 acres 
of land, or a couple to reclaim a full section 
of land. In the Indian Hill case, some 3,700 
acres of land are being operated as a single 
unit. 

On the other side of the coin, those who 
filed the desert land entries have said they 
thought they were joining forces in order to 
cut down on high costs of reclamation. 
Water is pumped from Snake River to a point 
where it can be used for gravity irrigation in 
many cases. The pump installation is a 
huge, costly project that serves the land lo- 
cated on the plateau above Snake River. 

Literally hundreds of desert land areas in 
the general region have been pending for 
months as the bureau works its way though 
the ins and out of the Indian Hill case. 
Those who filed the entries are understand- 
ably restive about the long delay in deciding 
whether they should get approval to start 
farming. Presumably most of the desert land 
entries would be developed in a similar 
fashion to the methods used in the Indian 
Hill district. 

So what happens now? The giant farms 
already in operation on the Owyhee County 
plateau are being worked. Further litiga- 
tion is a foregone conclusion and it’s any- 
one’s guess when the final court decision will 
be forthcoming. But if the final decision 
goes against those who filed the desert land 
entries, what happens? Certainly the gov- 
ernment wouldn’t order the productive acres 
abandoned to become desert again. Nor 
could the individual entrymen install in- 
dividual pumping systems to lift water from 
Snake River. 

These Indian Hill lands are being farmed 
because the Bureau of Land Management 
gave permission to entrymen to start farm- 
ing operations. Presumably initial applica- 
tions had to specify the source of water, so 
it could be assumed there was no attempt at 
subterfuge. However, the go-ahead from the 
bureau couldn’t be construed as permission 
to violate any specifications of the desert en- 
try law. 

The Bureau of Land Management has been 
angling for return of these developed lands 
to control of the bureau. That would mess 
up the situation good and proper. Such ac- 
tion probably would lead to a new series of 
lawsuits as entrymen sought to regain their 
huge initial costs. Regardless of what hap- 
pens, it’s doubtful if everyone will be sat- 
isfied. 

Perhaps the basic fault for such incidents 
as the Indian Hill case lies in the nation’s 
outmoded laws dealing with public lands. 
A study on revising those laws has started, 
but results probably are still some distance 
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in the future. In the meantime, the public 
will hear a lot about the Indian Hill land 
dilemma. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1965 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note the progress made by the 
Department of Justice in initiating the 
programs set out in the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act which we passed into law 
last year. 

The act allows our Justice Department 
to work with State and local officers in 
the training of local law-enforcement 
personnel. It also provides for exchanges 
of advice and methods among the Na- 
tion’s law officers so the effective meas- 
ures of one jurisdiction will be shared 
with other jurisdictions. 

The need for this program is clear. 
Today we are in an era when the enforce- 


ment of the law must be considered a 


profession and supported by the public 
as such. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions and 
State criminal code provisions have in- 
troduced a degree of complexity hereto- 
fore unknown into the field of law en- 
forcement. Technological innovations 
have become so important in the detec- 
tion and prevention of crime, that an 
officer must be fully competent in their 
use if he is to be an effective law enforcer. 

Since the modern law-enforcement of- 
ficer is faced with the problems and obli- 
gations of a professional, it seems only 
reasonable that he be provided the train- 
ing opportunities of a professional. The 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act will do 
much to make this needed training 
possible. 

My State is both pleased and proud to 
be a part of this program. As a former 
frontier State, Texas always has ap- 
preciated the need for a trained and 
effective law enforcement body. A $37,- 
350 grant to Rice University has already 
been approved for the establishment of 
a program for the detection of potential 
community violence. 

Following is a list of applications made 
for assistance under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act in the State of 
Texas. 

December 1965, a $34,285 application 
by the University of Texas Sociology De- 
partment for a juvenile delinquency re- 
search project. 

January 1966, a $17,000 application by 
the Texas Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment Officers to study standards and ed- 
ucation of personnel; a $47,000 applica- 
tion by the Texas Department of Cor- 
rections for a comprehensive study of 
inmates and how often they return; $50,- 
000 application by the Houston Police 
Department to establish a center for the 
study of criminal law for officers; 

February 1966, a $35,800 application by 
Howard County Junior College for the 
Southwest Academy for Law Enforce- 
ment, open to all law-enforcement offi- 
cers in Texas, but especially in the south- 
west part of the State; a $50,000 2-year 
application by the Southwest Legal 
Foundation for the Southwest Law En- 
forcement Institute; a $37,800 applica- 
tion by Texas Southern University for a 
study of capital punishment in murder 
and rape cases from 1924 to 1965; 
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June 1966, a $15,000 application by 
Sam Houston State College for the es- 
tablishment of a regular degree program 
for law enforcement as a profession. 


FROM IWO TO DA NANG: CON- 
TINUING SEABEE SAGA 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
continuing saga of the Seabees, the 
Navy's construction battalion, was elo- 
quently told in the pages of the June 27 
National Observer. 

The article was called to my atten- 
tion by William Daffron, who is cur- 
rently on civilian assignment with the 
Navy. 

The author of the National Observer 
piece, Peter T. Chew, points out: 


There are 5,000 Seabees in South Vietnam 
who have been quietly building a reputa- 
tion as hard workers and hard fighters (one 
Seabee has been nominated for the Medal 
of Honor) for being, like their forerunners, 
masters of improvisation and “scrounging” 
of materials and equipment to get the job 
done. 


And indeed, getting the job done is 
their passion and their purpose. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the National 
Observer article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From Iwo ro DA NANG; CONTINUING SEABEE 
Saca—WiTH THER OLD FRIENDS, THE MA- 
RINES, THEY BATTLE ENEMY WHILE BUILD- 
ING BASES 

(By Peter T. Chew) 
“The admiral just dropped around 
to chat the other night. 
Said he, ‘Now boys you're here to work, 
but you've been trained to fight. 
So if there’s any trouble, don’t stop 
to put on your jeans 
Just drop your tools and grab your guns 
—and protect those poor Marines!“ 
—OLD SEABEE SONG. 


Da NaN, SOUTH ViretNaM.—Not long ago, 
some grimy, shirtless Seabees here were carv- 
ing a road through dense jungle growth near 
the crest of Monkey Mountain, a sheer, 2,000- 
foot peak named for the outsized baboons 
who prowl its flanks, along with Viet Cong 
probers. It was 130 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
baking sun, and perspiration was streaming 
from the Seabees’ salt-caked backs. Their 
weapons, as always, were close at hand. A 
crudely lettered sign, propped beside a rock 
crusher, read: “Your tax dollars at work. 
This road built by the Seabees for the con- 
venience and comfort of the United States 
Marines.” 

Suddenly a shiny clean Huey helicopter 
swooped down in their midst in a swirl of hot 
dust. Out stepped Lieut. Gen. Victor H. Kru- 
lak, commander of the Fleet Marine Force, 
Pacific, who had come to inspect the Hawk 
antiaircraft batteries on the mountain and 
to check on the road’s progress. 

After a quick briefing, the general singled 
out a young Seabee on the edge of the group 
and asked with a straight face: “How do you 
tell these Seabees from the baboons?” 

“No problem, sir,” the Seabee shot back. 
“The Seabees are smoking cigars.” 

The general looked around him: Every Sea- 
bee in sight was smoking a cigar. The gen- 
eral smiled, climbed into his Huey and was 
gone. 

ROUGH, TOUGH, LOYAL 


The young man’s insouciance was in the 


best Seabee tradition. During the second 
World War, Rear Adm. O. O. “Scrappy” Kess- 
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ing said of the Seabees: They're a rough, 
tough, loyal, efficient bunch of men who don’t 
give a damn for anything but doing the job 
and getting the war over.” 

The same can be said of the 5,000 Seabees 
here in South Vietnam who have been 
quietly building a reputation as hard work- 
ers and hard fighters (one Seabee has been 
nominated for the Medal of Honor); for 
being, like their forerunners, masters of im- 
provisation and “scroungers” of materials 
and equipment to get the job done. 

Seabee enlisted men are members of the 
U.S. Navy’s Mobile Construction Battalions 
or “MCBs,” of which there are seven in South 
Vietnam: Four here in Da Nang, two in Chu 
Lai, and one in Phu Bai, There are also a 
number of Seabee technical assistance 
teams the Navy's Peace Corps“ composed 
o? one Officer and 12 enlisted men, working in 
isolated hamlets, building bridges, digging 
wells, training the villagers in construction 
techniques, and carrying out other civic- 
action programs. 

These Mobile Construction Battalions are 
self-sufficient units geared to move at a mo- 
ment’s notice: They contain their own 
medics, paymasters, chaplains, and the like; 
they carry their own light construction 
equipment and weaponry. 


THE PRIMARY JOB 


Once the battalion reaches a job site, they 
dig and man their own bunkers, they patrol, 
and fight beside other U.S. troops when the 
occasion calls. Their primary mission, how- 
ever, is to build: Air strips, piers, canton- 
ments, roads, fleld hospitals, covered storage 
areas. 

Each Seabee—be he steamfitter, steel work- 
er, “construction stif,” plumber—must un- 
dergo Marine combat training so that he can, 
if he must, fight to protect what he builds. 
Partly because of this, the Seabee enlisted 
man more closely resembles the U.S. Marine 
than he does his counterpart in the fleet 
Navy. Then again, the Seabees’ comradeship 
with the Marines has deep roots, stemming 
back to the violent island battles of the 
South Pacific during the last World War. 
Theirs is an enthusiastic mutual admiration 
society. 

Early in May of 1965, Seabees landed with 
the Marines on the blinding hot sands south 
of here, at a spot the Marines were to name 
Chu Lai. Working night and day, the Sea- 
bees laid down a tactical airstrip of aluminum 
planking. Within three weeks, Marine fight- 
er planes were whistling down the metal run- 
way, screaming into the air just above the 
heads of Seabees toiling at the far end. 

Because dysentery is such a serious prob- 
lem, the Marines try to establish, whenever 
possible, temporary, cement-floored mess fa- 
cilities, even in the midst of search-and-clear 
operations. Consequently, the Seabees often 
find themselves building these pedestrian 
structures while fire fights rage all around 
them, 

A few weeks ago, a group of Seabees vol- 
unteered for such an assignment in the foot- 
hills north of Chu Lai where the Ist Bat- 
talion, 5th Marines, was heavily engaged with 
the enemy. 


EVERYTHING WAS GOING OFF 


“Our second morning on the job, the Ma- 
rines trapped 200 Viet Cong on the far side 
of the hill where we were building the gal- 
ley,” recalls Bill Haven, a Seabee builder 
first class. “From 8:30 till noon, everything 
was going off: Mortars, recoilless rifles, howit- 
zers. I had trouble with the men—they kept 
wanting to lay down their hammers and get 
in the action.” 

Haven is a tough 21-year Seabee veteran 
fom Bluefield, Va., with a chiseled face. 
turned black-tan by the sun. Yet even for 
the likes of Haven, the heat was almost un- 
bearable on top of the tinroofed menenie 
at high noon. ’ 
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“We took dozens of salt tablets all day 
long and every night our backs were white 
with salt crust.” 

Ensign John Wilkinson tells of leading a 
Seabee work gang to repair an eroding air 
strip at Kham Duc, a U.S. Army Special 
Forces camp 60 miles west of Chu Lai, near 
the Laotian border. 

“I had read every word of The Green 
Berets,” said the spirited young officer, “and 
Kham Duc was it in every detail: A trian- 
gular-shaped fort with sandbagged walls 
nestled in a little valley high up in the 
mountains with peaks sticking up on all 
sides. 

“We dug in with some Nung guards out- 
side the main camp. It was foggy for the 
first few hours every morning and it was 
rather hairy out there when there was firing. 
In order to get sand for the runway, we 
had to drive down the mountainside to a 
stream bed. First we put out guards in the 
bushes all the way down. Then we'd race 
down, load the sand as fast as we could, and 
come fiying back up.” 

Ensign Wilkinson and his men completed 
the job in three weeks, digging mortar pits 
and extra-deep bunkers for the Special 
Forces’ men in what little spare time they 
had. 

In March of last year, there were 500 U.S. 
Marines in South Vietnam, controlling an 
eight-square-mile region around the airstrip 
here. Today the more than 50,000 Marines 
of Gen. Lewis Walt’s 3rd Amphibious Force 
control hundreds of square miles, including 
the mass of the population that lives along 
the coast. To support these men, four Sea- 
bee battalions of Capt. Nelson R. Andy“ An- 
derson's goth Naval Construction Regiment 
(plus private contractors) are fast trans- 
forming the port of Da Nang. 

The U.S. Naval Support Activity, a logis- 
tical unit, will spend nearly $100,000,000 in 
Da Nang this year, dredging three deep- 
water piers, constructing LST ramps in the 
Tourane River, building acre upon acre of 
Butler building covered storage areas. 

You find Seabees everywhere you look, in- 
volved in an infinite variety of jobs. At the 
base of a high, bunker-laced hill, which gets 
constant Viet Cong attention on the far side, 
Seabees are building a 6,000-man amphi- 
theater, a 1,000-man motion picture theater, 
an enormous swimming pool, Post Exchange, 
and other recreational facilities for the 
Marines fighting nearby. The Seabees have 
built a 400-bed air-conditioned field hos- 
pital, Butler buildings, mess halls, “hard- 
back” tents by the hundreds, LST piers. 

THE NIGHTLY FORAYS 


Chief Petty Officer Claire Hazen, Jr., of 
Mobile Construction Battalion 10, was work- 
ing last week with a group of men in one of 
the hottest spots hereabouts, headquarters 
of 2nd Battalion, 9th Marine Regiment, which 
sits in a patch of woods 13 miles south of Da 
Nang. 

Every night the Viet Cong slip in and mine 
the dusty dirt road that winds from Route 1 
to the headquarters. And every morning, 
the Marines sweep the road and dig out the 
mines. Even so, mines have blown up two 
trucks and a generator, and partially dis- 
abled a tank in recent weeks. 

The headquarters area is a nasty-looking 
place, pocked with holes leading to under- 
ground tunnels that were once used by the 
Viet Cong. When the Marines took posses- 
sion, they removed six booby traps, and the 
men still move cautiously down the center 
of the paths. 

Two huge Marine tanks stand a quarter- 
mile away along another woodline, their bar- 
rels facing a sweep of open fields where most 
of the Viet Cong harassment has been com- 
ing from. Yet there they were the other 
afternoon: Hazen and his men, hammering 
and sawing away in the bright sunshine, con- 
structing tropical huts, shower facilities, and 
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a mess hall, creating a little enclave of sanity 
and permanence for the Marines. 

“As soon as we get the floors down,” Hazen 
noted with satisfaction, “the Marines move 
in off the ground; they don't wait for us to 
get the roofs on.” 

SUBJECT TO SNIPER FIRE 

Chief Hazen and his men live in tents, 
with slit trenches nearby, into which they 
Give when sniper fire gets intense. “We are 
subject to sniper fire all the time,” he says. 
“The Marines are making a big sweep.” 

Lieut. Col, William F, Donahue, the Vir- 
ginian who commands the Marine unit, re- 
laxed on a makeshift chair in the old ston 
house that serves as his HQ. He was wearing 
a T-shirt and fatigue trousers. In one cor- 
ner, a creaky old fan stirred up the muggy 
air. 
“Each of these hamlets around here, I'd 
say, has 2 or 3 or maybe 10 or 12 Viet Cong,” 
said the colonel. “We just killed seven of 
them today. How do we know they are Viet 
Cong? The only way we can tell they’re 
VC is if they commit a hostile act. When 
they shoot at us, we consider that a hostile 
act. In the daytime, we give them the first 
shot.” 

The colonel, an unsmiling, serious man, 
turned toward Chief Hazen. “The Seabees 
are doing a fabulous job for us. No other 
way to describe it.” 

Chief Hazen, mightily pleased, went back 
to work. 

Another Seabee unit, Mobile Construction 
Battalion 1, which occupies a beautiful white 
sand beach on Da Nang Bay, has had some 
interesting times lately. By day they work, 
by night they man the bunkers and watch 
towers that ring their compound, Today’s 
Seabees are far younger than their forerun- 
ners in the last war—they average about 23 
years of age—and some of the Seabees in 
these bunkers must still be in their teens. 


READY FOR AN ATTACK 


Just about every night, the Marines 
“Whisky” and “Kilo” artillery batteries 
nearby shell the ridgeline of an adjoining 
mountain. Flares arc through the air. On 
the crest of one of the hills last week camped 
a gang of Seabees from MCB 1, there to build 
a Hawk missile site for the Marines. The 
two Marine batteries have them bracketed so 
that they can have immediate fire support in 
event of a Viet Cong attack. 

The other day, the men of MCB 1 witnessed 
a characteristically ghastly little incident of 
Viet Cong terrorism, Seabee Lieut. Frank 
Adkins describes it this way: 

“About 3:30 a.m., we heard explosions in 
the trash dump outside the gates where there 
are one or two pieces of equipment. Three 
ARVN soldiers were living out there in a tent 
with a 17-year-old mentally retarded boy, 

“The Cong slipped out of the hills, caught 
the four guys sleeping, and threw grenades 
under their cots. The blast killed them all, 
throwing one through the air, his undersides 
torn out. 

“We found the 17-year-old about eight 
paces outside the tent, lying face down in the 
mud. His elbow looked as though a meat 
cleaver had carved it off. 

“One of the ARVN had taken grenade frag- 
ments in the head and chest: He had four 
separate holes in his forehead—as though 
someone had driven them with a ballpoint 
pen. 
“It had been raining and when we reached 
them, the blood had collected in a concave 
section of tin; it was dripping like a pink 
waterfall. The first of our guys to reach the 
scene got sick. There were four dud Chinese 
grenades lying about. It all happened so 
quickly. The VC got away.” 

HELP FOR THE VILLAGERS 


The Seabees cannot figure out the Viet 
Cong’s reasoning: Except that the Seabees 
and the Marines have grown ciose to the peo- 
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ple in the local villages through their civic- 
action programs. The Marines are treating 
the villagers for bubonic plague, which is 
nearing epidemic proportions. The Seabee 
doctor and dentist of MCB 1 also take care of 
the local people, and the South Vietnamese 
appear to appreciate it. Perhaps the Viet 
Cong were trying to tell the villagers some- 
thing. 


Every morning a little South Vietnamese 
boy and his sister join a bunch of other chil- 
dren by the camp wire fence to ask for candy 
and food, and to joke with the Seabees. 
“Their left hands were cut off by the Viet 
Cong,” says Lieutenant Adkins, “because 
their parents refused to pay their taxes.“ 

For all their hard work, the occasional 
grisly little vignettes of terror and suffering 
they witness, and their moments under fire, 
the Seabees’ spirit is high. Which is even 
more remarkable when you consider that, as 
yet, they have no recreational facilities: Da 
Nang has been off-limits for months, 

One night last week, a group of MCB 1 
chief -petty officers got together in a tent 
beside the beach and broke out a few cases 
of beer. 

Most of them were in their late 40s or 
mid-50s. (MCB 1 boasts one enlisted man, 
Ray C. “Pappy” Crittendon, a Negro from 
Richmond, Va., who is 66 years old, and a 
great-grandfather. He was 42 years old when 
he first joined the Seabees in 1942.) There 
was Elbert “Boom Boom" Schloesser, a 
bearded, wise-cracking man whose nickname 
derives from the fact that he, like Captain 
Anderson, was an underwater demolition 
man during the last war, and explosives 
are the love of his life. There was Bob Teel 
and his monkey “Sam,” who is quite a 
character in his own right. Sam bares his 
teeth angrily at everyone but Teel; he smokes 
cigarets and laps up warm beer, 
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There was Joe Doc“ Cassidy, a medical 
corpsman, and half a dozen others. And 
they sang songs with verses like: “Oh mother 
dear, won't you write our congressman and 
get me out of this, and other songs 
whose words don’t bear repeating. 

On a recent Sunday morning, Captain 
Anderson drove me up Monkey Mountain 
in his Jeep. The captain is wise and he has 
seen a lot of war. I asked him how this par- 
ticular war was going. His answer surprised 
me. 

“If you want my personal opinion, which 
is all I can give you—I'm not sure we haven't 
already won it. You know the British had 
it won in Malaya two years before they real- 
ized it. Nobody comes out of the bushes to 
tell you they’re licked, you know. Now the 
situation could change overnight, like it 
did in Korea. But I'm not convinced that 
we can’t starve em out of the woods.” 

Then his sharp eye caught something of 
more immediate moment—a rock crusher by 
the side of the road that had broken down, 
Like his Seabees, that rock crusher is sup- 
posed to be operating seven days a week. 
Some one would doubtless get a rocket from 
the captain in the morning for not having it 
repaired. 

It's to be hoped that the Viet Cong, peer- 
ing through their binoculars at Captain An- 
derson’s men hard at work, sometimes get 
discouraged. If they don’t they should. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: 1966 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
week, July 17 through July 23 is of spe- 
cial significance to the American people 
and freedom-loving people throughout 
the world. The third week in July of 
each year has by resolution of Congress 
been set aside for the observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 
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In recognition of Captive Nations 
Week, last Sunday an impressive cere- 
mony was held in Omaha’s beautiful 
Memorial Park by people who escaped to 
America from nations that have fallen 
under Communist rule. Some of the 
participants appeared in their native 
costumes; flags of oft-forgotten nations 
were displayed in a solemn ceremony. 

Omaha’s observance this year honored 
not only the victims of communism but 
also our fighting men in Vietnam. One 
of the Members of this body, my close 
friend and distinguished colleague, CARL 
Curtis, was the main speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks his very appropriate 
and stirring speech, entitled “The Fight 
for Freedom,” calling for a new birth of 
freedom for captive peoples everywhere, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Captive Nations Week is based upon 
a joint resolution approved on July 17, 
1959, and enacted as Public Law 86-90, 
in which Congress has authorized and 
requested the President to— 

Issue & proclamation designating the third 
week in July, 1959, as “Captive Nations 
Week” and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such a week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. TLe Presi- 
dent is further authorized and requested 
to issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world. 


Congress has thus sensed the impor- 
tance of focusing the attention of the free 
world upon the plight of the captive na- 
tions. The compelling reasons which 
prompted it to take this act.on are point- 
ed out in the body of the resolution. 

The resolution recites the fact that 
the “imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led through direct and in- 
direct aggression to the subjugation of 
the national independence” of 2 coun- 
tries. The countries listed are Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, and 
North Vietnam. 

The resolution further recites that 
“since 1918 the imperialistic and aggres- 
sive policies of Russian communism have 
resulted in the creation of a vast empire 
which poses a dire threat to security of 
the United States and of all the free peo- 
ple of the world.” It reminds us that 
“these submerged nations look to the 
United States, as the citadel of freedom, 
for leadership in bringing about their lib- 
eration and independence.” 

These are not reckless statements, Mr. 
President. They cannot be discounted as 
exaggerated emotional charges of irre- 
sponsible alarmists. This is the Congress 
of the United States speaking the cold, 
hard, unpleasant truth. We must never 
forget it. The observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week helps us not to forget it. 

Public Law 86-90 states the case for 
the millions of people who are now cap- 
tives of the Communist empire. It re- 
minds us that our apathy means their 
despair. 
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We now have 45 years of experience to 
guide us if we have any doubts about 
Communist Russia’s aggressive, impe- 
rialistic intentions. By 1921 the Bolshe- 
viks had already crushed the independ- 
ence of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Arme- 
nia, Georgia, Idel-Ural, Cossackia, and 
Turkestan. In 1939 Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia were overrun, 

Following World War II Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechdslovakia, Rumania, Bulga- 
ria, and Albania were pulled behind the 
Iron Curtain. The mainland of China 
was next, and in 1948 some 700 million 
Chinese were placed under the Commu- 
nist yoke. 

Then came East Germany, North Ko- 
rea, Tibet, and North Vietnam. We are 
presently fighting so that South Vietnam 
will not be unwillingly added to the list. 

At no time in history has so much mis- 
ery and oppression been packed into so 
few years. Never has there been such a 
systematic, determined, and ruthless 
suppression of human freedom. 

But, if nothing else, these shameful 
years furnish us our lessons for the fu- 
ture. And as we approach the challenges 
of the future, we know that human na- 
ture is on our side. Man has an inborn 
desire to be free. His freedom can be 
suppressed, but his desire to regain it 
cannot. 

We also know, however, that man’s de- 
sire for freedom will soon turn to frus- 
tration unless he has hope. The captive 
peoples must have reason to hope. They 
must know that although they have been 
silenced, they have not been forgotten. 
They must know that they will not be 
abandoned for the sake of the status quo 
and so-called peaceful coexistence. 

So long as there is a spark of hope 
there is a spark of resistance, and that 
resistance, whether it be real or poten- 
tial, means our security. 

We know, of course, that the events of 
the past year have not brought freedom 
and independence to any of the captive 
nations. Millions of people in the Com- 
munist-dominated countries continue to 
be enslaved. They are still shackled 
under the tyranny and oppression which 
they have known for so many years. 
Their individual liberties and funda- 
mental rights as human beings are still 
being denied. And, the United Nations 
Charter which proclaims the principle of 
“equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples” continues to be flouted. 

We also know that the spirit of these 
oppressed peoples has not been broken. 
They have not given up their hopes for 
freedom, Neither concrete, nor barbed 
wire, nor armed threats have been able 
to stifle man’s natural desire for inde- 
pendence. 

In order to preserve this spirit and 
keep alive this spark of resistance, these 
people of the captive nations must know 
that they have not been abandoned. 
They must have the reassurance of the 
free world that they have not been writ- 
ten off as a lost cause. To this end, 
Captive Nations Week has made a vital 
contribution. It serves as an excellent 
means of focusing the world’s attention 
on the plight of these peoples and gives 
the American people an opportunity to 
manifest their concern. 
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The remarks by Senator Cart CURTIS. 
in Omaha last Sunday movingly ex- 
pressed what Captive Nations Week 
means. I ask unanimous consent that 
“The Fight for Freedom” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FIGHT ror FREEDOM 


(Speech of Senator Cart T. Curtis (Republi- 
can of Nebraska; in Omaha, Sunday, July 
17, 1966, in connection with celebration of 
Captive Nations Week) 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen, 
seven years ago Congress authorized and re- 
quested the President to designate the third 
week in July of each year as “Captive Na- 
tions Week.” 

In the first such proclamation, on July 21, 
1959, President Eisenhower called attention 
to the fact that “the people of the Soviet- 
dominated nations have been deprived of 
their National independence and their indi- 
vidual liberties;“ 

—that, “citizens of the United States are 
linked by bonds of family and principle to 
those who love freedom and justice on every 
continent;” 

—that it was “appropriate and proper to. 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence.” 

Therefore, he invited the people of the 
United States of America to “observe such 
week with proper ceremonies,” and urged 
them to “study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated Nations and to recommit themselves 
to the support of the just aspirations of the 
peoples of those captive nations.” 

It was the wish of Congress, formalized in 
the “Captive Nations Resolution,” that a 
similar proclamation each year be issued. 
until freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the Captive Nations of 
the world. 

Once again, we commemorate the sad plight 
of the hundreds of millions of freedom-loving 
peoples still the captives of the Communist 
tyrants. It is most fitting that Captive Na- 
tions Week will be observed in July. This is 
an historic month for America. We also cele- 
brate the anniversary of our great Declara- 
tion of Independence, flung out to a world 
in 1776 that at best was amazed at the pre- 
sumptuousness of these Colonials in defying 
the power and might of Britain. 

However, it was not just liberty-loving 
Americans who responded to this cry. Young 
men came from all over Europe to help these 
Americans to fight for their independence. 

Encouraged and emboldened by victory in 
America they returned to their own lands, 
to France, Ireland, Germany, Poland, to fight 
against tyrannical government and foreign 
oppressors, 

The right of all men to be treated with 
honor and dignity by their government, and 
the rights of those with a common culture 
and history to be self-governing—not part of 
a foreign empire—became of such paramount 
importance that Europe and the rest of the 
world were never the same again. 

Nor was America ever the same, For the 
story of our struggle for freedom and the 
free society we created made our coun 
a lodestar. Decade after decade, people from 
all over the world made the agonizing deci- 
sion to leave their farms and villages and 
friends and come to America. 

They came because they wanted freedom. 
They blended their heritage into America's. 
By some mysterious chemistry, they also 
kept alive the ideal of freedom in their 
native lands. They transformed America so 
that it seemed to have something of every 
race and nation in the world. We in America, 
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because we are all immigrants or descendants 
of immigrants never forgot the corner of 
the earth from where our adventurous fore- 
fathers came. 

This is what President Eisenhower meant 
when he said that “citizens of the United 
States are linked by bonds of family and 
principle to those who love freedom on every 
continent," 

The Baltic peoples, the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, the Czechs, the Slovaks, the Croa- 
tions, the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the Ital- 
ians, the Germans, the Irish, all strove for 
independence in the 19th Century, and 
always found Americans supporting their 
cause. 

We could not be true to the philosophy of 
the American Revolution, and be indifferent 
to the triumph of tyranny elsewhere. 

In effect, the ideal behind “Captive Na- 
tions Week" has long been a part of the 
American tradition. 

If we are true to the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, then we must 
turn from our enjoyment of the “blessings 
of liberty” to the other side of the coin: to 
deep concern for those who are denied such 
freedom—whose national aspirations and 
hopes still lie crushed under the heel of 
tyranny. 

The 20th Century has seen the leap to in- 
dependence of many, many nations but for 
some it was short-lived and followed by 
tragic repression. Out of World War I came 
a whole new group of independent nations 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 

However, from 1938 onward, under the 
twin onslaughts of Nazism and Commu- 
nism, one by one they were conquered. Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania endured first the 
Nazi and then the Communist tyranny. 
They never regained their freedom and were 
swallowed up into the Soviet Empire. Po- 
land was overrun and divided. It had a brief 
moment of independence at the end of World 
War IT, only to be enslaved by a combination 
of duplicity and Soviet military force. 

Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania all were con- 
quered by the Nazis, and then reconquered 
by Soviet Union forces which established 
puppet Communist governments. 

East Germany was added to the list. 

The Iron Curtain rang down as far west 
as Czechoslovakia in 1948, when through 
terror, betrayal and murder, the duly elected 
Czech government was overthrown and the 
Russian trained Communists seized control 
with the backing of Soviet military might. 

Thus, together with the Ukrainians, the 
White Ruthenians, the Georgians and other 
distinct nationalities within the Soviet Em- 
pire, hundreds of millions of peoples in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe became the captives 
of a minority of fanatics obsessed with the 
antihuman Marxist-Leninist doctrines for 
the management, control, and exploitation 
of mankind. 

Using the “barrel of a gun” to enforce their 
beliefs, the Communist tyrants swept into 
control of Mainland China, North Korea, 
Tibet and elsewhere to expand slavery on a 
scale never before experienced by mankind. 

We in the United States made desperate 
and bloody sacrifices to stem the tide of 
Communist totalitarianism, and succeeded 
in Western Europe and in South Korea. We 
are now attempting the same holding opera- 
tion in Viet Nam. 

Despite the cost in terms of resources and 
lives, we must never forget that we in Amer- 
ica increased and prospered. We are still the 
free nation of the world. 

It is this blessing that makes it important 
for Americans to recall the suffering of oth- 
ers. Theirs is a terrible story: 

The denial of legitimate rights of self- 
determination to hundreds of millions; 

The suppression of sacred religious beliefs, 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem and Buddhist; 
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The deliberate downgrading or actual de- 
struction of rich and ancient separate cul- 
tural conditions; 

The systematic economic exploitation of 
these captive peoples for the benefit of the 
ruling classes of the Soviet Union; 

And the literal enslavement and slow death 
meted out to those who protested or failed 
to conform, 

This is what we mean when we speak of 
Captive Nations. 

The record of cruelties and degradations 
visited by Communist masters is so enor- 
mous and appalling as to defy belief. In- 
deed, we tend to push it into the back of our 
minds—to almost become accustomed to it 
because of the monotonous repetition, 

The piling of misdeed upon misdeed, year 
after year, decade after decade, conditions us 
to almost take it for granted. We find our- 
selves almost turning away, justifying our 
indifference by saying, That's the way it 
has always been.“ 

We must restore our sense of proportion, 
our sense of outrage. Men were not meant 
to be treated as have these captive peoples. 
Captive Nations Week is the dash of cold 
water, the recall to reality we need each 
year to remind us of what is one of the brute 
facts of the world we live in. 

And if we are accused of being interna- 
tional busy-bodies, of minding other nations’ 
business, of upsetting the status quo, of en- 
dangering “peaceful coexistence” when 
Captive Nations Week is observed, let us 
simply reply that no one with the semblance 
of a conscience would not protest publicly 
at the plight of so many human beings in so 
many parts of our world. 

It is a small enough action for us to take 
time from the peaceful, prosperous and free 
routine of our own lives in order to con- 
sider the condition of the men, women and 
children still under the heel of Communism. 

We can take some comfort in the fact that 
the Communists are becoming increasingly 
sensitive to the exposition of their mis- 
deeds and their misrule. The controlled press 
and propaganda ministries of their Com- 
munist rulers rave and rant whenever the 
veil is ripped aside exposing the unending 
exploitation of the captive people. 

Each year, some little evidence comes to 
light of the increasing determination of the 
captive peoples to reassert their own culture 
and pride in their own nationality. 

Intellectual and religious leaders alike still 
stand up to remind their compatriots of what 
it means to be a Lithuanian, or a Pole, a 
Hungarian, or a Czech, defying the efforts of 
those who would turn them into pieces of 
Communist machinery. We can only marvel 
at such courage, marvel at the tenacity of 
the desire of the human race for freedom. 

It is for these reasons that we affirm our 
belief that the eventual victory will be to 
those people all over the world who cherish 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Our prayer for captive peoples everywhere 
is taken from the words of the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln—that these people under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom. 


THE HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, pending 
before the Senate Finance Committee at 
this time is a bill which would make a 
significant contribution to solving some 
of our national labor problems. I am 
referring to the Human Investment Act, 
S. 2509, introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provry]. 

It is my observation that there are 
many unemployed persons who would 
be most able and most willing workers, 
but who lack the skills necessary for 
meaningful employment in our increas- 
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ingly complex technological society. 
Everyone hates to see human ability 
wasted. 

It is said that a man makes his own 
opportunity in this world. I believe that 
is true. In a free market and in a free 
society, the man of personal ambition 
and drive, the man of ability, will win 
through. But I am also concerned that 
we have made mistakes which are re- 
sulting in a denial of opportunities to 
workers who genuinely want to work. 

In addition to trying to solve these 
root problems which are the cause of 
unemployment, we can take action to 
alleviate the effects of these problems. 
Such an attack upon the effects of our 
problems is embodied in the Human In- 
vestment Act. 

As Iam sure my colleagues are aware, 
the Human Investment Act would pro- 
vide a tax credit of 7 percent of the 
expenditures for businesses who agree to 
upgrade the skills of employees and pro- 
spective employees. The credit would 
apply to the following expenses: 

First. Wages of apprentices in regis- 
tered apprenticeship programs. 

Second. Wages of employees enrolled 
in on-the-job training programs under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. 

Third. Wages of employees partici- 
pating in cooperative work study pro- 
grams with an educational institution. 

Fourth. Tuition payments may be an 
employer to a college business, trade, or 
vocational school for employee training. 

Fifth. Tuition payments made by an 
employer to an accredited home study 
school for employee training. 

Sixth. The expenses of organized 
group instruction, including classroom 
instruction, covering such items as in- 
structors’ salaries, books, and so forth. 

In order to claim the 7-percent credit, 
an employer would be required to keep 
the newly trained employee on his pay- 
roll for at least 3 months after comple- 
tion of the training. 

The proposal is, of course, similar to 
the Revenue Act of 1962, in which busi- 
nessmen were allowed a tax credit for 
their investment in machinery and 
equipment. 

It is my hope that the Human Invest- 
ment Act will become law. The bill has 
a great deal of support in both the House 
and the Senate and I think it presents a 
wise and reasonable alternative to our 
present problems in the labor field. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN 
HOSPITALS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, more 
than 2 years ago, the President signed 
into law a bill which had the overwhelm- 
ing support of both Houses of Congress 
and the vast majority of the American 
people—the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

That day was a proud one for this Na- 
tion because through that act, we made 
a promise to all Americans, of every race, 
religion, and national origin, that the 
U.S. Government would take effective 
steps to assure elimination of the op- 
pressive discrimination which had 
scarred our history and obstructed our 
progress for more than 100 years. 
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The American people, through Con- 
gress, had spoken out against discrimi- 
nation before, in the Civil Rights Acts of 
1957 and 1960—both of which had my 
wholehearted support. But the 1964 act 
was a landmark—unprecedented in its 
scope and detail. 

All of us who worked and voted for 
that bill hoped and believed that we had 
forged a legal framework through which 
the promise of racial equality could 
finally and effectively be fulfilled in 
areas covered by the legislation. 

I regret to say today that the promise 
made more than 2 years ago in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 has not been ful- 
filled. 

It has not been fulfilled because the 
tireless initiative and good faith required 
at all levels of our Government for full 
implementation of the Civil Rights Act 
has not been forthcoming. 

I refer specifically to title VI of the 
act, which strictly prohibits discrimina- 
tion in any federally assisted program, 
and its implementation with respect to 
our Nation’s health and medical facili- 
ties. 

When the bill was passed, not one per- 
son in the entire Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—HEW—had a 
complete list of all the hospitals and 
health facilities in the country. This 
condition still existed 5 months later, 
when regulations for the implementation 
of title VI by HEW were published in the 
Federal Register on December 4, 1964. 

Those regulations included a list of no 
less than 36 different Federal assistance 
programs in the area of health and 
medicine to which title VI would apply, 
and for which HEW had full responsi- 
bility for civil rights enforcement. 

The Department did send guidelines to 
as many hospitals outlining steps which 
should be taken in order to qualify for 
Federal assistance. But the critical task 
of enforcing compliance with title VI was 
casually passec along to an Assistant 
Secretary of HEW whose other respon- 
sibilities already ranged from such un- 
related fields as air and water pollution 
to patents to international affairs. 

Assisted by a staff of only three people, 
his job in the civil rights area was to 
oversee title VI compliance in schools, 
welfare, and all other HEW programs in 
addition to hospitals. 

This was the first stage of the broken 
promise. The law stated that no dis- 
crimination was to be tolerated in any 
federally assisted program, yet HEW 
could not possibly begin the task of dis- 
covering who was, or was not, in com- 
pliance. 

The result was that HEW’s civil rights 
activity was almost exclusively reactive. 
With one exception, no initiative was 
ever taken, unless a complaint had been 
filed, to determine whether hospitals re- 
ceiving Federal funds were in fact prac- 
ticing discrimination. 

The single exception was in the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program, in 
which all new applicants for funds were 
checked for title VI compliance regard- 
less of whether a complaint had been re- 
ceived. 

The intent was laudable, and should 
have been applied to all HEW programs, 
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but even here it fell short of meaningful 
implementation of the law. The inves- 
tigating teams were made up of persons 
taken directly from the regional Hill- 
Burton field offices, and were staffed by 
local residents who were untrained in 
civil rights work. This was especially 
true in some Southern States, where re- 
cent events have demonstrated that dis- 
crimination in hospitals has been the 
accepted method of operation. 

The medicare bill was passed almost a 
year after the 1964 Civil Rights Act. It 
can be said that at that point title VI 
compliance had been so meekly enforced 
with respect to hospitals that title IV 
of the act had little or no meaning. 

The law stated that if an institution 
was believed to be practicing discrimina- 
tion, a hearing should be held as a pre- 
liminary step to the cutting off of funds, 
if mediation efforts had failed to induce 
voluntary compliance with title VI. 

Yet, in that first year of operation, 
hearing proceedings were not instituted 
against any hospital in the country. It 
would be naive to believe that this was 
a tribute to the effectiveness of media- 
tion efforts because it has been demon- 
strated in recent weeks that hundreds of 
hospitals have been practicing whole- 
sale discrimination throughout the en- 
tire period. 

The passage of the medicare bill in 
April of 1965 provided a new opportu- 
nity—and an obligation—to eliminate 
the degrading discrimination which still 
existed in many hospitals. The medi- 
care program provided new funds for 
thousands of hospitals around the coun- 
try—funds which should not be distrib- 
uted, as a matter of law, until and un- 
less a recipient hospital eliminates all 
traces of discrimination. 

The medicare legislation gave stronger 
enforcement powers to HEW than it had 
been able to exert under other estab- 
lished ongoing programs. However, 
during the first 7 months after medi- 
care’s passage, HEW failed to take any 
meaningful steps to broaden the effec- 
tiveness of its weak and ineffective title 
VI compliance program. 

Although the department did not have 
a record to be proud of in the area of 
civil rights enforcement, someone in the 
HEW bureaucracy uncontradicted by 
anyone higher in the administration— 
apparently concluded that the status quo 
would be good enough to deal with the 
new civil rights responsibilities that 
arose under the medicare legislation. 

However, the status quo came under 
severe attack from the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights and from responsible civil 
rights groups. In its report on title VI 
compliance, the Commission stated that 
“widespread segregation or exclusion of 
Negroes” still existed in federally as- 
sisted programs 1 year after the pas- 
sage of title VI, “failed to take steps nec- 
essary to achieve compliance,” and that 
inadequate procedures made it impos- 
sible for the Department to know 
whether discrimination was actually 
being eliminated or not. 

In response to a barrage of criticism 
and pressure, the Department finally 
inched ahead. On December 15, 1965, 
Secretary Gardner announced the ap- 
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pointment of a Special Assistant for Civil 
Rights—a step which should have been 
taken a year and a half earlier. If such 
a step had been taken in July of 1964, 
it would have been timely, but coming 
in December of 1965, it was much too 
little and far too late. 

The wheels of progress continued to 
grind slowly. In December 1965, the 
Attorney General sent to HEW and oth- 
er departments and agencies, guidelines 
for the enforcement of title VI in the 
various Federal programs, including a 
recommendation that “regular, system- 
atic inspections” be conducted to locate 
possible discrimination, and that reliance 
on the filing of complaints was not suf- 
ficient to insure compliance. It should 
not have taken 18 months to come to this 
conclusion. 

The new Special Assistant for Civil 
Rights, Mr. F. Peter Libassi, took office 
in January of this year. His responsibili- 
ties included all other HEW programs in 
addition to medicare. There was still 
no agency specifically designed to han- 
dle title VI compliance in the thousands 
of hospitals scheduled to receive medi- 
care funds. 

With the start of medicare less than 
4 months away, the Department finally 
announced on March 7, the establish- 
ment of an Office of Equal Health Op- 
portunity within the Public Health 
Service. The long delay in taking such 
a step can probably be attributed to foot- 
dragging on the part of HEW’s General 
Counsel in determining the applicability 
of title VI to the various parts of medi- 
care, lengthy internal debate about 
whether the Public Health Service or the 
Social Security Administrator would en- 
force title VI compliance, and the usual 
shortage of personnel and money for civil 
rights enforcement. 

By the time the Office of Equal Health 
Opportunity was established, the medi- 
care countdown had already begun. The 
inexcusably long delay had catapulted 
the guardians of the status quo into a 
powerful bargaining position with HEW, 
now shackled by a severe shortage of 
time. The lines of compromise were 
coming into focus as a product of the 
confrontation between hundreds of hos- 
pitals which insisted on continuing dis- 
criminatory practices and an administra- 
tion which desired the appearance of a 
smooth start for the medicare program. 

On March 4 of this year, the Public 
Health Service sent to hospitals through- 
out the country guidelines for compli- 
ance with title VI and questionnaires to 
be filled out which presumably would in- 
dicate which hospitals practiced discrim- 
ination. 

Predictably, the response from many 
hospitals which still discriminated was 
slow and evasive. Two more mailings 
followed the initial communication, 
urging compliance upon those who had 
not yet responded affirmatively. But by 
mid-April there were only a handful of 
investigators in the field and the com- 
plaints and pressure were mounting. 

At a “grievance session” on May 11, 
spokesmen for the Public Health Service 
reiterated strong words to the effect that 
HEW would hold the line on compliance 
and promised civil rights groups that no 
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hospital which failed to follow the guide- 
lines would receive medicare funds. At 
that time, 120 PHS employees were in the 
process of being trained for inspection 
work, and other Federal employees, un- 
trained in civil rights work, were being 
diverted from other agencies to carry 
out the last-minute crash program of 
hospital certification. 

So great was the chaos in this sudden 
and long-overdue flurry of activity that 
few, if any, administrators in the Office 
of Equal Health Opportunity had a clear 
idea of just which hospitals were and 
were not certified. Furthermore, in- 
spections were lagging far behind com- 
plaints, and were of necessity, hasty and 
superficial. 

Such a massive undertaking as to the 
certification of the thousands of hospitals 
in the country is bound to include a cer- 
tain number of mistakes and errors. 
But starting as late as it did, the result- 
ing confusion bordered on the ridiculous. 

In March, for example, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Stewart reported that questionnaires 
had gone out to “the Nation’s more than 
10,000 hospitals,” but HEW Secretary 
Gardner reported on April 14 that they 
had been sent to “the 8,500 hospitals 
throughout the Nation.” On April 25 
the figure was up to 8,550. It has been 
steadily decreasing since then and stands 
today at something less than 7,000. 

A partial explanation of this incon- 
sistency is that the original lists were 
substantially out of date, and the Public 
Health Service was constantly weeding 
out from its lists those hospitals which 
no longer existed or were children’s hos- 
pitals and therefore not eligible for the 
medicare program. 

But while the overall figure was drop- 
ping, new hospitals were evidently ap- 
pearing, as a look at the individual State 
statistics demonstrates. On June 3, ac- 
cording to the Public Health Service, 
there were 292 hospitals in my home 
State of Michigan. By June 17, only 286; 
but by June 22, three new ones had 
turned up for a total of 289. This was 
only 2 weeks before the start of medicare, 
and the Public Health Service was still 
discovering new hospitals which were 
previously unknown. 

There have been reports that in one 
hospital, a handful of Negro patients 
were wheeled briskly from room to room 
while Federal examiners were being dis- 
tracted, in order to give the appearance 
of full integration. 

In some hospitals, the investigating 
teams were made up of employees of local 
social security field offices who had been 
temporarily diverted to the hospital in- 
spection program. 

The tragedy of such a crash program, 
however, is not simply that there was 
confusion—it is rather that this confu- 
sion was not coupled with caution. For 
when it became clear to hospitals prac- 
ticing discrimination that, as the July 1 
deadline approached, tokenism would be 
acceptable as a substitute for perform- 
ance, some of these hospitals proceeded 
to drag their heels on full compliance, 
confident that a last-minute compromise 
would be reached. 

Therefore, on the eve of medicare’s 
initiation, hundreds of hospitals still had 
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not complied with the title VI guidelines. 
As a result, the administration found it- 
self confronted with two embarrassing 
alternatives: it could withhold medicare 
funds from all such hospitals, or it could 
grant the funds to the less defiant of 
those hospitals, relying on their promise 
of eventual full compliance. 

Hundreds of hospitals were certified 
after agreeing to some HEW demands 
in the last 2 weeks before the deadline. 
In Atlanta, for example, nine hospitals 
held to be in compliance in the closing 
weeks have been the subject of numerous 
complaints from civil rights groups for 
over a year. These hospitals had taken 
no action whatsoever to eliminate dis- 
crimination until the July 1 deadline ap- 
proached. The solution which was fi- 
nally reached was that the hospitals 
would be certified in exchange for com- 
pliance with all those antidiscrimination 
reforms which could be implemented 
immediately and a promise ultimately to 
achieve full compliance. 

Of course, a hospital cannot integrate 
its staff of doctors overnight; it cannot 
dispense its staff privileges nondiscrimi- 
natorily overnight; it cannot even 
achieve fully integrated patient wards 
overnight, barring a sudden and im- 
mediate influx of the Negro patients who 
had been turned away in the past. In 
short, no matter how loudly the admin- 
istration claims that it refused to accept 
tokenism in place of performance, it is 
clear that in reality the opposite was 
true. 

The dilemma in which HEW has found 
itself during the last few months was 
spawned by inaction, aggravated by 
chaos, and resolved by expediency. 

Great strides have been made. There 
is no question about that. While many 
hospitals slipped by in the compromise 
of expediency, many others did make 
positive and far-reaching reforms which 
are to their credit. 

With almost 200 major programs dis- 
pensing more than $18 billion of Federal 
assistance annually, it should be of great 
concern that so little effort was made 
by HEW to enforce title VI before the 
advent of the highly publicized medicare 
program. 

Oftentimes it requires courage to act, 
to take the initiative in sensitive areas 
of human concern. There will always be 
a measure of indecision and backsliding 
in the bureaucracies charged with grave 
responsibilities in our Government. But 
we cannot sit back idly and accept it. 
It is high time that the promises which 
are tossed so easily and frequently to the 
victims of discrimination be given top 
priority at every level of this Govern- 
ment. 


LOSING THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in 
1964, with the signing of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the Johnson adminis- 
tration officially declared a “war on pov- 
erty.” The accompanying political fan- 
fare attempted to create the impression 
that this was the first major attack and 
generated the illusion that with the en- 
actment of this legislation, poverty would 
forthwith be abolished. But in reality 
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only the slogans were new. Poverty will 
not be eliminated with the stroke of a 
Presidential pen or the coining of a 
slogan. 

Mr. President, criticisms of the admin- 
istration’s “war on poverty” programs 
have been many, varied and often in- 
tense. I have joined in this criticism in 
the past. The following comments will 
also be critical in certain respects. Yet, 
I want to make two things very clear at 
the onset. First, the elimination of pov- 
erty as it is known by too many millions 
of Americans today is not only wholly 
admirable, but absolutely necessary. 
Second, I have no doubt that if we asa 
nation are willing, we have the capa- 
bility of bringing this goal to reasonable 
fruition within the lifetime of those who 
now suffer the deprivations and degra- 
dations of poverty. 

During the 19th century a group of 
leading economists and philosophers 
argued that the ironclad laws of eco- 
nomics destined the majority of men to 
the lot of poverty and hardship, with 
only a few escaping in accordance with 
the natural laws of the survival of the 
fittest. But these gloomy prophets are 
long since dead and their ideas relegated 
to the dustbins of history. Our own 
experience is proof that the age-old 
dream of widely shared economic well- 
being need not always remain an unful- 
filled promise. 

But our experience also demonstrates 
that vestiges of poverty can persist in a 
society that is generally affluent and 
prosperous. In this, the richest nation 
in the world, several million families 
earn so little that they are deprived of 
many minimal physical necessities of life 
and have little reat chance to participate 
in the social and cultural opportunities 
that are available to the majority of 
their fellow Americans. This, of course, 
is not the poverty known by the vast 
majorities of the peoples in the under- 
developed nations. But measured 
against the vast wealth of the Nation and 
in comparison with the relative affluence 
of the majority of individual Americans 
it is a form of economic deprivation that 
brings suffering and hardship to far too 
many. 

The term “war on poverty” is new. 
But in a certain sense, although the con- 
ditions and problems have changed, the 
elimination of poverty has been a central 
part of the American dream since the 
first colonists established themselves in 
this the New World. The effort to reduce 
poverty’s existence by direct action of 
the Federal Government is, of course, of 
much more recent origin, dating pri- 
marily from the 193078. 

Because of an expanding and increas- 
ingly productive economy, and because 
of numerous Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams ranging from vocational educa- 
tion to area redevelopment, the poverty 
rolls have been greatly reduced. For ex- 
ample, 31 percent of all American fam- 
ilies in 1947 had incomes of less than $3,- 
000—the administration's test of pov- 
erty. By 1964 that percentage had been 
cut by almost half, to 18 percent. 

Thus, the current effort is only an- 
other campaign in a long crusade. It 
must be judged from the perspective of 
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how successful this new attack has car- 
ried forward the old effort to root out 
poverty and the evils of economic hard- 
ship. 

Mr. President, the administration’s 
antipoverty effort has come under in- 
creasingly heavy attack. There are sev- 
eral sources of this criticism, two of 
which can be noted and then discarded. 
First are those who in an ostrichlike 
manner either refuse to see the poverty 
around them or deny to government a 
legitimate role in eliminating it. At the 
other extreme are those who expect and 
demand the overnight elimination of this 
economic and social cancer from the 
American society. Both groups are per- 
petually and petulantly dissatisfied with 
any antipoverty effort; the former be- 
cause of their insensitivity to the social 
ills around them and their irrational fear 
of government expansion; the latter be- 
cause their dogmatic utopianism allows 
them no patience or understanding of the 
limitations of man and government. 

But the mounting criticism comes from 
more substantial sources. The criticism 
has been generated by the growing evi- 
dence of too few really significant 
achievements and too many instances of 
mismanagement, waste, and political 
corruption. 

In April 1965, Mr. Sargent Shriver 
stated: 

The war on poverty is a program which 
must and will produce results—quantifiable 
results—numerical results. 


But now over 2 years after its incep- 
tion and after the expenditures of sev- 
eral billions of dollars, the measurable 
results are few, and when judged against 
the expansive goals proclaimed in 1964, 
discouragingly inadequate. 

For example, of the various programs 
administered by the OEO, the Job Corps, 
if successful, should be generating read- 
ily quantifiable results. Certainly the 
training and placement of the young un- 
employed is one of the most worthy goals 
of the antipoverty effort. But the record 
to date is grossly disappointing. Despite 
an expenditure of millions of dollars as 
of February 28, 1966, there were only 
1,061 Job Corps graduates, and of these 
only 515 had obtained jobs in the private 
sector. 

Mr. President, the documented exam- 
ples of mismanagement, corruption, and 
waste are many and varied, and I will 
cite only a few by way of illustration: 

First. As of April 18, 1966, the obli- 
gated funds for Job Corps enrollees aver- 
aged $13,791 per youth. 

Second. Job Corps officials contracted 
to pay $94,800 a year to lease the Old 
Kanawha Hotel in Charleston, W. Va., 
spending an additional $225,000 for reno- 
vation. Reliable estimates place the 
hotel’s value at $250,000. The president 
of the company owning the hotel is Angus 
Peyton, a Democrat and State commerce 
commissioner. 

Third. Headstart kindergartens in 
the District of Columbia are costing at 
least $1,200 per child per school year; 
more than double the most expensive pri- 
vate kindergarten in the city. 

Fourth. OEO paid out $87,000 to a pri- 
vate research group to compile a 414- 
page catalog of more than 170 Federal 
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antipoverty programs. 
ton Post noted: 

Just why the Federal Government had to 
hire a private research firm to find out how 
many anti-poverty programs the government 
itself is operating and financing remained 
a bureaucratic mystery today. 


Fifth. OEO spent $25,000 to print 
copies of a Li'l Abner comic book de- 
signed to advertise and promote the Job 
Corps, then changed its mind and can- 
celed the whole operation. Placed in 
storage, Li'l Abner books are gathering 
dust in warehouses at a cost of $125 a 
month. 

Sixth. On April 8, the FBI arrested a 
staff member of the Job Corps Center at 
Camp Atterbury, Ind., charged with so- 
liciting a bribe from a bakery-equipment 
firm in return for contracts with the 
center. Investigations revealed the man 
had a criminal record with several con- 
victions, one as recent as March 1964. 
At Camp Atterbury he was drawing a 
salary of $9,800 a year. 

Seventh. An unemployed Detroit auto- 
worker who used to earn $104, told re- 
porters that since he lost his autoplant 
job, he had been clearing $160.23 a week, 
tax free, from two Federal antipoverty 
programs. 

Eighth. In Kansas City 41 of 150 
youngsters employed in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps came from families 
whose income was higher than the cri- 
terion for the poverty program. And in 
Chicago, Headstart officials have ad- 
mitted that 27 percent of the children 
in their program are from families whose 
incomes exceed the poverty standard. 

Against the background of too few sig- 
nificant accomplishments, the examples 
of mismanagement, waste, and corrup- 
tion increase the public’s frustration and 
disillusionment. But in response to the 
resulting criticisms the administration 
offers the explanation, “you have to ex- 
pect to make mistakes with a new pro- 
gram.” No responsible critic expects this 
program to be free of mistakes, but the 
failures of the program are such as to 
render this ritual incantation a mockery 
of decent candor. 

Mr. President, the examples of failures, 
waste, and corruption are individual ill- 
ness of a general sickness. The problems 
that plague the administration’s war on 
poverty are major rather than minor. 
They are permanent rather than tempo- 
rary. These are the results of two prin- 
ciple factors, political expediency and 
ideological rigidity. | 

The war on poverty programs were 
doomed to difficulty from the very be- 
ginning. Because of the enormous po- 
litical pressures to get an antipoverty 
program written into law prior to the 
1964 elections, there was insufficient time 
for the necessary study and debate re- 
quired of the development of sound pro- 
grams and procedures. New agencies 
were created, overlapping and duplicat- 
ing older, established agencies. To com- 
pound this duplication little or no effort 
was made to assure coordination of the 
old with the new, or to draw on the ex- 
perience of tested programs. The result- 
ing hodgepodge strains the imagination 
and makes efficient administration im- 
possible. 


The Washing- 
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Mr. President, another damaging con- 
sequence of the dictates of political ex- 
pediency has been the creation of the il- 
lusion that proverty could be eradicated 
virtually overnight. Political expediency 
has inspired the public pronouncement 
of promises on which the administration 
cannot deliver. 

Even if the current antipoverty pro- 
grams were working with much greater 
success than they are at the present the 
gap between promise and result would 
be enormous. This gap between expec- 
tations and results is one of the inevi- 
table results of a program too hastily con- 
ceived and too politically inspired, and 
it is one of the cruel ironies of the admin- 
istration’s war on poverty. 

Because of the demands of political 
expediency, the war on poverty was as- 
sured a troubled beginning. But these 
problems could probably have eventually 
been minimized were it not for another 
major obstacle. As a result of an un- 
comprising rigidity of political thought 
a fatal defect was written into the anti- 
poverty laws; the fundamental weakness 
of the administration’s antipoverty effort 
stems from the assumption that orga- 
nized efforts to combat poverty must be 
almost entirely financed and directed by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I fully agree that the 
Federal Government has a prime respon- 
sibility for initiative in this area. But 
although it is often necessary for the 
Federal Government to initiate public 
programs of this type it does not follow 
that the Federal Government has the 
obligation or should ever attempt to as- 
sume the full responsibility of financing, 
directing, and administering. This is 
particularly true in this case because the 
very nature of the problem demands lo- 
cal participation and local commitment 
if efforts to eliminate poverty are ever to 
be successful. 

Mr. President, there still are those who 
echo the dictates of 19th century laissez- 
faire in arguing that all, virtually all 
problems are correctable by the private 
sector, or that where government inter- 
vention is necessary it must come only 
through the State and local units in ac- 
cordance with doctrines of an outmoded 
States-rightism. 

But this dogmatic unrealism is 
matched at the other extreme by those 
who argue that the private sector can 
make no contribution to the solution of 
public problems, and furthermore, that 
the participation by State and local 
units of government is neither desirable 
or worthwhile. Compounding the diffi- 
culties created by these ideological rigid- 
ities is the notion that the expenditure 
of Federal money is not simply a neces- 
sary condition but the sufficient condi- 
tion for the solution of almost any socio- 
economic problem. 

But this is an equally outmoded view. 
The failures of the private sector and the 
inability or unwillingness of State and 
local governments do not force the con- 
clusion that the Federal Government 
must do everything. And the obvious 
need for Federal expenditures in no way 
requires the assumption that the ex- 
penditure itself is capable of generating 
the solution. 
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The administration’s antipoverty pro- 
gram, in bypassing the State and local 
governments, in ignoring or denying the 
possible contributions of private busi- 
ness, labor unions and local civic groups 
has resulted in a bureaucratic rigidity 
incapable of the flexibility needed to 
meet particular, localized needs. More- 
over, excessive Federal domination in 
the antipoverty program has denied this 
effort a vital source of creativity and 
variety which any such effort must have 
if it hopes to achieve long range and 
lasting success. 

Mr. President, the failures of the Job 
Corps is but one example of how too 
much Federal dominance and too little 
local initiative prevents the realization 
of admirable and worthwhile goals. 

In the training and placement of the 
presently unemployed attention to local 
economic opportunities and needs is ab- 
solutely crucial. Moreover, a commit- 
ment by local business, labor and civic 
leaders is a vital ingredient to any suc- 
cessful effort. This principle has been 
demonstrated by several privately initi- 
ated job training and placement pro- 
grams, the opportunities industrial cen- 
ter program in Philadelphia being one 
of the most dramatic examples. But the 
Federal Job Corps does little to promote 
this type of effort and, in fact, dis- 
courages it. 

What then is needed to assure flexibil- 
ity where there is now rigidity, creativity 
where there is now enforced mediocrity, 
local initiative and participation where 
there is now Federal monopoly, success 
where there is now failure? Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a beginning I would urge con- 
sideration and enactment of the follow- 
ing. 

To assure a more effective role of the 
States, I urge that the Governor’s veto 
power under VISTA and community ac- 
tion programs be restored. To encour- 
age greater State initiative and respon- 
sibility, I would recommend enactment 
of a bonus plan for those States willing 
to match Federal poverty funds on a 
50-50 basis above the present level of 
funding. I would also urge a reduction 
of the present high ratio—90-10—of 
Federal to State and local funds for the 
community action program not only to 
encourage greater State and local initia- 
tive and responsibility but to assure that 
poverty projects more accurately refiect 
the particular priorities of the local 
community. 

To encourage greater efforts on the 
part of private industry, I urge the en- 
actment of a 7-percent tax credit for 
business firms which develop training 
programs for unskilled employees. 

To further encourage local initiative 
by businessmen, labor unions, and civic 
organizations, I urge that in the alloca- 
tion of OEO grants special steps be taken 
to encourage private and localized job 
training programs such as the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center of Phil- 
adelphia. To minimize duplication of 
Federal antipoverty programs, to more 
fully utilize the great reservoir of ac- 
cumulated expertise, and to minimize 
the climate of political expediency and 
favoritism now encouraged by the pres- 
ent special and all-powerful status of the 
OEO, I recommend the transfer of train- 
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ing programs to the Department of Labor 
and educational programs to the Office 
of Education. 

To reduce inefficiency and patronage I 
recommend setting realistic ceilings on 
salaries of poverty employees so as to 
eliminate waste of taxpayers’ money and 
to discourage the present and ultimately 
self-defeating raiding of employees of 
existing local, State, Federal, and private 
antipoverty programs. To discourage 
other forms of political abuse, I recom- 
mend that all employees of OEO-spon- 
sored projects, whose salaries are derived 
primarily from Federal funds, be brought 
under the Hatch Act’s prohibitions on 
political activities. 

To further, yet encourage, private 
initiative and local involvement, I recom- 
mend that appropriate legal and promo- 
tional steps be taken to encourage the 
creation of privately financed and pri- 
vately run slum rehabilitation corpora- 
tions. Such activities would stimulate 
local enterprise, foster a sense of local 
involvement, and through the employ- 
ment of the slum dwellers themselves, 
help to reduce the unemployment lists 
and to slash charity costs. 

To better provide for the needs of the 
aged, who are the “forgotten poor,” I 
urge extensive revision to the present so- 
cial security system in accordance with 
the recommendations of the minority 
members of the Senate Select Committee 
on Aging. Further, I urge the creation in 
the Department of Labor of a program 
dsigned to encourage and enhance part- 
time employment and earning opportu- 
nities among the officially retired but 
often highly skilled and productive sen- 
ior citizens. 

Considerable modifications to existing 
programs are needed. Project Head- 
start, which was originally proposed by 
Republicans, has been the most success- 
ful of the new antipoverty programs but 
to assure its full potential I urge that it 
be administered by the Office of Educa- 
tion and that its funds be approximately 
doubled. 

In addition to the above recommenda- 
tions on public training and placement, 
I would urge a more effective system of 
evaluation for Job Corps applicants, 
greater cooperation with local businesses, 
labor unions and civic groups, and im- 
proved discipline in the camps lest the 
growing number of unsavory incidents 
serve to endanger this whole endeavor 
by creating resentment and fear in the 
local communities. 

In regards to the community action 
program, I recommend that the affected 
persons be given greater representation 
on the community action boards so as to 
assure the poor a fuller involvement in 
the solution of their problems. I would 
also urge more funds be made available 
for rural areas. 

As the entire antipoverty effort could 
conceivably be discredited by a frustrated 
and disillusioned American public, I urge 
the establishment of a select committee 
of Congress to better assure congres- 
sional supervision of the antipoverty pro- 
grams and to help restore public con- 
fidence. 

Mr. President, enactment of the above 
recommendations will help to accelerate 
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the effort to reduce poverty. But we need 
to be continually reminded that even the 
most skillfully designed antipoverty pro- 
grams will go for naught if we fail to 
maintain a growing and stable economy. 
It is economic growth without spiraling 
inflation which provides the best oppor- 
tunity for the ultimate eradication of 
poverty. However, at the moment, one 
side of this equation is dangerously out 
of balance. 

Mr. President, I stated earlier that one 
of the cruel ironies of the war on pov- 
erty has been the creation of expecta- 
tions that cannot be fulfilled by the ad- 
ministration’s programs. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is another cruel irony to the 
administration’s war on poverty. Within 
the past year the rate of inflation has 
been significantly accelerated. Inflation 
is harmful to all and damaging to the 
entire economy, but it strikes most 
cruelly at the poor. Thus, it is in recent 
months that the poor have seen the pur- 
chasing power of their already meager 
incomes steadily diminished. This infia- 
tion is primarily the result of the failures 
of the administration to manage this 
Nation’s monetary and fiscal policies in 
the manner necessary to the mainte- 
nance of stable purchasing power. 

This failure to control inflation serves 
to compound the frustrations of the Na- 
tion’s poor who are increasingly disen- 
chanted by the gap between promise and 
performance. 

Mr. President, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is but one of an im- 
pressively long list of legislative pack- 
ages proposed and promoted by the John- 
son administration. But I would suggest 
that the measure of a particular ad- 
ministration’s contribution is not to be 
found in the number of bills it signs into 
law but how effectively it deals with the 
pressing problems of the day. To govern 
successfully an administration must be 
concerned not simply with the passage of 
laws but with the attainment of genuine 
solutions to genuine problems. The 
problems of our age are not to be solved 
by political proclamations. 

The record of the war on poverty is 
but yet another example of the ever-pres- 
ent gap between words and deeds, be- 
tween promises and results whick tragi- 
cally have become the hallmark of the 
administration. The administration's 
lack of credibility is not limited to Viet- 
nam. The seeds of this growing crisis of 
confidence are to be found in a politi- 
cally distorted view of government by 
consensus. Prolonged exposure to this 
type of performance not only magnifies 
the intensity of the administration’s 
political opposition but increasingly 
alienates its potential supporters. Thus 
it is that in the war on poverty as with 
the war in Vietnam, many of the admin- 
istration’s early and most vigorous sup- 
porters have now become some of the 
most bitter critics, and the fact that 
those whom it is intended to help are 
increasingly open and bitter in their 
criticism of it, is damning evidence of its 
failure. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am today advised by the 
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Department of Labor that the next and 
last step, in any effort by the Govern- 
ment to settle the issues and end the air- 
lines strike, is for the President, on his 
own initiative, to report to Congress on 
the strike and ask for legislation. 

The airlines fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Railway Labor Act, which has a 
different procedure than that contained 
in the Taft-Hartley law. First, there is 
an attempt at mediation by the National 
Mediation Board, which reports to the 
President on its findings. The President 
then appoints a special panel to make 
recommendations. The senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] headed this 
body which recommended various solu- 
tions to the President. By law, there 
can be no strike during the time that this 
body meets. The union was not satis- 
fied with the panel’s recommendations 
and the strike began. That is as far as 
the Railway Labor Act goes in regard to 
labor-management differences. 

Accordingly, I have today sent a tele- 
gram to the President stating that I 
stand ready to support any reasonable 
legislation which he considers appro- 
priate for effectively resolving the issues 
in the airlines strike. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the telegram which I sent to 
the President. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Jury 19, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge the use of all available resources in 
an effort to resolve the current strike by the 
International Machinists against five major 
airlines. : 

The strike, now in its eleventh day, is no 
closer to settlement, according to the press, 
than when it started. 

Meanwhile, non-struck airlines, buses, and 
trains are overloaded, thus jeopardizing the 
safety of and greatly inconveniencing the 
traveling public, and the economy of the 
Nation is being disrupted. 

The American people, who, through their 
own tax dollars, have supported and sub- 
sidized the airlines industry, have a right to 
protection against a strike which vitally af- 
fects the comfort and safety of everyone and 
which is destructive to the commerce and 
industry of the Nation. 

I support the steps taken by the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding board and government 
mediators, but if efforts to resolve the strike 
are not to prove fruitful, I stand ready to 
support any reasonable legislation which you 
and Department of Labor consider appropri- 
ate for effectively resolving the issues in the 
airlines strike. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


NORTH VIETNAM AND THE AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, North 
Vietnam will make a grievous mistake it 
will regret for a long time if it tries Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. 

North Vietnam signed the Geneva Con- 
vention, which forbids trials and inhu- 
man treatment of prisoners of war. If 
North Vietnam even tries American pris- 
oners, let alone punishes them, it is a 
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gross violation of the treaty it has 
signed. But beyond that, it would be an 
unconscionable violation of civilized 
conduct. 

It could provoke responses which 
would increase and increase into total 
barbaric conflict. 

My major concern right now is for 
these men who are only there because 
they obeyed lawful orders in defense of 
our country. 

The United Nations should assume its 
responsibilities. The Soviet Union—one 
of the cochairmen of the Geneva Con- 
ference on Vietnam—should assume its 
responsibilities to recall the Geneva Con- 
ference and not encourage war and such 
uncivilized treatment of war prisoners. 

The possibility of a trial of these pris- 
oners, and the unknown ultimate results 
of such a trial, should shock the con- 
science of the world, and ought to lead 
every country in the world to express its 
condemnation. 

It ought to lead every country to assist 
the United States, the United Nations, 
and the International Red Cross in pro- 
tecting the American prisoners. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that during the 
debate on the pending measure yester- 
day there were some questions raised as 
to whether or not the commitment of 
U.S. military forces may be implicit in 
the extension of U.S. assistance under 
aid legislation. 

On Friday last I received a letter from 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Rusk, 
having to do with this question, in which 
he brings forth a most candid and wel- 
come clarification of this question; which 
I read to the Senate at that time. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter, which clarifies the 
situation and which was brought to the 
attention of the Senate yesterday, dated 
July 15, 1966, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jury 15, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: I have noted 
recent expressions of concern in the Senate 
over whether the Administration views the 
extension of aid to a country as a commit- 
ment to defend that country with United 
States troops if it is attacked. I think it 
important that any confusion on this issue 
be removed before the Senate considers the 
1966 Amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, and I would appreciate it if 
you would bring this letter to the attention 
of the members. 

AID legislation relates to furnishing eco- 
nomic and military assistance to foreign 
countries. It has no bearing on commit- 
ments to employ United States forces to 
assist in the collective self-defense of other 
countries, Such commitments are made, 
pursuant to our laws and the Constitution, 
where the national interest so requires and 
not because the United States is or is not 
supplying the foreign country in question 
with foreign aid. In short, our aid program 
neither implies nor prohibits a commitment 
to use our armed forces in cooperation with 
the self-defense efforts of a foreign country. 

This question has apparently arisen out of 
the discussion of Southeast Asia. I have 
stated to Congressional committees and 
elsewhere that each Administration since 
World War II has concluded, as a matter of 
policy, that the security of Southeast Asia 
was important to the security of the United 
States. This policy has been supported in 
a variety of ways. We have furnished 
substantial economic and military assistance 
to the countries in Southeast Asia. A spec- 
ific security commitment was contained in 
the SEATO Treaty which applied directly 
to the signatories and to the protocol states. 
This commitment was reaffirmed by the Joint 
Resolution of Congress of August 10, 1964. 
The security commitment did not arise from 
the AID programs but from the formal and 
solemn action taken by the United States 
in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses. I hope this distinction will now be 
clear, 

Sincerely, 
DEAN Rusk. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish only to say 
that I have seen a copy of the letter. 
The Secretary has made at least two dif- 
ferent statements—I think there have 
been three. There were two statements 
before the committee and one in Las 
Vegas, which, of course, was quite con- 
trary to what this letter says. 

Perhaps I should get those inserted 
in the Recorp, along with the letter, in 
order that all of the material will be 
available for those interested in drawing 
their own conclusions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it would be 
a good idea. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the Secretary's statements 
on this subject before the committee and 
his Las Vegas speech. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM HEARINGS ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
AID AUTHORIZATION BILL, SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, JANUARY 28, 1966 
(P. 8) 

The CHAIRMAN. You say we are entitled to 
do this. Are we obligated to do this under 
the treaty? 

Secretary Rusk. I would not want to get 
into the question of whether, if we were not 
interested in the commitments, policy and 
principle under the Southeast Asia Treaty, 
we have some legal way in order to avoid those 
commitments. I suppose that one could 
frame some argument which would make that 
case. 

But it would seem to us that the policy, 

which was discussed and passed upon by the 

Executive and the Senate of that day, is 

that we are opposed to aggression against 

these countries in southeast Asia; both the 
members of the Organization and the pro- 
tocol states. 

In addition, to that, we have bilateral assist- 
ance agreements to South Vietnam. We have 
had several actions of the Congress. Wehave 
had the annual aid appropriations in which 
the purposes of the aid have been fully set 
out before the Congress. We have had 
special resolutions such as the one of August 
1964, and we have had the most important 
policy declarations by successive Presidents 
with respect to the protection of South Viet- 
nam against Communist aggression. 


EXCERPT From SPEECH BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
Rusk BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, Las VEGAS, NEV., FEBRUARY 16, 
1966 
We are committed to assist South Viet- 

Nam to resist aggression by the SEATO 

Treaty, which was approved by the Senate 

with only one dissenting vote; by the pledges 

of three successive Presidents; by the aid 
approved by bipartisan majorities in Con- 
gress over a period of 12 years; by joint de- 
clarations with our allies in Southeast Asia 
and the Western Pacific, and by the Resolu- 

tion which Congress adopted in August 1964, 

with only two dissenting votes. 


EXCERPT FROM HEARINGS BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS ON FOR- 
EIGN AID LEGISLATION, APRIL 18, 1966 (P. 
153-4) 

The CHAIRMAN. But you just said yourself 
that the troops from the North didn’t appear 

until 1964, 
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What I am trying to do is to clarify this 
record as to what actually happened. You 
said that on February 18 of this year that— 
this is your quote, “It is that fundamental 
SEATO obligation that from the outset 
guided our actions in Vietnam.” But that 
can’t be true because we were there before 
there was a SEATO agreement. Your as- 
sumption of aggression by North Vietnam, it 
seems to me, is inapplicable to 1950 if you 
wish to go back that far. I agree that 1950 
was the origin of our involvement and I re- 
gret it because it is the only time in history 
we have taken up for a colonial power and 
tried to maintain its domination of a colonial 
area and I think it was a mistake. You in- 
terpret this differently, I know it, but what I 
am trying to get at here—and I think it is 
important—is whether or not the aid pro- 
gram, and this one in particular, has not 
been a very important element in getting us 
involved in this situation I really think it is. 
You disagree; it was aid to France, you say; 
there was no SEATO then. 

Secretary Rusk. That is correct, in that 
period, of course. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Then in 1954, President 
Eisenhower sent the letter which he later 
denied as being a valid basis for our involve- 
ment, although he approved of the involve- 
ment. But he did deny specifically and 
publicly that that letter is an obligation to do 
what we are now doing, didn’t he? 

Secretary Rusk. That letter was a com- 
mitment, 

The CHAIRMAN. For aid, that is right. 

Secretary Rusk. That is correct. But this 
was based on a policy which recognized our 
interest in the security of southeast Asia, 
just as was the SEATO Treaty which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower presented to the Senate 
for its consent and which the Senate ap- 
proved by a very large vote. They are all 
expressions of the underlying policy that we 
are deeply interested and concerned, as a 
matter of our own security, in the security 
and safety of southeast Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is what bothers me. 
You seem to interpret when we undertake 
an aid program we have therefore established 
this vague “policy attitude” which justifies 
the Government going into any one of these 
countries that we give aid to—I think there 
are now 82—as an obligation. You see, the 
lines get so fuzzy here. We no longer have 
a declaration of war in order to wage a 
major war and we ease into these situations 
that to me are very disastrous and damaging 
to our standing, if not threatening to the 
people of the world. I want to try to bring 
this down a little more specifically to where 
we understand each other about the nature 
of these aid programs. As of now, this is the 
main reason I cannot support an enlarge- 
ment and continuation of bilateral aid if 
it is going to have this kind of a meaning— 
that it amounts to a “policy attitude,” as 
distinguished from a clear-cut obligation 
under a treaty, to do certain things. I don't 
want to delay this; everybody is impatient 
but I would like to state it on the record. 
You will come back again and with this in 
mind we will continue this discussion. 

Secretary RUSK. Yes, I don’t want to delay 
the meeting, but I do feel I should comment 
very briefly on the remarks made by the 
chairman, I have not said that an economic 
assistance program carries with it a security 
commitment from the United States to put 
troops in a particular country if things go 
bad. The question of security arrangements 
is a separate subject which is worked out in 
other ways, particularly through alliances, 
We have had many economic assistance pro- 
grams with countries with whom we are not 
alined, with whom we are not allies. It is 
true that we have economic assistance pro- 
grams with countries we do have commit- 
ments with. The fact we help allies does 
not mean everybody we help becomes an 
ally, and we should not, I think, confuse 
those matters. We should be able to sort this 
out, and I am at your disposal for another 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. You haven't said this 
bluntly in these terms, but let me para- 
phrase what you have said which is very close 
to it. You said, in effect, to this committee 
on August 6, 1964: “There are several as- 
pects of this. In the first place the Presi- 
dent, we believe, has authority under the aid 
program, and under his own responsibilities 
as President and Commander in Chief to give 
assistance of the sort we have been giving 
there.” 

I mean it isn’t exactly the words you used, 
but to an unsuspecting layman it could mean 
almost the same thing. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. May I emphasize 
that the letter I have offered is the lat- 
est communication that was offered vol- 
untarily by the Secretary, and I would 
assume that this would be the last word 
in the matter under discussion. 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Alabama 
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(Mr. SPARKMAN], and joined by a num- 
ber of other Senators, including the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
I am offering an amendment to provide 
a 2-year authorization for the economic 
assistance program, rather than the 1- 


-year authorization provided in the pend- 


ing bill. 

I intend to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment before it is disposed 
of. 

This proposal is an expression of the 
longstanding support of the Senate gen- 
erally and of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for an authorization of more 
than 1 year for the foreign aid program. 
It is consistent with previous Senate ac- 
tion supported by a bipartisan majority, 
with the position of every administration 
since President Truman, and with the 
recommendations of a wide variety of 
American leaders. 

In an issue of the New York Times 
only last year, March 21, 1965, an article 
was published entitled “Foreign Aid? 
Yes, But With a New Approach.” The 
article was written by an authority on 
this subject, and it states, even now, the 
best case anywhere for a multiyear au- 
thorization of economic aid. I quote, in 
part, from that scholarly article: 


Congress should cease its annual reviews 
of foreign aid and place the program under 
long-term authorizations, The case for 
doing so is both familiar and persuasive, and 
Just about everybody involved with foreign 
aid agrees to it—except Congress. 

A long-term authorization would not, of 
course, remove the foreign aid program from 
direct Congressional authority; the funds 
authorized would still have to be appropri- 
ated annually. It might be possible, how- 
ever, by putting the authorizing legislation, 
which sets maximum amounts and is in- 
tended to govern policy, on a three-year or 
four-year basis, to insulate the program from 
transitory waves of emotion. 

A long-term authorization might have the 
effect of reversing the pernicious tendency 
to write binding restrictions into law in re- 
sponse to some transitory irritation, such 
as an insult from Nasser or Sukarno or a 
vote in the United Nations that displeases 
us. Such annoyances are genuine enough but 
they are often forgotten very quickly as 
events move on, while the legislative pro- 
scriptions to which they gave rise remain to 
govern—or to frustrate—policy. 

Economic development is a long-term 
process which does not lend itself to the one- 
year legislative cycle of the American Con- 
gress. The conventional short-term ap- 
proach greatly impedes planning by the aid 
recipient while the donor is denied the oppor- 
tunity to offer incentives to recipients to 
make necessary internal economic reforms. 
There has been a tendency in the experience 
of AID and its predecessor agencies to has- 
ten to commit funds as the end of a fiscal 
year approaches with the result that recipi- 
ents may be pushed into premature commit- 
ments. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
in my opinion was the best aid bill we have 
ever enacted, provided long-term authoriza- 
tions both for the Alliance for Progress and 
for development lending to Asian and Afri- 
can countries. The Congress, most unwisely, 
has been tampering with these legislative 
provisions ever since, so that we are in effect 
back on a year-to-year basis. 

The very nature of the economic develop- 
ment process requires the casting of foreign 
aid in a new time ve. The Con- 
gress of the United States could make an 
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important contribution to this end by adopt- 
ing foreign-aid authorization bills of four 
or three or, at least, two years. 


Mr. President, that is a very persuasive 
statement. I only wish I could claim its 
authorship. I think it is the finest sin- 
gle statement yet made on this question. 
I feel certain that other Members of this 
body may have read the article or have 
listened to debates on this subject during 
past years have been much persuaded or 
convinced by it that the foreign aid pro- 
gram should be approved for more than 
1 year at a time. The author of that 
statement is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and I pay tribute to him for 
the perspicacity he exhibited in its con- 
tent. It had a singular impact on my 
own views on this question at the time. 

Only last year, the chairman managed 
to persuade the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Senate to approve a 
2-year authorization of the entire pro- 
gram with the exception of the author- 
izations for the Development Loan Fund 
and the Alliance for Progress, which had 
already been approved for 5 years and 4 
years, respectively. I was happy to sup- 
port the chairman on that occasion, as 
well. The Senator from Arkansas should 
be commended for his efforts in contrib- 
uting to constructive thought on this 
question, and in persuading Members of 
the Senate to go along with him—includ- 
ing, I may add, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. But I am still persuaded. His 
arguments were so strong then that they 
remain with me now. 

So what we ask in this amendment is 
to implement the longstanding efforts 
of the Senator from Arkansas to put 
the foreign aid program on a more busi- 
nesslike, sounder footing. 

I think it would be well in this con- 
nection to review briefly the background 
of the present amendment. In 1957, 
President Eisenhower requested a 5-year 
authorization with borrowing authority 
for the Development Loan Fund. In ad- 
vance of this request, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations had established a spe- 
cial committee for studying the foreign 
aid program. As the Senate will re- 
call, a number of studies were commis- 
sioned by this special committee. Based 
on the recommendations of these studies, 
the committee issued a report stressing 
the importance of long-term authoriza- 
tions. It is significant to recall the rec- 
ommendations made in those studies. 

In January 1957, in study No. 1, “The 
Objectives of U.S. Economic Assistance 
Programs,” by the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, prepared for the Special 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, U.S. Senate, January 1957, it 
was stated: 

Since economic growth is inherently a 
slow process, and since the economic and 
political results we seek from an economic 
development program will accrue only over a 
considerable number of years, the program 
must have continuity. As an instrument of 
short-term policy, development assistance is 
wasteful and ineffective. If we have any hope 
of achieving desirable results from a develop- 
ment-assistance program, we must be clear 
in our own minds and must make it clear 
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to the rest of the world that this is a program 
which we propose to pursue consistently for 
at least 5 or 10 years and which we will not 
permit to be affected by changes in the inter- 
national or domestic political climate. If we 
are not prepared to make this kind of long- 
term commitment, we should probably not 
support development assistance programs at 
all. 


In March 1957, in study No. 3, “The 
Role of Foreign Aid in the Development 
of Other Countries,” by the Research 
Center in Economic Development and 
Cultural Change of the University of 
Chicago, it was stated: 

Economic aid program must be conceived 
as a long-run enterprise and some guaranty 
of its duration is as important as is the total 
magnitude of the program. For, as was 
pointed out repeatedly in this report, the 
process of economic development takes time, 
and the execution of an effective development 
plan requires a fairly high degree of assur- 
ance that sufficient funds will become avail- 
able as the program unfolds in coming years. 


These recommendations and the report 
of the special committee were carried out, 
at least partially, when the Committee on 
Foreign Relations approved by a vote of 
12 to 3 the capitalization of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund without any fiscal year 
limitation and with borrowing authority 
for the following 3 fiscal years. In addi- 
tion, the committee approved a 2-year 
authorization for military assistance and 
defense support. 

On the Senate floor, several attempts 
were made to reduce the funds and elim- 
inate the Development Loan Fund. 
These attempts were defeated on yea- 
and-nay votes, and the position of the 
committee was sustained. The final pro- 
vision which came out of conference 
provided a 2-year authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund with annual 
appropriations. 

In 1959, the Senate again considered a 
long-term authorization for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. Sounding the call 
for a more effective foreign aid program, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] earlier that year proposed five 
amendments to the Foreign Aid Act, one 
of which would have increased the capi- 
talization of the Development Loan Fund 
to meet the growing needs in the under- 
developed countries. 

Subsequently, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations approved a 5-year au- 
thorization for the Development Loan 
Fund with borrowing authority. Dur- 
ing the Senate debate the Senator from 
Arkansas made a statement which per- 
tained not only to the Development Loan 
Fund but to the entire foreign aid pro- 
gram itself, and I quote from the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas: 

Iam convinced that the long-term method 
of financing the loan fund will save the 
American people money. It will result in 
a sounder and a more efficient administra- 
tion. It will be much more effective in its 
results. The most inefficient and wasteful 
use of the American taxpayers dollars has 
resulted from a program which has been ad- 
ministered on a hand-to-mouth basis, which 
cannot be administered efficiently, which 
results, as I indicated, in a drive to make 
loans at the end of the fiscal year in order 
to be in a position to ask for additional 
funds. This criticism is applicable not only 
to this program, but to all programs whose 
activities are often speeded up at the end 
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of the year in order that the agencies con- 
cerned may be in a position to ask for fur- 
ther funds. 


Then the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] was asked by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]: 


It is the difference between a hurry-up 
program, working on an annual basis, and 
one that is well planned, in which we can 
look forward to a span of years in which to 
accomplish the purpose. 


The Senator from Arkansas 
FULBRIGHT] replied: 


The Senator is correct. I think the fact 
that there were annual appropriations pre- 
vented the development of basic projects 
which would advance the solution of the 
most serious economic problems in other 
countries, That shortcoming tended to 
make the programs superficial. Because it 
was short term and because the recipient 
countries could not rely on the continuity 
of the program, they tended to make super- 
ficial requests. Projects having to do with 
communications, railroads, docks, irriga- 
tion—the types of projects which really in- 
volve basic growth—were shoved aside, be- 
cause they were of a long-term nature. So 
in those countries there was a tendency to 
undertake superficial programs which could 
be easily financed, but which really did not 
make a great contribution to the nation’s 
economic development. 


I end the quotation from the dialogue 
between those two Senators. 

Senators will recall the result of the 
conference in 1959 was again a 2-year 
authorization for the Development Loan 
Fund, with annual appropriations re- 
view. 

In 1961, 2 years later, the Senate was 
again asked to provide a long-term au- 
thorization for the Development Loan 
Fund, and again with leadership from 
the Senator from Arkansas this request 
was granted by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which stated in its 
report: 

The United States must be able to make 
long-term commitments to societies that 
have embarked on genuine economic and 
social reform. To deny this flexibility would 
amount to crippling the proposed program 
and perpetuating some of the serious de- 
ficiencies of past programs. An admin- 
istration official recently stated the problem 
quite succinctly: 

“We know in our hearts that we are in 
the world for keeps, yet we are still tackling 
20-year problems with 5-year plans, staffed 
with 2-year personnel working with 1-year 
appropriations. It's simply not good 
enough.” 


I think it is significant to note the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at that time, Douglas Dillon, when he 
testified that year before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in support of 
long-term authorization: 


The new economic aid program set forth 
in the proposed Act for International De- 
velopment emphasizes long-term authority 
for financing development lending. The 
President, in his letter transmitting the 
draft foreign assistance bill, stated that: 

“Real progress in economic development 
cannot be achieved by annual, short-term 
dispensations of aid and uncertainty as to 
future intentions.” 

I am convinced from my earlier experience 
in the Department of State that long-term 
financing authority is an essential tool for 
the achievement of our foreign policy ob- 
jectives. I am equally convinced as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that this is the most 
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efficient and least costly method of providing 
development assistance. 

Adequate authority for long-term financ- 
ing as proposed in the bill will permit both 
orderly development and effective execution 
of development lending programs by the 
administrator of the ald prorgam. Without 
such authority there will continue to be 
insistent pressures for stopgap financing to 
meet crises which could have been prevented, 
at less cost, by adequate long-range programs. 

In my judgment, the inability of the 
Executive to make long-term commitments 
has diminished the effectiveness and in- 
creased the cost of the foreign aid program. 
Without adequate assurance of financing for 
long-term programs to deal with the basic 
needs of a developing country, there is less 
incentive for such a country to thoroughly 
organize its plans or to adopt appropriate 
measures of self-help. We urge the develop- 
ing countries to undertake basic and difficult 
reforms that are essential to development. 
But such reforms take years to implement, 
and require the support of long-term de- 
velopment programs. Reasonable assurance 
of outside assistance extending over a period 
of years may often mean the difference be- 
tween success or failure in the efforts of a 
developing country to carry out the measures 
requisite to effective development. Legisla- 
tive authority to make multiyear commit- 
ments will for the first time put the United 
States in a position to effectively stimulate 
and cooperate in basic reforms. It will also 
provide an incentive to other industrialized 
countries to join with the United States in 
providing aid to developing areas. 


Senators will recall that this recom- 
mendation for borrowing authority, sup- 
ported then by very able men, was chal- 
lenged on the Senate floor, and the re- 
sult was a 5-year authorization with 
annual appropriations. 

In 1962 another precedent was estab- 
lished when Congress approved a 4-year 
authorization for the entire Alliance for 
Progress, grants as well as loans. 

This brings us up to 1965 when the 
Foreign Relations Committee reported 
an amendment for a 2-year authoriza- 
tion for the entire program except for 
the loan sections which had previously 
been authorized. This was accepted by 
the Senate but rejected in conference 
by the House. 

In light of what is now being said just 
1 year later I think it is important to 
remember what the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee said in 1965, a year 
ago, in its report on the subject of the 
2-year authorization: 

To a considerable extent the necessity for 
lengthy and exhausting reviews of the aid 
program each year is preventing the com- 
mittee from giving its attention to other 
equally important or even more significant 
foreign policy questions, and reducing the 
time which it can devote to legislative over- 
sight of executive agencies. So long as there 
is so much criticism of the aid program— 
whether valid or not—the committee is un- 
able to sponsor or approve a long-term au- 
thorization for this program, and is unable 
to break the dreary cycle of full-scale and 
time-consuming annual reviews. 


That was from the report of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 1 year 
ago. I was not a member of the commit- 
tee at that time, Mr. President, but in 
my brief tenure on the committee since, 
this has likewise been my observation— 
namely, that we repeat ourselves con- 
stantly as we rake through the same in- 
formation and the same proposals time 
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after time, and that there are many 
other and significant things that this 
committee has to do and should be doing. 
Therefore a case can be made, even as & 
simplified housekeeping improvement, to 
upgrade the procedures on this rather 
significant matter of foreign aid. 

Although the argument is now being 
made that this action was taken only 
because the bill provided for terminating 
the program in 2 years after a thorough 
study of the new approach, it is clear 
that the 2-year authorization was merely 
an extension of steps previously taken by 
the Senate. Some may have thought it 
necessary at the time to link the two 
amendments in order to get the 2-year 
authorization passed, but Senators who 
have voted for long-term authorizations 
in the past were certainly considering the 
2-year authorization on its own merits, 
and the case that had been repeatedly 
made for multiyear authorization by 
Members of this body still stands, and its 
substance should still prevail. 

Again it is interesting to note that the 
comments heard on this floor, which give 
no indication of any feeling that the need 
of a multiyear authorization is not com- 
pletely justified in and of itself without 
relationship to any other parts of the 
bill. All Senators will remember the ex- 
cellent statement made last year by the 
Senator from Arkansas in support of the 
2-year authorization when he said: 

There are two excellent reasons for the 2- 
year authorization called for by the commit- 
tee bill. The first reason has to do with the 
Congress; the second has to do with the 
purposes of our aid, 

Annual aid bills require Members of the 
Senate to engage in meticulous, tedious, and 
repetitious reviews of programs which have 
been reviewed many times before and whose 
specifications are well known. The tendency 
has been to relieve the tedium by introduc- 
ing into the annual foreign aid debate all 
sorts of interesting but extraneous matters. 
The foreign aid debate has become an an- 
nual occasion for the airing of grievances— 
many, to be sure, related in one way or an- 
other to foreign aid; most, at least, related 
to the country’s foreign policy; a few, how- 
ever, having to do with domestic problems 
that no amount of tortured logic could ever 
relate to foreign aid. 

Because of the introduction of all these 
extraneous matters, the annual debate on 
foreign aid has become in reality an all-year 
debate on foreign aid. This, of course, has 
certain educational benefits for Members of 
the Senate, but I am reminded just a bit of 
the story of the little girl whose aunt gave 
her a book about penguins. After she had 
read it, her aunt asked her if she had learned 
something about penguins. “Indeed, yes,” 
replied the little girl, “much more than I care 
to know.” 


The Senator from Arkansas then con- 
tinued in his defense of the 2-year au- 
thorization, a year ago, with his second 
reason for supporting it. He said: 

The second reason for a 2-year authoriza- 
tion is the nature of the development process 
itself. Economic development is a long-term 
process which does not lend itself to the 
1-year legislative cycle of the American Con- 
gress. The conventional short-term approach 
greatly impedes planning by the recipient 
of aid while the donor is denied the oppor- 
tunity to offer incentives to recipients to 
make necessary internal economic reforms. 
There has been a tendency in the experience 
of AID and its predecessor agencies to hasten 
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to commit funds as the end of a fiscal year 
approaches, with the result that recipients 
may be pushed into premature commitments. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
in my opinion was the best aid bill we have 
ever enacted, provided long-term authoriza- 
tion both for the Alliance for Progress and 
for development lending to Asian and African 
countries. The Congress has been tampering 
with these legislative provisions ever since, 
largely nullifying the policy benefits of the 
long-term authorization. We are thus, in 
effect, back on a year-to-year basis, which, 
whatever merit it may have from the view- 
point of congressional tradition, has no merit 
whatever from the viewpoint of sound and 
promising economic development. 

The very nature of the economic develop- 
ment process requires the casting of foreign 
aid in a new time perspective. The Con- 
gress of the United States can make a con- 
tribution to this end by adopting the 2-year 
authorization called for by the committee 
bill. 


That concludes the statement that I 
wish to cite from the distinguished chair- 
man of our Foreign Relations Committee. 
I repeat it here because of the great 
strength and substance of its content 
and the persuasiveness of its points, in 
showing the wisdom of a multiyear 
authorization. 

With that citation, we are brought up 
to date, to 1966 at least, again without 
any attempt to make any distinctions or 
to single out any Members in terms of 
what their views may be at the present 
time. I think it is important to note the 
comment, as late as April 1 of this year, 
by the chairman of the committee, who 
has been the chief proponent of the long- 
term authorization, when in a speech en- 
titled “Suggested Basic Changes in For- 
eign Aid Program,” the Senator from 
Arkansas said that: 

Three basic changes need to be made in 
the program. In no particular order of im- 
portance or priority, these are to separate 
military and economic assistance, to provide 
a long-term authorization, and to put the 
program more on a multinational, less on a 
bilateral, basis. 


Despite this long history of Senate ac- 
tion and convincing argument about the 
need for a long-term authorization, we 
now are confronted by exactly the oppo- 
site position in the bill before us. It is 
useless, needless, and inappropriate to 
speculate on the reasons for this change 
on the part of those who previously have 
supported long-term authorization, for 
all of us change from time to time. But 
the substance of the case does not 
change, or has not changed to date. But 
let me say again that I was convinced by 
those who have championed this cause, 
and I remain convinced. Nothing said 
lately changes the real heart and crux of 
the case that has been made for the past 
10 years in support of multiyear authori- 
zations. 

For this reason, and in view of the 
unquestioned importance of putting the 
foreign assistance program on a sounder, 
more businesslike basis, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] and I 
are offering an amendment to provide a 
2-year authorization for the entire pro- 
gram. 

This is an amendment which every 
Senator can support. It will provide 
greater stability and better planning 
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without authorizing the program too far 
in advance. It will relieve the commit- 
tee of some of the onerous burdens which 
the chairman has so eloquently described 
in the past, and make it possible for the 
committee to look into the foreign aid 
program in greater depth without hav- 
ing to review the entire program every 
year. 

The committee, of course, is free to 
request whatever review of the program 
might be desired. If the committee 
chooses, it can at any time change the 
authorization for the second year in 
whatever manner it wishes. The author- 
ization for the development loan pro- 
gram has been changed from time to 
time on the floor of the Senate during 
the course of the 5-year authorization, 
and the same changes can be made in 
committee or on the floor at any time 
next year should the committee or the 
Senate consider such changes necessary. 

To argue that the international situa- 
tion calls for a closer scrutiny of the for- 
eign aid program is not an argument 
aghinst a 2-year authorization. Whether 
or not there is an authorization bill next 
year, the committee can take whatever 
steps it might feel are desirable to con- 
trol the program. To argue otherwise is 
to derogate the power of the committee 
to act independently of any proposal 
which might be put before it by the 
executive branch on an annual basis. 

I shall not comment at any length on 
the improvements which a 2-year au- 
thorization would make on the foreign 
aid program itself. These advantages 
are well known to Members of the Senate 
who have voted for long-term authoriza- 
tions consistently in the past. All one 
needs to do is read the statements 
through the year from members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
from the chairman of that committee in 
particular—whose leadership has been a 
paramount factor in the development of 
this concept—to be convinced that this 
is the only course to take in order both 
to make the foreign aid program more 
effective and make it possible for the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Senate 
to perform its foreign policy functions 
more efficiently. It might help, however, 
to point out the comments made in public 
testimony by some leading Americans 
during hearings on this year’s bill. 
These are taken from the House hearings 
where considerable time was devoted to 
hearing public witnesses. 

For example, Mr. John O. Teeter, vice 
president of Pfizer International on be- 
half of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States supported a 4-year author- 
ization of the economic assistance pro- 
gram. Let me repeat, the chamber of 
commerce testified this year in favor of 
a 4-year authorization program for the 
entire economic assistance as well as the 
military assistance programs. This is 
twice as much as the amendment now 
being offered by myself and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] would do. 
Mr. Teeter said: 

Long-range economic planning and de- 
velopment must be emphasized in foreign 
assistance programs. To accomplish this 
goal, a 4-year authorization of foreign aid 
funds, subject to annual appropriations and 
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review by appropriate congressional commit- 
tees, is desirable. We think this is con- 
sistent with what we in business would term 
good long-range planning. 


Another public witness, John C. Lynn, 
legislative director, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, testified, as follows: 


Let’s decide what is in the best interests of 
the United States. Make this a 10-year plan 
or a 5-year plan, if this is what is required. 
Then each year the administrative agencies 
of Government would come before this com- 
mittee and demonstrate to you what progress 
they are making on the plan that you and, 
let us say, the AID administrators develop 
for India. 

We would be for a 5-year plan, but the au- 
thorization would be based on the progress 
being made toward carrying out the plan. 

This is the same procedure that the Con- 
gress follows with regard to domestic pro- 
grams. We see no reason why it shouldn't 
be done with the AID program. 


John T. Caldwell, president, North 
Carolina State University, speaking for 
the National Association of State Uni- 
oren and Land-Grant Colleges, testi- 

ed: 


The institutions of a society which develop, 
undergird and replenish the individual and 
social competencies cannot be produced over- 
night. For this reason we applaud the pro- 
posal in H.R, 12449 for 5-year funding au- 
thorizations * * * but 5-year authorizations 
would add a measure of psychological sta- 
bility to a foreign-aid program too often 
characterized in the past by year-to-year un- 
certainty. The 5-year authorization begins 
to recognize the desirability of choosing long- 
range goals and building programs toward 
their achievement, 


Dr. Caldwell quoted presidents of other 
State universities and land-grant col- 
leges, as follows: 


Earl Rudder, Texas A&M University: “One 
of the most common fallacies in foreign as- 
sistance thinking is the assumption that host 
officials responsible for development in newly 
developing countries are already committed 
to the action required for progress with spe- 
cific development projects. This fallacy, plus 
short-term aid commitments results in proj- 
ects getting underway without sufficient 
commitment on the part of the host govern- 
ment to secure the minimum in local par- 
ticipation and support required for success.” 

Elvis Stahr, Indiana University: “Renego- 
tiations of contracts annually or biennially 
have been known to take as much as 8 
months * * * with corresponding uncer- 
tainty and loss of time.” 

John T. Fey, the University of Wyoming: 
“Lack of predicable funding is a major de- 
terrent for any university related program.” 

F. L. Hovde, Purdue University: “The 
training of U.S. and foreign technicians and 
scientists is a continuing endeavor that can- 
not be mounted effectively with short-run 
fund authorization.” 


Similar testimony was received from 
many other organizations and sources, 
including the National Council of Catho- 
lic Women, the AFL-CIO, the National 
Council of Jewish Women and others. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me note 
that there are related precedents for this 
amendment. The food-for-peace pro- 
gram, which has been authorized in the 
past for more than 1 year, as it has 
now. passed the House, provides for a 
2-year authorization for the new food- 
for-freedom program. I would certainly 
hope that the Senate would also approve 
a 2-year authorization for the food-for- 
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freedom program. And I think it be- 
hooves us to put the economic assistance 
program on the same basis. 

In addition, of course, Congress has 
voted multiyear subscriptions, ranging 
from 3 to 5 years, for every interna- 
tional lending agency. There is no logic 
in providing long-range planning and 
programing for international foreign 
aid programs and denying this same ad- 
vantage to our own U.S. program. 

In conclusion, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. In these troubled times the 
world needs to know that the United 
States is just as concerned about the 
peaceful development of other nations 
as it is about blocking Communist ag- 
gression. I know of no better way to dem- 
onstrate our intentions in this regard 
than to approve a 2-year authorization 
for the economic assistance program and 
to make it clear to all concerned that the 
United States cares enough about this 
program to support it for more than 1 
year at a time. 

Let me add that I have placed on each 
Senator’s desk a brief statement concern- 
ing our amendment, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO AUTHORIZE THE AID 
PROGRAM FOR 2 YEARS 


On behalf of myself and Senator SPARK- 
MAN I have introduced an amendment to 
provide a two-year authorization for the eco- 
nomic assistance program in order to: 


ALLOW SOUND AND SENSIBLE EXPENDITURE OF 
FUNDS 


Economic development is a long-term 
process. Continuity and long-range plan- 
ning are vital elements of this process. Year- 
to-year planning and funding make effective 
use of funds more difficult and will result in 
greater total cost and length of aid programs, 

John O. Teeter, vice president of Pfizer 
International, on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, testifying on 
the foreign aid authorization bill, April 27, 
1966: “Long-range economic planning and 
development must be emphasized in foreign 
assistance programs. To accomplish this 
goal, a 4-year authorization of foreign aid 
funds, subject to annual appropriations and 
review by appropriate congressional commit- 
tees, is desirable. . . . We think this is con- 
sistent with what we in business would term 
good long-range planning.” 

CARRY FORWARD A TESTED PRINCIPLE 


The Congress, in previously voting long- 
term authorization for development lending 
and the Alliance for Progress has already en- 
dorsed the principle. Last year the Senate 
voted a two-year authorization for the entire 
aid program. To reject that principle now 
would be a step backward, and could be in- 
terpreted as a weakening of U.S. support for 
economic and social development. Food for 
Peace has been authorized for more than one 
year in the past, and the new Food for Free- 
dom bill as passed by the House provides a 
two-year authorization. 


ENFORCE SELF-HELP STANDARDS 

A long-term authorization would make it 
clear to aid recipients that if they undertake 
the tough, hard self-help measures the U.S. 
encourages, we are prepared to follow 
through with sustained support. In this 
way, the authorization will also make pos- 
sible more effective planning of development 
efforts. 
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MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


A two-year authorization will not lead to 
loss of Congressional control of the program 
because the annual review procedure and 
regular appropriations process will continue, 
The existing multiyear authorization for De- 
vel t Loans and Alliance for Progress 
did not result in any loss of control. 
PROVIDE LEADERSHIP-IN EFFORTS TO SHARE AID 

BURDEN 

A long-term authorization would be a 
demonstration to other free world donors 
that the Congress stands with the Executive 


Branch in seeking a greater commitment or 


resources by other more prosperous nations 
and greater sharing of the aid burden. 
GALE MCGEE, 
U.S. Senator, 
JuLy 18, 1966. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRunck in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanirious consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLBRIGHT] wishes to answer these argu- 
ments; but I address myself to him now 
in suggesting that perhaps he would 
rather have the whole affirmative case 
put in and then proceed, or I shall yield 
to him now; as he wishes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ican wait. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to support the amendment which has 
been proposed, on behalf of a group of 
cosponsors of my own amendment to 
the same effect, which, with my consent, 
Senators McGee and SPARKMAN are spon- 
soring. 

This is a longstanding struggle which 
has been waged to get more than a 1- 
year extension of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. As Iam sure Senator McGee said 
in his speech, the Senate has taken the 
same action on previous occasions. In 
1961 the Senate approved a 5-year ex- 
tension for the development loan part 
of the foreign aid program. In 1962 the 
Senate approved a 4-year extension for 
the Alliance for Progress loan program 
under the foreign aid program. The 
Senate, in effect, has approved long-term 
authorizations in our subcriptions to the 
World Bank, the International Develop- 
ment Association, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. 

The basic argument for a multiyear 
instead of a single-year authorization 
is the fact that the business affairs of 
the United States require it, just as the 
business affairs of the country require 
appropriations in respect of so many 
things done in the Senate for multiyear 
purposes, so that planning and certainty 
may be obtained. Business exigencies in 
respect of the foreign aid program, 
which is no less subject to business ex- 
igencies than other programs, require a 
multiyear authorization; and we are set- 
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tling for 2 years because that is about the 
best that can be done. Three years 
would be better for some aspects of the 
program, and for the Development Loan 
Fund and the Alliance for Progress the 
optimum seems to be the 5-year exten- 
sion allowed by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

I should like to confine my own ad- 
vocacy of the proposed amendment to 
one other point which is critically im- 
portant. The fact is that not enough 
aid is going to the underdeveloped areas 
of the free world, and that the failures 
of the foreign aid program are largely 
shortfalls. 

The United Nations has found that, by 
and large, the program needs $5 to $6 
billion more worldwide. The amount de- 
veloping countries receive today is not 
enough—not even enough to narrow the 
gap between the developed and the unde- 
veloped areas, which is widening all the 
time, because we are making much more 
progress than they are. So that the 
“have-nots” are getting relatively less, 
while the “haves” are getting more. 

Mr. President, one of the big difficul- 
ties in this matter is the fact that ade- 
quate contributions are not 
received from other parts of the world. 
Some of the other countries could do 
more. The Development Assistance 
Committee of the OECD, of which we 
are a member, the 10 major giver na- 
tions of the world, is a kind of a govern- 
mental consortium for the purpose of 
dealing with foreign aid. Our hands 
would be enormously strengthened in the 
activity and negotiations which take 
place in order to get greater contribu- 
tions from other countries if we could 
have a greater sense of certainty than 
we have today as to the year-by-year 
operation of the foreign aid program. 
It is extremely difficult to make the nec- 
essary plea to other nations to increase 
their contributions, when our own au- 
thorization, let alone the appropriation, 
is at the hazard of the annual process 
which is undertaken at this time. 

I am sure Senator McGee has already 
testified to the volume of work of the 
committee, both here and in the House 
of Representatives, which interferes with 
really giving the amount of legislative 
oversight that should be given. 

But the main point, within my own 
experience—most Members know that I 
am very active in the affairs of the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference and the 
OECD and these operations in Europe— 
is that not having this authorization for 
more than 1 year materially hampers us 
in getting the urgently needed addi- 
tional contributions from other coun- 
tries. As we want the contributions and 
as the safeguards are complete about 
appropriations being required annually, 
et cetera, Congress is running no extra 
risks in this matter. 

As we desire aid from others, I can 
testify to the Senate, not only as a Sen- 
ator but also as a witness, that one of the 
major ways in which to get it is to have 
authorizations that can be bargained 
against with other countries for more 
than 1 year. Two years is not neces- 
sarily the optimum, but it is better than 
1 year, and it gives this country a better 
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chance to get other countries to help in 
other areas, and the situation urgently 
demands it. 


In our own self-interest, I ask Senators 
to approve the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with every- 
thing that the distinguished Senator 
from New York has said. 

I am cognizant of the fact that there 
has been criticism of this program and 
some of the inadequacies and deficiencies 
connected with it. I believe that, by and 
large, much of that inadequacy and de- 
ficiency can be attributed to the fact that 
en is only for a 1-year pe- 

Also, because of the processes to which 
Congress is subject, this matter is rarely 
handled at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Sometimes 2 or 3 months are con- 
sumed before Congress passes the au- 
thorization or the appropriation. 

One thing to be borne in mind is that 
this extension has to do only with the 
authorization. It has nothing to do with 
the appropriation, which would have to 
come before the Senate yearly. 

As one who has been interested in ad- 
ministrative law, as I was, as the Gover- 
nor of a State, I realize that without an 
authorization period longer than 1 year, 
some projects cannot be promoted and 
the necessary efficiency cannot be en- 
gendered for the administrative process. 

I hope that the Senate takes that into 
account and makes this an authorization 
of 2 years rather than 1 year, because I 
believe that in the long run a 2-year au- 
thorization would promote the efficiency 
of the program and would enable us to 
spend our money more wisely. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island, who not only is one 
of our most gifted Members, but also is a 
very important member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and who can also 
testify to this matter on a factual basis, 
as he has. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I vield. 

Mr. HARTKE. It is to our advantage 
to have the other developed nations of 
the world help to participate in the build- 
ing up of the underdeveloped nations and 
to help in every way to lighten the bur- 
den, especially those nations which have 
been the recipients of help from the 
United States. 

The Senator from New York has stated 
that if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wyoming is agreed to— 
that is, for a 2-year authorization—it 
would help convince other countries that 
they should participate with their contri- 
butions, and that it would put us in a 
better bargaining position. I wonder 
whether the Senator can specifically 
point to any country which has such a 
long-term authorization. What other 
developed nation has a long-term au- 
thorization similar to that which is pro- 
posed by the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say, in response, 
that one country that immediately comes 
to mind is the German Federal Republic. 
The German Federal Republic has what 
is in effect a mixed public-private corpo- 
ration which is capitalized. It is con- 
ducted on a capitalized basis, with its 
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capital periodically refreshed, to deal 
with its aspects of foreign aid. 

The foreign aid program in Germany 
is working quite well. We have some 
violent objections to it—and we are 
right—because of the fact that the Ger- 
mans have tried to augment what they 
are actually doing in foreign aid by 
crediting to it a great many of the loans 
they make for exports, as we do in the 
Export-Import Bank, and generally for 
relatively short terms. 

It is my understanding that both Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom enter into 
loan agreements with developing coun- 
tries for periods up to 5 or 7 years with- 
out parliamentary approval. 

So, laying aside the question as to 
whether their contribution to the world’s 
problem is adequate—and it is not—I am 
the first to affirm that it does, however, 
operate on a periodic renewal capital 
basis and on a permanent basis, rather 
than on an annual basis, as we do. 

Perhaps the chairman of the commit- 
tee could help us with a statement of fact. 
Unfortunately, I cannot immediately 
give the answers for the other DAC coun- 
tries, but as to the German situation, I 
know about it first hand. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] will 
agree that the German situation is not 
comparable, where the Government is 
extending direct assistance in grants or 
loans with no agreement whatsoever 
that it has to be tied to the repurchase 
of goods. The fact is that the German 
proposition for aid is, in effect, a form 
of acquiring new markets for themselves. 

Mr. JAVITS. I cannot agree with the 
Senator on that. I stated the German 
situation, since the credit, as part of the 
foreign aid items, I do not think should 
be credited; but there are many other 
items and the fact is, considering the 
organization and the European economy, 
no private corporation in Germany would 
be a part of this corporation except that 
the Government wanted it to be. The 
Government, I understand, also makes 
contributions. I think that this is a sys- 
tem different from our own, but it does 
have the advantage of permanence which 
ours does not have. 

Mr. HARTKE. Does the Senator have 
any assurance from the German govern- 
ment that if we adopt a 2-year program 
they will be inclined to help other na- 
tions more? 

Mr. JAVITS, I think, with all regard 
for the Senator, he is being rhetorical. 
The Senator knows that I do not nego- 
tiate with those nations and I have no 
promises. If I did, we would be in a 
stronger position. 

I am pointing out from personal 
knowledge and experience—and the 
Senator knows that I have experience in 
this field because he has worked with me 
arm in arm in many of these matters— 
it is my belief, and that is how I repre- 
sent it to the Senate, that our position 
will be strengthened if we have an au- 
thorization for more than 1 year. I do 
not contend that 2 years is better, but it 
is better than 1 year. 

Mr. HARTKE. My fondness for the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
would prohibit me from asking a rhetori- 
cal question. 
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I do not believe it would in any way 
make a valuable contribution. I do not 
think it would have any effect on their 
final decision. That is what I was try- 
ing to have the Senator from New York 
agree to. 

Since I cannot elicit the answer that 
I want, I would like to ask another ques- 
tion. What other nations have indi- 
cated that they are interested, in any 
fashion, in assuming any part of this 
burden of providing for have-not na- 
tions on an increased basis as a result 


of the action of the Senate to adopt the * 


position of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. MCGEE]? 

Mr. JAVITS. As a practical matter 
other nations upgraded their participa- 
tion in foreign aid and in some cases 
are contributing rather important shares 
of their gross national product. 

I am trying to find the details. As I 
recall, the United Kingdom is about 
seven-tenths of 1 percent. The United 
Nations recommends that industrialized 
countries contribute 1 percent of the na- 
tional income to foreign aid. 

The United Kingdom is about the same 
amount as the United States. Italy is 
down the scale. They have been im- 
proving in foreign aid. Germany is near 
it. In fact, Germany had no foreign aid 
program until a few years ago. There 
have been contributions which have been 
increasing. This is the subject of ne- 
gotiations in the Development Assist- 
ance Committee, where these matters are 
constantly being negotiated all of the 
time. We have a special consortium for 
a country like Turkey. That situation 
is always changing. 

I think that I know about the opera- 
tions of these agencies. This will have 
a material effect. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] pointed out, it does not hurt 
us and why should we not try to help 
ourselves? We can pass on the appro- 
priation, we can cut it down, and we can 
do anything we like. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Lyield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The important thing 
to consider here is that there is no at- 
tempt on the part of those who believe 
in this foreign aid program to give it 
life for a second year. We are living 
in a world where we know we will have 
this program next year anyway. Ex- 
perience has already taught us that. The 
kind of world that we live in today has 
taught us that. 

All that we are striving for is to pro- 
mote efficiency so that this program can 
be better administered. We can thus 
adopt that kind of project to do human- 
ity the most good in the long run. We 
ask only to make the authorization—not 
the appropriation—for a 2-year period. 
Thereby we can get into that kind of 
project which in the long run will do the 
most good and cost the least amount of 
money. That is the only reason for this. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I wish to comment with 
regard to the statement of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] in regard to 
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the relationship between the point of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] and 
getting greater participation among 
other nations in foreign assistance pro- 
grams. 

Again and again our own people have 
had heat put on them from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the Con- 
gress, to get more multilateral programs 
going. 

As the chairman of this committee is 
recommending at the present time, one 
of the stumbling blocks in the conversa- 
tion again and again that has been pre- 
sented to us is that they cannot know for 
sure which way we are going in connec- 
tion with projects at the present time. 
There are other stumbling blocks. One 
of those is this matter of stumbling 
along a year at a time. 

We should make it easier to try to get 
other nations to cooperate with us in 
this massive world effort rather than 
impeding their effort. 

This body has continually sought to 
make this program as successful a pro- 
gram as possible. There is no expan- 
sion in the foreign aid program. This is 
efficient application of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars that is already agreed to. 

A part of that includes getting co- 
operation from other governments. This 
has intruded in other conversations as 
our negotiators tried to get the Brit- 
ish, the French, and the Germans to 
come in with a great measure of par- 
ticipation. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have the floor. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. If this is the situation, 
perhaps the Senator can answer the 
questions which I have asked the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. Which 
countries have such long-term programs 
at the present time? Which countries 
have indicated that they would increase 
participation in the multilateral scheme 
if we would increase it to a 2-year au- 
thorization? Why cannot the same pur- 
pose be served by unilateral agencies 
in existence rather than this program 
before the Congress at the present time 
with bilateral approaches? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. 

Mr. McGEE. None of us is in the 
specific position of a negotiator. It is 
my understanding that this question has 
repeatedly cropped up in our conversa- 
tions, not only with Germany, but with 
the British and French. There are some 
examples of the long-term kind of pro- 
grams on the part of the French in West 
Africa and the British in some of their 
older colonial areas. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McGEE. The point is that there 
is this recognition that it is good busi- 
ness, and all that this proposes to do is 
apply good business principles to our- 
selves and not let it impede us in our ef- 
forts. 

Mr. HARTKE. Is it not true that the 
French aid to their colonies is really 
tight aid? Is it not true that in connec- 
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tion with their colony of Senegal they 
have to deal with the French merchants 
and they have a 25-cent per ton price 
which they allow on the production of 
peanuts to tie them back? 

Mr. McGEE. That is something they 
tried; but so do we. It is irrelevant. 

Mr. HARTKE. What underdeveloped 
nation, other than former French 
colonies, have the French agreed to in- 
crease participation in if we had a multi- 
year participation? 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me answer that. If 
we could answer that question, we would 
not have to argue about this amendment. 
The Senator would lose it, and we would 
win it, or vice versa. The whole point 
and reason there is discussion on this 
amendment is that reasonable difference 
of opinion develops because we are esti- 
mating what can be done, given another 
tool. The strength of our argument is, 
we say it does not hurt the situation. The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] has made that clear. Therefore, 
if it can help—and we need it—let us try 
everything we can. This is not an aim- 
less gesture. We point out that there is 
a chance, based upon experience, to do 
better. 

I can give the Senator this informa- 
tion, that the French estimate putting 
up 1.26 percent of their national income 
for foreign aid, but they do aid only 
with their former French colonies. And 
our relations with them, of course, ure 
not very cooperative. We are not get- 
ting any additional aid from the French, 
but we can from the Germans, we can 
from the Italians, and I think there is 
a chance we can do something with 
Japan. There is an even chance of doing 
something with Britain, not necessarily 
in money, but in kind—that is, in serv- 
ices, and so forth. In short, we cannot 
give the Senator a guarantee. If we did, 
we would not be arguing today. Here 
is something we can do that will not hurt 
us, but help us. We need help; there- 
fore, let us try everything we can which 
will help us if it cannot hurt us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, for the 
purposes of the Record, I think we 
should recollect that in 1961, with re- 
spect to the development loan program, 
we gave it a 5-year tenure. In 1962, re- 
garding the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, we gave it a 4-year life. With re- 
spect to all other forms of aid, we gave it 
a 1-year life. 

The 5-year life on development loans, 
the 4-year life on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, has come to an end in 1966. Now, 
instead of readopting the 5-year and the 
4-year plans, it is suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] that 
we make all of them 2 years. 

I merely want to suggest that the dras- 
tic cut from 5 years to 1 year, and from 
4 years to 2 years, cannot be justified. 
That is my point No. 1. 

My second point is that all of these 
programs will substantially require the 
beneficiary nation to buy the goods it 
needs through the help we give in the 
United States. 

The third point, with regard to what 
the other countries are doing, on page 
13 of the book identified as “Proposed 
Economic Assistance Programs for Fiscal 
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Year 1957,” issued by AID, there is a tab- 
ulation of what the other countries are 
doing. 

Let me identify them: France, $822 
million—most of which goes to its com- 
monwealth countries, or whatever they 
are called; Germany, $451 million; 
United Kingdom, $446 million; Japan, 
$169 million; and all other countries $359 
million. 

The total of the four principal coun- 
tries, and all other countries, is: $2,247 
million. 

In this report, there is stated what 
will be a repetition of what the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] has stated, 
that the United States continues to press 
for more generous and effective aid from 
the other free world donors and for the 
channeling of more aid through inter- 
national agencies. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, we should 
determine this issue on the basis of what 
we believe it to be in the best interests 
of our country. We should not allow it 
to be determined solely upon what other 
countries are doing. In my judgment, 
that would be a serious mistake. 

If it is wrong to have it for 2 years, 
then it is wrong regardless of what the 
other countries are doing. 

If it is right to have it for 1 year, it 
is likewise wrong, regardless of what the 
other countries are doing. 

Finally, I think it is a drastic cut to 
take the 5-year development loan pro- 
gram and reduce it to 1 year, and to take 
the 4-year Alliance for Progress program 
and reduce it to 1 year. 5 

In my opinion, that cut is too severe 
and will not be in the interest of the 
Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful for 
the contribution of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I want to come back 
to the points made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and repeated by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming and the Senator from 
New York. They say this does not hurt. 
This is the point I was driving at in the 
first instance. There are some other 
factors on the other side. If I had my 
way, and everything were normal in the 
world today, personally, I would be in 
favor of much more than 2 years. 

I would be inclined to go along with 
the long-term development. However, 
things are not normal today. We are 
in an extraordinary situation with day- 
to-day changes. 

For example, one problem on our 
hands which I have repeatedly tried to 
find out, is, what is the cost of the war 
in Vietnam going to be? I have been on 
the Finance Committee, on which I hap- 
pen to serve—not on Appropriations or 
the Foreign Relations Committees which 
deals with this committee—but I have 
been there and asked for an estimate on 
the cost of the war. So far, they have 
not given us an estimate of the cost of 
the war. I have asked whether it is go- 
ing to be a short or a long war—and 
every indication is that it will be a long 
war. 
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I have asked, where is the long-term 
financial plan, then, because we are 
going to have to concern ourselves with 
how much money we are going to spend, 
but that question has not been answered. 

Today, we see in the news—finally—it 
is admitted a supplemental appropriation 
is being prepared. I asked that question 
of the Finance Committee, and at that 
time it was answered that to their knowi- 
edge no such supplemental appropriation 
was being prepared. Yet the headlines 
today say that the President is concerned 
about the 1967 budget. I am concerned, 
too. I am concerned over where we are 
going to get the money, under these ab- 
normal circumstances. We must give 
consideration to these other elements. 
If the Senator does not want to go ahead, 
let the authorization be for 1 year and 
let the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which serves in this body, by definition 
of its purpose, concern itself with the 
foreign affairs of this country. Why 
should they not be allowed to look into 
this crisis again next year, as well as the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Is there something that is different be- 
tween the two? Why should not this 
body be allowed to look at it, as the Ap- 
propriations Committee is allowed? We 
have the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State at Las Vegas, which is now 
in the Recorp, inserted by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that foreign aid com- 
mitments are one of the reasons we have 
a military commitment now in Vietnam. 
I think that there are many of us who 
seriously question whether we thought we 
were voting for a commitment of Amer- 
ican boys in Vietnam when he went 
ahead and voted it, and put some foreign 
aid to help people be developed outside. 

Thus, I say that it does hurt. The 
Senator says that it does not. 

Well, on the wrong side of this coin, 
they say let us make it for 1 year rather 
than make it 2 next year. What are we 
afraid of? There is nothing unusual 
about this. As the Senator from Rhode 
Island has stated, this is a program 
which history dedicates to the future for 
as Many years as we can look into the 
future. 

Why are we so fearful? Why are we 
so worried about this, but not authoriz- 
ing and appropriating the necessary 
funds. If we are going to have the pro- 
gram let us come on back and let us see 
what the changes are. We can trust 
this body. There are 100 Senators here. 
They are outstanding citizens. They 
take their responsibilities of Government 
seriously. We have as much responsi- 
bility in Government as the executive 
branch. It is high time that the divi- 
sion of responsibility within the Govern- 
ment be reasserted, and I think it is 
time, right now, to lay forever at rest 
the idea that we have to surrender every 
vestige of authority in the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the absolute, de- 
cisive answer to that question is that it 
fails to take into account the appropria- 
tions process. Everything that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has said can be dealt 
with, and is dealt with, in the appropri- 
ations process. So far as the authoriza- 
tion process is concerned, we are losing 
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and on the short end, because we au- 
thorize only for 1 year and thereby 
hamper ourselves in the intelligence, ef- 
ficiency, and economy with which we can 
plan the foreign aid program and, yes, 
within which we can get help from 
others. 

That is the nub of the argument. 
Everything the Senator has said, every 
safeguard, every fiscal idea with respect 
to it, fits into what was said by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. We do not authorize 
even for 1 year. Here it is July 19. By 
the time this bill is passed, it may be 
close to the first of August. By the time 
we appropriate for it, it may be close to 
the first of October. So, rather than a 
year, there are only 9 months in which to 
put pressure on the administrators to 
commit the money. They have to do it 
within a period of 9 months. We make 
a mistake in doing that, and we have not 
been able to conduct this program in a 
businesslike way. 

If there is strong opposition to the 
foreign aid program, we ought to do 
away with it; but if we are to have it, 
we should administer it wisely. I say 
9 months is not enough time to conduct 
the administration of it wisely. 

Mr. JAVITS. I fully concur in what 
the Senator from Rhode Island has said. 
It is magnificent testimony to the point 
that has been made. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to ask 
the Senators who are proposing the 
amendment why they discuss and put in 
the same category all the different parts 
of the foreign aid program. It provides 
for the Development Loan Fund, tech- 
nical cooperation, American schools, 
Alliance for Progress, grants to interna- 
tional organizations, supporting as- 
sistance. 

As one who has sat on the Appropria- 
tions Committee on this subject for a 
good many years, it seems to me there 
is a great distinction as between the 
Development Loan Fund and the Alliance 
for Progress, which account for sub- 
stantial amounts of this whole program, 
as opposed to supporting assistance, con- 
tingencies, and so forth. 

I personally see no objection to the 
Development Loan Fund and the Alliance 
for Progress being for longer than the 
2-year period, and providing for 3 years, 
or, if the House may prefer, 5 years, if 
that can be worked out satisfactorily; 
but as to contingency funds and support- 
ing assistance, we have a responsibility to 
keep a close eye on them. I would prefer 
to see those fixed for 1 year and the 
others on a 3- or 5-year basis. 

I wonder if the proponents of the 
amendment can tell us why they put the 
whole bill on a 2-year basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will give 
my reason first, and then yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] 
to make his statement. 

My reason was to try to present the 
matter on an issue of principle, as the 
Foreign Relations Committee does deal 
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with it across the board on a 1-year 
basis. As a point of principle, I wanted 
the amendment offered to see whether 
the Senate would go beyond the i-year 
basis, having in mind that the matter 
will have to be settled in conference with 
the other body. My purpose was to have 
an amendment proposed which would 
commit the Senate to a principle, and 
then there could be reasonable action on 
the variants involved in the bill. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. The reason for my offer- 
ing the amendment was essentially that 
of committing the Senate to a principle. 
That is the important thing. The House 
has already acted. The Senate must get 
into conference with the House on a 
realistic basis on a matter which in- 
volves our best national interest. 

It seemed to me that, rather than 
stagger it, which would lead to some con- 
fusion, it would be simpler to confine 
ourselves to the fundamental, basic 
principle of the multiyear idea, 2 years 
being the lowest common denominator 
which we could arrive at in the bill. 

For that reason, we chose this method 
in order to air the principle. 

I agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that some of these programs 
ought to be for a longer period; other- 
wise some of them will be encroached 
upon. But the question involved is 
whether we are going to administer it 
on the basis of annual review, or de- 
velop a reasonable and wise multiyear 
program in the interest of the program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we want to 
be realistic as well as express a principle, 
as the Senator knows, and as we all 
know, the loan program is completely 
different from a grant or an output of 
money program without any. particular 
restriction on getting the money back. 

It seems to me, if we want to put the 
issue on a question of principle, there is 
a great difference between loans and 
grants. As a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, of which the Senator 
from Wyoming is also a member, I think 
it would be much easier for me to vote 
for a longer period as to loans, but keep 
the other programs, the grant programs, 
on an annual basis, where they can be 
brought back under the scrutiny of Con- 
gress each year. When they are com- 
bined in one bill, it makes it difficult to 
change the committee’s report. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] made 
a point which is extremely valid, which 
is that in this field, a 2-year authoriza- 
tion, considering the exigencies of time 
which he has described, is really basic. 
Even for Senators to do that which the 
Senator from Massachusetts wants done; 
namely, to keep a close eye on these pro- 
grams, a pretty good measure of what 
ought to be done is a 2-year program, 
which boils down to 18 or 19 months, as 
a practical matter, as the Senator from 
pee Island [Mr. Pastore] has pointed 
out. 

We are hovering over this prograni far 
too much to permit the administrators 
to do the job with the greatest efficiency, 
when they cannot have peace of mind for 
more than a few months. We have got- 
ten so fussy that we are hurting our- 
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selves. We are dealing with a pretty 
basic minimum when we provide a 2-year 
period. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It seems to me 
if this amendment were defeated, there 
would be justification for an amendment 
which would distinguish between loans 
and grants. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, rather 
than labor the point, the cumulative his- 
tory of the debate in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has continued to be in 
strong terms in favor of a 2-year mini- 
mum across the board. The House has 
provided a 5-year period for one category 
and a 4-year period for another. There- 
fore, I am sure we would have a basis on 
which to negotiate in conference, if we 
could get a 2-year program, and adjust 
the basis for the variants in the pro- 
gram, and therefore make it possible to 
accomplish our objective in conference. 
But the cumulative history of the whole 
point in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has been rather overwhelmingly in 
support of a 2-year authorization. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator permit one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This is a ques- 
tion for information. The other bill 
which the Foreign Relations Committee 
has reported provides for $917 million. 
Is that based on a 1- or 2- or 3-year pro- 
gram? It is a 1-year program; is it not? 

Mr. McGEE. I think so, but the staff 
member of the committee has that in- 
formation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a 1-year pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So if we extend 
the period for these loans and grants, 
would Senators in respect to the other 
bill ask for a further extension as to mili- 
tary assistance? 

Mr. McGEE. That is not involved in 
this question. This bill has to do with 
economic assistance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALE, When we come 
down to grants and supporting assist- 
ance, we are not far from military assist- 
ance. They are pretty much all to- 
gether. 

Mr. McGEE. Except they are being 


handled as separate bills. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I have the floor. I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For the purpose of 
the Recorp, I think it should be shown 
that the House bill has provided a 5-year 
period for development loans and a 5- 
year period for the Alliance for Progress, 
and 2 years on all other programs. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not believe I am 
betraying a confidence when I say that 
in the consideration of the action of our 
committee, some weight was given to the 
proposition that the matter would have to 
go to conference, and that in the con- 
ference there would be a compromise be- 
tween the five and the one. 

But, to repeat, the House bill provides 
5 years for development loans, 5 years for 
the Alliance for Progress, and 2 years for 
all other programs. 

Mr. JAVITS. That was the reason I 
explained to the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts that the essence of this vote 
would be to commit us to the principle 
that we were willing to go beyond 1 
year. Without any question, the matter 
will have to be worked out in conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I conclude by pointing 
out one other thing. Secretary Rusk, in 
testifying before the committee, pointed 
out that there had been some improve- 
ment, but not nearly enough, in the con- 
tributions of other countries. He pointed 
out, at page 102 of the hearings, that— 

Total bilateral aid commitments from 
other DAC donors—that is the Development 
Assistance Committee of the OECD—has 
grown from $1.8 billion in 1960 to $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1964. 


He added that we were making some 
progress, but that it was not nearly great 
enough. So I press upon the Senate the 
fact that in passing this amendment, 
we will not only be aiding ourselves in 
terms of the efficiency of the operation, 
but also very materially contributing to 
our negotiating posture in getting greater 
aid from other countries, which is so ur- 
gently required for the total situation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose the amendment. 

This matter was considered thoroughly 
in the committee and the vote was 11 to 
6 in favor of the 1-year authorization. 

All the facts about former actions or 
discussions that have been cited by the 
various speakers are quite true. The 
statements by me which were cited by 
the Senator from Wyoming are quite 
true. 

What he overlooks are very important 
and significant changes in our foreign 
relations, specifically in our attitude to- 
ward Asia. 

In view of the consequences of the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution and other factors 
which have relation to our commitment 
in Vietnam, some of which have been 
called to the attention of the Senate this 
afternoon—such as the statement by the 
Secretary of State that the aid program 
was one of the reasons justifying our 
present activities in South Vietnam—I 
am much more skeptical about the long- 
term effects of the aid program than I 
was formerly. 

In this morning’s Washington Post, 
there was an article by one of the closest 
friends of the President, William S. 
White, in regard to a new policy for Asia. 
I shall read portions for it for the REC- 
on. It is significant to me in that I think 
it indicates a new development in our 
international relations. While I shall 
read only part of it, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire column, entitled 
“Alliance of Free Nations Proposed,” 
written by William S. White and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Tues- 
day, July 19, 1966, be printed in the REC- 
ord at this point. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASIAN DOCTRINE: ALLIANCE OF FREE NATIONS 
PROPOSED 
(By William S. White) 


President Johnson’s newly proclaimed Asia 
Doctrine, in which the United States for the 
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first time formally accepts its full responsi- 
bilities as the leading Pacific power-in-fact, 
has been in his mind for five years. 

It rests upon a conclusion he reached as 
Vice President in a mission to Asia in May 
of 1961, undertaken for his then chief, the 
late President John F. Kennedy. Mr. John- 
son returned here with a tough private report 
to Mr. Kennedy which declared without 
qualification; “There is no alternative to 
United States leadership.” 

He recommended both a relentless Ameri- 
can military resistance to shooting commu- 
nism—as is now illustrated in South Viet- 
nam—and generous economic assistance to 
Asian countries prepared to take steps to 
help themselves in non-Communist political 
atmospheres. 

He proposed, as well, “an Alliance of all the 
free nations of the Pacific and Asia who are 
willing to join forces in defense of their free- 
dom.” Though no new alliance has been 
formed in the legal sense, a partnership of 
reality is now in being with such nations as 
Thailand, Australia and New Zealand. 

The unity and determination of this asso- 
ciation has just been deliberately underlined 
by the President by honoring Prime Minister 
Harold Holt of Australia as his White House 
guest twice within a space of days. 

In short, though the Asia Doctrine is in- 
deed a big bite, asserting for the United 
States a Great Power role in the Orient no 
less demanding than is its long accepted lead- 
ership of the Atlantic world, it is at all events 
no hurriedly jumped up enterprise. 

Historically, there is something of Harry 
Truman and Dwight Eisenhower in it, for 
the parallel with their programs both to re- 
vive postwar Europe and to shield it from 
Soviet expansionism is clear in principle. 
There is also something in it akin to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Big Stick. In this case, how- 
ever, the Big Stick, though waved in the 
direction of Communist China, is accom- 
panied also by a large carrot. 

The President is clearly prepared to con- 
template substantial future conciliation of 
China, if, but only if, China will move away 
from its present habit of aggression at sec- 
ond hand in Asia. 

It is too early to obtain any useful 
of foreign reaction to all this. It is not, 
however, too early to take some measure 
of its probable meaning in domestic terms. 

Administration men take the attitude that 
once burned is twice shy. Thus, they make 
no claim, even in private, that Mr. Johnson's 
great extension of our role in Asia, with its 
emphasis upon the possibility of future co- 
existence as well as on present American 
military resoluteness, will placate the Sen- 
ate minority of the New Left in its long at- 
tacks upon Vietnam war policy. 

Independent evidence, however, suggests 
that in this the Administration’s people may 
be a little overcautious. Nobody should ex- 
pect an end to the New Left's verbal dissent 
from Vietnam. But at least one observer— 
this one—believes there may be a small 
change anyhow. The President’s suggestion 
that the New Left here is less humanly con- 
cerned for the agonies o: colored Asians un- 
der Communist attack than with a white 
Europe under no such terror hits the ultra- 
liberals where they live. 

For, to most of them, their dogma of dog- 
mas is their hostility to racial discrimina- 
tion in any form. Some of them, therefore, 
are likely to re-think their position on Viet- 
nam, if only a little bit and if only for do- 
mestic political reasons. In a word, this is a 
pretty solid blow against the new form of 
isolationism which is Europe First and Asia 
Never. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Wall Street Journal of April 20, 1966, 
entitled “HUMPHREY Says Meaning of 
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Honolulu Talks Is a Sweeping U.S. Com- 
mitment for Asia,” and excerpts from an 
interview with Vice President HUMPHREY 
over the CBS network on April 19, 1966. 
There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 20, 1966] 


A “JOHNSON DoctTRINE”—HuMPHREY Says 
MEANING OF HONOLULU TALKS Is A SWEEP- 
ING U.S, COMMITMENT FOR ASIA 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Vice President HUMPHREY 
had stunning news for those in the U.S. 
Senate and elsewhere who have been bitterly 
condemning this country’s past commitment 
to Vietnam and sharply questioning the fu- 
ture Asian role of the US. 

Even while debate on these issues was 
raging before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee two months ago, it seems, Presi- 
dent Johnson was propounding a new “John- 
son Doctrine” as sweeping in its implications 
for Asia as was the U.S. commitment to Eu- 
rope almost two decades ago. Or so the Vice 
President reported in a transcript issued in 
advance of a television interview to be aired 
last night on the Columbia Broadcasting net- 
work, Mr. HUMPHREY was discussing the 
results of the Honolulu meeting between Mr. 
Johnson and South Vietnamese leaders in 
early February. 

“I would never want anyone to under- 
estimate the meaning of the Honolulu con- 
ference or the Honolulu declaration,” the 
Vice President declared. “If that is studied 
carefully, I think it has as much significance 
for the future of Asia as the Atlantic Charter 
had for the future of Europe.” 

At the time, no such interpretation was 
read into the joint statement issued by Mr. 
Johnson and the South Vietnamese. Mr. 
Johnson didn’t talk of an Asian “doctrine” 
and neither did the document itself, whose 
precise terms dealt strictly with Vietnam. 
But it actually was intended as “a much 
broader declaration,” the Vice President in- 
sisted last night. “It was directed towards 
an Asia, a modern Asia, an Asia to peace, 
an Asia with tremendous programs of social, 
economic betterment.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXCERPTS 


Excerpts from the exchange that immedi- 
ately followed are illustrative, at the very 
least, of how “doctrines” come into the geo- 
political lexicon. But they also bear heavily 
on the very question currently disturbing 
Sen. FULBRIGHT (D., Ark.), Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman: How is it that the 
U.S. gets committed to large international 
undertakings with hardly anybody being 
aware of it. In the CBS interview, which was 
taped last Wednesday, Mr. HUMPHREY says 
it would have been obvious if “more atten- 
tion (had) been given to that declaration and 
a little less attention to the personalities 
involved.” 

This, then, was the “articulation of a 
Johnson Doctrine for Asia?” Mr. HUMPHREY 
was asked. “Yes, I think it was,” he re- 
plied. “I hadn’t heard it put quite that way, 
but as you have said it, that would be as 
I would envision it and see it.” The Vice 
President noted that the declaration pledged 
the U.S. in general terms to “defeat aggres- 
sion, to defeat social misery, to build viable, 
free institutions and to achieve peace.” ` 
These are “great commitments,” he went on. 
“I think there is a tremendous new opening 
here for realizing the dream of the Great 
Society in the great area of Asia, not just 
here at home. And I regret that we haven't 
been able to dramatize it more.“ 

Q. (from CBS commentator Eric Seva- 
reid). Mr. Vice President, there are immense 
implications, it seems to me, in what you are 
saying here. 

A. Yes. 
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Q. You seem to me to be saying that the 


try and Asia, far away as it is, and sprawling 
and diverse as it is, a relationship as funda- 
mental, as long-lasting, intimate and possibly 
expensive as our historic associations with 
Europe. Is it of this scale, of this magni- 
tude? 

A. I think so. 


REGIONAL APPROACH 


The Johnson Administration's plans for ex- 
porting the Great Society to Asia and else- 
where, with emphasis on a regional approach 
to Asian economic and social development, 
aren’t new. The U.S. played a major role in 
promoting the recently created Asian De- 
velopment Bank, subscribing $200 million in 
capital out of the $1 billion total. The 
President has talked up plans for joint de- 
velopment of the Mekong River Basin in 
Southeast Asia and pledged heavy U.S. out- 
lays to that end, too. Next week, former 
World Bank President Eugene R. Black is 
off on another Asian tour as the President's 
special representative to examine new proj- 
ects on which the U.S. and Asian nations 
might collaborate; yesterday, Mr. Black con- 
ferred with the President on plans for this 
excursion. 

But nothing as formal and high-flown as 
the Vice President's “Johnson Doctrine” con- 
cept had yet been put forth. Nor had the 
U.S. mission in Vietnam ever been described 
in quite the terms used by Mr. HUMPHREY 
last night—terms certain to sharpen the 
Congressional debate over this country’s fu- 
ture Asian policy. 

Vietnam, Mr. HUMPHREY declared, is “al- 
most like the first voyage of an explorer into 
anew land. The ship has almost been storm- 
tossed on the shore, but we are there.” And 
he added: 

“We are going to be in Asia for a long, 
long time.” : 

That, of course, is what the debate in Con- 
gress and in the public arena has been all 
about. Sen. Futsricutr and others have been 
arguing heatedly that the U.S. had no busi- 
ness getting bogged down in Vietnam in the 
first place, that it ought to disentangle it- 
self as rapidly as possible, and that it 
shouldn’t take on similar commitments in 
the future, especially in Asia. 

Earlier this week, in committee hearings on 
foreign-aid legislation, Chairman FULBRIGHT 
hammered hard at the need to put foreign 
aid on an “impersonal” basis through wider 
use of multilateral agencies, just to avoid 
having broad political and military obliga- 
tions grow out of seemingly narrow commit- 
ments to economic assistance. Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT contended this was how the U.S. got 
drawn into Vietnam, and he and others 
argued that it shouldn't be allowed to happen 
again elsewhere. 

Yet, if the Vice President's statements are 
to be interpreted as firm policy, the enuncia- 
tion of a Johnson Doctrine can only person- 
alize” the U.S, role. As for the thought ad- 
vanced by Sen. FULBRIGHT and many other 
critics of the Vietnam War—that the U.S. 
has no real business being so deeply en- 
tangled in Asia—the Vice President seemed 
almost to be inviting argument. “That is 
what the (Senate) hearings are all about,” 
he declared in stating categorically that “we 
can't be a world power with a half-world 
involvement.” 

It was impossible to determine precisely 
how much of a hand, if any, Mr. Johnson 
may have had in the Vice President's declara- 
tions. Late yesterday, officials who might 
have been expected to know professed igno- 
rance. Some of them also conceded to some 
surprise that Mr. HUMPHREY had gone as far 
as he did in challenging the critics of current 
Asian policy. 

“This will really make FULBRIGHT explode,” 
said one who feared a rapid heating of Con- 
gressional and public debate as the result of 
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the Vice President's remarks, whatever the 

President's role may have been. 

Controversy is likely to be all the more in- 
flamed by the Vice President's claim that 
“great commitments” to all of Asia were con- 
tained in a document that seemed to deal 
almost exclusively with the war in Vietnam. 

EASE OF COMMITMENT 

Already, deep concern is apparent about 
the ease with which the U.S. Government gets 
itself committed, as in Vietnam, by such 
seemingly innocuous documents as former 
President Eisenhower's original promise of 
economic assistance to the government of 
former South Vietnamese Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem just after the signing of the 1954 Ge- 
neva accords, For years, the U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam was founded on this pledge, 
which included no reference to military sup- 
port. 

The Honolulu declaration, on its face, is 
equally innocuous, as far as mentioning the 
rest of Asia is concerned. Its four parts in- 
clude a brief preamble, in which the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Vietnam jointly declare 
their “determination in defense against ag- 
gression,” their “dedication to the hopes of 
all the people of South Vietnam,” and “their 
commitment to the search for just and stable 
peace.” 

The next two parts are devoted to defining, 
respectively, Vietnamese and U.S. purposes 
in the war. The U.S. statement makes gen- 
eral reference to U.S. “pledges” to the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and to playing 
“its full part in the world-wide attack upon 
hunger, ignorance and disease,” in explaining 
what the U.S. is doing in Vietnam. 

In the fourth section, the two governments 
subscribe jointly to a common commitment 
to “defense against aggression, to the work 
of social revolution, to the goal of free self- 
government, to the attack on hunger, igno- 
rance and disease, and to the unending quest 
for peace.” 

It was in this last declaration, apparently, 
that Mr. HUMPHREY saw a “Johnson Doc- 
trine”; his March report to the President, on 
his return from an Asian tour after the 
Hawaii meeting, did make vague reference to 
something grander in scope than a commit- 
ment to Vietnam. In that report, Mr. 
HUMPHREY said the Honolulu declaration 
“could represent a historic turning point in 
American relationships with Asia.” He 
argued that Asian leaders were taking the 
Honolulu goals “very seriously.” 

But the notion that this amounts to a 
“doctrine” or a “great commitment” is new, 
and almost certain to raise the question of 
whether the Administration isn't once again 
reading profound obligations retroactively 
into documents that weren’t billed as obliga- 
tions, commitments or high policy at the 
time. 

One practical effect could be more far 
reaching than the anticipated difficulty for 
the Johnson foreign-aid program. Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT has already threatened to oppose it. 
The Foreign Relations Committee’s second 
ranking Democrat, Senator MORSE of Oregon, 
has promised to battle for deep reductions, 
centering on funds for Vietnam. Conscious 
of this developing opposition, atop the 
usual Congressional resistance to foreign aid, 
most Administration officials have been tak- 
ing a low-key, once-removed approach to 
Asian aid, playing up multilateral methods 
and the importance of Asian self-help. The 
Vice President’s pronouncement last night 
may make this line somewhat more difficult 
to maintain. 

EXCERPTS From “A CONVERSATION WITH 
HUBERT HUMPHREY” CBS NETWORK, APRIL 
19, 1966 
Vice President Humpnurey. I would never 

want anyone to underestimate the meaning 

of the Honolulu Conference, and the Hon- 
olulu Declaration. If “hat is studied care- 
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fully, I think it has as much significance for 
the future of Asia as the Atlantic Charter 
had for the future of Europe. 

Mr. AGronsky. What do you have in mind 
when you say that? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Because the 
Honolulu Declaration that came from that 
conference, while in terms of current his- 
tory as directed towards Vietnam, it was a 
much broader declaration. It was directed 
towards an Asia, a modern Asia, an Asia with 
abundance, an Asia with social justice, an 
Asia at peace, an Asia with tremendous pro- 
grams of social, economic betterment. That 
is the way I read the Honolulu Declaration 
and I have studied very carefully and frank- 
ly have been very much moved by it. 

I regret that more attention has not been 
given to that declaration, and a little less 
attention to the personalities involved. 

Mr. AcrRonsKY. This was the articulation 
of a Johnson doctrine for Asia? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Yes, I think it 
was. I really believe that sir. I had not 
heard it put quite that way, but as you have 
said it, that would be as I would envision it 
and see it. 

Now, what was said in this declaration 
was a pledge to ourselves and to posterity 
to defeat aggression to defeat social misery, 
to build viable, free political institutions, 
and to achieve peace. 

Now, those are broad terms, but these 
are great commitments. And then you add 
onto this, sir, our relationships with India 
and Pakistan, but particularly now India, 
where the discussions between our two gov- 
ernments have gone far beyond just food; 
they have gone into the whole matter of de- 
velopment of the economy, the social, polit- 
ical structure. 

I think there is a tremendous new open- 
ing here for realizing the dream of the Great 
Society in the great area of Asia, not just 
here at home. And I regret that we have not 
been able to dramatize it more. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Mr. Vice President, there are 
immense implications, it seems to me, in 
what you are saying here. 

Vice President HUMPHREY, Yes. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You seem to me to be say- 
ing that the Johnson doctrine, if we may call 
it that, is proposing a relationship between 
this country and Asia, far away as it is, and 
sprawling and diverse as it is, a relationship 
as fundamental, as long-lasting, intimate, 
and possibly expensive as our historic asso- 
ciations with Europe. Is it of this scale, of 
this magnitude? 

Vice President HUMPHREY., I think so. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I call attention to 
this statement: 

President Johnson’s newly proclaimed 
Asia Doctrine, in which the United States for 
the first time formally accepts its full re- 
sponsibilities as the leading Pacific power- 
in-fact, has been in his mind for five years. 


Later in the article, he says: 


There is also something in it akin to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Big Stick. 


This brings up memories of Manifest 
Destiny. I thought we had outlived the 
policies represented by Theodore Roose- 
velt and our attacks upon the colonies of 
Spain—at least there has been great crit- 
icism, over the past 50 years, about that 
expedition, which in a way has made its 
contribution to our present difficulties in 
Asia. When we took the Philippines, as 
a part of that policy of Manifest Destiny, 
in a sense we gave a hostage to Asia, and 
that was the first involvement, which 
has kept us involved, more or less, ever 
since the days of Theodore Roosevelt— 
much to our disadvantage, and possibly 
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much worse if the situation in Asia 
continues to deteriorate. 

The article states: 

There is also something in it akin to 
Theodore Roosevelt's Big Stick. In this 
ease, however, the Big Stick, though waved 
in the direction of Communist China, is ac- 
companied also by a large carrot— 


The large carrot being the foreign aid 
program, I take it. 

That raises the question: Is this for- 
eign aid merely a tool and a part of a 
new policy of Manifest Destiny, designed 
to establish our paternalistic control in 
Asia, or is it not? 

I do not know. But I think the ques- 
tion is sufficiently serious to warrant the 
consideration of the Senate, and that 
we should be very careful about expand- 
ing our aid commitment beyond a year. 
In fact, I am very reluctant about 1 year. 
I am not at all sure I can support the 
program for 1 year. I shall not, unless 
some of the other amendments approved 
and recommended by the committee are 
retaining, such as the 15-percent require- 
ment for multilateral lending. If the 
Senate chooses to undo what the com- 
mittee is recommending in this and other 
respects, I certainly will not support the 
program for 1 year. 

Lastly, in the column to which I have 
referred, the final paragraph says: 

In a word, this is a pretty solid blow 
against the new form of isolationism which 
is Europe First and Asia Never. 


Whatever that means—I do not know 
what it means; as far as I know, there is 
no new form of isolationism—I think 
what it is trying to do is to emphasize 
that we are now undertaking a great un- 
limited, as far as I can see—and vague 
commitment to bring the Great Society 
to Asia; certainly to non-Communist 
Asia—to Communist Asia only if they 
are willing to surrender and come in 
under the tent. 

That is a very serious enlargement of 
our existing commitment. 

This word “commitment” I have be- 
come allergic to. It has been used so 
often and with such repetition by the 
Secretary of State with regard to South 
Vietnam that I hesitate to use it. 

But these commitments arise, ap- 
parently, not from solemn action of this 
body or of the Government, but from 
statements of some of our officials, 
which, if repeated often enough, become 
a commitment morally, if not legally, 
binding to the extent that authoriza- 
tions or appropriations are requested 
and it is said that, “We are committed 
to do this.” Now there is a commitment 
made in a recent speech by the Presi- 
ent, echoed in several statements by the 
Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
and others, that we are committed to 
bring the Great Society to Asia. 

Perhaps we should. I am not ready 
to pass upon that proposal, nor to ap- 
prove it; and I am not ready to extend 
this program beyond a year until that 
type of commitment is clarified. I think 
it is very risky and a gravely dangerous 
matter to make a commitment of this 
nature without knowing where it will 
end up. I think that is one of the rea- 
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sons we are in such serious trouble to- 
day. And we are in serious trouble. 

Look at this morning’s paper. The 
headlines on the front page of the 
Washington Post are enough to give 
anybody the willies. Not only is the 
President worried about the budget, but 
we have racial problems in practically 
every city of the country—Watts, Chi- 
cago, and now in the great State of Ohio 
which formerly had not been noted for 
its racial problems. This kind of strife 
seems to be spreading all over the coun- 
try. 

These are symptoms, I think, of the 
restlessness and the discontent in this 
country, not altogether unaffected by 
our very tragic involvement in a war in 
southeast Asia. 

Someone mentioned the cost of the 
war a moment ago. The Senator from 
Indiana said that he had asked the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury about the cost of 
the war. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services—and there is no better 
informed man in the Senate on this sub- 
ject—told me within the week that the 
war is presently costing us $2 billion a 
month, and it is escalating. The Presi- 
dent is worried about the budget. Cer- 
tainly, the administration is worried, 
because they are beginning to cut down 
and cut little projects. I spent a good 
part of yesterday talking about one little 
project involving $60,000 for operating a 
fish hatchery in my State. That fish 
hatchery was built only last year. Itisa 
very small, modest project. 

The administration is quibbling about 
the $60,000 it will take to pay a few em- 
ployees to keep the hatchery in operation. 
This is almost ridiculous. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator think that if we were to give 
a 2-year authorization we would auto- 
matically double the amount of money 
contained in the authorization bill? Are 
we not actually saying that it will be the 
same amount of money, but that they 
will have a 2-year period in which to 
commit this money wisely? 

The point is that insofar as the money 
itself is concerned, it remains the same 
amount. What we are doing is allow- 
ing them a 2-year period within which 
to commit the same amount of money, 
rather than to commit it on a 9- 
month basis. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would be double 
that amount. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not understand 
that at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Wyoming not consider 
that the amendment would commit us to 
twice as much money over a period of 2 
years as against a l-year commitment? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming understands that it does not in- 
volve a commitment at all. That has 
to be reviewed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean an au- 
thorization. We use the term commit- 
ment” too loosely. 

Mr. McGEE. The amendment would 
authorize the program for 2 years. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the authoriza- 
tion would entail twice as many dollars 
as would a 1-year authorization. 

Mr. McGEE. I do not think so. Right 
now, we have two 1-year authorizations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would be the 
same amount each year for 2 years. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it were $100 for 
the first year and $100 for the second 
year, it would be $200. 

Mr. McGEE. At the present time, $100 
for the first year and $100 for the sec- 
ona year, the authorization would cover 

at. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. $200, or twice as 
much, 

Mr. McGEE. There would not be an- 
other nickel involved, and the actual use 
of the money would still be subject to 
the review of Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know that. The 
point that I failed to make to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is that I am hav- 
ing very serious second thoughts about 
the validity of the undertaking in Asia. 

I am not about to furnish a tool with 
which to carry out that program until 
I know what it involves, and certainly 
I do not want to go beyond 1 year. Iam 
not sure that I will agree to 1 year be- 
cause of these recent developments and 
commitments or statements which imply 
commitments far beyond anything that 
I imagine this country would ever en- 
tertain seriously. We eased into this 
situation. There have been no treaties 
which commit us to take the Great So- 
ciety to Asia. 

No bill has been introduced or passed. 
Commitments seem to rise like Topsy be- 
cause of statements made by officials of 
our Government. Later on it is said that 
we are committed. Our Vice President 
made a broad pledge at Bangkok in a 
communique issued after he had been 
sent there as a representative of the 
President. In an interview a few months 
ago he said that we had undertaken a 
very broad commitment to bring about 
social, economic, and political advance- 
ment in Asia. I have inserted pertinent 
portions of the interview and an article 
concerning it in the RECORD. 

Senators may read for themselves if 
they think I am misinterpreting the 
statement of the Vice President. This 
was a very broad commitment made by 
the Vice President. 

One might ask whether he has au- 
thority to commit us. I used to think 
that he did not have such authority, but 
I am not so sure now. 

I think these commitments ought to 
be clarified. We ought to understand 
how it is proposed to bring the Great 
Society to all the non-Communist Asian 
countries. 

According to Mr. White in the news- 
paper this morning, this is the old Theo- 
dore Roosevelt doctrine, plus a carrot. 
It is a big stick plus a carrot. We have 
a big part of the big stick out there, and 
now we want to give them the carrot. 
I do not know whether they want the 
carrot. I know that they do not want 
the big stick, but that is another matter. 

I do not want to to be confronted by 
the Secretary of State a year from now 
and have him say to me that Congress 
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voted for it, including the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Therefore, I have reservations about 
extending it beyond 1 year, and I do 
not propose to vote for such an exten- 
sion. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment; and if the amendment is agreed 
to, I shall vote against the entire bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s position and the reason for his 
change of position in the last year. We 
all change as we go along. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not everybody; 
many persons do not. 

Mr. MCGEE. I should like to ask about 
the Senator’s statement made a year 
ago, in which he said there were two ex- 
cellent reasons for a 2-year authoriza- 
tion. The first reason, the Senator said, 
had to do with the annual aid bills con- 
sidered by Congress, requiring Members 
of the Senate to engage in meticulous, 
tedious, repetitious reviews of programs. 

Is there anything in the Senator’s mis- 
givings concerning what has happened 
since last year that would alter that 
reason? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has read all of that 
past statement, and I appreciate the at- 
tention he has given to it. He puts it 
down for historians to look at, and gets 
great pleasure out of trying to show an 
inconsistency. 

I am quite willing to say that I feel 
different today—completely different— 
from the way I felt about the situation 
at that time. I feel different about a 
number of our involvements abroad. 
There has been a series of developments 
in recent months that disturb me. 

I go back to the summer of 1964 and 
think of what i then thought was our 
foreign policy, and now observe what 
is happening. Is there any change in 
the Senator’s mind between what he 
thought then that the party was going 
to do, and today? 

Mr. McGEE. As a matter of fact, I 
was about to commend the Senator for 
any changes of mind. I think that only 
an ignorant man never changes his mind. 
I respect change. I only desired to have 
the Senator’s reason for this change. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s intention. But I do not be- 
lieve it is a profitable exchange at the 
moment. I already said that I have 
views about this program today that are 
different from my views about it a year 
ago. 

Mr. President, I have nothing more to 
say about the program other than that 
I hope the Senate will not go against the 
committee. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations has a certain responsibility to 
work with foreign political relations. It 
is true that that Committee on Appropri- 
ations has taken over much of the legis- 
lative power of many of our other com- 
mittees; and in wartime the activities of 
the Committee on Armed Services over- 
ride nearly all other considerations. 

There is, I believe, possibly a formula- 
tion of a policy involving commitments 
in Asia far beyond what any Member of 
this body dreams of at the moment. I 
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have only become aware of it myself in 
the last few weeks and each day some 
new item appears that confirms a sus- 
picion I have had as to how the rate of 
involvement is developing. 

That is one of the main reasons why 
I will not vote for an extension of the 
program for more than 1 year. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
real issue of this debate, it seems to me, 
is whether there should be single or 
multiyear authorization of foreign aid 
funds. 

I think it is in order at this time to 
review and put on the record the pros 
and cons of the arguments. Perhaps, in 
doing so, some light will be shed on the 
question of foreign aid, a question which 
is becoming more and more of concern to 
the American taxpayer. 

The legislative history we write during 
the current debate may have farflung 
and far-reaching repercussions on when 
and whether we should phase out foreign 
aid, whether a new approach to assisting 
other nations should be and must be de- 
vised, or whether we shall merely enlarge 
our program of aid without regard to the 
need for restrictions and strings. 

In 1961, Congress authorized a long- 
term authorization for the Development 
Loan Fund as well as for the Alliance 
for Progress. Since then, however, it 
has balked at giving the State Depart- 
ment, through the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development—AID—a multiyear 
dispensation to make commitments over 
a period of years instead of substantiat- 
ing a new request for aid funds each year. 
The proponents of a long-term basis did 
win something of a psychological victory 
in getting the Senate to give approval 
last year of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1966 to be on a 2-year authorization pe- 
riod, provided that the aid program, as 
presently constituted, should be abol- 
ished and reassessed at the end of that 
period. 

The Senate in its report—Senate Re- 
port No. 170, on S. 183, 89th Congress— 
authorized a total of $3.6 billion for fiscal 
year 1966 and $2.6 billion for fiscal year 
1967 plus funds previously authorized. 

The House, on the other hand, in its 
report—House Report No. 321, on H.R. 
7750, 89th Congress—provided funds 
only for 1 year, namely fiscal year 1966. 

During its deliberations on the author- 
ization for aid funds, the abandonment 
of the 2-year period found many Senate 
proponents in that an amendment—No. 
220—to delete the 2-year period from the 
bill was defeated by a vote of 63 to 26. 
This vote by 26 Senators showed the 
strong remaining sentiment in the Senate 
against extending executive influence 
over the aid programs without annual 
questioning of the total aid concept in all 
its various facets by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and later by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriation. 

Later, after Senate and House con- 
ferees issued their report for only a 1- 
year extension of aid funds, the conferees 
on the part of the House contended 
that they were not irrevocably opposed 
to the multiyear authorization, but could 
not bind their colleagues in subsequent 
sessions of Congress. The sentiment of 
the conferees was expressed in the 
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proposal that their colleagues in both 
Houses give careful consideration in 
subsequent submissions for foreign aid 
funds for periods covering 2 or more 
years. They particularly urged the 
President to inaugurate a review of the 
foreign aid program as presently con- 
stituted and to direct it more effectively 
toward the solution of the problems of 
developing countries. 

It is noteworthy that in August 1965, 
when the conference report for the 
authorization of 1966 aid funds was dis- 
cused in Congress, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
stated categorically that on their side the 
House conferees had given assurance of 
full discussion during the next author- 
ization request for 1967, but that they 
had not been asked for and had not 
given a commitment for a 2-year 
authorization. 

In the discussion of the conference re- 
port by the Senate, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations noted 
that the previous Senate discussions 
might lead to fruitful reforms in the aid 
program and also that the House con- 
ferees had given assurance that future 
proposals for a 2-year or multi-year 
authorization would be examined with 
great care. The chairman said he hoped 
that, for the future, Congress would get 
away from the dreary cycle of 1-year aid 
programs. 

MAIN ARGUMENTS 

The main arguments of the propo- 
nents of multiyear authorization can 
be summazrzied as follows: 

First. Wherever multiyear commit- 
ments had been entered into, but unfore- 
seen circumstances arose, as in Cuba, the 
foreign aid administrators would be 
honor-bound not to continue such com- 
mitments because to do so would be in- 
imical to the national interest. The 
delegation of long-term authority would 
have assurance from AID officials that 
they would act very circumspectly. 

Second. In the event of unforeseen 
circumstances, the relevant committees 
of Congress could reassume jurisdic- 
tion and make legislative recommenda- 
tions before the expiration of the long- 
term authorization. 

Third. The annual, meticulous, tedi- 
ous, and repetitious reviews of programs 
would be obviated. After all, many pro- 
grams had been reviewed ad nauseam, 
specifications were known in great de- 
tail, and all that was necessary was the 
final carrying out of the details. 

Fourth. Currently, foreign aid plan- 
ners, programers, and administrators are 
on a constant run to supply details to 
the various authorizing and appropriat- 
ing committees of Congress. Time thus 
wasted in duplicating efforts could be 
spent more profitably in executing the 
programs if set up on a long-term basis. 

Fifth. Proponents of longer authoriza- 
tions contend that annual authorizations 
actually introduce hampering limita- 
tions on programs by changing require- 
ments. Annual authorizations are yul- 
nerable to the demands and pressures of 
certain domestic groups, such as ship- 
owners and farm organizations, to 
change objectives and often the direc- 
tion of aid. 
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Sixth. Proponents further contend 
that sometimes annual appropriations 
have contained reductions of crippling 
proportions, thereby negating some pos- 
itive results achieved previously. 

Seventh. Annual authorizations in- 
hibit and thwart long-range efficient 
planning for economic development. To 
achieve positive, viable results in any 
underdeveloped country, continuous pro- 
grams have to be considered over a peri- 
od of time without major changes. 
Orderly planning and effective execution 
of development programs demand a con- 
sistent application of money and admin- 
istration, and only long-range authoriza- 
tions can assure these. Stopgap financ- 
ing to meet crises only are inadequate 
for successful development programs. 

Eighth. Proponents aver that long- 
term development and economic growth 
of underindustrialized areas should not 
be tied to the cycles of Congress. Chang- 
ing Congresses set their own terms of 
reference, whereas economic develop- 
ment by the recipients of our aid should 
not be accelerated or retarded by the 
vagaries of outlook or intent of suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 

Ninth. Aid offers by the United States 
of America often are conditional on 
newer tax programs, social reforms and 
fiscal changes on the part of recipient 
countries and should not be interrupted 
by intermittent annual authorizations, 
which may be charged. 

Tenth. Long-term authorizations 
would permit the effective procurement 
of items for long-range programs and 
phasing of orders for goods to be ready 
when needed. This is particularly true of 
military aid material. 

Eleventh. Finally, annual control by 
Congress is retained by the necessity for 
annual appropriations of the money 
needed to fund the programs. 

Opponents of multiyear authoriza- 
tions utilize the following arguments to 
support their case: 

First. There is no need for Congress 
to commit itself and succeeding Con- 
gresses to multiyear provision of funds, 
as it is obvious that Congress will pro- 
vide the means to continue and finish 
programs underway. Since 1948, Con- 
gress has not reneged on its commitments 
for good projects. 

Second. AID officials have objected to 
the so-called harassment of the annual 
scouting by Congress of their steward- 
ship of public money. It has been proved 
time and again that wherever projects 
have been efficiently handled Congress 
has been more than willing to continue 
the funds for successful completion of 
viable projects. So-called annual, repeti- 
tious and critical appraisal may secure 
and insure better project management 
and objectives previously established. 

Third. Time and again it has been 
proved that overplanning has resulted 
in the accumulation of unobligated bal- 
ances of aid which could be diverted to 
other projects or eliminated. 

Fourth. By means of an annual review, 
Congress keeps the officials administering 
the program on their toes. Dedicated 
officials have nothing to fear from this 
periodic scrutiny of programs and re- 
sults. 
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Fifth. Congressmen try to be respon- 
sive to the wishes of their constituents. 
The general citizenry holds Congress re- 
sponsible for the prudent use of tax 
moneys in our foreign aid ventures. 
Many taxpayers do not look favorably 
on long-term abdication of such respon- 
sibility by means of multiyear appropria- 
tions. 

Sixth. Opponents aver that although 
foreign recipients might agree to in- 
stitute certain reforms and changes in 
their own countries, once long-term 
funds are available from the United 
States, foreign governments either do 
not continue such reforms or even re- 
fyse to continue or cooperate on a re- 
ciprocal basis. In such cases the annual 
review can immediately result in a cut- 
off of funds that might be misused or 
misspent. Unless motivated sufficiently 
to continue their economic development, 
some recipients might rely too much on 
the funds authorized—although not ap- 
propriated—by the United States for 
some years to come. 

Seventh. Opponents answer the 
charge of long-range planning being 
thwarted by short-term authorizations 
by contending that most foreign aid 
projects seem to be overplanned rather 
than showing a dearth of planning. 

Eighth. In.view of the ever-changing 
political orientation of many nations 
with continuous crises, it would be wise 
for Congress to retain its hand over pro- 
grams which might conceivably be 
abused if authorized for a period of 
years. It is better for Congress to be 
responsive to crises than to establish 
programs regardless of possible changes 
of the conditions under which the funds 
were committed. 

Ninth. The contention that the re- 
cruitment of responsible AID personnel 
under annual appropriations is difficult 
has merely pointed to the fact that re- 
sponsible public officials, able and will- 
ing to do a good job, are sought by all 
executive agencies. All regular agencies 
of the administration get annual appro- 
priations and have the same difficulty in 
recruiting. Since AID may have to re- 
cruit for specific projects and short 
terms, it might be harder to find suitable 
officials. 

Tenth. The composition of Congress 
changes; new men get involved in the 
changing aspects of aid and in its very 
direction; and foreign governments 
change, so that in the final assesment, it 
might be better to keep appropriations 
short term in order to take care of a 
possible eventualities in the ever-chang- 
ing kaleidoscope of world events. 

Mr. President, these are the argu- 
ments. They should be weighed heavily. 
The American taxpayer looks to Congress 
to give direction to the course of foreign 
aid in the years to come. And what we 
do will be scrutinized carefully in light 
of an almost endless stream of dollars— 
some $120 billion in all—which have been 
channeled to foreign nations since 1948. 

For my part, I supported the 2-year 
program last year, and I shall do so again 
today. I believe it represents a reason- 
able compromise, and the annual appro- 
priation of money by Congress will still 
retain a reasonable amount of control. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute. I ask that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with, 
but that amendment be printed in the 
Recorp. I can rather quickly explain 
its purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, lines 5 and 6, strike out “for 
the fiscal year 1967,” and insert in lieu there- 
of “for each of the fiscal years 1967 and 
1968,”. 

On page 4, lines 9 and 10, strike out “year 
ending June 30, 1967,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “years ending June 30, 1967 and 
June 30, 1968, respectively,”. 

On page 10, strike out lines 11 through 17, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) Strike out in the first sentence the 
words beginning with ‘1963, 1965, and 1966,’ 
through the words ‘year 1966’ and substitute 
1967 and 1968, not to exceed %543,000,000 
which sums are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended and, except for not to 
exceed $87,700,000,’.” 

On page 10, strike out lines 19 through 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(3) In the final sentence, strike out ‘June 
30, 1965 and June 30, 1966,’ and substitute 
‘June 30, 1967 and June 30, 1968,’.” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] and 
other Senators contemplates the placing 
of a 1-year limitation on all programs of 
aid except the Alliance for Progress and 
the Development Loan Fund, which will 
be for 2 years. 

In other words, it is identical with the 
proposal of the Senator from Wyoming, 
except that on the general programs for 
which there has always been a l-year 
tenure, that 1-year tenure will continue. 

The House of Representatives has 
adopted its bill fixing 5 years for the 
Alliance for Progress program, 5 years 
for the development loans, and 2 years 
for all other programs. As I have stated, 
the amendment I propose would fix 2 
years for development loans, 2 years for 
Alliance for Progress, and 1 year for all 
other programs. In the committee, I 
voted for the l-year program. I did 
so primarily to establish a base in dis- 
parity with that recommended by the 
House of Representatives, expecting that 
there would be a compromise that would 
be reasonably satisfactory in time. 

I can say nothing more about my pro- 
posed amendment. Initially, I be- 
lieved that reducing the 5-year ten- 
ure on Alliance for Progress and the 
5-year tenure on development loans 
to 1 year was too drastic. I stand 
by that statement, and I suggest that in- 
stead of 1 year, it should be 2 years, in 
conformity with what Senator Javits and 
Senator McGee have been arguing, but 
that on all other programs it should be 
1 year. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. T vield. 

Mr. PEARSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator why he draws a line between 
development loans and development 
grants in the 2-year and i-year pro- 
grams; because, as I understand the 
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proposed amendment of the Senator, it 
provides for 1 year under the grants and 
2 years under the loans. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. PEARSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator can give us his rationale for 
that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My rationale is that 
the loans are made on the basis of the 
programs that continue for a protracted 
period of time. Grants are made under 
technical assistance and in a number of 
other programs, That is the reason for 
the proposal which I have made, and, in 
substance, it is in conformity with what 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] implied should be done. 

Mr. PEARSON. Is the Senator say- 
ing that the development grants are for 
programs limited to 1 year? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In substance, they 
are and they have always been limited to 
1 year, the committee and the Senate 
feeling that each year we should come 
back to the Senate and request renewed 
authorization. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a couple of ques- 
tions? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I greatly respect the 
views of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, as he knows. 

Two thoughts have occurred to me, and 
I should like to propound these questions 
about them. 

The Senator from Ohio has separated 
in his proposed amendment the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and the grant program. 
The loan program is increased to a 2- 
year authorization while the grant pro- 
gram would remain a 1-year authori- 
zation. Is it not true that many of the 
grants are used in connection with the 
development loans? In other words, in 
the instance of a development loan for a 
given country to help build a certain 
mining industry or cement industry, or 
something of that sort, many of the 
grants are used in connection with those 
projects. So that in that instance it 
does not make sense, does it, to separate 
the time element between the loans and 
the grants? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe it positively 
does make sense. Congress has in effect 
recognized the difference between the 
Alliance for Progress program and the 
development loan program, on the one 
hand, and all other programs, on the 
other. 

In 1961 a 5-year tenure was fixed for 
the development loan program, con- 
sidering the fact that it required a carry- 
over. In 1962 a 4-year program was 
fixed in connection with Alliance for 
Progress loans and grants. But through- 
out each of the 5 years and the 4 years, 
all other programs were kept at 1 year. 

The House of Representatives has like- 
wise differentiated, and, in my opinion, 
with sound rationalization. In its bill, 
the House of Representatives provided 5 
years for development loans, 5 years for 
Alliance for Progress, and 2 years for all 
other programs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
for his answer, although I must say that 
with respect to this one point I do not 
entirely agree with him. 
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Now, would the Senator answer this 
question for me. I am not sure that the 
differentiations that the Senator has 
mentioned—and he is entirely correct— 
have contributed to our troubles in many 
areas. So, in the substitute amendment 
proposed by the Senator it is proposed to 
make the Alliance for Progress a 2-year 
authorization—which is both grant and 
loan, I believe. Is it not? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, it is. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The substitute amend- 
ment proposes that both grants and 
loans be put on a 2-year basis, and it pro- 
poses that the rest be put on a 1-year 
basis. 

Now, we recognize the great friend- 
ship of our Latin American neighbors. 
The Alliance for Progress is confined to 
Latin America. This is true. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. So, what we would do 
and say to the rest of the world in effect, 
is this: We would say to the rest of the 
world that these people are our neigh- 
bors; they are close to us. Therefore, 
we give them a preference. We would 
say to the rest of the world, “We put you 
in a second category, and you will only 
be considered on a year-by-year basis.” 

I do not wish anyone to read into this 
question any suggestion of what I in- 
tend to do on the proposed amendment, 
but it seems to me that it would present 
the possibility of creating an adverse feel- 
ing among other countries outside of 
Latin America, in setting up what is 
really an artificial differentiation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cannot agree with 
the Senator from Colorado. 

In the development loan program, the 
beneficiaries are nations all over the 
world. We loan them the money to de- 
velop infrastructure institutions of the 
government, and my proposed amend- 
ment provides for a 2-year program. 
That is likewise provided for under the 
amendment proposed by Senator MCGEE, 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not talking 
about the amendment proposed by Sena- 
tor McGee. I am really directing myself 
solely to the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has offered. The Senator 
from Ohio is always constructive, and I 
agree with him on a great many things, 
as he well knows. 

However, it seems to me that in pass- 
ing a 2-year authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress, and then in say- 
ing to the rest of the world, “We only 
give you 1 year on this,” a differentiation 
is made that is hard to explain to them. 
The difficulties of the State Department 
are compounded, and there is not any 
basis upon which to make this dif- 
ferentiation. 

I should be happy to hear the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio. I know 
this has been done in the past, but I do 
not believe that what has been done in 
the past is necessarily any criterion for 
what should be done in the future, be- 
cause of the predicament we are in at 
present. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have already ex- 
plained that the development loan pro- 
gram, which is a substantial one, would 
have a 2-year period. All nations which 
are the beneficiaries of that program 
would understand that they have a 2- 
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year tenure. The same situation would 
prevail with respect to the Alliance for 
Progress. It would be 2 years. 

Therefore, I take the position, with the 
Senator from Colorado, that the 2-year 
period would be rather uniformly oper- 
ative and would be equally effective with 
all nations. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my proposed 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to call this brief statement to the 
attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE]. I expect to support his 
amendment for substitution. 

If the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
AuttotT] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lausch! will read the loan cri- 
teria on page 7 of the report of the com- 
mittee, and then read the additional cri- 
teria for technical cooperation and de- 
velopment grants on page 10, I think 
nor is a strong distinction between the 

wo. 

The development loan funds are es- 
sentially to build up more of a business 
basis, to build up private enterprise, and 
industrial property rights, and so forth, 
and whether or not the activity to be fi- 
nanced thereby will contribute to the 
achievement of self-sustaining growth. 
ag is what the development loan is 
or. 

If Senators will turn to page 10, the 
additional criteria for technical cooper- 
ation and development grants are more 
of an idealistic approach where we hope 
to try to help them build up respect for 
rule of law, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of the press, and recognition of 
the importance of individual freedom, 
initiative, and private enterprise, and 
whether or not the activity to be financed 
will contribute to the achievement of 
self-sustaining growth. 

In other words, it is less a business 
loan than the development loan. The 
development grant is essentially a boost 
for the country, whereas the develop- 
ment loan is to help them build up their 
business ability. 

I believe there is a distinction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In reply to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], I am completely 
aware of this. When a development loan 
is made it is made only once, whether it 
is made this year or next year. 

Since many of these grants, these 
technical cooperation and development 
grants, are made in conjunction with de- 
velopment loans, it occurs to me that 
there is a question as to whether or not 
they should not be on the same basis. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to have the issue submitted to 
the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate for only 1 minute to 
suggest that I oppose the proposal of 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. 

I believe it will tend to confuse rather 
than to clarify the issue across the board, 
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I believe the issue at stake is that of 

our entire economical develop- 

ment a more businesslike organization 

and we cannot do it part way. We have 
to do it all the way. 

I agree that some programs should 
have a longer span of time, but that 
needs to be worked out by wiser heads. 
I hope that the pending amendment will 
be defeated so that we can get to the 
vote on the multiyear authorization, the 
2-year amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Brewster], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 64, as follows: 
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YEAS—23 
Allott Dominick Murphy 
Bennett Fannin Pearson 
Boggs Hruska ‘ell 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Church uusche Simpson 
Cotton McGovern Tower 
Curtis Miller Williams, Del 
Dirksen Mundt 

NAYS—64 
Aiken Griffin McIntyre 
Anderson Metcalf 
Bartlett Hart Mondale 
Bayh Hartke Monroney 
Bible Hickenlooper Montoya 
Burdick Morse 
Byrd, Va. Holland Moss 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Muskie 
Cannon Jackson Nelson 
Clark Javits Pastore 
Cooper Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Douglas Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Eastland Kuchel Randolph 
Ellender Long, La. Ribico: 
Ervin Mansfield Robertson 
Fong McCarthy Russell, S.C. 
Fulbright McClellan Russell, Ga. 
Gore McGee Smathers 
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Smith Thurmond Young, N. Dak. 
Stennis Young, Ohio 
Symington Williams, N.J. 
Talmadge Yarborough 

NOT VOTING—13 
Bass Hayden Neuberger 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Case Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Dodd uson 
Gruening Morton 


So Mr. LauscHe’s amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for Mr. McGes’s 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make this comment. The Senator 
from Wyoming has laid great stress on 
the fact that last year the Senate passed 
a 2-year authorization bill. 

Let me invite the attention of the 
Senate to the reason why the Senate 
passed a 2-year authorization bill. 

It passed a 2-year authorization bill 
because that was the program worked 
out to amalgamate the Fulbright amend- 
ment and the Morse amendment. The 
chairman of the committee, last year, 
was asking for the longer authorization 
because my amendment of last year 
brought to an end completely the entire 
foreign aid program. That is what the 
Senate voted. The whole program was 
all to come to a stop at the end of 2 years, 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1967. 

In the 2-year interval, there was to be 
a thorough study of foreign aid from top 
to bottom by a select joint committee of 
the Congress. It was to bring in its rec- 
ommendations for procedures and condi- 
tions which were to be followed in con- 
nection with a new foreign aid program 
after 1967. 

In order to give that committee, or 
commission, the necessary amount of 
time to do the work, a 2-year authoriza- 
tion was provided. That is why the Sen- 
ate adopted a 2-year authorization. It 
has nothing to do with the situation with 
which the Senate is confronted today. 

In my judgment, we would be making 
a great mistake if we did not make cer- 
tain the Congress of the American people 
will take another look at the program 1 
year hence. 

That, in my judgment, is what the peo- 
ple are entitled to, and the argument 
that we adopted a 2-year authorization 
last year bears no relevancy to the prob- 
lem which confronts us this year. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I want 
to point out further, that times are not 
normal. In relation to the cost of the 
war in South Vietnam and what we can 
expect there, on July 12, 1966, in the 
Record, on page 15265, in answer to a 
question from the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] gave this answer: 

Mr. President, that is— 


That refers to the cost of the war in 
Vietnam 
of course, a question that cannot be answered 
precisely. 

The Secretary of Defense made the state- 
ment yesterday that the war in Vietnam was 
increasing the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Defense by $1 billion a month. That 
would be $12 billion a year. It is my own 
opinion that the war in Vietnam is costing 
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us a good deal more than that amount. I 
think that it will run closer to $2 Dillion 
a month, perhaps somewhere between $1.5 
billion and $2 billion a month. 


Mr. President, I want to have that in 
the Recorp today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, just 
one point. A new Director has just been 
appointed. I think that we should ex- 
amine their work over the past year. I 
see little in the record to justify a 2- 
year extension. In the period since the 
agency was established as ECA in 1948— 
roughly 18 years now—there have been 
11 Directors. 

So no Director, on the average, has 
served even the 2 years. I do not think 
we should put a burden on the Director 
for a program that will last longer than 
he likely will serve. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
the Directors of foreign aid programs and 
the periods of time they have served be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

AGENCY DIRECTORS oF FOREIGN Am PROGRAMS 
AND TERM OF SERVICE 

E.C.A. (Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration): Paul G. Hoffman, April, 1948 to 
September, 1950. 

E.C.A.: William C. Foster, October, 1950 to 
September, 1951. 

M.S.A. (Mutual Security Agency): W. 
Averell Harriman, October, 1951 to January, 
1953. 

F.O.A. (Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion): Harold E. Stassen, January, 1953 to 
June, 1955. 

I.C.A. (International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration): John B. Hollister, July, 1955 to 
September, 1957. 

I.C.A.: James H. Smith, Jr., October, 1957 
to January, 1959. 

I.C.A.: James W. Riddleberger, May, 1959 
to February, 1961. 

I.C.A. (Held over as Director): Henry R. 
Labouisse, March, 1961 to November, 1961. 

ALD. (Agency for International Develop- 
ment): Fowler Hamilton, September 30, 1961 
to December 7, 1962. 

A. D.: David E. Bell, December 21, 1962 to 
July 30, 1966. 

oa William S. Gaud, July 30, 1966 
to — 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is with 
deep regret that I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and the other Senators who 
have expressed themselves in opposition 
to the amendment. 

To my way of thinking, it is useless 
year after year after year to play this 
game of charades on foreign aid, as to 
whether it should be for 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
years. The programs are always the 
same. The situation is the same. We 
ought to give the program a fair chance 
of working. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming will be agreed to. 

There would be an annual review by 
the Appropriations Committee, in any 
event. That is all that is required. 

So I hope we can go back to the multi- 
year program which is contemplated in 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I want to confirm what the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has said. The reason 
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we brought the bill out last time with a 
2-year commitment was that, by an over- 
whelming vote, it had a termination 
date; that with the 2 years having ex- 
pired, the whole operation would expire; 
that it was time for a restudy of the 
Situation as to what America’s responsi- 
bility was overseas, and how we could 
best meet those responsibilities. 

We now have an aid program which 
has grown up faster than Topsy ever 
hoped to grow. It started in 1948. This 
is its 19th year. It had an antecedent 
before that, because back in 1945 we had 
UNRRA. We had “Bundles for Britain.” 
We even provided Britain moneys which 
allegedly were loans, but which developed 
into grants, to say nothing of lend-lease 
during the war. 

So we have invested many billions in 
this kind of operation, under this type of 
authorization, without a reexamination, 
without a reexploration, without a high- 
level commission to determine how best 
to meet our various responsibilities, by 
doing the same monotonous thing, each 
year, and in each succeeding year prob- 
ably doing it more ineffectively than in 
the year before. In this way we have 
now spent $117 billion in this program. 

It is now proposed to examine this 
program 1 year at a time, rather than to 
extend it 2 years at a time, without tak- 
ing any interest in the mistakes which we 
can examine into and eliminate. 

In addition to that, we have spent $14 
billion in other world war aid programs 
and $14 billion in later multilateral ar- 
rangements, for a total of $147 billion in 
this type of program. 

All we ask is that at least Congress 
make sure that we face up to the respon- 
sibility we have to the American taxpay- 
ers to look at the program each and every 
year, to scrutinize it, to find out if there 
are not economies to be made and better 
procedures and methods to be followed. 

No one is suggesting that we can elimi- 
nate entirely our foreign assistance pro- 
gram and abdicate our world leadership, 
but, at the same time, I would think every 
Senator would be uneasy about spending 
these billions of dollars with the paucity 
of information that is available to all 
of us. 

We read in the newspapers that Amer- 
ica is in a financial crisis. We read that 
there are proposals for higher taxes. We 
read about the high interest rates. We 
have the highest interest rates in more 
than three decades. Instead we get the 
answer, “Please do not bother us with the 
facts. Our minds are made up. We 
want to continue.” 

If we have any sense of responsibility, 
the least we can do is examine the pro- 
gram a year at a time. -Who loses by 
that? Nobody loses anything. If there 
is merit in the program, we can appro- 
priate for it. In that way we can au- 
thorize or appropriate greater or lesser 
amounts on the basis of the evidence. 
But by providing a 2-year extension, we 
lose the power and the right to correct 
mistakes that may occur. 

We do something worse than that. We 
create an understandable expectancy in 
40 or 50 or 60 or 70 foreign countries that 
they are going to have an entitlement 
to part of America’s money in their 
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budgetary processes. Those people can 
read and write. They know what we do. 
They can read that there is a 2-year 
promise and a 2-year pledge, and they 
know that America keeps its word. 

I can visualize diplomats in the cap- 
itals of the world saying, “We will put 
so much income aside from taxes, we will 
put so much aside from license fees, we 
will borrow so much, but then we can 
add this much, more to our expenditures, 
because America will give this much 
money and Congress has authorized the 
program. p 

I cannot think of any more important 
thing to do, than to carefully scrutinize 
this AID program when America is in a 
financial crisis, when we do not know 
what is going to happen tomorrow, be- 
cause the world is changing so fast, when 
we do not really know who our friends 
are going to be next week. To project 
this program for more than 1 year at a 
time under those conditions is to me 
irresponsibility magnified. 

I plead with my colleague in this body 
to limit the program to a year, so we can 
look at the whole situation. There are 
many things wrong with the operation. 
We continue to do the same things for 
the same country year after year. It re- 
minds me of the country doctor who pre- 
scribed the same medicine for every 
patient without diagnosis. That is what 
the McGee amendment proposes. It 
proposes that we should continue with 
the same prescription but eliminate the 
diagnosis. The difficulty is that when 
the patient is given the same medicine 
for too long, it loses its potency and 
effectiveness. 

In area after area of the world this 
program is being run into the ground. 
In some places it is doing good work, 
but it needs examination. I think the 
program needs a whole new approach in- 
sofar as America’s responsibilities to the 
rest of. the world are concerned. In or- 
der to ascertain if the program is doing 
the necessary job, we ought to under- 
take to examine, explore, and scrutinize 
the program every year as to where this 
money is being spent and how it is being 
spent. How are we going to stop, for 
example, the foreign government which 
needs money for budgetary reasons and 
when they get their hands on the money 
and use it for reasons for which AID 
would deny it, they thumb their noses 
at the United States. They expect to 
keep getting the money. 

If we give them legitimate reasons for 
believing that we are going to examine 
into this program, then there will be a 
chance to economize in this very expen- 
sive area of public expenditures. 

When we are confronted with the vast 
expenses of the Vietnamese war, what 
is wrong with saying that we will look 
at this measure every year? 

I hope the McGee amendment is re- 
soundingly rejected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
not want the idea to prevail that Con- 
gress shall abdicate its responsibilities 
under this program, I am as interested 
as anyone else in seeing that the program 
is tightened up and seeing to it that 
every dollar brings as much as possible. 
Congress does not abdicate its appropria- 
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tion power by appropriating every dollar 

for this program in every appropriation 

bill every year. That power is not 
changed in one single respect. 

Every single part of this program has 
to be reviewed by the Appropriations 
Committee before it allocates a single 
dollar. Therefore, it is not the reckless 
and irresponsible spending of money and 
the bypassing of Congress; there is no 
change in the amendment on that. It 
simply does what the committee itself 
recommended a year ago should be 
done—namely, to recognize that eco- 
nomic development can only be carried 
on reasonably and effectively, and with 
economy, if you can make an extended 
plan for that economic development. 
Most things are not economically de- 
veloped in 12 months; it takes a long 
time. The effort and the planning are 
cumulative. 

But in the proposal, we retain the 
judgment of Congress to determine 
whether the program is indeed working, 
whether it is a good investment, or 
whether it should be interrupted and 
money withheld. That power is com- 
pletely retained by Congress. 

I add that only to make sure we are 
not under any misapprehension as to 
what Congress is doing. Therefore, I 
hope the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment, and accept the 2-year authori- 
zation principle. 

(Several Senators 
Chair.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 1-YEAR FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC AID AUTHORIZATION; CITES WEST 
VIRGINIA VOTERS’ INSISTENCE ON CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 

this debate arguments have been ad- 

vanced on both sides of the 1-year versus 
the 2-year authorization. 

Mr. President, this matter has caused 
me genuine concern. I feel, however, 
that it is necessary for me to vote against 
the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee]. 

I bring to the attention of my fellow 
Senators two considerations of particular 
importance to the citizens in the State 
of West Virginia. I believe these same 
two propositions could also be advanced 
for many of our people across the 
Nation. 

First, I have heard from many West 
Virginia citizens a recurring theme, es- 
pecially of late—and that theme is con- 
gressional responsibility.” It is always 
helpful when our citizens indicate an in- 
terest in and appreciation of our obliga- 
tions to them and to our country. With 
reference to this point, the statements 
I have read, over and over in my mail 
on foreign aid, can be summarized by a 
quotation from a letter by a concerned 
constituent: 


We support more—not less—congressional 
control of the foreign aid program. 


Second, it has been stated, and with 
some merit, that planning on an ex- 


tended basis has certain advantages over 
the present 1-year program. 


addressed the 
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I think it is important that we realize 
that in planning, there is usually the 
argument made—and with logic—that 
we need a longer period of time if the 
planning is to be effective. But let us 
consider this particular problem, for, 
Mr. President, under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, under the 
National Defense Education Act, and 
under many of our other vital domestic 
programs, we allow our citizens, our own 
institutions, only 1-year proposals. 

So, as I have studied these domestic 
legislative enactments, I have come to 
the conclusion that in the programs vital 
to our people here at home, we have been 
acting in terms of these domestic efforts 
and the developments within our institu- 
tions, usually on the basis of 1-year 
proposals. It would seem that until we 
are prepared, and Congress has acted, to 
extend authorizations for our domestic 
institutions, businesses and schools, we 
cannot defend long-term authorization 
and approval of foreign aid expenditures. 

I do not agree with all of the comments 
in the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations as they relate to congressional 
authority in other areas. 

But I must take a firm position here. 
If we are to be conservative in our super- 
vision of our domestic programs, we can- 
not then be overliberal with regard to 
foreign assistance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a very brief statement in regard to 
the last argument of the Senator from 
Wyoming. He argues now that we 
should have a 2-year authorization as 
far as the Foreign Relations Committee 
is concerned, but only a 1-year program 
as far as the Appropriations Committee 
is concerned. 

The Appropriations Committee is not 
the authorizing committee. The Appro- 
priations Committee does not have the 
same responsibility as the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee does not have the same 
responsibility as the Appropriations 
Committee. 

But apparently, if the argument of the 
Senator from Wyoming is to be followed, 
the Foreign Relations Committee is to 
give up its annual authorization because 
the Appropriations Committee will act 
both as an Appropriations Committee 
and an authorization committee, by way 
of reviewing the program each year. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons we 
have the specific functions of authorizing 
given to the so-called legislative commit- 
tees, such as the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is to go into the facts and ele- 
ments that should be considered in an 
authorization. That is not the respon- 
sibility of the Appropriations Committee. 
The Appropriations Committee should 
have the benefit of the authorizing con- 
siderations of the Foreign Relations 
Committee each year, when it comes to 
make its decisions as to what the appro- 
priation shall be. 

If we do not follow that course of ac- 
tion, then it seems to me the conclusion 
that must be drawn from the arguments 
of the Senator from Wyoming is that we 
ought to turn over to the Appropriations 
Committee the job of making the au- 
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thorizing investigation each year, but 
deny to the Foreign Relations Committee 
the responsibility, which I think is clearly 
that of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, of conducting its hearings that de- 
termine what should be the recommen- 
dation to the Senate by way of author- 
ization legislation. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the arguments of the Senator 
from West Virginia, the Senator from 
Oregon, and others. 

It is apparent to me that if we au- 
thorize a dam in West Virginia, Oregon, 
Kentucky, or elsewhere, then we are 
somewhat at the mercy of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to build that dam. 

I see no difference here. I think that 
the administration should have the pow- 
er to authorize these projects, backed by 
Congress, as long-term projects, and if 
we decide to veto them, we always have 
the Appropriations Committee available 
to veto them, as they do any project in 
any State. 

I shall support the amendment. 

(Several Senators addressed the 
Chair.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to my friend, the 
Senator from Kentucky, that when we 
authorize a dam in Oregon or anywhere 
else, we have to authorize it on the basis 
of the proof, by the Army Engineers, of 
the cost-benefit ratio. But we throw 
millions and millions of dollars away in 
the foreign aid programs, without any 
proof of cost-benefit ratio. I submit that 
what we need to do here is to make a re- 
view each year of every part of the pro- 
gram, to implement some of the findings 
of the Comptroller General, which year 
after year show the shocking waste of the 
funds provided in our foreign aid pro- 


grams. 

Mr. MORTON. The proof is required 
before the authorization. I trust the 
Appropriations Committee to be suffi- 
ciently astute, if sufficient proof is not 
offered, to cut off the aid. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, my 
friend, the Senator from Kentucky, could 
not be more grievously wrong when he 
thinks that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is getting the benefit of the same 
kind of evidence on the projects which 
we authorize abroad that we insist on 
getting for every single project which we 
authorize and appropriate money for at 
home. 

As the Senator from Oregon pointed 
out, those projects are studied by the 
Corps of Engineers. They are examined 
by witnesses. We insist on a cost-benefit 
ratio, and we have a mathematical cal- 
culation as to what is to be done. This 
is not done with respect to foreign aid. 
Someone comes up with generalities and 
says that some country ought to have 
some money and that we will build some 
projects for them. Most of us do not 
even know what the projects are. There 
is not enough time to examine them item 
by item by either the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

When we have another chance to look 
into the matter and have a longer period 
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of time, we do begin to find out some of 
the facts, as we did in the India steel 
mill loan. We finally rejected that be- 
cause we had time enough and opportu- 
nity enough to find out how many fal- 
lacies were involved in that project. 

Mr.MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator would 
certainly find out about the cost-benefit 
ratio involved in a dam in South Dakota 
and I would do the same thing for a dam 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. Why can we not find 
out about one in India? 

Mr. MUNDT. We did finally find out 
after a great deal of quibbling. We did 
get some kind of calculations on the steel 
mill. If we had only one in India we 
could perhaps do so, but when we are 
shoveling the money out by multibillions 
of dollars a year all over the world and 
beginning to shore up some of the proj- 
ects that we are already involved in, it 
becomes an impossibility. 

I am very much surprised by my con- 
genial friend, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, who believes in traffic safety, but 
who is proposing that we run this ex- 
pensive foreign aid machine by the use 
of the old-fashioned two-wheel brakes 
instead of four-wheel brakes. He wants 
to eliminate part of our check. He 
want to cut big holes in the screen. In- 
stead of having the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which specializes in these 
projects, take a look at the matter, he 
states that they will do it every 2 years, 
and that the Appropriations Committee 
will assume the annual responsibility. 

I have had some experience as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. 
I happen to be the only member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations who 
also serves on the Appropriations Sub- 
committee that deals with the State 
Department. 

I know something about how that op- 
erates. They resolve the issue in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations by say- 
ing, “We do not have to worry. We will 
authorize so much and the Committee on 
Appropriations will cut it down.” 

Then I sit on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and I put on my other hat. 
The argument then from the adminis- 
tration is, “You have already authorized 
the amount. We have a commitment 
with foreign countries. It must not be 
reduced.” 

In such a case I am caught in a with- 
ering crossfire like a green wing Teel, 
on a duck pass on the opening day of the 
hunting season. I feel that what we 
need is more, not fewer, available brakes. 

Let us not go back to the old-fashioned 
two-wheel brake automobile in these 
days of traffic safety. Let us apply to 
this situation now all of the good judg- 
ment, all of the prudence, and all of the 
opportunity for examination that we can 
bring to bear as we deal with this very 
vexing problem of seeing how we can 
meet our foreign obligations abroad most 
economically and most effectively. 

I think the Senate will act in good con- 
science and will meet its responsibilities 
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best by voting against the McGee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, together 
with Senators Fonc, Harris, INOUYE, 
Moss, Netson, and DovucLas, I sponsored 
the 2-year amendment. 

I was very glad to have the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Mogg! and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
take over as members of the committee. 
However, now that the amendment is 
challenged in this way, I think it is only 
fair that I speak a word in behalf of the 
amendment. I believe that our discus- 
sion has gone rather far afield. Although 
my beloved colleague, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] says that 
elementary and secondary education is 
provided for 1 year, we have half a dozen 
programs that are multiyear programs. 
We have higher education, manpower 
training, and many other smaller pro- 
grams, such as aid to delinquent youth 
and other programs, that extend for 2, 3, 
or 4 years. 

I have been a member of many confer- 
ence committees which have authorized 
such a time limitation. 

This is done for efficiency of operation. 
The two-wheel argument that the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] ad- 
vances involves forecasting the plans for 
1 year. Senator Pastore has already 
pointed out that when we finish the proc- 
ess, we have about 8 or 9 months remain- 
ing 


We are thus crowding our adminis- 
trators with enormous amounts of money 
that we want them to spend with judi- 
ciousness, but we give them no time to 
be judicious and no amplitude to work 
with other countries to make the pro- 
gram judicious. We are defeating our- 
selves. 

Mention was made of business. I am 
supposed to know something about the 
operation of business. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, General Motors, or 
any other important corporation would 
not do what we do in dealing with these 
authorizations. They would not let their 
people plan ahead for 8 or 9 months. 
They forecast their programs for 10 
years. That is what the big corporations 
think of the way in which to run a rail- 
road. They deal with business in terms 
of years ahead. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
a duty. The authorizing committee has 
a duty. We have granted multiyear au- 
thorizations on foreign aid on previous 
occasions for very good reasons. We did 
it in the development loan fund and in 
the Alliance for Progress. 

We have come down to the 1-year basis 
as an expression of dissatisfaction. That 
is what the distinguished chairman of 
the committee says in effect. He says, 
“I am unhappy with this program. I do 
not like what somebody said out in Asia.” 
It happens that the occupant of the 
chair is the one who made the remarks, 
but hat is not the issue. 

The issue before us is not whether 
we are happy or unhappy with the pro- 
gram. If we are unhappy, we will vote 
2 it. If we are happy, we will vote 
or it. 

The issue is the most efficient way to 
administer the program, and the most 
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efficient way is not to provide for an 8- 
or 9-month basis. It is not to be sus- 
picious that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is improvident and that the 
Committee on Appropriations is also im- 
provident. If that is the case, we are all 
wasting our time. We have no business 
to pass any legislation. 

I must assume that I have enough 
brains to vote yea or nay if someone 
moves to cut the appropriation. I will 
demand proof, and I will not go to sleep 
and become somnambulant because this 
is a 2-year program. When it comes to 
negotiations with foreign countries—and 
that is really what the Senator has in 
mind—those countries are very much 
handicapped on foreign aid. We cannot 
even tell them what we will do after the 
next 8 or 9 months. That is unfortu- 
nately the situation at the present time. 

For those reasons, because the checks 
and balances are maintained by appro- 
priation and by legislative oversight and 
my shaking our finger at the adminis- 
tration—which we often do and get very 
good results—we ought to be reasonably 
efficient and request some kind of a 
multiyear authorization. That is the 
reason for the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate for a long time. 
However, I should like to make a couple 
of comments. 

I have been one of those Senators that 
through the entire time that I have been 
in the Senate have supported foreign aid, 
and more vigorously than some of my 
colleagues. 

I have also been one of those who have 
from time to time supported multiyear 
authorizations. 

I think that something needs to be said 
to clear up the matter with respect to 
the argument of the Senator from Wy- 
oming, the Senator from Oregon, and 
others with respect to this matter. 

I believe that there is no one who feels 
basically that this program is entirely 
on the right track. Questions come up 
every year with regard to this matter, 
questions which give grave concern to 
all. 

I think we need to understand that the 
proposition we are discussing here has 
become confused. The functions of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Appropriations are two 
entirely different things. It is not, for 
example, the province of the Committee 
on Appropriations basically, though it 
may do so, to go into matters of policy. 

How has the administration of foreign 
aid affected our policy with respect to 
Latin America or with respect to Euro- 
pean countries or with respect to Near 
Eastern countries? 

This is not the basic function of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I say this 
without in any way detracting from the 
extensive responsibility of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: We do not have 
the staff to perform the functions which 
should be performed in the supervision 
of this appropriation. If we are going to 
perform this function, if we are in fact 
going to take the place of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations for 1 year out 
of 2, a drastic change would be necessary 
in the staffing, in the meetings, and in 
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the investigation of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

That can be done, of course. But I be- 
lieve it is the function of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to determine 
whether loans, for example, were made 
properly, whether they were not made 
properly, whether more money should 
go to another area. This is their func- 
tion. And then it is the function of the 
Committee on Appropriations, after that, 
to decide how much shall be appro- 
priated, subject to the consent and the 
will of the Senate. 

It has been said that we would be 
handicapped in our dealings with other 
countries if the 2-year authorization is 
not granted. That is not so. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
brought this out very ably. If a 2-year 
authorization were in effect, Congress 
almost inevitably would be put in the 
position of appropriating and supporting 
that authorization with funds. If the 
Department of State, in dealing with 
country X, said, Well, we have this 
much money authorized for next year,” 
and then it took particular action, how 
could Congress turn around and say to 
the Department of State, We are sorry, 
but we are not going to give you the 
money for it”? 

Actually, I believe our bargaining posi- 
tion with other countries could be 
strengthened without the 2-year author- 
ization, at least until the whole foreign 
assistance program had progressed to 
the stage where we felt that we had it 
under control, where we felt that it would 
be a vital instrument in the foreign policy 
of this Government, and where we felt 
that it would be a vital instrument which 
the President could wield for the benefit 
of the foreign policy of this country. 
That foreign policy, of course, is for the 
benefit of the American people. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am 
compelled to vote this year against the 
proposed amendment, because I have 
changed my mind and my feeling from 
past times. 

I might also add that last year the 
2-year authorization that was adopted by 
the Senate was contingent upon a study 
of the whole foreign aid program, and 
that the present foreign aid program 
terminate at the end of 2 years. It was 
anticipated that a new and completely 
revised foreign aid proposal would be 
presented to Congress at the end of 2 
years, and the primary function of 2-year 
authorization was to grant the study 
commission time to do a thorough analy- 
sis of our present foreign program and 
formulate a new proposal. However, 
that provision was deleted in conference. 

If we are not to have such a study, 
I should like to see this whole matter 
gone into thoroughly year by year by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
believe we would come up with a policy, 
with respect to our foreign assistance, 
which would be of far more aid to this 
country and to the President in the im- 
plementation of his foreign policy. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the 2-year authorization, chiefly 
upon the grounds which have been so 
well argued by my colleague from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Morton] and by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has not reported a bill abolishing foreign 
aid, nor has it recommended that its bill 
be defeated. I assume that what the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is at- 
tempting to do is to assure the most eco- 
nomical, the least wasteful, and the most 
useful and effective operation of the for- 
eign aid program—and with this purpose 
I agree. 

But, I believe the 1-year authorization 
which the committee recommends will 
have exactly the reverse effect. I say 
that for these reasons. I do not believe 
that a foreign aid program attempting 
to secure maximum economic and agri- 
cultural growth can be operated success- 
fully upon a 1-year authorization. Eco- 
nomic growth and development plans 
call, in their large sense, for hydro- 
electric plants, dams, reservoirs, iron 
foundries, concrete factories, the devel- 
opment of highways and railroads, and 
all such facilities that are essential for 
the economic growth of a developing 
country. 

No enterprise in our own country could 
possibly develop a program for its own 
industry upon such a basis as 1 year. 

Today, the President, Congress, and 
many private associations throughout 
our country are talking about the short- 
age of food in the world and the neces- 
sity for speedy agricultural development. 
For the United States cannot supply the 
world with food indefinitely. But to 
develop agriculturally, fertilizer plants 
must be constructed, chemicals pur- 
chased abroad. Provision must be made 
for the importation of oil or other fuels 
to run the plants and all this cannot be 
done in a year. 

The United States has a persistent 
balance-of-payments problem, although 
with rather adequate resources so far as 
our normal trade is concerned. But the 
developing countries have small reserves, 
and they must manage their limited re- 
serves carefully and look beyond 1 year. 
It is beyond reason to think that a coun- 
try would commit its reserves to the 
construction of an industrial project of 
any magnitude or to agricultural devel- 
opment when it did not know that the 
project could be completed. 

A 1-year authorization is self-de- 
feating, if our purpose is to have an 
effective aid program. In past years, I 
have spoken for an effective aid program. 
A year ago, I argued that it would be 
best to discontinue the aid program for 
6 months or a year, to review its opera- 
tion country by country. In 1964 I pro- 
posed an amendment, which was adopted 
by the Congress, addressed to the very 
point the Senator from South Dakota 
spoke of a while ago: my amendment 
recommended that the President estab- 
lish an independent commission com- 
posed of outstanding citizens, some from 
the administration, and some from pri- 
vate life, to examine specifically our aid 
programs in every country and to rec- 
ommend whether the aid program in 
each country should be abolished, con- 
tinued, and how improved. Congress 
adopted the amendment, the President 
appointed a committee, and I hope that 
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committee will make its report to Con- 
gress, as well as to the President. 

If we want to abolish the aid program, 
that is one thing. If we want to reduce 
the authorization, that is one thing. But 
I do not believe, from some experience 
and commonsense, that we can have an 
effective aid program based upon a 1- 
year authorization. I say with great re- 
spect for the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations that if the committee can tell us 
specific countries that should not be 
aided, I believe we would listen to the 
committee with great respect and strike 
the countries. If it can pursue its in- 
vestigations—and I think it can—and tell 
us in what respects aid should be pro- 
hibited or improved in any country, I 
know that we would listen to the commit- 
tee. But it does neither. It will accom- 
plish nothing, except to make the pro- 
gram more ineffective, to maintain it for 
1 year. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, con- 
tinuity and unity of purpose must be the 
hallmarks of an effective foreign assist- 
ance program. If that program is to 
achieve its goal of a better world to- 
morrow—it must move with persistence 
to change many of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of today. 

Three Presidents, numerous presi- 
dential study commissions, and at least 
several congressional committees have 
recognized this necessity which they 
translated into forceful recommenda- 
tions. Let me give you some examples. 

President Eisenhower said in 1957: 

I believe our common objective can best 
be accomplished through a long-term author- 
ization of appropriations .. . obviously 
sound economic development is not a year to 
year undertaking, but a continuing process. 


A study prepared in 1957 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the U.S. Senate 
Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, stated: 


An economic aid program must be con- 
ceived as a long-run enterprise, and some 
guaranty of its duration is as important as 
is the total magnitude of the program. For 
... the process of economic development 
takes times, and the execution of an effec- 
tive development plan requires a fairly high 
degree of assurance that sufficient funds will 
become available as the program unfolds in 
coming years. 


In the Economic Assistance Programs 
and Administration, published in 1959, 
we find this statement: 

The effectiveness of economic aid can be 
greatly increased if the principal programs 
aimed at development—Development Loan 
Fund lending, technical assistance, and sur- 
plus agricultural commodity aid—are author- 
ized and funded on a longer-range basis 
than at present. . The present annual au- 
thorization for technical assistance does not 
provide an adequate basis for a continuing 
p , and continuing legislative author- 
ization is desirable. 


The Agency for International Devel- 
opment was established in 1962 because 
of these recommendations and others 
that were equally strong. Yet, for the 
past 4 years, we have ignored the main 
reason for creating that Agency: To fos- 
ter a continuing and coherent program 
of foreign assistance. 

Last week, the House of Representa- 
tives fulfilled a promise to the Senate. 
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For in last year’s conference report on 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1965, the 
House managers promised to review with 
special care the concept of multiyear au- 
thorizations for the 1966 AID bill. The 
House did this—and after long consider- 
ation, decided that the Senate had chart- 
ed a wise course the year before. 

I agree. I think the Senate acted 
wisely last year. I am anxious that we 
follow through on the course we charted 
earlier. 

By its very nature, an economic aid 
program is incredibly complex. For such 
a program is aimed at bringing to less 
developed societies the advantages of the 
20th century just as rapidly as possible. 
To do this, an economic aid program 
must employ the latest techniques of 
management and planning. Like a mod- 
ern business, both the nation giving as- 
sistance and the developing nation that 
receives it must have the opportunity to 
plan for the future with purpose and 
foresight. In fact, both must work and 
plan together. For successful develop- 
ment can only be the product of part- 
nership—a partnership in planning and 
working for the world of tomorrow. 

Mr. President, a foreign aid program 
that is less efficient—and therefore less 
effective—than it need be, goes contrary 
to our national interest. It means a 
waste in time, money, and energy—a 
waste the United States and the world 
can ill afford. 

The job of helping the developing na- 
tions become self-sufficient is urgent and 
essential. To lend the most useful help- 
ing hand, we must discard antiquated 
methods—and especially the single-year 
authorization to which we have clung. 
Indeed, a multiyear authorization for our 
aid program will allow for necessary 
planning ahead. This is why I support 
the amendment for a 2-year authoriza- 
tion that is before the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] for 
himself and other Senators. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FANNIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SMATHERS (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARTKE (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. INOUYE. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], 
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the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HaypEn], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Maanuson] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrvcs] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Oregon would vote 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The position of the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. FANNIN] has been previously 
Stated. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 144 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 
Anderson Javits Morton 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Bayh Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Clark Kuchel Nelson 
Cooper Mansfield Pastore 
Douglas McGee Pell 
McGovern Prouty 
Harris Metcalf Proxmire 
Hart Miller Ribicoff 
Mondale Williams, N.J 
Inouye Monroney Yarborough 
Jackson Montoya 
NAYS—48 
Aiken Ellender Pearson 
Allott Randolph 
Bennett Fulbright Robertson 
Bible ore Russell, S.C. 
Russell, Ga, 
Burdick Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. 1 Sumpson 
Byrd, W. Va. th 
anon Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Carlson e S n 
Church McCarthy Ta e 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Curtis McIntyre Tower 
Dirksen Morse Williams, Del. 
Dominick Mundt Young, N. Dak, 
Eastland Murphy Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bass Hartke Neuberger 
Brewster Hayden tt 
Case Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Dodd ng, Mo. Sparkman 
Fannin „La. Ty 
Gruening uson 


So Mr. McGEE’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
announcing the overall budget results 
for fiscal 1966, today, the President 
warned against excessive spending in 
1967. The deficit for fiscal 1966 was 
more than $4 billion below the level pre- 
dicted in the January budget document. 
This is a tremendous accomplishment 
in the space of 6 short months. But un- 
less we in the Congress exercise restraint, 
the 1967 deficit, far from being reduced, 
will be sharply raised. 

The President sent up a budget calling 
for $112.8 billion in expenditures. 
Several major additions have already 
been made to that budget: the cold war 
GI bill added $255 million to the budget 
proposals; the July 1 effective date of the 
civilian and military pay bills added al- 
most $500 million. 

The two appropriation bills which 
have been enacted call for small cuts in 
the President’s budget. But other ap- 
propriation and authorization actions 
are now underway which could add bil- 
lions to the President’s budget. 

Various committees of the House and 
Senate are in the process of adding large 
amounts—as much as $4 to $5 billion— 
to the President’s budget requests in 
education, water pollution control, agri- 
culture, and in other fields. 

If you subtract from the President’s 
1967 budget, defense expenditures and 
expenditures for such noncontrollable 
items as interest on the public debt and 
veterans’ pensions, there are only some 
$22 to $23 billion left. If we add $3 to 
$5 billion to the budget, there just is not 
room in this total to make offsetting re- 
ductions elsewhere. 

We all know that it may be necessary 
to provide extra funds for the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam. If, in addition, we 
add to the budget billions of dollars in 
civilian programs, we have voted our- 
selves either inflation or a large tax in- 
crease. One of those two consequences is 
sure to follow. 

In recent months the economy has 
grown a little more slowly than it had 
last winter and early spring. Some of 
the inflationary pressure has been re- 
moved by the decline in auto sales and 
housing starts. Prices have risen more 
slowly—primarily because the rise in in- 
dustrial prices has been masked by the 
fall in farm prices. But these economic 
developments provide no. warrant for 
raising budget expenditures and increas- 
ing budget deficits. 

The President has asked businessmen 
and labor leaders to exercise restraint in 
their wage and price policies. He has 
asked business firms to defer some of 
their investment plans in the interest of 
easing inflationary pressures. He has 
also asked the Congress to refrain from 
adding substantial sums to his budget. 

I urge all of my colleagues to heed the 
President’s request. Congress, of course, 
will and must exercise its prerogative of 
reviewing the President’s budget requests 
and making adjustments in his pro- 
posals. But let us make balanced ad- 
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justments. Let us exercise responsibility 
along with prerogatives. Let us join 
with the President in developing a fiscal 
policy which meets the needs of the 
times. And in view of the inflationary 
pressures in the economy, the times call 
for prudence, for restraint, for respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and I ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(f) (I) Section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding a new subsection as 
follows: 

„p) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act to any country when the gov- 
ernment of such country or any government 
agency or subdivision within such country 
is indebted to any United States citizen or 
any corporation, partnership, or association 
not less than 50 per centum beneficially 
owned by United States citizens, and such 
government, government agency, or govern- 
ment subdivision fails to consent, within six 
months after the making of a request there- 
for, to have the claim of such United States 
citizen or corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation submitted to arbitration under the 
Convention on the Settlement of Investment 
Disputes ratified by the United States on 
June 1. 1966." 

“(2) The provisions of this subsection 
shall take effect immediately upon the date 
the Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes shall enter into force with re- 
spect to the United States.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
a great many years ago that I came be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in connection with a claim of an Ameri- 
can citizen against the Republic of Haiti. 
In this case, it happened to be an en- 
gineering and architectural firm which 
had not only completed 300 houses in 
Porto Prince but the houses had also 
been accepted by the Government, which 
was collecting rents from the properties 
but refused to pay the architect and the 
engineer what was rightfully due them, 
including interest on borrowed money. 

I do not know how long we shepherded 
that claim through the State Depart- 
ment before it was finally adjudicated, 
because the former President of Haiti, 
as everyone remembers, absconded with 
the funds of his country and has not 
been heard from since. However, that 
was no reason why Haiti should not pay 
its just debts. 

It so happens that was an adjusted 
debt. The claim had been fully ascer- 
tained and, therefore, there was nothing 
else to do except to pay it. But it was 
difficult to secure payment, and at that 
time I authored a proposal in the nature 
of an amendment to the Foreign Aid Act 
making a provision that aid should be 
withheld until they paid their just 
claims. These claims have arisen from 
time to time. 

Some time back, another one came to 
my attention which does not happen to 
be from my State. Iam rather reluctant 
always to get too deeply into claims of 
that kind, but this one had some merit. 
I think something should be done to pre- 
vent our citizens from being harassed 
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and to prevent the inconveniences con- 
stantly imposed upon them. 

This latter case happens to be one 
where Federal money in the form of an 
AID loan and grant was used in Iran for 
the purpose of building a sawmill. They 
built a perfectly good sawmill, but could 
not find anyone to operate it; and so 
the project became something of a fizzle. 
They finally discovered a man in Cali- 
fornia by the name of Fairhurst, but he 
insisted on having a contract for the 
operation of the mill. 

This was the contract under which 
he was to receive 50 percent of the 
profits. He knew all about lumber, tim- 
ber, how to saw it up into usable sizes 
in dimension lumber. The net result 
was that it became something of a gold 
mine, and I am afraid a few folks in 
Iran decided that this was too much 
of a one-way street and the question 
became: What to do about Mr. Fair- 
hurst. At long last, they made life 
rather miserable for him. They refused 
to pay him all or any part of his claim. 

Now I think there is merit on both 
sides, in the sense that probably the 
original claim was entirely too high. I 
presume Mr. Fairhurst made some token 
capital investment, perhaps $300,000 
or $400,000. Generally speaking, the 
money was AID money, so that is where 
it was left. 

When Mr. Fairhurst was compelled 
to terminate his contract, all he re- 
quested was reimbursement and com- 
pensation. That was not forthcoming, 
so that he had to make trips from Cali- 
fornia to Iran and back with no results. 
I think on one or two occasions they 
told him that if he came back they would 
put him in jail. Of course, if he were 
so immobilized, he would be in very dif- 
ficult circumstances indeed. Well, it 
was about that time when this claim 
came to my attention, and I began to 
discuss it with the State Department. 
I do not know how many times we dis- 
cussed it. I have discussed it with AID 
Officials, including Mr. Bell, who came 
to my office only last week. 

Now it appears that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment recognizes that there is a claim. 
They have made an offer. Mr. Fair- 
hurst, on the other hand, has come 
down in his demands, but he does not 
believe that the Iranian Government 
will pay him quite enough. 

The question then is, When one can- 
not bring the parties together, where 
does he go to arbitrate the claims? One 
might go to the International Court, but 
that is a long drawn-out controversy. 
One might go to the International 
Chamber of Commerce. I do not know 
whether they have been too successful 
in the arbitration of these claims. My 
understanding is that during the past 
year they have had but a singe claim 
before them. 

But now, on the Ist of June of this 
year, the Senate approved a convention 
which deals with the settlement cf inter- 
national disputes and which sets up an 
arbitration board in the World Bank. 
That would be ideal because nearly every 
country is a participant and subscriber 
to the capital stock of the Worlc Bank. 
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If, then, they have an arbitration 
board, that would be the logical place to 
go. Thus, the amendment states that 
if there is a request to go to that board 
for an arbitration of the claim, and if 
within 6 months there is a refusal on 
the part of either party to do so, then, 
of course, the interdiction upon aid 
from this country comes into play and 
we stop giving aid until that claim is ad- 
justed. That works no hardship on 
either side. I think it is perfectly fair. 
It is not a threat particularly. It is only 
that a country should pay its proper 
debts to a citizen of the United States 
when that citizen has been willing to 
go before an arbitration board which, 
by a vote of the Senate, in a convention 
of a class B treaty has already given its 
approval, That is all it says. 

I am rather distressed, I regret to say, 
that these things have to be done. I 
wish they could settle the differences 
without having to appeal to governments. 
But in this case it happens that the saw- 
mill was built with AID money and it 
was built for the Iranian Government. 

Certainly, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Fairhurst has no choice except to 
make an appeal to some branch of gov- 
ernment for assistance. 

Now, Mr. President, that is the whole 
story. I earnestly hope that the chair- 
man of the committee will take the 
amendment to conference, and if it needs 
any retouching or repair I will be very 
glad to concur, provided of course, that 
it does not destroy the substance and 
the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise 
to endorse the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and I have 
yielded. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to yield to me first. I 
heard about this case before. The Sen- 
ator knows that on general principles, I 
have objected in the past to using aid to 
accomplish an ulterior and irrelevant 
purpose. 

We have engaged in some severe argu- 
ments on various other amendments— 
not this one, which is a little more closely 
related to the operation of AID than 
some of the agencies referred to. There 
is some difficulty about it, in that I do 
not suppose Iran—I do not know—but it 
is not yet a member of the convention of 
settlement of investment disputes. The 
Senate ratified it only recently. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
whether the people feel that this was 
being arbitrary in bringing it in. In 
other words, it is a question of, does it 
answer the purpose. That is a matter on 
which I do not have an opinion at the 
moment. This was not submitted to me. 
I know about the claim, but Iam not sure 
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that this is the wise way to go about 
collecting it. However, I agree with the 
merits of the claim and what the Senator 
has told me, that it should be settled. 
It is a valid claim. I am in favor of 
doing anything reasonable that would 
help to get it settled. Speaking for my- 
self, I would be willing to take the 
amendment to conference, and have 
further consultation on it, if it is a wise 
way to proceed. If not, then with an 
amendment on investment disjaites, or 
perhaps some other section can be 
thought of, if the Senator has any addi- 
tional thoughts. But I think it may be 
inappropriate if they are not members. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Somebody may sug- 
gest a different course, but in examining 
the available courses, this one looks like 
the one more readily accessible. It takes 
a given number of ratifying countries 
before it comes into effect, even if Iran 
does not ratify. Then there is actually a 
world arbitration board, where an inter- 
ested person can go. I think the con- 
vention will be ratified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I heartily 
endorse the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. In fact, I shall be happy 
to join as a cosponsor of the amendment, 
if the Senator will so honor me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would be happy to 
have the Senator sponsor the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ili- 
nois is offering the amendment not solely 
because of the fairness of the case he 
refers to; he is offering it because some 
foreign countries refuse to pay just debts 
to American investors, yet ask AID 
money to carry out programs very simi- 
lar to programs we are urging private 
investors to invest their money in. 

I shall have something to say about 
the Fairhurst case in a moment. 

We often hear statements about inter- 
national procedures through interna- 
tional law, through making use of the 
law, for the settlement of good-faith dis- 
putes that arise between the United 
States and other governments, or be- 
tween governments and citizens. This 
is in the same family of problems, it 
seems to me, that was contemplated 
when the Hickenlooper amendment was 
under consideration and was adopted in 
regard to the obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments in expropriating American 
property in their countries without pay- 
ing just compensation therefor. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr, DIRK- 
SEN] has made a very constructive sug- 
gestion with this amendment. I am 
happy to endorse and sponsor it. 

It is no new position for the Senator 
from Oregon. As a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Oregon has always backed the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] with 
regard to the Hickenlooper amendment. 
I have from time to time on the floor 
of the Senate sought to expand the ob- 
jectives of the Hickenlooper amendment 
in cases of private investors. 

There are many trouble spots in the 
world where we have let down our own 
American investors in not doing every- 
thing that can be done to collect the fair 
amount of money due them. If this 
country continues to pour out foreign aid 
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by the billions of dollars, it is not right, 
and it gives more and more cause for 
legitimate criticisms of AID. 

In my judgment, AID has not been at 
all cooperative in these problems. As I 
have raised these questions with AID, I 
have felt AID took the attitude that these 
were problems involving American citi- 
zens that had at best nuisance value, 
because it made it difficult for AID in its 
diplomatic relations with the country 
which was going to get aid. In my opin- 
ion, in many cases it was aid that was 
foisted on the country, rather than given 
on the basis of a record that the country 
really needed it. 

I think the pending amendment is 
sorely needed in order to improve AID 
practices, if not AID policies. It has be- 
come the unusual policy of AID not to be 
of assistance in these cases as it should 
be. We must have this kind of restrictive 
legislation that leaves no room for doubt 
as to how Congress stands with regard to 
investments of American investors. 

This is no new position for the Senator 
from Oregon. Last year, when we were 
considering the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1965, I brought to the attention of the 
Senate a new type of expropriation insti- 
gated by the Government of Venezuela. 
It was with reluctance, but out of neces- 
sity and conviction, that I proposed that 
the Alliance for Progress program be re- 
duced by $100 million, in order to bring 
about a change in attitude in Latin 
America, in regard to sitting down and 
trying with us to arrive at a better under- 
standing. As I have long mentioned, if 
a sovereign foreign government wishes to 
condemn property, that is its right of 
sovereignty. However, such condemna- 
tion should be compensated for and the 
private owner should be paid just and 
reasonable compensation. 

I recall that last year, in Senate Report 
No. 708, relating to the foreign assistance 
and related agencies appropriation bill of 
1966, the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee had been “directed to a situa- 
tion in Iran where there had been a fla- 
grant violation of the rights and interest 
of an American concern by the Iranian 
Government.” 

The Senator from Illinois speaks of 
the problem on the floor of the Senate 
today, but it was a problem that was with 
us last year. As Senators know, the 
AID people had their attention called 
to it last year. The fact of the matter 
is that the AID people did not show any 
willingness to take those administrative 
steps that would be helpful in this prob- 
lem. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee at that time expressed their desire 
that the State Department vigorously 
pursue this matter and secure a prompt 
and equitable settlement. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this concern of Congress was ex- 
pressed nearly a year ago. Since that 
time I understand that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment has continued to refuse to ar- 
bitrate the claim of Fairhurst Technical 
Services International, a California cor- 
poration, wholly owned by American 
citizens. Nevertheless, it is a lumber 
concern with a history of operations in 
my State. I am very familiar with the 
concern and the part it has played in 
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the development of the American lum- 
ber industry. It was an appropriate 
company for the Iranian Government to 
seek to bring to Iran its techniques and 
technology for the development of a 
sawmill in Iran. 

In my minority views that I have at- 
tached to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report on S. 3584, I stated: 

The only realistic test of sound economic 
aid is results. The major way to test re- 
sults is to measure them against what was 
planned or anticipated when an aid pro- 
gram was begun. When the results fail to 
measure up, Congress must write correc- 
tive measures into the program, for the 
American people will not support perma- 
nently a multibillion dollar program that 
does not reduce what is advertised for it. 


The expropriation of the property in- 
terest in Iran of Fairhurst Technical 
Services International, which has again 
been brought to the attention of the 
Senate by the distinguished minority 
leader, is an excellent example of a pre- 
vious aid program which has not pro- 
duced what had been advertised. A saw- 
mill project in northwestern Iran on the 
Caspian Sea was initiated in 1954 with 
approximately $1 million in U.S. grant 
support. 

The Senator from Illinois has pointed 
out this is AID money. It is by way of 
getting AID money that the Iranian 
Government seeks to deny just compen- 
sation for the seizure of the property 
concerned. AID is in this over its neck. 
It has had a responsibility to make it 
perfectly clear to the Iranian Govern- 
ment that it is not going to get the co- 
operation of AID while this act of 
banditry is practiced over an American 
concern by the Iranian Government. 

Construction of a complete and 
modern sawmill was near completion in 
1959. However, between 1959 and 1964 
the mill was never more than barely 
operational, because the Iranians were 
inexperienced in sawmill operations and 
management. During 1962 and 1963 
AID attempted to persuade expert and 
experienced U.S. lumber and sawmill 
operators to come to Iran and insure 
that the sawmill plant was operated 
properly. To this end AID officials per- 
suaded the Fairhurst group to negotiate 
with the Iranian Government and to op- 
erate under contract the sawmill which 
had essentially not been operating, but 
for the most part standing idle for nearly 
4 years. 

I wish to point out that AID was a part 
of this whole arrangement, provided the 
money in the first place, sought out the 
Fairhurst people of California to go over 
there and try to salvage the operation. 

There was no question about a sound 
plant being developed, but the difficulty 
was that the Iranians just did not have 
the skill and the ability, among the peo- 
ple put in charge of the plant, to operate 
it efficiently and profitably. 

The Fairhurst group is a well-known 
name in sawmill operations throughout 
the State of Oregon, and at one time 
were constituents of mine. They have 
moved to California. 

On May 4, 1964, the Fairhurst group 
entered into a long-term contract with 
a wholly-owned entity of the Iranian 
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Government. From June 1964 to Janu- 
ary 1965, the Fairhurst group completed 
the construction of this sawmill, began 
an extensive training and management 
program of Iranian citizens, and had the 
sawmill operating efficiently and produc- 
tively. However, on January 20, 1965, the 
Iranian Government unilaterally can- 
celed their agreement with the Fairhurst 
group, expropriated their property and 
took physical control of the plant by use 
of armed Iranian troops in flagrant vio- 
lation of their contract. They just 
moved in and took over. The Iranian 
Government has since refused to arbi- 
trate this matter in violation of every 
accepted principle of international law. 
They just want to keep what they took. 
I do not think we ought to be pouring 
more AID money into Iran, when we are 
dealing with what I have properly re- 
ferred to as that type of international 
banditry, in this instance, against a 
reputable American investor. 

Mr. President, this case is an example 
of an AID project which in theory is 
sound but which in practice is unsound, 
as well as an example of a gross violation 
of international law by the Government 
of Iran. It would appear to me that this 
is an instance where section 620(e) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 may 
have to be invoked by the President. 

I, for my part, would hope and trust 
that the Iranian Government would see 
fit to offer full and adequate compensa- 
tion to the American Fairhurst group. 
In addition, I would urge that AID offi- 
cials take note of this unfortunate case 
history and would insure that moneys 
would not be spent in the future on 
building plants in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, without strong assurance and pro- 
vision for efficient and productive op- 
eration of such plants once they have 
been built. As I have often mentioned, 
our aid to underdeveloped countries 
should be designed to be an integral part 
of their economic development program, 
and not white elephants that may dot 
remote countrysides throughout the 
world. 

Now the Senator from Illinois comes 
forward with a proposed amendment to 
this bill. I think it is completely sound 
in its objectives. It is not an amend- 
ment offered merely to meet the Iranian 
situation. It is an amendment that 
provides for an arbitration procedure, 
under the existing convention, that is 
perfectly sound and gives at least some 
hope, may I say, to American investors, 
that they will not have their pockets 
picked by a foreign government which 
at the same time is filling its pockets 
with AID money. 

I think this is a fair amendment from 
the standpoint of the protection of our 
American investor. I think it is a needed 
amendment also in order to serve clear 
notice on the AID people that Congress 
does not intend to stand by and see AID 
approving projects in countries that are 
following the type of international ban- 
ditry to which I have referred. 

We owe that to our American invest- 
ors; but we owe something else. I think 
we owe a restatement of our belief in the 
need for exporting economic freedom to 
these underdeveloped countries—which 
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is our private enterprise system—and we 
cannot, in my judgment, justify export- 
ing it unless our investors know that we 
will back them up by an amendment such 
as this. 

I heartily endorse the amendment, and 
I certainly hope the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, under 
whom I serve on that committee, will, as 
already indicated, take this amendment 
to a conference, and that the Senate will 
approve of that action. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have been familiar with this claim for 
more than a year. I have, on a number 
of occasions talked to our authorities 
about it, in an effort to find some way to 
require the Iranian Government to make 
a settlement. 

If I am correct, as I recall one of the 
positions the Iranian Government takes, 
when we undertook to try to settle on the 
basis of the contract that they entered 
into, they took the position that the con- 
tract is invalid, and therefore they are 
merely condescending to even consider 
any kind of a claim. 

I certainly associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, and I join the sponsor of 
the amendment, the distinguished 
minority leader, in supporting it. I must 
say that I hope—I do not wish to just 
make a plea that it be taken to confer- 
ence—that it is adopted. If it is worth 
anything, let us not say merely “take it 
to conference.” I say, let us agree to the 
amendment, and keep it in the bill. If 
it is just a matter of taking it to con- 
ference to make another idle gesture, we 
are simply wasting our time. If we are 
going to help these countries, when we 
talk about exporting freedom and the 
free enterprise system, in dealing with 
such problems I think we should try to 
export a little integrity of government as 
well—that when they make a contract, 
they should live up to it. If they are not 
going to live up to it, I do not think we 
should have a disposition to grant further 
aid. 

Mr. MORSE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, when I referred to 
taking it to a conference, I meant that 
we should fight for it, and that it stay in 
the bill. I believe this is a must amend- 
ment, if we are to have a foreign aid bill 
at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. But remarks have 
been made here that we take it to con- 
ference, with the implication that that 
would satisfy our obligation in the mat- 
ter. I do not think so. I think we 
ought to enact it into law, and then I 
think the law should be observed. 

As to this idea, when we give aid to 
foreign countries when they cannot op- 
erate a project, and sending our people 
over there under a contract to try to show 
them and train them how to operate it, 
and to develop their resource—which 
would have been done, as I understand 
it—and develop it for them profitably, 
and doing profitably, not only for them, 
but for the American investor who is 
over there, and then have them simply 
go out there with bayonets and take over 
the property and drive the American in- 
vestor away, without offering any com- 
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pensation, and take the position that “If 
we even talk to you about it, or even con- 
sider a claim at all, we are condescend- 
ing to do it, we do not owe anything“ 
I think it is time for the American Gov- 
ernment to step in, and it is time for 
Congress to express itself on these mat- 
ters, and let the record show that we do 
not intend and do not propose to give aid 
to countries that cannot have greater re- 
spect for their integrity and their obliga- 
tions, and cannot show some considera- 
tion to our Government, when we have 
citizens who look to our Government to 
protect their rights. 

I completely support the amendment. 
I hope it will be agreed to, and I hope it 
will be retained in the bill. As has been 
said here, it not only applies to this claim, 
but is applicable to others that may arise, 
and will serve as a warning in our deal- 
ings with other governments in the fu- 
ture—a warning to them that we expect 
them to meet their obligations and to be 
responsible in receiving our aid and in 
dealing with American citizens. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
known of this case for 2 years. I should 
like to associate myself with the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, and, if 
possible, become a cosponsor of the 
amendment. I congratulate the Senator 
from Oregon, who spoke so eloquently. 

This is a good solution in this particu- 
lar case. It also seems to me that the 
Senator from Illinois has found an in- 
strument that we have long needed in 
order to settle so many of these claims 
which arise from time to time. 

Over a year and a half have passed 
since the Government of Iran expro- 
priated its contract with Fairhurst Tech- 
nical Service International. Since this 
is a California corporation, I naturally 
have a great interest in this case, but 
even if it were not a California corpora- 
tion, it would be of concern to me. 

If we are to be successful in our for- 
eign aid program, it is clear that we will 
need the help and cooperation of private 
enterprise. Yet, it is also clear that if we 
tolerate the kind of action by a foreign 
government as occurred in this case, 
private industry will not be inclined to 
make further ventures in assisting for- 
eign countries, nor will the taxpayers of 
our country look kindly on sending aid 
to countries which shut the door to 
American investment. 

Last year the Senate Appropriations 
Committee expressed its deep concern 
with the Fairhurst incident when it 
stated in Senate Report No. 708: 

This incident has disturbed the Commit- 
tee. The rights and interests of American 
nationals are being prejudiced. The Com- 
mittee is determined that these rights of 
American citizens dealing abroad must be 
respected. The Committee expects the State 
Department vigorously to pursue this matter 
and to secure a prompt and equitable settle- 
ment. 


Unfortunately, as of this date, and de- 
spite efforts on the part of many Mem- 
bers of this body, the Fairhurst Corp., 
the State Department, and AID, the 
Iranian Government, remains adamant 
and refuses to make a fair and equitable 
settlement. 

We in the Congress are therefore left 
with a difficult decision. Are we going 
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to permit the expropriation of American 
property, insofar as I know, without jus- 
tification? If we answer this question 
in the negative, and I am sure my col- 
leagues will agree, then we again have 
the unpleasant duty of taking steps to 
see that our Government expresses its 
disapproval in a tangible way by denying 
to the Government expropriating the 
property of American private firms any 
benefits of our foreign aid program. 

I, therefore, strongly support the 
amendment denying foreign assistance 
to the Government of Iran, and I hope 
this amendment will pass. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I join in support of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. I 
am quite interested in the protection of 
American investment, especially because 
we, as a country and as a government, 
have encouraged American investors to 
go abroad in many of these countries 
and invest their funds. Then, when 
they have their property confiscated, we 
do not go to their rescue. 

The amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Oregon as the Hickenloop- 
er amendment is the amendment which 
refers to the withdrawal of aid from a 
country which confiscates the property 
of American citizens without proper 
compensation. 

There is a provision in that amend- 
ment that refers not only to the seizure 
or confiscation or expropriation of phys- 
ical properties, but also to the abroga- 
tion of contracts. That provision is al- 
ready in the law. 

I believe personally that the law covers 
this situation. If we succeed in getting 
AID and the State Department and the 
administration to apply the law, which 
we have been trying to do for some time, 
there will be no problem. I have had 
some familiarity with this case. 

I think that the Senator from Illinois 
has been extremely helpful in establish- 
ing a new mechanism for the speedy de- 
termination of the damages or loss in- 
volved in the abrogation of a contract or 
the seizure of property under a contract. 

For that reason I think it is a further 
step in the right direction and an essen- 
tial step. We do hope that, some day 
in the perhaps dim, distant future, we 
can get the administrator of this pro- 
gram and the State Department itself to 
do something to give American enter- 
prise and American investors in a foreign 
country an even shake. They have 
failed to do it so far. 

I think this amendment is essential, 
along with the other amendment. The 
Senator from Oregon referred a moment 
ago to the so-called Hickenlooper 
amendment. There is a provision con- 
tained in that amendment which in- 
cludes action in the event of the abroga- 
tion of a contract. 

I think the situation is already covered 
in the law from the standpoint of statu- 
tory provision, but the Senator from Illi- 
nois has gone a step further and pro- 
vided a more usable mechanism, a 
mechanism to arrive more quickly at the 
amount of damages and the assessment 
of damages in this case. 

I think it is very constructive. I give 
every assurance that if I happen to be 
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on the conference committee on this bill, 
I will be right in there holding out for 
the retention of this provision in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. {Put- 
ting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


AMENDMENT NO. 653 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], Amend- 
ment No. 653. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(f) Section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

““*(p) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to the United Arab Republic 
unless the President finds and reports within 
thirty days of such finding to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
that such assistance is essential to the na- 
tional interest of the United States, and fur- 
ther that such assistance will neither directly 
nor indirectly assist aggressive actions by 
the United Arab Republic.’” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is 
exactly the language of the provision 
which was agreed to in the other body 
a relation to the United Arab Repub- 

c. 

I debated this at great length yester- 
day when the question arose as to the 
various amendments I would offer to the 
bill. I hope very much that the Senator 
from Arkansas will be able to accept 
the amendment and take it to conference. 

This amendment, if agreed to, would 
give the President the latitude for which 
the President has already contended in 
this matter. At the same time, it would 
meet the urgent feeling of many of us 
that such action is needed. It is really 
unbelievable what President Nasser and 
the United Arab Republic do to us. They 
act in defiance of all our policies. They 
maintain large troop strength at Yemen 
and are the bane of existence for all their 
Arab neighbors. 

I went into great detail yesterday on 
this subject, and I shall not detain the 
Senate any longer by detailing it again. 

This amendment would put the Senate 
and the House on record as to our deep 
feelings over the fact that there is a 
very sharp challenge as to the wisdom of 
extending any aid to the United Arab 
Republic, and the President would be put 
to the responsibility of justifying the 
extension of such aid. He has done it 
before, and he may do it again. It would 
keep the pressure on, and the situation 
requires it very urgently. 

I hope very much under the circum- 
stances that the amendment will þe 
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agreed to. This is exactly the same pro- 
vision that was agreed to in the other 
body. I hope that the Senator from 
Arkansas will be able to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have opposed in the past amendments 
of this character on the general prin- 
ciple that the legislative body ought not 
to take gratuitous slaps at any foreign 
country, because such action would have 
more of a permanent nature. We should 
not do these things. Obviously, our ex- 
ecutive branch and its diplomatic serv- 
ice can bring about changes in the policy 
of such countries: 

President Nasser has done things in 
Yemen of which I am sure all Senators 
disapprove. There are many valid rea- 
sons for this, but nonetheless it seems 
to me that the report of the findings of 
the President should be to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
rather than to the President of the 
Senate. 

The President of the Senate, after all, 
is the Vice President of the United 
States, and practically a part of the ad- 
ministration. 

I think that to make the provision use- 
ful at all, in conformity with the usual 
requirements, it should provide that the 
President should report his findings to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is agreeable with 
me. It would have to conform to the 
House language. If we were to do that, 
there would have to be a change in the 
House bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is customary for 
the President to report to the Speaker 
of the House. That is customary in 
nearly all of their bills. However, in our 
practice, it is customary to report to the 
appropriate committee. The Speaker of 
the House is a Member of the House. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment as follows: 

In line 7, strike the word “Senate,” and 
insert the words, “the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, not the chair- 
man—the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I modify my amend- 
ment accordingly, to insert between the 
word “the” and the word “Senate,” on 
line 7, the words “Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Arkansas feel that I 
should do the same thing as to the 
House provision? Otherwise, there will 
be a problem of dignity, and so on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator from New York should 
bother with the House provision. That 
is for the House to determine. 

The difference is that the Speaker is 
a Member of the House, a full-fledged 
Member, and the Vice President is not 
a full-fiedged Member of the Senate. 


President, 
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He has that equivocal position in the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
be guided by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. I believe the modification is per- 
fectly proper, and it will also require the 
striking of the words “President of” on 
line 6. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That will be stricken, and “Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate” will 
be substituted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I add the 
names of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris] and the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr, ALLoTT] as additional co- 
sponsors of the amendment. 

I believe we are ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment No. 653, as modified, of the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether any other amendments 
of a more or less noncontroversial na- 
ture could be disposed of at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will allow me, and if it is con- 
sistent with his program, I should like 
to put on the table and call up the so- 
called military junta amendment, so that 
it will be the pending business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would be 
perfectly all right, but the Senator will 
want a vote on that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I imagine we will need 
one. 

I might say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that we have been attempting to 
get together with the Department of 
State on that matter. I think we are very 
close. 

As a matter of fact, I do not see any 
great difference between what we want 
and what they want, and I am rather 
hopeful that overnight the matter may 
be resolved. 

In any case, we will want a vote if we 
are unable to get together. It is a mean- 
ingful and important amendment. I 
understand that Senator MorsE proposes 
to amend it in some respects, so that it 
is substantive. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. If it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Arkansas, I should like to 
make that the pending business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, I should like 
to dispose of that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment will be brought to me in 
about 2 minutes. May I suggest, for . 
the moment, the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum. call be rescinded. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 641, and ask that the 
clerk report it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

„) Section 620, which relates to prohi- 
bitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“‘*(p) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any member state of the 
Organization of American States the govern- 
ment of which came into power by the un- 
constitutional overthrow of a freely elected, 
constitutional, democratic government which 
had been acting in accordance with its con- 
stitutional mandate, unless (1) the President 
finds that the prohibition against furnishing 
such assistance is contrary to the national 
security interest of the United States, or (2) 
the President is satisfied that the government 
of such member state has agreed to take ap- 
propriate steps, within a reasonable time, for 
the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment, the holding of free elections, and the 
application of human and civil rights and 
liberties within such member state“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
have another version of this amendment 
in the morning. It has not yet been 
brought to me, and I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senate. But the amendment as 
printed will be adequate for the purpose 
of calling it up tonight. I did not intend 
to discuss the proposed amendment to- 
night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will have the right to modify 
his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the proposed amendment tonight. 
I already set it out in a preliminary way 
in my speech yesterday, so I am prepared 
to wait until tomorrow in order to discuss 
the amendment in detail. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Pardon me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just said that I have 
called it up, it is now the pending busi- 
ness, and I am not prepared to discuss 
it tonight. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will be the pend- 
ing business. It will go over until to- 
morrow. It will be the first thing taken 
up tomorrow. 

I should like to give notice that I 
should like to have as many votes as 
possible. I should like Senators to call 
up their amendments. A great many 
amendments were filed overnight, many 
more than I had expected. So we shall 
have to stay in session tomorrow and 
try to move along. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
join the Senator from Arkansas in that 
request. I believe we have begun to 
make a little progress. I hope that we 
shall make more progress in the days 
ahead, and that as many Members as 
possible will remain on the floor, so that 
there will be a possibility of disposing of 
the matter. It will take some days yet. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have made a 
good start, and several of the prelimi- 
nary speeches are out of the way. I 
think we will move much more rapidly 
on the bill from here on. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further votes tonight. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE TOMOR- 
ROW 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 

mittee was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 822) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
public land in Wyoming to Clara Dozier 
Wire. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2822) to 
amend various provisions of the laws 
administered by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to improve operations there- 
under, and for other purposes, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2450. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that members of the 
Armed Forces shall be retired in the highest 
grade satisfactorily held in any armed force, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3313. An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to provide career in- 
centives for certain professionally trained 
Officers of the Armed Forces; and 

H.R. 5380. An act to provide that the United 
States shall hold certain’ Chilocco Indian 
School lands at Chilocco, Okla., in trust 
for the Cherokee Nation upon payment by 
the Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 2450. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces shall be retired in the 
highest grade satisfactorily held in any 
armed force, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 3313. An act to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to provide career in- 
centives for certain professionally trained 
officers of the Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5380. An act to provide that the 
United States shall hold certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., in 
trust for the Cherokee Nation upon payment 
by the Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 1337 and the succeeding meas- 
ures in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WILLIAM LANGER JEWEL BEARING 
PLANT 


The bill (S. 3466) to change the name 
of the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at 
Rolla, N. Dak., to the William Langer 
Jewel Bearing Plant was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, Iam most greatful to my good 
friend, Mr. MansFIELD, the distinguished 
majority leader, for bringing up my bill, 
S. 3466, which will honor our late col- 
league, Senator William Langer by nam- 
ing the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant, lo- 
cated at Rolla, N. Dak., the William 
Langer Jewel Bearing Plant. No one in 
this body more admired or respected the 
late Senator Langer than the majority 
leader. 

Honoring this important facility in his 
honor is recognition the late Senator 
Langer richly deserves. He almost 
single-handedly secured this plant for 
North Dakota. This plant is our sole 
domestic source of jewel bearings for 
our defense and space programs. It had 
its inception in the late 1940’s when Mr. 
John Hart, then executive director of the 
North Dakota Indian Affairs Commis- 
sion, came to Washington to enlist Sena- 
tor Langer's help in getting some indus- 
try to locate on or near the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indian Reservation to provide badly 
needed employment for the Indians. 
Senator Langer’s first thought was of 
some industry to assemble watches or 
other similar intricate instruments wide- 
ly used by our defense industry. He had 
in mind utilizing the Indians’ particular 
aptitude for native handicraft skills to 
this delicate work. 

Senator Langer very effectively sought 
help from every level of government, 
from the White House on down. Secur- 
ing this facility involved meetings with 
many important Cabinet officers and ex- 
ecutive agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of 
Defense, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
National Security Council. Senator 
Langer very effectively coordinated ac- 
tivities of all these departments and 
agencies in an effort to establish this im- 
portant industry. To him must go the 
credit for the establishment of this in- 
dustry. Had it not been for his deter- 
mined, effective, and untiring efforts, 
there never would have been a jewel 
bearing plant at Rolla and, very likely, 
there would not have been one in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will see fit to approve this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1372), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to change the 
name of the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at 
Rolla, N. Dak., in of the late Senator 
William Langer of North Dakota. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


S. 3466 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Jewel Bearing Plant operated and maintained 
by the General Services Administration at 
Rolla, North Dakota, shall hereafter be known 
as the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant, 
and any law, regulation, document, or record 
of the United States in which such plant is 
designated or referred to shall be held to refer 
to such plant under and by the name of the 
William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
WATER FOR PEACE IN 1967 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 167) to 
enable the United States to organize and 
hold an International Conference on Wa- 
ter for Peace in the United States in 1967 
and authorize an appropriation therefor 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with other concerned depart- 
ments and agencies, are authorized to take 
all necessary steps to organize and hold an 
International Conference on Water for Peace 
in Washington, District of Columbia, in 
1967. 

Src. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sum not to exceed $1,200,000 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
incident to organizing and holding such an 
international conference. Funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this authorization shall be 
available for expenses incurred on behalf of 
the United States as host government, in- 
cluding personal services without regard to 
civil service and classification laws, except 
no salary rate shall exceed the maximum 
rate payable under the General Schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; 
employment of aliens, printing and binding 
without regard to the provisions of any other 
law; travel expenses without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regulations 
and to the rates of per diem allowances in 
lieu of subsistence expenses under the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended, of principal 
foreign delegates in the United States and 
of United States personnel and foreign tech- 
nical experts; rent of facilities by contract 
or otherwise; hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles; official functions and courtesies; and 
design, construction, and display of exhibits. 
Sums appropriated pursuant to this author- 
ization shall remain available for obligation 
until December 31, 1967. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior are authorized to accept 
and use contributions of funds, property, 
services, and facilities, including the loan of 
articles, specimens, and exhibits for display, 
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for the purpose of and holding 
such an international conference. 

Sec. 4. The head of any department, agen- 
cy, or establishment of the United States 
Government is authorized, on request, to 
assist with or without reimbursement the De- 
partment of State and the Department of the 
Interior in carrying out the functions herein 
authorized, including the furnishing of per- 
sonnel and facilities and the procurement, 
installation, and display of exhibits. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1373), explaining the purposes of 
the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1. PROVISIONS OF THE RESOLUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 167 authorizes the 
United States to sponsor an International 
Conference on Water for Peace in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1967. Authorization is made for 
a sum not to exceed $1.2 million for expenses 
incident to organizing and holding this in- 
ternational conference. Responsibility for 
promoting the conference rests with the Sec- 
retaries of State and Interior. They are au- 
thorized to accept other contributions and 
facilities in connection with the conference. 


2. BACKGROUND 


At a White House symposium on desalina- 
tion on October 7, 1965, President Johnson 
announced his intention of calling for an In- 
ternational Conference on Water for Peace 
(see app. II). On May 30, 1966, the Vice 
President received from the Secretary of 
State a request for the Senate to consider 
this proposed joint resolution. It is felt 
by the executive branch that such a confer- 
ence would be the most effective way of focus- 
ing worldwide attention on all aspects of 
water problems. On June 15, 1966, Senator 
Fulbright introduced this joint resolution. 
Senator Moss became a cosponsor on July 12, 
1966. 

3. COMMITTEE ACTION 


A public hearing on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 167 was held on July 12, 1966. Appear- 
ing as witnesses for the executive branch 
were Mr. William Buffum, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Bureau of International 
tional Affairs, Department of State, and Mr. 
Robert Nelson, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
(Water and Power), Department of the In- 
terior. (Their testimony is to be found in 
app. I of this report.) Im reporting this joint 
resolution, the committee takes note of the 
title of this Conference, and hopes that the 
term Water for Peace” does not divert at- 
tention from the important technical aspects 
of water problems on which delegates should 
forcus their interest. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION FOR 
CONVENTION ON THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF INVESTMENT DISPUTES 


The bill (S. 3498) to facilitate the car- 
rying out of the obligations of the United 
States under the Convention on the Set- 
tlement of Investment Disputes Between 
State and Nationals of other States, 
signed on August 27, 1965, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Convention on the 
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Settlement of Investment Disputes Act of 
1966". 

Sec. 2. The President may make such ap- 
pointments of representatives and panel 
members as may be provided for under the 
convention, 

Sec. 3. (a) An award of an arbitral tribunal 
rendered pursuant to chapter IV of the con- 
vention shall create a right arising under a 
treaty of the United States. The pecuniary 
obligations imposed by such an award shall 
be enforced and shall be given the same full 
faith and credit as if the award were a final 
judgment of a court of general jurisdiction 
of one of the several States. The Federal 
Arbitration Act (9 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) shall not 
apply to enforcement of awards rendered 
pursuant to the convention. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States (including the courts enumerated in 
title 28, United States Code, section 460) 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction over actions 
and proceedings under paragraph (a) of this 
section, regardless of the amount in contro- 
versy. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
1374) , explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 


S. 3498 is designed to assist the United 
States in carrying out its obligations under 
the Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes (Ex. A, 89th Cong., 2d sess.), 
which was approved by the Senate on May 16, 
1966, by a vote of 72 to 0. The convention 
itself is explained in the committee’s report 
(see Ex. Rept. No. 2, 89th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Briefly, the bill authorizes the President to 
appoint a U.S. representative to the Admin- 
istrative Council of the International Center 
for the Settlement of Investment Disputes 
and to designate four persons to the Panel 
of Conciliators and the Panel of Arbitrators 
to be established pursuant to the provisions. 
of the convention. S. 3498 also provides that 
U.S. district courts shall have jurisdiction to 
enforce the pecuniary obligations of arbitral 
awards rendered under the terms of the con- 
vention. A more detailed explanation of the 
bill is contained in the statement of Mr. Fred 
B. Smith, General Counsel, Department of 
the Treasury, which is appended to this re- 
port. 

COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee on Foreign Relations held a 
public hearing on S. 3498 on July 12, 1966, at 
which time testimony in support of the bill 
was received from Mr. Fred B. Smith, the 
General Counsel of the ent. 
No other witness testified on the bill and the 
committee is not aware of any opposition to 
it. 

As is pointed out above, the Senate has 
already approved the Convention on the Set- 
tlement of Investment Disputes. In addition, 
it was ratified by the President on June 1, 
1966. The enactment of S. 3498 is the next 
step required to complete U.S. membership 
in the Convention. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee recommends that it be passed by the 
Senate. 


REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


The bill (H.R. 318) to amend section 
4071 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
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port (No. 1375), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I, SUMMARY OF BILL 

This bill provides that the manufacturers 
excise tax on tires (10 cents or 5 cents a 
pound) and inner tubes (10 cents a pound) 
in the case of manufacturer-owned (or im- 
porter-owned) retail stores is to be imposed 
at the time of delivery to these stores, rather 
than at the time these tires or tubes are 
sold, This change is to be effective as of the 
first day of the first calendar quarter be- 
ginning more than 20 days after the date 
of enactment of this bill. This bill also im- 
poses a floor stock tax, at the regular tax 
rates, on inventories on hand in these stores 
on the date the new provision referred to 
above becomes effective. 


II. GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under present law (sec. 4071(a)), a tax of 
10 cents a pound is imposed on highway- 
type tires and 5 cents a pound on other tires, 
and a tax of 10 cents a pound is imposed 
with respect to inner tubes, at the time they 
are sold by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer." 

In the case of tire and inner tube manu- 
facturers (or importers) maintaining their 
own retail stores or retail outlets, this means 
that no tax is imposed until the manufac- 
turer makes a sale at retail; i.e., to the con- 
sumer. As a result, where a manufacturer 
has his own retail store, this means that no 
tax is paid on his retail inventory. With 
manufacturers who maintain large retail 
stores carrying several hundred different 
types of tires in stock, the tax-free status of 
this inventory represents an important fac- 
tor. On the other hand, the independent 
tire dealer, because the sale by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer occurred 
prior to, or at the time of, his acquisition of 
the tires and tubes, can have only tax-paid 
inventory. With the present tax rates of 10 
cents a pound on highway tires and on inner 
tubes, information available suggests that 
independent tire dealers may have slightly 
over 10 percent of their inventory investment 
tied up in these taxes, and investment which 
their competitors, the tire manufacturers, 
with their own retail oulets, need not make. 
In addition to the investment tied up in 
inventory, the independent tire dealers, be- 
cause of this higher inventory cost, also are 
faced with somewhat larger insurance costs 
with respect to this inventory. 

It has been suggested to your committee 
that although the independent tire dealers 
are billed for the tax at an earlier time than 
in the case of the retail-owned stores of 
manufacturers, nevertheless, because of lib- 
eral credit terms extended by the tire manu- 
facturers, the independent tire dealers in 
fact were not bearing the burden of the tax 
for any appreciable length of time. A study 
made by the tire manufacturers with retail- 
owned outlets indicated that in the average 
case the independent dealers do not pay for 
their tires until 86 days after receiving them, 
It was also indicated that in the average case 
they sell the tires wihin 95 days after receiv- 
ing them. This suggests that the independ- 
ent dealer bears the burden of the tax in the 
average case for only about 9 days. In order 
to determine whether the independent deal- 
ers did in fact bear the burden of the tax 
for any appreciable length of time as well, as 
to obtain other information with respect to 
this bill, your committee held one day of pub- 
lic hearings on it. The hearings disclosed 


A tax of 5 cents a pound is also imposed 
on tread rubber, and a tax of 1 cent a pound 
is also imposed on non-highway-type lami- 
nated tires. 
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that passenger car tires generally are sold 
under what is called spring dating, winter 
dating, or under regular terms. In the case 
of spring and winter dating, an “anticipation 
discount” generally is allowed based on the 
value of the tires excluding the Federal excise 
tax. This discount is one-half of 1 percent 
a month or on an annual basis amounts to 
a 6-percent interest rate. The effect of this 
is that the independent dealer who buys un- 
der spring or winter dating, and pays cash 
at the time of shipment, pays less than the 
dealer who makes use of the credit extended 
to him. The fact that he pays less means 
that the dealer who obtains credit is in effect 
paying interest for the period during which 
the credit is being extended at something ap- 
proaching a normal interest rate. This sug- 
gests, therefore, that in such cases the inde- 
pendent dealer, although in the average case 
making use of credit, is in fact bearing the 
burden of the tax in the same way as he 
would be if he paid cash at the time of ship- 
ment for the tires and borrowed the money 
for this payment from a bank and paid ap- 
proximately a 6-pecrent interest rate on it. 
While spring and winter dating, where the 
anticipation discount is available, do not ac- 
count for all the sales to the independent 
dealers, nevertheless they appear to account 
for something like two-thirds of the sales.“ 
Although the anticipation discounts referred 
to do not include the Federal excise tax it- 
self, a proportional share of any payment re- 
ceived from a dealer is allocated to the excise 
tax. Asa result, it is impossible for the deal- 
er to obtain the benefit of the anticipation 
discount without also paying the Federal ex- 
cise tax in advance. 

This bill removes the competitive discrimi- 
nation against independent tire dealers by 
providing for the imposition of the tire or 
inner tube tax at the time the tire or inner 
tube is delivered to a retail store or retail 
outlet of the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter. By “retail store or retail outlet,” 
your committee means one where the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer sells tires or 
inner tubes at retail, and deliveries to such 
stores or outlets include deliveries made in 
the immediate vicinity of the stores or out- 
lets primarily for future delivery to them. 
Tax would apply in these cases to all tires 
and inner tubes delivered to a “retail store 
or retail outlet,” even though a portion, or 
all, for the tires or inner tubes of a particu- 
lar delivery to the store or outlet may be 
intended for sale at wholesale. í 

The bill adds language to make sure that 
the imposition of tax when tires or inner 
tubes are deliyered to a retail store or retail 
outlet does not result in double taxation. 
Thus, the bill provides that if the tax is 
applied at the time of delivery, it is not again 
to apply at the time of sale, and conversely, 
if the sale occurs first and the tax applies 
at that time, it is not again to apply at the 
time of delivery. 

The provision added by the bill is to take 
effect on the first dày of the first calendar 
quarter beginning more than 20 days after 
the date of enactment of this bill. 

The bill also provides for a floor stocks tax 
on tires and inner tubes held at manufac- 
turer-owned (or importer-owned) retail 
stores or retail outlets at the time the new 
provision becomes effective. The floor stocks 
tax imposed in this case is the tax which 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
reports that the average credit terms are 86 
days. Since it appears from the information 
submitted by the association that under reg- 
ular billing the credit terms on the average 
are something like 40 days, the spring and 
winter dating, which provide substantially 
longer credit terms, must account for the 
bulk of the shipments, perhaps something 
like two-thirds. 
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would otherwise be imposed at the time the 
tire or inner tube is sold. 

It is estimated that this bill will result in 
a nonrecurring revenue gain of something 
like $10 million because of the speedup in 
the timing of the imposition of the tax in 
the case of these manufacturer-owned (or 
importer-owned) retail stores or retail out- 
lets. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE, 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
two amendments which I send to the 
desk and ask to have printed in the 
Recorp so that they will be available to 
be called up at the appropriate time. 

These amendments are really in the 
alternative. Both amendments deal with 
the proposal to restrict aid to any Latin 
American country whose constitutional 
government has been overthrown by a 
military junta or a military coup. 

I shall consider them when the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] brings 
up his amendment on the same subject 
matter. 

I wish to have them printed because I 
have not decided which amendment I 
shall call up; and it is possible, depend- 
ing upon the outcome of the vote, that I 
may find myself in a parliamentary sit- 
uation in which I would want to call up 
both amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
amendments be printed in the RECORD. 
I shall reserve until the Javits amend- 
ment is called up any explanatory state- 
ment in regard to the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp are as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 676 
On page 10, after line 21, add the follow- 


g: 

“(c) Add the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 254. RESTRICTION ON Am TO LATIN 
AMERICAN CoUNTRIES.—None of the funds 
made available under authority of this Act 
may be used to furnish assistance to any 
country covered by this title in which the 
government has come to power through the 
forcible overthrow of a prior government 
which has been chosen in free and demo- 
cratic elections, until the President is satis- 
fied that a government, so chosen, has been 
restored and so notifies the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate.“ 


AMENDMENT No. 677 


On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(f) Section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(p) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this or any other Act to any country 
in the Western Hemisphere the government 
of which came to power through the forcible 
or unconstitutional overthrow of a prior gov- 
ernment which had been chosen in free and 
democratic elections, except that such assist- 
ance may be furnished to such country if 
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(1) the President shall have submitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives a re- 
port stating that the furnishing of assistance 
to such country is in the national interest 
and giving his reasons therefor, and (li) 
each such committee shall have adopted a 
resolution approving the furnishing of assist- 
ance to such country. No other provision 
of this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the President to waive the provisions of this 
subsection.’ ” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp certain articles that per- 
tain to the issue of military governments 
in Latin America. The first appeared 
in the New Leader of April 25, 1966, en- 
titled “Letter From Brazil,” by William 
Lineberry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER From BRAZIL 
(By William Lineberry) 

Rio pe JaNnemo.—Two years have now 
passed since the Brazilian military jumped 
into the political arena by replacing Leftist 
President João Goulart with Marshal Hum- 
berto Castello Branco. According to the 
original “revolutionary” time table, Brazil 
was to return to democratic civilian rule at 
about this time—its economy healed and its 
political system purged of corrupt and sub- 
versive elements. But the generals have 
found that getting into the Brazilian politi- 
cal arena is a lot easier than getting out, and 
in effect have extended their “revolution- 
ary mandate” until March 1971, when the 
term of the new President, to be named by 
Congress this October, expires. Presumably, 
it will take that long to revive Brazil's 
tattered economy and to establish a political 
framework immune to the menace of Leftist 
a A 

These have been a rough two years for the 
Army, which prides itself on its professional- 
ism, its adherence to legality and its apoliti- 
cal tradition. Not only has its economic re- 
covery program met with considerable re- 
sistance, but its political policies have 
opened serious fissures within the ranks of 
the military establishment itself. And since 
the Army must give final approval of the 
President chosen in the indirect election 
next October, the ugly spectacle of generals 
running against one another has become the 
likely eventuality. 

The so-called “hard line” faction of field 
commanders is pushing the already an- 
nounced candidacy of War Minister Artur 
Costa e Silva, to the obvious consternation of 
President Castello Branco, who represents 
the so-called “Sorbonne School” of military 
Intellectuals and made the mistake of de- 
claring himself ineligible to serve again in 
the top office. Two other generals have also 
entered the race, Amauri Kruel and Oswaldo 
Cordeiro Farias. Meanwhile, a sizeable fac- 
tion of lower ranking officers is said to be 
grumbling in favor of a “return to the bar- 
racks” where they belong. 

In marked contrast to the usual loathing 
accorded politicians in Brazil, the Army has 
long enjoyed the respect and admiration of 
civilan opinion. It builds the bridges, 
maintains the roads and offers a modicum 
of law and order in the vast frontier regions, 
as wild and wooly as the U.S. West in its 
own era of cavalry versus Indians. Unlike 
many self-serving Latin American “gorillas,” 
moreover, Brazilian military men have a tra- 
dition of serving constitutional governments 
rather than themselves. A colonel earns 
about $200 a month, and even generals are 
financially embarrassed by tours of duty in 
high-priced cities like Rio. 
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In the past, the military has intervened in 
politics only to insure the preservation of 
legality and constitutionalism. It toppled 
the Vargas dictatorship in 1945, demanded 
Vargas’ resignation in 1954 (after he had been 
popularly elected), assured the installation 
of President Juscelino Kubitschek in 1955, 
and demanded in 1961 that Goulart’s powers 
remain within the limits set by the Consti- 
tution. But on each of these occasions the 
Army was careful to withdraw in favor of 
civilian rule as quickly as it had intervened. 

In April 1964, saddled with the chaos un- 
loosed by Goulart, it decided to stay on and 
straighten things out once and forall. This 
is perhaps the biggest mistake it could have 
made, for after being ground up in the Rube 
Goldberg machinery of Brazilian politics, it 
will be lucky to emerge with even a tattered 
shred of its old respectability intact—and it 
may well find itself shorn of the unity it 
sought to preserve by intervening against 
Goulart in the first place. 

When Castello Branco assumed the Presi- 
dency two years ago he was promptly hailed 
by Washington as a new, progressive, reform- 
minded and professional variety of military 
strongman, wholly removed from the self- 
serving caudillo type of old. Here, accord- 
ing to the State Department, was a prime 
example of the patriotic and responsible new 
military class emerging in Latin America— 
a class dedicated to national economic de- 
velopment and the protection of democratic 
institutions from extremists of the Right and 
Left. Trained in the U.S. or under U.S. ad- 
visors in their own countries, possessed of 
middle-class values, untainted by corrup- 
tion—these men have been singled out by 
U.S. officials like Ambassador-at-Large W. 
Averell Harriman as cornerstones of future 
Latin American stability. 

And, indeed, the Marshal remains the very 
antithesis of that peculiar blend of charisma 
and brute force which constitutes the suc- 
cessful caudillo’s image. He is a humble, 
pensive man given to self-deprecating jokes 
about his squat, undistinguished appear- 
ance. (Even now the Marshal’s image on the 
screen evokes titters of laughter among 
Rio moviegoers.) He reads widely in several 
languages and is undoubtedly one of the most 
distinguished graduates of Brazil’s Superior 
War College (the so-called Sorbonne School), 
where the nation’s complex economic, social 
and political problems are subject to as 
thorough an analysis as problems of military 
command. 

During the twilight hours of Goulart’s rule 
it was Castello Branco who, torn between 
fealty to the Constitution and disgust with 
the mounting chaos and leftward drift in 
evidence around him, finally came down on 
the side of those pressing for a military revo- 
lution, carrying a number of fence-sitting 
generals along with him. When he took 
office as President in April 1964, it was 
with the pledge that Brazil would soon 
return to popular democratic rule and stable 
economic growth. These goals were to be 
realized by a series of drastic reforms which 
would halt spiralling inflation, curb runaway 
spending by corrupt bureaucrats, tax the 
rich into a sense of responsibility for the 
country’s future development, and assuage 
the multitudinous poor with programs of 
better education, housing and land reform. 
In fact, the Marshal was proposing to do in 
moderation much of what the wild-eyed 
Goulart had been threatening to do in excess. 

Professionals themselves, the new soldier- 
statesmen called upon other professionals, 
such as economist Roberto Campos, to man 
the ramparts of reform. In came U.S. and 
International Monetary Fund experts to ad- 
vise on monetary and fiscal policies. Out 
went the old and discredited politicians in 
an extensive purge. At the same time, the 
revolutionary government ended official anti- 
Americanism and opened the door to close 
and cordial relations with Washington. The 
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welcome mat went out to foreign investors 
and the regime let it be known that the 
Alliance for Progress, 1 by Goulart, was 
now considered a bulwark of hemispheric 
solidarity. 

For its part, Washington could not have 
been more pleased. It had become a cliché 
of U.S. opinion that if reforms were not soon 
carried out in Brazil by responsible elements, 
they would most certainly be carried out— 
and in the most painful manner—by irre- 
sponsible ones. As a token of U.S. esteem 
for the new government, the State Depart- 
ment promptly promoted Brazil to the rank 
of number one aid recipient in Latin Amer- 
ica, and U.S. technicians began to help draft 
the great changes that were to be made. 

Certainly, Brazil had been crying out for 
change, During Goulart’s last months in 
Office, inflation had been running at the rate 
of 144 per cent a year and economic growth 
had ground to a virtual halt. Even now some 
60 per cent of the country’s rapidly expand- 
ing population of 85 million people is illiter- 
ate, the bulk living a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence outside the money economy altogether. 
Although three-fifth of all Brazilians make 
their living in agriculture, 75 per cent of the 
land is concentrated in the hands of 8 per 
cent of the population, while the nation's 
rural conditions are as squalid as any in the 
Hemisphere. And the luxury-loving upper 
classes, alarmed themselves by the structural 
inequities and social ferment around them, 
have been shipping their capital to New York 
and Switzerland, where it can do capital- 
hungry Brazil no good whatsoever. 

The revolutionary government’s reform 
program, however, was shot through with 
contradictions from the start. It sought to 
halt inflation through rigidly enforced aus- 
terity while pledging costly improvements in 
education, housing and land tenure. It 
promised to uphold democracy while threat- 
ening, and sometimes imprisoning, en- 
trenched and powerful elements in Brazilian 
society and proposing drastic changes harm- 
ful to their interests. It tossed out Goulart, 
who had preached radical reform, while keep- 
ing in office the Congress which had so suc- 
cessfully blocked Goulart’s program. (It 
still sits.) It talked of a new deal for Brazil’s 
poor, but put political police in charge of 
their labor unions, banned strikes, and put 
the squeeze on wages in the name of fighting 
inflation. It also has allied itself with some 
of the most conservative elements in Brazil- 
ian politics. 

Last October, when Castello Branco de- 
creed the abolition of Brazil’s 13 old political 
parties, those politicians who had not been 
purged by military tribunals were ordered 
to group themselves into the two new par- 
ties created by government fiat—the govern- 
ment-backed ARENA (National Renovation 
Alliance) and the MDB (Brazilian Democra- 
tic Movement), representing the loyal op- 
position. Curiously, Castello Branco chose 
to build the new ARENA around a hard core 
of politicians belonging to the old UDN (Na- 
tional Democratic Union), which had been 
one of the three strongest parties under the 
old system. 

This was curious because the UDN had 
been the party of conservative and tradi- 
tional interests in Brazil—the party of Right- 
winging Carlos Lacerda, for example, the 
dynamic ex-governor of Guanabara state— 
and it seemed strange that a “revolutionary” 
government committed to “drastic reforms” 
would purposefully ally itself with such un- 
enthusiastic instruments. But the generals 
were also in revolt against the twin evils of 
Communism and corruption, each of which 
they saw embodied in the two other domi- 
nant parties of the old system—the Bra- 
zilian Labor party of Goulart (PTB) and the 
Social Democratic party of ex-President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek (PSD). Hence ARENA, 
which was after all to be the majority party, 
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The UDN, of course, was delighted. It 
had never won the fruits of Brazil’s patron- 
age-rich Presidency in a popular contest, and 
now it foresaw not only obtaining these de- 
lectables by riding khaki coattails but sti- 
fling all this wild talk about reforms. 

The result of all this is that inflation re- 
mains an unsolved problem, the economy 
continues to lag, reforms have been sabo- 
taged in some cases and slow to start in 
others, and the political course has been away 
from rather than toward the restoration of 
popular democracy. Perhaps the one solid 
accomplishment of the regime has been thor- 
oughly to debunk the notion that generals 
make good, progressive reformers. 

True, two years is a short time in which to 
coax an economy as vast as Brazil’s back 
from the brink of ruin. But it has been am- 
ple time for the regime to show its colors. 
The battle against inflation, which contin- 
ues to occupy so much of the government’s 
energies, is indicative. Wage rises have 
lagged behind price rises by government de- 
sign, and the working classes have borne the 
brunt of official austerity measures. Gener- 
al wage levels are set by official action, but 
in the name of “free enterprise” the govern- 
ment has sought to hold down prices 
through voluntary“ schemes. 

Time and again Planning Minister Roberto 
Campos has issued optimistic statements to 
the effect that the inflation problem has very 
nearly been resolved, and time and again the 
upward swirl of prices has belied his op- 
timism. Retail prices rose 45 per cent in 1965 
by one authority’s count, 65 per cent by an- 
other’s. According to government plans, 
prices for the entire year 1966 were to rise 
no more than 10 per cent, but in January 
alone they Jumped 5.1 per cent, against a 4.8 
per cent rise during January 1965. ‘Quite 
naturally, Brazilians are asking what all 
their sacrifices have been for. 

In mid-February an opposition deputy rose 
in the Brazilian Congress to recite some fig- 
ures compiled by the Getulio Vargas Foun- 
dation (Brazil's most reliable data gathering 
organization). Until 1963, the Foundation 
reported, the consumption of meat in Brazil 
was 250 grams (a little over half a pound) 
per capita a week, while between 1964-1965 
this average fell to 180 . Milk con- 
sumption in the same periods fell from one 
soupspoon to one teaspoon per person a day. 
Bread descended from 100 grams a day to 80 
grams and eggs from two to one a day per 
person. 

The people have literally been paying with 
emptier bellies for the regime’s stabilization 
efforts. But since most of the old labor 
leaders, who were allied with Goulart, have 
been jailed, exiled or removed from office, and 
since union activities are now under the con- 
trol of political police, effective channels of 
worker protest have been silenced. A recent 
strike of dock workers over wages, for exam- 
ple, was broken up by government troops. 

The situation might be understandable if 
the social reforms pledged by the Castello 
Branco government were being carried 
through as promised. But except in the 
fields of banking and taxation, where far- 
reaching reforms have been initiated if not 
wholly implemented (the rich are actually 
being threatened with imprisonment for in- 
come-tax evasion, though no one is yet 
known to have spent a night in jail for it) 
there is distressing evidence of the old politi- 
cal run-around—the gap between promise 
and performance—which has made talk of 
reform in this country the special province 
of demagogues in years past. 

In the case of land reform, for example, 
the government has effectively overseen the 
emasculation of its own program. Under 
the direction of Campos, the professional, 
the land reform bill was designed to tax 
potentially productive but unused lands on 
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large estates at progressively higher rates, 
the aim being confiscation and redistribu- 
tion to the landless poor. They key to the 
bill’s enforcement was a section transferring 
taxing powers from the hands of state and 
municipal authorities, where they had tra- 
ditionally rested, to the hands of Federal 
authorities, where they would be effective. 
The transfer was deemed essential because in 
states where land reform really counts, local 
taxing authorities tend to be in the pockets 
of the big landowners. 

In the name of states“ rights,“ however, 
Castello Branco’s conservative allies in the 
UDN objected strenuously, and while Campos 
was out of the country the tax-transfer pro- 
vision was quietly removed from the bill. 
Not quietly enough, though, because mem- 
bers of the old PSD and PTB in Congress 
Caught wind of what was going on and glee- 
fully voted the original taxing scheme back 
in before passing the bill. A slightly em- 
barrassed Castello Branco then issued a de- 
cree “temporarily” returning the pow- 
ers to state and municipal authorities “for 
administrative reasons.” And there they 
rest. 

Meanwhile, conditions in the poverty- 
stricken, rural Northeast of Brazil continue 
to fester. One U.S. official recently returned 
to Rio from two years in that area reports 
privately that, if anything, conditions are 
worse than in the past. SUDENE, the much 
touted Northeast Development Superintend- 
ency, is said to be almost wholly ineffective 
in its work—a bagunça, as the Brazilians say, 
meaning an impossible bureaucratic mess. 
This is the same Northeast which a few years 
back was the subject of much sensational 
attention in the U.S. press for its 
poverty and its Communist-influenced peas- 
ant leagues. The grinding poverty is still 
there, but the troublemakers are in prison 
or exiled—hardly cause for rejoicing in the 
“new stability.” 

Since the policies of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment have made eating difficult and vot- 
ing in popular elections next to impossible, 
and since Brazilians are fond of doing both, 
it is safe to say that the Castello Branco 
regime has failed to arouse any notable en- 
thusiasm among the people. Accordingly, 
the Marshal himself has taken to posing as 
a sort of modern-dress Coriolanus, refusing 
to pander to the popular will while studiously 
rigging the nation’s political system to insure 
that the popular will cannot be expressed. 

In a series of three so-called “Institutional 
Acts,” the government has armed itself with 
dictatorial powers, crushing several of the old 
political parties, providing for the indirect 
election of the President and state governors, 
and in other ways overriding the Constitu- 
tion to assure the continuation of revolution- 
ary rule, at least through the next Presiden- 
tial term ending in March 1971. 

According to the new schedule, state gover- 
nors will be elected by their respective legis- 
latures on September 3 of this year (some- 
what of an irony, since state legislatures 
have been recently criticized by the regime 
for being infested with corruption); the 
President of the Republic will be elected by 
Congress on October 3; and direct popular 
elections will be held for Federal senators 
and deputies and state deputies on Novem- 
ber 15. 

The prospect, of course, is for a divided 
government, since the old Congress is bound 
to appoint a President loyal to the revolution 
(ie. agreeable to the military), while the 
people are expected to vote in a new Con- 
gress overwhelmingly in the opposition. But 
the regime has many cards to play and does 
not appear overly concerned about the pros- 
pect. Under the Institutional Acts its pow- 
ers to purge subverstves“ and “corrupt ele- 
ments” are vast. Very early in the revolu- 
tion Congress was picked clean of such un- 
desirables, and the process is now going for- 
ward at the state legislature level. Military 
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“boards of inquiry” are still in operation 
throughout the country, and thus far about 
500 Brazilians (including all three living ex- 
Presidents) have had their political rights 
suspended for 10 years while some 3,600 
others have been purged from Federal or 
state office. 

It is likely, then, that the range of candi- 
dates open to popular approval will fall 
within bounds considered “decent” by the 
authorities. And the power to purge will 
continue even after the new Congress is in- 
stalled—a sword of Damocles over obstruc- 
tionists. Finally, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the current government from issuing 
a Fourth Institutional Act t-ssing out con- 
gressional elections or even abolishing Con- 
gress itself altogether. 

About the only thing that can seriously 
disrupt the government's program is a fall- 
ing out within the military itself, a matter 
widely talked about in Rio, along with ru- 
mors of another golpe, but discreetly played 
down, thus far, by military top brass. 
Should hard-living, hard-lining General Ar- 
tur Costa e Silva patch his differences with 
Castello Branco and gain the ARENA nomi- 
nation for president, he is expected to assure 
the Armed Forces better pay, the people a 
relaxation of current austerity measures, and 
the “corrupt and subversive elements,” 
whom the hard-liners have been out to get 
much rougher treatment than they have 
received from Castello Branco in the past. 

The War Minister has been much quoted 
for his famed response to a senator who 
congratulated him on his political strength: 
“I am not strong, Senator, but my party is” 
(meaning the Army). But there seems to 
have been more bravado than substance to 
this remark. Castello Branco and the Sor- 
bonne School are said to distrust him on the 
grounds of economic ignorance, impulsive- 
ness and general immoderation (the general 
likes to bet on the ponies and is the type of 
funloving Latin who wears dark glasses into 
the shadiest night spots). 

In fact, the President is said to have told 
his War Minister that he will not have 
ARENA’s nomination unless he pledges to 
keep Campos and agrees to a scheme for uni- 
fying the Army, Navy and Air Force under a 
single ministry of defense. General Costa e 
Silva has so far been unwilling to promise 
these things. But never mind, The next 
President may well be none other than Hum- 
berto Castello Branco himself, who, when the 
time is ripe, is expected by some to renounce 
his previous renunciation of another term 
and patriotically heed the call to continued 
national service. 

Whichever general finally wins, it seems 
clear that somewhere along the line the 
progressive, reform-minded new military class 
got lost in the political shuffle. For this 
reason it seemed strange for retiring U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil Lincoln Gordon (now 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs) to heap praise upon the Castello 
Branco government before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee earlier this year 
and declare, “I think they have made tre- 
mendous headway.” In so saying, he per- 
petuated a myth that was badly tarnished 
from the start. For professionally trained, 
life-long soldiers make poor saviors of 
democracy, particularly from an internal 
threat, in any society. And as social revolu- 
tionaries in Brazil they obviously have a long 
way to go. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it is a very penetrating letter. I urge 
that the Senate, particularly the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, give it very careful consideration. 

As the Senate knows, I highly disap- 
prove of the course of action that was 
taken by the Branco government. I do 
not think it can be justified as far as 
supporting constitutional government is 
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concerned. That has a bearing on what 
I think our relationships to Brazil should 
be by way of loans and grants and other 
forms of aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
an article written by George Natanson, 
published in the Los Angeles Times of 
March 13, 1966, entitled “Guatemala 
Elections Solved No Problems.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 8 
GUATEMALA ELECTIONS SOLVED No PROBLEMS 

(By George Natanson) 

GUATEMALA Ciry.—The Guatemalan presi- 
dential elections held here last Sunday have 
settled none of the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems endemic to this country. 

If anything, the situation here has 
worsened. 

Under the military regime which has gov- 
erned Guatemala for the last three years 
there has been some semblance of political 
stability—even if it was maintained through 
repression and the iron fist. But accusa- 
tions of electoral fraud from all three partic- 
ipating parties and irresponsible threats of 
violence emanating from the country’s politi- 
cal leaders, military and civil alike, have 
obviously brought Guatemala to the brink 
of chaos. 

NO OFFICIAL RESULTS 


Still, no official results have been an- 

nounced, Instead, the three contesting par- 
ties, including the official party, have lashed 
out at each other, threatened to take their 
partisans to the streets, and have claimed 
victory for themselves while declaring they 
will recognize no results other than their 
own. 
Added to the muddle is the jumble of the 
radically conflicting returns which each 
party has released. This has led to a student 
declaration made Friday morning that if 
the issue is not settled by Tuesday night, 
university students here will declare a strike 
and take to the streets. These developments 
clearly raise the possibility of a disastrous 
civil war. 

At best the Guatemalan people can expect 
little from the party that eventually wins 
control of the country. This includes the 
military party which might manage to re- 
main in power. 

A study of the platforms of all three con- 
testing parties in last Sunday’s race leads 
to the conclusion that none has an ideologi- 
cal base. All make vague promises of ur- 
gently needed social and economic reforms, 
but pledge that the old order of Guatemala’s 
government structure will undergo no 
change. 

No matter which faction eventually takes 
power, Guatemala’s leadership will remain 
essentially unchanged. 

Even leaders of the so-called mildly leftist 
Revolutionary Party (PR) blanche at the 
mention of agrarian reforms, probably the 
most pressing issue which confronts this 
country’s new government. 

“In this respect we are ultra-conserva- 
tive,” said Gregorio Prem, member of the 
Revolutionary Party and one of the few can- 
didates for Congress whose victory is believed 
assured, 

In an interview with The Times, Prem 
declared: “With the PR in power, we will not 
touch any privately held lands (it is esti- 
mated that more than 75% of Guatemala’s 
arable and accessible land is owned by 27 
families). Instead, we can open vast land 
tracts owned by the government and encour- 
age migration.” 

While the plan has practical merit it calls 
for large outlays of money, believed to be 
beyond Guatemala’s financial capabilities. 
Prem made no suggestion that the PR had 
any detailed plan for financing its agrarian 
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program: Like many other members of his 
party, Prem is among Guatemala’s largest 
landowners. 

ISSUE DODGED 

When control of the Guatemalan armed 
forces was broached, Prem said with an un- 
easy laugh, “I don’t think the party wants 
to get involved in that issue. It’s too hot.” 

Their program appears to have been written 
to allay the fears of the country’s business- 
men rather than to strike at the heart of the 
social and economic problems which beset 
the nation. But however mild the platform 
might be, the two remaining parties go fur- 
ther to the right with conservative principles 
of tight credit, strict inflationary controls, 
wage ceilings, a free price market and tightly 
controlled labor. 

Above all, both the official Institutional 
Democratic Party (PID) and the National 
Liberation Movement (MLN) have a cam- 
paign of anti-communism; both PID and 
MLN accuse the PR of Communist leanings. 
It is generally agreed among diplomatic ob- 
servers here that Communist elements in 
Guatemala are few in number and totally 
lacking in popular support. It is believed 
that even if a popular uprising were to occur 
here as post-election confusion becomes more 
chaotic, the Communists could do little more 
than contribute to the general chaos. 

Many observers here believe the anti-Com- 
munist campaign has helped rather than 
harmed the Communists, first by crediting 
them with powers they do not have, and 
secondly by giving communism publicity it 
could never have otherwise received. 

Politics in Guatemala appears to be bent 
more on instilling fear in the people than on 
encouraging hope. All parties, including the 
government, are contributing to electoral 
confusion. 

The way is seemingly being paved for a 
small band of ragged, ignorant Communist 
guerrillas whose only strength lies in the 
growing hopelessness here to reap rewards of 
sympathy and hope from an apathetic and 
disillusioned people. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article which appeared 
in the New York Times of July 18, 1966, 
entitled “Twenty-eight In Guatemala 
Reported Slain by Police in Peralta’s 
Regime.” 

There being no objection, th» article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TWENTY-EIGHT IN GUATEMALA REPORTED SLAIN 
BY POLICE IN PERALTA’s REGIME 


GUATEMALA, July 17.—Twenty-eight Guate- 
malan students and leftists, missing since 
their arrest in February and March, were 
shot by firing squads of the head of the for- 
mer military government, Col. Enrique Per- 
alta Azurdia, two former police agents told 
the University Students Association last 
night. 

Among the victims, the association was 
told, were the former Communist party 
leader, Victor Manuel Gutierrez; the former 
farm labor leader, Leonardo Castillo Flores. 
and Fernando Arce Behrens, a law student 
on vacation from the University of Mexico. 

The former police agents, whose identity 
was withheld, said the three men were tor- 
tured in the police headquarters in the 
capital, then driven to a military base near 
Pacific coast and shot. Their bodies were 
sewn into burlap sacks and dropped into 
the ocean from an army transport plane, 
according to the informants. 

The former policemen also told the as- 
sociation, which has been conducting an 
investigation of missing-persons cases since 
March, that “many others” besides the 28 
people known to be missing were also killed 
by the police. 
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WOMAN REPORTED SLAIN 


Those killed were said to include Kris Yon 
Cerna, the niece of the guerrilla leader, 
Marco Antonio Yon Sosa, and Eunice Cam- 
piran de Aguilar Mora, wife of a Mexican 
student David Aguilar Mora, who disappeared 
after his capture in Guatemala last Decem- 
ber. She had come to Guatemala to search 
for her husband. Both young women were 
said to have been beaten to death with clubs 
and buried in shallow graves near the Za- 
capa military base. 

The former police agents told the student 
assotiation’s investigators that most of the 
police killings had been ordered by Alberto 
Barrios, who was chief of the judicial police 
under the former military regime. He is 
believed to be outside Guatemala. 

In another development, the guerrilla 
organization Rebel Armed Forces declared 
war anew against the Guatemalan army de- 
spite the advent of a civilian Government 
under President Julio César Méndez Mon- 
tenegro, who was inaugurated July 1. In a 
statement issued last night and signed by 
the rebels’ 24-year-old commander, Luis 
Turcios, and their political adviser, Bernardo 
Alvarado Monzon, the leftist guerrillas set 
their policy toward the new Government. 

The statement said that “despite the popu- 
lar extraction of the new regime, the army 
retains most of the effective power.” “The 
Guatemalan Army is still the same reaction- 
ary tool of native plutocracy and foreign 
companies and therefore must be fought 
to the bitter end,” it added. 

The statement, while avoiding any direct 
challenge to President Mendez, said in effect 
that the guerrillas were not going to fold 
their tents and go home. But, there has 
been no significant guerrilla action since 
the new Government was inaugurated. 

To many, the rebels’ statement refiected 
their apparent dilemma with respect to the 
new Government. Their criticism of the 
Peralta regime as unconstitutional and 
rightist cannot be used against President 
Mendez, who won election against the Per- 
alta forces. 

But the guerrillas apparently feel that 
their movement remains necessary and will 
die if it becomes inactive. Hence their 
attack specifically on the army, not the 
civilian Government. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
New York Times under date of July 14, 
1966, entitled “Argentine Junta Weighs 
US. Stand—Delay in Recognition Said 
To Puzzle Ongania Regime.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARGENTINE JUNTA WEIGHS U.S. STAND— 
DELAY IN RECOGNITION Samp To PUZZLE 
ONGANIA REGIME 

(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

Buenos Armes, July 13.—Preoccupation 
with Argentina’s standing abroad dominated 
the first cabinet meeting of the new military 
Government today. 

The delay in the recognition of the Goy- 
ernment by the United States is said to be 
puzzling members of the junta that over- 
threw the elected Administration of Presi- 
dent Arturo U. Illia June 28. 

“We thought the Pentagon favored a grand 
anti-Communist alliance between the mili- 
tary Governments of Brazil and Argentina,” 
a Government House aide said. 

Although recognition is expected shortly, 
aides of President Juan Carlos Ongania are 
reliably reported to be more concerned with 
the refinancing of about $600-million of Ar- 
gentina’s over-all foreign debt of $2.1-billion 
before the end of the year. 
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A high Government mission was to have 
left this Friday for the United States and 
Europe to seek the financing, but the trip 
was postponed pending recognition from 
Washington. Officials here believe recogni- 
tion has been delayed because of articles in 
the foreign press concerning the extremist 
views of several members of the regime. 

MEETS JEWISH LEADERS 

Yesterday, President Ongania received & 
group of Jewish leaders and sought to call 
the uneasiness in the half-million-member 
Jewish community over the extreme right- 
wing complexion of the new military regime, 
which includes several persons with anti- 
Semitic reputations. Notable among them 
are the President’s brother-in-law, Enrique 
Green, a retired navy captain, who was given 
a high police post, and Gen. Eduardo Argen- 
tino Senorans, now head of the Secret 
Service. 

The Jewish leaders declined to comment 
on their 30-minute meeting at Government 
House beyond saying that they were “very 
pleased“ and that the President's aides were 
preparing a statement. The statement, after 
stressing the need for unity, concluded: , 

“As a practicing Catholic and President of 
Argentina, it is my sincere decision to stim- 
ulate the generous efforts of all citizens for 
the common good. We will proceed to fight 
extremism, whether of right or left, that may 
threaten the peace and labors of our peo- 
ple.” 

JEWISH LEADERS LISTED 

The Jewish group included Isaac Goldberg, 
Gregorio Faigon and Zion Cohen Imach, lead- 
ers of the Delegation of Argentine Jewish 
Associations; Egon Glucksmann, President 
of the Argentine B’nai B'rith, and Rabbi 
David Kahame and Tobias Kamenstein, heads 
of the Argentine Jewish Mutual Aid Society. 

None of the leaders cared to discuss a meet- 
ing held Monday between the new Minister 
of the Interior, Enrique Martinez Paz, and 
the secretary general of the anti-Semitic 
Tacuara terrorist group, Patricio Errecalte 
Pueyrredon. It was the first time that a 
leader of the Tacuara (which means lance in 
Spanish) had visited Government House 
since the group was founded in 1958. 

After conferring with the Interior Min- 
ister, Mr. Errecalte told reporters, “The mil- 
itary revolution has begun, founded on the 
ashes of the liberal system.” He would not 
disclose what had been discussed, but de- 
clared: Tacuara unreservedly supports the 
patriotic efforts of the Government.” 

Some observers thought Mr. Errecalte had 
sought the release of three members of his 
group who were sentenced last month for the 
murder of a Jewish student two years ago. 
The sentences were the first imposed on 
Tacuara members. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
already commented upon my disapproval 
of American recognition policy vis-a-vis 
Argentina in a speech which I made on 
the floor of the Senate on yesterday. I 
think that it was a grievous policy mis- 
take on the part of the Johnson admin- 
istration, in the same class of mistake 
that the Johnson administration made 
when it recognized the military junta in 
the Dominican Republic. 

As we continue this policy we are los- 
ing friends among the rank-and-file 
masses of people of one Latin American 
country after another because it is an- 
other demonstration of our really not 
supporting freedom in Latin America 
when we have an opportunity to meet the 
test of supporting freedom. Too fre- 
quently I have heard it said that when 
the chips of freedom are down in Latin 
America, the United States turns its 
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back, walks in the direction of embracing 
totalitarianism in the form of one mili- 
tary junta after another. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 20, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate July 19, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Winthrop Knowlton, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JuLy 19, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty; only use not liberty for an occa- 
sion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another. —Galatians 5: 13. 

Almighty God, Father of all men, who 
art ever seeking entrance into our lives, 
forever knocking at the door of our 
hearts—we open our spirits to Thee in 
prayer this moment. 

We pray humbly and sincerely for our 
country—this land where we can speak 
our minds without fear, where we can 
pray as we choose and where we can 
elect those who govern us. May she 
now and ever be the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

We pray also for the captive nations 
of the world—the oppressed people of our 
planet. Grant that they may keep alive 
their outreach for liberation and may we 
as a nation of free people play our full 
part in bringing light to those who sit 
in darkness, and those who walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death—may 
the consciousness of Thy presence bring 
courage to endure and strength to 
overcome. 

During these trying days help us to 
think clearly, to make decisions wisely 
and to courageously do what is right and 
good for all. Above all may we put our 
trust in Thee and keep this faith as long 
as we live. In the Master’s name we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


THE LATE HON. JAMES BUTLER 
HARE 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman . 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce to the House the pass- 
ing of one of our distinguished former 
colleagues, the Honorable James B. Hare, 
Mr. Hare represented the Third South 
Carolina District in the 81st Congress. 
He was the son of a distinguished and 
illustrious father, the Honorable Butler 
B. Hare, who served in the Congress for 
more than 16 years. 

James Butler Hare was born in Saluda, 
S.C., September 4, 1918. He attended the 
public schools in Saluda and was gradu- 
ated from Newberry College in 1939. In 
1941 he did postgraduate work at 
Erskine College in Due West, S.C., He 
enlisted in the U.S. Navy in August 1940 
and was released to inactive duty in the 
Naval Reserve as a lieutenant com- 
mander in January 1946 with 32 months 
in the Pacific theater. He participated 
in the battles of Midway, Guadalcanal, 
Munda, Bougainville, Philippines, and 
Okinawa. Mr. Hare was graduated from 
the law school of the University of South 
Carolina in 1947 and was admitted to the 
bar the same year. He commenced the 
practice of law in Saluda, S.C. He was 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
University of South Carolina. 

Mr. Hare was elected as a Democrat 
to the 81st Congress, January 3, 1949, to 
January 3, 1950. He was recalled to ac- 
tive duty in the U.S. Navy January 1, 
1950, and served as law specialist until 
released to inactive duty as a commander 
in May 1952. He then resumed the prac- 
tice of law in Saluda. 

Since 1952 he was associated with his 
renowned father in the practice of law 
in Saluda, S.C. He is survived by his 
mother and his father and by his lovely 
and charming wife, Margaret. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues here to- 
day remember with admiration and 
affection Adm. Robert Hayne Hare, the 
only brother of Congressman Hare, who 
served here with such distinction as an 
officer in the U.S. Navy representing the 
Navy before the Congress. Admiral 
Hare is presently stationed in the 
Pentagon. 

James Butler Hare passed away 
quietly in Columbia, S.C., Saturday 
morning and was interred yesterday in 
his hometown, Saluda, S.C. Mr. Hare is 
remembered here with the highest of 
esteem and respect as a great public 
servant, a great lawyer, and a Christian 
gentleman epitomizing the traditions, 
heritages, and ideals of our beloved 
Southland. He was associated with a 
family that served this Nation in peace 
and in war with fidelity, courage, and 
integrity that might well be emulated 
during these times of the Vietnamese 
struggle for freedom in which this Nation 
is deeply committed 

James Butler Hare, Adm. Robert 
Hayne Hare, and their distinguished 
father, Congressman Butler B. Hare, are 
connected with some of the greatest 
patriots in the history of South Carolina 
and indeed the history of the United 
States. Gen. M. C. Butler, a Confeder- 
ate major general, U.S. Senator, and 
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major general in the U.S. Army, is typi- 
cal of their illustrious forebears. 
Pierce Butler, Governor of South Caro- 
lina, who later fell in Mexico at the head 
of the famous Palmetto Regiment, is an- 
other famous American, after whom this 
great and noble family patterned their 
hopes, their lives, and aspirations. 
James B. Hare will always be remem- 
bered by me as friend, a dedicated Amer- 
ican, and a devoted South Carolinian. 

Mrs. Dorn, my family, and my mother, 
who was born and reared in Saluda 
County, and countless friends here and 
throughout South Carolina join me in 
an expression of deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. James B. Hare, to Congressman and 
Mrs. Butler B. Hare, and to Adm. Robert 
Hayne Hare. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
GETTYS]. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], in express- 
ing regret at the passing of James B. 
Hare, my good friend and a former Mem- 
ber of this House. He was an illustri- 
ous son of an illustrious father, and I 
extend my deepest sympathy and con- 
dolences to his family. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished gentleman and former Repre- 
sentative to the U.S. Congress passed 
away on Saturday, July 16, 1966. James 
Butler Hare served as Representative 
from the Third Congressional District of 
South Carolina from 1949 until 1951. He 
was the son of Butler Black Hare, a dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress from 
1925 to 1933 and again from 1939 to 1947, 
who is still living and will be 91 years 
old this November. 

James Butler Hare served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II from 1940 
until 1946 and participated in the Bat- 
tles of Midway, Guadalcanal, Munda, 
Bougainville, Philippines, and Okinawa, 
with a total of 32 months in the Pacific 
theater. He was released from the Navy 
holding the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. 

He was a graduate of Newberry Col- 
lege in 1939, did postgraduate work at 
Erskine College, and became an attorney 
in his native city of Saluda, S.C., upon 
graduation from the Law School of the 
University of South Carolina and admit- 
tance to the bar in 1947. He served as 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
University of South Carolina. He was 
recalled to active duty from 1950 to 1952 
in the U.S. Navy where he served with 
distinction as a law specialist and was 
released as a commander. 


James Butler Hare impressed me with 
his courtesy and kindness to others and 
his extremely likable personality. He 
was a credit to the State of South Caro- 
lina and I am proud to honor him and 
his outstanding record as a native son. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am grieved 
to hear of the death of the Honorable 
James B. Hare, one of our distinguished 
former colleagues and a dear friend. It 
was my privilege to serve with James 
Hare when he represented the Third 
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District of South Carolina in the 81st 
Congress and to enjoy a warm friendship 
with him. Congressman Hare served his 
district with distinction and ability. He 
comes from a family of dedicated and 
loyal Americans who have given long and 
able service to our Nation. His father is 
the Honorable Butler B. Hare, with 
whom I also had the privilege and great 
pleasure of serving in Congress and who 
is still living. 

Many of my colleagues here today will 
also remember with affection Congress- 
man Hare’s brother, Adm. Robert Hayne 
Hare, who served here with great ability 
representing the U.S. Navy in Congress 
and who is now in the Pentagon. 

I consider it a privilege to add my 
praise to his memory, and I extend my 
condolences, as a longtime friend, to the 
members of his family. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the passing of the Honorable 
James B. Hare. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 923, Rept. No. 1707) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


H. RES 923 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15111) to provide for continued progress in 
the Nation's war on poverty. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed eight hours 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
majority and minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


ACT 


CHICAGO HOMEBUILDERS BEING 
FORCED OUT OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, our 
economy is experiencing a serious crisis 
due to the very tight money market and 
the drying up of mortgage money. We 
are again witnessing the alarming situa- 
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tion of the homebuilding industry taking 
the brunt of restrictive monetary policy. 
This industry, Mr. Speaker, provides 
homes for our American citizens and 
provides hundreds of thousands of jobs. 
Now we see the mortgage market col- 
lapsing, meaning no new funds for pro- 
spective homeowners; we are beginning 
to see thousands of laborers of the home- 
building industry, plumbers, carpenters, 
electricians, and roofers being forced out 
of work. The suppliers of the home- 
building industry, such as the lumber 
dealers and building contractors, are be- 
ing severely pinched by the mortgage sit- 
uation. 

The Home Builders of Chicago have 
written me expressing their deep con- 
cern over the present mortgage crisis. 
The president of the Home Builders As- 
sociation of Chicagoland, Mr. George 
Arquilla, told me: 

A substantial number more builders in 


the Chicago Metropolitan area will be forced 


out of business, in addition to those who 
have already had to terminate their busi- 
nesses. 


The Federal Reserve Board has al- 
ready served notice on Congress and the 
Nation that they will do nothing to aid 
the housing industry. If we are to pro- 
vide aid for the homeowning public, 
Congress must take action and force the 
Federal Reserve Board to act. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, I 
urge my colleagues to report out force- 
ful legislation to correct the crippling 
of the homebuilding industry and that 
the House act quickly to help the public. 


A BILL TO PROHIBIT PICKETING 
WITHIN 500 FEET OF ANY CHURCH 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am hav- 
ing prepared and hope to be able to in- 
troduce tomorrow a bill which will pro- 
hibit picketing within 500 feet of any 
church in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Committee on 
the District of Columbia will act expe- 
ditiously on this legislation. 

I have voted for every civil rights bill 
during the 18 years I have been here. 
But I believe picketing a wedding has 
nothing whatever to do with civil rights, 
especially when the participants have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall being berated and 
vilified when I called Castro a Commu- 
nist in the early days of the Cuban rev- 
olution. This Stokely Carmichael is 
certainly following the Communist tra- 
dition and I believe time will prove, be- 
yond any shadow of doubt, that he is 
influenced by the Communists and is 
probably one of the Communist leaders 
in this country. 

I feel it is time that Congress should 
stand up and be counted and show this 
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fellow that he is not running the United 
States. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope this 
bill will be passed before the 6th of Au- 
gust. 


DESIGNATING NOVEMBER 27 TO 
DECEMBER 1, 1966, AS NATIONAL 
DAIRY FARMERS COOPERATIVES 
WEEK 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a resolution designat- 
ing November 27 to December 1, 1966, as 
National Dairy Farmers Cooperatives 
Week. This is in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

Prior to my election to Congress, I was 
privileged to serve for 14 years as execu- 
tive secretary of a dairy cooperative in 
Wisconsin. As such, I had two prime 
responsibilities. 

First, our association represented its 
farmer members in price negotiations 
with milk dealers. This also included 
appearance at Federal milk market order 
hearings. 

Second, we provided the dealers in our 
home community of Racine, Wis., with 
an adequate supply of milk at all times. 
When one recognizes that the production 
of milk varies by 25 percent or more dur- 
ing the year, this at times became a real 
challenge to us. 

These two items are mentioned here 
because, in my mind, they typify the role 
of dairy cooperatives throughout our 
country. 

They have represented the majority of 
America’s dairy farmers, in efforts to ob- 
tain an adequate return for their prod- 
uct. While this return is below par— 
or parity—it would be much lower with- 
out the dairy cooperative’s efforts. 

Along with this, they have provided 
a constant supply of dairy products at 
reasonable cost for the consumer. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
recognize this contribution made by the 
dairy cooperative movement by passing 
this resolution. 


LET US HAVE A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I was pleased 
to observe last week in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD that our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Grover] polled 
his New York constituency on the ques- 
tion of whether there should be a na- 
tional lottery. Of those responding, 73.1 
percent favored a national lottery, and 
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21.6:percent opposed. The rest did not 
answer or had no opinion. 

I urge others among my colleagues 
to poll their constituents on this ques- 
tion. I think they will find that the 
people of the United States overwhelm- 
ingly support the idea of a national 
lottery. New York State is going to 
demonstrate its support of the lottery 
idea in November by voting in over- 
whelming support of the referendum 
proposal to set up a lottery. I am sure 
other States will follow suit. 

What is more, if national public opin- 
ion could find adequate expression on 
this issue here in Congress, I am sure 
that it would not be long before we had 
a national lottery in the United States. 

In closing, let me again urge the Mem- 
bers of this House to poll their constitu- 
ents on the lottery idea. I think the 
voice of the people will be loud and clear. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Territorial and Insular Affairs may 
meet during general debate this after- 
noon. 

The SPEAKER. Has that request 
been cleared with the other side? 

i Me O’BRIEN. Yes, at the committee 
evel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE HEAVY COST OF THE AIRLINE 
STRIKE 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
current airline strike is approaching the 
2-week mark. Assistant Secretary 
Reynolds has described the negotiations 
as a venture in futility. The President 
has stated that he has done all that he 
could under the law. In the meantime, 
the people of my district—and I am sure 
the people in the districts of many of 
the Members—are suffering tremen- 
dously. In my district we are totally 
deprived of any trunkline service. The 
economy is suffering. Many thousands 
of employees of the airlines have been 
involuntarily furloughed. Many other 
damages are coming from this strike. 

Today I am requesting that the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the Hon- 
orable HARLEY STAGGERS, commence, at 
the earliest possible moment, hearings 
for the purpose of exploring what can 
be done and what should be done in 
connection with this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all the facts, 
it is high time for Congress to act. 
Something must be done to relieve this 
intolerable situation, 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina because I think 
this has gone along long enough and 
some action should be taken. If neces- 
sary, action should be taken by Congress. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 


DISASTER IN THE HERCULES 
POWDER PLANT AT CARTHAGE, 
MO. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, i ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day last, while considering the foreign 
aid bill on the floor of the Congress, I 
was notified by the Office of Civil De- 
fense of a disaster, which is unexplained, 
in the Hercules Powder Plant southwest 
of Carthage, Mo., which has resulted 
in the loss of life and many injuries. It 
was a miracle that, because of safety 
devices established by this company, 
more life was not lost. 

I was subsequently kept informed by 
the Pentagon “War Room” in excellent 
fashion. I was on the scene early the 
next morning, I have continued in 
touch with company officials and their 
neighbor explosive manufacturers, the 
Office of Civil Defense, Department of 
Defense, Headquarters 5th Army, and 
county, State and local officials. I am 
proud Hercules, Inc., has announced 
assumption of all legitimate damage 
claims in the vast area. 

Today there appear.d in the Wall 
Street Journal, on page 7, a statement 
that they—Hercules, Inc.—will rebuild 
this plant. I understand a similar an- 
nouncement is being made in a press 
conference by the president of the cor- 
poration in Carthage, Mo., at high noon 
c.d.s.t. 

This is particularly vital because of its 
employment of many people in south- 
west Missouri and its association with 
other chemical plants from which it gains 
prills, chemicals, and acids necessary to 
carry on this extensive explosives indus- 
try. This is in the area of the old lead 
and zinc mining, smelting, and refining 
area that made the tristate area famous, 
and has supported both World Wars. 

I certainly want to compliment the of- 
ficials of Hercules, Inc., for their plans 
to rebuild at the expense of some $7 mil- 
lion. I strongly urge they coordinate the 
existing devastated facilities with those 
in being, in order to continue this work 
in the tristate area. They might well, 
as an interim measure, include a shut- 
down explosive and dynamite plant of 
Dupont, Inc., at Carl Junction, Mo., 
nearby; as well as possibly the use of 
facilities of Solar Nitrogen or Atlas 
Chemical Corp., in the immediate area of 
their own complex. 
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As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
vital that we continue this capacity, lest 
we have strikes in any areas which could 
completely shut down the powder pro- 
duction of this Nation, in this time of an 
overseas war. 

I strongly compliment the company for 
its ongoing vision and safety precautions 
and compliment the people for their tol- 
erance of this blast and disaster. Weare 
thankful the damage was no greater than 
it was. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first individual bill on the Private 
Calendar. 


WON LOY JUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1822) 
for the relief of Won Loy Jung. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1822 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Won Loy Jung may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE NABOKOFF AND 
OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10846) 
for the relief of Katherine Nabokoff, and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 10846 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of State is authorized, under such 
terms and conditions as he deems appro- 
priate, to compensate Katherine Nabokoff, 
Emil Homoceanu, Elvira Olteanu, Sanda 
Panaitescu, Peter Grant, and Calliope Ghino- 
pol, each of whom has been imprisoned by a 
foreign government as a result of his, or her, 
employment by the United States. The com- 
pensation may include an amount not ex- 
ceeding the salary the alien would have 
earned during the period of imprisonment, 
including normal within class increases, 
grade promotions, and related fringe benefits. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Katherine Nabokoff, the sum of 
$40,182.50, and to Emil Homoceanu, the sum 
of $17,228.23, as gratuities for sacrifices they 
sustained as the result of imprisonment by 
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a foreign government as the result of their 
employment by the United States. In each 
ease the period of imprisonment may be con- 
sidered for the purposes of all other employee 
benefits to be a period of employment by the 
United States and shall be determined to be 
creditable service for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2251, 
et seq.). Provided, That the individual 
makes the required employee contribution. 
“Sec. 2. No part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by an agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
eee any contract to the contrary not- 
. Any person violating the pro- 
—— of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Katherine Nabo- 
koff and Emil Homoceanu.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PEDRO IRIZARRY GUIDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2914) 
for the relief of Pedro Irizarry Guido. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RENE HUGO HEIMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1336) 
for the relief of Rene Hugo Heimann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 1336 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Rene Hugo Heimann shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN PUBLIC LAND 
IN WYOMING TO CLARA DOZIER 
WIRE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5226) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain public land in Wyo- 
ming to Clara Dozier Wire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 822, a similar 
Senate bill, be considered in lieu of H.R. 
5226. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the Senate bill, as follows: 
S. 822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
issue a patent under the Small Tract Act (52 
Stat. 609) as amended (43 U.S.C. 682a—682e), 
to Clara Dozier Wire for the public land de- 
scribed as lot 19, section 22, township 19 
north, range 105 west, sixth principal merid- 
ian, Wyoming, containing approximately 3.67 
acres, 

Sec. 2. Such patent shall be issued only if, 
within one year after the date Clara Dozier 
Wire is notified by the Secretary of the 
amount of payment required, she pays to the 
Secretary the sum of (a) the fair market 
value of the land as of August 16, 1955, ex- 
clusive of any value resulting from the de- 
velopment or improvement of the land by 
Clara Dozier Wire or her family, and (b) the 
administrative costs of making the convey- 
ance, as determined by the Secretary. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R, 5226) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of oe Private Calendar be dispensed 
wi 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


ACTION BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE IN THE CASE 
OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s decision by the International Court 
of Justice was a tragedy, not only for the 
people of South-West Africa, but for the 
whole world. In the efforts of mankind 
to achieve a world in which the rule of 
law will take the place of international 
anarchy and the morality of the jungle, 
yesterday’s decision was a long step 
backward. For technical legal reasons 
of dubious validity, the Court refused to 
consider the merits of the most impor- 
tant litigation yet presented to it. By a 
majority of one, the Court turned its 
back on the claims for justice of the 
people of South-West Africa; it also 
turned its back on those around the 
world who had hoped that this Court 
would respond to the challenge to con- 
tribute to the enforcement of interna- 
tional standards of morality. In the his- 
tory of the development of the world’s 
institutions, yesterday will be recorded 
as a black day. 

The failure of the International Court 
to take any action means that the full 
burden of devising and carrying out ways 
and means to see that the people of 
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South-West Africa are freed from the 
cruelties and indignities of apartheid 
and are guaranteed the right of self- 
determination will fall more than ever 
on the United Nations and its member 
states, including the United States. I 
trust that the President, the Secretary of 
State, and Ambassador Goldberg will 
take urgent steps to develop a U.S. policy 
calculated to achieve these objectives. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 167] 
Baring Hamilton Olson, Minn 
Brown, Calif. Hardy O'Neill, Mass 
Burleson Hathaway Passman 
Cabell Hawkins Poage 
Callaway Henderson Powell 
Celler Resnick 
Conyers King, N.Y. Rivers, Alaska 
Cramer Landrum Roncalio 
Diggs Leggett St Germain 
Edwards, La Long, La. Scott 
Ellsworth Long, Md Senner 
Everett Mallliard Sickles 
Evins, Tenn Martin, Ala Thompson, N.J, 
Farnsley Martin, Mass. Todd 
Fogarty Mathias Toll 
Fraser Mills Van Deerlin 
Gathings Mink Walker, Miss. 
Green, Oreg. Morrison Weltner 
Griffiths Murray White, Idaho 
Hagan, Ga. O'Hara, Mich. Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 372 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

Pending that motion I would like to 
make a brief statement and a request. 

In view of the magnitude of the pend- 
ing bill, the committee would like for 
Members who wish to discuss it to have 
an opportunity to do so. I doubt that all 
of the time to be requested will be utilized, 
but I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to not to exceed 
5 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lirrscoms] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15941, making 
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appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Kock in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] will be recog- 
nized for 2% hours, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lirscoms] will be 
recognized for 2½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not naive enough 
to believe that Members will sit rigidly in 
their seats and listen to every word of 
discussion of the pending Defense ap- 
propriation bill. I know that the great 
majority of the Members of the House 
are in favor of a strong defense program. 
I am thankful for the feeling, also, that 
the Members of the House trust their 
colleagues on all committees—Appropri- 
ations and others—when it comes to 
dealing with matters having to do with 
the survival of the United States. 

Nevertheless, while not all Members 
may sit all the time and listen to the dis- 
cussion of this bill, members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations cannot absolve 
themselves of the responsibility of laying 
it on the line with respect to the pur- 
poses of the bill and its general content. 
Then those who do not hear, friend and 
foe alike, will have an opportunity to 
read and interpret the intentions and the 
motives of the elected representatives of 
the people. 

I should like to make reference to a 
number of collateral things which are in- 
teresting to me and which relate directly 
or indirectly to the bill, before getting 
into a discussion of the details of the 
measure. 

FEDERAL SPENDING 

I have in my hand a clipping from the 
morning paper, entitled: “Budget En- 
dangered, L.B.J. Calls for Cuts.” 

I have in my hand a wire story of the 
Associated Press of today, from which I 
quote in part: 

WasHINGTON.—President Johnson appealed 
to Members of Congress today to keep non- 
defense spending in line with his recommen- 
dations, saying one alternative is a tax in- 
crease. 

Johnson himself briefed newsmen after 
Members of the House and and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees had returned to 
Capitol Hill after conferring with Johnson 
for more than an hour. 

Earlier, one of the conference participants, 
Senate Democratic leader MIKE MANSFIELD 
of Montana, said Johnson told them that if 
Congress did not cut back on appropriations 
he would be forced to increase deficit spend- 
ing or ask for a tax increase. 

Johnson said add-ons to his recommen- 
dations already amount to about $1 billion 
and budget estimates indicate this could 
reach $5 billion to $6 billion, bringing the 


budget close to $120 billion compared with 
the budget request of $113 billion. 


If this situation should develop, in my 
opinion it would be most damaging to the 


welfare of the country, economically and 
otherwise. 
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I continue to read: 

While saying a tax increase is one alterna- 
tive to a hold-down in non-defense spending, 
Johnson said there will be no decision by 
him on this until the appropriation bills are 
further along in Congress and after it has 
been determined how much additional spend- 
ing will be required in Vietnam. 

He— 


Meaning the President 


said there will be a request for a substantial 
supplemental appropriation for Vietnam— 


There will be a substantial additional 
request for defense. I might interpolate, 
it could be $10 billion. I do not know 
how much it will be, and neither does the 
President 
but that it is impossible at this stage to tell 
now much it will be. 


That is the end of the story. 

Let me review for Members who are in- 
terested in the fiscal affairs of the coun- 
try and the economic stability of the 
country—and you are interested what 
we have done thus far in the House. 

In appropriation bills passed thus far 
in the House, we are below the Presi- 
dent’s budget request by $280 million. 

What the President really was talking 
about, in my judgment, was the Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill, which the House 
increased far above the President’s budg- 
et, making it unnecessarily high, in my 
judgment. 

What he was further talking about, in 
my judgment—and I was there at the 
meeting—was the threat that this Con- 
gress may authorize vastly more than he 
has requested for the education program. 

This would certainly throw the budget- 
ary plans of the Government very much 
out of balance, and this step should not 
be taken, I for one shall not support an 
authorization or an appropriation bill 
that does any such thing. Neither will I 
support a poverty bill which goes far 
above the large sums requested by the 
President. 

My colleagues, I say to you that it is 
time for Members of the House to stand 
on their two feet and take the responsi- 
bility for undertaking to hold spending 
within decent and reasonable limits. In 
the face of this kind of admonition, how- 
ever, we have merrily gone on our way 
authorizing far more than has been re- 
quested and, in my judgment, the Presi- 
dent has already requested too much for 
many of these nondefense programs. 

Now, what about this bill? You can 
point your finger and say, “Mr. Manon, 
is this bill not $900 million above the 
budget?” If you do, I would have to 
say, “Yes.” I will discuss that as we go 
along, and I will give you the reasons 
why it is. I have said to those in the 
places of highest authority in the coun- 
try, and I say to you today that you 
cannot expect elected officials of the Gov- 
ernment, certainly in an election year, 
to appear to be unwilling to appropriate 
every dime that might possibly be needed 
for the defense and security of the 
United States. 

Now, I make a sharp distinction here 
between defense and nondefense spend- 
ing. Generally speaking, not many 
Members are going to go home and boast 
about cutting defense programs, even 
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those they think may be of doubtful 
validity. 
IMPORTANCE OF BILL 


In a war, speeches and official pro- 
nouncements are often necessary and 
quite important. Legislation is often 
necessary and important. However, a 
modern war cannot be fought without 
money, without big money. This bill 
before us today provides the money, an 
all-important ingredient for action and 
success in the war. Without this bill, 
without the money appropriated in this 
bill, all of the official pronouncements 
and legislation otherwise would be little 
more than scraps of paper. Insofar as 
fighting the war successfully is con- 
cerned, they would be futile. 

This pending bill, then—and I say this 
without fear of contradiction—is the 
most important bill of this session of 
Congress. Without it this session of 
Congress would be a dismal, a tragic, and 
an utter failure. I make this statement 
not to enhance the bill which I have the 
honor to present but in order to put the 
facts in proper perspective. 

This is the largest single defense ap- 
propriation bill presented to Congress 
since World War II. This huge defense 
bill is not spoken of boastfully or capri- 
ciously. I speak of it with deep regret. 
Even without the anticipated supple- 
mental request, the Department of De- 
fense will have available to it during the 
current fiscal year, which began on July 
1, the sum of $100 billion. 

Think of that amount of money and 
the responsibility of those who must ad- 
minister the expenditure of it. 

Mr. Chairman, it would take too long 
to catalog what this money could do if 
expended for peaceful purposes on the 
local, State, and National level. 

So, of course, it is unfortunate that we 
have to take so much of our Nation’s 
resources and such a heavy tax bite from 
the citizens, but we have no alternative. 

Mr. Chairman, our Government has 
concluded that the immediate and 
long-range safety and well-being of the 
people of the United States are involved 
in this war. It must, therefore, be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

The American people have put their 
shoulders to the wheel, their hand to 
the plow, and there is no turning back. 

The approval of this bill is one of the 
strongest possible indications that Con- 
gress supports a policy which calls for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
All of the diverse voices in the country 
to the contrary—and there are a few, 
relatively few—this represents a deter- 
mination to win on the part of the 
elected representatives of the people. 

It is a signal to the whole wide world. 
Will Hanoi misread the signal? I do 
not know, nor does anyone else know, 
nor can any one individual predict the 
turn in the war and how long it will last. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say that cer- 
tainly it would be the height of folly 
for Hanoi to ignore the implications of 
the bill which this House will pass to- 
day or tomorrow. No vacillation or 
appeasement is written into the measure 
pending before us today. There is no 
encouragement here to opponents who 
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hope the United States will get tired and 
quit. 
Mr. Chairman, while the pending bill 
is important and it takes a huge bite out 
of the income of the taxpayers, it is, 
fortunately, relatively noncontroversial. 

Although the war is of deep concern 
to all Members of Congress, there is little 
dispute over the necessity for providing 
adequately for our military forces. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to the timing of our financial support. 
Some say we ought to add additional 
billions now, giving the Defense Depart- 
ment, more or less, a blank check, be- 
cause we know large sums will be needed 
later. But many of us feel, “Well, why 
should we add these large additional 
sums now, since we cannot clearly de- 
fine what the requirements may be? 
Why not wait until the Executive can 
come forth with a budget estimate and 
make a formal request, documenting the 
needs? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the no-blank- 
check approach is better. But be that 
as it may, this is procedural; it is not 
very important. 

POLICY OF FIRMNESS 


Mr. Chairman, some will disagree with 
the level of funding in several programs 
contained in the bill. Some may dis- 
approve of the antiballistic missile pro- 
gram which we are recommending here, 
and there are other differences of opin- 
ion. But I would say that probably 
95 percent of the funds provided in this 
bill are hardly in disagreement at all. 
The important fact is that we are united 
in our support of a firm and effective 
policy. But, frankly, we must confess 
to each other that we are not quite sure 
in every respect just what that firm and 
effective policy should consist of. 

We hear statements to the effect that 
certain actions, such as the blockading of 
a port or the bombing of a target, would 
quickly end the war. Unfortunately, the 
war in Vietnam is a difficult, complex 
problem which does not lend itself to 
instant solutions. Along with our men 
and our material, perservance on the 
part of Americans is essential to eventual 
success. 

World War II ended more than 20 
years ago, but today we have more than 
five divisions in Europe. The Korean 
war ended more than 10 years ago, but 
today we have two divisions in Korea. 
If the fighting stopped in South Vietnam 
today, we would probably be required to 
maintain a substantial military presence 
in that country for quite some time. 

The immense value of the firm posi- 
tion of the United States in southeast 
Asia becomes apparent when we look at 
recent developments in Indonesia. The 
Communist Chinese had long sought to 
subvert and gain control of the Govern- 
ment of that country. Recently the 
people of Indonesia have been able to 
overcome these efforts and have broken 
the back, at least for the time being, of 
Communist power in Indonesia. If the 
United States had not been willing to 
back up its expressed support of freedom 
in southeast Asia with active military 
intervention when the situation seemed 
to demand it, it is most probable that the 
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people of Indonesia would not have 
dared to make their bold stroke against 
communism. 

Other nations and other peoples watch 
the progress of the conflict between com- 
munism and freedom very carefully. 
They want to pick a winner. They want 
to be on the winning side, and the people 
of Indonesia seemingly have demon- 
strated who they think will be the ulti- 
mate winner and it is not the Com- 
munists. 

The willingness of the United States, 
in defense of its security, to make sacri- 
fices to defeat communism in southeast 
Asia has bolstered the Government and 
the people of Thailand in their resistance 
to Communist aggression. There is no 
substitute for firmness and action in 
opposing Communist aggression. Pro- 
nouncements and debates will not suffice. 

The achievements of the Communists 
have not been too impressive in recent 
times. 

The reversal in Indonesia is not the 
only setback, The Soviet adventure in 
Cuba is of great concern to us but to the 
Soviets it is an expensive deadend which 
is costing Moscow about $300 million 
each year. Their subversive efforts in 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Peru, and in the 
Dominican Republic have all failed as 
of this date. 

In Africa, where the many problems 
facing the new governments seem to offer 
fertile fields for Communist subversion, 
the two most prominent friends of the 
Soviets, Nkrumah and Ben Bella, have 
both been overthrown. 

The people of captive countries in 
Eastern Europe continue to strive for 
more national independence and more 
individual liberty and are winning some 
degree of freedom from Soviet domina- 
tion. 

The Chinese Communists have thus 
far failed in east Africa, failed in their 
effort to mobilize the young national- 
ist nations at the Algiers Conference, 
and failed in their callous efforts to ex- 
ploit the unfortunate war between India 
and Pakistan. 

We have had our problems in foreign 
policy, but our opponents have had seri- 
ous problems themselves. In our free 
country, we hear about the real or 

d errors and frustrations which 
we suffer in the field of foreign policy. 
We should be careful to balance this 
picture with the facts on our opponents’ 
reverses. The cause of freedom has 
gained in the world and the cause of 
communism has been weakened, and we 
should recognize this fact. 


CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary McNamara 
is a much discussed man who has the 
responsibility for the management of 
the $100 billion available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and wants to prevent 
overspending. He wants to prevent un- 
controlled spending. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had experience 
with uncontrolled spending in previous 
wars in this century, and we all know 
that when war is in progress or when 
war clouds are hovering, there is a tend- 
ency to abandon the necessary controls 
over expenditures. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is a time when 
many financial restraints are loosened 
and a lot of people in Government and 
out of Government, in various capacities, 
see an opportunity to get the money for 
projects which would not have a chance 
under normal conditions. 

There has been and will be a lot of 
competition for the $100 billion. I think 
you know that. We all know that. 


DANGER OF OVERSPENDING 


Secretary McNamara is trying to 
monitor defense programs, screen re- 
quests, and prevent excesses in the midst 
of war. This is no easy task, but I think 
the American people feel that it should 
be earnestly undertaken. It is true that 
we have a tendency to say in wartime, 
“Who cares about money? It is victory 
we want, at a minimum cost to human 
life.“ 

This is a worthy impulse, but there is 
no good reason why we should not strive 
for victory at a minimum cost in lives, 
but at the same time with a cold, dis- 
passionate concern about overspending. 

Does not everybody know that we 
could be defeated in a measure on the 
home front by waste and overspending? 
Big spending is a major threat to our 
growth and stability and if we are not 
worried about it we ought to be. 

I do not have it in my heart to stand 
before the House of Representatives and 
condemn unreservedly any man who, 
with good intentions, seeks to monitor 
the expenditures of huge sums and keep 
some control over a massive operation. 

This is not to intimate that Secretary 
McNamara is a piker when it comes to 
defense spending. From some of his 
critics one would think that he is not 
much of a spender in defense, but I would 
say to you that he is far and away the 
biggest spender who ever occupied the 
position of Secretary of Defense. 

A lot of dust over certain controversial 
matters has seemingly obscured from 
some the huge magnitude of the spend- 
ing which is now being handled under 
the Department of Defense. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Let me point this out: During the last 
4 years, 1962 to 1965, Congress provided 
the Department of Defense huge sums 
of money, averaging over $47 billion a 
year, for functions which are covered in 
the pending bill. This represents an in- 
crease of slightly more than $10 billion a 
year over the average of appropria- 
tions during the previous 4 years. 
How can anyone, in the face of facts like 
that, shout that we are not spending a 
considerable sum on the defense pro- 
grams? 

For the current fiscal year, we are be- 
ing asked for a sum of nearly $60 billion 
to finance the defense program, and we 
are being told, and correctly so, that a 
number of additional billions of dollars 
will be required when the needs can be 
better identified, assuming that the war 
continues. 

DEFENSE ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE LAST 4 
YEARS 

If it had not been for the large defense 
appropriations of the past several 
years—and mark these words well—we 
would not have been able to cope with 
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the crisis in Vietnam without declaring 
a national emergency. It would have 
been impossible. 

I asked the Department of Defense to 
provide me with a summary of these ac- 
complishments and will include the 
statement furnished to me at this point. 


WHAT Dm THE NATION RECEIVE FOR THE IN- 
CREASES IN DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS IN 
FiscAL YEARS 1962-65? 


For the four fiscal years 1962-65, the Con- 
gress provided for the military functions of 
the Defense Department a total of $198.2 bil- 
lion, compared with the $156.8 billion pro- 
vided for the four fiscal years 1957-60. (FY 
1961 is omitted from this comparison because 
it was the transition year between the Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations. FY 
1965 is used as the terminal date because it 
immediately preceded the major deployment 
of U.S, troops to Vietnam.) This is an in- 
crease of more than $41 billion over the FY 
1957-60 level. What did the nation receive 
for this increase in the Defense budget? 

As shown on the attached Table, the costs 
of active duty military personnel were 
$5.8 billion more in FY 1962-65 than in FY 
1957-60. A large part of this increase was 
required simply to pay for pay raises and 
other benefits provided by the Congress to 
our military personnel. As a result, the 
average cost per military man in 
from $4,295 in FY 1961 to $4,762 in FY 1965. 
The balance of the increase, however, went 
to pay for additional military personnel. 
For example, the active duty strength of the 
Army was increased from about 860,000 at 
the end of FY 1961 to about 970,000 by the 
end of FY 1965, an increase of 110,000, With 
this increase, the Army was able to round 
out the manning and make combat ready 
three of its divisions which in 1961 were 
being used for training and to add two new 
divisions, thereby raising the total number 
of combat ready divisions to 16. In the Ma- 
rine Corps an additional 15,000 men were 
added to round out the manning of its units 
and the authorized strength of the Navy was 
increased by about 50,000 men to support 
the addition of about 100 active ships to the 
Fleet. Another $2.1 billion of the $41.4 bil- 
lion increase was required for the pay of the 
growing number of military personnel on the 
retired roles, an additional expense which 
would have had to be incurred in any event, 

Operation and maintenance costs, which 
are closely related to numbers of military 
personnel and the overall size of the force, 
required $7.1 billion more during FY 1962-65 
than in the FY 1957-60 period. Included in 
this sum were pay increases for most of the 
civilian employees of the Defense Establish- 
ment, whose compensation is funded in these 
appropriations. 

Thus, the increase in our military forces 
and in the compensation of the Defense De- 
partment’s military and civilian personnel 
accounted for $15.3 billion or 37 percent of 
the total increase in Defense appropriations, 
FY 1962-65 over FY 1957-60. 

Another $13.6 billion of the $41.4 billion 
increase was in the area of major procure- 
ment. The largest part of this increase, al- 
most $5.9 billion, went for ordnance, vehicles 
and related equipment, principally for the 
General Purpose or Limited War Forces. 
This is precisely the category of procurement 
most closely related to the kind of military 
effort in which our forces are now engaged 
in Vietnam. These are the funds required 
for the procurement of ground ammunition, 
aircraft, bombs and Army and Marine Corps 
weapons and equipment of all types. Sim- 
ilarly, most of the $1.8 billion of additional 
funds provided for electronics and commu- 
nications equipment was for our ground 
forces. 

For construction of ships $3.7 billion more 
was provided, not only for Polaris sub- 
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marines, but also for a large increase in the 
shipbuilding program of the Navy’s General 
Purpose Forces. 

The increase of $3.3 billion for missiles re- 
fiects the vast increase in our strategic mis- 
sile forces which took place in the FY 1962- 
65 period. On June 30, 1961, we had a total 
of only 108 strategic missiles in place; by 
June 30 a year ago we had 1,318, notwith- 
standing the fact that 126 Atlas and 54 
Titan missiles had been phased out of the 
forces in FY 1964-65. 

The small reduction in appropriations for 
aircraft obscures several important changes 
in the types of aircraft being procured. 
While funds for strategic aircraft declined 
sharply in the FY 1962-65 period as com- 
pared with FY 1957-60, funds provided for 
tactical aircraft and airlift aircraft were sig- 
nificantly increased. For example, in FY 
1961 a total of $362 million was provided 
for 180 Air Force tactical fighters. During 
the FY 1962-65 period, an average of more 
than $865 million for 360 aircraft a year was 
provided, With regard to airlift, the original 
FY 1961 Budget request provided only $70 
million for 25 aircraft. During the FY 1962- 
65 period, an average of about $450 million 
for about 120 airlift aircraft a year was pro- 
vided. Our airlift capacity in being was 
actually doubled from FY 1961 to FY 1965, 
with a far greater increase in prospect when 
all of the new aircraft funded in the FY 
1962-65 period are delivered. Finally, a total 
of 3,566 helicopters were financed in the 
FY 1962-65 period for the Army alone, com- 
pared with 1,139 in FY 1957-60. It has been 
this more than three-fold increase in the 
helicopter procurement that has made pos- 
sible the tremendous mobility of our forces 
now in South Vietnam. 

One of the most dramatic increases was in 
the research and development program, with 
$14 billion more being provided in FY 1962- 
65 than in the FY 1957-60 period, an in- 
crease of more than 100%, A significant part 
of this increase was for the military space 
program which, during most of the FY 1957- 
60 period, was in its infancy. Another large 
part of the increase was required to bring to 
fruition the advanced Polaris and Min- 
uteman missiles which now constitute 
the bulk of our strategic missile forces. 

Most of the increases in the Defense pro- 
gram which took place during the FY 
1962-65 period long had been urged upon 
the Defense Department by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee e.g. the accelera- 
tion of the Polaris program, the expan- 
sion of the airlift, the increase in procure- 
ment for the Army (for which $9.7 billion 
was appropriated in FY 1962-65 compared 
with $3.1bil in FY57-60), as well as the 
strengthening of our limited war forces gen- 
erally. In retrospect, it is perfectly clear 
that without these increases in the Defense 
appropriations, particularly for the expan- 
sion and strengthening of our limited war 
capabilities, we would have been unable to 
cope with the crisis which developed in 
South Vietnam a year ago, short of declar- 
ing a national emergency, calling up the 
reserve forces and initiating a crash pro- 
duction program, just as we had to do during 
the Korean War. With only 4 combat ready 
Army divisions in the central reserve (includ- 
ing one in Hawaii) we could never have de- 
ployed into combat 100,000 men to Vietnam, 
some 10,000 miles away, in 120 days. And, 
without the great increase in the procure- 
ment of ordnance and other consumables, 
we could not have sustained them in com- 
bat as well as we have. 

The bulk of the additional Defense ap- 
propriations which were required for FY 
1966 and 1967 are going to pay for the ac- 
tual costs of the conflict in Vietnam, that 
is, for the ground ammunition, air-delivered 
ordnance and other consumables required 
to support combat expenditure rates, for 
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additional aircraft and other equipment to of combat. In this connection it should be bility in order to minimize the loss of Ameri- 


replace combat attrition, and for the addi- 
tional personnel needed for the rotation of 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of new obligational authority, fiscal years 
1967-60 and fiscal years 1962-65 
[Dollars in millions] 


noted that one of the basic concepts of our 
military operations in Vietnam is to maxi- 
troops in Southeast Asia to spread the risks mize the utilization of firepower and mo- 


can lives. And this, by itself, accounts for 
a very major part of the increase in funds 
required in FY 1966-67. 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of expenditures, fiscal years 1957-60 and 
fiscal years 1962-65 


[Dollars in millions) 


Difference 


Fiscal Fiscal Difference 
years years 
1957-60 | 1962-65 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
Military personnel: 
tenet * . enrian 
ROG FORCE AA 2, 15 $47, 948 
2, 5% 2, 759 
4, 573 
55, 280 
47, 563 
23, 130 rj S 
13. 490 | +-3, 269 1 8 
9,871 | 43, 780 -+60.1 Or Parce, vehicles, and related equip- 
mr aS SET SS PR 
7,459 | +5,874 +370.6 Electronics and communications 
4.943 +-1, 764 +55. 5 Other procurement 
556 3,000 +444 +17.7 
— Hi see a cee 
61, 894 +-13, 612 +28.2 
= 1 development, test, and evalu- 
tion 26, 862 | 14, 053 +109. 4 Military construction, family housing.. 
ue construction, 2 bousin; 6, 039 —710 10.6 Civil defense_........____.- 
Civil defense 600 +600 0) Revolving and management funds 
Revolving and management funds 3 -R 
1 zim Total, military functions—-__...__.__- 
Total, military functions 156,840 | 198,238 | +41, 398 +26.4 
== = == DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY 
Department of the Arm 
Department of the Army 34, 473 48,288 | +13, 815 +40.1 Department of the Nav ss 
Department of the Nav 43, 816 59,787 | +15, 971 +36.5 Department of the Air Force. 
De ent of the Air Force 72, 78,357 | +5, 719 +7.9 Defense agencies, Office of the Secretary of 
De Aran Office of the verses oi of a Defense 
Dafen: ENEE OT 3,871 9, 893 +6, 022 +155.6 Civil defense 
600 059 
Her 0) 
+26.4 


1 Not applicable. 


It seems that the noncrash program 
which has been followed has been a most 
prudent and effective course to follow 
insofar as expenditures are concerned. 
We could afford to follow a noncrash 
program because we have spent at a 
high level over a number of years for 
defense in order to be prepared. This 
has been better for the war effort and 
better for the economy. Efforts have 
been made to procure as much as possible 
through the competitive bid method, 
rather than engage in costly crash pro- 
grams on a cost-plus basis, as has been 
done generally in wartime heretofore. 

I applaud this more reasonable, me- 
thodical, and efficient approach, as I be- 
lieve you do. We cannot, of course, have 
it both ways. 

In my view it would not be wise to 
channel huge, unnecessary funds from 
the Treasury into the Pentagon, knowing 
full well that a few years hence critics 
will be in a position to do again as they 
have done so many times before, soundly 
berate our military officials for inordinate 
and extravagent purchases. 

I do not have to remind you that this 
sort of thing has happened in the past. 

BLUE RIBBON COMMISSION ON DEFENSE 


I would like to make another corollary 
statement in regard to the problems be- 
fore us. My colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee in the minority have come for- 
ward with a proposal of which I have 
not previously taken note, but which I 
feel I should discuss at the moment. 


Not applicable. 


The additional views found on page 
34 of the report begin by stressing a 
lack of confidence in our defense pro- 
grams and officials. It calls for some- 
thing to be done about what is called a 
very serious situation. 

I quote: 

It is for these reasons—and because only 
an objective third party can impartially ar- 
bitrate such a grave matter—that the un- 
dersigned— 


And we are seeking apparently here 
an arbiter of these grave matters— 
that the undersigned propose enactment of 
a Joint Resolution calling for the establish- 
ment of a Blue Ribbon Commission, made 
up of the highest calibre experts from both 
the civilian and military communities, to 
conduct an independent and objective 
evaluation of the projected defense posture 
of this country. 


I have been somewhat intrigued and 
a bit dismayed by the projection into 
this bill on the part of some of the mi- 
nority members of a proposed Blue 
Ribbon Commission. - 

To tell you the truth, I have been so 
fed up and disgusted with the prolifera- 
tion of commissions and study groups 
for so long a time, and I was so startled 
at this suggestion, that it took me some 
time to recover and make an observation 
about it. What I think we need gener- 
ally is fewer commissions and not more. 

The proposed Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion would be charged with conducting 
“an independent and objective evalua- 


tion of the projected defense posture of 
this country.” This would not be a con- 
gressional Blue Ribbon Commission. Ac- 
cording to the report, it would be made 
up of “the highest calibre experts.” 

The commission of experts would inev- 
itably be required to investigate the war 
as a part of the study of the defense pos- 
ture; otherwise, the commission would 
be derelict in its important duties. 

I note at this point that there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of offi- 
cials in the executive branch to pass the 
buck on important matters by hiring 
consultants and nonprofit corporations 
and firms outside the Government to 
make studies and, in effect, at least in 
part, to make decisions that we are pay- 
ing Government executives to make. I 
do not want any commission made up of 
experts taking the responsibility of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives when it comes to dealing, as elected 
representatives of the people, with the 
survival of the United States. 

We have been critical at times of peo- 
ple in the Department of Defense who 
attempt to dodge hard questions put to 
them by members of the committee by 
saying, “We are having a study made of 
that.” That is one of the dead-end an- 
swers that we sometimes abhor. 

I believe you will agree with me that 
Congress must not join the buck passers. 
We must stand up and face our responsi- 
bility, and we will. 
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We must not ask someone else to do 
the work that the House has assigned to 
its appropriate committees. I know that 
the hearings are long, the work is ardu- 
ous, and that Members are pressed for 
time and have many other things to do, 
but I believe that the elected Members of 
the legislative branch must do their own 
work and make their own decisions, or 
the people of this country will be deprived 
of the representative government which 
is theirs to claim under the Constitution. 

The operation of the seniority system 
is a rather effective management tool in 
the House, although it is not always per- 
fect. It enables the Members to sit on 
committees and subcommittees for the 
number of years which are required to 
obtain some experience which is so neces- 
sary to making intelligent decisions. For 
instance, the eight members of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations 
have served a total of 111 years in proc- 
essing defense appropriations. 

Let us explore a little more deeply the 
background and experience of congres- 
sional committees which deal with de- 
fense. I see some of the Members here 
who deal with it on the legislative com- 
mittee, some of the important Members— 
and they are all important. The mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee have served a total of 398 years on 
their committee. I have not checked the 
figures for the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, but it is a very experienced 
group. I did check on the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee in the other 
body. The total period of service for all 
members of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations is 243 years. 

Let me add a footnote here. If we do 
not know something about what is going 
on, we have nobody to blame but our- 
selves. Mostly at the taxayers’ expense, 
and properly so, 115 Members of the 
House and Senate, visited Vietnam in the 
last year and a half. 

Do the sponsors of the blue ribbon 
commission approach wish to downgrade 
these committees and subcommittees and 
the members thereof? How long would 
it take the experts of the blue ribbon 
commission to acquire the background 
and experience and knowledge and 
judgment which are already possessed, 
I feel, by the committees of Congress 
which deal with vital military matters? 

Of course, it may be contemplated that 
the blue ribbon commission would be 
made up of military men. I can see 
no special good that would come from 
having a committee of former expert 
military men, who no longer have the 
responsibility for making decisions, to 
come forth and tell the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Congress what should 
be done about present defense needs. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

The conduct of the war is the re- 
sponsibility of the President and of the 
Congress. We cannot evade this re- 
sponsibility. We are elected officials. 
The blue ribbon commission would be 
an appointed group. Nor can the execu- 
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tive branch evade responsibility for the 
military posture and the long-range se- 
curity of the United States. I for one 
do not want to escape that responsibility. 
We do not need to be reminded of our 
duty. We simply need to do our duty, 
and this I believe we are doing. 

One of the complaints in former years 
has been that the country starved the 
military during times of peace and gave 
them a blank check during times of war. 
That is not the way to run the Military 
Establishment, and that is not the way 
we run the Military Establishment. We 
have had a strong Military Establish- 
ment ever since the buildup which began 
with the Korean war in 1950. I propose 
that we continue as Members of Congress 
to see to it—and we can—that we have a 
strong military program, a program 
sufficient to give the President complete 
freedom to take whatever steps he deems 
necessary to defend the best interests of 
the United States in any corner of the 
earth. 

One is at liberty to find fault with our 
military and international policies, and 
we all find some faults—and we should, 
because constructive criticism is good— 
but one cannot point a finger to the 
U.S. Congress and correctly say that we 
have failed in our responsibility to main- 
tain and support the most powerful mili- 
tary force in the modern world. 

As a sidelight, I should like to point 
out that a great Republican President, 
Abraham Lincoln, was saddled during 
the War Between the States with a Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War. That 
committee has been categorized by his- 
torians in less than complimentary terms. 
The committee’s habit of asking sub- 
ordinate military officers to testify as to 
the effectiveness of their superior officers 
complicated already existing problems 
confronting the President and the Army. 

The appointment of such a committee 
was, of course, an expression of lack of 
confidence in President Lincoln; and, in 
my opinion, the passage of a resolution 
by Congress appointing a blue ribbon 

on would be an expression of 
lack of confidence in the Commander in 
Chief, an elected official of the Govern- 
ment, and a lack of confidence in the 
Congress to do the job assigned to it 
under the Constitution. 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


So much has been said in and out of 
the House of Representatives about Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara that I shall 
take advantage of this opportunity to say 
a few words about him—not in praise 
and not in defense, but simply in regard 
to the facts of the situation. 

A lot of people who want a blank check 
would like to destroy Robert McNamara. 

A lot of people with the sincerest of 
motives would like to see the Secretary 
removed because they question the valid- 
ity of his decisions. 

I would say this about the Secretary: 
He has cooperated somewhat at times 
with his critics. He has the misfortune 
of never having run for a political office, 
and he does not realize, to the extent 
that some of us do, that a statement can 
be taken out of context. 

What I am trying to say is that while 
the Secretary has made some mistakes, 
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he has been given credit for making mis- 
takes which he actually did not make. 

The Secretary will have under his con- 
trol this year, as I have said, $100 bil- 
lion, and that does not include the sup- 
plemental which will come forward later. 

What kind of man do the American 
people want to handle funds of this un- 
believable magnitude? An indecisive 
man? A weakling? 

We do not need a “yes man” as Secre- 
tary of Defense. What we need is a 
combination of a “yes and no man,” who 
cannot be stampeded, who does not run 
for cover when attacked, and who is 
dedicated to the public interest. That 
is the kind we need, I believe. 

We need a man who works day and 
night to be of service to our fighting men 
and to the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

We need a man who is loyal to the 
President, his boss, who is elected by the 
people and who, under our Constitution, 
is the Commander in Chief of our mili- 
tary forces. 

There does not quickly come to mind 
at the moment a man who would be 
superior to Secretary McNamara as Sec- 
retary of Defense, although, of course, 
there are others who are qualified to be 
Secretary of Defense. The job is really 
an impossible job, anyway. No man can 
do the job without making a lot of 
enemies. What man among us could do 
a good job as Secretary of Defense, mak- 
ing all of the necessary hard decisions, 
and still keep all of the admirals, all of 
the generals, all of the defense contrac- 
tors, and all of the columnists happy all 
of the time? I just do not think it can 
be done. 

You cannot push this man around. I 
am not so sure that the American peo- 
ple want a man who has the responsi- 
bility for the handling of $100 billion 
pushed around by a selfish group, or by 
an unselfish group for that matter. 

Without a strong man as our Secre- 
tary of Defense there would be chaos, I 
mean even more chaos, in the Pentagon 
than we already have. Every service 
would be fighting its own private war. 

I leave it to you and to the American 
public to determine whether or not the 
present Secretary of Defense measures 
up reasonably well to the requirements 
of the job he has to do. The Secretary 
of Defense, as I say, is brilliant, but he 
is not infallible. At times I sharply 
disagree with him and I do not hesitate 
to tell him so. 

Now, if you will turn to pages 3 and 4 
of the committee report, you will find 
evidence of the viewpoint I have just 
expressed. For example, I did every- 
thing I could to get the Secretary to 
support an additional supplemental 
budget estimate, before we brought in 
this bill :or $600 million to pay the 
salaries of all the servicemen who were 
already in uniform as of June 30. Their 
salaries have to be paid, and I thought 
that our committee should not bring a 
bill to you which did not even cover the 
pay cost of all of the men in uniform. 
This request was not forthcoming. It 
should have been. The money request 
could have been passed over until a 
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later date and the Department could 
have used up the money available at a 
faster rate and later come back to 
Congress for more. But, in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
State, and elsewhere we provide the 
funds at the beginning of the year to 
pay the personnel on board for the entire 
year. I thought we should do the same 
for the actual number of men in service. 
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Moreover, I felt that if we had an addi- 
tional budget estimate for defense we 
would highlight the astronomical cost of 
the war, and it would enable those of us 
who are trying to hold the lid down on 
spending and on overauthorization to do 
our job a little better. It would tend to 
shock the country and the Congress into 
a greater realization of the magnitude 
of the money cost of this war, not to 
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mention the cost in the lives of our 
citizens. 

We bring before you today a bill pro- 
viding $58 billion for the defense of the 
country. 

SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, I have permission to 
insert in the Recor page 2 of the report, 
which gives a very clear statement of the 
money involved. 


Title 


Title I—Military personnel. 
Title pe ion and maintenance- 


rement. 
Title IV— Research, development, test, and evaluation 


Title V- Emergency fund, southeast Asia 


Ur | nae 


Title V—Special foreign currency program 


Appropriation, | Budget estimate, 
1966 1967 

$17, 039, 491,000 | $18, 675, 700, 000 

14, 973, 962, 000 15, 675, 094, 000 

18, 423, 400, 000 16, 200, 000 

6, 721, 150, 000 6, 359, 000 

5 , 700, 000, 6 


snug esa of appropriations by organizational component: 


Air 


Emergency fund, southeast Asia 


Total, Department of Defensė...------------------- 


!.. ðͤ 8 
Defense agencies, Office of the r te of Defense 


15, 727, 989, 000 16, 925, 
17, 267, 524, 000 
21, 298, 085, 000 20, 686, 300, 000 
2, 864, 405, 000 3, 239, 059, 000 
1, 700, 000, 000 


58, 858, 003, 000 57, 664, 353, 000 


Bill compared with— 
Recommended 


in bill, 1967 

Appropriation, | Budget estimate, 

1966 1967 
1.82, 259, 853, 000 -+-$623, 644, 000 
+748, 832, 000 +47, 700, 000 
—1, 770, 800, 000 +244, 400, 000 
+207, 809, 000 +23, 600, 000 
—1, 700, 000, 000 ͥ H 
+-7, 348, 000 +7, 348, 000 
+946, 692, 000 
+1, 713, 049, 000 +515, 244, 000 
—334, 324, 000 +120, 000, 000 
—332, 685, 000 +279, 100, 000 
+407, 002, 000 +382, 348, 000 
„ —1, 700, 000, 000 —— „L 
— 246, 958, 000 +946, 692, 000 


1 The original budget estimates were submitted in local currency amounts which were equivalent to $11,975,000. ‘The original amounts were subsequently reduced to 


$7,348,000 at the request of the Department of Defense. 


This bill does not quite reach the total 
amount appropriated last year for de- 
fense in the several bils. It is a quarter 
of a billion dollars below that. But it is 
the largest single appropriation bill since 
World War II. In addition we will very 
likely have a big supplemental coming 
along early next year unless the war 
concludes, which most of us do not an- 
ticipate. 

The table shows recommendations for 
each service. It shows that we recom- 
mend $946 million above the budget. If 
we turn to page 3, we find out why we are 
above the budget: 

Scope of the bill 

The bill contains funds 
equivalent to all of the pro- 
gram and activity amounts 
proposed in the budget esti- 
mates. A major readjust- 
ment, and several sugges- 
tions as to realignment of 
priorities as between pro- 
grams of relatively minor 
consequence, are noted else- 


where in this report------- $57, 664, 353, 000 


The bill contains funds 
for continuing personnel, 
functions, or activities, 
which either were not pro- 

ed for continuation in 
the budget, or were pro- 
posed for reduction or ma- 
jor reallocation, as follows: 

Military personnel al- 

ready on duty above the 
strength estimated as of 
July 1, 1966—— 
Retaining separate Army 
National Guard and 
Army Reserve organiza- 


569, 000, 000 


5 67, 044, 000 
Retain all 25 Air National 

Guard heavy airlift ` 

units — h 
Continue B-52 fleet at 600 


aircraft 


4, 300, 000 
6, 000, 000 


Scope of the bill—Continued 
Continue “Claims” as reg- 
ular annual appropria- 
1 
Provide appropriation in 
lieu of foreign currency 
authorization 


$25, 000, 000 


7, 348, 000 


Subtotal, revisions... 678, 692, 000 


New programs deemed de- 
sirable for our military 
security, not proposed in the 
budget are provided for as 
follows: 

1. NIKE-X anti-ballistic 
missile system (net 
after deleting a clas- 
sified item of $4,- 
600,000) 

2. Additional OH-6A light 
observation helicop- 
ters 

3. One nuclear powered 
frigate (net after de- 
letion of two conven- 
tional destroyers ) 

4. Provision for produc- 
tion capability for 
the F-12 inter- 
ceptor aircraft... 55, 000, 000 

5. Procurement of aero- 
medical transport 
1 

6. Augmentation of Deep 
Submergence pro- 
. 

7. Additional funding for 
Advanced Manned 
Strategic Aircraft 
(net after reducing 
another item of 
$3,000,000, as de- 
scribed elsewhere) 8, 800, 000 


Subtotal additions. 268, 000, 000 


The total appropria- 


tions recommended. 58, 611, 045, 000 


COMMITTEE ACTIONS 


Mr. Chairman, we are above the budget 
to the extent of $569 million because of 
the necessity for including money which 
was not budgeted for the pay of the men 
and women in uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, we provided $67,- 
044,000 to keep the Guard and Reserve 
separate because legislation has not been 
passed resolving this question. 

We added $167 million above the 
budget, offset by a $4 million reduction 
in another program, with which to pro- 
vide the beginnings of an antimissile pro- 
gram, a defense against Soviet ICBM's 
or prospective Red Chinese ICBM’s. 
The $167 million makes the appropria- 
tion for the so-called Nike-X system run 
to about $600 million, including the $417 
million requested in the budget and pro- 
vided to continue research and develop- 
ment. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we recommend 
for the continuation of the line for the 
manufacture of the hottest interceptor 
aircraft known today, the F-12, $55 
million. 

Then, we have certain other items in- 
volving smaller amounts. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in total, we are 
above the budget in the amount of about 
$946 million. But, this is relatively un- 
important, because we are going to be 
above the amount in this bill before the 
fiscal year ends, if the war continues. 

ADEQUACY OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATES 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to 
the attention of the members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union the matter of the ade- 
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quacy of the budget. That discussion 
begins on page 4 of the report and I shall 
insert that into the RECORD: 

ADEQUACY OF THE ESTIMATES 


The formulation of the financial programs 
of the Federal Government for a given fiscal 
year must of necessity be based on a number 
of arbitrary assumptions, A year is an arbi- 

fiscal period. The Budget must be 
submitted to Congress prior to an arbitrary 
point in time. Arbitrary positions must be 
taken as to whether or not possible future 
events will come to pass. 

In determining the Defense budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1967, the basic arbitrary 
decision was made to finance wartime rates 
of operation in Vietnam throughout fiscal 
year 1967. This decision should not be con- 
strued as a prediction as to when the war 
will end. It simply provides guidelines for 
the calculation of the funds that may be 
required. The date of the termination of 
the war is, of course, impossible to predict. 

In the preparation of the Defense budget, 
other assumptions were made as to the levels 
of manning; the rates of utilization of mili- 
tary supplies; the rates of the operation of 
aircraft, ships, and other major military 
equipment, and so forth. 

The Committee wishes to make it clear 
that as the fiscal year proceeds, if combat 
operations continue at a high level, substan- 
tial additional funds will be required. The 
Defense Department has advised the Com- 
mittee that if the Vietnam war continues a 
substantial supplemental request for addi- 
tional funds will be made when the require- 
ments can be more accurately computed. 
These decisions will have to be made months 
prior to June 30, 1967 and will materially 
affect both the fiscal year 1967 and 1968 
Defense budgets. The Committee feels that 
such additional requirements would un- 
doubtedly total several billion dollars. It 
is not possible at this time to calculate with 
certainty just what the additional require- 
ments may be and no specific date has been 
determined for submission of a supplemental 
request. The Committee feels however, that 
such a request cannot be postponed beyond 
January or February of next year, It will 
be recalled that the Supplemental Defense 
request for the current fiscal year was sent 
to Congress on January 19, 1966. 

When the Budget for fiscal year 1967 was 
submitted to Congress in January, it was 
estimated that the total military personnel 
strength on June 30, 1966, would be 2,987,300. 
In the intervening five months military man- 
power has been increased at a more rapid 
rate and it is now estimated that our mill- 
tary manpower will total 3,095,700 at that 
time, an increase of 108,400. The Committee 
recommends an appropriation of $569,000,000 
above the Budget estimate for the pay and 
allowances of additional personnel. The as- 
sumption is made that no manpower reduc- 
tions will take place during the fiscal year 
and that funds will be required for at least 
this many personnel for the entire period. 

It should be added that if pending legis- 
lation, providing pay increases for military 
and civilian personnel, is enacted into law, 
a supplemental sum will have to be added 
during fiscal year 1967 to cover the cost. It 
will be recalled that during the current fiscal 
year pay increase legislation enacted last year 
required a supplemental appropriation. A 
budget request was submitted on March 8, 
1966, and Congress completed action on May 
10, 1966. 

The Department of Defense estimates that 
at the end of the current fiscal year, on June 
30, 1966, the Department will have on hand 
in unexpended funds nearly $42 billion. If 
the sum recommended in the accompanying 
bill is approved, the Department of Defense 
will have on hand for expenditure in the 
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coming fiscal year a total sum of just over 
$100 billion—this is not to say that this total 
sum will or should be expended during fiscal 
year 1967. 

The Congress follows a full-funding prac- 
tice in financing major weapons systems for 
the Department of Defense, Much of the 
money is for long lead-time items such as 
aircraft, ships, and missiles and will not be 
expended for two or three years, thus the 
large carryover sums. 

Of course, much of this huge total is al- 
ready obligated and the Department of De- 
fense estimates that by June 30, 1967, all of 
the available funds will be obligated except 
$8.4 billion, 


Mr, Chairman, there are those who say 
that the $100 billion of availability is 
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not enough. Of course, $100 billion is 
not going to be spent in the current fiscal 
year. Much of it is for long leadtime 
items such as aircraft and ships, which ` 
will not be spent for a much longer time. 

Is the bill adequate? I will say to you 
frankly, as the President said in his press 
conference today, it is not adequate for 
the full fiscal year, but insofar as I know 
it is adequate for the next several months 
until we can see a little clearer the turn 
of the war. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we can turn to 
page 10 of the report and find out what 
the military personnel requirements are 
ena what personnel are supported by this 


Active duty military personnel strengths (excluding reimbursables) 
{In thousands] 


1 Unoflicially revised. 
Nore.—Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 


Mr. Chairman, in addition, the defense 
appropriations bill supports over 1 million 
civilian personnel, not to mention the 
employees of the huge defense industry. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, there is con- 
siderable information in regard to the de- 
tails of the legislation available in the re- 
port, as well as in the six volumes of com- 
mittee hearings. 

In closing, I want to say to you, my 
fellow Members of the House, it is a 
pleasure to serve in a body where men 
and women are so united in their deter- 
mination to keep this country strong. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the step we take 
today, or tomorrow, I say again, will be 
a signal which I hope and pray will not 
be unheeded by the enemies of freedom 
in Hanoi or elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the members 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for their at- 
tention. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) Seventy-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 168] 


Aspinall Denton Hagan, Ga 
Baring Diggs Henderson 
Brown, Calif. Edwards, La, Hull 
Burleson Ellsworth King, N.Y. 
Cabell Everett Landrum 
Cameron Farnsley Leggett 
Carey Fisher ng, La. 
Celler Long, Md 
Clancy Fountain McEwen 
Clark Fulton, Pa McMillan 
Conyers Gathings Maillard 
Corman Green, Oreg. Martin, Ala 
Craley Griffiths Martin, Mass. 


Actual strength Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
been) 1967 (end) 
planned t estimate 
June 30, 1965 | Dec. 31, 1965 
1, 074. 5 1, 211. 0 1, 233. 7 
725. 0 740. 727.9 
214. 5 257. 4 278. 2 
841. 2 886, 8 853, 4 
2, 855. 1 3, 005. 7 3. 093. 1 
Mathias Pool Trimble 
Miller Powell Udall 
Mills Resnick Van Deerlin 
Mink Roncalio Walker, Miss. 
Morgan Scott White, Idaho 
Morrison Senner Willis 
Murray Sickles Wilson, 
Nedzi Thompson, N.J. Charles H 
Olson, Minn Todd Wright 
Passman Toll Younger 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15941, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 364 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lipscoms] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the House of Representatives 
today, H.R. 15941, will provide appro- 
priations of new obligational authority 
in the amount of $58,611,045,000 for the 
Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1967. This bill covers appropriations for 
regular military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and includes our Na- 
tion’s military assistance support to 
Vietnamese and free world forces in 
South Vietnam. The bill does not in- 
clude other military assistance, military 
construction, military family housing, or 
civil defense. These requirements are 
eonsidered in other appropriation bills. 

The fiscal year 1967 defense budget as 
submitted to the Congress by the Pres- 
ident was $57,664,353,000. The Appro- 
priations Committee, after lengthy hear- 
ings and after exploring all the cate- 
gories of our military programs, has 
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found that to maintain a superior mili- 
tary posture it was necessary to add to 
the President's request $946,692,000 
which makes a total bill now before the 
House $58,611,045,000. 

I am in support of H.R. 15941, as re- 
vised and modified by the committee and 
recommend favorable action on this bilt 
by the House. 

However, as we consider this vital 
measure, it is important in my opinion 
for the House to be aware of various far- 
reaching and significant aspects of this 
legislation and the defense program 
which have a close bearing on our future 
preparedness and the welfare of our 
Nation. 

One of these is the size of the bill it- 
self. The tremendous sum it includes 
still does not reflect accurately all of the 
escalating costs of the war in Vietnam 
or the additional funds needed to main- 
tain our superior military capability in 
future years responsibly, adequately, and 
decisively. 

It is my view, and I believe that the 
Congress has amply demonstrated that 
ft is in accord with this position by its 
solid support of defense appropriations 
year after year, that the full amount 
necessary should be appropriated to give 
our Nation a superior defense posture 
which is required as a bulwark against 
the forces of aggression and for the pro- 
tection and security of our citizens and 
the free world. 

This bill as was the case with the fiscal 
year 1966 defense appropriation bill 
which the House passed a year ago, is not 
adequate to support fully the escalated 
activities in Vietnam for fiscal year 1967, 
even with the committee amendments. 
Unless there is a drastic and dramatic 
change in the situation a sizable sup- 
plemental request must come before the 
Congress. 


Even though it is known that Vietnam 
and our worldwide commitments will re- 
quire additional funding, the Secretary 
of Defense has not at this time given the 
committee the necessary Department 
calculations of additional requirements, 
production rates, inventories and so 
forth. In their absence it is not feasible 
for the committee to add amounts to 
meet these needs. 

Congress should have a full opportu- 
nity to know what the requirements are 
and an opportunity to consider and yote 
on them. The American public is en- 
titled to know what our defense costs 
are. The President and the Secretary of 
Defense should submit their estimates 
before action on this bill is completed by 
the Congress. 

The matter of financing the war in 
Vietnam should be squarely faced. Sup- 
plying the needs of our military men in 
combat should not be done through 
reliance on authority contained in the 
law to meet emergency situations such as 
that which gives the Secretary of De- 
fense transfer authority, or through use 
of emergency funds, reprograming ac- 
tions, or other financial juggling tech- 
niques which mortgages other needs and 
programs. If the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense would come to Con- 
gress now with a budget estimate of their 
needs while we are in session, I believe 
Congress would act decisively on the re- 
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quest and the military services could 
utilize to better advantage the time they 
are now required to spend trying to make 
all financial ends meet. 

A prime example of the inadequacy of 
the defense budget as submitted was the 
request for funds to support military per- 
sonnel. Once the overall size of the 
military forces is established, it should 
be essentially a mechanical calculation 
to figure out what the cost is going to 
be. The funds for military personnel 
were understated by well over a half a 
billion dollars in the budget by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Though the current 
estimate of our military strength is 
3,095,700, military strength for fiscal 
year 1967 was budgeted at 2,987,300, a 
difference of 108,400. The committee in 
this case recognized this gross deficiency 
in the budget and has added $569 million 
to support this miscalculation in our 
manpower strength. Without this added 
appropriation the military services per- 
sonnel funds would have been in serious 
financial trouble. 

Why the President and the Secretary 
of Defense have never brought this to 
the attention of the House in a regular 
formal request—or why they did not in- 
clude it in the regular budget is unknown. 
Surely the Secretary’s computers could 
not make this half-billion-dollar mistake 
on a simple calculation. 

One of the problems encountered has to 
do with such matters as undue classifica- 
tion of information and controls over 
freedom of expression. The committee 
has spent literally hundreds of hours over 
the course of about 4 months of hearings 
to explore the lengthy and involved De- 
fense budget and the Administration’s 
policies and decisions on which the De- 
fense budget request is based. The hear- 
ings produced much interesting, produc- 
tive and revealing testimony. The hear- 
ings are all in executive session and, as 
anyone who reads the six volumes of 
printed hearings can see, they are heavily 
censored for security purposes. 

In my opinion at times they are cen- 
sored unreasonably and it is difficult to 
determine the reason for the classifica- 
tion of information. 

Some witnesses at times were not as 
frank and candid with the committee as 
I believe they should have been. To get 
to the real problem and issues in every 
area in an area as complex as the Defense 
program is difficult under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. To make our congressional 
problem even more difficult as far as 
getting the facts and the opinions of ex- 
perts is concerned, we are faced with a 
policy, and an order, of the Department 
of Defense which is designed to restrict 
freedom of personal expression on the 
part of the Department witnesses. 

The policy memorandum issued over 
the signature of Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Cyrus Vance, reads: 

[For official use only] 
Tue DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1965. 
Memorandum for The Secretaries of the 

Military Departments, the Director of De- 

fense Research and Engineering, the Chair- 

man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Assistant 

Seeretaries of Defense, the General Coun- 

sel, the Assistants to the Secretary of De- 

fense, the Directors, Defense Agencies, 
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Subject: Congressional Appearances by De- 
tof Defense Witnesses. 

I have been asked by prospective witnesses 
to provide guidance for the benefit of person- 
nel of the Department who, in the course of 
congressional hearings, are required to give 
thelr personal opinions on matters concern- 
ing which a Department of Defense position 
has been established by the Scretary of De- 
fense with the approval of the President. 
If pressed for his personal opinion, the wit- 
ness should make clear: 

1. that his personal views were expressed 
(if such be the fact) to appropriate au- 
thorities within the Defense t be- 
fore the departmental position was estab- 
lished; 

2. where his views are not in accord with 
the departmental decision, that notwith- 
standing his personal views, he has accepted 
e will abide by the departmental position; 
an 

3. the consideration or factors which sup- 
port the decision in other words, the pros 
and cons on the issue involved. 

CYRUS VANCE. 


When during the course of the hear- 
ings the committee members did press 
the civilian and military witnesses for 
their own personal views the answers 
in many instances are deleted in the 
printed record, deleted for so-called “se- 
curity reasons.” This is a growing prac- 
tice that must be watched closely and it 
must be reduced to a minimum. 

The basic assumptions on which our 
overall defense planning rests obviously 
are of great importance to our defense ef- 
fort. It is clearly understood that in to- 
day’s world it is necessary that foreign 
and defense policies of a country not 
only be integrated but must be treated 
as inseparable. Our foreign policy de- 
fines our basic position and approach to 
world affairs. Our defense policies are 
the means to assure our ability to imple- 
ment those foreign policies. A superior 
defense posture by its very existence not 
only acts as a deterrent to aggression but 
also assures the immediate means to re- 
spond should hostilities occur. 

We need, therefore, to consider these 
policies which provide the framework in 
shaping the Defense budget and the basie 
direction in administering the defense 
program. This is and has been a major 
area of concern for I believe various pol- 
icies being followed and advocated are 
seriously wanting and that we will be 
paying a high price for them in the 
1970's. 

The basic administration defense deci- 
sions reflect more of a policy of seeking 
for the future to achieve a defense stand- 
off or parity between the Communist bloc 
and the free world, not a decisive su- 
periority on our part. 

The Defense budget submitted to the 
Congress again this year and the testi- 
mony received by the committee during 
the course of the hearings indicate that 
action is being taken toward this end. I 
have grave reservations about the impli- 
cations of such an approach in deter- 
mining our defense needs. 

Efforts to carry out this policy are con- 
tinuing and include such major programs 
as the proposed continued cutback in our 
Strategic Air Command; decisions to de- 
lay production and deployment of the 
Nike-X antiballistic missile system; the 
proposed low level of effort to develop 
the follow on manned bomber, and the 
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proposed low-level effort on the manned 
orbital laboratory; lack of adequately 
funding aggressive new weapons in re- 
search and development and others. 

Mr. Chairman, these actions taken col- 
lectively certainly are not based upon a 
realistic appraisal of and do not recog- 
nize fully the nature and magnitude of 
the Communist threat and Communist 
thinking on vital matters relating to 
East-West relations. 

We must not fail to recognize that 
communism continues to seek world 
domination by any and all avenues that 
may be available to it. It stands to rea- 
son that any sizable slowing down of our 
efforts and reductions in our defense 
forces is one of the things that Commu- 
nists would welcome. 

BUDGET REQUEST INADEQUATE 


Mr. Chairman, the requests for fiscal 
year 1967 funds submitted by the De- 
partment of Defense are generally ac- 
ceptable as far as they go. In some in- 
stances where amounts requested were 
inadequate or insufficient, and in some 
cases where they were overstated and 
needed change, the committee has taken 
note of these and has made appropriate 
changes. 

The major concern stems from the 
items, projects, and programs not in- 
cluded which should be funded or pro- 
grams which were originally requested 
by the services and subsequently drasti- 
cally reduced by the Secretary of Defense 
before they were submitted to the Presi- 
dent and then to the Congress. 

To indicate the magnitude of the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s cuts from the orig- 
inal services requests, it can be pointed 
out that the original requests of the 
services for what they believed to be their 
needs were cut over $11 billion for mili- 
tary functions alone. To me it seems 
almost unbelievable that the experts, 
military and civilian in each of the mili- 
tary services, could have so overstated 
the estimates of their financial needs. 
If our military experts and their civilian 
counterparts in each of the services are 
that inaccurate in their estimated needs 
maybe we should take a good look at 
their procedures. Our committee action 
in restoring many of their requests how- 
ever indicates they were not so inaccu- 
rate. The Secretary of Defense, for 
reasons best known to himself has re- 
duced the military request too deeply, 
not only this year but in previous years 
and the results of those cuts are showing 
up daily. 

I do not argue that the military or any 
other department in government should 
be given every dollar they think they 
might be able to use. Everyone knows 
that historically the budget requests of 
the military services have been, except 
where expressly precluded by the imposi- 
tion of ceilings on initial requests, con- 
sistently higher than the amounts al- 
lowed in the President’s budget. This 
is undoubtedly a proper reflection of the 
action of the President in allocating pri- 
orities among and between functions for 
the use of the Nation’s resources. 

The problem today is that the sub- 
stantial cuts are being made at a time 
when it should be known what funds are 
or will be needed. The administration 
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appears to be cutting our defense require- 
ments in order to carry on business as 
usual or to expand or start new non- 
defense programs. 

Unreasonable and unnecessary cut- 
backs in military preparedness at a time 
when the United States is in an active 
war and Communist aggression is 
beseiging the world at every turn seems 
to be a poor policy. 

COMMITTEE INCREASES IN VITAL AREAS 


The Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations and the full 
Appropriations Committee, which are 
both led by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], have taken 
recognition of a number of deficiencies 
in the Secretary of Defense budget as 
submitted to Congress by the President 
and have deemed it necessary to make a 
number of additions in important areas. 

The major additions which the com- 
mittee made are: 

Military pay, $569 million to support 
the current estimated strength of the 
military services. 

Nike-X, $167.9 million for preproduc- 
tion activities directed toward the de- 
ployment of an antiballistic missile 
defense system—$153.5 million procure- 
ment plus $14.4 million research and 
development. 

AMSA, $11.8 million to support added 
development work on an advanced 
manned strategic aircraft. 

The F-12 interceptor, $55 million for 
engines and other related long leadtime 
items for this improved interceptor. 

LOH helicopter, $19.9 million for addi- 
tional light observation helicopters. 

Nuclear frigate, $150.5 million for the 
construction of a nuclear frigate. 

The B-52 bombers, $6 million to retain 
3 squadrons—45 bombers—which were 
scheduled to be phased out in fiscal year 
1967. 

Air National Guard, $4.3 million to 
retain 3 Air National Guard airlift 
squadrons which were scheduled to be 
inactivated by October 1966—25 heavy 
airlift units. 

Deep submergence program, $5 million 
to support a more vigorous deep sub- 
mergency program for rescue and recov- 
ery of deep diving submarines and re- 
lated requirements. 

Aeromedical transport aircraft, $16 
million to procure four modern CX-2 
aeromedical transport aircraft. 

Army National Guard and Army Re- 
serve organizations, $67 million to retain 
as separate organizations the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve 
organizations. 

These major additions, together with 
other lesser increases, are offset by vari- 
ous reductions and financing adjust- 
ments, making a net increase of $946,- 
692,000 in the President’s budget. 

There are other current projects and 
programs in the bill which are under- 
funded or whose added requirements had 
arisen subsequent to the budget submis- 
sion to the Congress. These will in all 
probability require additional funds for 
fiscal year 1967. It was stated that these 
funds would have to come from other 
available resources, through reprogram- 
ing actions or through use of the emer- 
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gency fund or in a supplemental budget 
request at a later date. 

This procedure in my judgment should 
be used to the minimum. To use repro- 
graming actions and emergency funds 
for projects to excess means that the 
direct control of the Congress is very 
substantially lost. 


SUMMARY 


The bill provides for a total of $58.6 
in new obligational authority for the 
Department of Defense. 

Though there exist certain questions 
concerning various aspects of financing 
the overall defense program, the amount 
provided will maintain our Defense Es- 
tablishment strongest in the world, as it 
must be for the welfare and security of 
our citizens and the free world. 

Our strategic offensive forces are de- 
signed to deter a deliberate nuclear at- 
tack on the United States or our allies 
and to limit damage in the event of at- 
tack. The forces consist of such items 
as land- and sea-based ballistic missiles, 
long-range bombers, strategic reconnais- 
sance aircraft, and their associated 
forces and command and control sys- 
tems. A total of approximately $4.6 bil- 
lion is included in the bill for offensive 
forces. The committee has provided 
funds above the proposed budget to pro- 
vide for the continuation of 600 B-52 
aircraft during fiscal year 1967, instead 
of a decrease to 555 aircraft. 

The general-purpose forces represent 
the largest area of our Defense Establish- 
ment in terms of the basic missions, the 
cost, and military personnel involved. It 
includes most of the Army combat and 
combat support units, most Navy units, 
all Marine Corps costs and tactical units 
of the Air Force; $25.6 billion is included 
in the bill for the general-purpose forces. 

The job of continental air and missile 
defense forces is to detect, identify, track, 
and destroy enemy forces approaching 
our continent and also to contribute to 
the objective of limiting damage to our 
population and industry in case of nu- 
clear attack. These forces contain such 
items as manned interceptors, missiles, 
warning systems, and a variety of asso- 
ciated items. H.R. 15941 contains $1.6 
billion for the continental air and missile 
defense forces. An important action 
taken by the committee in this area is 
the action to provide for preproduction 
activities for an anti-ballistic-missile 
system. Also funds are provided above 
the budget estimate to produce an ad- 
vanced interceptor, the F-12 aircraft. 

Our airlift and sealift forces are de- 
signed to provide the capability of mov- 
ing U.S. forces quickly to trouble spots. 
The bill provides $2 billion for air and 
sealift, including funds to start procure- 
ment of the giant new transport aircraft, 
C-5A. Funds are also included to in- 
crease the number of cargo ships. 

For Reserve and National Guard the 
bill provides $2.4 billion; for research and 
development, $5.4; and for retired pay, 
$1.8 billion. Under the category of gen- 
eral support, H.R. 15941 proposes an ap- 
propriation of $15.8 billion. This in- 
cludes diverse items such as individual 
training and education, logistics, sup- 
port, communications, medical services, 
weather services, and other activities. 
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The Army under the bill would receive 
a total of $17.44 billion. This is to sup- 
port an increased force, totaling 1,233,- 
693 active duty personnel by the end of 
the fiscal year. The Army would go from 
16 to 17 divisions, from 4 to 5 armored 
cavalry regiments, and is to have 
strengthened Special Forces groups. The 
aircraft inventory is to raise 9,298 by the 
end of the fiscal year. The funds will 
provide for the procurement of 1,761 air- 
craft of various kinds. Over 38,000 mis- 
siles will be procured and procurement 
levels of ammunition, weapons, support 
and combat vehicles, and other equip- 
ment will be high. 

The amount included in the bill for the 
Navy, $16.93 billion, will support an 
active fleet of 939 vessels and 8,300 air- 
craft during the fiscal year. The funds 
will provide for construction of 46 new 
ships and conversion of 13 more and for 
the procurement of 620 aircraft. In- 
cluded in the ship construction program 
are a new nuclear powered carrier, 5 
attack submarines, 10 destroyer escorts, 
1 nuclear powered guided missile frigate, 
5 mine warfare vessels, amphibious and 
other ships. Large quantities of mis- 
siles, vehicles, and ordnance will be 
bought. The Navy is to have a total of 
1,006,057 active duty military personnel. 

During the year the fleet will receive 
various new ships including 4 Polaris 
submarines, 11 attack submarines, 1 
nuclear powered and 5 conventionally 
powered guided missile frigates, and 
8 escort types. 

For the Air Force the bill provides 
$20.96 billion. The active duty military 
personnel level for the Air Force at this 
time is 886,800. The inventory of active 
aircraft at the end of fiscal year 1967 is 
slated to be 13,785. This bill will pro- 
vide for the procurement of more than 
600 aircraft, including the first FB-111 
strategic bombers, F-111s, F—4s, A-—Ts, 
and OV-10s. There will be substantial 
procurement of Minuteman ICBMs, 
rockets, missiles, bombs, and other weap- 
ons. During the year the Air Force is 
scheduled to receive 1,000 new planes in- 
cluding fighter, reconnaissance aircraft, 
and transports, tactical missiles, and 
bombs. 

SUMMARY OF TITLE I—MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The bill provides appropriations for 
military personnel, covering the major 
programs of pay and allowances, sub- 
sistence, clothing, permanent change of 
station travel, and various other military 
personnel costs totaling $19,299,344,000. 

The amount recommended by the 
Committee is $623,644,000 above the 
budget estimates. Other than minor 
adjustments, the two major causes for 
a net increase was the necessary Com- 
mittee action which added the funds to 
support the additional military strength 
which the President’s budget did not in- 
clude and the Committee action to pro- 
vide the funds for the Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard as separate 
organizational units. 

PAY INCREASE 

On Tuesday, June 14, 1966, the House by 
a vote of 356-2 passed S. 2950 which in- 
cluded a 3.2-percent increase in the basic 
pay of the uniformed services personnel. 
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On July 12 the House and Senate ap- 
proved the conference report on this bill 
which also included the pay increase. 
The bill was signed into law, Public Law 
89-501, on July 13, 1966. 

This appropriation bill does not in- 
clude any funds to meet this pay in- 
crease for fiscal year 1967. The Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in their report 
on S. 2950 estimated the cost which 
applied to the Department of Defense to 
be over $350 million. 

A supplemental appropriation later this 
fiscal year or an amendment to this bill 
in the Senate will be necessary to cover 
the pay increase after it becomes law and 
proper estimates and details are avail- 
able. 

The same situation existed in fiscal 
year 1966. 
the Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1965 
but no appropriation to cover the costs 
was passed until the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill which was not 
signed into law until May 13, 1966. 

The military services can get by in 
meeting the pay obligations by using the 
funds in this bill until they are used up. 
The problem of adequate funds will have 
to be met before the last quarter of fiscal 
year 1967 if not before, or the Secretary 
of Defense will have to use emergency 
deficiency actions, which in my view is 
poor policy. 

PROBLEM OF RETAINING EXPERIENCED CAREER 

PERSONNEL 


The complex weapons systems which 
we have today demand high caliber per- 
sonnel. The Army, Navy, Air Porce, and 
Marine Corps all have stated that the 
major personnel problem in the services 
today is the problem of attracting and 
retaining skilled, highly qualified people 
to do the jobs at hand. Looking into the 
future, the problem seems to grow even 
more acute as we can expect an increase 
in retirements of our more experienced 
people coupled with further increases in 
the complexities of our weapons systems. 

The pay increase of 1965 and the in- 
crease just voted will help, buf more is 
needed. The Department of Defense is 
now engaged in a review of the total pay 
structure, which will include a reexam- 
ination of the total range of pay and 
career incentives needed to attract and 
retain the numbers and types of skills 
required at every level, enlisted men and 
officers. The Department of Defense 
should complete this review as rapidly as 
possible. Personnel problems are long 
standing and effective new approaches 
must be made. 


ARMY RESERVE—NATIONAL GUARD 


The Defense appropriation bill as in 
previous years provides separate appro- 
priations for the Army Reserve and Army 
National Guard. The budget request 
was again submitted to the committee as 
it was last year on the basis of the Secre- 
tary’s plan to reorganize the Army Re- 
serve and National Guard into one unit 
within the National Guard. Before the 
committee can act on such a proposal 
Sete is required to revise existing 
aw. 

The committee bill provides $67 mil- 
lion additional funds and appropriate 
language to maintain the Army Reserve 


The Congress in 1965 passed - 
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and the Army National Guard as sepa- 
rate organizational units which will be 
programed to attain an average strength 
at not less than 640,000 men—260,000 
for Army Reserve and 380,000 for Na- 
tional Guard. 

It would seem that the Secretary of 
Defense would offer his proposal in the 
proper legislative form and let the prop- 
er committees of Congress and the Con- 
gress as a whole work its will. 

After 2 years of attempting to reorga- 
nize the Reserves without the proper au- 
thority in law to do so, he should realize 
that until Congress sepcifically acts on a 
change he should continue the Army 
Reserves and the Army National Guard 
as separate organizational units and 
make them strong and ready. His con- 
tinuous moves to reorganize are only 
breaking down Army National Guard 
and Reserve effectiveness and their mo- 
rale as well. 

RETENTION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD SQUADRONS 


PROGRAMED FOR PHASEOUT IN FISCAL YEAR 
1967 


The committee has restored 84.3 mil- 
lion to maintain three Air National 
Guard squadrons active, one in Pitts- 
burgh, one in White Plains, N.Y., and one 
in Van Nuys, Calif. 

Why the Secretary of Defense ordered 
inactivation of these airlift squadrons, to 
take effect October 1966, at a time when 
our airlift capability is sorely stressed is 
hard to understand. 

Since the Vietnam war escalated, the 
Air National Guard has performed out- 
standing service. For instance, in the 14 
months, January 1, 1965, through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1966, the Air National Guard 
contributed aircraft augmentation to 
Military Airlift Command of over 2,100 
overseas trips which carried over 19,000 
tons of cargo. Thisis about twice the Air 
National Guard normal program. This is 
all done on a voluntary basis. 

The Military Airlift Command is build- 
ing up its ability to handle more. How- 
ever, today it is hard pressed to meet its 
requirements. General Estes, com- 
mander, Military Airlift Command, in 
answering questions on the program 
makes this very clear. The following 
colloquy is from the Committee hearings 
on the Defense appropriation bill: 

Mr. Lzescoms. All of this makes it appear 
that at this time our capability to handle 
more than one emergency makes your opera- 
tion pretty tough. 

General Estes. We don't really have the 
eapabflity today, Mr. Lipscomb, to meet the 
needs of one contingency operation to the 
extent we would like to, as I have already 
stated, much less two. If we had another 
contingency, JCS would simply have to make 
priority determinations as to how the avall- 
able airlift is going to be employed. 

Further, we would certainly have to do 
such things as activate the Reserves, federal- 
ize the Guard, activate CRAF. 

As I have said, however, looking forward 
to future time periods, the C—141, C-5-A 
force has been figured on the basis of the air- 
lift required plus pre-positioning to give us 
a national capability of rapidly responding to 
contingencies in two areas, both in Europe 
and in the Pacific simultaneously. (Part 3 of 
the Hearings—Page 591.) 


The Air National Guard has been and 
is filling in the gap that military airlift 
command needs. When Gen. W. P. Wil- 
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son, Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
was asked if the proposed inactivation of 
the three bases takes place the Air Na- 
tional Guard capability would be such 
that they could still handle what they 
are now supplementing for the Military 
Airlift Command, he answered: 

General Wiso. It will definitely reduce 
our capability on a voluntary basis to meet 
this. All three of these units are manned, 
capable, and they have the equipment. The 
people can’t understand why they are being 
eliminated while still being asked to perform 
additional airlift missions. (Part 2 of the 
Hearings—Page 237.) 


The inactivation of these three airlift 
squadrons would be a specific loss of air- 
lift capability at the very moment we 
need it the most. 

The Committee action in restoring 
these funds to maintain these bases in 
an active status, $1.2 million for person- 
nel and $3.1 for operations and main- 
tenance, is a worthwhile and necessary 
action. 

TITLE II—OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


For the operations and maintenance of 
our military forces for fiscal year 1967 
815, 722,794,000 is recommended by the 
Committee. This is an increase by the 
Committee of $47,700,000 above the 
budget estimates. These funds are for 
operating costs generally for the Depart- 
ment of Defense except military person- 
nel costs. This embraces financing the 
operation of force units in training and 
combat and otherwise supporting our 
overall military operation. These ap- 
propriations provide for training of per- 
sonnel in basic military and specialized 
training, medical care, troop housing, 
supplies, transportation, material main- 
tenance, communications, operation of 
bases, and related functions. 

ADEQUACY OF THE BUDGET TO SUPPORT OUR 

COMMITMENTS IN VIETNAM 

The fiscal year 1967 budget contains 
insufficient funding for the Vietnam war 
effort. Since the time the budget was 
formulated in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense and subsequently submitted 
to Congress many changes in our situa- 
tion in Vietnam and the southeast area 
have occurred. 

The appropriation bill now before the 
House will finance only a gradually in- 
creasing deployment in Vietnam up to 
December 1966, and the maintenance of 
that level through the end of fiscal year 
1967. For the purposes of preparing the 
estimates of costs for financing for mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam the Secretary 
of Defense has asked for and the Com- 
mittee is only appropriating funds to 
carry operations through June 1967. If 
combat operations continue at a rela- 
tively high level, which unfortunately 
appears probable, or if the war is not 
over by June 30, 1967, serious financial 
difficulties will arise if a supplemental 
appropriation request is not submitted 
soon. Many items which are needed in- 
volve long leadtimes for delivery so pro- 
curement must be made as long as 12 
months or longer in advance. If the 
Secretary of Defense does not take ac- 
tion soon and reevaluate his assumptions 
we could be confronted with added prob- 
lems. 

CxXII——1021—Part 12 
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Even though this budget provides for 
high rates of expenditures of ammuni- 
tion, the Secretary of Defense cut certain 
consumable supply estimates below the 
consumable levels predicted by the serv- 
ices for the size of the force estimated in 
the budget requests. 

Secretary McNamara in explaining 
this said: 

Should it later prove the services’ initial 
estimates were correct, inventories can be 
drawn down to cover the difference or addi- 
tional funds can be requested. 


This policy of drawing down inven- 
tories is of serious concern. War mo- 
bilization reserve stocks have already 
been considerably reduced and are in the 
process of being gradually replaced. 
Equipment and material priorities for 
Vietnam must not be permitted to so de- 
plete active force inventories as to im- 
pair the readiness of our forces not com- 
mitted to Vietnam. Our forces, no mat- 
ter where they are located, must be 
adequately equipped to respond to any 
emergency. Reserve stocks are for the 
purpose of having available a sufficient 
inventory to take care of the unknown 
unpredictable events that could occur all 
over the world. 

It is a fact that we are carrying out 
added activities in Vietnam and they 
must be funded. This should be accom- 
plished in a timely, reasonable manner, 
completely in keeping with the right of 
Congress and the public to know how 
much is being spent and for what pur- 


poses. 

The Department of Defense should 
have a realistic budget estimate to sup- 
port the known deficiencies in the orig- 
inal estimates and at least request the 
Senate to amend the bill. This was the 
approach the administration took last 
year. This procedure practically by- 
passes the House but, again, it may be 
necessary to adequately finance our ac- 
tivities. 

RETENTION OF B-52 AIRCRAFT PROGRAMED FOR 
PHASEOUT IN FISCAL YEAR 1964 

The committee has restored $6,000,000 
for the retention of 45 B-52 aircraft pro- 
gramed for phaseout in 1967. This ac- 
tion is vital and necessary to correct the 
cut in funds which Secretary McNamara 
made to carry through his decision to re- 
duce our B-52 forces below the 600 which 
are currently active in the fleet. 

In view of the uncertainties in the 
world situation today, it is premature to 
reduce further the strategic bomber 
force in fiscal year 1967. Retention of 
the three B-52 squadrons—45 aircraft— 
scheduled for phaseout is necessary. 

These aircraft would provide an addi- 
tional hedge against any surprise lessen- 
ing of the effectiveness of our planned 
Minuteman and Polaris missile force, 
due to such factors as operational de- 
ficiencies and/or improved enemy de- 
fenses. In addition, if we fail to 
demonstrate that our goal is strate- 
gic superiority, our opponents may 
be led to believe that we are accepting a 
state of mutual deterrence as inevitable. 
It is difficult to forecast the kind of war 
we may be called upon to fight in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, we should maintain the 
best options against a threat we cannot 
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predict with any high degree of con- 
fidence. Our experience in Cuba and 
Vietnam has shown us the value of main- 
taining flexibility in the choice of op- 
tions. 

Should the requirements for SAC 
bombers in nonnuclear roles expand be- 
yond the current area of operations, the 
need for the B-52 force would become in- 
ereasingly more important. Due to the 
large number of tactical forces deployed 
to the southeast Asia area, the B-52 
forces could be the only conventional 
strike capability available. Implementa- 
tion of certain types of attack may re- 
quire large nonnuclear payloads at ex- 
tended ranges and the distances involved 
could preclude the operational feasibility 
of using other type aircraft than the 
B-52. 

There are certain roles and missions 
assigned to the Air Force concerning col- 
lateral responsibilities: First, to interdict 
enemy seapower through air operations; 
second, to conduct antisubmarine war- 
fare—ASW—and to protect shipping; 
and third, to conduct aerial mine laying 
operations. 

As recently as the Cuban crisis, the Air 
Force was called upon to fulfill collateral 
support functions. Specifically, these 
functions involved sea surveillance and 
sea reconnaissance missions by B/RB—47 
and KC-97 type aircraft. Inasmuch as 
these aircraft have been phased out of 
the inventory—without aircraft replace- 
ment—there is an implicit Air Force in- 
adequacy to discharge an assigned mis- 
sion. Therefore, it appears we are faced 
with two alternatives—drawdown of 
forces that we would not want to divert 
for this purpose—or fail to do the job. 
The retention of the B—52’s is the most 
logical solution in meeting these col- 
lateral obligations. 

An important intangible, with respect 
to the phaseout of B-52 aircraft, is the 
capability represented by the know-how 
of knowledgeable people working as a 
team. If the collective ability of these 
aircrews and supervisory personnel is 
dissipated, they could not be effectively 
replaced in a short period of time, if the 
situation so warranted. 

The retention of the three B-52 squad- 
rons now programed for phaseout in fis- 
cal year 1967 will provide a more effective 
and flexible bomber force. 


AIRBORNE ALERT INDOCTRINATION TRAINING 


The Secretary of Defense had elim- 
inated the funds for fiscal year 1967 for 
the airborne alert indoctrination training 
program. The Joint Chiefs of Staff ob- 
jected to eliminating all of the air alert 
and the Secretary had indicated the Air 
Force could carry on whatever airborne 
alert that was consistent with the regular 
training program and would not require 
additional funds. 

Included in this bill are funds for Stra- 
tegic Air Command training, of which a 
portion can be used to maintain a re- 
duced airborne alert program as the Sec- 
retary indicated he would approve. The 
Air Force has proposed such a program. 

Airborne alert in our bomber force pro- 
vides a direct contribution to our defen- 
sive posture. Although warning time of 
an enemy missile attack has improved 
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greatly in the past few years, there is still 
a possibility of surprise attacks, particu- 
larly from submarine-launched missiles. 
Airborne alert provides a secure force 
against such surprise attacks. Addition- 
ally, discontinuance of airborne alert will 
simplify the U.S.S.R. defense problem. 

Airborne alert is also a unique method 
of providing a show of force during pe- 
riods of crisis with a portion of our nu- 
clear capable forces. At the time it is in 
operation, those aircraft airborne are not 
subject to a surprise attack from either 
the ICBM or SLBM threat. As such, they 
constitute a force capable of immediate 
attack, if required. 

The magnitude and complexity of the 
complete operation is such that to be cer- 
tain that it can be effectively instituted 
it must be constantly exercised at an ex- 
pandable level. This expandable level is 
termed “airborne alert indoctrination 
training.” Indoctrination training in- 
cludes not only the training of air and 
ground aircraft and weapon-loading 
crews but includes the exercise of facili- 
ties, equipment, and supply procedures. 
Another aspect of indoctrination is the 
familiarity of air crews and ground con- 
trol station personnel in domestic and 
foreign air traffic agencies of the routes 
and control procedures including tanker 
task force operations. Realistic day-to- 
day training and the skeleton framework 
from which to expand are particularly 
important when the payload contains nu- 
clear weapons. The necessary agree- 
ments to overfly foreign nations with nu- 
clear weapons, and to initiate flight 
clearances that take priority over the 
air traffic of other nations are involved 
matters. It is more practical to expand 
operations on existing agreements, than 
it is to initiate new agreements on very 
short notice. 

The ability to expand an airborne alert 
in a crisis situation is important because 
it overcomes a deficiency of a strategic 
missile force. Since missiles are main- 
tained at a very high alert readiness, it 
is not feasible to show an increased 
readiness rate for missiles. Increased 
alert rates are possible for bombers, and 
therefore, they can be used for show-of- 
force purposes, or to assist in crisis man- 
agement. For example, during the 
Cuban crisis, SAC initiated a high force 
level of airborne alert. The route struc- 
ture, tanker bases, and refueling areas 
for airborne alert indoctrination opera- 
tions provided the basis for expanding 
to a significantly increased alert posture. 
For about a month, SAC maintained an 
effective and secure airborne deterrent 
comprising a significant part of its B-52 
fleet. Both the airborne and ground 
alert forces of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, during the Cuban crisis, consti- 
tuted an unprecedented level of combat 
readiness and preparedness. This show 
of force and the resolve to use it, if 
necessary, illustrated the effectiveness of 
the Strategic Air Command’s military 
capability and was an important factor 
in influencing favorable resolution of the 
Cuban crisis. 

It is essential to retain airborne alert 
indoctrination training to maintain the 
secure offensive strike capability of this 
force, and to preserve the capability to 
expand the full airborne alert rapidly 
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and efficiently during times of crisis. 
The continual exercise of facilities, pro- 
cedures, equipment, and personnel in- 
sures the ability to provide this capabil- 
ity in minimum time. 

The Air Force proposal to continue 
an airborne alert program with the 
funds provided in this budget is a valid 
and necessary program and the Secre- 
tary of Defense should approve their 
proposal. 

The full committee expressed approval 
of airborne alert and states in the report: 

In connection with strategic aircraft, the 
Committee favors the concept of continuing 
an airborne alert as a part of the training 
program of the Strategic Air Command, 

SUMMARY OF TITLE III—PROCUREMENT 


The committee recommends appropri- 
ations for procurement totaling $16,652,- 
600,000 which is an increase of $244,400,- 
000 above the budget. 

MULTISERVICE PROCUREMENT 


For the past several years, the com- 
mittee has encouraged the multiservice 
utilization of major items of equipment, 
including aircraft, missiles, electronics, 
and other items. Multiservice procure- 
ments enable the services to take ad- 
vantage of larger procurements, includ- 
ing spare parts, and serve to help mini- 
mize various logistical support and train- 
ing difficulties. 

At the present time, the F—4 aircraft, 
developed by the Navy, is utilized in large 
quantities by the Air Force as well as the 
Navy. The familiar UH-1B helicopter, 
developed and used extensively by the 
Army, is also being utilized by the Ma- 
rines, 

The fiscal year 1967 procurement pro- 
gram places even greater practical em- 
phasis on multiservice utilization of 
aircraft. In addition to continuing pro- 
curement of the F-4 and UH-1B types, 
funds are provided for the procurement 
of two other multiservice aircraft, the 
A-7A and OV-10A. 

The A-7A Corsair is a light, jet attack 
aircraft to be procured by both the Air 
Force and the Navy. Its range, load car- 
rying capabilities, and high degree of op- 
erational reliability make it a valuable 
addition to the tactical airpower of both 
services. 

The OV-10A Coin is to be a lightly 
armed, highly maneuverable aircraft 
with short field operating ability. Its 
multimission capabilities of light armed 
reconnaissance, limited close air support, 
forward air control, helicopter escort, 
and light transport make it an invaluable 
addition to the airpower inventories of 
the Navy and Air Force. 

The Defense Department is attempting 
to secure multiservice utilization of the 
F-111 type aircraft. Although the Air 
Force is programing extensive procure- 
ment of their model of this aircraft—F- 
111A—the Navy is encountering diffi- 
culty with the development of the Navy 
version—F-111B. 

For the past several years, multi- 
service procurement of various missile 
systems has been accomplished, Such 
procurements are continued in the fis- 
cal year 1967 program, including Navy 
and Air Force procurement of the Shrik 
antiradiation missile, Sidewinder type 
air-to-air missiles, and Air Force pro- 
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curement of the Navy developed Bullpup 
air-to-surface missiles. In addition, 
funds for procurement of the Redeye 
and Hawk missile systems are provided 
for the Army and Marine Corps. 

F-111 TYPE AIRCRAFT 


Included in this appropriation under 
procurement is about a billion dollars for 
the F-111 type aircraft, formerly known 
asthe TFX. The amount includes funds 
for the Air Force version of the F-111A 
which will buy 117 planes and related 
items, funds for items related to the air- 
borne missile control system and other 
support equipment on the Navy version, 
the F-111B, and funds for the FB-111 
bomber version which amount will pro- 
cure 10 test and evaluation aircraft and 
related parts and equipment. 

It should be pointed out that the costs 
of these planes is increasing and the 
costs are considerably above original es- 
timates. 

Difficulties are being encountered in 
meeting the specifications on the F-111B 
Navy version. The schedule for the F- 
111B Navy version aircraft has slipped 
from a year to 18 months or more. 

The F-111A Air Force version could 
be a significant addition to our forces 
providing it meets its mission require- 
ments. 

The FB-111A is to meet the Air Force 
interim requirement to fill in for the 
aging B-52 C/F fleet. This model will 
have to be watched and monitored care- 
fully. It is proposed to utilize the basic 
F-111A airframe and engines and the 
F-111B wing tips. This aircraft cannot 
remove the necessity for an advanced 
manned strategic bomber and plans 
should be aggressively pursued for the 
follow-on to this FB—-111A. 

CSA AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 

The first procurement for the new C- 
5A airlift aircraft is included in this bill. 

The C-5A is to augment the military 
airlift capability to provide rapid re- 
sponse for peacetime, general war, lim- 
ited war, and contingency requirements. 
This is the first system to be designed 
specifically around the deployment loads 
it will carry. The aircraft will be able to 
carry very heavy and bulky loads of over 
220,000 pounds for a range of 2,700 nau- 
tical miles or, 110,000 pounds for 5,500 
nautical miles at high subsonic speeds. 
Despite its weight and size it will be able 
to operate from relatively unimproved 
airfields. This will be the largest air- 
plane ever built and is one of the most 
dramatic developments in airlift. 

In terms of flight design gross weight, 
the C-5A at 728,000 pounds is approxi- 
mately twice the weight of the C-141 and 
almost four times that of the C-130. 
This aircraft’s design payload of 220,000 
pounds is more than three times that 
carried by the C-141. This system’s 
ability to airlift troops and extremely 
large and heavy cargo to virtually any 
area in the world will add significantly 
to our airlift capability. The bill pro- 
vides funds for 8 aircraft in the amount 
of $395.6 million. 

SUMMARY OF TITLE IV—RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 
MENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 


The recommended appropriation for 
fiscal year 1967 for research, test, and 
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evaluation is $6,928,959,000 which is $23,- 
600,000 more than the amount requested. 

Our Nation’s level of effort in advanced 
weapons developments is the area of 
major concern in our defense posture. 
Military effectiveness is largely deter- 
mined by the state of scientific and tech- 
nological advancements. New weapons 
systems must be aggressively pursued, 
based upon both the assessment of the 
threat and the pace of technology. 

We have the capability to make large- 
seale, meaningful advances if research 
and development is pursued aggressively 
and purposefully. The pace of advanced 
developments must be a reflection of both 
a realistic assessment of the threat and 
the advances in science and technology. 

If these considerations do not govern 
our decisions we will become increasingly 
vulnerable in the late 1960’s and early 
1970’s. 

The fiscal year 1967 budget request by 
the Department of Defense for research, 
development, test, and evaluation was 
austere and in my opinion does not face 
up to the great needs which face our Na- 
tion in the future. 

Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, made 
the following statement to our subcom- 
mittee: 

Our review this year was so intensive as 
to leave us much less flexibility than in fis- 
cal year 1966, and hence our ability to cope 
with unforeseen eventualities during the 
coming year from within available resources 
will be very limited. I feel that the funds 
we have requested represent an austere 
amount required to meet our most important 


The committee has added a net 
amount of $23,600,000 to the Department 
requests to correct some of the defi- 
ciencies. 

NIRKR-x 

The committee has added $14,400,000 
for research and development effort re- 
lated to the preproduction funding of the 
Nike-X antiballistic missile system for 
fiscal year 1967. Total funding in the bill 
for the Nike-X system is $584.9 million, 
$431.4 million research and development 
and $153.5 million in preproduction ac- 
3 in the procurement seetion of this 


By providing these added funds in the 
fiscal year 1967 budget to begin a pro- 
duction base for the eventual manufac- 
ture of the extremely complex com- 
ponents of the Nike-X antimissile sys- 
tem could possibly save a year's time. 

The Nike-X system will be a very ex- 
pensive project and the funds in this 
budget are only a part of the initial step 
forward in the program. 

I am in support of the Nike-X anti- 
ballistic missile system program and en- 
courage the Department of Defense to 
pursue the program. 

These added funds should prepare the 
way for the most effective defense against 
ICBM missiles that can be achieved. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Another area of this bill which is not 
adequately funded is antisubmarine 
warfare. As was the case last year, 
witnesses this year again told the com- 
Gene that the ASW budget was very 
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It is a recognized fact that one of the 
most critical and difficult threats that 
faces this country in the future is sub- 
marine warfare, both offensively and 
defensively. 

The Navy research, development, test, 
and evaluation antisubmarine program 
needs adequate funds to explore 
potential concepts that might provide 
some of the solutions being sought. The 
Navy needs adequate funds to aggres- 
sively seek new techniques for applica- 
tion to existing systems. A tight budget 
does not permit flexibility for quick ac- 
tion. 

The Secretaries of Defense and the 
Navy should take a better look at the re- 
quests of the civilian and military experts 
in this field so Congress can be assured 
that our efforts in this field are properly 
pursued with adequate financing. 

Our Nation cannot afford to be com- 
placent about the growing threat from 
the sea. We must place high priority on 
new programs and ideas in the area of 
ASW. It is our only way to maintain 
superiority in this critical area of our 
Nation's defense. 

DEEP SUBMERGENCE PROJECTS 


The committee increased the funds 
for the deep submergence project by $5 
million, which makes a total of $26.5 
million available in this bill. 

This program encompasses four dis- 
tinct but related efforts: submarine res- 
cue, object location, and small object re- 
covery, large object salvage, and the 
man-in-the-sea program. Because of 
prior and current fiscal year funding lim- 
itations, there was a $5 million deficiency 
in the areas of materials and sensor 
equipment development. 

The sensor development would give the 
submersible rescue vehicles a small object 
search and location capability in mid- 
1968. This could not be accomplished if 
these funds were not added to this 
budget. 

This is a worthwhile addition as the 
operational need for early achievement 
of deep sea search and location capabil- 
ity, as well as the submarine personnel 
rescue capability is vitally needed. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, the appropriation bill 
before us today provides needed funding 
for our military programs during fiscal 
year 1967 and should be supported by the 
House. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
made various far-reaching, needed 
changes to the administration budget 
request to provide for an improved de- 
fense posture and enable us better to 
fulfill our defense commitments. 

More needs to be done. The adminis- 
tration should see to it that timely action 
is taken so that our defense effort is not 
underfunded and also to be assured that 
we are in a position so that our defense 
effort may advance properly in the eriti- 
cal years ahead. There is need for im- 
proved funding for southeast Asia, for 
our worldwide commitments, and for our 
future preparedness. 

In this regard I would like to draw 
attention to the additional views in the 
report on the Defense appropriations bill 
submitted by the minority members of 
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the Defense Subcommittee expressing 
concern with regard to certain aspects 
of the funding of our current operations 
and relating to planning for our future 
security. 

As stated in the additional views, we 
are concerned in particular about the 
time frame of the 1970’s and beyond. 
In our opinion the defense policies and 
projected programs over recent years 
have not adequately taken into account 
the defense needs that the capabilities of 
our adversaries, real and potential, indi- 
cate will be required in the future. 

We therefore propose enactment of a 
resolution calling for the establishment 
of a Blue Ribbon Commission, made up 
of top civilian and military experts, 
which will conduct an independent and 
objective evaluation of the projected de- 
fense posture of the Nation. 

The goal of the Commission is to secure 
a comprehensive reassessment of our de- 
fense posture now and for the future in 
order to be assured that we possess the 
very best defense consistent with the 
long-term best interests of the United 
States and its citizens. 

The minority members of the Defense 
Subcommittee have introduced this pro- 
posed resolution. 

I solicit the interest of the entire mem- 
bership of the House in this resolution 
in the hope that it may be enacted soon 
so this important work can get underway. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


H.J. Res, 1183 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION I. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to provide a founda- 
tion for the comprehensive reassessment and 
re-evaluation of the defense posture of the 
United States now and for the future, in 
order to be assured that this Nation possesses 
the very best defense consistent with the 
long-term best interests of the United States 
and its citizens, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
policy set forth in section I, there is hereby 
established a nonpartisan commission to be 
known as the Commission on National De- 
fense Policy (hereinafter in this joint resolu- 
tion referred to as the Commission“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 
The Commission shall be composed of six- 
teen members as follows: 

(1) two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; 

(2) two appointed by the minority leader 
of the House of Representatives; 

(3) two appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate; 

(4) two appointed by the minority leader 
of the Senate; 

(5) one appointed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives, and one appointed by the 
ranking minority member of such committee; 

(6) one appointed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
and one appointed by the ranking minority 
member of such committee; 

(7) one appointed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the House 
of Representatives, and one appointed by the 
ranking minority member of such committee; 
and 

(8) one appointed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
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Senate, and one appointed by the ranking 
minority member of such committee. 

(b) Fretps From WHICH MEMBERS To BE 
Drawn.—The membership of the Commis- 
sion shall be composed of individuals from 
both civilian and military life, excluding 
those currently serving in the legislative and 
executive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, who qualify as experts and have gen- 
eral experience and competence in the fleld 
of national defense. 

(c) Vacancres.—Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
Man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 5, Nine members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. Members of the Commission who 
are officers or employees of the United States 
shall serve without compensation in addition 
to that received for their services as such 
Officers or employees; but they shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. The members of the Commis- 
sion who are appointed from private life 
shall each receive $75 per diem when en- 
gaged in the performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 

incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to cary out the provisions 
of this Act. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commission shall study 
and investigate the policies of the Federal 
Government relating to the national defense, 
including the effect of various foreign policy 
assumptions and objectives on our national 
defense policies, with the view to providing 
an independent and objective evaluation of 
the threats to our national security and to 
determine whether: 

(1) a realistic assessment of the threats 
to our national security is being provided; 

(2) a return to greater participation by 
and acceptance of military judgment in what 
are predominantly military affairs is indi- 
cated; 

(3) a more aggressive pursuit of research 
and development, especially in the area of 
advanced weapons is needed; and 

(4) an objective assessment of the role of 
the Congress in the area of national security 
is called for in the light of recent develop- 
ments in executive-congressional relations. 

(b) Where the Commission finds in its 
judgment that deficiencies exist in the poli- 
cies of the Federal Government relating to 
national defense in any of its aspects it shall 
wherever possible make recommendations in 
its report to the Congress on procedures to 
correct those deficiencies. 

(c) Report.—Within 12 months after the 
Commission is convened and organized, it 
shall make a report of its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Congress, 

(d) EXPIRATION or THE COMMISSION.— 
Ninety days after the submission to the Con- 
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gress of the report provided for in subsec- 
tion (c), the Commission shall cease to exist. 
POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) HEARINGS AND SESSIONS.—The 
Commission or any member thereof may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this joint resolution, hold such hearings 
and sit and act at such times and places, as 
the commission or such member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman or any duly 
designated member of the Commission and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such Chairman or member. Any member of 
the Commission may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Commission or before such member. The 
provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(2 U.S.C. 192-194) shall apply in the case of 
the failure of any witness to comply with 
a subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

(b) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data—The Com- 
mission is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman, or 
by any combination of two members of such 
Commission, 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say in clos- 
ing that I support the defense appro- 
priation bill for fiscal] year 1967 and re- 
spectfully recommend passage by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MATION. I sometimes think that 
we overdo this business of making com- 
plimentary references to our colleagues. 
But be that as it may, I should like to 
have the Members know, particularly on 
the majority side, of the fine job of co- 
operation which the gentleman from 
California has given the Committee on 
Appropriations in dealing with these im- 
portant matters of national defense. 
We have not always agreed, but the de- 
voted, intelligent, and indefatigable la- 
bors of the gentleman from California 
have been most helpful. 

I just wish the Recorp to show that. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I would just like to say that I appre- 
ciate the comments of my chairman. I 
must say that working under his leader- 
ship is a privilege, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 


Record and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 16 carried 
the breathtaking headline, “18 Marines 
Fight Off 250 Reds.” The saga which 
followed that headline must surely have 
filled every one of us here at home with 
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pride in our fighting men in Vietnam. 
For 5 interminable hours in the darkness 
of early morning, those 18 brave marines 
fought and held off an encircling force 
of more than 250 Communist Vietcong. 
When their supply of ammunition was 
almost exhausted, our valiant fighters 
resorted to knives, bayonets and rocks 
with which to beat back the enemy. And 
by the time reinforcements arrived at 
dawn and drove off the Vietcong attack- 
ers, 16 of the 18 were either killed or 
wounded and they were down to their 
last 8 rounds of ammunition. 

I pray that those who escaped with 
their lives can be made whole again and 
may someday soon return to the peaceful 
pursuits of a normal life here at home. 

For those who gave their lives in the 
defense of freedom and human dignity 
that day and every other day throughout 
this war, I pray we can reassure their 
families that their supreme sacrifices 
were not made in vain. 

If we are to decisively overcome the 
enemy and restore peace to a confused 
and troubled world, then our first order 
of business here in the Congress should 
be the adequate provision of manpower 
and materiel needed to do the job. That 
is precisely what is intended in H.R. 
15941, the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act of 1967. 

The provisions for our national se- 
curity that are proposed here today will 
keep faith with our fighting men in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere throughout the 
world. Moreover, they will reflect that 
we have faced up squarely to the Consti- 
tution’s mandate that Congress shall 
raise and support armies, provide and 
maintain a navy, and make rules for 
the Government and regulation of land 
and naval forces. 

THE BILL BEFORE US 


The administration’s budget request 
for defense in fiscal 1967 totals $57.7 bil- 
lion. The committee has recommended 
an appropriation of $58.6 billion, or an 
increase of $947 million above the budget 
estimate. Detailed explanations of the 
committee’s recommendations with re- 
spect to the bill have been made by our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] and by the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms]. For that reason, I shall not 
discuss details of the bill; I do want to 
say to you that our Defense Subcommit- 
tee has worked diligently and almost 
constantly on this bill since last Febru- 
ary. Its members have weighed all of 
the evidence that was presented and they 
have concluded that the funds requested 
were not sufficient to support an adequate 
defense posture. They have concluded 
that additional funds are needed. The 
committee has sustained their decisions 
to increase the level of defense funding 
and I support that action without 
reservation. 

So long as we are at war and our troops 
are fighting and dying on behalf of free- 
dom and human dignity, I stand ready 
to support them in every conceivable 
way. 

We in Congress have a never-wavering 
obligation to provide our fighting men 
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with the weapons, the food, the clothing, 
the attendant materiel, and the moral 
support that are needed to— 

Win the war as quickly as possible; 

Keep our casualties at the lowest pos- 
sible number; 

Bring our troops back home to their 
families as soon as practicable; and 

Without undue delay, return them to 
their normal economic pursuits in so- 
ciety. 

Iam heartened by the President’s June 
18 comments about the war, when he 
said in part: 

I want our men in the field and our people 
at home to know that our course is resolute, 
that our conviction is firm and we shall not 
be diverted from doing what is necessary in 
the Nation’s interest and the cause of free- 
dom. 

We must continue to raise the cost of ag- 
gression at its source. 


Our course in Congress should also be 
resolute. Our conviction should be firm. 
And we should not be diverted from pro- 
viding the funds that are necessary to 
win the war and keep the peace. 

DEFENSE UNDERFUNDING AND THE GREAT 

SOCIETY 

For more than a year now and in the 
face of continuing escalation of the Viet- 
nam war, the administration has fol- 
lowed a piecemeal policy in requesting 
funds for our defense. 

The original budget for fiscal 1966 de- 
liberately understated defense needs by 
several billion dollars to pave the way for 
enactment and funding of Great Society 
spending proposals and to keep the fa- 
cade of a $100 billion budget. We called 
this underfunding of defense needs to 
the attention of the House last year and 
our judgment in that regard was vindi- 
cated by the following three defense 
funds requests, all of which were made 
subsequent to submission of the January 
1966 budget: 

First, a $700 million 1965 supplemental 
which was requested in May of last year 
and immediately approved by Congress; 

Second, a $1.7 billion 1966 budget 
amendment which was submitted just 3 
months later in August and approved by 
Congress as a part of the regular 1966 
defense appropriation bill; and 

Third, a $13.1 billion supplemental 
which was submitted in January of this 
year and approved by Congress in March. 

To pave the way for expansions of 
Great Society programs this year and to 
support the fiction that we would spend 
only $112.8 billion in 1967, last January’s 
budget obviously also underestimated our 
defense needs. Even with the increased 
funds for defense that have been pro- 
posed by the committee in thts bill and 
the committee's recognition that an ad- 
ditional supplemental request will have 
to be submitted by next January or Feb- 
ruary, we may very well be called upon 
to provide additional defense appropria- 
tions before this session of Congress is 
concluded. 

This piecemeal approach to our de- 
fens2 needs has deceived the American 
public by implying that we can afford 
to simultaneously indulge ourselves with 
Great Society programs and fight an all- 
out war in Vietnam—or have our cake 
and eat it, too. 
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Now, we all recognize that no one 
knows precisely when the war in Viet- 
nam will be concluded, but, based upon 
present assumptions, it appears that the 
conflict may continue for some time to 
come. 

In time of war, no nation can afford 
to indulge itself in unbridled spending 
without encouraging runaway inflation, 
the imposition of additional taxes, and, 
as a last resort, the enactment of statu- 
tory wage and price controls. 

WHAT MORE NEEDS TO BE DONE 


We can avoid these extreme burdens 
and still successfully prosecute the war 
if the administration and Congress will 
begin now to exercise some restraint with 
respect to low priority or nonessential 
spending. 

To date, only two regular appropriation 
bills for fiscal 1967 have cleared the 
Congress. Although the House has acted 
on four others, those bills must still be 
considered by the Senate and be taken 
to conference for final House and Senate 
action. Six additional regular bills and 
the usual supplemental are yet to be con- 
sidered by both bodies. 

The initiation, extension, or expansion 
of a number of Great Society and other 
nondefense spending programs also are 
awaiting authorization by the Congress. 
Thus, we still have an ample opportunity 
to either hold the line or make substan- 
tial reductions in Great Society and other 
nondefense spending programs. 

If the administration and the Congress 
are to be responsible and responsive to 
the trust placed upon each for the wel- 
fare of our great Nation, then we have 
absolutely no choice but to curtail or 
eliminate low priority or nonessential 
spending for the duration of the Vietnam 
war. We followed such a course during 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
and we should not deviate from such a 
prudent policy during the present 
conflict. 

To that end, I urge the administration 
to initiate an immediate review of each of 
its nondefense programs and appropria- 
tion requests and to promptly inform 
the Congress which of them can be re- 
duced in size or deferred, at least for 
the duration of the war. — 

I also urge each committee of the Con- 
gress to initiate a similar review, and 
thereafter effect the cutbacks or defer- 
rals which are demanded by the war sit- 
uation and the inflationary pressures 
now at work in the economy. 

If we do otherwise, the unabated de- 
mands for goods and services will gen- 
erate further serious price inflation 
which, in turn, will generate the demand 
and necessity for a “Vietnam tax in- 
crease.” These unconscionable burdens 
will adversely affect every American but 
to add them to the sacrifices which our 
fighting men and their families have 
been called upon to make would be a 
culpable tragedy. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) Forty-nine 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 169 

Abbitt Garmatz Mink 
Anderson, Gathings Morrison 

Tenn. Grabowski Mosher 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. Moss 
Baring Griffiths Murray 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga. Nedzi 
Burleson na O'Brien 
Cabell Hansen, Wash. Ottinger 
Celler Henderson Passman 
Clancy Hull Powell 
Clark Ichord Resnick 
Clausen, King, N.Y Roncalio 

Don H. Kirwan Scott 
Conyers Landrum Senner 

ey Leggett Sickles 

Diggs Long, La Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, La McEwen Toll 
Ellsworth Mailliard Van Deerlin 
Everett Martin, Ala Walker, Miss. 
Farnsley Martin, Mass. Wright 
Fascell Miller 
Fogarty Mills 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kroc, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15941, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 370 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kroch). The 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
bill to provide forces and weapons for 
U.S. defense commitments for the en- 
suing year. Even more it is a bill for the 
survival of the free world for that is why 
we fight in Vietnam. It will support the 
war in Vietnam, at least in part, during 
that period. We are heavily committed 
in Vietnam, and the war there is costing 
a minimum of a billion dollars a month. 
In addition we have troops throughout 
the world. We have been able to main- 
tain our worldwide obligations without a 
general mobilization. If there should be 
another confrontation on another front, 
this situation would no longer be pos- 
sible. To carry on the conflict in Viet- 
nam, there has had to be a drawdown 
of equipment from active forces and from 
Reserve and National Guard units. 
There has been a similar drawdown of 
skilled personnel. It has been necessary 
to recall 15,000 of these from Europe, 
thus further weakening the defenses of 
an area whose security already is jeop- 
ardized by the defections of the French 
from NATO. The NATO story has been 
glossed over—but it is not a healthy one. 
The United States and Germany consti- 
tute its principal strength. There are 
serious shortcomings elsewhere. 

The defense situation, particularly for 
personnel, could have been alleviated 
had the Pentagon seen fit to turn to its 
Reservists for help. In Vietnam there is 
a serious need for Reserve units, engineer 
units, construction units, support units— 
and a need for the specialists who are 
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skilled from long practice in private life 
in those areas where specialists could 
bridge the gaping needs in construction 
and logistics which now exist in Vietnam. 
We know from testimony given to con- 
gressional committees that the Joint 
Chiefs have repeatedly asked that the 
Reserves be used to support the war 
effort in Vietnam, but it is not present 
policy to use them. 

The situation also could have been 
alleviated had there been more help from 
our allies. Now, first, let me say with 
greatest respect and appreciation that 
the Koreans have performed magnifi- 
cently in the common cause in Vietnam. 
They have a very substantial force 
already convened there, with a commit- 
ment for additional troops. Their help 
has been the shining light of allied par- 
ticipation. It must be said also chat the 
Australians are helping in a most com- 
mendable way. This, despite the fact 
that until very recent weeks they were 
actively and seriously engaged on the side 
of Malaysia against Indonesian aggres- 
sion. Presumably, additional help will be 
forthcoming from Australia soon. 

There is some assistance, most of it 
token, from other allies and a promise 
of more material help from still others. 
But what about Great Britain and France 
whom we have twice saved from con- 
quest, then aided with billions of the 
taxpayers’ money? What about those 
present allies, Germany and Japan, 
whose nations we have rebuilt to un- 
precedented prosperity? What about 
the Philippines, whose promise, not yet 
fulfilled, is for only 2,000 construction 
forces? So many nations have been, and 
are, our beneficiaries. So few of them 
show in a material way more than the 
barest measure of appreciation, and some 
of them are actually supplying materials 
of war to our enemies. The United Na- 
tions, which gave its name to the cause 
in Korea a decade ago, now bickers and 
does nothing monumental. 

It is definitely true that the war has 
taken a turn for the better. There is 
reason for the optimism which we hear 
expressed. The pressure of manpower 
and firepower which is being brought to 
bear against the Communists is such a 
powerful thing that the enemy has been 
badly hurt. His principal efforts now lie 
in small engagements intended to har- 
ass rather than to defeat our forces. 
He is quick to break off those engage- 
ments when U.S. reinforcements and air 
strikes are called in. He is harder pressed 
for supplies than at any previous time, 
And it is more difficult for him to main- 
tain strong operating bases frum which 
to launch his attacks. 

In typical American fashion, many of 
our writers and commentators have 
taken this to mean the war is about over. 
This is not true. Communists fight for 
keeps. They still take comfort from the 
division among our own people and from 
the criticisms of the war effort which 
frequently are heard. Nevertheless, 
there is a growing despair behind enemy 
lines. They know the tide of victory is 
running for the U.S. forces and that only 
massive help from other countries can 
ehange the picture. On the other side 
of the coin, the Communists still control 
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half of South Vietnam. They still have 
in hand, or they have access to, substan- 
tial supplies. They have a strong, well- 
disciplined force. They can carry on 
warfare for a long time if they will it. 

The Vietcong have largely controlled 
the roads and the railroad within Viet- 
nam and this has been a serious handi- 
cap to the Allied supply effort. It is 
gradually being improved. 

There continues to be reason to be- 
lieve that the conflict in Vietnam can be 
concluded witk ut the involvement of 
other countries. In particular, this 
means Red China. Despite heavy bomb- 
ing on oil dumps in Hanoi and Haiphong 
and a general escalation of the war, there 
is nothing to indicate a serious military 
move by the Chinese Communists. This 
situation is being checked daily by intel- 
ligence sources, including photographs 
which would show troop movement or 
significant military preparations. The 
number of Mig fighters in the area im- 
mediately adjacent to North Vietnam 
remains at about the same level as about 
a year ago. Chinese troops are not mov- 
ing in significant numbers in any area. 
There are substantial numbers of Chi- 
nese soldiers near the China-North Viet- 
nam border, and a fair number of Migs, 
but there is no evidence of buildup or 
preparation for early use of either. The 
number of Chinese labor group volun- 
teers in Vietnam has shown a major in- 
crease since the first of the year. It is 
estimated there now may be 40,000 work 
force personnel who are helping princi- 
pally to repair bomb damage to roads, 
railroads, and bridges. Add to this sit- 
uation the fact that careful efforts are 
in progress by the administration to 
maintain conversations between the 
United States and Red Chinese officials 
at appropriate levels. This serves as a 
further safeguard against a massive in- 
volvement by the Red Chinese. 

I trust that everyone recognizes the 
outstanding quality of the effort being 
made by U.S. personnel in the southeast 
Pacific. The caliber of the leadership in 
our forces has never been surpassed. 
The type of fighting in which we are 
engaged calls in particular for high 
standards of leadership by the noncoms 
and by the junior officers. Our person- 
nel there have proven time and again the 
effectiveness of the training given our 
personnel. 

Jungle fighting is a lonely, unhappy, 
uncomfortable, dirty business. Every 
individual has a responsibility, and fail- 
ure to live up to that responsibility can 
endanger an entire unit. The men who 
fight our battles in that faraway part 
of the world have covered themselves 
with glory. The individual soldier, the 
noncom, the junior officer, who fight in 
the jungle; these are the real heroes of 
the Vietnamese war. 

Military forces cannot operate with- 
out supplies and the logistics problem has 
been an unbelievably difficult one. The 
supply lines which must reach our forces 
extend halfway around the world. We 
are fighting in an area where initially 
there was only one good port, supply 
handling facilities were almost nil; and 
bases, cantonments, and warehouses were 
nonexistent for our forces. Those that 
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were left by the French during their dis- 
astrous conflict: in the area were insuffi- 
cient, even for the Vietnamese forces. 
We had to start from scratch to build 
bases, ports, and supply facilities. Ma- 
jor problems were encountered from the 
very beginning. Mistakes inevitably 
were made. Some things were left un- 
done which could have helped materially; 
for instance, the number of Army Engi- 
neer and Navy construction battalions 
could have been quadrupled and this 
would have been a tremendous help. In 
the sometimes confusing policies laid 
down by the Pentagon, this was not done. 
Nevertheless, the logistics program is now 
well in hand, and an almost insurmount- 
able series of problems have largely been 
overcome. And by superhuman effort, 
with great reliance upon airlift, every 
U.S. unit has been supplied. Sometimes 
more could have been desired and some- 
times substitutions had to be made, but 
the troops have been supported. It has 
not been an easy thing and no credit 
should be denied those who have borne 
the burdens. This includes the civilian 
contractors who had the primary respon- 
sibility to design and provide ports and 
bases in the shortest possible time where 
none existed before. 

One of the brightest pictures has been 
the unparalleled competence with which 
medical facilities have operated. U.S. 
personnel in charge of these programs 
have improvised, substituted, begged, 
borrowed and stolen, but whatever was 
needed has been done in an effort to in- 
sure that the sick and wounded were 
given the very best of care. The result 
has been the highest percentage of re- 
coveries from wounds in history. Tropi- 
eal illnesses, notably malaria, have com- 
pounded the problem. There have been 
more cases of malignant malaria than 
there have been battle casualties. Medi- 
cal personnel have had to fall back upon 
quinine which is a repressant but not a 
cure. Extra efforts are being made, even 
today, to solve this problem which still 
defies solution. 

Let us not forget the Vietnamese them- 
selves. They have been in turmoil since 
1940, and much of the time, in battle. 
They are a kindly people, whose alle- 
giance is to their family and their village. 
They have little conception of national- 
ism. Nevertheless, they have overcome 
problem after problem, ignoring danger— 
even torture and death—and they have 
continued to fight. Let us not overlook 
the sacrifices they have made or the spirit 
which they have maintained. Had they 
folded during the dark days of a year 
ago, this war would have been over. 

One of the uglier pictures has been the 
manner in which shipping has been 
handled. American shipping generally is 
in chaotic condition. We have all but 
priced ourselves out of the maritime pic- 
ture. Only heavy subsidy payments are 
making it possible to maintain precari- 
ously an American merchant fleet. This 
situation adds to the confusion of the 
logistics problem in southeast Asia. 
Shipping schedules were not well 
planned. Costs of shipping have been 
monumental. This situation, too, has 
improved very greatly, but it does not 
eliminate responsibility for sending out 
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ships to wait for weeks, or even months, 
in the harbors or estuaries of Vietnam 
for a place to unload. While they waited 
in the harbor many of the ships were 
drawing demurrage and most of the crews 
were receiving double pay for being in 
dangerous waters. This resulted in a 
fantastic and, I believe, totally unneces- 
sary waste of the taxpayers money. And 
you can be certain that eyebrows have 
been raised around the world about the 
inadequacy of our own shipping to back 
up larger oversea commitments if our 
national policies should lead us into 
them. 

I pay high tribute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee for his outstanding lead- 
ership in this field. 

In this bill the committee has faced up 
to a number of very important items. 
In this I consider that the committee has 
acted with high courage and has shown 
a degree of leadership unsurpassed in 
any previous defense appropriations bill. 
For instance, money is provided which 
will gain us a year toward providing an 
antiballistic missile system. It sounds 
almost futile to attempt to perfect a 
defense against ballistic missiles. Time 
and again this has been referred to as 
trying to shoot down a bullet with a 
bullet. But feasible or not, the Russians 
are building such a system. They are 
well along toward the completion of the 
program around some of their principal 
cities. They are using a new concept 
which can be likened to shooting down a 
bullet with a shotgun charge. Presum- 
ably, we will use the same concept. Some 
experts say that such a system would 
save the lives of 70 million Americans in 
the event of a nuclear attack. I do not 
feel that I want to accept responsibility 
for refusing to give to the people of 
America the same kind of protection the 
Russians are giving to their own people. 
It would be asking people to accept an 
unnecessary and dangerous risk. This is 
the downpayment only. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have recommended this 
action. 

The committee recommends two steps 
which are intended to insure our air 
superiority in the years ahead. I do not 
believe the day of the aircraft is over. 
Nothing that has happened in Vietnam 
would lead to such a conclusion. In the 
Y2-12 the Air Force has developed an 
amazingly efficient interceptor with a 
working weapons system. This service 
already has tomorrow’s follow-on inter- 
ceptor. It needs perfecting, and the Air 
Force needs to get a production line into 
operation. This we do in the bill before 
you. Coupled with this is the decision to 
press forward with the advanced manned 
strategic aircraft, the follow-on bomber. 
The B-52 is still a great aircraft, but it 
is aging. The B-111 is at best an interim 
aircraft. It has neither the range nor 
the load-carrying capability of the B-52. 
It will be a useful aircraft, but it is defi- 
nitely not tomorrow’s bomber. 

This calls for additional comments on 
aircraft. One has to do with the con- 
tinuation of three airlift squadrons of 
the Air National Guard, which were 
scheduled for phaseout. These units have 
rendered yeoman service to our cause 
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in Vietnam. They have done it in spare- 
time assignments, but the sum total of 
their contributions has been significant. 
It seems to make little sense to kill effec- 
tive forces such as this when we are still 
in the midst of war. 

Another item has to do with the Navy 
follow-on interceptor. For some reason 
the Navy simply is not defending its own 
interests. It is doing virtually nothing 
toward obtaining a follow-on interceptor. 
It is stuck with the Navy version of the 
TFX. This aircraft is costing a great 
deal more than was anticipated. It is 
far behind schedule. It is too heavy to 
use on carriers and the things that must 
be sacrificed in order to make it work 
will probably result in a second rate air- 
craft. Add to that the fact that thus 
far the fire control system will not work. 
Presumably, all of these things can, in 
time, be ironed out, but at great cost 
and after much delay. At this stage it 
is a lemon and the Navy knows it. 

The bill provides for the continued 
operation of the B-52 bombers which 
were scheduled for phaseout. Again, it 
makes little sense to weaken our mili- 
tary effectiveness when we are fighting 
a war. The B-52 is giving effective serv- 
ice in the southeast Pacific. If there 
were guarantees of no additional involve- 
ment anywhere in the world, it might 
make sense to eliminate a part of the 
force, but there certainly is no such guar- 
antee today. 

The continuing importance of main- 
taining an effective and modern bomber 
fleet with the assurance of a follow-on 
bomber when needed is strikingly borne 
out by the failure of Communist surface- 
to-air missiles to prove a serious deter- 
rent to US. bombing attacks against 
North Vietnam. It will be recalled that 
on a day early in July when U.S. aircraft 
carried out a record number of bombing 
missions against North Vietnam, there 
were also a record number of Soviet-sup- 
plied SAM’s fired. They failed to bring 
down a single U.S. plane. By contrast, 
conventional ground fire has continued 
to take its toll of U.S. aircraft. The anti- 
missile procedures used by U.S. pilots 
against surface-to-air missiles has ef- 
fectively nullified the SAM system and 
is one of the significant breakthroughs 
of the war. All in all, 375 SAM's have 
been fired. They brought down 14 US. 
aircraft. This is less than 5 percent ef- 
fectiveness. 

Exotic defense developments do not 
always constitute success in warfare. 
Here is a classic example. There is not 
a direct parallel, of course, between the 
failure of surface-to-air missiles to deter 
U.S. bomber attacks, and the need for 
follow-on aircraft, but there is enough 
similarity concern. The SAM’s, like our 
missiles, were supposed to be the last 
word in effective weapons. They are 
failing, but conventional weapons are 
continuing to prove effective. We do not 
know what is going to happen with our 
vaunted missile capability until we try it. 
We expect it to operate successfully. We 
hope it will. But it does not make sense 
to put all our eggs in one basket when 
that means depending only upon untried 
weapons and disposing of those weapons 
which are tried and proven. 
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There is no funding beyond the budget 
level for antisubmarine warfare. Nor is 
there authorization for additional fund- 
ing. To that extent, our hands are tied. 
It may be that this is the most serious 
omission in the bill. I fear that the im- 
provement in submarines and subma- 
rine-launched missiles in the hands of 
the Russians is greater than the improve- 
ment in antisubmarine warfare meas- 
ures. Their nuclear-powered, missile- 
equipped submarines operate in every 
ocean. This is a most difficult field in 
which to make significant progress. 
Breakthroughs and leaps forward have 
been commonplace in many fields of 
military endeavor, just as they have been 
in space. But ASW continues to be a 
plodding, slow, tedious, exacting science 
which simply will not respond to de- 
mands for monumental steps forward. 
Some of our best brains have applied 
themselves to the task, and progress 
definitely has been made. But the prog- 
ress on the other side is, I think, greater. 
Submarines and submarine-launched 
missiles definitely constitute a threat to 
U.S. security. It is a threat which is 
seldom discussed, and for that reason it 
may be all the more dangerous. I feel 
that we should be doing more to counter 
it. In another area, however, we are 
taking strides toward a nuclear surface 
fleet. This has long been needed and we 
still have far to go. 

I must express some concern about the 
adequacy of the educational processes in 
some of our military acadamies. I find 
that the Naval Academy recognizes that 
there is need for improvement and is 
attempting to make these improvements. 
I believe they could be speeded up. But 
I do not find any such recognition at 
West Point that these are changing times 
which require the most modern educa- 
tional standards. This is a somewhat 
harsh indictment, but I stand on it. At 
West Point, 40 percent of the curriculum 
is taken up with social sciences and hu- 
manities and 60 percent in math, science 
and engineering. But at MIT, 80 percent 
is in the field of technology and only 20 
percent in social science and humanities. 
Yes, the young men at each of the acad- 
emies get a good education. But these 
young men are to fill some of the most 
exacting jobs in the world. Theirs is 
the responsibility in the years ahead of 
insuring that the United States can 
maintain an adequate defense against 
the best that can be devised. A good 
education is not enough. It will have to 
be the very best. It will have to be as 
good as any that can be obtained in pri- 
vate institutions. I believe the Air Force 
is attempting to do just this. The Air 
Force is a new service. It did not have to 
shed tradition in order to become fully 
modern. I submit that this entire area 
is one with which the Congress should 
concern itself much more than it has 
in the past and that the necessary prod- 
ding be administered to accomplish the 
desired results. 

At long last the military services are 
making a more realistic utilization of the 
capabilities of enlisted personnel as a 
source of officer personnel. The Army 
has been the worst offender in this field. 
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Despite a constant need for junior offi- 
cers, the Army has shown a strange re- 
luctance to turn to its own ranks for 
talent. Yet it would appear that here 
is one of the best sources for officer ma- 
terial. I have always been convinced 
that a man is a better officer for having 
served both as an enlisted man and an 
officer. Particularly is this true for those 
men who have seen combat service in 
Vietnam. In any event, the Army will 
expand its officers school program by 
150 percent during the next 12 months. 
The former 1,400 per month now will 
be increased to 3,500. New OCS schools 
have been established at Aberdeen for 
Ordnance, Fort Lee for Quartermaster, 
and Fort Eustis for Transportation. As 
a part of this program, the Army is mak- 
ing much broader use of college grad- 
uates for OCS enlistees, and here, too, the 
Army was the last service to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to secure 
educated young men. 

In this bill the merger of the Army 
Reserve and the Army National Guard 
is again rejected. Unless legislation is 
enacted to bring about the merger, it is 
the feeling of the committee that the 
Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard should be maintained separately 
and at their approximate strength as of 
June 30, 1966. The individuals training 
in each component should be assigned on 
a paid drill status to units of combat, 
combat support and combat service 
types. The committee recognizes the 
necessity of reorganization or adjust- 
ment in unit type and structure within 
the Army Reserves and the Army Na- 
tional Guard respectively. We empha- 
size, however, that major changes in 
organization or mergers should be made 
only after full consultation with and ad- 
vice from the Congress. 

It is our strong feeling that all units 
should be provided the personnel, train- 
ing, equipment, technician, and facility 
support necessary for them to achieve a 
meaningful standard of combat readi- 
ness within a reasonable time. We are 
cognizant of the desirability of main- 
taining unit personnel strength at a high 
percentage level, perhaps 80 percent or 
higher for most units, but we underscore 
the need for maintaining a broad base 
such as now provided by units of the 
reinforcing reserve, training divisions, 
and mobilization base units. Such a base 
is necessary for rapid expansion, for 
maintaining trained and for 
providing encouragement for career re- 
servists. Any change in this base struc- 
ture should be made in such a way as to 
cause the least amount of personnel 
turbulence and to retain as many trained 
personnel as possible. 

Should funds in an amount over and 
above that contained in this bill be nec- 
essary to accomplish the objectives set 
out herein, it is expected that the Secre- 
tary of Defense will present to the Con- 
gress the additional funds required and/ 
or the authorizing legislation needed. 

I am very pleased that there is a new 
awareness in responsible committees of 
Congress of the need to insure dignity 
and to provide recognition and to give a 
respectable standard of living to those 
who serve in the Active Forces. Those 
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who wear our uniform must be prepared 
to give of themselves whatever is re- 
quired, whenever the security of our Na- 
tion demands it. This can mean separa- 
tion from loved ones, exposure to hazard, 
discomfort, and frequently danger—even 
death. For too long America has failed 
to properly provide for those who wear 
the uniform, either in pay scale com- 
mensurate with that available in civilian 
life or a comfortable and pleasant place 
in which to live. Now I can say that this 
picture is changing and changing for the 
better. All that we desire cannot be ac- 
complished overnight, but we are making 
positive strides. We are demonstrating 
to America’s servicemen and their fam- 
ilies that we are indeed proud of them; 
that we do appreciate them, and that we 
intend for them to be able to enjoy a 
standard of living as high as the one 
they are asked to fight for. This bill 
carries forward that concept. We reit- 
erate our will and our determination to 
win. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes; I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the gentle- 
man for his statement. How much have 
the taxpayers dropped on TFX F-111 
failure? Is it somewhere between $2 and 
$3 billion, or $1 or $2 billion? 

Mr. SIKES. The additional costs 
which have resulted from the slowdown 
and the necessity for changes in the air- 
craft and in its weapons system are very 
difficult to assess with accuracy. There 
have been varying estimates. Some have 
said the final add-on costs will be as 
great as the savings which originally 
were claimed for the TFX concept. Ad- 
ditional costs for changes to date are 
probably somewhat beyond the range of 
$400 million. I would not care to esti- 
mate the final additional costs. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I believe that the cur- 
rent research and development effort for 
the F-111 is somewhere between $1 and 
$2 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
$2 billion? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; something below 
$2 billion. The current estimate is $1.5 
billion. 

Mr. SIKES. However, that figure is 
for the total program; not for the 
changes that have been necessary. Most 
of the problems which generated addi- 
tional costs have been in the Navy 
version. 

Mr. MAHON. The additional costs 
above the original research and develop- 
ment estimates are currently estimated 
to be $416 million. The F-111 procure- 
ment program is forced to go far higher 
as we acquire more of the F—111 planes. 
As to the TFX planes, whether the naval 
version will ever work nobody can tell at 
this time. It was an effort to provide a 
defense at a lower cost, but whether it 
will work you cannot tell yet, as has been 
already pointed out by the gentleman 
from Florida. Whether they will be able 
to configure the Navy version so that it 
will be sufficiently light to operate from 
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carriers is a question which is still in 
doubt. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to be certain 
that we are differentiating between 
legitimate costs of development and those 
costs which are necessitated by the fail- 
ure of the Navy version to perform 
satisfactorily. 

The TFX program as a whole is a very 
costly program, as has been pointed out. 
But we do have in the Air Force version 
a very useful interceptor. The bomber 
version, the B—111, presumably also will 
be a very useful aircraft. It is the Navy 
version which has been a costly dis- 
appointment in its development to this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I ask the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee if it is not 
the fact that you had testimony before 
your committee which practically seals 
the fate of the F-111 as a plane to be 
operated by the Navy off carrier decks? 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. There are those in the 
Navy who feel that the Navy version of 
the TFX or the F-111 will never be an 
effective aircraft. We cannot tell wheth- 
er it will be or not. We have a big invest- 
ment in this aircraft. It is a big step 
forward as an aircraft; but it may be 
that this will turn out to have been a 
mistake. We cannot tell yet. I hope it 
can be made into an effective airplane. 
Certainly the Air Force version, which is 
land based, gives promise of being a very 
superior plane. 

Mr. GROSS. I know, but this plane 
was supposed to be a two-way plane. It 
was supposed to operate land-based as 
well as carrier-based. 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That was the basis for 
the award. It was on that basis that 
McNamara made the award to General 
Dynamics at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. MAHON. It was a very noble idea, 
but it may be like many other ventures 
in defense. It may turn out to be a 
failure. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and who had the 
noble idea other than one Robert 
Strange McNamara? Everyone else was 
opposed to it, and the gentleman knows 
it. The Source Selection Board was 
overruled. The military was overruled. 

Mr. MAHON. I am just saying that, 
in my opinion, this was a very honest 
decision made with the interests of the 
defense and the taxpayers in mind, and 
we hope it works. It may not. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say that it is 
one of the most costly mistakes that has 
been made in my time in the Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. This is a matter of 
point of view. 

Mr. SIKES. I share the gentleman’s 
concern about the additional cost. It is 
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a serious matter. Even more serious is 
the fact that the Navy does not have a 
new and fully modern interceptor to be 
phased into inventory at this time. 
There is no way to predict with cer- 
tainty when it will be available—or at 
what cost. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to commend in the warmest way my 
distinguished colleague and the eminent 
dean of our Florida delegation for the 
excellent statement he has made and for 
the contribution he has made to our 
country, of which all the House, I am 
sure, is proud. Under the able chair- 
man of his committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], and with the 
help of his colleagues on the committee, 
he has made a most significant contribu- 
tion to the strengthening of the security 
of our country and the furtherance of 
the highest objectives of our Nation. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just heard the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida give a very thorough review 
of some very basic questions which affect 
the future defense needs of this country. 
The gentleman raised serious longtime 
questions of major significance about 
the preparedness of this country in 
several major fields—in antisubmarine 
warfare, for example; in the field of 
offensive and defensive weapons sys- 
tems; in the area of long-term planning 
procedures of the Department of Defense 
such as placing primary reliance on mis- 
siles, and in several other major areas. 
The gentleman also raised many very 
basic questions about the problems which 
we face in southeast Asia, in Europe, and 
in other places throughout the world 
where this country, as Secretary Rusk 
has told us, has over 40 solemn commit- 
ments. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT 

We who serve on the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, support this bill as 
it comes to the floor of the House of 
Representatives today. We support it as 
the first installment on the 1967 defense 
bill for this Nation—and it is merely the 
first installment. 


THE 1966 BUDGET 


When the 1966 appropriation bill was 
here on the floor of the House, I made a 
similar statement, that the 1966 bill as 
submitted by our committee was merely a 
first installment on the 1966 defense 
costs. Our distinguished chairman, in 
defense of the Secretary of Defense and 
of the administration, had to take ex- 
ception to that statement at the time, 
and he introduced a letter in the Recorp 
which said: 

The fiscal year 1966 defense budget request 
now before the Congress would provide all 
of the funds we need at this time ... to 
carry out whatever combat operations our 
forces are called upon to perform during the 
next 12 months. 


But all of us know what happened. 
There was supplemental after supple- 
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mental which came from the Department 
of Defense, totaling at the close of fiscal 
year 1966 more than 814% billion, to 
cover the costs of the Department of 
Defense in 1966, because we were going 
forward on a partial-funding basis. 

We were following the principle in 
the Department of Defense of fighting 
now and financing later so far as major 
segments of our defense program were 
concerned. We were willing to draw 
down stocks in Europe, in the United 
States, and in other places in the world, 
so that we would not have shortages in 
Vietnam. And we do not have short- 
ages there, but we have been able to 
avoid shortages merely because of the 
drawdown in stocks of ammunition, 
clothing, and other supplies from the 
defense needs of this Nation. 

Only a few years ago we used to be- 
lieve we had to have x number of days— 
and it was a classified figure—so far as 
supplies were concerned to support the 
fighting forces of the United States. 
Today I want the Members to know that 
that X figure has been cut in half. It 
has been cut in half because we have 
had to draw down on stocks and ma- 
terials from our worldwide inventory. 
The X figure is one-half X today so far 
as backup supplies and equipment, 
clothing, and other items, are concerned. 

BLUE-RIBEON COMMISSION 


We on the minority side of the com- 
mittee made several suggestions. Al- 
most every one of the amendments 
which were offered in the committee was 
adopted. But we did make a suggestion 
in the committee that perhaps the time 
had come for a long-term, long-range 
study of manpower, personnel, defense 
strategy, defense planning in this Na- 
tion, a study on behalf of the Congress 
of the United States, in short, a Blue 
Ribbon Commission on Defense. 

This bill authorizes a study in the De- 
partment of Defense, in the executive 
branch of our Government, which will be 
financed by them in the amount of some 
$50 million in expenditures for studies 
alone, and which will be the sole and 
complete property of the executive 
branch of our Government. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when we suggested this Blue 
Ribbon Commission to report to the 
Congress of the United States and not 
to the executive branch, we made this 
suggestion because we felt that the Con- 
gress should have this kind of assistance 
in order to resolve the differences that 
exist between the Congress and the 
executive branch in this important area 
of defense planning as we go forward 
into the time period of 1970-75. At the 
conclusion of my remarks I will insert in 
the Recorp statements from the House 
Committee on Armed Services, state- 
ments from the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, statements from the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
from other major committees of this 
Congress which are in direct variance 
with the statements made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in his opening state- 
ments before our committee. 

NONPARTISAN 


It seems that this is not a partisan 
issue. Congressional committees are 
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controlled by the same party that is cur- 
rently in charge of the executive branch 
of the Government. This is not a parti- 
san issue. This is an issue that all 
Americans should be interested in, name- 
ly, to resolve these conflicts and these 
differences that currently exist between 
the congressional branch and the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The distinguished gentleman, the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas, in his remarks a few 
minutes ago referred to the fact that the 
Congress would be giving up some au- 
thority here. That is the same kind of 
an argument that was made against the 
establishment of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and it reads very much like the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Everyone in this Congress knows what 
a grand job the Hoover Commission did, 
both the first commission and the second 
commission, in bringing forth the facts 
and in shedding light on these areas and 
in bringing public opinion to bear and 
focusing public attention on the activi- 
ties of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. I was shocked that this kind 
of attention should not be focused on 
the executive branch of the Government, 
particularly in view of these congres- 
sional committee reports which I will in- 
sert in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

I say that because there are basic 
questions that must be resolved. 

VIETNAM 


For example, what have we learned 
from Vietnam? What has Vietnam 
taught us? How much attention has the 
administration given to what our policy 
should be toward other wars of national 
liberation should they occur? 

Mr. Chairman, there is little public evi- 
dence that the administration has given 
any thought to what its response would 
be in the event another crisis similar to 
Vietnam erupts somewhere else. Would 
we undertake another 10- or 15-year war 
of attrition or are we considering some 
other response? 

If we are not considering some other 
response, should we be? This is a very 
vital question the Commission should 
explore. 

The question of have we learned any- 
thing in Vietnam and are we planning 
to face up to wars of national liberation 
in the same fashion as in the future is 
very important. Let us say that the 
problem of Vietnam is solved. What is 
the defense strategy and the defense 
planning in Thailand where today we 
have just as many troops as we had in 
the year 1965 in Vietnam? That was 
only a year ago. We have as many 
troops in Thailand today as we had in 
Vietnam in 1965. Are we going to pre- 
pare to fight that war of national libera- 
tior should the Communists move in in 
exactly the same fashion there? Are 
not these questions that need to be re- 
solved as we go down the road? Les. 
I think all Americans realize that there 
are all of these questions and the Presi- 
dent of the United States 1 week after 
we came out with our report called for 
a Blue Ribbon Commission and estab- 
lished a Blue Ribbon Commission in the 
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area of manpower and has under serious 
consideration at the present time a long 
and detailed study of these various im- 
portant points which were brought out in 
our repcrt. No, my friends, here in the 
House of Representatives we have this 
responsibility not for 1967, not for 1968, 
not for 1969, but for the time perioa be- 
yond. 

In order to establish defense weapons 
and defense weapons systems, a lead- 
time of from 5 to 7 years is needed on 
every single weapons system of a major 
nature that can be used by our Army, 
our Navy, our Air Force, our Marine 
Corps. 

NATO 

Mr. Chairman, another question that 
deserves the most careful attention of 
the Blue Ribbon Commission is NATO. 

The breakdown of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is one of the big- 
gest tragedies that we have faced in the 
1960’s. 

Mr, Chairman, Vietnam occupies the 
center of our attention today, but future 
historians a few years from now will 
more likely consider the breakup of the 
free world’s first line of defense— 
NATO—as a far more significant and 
tragic development than even Vietnam 
is today. 

The bonds between the United States 
and our most powerful and important 
allies—the nations of Europe—have been 
weakening for several years. Preoc- 
cupied with attempts to placate our 
enemies, the administration has neglect- 
ed our friends. Now our oldest friend 
and our first ally—France—is no longer 
a full participant in the alliance that has 
shielded Western Europe since 1949. 

The alarming disintegration of NATO 
does not stem from any single cause. 
Conditions have changed in Europe since 
1949, lessening the fear of an imminent 
overpowering armed attack by the Soviet 
Union. The fear that impelled the 
NATO nations to band together no longer 
impels them to close cooperation. The 
nations of Western Europe have grown 
stable and strong since 1949, and their 
feeling of utter dependence on the United 
States no longer cements the alliance. 

But, beyond these factors which have 
assuredly contributed to the weakening 
of the alliance, beyond the visions and 
the personality of De Gaulle which have 
imposed strains on the alliance, the ad- 
ministration must be charged with a sub- 
stantial share of the blame for what has 
happened and is happening to NATO. 

Too often the administration has 
taken actions that led our NATO allies 
to doubt this Nation's constancy and re- 
liability. Too often has it shown more 
interest in wooing enemies than in stand- 
ing by friends. Too often has it failed 
to consult with the Nation’s allies before 
adopting policies that have an important 
impact upon them. Too often has it 
appeared to attach low priority to 
European problems in comparison to 
problems of other areas. Too often has 
it been hesitant and confused about its 
foreign policy goals. 

One French observer Rene Dabernat 
has written: 

The Atlantic crisis gives the Soviet Union 


the greatest victory it has ever won without 
war. 
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Former Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
2 months ago said: 
The Americans have not carried out their 


duty of leadership as the strongest NATO 
power. 


Last October he declared, according to 
the New York Times, that it was not a 
very agreeable feeling for West Germany 
to see its friends and partners, the United 
States and Great Britain, meeting in 
Geneva to form a select club of nuclear 
powers. 

Other German spokesmen have ex- 
pressed uneasiness about the negotia- 
tions at Geneva. A member of the 
Bundestag, Karl Theodor von und Gut- 
tenberg, wrote, in a letter published in 
the New York Times October 18, 1965: 

There is concern in Germany over recent 
American proposals at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, 

There has been dismay in Europe at Wil- 
liam C. Foster’s statement that the United 
States must push for a non-proliferation 
treaty even at the risk of a certain “erosion 
of alliances,” which means, of course, NATO. 


Not only De Gaulle and German lead- 
ers have publicly expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with administration policy toward 
the NATO allies. The leaders of Portu- 
gal, too, have been equally critical. 

In an interview with Tad Szulc in the 
New York Times on March 24, 1966, Pre- 
mier Salazar declared that the Western 
powers should no longer expect auto- 
matic cooperation from Lisbon. He also 
stated that he felt NATO was inadequate 
and a source of disastrous results. He 
then went further in proposing bilateral 
agreements for countries who felt the 
same way. Salazar according to Szulc 
was disillusioned with the United States 
and NATO, accusing the United States 
of undermining the positions of allies, es- 
pecially Portugal’s. Salazar also in this 
interview hinted at terminating the 
agreement for U.S. naval bases in the 
Azores. He indicated orally to Mr. 
Szulc that in the light of France’s new 
position, Portugal might review the 
terms of her membership in the Atlantic 
Alliance: 

We do not see, by the way, why the Portu- 
guese cooperation with any country should 
be considered guaranteed only because that 
country is Western. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Lester 
Pearson, speaking in Springfield, Ill., on 
June 11, 1966, clearly pointed the finger 
of blame at the United States for its 
immobility during the past 2 years as the 
disintegration of NATO became an ever 
more real and imminent threat. Mr. 
Pearson said: 

In December '64 Canada proposed in NATO 
a reassessment of the nature of the alliance 
in the light of these changing conditions. 
Little was done. 

Unhappily, it is man’s weakness to cling 
to the ideas, the institutions and the habits 
of the past—even the recent past—instead 
of adapting them to the needs of today and 
tomorrow. So it was with NATO. The 
weight of inertia and a vested interest in a 
new status quo, felt especially among the 
most powerful governments of the alliance, 
made it difficult to find anyone in a respon- 
sible position on either side of the Atlantic 
who was prepared to come forward and 
specify in any detail what should be 
changed ... Then abrupt and unilateral 
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action by France thrust change upon us. 
Crisis-as-always forced our hands. 

We should have acted earlier and not under 
the compulsion of events. We should have 
tried to move forward together to a closer 
international association in order to remove 
the risk of sliding backwards. In these mat- 
ters, there is no standing still. Surely the 
course that should have been taken—should 
be taken—is clear. 


It would be a grave error to believe that 
the NATO nations that have refrained 
from public criticism of the policy of the 
United States are in agreement with 
American policy. As Henry Kissinger 
writes in the Reporter of July 14, 1966: 


To test allied cohesion by a formal count- 
ing of votes is misleading. Within NATO 
the 14-1 lineup against France may prevail 
on technical issues; it will not hold together 
in a prolonged political contest—even over 
strategic doctrine. Within the Europe of the 
Six, de Gaulle has never been as alone as 
some like to believe. 


The failure of the administration to 
provide clear and consistent leadership in 
NATO was pointed out in 1964 by the 
critical issues council of the Republican 
citizens committee. This council was 
made up of a distinguished group of citi- 
zens headed by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
president of Johns Hopkins University. 
In its report on NATO, the critical issues 
council declared: 


This nation must bear a share of responsi- 
bility for the failure of some European na- 
tions to meet the force requirements set by 
NATO. In part, the allies have been lulled 
into complacency by overreliance on the 
United States—on our support, our ald, and 
our deterrent. The words and action of the 
United States which exaggerate some new era 
of “reconciliation” with the Soviet Union 
have helped to foster a sense of “euphoria” 
and relaxation. The United States has failed 
to convince its allies that the military efforts 
demanded of them would add substantially 
to their security. 

.. . even so honorable a nation as the 
United States cannot expect to be taken 
wholly on trust by other honorable nations 
in matters involving their very existence. 
Then, too, for many in Europe—and not just 
the French—some participation in the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons has become a symbol 
of sovereignty. 

* * . * * 

We must now translate the concept of 
collective defense into a workable solution— 
into practical terms of how and by whom 
authority and control are to be exercised, 
and extended to cover all forces and all weap- 
ons, conventional and nuclear. In the last 
three years, there has been no real progress 
toward this goal. In fact, we have clearly 
retrogressed. 


Many Members of Congress of both 
political parties have severely criticized 
the administration for policy deficiencies 
which have stimulated and intensified 
the centrifugal forces at work in the 
Atlantic Alliance. I offer below a sam- 
pling of such criticism. 


Congressman QUIE—CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 109, part 16, page 21674: 

.. . in the military field, we are telling 
our NATO allies to do one thing and then 
are doing, for ourselves, another. At the very 
moment we are considering cutting back our 
own land forces in Europe out of necessity 
of the drain on our gold supply, we are 
chastising our NATO allies for failure to 
build up their land forces. At the very time 
we were urging our allies to accept an ex- 
pensive surface-vessel fleet of 25 vessels, we 
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were considering reducing our own surface 
fleet. 

Congressman FInDLEY—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 109, part 17, page 23028. 

“As our allies review recent U.S. policy they 
may be wondering if we would actually de- 
fend Europe’s cities without nuclear weap- 
ons. Witness our weak follow-through in 
Cuba, withdrawal of missiles from Italy and 
Turkey, the test ban treaty, cancellation of 
Skybolt.” 

Senator Proury—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 110, part 3, page 3285. 

“The dispute with Britain arising from 
the cancellation of Skybolt could not help 
having an impact on NATO as a whole. For 
one thing, it gave added force to the position 
of De Gaulle, who could point to the dangers 
of pinning one’s defense on the United 
States. For another, it undermined the 
British claim to a special relationship with 
the United States, a claim deriving in part 
from Britain’s possession of a nuclear capa- 
bility. 

“Since its inception, a number of political 
disputes have arisen within NATO. The one 
issue that most consistently entangled the 
United States was colonialism, with the 
United States favoring independence for par- 
ticular areas when such independence was 
opposed by the metropolitan power, which 
also happened to be a NATO member 
For the past 3 years such a clash has infected 
relations between this country and Portugal. 

“. .. The United States has never fully ex- 
tricated itself from this predicament.” 

Co: n GERALD R. Forp—ConoGres- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 110, part 12, page 
15284, 

“The United States has refused to recog- 
nize the dynamic transformation of Western 
Europe which has brought our NATO part- 
ners to unprecedented levels of strength. 
Instead, while demanding unilateral controls 
inside the alliance we have often ignored 
NATO to seek unilateral agreements with the 
common enemy without consulting our 
friends. 

+ . * + . 

“The discord which has arisen between the 
United States and France flows from the ad- 
ministration’s failure to grasp the marked 
improvement in the positions of our allies. 
That France should build its own national 
deterrent—force de frappe—to serve not only 
its own political and military strategies but 
ours as well perplexes the administration. 

. » „ > * 

“The insensitivity of the ‘Why win policy’ 
to problems of the alliance is displayed in the 
Skybolt affair. In scrapping our plans to fit 
the British V-bomber force with a standoff 
missile capability, the administration gave 
no heed to the inevitably unfavorable politi- 
cal impact on both the Macmillan and De 
Gaulle governments. 

“These and other episodes related to the 
military strategies and structure of NATO 
have sown doubts among our friends about 
the credibility of our commitments. The ad- 
ministration introduced the theory of the 
‘pause,’ which proposes to meet a Russian 
onslaught into Western Europe with conven- 
tional weapons alone in the first stages. 
Despite the objections of General Norstad, 
former NATO Supreme Commander, the ad- 
ministration persisted in its course, thus 
weakening confidence in our solemn pledge 
to use nuclear weapons in defense of Western 
Europe. 

Senator CHuURCH—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 111, part 12, page 16451. 

“Because this military alliance has endured 
and because Western Europe has staged a 
remarkable general recovery under its um- 
brella, we Americans sometimes take the 
future of NATO for granted. I think we 
assume that, when it falls open for NATO 
countries to leave the alliance in 1969, none 
will do so. 
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“I do not think NATO will survive so 
easily, unless we move to strengthen and 
broaden the Atlantic partnership 

“To me, the difficulties over the MLF il- 
lustrate a long-held belief that we cannot 
solve basic political and psychological prob- 
lems by military contrivance. We must 
reach behind the military problems, and deal 
with the fundamental questions.” 

Congressman FINDLEY — CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 111, part 20, page 27013. 

“France has repeatedly stated that the 
present command structure is not acceptable. 
In fact, these complaints were first voiced 
before DeGaulle’s return to power. Today, 
the complaint comes principally from France. 
Tomorrow, it may be from Germany, Britain, 
or others. 

“We should ask ourselves how we would 
feel if the situation were reversed, with U.S. 
officers never permitted to hold more than 
one lonely subordinate command post in 
the entire structure. 

“President Johnson recently said of NATO: 
We must maintain its strength and we must 
continually update it to serve the common 
aspirations of all.’ 

“But the only action his administration 
has taken is negative—preparations in an- 
ticipation of French withdrawal. 

“This totally negative response tends to 
strengthen French complaints and more than 
cancels out the affirmative words. It directly 
contradicts the partnership spirit of NATO. 
If pursued, it will tend to give substance to 
DeGaulle’s charge of U.S. domination. And, 
perhaps most dangerous of all, it unwitting- 
ly plays into the hands of the long-term 
scheme, often attributed to De Gaulle, to 
establish French dominance over Western 
Europe, in substitution for what De Gaulle 
calis Anglo-Saxon hegemony.” 

Congressman ZABLOCKI—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 111, part 21, page 28504. 

„.. „ the United States must take dra- 
matic and determined steps toward con- 
vincing European nations that we conceive 
our future as being inextricably intertwined 
with theirs. We must demonstrate our will- 
ingness to join with them in fruitful collabo- 
ration.” 

Con QurIE—CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on, volume 111, part 12, page 16710. 

“.., the United States has frequently 
embarked on a unilateral course, without 
consultation with our allies. V'hile we have 
expressed interest in the military strength 
of NATO, we have done nothing to develop 
the economic and political cohesiveness of 
the Atlantic Alliance, Yet, there are funda- 
mental economic and political problems 
which, unless resolved, have tended and will 
increasingly tend to weaken the military 
aspects of the alliance. 

“This weakening must be avoided and the 
alliance must be strengthened if it is to 
continue to stand as a bastion against Com- 
munist subversion, propaganda and military 
oppression.” 

Senator CLARK—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
2nd Session, 89th Congress, March 15, 1966, 
page 5898. 

“The search, in my judgment, should be 
begun at once, and without panic or rancor, 
for a further evolution in the organizational 
structure which will preserve the essence 
of the treaty. 

„. .. It is obvious that Europe is in a 
position to take much better care of its 
own general defense than a few years ago. 
In an economic sense, the situation is drasti- 
cally changed for the better for Western 
Europe. 

“I would hope that the State Department 
is giving active and prayerful consideration 
to the change in our situation in Western 
Europe. I would have some fear that it is 
not. In all too many instances in the recent 
past, the attitude has been frozen, despite 
the fact that the situation itself is fluid and 
flexible.“ 
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Congressman HORTON—CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, 2nd Session, 89th Congress, April 5, 1966, 
page 7697. 

“For too long now, it seems to me, our 
Government has allowed affairs in the Atlan- 
tic world to drift. It is almost as if we 
took the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
for granted, confident that problems in rela- 
tions between Europe and the United States 
would take care of themselves in the long 
run. Our policies have been narrowly con- 
ceived to preserve what exists; they have 
lacked the boldness and imagination that 
should be displayed by the most powerful 
nation of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Above all, we have been overcautious in 
defining future goals toward which the 
Atlantic nations could work. 

“One consequence of our policies has been 
to leave the initiative to others. 

. . . Anew US. initiative in Atlantic affairs 
is overdue. It is my conviction that we must 
stop reacting and begin leading, lest the 
crisis we face today lead to the peacemeal 
dismantling of all that has been built up 
over the past 17 years.” 

Congressman HALPERN—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 2nd Session, 89th Congress, April 6, 
1966, page 7802. 

„. . . It is most unfortunate that the 
United States, the prime military force, has 
not moved to officially study the developing 
differences and to offer, long before this 
date, realistic proposals by which this coun- 
try and the Europeans could institute ac- 
ceptable alternatives. This opportunity has 
now been lost. 

he prime target of French policy is not 
strictly the alliance, but the integrated 
defense structure which accentuates the 
paramount position of the United States and 
prejudges French decision making.” 

Congressman HOLIFIELD—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 2nd Session, 89th Congress, May 3, 
1966, page 9767. 

“I believe that there has been a failure on 
the part of every nation including the United 
States, to develop the Alliance to a high level 
of competence and effectiveness.” 

Con n FRELINGHUYSEN—"The Crisis 
in NATO”—Hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Europe of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 89th 
Congress, 2nd Session, March 22, 1966, pp. 
27-28 

“The situation, it seems to me, is partly 
our own fault. We have seen the proposals 
of the French shaping up for years, yet we 
have not taken any steps to avoid the con- 
sequences which now may well develop.” 

Con Monsx— The Crisis in 
NATO,” Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Europe of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives, 89th 
Congress, 2nd Session, March 22, 1966, pp. 
27-28 

„ . . I can think of three instances in the 
last 7 years in which it seems to me, we in- 
deed provoked and encouraged the kind of 
posture that France has assumed. 

“The first.. . was the speech made by Sec- 
retary McNamara at Ann Arbor in April 1962, 
in which he announced the nuclear policy of 
the United States to be a “no cities policy.” 

“You said that the second of the two 
threads of De Gaulle's reasoning was that he 
wasn't sure about the reliability of the United 
States’ nuclear capability as a device for the 
defense of Western Europe. It seems to me 
that the ‘no cities’ policy announced by Mr. 
McNamara at Ann Arbor almost 5 years ago 
certainly gave him reasonable cause to make 
the inference that he has made. 

“ . It seems to me the ‘no cities’ policy 
announced by the Secretary of Defense, mind 
you 4 years ago, which purported to be a 
definitive statement of U.S. policy, was in- 
credible. ... 

“The second question: You recall the in- 
stance which occurred after the rather 
clumsy handling of the Skybolt cancellation 
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in which the then Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Macmillan, was invited 
to confer with the then President and Mr. 
McNamara in Nassau. It seems to me that 
this certainly antagonized De Gaulle. 

“It also seems to me that the MLF, which 
came out of that meeting, has contributed to 
this antagonism . 

(p. 29) “I think that we are so totally pre- 
occupied with Vietnam that we are not pay- 
ing sufficient attention to other matters 
throughout the world.” 

Mrs. Ketty—‘“The Crisis in Nato” Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, 89th Congress, 2nd Session, 
March 22, 1966, p. 30 

“I have to be very frank Mr. Secretary. I 
am terribly pessimistic about what we are 
doing. I feel we are dragging our feet more 
than anybody e 

Congressman GALLAGHER—“The Crisis in 
NATO,” Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representative 89th Congress, 2nd 
Session, May 5, 1966, p. 120. 

“We saw—or should have seen—the writ- 
ing on the wall. What could we have done 
to head off the consequences? We appear 
to have left the initiative completely in Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s hands. Even now, with the 
inevitable staring us in the face, we seem to 
be wedded to the same course which we have 
pursued with respect to NATO over the past 
17 years. 

“Are there no acceptable alternatives to 
our present course—alternatives which 
would, on the one hand, enable us and West- 
ern Europe to check the threat from the East, 
and, on the other hand, advance the long- 
term goal of European unity? 

“Are we incapable of proposing initiatives 
directed at those goals—initiatives which 
would, simultaneously, attempt to bring 
France back into the community, so to 
speak?” 

The Atlantic Alliance: Basic Issues. A 
study submitted by the Subcommittee on 
National Security and International Opera- 
tions (Pursuant to S. Res. 181, 89th Congress) 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate. 89th Congress, 2nd 
Session, February 18, 1966, pp. 10-11. 

“In the happiest circumstances, crisp de- 
cisions by a group of governments are hard 
to come by, and the accommodations made 
in arriving at agreement should be treasured, 
not lightly discarded. Continuity with a 
second-best policy may be better than to 
push a better one at the cost of not agreeing 
on any policy at all. As General Norstad 
testified: 

We should not destroy the foundation 
under which we are working until we know 
we can produce a better one. Not that there 
is not a better one, because there is always 
a better one, but the criterion against which 
we judge this is not whether or not there 
is a better policy, a better plan, or a better 
strategy. The criterion must be: Can we get 
a better one accepted?’ 

“Unfortunately, the United States govern- 
ment has not always taken this view. 

“A case in point: in 1962 the United States 
abruptly shifted to a strategy of flexible 
response.’ There was little or no consulta- 
tion with our allies, and the shift was ex- 
plained in terms which, to say the least, 
caused doubt and confusion about what kind 
of counterblows the United States might be 
planning in the event of a Soviet attack on 
Europe. To some in Europe it looked as 
though the United States would rather switch 
than fight. The change in American doc- 
trine forced modifications in allied military 
doctrine as well, thus painfully underlining 
for the allies how little influence they had 
on American policies of life and death im- 
portance to them. 
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Mr. Chairman, one of the primary 
roles of a Blue Ribbon Commission 
studying the defense posture of the 
United States would be a thoroughgoing 
review of how and to what extent the 
changed strategy on the part of the 
United States with regard to our com- 
mitment to NATO has contributed to or 
exacerbated the crisis in that alliance 
today and, in particular, what changes 
in attitude or policy might yet salvage 
the free world’s first line of defense. 

NATO is of paramount importance to 
the future security of the free world and 
I hope to see the problems of NATO given 
major attention by the Blue Ribbon 
Commission. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, this is another 
reason why we should ask for the best 
kind of help here in the Congress, a com- 
mission appointed by our distinguished 
Speaker, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and others, as provided in 
the resolution which we have offered to 
bring in men like Admiral McNeil, Dean 
Acheson, and men of great stature who 
can give the kind of study necessary to 
this problem and who can make recom- 
mendations to the Congress that are so 
needed, and to evaluate these basic dif- 
ferences in defense planning. And, Mr. 
Chairman, we should treat their recom- 
mendations much as we treated the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Chairman, this idea that a Hoover 
Commission or a Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion should only be created by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, as 
has been done in the area of manpower 
within the last few weeks, after our re- 
port came out by the way, and as they 
are prepared to do in the State and De- 
fense Departments at the present time 
as I understand, is absolutely a mistake, 
and the Congress is abdicating its re- 
sponsibility by failing to have these pro- 
grams evaluated and to focus public at- 
tention upon them. 


BACKGROUND 


Mr. Chairman, our belief that there 
is a vital need for the establishment of 
a Blue Ribbon Commission is predicated 
on our belief that far-reaching changes 
have taken place in the thinking of our 
defense and foreign policymakers in re- 
cent years. 

The defense structure of any nation is 
determined by that nation’s foreign 
policy. 

The Secretary of Defense has said that 
the development of our defense struc- 
ture should be guided by U.S. foreign 
policy. 

With this principle there is no dis- 
agreement. 

Yet, many of us do disagree with much 
that is being done in the Defense Estab- 
lishment today especially in those areas 
that directly affect our present ability 
(Vietnam) and our long-range ability to 
deter potential aggressors. 

Our basic disagreements, therefore, de- 
rive in part from basic foreign policy as- 
sumptions of the current administration 
and in part from the assumptions the 
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Secretary of Defense uses to justify his 
force structure projections. 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

To summarize the views that were 
contained in our additional views to the 
committee report, we believe that cer- 
tain basic changes have taken place in 
the defense policy of the United States 
since 1961. These changes need imme- 
diate evaluation by this impartial Blue 
Ribbon Commission. Among the changes 
we would list the following as particu- 
larly significant: 

First, a changed attitude toward the 
cold war and, as a result, a different as- 
sessment of the potential and current 
threat; 

Second, a changed attitude toward the 
desirability or necessity of pursuing ad- 
vanced weapons development as vigor- 
ously as possible; and 

Third, a changed attitude toward those 
areas of defense and defense planning 
which should receive priority. 

In the intervening 5 years, we have 
had an opportunity to observe the con- 
sequences of these and the other changes 
that have been introduced. Based, there- 
fore, upon actual experiences and not 
merely upon theoretical musings, there 
is, in our view, substantial reason to 
question both the correctness and the 
effectiveness of the new approach. 

In foreign policy, the basic assump- 
tions upon which this administration ap- 
pears to base its defense strategy include 
the following: 

First, that there has been in recent 
years a reduction in tensions between the 
free world and the Communist bloc— 
except China—and that further accom- 
modations in the future can be antici- 
pated and should be encouraged; 

Second, that our military force struc- 
ture should be related primarily to the 
“visible” threat posed by potential ad- 
versaries; 

Third, that nuclear war is unthinkable - 
to the Communists as it is to the United 
States and the free world and that there- 
fore, the balance that has been achieved 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States with regard to strategic forces 
should not be upset; 

Fourth, that the United States should 
continue to assume a posture of response 
both in the area of “crisis control” such 
as Vietnam and in the area of weapons 
development; and 

Fifth, that the threat from world 
communism has, in fact, eased during 
the course of recent years and, therefore, 
any attempt to maintain a decisive supe- 
riority in the years ahead would reverse 
this trend. 

In Defense policy, the basic assump- 
tions would include: 

First, that the aggressive pursuit of ad- 
vanced weapons development such as the 
antiballistic missile system—ABM—or 
the advanced manned strategic air- 
craft—AMSA—would lead to a “reac- 
tion” on the part of the Communists that 
would accelerate the “arms race” and 
that, therefore whenever, possible, such 
decisions should be stretched out, studied 
to death, or postponed; 

Second, that the level of effort in new 
weapons systems should be tied, pre- 
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dominantly, to what the potential enemy 
is doing and that the determination of 
what “the other side is doing“ must be 
based on “visible” information; and 

Third, that the Defense Establishment 
must be prepared to execute and imple- 
ment a strategy of “flexible response,” 
one that permits the United States to 
gradually escalate any conflict and that 
will not force us into the dilemma of 
“humiliating retreat or nuclear war.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is our belief that 
many of these assumptions that guide 
our foreign and defense policy are large- 
ly unrealistic and incorrect and that the 
experience of the past 5 years bears out 
this contention. The importance of a 
complete evaluation of these assumptions 
cannot be underestimated. 

We believe that there has not been a 
reduction in tensions but rather a re- 
duction in our desire to recognize Com- 
munist actions for what they are. 

We believe that our military force 
structure should not be related to the 
visible“ threat but rather to the capa- 
bilities of the Communists and to the 
fulfillment of our own national objec- 
tives. 

We believe that nuclear war should be 
“unthinkable” to the Communists but 
that this country should not base its 
plans on that illusive hope. 

We believe that the strategy of re- 
sponse both with regard to crisis situa- 
tions and with respect to weapons de- 
velopment should give way to a strategy 
of initiative. We would define a “strate- 
gy of response” as one in which this Na- 
tion permits a situation to become so 
serious that it must take extraordinary 
steps even to return to the status quo, 
and a “strategy of initiative’ as one in 
which this Nation, when it first sees the 
possibility of a situation developing, will 
take steps to prevent its becoming a crisis 
situation either with respect to potential 
conflicts or to new advances in weapons 
development. 

We believe that the threat from world 
communism has not eased and that, 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
that this Nation maintain a decisive su- 
periority in offensive and defensive weap- 
ons. 

We believe that the Soviet Union is 
not “leveling off” its effort in advanced 
weapons development and that it is, as 
a matter of fact, aggressively pursuing 
new developments both in outer space 
and inner space. 

Finally, we believe that under the poli- 
cies of the past 5 years, rather than es- 
cape the dilemma of “humiliating re- 
treat or nuclear war,” we have actual- 
ly enlarged that possibility by, in effect, 
adopting policies that have reduced 
rather than increased our options. 

To reverse this situation, four basic re- 
quirements are necessary: 

First. A more objective and realistic 
assessment of the threat coupled with a 
thorough reevaluation of our foreign 
policy; 

Second. A return to greater participa- 
tion by and acceptance of military judg- 
ment in what are predominantly mili- 
tary affairs; 

Third. A more aggressive pursuit of 
research and development especially in 
the area of advanced weapons; and 
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Fourth. A reassessment by the Con- 
gress of its own role in the area of na- 
tional security. 

There is, in our judgment, little possi- 
bility that these requirements can or will 
be fulfilled unless the initiative comes 
from the Congress. It is for this reason 
that we have called for and strongly 
support the establishment of a Blue Rib- 
bon Commission of military and civilian 
leaders to reassess and reevaluate the 
defense posture of this Nation now and 
for the future. 

Only in this way can the American 
people be reassured that this Nation is 
buying the very best defense consistent 
with the long-term best interests of the 
United States. 

MISTAKES IN DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman, still another reason for 
this Blue Ribbon Commission is the un- 
equalled record of mistakes that the 
present Secretary of Defense has man- 
aged to amass. 

Consider, for example, the following: 

On October 2, 1963, the Defense Sec- 
retary predicted that the major part of 
the U.S. military task could, in his judg- 
ment be completed by the end of 1965 
“although there may be a continuing re- 
quirement for a limited number of U.S. 
training personnel.” At that time, the 
United States had some 16,000 “advisers” 
in Vietnam. Today, that figure has risen 
to well over 260,000 and is still growing. 

On January 27, 1964, Secretary Mc- 
Namara told the Nation that the succes- 
sor to the Diem government “has con- 
siderably more popular support than its 
predecessor.” Two Gays later, that gov- 
ernment was overthrown. 

On his return from each of several 
trips to Vietnam in the past 2 years, Mr. 
McNamara gave glowing, optimistic re- 
ports of the situation which left the 
American people tragically unprepared 
for the bitter realities of the present 
situation. In many cases, his own later 
statements as well as those of other 
administration officials contradicted the 
earlier optimistic reports. 

Mr. McNamara has repeatedly told our 
committee and other committees of Con- 
gress than we had 16 Active Army divi- 
sions, fully equipped and ready for sus- 
tained combat. The hollowness of these 
statements has since become apparent 
from the Army’s struggle to maintain 
and support what amounts to less than 
four divisions in the field in Vietnam, 
not to mention the fact that the four 
divisions referred to earlier have been 
relegated to the status of training divi- 
sions and are not, in fact, combat ready. 

After repeated assurances that the 
combat readiness of U.S. forces was ex- 
tremely high and that the United States 
was capable of conducting a stepped-up 
war in Vietnam without seriously inter- 
fering with the readiness of the strategic 
Reserve, Mr. McNamara has seriously 
impaired the readiness of combat forces 
within the United States, and now as an 
example, must withdraw at least 15,000 
highly skilled and/or experienced troops 
from Europe both to train what sup- 
posedly were combat-ready troops in the 
United States and to bolster our forces in 
Vietnam. 
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Mr. McNamara overrode the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and four source selection boards on the 
question of the TFX award. Apart from 
the conflict-of-interest questions that 
have been raised regarding this award, 
there are now serious doubts that the 
aircraft can meet the needs of both the 
Air Force and the Navy at the same time 
and there is substantial evidence that 
the cost of the aircraft will greatly ex- 
ceed the original estimates. 

The Secretary’s continual refusal to 
push ahead with development of a fol- 
low-on strategic bomber to replace the 
aging B-52’s and B-58’s which are being 
phased out has compelled him to place 
first reliance on a bomber version of the 
F-111—TFX. Most military experts who 
testified on this subject saw the FB-111 
as, at best, an interim, stopgap bomber. 

The Secretary's delay in acceding to 
the Navy’s requirements for nuclear- 
powered ships such as the aircraft car- 
rier and the guided missile frigate— 
DLGN—has made it impossible for the 
Navy to develop and deploy the type of 
surface ships it has considered essential. 
Two years ago he sought and obtained 
authorization to construct a conventional 
carrier, the John F. Kennedy. His pres- 
ent request for three nuclear-powered 
aircraft carriers to come into the inven- 
tory at a later date indicates that he 
has belatedly recognized the correctness 
of the Navy approach; however, the de- 
cision was overdue and means that the 
Navy will be given a capability several 
years later than was deemed necessary, 
not to mention the fact that the United 
States is saddled with a second-best, con- 
ventional carrier. 

With regard to air and sealift capabili- 
ties, the Secretary was quick to criticize 
what was available when he took office 
and has since claimed that he effected a 
100-percent increase in airlift capacity 
but is notably silent on what increases, if 
any, have occurred in amphibious Ma- 
rine Corps or general sealift capacity. 
Unfortunately—considering the demands 
of Vietnam and the potential of other 
contingencies—the real increase in air- 
lift capability lies in the future, notably 
the C5A and the remainder of the C—141’s 
while the sealift capability remains un- 
satisfactory. 

In the fiscal year 1966 budget, the Sec- 
retary denied that the important C-141 
cargo aircraft was underfunded—yet 
within months he reprogramed addi- 
tional funds for the C-141. 

Mr. Chairman, a most disturbing fea- 
ture of these mistakes is that they are 
all one sided. They are dominated by 
reductions in our military capability, by 
a downgrading of military expertise 
which leads to low morale, and by the 
imposition of civilian judgment and 
power. 

In testimony before our committee on 
the fiscal year 1966 defense bill, the Sec- 
retary assured our committee that— 

While our fiscal year 1966 budget request 
does not include all of the forces or force 
modernizations recommended by the military 
departments and individual service chiefs, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that the pro- 
gram supported by this budget will increase 
our overall combat effectiveness and will 
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provide effective forces in a high state of 
readiness for the defense of the vital in- 
terests of the United States. 


Many of the foregoing points refute 
this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the basic assumptions which 
seem to guide this administration’s for- 
eign and defense policy. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS—FOREIGN POLICY 

As we stated in our “Additional 
Views,” the defense posture of a nation is 
largely determined by the foreign policy 
of that nation. Secretary McNamara 
has been very free to admit this in testi- 
mony before our committee. 

No one would question the validity of 
the President’s instructions to Mr. Mc- 
Namara to “Develop the military force 
structure necessary to support our for- 
eign policy without regard to arbitrary 
budget ceilings” and to “procure and op- 
erate this force at the lowest possible 
cost.” 

Two questions need to be examined re- 
garding the Presidents instructions. 
What basic assumptions with regard to 
foreign policy appear to govern the 
thinking of Mr. McNamara in his assess- 
ment of the force structure necessary for 
the security of the United States; and 
has he, in fact, adhered to the President’s 
guidelines? 

In his testimony on the fiscal year 1967 
program, Secretary McNamara insisted 
that in carrying out the President’s in- 
structions “our military strategy and 
plans should be related to the threat, 
that the forces to be acquired and main- 
tained should be related to the strategy 
and the plans, and that the forces should 
be adequately supported, not only with 
men, equipment, and facilities needed in 
peacetime, but with war reserve stocks as 
well, so that they could engage in com- 
bat for sustained periods of time.” * 

Mr. Chairman, these are commendable 
objectives as far as they go. They were 
not created by Mr. McNamara, but are a 
part of the traditional philosophy of the 
Department of Defense and have been 
supported historically by the Congress 
of the United States. 

The weakness of Mr. McNamara's 
statement is contained in what he omit- 
ted; not what he said. 

ASSESSMENT OF THREAT 

In relating strategy and plans pri- 
marily to the threat as he views that 
threat and not to the fulfillment of na- 
tional objectives, Mr. McNamara has 
committed himself and the United States 
as well to an essentially defensive and 
reactive philosophy. 

American purposes thereby become 
secondary and American strategic pos- 
ture depends primarily upon what Mr. 
McNamara actually sees the enemy is 
prepared to do against the United States 
rather than what that enemy is capable 
of doing. 

This procedure is fraught with haz- 
ards. The Soviet Union—and for that 


1 Hearings, Department of Defense Appro- 
priations for 1966 before the House Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Part 3, Page 
5-6. 


2 Hearings, ibid. (1967), Part 1, P. 8. 
2 Ibid. 
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matter, Communist China—are closed 
societies and take elaborate steps to pre- 
vent outside observation of what is being 
developed. 

A. INTELLIGENCE 


In discussing intelligence activities as 
they relate to the defense posture of this 
Nation, it would be well at this point to 
express my deep concern over the grow- 
ing centralization of intelligence activi- 
ties that has been fostered by the Secre- 
tary of Defense during the past 5 years. 
This centralization has taken three main 
forms: 

First. The reduction of responsibility 
and authority of the separate intelligence 
groups under the direction of the services 
and their virtual integration into a single 
unit, the Defense Intelligence Agency— 
DIA—under the direction of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

An obvious effect of this centralization 
has been to reduce dissent and rational 
debate within the Department and in- 
crease the incidence of conformity with, 
in some cases, preconceived or predeter- 
mined conclusions. 

Second. The large numerical increase 
in the number of personnel, primarily 
civilian, in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Third. The growing practice at the 
highest levels of a situation in which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are less in evidence 
at policy conferences with the Com- 
mander in Chief on highly sensitive is- 
sues. In effect, the Chiefs’ recommen- 
dations more and more often are filtered 
up to the Chief Executive via the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

With these factors in mind, it is of 
particular interest that Secretary Mc- 
Namara appears consistently to have 
taken the position that the intelligence 
information upon which we should base 
our defense planning must be in the form 
of “hard” or “visible” information. 

There are two basic pitfalls in this 
posture. 

On the one hand, the “visibility curve” 
on hard intelligence is a fluctuating fac- 
tor. Like any other scientists in any 
country, Soviet scientists are prone to 
publish their findings and theories in 
scientific journals. These indications of 
Soviet future potential capabilities are 
“visible” to U.S. intelligence analysts. 

However, after a decision is taken to 
go into the more advanced research and 
development phase in the Soviet Union or 
any other “closed” Communist society, 
an “iron curtain” descends over such 
activity and is not lifted in most in- 
stances until after the system reaches 
the hardware stage, when it may be dis- 
played to the world during, for example, 
May Day celebrations or tests. 

If at that stage, the system in question 
was not anticipated or “seen” by U.S. 
intelligence analysts and acted upon by 
the proper officials, the United States 
could find itself years behind in the de- 
velopment of a system to counter the 
Soviet system. 

Such could well be the case with re- 
spect to the antiballistic missile, a follow- 
on strategic bomber, military systems 
for use in outer space, and quantum 
advances in the uses of inner space such 
as undersea technology. 
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B. SUBJECTIVE POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


The other pitfall is the tendency on the 
part of Secretary McNamara and other 
high administration officials to “mix” 
hard intelligence analysis with subjective 
political analysis. - 

The assessment by high administration 
officials during the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962 is a case in point. At that time, 
for several weeks prior to the official an- 
nouncement by President Kennedy that 
there were indeed missiles being placed 
in Cuba, intelligence information was re- 
ceived and analyzed which indicated the 
very definite probability that missile 
components were being shipped into 
Cuba. 

The political judgment of the highest 
administration officials was apparently 
interjected for a period of time to the 
effect that the Soviets would not, during 
this era of reduced tensions, be engaged 
in the introduction of such missiles into 
Cuba. 

In short, intelligence estimates often 
appear to be developed with a view to- 
ward supporting predetermined con- 
clusions and policies. 

U.S. OBJECTIVES SHOULD GOVERN 


By relating the development of our 
country’s strategies and plans primarily 
to the “visible” threat, and not to the 
capabilities of the potential aggressors in 
accord with the fulfillment of national 
objectives, Mr. McNamara, as has been 
said, has committed himself and the 
United States to an essentially defensive 
and reactive philosophy. 

In this sense, Mr. McNamara has given 
away the initiative and has in effect per- 
mitted the Communist world to occupy 
the driver’s seat. 

America’s interests and those of our 
free world allies should be the guiding 
force behind the development and main- 
tenance of our military posture. This 
does not mean the adoption of a policy of 
militancy and aggressiveness. It would, 
however, indicate that the United States 
has legitimate interests and intends to 
use its military power in the defense of 
those interests whenever they are en- 
dangered. 

The evaluation of the threat, that is, 
the military capabilities of potential 
enemies to thwart achievement of na- 
tional objectives, is certainly an integral 
part of the determination of military 
needs but not the whole of it as Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s statements and actions would 
seem to indicate. 

A reorientation of strategy would place 
the potential aggressor on the defensive, 
would limit his freedom of movement and 
initiative, would inhibit his willingness 
to take risks, and would restore the ini- 
tiative to the United States and free 
world interests. 

U.S. PREPAREDNESS TODAY 

The Secretary of Defense in his testi- 
mony before our committee, hurls a 
charge against the defense posture of 
earlier years that much more aptly de- 
scribes the situation facing the United 
States today after 5 years of allegedly 
correcting these deficiencies: 


For many years our military plans far ex- 
ceeded the forces available to support them, 
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and even the forces available were not in 
proper balance with one another. There was 
not enough tactical air power to support the 
existing number of Army divisions. In addi- 
tion, although the concept of a mobile cen- 
tral Reserve had been generally accepted, the 
airlift required to move these forces was 
completely inadequate, and there was not 
enough amphibious lift to move the Marine 
Corps forces, Although a great deal of at- 
tention had been paid to nuclear weapons, 
stocks of ammunition and other combat con- 
sumables required for nonnuclear war were 
grossly deficient in many categories.“ 


What is relevant here is that the ex- 
igencies of an actual conflict situation 
have put Mr. McNamara’s theories to the 
test and they have been found wanting 
in several major respects. For example, 
our airlift capacity is strained heavily 
at the present time. Air Reserve and 
National Guard aircraft are being uti- 
lized. Virtually every bit of commercial 
aircraft presently available to the De- 
partment of Defense has been contracted 
for to increase our capability. All of this 
was necessary to sustain what is really a 
relatively small conflict—Vietnam—to 
which we have committed so far the 
equivalent of less than 4 of the 16 stand- 
ing Army divisions. 

As to stocks of ammunition and other 
combat consumables, the picture is clear 
and disconcerting. What is of partic- 
ular concern to the Congress in addition 
to the temporary shortages that have 
arisen and will arise in Vietnam is the 
serious drawdown of our worldwide in- 
ventory which would be crucially needed 
if one of our more than 42 other commit- 
ments around the world should require 
American military assistance in a con- 
flict situation. 

The relevant question is whether Mr. 
MeNamara's “new” military posture is 
adequate to support U.S. objectives and 
to stay ahead of the Communist efforts 
to nullify those objectives. 

Amore fundamental question—wheth- 
er Mr. McNamara is really qualified to 
act as the final arbiter of U.S. military 
strategy, using the much celebrated 
technique of cost effectiveness as the cri- 
terion—must also be asked and an- 
swered. A corollary of this is whether 
and to what extent Mr. McNamara has 
used the cost effectiveness argument as 
a means of misleading Congress and 
American opinion on the true reason for 
some of his decisions. A possible ex- 
ample would be his decision 2 years ago 
to buy a conventional rather than a nu- 
clear powered aircraft carrier. 

Admiral Rickover phrased it very well 
in his discussion of the advantages of a 
nuclear powered surface ship over con- 
ventionally powered ones: 

The cost analysts do not see that a nuclear 
surface warship is not the same as an ordi- 
nary surface warship. Members of this com- 
mittee can see it, the public can see it, but 
the cost analysts cannot see it because they 
only deal in things that can be put in 
numerical form. They only consider those 
features they can qualify. 


In every cost-effectiveness study I 
have seen, far more effort is spent on 
studying the cost than is devoted to de- 


* Ibid. 
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termining the true military effective- 
ness.“ 

Should cost effectiveness determine 
strategy, or should cost effectiveness be 
the servant of strategy? Are there ele- 
ments of the situation which Mr. Me- 
Namara is overlooking, deliberately or 
otherwise, and if so what are the risks 
that the United States is therefore tak- 
ing? > 

These are the legitimate questions for 
a blue ribbon commission to appraise 
objectively, thoughtfully, and deeply. 

CHINESE: GREATER THREAT? 


Though Mr. McNamara does not make 
any comprehensive comparison between 
the Chinese and Soviet threat, his view 
by implication at least is that the Chi- 
nese and Asian Communists impose a 
greater threat than the Soviet Union.’ 
The reasons for this assessment can be 
found in his opinion that the Chinese 
are more militantly carrying out the 
Communist doctrine of “wars of national 
liberation” and secondly, the Chinese 
are aggressively seeking a nuclear weap- 
ons capability. 

Both actions stem from a complex set 
of circumstances intimately involved 
with the newness of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary success and its need to compete 
with the Soviet Union for leadership in 
the Communist world. While no one 
would accuse Mr. McNamara of denying 
that the Soviet Union constitutes a ma- 
jor continuing threat, it is obvious that 
to him the Soviet threat now is growing 
less and less immediate. He believes 
that— 

The Soviet leaders appear to share with 
us a desire to avoid wars which might lead 
to a direct U.S.-U.S.S.R. military confronta- 
tion. 


Moreover, with respect to the United 
States and the Soviet Union, “the threat 
of nuclear war, and even of large-scale 
conventional wars, has become more 
latent.” * 

In effect, Mr. McNamara claims that 
U.S. posture vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
is relatively satisfactory in that the 
United States is deterring the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, he implies 
that the U.S. posture vis-a-vis the Chi- 
nese Communists has not yet reached a 
satisfactory state, since the Chinese have 
embarked upon a policy of expansion in 
southeast Asia in particular, but not lim- 
ited to that area. 

The tendency on the part of Mr. Me- 
Namara to “play down” the Soviet threat 
has led to policy and program decisions 
that could have dire consequences if his 
assessment proved at some point in the 
future to have been incorrect. This is 
particularly serious since the Secretary’s 
assessment seems to be based upon a sub- 
jective interpretation of intentions 
rather than an objective assessment of 
capabilities. 

For example, even in the face of a 
growing Soviet capability in submarine 


č Quoted in House Report No 1536, 89th 
Congress, 2nd Session, P, 49. 

* Hearings, op. cit., Part 1, P. 12-15. 

Ibid., P. 38. 
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warfare, Mr. McNamara has decided to 
retire the straight-decked aircraft car- 
rier, the Lake Champlain from the At- 
lantic and to pull one other angle-decked 
carrier out of the Atlantic. This has 
severely reduced our ASW capability in 
the Atlantic and coupled with other ac- 
tions in the ASW field displays a com- 
placency on the part of the Secretary of 
Defense regarding the need for a superior 
ASW capability. 

If his assessment of the Soviet threat 
is valid, his actions could certainly be 
justified; if wrong, they may prove to be 
irretrievable mistakes, 

COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


Mr. McNamara’s point of view seems 
to assume that the Soviet and Chinese 
objectives are not sufficiently related in 
any real sense. More fundamentally, it 
assumes that the Soviets and the Chinese 
are pursuing different objectives and will 
continue to do so. For him the two 
Communist powers are engaged in inter- 
necine competition and hostility in 
which the Soviet Union has found itself 
unable to work cooperatively with the 
Chinese in the question of support of 
revolutionary wars in southeast Asia at 
the same time it was attempting to im- 
prove relations with the West. 


WARS OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 


Moreover, in the United States-Com- 
munist confrontation, Mr. McNamara 
prefers to emphasize the Chinese com- 
mitment to “wars of national liberation.” 
As a result, in his view, the war in South 
Vietnam has become “a test case of the 
Chinese Communist version of the so- 
called wars of national liberation, one 
of a series of conflicts the Chinese hope 
will sweep the world,” in which the So- 
viet Union is playing a secondary role 
and in which Soviet involvement has 
been limited to demonstrating “that Pei- 
ping’s charges of Soviet ‘capitulationism’ 
and ‘connivance with U.S. imperialism 
are false’.” “ 

Because of this secondary involve- 
ment, the United States must “expect a 
harsh anti-American tone in Soviet pol- 
icy pronouncements” and in the ab- 
sence of any statements to the contrary, 
no direct support of the Soviets to the 
non-Chinese Communists in Vietnam 
and elsewhere in the Far East. 

Were it not for the Chinese Com- 
munist’ “wars of national liberation,” 
one might conclude from Mr. McNa- 
mara’s statement that communism 
would not constitute a major problem 
for the United States or the free world. 
Only Chinese-Soviet competition for 
primacy in the world Communist move- 
ment forces the Soviet Union to engage 
in any such wars, for it is “the pressure 
of competition from the Chinese Com- 
munists that drives the Soviet leaders 
toward a cold war approach to foreign 
policy questions, leads them to give high 
priority to military programs, and, thus, 
to compound further their chronic eco- 
nomic problems.” “ 


*Tbid., P. 12. 
10 Ibid., P. 17. 
" Ibid. 
1# Ibid, 
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B. SINO-SOVIET IDEOLOGICAL GOALS 


Mr. McNamara’s view of Soviet- 
Chinese relations fails to give proper ap- 
preciation to the overall identity of 
Soviet and Chinese ideological goals and 
concentrates upon tactical differences 
which have arisen in the Soviet and 
Chinese choices of the paths which best 
lead to the ideological goals. He fails 
to take into account the special relation- 
ships which would exist between the 
Soviet and the Chinese in the event of 
nuclear war between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, or between the 
United States and China. Such an in- 
terpretation enables the Secretary of De- 
fense to decide against developing a pos- 
ture which would or could save millions 
of casualties in a nuclear exchange be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, were this to occur, and on the 
other hand to consider favorably for fu- 
ture deployment a less costly system 
which would protect against estimated 
Chinese capabilities in the 1970’s. This 
decision is defended in terms of cost- 
effectiveness language, but the under- 
lying assumption appears to be that the 
Chinese threat is more likely to mate- 
rialize; for Mr. McNamara the Soviets 
are more rational than the Chinese. 
Otherwise, one would be forced to con- 
clude that Mr. McNamara is placing the 
cost of a defensive system above the 
probability of saving U.S. lives. 

C. NUCLEAR WAR UNTHINKABLE 


A corollary of this appears to be Mr. 
McNamara’s assumption that nuclear 
war is as unthinkable to the Soviet Union 
as it is to the United States and the free 
world. Thus, because the Soviet Union, 
unlike the Chinese, is “rational,” it has a 
common interest with the United States 
in seeing to the prevention of a nuclear 
exchange. 

We can certainly hope that this is the 
case but wishing it so will not necessarily 
make it so if the Soviet Union finds it- 
self one day in a decisively superior 
strategic position to the United States. 
To base defense structure decisions for 
the future on such a “hope” would be 
dangerous in the extreme. And though 
the Secretary of Defense will deny that 
the U.S. force structure of the 1970’s and 
beyond has been planned with this un- 
verified “hope” in mind, the evidence, 
in my view, is heavily weighted in that 
direction. 


PRINCIPAL ASSUMPTIONS: FOREIGN POLICY 


As we point out in our “Additional 
Views,” the principal foreign policy as- 
sumptions upon which defense policy 
seems largely to be guided are as follows: 

(1) That there has been in recent years a 
reduction in tensions between the free world 
and the Communist bloc (except China) and 
that further accommodations in the future 
can be anticipated and should be encour- 


(2) That our military force structure 
should be related primarily to the “visible” 
threat posed by potential adversaries; 

(3) That nuclear war is as unthinkable 
to the Communists as it is to the United 
States and the free world and that therefore, 
the balance that has been achieved between 
the Soviet Union and the United States with 
regard to strategic forces should not be up- 
set; 
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(4) That the United States should con- 
tinue to assume a posture of response both 
in the area of “crisis control” such as Viet- 
nam and in the area of weapons develop- 
ment; and 

(5) That the threat from World Commu- 
nism has, in fact, eased during the course 
of recent years and, therefore, any attempt 
to maintain a decisive defense superiority 
in the years ahead would reverse this trend. 


If these premises are valid, then the 
defense posture of the United States to- 
day, and more especially as envisaged for 
the future, contains all the necessary ele- 
ments for insuring the safety and in- 
tegrity of this country and the free 
world. 

If invalid, a series of Soviet or Chinese 
Communist technological “surprises” in 
the years ahead would place the United 
States in an untenable position from 
which it is doubtful it could recover. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS—DEFENSE STRATEGY 


In all areas of potential conflict— 
whether of a general or limited war na- 
ture—there is cause for concern. 

In this complicated technological age, 
a nation’s ability to sustain its prepared- 
ness depends in large measure on that 
nation’s commitment to continued ad- 
vanced developments in the areas of 
weapons systems and their potential uses. 

It should be clear that there is no sub- 
stitute for military superiority as the 
best insurance against aggression or the 
possibility of a nuclear exchange. To 
build our future defenses on the imagined 
goodwill of the potential adversary or on 
the belief that he shares a common in- 
terest with the free world in avoiding a 
nuclear exchange at all costs is, it seems 
to me, a grave mistake that gambles with 
the future security of the United States. 

It is, of course, possible that such rea- 
soning is valid. But the mere possibility 
that it is not demands that our future 
force structure not be governed by such 
a rationale. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that the 
present leadership in the Department of 
Defense bases many of its decisions on 
just such a rationale. 

NATO 


The crisis that envelopes NATO at the 
present time and the deterioration of that 
alliance which has been obvious and 
growing for several years is very directly 
related to any consideration of a Defense 
appropriation bill. 

Many feel that the public statements 
and often surprise actions of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the past 5 years have 
been a significant contributory factor to 
NATO’s deterioration and to the recent 
unfortunate decisions on the part of the 
De Gaulle regime. 

As the Secretary pointed out in his 
statement, concerning NATO, “in the 
military area, the principal issues revolve 
around nuclear policy and the future or- 
ganizational structure of the Alliance.“ 

One of the primary roles of a Blue Rib- 
bon Commission studying the Defense 
Posture of the United States would be a 
thoroughgoing review of how and to what 
extent the changed strategy on the part 
of the United States with regard to our 
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commitment to NATO has contributed 
to or exacerbated the crisis in that Al- 
liance today. 

NATO is of paramount importance to 
the future security of the free world and 
I hope to see the problems of NATO 
given major attention by the Blue Rib- 
bon Commission. 

THE PROBLEM OF GENERAL WAR 


The McNamara concept of general war 
breaks down into two basic requirements 
or strategies for the United States; de- 
terrence of a nuclear attack upon the 
United States and its allies by possessing 
the ability under all circumstances of in- 
flicting an unacceptable degree of dam- 
age upon the attacker; and secondly, in 
the event of an attack, to limit damage 
to the population and industrial capacity 
of the United States.“ 

In McNamara’s view the level of the 
Soviet threat is such that— 

It will be virtually impossible for us to 
be able to insure anything approaching com- 
plete protection for our population, no mat- 
ter how large the general nuclear war forces 
we were to provide including even the hypo- 
thetical possibility of striking first.» 


Any one of the Soviet offensive systems 
in itself can inflict severe damage on the 
United States; thus a defense against 
only one type of weapon system is of 
limited value. Further: 

The Soviets have the technical and eco- 
nomic capability to prevent us from achiev- 
ing a posture which could keep our fatalities 
below some tens of millions; they can in- 
crease their first strike capabilities at an 
extra cost to them substantially less than 
the extra cost to us of any additional damage 
limiting measures we might take.“ 


From an economic standpoint, Mr. 
McNamara believes that the greater the 
attempt to improve our damage limiting 
posture, given a certain level, the less 
effective and therefore more costly is 
each successive addition to the posture. 

Under the circumstances existing be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the McNamara strategy has been 
to develop a strike force which would be 
able to absorb a first strike from the 
Soviet Union and still respond with un- 
acceptable damage to the Soviet Union. 
In McNamara’s opinion: 

Even if the Soviets in the 1970 period were 
to assign their entire available missile force 
to attacks on our strategic forces (reserving 
only refire missiles and bomber-delivered 
weapons for urban targets) * * a very 


large proportion of our alert forces would 
still survive.* 


Even then, “one-fifth of the surviving 
weapons on Soviet cities would destroy 
about one-third of the total population 
and half of the industrial capacity of the 
Soviet Union.” McNamara does not in- 
dicate what destruction use of all the 
United States’ remaining capability 
would bring upon the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, he admits that— 

Our strategic offensive forces are far more 
than adequate to inflict unacceptable dam- 
age on the Soviet Union * * * Indeed it 
appears that even a relatively small portion 
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of these forces would furnish us with a com- 
pletely adequate deterent to a deliberate 
Soviet nuclear attack on the United States 
or its allies.“ 


Mr. McNamara’s criticism of U.S. mili- 
tary posture at the time of his assump- 
tion of the Office of Secretary of Defense 
was that U.S. forces available were not 
sufficient to meet planned requirements 
and that the forces available were not in 
proper balance with one another. 

Yet, Mr. McNamara claims that the 
strategic offensive forces for assured de- 
struction today far exceed what is need- 
ed even under the most austere circum- 
stances—that of a surprise attack by the 
Soviet Union—a view that we can per- 
haps accept as it pertains to U.S. capa- 
bilities in the immediate future. That 
many of us are concerned about our con- 
tinued: capability for the longer term 
future has already been made abun- 
dantly clear. 

MISSILE TECHNOLOGY 


Both in offensive and defensive missile 
systems, it is my belief that the Secretary 
of Defense has, in his more recent budg- 
ets, determined that the level of effort in 
misile technology should not be pushed 
much above a subsistence level. 

A. ASSURED DESTRUCTION CAPABILITY 


The Secretary of Defense claims a sub- 
stantial buildup of forces particularly in 
the area of nuclear warheads for the “as- 
sured destruction mission,” of U.S. forces. 
However, primary reliance is now placed 
upon ICBM’s, the actual reliability of 
which fortunately have not been fully 
tested under conditions of combat. It is 
certainly possible that the increase in 
nuclear warheads under Mr. McNa- 
mara’s term of office does not represent 
as large an increase in assured destruc- 
tion as he anticipates, especially if the 
Soviets proceed with an effective anti- 
missile defense system. Intelligence on 
the Soviet antimissile system points to 
some deployment of the system, and if 
there is validity to the indications, a con- 
tinuous improvement and deployment of 
the Soviet system over the next 5 years 
could degrade the U.S. assured de- 
struction capability considerably, if not 
to the point that the Soviets would con- 
sider the damage acceptable, then at 
least to the point where they might feel 
that their society might ultimately be 
able to be revived. In such a situation 
they could feel that should a general war 
occur, their relative chances of survival 
after an attack would be better than 
those of the United States. - 


B. NEED FOR A “MIX” IN STRATEGIC SYSTEMS 

Those who argue for placing primary 
reliance in the strategic field on our mis- 
sile capability rather than a “mix” of 
manned and unmanned strategic sys- 
tems would do well to recall the early 
experience of the Sidewinder air-to-air 
missile in its first combat tests in Viet- 
nam. 

After several initial “failures” in en- 
counters with Soviet Migs, it was re- 
ported in the press that the Air Force 
had launched an investigation to 
determine the reason for Sidewinder's 
apparent failure in combat operations. 


18 Ibid. 
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Fortunately, there was both time and 
alternative systems available to accom- 
plish our operational requirements in 
Vietnam. 

In the context of a nuclear exchange 
at some possible future date, there will 
be no time for an investigation, should 
one prove necessary, of the “failure” of 
our ICBM’s to operate effectively and 
reliably. 

It seems to me that the offensive mis- 
sile systems developed and deployed by 
the United States will, in the unhappy 
event it becomes necessary, prove both 
reliable and effective and that they will 
accomplish their programed objectives 
based upon available evidence. 

At the same time, it should be appar- 
ent, I believe, that to rely solely or pre- 
dominantly on one particular type of 
system for such a crucial mission is to 
gamble recklessly with the future secu- 
rity of this country. 

C. AMSA 


The Secretary of Defense has consist- 
tently held that the manned bomber has 
now become a supplementary capability 
in the assured destruction mission and 
because of this “large expenditures on 
the development and production of a new 
advanced strategic aircraft (AMSA) do 
not appear to be warranted at this 
time.“ Instead he proposes to procure 
“a force of 210 (U.E.) FB~-111A’s con- 
figured as closely as possible to the 
fighter version so that it would, indeed, 
be a dual purpose aircraft—strategic and 
tactical—and this is what we propose to 
do at a total investment cost of about 
$1.9 billion.“ He fails to point out that 
what he is proposing is an interim stop- 
gap bomber, a combination of the F-111A 
and B, that his early cost estimates 
turned out to be quite wrong, that the 
overall TFX program requires additional 
funds, and that precisely because he can- 
not foresee with assurance the Soviet 
threat to the future, the development of 
a supersonic heavy strategic bomber 
should be accelerated. 

D. DAMAGE LIMITING CAPABILITY 


The damage limiting capability of the 
United States includes that portion of 
the strategic offensive forces which are 
not used to perform the assured destruc- 
tion mission, the U.S. area defense forces, 
terminal defense forces, and passive de- 
fense. The role of the strategic offen- 
sive forces is to “contribute to the dam- 
age-limiting objective by attacking ene- 
my delivery vehicles on their bases or 
launch sites, provided that our forces can 
reach them before the vehicles are 
launched at our cities.“ 

According to McNamara the area de- 
fense forces—composed of manned inter- 
ceptors, longer range anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile missiles, and antisubmarine warfare 
forces—and the terminal defense 
forces—antibomber surface-to-air mis- 
siles and shorter range anti-ballistic- 
missile missiles—would be unable to pro- 
tect the United States against a deter- 
mined attack, since the United States 
now has “no defense against the major 
threat of Soviet ICBM’s and our anti- 
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bomber defenses alone would contribute 
very little to our damage limiting objec- 
tive and their residual effectiveness after 
a major ICBM attack is highly prob- 
lematical.” * 

One might add that the antisubmarine 
warfare forces are underdeveloped and 
would not in all probability prevent the 
Soviet Union from delievering SLBM’s— 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles— 
against the United States. 

In spite of Mr. McNamara’s somewhat 
esoteric references to “assured destruc- 
tion” and “damage limitation,” he is 
talking about the offensive capabilities of 
the United State to destroy the Soviet 
Union and the defensive capabilities of 
the United States to lessen casualties and 
damage to the United States in the event 
the Soviet Union attacks. What he has 
said is that the United States now must 
rely almost entirely for its defense on the 
hope that the United States will deter 
the Soviet Union from attacking because 
it possesses the capability of massive re- 
taliation. Under the posture developed 
by McNamara if the Soviet Union should 
attack, the United States now has no al- 
ternative than to suffer tens of millions 
of casualties and to destroy the Soviet 
Union in return. 

E. NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 


When first enunciated, the doctrine of 
nuclear deterrence of the United States 
was a workable strategy, primarily be- 
cause the Soviet Union had only a 
limited nuclear capability against the 
United States. In addition the Soviet 
delivery system consisted primarily of 
aircraft against which the United States 
had deployed an extensive air defense 
system. The strategy recognized that 
the air defense system would not be 
able to insure anything like complete 
protection of our population. But it did 
insure considerable protection and made 
the Soviet problem of attack doubly dif- 
ficult. The Soviets could not guarantee 
that they could strike a telling below 
against the United States with the forces 
they had available to penetrate our de- 
fenses, and, secondly, they could not pro- 
tect themselves with their own defense 
system against the forces the United 
States had available. 

The Soviet deployment of an ICBM 
system against the United States and 
IRBM’s against Europe radically 
changed the balance and gave the So- 
viets a much stronger position. To 
counter the ICBM’s the United States 
under McNamara has deployed a much 
larger ICBM system against the Soviet 
Union. However, it was not lost upon 
major European allies that the IRBM 
threat to Western Europe was not coun- 
tered directly, but that total reliance 
was placed upon the U.S. capability to 
deter the Soviets. 

F. MISSILE DEFENSE 


An additional flaw in the present 
American strategy is the lack of aggres- 
siveness in the development of an anti- 
ballistic missile defense system—ABM— 
to counter Soviet ballistic missiles and 
lessen the number of casualties the 
United States might suffer—the ultimate 
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reason for having a defense system. At 
present and for the foreseeable future the 
military posture adopted by Mr. Mc- 
Namara relies almost completely upon 
offensive strategic missiles to deter a mis- 
sile attack launched by the Soviet Union. 
The development and deployment of an 
antimissile defense system remains a 
matter for the future, in spite of the fact 
that recent gains in ballistic missile de- 
fense capabilities have made the deploy- 
ment of such a system technically feasi- 
ble. It is for this reason that the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee included 
additional funds in the bill for prepro- 
duction activities for the antiballistic 
missile system, the Nike-X. Utilization 
of these funds would shorten by at least 
a year the time necessary for deployment 
of the system once that decision is 
reached. 

In Mr. McNamara’s discussions about 
the deployment of the ABM, he points 
out that the possibility of developing an 
area missile defense has been enhanced. 
However, his considerations about the 
development and deployment of such a 
system are primarily in terms of meeting 
a potential Chinese Communist attack, 
rather than gearing the defense to the 
present and probably continuing major 
threat, the Soviet Union. Mr. McNa- 
mara’s decision not to request deploy- 
ment of an ABM system rests on uncer- 
tainties about a complete defense— 
uncertainties that stem in part from the 
anticipated Soviet reaction to an Ameri- 
can all-out damage limiting effort, in 
part again from the technical and cost 
problems of such a development. Yet, 
the question at issue should not be the 
Soviet reaction nor the cost involved in 
terms of dollars, but the fact that even a 
modest capability in ballistic missile de- 
fense could save millions of American 
lives. The additional fact that signifi- 
cant developments have resulted from a 
limited effort to solve the problem is 
overlooked. These developments should 
be taken as an indication that very great 
improvements could be made were a 
major effort put into the program. 

Mr. McNamara’s decision to continue 
funding the development of the ABM at 
a relatively low level insures that rapid 
progress will not be made. Funding at a 
much higher level could materially limit 
damage to the United States and were a 
workable system deployed, it could be 
used also for the defense of Europe, 
where the credibility of American inten- 
tions to defend both Europe and the 
United States is being seriously ques- 
tioned. If his concern is primarily 
China—which it should not be in this 
time frame—even then his posture is 
questionable, for early deployment of the 
ABM against China could convince the 
Chinese that the development of an 
ICBM capability against the United 
States was not worthwhile, because of 
the added difficulty in penetrating Amer- 
ican defenses. 

Secretary McNamara has made clear 
his belief that even though recent de- 
velopments have made deployment of 
such a system feasible and even though 
there are indications the Soviets have 
begun deployment of such a system in 
Russia, this country will not press for- 
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ward at this time with deployment of the 
ABM system. Indeed, in testimony be- 
fore our committee, the Secretary of De- 
fense insisted: 


With respect to the antiballistic missile 
system, I would not recommend deployment 
of such a system directed against the Soviet 
threat even if the Congress were to approve 
a full fallout shelter program. 


Mr. Lipscoms then commented: 


I do not believe people understand if we 
can save millions of American lives, why we 
do not go ahead with a system that would 
accomplish this. They believe we are just 
not doing it because of the costs involved. 

Secretary McNamara. We are not doing it 
for the two reasons I gave. Regardless of 
cost, whether low or high, to us, the Soviets 
can offset the additional protection we buy, 
whatever it may be, at but a small percentage 
of the cost of that protection to us * * *. 

The second reason I would recommend 
against it is not simply that it is costly, al- 
though it is, but rather that, after having 
expended the funds we would still face the 
prospect of some 50 million or more fatali- 
ties. 


On the question of fatalities, the Sec- 
retary in his prepared statement gave the 
following assessment of what the Soviet 
Union could do to the United States in 
a nuclear exchange: 


The ranges of fatalities estimated in the 
table reflect some of the possible variations 
in Soviet targeting doctrine * * *. The 
higher end of the ranges of fatalities shown 
for each case represents the full damage po- 
tential (a well-planned, well-coordinated at- 
tack to maximize fatalities) under the as- 
sumed conditions. The lower end of the 
ranges of estimates represents possible deg- 
radations in execution and targeting. 

The first line on the table shows the So- 
viet damage potential against the currently 
approved U.S. program in 1970. It illustrates 
the projected performance of the currently 
approved bomber defenses, the civil defense 
program and the strategic offensive forces. 
Without these programs, the damage poten- 
tial could be 160 million or more U.S. fatali- 
ties in a mixed Soviet attack on military and 
civilian targets * * *. 

As shown on the second line of the table, 
the situation is not substantially changed by 
the assumed Soviet build-up (Threat I) be- 
tween 1970 and 1975. A full fallout shelter 
program, at a cost to the Government of 
about $3.4 billion, would reduce fatalities by 
about 15 to 20 million in both cases. Dam- 
age-limiting posture A (cost $22.5 billion) 
might reduce fatalities to somewhere be- 
tween 80 and 95 million and posture B (cost 
$30.1 billion) to between 50 and 80 million 
in an early urban attack. But the benefits of 
these damage-limiting programs could be 
substantially offset, especially in the case of 
a Soviet first strike, if the Soviets were to 
increase their offensive forces to the levels 
assumed in Threat II. 


It seems clear from Secretary McNa- 
mara’s statement that the deployment of 
an effective ABM system would probably 
result in the saving of tens of millions 
of American lives in the event of a nu- 
clear attack. 

It would seem that the potential sav- 
ing of such a vast number of American 
lives in the event of a nuclear attack 
would warrant pushing ahead with de- 
velopment and deployment of the ABM 
system. The fact that our committee 
and the Armed Services Committee of 
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the House included additional funds for 
preproduction items would seem to bear 
out the strong feeling of Congress in this 
respect. 

MILITARY USES OF SPACE 

In our “Additional Views” last year 
we said: 

Testimony on the military use of space re- 
vealed a lack of positive direction. The 
Committee was told that military applica- 
tions of space were being pursued, but at 
the same time it was said that many of the 
military requirements in space had not been 
established. As a result, there was consider- 
able evidence of delays in programs, a hesita- 
tion to start others, and an overall reluctance 
to pursue this new field vigorously. 

* . . » „ 

As an expression of concern that the mili- 
tary uses of space are not proceeding at an 
expeditious pace, the Committee placed a 
limitation on the funds for the Manned Or- 
bital Laboratory Program. This limitation 
provided that the funds would not be uti- 
lized for any other program. Far too many 
delays have already been incurred in getting 
this program started, particularly consider- 
ing that it is the only major program di- 
rected toward utilizing the military man in 
space, 

The overriding concern in the space field 
should be to overcome the military lag in 
space technology.” 


When the President announced to the 
world on August 25, 1965, just 2 months 
after these additional views were sub- 
mitted, that he had authorized the De- 
partment of Defense to proceed with 
development of the MOL, he indicated 
his awareness of its importance. In as- 
signing MOL to the Air Force, he said: 

We fight Communism by maintaining su- 
periority in every field of science and tech- 
nology which does or can affect the secu- 
rity of our Nation, This applies to the 
exploration of outer space. We dare not 
leave this area of our universe to become 
a monopoly in the hands of those who would 
destroy freedom. We must therefore obtain 
and maintain a leadership for the free world 
in outer space and we are trying to do that.™ 


Unfortunately, the President’s words 
went unheeded by the Secretary of De- 
fense, for the funds allocated for MOL 
in fiscal 1966 went largely unutilized. 

One can only deplore the complacency 
with which the leadership in the Depart- 
ment of Defense appears to view the 
necessity for making significant strides 
in the military applications of space. 

ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE (ASW) 


As was the case last year, witnesses 
this year again told the committee that 
the ASW budget was very tight and that 
the emphasis once again has been very 
much at the operational level. 

Rear Adm. E. W. Dobie, from the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions—Development—was asked the fol- 
lowing question by Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

Is this $355.4 million budget a tight budget 
for ASW? 

Admiral Donte. It is very tight.” 


It is a recognized fact that one of the 
most critical and difficult areas that 
faces this country in the years ahead is 
antisubmarine warfare both offensively 
and defensively. 
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As we said last year: 

We. . have a situation where, in one of 
the most difficult and critical areas, the Re- 
search and Development budget, is both 
“tight” and emphasizes primarily operational 
improvements. Although we do need im- 
provements on existing operational systems, 
an evaluation of the threat clearly shows 
our needs become even more crucial in the 
late 60s and early 70s, for which we need 
new concepts and new systems. A “tight” 
approach does not permit the flexibility to 
explore potential concepts that might pro- 
vide some of the solutions being sought. We 
are not implying that money should be 
wasted on projects that are not needed, but 
when faced with problems in an area that 
is both crucial and extremely complex, new 
ideas and new pr ms cannot be strait- 
jacketed by either a lack of funds or a lack 
of encouragement to explore new avenues,” 


Our views have not changed since last 
year’s report. In fact, concern has been 
increasing; for another year has in ef- 
fect, been lost in a period when the So- 
viet Union is clearly placing great empha- 
sis on developments in the ASW field. 

In addition, there should be some con- 
cern about the reduced ASW capability 
that has arisen in the Atlantic as pointed 
up by the following colloquy: 

Mr. Liescoms. What is happening to our 
ASW capability? We are taking this straight 
deck (Carrier, Lake Champlain) out of the 
service, and we have also transferred another 
one of our ASW angle deck ships (Carrier, 
Intrepid) to another area. What happens to 
our ASW capability? 

Admiral McDonaup (Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions). Our ASW capability as far as the 
hunter-killer force in the Atlantic is con- 
cerned, is reduced by two-fifths. 


There is a clear and growing threat 
posed to this country in the area of anti- 
submarine warfare capabilities. Cer- 
tainly, a much greater level of effort in 
the research and development aspects of 
ASW must be pursued if this country is 
to sustain its ability to fulfill in the fu- 
ture the five basic purposes for U.S. anti- 
submarine warfare forces that were de- 
fined for this committee by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. David L, Mc- 
Donald: 

To defeat enemy submarines. 

To reduce the direct threat to the United 
States from enemy missile-launching sub- 
marines. 

To prevent isolation of the United States 
or its possessions from vital overseas re- 
sources. 

To allow U.S. Forces to operate freely on 
the seas in support of U.S. policies. 

To maintain inviolable our Nation's ability 
to supply all military forces deployed over- 
seas, and to support our allies in accordance 
with treaty obligations. 

This involves the transport of vast quan- 
titles of material overseas by ship. Over 98 
percent of the equipment and provisions re- 
quired by our forces in Vietnam has gone 
by sea. 


As Admiral McDonald said: 

The Soviet Union has a total force of about 
400 submarines, more than half of which are 
modern, long-range types, including a steady 
increasing percentage of nuclear powered 
units. The Chinese Communists have over 
30 available submarines, the vast majority 
being diesel submarines of the older W type. 

. > * * . 
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The only available counter to the sub- 
marine threat, in any of its forms, is our 
ASW forces. 

Russian submarines have begun deploying 
in ever increasing numbers throughout the 
world. Worldwide “unidentified” submarine 
contacts, that is, out-of-area type contracts, 
have more than doubled in the past 2 years.” 


Clearly, the United States cannot af- 
ford to be complacent about the grow- 
ing threat from the sea. Only by plac- 
ing high priority emphasis on new pro- 
grams and new ideas in the area of ASW 
can the United States hope to maintain 
its superiority in this critical area of our 
country’s defense. 

NUCLEAR CARRIERS 


The Secretary of Defense discusses 
Navy attack carrier forces under the 
general purpose forces without bringing 
to the fore the role such forces would 
have in the strategic offensive mission. 
In fact he removed carriers from the 
strategic mission category. He has been 
opposed for some time to the develop- 
ment of additional nuclear-powered air- 
craft carriers on the basis of their 
additional cost. Yet the Navy has 
shown that the dollar cost of nuclear- 
powered carriers is more than compen- 
sated by the additional mobility and 
operational characteristics such carriers 
possess. In the present program, Mr. 
McNamara has requested authorization 
of one such carrier with two more follow- 
on carriers later. Mr. McNamara’s fail- 
ure to understand Navy strategic re- 
quirements has delayed the building and 
deployment of this system unduly. 

SOVIET FUTURE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. McNamara’s treatment of the gen- 
eral war problem assumes that the So- 
viet Union will remain relatively static 
in its posture. He makes no adequate 
provision for the possibility that the 
Soviets are pressing for a breakthrough, 
or even that the Soviets will radically 
improve their present ballastic missile 
capabilities. His reliance is entirely on 
the credibility of the American nuclear 
deterrent with respect to the Soviet 
Union, 

U.S. POSTURE TOMORROW 

The future of the American posture 
as projected by McNamara will consist 
in technical refinements of the present 
missile systems—development of decoys, 
better penetration aids, more reliable 
command and control structure, per- 
haps better intelligence though this is 
not stressed. The posture follows more 
or less a gradual improvement curve 
without anticipating any unusual devel- 
opments. Implicit in his considerations 
is that the United States and the Soviet 
Union have reached a technological pla- 
teau in which no unforseen changes 
will change the balance as has happened 
with extreme regularity during the past 
25 years. 

Much of the confidence which Mr. 
McNamara has in the American pos- 
ture stems from his feeling that the So- 
viet Union has reached a point of being 
a satisfied nation and that therefore the 
possibility of general war has become 
more remote. 


» Ibid., P. 595. 
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Given these assumptions, Mr. McNa- 
mara is willing to gamble in areas where 
the United States possesses relatively 
little information—the future long- 
range development plans of the Soviet 
Union. To do so however entails high 
risk, for war always contains the ele- 
ments of surprise and uncertainty, just 
as Mr. McNamara has most recently been 
finding out in Vietnam where “material 
is being used in ways and quantities 
which were never anticipated.“ 

In all of these areas—missiles tech- 
nology, strategic bombers, military uses 
of space, surface, and undersea tech- 
nology—it seems to me clear that the 
present leadership of the Department of 
Defense has curtailed rather than en- 
couraged a level of effort that would in- 
sure the maintenance of U.S. superiority 
in the years ahead. 

It is my further belief that much of 
the motivating factor which lies behind 
this situation stems largely from the 
basic assumptions I have attempted to 
explore in these remarks both as regards 
foreign policy and defense strategy. 

Rather than relying upon his own in- 
tuition and the slide rule to determine 
how much his posture will cost, Mr. Mc- 
Namara could well afford to be guided by 
the experience of his military advisers 
who have learned from hard experience 
how expensive surprise can be. If he 
were to do this, he would place a very 
high priority on the antiballistic missile 
system, accelerate the AMSA program, 
and devote considerably more energy to 
and support for the research and de- 
velopment program. 

WHITE HOUSE MEETING 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we on the minor- 
ity side and those on the majority side 
of the Committee on Appropriations at- 
tended a White House meeting this 
morning in which we were admonished, 
we were warned, we were counseled, and 
there were many suggestions made that 
as we go through the remaining portion 
of the fiscal year 1967, we are going to 
have to tighten our belts; that there were 
three alternatives offered and open to the 
American people and to the Congress: 

First. Further inflation. 

Second. Higher taxes. 

Third. A reduction of domestic ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Chairman, these were the three 
avenues that were open to the Congress, 
as set forth by the leaders in our execu- 
tive branch; these three, because, for the 
first time it was spelled out to all of us 
to see that the full funding of the war in 
Vietnam and the full funding of the De- 
partment of Defense is not included in 
this bill of $58 billion-plus which we have 
before us today, that within a matter of 
a few months the Department of Defense 
will be and it is already preparing sup- 
plemental budget requests. 

Mr. Chairman, the idea of doing busi- 
ness as usual and fighting a bloody jungle 
war was just not in the cards as far as 
the American people were concerned. 
Many of us have felt that the people 
throughout America were willing to make 
sacrifices at this time. Any time that 
this Nation has been involved in a war in 


* Ibid., P. 9-10. 
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the history of this country, when the 
short-term aims and the long-term ob- 
jectives of our country were clearly 
spelled out, the American people have 
always rallied behind their Chief Execu- 
tive, their flag and their country, and 
they have been willing to make certain 
sacrifices at home in order to support our 
fighting men abroad, in order to main- 
tain the soundness of our dollar and our 
economy, and in order to keep America 
moving forward in a very critical period. 

In the minority report on the second 
supplemental bill for 1966 which was 
brought to the floor of this House at the 
close of the session last year, we pointed 
out almost word for word the choices 
which were spelled out to Democrats and 
Republicans alike by the President of the 
United States in his meeting today. 

We felt we were right then. We feel 
the President is right now. The problem 
involved here is a question of timing. 
The handwriting was on the wall 12 
months ago, but to push a panic button 
today is not enough. 

As I pointed out when we were debat- 
ing the Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill and an amendment 
was offered in the education field for a 
$267 million cutback in accordance with 
the President’s budget, there was no one 
from the White House, the Postmaster 
General was nowhere to be seen moving 
among the Members here on Capitol Hill 
because it was cutting down on the 
amount of money that was in an appro- 
priation bill. But when a reduction is 
made in some program that has the 
stamp of approval in the domestic area, 
the full force of the executive branch, 
the Postmaster General, the White 
House, and everyone else is here working 
to see that any cut in a program is im- 
mediately restored. 

We are willing to establish clear prior- 
ities, but so far as our Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, the major call in time 
of war on the tax dollar must be to sup- 
port the American fighting men and our 
national security. Because if we do not 
support them then this Nation is indeed 
in trouble. 

So the priorities that we called for last 
year are here to haunt us today, and in 
these particular bills as we review them 
we should not be misled by the fancy 
bookkeeping of the Secretary of Defense, 
who would lead one to believe that each 
day he is saving millions of dollars, and 
at the same time his appropriation re- 
quests are going up by billions. 

The other day it was amusing to note 
that they pointed out before the Armed 
Services Committee that they had saved 
$400 million because they had not pur- 
chased some tanks. The only problem 
involved there was that the $400 million 
in tanks had never been authorized, and 
were not on any shopping list. 

It would be like my coming by the 
Cadillac garage this morning and saying 
that I saved $5,000 because I did not 
purchase a Cadillac. Or if I did not pur- 
chase two Cadillacs this morning on my 
way to the Capitol I would have saved 
$10,000. I am rounding that figure out, 
as I understand from one of my col- 
leagues that a Cadillac will cost a little 
bit more than $5,000. But I think the 
point is clear. 


-budget bill was submitted here. 
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This is the same kind of “savings” we 
are talking about here. No, the com- 
mittee had to show that this budget for 
the Department of Defense was not real- 
istic and, with all due apologies to my 
distinguished chairman, I will not use 
the word “phony,” I will use the word 
“unrealistic,” and it is unrealistic inas- 
much as the day this budget was sent to 
this Congress it was out of date in the 
personnel account alone by over $569 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, it did not take any com- 

puter in the Pentagon to figure what it 
would cost for 108,000 men when that 
They 
knew the manpower level. The bill be- 
fore the House does not include any of 
the increases in pay and allowances 
brought about by the pay increase bill. 
But just to price out the number of men 
in personnel alone this budget was off by 
$569 million. Our committee—Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike—would not 
have been fair to Congress if they had 
not put that money in. So we put it in 
over and above the budget. It was abso- 
lutely needed. It was absolutely neces- 
sary. 
But the point I make, and the point 
I made the day this budget was sub- 
mitted—and I pointed out this personnel 
figure on the very day the budget was 
submitted to the Congress—was that 
these additional millions would be 
needed. In a television interview just 
outside the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of Defense said that 
I did not know what I was talking about. 
He indicated there was plenty of money 
in the personnel account. 

There was not plenty of money in the 
personnel account. They were proven 
incorrect. We put the money in here by 
unanimous vote of our committee to fund 
all the manpower for the fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
shown leadership and courage in many of 
the very tough decisions that it had to 
make in this Defense appropriation bill 
for 1967. But let us not fool the Ameri- 
can people that this is the total bill for 
defense for national security in fiscal 
year 1967 because it is just not so. At 
least $7 billion more will be required to 
finance the Department of Defense activ- 
ities in fiscal year 1967, and it may be 
that this supplemental request will be de- 
layed until January. But the request 
will be over the heads of every member 
of this committee and every Member of 
the Congress between now and January. 

As we look at the long-term program 
for the Department of Defense, if you 
will read over the committee reports to 
this Congress, which I am going to put 
into the Recorp at this point. I think 
you will see in those reports—the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee and the 
Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses—the need for an objective, long- 
term evaluation—not a short-term eval- 
uation for 1968, 1969, and 1970—but for 
a long-term evaluation of where this 
country is headed as far as defense 
strategy is concerned and as far as our 
national security program is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill, 
but it should be understood that this is 
only installment No. 1 on the 1967 de- 
fense budget. 


July 19, 1966 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS 


The unanimous report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in De- 
cember 1963 with regard to nuclear pro- 
pulsion for naval vessels, stated: 

The committee concludes that the decision 
announced by the Secretary of Defense on 
October 25, 1963, against the utilization of 
nuclear propulsion in the next aircraft car- 
rier, CVA-67, was incorrect. If this carrier, 
with a life expectancy of up to 30 years, is 
built with conventional power it will reduce 
its capabilities from now until the 21st cen- 
tury. . . It is fundamentally illogical and 
wasteful to fit our new first line warships 
with power plants that are perhaps already 
obsolete. 


The report of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee’s Subcommittee No, 2 
concerning the bomber version of the 


Regrettably the statistics used by the Sec- 
retary of Defense to illustrate the claimed 
superiority of the FB-111A over the B-52 C 
to F series and B-58 aircraft were based upon 
markedly different nuclear bomb loadings 
which had the net effect of significantly mis- 
representing the comparative capability of 
these aircraft. 


Representative H. R. Gross, of Iowa, 
quoted Adm. Arleigh Burke, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, on the TFX con- 
tract. Speaking on the floor of the 
House Mr. Gross called attention “to 
the warning by Arleigh Burke that the 
TFX warplane contract investigation 
discloses practices that could result in 
the “destruction or political perversion” 
of our entire military procurement 
system.“ 

Report of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee, concerning the award of 
the X-22 V/STOL research and devel- 
opment contract. Under “Summary of 
Major Findings,” the report contained 
the following: 


We conclude from the evidence that: 

(a) Convincing and compelling reasons 
did not exist for overturning the source se- 
lection recommendation in the X-22 case. 

(b) Secretary Gilpatric (Deputy Secretary 
of Defense), in making the ultimate deci- 
sion, actec prematurely and at a time when 
he was not in possession of all material, 
pertinent and important information. 

(c) In this case there was a reversal of the 
source selection recommendation without 
full, thorough, and adequate consultation 
and without knowledge by the decision- 
maker of all material and important facts. 
Reversals under such circumstances threaten 
and jeopardize the integrity of the source 
selection system. 


The 1961 report of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee of the House 
was critical of general practices in the 
Defense Establishment: 


The Committee, as it has reviewed defense 
operations over the years, has become in- 
creasingly concerned with trends in manage- 
ment, organization, and procedures toward 
more and more centralization of authority 
for decision making on minute details. This 


* Report, Nuclear Propulsion for Naval 
Vessels, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
88th Congress, Ist Session, Dec. 1963, P. 3. 

= Report No. 60, 89th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, P. 6557. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 109, pt. 11, 
pp. 14653-14654. 

* Report, Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Jan. 31, 1964. 
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tendency has slowed up decision making, 
established an intermediate layer of paper 
shuffling, and otherwise resulted in delays, 
which it is believed are seriously endanger- 
ing many of our vital defense programs.“ 


In regard to the “Muzzling of the 
Military” controversy in 1961, a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Senator Strom THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, said on the Senate floor: 

Mr. President, my review of the speeches 
submitted by the Department of Defense 
has substantiated the fact that penetrating 
statements about communism, particularly 
communist ideology and methods, are either 
deleted or softened. I have noted sufficient 
of the censorship actions in these speeches 
to substantiate this beyond equivocation.” 


Senator STENNIS, in commenting upon 
the instruction by the Defense Secretary 
to a subordinate not to reveal the names 
of those who actually censored the 
speeches, reportedly said: 

I do not think an executive officer, even a 
member of the Cabinet, can stop a legislative 
inquiry merely by saying he takes full 
responsibility. 


Senator SALTONSTALL, ranking minor- 
ity member of the Senate Armed Services 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, 
was reported to have said that Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s move “extends executive priv- 
ilege way beyond what I thought it 
Was.” 38 

Senator RUSSELL, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee dur- 
ing debate on the Defense appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1963, said: 

My only regret in this matter is that I fear 
that the Department (of Defense) will not 
spend the money. We appropriated the 
money last year, and they did not spend it. 
I regret very much that they did not 
spend it. 

I told the distinguished Secretary of De- 
fense, for whom I have great and unbounded 
admiration, that no man has yet been born 
of woman who cannot make some error of 
judgment, I think an error has been made 
in regard to the decision not to prosecute 
development of this manned bomber.” 


The House Armed Services Committee 
has raised several serious questions re- 
garding the future posture of this coun- 
try with particular reference to AMSA, 
a nuclear Navy, and the ABM. The 
committee commented: 

Too often, it is feared, the almost obses- 
sional dedication to cost effectiveness raises 
the specter of a decisionmaker who, as it 
has been said, knows the price of everything 
and the value of nothing. In a matter of 
such great moment as our military posture, 
the very key to our survival, the Congress 
must not be a who-body: something halfway 
between a nobody and a somebody. It must 
call the shots as it sees them.” 


The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee No. 2 reporting on 
the “Department of Defense Decision To 
Reduce the Number and Types of 
Manned Bombers in the Strategic Air 
Command” was sharply critical of this 


House Report No, 574, 87th Congress, Ist 
Session. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 107, pt. 15, 
p. 19983. 

New York Times, Feb. 2, 1962. 

39 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 108, pt. 8, 
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House Report No. 1536, 89th Congress, 
2nd Session, P. 9. 
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decision and urged that “plans for the 
phaseout of the B-58 bomber be imme- 
diately abandoned.” “ 

Senator GORDON ALLOTT, of Colorado, 
in discussing Vietnam on the Senate 
floor, July 25, 1962, said: 

Mr. President, yesterday, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara returned from yet 
another Pacific conference, and said he is 
encouraged over progress of affairs in South 
Vietnam. Mr. President, I wonder just what 
Mr. McNamara means by progress.“ 


On November 6, 1963, Representative 
MELVIN Price, of Illinois, was reported 
as saying that development and research 
programs have been marked by a lack of 
meaningful objectives, poor estimates of 
costs, and ill-defined management re- 
sponsibilities. In the New York Times 
account, Price cited the Defense Depart- 
ment and its refusal, “despite over- 
whelming weight of evidence” to equip 
the next aircraft carrier with nuclear 
power. “To me,” he said, “this is like 
the board of directors of Union Pacific 
Railroad deciding to purchase a steam 
engine despite the proven experience 
with diesels.” * 

On February 5, 1963, Representative 
P. Epwarp HÉBERT, of Louisiana, was re- 
ported in the New York Times in refer- 
ence to the manner in which Secretary 
McNamara overrode a majority of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the Skybolt mis- 
sile and the RS-70 bomber, as saying he 
fears Congress has given the Secretary 
of Defense too much power to override 
generals and admirals and might have 
to take back some of this authority.“ 

The Military Operations Subcommit- 
tee of the House Government Operations 
Committee, in a 1964 report, called Mc- 
Namara “too timid and uncertain” in 
exploiting satellite technology for mili- 
tary communications.“ 

In remarks on the House floor on June 
14, 1966, Representative WILLIAM BATES, 
of Massachusetts, said: 

Despite the constitutional power of the 
Congress “to provide and maintain a Navy,” 
the Department of Defense has refused to 
consider the positions which the Congress 
has set into law. In our opinion, this is a 
serious matter.“ 


Admiral Rickover, in testimony before 
the House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee on May 11, 1966, commented 
regarding a nuclear surface Navy: 

Our country is rich, and can afford it, if 
the errors we make are merely in wasting 
money. But when an error in our national 
defense is made, money cannot undo it. 
There is then a period of years during which 
the mistake cannot be corrected by merely 
appropriating money.“ 


The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, following their hearings on nuclear 
propulsion in surface ships, issued a spe- 


u Report No. 60, op. cit., p. 6588. 
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cial report in December 1963 in which 
they recommended: 


That the United States adopt the policy 
of utilizing nuclear propulsion in all future 
major surface warships.“ 


In its hearings on January 26, 1966 on 
naval nuclear propulsion program, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
pointed out: 


If the two conventional aircraft carriers 
and the nine conventional frigates author- 
ized since 1960 had been provided nuclear 
propulsion, the United States would now 
have in being or under construction three 
nuclear-powered carrier task groups instead 
of only one. These nuclear-powered task 
groups would have given the United States a 
much stronger Navy with which to face the 
uncertain and perilous future that les 
ahead.“ 


The Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee reported on the combat 
readiness of certain Army divisions. 

In his letter of transmittal, the chair- 
man of the Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Senator JOHN STENNIS, Of Mississippi, 
said: 

I would like to take this occasion to ex- 
press a few personal thoughts with respect 
to the problems which have confronted us 
and will confront us with respect to the war 
in Vietnam and the demands which it has 
imposed upon our military Armed Forces. 

First, I am convinced that time has 
worked for us and been a saving factor in 
this matter. As pointed out in the subcom- 
mittee report on Army readiness, dated July 
27, 1965, there were then serious deficiencies 
and inadequacies in Army readiness which 
could be corrected only by increased fund- 
ing and additive procurement. 

Fortunately, we have had the time to do 
this. During the interim, even though our 
fighting men have been called upon to en- 
gage in sharp and bloody fighting, and have 
responded magnificently, the fact is that the 
nature of this war is such that we have not 
been faced with large scale and sustained 
ground combat as was encountered in past 
land wars such as World War II and Korea, 
Thus, we have had the time to gear up our 
production facilities, let contracts and ob- 
tain deliveries of vitally needed equipment, 
repair parts, and supplies, and to acquire 
and train additional manpower. We might 
have been in grave difficulty if this time 
had not been available. 

Second, I believe there is a lesson to be 
learned from our commitments in South 
Vietnam. The requirement of Vietnam 
have shown how delicately we are balanced 
between military strength and weakness in 
the light of our worldwide commitments. 

The fact that a relatively small and un- 
derdeveloped country such as North Vietnam 
has been able to tie us down and make nec- 
essary such a substantial commitment of 
our military resources should show us what 
we can and must expect if similar wars of 
aggression against small and helpless na- 
tions should occur at other points around 
the world. .” 


“Report, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, op. cit., P. 5. 

“Hearings, Joint Committee on Atomic 
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The committee report itself states that 
“the four divisions covered by this re- 
port are not combat ready today,” and 
reiterates the difficulty committees of 
Congress have experienced in “obtaining 
requested material.! 

Senator STENNIS, in a speech on March 
30, 1966, made the following comments: 

While the present unsatisfactory combat 
readiness condition of the only four full 
divisions that would be available for com- 
mitment in other emergencies was brought 
about, at least in part, by the decision not 
to call selected reserve units, nevertheless 
the Congress and the public were repeatedly 
reassured that these divisions were combat 
ready. 

On August 4, 1965, the Secretary of Defense 
assured the Senate Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations that “all divisions are 
ready to go to combat. We have 16.” 

The four divisions now in question are 
part of the 16. 

He was further asked if the divisions “have 
all they need.” His answer was “Yes, sir; 
without any qualification whatsoever.” 

The investigation conducted by the Pre- 

Investigating Subcommittee 
showed that at the time that statement was 
made one of the four U.S. divisions was at 
barely 55% authorized strength and another 
was barely more than 70% of authorized 
strength. I am certain that the Secretary 
had not been advised of the actual condition 
of these divisions when he made the state- 
ments quoted above.™ 


The report of the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on the personnel, train- 
ing, equipment, and readiness status of 
Army Reserve components” stated, 
among other “findings and recommenda- 
tions” that: 


One available solution to the problem of 
the untrained REP (Reserve Enlistment Pro- 
gram) backlog would be the calling of the 
USAR training divisions to active duty. Call- 
ing such training divisions to active duty 
would not only assist in eliminating the 
REP training backlog (some 127,400 on June 
30, 1966), but would reduce the overload 
upon the Active Army training centers and 
relieve the Active Army combat divisions 
from their current basie training missions. 

The action by the Secretary of Defense in 
disestablishing, in defiance of the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, approximately 750 
USAR units, including all six USAR combat 
divisions, has resulted in a needless loss of 
trained manpower from a paid drill status, 
has resulted in an excessive assignment of 
displaced personnel to other units as over- 
strength, and has made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the USAR to achieve the con- 
gressionally mandated strength of 270,000 at 
the end of fiscal year 1966 in a meaningful 
and realistic manner. (Emphasis added.) = 


The House Armed Services Committee 
in civil defense fallout sheiters 
in 1965, commented: 


The committee was faced during its hear- 
ings with somewhat of an anomaly with re- 
spect to civil defense fallout shelters. Re- 
peatedly throughout the testimony of Secre- 


IV. and Armored Division, Fort Hood, 
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tary of Defense McNamara, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler, 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense Vance, ref- 
erences were made to fallout shelters as be- 
ing a top priority program. On the other 
hand, the program being presented to the 
Congress this year cuts down radically from 
last year the amount of funds being re- 
quested for this purpose. Indeed, no spe- 
cific legislation such as was submitted in the 
88th Congress for fallout shelters is even be- 
ing proposed this year. So we are faced with 
a “top priority” fallout shelter program with 
neither budget requests nor other legislation 
to support it. 


The House Armed Services Committee, 
discussing strategie bombers for the fu- 
ture, commented in 1964: 

Suffice it to say that our bomber force will 
be very substantially reduced in the not very 
distant future. 

It should be borne in mind also that the 
last deliveries of the B-52 and B-58 bombers 
were in October of 1962. No new bomber 
has been designed, much less in the proc- 
ess of production, and it is a simple and 
easily understood fact that we will have no 
bombers if we do not start on the road to- 
ward bomber production at this time. 

The B-52’s and the B-58's will fly for some 
time to come but common sense tells us that 
they will wear out. This is inevitable. 

There is a anomaly in this situa- 
tion. Although there are no definite plans 
for a new bomber, Mr. McNamara in his 
statement before the committee said: 

“We plan to continue a mixed force of mis- 
siles and manned bombers throughout the 
entire planning period, fiscal years 1965-69. 
Although most of the alming points in the 
Soviet target system can be best attacked 
by missiles, the long-range bombers will con- 
tinue to be used in the followup attack, par- 
ticularly against hard missile sites and 
against the targets which need not be at- 
tacked within minutes, for example, weapon 
storage sites.” 

The committee is constrained to ask what 
the plan will be should war not occur dur- 
ing the life of the B-52 and B-58 bombers. 
What, then, will be used, under present plan- 
ning, to attack hard missile sites and weap- 
ons storage sites? "s 


Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, of 
Louisiana, commenting on the need for 
development of AMSA: 


Secretary McNamara has carefully at- 
tempted to leave the impression that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, including the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, are part of the “we” who today “still 
cannot see a clear need for a new strategic 
bomber.” That impression is not only mis- 
leading but completely untrue. 

The American public has a right to know 
what recommendations have now been made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this vital 
question—the Secretary of Defense has him- 
self raised this issue—let him therefore re- 
solve it by releasing to the American public 
the precise language used by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in their current position 
on this controversial question. 

If the Secretary refuses to accept my chal- 
lenge to release the present position of the 
Joint Chiefs on the question of the advanced 
manned bomber, then the American public 
will know who has distorted the facts.” 


House Report No. 271, 89th Congress, 
Ist Session, April 29, 1965, P. 60. 

House Report No. 1138, 88th Congress, 
2nd Session, Feb. 16, 1964, P. 6. 
$ Quoted in House Report No. 1536, op. cit. 
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Report of House Armed Services Com- 
mittee discussed the authorization for a 
nuclear frigate—DLGN: 

Although the Congress last year authorized 
a nuclear- powered, guided-missile frigate 
and appropriated $20 million for this frigate 
as one escort ship for one of the nuclear- 
powered carriers, and although the Navy re- 
quested permission to proceed with this ship, 
the Department of Defense has never released 
the funds for this frigate. Nor would the 
Department of Defense permit the Navy to 
request any new nuclear-powered frigate this 
year. 

Responsibility for this loss of time and ez- 

ce must rest solely with the Secretary 
of Defense” 


Representative HÉBERT, commenting 
on the difficulty of getting complete in- 
formation: 


Never in the course or history of my serv- 
ice have I found it so difficult to get full and 
complete answers as I have since you have 
been Secretary of Defense.™ 


Newspaper comment on congressional 
reaction to Army Reserve reorganiza- 
tion: 


Congressional leaders are furious with Mr. 
McNamara for defying their wishes on the 
Army Reserve reorganization. In the face of 
their specific rejection of his plan to merge 
the Army National Guard and Reserve, he 
went ahead with a plan that accomplished 
much of his purpose.“ 


Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia, commenting on the Secretary's re- 
fusal to spend appropriated money: 

Mr. President, the computers used by our 
brilliant Secretary of Defense in arriving at 
military decisions do not give the National 
Guard, the Army Reserve, or the ROTC units 
a high rating. He, therefore, desired to cur- 
tail all of those activities in a major way. 
Congress, however, was not willing to put all 
of its defense eggs in the one professional 
military basket and, therefore, continued to 
appropriate sums for the full continued oper- 
ation of all three activities. But the Secre- 
tary of Defense in his rapid climb to power 
learned some years ago, in refusing to carry 
out the congressional mandate to continue 
the production of long-range bombers, that 
he could strangle and gradually kill any par- 
ticular program merely by refusing to spend 
what the Congress had appropriated for its 
operation. He has applied that technique 
to the ROTC units in preparatory schools or 
Junior colleges.” 


Remarks of Representative THOMAS 
PELLY, of Washington: 


Of course the Secretary of Defense has done 
more to confuse the American people as to 
the true situation in Vietnam than almost 
seems possible. 


Remarks of Representative Durwarp 
HA tt, of Missouri: 


There is not better testimony to the Secre- 
tary’s success in the Public Relations field, 
than the fact that the image still has credi- 
bility, in spite of the overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary. If any military command- 
er—serving under Mr. McNamara—had been 


& Ibid., p. 31. 
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proved so wrong, so often, by so far, he would 
long since have been kicked upstairs, or put 
out to pasture.“ 


Statement of Representative HÉBERT: 


I am gratified that the Secretary of De- 
fense, at his press conference on May 12th, 
conceded that the confusion in the public’s 
mind over the Joint Chiefs of Staff's position 
on a future mannned bomber was caused by 
misleading documents emanating from his 
office. 

It is clear now that there was no “shock- 
ingly distorted” picture given to the public 
by my subcommittee’s report. I take the 
Secretary’s statement on May 12th as a will- 
ingness to admit he was wrong. I excuse his 
earlier excess of language.“ 


Additional views of minority members 
of House Defense Appropriations Com- 
mittee, 1965: 

In light of the President’s decision to esca- 
late the war in Vietnam in recent months, 
the Defense Appropriations Committee in- 
terrogated witnesses on the adequacy of the 
fiscal year 1966 budget request. The ques- 
tions were primarily directed at the effect of 
the Vietnam situation on the budget request 
for such items as Procurement, Operations 
and Maintenance, Personnel, and other 
areas. 

Subcommittee questions, in one form or 
another, sought to determine whether or not 
the fiscal year 1966 budget request was ade- 
quate in view of the escalated activities in 
Vietnam. In response after response from 
principal witnesses, the devastating point 
was made that the budget was inadequate, 
that it did not take into consideration the 
increased activities in Vietnam, and that no 
budgetary adjustments occurred after the 
escalation began. This means that while our 
international prestige and thousands of 
American servicemen were committed in this 
area of the world, the fiscal requirements to 
back them up were not forthcoming.” 


ADVANCED DEVELOPMENTS 


Of particular concern in our defense pos- 
ture is the level of effort in advanced devel- 
opments, Military effectiveness is largely 
determined by the state of scientific and 
technological advancements. New weapons 
systems must be aggressively pursued, based 
upon both the assessment of the threat and 
the pace of technology. Testimony during 
the course of the hearings refiects an ap- 
proach falling far short of what we believe 
must be done in this vital area.“ 


In the same report, the following com- 
ment was voiced: 

Secretary McNamara’s policy produces a 
minimum force structure and a less vigor- 
ously pursued research and development ef- 
fort in the area of advanced weapons devel- 
opments. Under this approach, there is a 
greater risk that we will face future chal- 
lenges without adequate means to deter ag- 
gression or prevail in any conflict that might 
develop.” 


The following was contained in the 
House Armed Services Committee re- 
port for fiscal year 1967: 


Whether in the enumerated field of base 
closures, deferral of construction, nuclear 
propulsion, or an aircraft such as AMSA, the 
committee asks whether there are not in- 
stances in which what are called military 
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decisions are actually judgments colored by 
a certain intransigence, an intransigence 
which holds that a decision made cannot be 
changed; a stubbornness which refuses to 
concede the possibility of error. This nat- 
urally raises the question as to whether the 
strong hand at the helm is also a deft hand. 
Does it hold a course in the trough of the 
waves when a change of a few degrees would 
give greater assurance of the ship’s safe pas- 
sage? These are questions that the com- 
mittee intends to ask again and again until 
it has received satisfactory answers.” 


The committee also said: 

The committee is disturbed because the 
manner of the Department of Defense’s pres- 
entations indicated startlingly that the pro- 
gram is not properly related to the future 
needs of the Defense Establishment and the 
support of defense systems for the long 
haul.” 


In debate on the defense authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1965, Senator 
JoHN Tower, of Texas, had this to say: 

The facts of the case are that the current 
administration has apparently decided to 
depend entirely upon missiles to protect 
America. It has embraced a “uni-weapon” 
concept that totally departs from all the 
lessons of military history. It acts as if 
Americans should accept such a radical 
plunge with obedience and with silence. 
Everyone with the audacity to challenge the 
administration’s dependence on missiles 
alone has been duly chastised in public. 

But the administration cannot expect 
silence from concerned Americans. The ad- 
ministration wants to depend solely upon 
missiles, and we have a right to question the 
wisdom of that dependency. We have a right 
to question it before our manned air force is 
completely phased out.” 


Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, in dis- 
cussing nuclear propulsion for naval 
vessels, commented: 

The Department of Defense has vacillated 
and procrastinated, studied and restudied 
nuclear power for surface warships in what 
appears to me and to many of my fellow 
Members of Congress to be an attempt to kill 
nuclear power for the Navy by studying it to 
death.” 


Senator STUART SYMINGTON, com- 
menting on the effectiveness ot limited 
bombings in North Vietnam: 

There is a consensus of opinion all over 
South Vietnam today, in all the military 
forces, not just the Air Force, or naval air 
or Marine air, everywhere, and also in the 
civilian setup, that if we don’t eliminate this 
target limitation, it isn’t right to send these 
men (air crews) out to risk their lives In an 
expensive airplane, to bomb just an empty 
barracks or a bus. 


Representative LESLIE C. ARENDS, of 
Illinois: 

Of course, no law will be satisfactory un- 
less it is administered in accordance with the 
intent of Congress. I am not at all sure 
the present Secretary of Defense cares what 
Congress intends. He and his civilian aids 
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presume to know all the answers, military 
as well as economic.” 


Hearings on U.S. Army combat readi- 
ness, May 1966. Senator STENNIS, in 
commenting on these hearings, said: 

1. General Johnson confirmed that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on three occasions 
unanimously recommended calling certain 
segments of the Army Reserve and Army Na- 
tional Guard forces to active duty as the 
escalation of U.S. forces in South Vietnam 
increased and the pinch on U.S. forces at 
home became more acute. The Joint Chiefs 
made such recommendations in the spring 
of 1965, in the fall of 1965, and early in 1966. 
As a result of the failure to call the reserves, 
the active Army in the United States suf- 
fered substantial turbulence in order to pro- 
vide General Westmoreland with the neces- 
sary combat forces and the logistic, combat 
support, and service support units to back 
them up and support them in the field. 

2. The testimony established that the ac- 
tive Army alone did not have 16 combat divi- 
sions which were capable of sustained com- 
bat, even though the Congress had been 
frequently so advised in the past without any 
qualifications being put upon it. The state- 
ments that there were 16 combat ready diyi- 
sions, General Johnson said were based on 
certain assumptions, including the time of 
deployment, the availability of shipping, and, 
more importantly, a declaration of emergency 
and an extension of terms of service of per- 
sonnel. ... 

3. Testimony by General Johnson revealed 
that the Army may be encountering shortage 
of funds despite the $12.7 billion supplemen- 
tal appropriation for fiscal year 1966 approved 
by the Congress earlier this year. The record 
shows that the Army has estimated an addi- 
tional requirement from $900 million to $1 
billion to carry on its operations for FY 1966. 
At the present time the Army and the De- 
partment of Defense are currently reviewing 
this matter. 


The above are but examples of the 
deep concern expressed by individual 
Members or by the committees of Con- 
gress charged with the responsibility of 
authorizing, appropriating, and over- 
seeing the continued maintenance of a 
defense posture equal to the obligations 
and requirements of this country now 
and for the future. 

The Congress, through one forum or 
another has consistently warned the Na- 
tion that Mr. McNamara’s programs 
could lead to trouble. The heart of the 
trouble lies in Mr. McNamara’s basic for- 
eign policy assumptions, his disregard 
of the professional military advice avail- 
able to him and in his reliance upon his 
own judgment reinforced by the recom- 
mendations of his cost-effectiveness- 
oriented civilian advisers. 

Some obvious results of Mr. McNa- 
mara's program are serious deficiencies 
in personnel and equipment: up until 
just recently nearly all Regular Army 
units were unprepared for combat and 
are, in effect, training units; few of the 
National Guard or Reserve units are 
ready for combat; serious shortages in 
supplies and equipment have developed; 
some equipment cannot be used because 
trained maintenance personnel are 
missing; sortie rates of combat aircraft 
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are cut because aircraft lack suitable 
ordnance; deployment of troops and 
equipment has become unbalanced in 
Alaska, Europe, and elsewhere. Similar 
deficiencies in both the Navy and the Air 
Force might well be uncovered should the 
Congress turn its attention to these 
forces as well as to the Army situation. 

The steps taken by Mr. McNamara 
have not been sufficient to maintain a 
strong and strategic Ready Reserve. US. 
military posture has suffered both at 
home and abroad. Recognition that the 
United States will respond piecemeal 
without punishing the sources of external 
aggression has encouraged dissidents to 
take the initiative for they know they do 
not suffer the risk of grave losses. The 
show of weakness rather than strength 
has undermined the confidence of the 
allies, and forced them to consider al- 
ternatives unpalatable to the United 
States and eventually contrary to their 
own best interests. 

Mr. McNamara has had well over 5 
years to learn that the economics of war 
differ in many significant respects from 
the economics of industry. Perhaps the 
lessons of Vietnam and of NATO will 
have their effect: the cost of his educa- 
tion is still too high. 

As we said in our “Additional Views”: 

We believe there is no question about the 
need for the immediate establishment of 
an impartial, objective Blue Ribbon Com- 
mission to review and evaluate the defense 
structure of this country both as to its ef- 
fectiveness and capability today but far more 
importantly, as we face the future in an 
uncertain and troubled world. 

In our Additional Views last year, we said: 

“On the basis of the information and the 
testimony generated during the hearings, 
we have serious doubts about the premise 
that changes in policy, capabiilty or defense 
efforts have taken place in the Communist 
bloc (that) would warrant reductions or a 
general leveling of our defense effort. 

“Available evidence strongly indicates that 
the Soviet Union and the Communist bloc as 
a whole are not reducing their efforts. 

“We must cease, therefore, viewing condi- 
tions in the world as we would like them to 
be, and view them as they are. 

“We must view the world realistically, 

that an aggressor does exist, who 
seeks to dominate the world, and is build- 
ing up a capability to do so. This recogni- 
tion demands an approach which dictates 
superiority—amilitary, economic, technologi- 
cal and political. 

“To do less, based upon the progress of 
events in the world, would be to invite 
disaster rather than assure peace. 

“Our p concern at this time involves 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. It is during 
that time period and beyond that the effects 
of today’s decisions will be felt. It is up 
to our leaders today—in foreign and defense 
policy—to make realistic assessments of the 
needs of tomorrow. It is up to Congress to 
see that they do.” 


Mr. Speaker, there is obviously a clear 
need for the immediate establishment 
of a blue ribbon commission. Its im- 
portance at this critical juncture cannot 
be overstressed. I therefore commend 
it to the urgent attention of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have pointed out earlier, it has been my 
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privilege to serve with the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and of 
this subcommittee, GEORGE MAHON, of 
Texas, for many years. It has been my 
privilege to serve with other members 
of the subcommittee both on the minor- 
ity and majority sides. It has been my 
experience that never has there been a 
time throughout all these years when 
this country and this Congress could not 
look to these gentlemen to see that fi- 
nances are provided to enable this Nation 
to meet its national defense needs in any 
military area where we might have to 
exercise our might. Mr. Chairman, 
GEORGE MAHON, provides funds beyond 
the budget where needed. 

As to my friend, Bos Srxes, of Florida, 
I do not believe anyone could have dis- 
cussed in more accurate detail or more 
effectively the actual conditions existing 
in Vietnam. The gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SIKES], conducts many of the 
hearings since the chairman of the sub- 
committee is the Chairman of the Whole 
Committee. 

I could go down the line of all my col- 
leagues, on the Republican side as well 
as the Democratic side, and list the many 
contributions each has made toward the 
defense of our Nation, but I want to take 
a few minutes to present some facts 
which we should not lose sight of. 

Certainly if we have erred through the 
years, it has been on the side of making 
absolutely certain that adequate funds 
are available. May I say that our hear- 
ings have always been full and in great 
detail. So that there will be no mis- 
understanding here, I would repeat again 
that you know and I know that all of us, 
without exception, will be supporting and 
defending our men in service, whatever 
policy our Government decides upon in 
Vietnam. 

I might say further, as I pointed out 
last year in our report, the matter of full 
funding of approved requests of the De- 
fense Department has many weaknesses. 
But it has some advantages. Last year, 
for instance, as our committee reported, 
and as it exists today substantially, we 
have $30 billion in unexpended funds to 
the credit of the Department of Defense. 

During World War II, we followed 
the practice of contract authorization, 
where we authorized the Defense Depart- 
ment to contract for what we needed and 
paid as payments became due. There 
we had the opportunity, every year, to 
review each contract and cut off each 
contract where we no longer had a need. 

However, some years ago the leadership 
on both sides—and may I say that while 
I opposed such course, I was very much 
in the minority—started “full funding.” 
Full funding means that we appropriate 
initially the total amount that a con- 
tract may sometimes finally cost though 
the money is not withdrawn from the 
Treasury until actually spent. It means 
that under this practice which we now 
follow, all the talk about whether this 
budget is adequate or not has to do with 
the planning that is included in this 
budget for there is now approximately 
$9 billion to the credit of the Defense 
Department—not even obligated. The 
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Department has approximately $30 bil- 
lion not expended. 

Under these circumstances, with that 
kind of cushion, it is hard for my col- 
leagues to make an issue as to whether 
we are not providing enough money. 
If the funds I refer to are used, though 
we would have to come back and replace 
them, they certainly are sufficient to 
meet any need. Such argument as they 
present is out the window as far as this 
bill is concerned. 

I feel sympathetic to the viewpoint of 
my Republican colleagues on this Blue 
Ribbon Commission they recommend. 
They are somewhat like Iam. I certainly 
have sufficient doubts, with reasons, not 
to underwrite many decisions in this war. 
In fact, as I remember, they said they 
wanted to present minority views before 
they even found out what our majority 
views were. I asked to see the minority 
views because I might agree to them. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman that there 
was no opportunity, as far as the minor- 
ity was concerned, to see the majority 
views. We had an opportunity to see 
them the day before the report was sub- 
mitted. Now, if the gentleman wants to, 
we would be very happy to show the 
gentleman our views at any time. 

The only exception we took on this 
particular bill, as the gentleman knows— 
and I pointed this out in the full com- 
mittee—was the fact that we needed this 
long-term study and evaluation because 
of the conflict that exists between the 
Congress and the executive branch in this 
area. 

I hope the gentleman will read these 
committee reports over. I am inserting 
them in the Record. They are from the 
various committees of the Congress, and 
they are most critical. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to my col- 
league, I was a district attorney before 
coming here, and I know the gentleman, 
my friend from Wisconsin, can take care 
of himself anytime because he handles 
himself so well. 

I said his situation and mine were 
somewhat the same. I did not see the 
minority views which is usual. I did not 
have a chance to see them. That has 
been the case since I have been here. It 
doubtless will continue. This was not 
said in criticism. 

The point I wish to make is that I 
have sympathy for your feelings, because 
I personally feel I do not want to be held 
responsible as an individual for many of 
the things I see in this overall situation, 
which is most disconcerting. 

I would like to point out that in my 
opinion it is high time that we do as we 
are doing here today on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, backed by the Con- 
gress, in providing funds for carrying on 
this war. 

I believe it is high time for the leaders 
of both parties to begin to review our 
overall foreign policy. We have gotten 
around to the point that none of the 
folks we have aided through foreign 
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aid come to our side in a situation such 
as we face today. 

Take France, where we have spent 
billions of dollars to build pipelines and 
everything else, which contributed much 
to their economy that we are no longer 
needed. Russia is now the fair-haired 
nation. 

As it has developed in Vietnam, nearly 
every major country which should be our 
friend is continuing to ship to North 
Vietnam. 

In most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries around the world which we have 
aided, we have made competitors out of 
our customers; and we have found that 
the men we put in charge could not 
control, even as we are finding the sit- 
uation here, and it was necessary to call 
in the folks that we insisted get out. 

Yes, my friends, I am talking about 
what has happened under two or three 
administrations. When we look at Viet- 
nam, we realize we first went in there on 
a relief basis under President Eisen- 
hower. 

I know that the Secretary of Defense 
has made some mistakes, as others have. 
Many perhaps, because in his judgment, 
as he said in 1963, this would be a war 
of short duration. In 1964 he said we 
would soon have the boys back home. 
In 1965 he made similar statements, and 
he made plans accordingly. 

I asked—and Members will find it in 
the Recorp—“Now, Mr. Secretary, since 
your judgment has proved to be bad, can 
you explain wherein your judgment has 
been wrong?” The answer, if anything, 
was not completely satisfying. 

The point is that we are making our 
test about 10,000 miles away, and the 
records will show that these people we 
are trying to free have never in history 
submitted to a central government. Are 
we sound when we demand that they do? 

This is not a Democrat or Republican 
war. Leaders of both parties have con- 
tributed. 

Insofar as a blue ribbon committee is 
concerned, may I say that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has the authority, and 
exercises it, to have an investigation of 
anything it may wish in connection with 
the military. I remember when Mr. 
Wilson was Secretary of Defense. We 
had an investigation of procurement 
then. The findings were so bad that 
he said it made him “sad and mad” to 
realize he had any such department, but 
when our investigators’ reports disclos- 
ing these facts came up, the Department 
had marked on them “classified.” Now, 
Mr. Wilson had nothing to do with that. 

We have throughout this record 
plenty of blank spaces where Defense 
witnesses took their statements out in the 
interest of national security. 

I remember, at least once in times past, 
when an outstanding man in the De- 
fense Department said, “I will answer 
you, but if you go to the public and tell 
it, I will deny having said it.” 

That sounds terrible, does it not? But, 
my friends, with a war on, can any other 
Member, og can I, risk telling that which 
may make our situation worse or which 
may lead to the death of nore and more 
of our men? Of course we cannot. We 
are mee somewhat in the same predica- 
ment. 
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There is nothing we cannot ask for. 
We have been assured that we will get it. 
But there is plenty that a blue ribbon 
committee, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Foreign Affairs Committee, or 
any other committee cannot afford to 
take the responsibility for making public. 

If I do say so, and this is my own per- 
sonal opinion, our mistakes are on the 
side of making too much public. For 
that reason, instead of repeating off the 
cuff things which disturb mv, which hap- 
poned in these hearings, in the extension 
of my remarks I shall put the questions 
and the answers in the Recorp, for to 
me they are wholly inadequate. 

I agree that we need to thoroughly 
review our whole situation. We need to 
do it from A to Izzard. Involved is our 
whole foreign policy, the United Nations, 
and all the rest. 

That certainly is not a party matter, 
because I know that the leadership of 
both parties has been involved. Though 
I frequently differed with them, I am 
sure they exercised their best judgment, 
but we are looking at the United Na- 
tions, foreign aid after years of expe- 
rience. When our other partners are 
not carrying their share of the load but 
are giving aid and comfort to our imme- 
diate enemy. 

We need to review the whole shooting 
works, if I may use those words, and not 
just this war, though it is noticeable that 
here we are carrying 99 percent of the 
burden. 

There is not a question our committee 
can ask to which they are not entitled 
to an answer, but there are a whole lot 
of answers they are not going to print 
because of national security. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel pretty much like 
my colleagues do. I want the public to 
know and the membership to know that 
all of us are sorely disturbed. In the 
meantime there is only one thing to do, 
that is, back our men in the service; 
back our Government and try to differ 
with them for the purpose of improving 
the situation, if we can. This we cer- 
tainly do in our hearings though we can- 
not always print the answers. 

We need to review it all. The coun- 
tries whose economic prosperity we made 
are turning their backs on us. They call 
for our gold while owing us. They un- 
dersell our manufacturers and our farm- 
ers. In foreign aid they get the goods; 
we add to our money with resulting in- 
flation. We loaned them our money on 
a long-term basis. They do not owe us 
now, but demand immediate payment 
from us. 

Mr. Chairman, we had some $9 billion 
not even obligated a year ago. All of 
that money would be subject to the deci- 
sion of the Congress to be reappro- 
priated, or to be simply transferred by 
the Department. 

The point I make is that any planning 
and any actions that may have been 
taken by the Department of Defense have 
been for reasons other than that funds 
were not available, because they have 
been and are now available. 

There is a substantial need for the bill 
that is before you, not because the money 
is not available if handled through chan- 
nels, but this represents a projection of 
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the action expected to be taken by the 
Defense Department in connection with 
Vietnam for which we are making funds 
available in this bill. 

Again, it is not because there is no 
money—it is because these projects, the 
acquisition of materiel and other actions, 
will cost money, and we are providing 
the money to do this job as we go along. 

There are many causes. I have served 
on this committee most of the time since 
1943, or at least one segment of it, and 
I think this matter of going into the 
cause, while it is academic in some re- 
spects, in many ways would be well in- 
sofar as deciding where we go from here. 
It is my personal view, and may I say the 
leaders on both sides of the aisle differed 
with me then and they differ with me 
now—but if I were to look for the cause 
for our situation, I would go back to the 
period after World War II when we went 
around the world telling practically every 
nation which would listen, “we will take 
care of you—we have the atomic bomb.” 
We made those commitments in many 
places where, subsequently, it has be- 
come apparent we simply cannot carry 
out such promises, especially since others 
now have the atomic bomb. 

Yes, if I were to look for the cause, I 
would remember that we went through a 
period when the Congress and the Amer- 
ican public thought all we needed was 
the atomic bomb. To a great degree we 
quit producing conventional weapons, 
and we reduced our efforts for mainte- 
nance of our defenses to the point where 
one of the top people in our Air Force 
said we were giving little training to our 
flyers in dropping ordinary bombs, be- 
cause we had been lured into feeling we 
could drop a big bomb and that would be 
it. Unfortunately, today we are in the 
midst of a war, and we are using conven- 
tional weapons. 

If I were to look further as to the re- 
sponsibility, I would see that the leaders 
of both parties have followed a common 
foreign policy through the years right up 
until this moment. 

If I looked at Cuba, I would realize 
there is enough fault to be found, looking 
backward, to include both parties and 
their leaders. 

If I looked at many other areas, I 
would see somewhat the same situation. 

A STALEMATE IS NO VICTORY 


But what we have here, Mr. Chair- 
man, is more serious than that. The 
question is, Where are we and what are 
we going to do about it? Here we are 
half way around the world, with a 10,000- 
mile supply line and engaged in battle 
in an area where human life means very 
little to the enemy, and where they can 
carry sufficient supplies for guerrilla war- 
fare on their backs. We are engaged in 
a deadly conflict at the end of a 10,000- 
mile supply line. Both parties have fol- 
lowed policies which have ended in this 
situation, though I am sure no one in- 
tended it. 

We find—and the record will support 
this—that Haiphong Harbor in North 
Vietnam is an open harbor. Through 
Haiphong Harbor 80 percent of the sup- 
plies being used by our enemy in South 
Vietnam are passing and, with the ex- 
ception of several small countries, along 
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with Communist nations our so-called 
friends are continuing to ship to our 
enemies through Haiphong Harbor. 

Yes, if we carry the matter a little bit 
further, on the question of winning the 
war I agree we must win; but we must 
decide what it is to win. What does to 
win mean to us? 

To me it cannot be a maintenance of 
the status quo. Here is a little 100th- 
rated power, North Vietnam, pulling the 
biggest power in the world around by the 
nose day after day. It leads me, as an 
individual, to feel that the Vietcong may 
be winning as long as they can maintain 
the status quo and actually feel that they 
are. This we must stop and the first 
start, to me, appears to be to stop the in- 
flow of materiel to our enemy. 

We will supply this money. We argue 
about financial budgets. We want to 
keep waste down. We want to be econ- 
omy minded in handling appropriations. 
But in World War II I well remember 
that when our materiel was sent to for- 
ward theaters, it was marked off then 
and there. That is not the major prob- 
lem that we have. We are reconciled to 
the fact that these funds will be spent. 

We are in an engagement at the end 
of a 10,000-mile supply line, with our 
troops slugging it out, fighting in swamps, 
attacked by mosquitoes and suffering 
from malaria; fighting under the most 
trying conditions where it seems we do 
not know who our friends are, but where 
our leaders feel we must remain to show 
that we will be in southeast Asia. 

Speaking for myself alone, if we are 
to keep our young men there—and our 
leaders and our country feel not only a 
commitment but a present necessity to 
keep our forces there—we owe it to them 
to do those things that would cut off the 
supply line of their enemy, a supply line 
that to a great degree is fed by folks who 
are supposed to be our friends. 


FOREIGN POLICY DETERIORATES 


I repeat, the record will show that the 
only countries which have cut off ship- 
ping to North Vietnam are a relatively 
few minor ones. We are not stopping 
that shipping because we think these 
other countries might not give us the 
support we want in NATO or so I sur- 
mise. But look what has happened, 
already France has virtually announced 
her withdrawal from NATO. If you 
want to second-guess our policy in the 
last number of years, look at Africa. 
The men who had some know-how and 
brains to govern were forced out by us. 
It has drifted back to where the men 
with strength to run these little coun- 
tries, the men we shoved out, have had 
to be returned for such order as they can 
effect. 

We started on our present course a long 
time ago. If we look in every direction 
we can see the mortar cracking. We can 
see the high hopes of many of our people 
running out. We can see member na- 
tions failing to put up their share in the 
United Nations. 

But all that is beside the point. We 
have young men fighting in a war that is 
as much a war to them as World War II, 
and we are here wondering whether we 
should do anything to cut off the sup- 
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plies of the opposition, supplies which 
are being transported by people sup- 
posedly on our side. To me the answer 
is, we must. 

My friends, there is only one side to 
this appropriation bill. As I have said, 
the Defense Department has money that 
could have been used. They have money 
that they could now use. But we are 
financing the projection of contracts to 
supply material that it is apparent they 
are going to need. 

There are two or three other things we 
might say. If we need a base in south- 
east Asia, might not we have the courage 
to say so and supply a base as against 
saying that we are trying to let people 
follow the path of their own determina- 
tion, with all the mixed-up information 
that we can get on that subject? 

I wish to say again that I am for this 
country, and I know the Members of the 
Congress are, too. I do feel an obliga- 
tion, having questioned the Secretary 
of Defense and various others, and I 
shall put those questions and answers, 
where they exist, in the Recorp, to ques- 
tion present actions or lack of deter- 
mination to put up. 

I feel we have an obligation to ques- 
tion a war in which we are engaged as 
the result of a foreign policy participated 
in by both parties. As we do that, we 
do not have to be hawks or doves. We 
are in a quagmire, and we need to get 
out of it. It is not for me to say or for 
you to say, but it is for all of us to insist 
that we take appropriate action, as long 
as we are in it, to back the men who 
are there, to determine what we must 
have for them and take action to see that 
an untenable situation does not simply 
go on and on, with resulting loss of life. 

If our friends in other parts of the 
world will not stand by us, it is better to 
find out such fact. To support my views, 
I believe questions and answers of the 
Secretary, pages 51 through 91 of the 
hearings on the supplemental bill in 
March, would be of interest to you. I 
read them here: 

ADEQUACY OF MILITARY FUNDING 

Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Secretary, we all are 
interested in the overall aspects of this mat- 
ter, but there are two or three things I think 
might well appear in the record. 

I know last year when you were before us 
and afterward there was quite a difference of 
opinion and a difference in statements as to 
whether the reduction in the military funds 
for the Defense Department would result in 
perhaps some injury to our defense capabili- 
ties. 

The committee, in view of that, provided 
or stated in its report and I read from last 
year’s report on page 9: 

“Appropriations to finance any such items 
of urgent need continue available from prior 
years in staggering totals. For example, the 
budget in January 1965 indicated $30,529,- 
379,000 total unexpended carryover into fis- 
cal 1966, of which a total of $9,624,627,000 
would be unobligated.” 

Iam certain this committee will back your 
request here. I am not saying it critically 
in the least. 

I think it is well you are here. The point 
I make here is that the military effort has 
not suffered from the lack of available funds 
if you had seen fit to request the use of these 
funds to meet your need problem up to this 
point. $ 

Secretary McNamara, I fully support that 
conclusion, Mr. Whitten. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You were before us last year 
in connection with the regular defense bill 
and again on several supplementals, and De- 
fense Department witnesses have been before 
us numerous times when we have approved 
a reprograming request. If you had fore- 
seen the need of the money you are asking 
for now, you would have asked for it, would 
you not? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. I stated to the 
committee in August that we foresaw the 
need for additional funds but for a number 
of reasons were not requesting them: (1) 
we could not predict our needs with cer- 
tainty, (2) we knew that it would be possible 
to return in January with a better estimate 
of those needs, and (3) we felt that the funds 
which would be available to us in the original 
fiscal year 1966 budget and the August 
amendment would carry us through the early 
part of this calendar year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The point I make is that the 
defense effort has not suffered from lack of 
funds either on your part or on the part of 
Congress. 

Secretary McNamara, I fully support that 
conclusion. 


EFFECTS OF BOMBING ON NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. WuirTren. Now carrying it one step 
further, General Wheeler, I am trying to 
make clear in my mind, as I understood you 
in enumerating the targets in North Viet- 
nam, that in effect you indicated that insofar 
as the present military effort is concerned, 
where we are having this guerrilla type war- 
fare, they were what might be termed sec- 
ondary targets, in that none of them are 
sufficiently vital as to cripple the Vietcong 
in their efforts against South Vietnam, is 
that correct? 

General WHEELER. That is essentially cor- 
rect, Mr. WuiTren. I pointed out the other 
day when I ran over the entire target sys- 
tem—I believe in response to a question from 
Mr. Srxes—that when we talk of industrial 
targets in North Vietnam, we are really talk- 
ing about something that essentially does 
not exist. 

Even so at the levels of conflict in South 
Vietnam, and with the number of Vietcong 
and PAVN troops that must be supported, 
we cannot completely cut off the introduc- 
tion of supplies. We can hurt them. We 
can make it cost them more. We cannot cut 
off the flow of supplies completely. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As I understood it either 
you or the Secretary said, that while there 
are some changes as a result of the lull in 
bombing, really it was not as significant as 
we might think. That, notwithstanding our 
bombing, due to the fact it is guerrilla war- 
fare they could supply the troops they had 
even by human beings on trails. As long as 
that was true the bombing was not—in line 
with what you just said—sufficient to strangle 
their supply system. In other words, their 
capability of supplying so far exceeds the 
actual need for the present operation that 
they would probably have that much if we 
had kept up bombing. Am I recalling it ap- 
proximately correct? 

General WHEELER. I think Mr. McNamara 
said the greater part of the statement you 
made, Mr. WHITTEN. 

Mr. WRTrTEN. I am asking this to clarify it 
if my recollection is not correct. 

General WHEELER. (Off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrten. Is the chief value of bomb- 
ing to prevent an enlargement of the Viet- 
cong operation as of now? 

General WHEELER. (Off the record.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not trying to play on 
words but if I could reduce it to this it 
is very important to keep them from supply- 
ing a much larger force. 

General WHEELER. That is my judgment, 
Mr, WHITTEN. 


ABILITY TO PROTECT LOCAL POPULATIONS 


Mr. WHITTEN. On Wednesday, I believe it 
was stated that we had received some benefit 
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fror the bombing in that the North Viet- 
namese had become convinced that they 
were not safe. 

In other words, that the North Vietnamese 
Government could not protect them from air 
attacks. At that time, I could not help but 
have the thought that the South Vietnamese, 
by this time, should be equally convinced 
that we cannot protect them. 

Yesterday's Washington Post—and I am 
quoting the testimony as I remember it over 
a series of years—carried a story by Jack 

. Foisie of the Los Angeles Times—and I would 
have to say that this story reflects the im- 
pression I have gotten from witnesses on 
your side of the table, and I read it here: 

„Sado, January 26.—A U.S, spokesman 
today described the terrorism and sabotage 
that goes on in South Vietnam every night. 
He emphasized the havoc the VC inflict on 
innocent villagers in the belief that they are 
pro-Government. But in most areas the vil- 
lagers would stay neutral if they could. The 
spokesman also wanted to show what dam- 
age has been done by the Vietcong to com- 
munications that keep the Government-held 
areas in touch with one another. 

“The spokesman in doing this also revealed 
the Vietnamese-American inability, despite 
the substantial U.S. buildup that began 10 
months ago, to improve the situation in the 
countryside for the uncommitted peasant. 
Reading from a summary of reports by 
American field representatives, the spokes- 
man estimated that no more than 10 per- 
cent of the entire Vietnam railroad system 
is operative because of guerrilla cuts in the 
line. If true, this is worse than the previous 
low point of last July, when it was officially 
reported only 30 percent was so protected.” 

Is that approximately correct? 

General WHEELER. Mr. WHITTEN, that arti- 
cle is a series of generalized statements 
drawn from (off the record). 

Mr. Wuirren. General, that is all right. 
I do not mean to appear to be abrupt. We 
have been briefed at the White House. We 
have been on this committee listening and 
we have had details. I have yet to hear 
witnesses say that there is any place where 
people are perfectly safe. It may be that you 
are willing to so state. I am asking these 
questions after listening to a lot of people 
and I have yet to hear anyone say that there 
is any place there where we are safe from the 
guerrilla warfare or from bombs or anything 
else. Are you willing to say it? 

General WHEELER. I am not saying that, 
sir. 

But what I am saying is that this article 
is an overstatement, a generalization of 
things that can happen anywhere, the same 
thing that can happen in Washington, D.C. 
When you go out here at night to get into 
your car, you can get mugged. But generally 
speaking, Washington, I believe, is a rea- 
sonably safe area. 

Mr. Wurrren. Lots of folks in my area 
kind of draw an analogy between Washing- 
ton and Vietnam though I am somewhat 
surprised at your drawing the same one. 

USE OF HUMAN TRANSPORT 

There is no need of pursuing that further, 
I was trying to get this quite clear. It is 
my understanding that this supply line 
which we were talking about to the north 
is something like a thousand miles long. 

Of course, one man could not carry 50 
pounds a thousand mlies. How many points 
of exchange would there be if the supply 
lines are so much as a thousand miles long, 
or do we know? 

General WHEELER, We have a feel of it, 
let me say that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

GOVERNMENT DESIRED BY PEOPLE OF VIETNAM 

Mr. Wurrren. Carrying that one step fur- 
ther, now, I keep hearing that our purpose 
in Vietnam is to allow—and I believe I 
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quote correctly—allow people to seek their 
own destiny. The testimony uncontroverted 
insofar as I recall is that Vietnam has a series 
of villages We have been told that 
the people in a village do not know of any- 
thing, usually, except their village and the 
one next to them and do not care. They 
never have subjected themselves to a cen- 
tral government, do not know what it is, and 
do not want one. 

Now, when we insist that they subject 
themselves to a central government, how can 
you say that is permitting people to seek 
their own destiny? 

Secretary McNamara. Mr, WHITTEN, a very 
substantial percentage of the people do not 
live in villages. I would guess that at least 
15 percent live in large metropolitan areas, 
perhaps more than that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will limit my question to 
the other 85 percent. 

Secretary McNamara, I would say at least 
15 percent. It may well be more, 

Second, I do not think it accurately reflects 
the situation in Vietnam to say that the peo- 
ple, generally, do not know of anything other 
than the affairs of their own village plus the 
affairs of the adjacent village. 

Mr. Wuirren. I may have oversimplified 
my words, 

Secretary McNamara. I am sure that is not 
the situation there. 

Mr. WRTrTEN. I do not want to change the 
meaning of witnesses who are supposed to 
be equally well informed. 

Secretary McNamara, I do not know which 
witnesses you are speaking of, but I would 
be happy to review their testimony. Based 
on my own knowledge of the situation that 
is not an accurate assessment of the breadth 
of concern and awareness of the people in the 
countryside. I have visited literally hun- 
dreds of villages there, and I can testify from 
personal experience that some of the people 
in the villages, at least those that I have 
talked to, are informed of and aware of af- 
fairs far beyond the limits of their villages. 
In particular, they are aware of the kind of 
an environment in which they would live 
were North Vietnam to come to dominate 
their area, and they do not wish to live in 
that kind of environment. We have other 
evidence to support that conclusion, not the 
least of which is the movement of people 
out of these villages when the Vietcong come 
into the area. 

There are hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees who have left Vietcong-controlled areas 
because they do not wish to live under that 
kind of control, 

Mr. WRTrTEN. I think it well to say right 
here that the specific witness I was quoting 
was———. 

I want to say again I am speaking from 
recollection. I would not want to tie pre- 
ceding witnesses to the impression or the 
understanding I have, but that is where my 
understanding came from. I also would like 
to say to you, as Secretary of Defense, I 
doubt that you saw too many villages in 
person, 

Secretary McNamara. On the contrary, I 
have seen a large number of villagers. I 
visited Vietnam six times in the last 5 years, 
and I have visited the countryside widely. I 
do not pretend to be an expert on Vietnamese 
affairs, but I do say that based on my per- 
sonal knowledge it would not be correct to 
state that the typical villager’s knowledge 
of his national government or its programs is 
negligible or that his knowledge is limited 
to the affairs of his own and nearby villages, 


ADEQUACY OF BOMB INVENTORIES 


Mr. WITTEN. I probably should have 
prefaced what I said by saying that I just 
want to understand this. 

I am trying to find out where we are and 
where we are going, and I think the Amer- 
ican people are, too. I have the utmost sym- 
pathy for you folks because it is your prime 
job. Is there any credence to the claim that 
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we stopped this bombing because we were 
short of bombs? 

Secretary McNamara. Absolutely none. I 
will give you the bomb inventories. 

(The information requested is classified 
and was furnished to the committee.) 


SUPPLY SHORTAGES 


Mr. Wurrren. Or other supplies? 

Secretary McNamara. Absolutely none. 

General WHEELER. May I add something 
to that? 

Mr. WITTEN. I asked the question so you 
can get the answer in the record. 

Secretary McNamara, I appreciate that. 

General WHEELER. I would like to make 
a comment, if I might, because I think it is 
pertinent. 

I spent 5 days during the Christmas sea- 
son visiting Vietnam. I visited Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine units both in Vietnam 
and in Thailand, and I also visited one of the 
carriers, staying overnight. 

I asked every responsible commander that 
I saw—and I saw a great many of them 
down to battalion level—if their operations 
had been hampered by shortages or defi- 
ciencies in consumables. I am talking about 
ammunition, POL, et cetera. The answer 
invariably was no, that they had been able 
to carry out their combat operations. 

Secretary McNamara, May I make a fur- 
ther comment, Mr. WHITTEN, in order to 
throw light on this subject? I issued an 
order to the commanders So every 
bomb that we would have consumed had we 
continued to bomb North Vietnam has been 
consumed. It is our estimate or it was 
our plan, I should say, that during the 
month of January we would drop 150,000 
bombs ` 

That plan was not limited in the slightest 
degree by bomb shortages. 

Mr. Sers. May I ask one very brief ques- 
tion? I asked the same question of many 
field commanders and in each instance I was 
told that there was no essential operation 
that had been prevented or hindered by lack 
of supplies. 

It was stated, however, that the level of 
supplies in some areas or in some fields was 
dropping significantly because of the heavy 
consumption of supplies and the difficulty of 
resupplying. 

Has that situation been reversed? 

General WHEELER. I would not say it is 
reversed yet, Mr. Sixes. I know that with 
the improvements that we have obtained 
over the last couple of months in unloading 
and in port clearance and so on, the situa- 
tion is being corrected and we should get up 
to a very satisfactory operational level of 
backup in the very near future. In fact, 
I am thinking in terms now of March for 
some items and probably June for others, 


MILITARY BASE CLOSINGS 


Mr. Wurrren. We have been going to great 
limits to let the world know that if the Viet- 
cong do not make peace we are prepared to 
go all out for whatever is required to get 
them to the peace table. I listened to Secre- 
tary Rusk Sunday afternoon. I have list- 
ened here. Since it is very apparent that we 
are putting on a show of force and a threat 
of force and a willingness to use it, is there 
any concern that when you announced a cut- 
back of military bases, that it had any bad 
effect upon our image in the world? 

At that time there were many people, in- 
cluding me, who, whatever the merits and 
however it might have been done, wondered 
if to announce this curtailment to the world 
would indicate that we were weakening. 

Did you see any sign of that result? 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. WHITTEN, I have 
seen no evidence of such a feeling on the part 
of any foreign power or in the foreign press. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not want to cut you off 
but let me ask you one thing that you might 
reply to. Is that possibly one of the reasons 
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that they have refused to take advantage of 
our lull in bombing and come to the peace 
table. Could that be one of the reasons? 

Secretary McNamara. No sir, it could not 
be one of the reasons. 

Mr. Wuirren. Why do you say it so flatly? 

Secretary McNamara. Because we do have 
indications of the kinds of information get- 
ting through to them and the kind of infor- 
mation that influences their actions. I have 
seen no evidence that the elimination of sur- 
plus and obsolete military bases—at a time 
when we are rapidly expanding our budget 
by announcing a supplemental of $12.3 bil- 
lion to the existing budget—has, in any way 
infiuenced them. 

Mr. Wurrren. Couldn't they take it that 
we are now waking up and rectifying a 
mistake? 

Secretary McNamara. Are you speaking 
about the base reduction program as rectify- 
ing a mistake? 

Mr. WITTEN. And planes, et cetera. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not see how it 
would be possible for them to interpret clos- 
ing obsolete bases as rectifying a mistake. 
In any event, I can tell you, Mr. WHITTEN, 
that no expert that I have talked to has ever 
even raised this point much less put any 
weight onit. As a matter of fact, I had one 
brought over here from London just last 
week to discuss with me the reaction of the 
North Vietnamese. 


PREVIOUS JUDGMENTS ON VIETNAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Let me ask two or three 
questions and then I shall pass the witness 
on, Mr. Chairman. Last spring we saw no 
need for this supplemental. I have in front 
of me your prior statements, Mr. Secretary. 
I would not want to read them to you. I 
would not want mine read to me. I know 
they were sincere and honest and based on 
the best information you had. This has not 
worked out like you folks hoped it would 
and we had hoped it would. Where have we 
miscalculated, in your opinion? 

Secretary McNamara. There is an indirect 
reference, and I know you were very gentle 
even in the indirect reference. With respect 
to my prior statements—— 

Mr. WRITTEN. Let me say this, that this 
committee has backed your judgment so we 
are in it, too. I am just asking now with 
hindsight, where can you point your finger 
and figure that we miscalculated as a group, 
not just you? 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of the reference to prior statements 
and in anticipation of such a reference, I 
went through my prior statements a few 
weeks ago, and I have extracted all the per- 
tinent parts relating 

Mr. WITTEN. That is all right. Where 
would you say we miscalculated? That is 
my question. Don’t get away from my ques- 
tion. 

Secretary McNamara. I will come to the 
question. But the question carries an im- 
plied reference to prior statements, Mr. 
Chairman. Therefore, I would ask the per- 
mission of the committee to introduce into 
the record my previous statements on the 
war in Vietnam. There are 59 of them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Manon, Yes. They will be included at 
this point. 

(Note.—This information appears in vol. 
I, pp. 57 to 87 of the hearings.) 

Mr. Wurrren. I am making no condemna- 
tion for prior opinion. 

Secretary McNamara. I understand. I ap- 
preciate that your reference was gentle. Mr. 
Chairman, the question was, Where was it 
that we miscalculated? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In your opinion. 

Secretary McNamara. I do not know if you 
should call it a miscalculation. I think it is 
perfectly clear that the North Vietnamese 
have continued to increase their support of 
the Vietcong despite the increase in our effort 
and that of the South Vietnamese. I say 
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that I do not know whether or not this was 
a miscalculation. If you go through these 
statements that I have just inserted in the 
record, or the statements of President Ken- 
nedy or those of President Johnson, you will 
find that they repeatedly refer to this point, 
namely, that the response required from us 
will depend to a considerable degree upon the 
action taken by the aggressor, in this case, 
the North Vietnamese. We simply cannot 
predict their actions accurately. We cannot, 
therefore, predict the amount of force that 
we will have to bring to bear in order to 
achieve our political objective. What has 
happened is that the North Vietnamese have 
continually increased the amount of re- 
sources, men, and material that they have 
been willing to devote to their objective of 
subverting and destroying the political insti- 
tutions of South Vietnam. Whether or not 
you describe the evolution of the situation in 
Vietnam as a miscalculation, I think is a 
question of semantics. 

Mr. Warrren. It has not turned out like we 
thought it would. That is a homely way of 
putting it, but it has not turned out like 
we thought it would. Where were we wrong 
in our thinking? That is bringing it down 
to a level where we all can understand it. 

Secretary McNamara, I think it was hoped 
that the South Vietnamese by their own 
efforts could contain the insurgency that the 
North Vietnamese has initiated inside South 
Vietnam. Later, when it became very clear 
they couldn't, it became necessary for us to 
supply advisers and substantial amounts of 
equipment to improve their capability for 
containing the insurgency. Even with this 
assistance they couldn't contain the Viet- 
cong, because the North Vietnamese were 
continuing to expand their program of send- 
ing men and material into the south. 

Mr. Wurrren. Let me ask one other 
question. 

(Off the record). 

Secretary McNamara. Let me go back be- 
cause I did not finish—— 

Mr. WHITTEN. What is the plan for 
winning? 

Secretary McNamara. Let me go back to 
the previous question because I did not finish 
my statement with respect to the changes 
that have occurred during the past several 
years which in turn, affected the amount of 
effort that we have had to put into the 
struggle. 

Mr. Wurrren. Don’t let us forget my 
question, 

Secretary McNamara. I won't. I want to 
answer one question at a time, however. 

I think that one event that significantly 
influenced the course of the conflict was the 
overthrow of Diem which was the result of 
many forces, most of them not within our 
control. But the Diem overthrow, as much 
as anything else, affected the course of the 
conflict in the following year or two. 

This factor, plus the continuing increase 
in the amount of effort that North Vietnam 
applied to their objective caused a continu- 
ing increase in the amount of force which we 
have had to apply in South Vietnam. 

Now your second question, How do we hope 
to win? 

Mr. WHITTEN. How do we plan to win? 

Secretary McNamara. I am answering the 
question as it was phrased. 


PLAN FOR WINNING THE WAR 


Mr. WHITTEN. Let me change my ques- 
tion, What is our plan to win? 

Secretary McNamara. All right, what is 
our plan to win? We plan with the help of 
the South Vietnamese to apply sufficient 
force against the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese military units in the south to 
prove to them that they cannot win in the 
south. While doing so, we have applied 
bombing to the north to increase the cost of 
their operations in the south and to reduce 
their capability for expanding their opera- 
tions in the south. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Have we not already tried 
that and failed, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary McNamara. No. We have not 
failed, we have not lost. 


ECONOMIC COST OF THE WAR 


Mr. Wurrren. We have not lost, but we 
certainly have not won. I think you are do- 
ing as well as you can with what you have 
to do in the situation we are in, so I am not 
being critical—I have yet to find anybody 
who has a plan to win. We cannot do it by 
bombing these targets in North Vietnam. I 


do not know what the relative cost of the war - 


per day in money is to us as compared to 
them. I do know their standard of living. 
They carry supplies on their backs. Human 
beings are almost unlimited in that area of 
the world. I know it is way around the world 
from us. Let me interrupt to ask, Have you 
any comparative dollar cost? 

Secretary MCNAMARA. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not figure war in 
money, but I am talking about the drain on 
your economy. Could you give us any kind of 
comparison as to the relative per day cost 
to the United States as compared with them? 

Secretary McNamara. There is no possible 
means of developing that financially. 

Mr. Wuirren. It would be tremendously 
greater; would it not? 

Secretary McNamara. The cost in economic 
terms is far greater to them than it is to us. 
One simple indication is that the intelli- 
gence estimators conclude that they have 
diverted from thousand men from 
other pursuits to rebuild the roads and the 
bridges which our bombing has destroyed. 
And that particular diversion of the work 
force is but a minor part of their cost of 
carrying on their operations against the 
south. Out of a society that has a total 
adult male population of perhaps 4 or 5 
million, that is a tremendous drain for just 
one part of their war activity. So there is 
no question but what the relative economic 
cost to them is far greater than it is to us. 


PLAN FOR WINNING THE WAR 


General WHEELER. May I answer your 
question about what is our plan? You said 
you do not know of a plan. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would be glad to have you 
do so. 

General WHEELER. Before I do, though, I 
would like to put in one remark that is 
perhaps not completely germane to this. 
(Off the record.) 

Mr. WrTrrrEN. The closing of bases and 
cutting back of the military. 

General WHEELER. No, sir. 

That is my point. Now let me go to the 
other one if I might. We have actually had 
in South Vietnam substantial numbers of 
U.S. and free world combat forces for about 
6 months. You should recognize that even 
then the weight of effort has been available 
only within about the last 2 months. 

The Republic of Korea division, for exam- 
ple, was only available to General Westmore- 
land in a combat configuration late in the 
month of November. General Westmoreland 
has achieved to date, precisely what we esti- 
mated he would have achieved with these 
accruals of force; namely, he has reversed 
an adverse trend of military events. While 
he has not yet achieved a momentum which 
will give him “victory,” he actually has just 
begun his campaign. His concept, which is, 
I believe, a sound concept and one to which I 
subscribe, is this 

Mr. Mamon. You mean the South Viet- 
namese? 

General WHEELER. Yes, sir. (Off the rec- 
ord.) It is not going to be a quick process, 
but it has been successful to date. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You use the word “win” the 
war, and it is natural. What do you mean 
by “win” the war? 

General WHEELER. I mean, sir, the political 
objective set for us by the President; namely, 
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a free and independent Vietnam which can 
pursue its own destiny unhampered and un- 
pressured by outside forces, has been met, 


EVENTS WHICH WOULD FOLLOW PEACE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr. WARTEN. This is the last question, 
Mr. Chairman. As you can imagine I could 
go on all day and we all could. What if 
tomorrow Hanoi and the North Vietnamese 
Government would say that we will agree 
that the South Vietnamese may go their own 
way and follow their destiny, whether it is in 
& local village or in a central government; we 
will agree that each village that does not 
want to be subjected to any central govern- 
ment be like it wants to be? If they send 
us that message through channels and it 
reached you and it reached the White House, 
what would we do? 

Secretary McNamara. I am not clear what 
you said about each village. 

Mr, WHITTEN. I said if they agree. 

Secretary McNamara. Pardon me? 

Mr. Wurrren. You said you did not under- 
stand. I want to make it clear, Mr. Secre- 
tary. If they agreed that they would do 
what we claim we want them to do. 

Secretary McNamara. That is not the way 
it was phrased. 

Mr. Wurrten. I will change it because I 
am not playing on words. This situation is 
serious and I think the American people are 
like me, I do not think they believe that we 
have a plan to win. 

McNamara. Let me say this: If 
tomorrow, North Vietnam says they will agree 
to do what we want 

Mr. Wuirren. What will we do? 

Secretary McNamara. Then, we would plan 
to withdraw our forces from South Vietnam 
as soon as the North Vietnamese demon- 
strated that they were sincere and had a real 
plan of action for the withdrawal of their 
subersive forces and would allow the South 
Vietnamese Government to develop, unham- 
pered, stable political institutions in areas 
now controlled by the Vietcong. As soon as 
it was evident that the North Vietnamese 
were carrying out such a pledge, we would 
withdraw our forces and allow the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam to work with its 
people as any other government does. 

Mr. WRTrrEN. Pending that time we would 
insist keeping our people there to enforce it, 
Secretary McNamara. To enforce what? 

Mr. Wuirren. To enforce the carrying out 
of the agreement. 

Secretary McNamara, We would stay only 
to protect the Government and the people of 
South Vietnam against a violation of the 
agreement. 

Mr, WHITTEN. At this stage, and this is my 
last question: Haven't they convinced you 
that there will never be any agreement as 
long as a part of it is that you insist that 
you keep your people there to enforce such 
agreement? 

Secretary McNamara. No; I do not think 
that this is a major element of the problem. 

Mr. WHITTEN. What is your feeling based 
on? 

Secretary McNamara. In the first place we 
do not insist that we keep our forces there, 
as you put it. The enforcement of an agree- 
ment is not part of our proposal, nor have we 
ever made any public statement to that 
effect. 

Mr. WITTEN. I thought you told me that 
is what you would do. 

Secretary McNamara. No, I simply said 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. McNamara, what would 
we do then? 

Secretary McNamara. I said that if tomor- 
row the North Vietnamese pledge that they 
will do what we want them to do, we will 
withdraw our forces as we see evidence in 
their actions that they are carrying out that 
pledge. The actions that we would like to 
see are: the withdrawal of their military 
units from South Vietnam and the cessation 
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of their direction and support of the Viet- 
cong and the guerrillas who are attempting 
to subvert the political institutions in the 
south. 


INDICATION OF NORTH VIETNAMESE STOPPING 
AGGRESSION 


Mr. WHITTEN. At this stage, having had 
your experience and having at least been 
thwarted in our high hopes—if you do not 
like the word “miscalculate”"—what evidence 
is there in the actions of the Vietcong, 
Hanoi, or the North Vietnamese Government, 
that leads you to have any hopes that they 
will change their attitude? 

Secretary McNamara. We see signs of dis- 
sension among the political leaders of the 
north. We see signs of strain on their econ- 
omy. We know that they see the buildup as 
General Wheeler mentioned a moment ago, 
of our capability to inflict even higher levels 
of casualties on the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnamese. I think it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that at some point these rising casu- 
alties, and these higher costs, and these in- 
creasing strains are going to become so great 
that they will conclude that they cannot win 
in the south. When they reach this con- 
clusion, they will be unwilling to continue to 
bear the costs of a program that cannot 
achieye their objectives. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I keep wanting to end my 
questions because I am taking too much 
time. You say they cannot win and you say 
we can win because we have not lost. 


This testimony was given early in the 
year in connection with supplemental re- 
quest for appropriations. The picture 
has not improved, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing testimony which appears in vol- 
ume 6, pages 20 to 25 of the hearings on 
the bill before us: 


DELIVERY OF WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION TO 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. ANDREWS. General Lassetter, you and 
your staff told us this afternoon that many 
modern lethal weapons have been found in 
South Vietnam in the hands of the Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese troops. 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AN REwS. You have shown us the 
weapons. You have shown us some very 
lethal ammunition pieces that have been 
found in South Vietnam in the hands of 
enemy troops or abandoned by enemy troops. 
You have told us that these weapons are 
being produced by Communist China. 

General Lasserer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. 

General LASSETER. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ANDREWS, Can you tell us how these 
weapons of war are being delivered from 
Communist China and North Korea into 
North Vietnam and into the hands of the 
enemy troops? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. I will take a 
shot at that, sir. 

They come down from China through the 
railroad system or by sea and are off-loaded 
in Haiphong Harbor. They are put into the 
North Vietnamese distribution system out of 
Hanoi. They go south by road, by truck, 
by every means possible to their distribution 
point at Vinh, which is in the southern part 
of North Vietnam. From there they move 
either by truck or other means over the Ho 
Chi Minh trail, or the alternate routes that 
have been built, as we have destroyed parts 
of the trail. There are many routes up 
through the mountains, through Laos, where 
they funnel right off to the east into southern 
Vietnam. 

Mr. ANDREWS. But this town or city of Vinh 
in North Vietnam is the concentration point? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir; it is the dis- 
tribution point. 

Mr. ANprEws. After they are sent into 
North Veitnam either by rail or by water 
through Haiphong? 
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General Lasserrer. Or by truck. 

Mr. MINSHALL. How do you spell that 
town? 

General Lasserrer. V-i-n-h. 

Mr. MINsHALL. Is this town in the so-called 
sanctuary or quadrant we are not allowed 
to do any bombing in? 

General Lasserrer. No, sir; it is in the 
southern part of North Vietnam and can be 
hit. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Has it been hit? 

General LASSETTER. It has been hit re- 
peatedly. 

Mr. ANDREWS. How many times? 

General LASSETTER. Repeatedly, sir. I do 
not know how many times. It is on the 
target list and it is hit repeatedly. 

Mr. Sers. If I may interrupt, what do you 
know about the movement of weapons and 
supplies across the demilitarized zone? 

General LasserTer. Actually, I do not 
think they move too much through the de- 
militarized zone. It is mostly up through 
the mountains to the west of the demil- 
itarized zone through Laos. 

Mr. Srxes. We understand that is the nor- 
mal procedure, But intelligence recently is 
that they are crossing the demilitarized zone 
with troops and supplies in this recent heavy 
buildup. 

General Lasserrer. You are quite correct, 
sir, but not to the extent as the more west- 
erly route. 

Mr. ANDREWS. How many times has this 
city of Vinh been bombed, if you know? 

General LASSETTER. I really do not know 
how many times, but just repeatedly. It is 
on the target list. I would not say they go 
over it daily, but it is repeatedly hit to try 
to disrupt the rails, the bridges in the area. 
No matter how many times you knock out 
the rail bridges, they have bypass routes, the 
truck routes. Even if the bridge is knocked 
out, they bring up a truck, off-load to a 
truck on the other side and continue to move 
the suppiles. 

Mr. ANpRews. You would consider Vinh a 
very, very strategic target? 

General Lasserrer. Yes, sir. It is a key 
distribution point in their system. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I am wondering why our 
great Air Force cannot knock it out. I will 
not ask you that question. 

General Lasserrer. They try very hard. 

Mr. ANprews. Let me ask you this. How 
many rail lines are there going from Com- 
munist China into North Vietnam? Are 
there not two? 

General Lassetrer. Two; yes, sir 

Mr. ANDREWs. How many times have they 
been hit? I mean really hit. 

General Lasserrer. Repeatedly. As our ex- 
perience in Korea has shown, you cannot 
just knock out a bridge and stop the flow of 
supplies because even if the bridge is 
knocked out you bring a train down or trucks 
down, they off-load and carry it across by 
back or ferry and put it on other trucks on 
the other side. The supplies are slowed up 
but they continue to move. 

Mr. ANDREWS. You say some of the stuff is 
going in by water through the Port of 
Haiphong? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That has not been hit, 
mined, or blockaded. That is a sanctuary? 

General Lasserrer. That is right. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Unless and until this city of 
Vinh, those two railroads, and that harbor 
have been effectively bombed, then there is 
no hope of keeping the enemy troops in 
South Vietnam from being supplied abun- 
dantly with modern weapons of war which 
you have described as being most effective; 
is that right? 

General LASSETTER, Yes, sir. 
hope to do is slow it down. 

Mr. ANDREWS. From what we have been 
told here this afternoon, I have concluded 
there has not been any slowing down. 


All we can 
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General LassETTER. We have made it more 
difficult for them. 

Mr. ANDREWS. They are still getting 
weapons? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. They are getting good weap- 
ons, made in China? 

General Lassetrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Delivered through North 
Vietnam to our enemies in South Vietnam, 
and unless and until some action is taken to 
stop that supply route we can expect those 
weapons to be delivered in the future and 
put into the hands of our enemies. As you 
say, they are high quality weapons, most 
effective, and are being used effectively kill- 
ing our troops down there. 

General Lassetrer. You are very correct, 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, General, I will 
not ask you any other questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have said that what we 
are doing would not work. Why do we keep 
trying to do it this way, General? 

Mr. AnprEws. If the gentleman will yield 
for one question, nothing I have asked you 
and none of your answers are considered 
classified, are they? 

General Lasserrer. The whole meeting, I 
believe, is on a classified confidential level. 

Mr. Anvrews. I understand that. Buv 
these questions—where these weapons are 
coming from? 

General Lassetrer. No, sir, I do not think 
there is anything classified? 

Mr. AnvRews. Leave it in the record. 

General Lassretrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As you have testified what 
We are doing will not work, why do you keep 
limiting yourselves to this? 

General Lasserrer. It will not completely 
stop it, sir, It does slow it down. 

Mr. Wurrren. You mean it keeps it from 
reaching its potential, or is it being slowed 
down? And if it is slowed down, how much 
less are they doing now than they were do- 
ing? Which do you mean: this prevents a 
build-up, or are you cutting it down? 

General LASSETTER. May I give my personal 
opinion, sir? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I believe I would rather 

have your personal opinion than that which 
somebody gives you. 

General Lasserrer. We make it more dif- 

ficult for them. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is a nice statement. 

General LASSETTER. We make it much more 
difficult for them. They still have the ca- 
pability of getting all of the ammunition, 
the weapons, the troops into South Vietnam 
that they feel is necessary to do the job. 
Not until a complete block is made with 
control of the ground will we really stop it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is very nice. We will 
go back to my question. 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think in a way you have 
answered it, but you have said after we hold 
it down or make it more difficult for them, 
they are still able to get through all they 
need for their present operation. 

General Lasserrer. Yes. sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Tell us what the limits are 
that are imposed on you as to the size of 
weapons and the kind of strikes you can 
make. 

General LASSETTER. Sir, I am not qualified 
to answer that at all. 

Mr. Wurrren. Who is qualified to answer? 

What is the restriction? What is the limit 
mow in the field that you have on size of 
bombs, on the kind of weapons, on the kind 
of strikes that you now have? 

General Lasserrer. I do not think we have 
any one. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We will word it the other 
way. 

What are you using? 

General LasserTer. Speaking only from the 
ground, sir, from the Army side. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Tell us what you are using 
and by process of elimination we will find 
out what you are not using. 

General LASSETTER. We do not have any 
troops in North Vietnam. 

Mr. WHITTEN. So you are not dropping any 
troops on them? 

General LASSETTER, We are not dropping 
any troops on them. Every division has its 
complement of artillery, and we use the artil- 
lery when we engage the enemy. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As I understand it, that 
means guns and what else? Give us some- 
thing about the size. 

General LaSSETTER. We have the 105-mil- 
limeter howitzers. We have the 155’s. 

(Off the record.) 


USE OF 75-MILLIMETER HOWITZER BY NORTH 
VIETNAMESE 


Mr. Floop. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that you had asked the principal witness 
about my question of about a month ago 
about the Chicom having a 75-millimeter 
pack howitzer, and I understand that you 
said this witness did not know or was not 
aware of it, although he was aware of a 70- 
millimeter. We know about that. This ex- 
pert here, what do you say, this marine? 

Mr. JoHNson. The Chinese allies of World 
War II were furnished large quantities of 75- 
millimeter pack howitzers; many were left 
on the mainland. 

Mr. FLOOD. They were furnished by who? 

Mr. Jonnson. The United States to the 
Chinese Nationalists. These were left on 
the mainiand when the Nationalists went to 
Formosa. 

Mr. FLoop, So then we have reasonable 
cause to believe this could be packed down 
the trail? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is a possibility that these 
pack howitzers could be used there. 

Mr. MINSHALL, This is very old U.S. equip- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. Very old. They 
have been obsolete since World War II. 

Mr. FLooD. It is a beautiful gun. I saw 
the French fire those things like machine- 
guns. 


COORDINATION OF MILITARY EFFORT 


Mr. WITTEN. General, I note you are 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence. 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As such you are part of the 
intelligence community 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And as such you know what 
the other branches of the services are using? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warren. What is the Air Force and 
the Navy using in the way of weapons, size- 
wise? 

General LASSETTER. I do not know the exact 
size of the ordnance, since it is Air Force 
and Navy; however, I know they use 500- 
pound and 750-pound bombs. 

Mr. MINSHALL. ù 

General LASSETTER. Very frankly, I do not 
know. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You are not aware of any 
orders that limit the size and type that can 
be used? 

General Lassetrer. I personally am not. 

Mr. Wurrrxx. You mean you individually? 

General Lassetrer. As an individual, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is available to you, sir, if 
you sought it? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. You heard what Mr. Minshall 
said. 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrrzx. You do not mean your in- 
telligence has come from members of this 
subcommittee? 

General LASSETTER. This particular item 
has. I was not aware that we were 
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Mr. WHITTEN. We are kind of busy but if 
you come back we may tell you several things 
that you need to know. 

General LASSETTER. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MINsHALL. That is not the only thing 
we are out of. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is a real reflection on 
your operations, if I may say so. How can you 
use weapons effectively in the type of situa- 
tion you have? You are not permitted to use 
your forces on plants that are manufacturing 
these weapons being used against us? 

General Lasserrer. No, sir. They are in 
Red China. 

Mr. WHrrren. That is right. You are not 
authorized to target in that direction? 

General LASSETTER. That is right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. What do you have? 

General Lasserrer. 105 and 155. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have any planes over 
there under the control of the Army? 

General Lasserrer. We have reconnais- 
sance type planes only, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Do you report back infor- 
mation to our common cause or do you limit 
yourself to the Army? I mean does your 
intelligence inform just the Army, or does 
that information become available to the Air 
Force? 

General Lasserrer. It becomes available to 
all, through, sir, General Westmoreland's 
staff which is a joint integrated staff, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have any limitations 
or restrictions on you where you can recon- 
noiter? Are you limited to South Vietnam or 
can you fly over North Vietnam provided you 
stay away from these real targets? 

General LASSETTER, In our light planes, sir, 
we are pretty well restricted to South Viet- 
nam, and can observe a little along the border 
into both Cambodia and Laos. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any heavier 
craft? 

General LASSETTER. No, sir; we do not. The 

Air Force has a reconnaissance mission with 
the high performance aircraft in North Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. WIIrrr E. General, I do not want to 
belabor this because I realize I got in here 
late for reasons I could not avoid. What kind 
of coordination of effort do we have over 
there between the services? ‘You are in in- 
telligence. You are a little different from 
the others. If the intelligence officer does 
not know what these others are doing, it is 
a sad commentary on something. 

I realize you do not want to get into this. 

General LasseTrer. It is not a question of 
this; no, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We thought on the commit- 
tee that certain people were keeping the 
public unaware of facts, and that certain 
people were keeping us unaware of some of 
the facts. If the intelligence is kept unaware 
of the other operations, that is bad. 

General LASSETTER. Sir. we are not kept 
unaware. I as an individual did not know 
the answer to that. In MACV headquarters 
it is a very fine integrated staff and everyone 
is privileged to all the information that the 
other services come up with so that there is 
an integrated effort. 

Mr. WurrTen. What targets are off base to 
you and what weapons are off base to you? 
I will just ask it flatly. 

General LASSETTER. I do not know the exact 
boundary that we cannot hit. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Just approximate it. 

General LasserTer. We do not hit Hai- 
phong and we do not hit Hanoi. We do not 
hit within a certain number of miles of the 
Chinese border. 

Mr. WHITTEN. How about trails? 

General LasseTrer. The trails that lead 
down to South Vietnam, all the trails are 
hit. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The big trails are hit along 
with the little trails? 
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General Lassetrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What about the railroad? 

General Lasserrer. The railroad south of 
Hanoi to Vinh is. 

Mr. Fioop. No; north of Hanoi to China. 
That is west. 

General LasseTrer. It is hit. How far 
north I do not know, from Hanoi. It is hit. 

Mr. WHITTEN. General, you mean to tell us 
with the weapons you are permitted to use 
or that you have that you cannot knock 
bridges out or trails out to the point of 
stopping the movement now? 

General Lasserrer., That is absolutely cor- 
rect, sir; we cannot. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You do not have any weap- 
ons in your arsenal that would do that if 
permitted to use them? 

General Lasserrer, To my knowledge we 
do not, 

Mr. Anvrews. If the gentleman would yield, 
General, we were told here recently that air 
cargo going into North Vietnam from Russia 
and Red China was increasing. Do you know 
whether or not any of these weapons are 
being airborne into North Vietnam? 

General LASSETTER. The weapons we have 
discussed here this afternoon? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes. 

General LASSETTER, I do not think they are 
being airlifted in. Perhaps they are, sir. 
What would most likely be airlifted in is 
some of the SAM equipment. 

Mr. ANpREws. That is even worse then any- 
thing you have shown us, 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. We were also told that those 
planes going into North Vietnam, landing, 
only on airstrips that were in sanctuary. 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpnxws. Do you know anything 
about it? 

General LasseTrer. The main jet strips are 
in the Hanoi area and we are not hitting 
those; no, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Leave that in the record too, 
please, sir. 

Mr. Warren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ses. You said there is nothing in 
your arsenal which would effectively deny 
the enemy the use of roads, bridges, and 
trails, You did not mean to include atomic 
weapons in that, did you? 

General LASSETTER. No, sir. 

Mr. SIKES. These would deny them? 

General Lasserrer. These would, 
pletely. 

Mr. Sikes. You, of course, have no power 
to use those without a Presidential order? 

General Lasserrer. That is right. 

Mr. SIKEs. . Historically, the only 
real way to deny the enemy the ability to 
transport some tonnage of supplies is to 
seize and hold the territory over which they 
move; is that not right? 

General LASSETTER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Otherwise, he can get some sup- 
plies through? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Take the high ground. 

Mr. Ses. Are there further questions on 
my right? If not, on my left? 


THE BUDGET—-NOT THE MAJOR CONCERN 


So far as arguments about budgets are 
concerned, I served in my State legisla- 
ture when I was 21. I learned then that 
a budget represents the highest hopes 
of the administration for income from 
taxes and the greatest expectation for 
holding down expenditures; and the 
other side never accepts such estimates 
and is usually right. I have not seen any 
difference here in Congress, either un- 
der the Democratic Party or the Repub- 
lican Party. It works the same as State 
administrations. 

This argument has very little to do 
with this bill before us now, where we 


com- 
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are in trouble up to the ears and where 
we are going to have to take firm steps 
to back the men in the service. This 
money will be gone when we appropriate 
it, but it will be used for an absolutely 
essential and necessary purpose. 

As we conclude this debate, I respect- 
fully submit, we must review our situa- 
tion on all sides and at all points ac- 
knowledge our failures, determine and 
define our objectives and proceed to ob- 
tain them. We cannot afford a war with 
no plan to win. We must provide such 
plan or take alternative action on the 
best terms possible. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MinsHALL], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, 
those who have preceded me today have 
pointed out that there will be no element 
of surprise when the administration 
comes to us next January with a demand 
for many more billions of dollars to sup- 
plement today’s money bill. 

Despite all disclaimers coming from 
the office of the Secretary of Defense 
and despite his proposal to cut back de- 
fense production, there is no doubt in 
any of our minds that one of the first 
things the new 90th Congress will be 
asked in 1967 will be for upward to $10 
billion to supplement the budget we now 
are considering. 

This is where we came in. It is prac- 
tically a replay of last year with a new 
cast of figures. Last years supplemental 
for defense was nearly $13 billion. Me- 
Namara scenarios all have the same 
theme Operation Coverup,” piecemeal 
planning and budgeting to cover up the 
real costs of the war. 

When history is written there won’t 
be any Oscars awarded for this latest 
rendition of McNamara’s Band. 

As a member of the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee I 
am one of those privileged with the duty 
of reviewing the defense budget at a time 
when our military is committed to action. 
It is our responsibility to see that our 
men in Vietnam are given the strongest 
possible support in training and equip- 
ment and to continue doing so as long as 
the Communists continue their aggres- 
sion. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that it 
is my foremost desire and I know it is the 
feeling of my colleagues available that we 
use all means to find a way to negotiate 
an honorable peace in Vietnam, stop the 
bloodshed, and bring home our troops. 
However, there is no denying that peace 
is as bilateral as war. As long as one side 
wishes to continue fighting, peace is im- 
possible. This is the situation today. 

It should not discourage our strong, 
sincere, and relentless endeavors for 
peace and I shall continue to urge and 
support all genuine and just efforts to 
shorten the conflict. I do not need to be 
reminded of the horrors of war. I served 
5 years with the Army during World War 
II and saw combat in Europe. I have 
twice visited our troops in the front lines 
in Vietnam. And, further, I have a very 
personal concern as the father of three 
teen-age sons, so I am no stranger to the 
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realities of the present conflict and its 
possible consequences to my own family. 

But, while endeavoring to bring about 
peace without the loss of human liberty, 
we must not fail our American troops in 
Vietnam through confusion, lack of lead- 
ership, moral laxity, or timidity at home. 

This is why the present defense budget 
disturbs me. Last year we minority 
members of the subcommittee warned 
that the budget was underfunded for 
expenditures which were entirely pre- 
dictable. 

We said additional money would be 
necessary before the end of the fiscal 
year. Just as we predicted, the Pentagon 
last January demanded an emergency 
supplemental of $12.3 billion. 

The pattern is the same this year de- 
spite the fact that the administration 
has accelerated the war in Vietnam and 
our commitment will be heavier than 
ever. 

During the 13 months since the last 
Defense budget was approved, the Ameri- 
can people have become more and more 
disturbed and confused by the turmoil of 
uncertainty, contradiction, and lack of 
candor at the highest levels of govern- 
ment. 

They have watched their Government 
run the gamut of tactics in Vietnam. 
One day our national leaders call for 
United Nations’ intervention in the war. 
The next day we resumed bombings. 

As Washington Star reporter Mary 
McGrory sums it up, the doves are sup- 
posed to “focus on the appeal to the U.N., 
the hawks on the bombs. When the 
President was talking peace last winter, 
some people did not believe him. Now 
that he is talking war, they shudder. 
The consensus is that if he is to rally 
public opinion, he must take a high and 
consistent line and stick to it.” 

On last January 21 the Defense Secre- 
tary told the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that, and I quote: 

The targets that are influencing the opera- 
tions in Vietnam, I submit, are not the 
power, the oil, the harbor or the dams. The 
targets that are influencing the operations in 
the South are the roads, and the war material 
being moved over these roads. There is 
every likelihood that we could take all of 
their power systems, all of their oil, all of 
their harbors, destroy their dams and they 
could still carry on the level of infiltration 
of the men and equipment necessary to sup- 
port some level of operations in the South, 
This is not to say they would not be hurt if 
we were to destroy their harbors, electric 
power, dams, et cetera, but it is to say that 
they are not military targets of fundamental 
consequence to the carrying on of their 
operations in South Vietnam. 


As all the world knows we are hitting 
the identical targets which Secretary 
McNamara brushed off as of “little fun- 
damental consequence” just 6 months 
ago. Today we are told that these tar- 
gets are of tremendous importance. 

Which Secretary McNamara are we to 
believe? 

Or, perhaps I should say, will the real 
Secretary McNamara please stand up. 

Next to the loss of our American men, 
the biggest casualty in the Vietnam war 
has been the credibility of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 
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For the first time in his life the aver- 
age citizen wonders if he can put faith 
in anything his national leaders tell him. 
His Government says one thing one day, 
does something completely different the 
next. 

A poll conducted by National Analysts, 
Inc., in May for the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. revealed that almost 60 percent 
of persons sampled in Philadelphia 
thought the White House had not been 
telling them the truth about Vietnam. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
had Opinion Research Corp. make a sur- 
vey at Princeton University this spring. 
Results showed that 67 percent felt the 
Government tells them the truth about 
Vietnam only “sometimes,” while an- 
other 13 percent replied, “almost never.” 

Closer to home is the poll I took in the 
23d District of Ohio, the suburban Cleve- 
land area I represent. I mailed 125,000 
questionnaires to the home of every reg- 
istered voter in my district. ‘This in- 
cluded Republicans, Democrats, and 
independents. 

Some 18,000 voters returned their polls. 
In response to my query, “Do you feel the 
administration is giving the public ade- 
quate information concerning Vietnam?” 
73 percent answered “No.” 

Nearly three-quarters of these people, 
who have access to the best newspaper 
and radio-television coverage in the Na- 
tion, feel they are not getting all the 
facts. 

The lack of credibility reaches beyond 
the boundaries of the United States. 
Anatole Shub of the Washington Post 
foreign service, in a May 7, 1966, dispatch 
from Bonn, reports: 

The “credibility gap” which has affected 
the Johnson Administration's pronounce- 
ments on Vietnam appears to have spread to 
this part of the world. A few West German 
officials still profess to know what U.S. policy 
here is going to be over the next year, but 
even these officials show no great confidence 
in their beliefs. 


The lack of credibility has spread to 
Capitol Hill, where top-secret sessions of 
our military committees are supposed to 
provide a forum for the free exchange of 
plans and ideas in the most sensitive and 
critical areas of national defense. 

That free exchange is virtually non- 
existent. 

Witnesses who must testify, do so un- 
der a directive handed down by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Cyrus R. 
Vance. It is included in the additional 
views subcommitted to this year’s com- 
mittee report. 

The Vance memorandum, dated Jan- 
uary 11, 1965, was sent to secretaries of 
the military departments, the director 
of defense research and engineering, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the assistant secretaries of defense, the 
general counsel, the assistants to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the directors of 
the Defense agencies. 

The subject is congressional appear- 
ances by Department of Defense wit- 
nesses. The memorandum reads: 

I have been asked by prospective witnesses 
to provide guidance for the benefit of per- 
sonnel of the Department, who, in the course 
of Congressional hearings, are required to 
give their personal opinions on matters con- 
cerning which a Department of Defense posi- 
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tion has been established by the Secretary of 
Defense with the approval of the President. 
If pressed for his personal opinion, the wit- 
ness should make clear: 

1. that his personal views were expressed 
(if such be the fact) to appropriate authori- 
ties within the Defense Department before 
the departmental position was established; 

2. where his views are not in accord with 
the departmental decision, that, notwith- 
standing, his personal views, he has accepted 
and will abide by the departmental position; 
and 

3. the consideration or factors which sup- 
port the decision; in other words, the pros 
and cons on the issues involved. 

CYRUS VANCE. 


Admiral Rickover told our subcommit- 


. . . If you believe everyone in the Defense 
Department who has a valid opinion and the 
requisite knowledge on a given subject is 
heard before a “consensus” is reached, you 
are mistaken. ... If you are working on the 
basis that a decision of the Department of 
Defense is truly a consensus, then you are 
not right. Bureaucracies do not make 
decisions on the basis of consensus. They 
decide them at top levels. In some cases, de- 
cisions appear to have been made ahead of 
time and subsequently justified. 


This virtual gagging of valuable testi- 
mony has lowered a curtain of skepticism 
between Department of Defense wit- 
nesses and the military committees on 
Capitol Hill. 

It makes our task immeasurably more 
difficult in obtaining a true and complete 
picture of the military situation and re- 
quirements. 

As Mr. Lipscoms, Mr. Larrp, and I put 
forth in our additional views, there are 
serious questions about the Executive’s 
willingness to present the full facts to 
the Congress concerning our Defense 
Establishment. Without cooperation, 
candor, and the realization that both 
branches of government should be work- 
ing for the same goals, it is not possible 
for Congress to assure itself that its ac- 
tions will provide the maximum insur- 
ance for the security of our Nation now 
or in the future. 

Let me present a few examples of the 
type of subterfuge and evasive tactics 
this Congress has encountered in its 
dealings with the Defense Department. 

Late in April this year the Hébert sub- 
committee report charged that the Sec- 
retary of Defense had overruled his top 
military advisers on the role of future 
manned bombers for the Strategic Air 
Command. 

The report quoted testimony showing 
that the Secretary had misled the sub- 
committee regarding the views of both 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by using the pro- 
noun “we.” The report branded some of 
the Pentagon testimony as a “truly 
masterly demonstration of language to 
conceal fact and possibly thought.” 

Mr. McNamara called a news confer- 
ence at which he vigorously denied the 
accuracy of the report. Congressman 
Hésert very properly exercised his au- 
thority and declassified some of the 
secret testimony and on May 12 again 
charged that the Secretary of Defense 
had tried to conceal the views of his 
military advisers on the need for the $6 
billion advanced manned bomber pro- 
gram. 
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The Defense Secretary finally declared 
that badly drafted office memos had 
caused the misunderstanding and ad- 
mitted that the record showed utter con- 
fusion. 

During our Defense Subcommittee 
hearings this spring the Pentagon tried 
to expunge from the public record any 
reference by Mr. McNamara to his plan 
to eliminate the airborne alert of our 
Strategic Air Command bombers. Fur- 
ther Air Force testimony on the matter 
was also stamped classified. 

This radical departure from long- 
established policy would have remained 
secret from the American public had it 
not been for the insistent pressure of 
Mr. Lipscoms that Americans had the 
right to know that this line of their de- 
fense was to be wiped out. 

Late in February our subcommittee 
had the experience of hearing the De- 
fense Secretary release classified infor- 
mation to the press, including weapons 
figures right down to the exact number 
of nuclear warheads on strategic alert. 
Yet only a few days earlier he had cen- 
sored this information out of our sub- 
committee transcripts, denying us the 
use of the testimony. 

He shows no hesitancy in declassify- 
ing information to defend himself in 
public, nor does he have the slightest 
compunction about striking from the 
record any testimony which may be 
politically embarrassing to himself or to 
the administration. 

One of the most flagrant examples of 
the Pentagon’s pursuit of sanctuary un- 
der the “Top Secret” stamp is the blanket 
censorship of the entire July 1965 Report 
of the Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee. 

Even after his assembly line of security 
officers had obliterated a sizable share 
of testimony under their overused red 
pencils, the Secretary refused to release 
the cleared portion. 

It isnow known why. The report con- 
tained a flat contradiction by Mr. Mc- 
Namara of testimony he gave on August 
4, 1965, to the Senate Defense Appropria- 
tions Committee regarding the strength 
of four U.S. Army divisions. 

He told the Senate Defense Commit- 
tee that “all divisions are ready to go to 
combat,” and when asked if the divisions 
had everything they needed, he an- 
swered, “Yes, sir, without any qualifica- 
tions whatsoever.” 

Chairman STENNIS of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee said on March 30 this 
year: 

The investigation * * * showed that at 
the time McNamara’s statement was made, 
one of the four U.S. divisions was at barely 
55 percent authorized strength and another 
was barely more than 70 percent of author- 
ized strength. 


This can be described as nothing less 
than a complete crisis of confidence be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches. , 

This crisis extends as well to the press, 
which is becoming increasingly vocal and 
hostile to governmental dishonesty. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Record a sampling of editorial opinion 
on the matter of Government credibility. 

The New York Times’ eminent colum- 
nist, Arthur Krock, was among the first 
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to diagnose the symptoms of news man- 
agement. In an article written for 
Fortune magazine in March 1963, Mr. 
Krock said: 

Active management of the news by govern- 
ment consists of attempts by any official unit 
or individual in an area of authority to in- 
fluence the presentation of the news. This 
can be done by suppression, concealment, dis- 
tortion and false weighting of the facts to 
which the public is entitled. (This excludes 
the areas in which national security is plainly 
or potentially involved.) 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense Sylvester 
frankly pointed out, management of the news 
of the activities of the Military Establish- 
ment is one of the weapons essential to na- 
tional security, a weapon made more vital to 
our arsenal by the current world tensions 
than ever before. But its proper use in a 
democracy is a .imited one of concealing 
from the enemy the military plans and move- 
ments by means of which power is created to 
force his retreat or subjugation. The im- 
proper use is as propaganda in behalf of the 
establishment, to inflate its success or gloss 
over error after both the military plans and 
movements have been revealed to the enemy 
in action. But this is one of the ways in 
which the weapon has been employed in the 
aftermath of half-won showdowns. 


In the 3 years since Arthur Krock 
wrote this article, the sentiments he ex- 
pressed have swollen to a chorus among 
disenchanted Washington news corre- 
spondents. 

Listen to a few random statements 
from some of them during just the last 
few months: 

Saul Pett, Associated Press, Washing- 
ton Star, March 6, 1966: 

In a town of passing prose favorites, the 
year’s phrase so far is the “credibility gap” 
in government. Does it in fact exist? It 
does, or seems to, and seeming to, it exists. 


Edward W. O'Brien, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, July 2, 1966, Washington 
dateline: 

„even the basic facts about the war 
seemed to have been lost in the fog of con- 
fusion and contradition coming from Wash- 
ington. 


James Reston, New York Times, July 1, 
1966: 

This question of confidence in the good 
judgment and good faith of the U.S. govern- 
ment is really more important than anything 
else ... a great deal does hang on whether 
the American people can trust the pro- 
nouncements of their government, whether 
they can remain united on purposes they 
understand and respect, whether the allies 
believe Washington really wants a compro- 
mise settlement in Vietnam, or merely a sur- 
render on its terms. 


Washington Star editorial, January 20, 
1966: 


Now, in 1966, the country certainly could 
do with a little more truth in government. 


Walter Cronkite, CBS News, Febru- 
ary 22, 1966, in a speech to the Inland 
Press Association in Chicago: 

The very foundation of the democratic 
system is built on honesty and the belief 
in the honesty of our fellow men, Yet the 
political lie has become a bureaucratic way 
of life. It has been called by the more gen- 
teel name of news management. I say here 
and now, let's call it what it is—lying. 


The Wall Street Journal, December 1, 


1965: 


A government, like a man, can be caught 
in only a few misrepresentations before peo- 
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ple refuse to believe anything it says. Much 
of the current clamor against the U.S. Viet- 
namese policy is probably based on such a 
feeling. A democratic government has a 
moral obligation to be candid with Its citi- 
zens; and a lack of candor poisons the open 
discussion often necessary to sound policy 
and public support 


The quote of the year surely belongs to 
Bill Moyers, the President’s right-hand 
man, who touched a new low in cynicism 
when he told newsmen early this year: 

The crisis of credibility has gotten so out 
of hand that we don’t believe our own leaks. 


When you tell people they are stupid 
to believe anything you say, when you 
tell people that your own untruthfulness 
has reached such proportions that even 
you do not know what to believe—people 
are going to take you at your word. 

This is what has happened to our 
Government. 

This is why people are referring to 
Vietnam as a “yo-yo war,” and “a shell 
game, now you see it, now you don’t.” 

The faith of the American people is 
badly shaken. Every Member of the 
House knows this from the mail we are 
receiving. 

The shadow of national doubt which 
covers the executive branch must not be 
permitted to lengthen over Capitol Hill. 

People look to us as their one source 
of truth. 

Congress must steer a straight course 
of action which the Executive will follow 
in planning the defense of our Nation. 
We must restore the confidence of our 
citizens. 

In this context let us examine the 
Defense Secretary’s decision to cut back 
the monthly production rate of air mu- 
nitions—bombs, rockets, and aircraft 
shells and bullets—by 30 percent within 
the next 90 days. 

In his June 5 report to the President 
recommending a cutback in production, 
Secretary McNamara minimized reports 
that shortages had hampered our effort 
in Vietnam. He declared that by cutting 
back production of war material he could 
“avoid the carryover that was repre- 
sented by $12 billion of surplus and 
worthless material” after Korea. 

He neglects to point out that some of 
that surplus, such as 750-pound bombs, 
are being used in Vietnam now. Pro- 
duction of the bombs was renewed only 
last month. 

The Secretary carefully skirts any 
reference to the fact that in supplying 
troops and material to the Far East con- 
flict he has seriously drained military 
units which should be at full strength 
to meet possible outbreaks of trouble in 
other parts of the world. 

Shortages in manpower and military 
supplies are silent enemies of our global 
effort to maintain peace, not only in 
Vietnam but in sensitive areas from Ber- 
lin to Latin America to Africa. 

On June 26, 1966, New York Times 
Correspondent Philip Shabecoff reported 
from Stuttgart that the 7th Army in 
West Germany has been hard hit. Some 
units, Shabecoff says, mostly at the com- 
pany level, are reduced in troop strength 
to 50 percent. Unit commanders are 
gravely concerned, he writes, about the 
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loss of experienced officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and highly trained spe- 
cialists. These men are being sent to 
Vietnam and are being replaced by raw 
recruits. 

Gen. John P. McConnell, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, and Gen. Gabriel P. Diso- 
way, commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, both have told Congress that 
TAC is not able to cope with a second 
emergency, outside Vietnam, should one 
arise. The Air National Guard will have 
to be called up if trouble erupts else- 
where. 

When General McConnell appeared 
before our subcommittee, I asked him 
for his recommendations for meeting 
other global contingencies. 

He told me that “acceleration of pro- 
duction lines would certainly be a pre- 
cautionary measure.” I asked him if 
this would not be a good precautionary 
measure. He agreed that it would. 

“Have you recommended this or have 
you talked it over in your shop?” I asked 
him. He replied, “We have not recom- 
mended it. We have talked it over on a 
considerable number of occasions.” 

Our colleague, Mr. Sms, interjected 
at this point: 

Very probably the reason that you have 
not recommended such a course of action is 
because of budgetary considerations— 


General McConnell added: 
And the labor considerations. 


Let me at this point read a brief ex- 
cerpt from the Defense subcommittee 
hearings: We are interrogating Air Force 
Secretary Brown. 


Mr. Srkes. If you were to take into account 
all of these possibilities and start planning 
for them, what kind of a budget request 
would you necessarily have to make? 

Air Force Secretary Brown. It depends on 
how many contingencies you want to take 
care of. I can see making up a list of con- 
tingencies that would at least double the 
budget. I do not consider them likely 
enough to be worth doing that. It is quite 
important for us, it seems to me, to put our 
forces where the most likely problems are, 
and clearly there is a problem in South Viet- 
nam. Just adding more munitions, starting 
up a munitions line, will not by itself pro- 
vide us with a very rapid response capability. 
I do not think that is a very good idea be- 
cause I do not think, on balance, that is the 
kind of contingency we should prepare for 
in that way. 

Mr. MINsSHALL. Do you not think we should 
err on the side of security? 

Secretary Brown. We do. 

Mr. MInsHALL. You are not when you come 
out and say it would be a precautionary 
measure. The gereral just said this, Mr. 
Secretary. 


This colloquy took place on February 
23,1966. On May 27, 1966, the Christian 
Science Monitor carried the following 
item: 

* * * in the early days of the stepped-up 
bombing in Vietnam the Air Force actually 
had to borrow iron bombs from the Navy. 
At one point there wasn’t a single 750-pound 
iron bomb in all of South Vietnam. 

Now the B—52’s flying out of Guam have 
plenty of them. But the tactical aircraft 
fiying sorties from Vietnam and Thailand 
are still short. 

Officially the Pentagon describes this sit- 
uation as “maldistribution.” But Pentagon 
Officers smile. “It’s a shortage,” says one. 
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On June 25, only 23 days ago, just a 
week before Secretary McNamara’s re- 
port calling for a cutback in production 
was issued, Preparedness Subcommittee 
Chairman Stennis stated that the Pen- 
tagon had to “impose ammunition con- 
servation measures” on our troops in 
Vietnam. 

Senator Srennis indicated that the 
Pentagon is underestimating needs. He 
said: 

The record shows that the inventories 
computed as sufficient for total forces in sus- 
tained combat against powerful opposition 
appears relatively small when compared with 
the actual requirements of a fraction of those 
forces engaged in Vietnam against lightly- 
equipped hit-and-run guerrilla forces, 


Last fall I went to Vietnam on assign- 
ment for my Defense subcommittee. 
When I returned I issued this statement 
to the press: 

One officer told me some units are short 
of supplies that they could get at the corner 
garage back in the states. I personally saw 
rusty bombs with a 1945 date on the nuclear 
aircraft carrier Enterprise. These bombs are 
effective but the question is, how long will 
the supply last? 


Since I asked that question Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Brown stated to 
my subcommittee that no shortage of 
bombs existed. Subsequently in March 
and in early April, the Defense Secretary 
himself denied that there was such a 
shortage. 

Then, later in April, the Air Force 
finally admitted that it had been forced 
to buy back more than 5,000 750-pound 
bombs sold in 1963 to a West German 
fertilizer firm. Our selling price had 
been $1.70 each. Our repurchase cost 
was $21 per bomb. 

The argument was advanced by the 
Pentagon that the bombs would have 
cost several hundred dollars apiece had 
they been purchased new. 

This only serves to underscore the 
point Why did we not have these bombs 
either in inventory or in production? 
And the answer is that the civilian mili- 
tary experts in the Pentagon did not 
foresee this contingency. 

Secretary McNamara and his com- 
putors have clearly established that they 
are incapable of predicting what our 
military needs will be, or where new 
world trouble spots may develop. They 
continue to shrug off the need for pre- 
paring for future contingencies. 

The key to this reluctance lies in an 
almost fanatical desire for tight budg- 
eting, to avoid what McNamara dreads 
most, a “carryover that was represented 
by $12 billion of surplus and worthless 
material with which we concluded the 
Korean war.” 

It is false and dangerous economy to 
disregard the many perilous uncertain- 
ties of this most uncertain world. It 
imperils our position in the many critical 
areas of the world, it could prolong the 
war in Vietnam, it could cost additional 
American lives. 

The May 2, 1966, Aviation Week & 
Space Technology editorial by Robert 
Hotz states the case brilliantly: 

If Mr. McNamara really believes it is pos- 
sible to fight and win a war killing the last 
enemy with the last bullet as the last soldier 
eats the last can of beans in the quartermas- 
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ter’s stores, this nation faces serious trouble 
ahead. 

Events have already proved that some of 
Mr. McNamara’s military judgments have not 
been as sound as he imagined. But if he 
persists in trying to budget the Vietnam war 
or any other confrontation with the goal of 
emerging with no surplus materiel, he will 
actually be budgeting shortages in combat 
equipment for the future. War is an illogical 
and wasteful enterprise that inevitably defies 
the efforts of man to calculate its fury pre- 
cisely. 


Ammunition is not the only thing in 
short supply my subcommittee learned 
during its hearings this year. Tropical 
combat boots, lightweight uniforms, cer- 
tain clothing allowance items, tentage, 
refrigeration equipment, concertina wire, 
barbed wire, sandbags, and landing mats 
have been listed as “major problem 
items” by the Defense Supply Agency. 

After a meeting in my office on June 
27, 1966, I received a report from Capt. 
C. F. Palmer, chief of the Supply Man- 
agement Division of DSA. I now insert 
it in the RECORD: 

[In reply refer to DSAH-OS] 
DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY, 
HEADQUARTERS, CAMERON STATION, 

Alexandria, Va., June 28, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MINSHALL: In accordance with 
your request, following is a summary of the 
Defense Supply Agency “material shortage” 
matters discussed in your office on Monday, 
27 June 1966. Accompanying me from DSA 
Headquarters during this meeting were Lt. 
Colonel Francis R. Munt, USA and Com- 
mander T. J. Pawlowski, SC, USN. 

a. In general, DSA has performed well in 
the first real test of its ability to respond in 
an emergency. However, we have had and 
continue to have supply problems on certain 
items. 

b. Basically, our supply “shortage” prob- 
lems have been caused by the sudden and 
dramatic upsurge in requirements resulting 
from increased force levels and recruit input, 
and large deployments to Vietnam. Added 
to this is: 

(1) The relatively long lead time involved 
in the large volume procurement and pro- 
duction of many items. 

(2) The fact that some items, such as the 
direct molded sole tropical combat boots and 
the lightweight tropical uniforms, were new- 
development items formerly used only by cer- 
tain Special Forces. Thus, it has become 
necessary to build up a production base for 
such items. 

(3) The fact that some items such as 
heavy tentage had very little peacetime 
usage, and therefore the dwindled produc- 
tion base had to be expanded. 

(4) The fact that mobilization reserve 
assets of many items were not stocked in 
the depth required to meet the sudden and 
huge demands actually experienced, which 
demands drew down stock levels before new 
production could satisfy all requirements. 

c. The Defense Supply Agency experienced 
its most serious difficulties in the areas of 
clothing and textile items, field fortification 
items and certain repair parts. Major prob- 
lem items have been: 

Tropical combat boots. 

Tropical combat lightweight uniform. 

Certain clothing allowance “bag” items 
(about 40 items). 

Tentage. 

Refrigeration equipment. 

certina 
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d. In the clothing area, it was necessary to 
effect temporary reductions in some of the 
allowance items issued to the new men at the 
reception centers. Relatively few items were 
subject to such reductions, however, and 
these only for the Army (7 items reduced) 
and the Marine Corps (6 items reduced). 
For some items, supplies have since become 
adequate to allow a reversion to full recruit 
issue allowances, and by late Fall this year 
all recruits should be back on a full allow- 
ance basis. With a few exceptions, DSA 
wholesale stocks of all clothing items should 
be in good position by the end of this 
calendar year. The exceptions are the 
lightweight tropical combat uniform (coat 
and trousers) which will be in a satisfac- 
tory supply position by February 1967 or 
earlier, the tropical combat boot and the 
regular black combat boot by February 1967. 
In the meantime, essential requirements of 
combat troops in Vietnam are being met 
from current production, 

e. Of the tentage items, the General Pur- 
pose Medium (GPM) tent is in the most 
serious difficulty. Distribution from pro- 
duction of this tent was placed under allo- 
cation decision of the Joint Material Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on 15 February 1966. The 
“get well” date on this item for Southeast 
Asia requirements is anticipated for Decem- 
ber 1966, and for the total system require- 
ments in late 1967 or early 1968. 

f. There are eleven different items of re- 
frigeration equipment (reach in/walk in 
boxes) that have given us difficulty. By 
November 1966, all items should be in a 
satisfactory supply position. 

g. Barbed wire will be in a satisfactory 
supply position next month (July 1966), and 
concertina wire by January 1967. 

h. Sandbag requirements are now being 
met in Southeast Asia, and it is expected 
that total system requirements will be satis- 
fled by February 1967. It is noted that tro 
types of sandbags are being procured; the 
burlap/cotton bag which has a service life 
of 3-4 months, and the polypropylene bag 
which is reputed to have a service life of 18 
months. This latter item is being tested in 
the field. 

1. The M8A1 (solid steel planking) landing 
mat will be in a satisfactory supply position 
by March 1967. The T-17 taxiway and run- 
way mats (membrane of nylon cord fabric) 
will be in a satisfactory supply position by 
December 1966. 

The above list covers our major areas of 
concern. With over 1.3 million separate 
stock numbered items in the DSA wholesale 
supply system, we can expect to experience 
temporary shortages of other items from 
time to time as supply and demand fluctu- 
ates. Our primary mission is to furnish 
prompt and full support to the Military 
Services; we treat any shortage as a matter 
of grave concern and act promptly to elim- 
inate it. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you, please do not hesitate to call on me or 
any other element of the DSA organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. F. PALMER, 
Captain, SC, USN, Chief, Supply Man- 
agement Division Supply Operations. 


I strongly urge Members of this House 
to carefully read the additional views 
which Mr. Lipscoms, Mr. Larp, and I 
have appended to the committee report 
on the bill before us today. 

We must bring a halt to piecemeal 
spending for our national defense. 

We must work to restore the credibility 
of our Government. 

We must not budget ourselves at the 
high price of American lives in conflicts 
abroad or at the expense of the national 
security of our citizens at home. 
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This is where we came in last year— 
Operation Coverup. Operation Cover- 
up plays on with McNamara’s band 
supplying the discords, the American 
taxpayer as the angel. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest and some consider- 
able alarm to the remarks by my very 
dear friend and colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL], a very de- 
voted member of the committee. I am a 
bit disappointed at some of the refer- 
ences which he has made. After listen- 
ing to such a compilation of criticism, 
of disagreement, I had almost thought 
that we were fighting a war against Mr. 
McNamara, when I had contemplated 
that this was a bill for the further prose- 
cution of the war against the Commu- 
nists in Vietnam. My very dear friend 
said, in effect, I believe that the faith of 
the American people in our Government 
leaders is badly shaken, pointing out that 
in his opinion the people look at us in 
Congress as one source of truth. I do 
hope that they will look at us with some 
degree of tolerance and compassion. If 
they do look at our actions, not neces- 
sarily our words, as a source of truth, 
they will be heartened, I think, at the 
agreement which they will find among 
the Members of the Congress in defense 
matters. 

The Democrats and Republicans on the 
committee have declared that they are 
supporting the pending bill. The chief 
architect of defense programs which the 
pending bill will finance is the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, the pending bill 
is the result of a budget submitted to the 
Congress, upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL] is supporting it— 
that is, 98 percent of it or more—and 
the committee is supporting it, 98 per- 
cent or more, because we have only 
varied from the standpoint of dollars, 
less than 2 percent from the figures that 
were originally submitted in the 
budget. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe all Ameri- 
cans who look to us when they seek a 
“moment of truth,” will be heartened 
and encouraged to find that while we 
make some complaints about our officials 
and their shortcomings—and they do 
have some and we have some ourselves 
perhaps—they will find we are almost 
unanimous in supporting the recommen- 
dation in the Defense budget of Mr. Me- 
Namara, the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not want to 
needlessly tear down, even in an election 
year, the credibility of the officials of the 
United States, elected or not elected. 

Mr, Chairman, I do hope that the 
American people, despite a series of crit- 
icisms from some of our friends as to 
what is wrong, will be aware that there 
is much right with the United States and 
with our leadership and with the Presi- 
dent and members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that we 
keep things in proper perspective, and 
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I trust that the words I have spoken are 
in keeping with the requirements of the 
moment. It would not be appropriate 
for me to try to comment on all the 
criticisms that have been leveled but a 
general statement such as I have made 
seems to be in order. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LIPSCOMB]. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to say that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MIN- 
SHALL], expressed his views very clearly. 
I believe it is helpful, not only for the 
Congress, but for the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States to hear what our concerns are. 
His views are valid. The gentleman has 
documented them. I believe it is up to the 
Congress and to the people to evaluate 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, so that there is no mis- 
understanding about the nature of our 
support of this bill. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], and with his per- 
mission, I would like to read what we 
say in our minority views. These views 
are signed by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larrp], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MInsHALL] and by myself: 

The undersigned intend, as in the past, to 
support the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Bill for fiscal year 1967 though we 
do not agree with several aspects of its 
makeup. 

Where we disagree, we believe that the 
current bill is inadequate for fiscal year 1967, 
especially with regard to our worldwide com- 
mitments, to future preparedness, and 
Southeast Asia. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this is where we 
disagree. We have stated it on the floor 
all afternoon and, in fact, in listening 
closely to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] I believe 
that the gentleman reiterated some of 
the same points that we have pointed out 
here in our additional or minority views. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the contribution of the gentle- 
man from California, who has been most 
objective in his presentation on this bill. 

But the point I was making is that 
this bill, which is so warmly supported 
by the gentleman from California, the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, is a bill to support 
a military program of which the Sec- 
retary of Defense is to some very con- 
siderable extent the architect. If the 
program is so bad how can the gentle- 
man from Ohio support the legislation 
which the Secretary of Defense is to a 
very considerable extent recommending? 

Mr. Chairman, this is the point I un- 
dertake to make. 

I agree that it is well to make con- 
structive criticism and point out the 
things that are wrong, but I doubt that 
we should belabor too heavily a Secre- 
tary of Defense who apparently is doing 
everything in his power to protect the 
interests of the taxpayers, the lives of 
our fighting men, and the interests of 
the country in prosecuting the war. I 
do not think we can impugn or should 
impugn the motives of Cabinet members 
or military officers or Presidents who are 
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doing the best they know how to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the 
United States. This does not preclude 
3 room for differences of opin- 
on. 

I do not believe the gentleman from 
California will disagree with these re- 
marks. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. No, I do not disagree 
with your remarks in the context that 
you have put them, but we still have to 
realize that the bill that is before us 
today is still inadequate, it is not com- 
pletely funded on all of the items that 
are necessary. The Secretary of Defense 
to this time has not given us an estimate 
or even filled us in as to what is neces- 
sary in the future. 

The best example that I can state here 
is the miscalculation in additional mili- 
tary manpower costs to support the mili- 
tary personnel that we now have on 
Board in the Department of Defense. 
The Secretary has not yet come up with 
a factual statement. Now, this is the 
kind of information that I think we 
should have—factual, timely, and com- 
pletely. 

Mr. MAHON. I think that the Secre- 
tary has made an error in judgment in 
failing to submit a request for a budget 
estimate through the regular channels 
for these additional men, the 108,000 
men who were not budgeted for, but who 
were actually in service on June 30 at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. 

I by no means agree as our report 
shows, and as the bill shows, with all of 
the views of a strong-minded Secretary 
of Defense. But I do think we all agree 
we need leadership, and that a leader in 
the expenditure or in the handling of a 
$100 billion program cannot be all things 
to all people, and please everybody all 
the time. This is one of the things that 
I undertook to point out earlier. 

Mr. MINSHALL Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I, of 
course, hold you in the highest regard, 
as do all the other members of the sub- 
committee. We have spent many, many 
hours together in the 8 years that I have 
had the privilege of working with you on 
defense matters. 

Mr. MAHON. Let me say that this 
feeling of high regard is mutual. The 
gentleman is a very important member 
of the committee. 

Mr. MINSHALL. The thrust of my 
remarks had two main spearheads, Mr. 
Chairman. One was the fact that we on 
the minority did not feel that this budget 
was adequate. Last year’s regular budget 
was not adequate. It was proven to be 
inadequate. 

The other thrust of my argument was 
the confusion of the American people 
and their right to know all of the facts. 
That was all I attempted to bring out. 
There have been so many confusing and 
contradictory statements that have come 
out of the White House and out of the 
Pentagon that it is no wonder that the 
American people are confused. This is 
exemplified by the polls that I cited here, 
including the one I conducted in my own 
district, where 73 percent said that they 
did not feel they were getting all of the 
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facts from this administration. I sent 
out 125,000 questionnaires. I do not 
think at this time, a time of national 
crisis, that we should stick our heads in 
the sand and just pretend that this situ- 
ation does not exist. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I realize that at times 
remarks that are made in the press, and 
by columnists, and by the executive 
branch, and in the Congress, and even 
today, can prove to be confusing to the 
American people. But I do think that 
the American people have the hard com- 
monsense to know we are in a war in 
Vietnam, and that we propose to win 
that war, and that the Congress is sup- 
porting a firm policy and is providing 
the funds necessary. We have provided 
$10 billion a year more during the last 
4 years than we provided during the 
previous 4 years for defense. 

Last year’s budget was, insofar as I 
know, when finally submitted, adequate 
or reasonably adequate under the guide- 
lines in which it was submitted. I be- 
lieve that our hearings support this view. 

With respect to the current fiscal year 
the Secretary of Defense says that he 
does not want to ask us for a blank check 
now for additional funds because he can- 
not predict with sufficient accuracy just 
what will be needed at a later time in 
this fiscal year. So he said that he will 
be in a position to present a more ac- 
curate request later on. Let me say this; 
he has $100 billion at his disposal now, 
or he will have when this bill is passed, 
and it does seem to me that he will be 
able to make do for a time. It does seem 
to me he will be able to make do with 
the availability of $100 billion until we 
can see a little further ahead and know 
more precisely what the requirements 
are. While we can have differences of 
opinion on that subject, I cannot offer 
an amendment to take care of needs 
which I cannot now anticipate, and I do 
not think the gentleman from Ohio 
would offer an amendment under these 
circumstances. It is true that we passed 
the pay raise bill and we do not have 
money in here for it. We did not include 
pay raise money in the annual bill last 
year or on previous occasions. We are 
going to try to get the Department, I 
hope, to absorb as much of the pay in- 
crease as possible, and then later on we 
will provide the additional sums which 
are absolutely required. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, this is a good bill, in my opinion. 
It is unanimously supported by the eight 
members of this subcommittee, each of 
whom is an old veteran. The junior 
member of our committee has served on 
the committee 8 years. I would not tell 
you how long the senior member has 
served, but it is many years. I have been 
on this subcommittee 20 years. 

This bill provides $58 billion plus to 
finance the Defense Department during 
the fiscal year 1967. The bill comes to 
you unanimously from our subcommit- 
tee, and the only complaint or criticism 
of the bill that I have heard has been 
criticism of the Secretary of Defense, 
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Mr. McNamara, and criticism of the fact 
that this might be financing the war ef- 
fort on the installment plan. 

Prediction has been made that in 
January the Secretary will come back 
and ask for a supplemental. Frankly, if 
he does not I will be surprised. I hope 
and pray, however, that by January this 
vicious war will be ended and it will not 
be necessary for him to come back. 

I want to say I have been on this com- 
mittee 20 years. I have seen Secretaries 
come and go. I have seen some good 
ones over there and I have seen some 
mediocre Secretaries. In my opinion, 
the present Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
McNamara, is the best Secretary we have 
had during those 20 years. I wonder 
how many of you have thought what an 
almost impossible job Mr. McNamara has. 
Why, he is head of the Defense Depart- 
ment of the United States, the biggest 
department in Government. Millions of 
civilian employees are under his control. 
ea of servicemen are under his con- 

rol. 

In this bill we are giving him $58 bil- 
lion to spend during fiscal year 1967, and 
it has been said that he has roughly $40 
billion on top of that that he can expend 
during 1967. 

I say that in my opinion there is not 
a man in this Chamber who could come 
as near doing as good a job as he has. 
There are very few people in America 
who could do as good a job as he has 
done. I would hate to have to pick his 
successor. Of course, he has made mis- 
takes. Of course, he has done things 
that I did not approve of. But I say 
that in my opinion his mistakes have 
been mistakes of the head and not the 
heart. I like to see a man who will say 
“Yes,” and stick by his answer of “Yes.” 
I like to see a man who has the courage 
to say “No,” and stick by that “No” deci- 
sion. 

I believe Mr. McNamara has done a 
good job, a far better job than I could 
do. And if I cannot do a better job than 
he, I will not be so critical of him. 

What is wrong with financing a war 
on the installment plan? As I said, I 
hope Mr. McNamara does not come back 
in January for a supplemental. But, if 
he does, and if it happens to be for $5, 
$10, or $15 billion, I can assure you that 
these eight old pro's“ on the defense 
subcommittee will bring a bill unani- 
mously before this House for approval. 

A great deal is being said now—not as 
much as in the last few months, but still 
the question is being asked: Why are 
we in Vietnam? That is an academic 
question without this war, and we have 
on our hands a dirty jungle war, a war 
that could last 40 years. The French 
stayed there 10 years, and they left with- 
out winning. 

I believe the leaders of our country— 
the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of Defense—have 
leaned over backward trying to get the 
people of Hanoi to the conference table. 
It looks now as if that is impossible. So 
there is only one thing to do, and that is 
fight to win. I am happy to say that in 
my opinion during the last week in June 
our leaders pitched in and began fighting 
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this war to win by escalating the bomb- 
ing of Vietnam. 

Many people now are complaining 
about that. I wish you would get this 
little part 6 of our hearings, and turn to 
page 21 and read the colloquy that oc- 
curred between me and Maj. Gen. R. 
Lassetter, Jr., who is Deputy Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence. It was 
on the afternoon of April 4, 1966. Our 
committee room was filled with weapons 
and they were sophisticated weapons. 
They were weapons that had been 
captured by our forces in South Viet- 
nam, 

The question was asked whether these 
were good weapons. The answer was 
“Yes.” The question was then asked 
whether these were as good as our 
weapons, and the answer was “Yes.” In 
certain instances, they were better 
weapons because the recoilless rifles that 
we were shown, which had been cap- 
tured from the enemy, could use the 
same shell that their machineguns could 
use, which in the field was a decided 
advantage. 

The question was asked where those 
weapons were made. The answer was 
“They were made in plants in Red 
China.” The question was asked, “Have 
those plants been bombed”? The answer 
was “No.” We knew the answer, but we 
wanted to get it into the record. Then we 
asked how those weapons were trans- 
ported from China down into Vietnam. 
We were told it was by railroad. We 
asked then if those railroads had been 
bombed. The answer was “No.” 

We were told the weapons were also 
going by ship through the harbor of 
Haiphong, which had not been bombed 
or blockaded or mined at that time. 

They also went to Vinh, a little city 
north of the 17th parallel, and from there 
they were distributed into South Vietnam. 

So I asked this question: 

Mr. ANpRxws. That has not been hit, 
mined, or blockaded. That is a sanctuary? 

General Lasserrer. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews, Unless and until this city of 
Vinh, those two railroads, and that harbor 
have been effectively bombed, then there is 
no hope of keeping the enemy troops in 
South Vietnam from being supplied abun- 
dantly with modern weapons of war which 
you have described as being most effective; 
is that right? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 
hope to do is slow it down. 

Mr. ANDREWS. From what we have been told 
here this afternoon, I have concluded there 
has not been any slowing down. 

General LASsETTER, We have made it more 
difficult for them. 

Mr. ANpnxws. They 
weapons? 

General LASSETTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. They are 
weapons, made in China? 

General Lasserrer, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREws. Delivered through North 
Vietnam to our enemies in South Vietnam, 
and unless and until some action is taken 
to stop that supply route we can expect 
those weapons to be delivered in the future 
and put into the hands of our enemies. As 
you say, they are high quality weapons, most 
effective, and are being used effectively killing 
our troops down there. 

General LasseTrer. You are very correct, sir. 


This testimony was published June 23. 
The next week our forces started bomb- 
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ing those railroad tracks and started 
bombing the POL facilities around Hai- 
phong. They started bombing. 

That is the way to win this war. Ifa 
great country like ours, with all the 
power and might it has at its command, 
cannot whip a country like North Viet- 
nam, we have no business in the war. 

The bill before us today will give our 
troops in Vietnam and the South Viet- 
namese troops the tools with which to 
get the job done. If we will continue re- 
lentlessly to bomb these strategic points 
in North Vietnam, I say to my friends, 
I hope and I pray that in January Mr. 
McNamara will not come back up for a 
supplemental, but if he does I shall vote 
to give him every dime he asks for. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGuE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, before voting on the DOD appro- 
priations for 1967—Report No. 1652 of 
H.R. 15941—I wish to again express my 
personal concern that this bill does not 
include the total money required for the 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory for this fis- 
cal year. The committee of conference 
authorized a total of $200 million for the 
MOL program; whereas, the bill before 
us today provides appropriations only in 
the amount of $150 million. This 
amounts to a deficiency of $50 million 
in the funds required in 1967. 

The manned orbiting laboratory pro- 
gram represents the first and only 
opportunity the Department of Defense 
has had to build a space system which 
takes maximum advantage of man’s 
unique qualifications to operate in the 
space environment. Since John Glenn's 
initial demonstration, the NASA has been 
gathering proof of man’s ability to sur- 
vive and function effectively in space. 
From the earliest days of our space pro- 
gram, we have been testing man’s skills 
to determine basic physiological or psy- 
chological limitations to his performance 
in space. We have found none; nor do 
we expect to find any in the future. 

On the basis of this fundamental 
knowledge, the Department of Defense 
has proposed a program which will 
capitalize upon the results we have ob- 
tained to date. Since the NASA efforts 
have provided such a broad base of 
proven experience, both in the Govern- 
ment and industry, the MOL program is 
not considered one involving high risk. 
Basic, proven systems and subsystems 
such as the Gemini and Titan III have 
been chosen to provide an early demon- 
strated capability. 

The use of these previously developed 
components and subsystems, some of 
which are off the shelf, will cause the 
procurement costs during the initial year 
of the program to be substantially high- 
er than might otherwise be the case. In 
other words, on this program we will 
“bend hardware“ earlier and incur hard- 
ware costs earlier than we would in an 
R. & D. program. This has caused the 
costs for fiscal year 1967 to be higher 
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than those anticipated in the President’s 
budget submitted in January. 

Although efforts to obtain these extra 
funds were unsuccessful during the De- 
fense appropriations hearings last April, 
the Armed Services Committee recog- 
nized their need and authorized $80 mil- 
lion additional funds. The joint com- 
mittee of conference authorized $50 mil- 
lion of this amount. 

What would this money buy us? In 
essence, it would buy us time. Without 
the money, we will lose this time. 

But can we afford to lose it? On 
July 6, the Russians launched a proton 
satellite. This huge satellite, weighing 
more than 24,000 pounds, is large enough 
to sustain a complete manned orbiting 
laboratory. This Russian effort was not 
the first of a series. It was not even the 
second of a series. This is the third 
proton satellite that the Russians have 
launched. 

I support this bill, but I wish to voice 
my concern that we have not gone far 
enough in providing support for the MOL 
program. After the substantial support 
provided in past years by the Congress to 
NASA for the development of the basic 
knowledge and equipment for manned 
space flight, I hope that history does not 
record that we were madeqate in re- 
sponding to the challenge of translating 
this knowledge and capability into sys- 
tems so essential for a proper and ade- 
quate defense of our country. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kron, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15941) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken today on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill may be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include pertinent addi- 
tional material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF A NATIONAL CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 
Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, the South 

Vietnamese Government has announced 
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that elections will be held throughout 
South Vietnam on September 11 for the 
purpose of electing a national constit- 
uent assembly. Regulations governing 
the election were promulgated by the 
present South Vietnamese Government 
on June 19. All of us in this House, and 
our constituents, desire that these elec- 
tions be fairly and freely conducted, and 
that the delegates elected fully, freely, 
and wisely exercise the authority con- 
veyed to them by their people. However, 
Mr. Speaker, disquieting reports, from a 
variety of sources, aver that the nomi- 
nations of candidates in this election 
may have been, or are being, perverted 
to the point that the election may be 
meaningless. 

Mr. Speaker, these elections are of 
enormous significance to every citizen 
of the United States, as well as to every 
Vietnamese citizen. 

First. The elections have the potential 
of offering the Vietnamese people a first 
chance to express their will as to the role 
of the American Government, in South 
Vietnam. 

Second. The elections, if honest, will 
represent a positive, specific benefit 
which the presence of our forces has 
made possible for the Vietnamese people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported our 
actions in Vietnam for many, many 
months. I have supported the President 
out of a sense of responsibility to the 
interests of our Nation, and what I have 
seen to be the interests of the South 
Vietnamese people. However, it will be 
most difficult for me to continue this sup- 
port, if I find that the South Vietnamese 
people are being cruelly deprived, by 
their current Government, of this crucial 
opportunity for self-expression. The 
South Vietnamese people, who have suf- 
fered much, deserve an opportunity to be 
heard. 

However, in the past few days, reports 
have reached me from Vietnamese citi- 
zens protesting that the present military 
government is pushing its trusted mili- 
tary officers into the election slates, and 
is simultaneously exerting pressure to 
prevent those who disagree with the di- 
rectorate from becoming candidates. 
Correspondents write that the military 
government intends to turn the election 
into a show of strength for its policies 
rather than a test of its acceptance. 
Members of the British Parliament with 
whom I have met tell me that they have 
learned that the present military gov- 
ernment intends to remain in office and 
is rigging the election to insure this re- 
sult. Sizable groups among the elec- 
torate claim that they intend to boycott 
the election because they distrust the 
authorities controlling the selection of 
candidates. 

As those who have read the regula- 
tions promulgated for the election are 
aware, the regulations themselves clearly 
specify that all funds and communica- 
tion facilities permitted to be used dur- 
ing the campaign must be financed only 
by the Government. Campaign con- 
tributions apparently are prohibited. 
Furthermore, only 22 days were given be- 
tween the day the election regulations 
were issued, until the closing date for 
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filing. This is an exceedingly short pe- 
riod of time in a nation of slow com- 
munications. It would be a short period 
of time even in this country. 

The preceding observations are, to say 
the least, disquieting. However, not all 
the comments which I have received on 
the election have been unfavorable. One 
member of the press, very recently re- 
turned from Vietnam, today stated to me 
that, despite the harsh criticisms being 
heard, he expected the election to be far 
more meaningful than many persons 
seem to believe. He has talked with 
various Vietnamese who intended to be- 
come candidates, and is convinced that 
quite a number of individuals will run 
who have the respect of the public, yet 
who are not identified with the current 
military directorate, and further, that 
these individuals have confidence that 
they can be elected. Representatives of 
the Department of State with whom I 
have spoken indicate that they are rea- 
sonably satisfied with election proce- 
dures, and expect that the election will be 
a free election. The Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment has asked United Nations ob- 
servers to report on the conduct of the 
election. Thus, expressions of both ap- 
prehension and confidence can be found. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it essential that 
we in the Congress, and the constituents 
we represent, have a clear view of the 
events taking place in Vietnam these 
next few weeks. We must know whether 
or not these elections allow the expres- 
sion of the will of the Vietnamese 
population. It would be tragic if the 
American public were deluded by rigged 
elections into demanding further com- 
mitments. Similarly, it would be tragic 
if, because they had been influenced by 
propaganda efforts to doubt the elec- 
tions, the American people were to dis- 
count the results of valid elections. 
Either situation could present grave 
problems for our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am distressed that 
neither the American press nor most 
Members of this Congress appear to be 
well informed concerning the events tak- 
ing place. I ask, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House direct its attention to this 
subject, and hold hearings, preferably 
public, here and possibly in Vietnam, 
both to manifest its concern and to in- 
form the public of the events taking 


place. 

Mr. Speaker, this subject is one on 
which we should not delay action. Ac- 
cording to the official schedule for the 
election, a copy of which I shall append 
to the end of my remarks, the date for 
candidates to file has already passed. 
Under the electoral procedures, the 
names of any of these candidates may 
be struck from the list in the next 2 
weeks, by action of the current South 
Vietnamese Government. It is essential, 
Mr, Speaker, that this Congress, as well 
as members of the press, and officials of 
our administration, be fully and inti- 
mately informed of the events which take 
place in these next few weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, all too often in the past, 
in Asia, efforts to enhance the tradition 
of democracy have been stifled by in- 
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tolerable manipulation of the procedures 
of elections. It would be tragic if our 
commitment of lives and material 
wealth in Vietnam were wasted be- 
cause of lack of attention by the US. 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert at this point in the Recorp 
several articles pertinent to this subject: 

CHRONOLOGY OF ELECTORAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 

(Article 4) December 31, 1965: All elec- 
tors must be 18 years old by this date in 
order to vote. 

(Article 1) April 14, 1966: Decree law 
14/66 provided for the election of deputies 
to the National Constituent Assembly. 

(Article 10) June 25, 1966: Deadline for 
appeal to Council for permission to run for 
office if person was sentenced for criminal or 
light offences of political character or for 
political reason before November 1, 1963. 

(Article 5) July 8, 1966: Electors who have 
changed their residence and wish to vote in 
a new electoral district should make declara- 
tion to local authorities by this date. 

(Article 12) July 11, 1966: Applications 
for candidature should be submitted to city, 
municipality or provincial office by this date. 

(Article 13) July 14, 1966: The list of 
candidates will be posted at administrative 
offices on this date. 

(Article 14) July 15-18, 1966: Candidates 
and electors may file complaints on candi- 
dates’ qualifications at Saigon city, munici- 
pality or province administrative office. 

(Article 5) July 18, 1966: The list of elec- 
tors will be posted in Saigon, municipalities 
and provinces. 

(Article 14) July 19, 1966: List of candi- 
dates and complaints will be sent to the 
Council stipulated in Article 15 for exami- 
nation and decision. 

(Article 16) July 20-22, 1966: Council 
stipulated in Article 15 will examine names 
and decide to inscribe or strike names from 
list. 

(Article 16) July 22, 1966: The Council 
will call a meeting of the candidates and 
announce the inscription or the refusal to 
inscribe candidates’ names on the candidate 


list. 

(Article 16) July 25, 1966: The local admin- 
istration and candidates must send com- 
plaints to the Council by the end of this day. 

(Article 16) July 28 (187), 1966: Council 
will transmit to the Central Council a list 
of approved candidates and files of candi- 
dates subjected to complaints and complaints 
received. 

(Article 7) August 2, 1966: Citizens fulfill- 
ing all voter qualifications and not appear- 
ing on the voter lists must file complaints 
with city, town or provincial administrative 
offices by this date. 

(Article 7) August 7, 1966: Mayors or chiefs 
of province must dispatch complaints and 
voters lists to committee stipulated in Arti- 
cle 15. 

(Article 17) August 7, 1966: Deadline for 
Central Council to complete study of com- 
plaints about candidates and return to con- 
cerned administrative officials the list of can- 
didates it has approved. 

(Article 17) August 12, 1966: Second post- 
ing of list of candidates for all constituencies. 

(Article 19) August 13, 1966: Candidates 
and candidate lists must inform local au- 
thorities about the name and addresses of 
their representatives, if any, by this date. 


(Article 20) August 15, 1966: Local author- 


ities will convene first meeting of Election 
Campaign Committee. 

(Article 7) August 20, 1966: Administra- 
tive authorities will post lists of voters for 
second time. 

(Article 27) August 26, 1966: Earliest date 
that campaign may begin. 


July 19, 1966 


(Article 30) September 8, 1966: The loca- 
tion of the polling places will be announced 
by mayors and chiefs of province. 

(Article 27) September 10, 1966: Campaign 
will end at 12:00 noon. 

(Article 2) September 11, 1966 (Sunday) : 
The election of deputies to the National 
Constituent Assembly. 

(Article 48) September 14, 1966: Com- 
plaints should be submitted to the courts 
by this date. The concerned court may 
only make a judgment and announce its 
verdict no earlier than one day and no 
later than 10 days after election day. 

(Article 48) September 14, 1966: Com- 
plaints made on good grounds must be sub- 
mitted to office of local council stipulated 
in Article 15 no later than this date. 

(Article 46) September 15, 1966: The local 
council stipulated in Article 15 will examine 
irregularities and announce th». official re- 
sult on this day. 

(Following Articles taken from Consti- 
tuent Assembly Law:) 

(Article 8) September 26, 1966: The chair- 
man of the National Leadership Committee 
will convene the first plenary session of the 
National Assembly no later than September 
26. 

(Article 16) March 26, 1967: The consti- 
tution must be approved by the National 
Assembly by this date. 

(Article 19) April 1, 1967: The draft con- 
stitution will be transmitted to the chairman 
of the National Leadership Committee for 
promulgation no later than April 1. 

(Article 20) May 1, 1967: The chairman 
of the National Leadership Committee will 
promulgate the constitution by this date. 

(Article 22) November 1, 1967: No later 
than November 1, 1967 the National Leader- 
ship Committee is responsible for establish- 
ing the national institutions decided on by 
the constitution. 


FIFTY MILITARY MEN SEEK ELECTION To SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE ASSEMBLY 
(By Eric Pace) 

SAIGON, SOUTH Vietnam, July 16.—Incom- 
plete data indicate that about 50 South Viet- 
namese military officers have filed for election 
to this fall's constitutent assembly, Govern- 
ment officials reported today. 

They said most of the officers were entered 

in constituencies where they stood a good 
chance of being elected—and thereby of pro- 
viding Saigon’s military Government with 
powerful support in the assembly, which is 
to frame a new constitution for South Viet- 
nam. 
Under the rules laid down for the assem- 
bly, the ruling junta can amend the con- 
stitution that the assembly draws up unless 
it is overruled by two-thirds of the 117 dele- 
gates 

Thus the junta would need the support of 
only 40 delegates to make sure any amend- 
ments were put through, 

Any officers elected as delegates are ex- 
pected to respect the wishes of Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky and the other military lead- 
ers who dominate the junta, although as 
candidates they are required to go on leave 
of absence from military service. 

Air Vice Marshal Ky has said he hopes the 
assembly will pave the way for national elec- 
tions that will produce a government with a 
democratic base “like in the United States.” 

The military took over power last summer 
from a civilian Government that failed. 
Marshal Ky has declared, “I don't want 
power.” But observers think he would like to 
keep it. 

Information about candidacies throughout 
the country was still being compiled, four 
days after the filing deadline, in a beige 
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stucco Government building heavily guarded 
against Vietcong attack. 

The new Minister of Justice, Tran Minh 
Tiet, said he had no evidence that the Viet- 
cong would try to disturb the elections, 
which are scheduled for Sept. 11. 

But I assume that they will try to disrupt 
them,” he said. “Their policy is to keep us 
from doing anything that helps the people.” 
He has been presiding over preparations for 
the political campaign, about 720 candi- 
dates—roughly 170 running alone and the 
rest grouped into about 160 slates—have 
registered for assembly seats that are up for 
election. Nine seats are reserved for hill 
tribesmen who are to be chosen by tradi- 
tional tribal processes, presumably overseen 
by the Government, 

Aides to Mr. Tiet said almost none of the 
country’s traditional parties had entered offi- 
cial candidates in the campaign, which opens 
formally Aug. 26. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
15, 1966] 
VIETNAM ELECTION Evokes FLOOD OF CANDI- 
DATES, RISING PROTEST 


(By John Dillin) 


Sarcon.—Despite loud protests from dissi- 
dent elements, South Vietnam is beginning 
a quick countdown toward the Sept. 11 elec- 
tions for a national assembly. 

The final, extended deadline for candi- 
dates to file rolled by here on July 13. The 
latest word was that more than 1,000 candi- 
dates have entered their names in the prov- 
inces and several major cities. 

The 117-man assembly will be charged 
with the task of writing this country’s basic 
constitution. It will have six months to do 
the job. 

However, unrest is in the wind. A number 
of religious and political groups have brand- 
ed the coming elections a fraud and have 
announced they will boycott them. 

The dissidents dub themselves the All- 
Religion Citizens Group and Political Orga- 
nization, The group is headed by the Rev. 
Hoang Quynh, rebellious leader of many of 
the 800,000 Roman Catholic refugees from 
the Communist north. 


GAPS IN OPPOSITION 


It is difficult to judge the degree of sup- 
port for the dissidents. It includes the mili- 
tant wing of the Buddhist Institute, ele- 
ments of the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao faiths, 
some Protestants, some Southern Buddhists, 
and a scattering of political and labor orga- 
nizations. 

But some important groups are absent 
from the list. Moderate elements of the 
Buddhist Institute under Thich Tam Chau, 
for example, have not joined the boycott. 
Nor has the powerful Roman Catholic bloc, 
even though some of its members attended 
earlier meetings of Fr. Quynh’s group. 

Following a press conference at which the 
dissidents listed their grievances, observers 
estimated that they might influence up to 
20 percent of the country's voters. But that 
was mere speculation. One leading Saigon 
editor said: “I’m confused myself.” 


SURGE OF CANDIDATES 


With the filing date past, two things are 
clear about the elections. 

First, there is no lack of candidates. In 
Saigon, some 200 people are running for 16 
seats in the assembly. These include several 
members of the Saigon City Council. In 
nearby Gia Dinh Province, with only two 
seats at stake, there are 28 candidates, in- 
cluding Dr. Phan Quang Dan, who some ob- 
servers think might someday become premier 
or president in an honest, nationwide elec- 
tion. Some women also have filed. 

Second, especially in the rural provinces, 
it appears there will be a large number of 
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military candidates. This is a reversal of the 
practice in last year’s provincial elections, 
when military candidates were barred. _ 

This tendency for the military to thrust 
itself into politics is a major irritant to the 
Quynh group. Fr. Quynh says he has heard 
from reliable sources that the local govern- 
ment in one province has been given orders 
that the military candidates are to win the 
election there. 

As a result, the dissidents’ communiqué 
states that they will: 

1. Reject and boycott the coming election 
of the constituent assembly. 

2. Demand the immediate formation of a 
provincial civilian government... to take 
charge of the election 

GOVERNMENT CRITICIZED 

3. Appeal to the people and the Army to 
stand united. to defeat the Commu- 
nists. ... 

Their communiqué argued: 

“In the present ideological war between 
nationalists and Communists, the prime con- 
dition of victory ... is to win the support 
of the people. . . After a year in power, the 
present military government has succeeded 
in establishing a dictatorial rule, playing one 
party against another . . but it has utterly 
failed in winning the support of the people, 
especially that of the Buddhists and in 
central Vietnam.” 

In addition, they charge that election laws 
are full of flaws. Among examples cited in 
a 2,400-word study are: 

CONTROL QUESTIONED 

Any proposal of the government must get 
top priority for discussion by the constituent 
assembly—a provision dubbed “a way of ex- 
ercising pressure on members of the 
assembly.” 

The chairman of the National Leadership 
Council can rewrite any part of the constitu- 
tion which the assembly proposes, and his 
changes are final unless two-thirds of the 
assembly votes to override him. The study 
notes that this means one-third plus one 
can defeat the will of a clear majority—‘“a 
gross malpractice.” 

The foregoing provisions and others make 
the assembly little more than a “drafting 
committee.” 

The electoral laws were published in the 
country’s Official journal on June 28, and re- 
leased to the public June 30. This, the 
study says, left only 12 days to qualify for 
the elections, which is not enough.” (The 
regime later extended the filing date to July 
13, however, and allowed candidates until 
July 17 to complete the necessary docu- 
ments.) 

SUPPORT APPEARS 

No mention is made of lifting press censor- 
ship, of freedom of assembly, freedom of 
speech, or security for candidates who criti- 
cize the government. 

But the major objection, the study says, is 
that the assembly is to be a “worthless in- 
stitution.” In that sentence the group has 
expressed a widespread disappointment here 
that the assembly is to have no real govern- 
ing power. 

However, despite these drawbacks—some 
of which are conceded by the government— 
the elections are drawing support from in- 
fluential citizens. Dr. Dang Van Sung, for 
example, the influential publisher of Chinh 
Luan, says the Buddhists and others are 
showing a negative attitude by boycotting 
the election. 

A spokesman for the Catholics said they 
are leaving it up to individuals to decide 
whether to run. But at the same time, the 
church is conducting regular classes for its 
parishioners on the methods of voting. 

The spokesman said he expected the elec- 
tions to be quite free, especially in city areas. 
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NATIONAL VOTER REGISTRATION 
WEEK 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans, of all people in the world, should 
not have to be reminded that democracy 
imposes heavy responsibilities on each 
citizen. We must face, however, the 
hard fact that less than 65 percent of 
voting-age American citizens have voted 
in past general elections. The actual 
percentage of voting citizens is more like 
50 to 52 percent. My 65-percent figure 
is an estimate allowing for those dis- 
qualified for various reasons. 

Whichever figure we use, we must be 
appalled at the low voter turnouts in a 
country which is looked upon by peo- 
ples of the world as the most perfect 
democracy. In looking for the reasons, 
we must attribute some of this voter 
inactivity to insufficient leadership on 
the part of elected officials in stimulat- 
ing civic awareness. 

Today I am introducing two resolu- 
tions to encourage larger voter turnouts. 
One of these is a resolution to proclaim 
the first week in September of each year 
“National Voter Registration Week.” 
In most States, registration is a pre- 
requisite to voting; yet, there has been 
no nationwide effort to encourage reg- 
istration. My resolution would focus at- 
tention on voter registration and en- 
courage the exercise of our greatest civic 
responsibility. It would encourage em- 
ployers to observe National Voter Regis- 
tration Week by making necessary ar- 
rangements for their employees to reg- 
ister to vote. 

The second resolution I am introduc- 
ing, like those introduced by several of 
my colleagues, would declare general 
election day a national holiday. Other 
democracies recognize the importance of 
suffrage by making voting the primary 
business of a national election day. In 
the interest of truly representative gov- 
ernment, we cannot afford to do less. 

These resolutions are, of course, only 
a beginning in stimulating greater voter 
turnouts; but, at least, they would convey 
our national commitment to involving 
each citizen in the election of his offi- 
cials. A concurrent task is voter educa- 
tion to insure that each vote is not merely 
a vote, but an educated vote. Under 
previous permission I insert in the REC- 
orp, along with my remarks, a fine edi- 
torial by Mr. J. H. Terry of the Geneseo 
Republic in my congressional district. 
Mr. Terry’s editorial is an eloquent plea 
for citizen awareness of candidates and 
issues and should be read by the elector- 
ate and elected alike. Citizen awareness 
begins in our villages and cities, but it 
can be encouraged by elected officials 
themselves on the local level and cer- 
tainly here on the national level: 

When you mark your ballot in your polling 
booth this November, it is a little late to 
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evaluate the issues and candidates you are 
called upon to support or reject. Now is the 
time for every eligible voter to gather infor- 
mation and discuss with others the issues 
and their effect on the people, the com- 

munity and the nation. Now is the time to 
take an interest in public affairs and support 
those candidates and measures that appear 
to offer the best long run solutions to the 
problems before us. 

The United States plays a central role in 
a world of unprecedented change, This fall 
every voter will be expressing his opinion of 
policies and proposals that involve war, free- 
dom and the stability of our economy to 
mame a few. Our federal constitution es- 
tablished a balance of power between the 
federal government and the state and local 
governments which requires vigilence if it 
is to be maintained. An active and informed 
electorate is more vital than at any other 
time in our history to the future of a free 
society under representative government. 


THE UNITED STATES IS FAILING 
TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
OPPORTUNITIES WHICH SPAIN 
OFFERS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted a dispatch from Madrid from the 
pen of John M. Hightower, AP corre- 
spondent in that city. I wish to compli- 
ment Mr. Hightower for his sound anal- 
ysis of the situation. It will be noted 
that his statement generally parallels 
mine which was made to the House on 
June 20. Mr. Hightower's story is not 
only well written; it has a solid founda- 
tion of fact, and I ask that it be reprinted 
in the Recorp. 

I think it should be clearly noted that 
the Spanish bases have been one of the 
outstanding bargains for the United 
States of the postwar period. The ex- 
piration date of 1968 is approaching 
rapidly and it is highly important that 
base rights be renewed. 

The Spanish Government no doubt 
anticipated assistance from the United 
States toward the reestablishment of 
that country as a member of the Atlantic 
Alliance with membership in NATO and 
with help in joining the European Com- 
mon Market. This help has not been 
forthcoming. The United States has 
taken a cautious approach to the ques- 
tion and as a result there is an under- 
standable measure of unhappiness on the 
part of the Spanish Government. It 
very definitely is to our advantage to 
have Spain, with its strongly anti-Com- 
munist leanings, firmly ensconced in the 
European community of nations, 

I would hope that the committees of 

Congress would adopt a more vigorous 
interest in this situation. I would hope 
that appropriate committees would initi- 
ate inquiries regarding the tardiness that 
our Government has shown toward tak- 
ing fullest advantage of the opportunities 
which are ours in Spain. We should be 
making a much more vigorous effort to 
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further cement an alliance which is 
profitable and highly worthwhile to the 
United States. 

The dispatch follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 14, 
1966] 


Spain Ups Price or U.S. Bases 
(By John M. Hightower) 

Mavriw, July 13.—For a dozen years, the 
United States has relied on air and naval 
bases in Spain to help support American 
forces committed to the defense of West- 
ern Europe. Today Spain's price for con- 
tinuing these bases is going up, not in terms 
of economic and/or military hardware but 
in terms of diplomatic support. 

In its foreign policy, Spain aims at estab- 
lishing new economic and defense links with 
its neighbors in Western Europe and with 
the Atlantic Alliance. To achieve these goals, 
Spanish leaders want Washington’s help. 
Failure to get it could jeopardize the renewal 
of the base agreement, which comes up for 
negotiation again in 1968. 

Though no Spanish policy maker puts it 
in such precise terms, the Spanish govern- 
ment is looking to the Johnson Administra- 
tion to: 

Help overcome strong political opposition 
in some West European countries, dating 
back to the Spanish civil war 30 years ago, 
to accepting Spain as a member of the At- 
lantic Alliance. 

Support Spain’s now active interest in 
joining the six-nation European Common 
Market, which Spanish leaders consider vital 
to their booming economy. 

Adopt a sympathetic attitude toward 
Spain’s claim for sovereignty over Gibraltar, 
a British bastion at the Atlantic entrance 
to the Mediterranean for 250 years. 

The U.S.-Spanish base agreement, made 
in 1953, partially broke this country’s iso- 
lation from the West. American economic 
aid in the years immediately following helped 
to begin the modernization of the Spanish 
economy. Initial political changes have been 
undertaken more recently, and in the view 
of foreign diplomats here are likely to be 
accelerated in the future. 

Spanish officials believe the time is at hand 
for other countries to make a place for Spain 
in the Western European and Atlantic com- 
munities. They argue that the civil war, 
which put Generalissmo Franco in power, has 
been over 27 years and their pro-Axis neu- 
trally in World War II ended more than 20 
years ago. 


RAISING THE FEDERAL MAXIMUM 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the key- 
note to the success of our Nation’s so- 
cial security programs has been their 
dynamic nature to adapt to the change 
in times. This responsiveness has come 
from Congress’ continuing examination 
of the programs. Last year, in response 
to rising needs of our aged poor, Con- 
gress raised the Federal matching share 
of public assistance programs to assist 
States in increasing coverage and pay- 
ments to these individuals. As a result 
of this upgrading, the present Federal 
share of State public assistance pay- 
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ments is $31 of the first $37. For 
amounts in excess of $37, the Federal 
Government reimburses the States for 
payments up to $75 for each recipient. 
This reimbursement is based on a match- 
ing formula varying from 50 to 65 per- 
cent, depending upon the State’s per 
capita income. Thus, for example, in a 
State where maximum 65 percent match- 
ing is available, a State will receive a 
total Federal payment of $55.70 for its 
$75 payment to elderly poor. However, 
the State does not receive any Federal 
matching for payments in excess of $75. 
Consequently, States desiring to increase 
payments above $75 a month for their 
aged poor presently have to bear the en- 
tire cost, and with the great strain al- 
ready on State budgets and tax systems, 
they are unable to voluntarily upgrade 
their welfare programs. 

Historically, it has been demonstrated 
that when Congress increases the maxi- 
mum level for Federal matching, as we 
did in 1962 from $65 to $70, and in 1965 
from $70 to $75, the States’ average pay- 
ments have increased. Unfortunately, 
the Federal maximum for matching has, 
in effect, become a ceiling over which 
the States are reluctant to go. At the 
present time there are many States 
whose average payments to the aged 
poor are very close to $75 monthly. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe it is 
incumbent upon us to reexamine our 
aid to the aged in the light of today’s 
circumstances. To remedy this situa- 
tion and encourage States to increase 
their public assistance payments to the 
aged and provide benefits more in line 
with today’s living costs, I am introduc- 
ing a bill which would raise the Federal 
maximum from $75 to $100 a month and 
provide Federal matching for the addi- 
tional $25 on a 50-50 basis. Thus a State 
where assistance payments are eligible 
for the maximum variable matching of 
65 percent would receive $68.20 from 
the Federal Government for a $100 
monthly assistance payment to its aged 
recipients. I feel that this additional 
amount will encourage States to in- 
crease their aid to these persons. I am 
advised by the Welfare Administration 
that the cost for providing this incen- 
tive by increasing the Federal share, as I 
propose in my bill, would be approxi- 
mately $45.4 million a year on the basis 
of present welfare payments. There 
would also be some added cost due to 
the increased incentive. 

In the last 2 years we have cut Fed- 
eral income and excise taxes by approxi- 
mately $15 billion. We have helped the 
large corporate and individual taxpayer— 
we have assisted individuals who can well 
afford the luxuries of life. But the bene- 
fits of these reductions do not inure to 
aged persons on welfare. They receive 
none of these benefits. But they will get 
some benefit from my proposal. I be- 
lieve that this additional cost is little 
enough on our part to provide the 
needed stimulus to States to increase 
their monthly welfare payments to its 
aged poor. It is little enough when you 
consider that this cash assistance will 
provide more food, clothing, and every- 
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day necessities to these persons in ad- 
verse circumstances. It is certainly 
little enough that we do for our fellow- 
man to update our programs in a way 
which is wholly consistent with our 
traditional Federal-State partnership. 


THE CRIPPLING AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion’s airline industry is still in the throes 
of a nationwide labor dispute which has 
tied up the operations of five major 
trunklines. Negotiations in this strike 
have repeatedly been broken off, but 
mediation attempts are continuing after 
recommendations of fact-finding panels 
have not brought about a voluntary 
settlement. The machinery of the Rail- 
way Labor Act has not proved effective, 
and we now find ourselves in that help- 
less period during which the American 
public’s only hope is for an eventual 
settlement of the strike. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today written to 
our colleague, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraccers], the chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce suggesting that 
he consider the appointment of a special 
subcommittee to “study in depth the 
issues and facts involved in this current 
dispute with a view toward developing 
an early settlement and to consider 
measures that might be recommended 
to prevent recurrence of these costly and 
disrupting nationwide strikes in our 
Nation’s transportation industry.” 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee I am con- 
cerned that this crippling strike has not 
been brought to a satisfactory settle- 
ment, and I would hope that the action 
I have recommended to our chairman 
would receive his considerate attention. 

I insert my letter to Chairman Srac- 
GERS in the Recorp at this point in my 


remarks: 

JuLy 19, 1966. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STaccers, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Since July 8 trans- 
portation services of five of our nation’s ma- 
jor trunk airlines have been at a standstill 
due to a labor dispute. The five carriers in- 
volved haul about 60% of the nation’s pas- 
senger traffic, substantial amounts of air 
freight and almost 70% of all air mail. 
Travel plans of millions have been disrupted 
and travel inconveniences has resulted to 
countless others. Meanwhile, thousands of 
non-striking airline employees have experi- 
enced or face future layoffs. 

In terms of economic damage, the struck 
airlines are counting a $7 million a day loss 
in revenue. New York City estimates a 
$500,000 a day loss in tourist revenue, and 
Miami, $400,000 a day. Hawaii puts its losses 
at $2,225,000 a week and so it goes all over 
the country. 
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Currently prospects for settlement of this 
devastating work stoppage are not good, and 
after July 27 an additional trunk line faces 
shut-down if a new labor contract is not ne- 
gotiated by that time. I refer to the vote of 
American Airlines employees to strike on or 
after that date if an agreement is not reached 
between the Transport Workers Union and 
the company by that time. 

In the dispute between the International 
Association of Machinists and the five major 
carriers negotiations have reportedly broken 
off, mediation attempts have failed and fact- 
finding panels have made recommendations 
but no settlement is in view. All settlement 
means provided in the Railway Labor Act 
have been exhausted and we are now in that 
helpless period during which the public's 
only hope is for an eventual voluntary settle- 
ment of the strike. 

The executive agencies of our government 
apparently are unable to bring about a settle- 
ment of this labor dispute but the Congress 
is not powerless to act. I respectfully sug- 
gest your considering the appointment of a 
special subcommittee of our Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee to study in 
depth the issues and facts involved in this 
current dispute with a view toward develop- 
ing an early settlement and to consider 
measures that might be recommended to pre- 
vent recurrence of these costly and disrupt- 
ing nation-wide strikes in our nation’s trans- 
portation industry. 

Your early considerat'on of this matter 
will, I am sure, be greatly appreciated by the 
long suffering American public. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, dozens of 
responsible business people in the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, area are feeling the im- 
pact of the continuing IAM strike against 
five key commercial airlines. 

The President remains strangely silent, 
although whenever management was in- 
volved with guidelines, he did not hesi- 
tate to threaten reprisals. 

Accordingly, I directed a telegram to 
the President yesterday as follows: 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Your nag 
leadership in the House has frequently 
ferred to you as “our courageous President.” 
Recently, however, this phrase has not been 
used particularly as it relates to your lack 
of action in the current disastrous strike 
against the five key commercial airlines, 

My constituents express great concern 
about your guideline in the steel industry, 
aluminum industry, etc, with possible re- 
prisals against management, however, when 
unions such as IAM completely disregard 
your guidelines you are strangely silent even 
though millions ef persons are in- 
convenienced and the economy suffers multi- 
million dollar losses daily. 

It is respectfully urged that yon take ac- 
tion immediately to resolve this matter with- 


in the bounds F 
Samtuxx. L. 


Member ap Done Congress, 
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It is hoped the Chief Executive will 
take courageous action promptly. 

The following are some of the tele- 
grams received by me on this important 
subject: 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
2453 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Present airline strike causing extreme 
hardship to all our 125 member company. In 
many cases strike preventing air shipment 
of emergency parts and supplies necessary 
to filling Government orders required for war 
effort. All members will appreciate any as- 
sistance you and other Members of Congress 
can accomplish to end airline strike. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
Columbus Industrial Association. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Representative to Congress, 
2453 Rayburn House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are contacting you sir to advise you of 
the affect the present airlines strike is having 
upon business in general and Cryovac In- 
corporated in particular in addition to the 
inconvenience we are finding it impossible 
to meet certain negotiation commitments 
not knowing all the details concerning the 
labor-management dispute, am not suggest- 
ing the solution, however the public interest 
is not being served during this period and 
we are respectively requesting you to take 
whatever action you can to bring this to a 
quick settlement. 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. PIERCE, 
Cryovac, Inc, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
SAMUEL DEVINE, 
2453 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Each day air strike 
prolonged additional thousands of dollars 
business lost by our company. Would appre- 
ciate whatever you can do to expedite set- 
tlement, 

D. NEFF, 
5 Express Co. 


— Oo, 
July 14, 1966. 
Representative SAMUEL DEVINE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Flowers depend on air transportation. We 
are seriously affected by the airline strike. 
This should be terminated at once, 

Roman J. CLaproop Co., 
R.J. CLaproop, President. 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. SAMUEL DEVINE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please use your best influence to settle the 

air line strike as is it disrupting our opera- 


tions. 
H. U. ANDREAE, 
President, 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
CoLtumnvus, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 


5 that legislative and/or execu- 
tive action be taken to settle airline strike. 
Devastating effects being felt by all travel 
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agencies and traveling public alike. We im- 
plore you to exert all influence necessary to 
achieve results, 
Regards, 
RICKLEW. 


CoLuMsBus, OHIO, 
July 15, 1966. 
Hon. SAMUEL DEVINE, 
2453 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you to use all available 
means to end airline strike. Country has 
been hampered long enough. 

W. C. BLOOM, 
Trafic Manager, 
Marble Clif Quarries Co. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
2453 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a concern of national distribution our 
sales and marketing travel is greatly affected 
because of airline strike. We strongly urge 
every effort be made to bring striking union 
and airlines to speedy settlement. 

O. M. Scorr & Sons Co., 
F. LEON HERRON, JR., 
Executive Vice President. 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
Hon. Congressman SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
2453 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Present airline strike causing our com- 
pany great inconvenience by restricting and 
some cases nullifying our personnel air 
travel and our many air shipments of neces- 
sary replacement parts. Airline strike also 
preventing air shipment of emergency re- 
placement parts and supplies necessary to 
filling Government Service Administration 
contracts expedient for war effort. 

JAEGER MACHINE Co., 
A. C. THOMAS, 
President and Chairman of the Board. 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO, 
July 14, 1966. 
Congressman SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
2453 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Will appreciate any effort you can make 
to bring an end to the crippling airline strike 
which is affecting our business and that of 
so many others in central Ohio. 

PauL W. Norris, 

President, Denison Division, Aber Corp. 


WAGE BOARD LEGISLATION 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, July 18, 1966, I introduced H.R. 
16302, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Title I of H.R. 16302 is a declaration 
of policy title, and defines the purpose of 
the act. Summarized, the purpose of this 
act is to establish in the Government of 
the United States and of the District of 
Columbia a uniform system of determin- 
ing and adjusting the rates of basic com- 
pensation of employees in recognized 
trades and crafts, or other skilled me- 
chanical crafts, or in unskilled, semi- 
skilled, or skilled manual-labor occupa- 
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tions, and other employees including 
foreman and supervisors, in positions 
having trade, craft, or laboring expe- 
rience and knowledge as the paramount 
requirement. 

There have been no significant changes 
in the original wage board legislation 
since it was first enacted in 1862. The 
proposal which I have introduced may 
not be perfect, but I believe that it is a 
step in the right direction. There are 
manifest inequities in the existing law, 
and my primary purpose in introducing 
this legislation is to correct such inequi- 
ties insofar as they are correctable. 

The wage board program as admin- 
istered by the Navy Department was orig- 
inally predicated upon legislation. In 
1862 legislation was enacted to establish 
pay rates for the several crafts and trades 
in the Navy yards based upon prevailing 
rates for comparable work in the imme- 
diate vicinity of each yard. This legisla- 
tion is the only specific legislative au- 
thority for administration of a wage 
board program. Although the heads of 
the several Government departments 
and agencies have responsibility through 
various pay bills, there is no specific uni- 
form legislation to insure uniformity and 
consistency between departments in ad- 
ministration of the respective wage 
board programs. 

In 1955 the various Government de- 
partments and agencies exercised their 
responsibility for administration of the 
wage board program within their respec- 
tive departments. As the wage board 
program was expanded it was evident 
that a number of inconsistencies and 
differences in terms of methods of ac- 
quiring wage survey data, establishment 
of grade structures, and variance in pay 
rates for comparable positions developed. 
During the past 10 years these inequities 
have multiplied to the point where there 
is no comparability of pay for compara- 
bility of work for the same position be- 
tween Government agencies. Conse- 
quently, employees performing identical 
work receive as much as 60 cents an hour 
difference because they work for different 
Government agencies within the same 
town. 

The Government agencies also expand 
or contract the geographical wage sur- 
vey areas to reflect to a degree the ad- 
justment of the wage rates for wage 
board personnel employed in a given 
locale by that particular agency. Fur- 
ther, that upon establishment of a wage 
board program certain wage rates were 
frozen by the agency because the salary 
paid at that particular time in 1955 ex- 
ceeded the going rate for comparable 
work in the private industry. Conse- 
quently, many Government employees 
have not received an adjustment in their 
pay rates during the past 10 years. 
There are also inconsistencies in the ap- 
plication of wage survey data within the 
defense departments and between de- 
fense and nondefense agencies. This 
truly reflects the major inequity within 
the Government service. 

Without legislation it is impossible to 
rectify these inequities because of the 
reluctance of the various Government 
departments to adjust their rates. Each 
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agency considers the wage board pro- 
gram it administers to be proper and 
that other Government agencies should 
consider adjusting their practices to 
meet its particular system. Further, it 
is evident that the creation of a uniform 
wage board program, governmentwide, 
to insure that all employees are prop- 
erly compensated based upon prevailing 
rates for the work that they are per- 
forming, regardless of agency, can only 
be accomplished through the legislative 
process. 

Using the Classification Act of 1949, 
as an analogy, the Government has rec- 
ognized that white collar workers have 
assurance of uniformity and consistency 
in their wage rates because of enactment 
of the bill. Further, under the Classifi- 
cation Act General Schedule employees 
also receive additional step-increases be- 
cause of longevity of service in a given 
position and grade level. This, however, 
is not afforded a substantial number of 
employees identified as the blue collar 
workers. We believe that such inequity 
should be rectified at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

The proposed bill would eliminate 
many of the current inequities now prac- 
ticed by the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies. Further, it would 
insure uniformity in the treatment of 
all Government employees with respect 
to the adequate pay rates for their work 
and would eliminate substantially all if 
not all of the discrepancies now being 
followed in the administration of the 
wage board program by the Government 
departments and agencies. Some of the 
key features of the proposed bill are as 
follows: 

It will provide for a uniform night 
differential of 10 percent above the day 
rate for wage board personnel identical 
to that now followed for Classification 
Act personnel. The present practice fol- 
lowed by the agencies ranges from a pay 
adjustment of 3 to 4 cents per hour to a 
10 percent of the wage rate for night 
work by one agency. 

It will reduce the number of wage 
board survey areas now being utilized 
under the different systems in use. It 
will also insure that wage survey areas 
are extended to include a major metro- 
politan area within the wage survey area 
to insure that there is adequate coverage 
of comparable work, thus insuring the 
proper pay rate for Government workers 
to that established in the private sector. 
Under the present system, geographical 
areas are changed at the discretion of 
individual departments and does not al- 
ways reflect comparability of work and 
pay rates. 

This bill will provide the various em- 
ployee organizations equal representa- 
tion in the development and administra- 
tion of the wage board program. This no 
doubt will nullify if not completely 
reduce the large number of complaints 
about inequities of pay rates, the lack of 
representation, or participation from the 
local level to the national level as stated 
by these organizations. 

The present system only permits em- 
ployee organizations to make suggestions 
and recommendations which can be ac- 
cepted or disregarded at will of the local 
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wage committees and their respective 
departments. 

The bill will insure the development 
of uniform position classification stand- 
ards, governmentwide, and will insure 
that the application of such standards, 
regardless of department, is being fol- 
lowed. This is considered absolutely es- 
sential, otherwise classification standards 
as now developed are not consistent and 
are not comparable across department 
lines. Further, departments now follow 
a practice of adjusting classification 
standards for their own respective de- 
partment without considering the impact 
on other classification standards admin- 
istered by different departments. These 
changes frequently lead to differences in 
grade levels for comparable positions be- 
tween departments and correspondingly 
refiect differences in rates of pay for the 
same class of work. 

This bill will insure uniformity in the 
rates of pay authorized for specific po- 
sitions where the same class of work is 
being performed in a given locale regard- 
less of department or agency. There is 
no uniformity or consistency in the cur- 
rent system of wage board administra- 
tion between the several government de- 
partments. If we are to follow the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work it is 
mandatory to uniformity of pay rates 
across government department lines be 
followed. This is only possible through 
enactment of this bill. There are a num- 
ber of existing examples whereby the 
same position involving substantially the 
same duties and responsibilities is now 
allocated at different grade levels rang- 
ing to three or four grades depending 
upon the particular department or 
agency administering its program. This 
leads to inequity in pay and extreme 
difficulty in any attempt to resolve such 
discrepancies because each department 
at present is insisting that its program is 
correct and should be strictly followed. 


ECONOMIC STRENGTH PRODUCES 
GROWING FEDERAL REVENUES 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
budget results for the fiscal year 1966, 
announced today, reveal the great con- 
tribution that a strong, healthy economy 
can make to the productivity of our 
revenue system. Vigorous economic 
growth helps produce the Federal rev- 
enues so vital for meeting the needs of 
our Nation. 

Since the first quarter of 1961 the 
average annual rate of increase in the 
gross national product has been nearly 
6 percent, compared with only about 1% 
percent during the preceding 5-year 
period. In the 5 years since 1961 unem- 
ployment has dropped from 6.8 to 4 
percent of the labor force; the plant 
utilization rate in manufacturing has 
risen from 78 percent to 92.5 percent of 
capacity. 
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These and other factors—including 
the proposed tax legislation enacted 
promptly by the Congress in this ses- 
sion—have helped contribute to a record 
total of administrative budget receipts of 
$104.6 billion in fiscal year 1966, which 
is an impressive increase of more than 
$11.5 billion over 1965. This revenue in- 
crease contributed greatly to the sound 
financing of our defense requirements in 
Vietnam and our national needs at home. 

It is quite evident that the vigorous 
economic growth in all sectors of our 
economy and the related increase in Fed- 
eral revenues stem from the economic 
policy pursued by President Johnson and 
by President Kennedy before him. The 
extensive tax reductions of recent years, 
the investment tax credit, and the lib- 
eralization of business depreciation 
allowances have all contributed to 
strengthening business and consumer 
confidence in the Nation’s economy. 

I am certain that we can anticipate 
that President Johnson will continue to 
pursue a program of fiscal action—in- 
cluding close control of Federal expendi- 
tures—which is as economically sound 
as it has been in the past and which will 
help, in the months ahead, to promote 
economic growth and prosperity. We in 
the Congress should help him in this 
task, and not complicate the many prob- 
lems ahead by adding unnecessarily to 
Federal spending. In this way we can 
help the economy continue to produce 
the revenues that will be needed during 
the months ahead. 


OKLAHOMA CHEROKEE HILLS RE- 
SOURCE, CONSERVATION, AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT GAINS 
FREEMAN APPROVAL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I was present when Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman approved the Cher- 
okee Hills Resource, Conservation, and 
Development project for operations. 

This marks a new era in resource de- 
velopment opportunities for the people 
in northeast Oklahoma—one they have 
been working toward for many years. 

The project area of 1,325,440 acres 
covers three counties, Adair, Cherokee, 
and Delaware, in the Ozark highlands 
area in Oklahoma. It is located entirely 
within my congressional district and is, 
therefore, of vital concern to me. 

Primary purposes of the project are to 
conserve, develop, and utilize the plant, 
mineral, soil, water, and human re- 
sources in order to improve the economic 
conditions in the area. 

The plan Secretary Freenian approved 
was developed by the local people in the 
three counties of the area. It reflects the 
desire of our people to move ahead eco- 
nomically. Some specific objectives of 
the plan are: 

Accelerate pastureland program. 
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Speed up conservation measures to 
prevent erosion and excessive runoff of 
water. 

Encourage the development of location 
of industry in the area to provide addi- 
tional job opportunities. 

Provide recreational and tourism fa- 
cilities. 


Expand and improve livestock enter- 
prises. 


Improve woodland income. 

Upgrade existing housing. 

Establish research activities aimed at 
tick eradication, brush control, horticul- 
tural crop production, and fishing water 
management. 

And enlarge and improve the paved 
road network. 

These are long-range and ambitious 
undertakings. I know the people of this 
area—backed by local leadership and 
Government cooperation—can and will 
succeed. I commend the local people and 
the soil and water conservation districts 
of Adair, Cherokee, and Delaware Coun- 
ties that are sponsoring the project. 
They have my full support. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF DR. NARAYANAN 
AND HIS FAMILY 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Today I 
am introducing a private bill for the 
relief of Dr. C. H. Narayanan and his 
family. Formerly a professor of zoology 
at Christian College in Madras, India, 
in 1961 Dr. Narayanan received a Ful- 
bright travel grant for study in the 
United States. In 1964, he received his 
Ph. D. from the University of Kansas, 
and returned to India to continue his 
teaching andresearch. Dr. Narayanan’s 
field of special interest is concerned with 
the growth and physiology of the nervous 
system in embryos. The doctor’s re- 
search has involved microsurgery on 
chick embryos; this sort of experimenta- 
tion deals with fundamental issues of the 
relation of the nervous system to be- 
havior. It is hoped that such research 
can be eventually useful for an under- 
standing of human normal and patholog- 
ical nerve function. 

It is obvious that Dr. Narayanan’s field 
is a very sophisticated one; and upon his 
return to India, he found that there were 
virtually no opportunities for him to em- 
ploy his technical knowledge and skills 
in neurobiology within his own country. 
Consequently, he began to explore op- 
portunities for productive work in his 
field outside India. Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis anticipated a key 
vacancy in its department of biology in 
the summer of 1966, and it seemed that 
Dr. Narayanan was one of the few men 
in the world who could fill this vacancy 
with competence. Dr. Narayanan ac- 
cepted the appointment from Washing- 
ton University, and planned to come to 
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the United States in 1966, 2 years after 
he had returned to India. However, the 
doctor’s reentry to the United States was 
hastened a year when he accepted, at 
the urgent request of the University of 
Kansas, an appointment as a visiting 
professor there during the academic year 
1965-1966. Evidently an unexpected 
vacancy had arisen in the doctor’s special 
area of competence; and Dr. Narayanan 
felt that to refuse the University of Kan- 
sas at that time would have been sheer 
disloyalty on his part. The doctor 
planned to return to the United States 
a year early, and did so in August 1965. 
To finance his family’s trip over here, he 
had to sell all his property, and quite 
effectively cut his ties with India. He 
anticipated permanent residence in the 
United States, since he had accepted a 
permanent position with Washington 
University after his two semesters at the 
University of Kansas. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this is where the 
problems started. Since Dr. Narayanan 
had not resided in his native country for 
2 years after leaving the United States in 
1964, he was not legally eligible for a per- 
manent resident visa. However, he was 
unaware of this restriction, and his com- 
munication with the U.S. consulate did 
not reveal this difficulty. The doctor and 
his family came over here, and he has 
spent the last year at the University of 
Kansas. He is now residing in St. Louis 
and working at Washington University. 
His wife is also a scientist, and is work- 
ing on a research assistantship in bio- 
chemical genetics toward her Ph. D. 
People who have worked with the doctor 
and who know him and his family attest 
to his fine character and to the signif- 
icant contribution which he is making in 
a vital field of research. Yet, because he 
spent only 14 months in India before re- 
turning to the United States, he and his 
family are now scheduled for deporta- 
tion on August 13, 1966. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
action is causing undue hardship to Dr. 
Narayanan. His competence in a highly 
specialized field is not in demand in In- 
dia. While he could resume his teaching 
career there, as he attempted to do, he 
would remain frustrated and would un- 
doubtedly continue his efforts to leave 
the country for a place where he could 
practice his specialty. India would un- 
doubtedly gain little by his forced return. 
On the other hand, his technical skills 
are in demand in this country, and could 
be put to good use. Washington Univer- 
sity houses a laboratory which is both a 
pioneer and a major world center for this 
type of research; it is one of three such 
laboratories in the country, and is provid- 
ing leadership in this area. The im- 
portance of its work is attested by major 
support from the National Institutes of 
Health over a long period of years. 
There is substantial reason to believe that 
vnese embryological studies of the nerv- 

and motility in prenatal 
3 will shed light on congenital fail- 
ures of the human nervous system in 
spastic dysfunction and on disorders of 
the muscles and joints such as in mus- 
cular dystrophy. Since the benefits de- 
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riving from such research are applicable 
worldwide, Dr. Narayanan can make no 
greater contribution than to apply his 
competence at this strategic center. His 
continued research there would be of un- 
doubted benefit to this country. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I am introducing a bill 
which would grant to Dr. Narayanan and 
his family permanent residence in the 
United States. I am certain that they 
could make a very fine and worthwhile 
contribution; my bill would allow the 
doctor to continue to employ his talents 
in a field of research which is vital to us 
all. 


IRS RULING WEAKENS EFFORTS 
TO UPGRADE NATION’S SKILLS 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker,. recent 
news reports on a proposed change in the 
tax treatment of educational expenses 
vividly illustrates how one agency of the 
Government can undermine an impor- 
tant national policy objective. 

The need to upgrade the quality of 
education in our country and to broaden 
educational opportunities has been rec- 
ognized as essential in order to minimize 
unemployment, reduce poverty, and 
make civil rights legislation meaningful. 
Our Government is spending billions on 
education, including manpower training, 
vocational education, military training, 
and general assistance to both public and 
private schools. 

In spite of these billions of direct Fed- 
eral aid, the most important aspect of 
education is what individuals can do for 
themselves. Currently educational ex- 
penses by individuals have been deduc- 
tible from income tax, although only 
under highly restrictive and, in my opin- 
ion, inadequate circumstances. 

Instead of moving to encourage self- 
education, however, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service now proposes to stiffen the 
rules even further. Prentice Hall Fed- 
eral Taxes Report Bulletin said the effect 
of the proposed rules would be “devastat- 
ing,” with teachers among those who 
would be dealt “the most telling blow.” 
How ironic that this comes precisely at 
the time when general agreement exists 
on the need for more and better trained 
teachers. 

It is still not to late for the IRS to 
reverse its stand. Hearings on the pro- 
posal will be held August 6 in order to 
receive comments from interested par- 
ties. I hope my colleagues who feel as 
I do and others who may read these 
remarks take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make their views known. If 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are sincere about their wish 
to upgrade skills and encourage educa- 
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tion through our society, and then I 
would expect that they too could lend 
some useful influence to killing this pro- 
posed change in the rules. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record news stories from the Wall 
Street Journal and the New York Times 
of July 13, 1966. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 13, 1966] 
Tax Report: A SPECIAL SUMMARY AND FORE- 


CAST OF FEDERAL AND STATE Tax DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


Educational-expense deduction rules will 
be tightened by the IRS. 

The Service proposed new rules aimed at 
clarifying and stiffening its policy on the de- 
ductions. Its position has long been gener- 
ally to allow deductions for schooling ex- 
penses to improve a taxpayer's skills in a 
present job but not to prepare for a better 
one. The Service now specifies, among other 
changes, that beginning next Jan. 1 it will 
generally disallow educational expenses lead- 
ing to a degree on the ground that such aca- 
demic achievement will either meet mini- 
mum reqirements for a taxpayer to keep a 
job he has obtained without fully meeting 
its requirements; or qualify him for a better 
job von if he didn’t originally have that in 
mind, 

The IRS also clarified that expenses in- 
curred to meet minimum educational re- 
quirements of a job similarly won't be al- 
lowed as a deduction even if the taxpayer 
was hired on this condition. For example, a 
teacher hired during a teacher shortage with- 
out the minimum educational background 
couldn't write off the cost of bringing him- 
self up to the minimum, the Service says. 
On the other hand, the revenuers add, teach- 
ers required to take further courses periodi- 
cally to retain their status in a school system 
will still be able to deduct the expense. 

The IRS has invited comments on the pro- 
posed rules by Aug. 6 and will hold a public 
hearing. 


[From the New York (N. v.) Times, 
July 13, 1966] 


A TAXING SITUATION 


The Internal Revenue Service agent who 
took his employer to court and won the right 
to deduct his law-school expenses would be 
among the last to win this deduction if new 
regulations stick. 

Alarmed over the growing number of tax- 
payer victories in this area, the tax agency 
has revised its regulations. Tough new rules 
would have “devastating” effects on most 
taxpayers seeking educational-expense de- 
ductions, while teachers and those taking 
law-school courses would be dealt the most 
telling blow, according to the Prentice Hall 
Federal Taxes Report Bulletin. 

Most educational expenses, the future 
would appear to be limited to relatively short 
courses. Write the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Attention: CC: LR: T, Washington, 
D.C. 20224 by Aug. 8, if you wish to comment 
at a later public hearing. Some experts 
think the current rules will not be signifi- 
cantly changed. 


OUTLOOK UNFAVORABLE FOR THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, I ask unanimous consent that the 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the pros- 
pects for an improvement in our balance- 
of-payments position this year have 
faded and the likelihood now is that the 
deficit will almost double from the 1965 
level. The estimate was made recently by 
the National Foreign Trade Council, 
which is composed of major corporations 
engaged in foreign trade or having for- 
eign operations. 

The council has estimated that the 
deficit for 1966 will total $2.5 billion, up 
from $1.3 billion in 1965. The most dis- 
couraging note is that our trade surplus 
is expected to shrink substantially. With 
imports expected to increase by 15 per- 
cent over last year while exports increase 
only 9 percent, the surplus on our trade 
account probably will drop to about $4 
billion, the lowest since 1959. 

Is this the “approximate” balance in 
our international accounts which Treas- 
ury Secretary Fowler promised earlier 
this year? 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
article from the July 5 Wall Street 
Journal and another from the July 5 
New York Times, both reporting the 
council’s predictions, in the RECORD at 
this point: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 5, 1966] 
FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL SEES WIDENING OF 

U.S. PAYMENTS DEFICIT IN 1966—TOTAL 

FORECAST AT $2.5 BILLION, UP SHARPLY FROM 

JANUARY ESTIMATE AND $1.3 BILLION FIGURE 

IN 1965 

New York.—The National Foreign Trade 
Council, revising an earlier forecast, pre- 
dicted the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit 
would widen in 1966 to $2.5 billion from $1.3 
billion in 1965. 

In January, the council predicted that the 
1966 payments deficit—the excess of funds 
flowing abroad over all money received from 
foreigners—would run between $500 million 
and $1.2 billion, the smallest in nine years. 

Significant factors in the revision, accord- 
ing to some 40 economists and financial ex- 
ecutives who make up a council balance-of- 
payments study group, are the “increasing 
rate of imports and increased military costs.” 

The council’s latest report anticipates that 
imports during 1966 will total $24.7 billion, 
up from $23.7 billion in the original esti- 
mate and a 15% increase from last year’s im- 
port total of $21.5 billion. The council esti- 
mated in its latest report that exports would 
amount to $28.7 billion in 1966, revised down- 
ward from $29.1 billion in the earlier report, 
but a 9% increase from exports of $26.3 bil- 
lion in 1965. 

The council also had originally estimated 
that U.S. exports in 1966 would grow at a 
faster rate than imports, resulting in a mer- 
chandise-trade surplus—an excess of exports 
over imports—of $5.4 billion for the year. 
However, the revised figures indicate a trade 
surplus of only $4 billion, $1.4 billion below 
the council's earlier prediction; it also would 
be the smallest trade surplus since 1959. 

In the area of military expenditures 
abroad, the council increased its estimate to 
$3.5 billion from $3.3 billion after taking note 
of the Vietnam situation and possible added 
costs in the relocation of NATO installations 
in Europe. Spending abroad for military 
purposes totaled $2.9 billion in 1965, the 
council noted. 

The council is composed of major corpora- 
tions engaged in foreign trade or having for- 
eign operations. 
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Forecast OF GAIN IN TRADE REDUCED—NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL'S ESTIMATE OF 1966 SUR- 
PLUS Cur By MORE THAN $1 BILLION—$4 
BILLION MARGIN SEEN—EXCESS OF EXPORTS 
BY UNITED STATES OVER IMPORTS WOULD BE 
SMALLEST SINCE 1959 

(By Gerd Wilcke) 

The National Foreign Trade Council, a 
nonprofit group with more than 600 cor- 
porate members, announced yesterday it had 
lowered its estimate of this year’s United 
States export surplus by more than a billion 
dollars. 

In a revision of its annual outlook report, 
the council’s balance-of-payments group 
estimated that United States commercial 
merchandise exports would total $28.7-billion 
in 1966 and that imports would run to $24.7- 
billion. 

This would leave a trade surplus of $4-bil- 
lion, the smallest since 1959 and $1.4-billion 
below the group's original projection made 
in January. Last year, the surplus was $4.8- 
billion. 

Administration officials concerned with the 
problems resulting from the nation’s un- 
favorable international payments position 
had hopes earlier this year that the trade 
surplus might reach $6-billion in 1966. How- 
ever, in the first quarter, the surplus shrank 
to an annual rate of $4.4-billion. 


EXPORT GROUP’S PROPOSALS 


The new Trade Council estimates are ex- 
pected to lend weight to recommendations 
made recently by the National Export Ex- 
pansion Council. 

These recommendations called for greater 
utilization of credit and financing resources, 
more realistic administration of tax regula- 
tions that now cause United States parent 
companies to supply their overseas sub- 
sidiaries from foreign sources instead of ex- 
porting materials from this country, and a 
reduction by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission of disparities in ocean freight rates. 

Although exports and imports are still 
expected to set records this year, the Trade 
Council increased its import estimate by $1- 
billion and trimmed its export forecast. 

The revised projections, made by about 40 
financial specialists representing companies 
with heavy overseas interests, indicate a 15 
per cent increase in imports from last year's 
$21.5-billion, but only a 9 per cent increase 
over last year’s $26.3-billion export volume. 


OUTLOOK ON PAYMENTS 


In their original outlook report, the Trade 
Council’s experts projected an international 
payments deficit ranging from $500-million 
to $1.2-billion. 

At its midyear meeting last week in New 
York, the group revised this estimate to a 
deficit of $2.5-billion. It blamed increases 
in imports and military costs. 

In assessing the nation’s total interna- 
tional transactions, the group estimated that 
over-all United States payments this year 
would amount to $46-billion. While receipts 
from foreigners would total $43.5-billion. 

The group anticipated that the growth in 
exports would accelerate in the second half 
of the year. This optimism was based on a 
survey of the council’s members that in- 
dicated shipments would increase to Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Europe and the Far East. 
The group also predicted the import expan- 
sion rate would level off. 


UNUSUAL “ARMY” OF INTERLOCK- 
ING CORPORATIONS ENGAGES IN 
THE WAR ON POVERTY—PART 4 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 

er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the final in a series of six articles 
which have been published in recent edi- 
tions of the St. Petersburg Times. Part 
1 appeared in the Recorp of July 12 at 
page 15362, part 2 appeared in the REC- 
orp of July 13 at page 15484, and part 3 
appeared in the Recorp of July 14 at 
page 15774: 


LEGAL SERVICES: MORE SOLDIERS FOR 
HARDEMAN REGIMENT 


(Eprron's Nore.—Times Staff writers Jack 
Nease and Bette Orsini today continue their 
inquiry into the fiscal affairs of a $2.36-mil- 
lion complex of anti-poverty operations run 
by Thomas P. Hardeman. So far the reporters 
have been denied access to records of pro- 
grams supported wholly by public funds and 
denied knowledge of the true ownership of 
the land leased by these organizations with 
public funds.) 


(Sixth of a series) 
(By Bette Orsini and Jack Nease) 


Sometime soon a “Help Wanted” sign will 
go up for 21 attorneys and twice that many 
secretaries and clerks to provide legal aid for 
Plorida’s migrant farm workers. 

On the surface they will be hired by 

t Legal Services (MLS) Inc., a new 
non-profit corporation formed to handle the 
$806,000 program as part of the national ad- 
ministration’s “War on Poverty.” 

But when the attorneys and others go to 
work they'll probably find their paychecks 
signed not by an MLS officer but by Thomas 
P. Hardeman. 

And if the legal aid program follows the 

path of another migrant aid program set up 
in the same way, Hardeman will be the real 
boss. 
Hardeman, who is both vice president of 
the Community Service Foundation (CSF) 
of Largo and president of the Community 
Action Fund (CAF), now of Bradenton, added 
the legal care program to his anti-poverty 
complex only recently. 

He apparently did it by convincing federal 
officials it would be cheaper and more efficient 
to handle bookkeeping for the new program 
through his own CAF. 

But CAF’s bookkeeping appears to fall far 
short of that ordinarily required for public 
funds. 

CAF checks are kept helter-skelter in the 
bottom drawer of a file cabinet. There's no 
systematic way of relating checks to the bills 
they are supposed to pay. And the woman 
who writes the checks is paid not by CAF 
but by CSF. 

The chain works this way: 

Hardeman is employed by CSF and paid— 
according to the only records available for 
public inspection—from federal funds 
allotted CSF for training of Volunteers In 
Service To America (VISTA). 

Hardeman in turn employed Jack Mans- 
field, who is also paid by CSF presumably 
from the same VISTA training funds. 

Together Hardeman and Mansfield help run 
a $610,000 program through CAF to help edu- 
cate migrants and improve their housing. 

They employ a director to run this pro- 
gram, but it is apparent from watching office 
operation that Hardeman and Mansfield have 
been running things since the original pro- 
gram director was fired. CAF employes 
confirm this. 

Now Mansfield has turned up as president 
of the new MLS group. The original applica- 
tion to the Federal Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) listed Howard Garrett, a Tampa 
attorney, as president but Garrett has since 
been moved over to chairman of the board. 
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William Garcia, another Tampa attorney 
who is secretary-treasurer of MLS, has said 
the group will let CAF handle all checks and 
other accounting in the interest of economy. 

Garcia noted this was contemplated in the 
original CAF application. That application 
was prepared by Hardeman and Mansfield. 

The application anticipates hiring of an 
executive director for the new program at a 
salary between $16,000 and $20,000 a year. 

Two assistant directors at $15,000 to $17,000 
a year each, six regional directors at $14,000 
to $16,000 each and 12 associate regional di- 
rectors at $7,000 to $15,000 each also will be 
hired 


All must be attorneys. 

In addition there will be 20 secretaries, 26 
“service assistants,” three investigators and a 
driver. Law students and professors will be 
paid for part-time work. The students will 
get a maximum of $3 an hour and the profes- 
sors a maximum of $10 per hour. 

The application to OEO said the new pro- 
gram will be a “component” of CAF but 
would have a separate board of directors “to 
preserve its autonomy in matters of policy 
and personal hiring, and to insure that the 
lawyers employed by the will be free 
to devote their primary duty of loyalty to the 
clients served by the program. 

“It is expected, however, that there will be 
the closest possible cooperation and coordi- 
nation between the Legal Service Program 
component and all other component pro- 
grams of the CAF. 

“The central administrative staff (of MLS) 
will have offices adjacent to the administra- 
tive offices of CAF in St. Petersburg and, 
where possible, the pilot legal service offices 
in the field will be established in or near 
the centers established or used by CAF. 

“The legal service program will also utilize 
the central purchasing, bookkeeping and 
other resources of CAF,” the application said. 

At present CAF bookkeeping is handled by 
Walt Neiger but checks are signed only by 
Hardeman and Hazel Ramsey, who works for 
Hardeman on the CSF payroll. 

The new program will be experimental in 
that various es will be tried. In 
one region, for example, attorneys, will main- 
tain regular office hours at places close to 
migrants. In another region attorneys will 
be taken from place to place in a trailer. 

The application said migrants need legal 
aid to protect their children against viola- 
tion of child labor laws, to insure that their 
employers make Social Security payments for 
them, to make sure they are treated fairly 
by “crew leaders,” to help secure welfare 
services, to secure voting rights, and to rep- 
resent them in court in criminal cases when 
no public defender is provided. 

They also need legal aid, it said, to help 
enforce housing codes and other laws de- 
signed to protect them and others. 

The program will be conducted in Hills- 
borough, Manatee, Sarasota, Hardee, Lee, 
Hendry, Collier, Highlands, Okeechobee, St. 
Lucie, Palm Beach, Martin, Broward and 
Dade Counties. 

James C. Cordell, regional legal services 
representative for the OEO in Atlanta, was 
quoted earlier this week by the Associated 
Press as saying the program was initiated by 
the federal government but Wednesday he 
denied this. 


Cordell said CAF initiated the program. 


A LAWYER’S COMMENT ON 
TITLE IV 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Devine] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are receiving a considerable 
amount of mail as it relates to President 
Johnson’s current civil rights bill, H.R. 
14765, and specifically expressing con- 
cern over title IV as it relates to housing. 

Among the many letters on this subject 
I have received from the 12th Congres- 
sional District of Ohio was one I thought 
to be worthy of the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. It appears to be objec- 
tive and unemotional based on the think- 
ing of a responsible lawyer from Colum- 


bus. The letter follows: 
CoLUMsBUs, OHIO, 
July 5, 1966. 
Re Title IV of the civil rights bill—H.R. 


14765; S. 3296. 
Congressman SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEVINE: I write to you 
as an Ohio lawyer and citizen with this con- 
solation to you—that I have never written 
before to a Congressman or even a newspaper 
editor. 

I have been glad to see Negro progress and, 
indeed, I feel that they have made progress 
in the last two or three . Further, I 
believe that although this progress exceeded 
their previous gains since the Civil War in 
this country—that they have a long, hard 
trip ahead. 

The day should never occur again that the 
American Negro is not considered man by 
man along with all other races where public 
accomodations are concerned. However, this 
has no application to private ownership of 
a home or any other private matter not 
withstanding race, color or creed. The cause 
of the American Negro will be set back if 
Title IV of the above mentioned legislation 
is passed and later implemented. 

There are many situations in this country 
and elsewhere where the right to belong to a 
given club, church or other organization is 
denied some nationality, race, creed or re- 
ligion. This is as it should be so long as the 
right of private property exists and so long 
as the right to access to public property ex- 
ists. f 

Even though I am a white American citizen 
of the largest ethnic background in this 
country—I, too, am not permitted to join 
every club or organization in my home com- 
munity and I see no real reason why I should 
need legislation to force entrance into these 
organizations that do not want me for some 
reason or another. 

I want to learn and I am learning to ac- 
cept the Negro in public places and I am 
ashamed of my thoughts to the contrary. 
The process is one of education. However, 
the right to sell or rent private property 
should remain inviolate. The resistance to 
Title IV would be so great, I predict, that it 
would be impossible to implement and there- 
fore would become a farce. 

No doubt there will be strong pressures 
placed upon you in your political position 
and you will receive many threats concern- 
ing your continuance in office, but I should 
like to tell you that whether or not you vote 
for this legislation I will not change my opin- 
ion of you on a long run basis. 

Sincerely, 
STANTON G. DARLING. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION—AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR MODERN REVOLU- 
TIONARIES 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TAL- 
corr] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
dynamics of freedom which were un- 
leashed by the American Revolution must 
never be permitted to abate—lest the 
genius of our forefathers be lost forever. 

Each American should regularly renew 
his dedication to preserving the elements 
of freedom which the American Revolu- 
tion brought to fruition in our land. 

We must also work to frustrate the 
forces of tyranny—both within and with- 
out—which hope to retard our Revolution 
only two centuries after its successful in- 
ception. 

Both the House and Senate have 
adopted a joint resolution, cosponsored 
by 10 Members of this body, to create 
an American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission. On July 4, 1966, the legis- 
lation received Executive approval. 

Those of us who cosponsored this res- 
olution were mindful that it places spe- 
cia] emphasis upon developing scholarly 
and historically accurate research and 
reports which will help to focus world 
attention upon the history, culture, and 
political thought of our incipient Revolu- 
tionary period. Thus, we hope to pro- 
mote a renewed awareness of our Revolu- 
tion, and new insights into its meaning. 

The true significance of our Revolution 
has never been thoroughly understood or 
appreciated. This was the genius of our 
Nation; the foundation of our Republic; 
a landmark time in the development of 
the science and art of government by the 
people. 

Our Revolution is at once historical 
and contemporary. Our Revolution is, 
or should be, continuing and progressing. 
We cannot allow it to wane. Tragically, 
other nations, other ideologies, are at- 
tempting to usurp and plagiarize our 
Revolution. Even the Communists are 
stealing, practically verbatim, many of 
the most fundamental principles of the 
American Revolution for their own de- 
ceitful purposes. 

We are already in the bicentennial 
period of the American Revolution be- 
cause the movement began more than a 
decade before that immortal shot “heard 
‘round the world” was fired at Concord 
Bridge in 1775. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider myself a revo- 
lutionary” in the sense that I welcome 
change. I seek to continue the inherent 
vitality and want to promote the basic 
concepts of our Revolution. The forces 
it set in motion, the ideas it introduced, 
must never subside if we are to retain our 
freedoms, our opportunities, and our in- 
dependence. 
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I resent the vulgar, bearded, unbathed 
imposters who fancy themselves as “rev- 
olutionaries“ and who profess a super- 
ficial concern for their fellow man while 
within range of a camera, but who de- 
bauch themselves and their community 
else times. Their true goal is destruc- 
tion of the American dream. 

During our bicentennial, I am not in- 
terested in merely reenacting the pag- 
eantry of a bygone age, or in trying to 
“guild the lily” with pedantic disserta- 
tions, or in developing new interpola- 
tions of history. I am anxious to review 
the great moments, to rethink the revo- 
lutionary thoughts, to revive the mag- 
nificent ideas, and to rekindle the revo- 
lutionary spirit in the minds and aspira- 
tions of our citizenry—especially among 
our young people—who seem hungry for 
valid ideas and who are groping for the 
security of worthwhile values. 

Liberty of inhabitants, individual free- 
dom, equal opportunity, free enterprise, 
belief in God, private ownership of prop- 
erty, limited and constitutional repub- 
lican government—all are noble prin- 
ciples which sparked the greatest revolu- 
tion in history and forged dramatic 
change. I believe we are beginning to 
stagnate because we have disdained 
change, become complacent, and have 
abdicated our own Revolution. We must 
maintain the revolutionary attitude— 
that change is essential in a dynamic 
society. Our Constitution was not a 
“limiting” force—it was a document to 
free people from oppression and domina- 
tion by governments and tyrants. 

The bicentennial celebration is appro- 
priate for an introspective review of the 
meaning of our Revolution, and a na- 
tional and personal rededication to the 
principles upon which it was based. 

To be historically accurate, the 200th 
anniversary cannot be a celebration 
wholly planned, executed and dominated 
by government—especially the Federal 
Government. State governments, pri- 
vate associations and individual citizens 
should participate. Schools of all levels, 
the news media, churches and service 
organizations should become involved 
early. 

The culmination of all effort on July 
4, 1976, can be coordinated by the Bi- 
centennial Commission, but it should in- 
clude everyone who considers himself 
an American. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission will develop a program which 
not only commemorates our Revolution, 
but which honors the principles of our 
Revolution, and regenerates its spirit and 
goals in a manner which not only in- 
spires our own citizenry, but which 
favorably impresses the developing na- 
tions of the world. 

I trust that not only our distinguished 
historical societies and our learned 
students of history will participate, but 
that every thinking citizen—particularly 
our youth—will become personally in- 
volved in the celebration, commemora- 
tion and rededication to the greatest 
revolution known to man. 
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CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LAN- 
GEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, our cur- 
rent struggle to repel Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam may have caused many 
of us to momentarily forget that there 
are other millions of people who once 
enjoyed freedom but who now live under 
the iron glove of totalitarian control. 

Back in 1959, President Eisenhower 
signed the first proclamation that set 
aside the third week of July as Captive 
Nations Week. In that proclamation, it 
was stated that the President was further 
authorized and requested to issue a simi- 
lar proclamation “each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world.” 

Today, 7 years later, the captive 
nations listed in that first proclamation 
remain captive—nations such as Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Ru- 
mania. One of the captive nations listed 
in 1959 was North Vietnam, where we 
battle today in an effort to keep yet 
another nation from being added to the 
growing list. Since that first Captive 
Nations Week 7 years ago, Cuba has been 
added to the list, a glaring example of 
Communist subversion and subjugation 
a mere 90 miles from our shores. 

It is unfortunate that none of the 
fundamental political and human rights 
for which mankind has struggled 
through the ages have yet been restored 
to any of the nations dominated by Com- 
munist imperialism. That bare fact 
shouid stir within us a desire to renew 
our pledge to those captive peoples who 
still look to us as the real hope of free- 
dom in the world. We must not forget 
these people for one instant or be misled 
by those who would tell us that there 
are different types of communism and 
that some types are softening and can 
be trusted. All are pledged to the sub- 
jugation of mankind and their goals 
have not diminished one bit over the 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, the free world must com- 
mit itself openly and with vigor to the 
principles of self-determination so that 
the captive people of the world can take 
new hope in the promise that we will 
not digress from these stated goals. Dur- 
ing this Captive Nations Week, let us 
renew our pledge. 


DISASTER THREATENS TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WYATT] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, an immi- 
nent and a real disaster threatens the 
timber industry, the economy of Oregon, 
the economy of the Northwest, and in- 
deed could have a widespread and far- 
reaching effect upon the economy of our 
entire country. 

Despite the desperate needs for hous- 
ing in many areas of this country, the 
high interest rates on mortgage loans are 
putting a virtual brake on new commit- 
ments for home construction. Because 
of the widespread use of wood and wood 
products in home construction, this dras- 
tic decline is being felt now and will be 
felt much more by the lumber industry 
in the Northwest, and particularly in my 
home State of Oregon. 

Surface inspection could easily lull 
those not directly involved in this criti- 
cal industry into a complacent attitude, 
but the warning signals are plainly vis- 
ible to anyone who is willing to look. 
Thus far the full effects of the current 
high interest rates for mortgage money 
are not as visible as they will be in an- 
other 4 to 6 weeks. Commitments made 
prior to the present money market con- 
ditions have helped sustain the home 
building industry to date. However, as 
these commitments expire, renewals are 
being made at a greatly diminished rate. 

The high interest rates in the mort- 
gage market are not peculiar or unique. 
The whole spectrum of rates has been 
rising steadily in recent months, reflect- 
ing the tight money policy that is ef- 
fected in times of inflationary pressures. 

But in an economy as complex as that 
of the United States, a general rule such 
as a “tight money policy” is seldom felt 
generally. Because of the delicate bal- 
ance and structure of the various money 
markets, relative shifts in rates affect 
different sectors of the economy with 
varying degrees of force. I am certain 
that I am not exaggerating in saying 
that in the case here at hand, the home 
construction industry has been virtually 
hit by a truck, while many other private 
sectors continue on relatively unscathed, 
at least directly. 

National income figures show that 
private investment in the United States 
will increase from the record $52 billion 
last year to almost $62 billion this year, 
the highest level ever. And yet at the 
same time, the housing industry figures 
have slipped to the lowest levels since 
1954. 

It is bad enough that desperately 
needed housing is not being constructed. 
The White House Commission on Civil 
Rights has suggested that 2 million 
homes a year are a bare minimum in new 
starts if we are to make a real imprint 
on this Nation’s housing requirements. 
Based on current projections, the annual 
construction rate will be down from 1.5 
million units last year to 1.1 million units 
by the end of this year. Figures released 
just today reveal that, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, building permit applica- 
tions are down 15 percent from the May 
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to June level this year and over 25 per- 
cent from last year’s level. One expert 
has stated that this decline is one of the 
most drastic that has been experienced 
in a number of years. At a time when 
the rate should be increasing to meet 
the growing needs of the Nation, these 
figures are indeed discouraging. It is 
almost certain that the decline will con- 
tinue into 1967 unless prompt, effective 
remedial actions are taken. 

Even the decline to the projected 1.1 
million units means the loss of 800,000 
jobs directly in new home construction. 
To the lumber industry, it means a de- 
crease in the lumber market of nearly 5 
billion board feet with an untold loss 
of jobs directly involved here. The 
cumulative, multiplied effect upon the 
rest of our economy, both in Oregon and 
in the balarce of this country, is almost 
beyond belief. 

We in Oregon face a potentially genu- 
ine recession of most serious proportion 
this fall unless this problem is given 
immediate and concentrated attention by 
the administration. 

I do not wish to get into a discussion 
of whether or not the Federal Reserve 
Board is responsible for today’s high 
interest rates. That is another question. 
But certainly the genesis of our problem 
is the decision made in January 1966 by 
the Johnson administraticn that, despite 
the ever-broadening war in Vietnam, we 
would continue to operate our domestic 
economy not only upon a business-as- 
usual basis, but on an expanded basis. 
Our domestic expenditures have in- 
creased very substantially. New and 
expensive social welfare programs, some 
quite experimental in nature, have been 
undertaken in spite of the clear warn- 
ings that many of us have sounded. 
Other such programs have been greatly 
expanded. The implementing of this 
series of programs with a seeming disre- 
gard for their economic overtones could 
only lead to the dangerous threshold 
upon which this country is now standing. 

It has been the overheating of the 
economy, the continuation to appropriate 
and spend money at a substantially 
greater rate than we have received it, 
which has resulted in the present infla- 
tionary spiral. Immediate steps should 
be taken and policies announced to cor- 
rect the cause of our present difficulty. 
New and experimental -pending pro- 
grams adopted by the Congress should 
be suspended until this emergency has 
been coped with effectively. A specific 
example is the Sales Participation Act of 
1966, which I voted against for this very 
reason. The offering of these Govern- 
ment securities at the proposed high 
interest rate on the money market today 
will cause further chaos and will com- 
pound our difficulties. 

An indication of the present status of 
the magnitude of our problem is the sit- 
uation of the savings and loan institu- 
tions in this country. Examination of 
their deposits compared to last month 
and to last year, show that the depositors 
are ceasing to be attracted by the in- 
terest rates which the savings and loan 
have been offering. Raised ceilings on 
rates allowed by commercial banks have 
given them other more attractive uses 
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for their money. So the interest war 
prospers. 

Firm, wise leadership by this adminis- 
tration is the only tool available to avert 
this disaster. This is not the first situa- 
tion where problems, either because of 
indecisiveness or oversight, are handled 
only after they have become crises. It 
may be that a problem nipped in the bud 
does not draw as much attention as a 
disaster which can be treated with 
flourish. 

Unless the basic fiscal policies of this 
administration are corrected at once, 
then at best only patchwork remedial ac- 
tion can offer any hope at all to alleviate 
the present situation. Nonetheless such 
actions should at once be undertaken. 

To illustrate, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, or “Fannie Mae,” 
which since its creation has been about 
the most effective tool in maintaining 
equilibrium in the general secondary 
market for home mortgages, is currently 
in dire straits. During 1966, FNMA’s 
mortgage-buying activities, which reflect 
the varying degrees of tightness in the 
money markets, have reached unprece- 
dented levels. This is a sign of the 
critically dwindling supply of available 
mortgage funds. To curtail the demand 
on its funds, which are limited by law 
to a certain ceiling amount, FNMA has 
been forced to impose certain arbitrary 
restrictions and limitations on loan re- 
quirements, all of which are selective and 
discriminatory in nature. Unless mar- 
ket conditions are improved drastically, 
FNMA will be forced to apply new buy- 
ing restrictions or face a discontinuation 
of its operations as early as October. 
These consequences simply cannot be af- 
forded by the home building industry or 
the American public. 

To handle this problem temporarily, 
the Congress is now considering two bills 
which would increase the borrowing au- 
thority of FNMA in order to ride out the 
storm. 

But this patchwork, “finger-in-the- 
dike” action, will not get to the root of 
the trouble, nor will it do much more 
than to slow the impact of the irrespon- 
sible fiscal policies which have been fol- 
lowed. Action must be taken now, with 
efficient haste and with definite firmness. 
Token, half-hearted efforts devised to 
appease all sides and interests will only 
worsen the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the warning signs are 
very clear. I call upon the President and 
the administration and I call on the Con- 
gress to take the action I have indicated 
to prevent this disaster at once. 


FAILURE OF VICE PRESIDENT TO 
EXERCISE RESPONSIBLE JUDG- 
MENT 


Mr, SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Watson] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. k 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the Vice 
President of the United States reached 
the pinnacle of irresponsibility yester- 
day when he departed from his prepared 
text in speaking to the National Associa- 
tion of Counties meeting in New Orleans 
and said: 

I've got enough spark left in me to lead 
a mighty good revolt. 


Unfortunately, his remarks were car- 
ried in the press and as I rode in this 
morning, I heard them repeated over the 
air on several occasions. 

Mr. Speaker, this untimely comment 
will be seized upon by leaders of the law- 
less hordes as a virtual license to riot and 
revolt against authority. The need for 
restraint has never been greater than 
at this moment in history and one would 
think that we could expect from the 
second highest office in the land a clarion 
call for respect of law and order. Instead 
we hear from him remarks which can 
be interpreted only as condoning and 
encouraging violence in the streets. 

Future outbreaks of violence and dem- 
onstrations of contempt for law and 
order will be attributable in some meas- 
ure to HUBERT Humpurey’s reckless dis- 
regard of commonsense and his failure 
to exercise responsible judgment. Only 
the President can say anything to off- 
set the Vice President’s remarks and I 
have just sent him the following tele- 
gram: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I urge you, as strongly 
as I know how, to issue a statement im- 
mediately which will counteract Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey’s unfortunate remarks in 
New Orleans yesterday. Only you can negate 
the effects of this irresponsibility as his ut- 
terance gives license to pillage and plunder, 
rob or kill. Respect for law and order is at 
the lowest level in our history. The time 
demands the most unequivocal statement 
from the leader of our nation assuring all 
Americans that your Administration stands 
on the side of the law-abiding citizen and for 
the protection of his life and property. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT WATSON. 


I trust that the President will be dis- 
posed to act in line with my request for 
otherwise I fear for the safety of every 
citizen of this land. 


VICTIMS OF THE RISING COST OF 
LIVING 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Veterans Committee of the House 
begins hearings on legislation to improve 
the non-service-connected pensions of 
this Nation’s veterans. While this type 
of pension was increased in 1964, the in- 
crease has not offset the loss of part of 
the veteran’s dollar due to the present 
inflationary trend. Of course, it is con- 
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ceded that inflation is a most brutal 
form of taxation, especially in the case 
of those who rely on fixed-income 
sources. Well over 100 bills to correct 
this problem have been submitted, and 
it is hoped that some form of relief will 
be forthcoming from the committee’s 
deliberations. 

Various devices to improve the finan- 
cial status of low-income groups are 
making the headlines these days. For 
instance, much is being said about a 
guaranteed wage for those earning $3,000 
or under. In addition, the rent-supple- 
ment idea utilizes Federal funds to help 
the less fortunate with their housing 
problems. In contrast to these contro- 
versial vehicles, proposals for veteran re- 
lief, such as H.R. 6455, which I have in- 
troduced, would not entail the outright 
grant of Federal funds but would re- 
move the penalty now in force regarding 
amounts paid to a veteran under public 
or private retirement, annuity, endow- 
ment, or similar type plans or programs. 
These various sources of income to which 
the veteran is now entitled would be ex- 
cluded from consideration as income for 
the purpose of determining eligibility for 
pension. 

Veterans benefits have long been ac- 
cepted as a form of appreciation for the 
sacrifices rendered by former servicemen. 
This Nation’s listing of many thousands 
of war dead attest to the total commit- 
ment expected of those who served in the 
Armed Forces. I believe it is only fitting 
that this Nation reciprocate in providing 
for those veterans in need the where- 
withal to enjoy a future complete with 
the basic needs of life. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON MAY ASK 
VICE PRESIDENT TO DEVELOP 
NEW MARITIME POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Petty] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, if it is true, 
as reported in the Baltimore Sun of 
July 17, 1966, that President Johnson 
has asked Vice President HUMPHREY to 
develop and coordinate a new maritime 
policy, it could be good news. 

The new policy promised in the Presi- 
dent’s 1965 state of the Union message is 
long overdue, and I think the Vice Presi- 
dent might be a happy choice for this 
assignment. 

A plan to revive this badly deterio- 
rated industry is sorely needed and the 
Vice President’s understanding and per- 
suasive powers might make him an excel- 
lent choice. 

The members of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, on 
both sides of the aisle, would, I am sure, 
view his selection with confidence if Vice 
President HUMPHREY is selected for this 
important assignment. 
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REMARKS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Forn] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
according to this morning’s Washington 
Post, the Vice President of the United 
States went into one of our largest 
Southern cities last night, while major 
outbreaks of lawlessness were deeply 
scarring several other of our big cities, 
and expressed what seemed to be sym- 
pathy for mob disregard of law and 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, may I read from the ar- 
ticle, datelined New Orleans, July 18, in 
this morning’s Washington Post: 

New ORLEANS, July 18.—Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY said today that if he had 
to live in a city ghetto with rats nibbling on 
his children’s toes, he might “lead a mighty 
good revolt” himself. 

Addressing the National Association of 
Counties conference here, he called for a 
national drive to wipe out slum housing. 

Without rent supplements or rent sub- 
sidies for the poor, he said, “We will have 
open violence in every major city and county 
in America...” 

“People will not live like animals,” HUM- 
PHREY said in departing from his prepared 
text. 

“Td hate to be stuck on a fourth floor of 
a tenement with rats nibbling on the kids’ 
toes—and they do—with garbage uncol- 
lected—and it is—with the streets filthy, 
with no swimming pools, with little or no 
recreation.” 

HUMPHREY told the county officials that if 
he were forced to live under such conditions, 
“I think you'd have more trouble than you 
have had already, because I’ve got enough 
spark left in me to lead a mighty good revolt 
under those conditions.” 


Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
House deplores slum conditions, and 
every Member—regardless of party—de- 
plores riot, revolt, and rebellion. I sin- 
cerely hope that this almost incredibly 
irresponsible statement by the second 
highest official in our Nation, the man 
who stands one heartbeat from the 
White House, was incorrectly reported by 
the Washington Post. 

If not, I sincerely hope that President 
Johnson, who I understand is holding a 
news conference tomorrow, will repudi- 
ate such inflammatory statements by his 
Vice President before more tragic dam- 
age is done. 

The golden virtue of silence would be 
helpful in this crisis. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s verbal spark is well known. I 
hope this latest spark, which did not shed 
much light, will not ignite conflagrations 
which even he cannot blow out. This is 
no time for incitement to riot from any 
source, and certainly not from the Vice 
President of the United States. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOM- 
EN’S CLUBS—“PRESERVE THE 
GRAND CANYON” 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Say- 

Lor] may extend his remarks at this 

point in the Record and include extrane- 

ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as the 
American public becomes more aware of 
the plot to impair the grandeur of the 
Grand Canyon, opposition rises against 
the proposed Bridge Canyon and Marble 
Canyon Dams. Everyone who has en- 
joyed the canyon’s incomparable beauty 
wants succeeding generations to share 
the experience; those who have not yet 
had an opportunity to visit this wonder- 
land have every reason to protest the 
impairment of such an invaluable nat- 
ural heritage. 

I am pleased to report that the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
joined forces with those of us who seek 
to preserve the Grand Canyon in its na- 
tive state. The organization’s position 
is stated in the following letter from Mrs. 
E. D. Pearce, president: 

GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1966. 

Hon, JOHN P. SAYLOR, 

Member, Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Saytor: Your responsibility in 
making the correct decision with reference 
to the construction of the two proposed dams 
in the Grand Canyon is heavy indeed and I 
cannot presume to tell you what the “correct 
decision” is—but certainly I can urge you to 
investigate any and all alternative solu- 
tions to the Arizona water problem. Surely 
there must be a solution which would pre- 
serve the Grand Canyon. 

In writing to you now, and in quoting our 
own policy, I speak for the members of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs who 
“oppose very strongly any efforts to com- 
mercialize any national park or monument 
except such developments as may be demon- 
strated clearly to be necessary to the national 
defense.” 

We believe that “our national parks and 
monuments are administered by the National 
Park Service under policies which are in- 
tended to ensure permanent preservation of 
the scenic, scientific, and historical features 
they contain, and which prohibit grazing, 
logging, mining, and engineering, or any 
other projects which will destroy their nat- 
ural character.” 

We urge you to do whatever you can to pre- 
serve the Grand Canyon so that future gen- 
erations may also know its splendor. 

My best regards to you. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. E. D. PEARCE, 
President. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may be permitted to sit while the House 
is in session during general debate to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE 
NEW IMMIGRATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken the floor today to give the Members 
of the House a preliminary report on the 
operations of the Immigration Act of 
1965. The principal objective of that 
legislation was to end forever, by abolish- 
ing the discriminatory national origins 
quota system, a situation under which 
relatives of U.S. citizens or resident 
aliens, and skilled professionals and 
technicians, were obliged to wait as long 
as a decade before they could come to the 
United States. This resulted from their 
misfortune in being born in a country 
which had been allocated a very small 
annual quota of immigrants to the 
United States under a system which, in 
effect, had proclaimed the superiority of 
certain races of peoples over others in 
their desirability as immigrants. This 
was true even though the alien immi- 
grant had been granted a technical pref- 
erence in immigrating by reason of his 
relationship or skill. 

The Department of State has informed 
me that on July 1, 1966, at the beginning 
of the new fiscal year and only 7 months 
after initial operation under the new 
law, backlogs and waiting lists have been 
wiped out and an immigrant visa is im- 
mediately available to any alien immi- 
grant for whom a preference has been 
authorized by reason of relationship or 
skill. The single exception relates to 
Italian-born brothers and sisters of U.S. 
citizens, where there has been an ex- 
traordinarily heavy demand. Over 50,000 
close relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
sons with high skills urgently needed in 
the United States were admitted for per- 
manent residence during the first 7 
months of operations under the new im- 
migration law. 

There had been some concern over the 
so-called labor provisions of the new law. 
Bills have been introduced to repeal these 
provisions. They were originally put 
into the new law to insure that immi- 
grants not entitled to preferences would 
not be admitted to the United States if 
their admission could displace American 
workers or adversely affect wages and 
working conditions in the United States. 
I have been watching the operation of 
this new section closely and became con- 
vinced that the interpretations of the 
law had been unnecessarily restrictive. 
The requirements of a specific employer 
in each case had almost completely nulli- 
fied any distinction between preference 
and nonpreference immigrants. Overly 
complicated forms and too many review 
stages within the State and Federal De- 
partments of Labor had unnecessarily de- 
layed the processing of applications. 

Three weeks ago I met with Labor Sec- 
retary Willard W. Wirtz and a number 
of his top assistants and suggested 
changes in interpretation and procedure. 
Secretary Wirtz was most cooperative 
and assured me that these corrective 
steps would be taken. In the Federal 
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Register of July 9, I was pleased to note 
the publication of the first of these pro- 
posed new regulations which, without 
sacrificing in any way the labor safe- 
guard provisions of the immigration law, 
will result in better, prompter service to 
industry and business as well as the in- 
tending immigrant whose talents and 
skills will fill gaps in our available labor 
supply. 

I commend Secretary Wirtz for his 
leadership and compliment him for his 
timely action. 

For over 30 years, Presidents of the 
United States have been urging the re- 
peal of the national origins quota sys- 
tem. Platforms of both political parties 
have proclaimed the need for its early 
demise. After 2 years of hearings, and 
the testimony of over 100 witnesses, I had 
the great privilege almost 1 year ago 
today of announcing that the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, which I have the 
honor to chair, had written a bill which 
became the Immigration Act of 1965. In 
just 7 short months, thousands of fam- 
ilies who were separated for many years 
have been reunited in this country as a 
direct result of this law. Too, physicians 
and surgeons, scientists, and teachers 
have been able to come to many of our 
hospitals, universities, and private insti- 
tutions urgently in need of their services. 
It is, therefore, with considerable satis- 
faction that I make this preliminary re- 
port on the actual results of the Im- 
migration Act of October 3, 1965. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS—FORGOTTEN? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bray], is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important events of the annual 
Captive Nations Week observance is the 
discussion of the week and the captive 
nations over the award-winning “George- 
town University Forum.” It has been 
my privilege and pleasure to appear on 
this nationwide forum, as I know it has 
been for many others in Congress. 
Transmitted over 250 radio stations, the 
media of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, the Armed 
Forces Radio and the Voice of America, 
the “Georgetown University Forum” is 
under the able direction of the Rev. 
Francis J. Heyden, S.J., and the Rev. 
Daniel E. Power, S.J. The forum is also 
televised over NBC and the educational 
television network. 

As part of the eighth observance of 
Captive Nations Week, the Georgetown 
Forum recently presented the program 
titled “Captive Nations: Forgotten?” 
The panel of the program consisted of 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman of the 
National Captive Nations Committee and 
a professor of economics at Georgetown 
University; Lt. Col. Philip J. Corso, mili- 
tary analyst and assistant to the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Policy of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, and 
Mr. Frank Van der Linden, author and 
syndicated newspaper correspondent. 
The moderator was Mr. Wallace Fanning, 
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of NBC news. Because of its illumi- 
nating character regarding the captive 
nations, I include the full transcript of 
the program in the RECORD: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS: FORGOTTEN? 


(Georgetown University Forum, Washington, 
D.C., June 28, 1966; panel: Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, chairman of the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee, professor of eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University; Lt. Col. 
Philip J. Corso, military analyst, and as- 
sistant to the chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Policy; Mr. Frank Van der Linden, 
author and syndicated newspaper corre- 
spondent; moderator: Wallace Fanning, 
NBC News) 

Moperator. Since 1959, when the Captive 
Nations Week resolution was passed by the 
United States Congress, Moscow, and its 
Red totalitarian associates have persistently 
denied the resolution, and called for its re- 
peal. Year after year Khrushchev vehe- 
mently condemned the resolution which is 
known also as Public Law 86-90. 

During the 1965 Captive Nations Week 
Observance, the top Russian ideologist and 
member of the Soviet Presidium, Mikhail 
Suslov, had this to say: “Especially disgust- 
ing is the villainous demagoguery of the im- 
perialistic chieftains of the United States. 
Each year they organize the so-called Cap- 
tive Nations Week, hypocritically pretending 
to be defending of nations that have escaped 
from their yoke.” 

Is one an “imperialistic chieftain” in the 
United States when he supports an act of 
Congress directed towards the eventual free- 
dom of all captive nations? What is it in 
the resolution that has produced this unprec- 
edented scare in Russia’s Kremlin over this 
entire period? How is Captive Nations Week 
related to current developments in the Red 
Empire, to Vietnam, to the so-called policy 
of building bridges of understanding, and to 
America’s posture in the Cold War? These 
are fundamental questions to which our 
panel addresses itself today. 

And I think equally fundamental, Dr. 
Dobriansky, and the Communists notwith- 
standing, is the question of how successfully 
has the observance of Captive Nations Week 
been proceeding. 

Dr. DopriANsky. Well, since 1959, the Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance here in the 
United States has, I would say, progressed 
by leaps and bounds. Last year, for example, 
in addition to the president issuing the 
proclamation, over half of the Governors of 
our States issued proclamations and these 
States are very neatly distributed, so to 
speak. The Governor of Arkansas, the Goy- 
ernor of New Hampshire, the Governor of 
Florida, the Governor of Washington State, 
each issued a proclamation. 

Likewise, all the major cities conducted 
Captive Nations Week observances. The 
mayors in these cities, from Boston all the 
way down to Los Anegeles, from Seattle down 
to Miami, across the country, issued procla- 
mations, 

Many local Captive Nations committees 
have been established, so that today there 
are close to about 75 in various parts of the 
country. 

In addition, the Congress of the United 
States, annually, has been on record obsery- 
ing the Week, and a Congressional display 
of speechmaking etc. marked the affair last 
year. 

So that one finds here a steady growth, 
year by year, and as I said, sometimes, leap- 
ing ahead. The Week has even taken an 
international dimension, in that certain 
countries, for example, the Republic of 
China, Sweden, Turkey, West Germany, Aus- 
tralia, and a few others likewise observe 
the Week, despite the fact that they do not 
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have a law such as we have, Public Law 
86-90, which is the Captive Nations Week 
resolution. 

And I might say this, that in addition to 
all of these aspects of the Week's observance, 
we had last year, as in early years since 1959, 
rather vehement denounciations of the Week 
from behind the Iron Curtain, the Bamboo 
Curtain, and also the Sugar Curtain. So 
that the Red totalitarians in Moscow, in 
Warsaw and elsewhere have been rather 
shaken by this observance and would like 
to have it eliminated. 

Mopgrator. What is there in the nature of 
the observance that causes the reaction? 
Is it the idea behind it, or is it the nature of 
the observances themselyes? 

Dr. Donntaxs KT. Well, both. The idea be- 
ing that this really is a deep thorn in the 
side the strategy being pursued by Moscow 
and the Red capitals in Eastern Europe, In 
the past, out of Peiping there were similar 
denunciations, but I didn’t see anything out 
of Peiping last year. So that in the main 
the Week symbolizes the continued captivity 
of all of these nations, and actually serves 
as an impediment to the type of strategy 
of “Peaceful Coexistence” pursued by the Red 
totalitarlans and really the general acqui- 
escence on the part of the United States as 
well as many other Western countries to 
these captive areas. 

Colonel Corso, Dr. Dobriansky, I would 
like to add that the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution and the Captive Nations Week 
itself strike right at the heart or basis of 
Soviet Russian policies and ambitions. And 
what I mean by this is their policy of World 
Revolution. If these captive nations begin 
to break away from them, their revolution 
is given a setback and their whole empire 
and their system might collapse. 

The reason that Suslov speaks in this man- 
ner is because he is really the man responsi- 
ble for holding the nations in captivity. 
His position has been for almost twenty 
years head of the Foreign Section, with For- 
eign Directors of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Under him are his two Chief Lieutenants, 
Parmarov and a man named Andropov. 
Parmarov controls the foreign Communist 
parties and Andropov controls the satellite 
or the captive nations’ Communist parties. 
These are no longer the old time revolution- 
aries; they are very clever, intelligent, scien- 
tific types. They make very few mistakes. 
They run the system of controls over the 
captive nations, and they keep this with an 
iron hand. The control spreads not down, 
but mostly on the top levels of military con- 
trol and the police, 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Dr. Dobriansky, I 
would like to ask you, don’t you think that 
this whole idea of building bridges to East- 
ern Europe is a dangerous policy and that it 
seems to give the Communist nations the 
advantage over us? They are trying, it 
seems to me, to weaken Western Europe and 
NATO with the idea that if we would just 
dismantle some of our troops over there they 
would go through the motions of watering 
down the Warsaw Pact forces, which as we 
know would just be a bait, because the Rus- 
sian Army would be right there behind them. 
Isn't this building bridges policy pretty 
dangerous in your opinion? 

Dr. Dosriansxy. Well, I would say yes. Of 
course it could be worked another way. We 
are on record, for example, calling for the 
building of bridges of understanding with 
many captive nations in the Soviet Union. 
In other words, what I am saying is that we 
are testing the sincerity of those who are 
advocating this particular policy in connec- 
tion, as they call it, with the satellite areas, 

Poland, Hungary, Rumania. Now, 
we are contending; well, you want to build 
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bridges of understanding, let’s build these 
bridges with the many nations, the peoples 


themselves, in the Soviet Union meaning. 


the non-Russian Georgians, Ukrainians and 
so forth. So this can be used, you see, one 
way or the other. I am inclined to agree 
with you that if we build these bridges of 
understanding, let’s make sure that the 
bridge doesn’t end with the unrepresenta- 
tive Red totalitarian government. Unfor- 
tunately, all these bridges that they speak 
of will end with these totalitarian govern- 
ments, whether in Bucharest, in Warsaw, 
Prague and the like, and will lead to the 
further entrenchment of these regimes, and 
really to the solidarity and strength of the 
Red Empire. 

The assumption that is made here is 
fallacious. I may say this, Mr. Van Der 
Linden, you speak of “Communist nations,” 
I can’t see any nation, and I would even say 
the Russian nation within the U.S.S.R., be- 
ing “Communist”. There is no nation that 
had popularly accepted this thing called 
Communism ... and a distinction always 
has to be made between the peoples and 
the regimes. When you hear people say 
“Communist nations” and/or “Communist 
State,” only in the case of state would it 
be acceptable, because you differentiate again 
between the state and the people. Now, 
this distinction, incidentally, Moscow and 
the Communists use when they try to divide 
us, namely the American people—say, in 
connection with Vietnam—as against our 
Government, or the State. 

So here, they find it very disturbing when 
this distinction is made and used between 
the totalitarian Red government in power 
and the oppressed and captive people, 

Colonel Corso. You spoke about policy and 
control, I'd like to address myself for a 
few minutes to that. In 1953-57 I spent 
four years on the Operations Coordinating 
Board of the National Security Council, and 
I saw developing during that period what 
we call now the policy of fragmentation. The 
monolithic Communist bloc is fragmenting, 
and the satellites are building up independ- 
ent Communist parties—so it is said. 

Now I want to address myself specifically 
to those two points. The Communist parties 
of the captive nations are run from the Cen- 
tral Committee in Moscow. They always 
have been from the days of the Comintern, 
which Stalin claimed he dissolved, but which 
he never did. They just moved to other 
positions. And to show you how tight the 
control is I served also during the Korean 
War as a member of the truce delegation at 
Panmunjom. Across the table the chief 
delegate was a Lt. General of the North Ko- 
rean Army named Nam II. He was really 
a general in the Russian Army, and there 
were at least three others that I knew who 
were generals in the Russian Army, who 
came to North Korea to lead their armies 
and their political apparatus. 

Today, in Poland, we have a Lt. General 
Bojolevsky. He is Deputy Minister of De- 
fense and Training. He is a Soviet Officer, 
really. He was transferred to the Polish Army 
in 1953. He was a graduate of the Frunze 
Academy and was recently back for refresher 
courses. General Komar, he is Minister of 
Internal Affairs, which is the K.G.B. This 
man is a veteran of the Spanish Civil War, 
is a graduate of a Soviet military institute, 
and he is a Soviet officer. Yet, right now he is 
a Polish General. General Alexander Koso- 
kyn is a commander of internal troops, and 
he is a Russian officer. General Dojskovsky 
is a commander of the border troops, and he 
is a Russian officer. 

In East Germany, there is Army General 
Heinrich Hoffman. He is now Minister of 


Defense. He is a veteran of the Spanish 
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Civil War, and he graduated from the Frunze 
Academy. He is a Soviet citizen. General 
Otto Mylk is one of the most treacherous 
men of all. This man was a chief executioner 
in Spain during the revolution. He attended 
the Soviet Ministry Institute, and he is a 
Soviet citizen, 

This is the manner of control which they 
have today. And I am not speaking about a 
few years back; this is today. The Commu- 
nist parties in those countries cannot frag- 
ment or break away under this tight, strict 
control of Soviet officers and Soviet citizens 
who control the Police and the Military. 

Dr. Dosrransky. I am glad you brought 
that up, Colonel, because the feeling that 
we have always expressed year in and year 
out, during the Captive Nations Week ob- 
servances—and these observances actually 
provide a nationwide, and even as I indicated, 
an international forum—has been that it 
doesn’t make common sense to think that you 
could have, let's say, a Rumania, under the 
domination of the Rumanian Communist 
Party, break away from Moscow, or, for that 
matter, even let’s say Castro, and his Party, 
in Cuba, 

What I am saying here is that if one looks 
at this with some degree of sobriety and 
logic, he cannot but arrive at the conclusion 
that all of these Communist parties—and 
really they are the ones that contro] all 
these governments, including the Commu- 
nist Party in Yugoslavia—in the ultimate 
sense depend for their survival and exist- 
ence upon the Soviet Union. 

This would even apply to the Communist 
Party in mainland China because if, hypo- 
thetically, something were to happen to the 
Soviet Union and it were to collapse, then 
I think it would be reasonable to deduce and 
conclude that none of these Communist 
parties elsewhere would exist for long. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. Dr. Dobriansky, it's 
very interesting to note, in connection with 
your remarks, that our ambassador to Poland, 
John Gronouski, is quoted very recently as 
peddling this same propaganda line that you 
are exposing here. He is quoted as saying 
that he hopes that evolutionary changes in 
the economic system of the satellite coun- 
tries would permit the development of a re- 
laxed social system, and that he also hopes 
that within each of these satellite countries 
there can be developed a liberal and a con- 
servative wing, and we should realize, as he 
said, that Eastern Europe is not monolithic. 

Now, this is one of the highest officials in 
the Administration, certainly, dealing with 
the satellite countries, and yet we find him 
expressing this kind of hope of working up, 
or fragmenting the satellite countries. 

It also reminds me of a remark that Dr. 
Richard Starr told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee recently. The old Russian 
proverb that “Hope is the mother of Pools.” 
I wonder if you don’t think there should be 
something done to awaken the Administra- 
tion to realizing that they are just following 
the will of the wisp here. 

Dr. Doprransky. Well, of course, this has 
been going on for several years, since the 
Kennedy Administration, and into the 
present, and I personally believe that this 
will be one of the grand illusions of our 
period, 

Let’s recall that people like Allen Dulles 
and others, during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, thought in terms of evolutionary 
development within the U.S.S.R., and this, 
after all, is the center of the Red Empire, of 
what we call World Communism. No ques- 
tion about it; from the economic, political, 
sclentific and eyery other respect, it is the 
U.S.S.R. which is the very foundation of this 
entire empire, and the source, really, of all 
of our major global problems concerning 
peace and war. A 
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Now, in the USS.R. over these years we 
have found that instead of a mellowing 
process, instead of this evolutionary process, 
you have forces really that continue to be 
genocidal, continue to be Russifying and this 
has been brought out publicly but by the 
United States Senate. Unfortunately, many 
people don’t read some of these works, The 
Committee on the Judiciary came out last 
year with an excellent work, and yet I think 
they just scratched the surface, called “The 
Soviet Empire”. It deals, you see with de- 
velopments within the U.S.S.R., and actually 
establishes the continuity of what transpired 
under Stalin. In fact, in certain respects 
with regard to this matter of Russification 
and genocide of the various nations within 
the U.S.S.R., the present regime eyen out- 
stalinizes Stalin. 

Well, here you have many captive nations 
in the U.S.S.R. I think our people should 
recognize that this is not a nation-state, as 
you have in the United States. This is an- 
other assumption that unfortunately is made, 
and really is the very assumption upon which 
the Consular Treaty with the U.S.S.R. is 
based. You see, we strike at that assumption. 

Actually, in the U.S.S.R. there are these 
many captive nations: you have the three 
Baltic ones—Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania. 
Then there is Byelorussia, Ukraine, Armenia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan. 

Then, in central Asia, the whole area of 
Turkestan; then, of course, the Idel-Ural, 
North Caucasia and others. Now, these peo- 
ple make up close to half of the population 
in the U.S.S.R. It's very disturbing when you 
have a man like President De Gaulle going 
there, just as we had our Vice-President 
Nixon a number of years ago, and he goes 
to Novosibirsk and says, well, this is really a 
booming town, at the same time injecting 
certain notions about Siberia being an exten- 
sion of the Russian nation, which is untrue. 
Actually, there are many captive peoples in 
this area; so that while we talk about bridges 
of understanding, about evolutional changes, 
yet the facts are clear in the area of anti- 
Semitism, in the area of continued oppres- 
sion of these various peoples and nations, in 
the area of colonialism, economic colonial- 
ism. This work that I just cited has an ex- 
cellent chapter showing the extent of eco- 
nomic colonialism within the U.S.S.R. We 
don't bear on that dominant phenomenon. 
Instead, we content ourselves with this il- 
lusion, this hope that somehow things are 
going to improve and they, the Red totali- 
tarians, are going to mellow; they are going 
to become fitting partners in the interna- 
tional arena. 

Colonel Corso. Doctor, I'd like to diverge 
a little from the military and the K.G.B and 
address myself to economic controls over the 
captive nations. 

This has been one of the great fallacies of 
our time, when we think that the captive 
nations are free to trade with the rest of 
the world. They are not. The State Plan- 
ning Commission of the Soviet Union has 
extensions within each captive nation. 
These State Planning Commissions are very 
closely supervised and control the entire, 
almost 100%, economic life of the country. 
Over the last five or six years there is a bal- 
ance of payments deficit in favor of the 
Soviet Union against the captive nations, of 
close to $5 billion. The way this is done by 
the Soviets, and Kosygin recently called 
this—which our economists still haven't 
come up with the total answer—the “planned 
circle of economy”. 

What he means by this is very simple, 
oversimplified, but this is what he means: 
the Soviet Union will want certain raw ma- 
terials from the satellite states, or the cap- 
tive nations. They take those at a price 
below the world market. They will take 
them to the Soviet Union to manufacture 
them possibly into finished goods. Or, vice 
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versa, they will give the captive nations cer- 
tain raw materials, and the latter will manu- 
facture machinery. 

Dr. DoBRIANsKY. May I interrupt, Colonel? 
I don't think you want to use the term 
“captive nations” exclusively for those in 
central Europe. We have them, you know, in 
the U.S.S.R. and in Asia, and even Cuba is a 
captive nation, 

Colonel Corso. Or even including parts of 
Ukraine that border on Rumania, where 
there is oil drilling going on. And the way 
they operate, they will sell to the captive 
nations, and even exploit their own people, 
on prices above the world market, and then 
they would buy back from them at prices be- 
low the world market. ę 

As a result, the captive nations are kept at 
a certain level of economy which they do 
not want to raise. For example, we always 
talk about consumer goods. This “consumer 
goods in the Soviet Union” is one of our 
great fallacies, of raising consumer goods 
production. This is not so. The Soviet Un- 
ion for years, and most of the captive na- 
tions, have planned consumer goods produc- 
tion at a level between 17 and 22%, and is 
not planned to raise it any further. The rest 
is capital goods production. And this goes 
throughout the empire. 

Dr. Dosrransky. While the producer goods 
emphasis has always prevailed in the present 
plans announced a few months ago, in con- 
nection with the Soviet Union, it was stated 
by Kosygin that they at least planned with- 
in this five year plan to have a rate some- 
where about 40% for consumer goods, as 
against 60% for capital goods. 

At least that was verbally announced. 

Colonel Corso. I consider communist words 
from Kosygin of that type as propaganda, 
The true figure shows half of that figure. 

Mr. VAN DER LINDEN. It's also true that 
these same captive nations, for example 
Czecho-Slovakia, which aren’t able to feed 
themselves, are at the same time sending 
weapons to aid North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong in fighting us. If there is any merit at 
all to trading with these countries in sup- 
posedly non-defense goods, wouldn’t there 
be some way we could require these nations, 
as a condition of this trade, to cut off some 
of those supplies. In other words, if we are 
going to let Rumania have oil drilling equip- 
ment, shouldn't we say, quit sending oil over 
to these people who are fighting us, and say 
to Czecho-Slovakia cut off these arms ship- 
ments. 

Otherwise, we would in effect be subsi- 
dizing the very forces that are fighting our 
boys in Vietnam. 

Colonel Corso. Mr. Van Der Linden, that 
agreement has to be made in Moscow, not in 
Prague or in Bucharest or any other city. 

Mr. Van DER LINDEN. That's quite true. 
And shouldn't our Administration begin to 
realize then, that instead of encouraging 
this type of unrestricted trade with no 
strings, at least try to reach some common 
agreement on it? 

Colonel Corso. Then you get back to the 
unthinkable, which is always at this stage 
of the game, when you ask a question of that 
type of our policy makers on why should we 
go to the Soviet Union and tell them to do 
this. Then you get into the policy of the 
unthinkable. That’s the trouble; they al- 
ways use the atomic bomb, this is the scare. 
It’s always thrown in when you have them 
back into a corner. 

Mr. Van DER LINDEN. In other words, if 
we have a showdown with the Russians, if 
we quit pretending that they are friends 
and quit hoping for coexistence, then the 
scare is that we will have a nuclear holocaust. 

Colonel Corso. I have watched the Soviets 
for over twenty years and two Wars. I have 
met them face to face, and when you present 
them with determination, they will back 
away. 
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Mr, VAN DER LINDEN. That’s the same thing 
that happened in Berlin, where they quit 
rattling the missiles lately. 

Dr. Dopriansky. Of course, there are a 
number of points that have been brought 
up as concerns, for instance, the matter of 
saber-rattling. I think it’s very significant 
to bear in mind that since the Cuban crisis 
actually the policy of the Soviet Union to- 
ward the West has been one of pretending 
to be mellow, to be more peaceable and the 
like, And actually it’s part of their policy of 
fragmentation, not through saber-rattling, 
but really through these pretensions to bring 
about a fragmentation of Western Europe. 
And you see that they have done so very well 
diplomatically. 

Colonel Corso. There is one thing I would 
like to clarify very quickly there. There are 
two divisions in the Soviet Government, one 
is the Government and the other is the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Union. And the Gov- 
ernment is put forward just to deal with us. 
Their promises are not to be kept, like when 
Gromyko went to the White House to tell 
Kennedy there were no missiles in Cuba. As 
far as the Government is concerned that was 
true, but not as far as the Central Committee 
was concerned. 

Dr. Dosriansky. We have many of these 
problems, and they are brought up during 
Captive Nations Week observances. During 
July, the third week in July, many of these 
questions will be discussed in various parts 
of the country, and I think it’s just as well 

Should we go ahead, have liberalized East- 
West trade? Should we proceed to really 
bring about a general education here in the 
United States concerning the U.S.S.R. and 
the many captive nations in the U.S.S.R. 
And a host of similar questions are things 
that people talk about in this nationwide 
forum. I think for this reason Moscow and 
the other Red capitals just don’t care to 
have such things talked about. It doesn't 
fit in with their whole strategy of “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

MODERATOR. Thank 
gentlemen. 


you very much 
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Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fiscal 
year 1966 budget results announced to- 
day provide continuing evidence of Pres- 
ident Johnson's determined efforts to 
keep the Government’s finances on a 
sound basis. For the third year in a row, 
the budgetary deficit has been held below 
the estimates made in the budget 6 
months earlier and in the original budget 
for the year submitted 18 months earlier. 

In fiscal year 1964 the actual deficit of 
$8.2 billion compared with an estimate 
of $10 billion made 6 months earlier. 

In fiscal year 1965 the actual deficit of 
$3.4 billion compared with an estimate of 
$6.3 billion made 6 months earlier. 

Now, in fiscal year 1966, the actual 
deficit of $2.3 billion compares with an 
estimate of $6.4 billion made in the 
budget sent to the Congress last January. 

Thus, the deficit in the year just ended 
was cut by almost two-thirds—a steeper 
reduction than was accomplished in 
either of the preceding 2 years. 
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In his original 1966. budget message, 
President Johnson said: 

Government fiscal policies must promote 
national strength, economic progress, and in- 
dividual opportunity. 


The budget outcome for 1966 demon- 
strates that this has been done. During 
the year our national defense effort has 
been significantly bolstered. We have 
also moved forward in a number of high 
priority domestic programs such as edu- 
cation, the war on poverty, health, urban 
renewal, and others. And the unprece- 
dented economic expansion which began 
66 months ago stimulated by Federal tax 
action has continued. 

The substantial increase in economic 
activity has generated Federal revenues 
considerably greater than anticipated 
even 6 months ago. Coupled with unre- 
lenting efforts to hold down all expendi- 
tures of less urgency, the Government 
has emerged from the fiscal year just 
ended with a deficit roughly one-quarter 
the size of the deficit 2 years ago. This 
is certainly a significant achievement. 


TAX REDUCTIONS HAVE GIVEN US 
HIGHER REVENUES 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the budget 
results for fiscal year 1966 reinforce our 
belief that President Johnson, and Pres- 
ident Kennedy before him, have pursued 
wise fiscal policies. Administrative 
budget receipts in fiscal year 1966, an- 
nounced today, were $104.6 billion, an 
increase of over $11.5 billion from the 
preceding fiscal year. This increase is 
particularly encouraging when we view 
it in light of the policy actions taken 
during the preceding 5 years. 

We are all familiar with the oft quoted 
phrase “they said it couldn’t be done.” 
Well, we need only have to look at the 
fiscal results during the past few years 
to see that it could and it has been 
done—that we could cut tax rates and 
still end up with more revenues than we 
started with. Further, that tax rate re- 
ductions would move us toward a bal- 
anced budget. 

Since 1962, major tax changes— 
including the investment tax credit, 
liberalized depreciation allowances, per- 
sonal and corporate income tax reduc- 
tions, and various excise tax reduc- 
tions—have helped us achieve 66 months 
of uninterrupted prosperity and eco- 
nomic growth. In fiscal year 1966 pri- 
vate wage earners and investors bene- 
fited from these tax reductions to the 
amount of $20 billion. 

Despite these massive tax reductions, 
administrative budget receipts were 
nearly $27 billion greater in 1966 than 
they were 5 years earlier in 1961, This 
increase is nearly 234 times the increase 
during the previous 5 years when there 
were no significant tax reductions. Cer- 
tainly, this is vivid proof of the direct 
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relationship between Federal tax policies, 
economic growth and Federal revenues. 
In the months ahead I am certain that 
we will continue to reap the benefits— 
in terms of greater economic activity and 
higher Federal revenues—of this enlight- 
ened fiscal and tax policy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET RESULTS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MaHon] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident today announced the budget re- 
sults for fiscal 1966. Those results are 
gratifying in that they reflect a very con- 
siderable reduction in the earlier deficit 
projection. 

Last January, the administrative budg- 
et predicted a deficit of $6.4 billion. The 
actual deficit, announced today, was $2.3 
billion. In 6 months the deficit was cut 
by more than $4 billion. 

This deficit is the smallest in a good 
many years. In fact, the budgetary re- 
sult has been better than this only 4 
times in the past 16 years. 

The following table shows the basic 
figures: 

[In billions of dollars) 


Actual 
results | Change 


Janu: 
budge 
estimate 


Expenditures 106. 4 106. 9 +0.5 
5 83 (11.1) 
51.6 —.6) 
Rovenues ae 104.6 
Dolt- oce 2.3 —4.1 


I think it noteworthy that expendi- 
tures for civilian purposes—nonde- 
fense—were reduced by some $600 
million. 

The President and his associates 
labored long and hard and submitted 
what they considered a very tight budget 
last January. Holding expenditures $600 
million below that in nondefense areas 
undoubtedly required continuous watch- 
fulness. This decrease in civilian out- 
lays offset nearly half of the rise in de- 
fense spending associated with Vietnam. 
As a result, total administrative budget 
spending amounted to $106.9 billion. 
This is 15 percent of our gross national 
product—the same proportion, approxi- 
mately—as in 1965. One has to go back 
15 or 16 years, to a period before the 
Korean war changed the nature and size 
of national defense programs, to find a 
smaller budget in relation to the size of 
the Nation’s economy. 

In each year of the Johnson adminis- 
tration the administrative budget deficit 
has been reduced below the prior year. 
Each year the final results show a 
smaller deficit than earlier predicted. At 
the same time, we have had to gear up to 
fight a major conflict in Vietnam. And 
a host of new civilian programs have also 
been undertaken. Lowering the budget 
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deficit in the face of these facts is a 
noteworthy achievement and was made 
possible by the unprecedented national 
economic boom of these last few years. 


NONDEFENSE SPENDING HAS BEEN 
REDUCED 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sixes] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to note that preliminary budget results 
for the fiscal year 1966, which ended on 
June 30, show that apart from defense 
and space programs, expenditures were 
held almost $1 billion below the estimates 
in the budget last January. This result 
is the fruit of tireless effort by the Presi- 
dent to reduce expenditures to the low- 
est possible level. 

During and since the budget was pre- 
pared, the President has given all the 
agency heads strict instructions to re- 
strain their spending. Directives were 
issued to defer the start of construction 
projects whenever possible, to hold back 
on the filling of employee vacancies, to 
curtail employee travel, and to refrain 
from the customary bunching of yearend 
purchases. The vigorous formal cost 
reduction programs which the President 
required all agencies to initiate have re- 
duced the costs of operating the Govern- 
ment by several billion dollars in 1966. 

The 1966 budget results demonstrate 
the success of the President’s determina- 
tion to give the taxpayer his money’s 
worth and to help dampen inflationary 
pressures in this time of heavy added 
military costs. This, indeed, is respon- 
sible Government. Combined with re- 
sponsible actions by other sectors of the 
economy, our objectives at home and 
abroad can be fostered in a setting of 
continued economic growth while avoid- 
ing the pitfalls of inflation. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT ACTS TO 
PROTECT U.S. CERAMIC TILE IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Par Max] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Secretary of the Treasury has issued a 
formal order to the U.S. customs ap- 
praisers at all points of entry directing 
them to withhold appraisement on glazed 
wall tile from Japan. This action has 
great significance for the U.S, tile indus- 
try. By its action, the Treasury Depart- 
ment recognizes that extensive charges 
in a dumping complaint filed on Decem- 
ber 9, 1965, by the Ceramic Tile Manu- 
facturers of the United States warrant 
action now to prevent further injury to 
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the domestic industry in case the charges 
are substantiated. 

I have personally followed these de- 
velopments closely, as there are signif- 
icant producers in Texas and a plant 
located in my district assisted by Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
funds. 

The industry is made up of small man- 
ufacturers scattered across the coun- 
try. The alleged dumping of imports of 
ceramic tile from Japan has caused 
great harm to many American workers 
and inflicted severe hardships on their 
communities. 

The plight of the tile industry has been 
serious, as import penetration of wall tile 
rose from virtually none in 1947 to 25.5 
percent in 1965. Japanese tile accounts 
for 70 percent of all ceramic tile imports 
in the United States since the Japanese 
industry and trading companies have 
concentrated on the growing American 
market using dumping and other unfair 
methods of competition. 

It is reassuring to know that the U.S. 
Government is taking positive action to 
thwart what otherwise might be the 
takeover of another market which has 
been served so effectively by small Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

In 1961 the U.S. industry secured a 
unanimous Tariff Commission decision 
that ceramic mosaic tile imported from 
Japan was injuring the US. industry. 
Since then, their market penetration has 
more than doubled, to a point where they 
now have two-thirds of the U.S. market. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
at that time a Japanese delegation peti- 
tioned the State Department saying that 
the phenomenal growth of imports of 
ceramic mosaic tile was only a temporary 
situation. Since then, imports have 
risen even faster. The same pattern is 
being experienced in wall tile and I am 
afraid we are learning that much of the 
import increase has probably been the 
result of predatory dumping by Japanese 
manufacturers and trading companies. 

All these small American manufactur- 
ers ask is that Japanese manufacturers 
and giant trading cartels obey our laws 
when competing in our markets. 

Congress, I am sure, will follow devel- 
opments in this case with great interest. 


GOVERNMENT WORKERS SHOULD 
BE PERMITTED TO SEE THE 
AMERICAN LEGION PARADE IN 
WASHINGTON, AUGUST 29, 1966 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I introduced a resolution which 
would allow Government employees in 
Washington to attend the parade on 
August 29, 1966, to be held in connection 
with the national convention of the 
American Legion. I would like to take 
this opportunity to strongly urge that 
this resolution be passed, and I would also 
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like to urge that all citizens of the area, 
as well as Government employees, make 
plans to attend this huge parade. 

All of us here are aware of the fine 
work of the American Legion. The ac- 
tivities of this organization range from 
combating juvenile delinquency through 
boys baseball clubs, to promoting good 
citizenship by sponsoring meetings for 
teenagers throughout the country to 
learn how government works, to a wide 
range of programs and platforms de- 
signed to promote the strength and 
solidarity of our great Nation. Any 
community in which there is an Ameri- 
can Legion Post has richly benefited from 
the selfless work of the Legionnaires. 
Certainly, the Nation as a whole owes a 
vote of thanks to the American Legion 
for its steadfast work in the cause of 
patriotism. 

It is indeed Washington’s privilege to 
be host to the American Legion this year. 
This privilege is a valued one in that 
the Legion has not held its convention 
here for many years. I would like to join 
with my colleagues in welcoming the 
American Legion to the Nation’s Capital, 
and urge all citizens of the area to wel- 
come the Legionnaires as they come in 
from all parts of the country. 

I feel that it would be a fine tribute if 
Washington could have the largest turn- 
out in the history of the American 
Legion for its parade on August 29. 


EDITORIAL ON FLAG DAY BY LARRY 
O. HOLDEN, THE DAILY REVEILLE, 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Flag Day, the Daily Reveille, the student 
paper at Louisiana State University, 
published a moving editorial by Larry 
O. Holden. In case we think our young 
people are losing respect for the flag, 
I suggest that we all read this editorial 
which, I feel, represents the thoughts of 
a great majority of America’s youth 
toda 


y. 
The editorial follows: 


EDITORIAL BY LARRY O. HOLDEN, THE DAILY 
REVEILLE, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


It is 1776. The month is June—late June. 
The glow of day fades softly away, as the 
placid summer air flows gently through the 
open door of the two-story colonial home 
in Philadelphia and then out through the 
partly opened window on the opposite side 
of the now-darkened room. Sitting in the 
high-backed walnut chair and squintirg 
in the dim light given off by the dancing 
flame of the newly purchased whale oil 
lamp, is a twenty-four-year-old, nimble- 
fingered woman with an off-white chocheted 
shawl clinging lazily to her tired shoulders. 

Around her feet, in a hapazard mound, is 
a mass of red, blue and white cloth, now 
stitched into a single object— the first flag 
of the new nation. Putting the finishing 
touches on the sole remaining five-pointed 
star, the woman chuckles to herself as she 
remembers that Mr. Washington wanted the 
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stars to have six points each. Such is the 
legend of Betsy Grissom Ross and the mak- 
ing of the first American flag. 

Certainly the first time that this fiag was 
unfurled in the air over the young, aspiring 
nation, everyone who saw it viewed it with 
awe. There is was—the symbol of the new 
nation—now the greatest nation on earth. 

But what about today? What does the 
presence of this banner mean to the Amer- 
icans of 1966? What does this standard 
mean to Americans when it passes before 
them in a Fourth of July parade or appears 
on the television screen just after the late 
movie? We cannot speak for them, but we 
can say what the flag means to us. 

When the Stars and Stripes stream past 
us as we stand on a crowded street corner 
watching the gay parade, we experience a 
mingling of emotions and thoughts. We be- 
lieve that one of the reasons we stand a 
little taller, become a little quieter, and act 
a little prouder is simply out-and-out tradi- 
tion. However, this is merely the basis or 
foundation for our actions, feelings and 
thoughts; other things affect them, too. 

One of the most natural, and thus most 
common feelings that we experience after 
seeing the flag is pride. Unquestionably we 
are proud of this prosperous country and 
the very principles—freedom, justice, equal- 
ity, and humanity—upon which it was es- 
tablished. 

A logical follow-up to the emotional qual- 
ity of pride is respect. If a person is proud 
of another person, he generally shows esteem 
or consideration for that person. The same 
idea holds true for the flag. We are proud 
of it; thus, we respect it. 

The emotion that is probably the most 
deeply and most sincerely felt by many 
people, yet usually unexpressed, is love. 
Most people who are ardent believers in 
democracy and America (which have come 
to be practically synonymous) actually ex- 
press love for these two beliefs and for the 
Star-Spangled Banner. We express such 
love. This love is not like that of a mother, 
nor like that of a father, not yet like that of 
a sweetheart. It is a child-like love, em- 
bodying a child-like faith in God and the 
principles of government from which this 
country stemmed. 

That same child-like faith is present in 
another facet of this country that the flag 
symbolizes: the fathers of this country 
those statesmen who huddled around the 
table and inscribed their names on the Dec- 
laration of Independence and those who 
gathered at the Constitutional Conventions 
to work out the problems that confronted 
the new nation. The brain children of that 
unique assemblage of brave, loyal, unselfish 
leaders—The Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion—gave birth to America, the land of the 
free. 

Whenever we see the flag, the symbol of 
our country and of all who have loved it and 
have died—and are dying—for its principles, 
we feel two emotions which may not be 
evident, or even present, in many Americans 
today; humbleness and gratitude. 

Humbleness may seem somewhat out of 
place when speaking of the flag; but when 
the flag appears, it unfurls in such mejcctic 
splendor that we cannot help feeling warmly 
small. It represents such power and force 
never before conceived and never before wit- 
nessed by mankind. In presence of this rep- 
resentative of such overwhelming might, we 
naturally feel humble. 

The flag represents all the things for which 
we are grateful—Every time we see the flag 
being raised on the silver-colored pole that 
stands unbothered on the campus of Loui- 
siana State University, we are grateful. Why 
were we not born in Russia, Cuba or Red 
China? Whatever the answer is, we are 
thankful that the Great Physician saw fit to 
deliver us to our parents in the shadow of 
the American flag. Without having been 
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born in that shadow, we could not be grate- 
ful for the countless array of things which 
we are always adding to our lists of “Things 
to Be Grateful For,” such as: living in a de- 
mocracy (or to be more specific, a democratic 
republic), dwelling in a happy land, being 
able to obtain an adequate education, having 
the personal right to pray in a house of God 
and being able to stroll calmly down the 
street without fear. Our gratitude is all- 
enveloping and ever-growing. 

We are proud of the American flag, and yet 
we are humble in its presence. We respect 
it and love it. We are grateful for the prin- 
ciples, people, and power which it represents. 
We stand up when the flag passes Lefore us 
just as an Englishman rises for the Queen 
when she passes by or appears on the screen 
just before a movie. She symbolizes for him 
tradition and the high way of life known as 
royalty. 

The flag symbolizes for us tradition, also, 
but it does not stand for a single way of love. 
It represents America and every phase of the 
American way of life. It represents us and 
over 190 million other Americans like us with 
their hopes and dreams and fears. 

This is what the American flag means to 
us, 


ADDING YEARS TO LIFE AND LIFE 
TO YEARS 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roptno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time we are experiencing an era 
of outstanding and significant scientific 
discoveries and advances. The entire 
field of scientific research is dedicated to 
the purpose of “adding years to life and 
life to years.” One of the laboratories 
responsible for these momentous scien- 
tific strides is Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
of Nutley, N.J., a pharmaceutical firm 
within my congressional district. Its 
president, Dr. V. D. Mattia, has written 
a most enlightening article on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Newark Star- 
Ledger of July 17, 1966, and I include 
it in the Recorp following these remarks: 

HEALTH: DRUG RESEARCH PIONEERS IN 
PROMISING NEW AREAS 
(By V. D. Mattia, M.D.) 

The winds of change are gathering mo- 
mentum in pharmaceutical research. Ex- 
panding the traditional search for new and 
better drugs, scientists are now exploring 
other fields which may have far-reaching 
implications in man’s search for better health 
and longer life. 

For example, more sensitive and dependa- 
ble tests for rec the earliest stages 
of threats to health are now being developed. 
Advances in diagnostic agents will hasten the 
day when the physician will be able to 
emphasize prevention rather than treatment 
of disease. Recently there has been con- 
siderable progress in the search for new 
methods to recognize early disturbances in 
body chemistry. 

In particular, changes in the levels of 
enzymes (substances which initiate and con- 
trol chemical processes within the body) can 
reveal the very earliest stages of threats to 
health; new tests designed to facilitate early 
recognition of these changes will greatly 
help the practising physician. 

In addition, the increasing use of automa- 
tion for the performance of a wide variety 
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of tests holds great promise. For instance, a 
new device which was introduced recently 
can perform 12 separate tests on a single 
blood sample in 2 minutes. Increasing auto- 
mation of laboratory tests will widen their 
use in the practice of medicine. 

Some of the most dramatic scientific ad- 
vances in recent years have been in the field 
of heredity. 

Research has produced a far better under- 
standing of the role of DNA and RNA (dexy- 
ribonucleic acid and ribonucleic acid) which 
are found in each body cell where they act as 
“messengers of heredity.” The importance of 
heredity factors not only in disease but in 
the organism’s ability to adapt to stress 
and to environmental changes has become 
increasingly obvious. 

There is reason to hope that pharmaceu- 
tical research will, before long develop sub- 
stances capable of altering hereditary poten- 
tial and strengthening the body's ability to 
fight off threats to health. 

Few subjects have made greater progress 
recently than medical electronics and bio- 
physics. The electrical aspects of cell and 
organ activity are becoming better under- 
stood. As a consequence, electronic means of 
monitoring body functions (continuously fol- 
lowing vital functions, like heart rate, res- 
piration, blood pressure and others) are 
rapidly assuming great importance. Elec- 
tronic monitoring of women during delivery 
will, in all likelihood, considerably reduce 
the incidence of serious threats to the health 
of newborn babies. 

Much remains to be done in the fight 
against heart disease, high blood pressure, 
mental disease, arthritis, malignant tumors 
and virus infections. A great deal of research 
in these fields is now being done by research 
laboratories all over the world. Past ex- 
perience indicates that such major efforts are 
bound to result in progress. 

The science of immunology which studies 
the ways in which the body reacts to foreign 
substances has recently made impressive for- 
ward strides. We now know that many dis- 
eases involve an abnormal response to fac- 
tors which are ordinarily well tolerated. Not 
only allergies but diseases of the joints, kid- 
neys, skin, lungs and other organs are re- 
sponding to this approach. 

Just as tremendous advances in the field of 
atomic physics have revolutionized many 
branches of science, they have opened excit- 
ing new vistas in pharmaceutical research. 
By attaching radioactive isotopes (special 
forms of elements which can be identified 
by the small amounts of radiation which they 
give off) to drugs, their fate in the body and 
their action upon various cells and organs 
can be studied in a most revealing manner. 
The use of isotopes holds a great promise for 
future pharmaceutical research. 

The major objective of pharmaceutical re- 
search is two-fold: To add years to life and 
to add life to years . a fuller richer life, 
especially for our senior citizens whom 
science can help to spend their sunset years 
in an active, productive and satisfying 
manner. 


AIRCRAFT NOISE ABATEMENT— 
GILBERT BILL 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, to author- 
ize aircraft noise abatement regulation. 
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My bill would also authorize the Federal 
Aviation Agency, with cooperation from 
industry as needed, to carry out neces- 
sary study and research programs con- 
cerning the methods and devices for air- 
craft noise abatement. 

My bill is along the lines of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Jet Aircraft 
Noise Panel of the Office of Science and 
Technology. This Panel concluded 
that: 

Initiative for solving problems of jet air- 
craft noise can effectively come only from a 
source not compromised by economic in- 
terests in conflict with those of the major 
groups now involved—engine and aircraft 
manufacturers, airline operators, and local 
governments. And there is only one source 
meeting this constraint which can be func- 
tionally effective—the Federal Government. 


The Panel further pointed out the need 
for a Government program of research 
into the technical and economic aspects 
of the aircraft noise problem, and urged 
that the Federal Government involve it- 
self more deeply in the attendant legal 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent years, higher 
performance and noisier aircraft have 
entered the airlines. This situation will 
become increasingly worse if the Federal 
Government does not take action. I 
have received many letters complaining 
about aircraft noise at La Guardia and 
Kennedy Airports in New York City. I 
am more aware of this nuisance since I 
happen to live in the vicinity of La 
Guardia Airport, but it is not a problem 
only in my city; it exists in cities 
throughout the country which are ad- 
jacent to airports. We have a respon- 
sibility to millions of Americans whose 
way of life is greatly disturbed by exces- 
sive aircraft noise at all hours of day 
and night. 

The Federal Aviation Agency should be 
given the authority to establish aircraft 
noise standards similar to existing safety 
standards for civil aircraft, and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency should be given the 
power to set standards for limiting air- 
craft noise in the certification and opera- 
tion of civil aircraft. A research of the 
overall problem should include a study 
of suppression devices on the aircraft 
themselves, preferential runway systems, 
procedures for aircraft noise abatement 
through local zoning regulations, and 
compatible land usage in airport site 
selection. 

It is my belief that every citizen has 
the right to live in peace, free from the 
disturbance of undue aircraft noise. I, 
eee recommend early action on my 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CARLTON R. SICKLES 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. SICKLES] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of our colleagues have established a 
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tradition of submitting for publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment detailing their personal finances. It 
is a tradition with which I fully agree, 
and in keeping with that tradition, I sub- 
mit the following statement: 

Carlton R. Sickles and Simone S. Sickles, 
his wife, statement of financial condition, 
June 30, 1966 

ASSETS 

Cash: 

American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D.C.: 

Checking account 

Savings account 8, 044.11 
Sergeant at Arms, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—Checking ac- 


%%% — 725. 42 

Cash on hand, approximate 100. 00 

—::. 22-55 9, 065. 92 
Salary receivable: 


Salary (net) for month of 
June, 1966—U.S. House of 
Representatives 

Investments (note ) 
Real estate: 

Personal residence, Lanham 
(Prince Georges County), 
Md., at estimated market 
value 


1, 730. 62 


Other assets: 

Deposits with U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice retirement fund (avail- 
able only in accordance 
with applicable laws and 


regulations) 6, 736. 83 
Cash surrender value of life 
insurance policies 2, 208. 00 
Automobiles (1963 Chevrolet 
and 1964 Corvair)) 1, 720. 00 
Household goods and person- 
al effects (approximate) 4. 000. 00 
URE Sena A eonn = 14, 664. 83 
Total assets 95, 032. 03 
LIABILITIES 
Note payable—Citizens Bank of 
Maryland, due July 25, 1966... 507. 42 
Household bills and other miscel- 
laneous recurring obligations, 
SORO; 20 — — 500. 00 
Due Carday Associates, Ino 903. 45 
Mortgage payable on personal 
residence, Maryland State Savy- 
ings & Loan Association, amor- 
tized balance 25, 606. 51 
Total liabilities 27, 517. 38 
Net assets (note B72 67, 514. 65 


Notes to statement of financial condition, 
June 30, 1966: 
A. Investments held are shown below: 


Market value 

Citizens Bank of Southern Mary- 
land, Waldorf, Md. (common) 
er en 
Disc, Inc., Washington, > 
(common) (128 shares 
Disc, Inc., Washington, D.C. (pre- 


881. 00 
320. 00 


ferred) (5 shares 2 35. 00 
State National Bank, Bethesda, 
Md. (common) (2 shares) 110. 00 
Women’s Investment Group, 
Ch Chase, Md. (partner- 
ship interest 948. 76 
Carday Associates, Inc., Wash., 
D.C. (common) shown at book 
value (50 shares 25, 575. 90 
—— ARES NR Bree, 27, 070. 66 
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Carlton R. Sickles and Simone S. Sickles, 
his wife, statement of financial condition, 
June 30, 1966—Continued 
B. Not included in statement of finan- 

cial conditions are: 

1. Savings account of Simone Louise 
Sickles (daughter) in the amount of 
$898.26. 

2. U.S. savings bonds, series E, in the face 
amount of $4,525.00 owned by Louise E. 
Sickles (mother) and held in joint name 
with CARLTON R. SICKLEs. 


Salary income (gross) : 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 
Carday Associates, Inc., Wash- 


$29, 322. 82 


wren, d esep 5, 000. 00 

Georgetown University, Wash- 
1 450. 00 
U.S. Army Air Force Reserve 369. 00 
TT 35, 141. 82 
Investment income 373. 14 
Miscellaneous other income 443. 00 
„ A 35, 957. 96 

Less excess of office, travel and 

transportation expenses over 
reimbursements received 8, 854. 75 
Net income 32, 103. 21 


Notre A.—The information shown above 
was taken from the Federal income tax re- 
turn filed for the calendar year 1965. 


A BILL INTRODUCED CALLING FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COM- 
MISSION TO BE KNOWN AS THE 
FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SwEENEy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to a 
bill I have introduced today calling for 
the establishment of a Commission to 
be known as the Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement. It is the 
purpose of this legislation to establish an 
Advisory Commission to study the impact 
of certain recent decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court dealing with the consti- 
tutional rights of individuals in criminal 
proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, without a doubt, the im- 
pact of these recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions is historic, and they do present a 
serious challenge to the Congress of the 
United States. I do not believe that effi- 
cient enforcement of our criminal laws 
can be achieved in the light of the nar- 
row interpretation of them by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the Miranda case. 
Rightly so, judges, prosecutors, criminal 
lawyers, and aroused and concerned citi- 
zens point out with great validity that 
the U.S. Supreme Court has, by this rul- 
ing, severely hampered effective and effi- 
cient law enforcement. They contend 
that the general right of society to be se- 
cure from criminal elements has been 
undermined. 

The High Court decision makes it hard 
for policemen to interrogate suspects, 
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makes it difficult for them to obtain con- 
fessions, and limits police ability to 
search cars and seize stolen property, 
weapons, and evidence. Indeed, the Mi- 
randa decision raises concern in every 
police department in America as to how 
a police officer might make an arrest 
that would be constitutional and legal, 
and would stand up in court. 

One interesting reaction of the recent 
Supreme Court decision came from 
Ohio’s Cincinnati Police Chief Col. 
Stanley Schrotel, who said: 

In essence, these rulings have taken from 
the police the tools that are essential to do 
an effective investigative job. 


Mr. Speaker, I find myself in agree- 
ment with Police Chief Schrotel. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chief Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in the majority 
opinion, indicated that the Court en- 
courages the Congress and the States to 
continue their laudable search for in- 
creasingly effective ways to protect the 
rights of the individual while still pro- 
moting efficient enforcement of our crim- 
inal laws. This statement by the 
majority of the Court certainly is an 
invitation for the Congress of the United 
States to probe constitutional ways and 
means to accomplish this very laudable 
end, and this is precisely the reason why 
I have today introduced 2 bill to estab- — 
lish a Federal Advisory Commission on 
Law Enforcement, a Commission, Mr. 
Speaker, that would be charged with the 
responsibility of investigatir z the gravity 
of the Supreme Court decisions and their 
relative impact upon individual liberty 
and the right of society generally to 
enforce law. 

The purpose of this bill is to establish 
an Advisory Commission to conduct a 
study of the impact of the Supreme Court 
decisions in an effort to determine if 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, or in the alternative, leg- 
islation by the Congress, is timely, 
appropriate, and advisable. 

Mr. Speaker, amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution on this subject, which 
so vitally affect the constitutional rights 
of us all, certainly should not be carried 
out in an atmosphere of hysteria. It 
must be carried out thoughtfully and 
upon the recommendations of constitu- 
tional experts familiar in the field of 
criminallaw. Certainly such a Commis- 
sion should undertake tə define the 
rights of every individual under the Con- 
stitution, in the context of, first, the 
investigations of crime; second, the 
arrest, interrogation, detention, and trial 
of an individual in connection with the 
commission of a crime; and, third, other 
aspects of the enforcement of criminal 
law, and the Commission should weigh 
those individual rights as so defined and 
the interests of society in efficient and 
effective enforcement of its criminal laws. 

The Commission, Mr. Speaker, will pro- 
pose such constitutional amendments, 
legislative enactments and administra- 
tive actions, which in its judgment are 
necessary to carry cut its recommenda- 
tions. The Commission membership 
shall be composed of the following: the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a Mem- 
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ber of the House of Representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, a U.S. Senator ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, one appointed by the Presi- 
dent from a panel of at least three State 
attorneys general submitted by the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, 
one appointed by the President from a 
panel of at least three county prosecutors 
submitted by the National Association of 
County Prosecutors, one appointed by the 
President from a panel of at least three 
municipal officials submitted by the Na- 
tional Association of Municipal Officials, 
one appointed by the President from a 
panel of at least three attorneys sub- 
mitted by the American Bar Association, 
one appointed by the President from a 
panel of at least three police chiefs sub- 
mitted by the National Association of 
Police Chiefs, one appointed by the Presi- 
dent from a panel of at least three indi- 
viduals submitted by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, one dean of a prominent 
law school of the United States who shall 
be appointed by the President. 

The proposed Commission would report 
its recommendations and findings to the 
President within a period of 1 year and 
then disband. 

Mr. Speaker, the calling for such a 
Commission to study this important law- 
enforcement problem becomes extremely 
important as I sense there is a growing 
alarm being registered throughout the 
land concerning the crime menace. 
Many have suggested that the High 
Court of the land, by reason of five liberal 
members of the Court, is misusing its 
power to interpret the Constitution, and 
many citizens are rightfully blaming the 
High Court for the creation of the prob- 
lems facing law-enforcement officials. 
Policemen and prosecutors point out 
that these decisions have been handed 
down as the Naticn’s crime rate in the 
cities, suburbs, and rural areas alike, 
soars. Americans everywhere are ask- 
ing themselves the question, “Are we 
really being protected in this society?” 
Are we safe on the streets of New York, 
Philadelphia, here in the Nation's Capi- 
tal, Washington, D.C., Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, or Los Angeles? I believe that 
Justice Clark, former Attorney General 
of the United States, in his dissenting 
opinion characterized the recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court with regard 
to the admissibility of confessions as, 

Strict constitutional rulings that in- 
serted at the nerve center of crime detec- 
tion may well kill the patient.” Justice 
Clark points out in his opinion that the 
police agencies, all the way from the 
municipal and State forces to the Fed- 
eral bureaus, are responsible for law 
enforcement and public safety in this 
country, and that he is proud of their ef- 
forts which in his view are not fairly 
characterized by the Court’s majority 
opinion in the Miranda case. Justice 
Clark states that detection and solution 
of crime is at best a difficult and arduous 
task, requiring determination and per- 
sistence on the part of all responsible of- 
ficers charged with the duty of law en- 
forcement. Questioning of suspected 
criminal offenders is undoubtedly an es- 
sential tool in effective law enforcement. 
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It appears that now in one sweeping 
decision, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
changed traditional rules of custodial 
interrogation which that same Court has 
for so long recognized as justifiable and 
a proper tool in balancing individual 
rights against the rights of society. The 
U.S. Supreme Court, in my opinion, has 
paid a great and particular emphasis to 
the protection of individual constitu- 
tional rights of criminal elements of our 
society without corresponding concern 
for the rights of victims of crime and 
the general right of society to expect 
effective, efficient enforcement of our 
criminal laws. 

Mr. Speaker, we do know that some 
crimes cannot be solved without con- 
fessions, and it now appears that the 
U.S. Supreme Court is willing to take a 
substantial risk insofar as society’s wel- 
fare is concerned by imposing its new 
regulations and rules on the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the social costs of crime 
are too great to call the new rules 
enunciated by the Supreme Court any- 
thing less than hazardous experimenta- 
tion and disastrous to the great national 
interest. What this Court has done is 
to reject without notice 70 years of ex- 
perience and to sweep away old rules 
without first knowing what the attendant 
effect upon law enforcement in the Na- 
tion will be. 

The Supreme Court decisions, in my 
opinion, amounts to a deliberate effort to 
preclude law enforcement officials from 
obtaining any confession whatsoever un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever, not- 
withstanding the pious contentions to 
the contrary as spelled out in the major- 
ity opinion in the Miranda case. An ap- 
proximation of the gravity of the situa- 
tion is contained in the comment of 
Justice Clark in the dissenting opinion 
to the effect, “I have no desire whatso- 
ever to share the responsibility for such 
an impact on the present criminal 
process.” Already in a large number of 
reported cases, the Supreme Court rul- 
ing has made it possible for killers, rap- 
ists and other criminals to return to the 
streets and the environment which pro- 
duced them and to repeat their crimes 
whenever it pleases them. 

This decision will not be a gain; it will 
indeed be a loss for the American society. 
The easier it is to get away with rape 
and murder in America, the less the de- 
terrent effect upon the criminal who is 
inclined to attempt major crime, This 
is not only good criminal legal experi- 
ence, this is good basic commonsense. 
The American Bar Association Journal in 
its issue of May 1965 pointed out very 
properly that when America has a situa- 
tion in which law-abiding citizens are 
unsafe in their homes and businesses 
and are denied the privilege of using pub- 
lic streets and parks for fear of their 
personal safety, we then in this Nation 
are approaching paralysis in the first 
duty of government at all levels. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
Congress understands clearly that it is 
our national duty to protect the citizen 
in his person and property from criminal 
conduct wheresoever its source or cause. 
We must ask ourselves, in the light of the 
challenge of the Chief Justice of the U.S. 
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Supreme Court, what are we doing to un- 
dertake appropriate governmental action 
to remedy the conditions which promote 
crime. Already throughout the land, we 
can detect a partial breakdown in the 
processes of law and order. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States of America cannot await the mil- 
lennium when crime will wither away be- 
cause its underlying causes have been re- 
moved through education and better 
housing and all the benefits of the Great 
Society. We must act now to protect de- 
cent citizens from criminal molestation 
of their person and property. No less a 
person than J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, who is 
closer to this problem than any Ameri- 
can, has urged “stiffer laws and sterner 
policies,” particularly in dealing with 
hardened and vicious criminals. This is 
the most uniform view of the police offi- 
cers of America who are responsible for 
the preservation of law and order. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that it is im- 
portant that the Congress and the courts 
safeguard the rights of all accused in 
criminal proceedings and to protect their 
right to a fair trial. But I also believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that the time is now at 
hand, for the general right of society, 
and each individual in particular, to be 
protected from crime and that their 
rights never be subordinated to other 
rights. The pendulum indeed has 
swung too far and there is good reason 
today for criminals in America to believe 
sincerely that crime does pay and that 
slow and uncertain justice can be evaded 
and penalties for criminal behavior 
avoided. 

The criminal elements of America to- 
day are particularly well organized and 
flourishing in our major cities despite 
the major effort and progress of law 
enforcement. Each State in this Union 
has proposed an anticrime program in- 
cluding revisions of their various codes 
and statutes. There is a definite need, 
therefore, for the modernization and 
strengthening of our criminal laws and 
for development of improved enforce- 
ment methods even if those approaches 
involve amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Law enforcement officers, police, pros- 
ecutors and judges deserve and should 
be accorded professional status and far 
wider public support. The dramatic re- 
interpretation of the U.S. Supreme Court 
of constitutional safeguards of criminal 
offenders has rendered the process of law 
enforcement far more difficult, if not in- 
deed impossible. It is essential that a 
remedy for this most unsatisfactory sit- 
uation be found without impairment to 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for more effec- 
tive criminal justice and an amendment 
to our Constitution, if found to be neces- 
sary, can await the final report of the 
Federal Advisory Commission on Law 
Enforcement which I propose by the in- 
troduction of my bill today. However, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to see the 
day dawn on America when efforts along 
these lines are delayed and we mollycod- 
dle young criminals and release unre- 
formed hoodlums to prey anew upon the 
American society. 
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The bleeding hearts of our times, and 
many among the judiciary, have exhib- 
ited an indifference to the rights of law- 
abiding citizens. If we are to effectively 
stop the spread of serious and dangerous 
crimes against America we must have in 
this land judges with courage and high 
sense of their duty to protect the public 
and adequately penalize the criminal 
elements. 

In short, it seems to me that we must 
adopt a most realistic attitude toward 
this critical problem for we in America 
have tried the lenient approach and it 
has failed miserably. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FAscELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a captive 
nation is not a new phenomenon in 
world history. Imperialism, with its con- 
sequent abridgments of individual free- 
dom, is as old as the very origin of na- 
tions. Since the dawn of modern his- 
tory, Russia has been expansionist. Yet, 
in 1917 the Bolshevik revolution com- 
bined this traditional expansionism with 
the new imperialistic ideology of com- 
munism, and an expansionist Russia be- 
came an imperialistic Soviet Union. 

Although Americans have not ex- 
perienced the imperialism of the Com- 
munists, hundreds of millions of the 
world’s population have. Tyranny, op- 
pression, and subjugation are the way of 
life for many people. We have witnessed 
this in our lifetime in the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries of Poland, Hungary, Lith- 
uania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany; in the Asiatic areas of Russia, 
China, North Korea, and North Vietnam; 
and, close to our own shores, in Cuba. 
Captive Nations Week, inaugurated by a 
joint resolution of the Congress in 1959, 
commemorates the plight of nations 
held captive by the Communists. In 
solemn observance we pay tribute to 
once free nations. 

Soviet imperialism has brought politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural stagnation 
to once flourishing societies. To an 
American who enjoys individual liberty 
and expression, who may pursue his own 
politics, occupation, and religion, it is 
difficult to imagine the condition of these 
captive peoples. 

But Captive Nations Week can have a 
greater significance than reminding 
Americans of the plight of other peoples. 
Every year at this time we might rededi- 
cate ourselves to the democratic princi- 
ples our country was founded upon. 
Only an America based on freedom and 
liberty, as the leader in the free world, 
will serve as the obstruction to the 
spreading of the despotism and severity 
of the Communists. Let all captive peo- 
ples take heart in viewing our demo- 
cratic way of life. Our country must 
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serve as the light of hope against the 
darkness of autocracy. 


VICTORY OF LOWER TAXES FOR 
NEW JERSEY AND OTHER STATE 
RESIDENTS WHO WORK IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
gratifying to note that the efforts of 
several Congressmen from the metropol- 
itan area to reduce the income tax to be 
paid by New Jersey and other State resi- 
dents who work in New York City, were 
successful. 

These Congressmen contacted leaders 
of the New York City Council, the State 
legislature, and also conferred with 
Mayor Lindsay on April 11, 1966. 

They pointed out that nonresidents 
employed in New York City certainly do 
not receive the same services as New York 
City residents and that nonresidents 
should pay lower taxes. 

An examination of the tax tables an- 
nounced in the press yesterday shows 
that nonresidents will pay considerably 
lower taxes. 

For instance, a New York City resi- 
dent with a gross income of $8,000 will 
pay $46, but a salaried nonresident will 
pay $12.50. A New York City resident 
with a $15,000 gross income will pay 
$114.80, with a nonresident charged 
$32.50. These are substantial differences 
and those who took part in the campaign 
to provide relief to nonresidents, deserve 
a great deal of the credit, - 

There are thousands of Middlesex 
County, N.J., residents working in New 
York City who urged congressional sup- 
port and the amounts they will save 
will be considerable. 

As a matter of principle, I object to 
any income tax by a city, because it is 
in conflict with the financial structure 
that has helped this Nation and its 
people do so well. Income taxes are 
essentially the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the Members of Congress who helped 
achieve the victory of lower taxes for 
out-of-State commuters. It was a no- 
table triumph. 

They were Representative DONALD J. 
Irwin, of Connecticut, who led the cam- 
paign, Representative LESTER L. WOLFF, 
of New York, and four of my colleagues 
from New Jersey, Representative» PETER 
W. Roprno, JR., CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, and HENRY HELSTOSKI. 
I also want to thank Joseph A. Giuffre, 
of Perth Amboy, a certified public ac- 
countant who specializes in tax matters, 
for representing me at the conference 
held in Mayor Lindsay’s office. I was 
unable to attend because of a previous 
commitment. 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR DISABLED 
PERSONS AND SPOUSES 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today, I am pleased to offer 
legislation designed to aid persons who, 
in many instances, have done all they 
may ever be able to do to aid themselves. 

This bill would provide tax exemptions 
for versons who are disabled and for 
their spouses under certain conditions. 
The bill would also permit a deduction 
not to exceed $600 for expenses paid 
during the taxable year for transporta- 
tion to and from work for these disabled 
persons. 

Today, while we are making notable 
strides in our efforts to provide training 
and job opportunities for the disabled 
and handicapped, it is a cruel but hard 
fact that many of these individuals can 
never compete equally with the many 
more fortunate who are not physically 
impaired. 

And this is indeed a share, because 
in too many instances it is the indi- 
vidual's inability to perform certain mo- 
tor functions and this inability alone— 
not a lack of desire or mental aptitude— 
that prevents him from ascending the 
economic ladder. 

The provision for deduction of ex- 
penses paid for traveling between home 
and work is especially important to per- 
sons disabled by maladies such as cere- 
bral palsy, polio, stroke, and other similar 
afflictions. Through my work in the 
United Cerebral Palsy of Tennessee, I 
know of the expenses suffered by persons 
who cannot use the common modes of 
travel for getting to and from work. 
Often these expenses include the cost of 
taxies. In addition, cerebral palsied 
have heavy expenditures for special 
equipment such as braces and wheel- 
chairs. Additional expenses include the 
cost of special physical therapy and other 
health services which the nondisabled 
person does not have. These costs are all 
above and beyond the normal day-to-day 
living expenses which he shares in com- 
mon with the nonhandicapped person. 

The bill I am sponsoring would provide, 
in addition to the $600 deduction for 
transportation expenses, an additional 
$600 exemption for the taxpayer if he is 
a disabled individual and an additional 
$600 exemption for the spouse of the tax- 
payer if the spouse is a disabled indi- 
vidual and the taxpayer is entitled to an 
exemption. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation might cost 
the Treasury a small amount in revenues 
but not a great deal I would venture to 
guess. However, it would provide for 
these disabled persons a retention of 
earned income which would, in turn, give 
them a sense of self-reliance and self- 
support that no governmental subsidy or 
welfare check could ever offer. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hacan of Georgia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FLoop) for the remainder 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hatt, for 30 minutes, July 20; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Smrrx of New York) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. McC tory in two instances. 

Mr. Bow. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Farnum), and to include ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr. Sr. OncE in two instances. 

Mr. Focarty in two instances. 

Mr. MCVICKER. 

Mr. SWEENEY. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. JARMAN. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 3093. An act to amend the acts of March 
3, 1931, and October 9, 1962, relating to the 
furnishing of books and other materials to 
the blind so as to authorize the furnishing of 
such books and other materials to other han- 
dicapped persons; and 

S. 3150. An act to make further provision 
for the retirement of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 8337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15860. An act to establish the District 
of Columbia Bail Agency, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 32 minutes p.m.), the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2575. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of survey of internal audits and in- 
spections relating to U.S. activities in Viet- 
nam, Department of State, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2576. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a pro- 
posed concession contract to provide accom- 
modations, facilities, and services for the 
public at the Glen Canyon damsite in Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area, Ariz., pur- 
suant to the provisions of 70 Stat. 543; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 923. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 15111, a bill to pro- 
vide for continued progress in the Nation’s 
war on poverty (Rept. No. 1707). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr, BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2412. An act to termi- 
nate use restrictions on certain real property 
previously conveyed to the city of Kodiak, 
Alaska, by the United States (Rept. No. 
1733). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3249. An act to consent to the interstate 
compact defining the boundary between the 
States of Arizona and California (Rept. No. 
1734). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 13982. A bill to amend the act 
of August 14, 1964, to authorize payment of 
any amounts authorized under the act to the 
heirs or devisees of persons who would have 
been eligible for payments under the author- 
ity of the act, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1735). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 14075. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to settle and pay cer- 
tain claims arising out of the taking of the 
1960 decennial census (Rept. No. 1736). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 14615. A bill for the re- 
lief of certain members and former members 
of the Army on whose behalf erroneous pay- 
ments were made for storage of household 
goods (Rept. No, 1737). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 16074. A bill to cancel 
certain unpaid interest accrued after Septem- 
ber 30, 1931, on loans made to World War I 
veterans upon the security of adjusted- 
service certificates (Rept. No. 1738). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.J.Res.810. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to proclaim the 8th 
day of September of each year as Interna- 
tional Literacy Day”; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1739). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R.15098. A bill to amend Public 
Law 89-284 relating to participation of the 
United States in the HemisFair 1968 Exposi- 
tion to be held in San Antonio, Tex., in 1968, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1740). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R.15785. A bill to facilitate the 
carrying out of the obligations of the United 
States under the Convention on the Settle- 
ment of Investment Disputes Between States 
and Nationals of Other States, signed on 
August 27, 1965, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1741). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FASCELL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.J.Res.1169. Joint resolution to en- 
able the United States to organize and hold 
an International Conference on Water for 
Peace in the United States in 1967 and au- 
thorize an appropriation therefor (Rept. No. 
1742). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1375. An act providing a method 
for determining the amount of compensa- 
tion to which certain individuals are entitled 
as reimbursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their graz- 
ing permits by the U.S. Air Force (Rept. No. 
1708). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1068. An act for the relief of Fred 
E. Starr; with amendment (Rept. No. 1709). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.1328. A bill for the relief of Glenn 
D. Humes; with amendment (Rept. 1710). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1945. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Raisla Stein and her two minor children; 
with amendment (Rept. No.1711). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2016. A bill for the relief of Arline and 
Maurice Loader (Rept. No. 1712). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE; Committee on the Judici- . 
ary. H.R. 2146. A bill for the relief of 
Demetrios Konstantinos Georgaras (also 
known as James K. Georgaras); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1713). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R. 3275. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
on the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment on the claim of 
Mrs. Melba B. Perkins against the 'nited 
States, with amendment (Rept. No. 1714). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3557. A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the U. S. Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Solomon S. Levadi (Rept. No. 1715). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4077. A bill for the relief of Jean 
A. Quaintance; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1716). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4457. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 
Miller and Mildred M. Miller; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1717). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4582. A bill for the relief of 
Branka Mardessich and Sonia S. Silvani; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1718). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5912. A bill for the relief of the 
estates of certain former members of the U.S. 
Navy Band; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1719). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6035. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Maj. John W. Roy, and for other 

purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1720). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6039. A bill for the relief of 
Robert A. Harwell (Rept. No. 1721). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7546. A bill for the relief of 
Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (retired) (Rept. No. 1722). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8694. A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the U.S. Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of John T. Knight; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1723). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8727. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard H. Adelberger; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1724). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 11312. A bill relating to cer- 
tain Indian claims; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1725). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 12512. A bill for the relief of 
Carl V. Elliott (Rept. No. 1726). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 13682. A bill for the relief of 
Donald E. Auseon; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1727). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 13683. A bill for the relief 
of Robert A. Ivins; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1728). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 13909. A bill for the relief 
of Edward G. Beagle, Jr., with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1729). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 13910. A bill for the relief of 
Charles J. Arnold; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1730). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 14514. A bill for the 
relief of Vernon M. Nichols (Rept. No. 1731). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 14379. A bill for the relief of 
John R. McKinney; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1732). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 16318. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 16319. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the act of July 23, 1955 (ch. 375, 69 Stat. 
368); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 16320. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16321. A bill to amend titles I, IV, X, 
XIV, XVI, XVIII, and XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act to require that drugs provided by, 
or under programs receiving Federal financial 
assistance pursuant to, such titles must be 
prescribed and furnished on a nonproprietary 
or generic basis; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GRIDER: 

H.R. 16322. A bill to grant an additional 
income tax exemption to a taxpayer support- 
ing a dependent who is blind or otherwise 
permanently and totally disabled; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16323. A bill to designate the Al- 
legheny River Dam and Reservoir on the 
Allegheny River in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania as the Kinzua Dam and Al- 
legheny Reservoir; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 16324. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Architecture and Planning for the 
Capitol; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16325. A bill amendment of title 
XVIII of Social Security Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 16326. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 16327. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors and dependents of local law en- 
forcement officers killed or disabled while 
apprehending persons for committing Fed- 
eral crimes; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 16328. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 16329. A bill to establish the Federal 
Advisory Commission on Law Enforcement; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 16330. A bill to provide for extension 
and expansion of the program of grants-in- 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 16331. A bill to increase the amount 
of Federal financial participation in State 
programs established pursuant to title I of 
the Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 16332. A bill to mesh the combined 
efforts of government at all levels with pri- 
vate endeavors to provide jobs and dignity 
for the poor; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 16333. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
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equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 16334. A bill to establish a Small Tax 
Division within the Tax Court of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16335. A bill to provide that Flag Day 
shall be a legal public holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OKONSKI: 

H.R. 16336. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16337. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to 
increase the salaries of teachers, school of- 
ficers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 16338. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ment by the Postmaster General of post- 
masters at first-, second-, and third-class 
post offices; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 16339. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize the aircraft 
noise abatement research and regulation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 16340. A bill to prohibit picketing in 
the District of Columbia within 500 feet of 
any church, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 16341. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation to enable the Post Office Department 
to extend city delivery service on a door de- 
livery service basis to postal patrons now 
Teceiving curbside delivery service who qual- 
ify for door delivery service; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 16342. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, SICKLES: 

H.R. 16343. A bill to authorize a program 
of Federal assistance to sea grant colleges in 
order to establish or expand programs in 
marine sciences, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16344. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for transpor- 
tation to and from work; and to provide an 
additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is dis- 
abled; to the Committee on. Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.J. Res. 1213. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the first week in Sep- 
tember of each year as “National Voter 
istration Week“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 1214. Joint resolution declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November in each even-numbered year to be 
a legal public holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 832. Concurrent resolution 
to provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. Con, Res. 833. Concurrent resolution 

urging the Bureau of the Budget to avoid 
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delay in submission of watershed improve- 
ment plans; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREIGG: 

H. Con. Res. 834. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H. Con. Res. 835. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H. Con. Res. 836. Concurrent resolution 
urging the Bureau of the Budget to avoid 
delay in submission of watershed improve- 
ment plans; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H. Con. Res. 837. Concurrent resolution 

to provide for a permanent United Nations 
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peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H. Con. Res. 838. Concurrent resolution 
urging the Bureau of the Budget to avoid 
delay in submission of watershed improve- 
ment plans; to the Committee on 


Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COHELAN; 

H.R. 16345. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Thomas F. McCarthy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 16346. A bill for the relief of Dr. 

Chandrasekarapuram Narayanan; his wife, 
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Yamuna Narayanan; and their three chil- 
dren, Manoj Narayanan, Vinodh Narayanan, 
and Pramilla Narayanan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16347. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Fidilio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 16348. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Wing Teung; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

HR. 16349. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 

I. Sison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

ELR. 16350. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elba 

J. Garcia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 16351. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertie P. Welborn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Retirement of Lt. Gen. Charles B. Duff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
on the last day of this month—July 
1966—one of this Nation’s distinguished 
military leaders will retire from active 
duty after 35 years of commissioned 
service. I refer to Lt. Gen. Charles B. 
Duff, a 1931 graduate of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, who has 
commanded the U.S. Army Air Defense 
Command, with headquarters at Ent Air 
Force Base in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
since September 3, 1963. In an appro- 
priate ceremony on August 1, at Fort 
Carson, Colo., he will hand over the re- 
sponsibilities of that vital command to a 
West Point classmate, Lt. Gen. Robert 
Hackett. 

Many of the gentlemen of this House, 
especially those who have served on the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, will re- 
call with pleasure, I am sure, those times 
when General Duff appeared before the 
committees to give expert testimony on 
Army financial matters. 

Although I was not privileged to be a 
Member of this House and its commit- 
tees at the time, my colleagues have 
kindly pointed out to me that they re- 
member General Duff as a very coopera- 
tive witness, an expert in the usually 
tricky field of finance who had reduced 
typical financial terminology into lan- 
guage that could be understood by all 
members of the committees. Certainly 
his expert and understandable testi- 
mony assisted the Members of this House 
in performing the legislative functions 
incident to the Army’s vital role in our 
national defense. 

Among his many assignments in the 
Army, General Duff served for over 8 
years in the Department of the Army 
budget and financial offices. Before be- 
coming Comptroller of the Army in 1962 


he served as Assistant Chief of the Esti- 
mates and Funding Division for the 
Army and later as director of the Army 
budget. 

General Duff and his wife, the former 
Miss Sallie Edmondson of Anniston, Ala., 
plan to make their home in the Colorado 
Springs area following retirement. I am 
Pleased that the Duffs will become 
permanent residents of Colorado’s Third 
Congressional District. 


National Airlines Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is more certain to today’s fast moving 
American public than the fact that a 
major transportation strike is both in- 
convenient and intolerable. 

Our dependence on the airlines pres- 
ently being struck has reached such pro- 
portions that even their temporary shut- 
down causes serious repercussions. Not 
only are the airlines themselves the only 
parties injured by this strike. We are 
now tightly bound together, in all parts 
of the country, by the air. We depend on 
it for freight, for business travel, and for 
the tourist trade. A strike against air- 
lines, Mr. Speaker, is a strike against the 
public, for all the population is incon- 
venienced in some way. 

Other employees of the airlines must 
be given leave, the hotel industry de- 
pending on convention and tourist traffic 
suffers, movers of air freight must turn 
to slower means of transportation or line 
up for the remaining facilities. Bus and 
train terminals became congested, and 
more and more people are forced onto 
our crowded urban highways. 

Settlement of this strike at the earliest 
possible moment should be urged in a 
single coordinated demand by the public, 
the Congress, and the President, acting 


together in what has become an emer- 
gency situation to restore these vital air 
services. 

The time has come also for the Con- 
gress to carefully review present emer- 
gency strike legislation under the Taft- 
Hartley Act to consider whether revisions 
are necessary to assure that our urban 
and industrial society will never again be 
deprived of its essential transit links. 


Vietnam Poll Results Tabulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFP 
HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including here the results of a poll I 
conducted in the Second Congressional 
District of Colorado. I would like to 
thank the more than 14,000 citizens who 
took the trouble to inform me of the 
views they have on the Vietnam war, for 
my poll was devoted entirely to that 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, one reasor for devoting 
the entire questionnaire to the subject 
of Vietnam was that as I conducted a 
districtwide series of town meetings, I 
discovered that the war was of such vital 
interest to my constituents that I should 
delve deeper into their opinions, giving 
them a better individual opportunity to 
express their views on the subject. 

One especially gratifying aspect of 
this questionnaire is that so many per- 
sons added comments elaborating their 
views on one or more of the questions of 
concern to them. Of those answering, 
35.5 percent were Democrats, 30.2 per- 
cent Republicans, and 34.3 percent inde- 
pendents. I also intended the question- 
naire to point up the complexity of the 
problem and the difficulty of our de- 
cisions, I think the questionnaire served 
that purpose. 

Perhaps the most significant conclu- 
sion to be drawn from these answers is 
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that a great majority of those answering 
felt that our Nation has a vital interest 
in southeast Asia, that our Vietnam in- 
tervention was justified, and that we 
must resist Communist aggression with 
force if necessary. These conclusions 
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must be tempered however, by the fact 
that recent political disturbances in 
Vietnam have created uneasiness and 
distress among many people. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pride in repre- 
senting one of the most educated, liter- 


McVicker Vietnam survey compilation 
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-ate and informed constituencies in the 


Nation. I am certain that the views of 
the citizens of Colorado’s Second Con- 
gressional District will be of particular 
interest to this House. 

The results of my poll follow: 


Do yon think the United States should be involved in Vietnam? 


Percent 
d- 
Yes 9 
question 


— AARC RS 78.4 21.6 99,3 
422 ve we e. the war in Vietnam more than was mecessary?__.....-...-..---.-..--------.-... 20.0 80.0 99.7 
3. Do you think it is vital to the United States to save South Vietnam from a Communist takeover?____. 80.3 19.7 97.6 
4. Does the United States have a vital interest in the future of southeast Asia? j.. 87.6 11.5 97.6 
5. Accepting the oe oe Buey we are now involved in Vietnam— 
8 vou think we should further expand our involvement in the war? 70.9 29.1 92.0 
Should we bomb the industrial cities of North Vietnam, knowing that many civilians will be killed?___. 56.9 43.1 94.3 
e) Should we expand the war by attacking the Vietcong refuge bases and supply routes in Cambodia and 70.1 29. 9 93.6 
Should we begin a naval blockage of North Vietnam «Ce 76. 7 23.3 96.5 
e) Do you think the United States Should officially declare war on North Vietnam 40.9 59.1 91.6 
8 you approve of destroy ing the agricultural economy of North Vietnam by bombing their dikes and dams and flooding 5 e ion 
Co eee . . 92.6 
6. Would the following decisions be acceptable to you as of an effort to end the war: 
a) Consider this a time to cut losses, cease fighting, and withdraw our troops ni 11.1 89. 9 99.9 
Pull our troops back to defend the coastal cities and air bases and let the South Vistaan do their own fightin; 13.3 86, 7 97.8 
9 onſine our operations to South peon (do not bomb Nath Vietnam) 14 2 80. 8 93. 2 
Withdraw all Am troops immediately after 16.4 83.6 96,4 
{e) Withdraw all troops only after we — 
e r . 2 21.8 87.1 
(f) Withdraw our troops if 1 by the Government of South Vietnam — 69.4 30.6 94.0 
one dye 9 in South Vietnam. Retain strong military bases in the Far East „ 63. 5 36.6 90.3 
Permi Sete tin O Dona N North Vietnam ietnam to be selected in a free supervised election, even if it seemed 
2 / / ß a a a a a a a a aa aaa a 61.6 48,4 92.5 
0 one government for both oe . 
o Union, F. Great Britain, and the United States 43.7 56. 3 88. 7 
g Keep South Vietnam independent from "North V am, but permit the Vietcong to Tun candidates in free elections 42.0 58.0 85.9 
) Keep South Vietnam independent from North Vietnam with anon-Communist form of government guaranteed by the United ae is 
z SE ES ee ðͤð v . . 88. 1 
Q) Expand U.S. participation in the war in an attempt to insure victory. gg 72.9 2.1 94. 6 
m) Continue the war at its present level until North Vietnam is defeated, even if it takes ears 3 25.7 74.3 88.4 
n) Use tactical nuclear weapons pears} enn. ... 34.4 65.6 92.1 
7. Should we bomb strategic targets in Red China— 
) Ni 11.1 88.9 88.6 
15.1 84.9 71.4 
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National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to our observ- 
ance of National Drum Corps Week, dur- 
ing the week of August 21 through 27, 
designated as such in honor of the 1 mil- 
lion teenagers in the United States who 


are a part of this colorful and decent 
activity. 

On this occasion, I am very happy to 
join with my colleagues in Congress to 
show our respect and admiration for 
these fine young people and to extend my 
best wishes to them for their continued 
participation in this meaningful and 
wholesome activity. The description, 
“an expression of order, color, symmetry, 
and beauty,” accurately portrays the 
wonderful marching and maneuvering, 
the bugling and drumming in which 
these drum corps units participate. 

Certainly this activity deserves the 
seal of “Juvenile Decency,” as a clean, in- 


teresting, and inspiring activity for our 
youth. Unfortunately, in this confused 
world, where youth is struggling to find 
a place for itself and an outlet for its 
zest and energy, Many of our young peo- 
ple get off on the wrong trail and fail to 
find worthwhile activities, ending up as 
juvenile delinquents or in the world of 
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American people the importance of this 
youth activity, and serves as an encour- 
agement to our youth and to the fine con- 
tribution they are making to our way of 
life. This movement deserves the coop- 
eration and support of all Americans. 
The spirit fostered within these organi- 
zations adds to the spirit that makes this 
Nation the leader in today’s world. 


Fort Sheridan Bids Col. Ben Chapla 
Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend, Col. Benjamin C. Chapla, com- 
manding officer at Fort Sheridan, Ill., 
for the past 4 years, is leaving this post 
on July 28 to become deputy post com- 
mander at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

A graduate of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point in 1929, Colonel 
Chapla distinguished himself as an In- 
fantry battalion commander during 
World War II, taking part in five combat 
campaigns including the Normandy and 
Brest Peninsula engagements in France, 
the Ardennes breakthrough in Luxem- 
bourg, and the Hurtgens Forest assault 
in Germany. He had become executive 
officer of the 28th Infantry, 8th Infantry 
Division, at the time our troops made 
contact with the Russian forces north of 
Berlin, where the Germans surrendered. 
Colonel Chapla also served in South 
Korea and in many other posts. 

In addition to his career as a combat 
officer, Colonel Chapla served during 1952 
as a professor of military science and tac- 
tics at St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. Later he was assigned to the 
Pentagon as executive secretary in the 
Secretariat of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
where he was in charge of career plan- 
ning in the Army. 

Colonel Chapla’s military service has 
been recognized by the award of many 
honors and citations. He was decorated 
three times for bravery in combat and, 
in addition, received the French Croix 
de Guerre avec Etoile. As a result of his 
service in the Korean conflict he was 
decorated by the Korean Minister of 
aoe with the Ulchi Medal with Silver 
Star. 

Mr. Speaker, I have observed condi- 
tions at Fort Sheridan since Colonel 
Chapla assumed his command there in 
1962. During this period I have noted 
the excellent care given to the physical 
surroundings at Fort Sheridan, as well 
as to the high morale of the military 
and civilian personnel at this historic 
Army post. Fort Sheridan celebrated its 
75th anniversary last year. At about 
the same time the Department of De- 
fense, with the approval of this Con- 
gress, authorized a transfer of the 5th 
Army Headquarters from the south side 
of Chicago to Fort Sheridan. The able 
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assistance provided to the Department of 
Defense and to the committees of the 
Congress, as well as the reputation of 
Fort Sheridan under Colonel Chapla’s 
command, contributed substantially to 
this result. 

The officers and men at Fort Sheridan 
have come to admire and respect this 
courageous infantryman and able ad- 
ministrator. In addition, the citizens of 
the surrounding and nearby civilian com- 
munities have developed an affection for 
Colonel and Mrs. Chapla which will en- 
dure long after their departure from Fort 
Sheridan. 

Many friends of Colonel Chapla, in- 
cluding an outstanding group of gov- 
ernmental, military, civic, and business 
leaders, will be joining together to pay 
tribute to him on July 26. Under the 
general chairmanship of Mr. Arsene J. 
Denoyer and representatives of the Wau- 
kegan-North Chicago Chamber of Com- 
merce, the military liaison committee of 
the Association of the U.S. Army, Lt. Gen. 
Joseph A. Teece, retired, and many oth- 
er residents of the 12th Illinois Congres- 
sional District will gather at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Glen Flora Country Club, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., on Tuesday, July 26, at a re- 
ception and dinner honoring this out- 
standing man of the Army. 

I am proud to include Colonel Chapla 
as one of my good friends, Mr. Speaker. 
I take this occasion to express to him my 
appreciation for a job well done at Fort 
Sheridan and to convey to him and his 
wife, Opal, my wishes for a pleasant and 
successful tour of duty at his new post 
in the War College, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the eighth annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week by the 
American people. It is a week dedicated 
to note the yearning for freedom and 
independence in the hearts of the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe. 

The bonds which unite us with these 
people are strong. But it is difficult for 
us in these United States to comprehend 
fully what it means to live without the 
basic freedoms that are so much an inte- 
gral part of our way of life—freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, freedom to worship as one 
pleases. 

But I am convinced that the desire of 
man to be free will ultimately prove more 
powerful than brute force. 

Ireland gives the world an example of 
a country that for 800 years never relin- 
quished her zeal and determination to be 
free and independent. As a boy I well 
remember the many tales told to me by 
my late grandfather Charles McCarthy, 
a native of County Cork, Ireland, of those 
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eight centuries of oppression. Although 
denied their religion, their language, 
their customs, their rights, these coura- 
geous people never lost the love of free- 
dom of independence that their tenacity 
and determination finally won for them. 

Freedom, indeed, is the wave of the 
future. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe have 
not lost their spirit or yearning for free- 
dom. In East Germany in 1953 and in 
Poland and Hungary in 1956, these 
courageous people dramatically showed 
the world their valiant determination to 
live under governments responsive to 
their needs and wishes. 

And even more recently, we have 
learned of Rumania’s attempts to intro- 
duce some flexibility in the tightly con- 
trolled eastern bloc and Warsaw Pact. 
In many of the other satellite states 
including Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and East Germany 
one can find signs of a deep yearning 
for peace, freedom and independence. 

Just this week we learned of sharp 
differences between the Soviet Union and 
its satellites over fuel and raw materials. 
The Eastern European countries are con- 
vinced that the Soviet Union is charging 
them excessive prices for these goods. 
The Soviet Union has taken cognizance 
of this situation, and Soviet economist 
I. Dudinsky has even broadly suggested 
that the Eastern European countries 
would do well to begin looking toward 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America for much 
of their future increased raw material 
and fuel needs. 

Czechoslovakia recently expressed its 
belief that it pays almost twice as much 
for Soviet oil as does Italy. 

Some observers believe that this 
squabbling could forecast the eventual 
end of the Communist economic bloc and 
perhaps even the dissolution of the 
Comecon. 

Western sellers of raw materials and 
fuel may have new opportunities for sales 
to Eastern European countries on a scale 
never before considered possible. 

There are many other indications that 
the United States and the other Western 
nations can assist the movement toward 
independence in the Eastern European 
countries by increased trade, cultural ex- 
changes, tourism and moral encourage- 
ment. These, in my view, are the best 
ways for us to encourage the freedom and 
independence of the present Soviet 
satellites. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of July 17-24 marks the eighth 
consecutive commemoration of what 
is known as Captive Nations Week. 


During this week, Americans will gather 
to manifest their concern for the plight 
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of the freedom-loving people of the world 
who today find themselves the captives 
of aggressive totalitarian imperialists. 
Certainly Captive Nations Week stands 
as a reminder to all of us who enjoy the 
benefit of freedom and liberty that the 
long-range goal of self-determination 
and freedom is yet to be achieved by 
countless millions behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains of the world. 

Certainly those of us who have any 
historical appreciation of the world sit- 
uation in Europe and in Asia understand 
that no amount of occupation by Com- 
munist puppet governmental leaders can 
still the burning desires of the freedom- 
loving peoples of these enslaved lands. 
These peoples, no matter how long the 
term of their occupation by outside 
forces, still look to the United States of 
America as their hope for once again 
reclaiming their freedom and independ- 
ence. Every intelligence report, every 
diplomatic contact confirms without 
doubt that there is strong aspiration for 
free, democratic, consitutional govern- 
ment in the occupied countries of Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
and the area of the Ukraine. 

Captive Nations Week gives us cause to 
pause and reflect upon the horrors of 
Communist enslavement that have been 
visited upon these peoples and to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the task of sym- 
pathetically pursuing ways and means 
of bringing these enslaved people their 
natural right of self-determination. 
Captive Nations Week is the week in 
which the United States of America 
should record for the world once again its 
long-range intention to work for the 
interests of the enslaved peoples of the 
world who suffer under the oppressive 
yoke of Communist occupation. 

The liberation of these people, our 
fellow human beings of different na- 
tional identities, creeds, and colors, 
should be the mission of this Republic 
for this Republic was born in a spirit 
of resistance and rebellion to tyrannical 
imperialism and it should pledge in the 
world forums to help all peoples in their 
difficult struggle for freedom and na- 
tional independence. 


Bill To Create a National Commission on 
Reform of Federal Criminal Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


? OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no one in this Chamber who does not 
realize the gravity of the crime problem. 
Directly or indirectly it affects all of us. 
Statistics released recently by the FBI 
ee —— 
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the total cost of such crimes to be over 
$27 billion annually—or $143 for every 
man, woman, and child throughout the 
Nation. Even more unfortunate is the 
fact that this rate appears to be ever 
increasing. Projections based upon 
present statistics indicate that by 1985 
1 American in every 15 will be the victim 
of a major crime. 

I am certainly not one to be smitten 
with “imaginary horribles”; however, the 
fact does remain that at this moment we 
are experiencing an unprecedented wave 
of lawlessness which should be dealt 
with now and not sometime in the future 
when the problem may be of uncon- 
trollable magnitude. The present crime 
rate refiects a real need for updating 
many of our criminal laws. Problems of 
lawlessness, particularly organized crime, 
are crying for solution. 

Despite the increase in nearly all types 
of crime, our Federal criminal laws have 
not undergone a major revision in 18 
years. We, as legislators, have clearly 
not kept pace with the new horizons 
which are being discovered daily by psy- 
chologists, sociologists, criminologists, 
and penologists in the study of crime and 
its causes. It is sad, indeed, that our 
law enforcement agencies must struggle 
to maintain law and order, and our 
courts must attempt to dispense even- 
handed justice with a Federal criminal 
code which needs modernization of lan- 
guage and remedies, and elimination of 
overlapping provisions. In addition, re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions relative to 
criminal safeguards demand a complete 
review by the Congress with a view to- 
ward revising certain fundamental con- 
cepts of the federai system of criminal 
justice. 

Recently, I introduced several bills to 
strengthen the arm of law enforcement 
agencies in the investigation and prose- 
cution of violations of our Federal crimi- 
nal code. Also, I have joined with several 
of my colleagues in urging creation of a 
National Commission to study the exist- 
ing laws and to recommend to Congress 
legislation which would improve our 
present system of criminal law and pro- 
cedure. 

The Commission would be comprised of 
12 members—3 appointed from the 
House of Representatives, 3 from the 
Senate, 3 from the Federal judiciary, and 
3 from private life. In performing the 
work of the Commission, the Commis- 
sioners will have the assistance of an ex- 
pert staff, headed by a Director who will 
act as reporter to the Commission, In 
addition, the Commission may hire ex- 
perts in fields requiring special study. 

The Commission will have the advice 
and counsel of an advisory committee, 
the members of which will be selected 
from such groups as: defense lawyers, 
legal aid attorneys, U.S. attorneys— 
that is, prosecutors—law professors, 
criminologists, penologists, and others 
who deal with criminal behavior and the 
applications of the Federal criminal law. 
Also the Commission may draw upon the 
experiences of several States which have 
revised their criminal codes in recent 
years. 

The great strength in this bili is the 
fact that the advisory committee would 
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be drawn from a community of men who 
know the criminal law best—men who 
live it from day to day. These are the 
men who develop new ideas and ap- 
proaches to the law and who may utilize 
their wealth of talent and experience in 
producing recommendations for the 
Commission and ultimately for the Con- 
gress. This advisory committee is vital 
to the work of the committee—vital in 
the sense that it will be a life force and 
creative element behind the work of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I encourage all of my 
colleagues to study and support this 
measure. I deem it to be the next major 
step in our fight against crime and a first 
step tcward preparing the best laws that 
can be written to curb the antisocial 
behavior of the criminal and to provide 
a full measure of justice for those who 
would transgress our Federal criminal 
laws. 


Remarks of Congressman Fogarty at the 
Catholic Hospital Association Annual 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 


CONVENTION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, JUNE 16, 
1966 


I am happy to be here today with so many 
of the members, friends, and well-wishers 
of the Catholic Hospital Association. I wel- 
comed Father Flanagan’s invitation to talk 
briefly with you about civic and political cli- 
mates, the necessity for social legislation, and 
the potential impact of some of that legisla- 
tion on basic values and its relationship to 
the provision of health services in a plural- 
istic society. I welcomed his invitation be- 
cause I am convinced that the Association 
and its member hospitals must seek an in- 
creasingly important role in providing health 
care under the changing philosophies that 
have surfaced in recent and pending legisla- 
tion. 

As you know, your representatives in 
Washington are doing their utmost to ob- 
tain the widest cooperation of our public 
and private forces In remolding the health 
aspects of our society. In the process, im- 
portant questions are raised and important 
decisions must be made at many levels. 

As one of the forces whose support must 
be marshalled in this effort, the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association represents one of these 
levels. When an organization of this nature 
meets in plenary session, major questions of 
public as well as of internal policy come un- 
der the gavel and controversy abounds in the 
give-and-take of discussion. Under our 
democratic system, this is as it should be 
and an entirely healthy situation. 

When Father Flanagan invited me to par- 
ticipate in your 1966 convention, he was kind 
enough to send me an information copy of 
your planned m. As I read it over, 
your choice of “Commitment to Values” as 
the convention’s theme struck me as both 
happy and logical. 
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It is a happy choice because the Hospital 
Apostolate is firmly rooted in commitment 
to values, practical as well as religious and 
humanitarian, values whose dimensions grow 
ever largar as your hospitals assume greater 
responsibilities, 

It is a logical choice because it brings to 
a focal point a quality that has characterized 
the Association from its very beginning. As 
evidence I might cite: 

Father Moulinier’s initial commitment to 
hospital standardization and his later con- 
cept of educational commitment; 

Father Schwitella’s commitment to the 
voluntary hospital; 

Monsignor Griffin’s commitment to empha- 
sis on the human side of the hospital; 

Monsignor McGowan's commitment to 
community involvement; and 

Father Flanagan’s commitment to de- 
termine the role of the Catholic hospital in 
a society that grows more complex day by 
day. 
I was also pleased to learn of the Monsignor 
McGowan Memorial Address, which will be 
delivered later today. 

Monsignor D. A. McGowan, or “Father 
Luke,” as he was affectionately known to 
most of us, was a close friend of mine for 
many years. His personal attributes and 
everything his life stood for have already 
made him a candidate for unofficial canoniza- 
tion by those of us who knew him well. But 
we have been unable to find a “devil’s adyo- 
cate.” 

There is no need to list Father Luke’s 
achievements for this audience. When Car- 
dinal Cushing preached at Father Luke's sil- 
ver jubilee as a priest in 1959, he declared 
that the monsignor’s “accomplishments are 
too numerous to mention.” I will abide by 
Cardinal Cushing's judgment. 

I recall Father Luke’s significant contribu- 
tion to the Catholic Hospital Association's 
publication, “A Voluntary Approach to a 
National Health Program,” written in con- 
Junction with Monsignors John O'Grady and 
George Louis Smith. When it appeared in 
1949 this document presented a “positive 
statement of Catholic social principles con- 
cerning the individual, the state, society and 
the place of government in relation to the 
health care” of people. By providing a crys- 
tal-clear statement of Catholic thought on 
current health proposals it brought those 
concepts back into the mainstream of con- 
temporary health philosophy. In addition, 
it spared no words in pointing out certain 
obligations under the principles of social 
justice first expressed by Pope Leo XIII. 

Father Luke had a compassion for all hu- 
manity that enabled him to find something 
likeable and admirable in everyone he met. 
And, no matter their differences, no one who 
met Monsignor McGowan could fail to react 
to him. 

None of us who knew this wonderful priest 
will ever forget him; now that he is forever 
on the side of the angels, the Monsignor Mc- 
Gowan Address will serve as a fitting me- 
morial to Father Luke, 

In my 25 years in the House of Representa- 
tives, I have been exposed to a variety of 
civic climates. If I can indulge in a bit of 
oversimplification, some were hot enough to 
establish the validity of President Truman’s 
famous remark about. . getting out of 
the kitchen.” Others were sufficiently frigid 
to banish certain proposed legislation to a 
permanent deepfreeze. But, in any case, 
their influence is undeniable. 

It is important to recognize that civic 
climate arises from the manifold changes 
that occur in the socio-economic-political 
conditions present during a given period of 
time in our country—changes which affect 
any consideration of our nation’s health 
needs. Today's civic climate involves such 
variables as population explosion and popu- 
lation shifts, urbanization and ex-urbaniza- 
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tion, the breathtaking explosion of knowl- 
edge triggered by scientific and technological 
advances, automation and its implications, 
and changing patterns in age groups, with 
increasing numbers of very young and very 
old people, 

As a result of the pressure of these factors, 
the focus of health services has changed. 
As communicable diseases decrease, prime at- 
tention is paid to chronic diseases. And, in 
addition to insisting upon stronger preven- 
tive health programs, our people want pro- 
tection from an environment that is being 
increasingly contaminated with disease-pro- 
ducing substances. 

In brief, we have witnessed in this country 
since World War II the birth and coming to 
maturity of a national philosophy of health, 
expounded by an increasingly health-con- 
scious and increasingly sophisticated citi- 
zenry. Our citizens have come to recognize 
the need for comprehensive personal and en- 
vironmental health services, and they have 
acquired the means toward realization by a 
favorable combination of social, economic, 
and political events. 

Now, while Mark Twain is quoted as say- 
ing that nobody ever did anything about the 
weather, the same statement does not hold 
true with reference to “climate,” civic or 
political, Let me give a few examples from 
history—incidentally, two of them were phy- 
sicians, and both of them were significantly 
able to alter the ‘climate’ of their times. 

Consider Dr. Thomas Wakley, an English 
physician of a century ago. Here was a man 
who was certainly outside the Establishment 
as it then existed—yet, because his livelihood 
was threatened by the conservative climate“ 
of the College of Royal Physicians in London, 
he entered politics and was elected to Parlia- 
ment. During his career, his legislative ef- 
forts won him much prestige, but he re- 
mained proudest of his "Bill for Registration 
of Qualified Practitioners . . .” which led to 
the passage of the Bill of 1858, the present 
legal basis for English medical practice, 

Consider Rudolf Virchow. This 


young 
pathologist, even before banishment from 


Berlin and subsequent fame in Wurzburg. 
dared to challenge the “climate” of the Prus- 
sian government for what he termed “cen- 
turies of neglect and corruption which were 
the foundation for the poverty and ignorance 
of the people.“ Virchow's efforts were instru- 
mental in bringing about the Revolution of 
1848, in which he was a leading figure. De- 
spite the fact that the government was over- 
thrown, Virchow realized—and persisted in 
stating—that the Revolution was “essentially 
social.” An objective appraisal will substan- 
tiate his claim. 

But let us move closer to home — right here 
to Ohio in our own time. I have in mind the 
case of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. This national organi- 
zation came into existence because one man, 
Mr. Edgar F. Allen of Elyria, Ohio, was 
shocked by his son’s tragic death and dis- 
tressed by the pitiful inadequacy of our 
knowledge about and facilities for the care 
of crippled youngsters. Through his per- 
sonal dedication and effort, Mr. Allen created 
a civic climate that was favorable to crip- 
pled children. That climate spread from his 
own community of Elyria to cover the state 
of Ohio, and ultimately it blanketed the en- 
tire nation. 

The Catholic Hospital Association’s own 
history indicates no lack of ability to recog- 
nize climate, and to do something about it by 
winning friends and influencing people— 
and legislation. When certain by-products 
of the flood of legislation that appeared dur- 
ing the great depression posed a threat to 
the voluntary hospitals of America, these 
institutions their common inter- 
ests by establishing a Joint Committee to 
represent them in hearings on Federal legis- 
lation dealing with health and hospitals. 
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With Father Schwitella as its spokesman, 
the Joint Committee achieved outstanding 
results: 

It won exemption for voluntary hospitals 
from the National Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration Code and a proposed excise tax on 
voluntaries. 

It secured Federal help for payment for 
care of the medically indigent for volun- 
taries without sacrifice of their autonomy. 

It “insisted upon the philosophical and 
ethical implications of the indigent patient,” 
calling these people wards of society rather 
than of government. 

It fostered the idea and ideal of coopera- 
tion and partnership, rather than competi- 
tion, between private and public health 
agencies. 

In this regard, who has not heard the 
story—perhaps more than once—of President 
Roosevelt's famous letter to the Catholic 
Hospital Association on the occasion of its 
Silver Jubilee, wherein he assured the Asso- 
ciation of his appreciation of the work for 
the nation accomplished by the private insti- 
tutions and particularly by the sister's hos- 
pitals, and further described that work as 
„.. . for him the chief argument for the 
maintenance of public and private institu- 
tions which is so characteristically Ameri- 
can in pattern.” 

But perhaps the best example of the ne- 
cessity for hospital people to involve them- 
selves in influencing legislation, and an indi- 
cation of the results that can be achieved by 
meaningful involvement, is found in the 
story of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act of 1946, more familiarly known as 
the Hill-Burton Act: 

It marked the first time that consideration 
was given to a measure providing for both 
tax-supported and voluntary hospital% 

It marked the first time that safeguards 
were provided for the rights of individual 
institutions in a sizable statewide program; 
and, 

Most significant of all, it marked the first 
time that a bill had been initiated, developed, 
and perfected by the hospital associations of 
America acting in concert. 

These are only a few examples, but I be- 
lieve they waive necessity for further proof 
of the desirability for understanding and 
helping to form—and thereby to influence— 
civic climate; and the desirability for in- 
fluencing—and thereby helping to form— 
legislation. 

The development of legislation is a legiti- 
mate concern of any citizen or group of 
citizens in America. Laws are made to an- 
swer needs and, since no lawmaker can be 
aware at one and the same time of all the 
needs of his own constituency, or his own 
geographical area, or the nation, there is a 
requirement that these needs be known. It 
would be difficult to find a Senator or a Con- 
gressman who has not benefited from a few 
spoken words, or a letter, or as a result of 
a visit from citizen’s groups or organizational 
committees. All of these agencies are able, 
in their own way, to offer convincing argu- 
ments for the need of a particular piece of 
legislation, and this is a legitimate use of 
personal or group influence. 

In the face of the problems inherent in 
the mass of recently-enacted health legisla- 
tion and of that yet to come, it is easy to 
understand the concern of those responsible 
for the management of our Catholic hos- 
pitals. Central to that concern is the neces- 
sity to maintain present values so that the 
principles for which the Catholic hospital 
stands will not be sacrificed. 

I share the commitment of the Hospital 
Apostolate to those values, but I certainly 
can offer no panacea, nor would I, realizing 
that for some time your best minds and 
deepest thinkers have focused considerable 
energy on the problems involved. 
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While there is no disposition here to at- 
tempt to illuminate even a single facet of one 
problem, I do believe that an article I read 
in a fairly recent issue of your publication, 
“Hospital Progress,” provides a starting point 
for the accommodation that must be made. 
This thoughtful article pointed out that “We 
have entered an era of new relations between 
the Church and the world... with new 
organizations, new institutions, new fields of 
action with their new dimensions... 
[that] have brought about new roles for the 
clergy, bishops, religious, laity and the whole 
Church.” 

The accommodation between Church and 
world initiated by the recent Ecumenical 
Council is swiftly being reflected by the 
actions of its leaders and agencies. This 
suggests to me that it is time for our 
Catholic hospitals to take a hard and realis- 
tic look at the future and what it may bring. 

There will be... there can be. . no 
impact on that future without planning. 
Some nameless genius has epitomized this 
by saying that we must do more than im- 
provise plans for the future—we must begin 
to plan our very improvisations. It is obvi- 
ous to the discerning eye that unless more 
of our Catholic hospitals move from calm 
waters directly into the mainstream of hos- 
pital affairs, they will be forced to react to 
situations and circumstances not of their 
own choosing, ag this is disastrous in 
strategic plannin 

If Father Luke were here with us today, 
I am confident that he would transmit the 
same message—those Catholic hospitals not 
presently engaged in community dialogue 
and community services must become en- 
gaged, and those who are already involved 
must expand the dimensions of that involve- 
ment. 

What I am trying to say is that even as 
each generation is born and passes away, it 
leaves an inevitable legacy—Change. The 
face of the hospital apostolate itself is chang- 
ing to reflect the presence and pressures of 
socioeconomic factors almost unknown only 
a few years ago. As a result, the activities 
and functions of our religious men and wom- 
en are reflecting a similar change. 

Of course, we know that it will always re- 
main the “Apostolate of Competency” of 
which Father Flanagan so often speaks. 

The Catholic Hospital Association has met 
here this week to focus attention on the 
many problems facing our Catholic hospitals 
and to establish a means of operation that 
will guard against any lessening of basic 
values as it moves toward their solution. 
When I meet our religious people today, I 
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sense that they have the same qualities that 
motivated religious men and women in an- 
cient times to minister to the sick and needy, 
and I have complete faith in their ability to 
cope with the complex health picture of to- 
morrow—and to do so with none of our basic 
values diminished. 

We cannot resolve the unresolvable, but 
with a full measure of dedication, selfless- 
ness, and patience, plus vigorous and imagi- 
native pursuit of our goals, we can fashion 
the instrumentation—human and admin- 
istrative—to win through to those goals. 
The real threat may well come from those 
who view the need for adjustment as some- 
one else’s struggle. 

I believe that our denominational hos- 
pitals have a great service to render in to- 
morrow’s health panorama. Come what 
may, I can visualize no circumstances that 
will deny the need for the particular zeal 
demonstrated by our religious people in 
medical service. And the other tangibles 
the Catholic hospital provides its patients in 
meeting the continuing health needs of mod- 
ern society help to provide a balance in our 
pluralistic society—the same kind of bal- 
ance the government recognized so many 
years ago when it entered its first coopera- 
tive agreement with the voluntary hospitals. 

Perhaps I could best advise you in what- 
ever efforts you see fit to make with regard 
to legislation deriving from the civic climate 
of today by repeating the oft-spoken injunc- 
tion of Father Moulinier, the Association’s 
“Founding Father.“ Father Moulinier’s 
counsel was to “Find the facts—filter the 
facts—fix the facts—and face the facts fear- 
lessly.” Fifty years of Association experience 
indicate that action taken after following 
that formula has rarely, if ever, failed to be 
appropriate. 

Meanwhile, your organization is perform- 
ing an outstanding service by stimulating 
among our people an understanding of the 
processes and problems inherent in our free 
society and its government; by encouraging 
more active participation and appearing in 
the van of that movement at practical levels; 
and by advancing the art of involvement, 
thereby aiding the public—and Congress, as 
its representative—in meeting the many 
problems confronting us in the health field. 

Only with the help of organizations such 
as yours and the assistance of public-minded 
citizens in every walk of life can we continue 
to ferret out and do something about this 
nation’s health needs and aspirations. Given 
that kind of help, your Congress can move 
to the fulfillment of one of its own commit- 
ments, its determination to make the Great 
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Society a means to a full life for all of our 
citizens. 

Arnold Toynbee, in his special “Study of 
History,” has asserted that “The twentieth 
century will be chiefly remembered not as an 
age of political conflicts or technical inven- 
tions, but as an age in which human society 
dared to think of the welfare of the whole 
human race as a practical objective.” I be- 
lieve the Catholic Hospital Association has 
many contributions to make toward that ob- 
jective, and I wish you Godspeed in their 
accomplishment. 


Opinion Survey of Residents of Bergen 
County, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, late last 
spring I polled the residents of Bergen 
County in my district on some of the is- 
sues currently facing Congress and the 
Nation. 

Over 12,000 of my constituents in 28 
communities responded to the survey, 
many of them sending along extensive 
comments with their cards. Students in 
21 high schools in Bergen County used 
this poll as an extension of their studies 
in history and government by reviewing 
background information on the issues, 
compiling the results of the adult sur- 
vey, and polling themselves on the same 
questions. This project provided a 
unique educational experience for the 
students involved, as well as a valuable 
service to me, and I was pleased to re- 
ceive many favorable comments from the 
schools which participated. 

The results of this poll have been dis- 
tributed to the press, and will be cir- 
culated among the adults and students in 
my district. I believe they would be of 
interest to my colleagues as well. 

The results of both the adult poll and 
the student poll follow: . 
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Protection of Veterans Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment I submitted today to the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on my 
bill H.R. 10557. The committee is cur- 
rently holding hearings on legislation 
dealing with veterans’ pensions. 

My statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. ST. 
ONGE TO THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FARS, U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 
19, 1966 
Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 

of the Committee, I want to thank you for 

this opportunity to present my views on the 
bill now under consideration before your 

Committee, H.R. 10557, which seeks to amend 

title 38 of the United States Code to pro- 

tect any veteran against a loss of pension as 

& result of enactment of the Social Security 

Amendments of 1965. As sponsor of this 

measure, I wish to express my deep grati- 

tude to all of you for scheduling these 
hearings. 

The enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 increased Social Secu- 
rity benefits by 7%. In the case of veterans 
who were receiving pensions, this increase 
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was treated as an addition to their “income” 
by the Veterans’ Administration for purposes 
of determining what pension would be paid. 
This increase in “income” has brought many 
veterans (an estimated 30,000) over the al- 
lowable income limit, at which point their 
pensions are either decreased or discontinued 
altogether. Each of the 30,000 veterans lost 
considerably more than they gained by the 
increases in Social Security benefits. 

Just to give one among many examples in 
my district, I cite the following: A World 
War I veteran, who had previously received 
a pension of $105 a month, ended up with a 


$84 a year. Because of the small increase in 
Social Security benefits his pension was de- 
creased by $25 a month. In a case such as 
this, common to many veterans, a $300 cut 
in a yearly income of barely $2,000 
mean a complete and drastic change in one’s 
way of life. A change of this sort at an 
elderly age is not an easy chore. It can be 
avoided by the passage of this legislation. 


than they did in 1964, the fact remains that 
the pension rates for 1966 have been sub- 
stantially reduced from those of 1965. The 
fact is that the increase over the 1964 rate 
resulted from a general increase in pension 
rates voted by the 88th Congress, and would 
have been received whether or not the Social 
Security increase had adversely affected 
veterans’ pensions. 

Also, the veterans who were not on the rolls 
in 1964 became entitled to one rate of pension 
in 1965 and then, a few months later, it was 
reduced substantially because of the receipts 
of a few extra dollars in Social Security pay- 
ments. Surely, Congress did not intend to 
deprive these people of all or part of their 
VA benefits by increasing Social Security 
payments. These are people who have 
demonstrated their patriotism beyond the 
call of their duty as citizens; many have 
given their lives to their country, and have 
left widows and children. 

On July 7, 1965, the Senate approved, with- 
out dissent, an amendment by Senator MILLER 
of Iowa, which would have prevented any 
cut-back in veterans’ pension payments be- 
cause of the 7% Social Security increase. 
Senator Lonc, the manager of the Social 
Security Bill and majority member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, accepted the 
amendment after pointing out that there was 
no intention of having any harsh results by 
having any veterans deprived of any portion 
of their pension because of Social Security 
increases. The amendment went to con- 
ference, but unfortunately it was eliminated. 
This resulted in the situation which now 
exists, and which my bill, H.R. 10557, seeks 
to correct. 

H.R. 10557 is not identical to the Miller 
amendment, but it will correct the same 
unjust condition. If enacted into law, it 
would eliminate from consideration as in- 
come (for purposes of determining eligibility 
for a pension paid by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration) the increases in monthly Social Se- 
curity benefits paid to an individual by 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

The question regarding the effects of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965 on vet- 
erans’ ns is: “Have you killed me with 
kindness?” For those directly involved, the 
increase in Social Security benefits would 
appear to be a cruel hoax, and the whole in- 
tent of the VA pension program and the new 
Social Security legislation would seem to be 
defeated. It was a mistake to have over- 
looked this flaw in the law passed at that 
time; this can be proven by the present sit- 
uation. All of the members of this Com- 
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mittee have undoubtedly heard from their 
constituents this matter. Many 
veterans are being hurt and will continue 
to be hurt if the situation is not corrected 
promptly. This is not a just way to treat 
our veterans and widows of veterans who 
have served our country in every war and 
remained loval to our democratic ideals. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge you and the 
members of your Committee to approve the 
proposed bill, H.R. 10557, so that those most 
deserving of aid will receive that to which 
they are entitled. The im state 
of many of these people does not warrant 
any cuts in the low yearly income they re- 
ceive now, and the intent of Congress was 
certainly not toward this end in the passage 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1965. 


Congress and University: A Partnership 
in Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


(Address by Representative JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
University of the Pacific, June 15, 1966) 


well be the last day of your life when you, 
your family and friends can all agree on how 
wholly admirable you are and you should 
make the most of it. 

I want, as well, to express my deepest grati- 
tude to the officers of the University of the 
Pacific and its dental school for the high 
honor you have done me this evening. It 
has been said that science promises us 
neither peace nor happiness; it promises only 
truth.“ Such a promise, it seems to me, is 
value enough and if this doctorate in science 
you have so generously bestowed holds the 
key to the truth in any way at all, it is 
worth a dozen trips across the continent, not 
the mere one I have in fact taken. 

According to the program you have re- 
ceived, the topic toward which my brief re- 
marks will be directed is “Congress and the 
University: A Partnership in Health.” I do 
not, of course, mean to imply by that title 
that health is the only matter of common 
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concern Congress and the University have, 
though certainly it would be a simpler and 
more pleasant world if that were so; if, in- 
deed, we could reasonbly say that the ques- 
tion of health could be dealt with in the ab- 
stract and without reference to any of the 
other challenges facing our society today. 
Were that true, there would be no end to 
the noble predictions that could be made. 
There would be no need to have the slightest 
hesitancy about the future. 

Regrettably, such a view would be a pre- 
tense; would be futile; would be, in the long 
run, impossible. The question of health, 
like every other fundamental consideration 
with which we must deal, is woven deeply 
and inextricably into the fabric of our so- 
ciety. Decisions taken in health affairs in- 
evitably interact with decisions taken in 
other areas of concern. If a priority is given 
to health, then it cannot be given to some- 
thing else. Money spent on health cannot 
at the same time be spent on something else. 
A man who devotes his life to health affairs 
cannot at the same time devote that life to 
business or politics or the fine arts. We are 
faced, as always, not with the easy decision 
5 choosing the good in preference to the 

ad. 

We are faced with the hard decision of 
choosing them among a variety of good 
things and arranging them in an order that 
reflects a fundamental social decision con- 
cerning our relative need for them at a pre- 
cise time in our history. We must talk about 
health matters at the same time as we talk 
about our commitment to the underde- 
veloped nations or the war on poverty or the 
war in Vietnam. 

This question of the standing of health 
on the scale of the cultural, economic and 
political facts of modern life has been of 
concern to me for some years. It has been, 
indeed, inescapable since the life of a Mem- 
ber of Congress centers about the neces- 
sity of standing up and being counted a 
dozen times a month on this business of 
sorting out America’s priorities and decid- 
ing which ones we need to emphasize, which 
ones we need to meet first. And, to com- 
plicate matters a bit further, the process 
is carried out in a public forum with all the 
pressures inherent in such a method. It 
is something like a dentist standing in the 
town square surrounded by a crowd of peo- 
ple clamoring for his services and needing to 
decide which one or two or three patients he 
will care for that day and which ones will 
have to wait until tomorrow or next week or 
next year when it may be too late to really 
help them. 

Out of this kind of experience, which in 
my case began in 1940, has evolved a set of 
convictions. One is that our nation has, 
in the past, underestimated and, to some 
extent, misunderstood the impact health has 
on our total progress as a nation. We have 
as & consequence, been needlessly diffident 
about devoting to hc-lth matters a sufficient 
share of our resources such as to enable us 
to realize our full potential in this area. 
There are some, I know, who would disagree 
with this analysis but the facts, I think, are 
not with them. 

At the present time, only about six percent 
of our Gross National Product is being spent 
in the health field. And most of that repre- 
sents payment from a member of the public 
to a private practitioner for persone! health 
service. Less than one percent of the Gross 
National Product is being devoted to health 
related research, education and public health 
activities. Surely, this is not over-emphasis. 

Believing as I do, then, it has been pleas- 
ing to see this diffidence beginning to dissi- 
pate; to see us, at length, coming to a fuller 
understanding of how significant to our 
daily life and to our basic strength as a na- 
tion is the work being carried out in our lab- 
oratories, clinics and private practices. It 
seems to me that we are today on the thresh- 
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old of a totally new public attitude, one that 
holds out to us more promise than any 
other in our history. This change has had 
and will continue to have its effect on many 
institutions but it seems to me that its im- 
pact is especially clear on Congress, on the 
University and on the partnership they have 
formed. Before commenting on why I think 
this is so and what it means to these two 
institutions, however, let me offer briefly 
some evidence to document what I call this 
change in our concern for health matters. 

A convenient starting point in offering evi- 
dence is the National Institutes of Health. 
This bureau of the Public Health Service is, 
as you know, the major health research arm 
of the federa! government. Nearly all fed- 
eral funds devoted to health research are 
distributed through it. From its beginnings 
in 1798, the Institutes had progressed by 
1946 to a point where its annual budget 
totalled $3 million. In the twenty years 
since that time, growth has been much 
swifter. In early May of this year, the House 
of Representatives passed a fiscal 1967 budget 
bill that allots $1.4 billion to the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Incidentally, in the same post-war span 
of years, the National Institute of Dental 
Research has progressed from an annual 
budget of $510,000 to an allocation in the 
recently passed House bill of $28 million. 

Only a small percentage of this money is 
used intramurally by the National Institutes 
of Health. Almost all of the $1.4 billion is 
instead distributed by means of grants and 
contracts to the universities of the nation 
to support their ongoing investigations. 
Some of the money, as well, is used to provide 
fellowships for those preparing themselves 
for a research career and, finally, a segment 
of it is devoted to support universities in 
the renovation or construction of health re- 
search facilities. 

At the same time as this growth has been 
readily discernible in health research, new 
national emphasis has also been brought to 
bear to meet the shortage of health man- 
power, a shortage that already exists in some 
specialties and is clearly impending every- 
where else. The key piece of legislation in 
this effort is the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act that the Late President 
Kennedy first signed into law in 1963 and 
that has been, subsequently, revised and ex- 
panded. The law has a three-fold purpose: 
first of all, it provides assistance for con- 
struction of health educational facilities; 
secondly, it provides loans and scholarships 
to students of the health professions, and, 
finally, it provides direct grants to health 
schools for curriculum improvement. A 
number of people—the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and myself included 
long urged such legislation, One of the most 
active and effective dental educators doing 
so was Dean Tocchini. It is appropriate, 
then, that when the law was passed one of 
the first grants made under its provisions 
was for a new dental school here at the 
University of the Pacific. 

The third segment of the health field in 
which new stirrings can be detected is that of 
provision of care. Here there is no central 
agency, such as the National Institutes of 
Health, nor no single, key piece of legislation, 
such as the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act. The pace of activity none- 
theless has perceptibly increased. This pres- 
ent Congress, for example, has passed legis- 
lation that broadens significantly the kind 
of health services made cooperatively avail- 
able to the indigent and the medically indi- 
gent by state and federal governments. This 
legislation is shaped, properly I believe, to 
place special emphasis on needy children. 

This same emphasis on the young can be 
seen in the health aspects of the War on 
Poverty, particularly with regard to Project 

Headstart, which is designed to assist three 
and four year old children from impoverished 
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families and to prepare such children for 
their school years in a more adequate way 
than has been possible ever before. Since 
Project Headstart has begun, incidentally, 
those directing it have discovered how ac- 
curate the dental profession has been over 
the years in pointing out that oral disease is 
the single most serious health problem these 
youngsters suffer from. 

Closely related to individual well being is 
the area of public health. Again, we are 
seeing an increase in the pace of activities, 
In environmental health, for example, pro- 
grams combatting air pollution and water 
pollution are being mounted. In dentistry, 
at the National Dental Health Center located 
here in San Francisco, there has begun a 
notable series of research investigations on 
cleft lip and palate and on periodontal 
disease. 

Taken as a whole, then, this outline of the 
new level of effort being mounted by this 
nation in the health field is most significant. 
Some of us might wish that this effort would 
have been mounted sooner, would have been 
mounted, say five or ten years ago. But the 
future is clearly too complex and chal- 
lenging for us to worry about what might 
have been. Instead, the question that we 
now must face is how best to master this 
widening spectrum of health activities, how 
to keep control of it so that such resources 
as are devoted to it will be used as meaning- 
fully and fruitfully as possible. 

It is here that we arrive at the concept of 
partnership between Congress and the Uni- 
versity. The concept is, I would submit, a 
key one in any plan we may devise to define 
and guide our progress toward a more effec- 
tive, more efficient and more readily acces- 
sible health research, health education and 
health care system of tomorrow. 

The indications that this is so are over- 
whelming. Consider the field of health re- 
search. It is founded precisely on this part- 
nership concept. There is a well defined 
division of effort in health research. The 
Universities of the nation, for their part, have 
undertaken to supply the ideas and the 
workers in this field. Congress and the rest 
of the federal government, as its part of the 
partnership agreement, provides coordina- 
tion to preclude undesirable duplication, re- 
views applications to assure that previously 
agreed upon standards are maintained and 
provides most of the funding. There are 
exceptions to this but by and large it is a fair 
description of how we proceed in health re- 
search. 

The burden of this arrangement, it seems 
to me, lies most heavily on the universities, 
not the government. Certainly, most uni- 
versity officers of my acquaintance are quick 
to say so. But one doesn't have to be a uni- 
versity official to recognize that ideas are 
rarer, harder to come by, more precious than 
our dollars. You can’t buy that combination 
of imagination, insight and industry that 
leads to the kind of research breakthroughs 
we have experienced in the United States 
since World War II. To achieve them, you 
must develop a man who shows promise, give 
him the room and tools he needs and have 
faith in his ability to produce. Ultimately, it 
is the university that must welcome and 
shelter such men. 

Much the same is true, in terms of the 
balance of partnership obligation, in the field 
of health education. Congress is in a posi- 
tion to recognize that support of health edu- 
cation is imperative, to recognize that more 
health professionals must be graduated an- 
nually than we are able to do today. Con- 
gress can authorize new programs to meet 
the situation and then move to fund such 
programs adequately. But Congress cannot 
graduate a single physician, dentist or nurse. 
In fairness to Congress; I should point out 
that I don't mean to deny it can be highly 
educational in many ways, its just that the 
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practice of dentistry or medicine is not in- 
cluded in its broad curriculum. 

This partnership concept, as I have just 
delineated it here, is not totally a creation 
of the post-war era. But, I would submit, 
the events of the past twenty years have so 
transformed it that, in the practical sense, 
it is new. There is today an interchange be- 
tween the man in the University and the 
man in Congress that has never really existed 
before in this country. There is, I think, a 
greater feeling of trust flowing from both 
parties. The cliche professor who didn't 
understand the urgent realities of life has 
pretty well disappeared. So too, I hope, has 
the Congressman who lacked respect for aca- 
demic endeavor and its longterm contribu- 
tion to the quality of our society. There has 
been, from time to time, a sense of strain 
and of misunderstanding. This will still oc- 
cur in the future. But today such misun- 
derstanding is an isolated incident, not an 
intrinsic characteristic of the partnership. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
partnership has been of benefit to Congress 
and, certainly, to this particular Member of 
Congress. Aside from my general responsi- 
bilities, I have, as Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee responsible for 
health expenditures, the obligation of de- 
ciding annually how billions of dollars of 
public funds are going to be invested. Such 
an annual expenditure, obviously, does much 
to shape the direction and thrust of our effort 
in the health field. I need to have, in dis- 
charging that obligation, the candid, expert 
advice of those who are professionally in- 
volved in health. I couldn’t do the job with- 
out it. 

By the same token, if I may say so, I think 
the University has benefitted from this more 
active and intimate partnership that has de- 
veloped since World War II. I think it has 
spurred more than one such institution to 
rethink its posture in relation to the society 
surrounding it. I think it has spurred more 
than one such institution to shoulder will- 
ingly a more active and responsive role in 
combatting the ills that plague that society. 

It is to be hoped, in any case, that my 
estimate of the partnership as having 
achieved a sound and lasting character is 
accurate since the demands of the future are 
going to exert heavier pressure than ever on 
the bond that links Congress and the 
University. 

We need, I believe, to continue to step up 
substantially our commitment to health re- 
search. We need, I believe, to continue to 
pay greater attention to the health manpower 
problem. We need, I believe, to continue to 
search for new and better methods for dis- 
tributing our health care so that it is as 
readily accessible as possible to all our 
citizens. 

In all of these instances, the University 
will play a vital part. The academician will 
be needed both as an advisor and and as 
an implementor. The University itself will 
be needed to serve as the laboratory in which 
new ideas are studied, not just for their 
pragmatic effectiveness and for the larger 
implications they may hold. 

All of this, as I have already said, will have 
to be pursued while at the same time we 
continue to pay attention to the national 
and international context within which 
health problems must be viewed. Neither 
institution will be able to retire from the 
arena where health needs clash with the 
many other pressing needs of this country's 
people. Neither institution will be able to 
shirk the responsibility of helping to set 
priorities for meeting these problems. 

I have great confidence, however, that 
both institutions, in partnership, will be 
able to continue this work and will be able 
to make greater contributions in the future 
than we have thus far, It is for this reason 
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that I am so pleased to be here with you this 
evening to share my thinking on this sub- 
ject. It is because I look to the University 
so often for advice and support that your 
generous action in honoring me holds such 
meaning. Let me close, then, by again offer- 
ing my best wishes to those who have begun 
tonight their professional careers in den- 
tistry. I look forward to being with you 
again some time in the future. Thank you. 


Let’s Have Some Lightning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 19, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, earlier today 
I met with a group of business and in- 
dustry leaders interested in Federal fiscal 
problems, at which time I made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Let’s Have SOME LIGHTNING 

As much as some of us may disagree—and 
I do—with certain facets of his philosophy 
of Government, Chairman FULBRIGHT of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee recently 
expressed some telling observations about 
our Federal system. I refer to his series of 
Christian Herter lectures at the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, during which he said: 

“In a democracy, dissent is an act of faith. 
Like medicine, the test of its value is not its 
taste but its effects, not how it makes people 
feel at the moment, but how it inspires them 
to act thereafter. 

“Criticism, in short, is more than a right— 
it is an act of patriotism, a higher form of 
patriotism, I believe, than the familiar 
rituals of national adulation .. . 

“It is only when Congress fails to chal- 
lenge the Executive, when the opposition 
fails to oppose, when politicians join in 
spurious consensus behind controversial 
policies, that the campuses and streets and 
public squares of America are likely to be- 
come the forums of a direct and disorderly 
democracy .. .” 

To the Senator's conclusions I would add 
that when an enlightened and intelligent 
public fails to demand from the Executive 
and the Congress a strict accounting of their 
stewardships, then our campuses and streets 
and public squares also are likely to become 
forums of a direct and disorderly democracy. 

The 89th Congress not only has failed to 
challenge the Executive—it has given rubber- 
stamp approval to most of the administra- 
tion’s Great Society programs. Moreover, it 
has done so even though we are engaged in 
an extended and expensive hot war in Viet- 
nam. 

While the administration and Congress 
have been marching down the Great Society’s 
primrose path, the general public has main- 
tained an ominous and—to me—incompre- 
hensible silence about the tremendous pro- 
liferation of Federal programs. This has 
resulted in greatly expanded Federal spend- 
ing, the acceleration of Federal tax payments, 
a considerable amount of inflation, and the 
utilization of manipulative budget devices to 
support the fiction that Federal spending is 
smaller than it really is. 

INFLATION TO CONTINUE 

I ask you, “what does all of this add up 
to?” While you may disagree with me on 
the interim results, I think all of us probably 
would agree that the eventual outcome will 
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N encompass all of the follow- 


g: 
First, we shall continue to have price in- 
flation, which may reach serious proportions 
in the months ahead. The demand for goods 
and services has continued to be robust. 

I am told that manufacturers’ backlogs 
of orders have increased substantially and 
steadily in recent weeks. An even more 
serious situation is the fact that the wait 
between ordering and delivery of goods is 
being extended with almost every order. 
Thus, it would seem to me that pressures on 
capacity to produce will remain critical for 
some time to come. 

Moreover, competition in the labor market 
for skilled help is also increasing steadily. 
To the extent that industry is unable to 
hire competent workers, pressures on ca- 
pacity will become more critical. So, we 
can certainly expect an unabated demand 
for goods and services which will result in 
price increases throughout the economy. 

Second, we can expect a demand from the 
administration for a tax increase, which 
would be expected to ease the inflationary 
pressures that are at work in the economy 
and which would be used to finance con- 
tinuation of Great Society and other non- 
defense spending. Of course, the administra- 
tion has not told me when we may expect 
a tax message, even though I sit in the 
President’s meetings with the leadership in 
Congress. I would hazard the guess, though, 
that we can expect such a request no later 
than next January. 

However, we could get it before the end 
of this congressional session if the admin- 
istration concludes that such an increase 
would not become too much of a political 
liability in the November elections. 

Third, if the Vietnam war continues and 
there is further escalation of our war efforts 
and if the administration and Congress fail 
to exercise substantial restraint in the area 
of nondefense spending, we may very well 
see the administration's voluntary guide- 
posts” replaced by statutory wage and price 
controls, and I might add that except for a 
1930’s-type depression I cannot think of 
anything that would be more devastating to 
our economy than the statutory imposition 
of such controls. 

In time of war, and make no mistake 
about it, we are at war, just as we were 
during World War II and Korea, no nation 
can afford to indulge itself in unbridled 
spending without running the risk of incur- 
ring irreparable damage to its economy, 

And that is especially true in our free 
enterprise economy, which has made this 
the greatest Nation in recorded history. At 
least, until this war is over, we desperately 
need to stop trying to be all things to all 
men. 

APATHY AIDS SPENDERS 

So, I think the time has come when we 
must have dissent and criticism and chal- 
lenge of the Executive by Congress. But, the 
only way we can have adequate and whole- 
some dissent and criticism and challenge 
is when an aroused public demands as much 
from the Congress. 

Now, I did not come over here today to 
be purveyor of gloom and doom. And I did 
not come to give you a case of the jitters. 

But, I say to you with all of the sincerity 
and feeling that can come from a human 
heart, we must somehow and in some way 
arouse the public from its lethargic uncon- 
cern for the state of our Federal fiscal affairs. 

Just 18 months ago the administration 
made a great to-do and for weeks the press 
reported in detail the administration’s efforts 
to hold the budget below the level of $100 
billion. What was the result of that effort? 
I can tell you we are now well on the way to 
a $200 billion budget and with little prospect 
for calling a halt unless business, responsible 
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labor leaders and the general public rise up 
in righteous indignation over the squander- 
ing of our tax dollars. 

er, GEORGE Manon, as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, and I, as 
ranking minority member, have accom- 
plished some modest gains this year for econ- 
omy with our subcommittees—only to have 
our hopes bashed and our efforts overturned 
by either the full committee or the House. 

Early this year, I initiated what is now 
known as the Bow expenditure limitation 
amendment, When applied, it would have 
limited the administration’s spending in 
fiscal 1967 to 95 percent of what the Presi- 
dent had proposed to spend in his January 
budget for items covered by a specific ap- 
propriation bill. You and I know full well 
that, except for defense, there isn’t a single 
agency which could not absorb a 5 percent 
cut in spending without adverse effect upon 
its programs. But what was the outcome of 
my efforts—a resounding rejection. 

After I tested the House and found no 
sentiment at all for effecting substantial re- 
ductions in requested new spending author- 
ity, I made repeated efforts and offered 
amendments which would have cut appro- 
priations back only to the level requested by 
the President. These amendments were re- 
jected too. 

Let me turn now to some individual items 
which to me, at least, point up the need for 
a concerted effort on behalf of economy at 
the Federal level. 

Every time the second hand of your watch 
makes a full sweep, it has cost us $28,000 just 
for servicing the public debt. 

A few days ago Sargent Shriver, who heads 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, acknowl- 
edged that the administration’s war on pov- 
erty program is expected to cost upwards of 
$40 billion in ten years. Almost two thou- 
sand years ago in the village of Bethany our 
Lord said: “. . . the poor you shall have with 
you always.” Certainly, we should do for 
those who are sick and in need and unable to 
do for themselves, but I am convinced that 
poverty cannot be abolished by legislative 
fiat and the indiscriminate and often pur- 
poseless distribution of Federal largesse. 

At least in Tennessee, representatives of 
the Agriculture Department have mailed post 
cards to local farmers, urging them to lay 
down their hoes and sickles, sign up for the 
cropland adjustment program and then go 
fishing—as their neighbors are doing. 
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In ten short years, the budget for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has increased by five-fold from $2.1 
billion to $10.4 billion and a leveling off of 
its budget still is not in prospect. 


WAR GROWS MORE COSTLY 


Our defense efforts in southeast Asia alone 
are now costing us $2 billion a month. These 
costs certainly will increase sharply as our 
war efforts are intensified. 

On July 11 Secretary of Defense McNamara 
held one of his “economy news conferences” 
at which he announced a 30 percent cutback 
in the planned rate of air munitions produc- 
tion. At that same conference he announced 
savings in fiscal 1966 of $4.5 billion in de- 
fense costs. He also said that over the last 
five years since July 1961, he has managed to 
save $14 billion in defense. 

Of course, Mr. McNamara is not doing any 
more in running a “tight ship” than would be 
expected of any good administrator, whether 
he be a businessman or a public employee. 
But, one thing the Secretary failed to men- 
tion were increased costs which he has in- 
curred by the initiation of crash programs 
to meet our Vietnam war needs. There have 
been reported shortages of military clothing, 
materiel, bombs and small arms ammunition 
and the Department has had to “rob Peter 
to pay Paul” with respect to some of our 
military needs. 

I will be delighted if he can manage to 
see the Vietnam war through to its end with- 
out accumulating the $12 billion surplus in 
supplies and equipment which were on hand 
at the end of Korea, but he has shaved our 
security might close. He cannot substan- 
tiate a good many of his reported savings, but 
neither can anyone else disprove them be- 
cause they fall in the area of intangible 
speculation on what defense would have 
cost, had he not followed his course of action 
for the last five years. 

In the five and one-half years that Mr. 
McNamara has been the Secretary of Defense, 
he has spent $266 billion for our defense and 
I cannot help but wonder why we were not 
fully prepared when the Vietnam war began. 

The President has complained that Con- 
gress is increasing his budget for 1967 by 
more than 63 billion. After he made that 
statement I challenged him to veto some or 
all of the bills that exceeded his requests. 
To date, he has not seen fit to accept the 
challenge, but he will still have opportuni- 
ties to do so in the days ahead. Presiden 
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Eisenhower vetoed appropriation bills which 
exceeded his requests and Président Johnson 
can and should do the same. é 
I have chided the administration for send- 
Postmaster General Larry O'Brien and 
his legislative liaison troops to the capitol to 
do battle on behalf of funding the rent sup- 
plement program and the national teacher 
corps, but then failing to send them to help 
those of us who have been trying to hold 
the budget down to the level proposed by the 
President. 
DEMAND FOR ECONOMY 


So far this year, including the defense 
appropriation bill which will be debated 
today, the House has considered $97.9 billion 
of budget request for 1967. It has approved 
appropriations of $905 million more than was 
requested. That $905 million does not tell 
the whole story, however, because increases 
in spending authority, as contrasted to ap- 
propriations, and meaningless cuts in some 
bills have increased the actual total to $1.2 
billion above the budget. 

The House still has a total of about $17.5 
billion of budget items to be acted on before 
the sessions ends. That amount does not 
include almost $14 billion of permanent ap- 
propriations but it does include funds for 
foreign aid, public works, a variety of educa- 
tion programs, the war on poverty, economic 
development and for a number of other 
programs. An opportunity still exists for 
Congress to effect some economies, but not 
much will be accomplished in that regard 
unless there is a demand from back home for 
economy. 

If the demand for economy fails to ma- 
terialize, I will estimate now that this ses- 
sion of Congress, alone, will approve new 
appropriations of about $145 billion. Of 
course, that $145 billion includes the sup- 
plementals for fiscal 1966 and the regular 
bills for 1967, but it is a staggering amount. 
Moreover, it will come close to the all-time 
record total of $147 biliion which was pro- 
vided in the second session of the 77th Con- 
gress during the thick of World War II. 

Mark Twain once said: “Thunder is good, 
thunder is impressive, but it is lightning 
that does the work.” I close with the ad- 
monition that concerned Americans will be 
well advised to generate some lightning in 
Washington with respect to where and why 
the administration, with the acquiescence to 
Congress, is needlessly dissipating the pub- 
lic’s hard-earned tax dollars. 
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WeEpNEsDAY, JuLy 20, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Bishop Edward J. Herrmann, vicar gen- 
eral, archdiocese of Washington, offered 
the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

O Lord, Provident Master of all 
things, who have said through the mouth 
of the psalmist: Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who built 
it (Psalms 126: 1), we come to Thee at 
the opening of another session of this 
Congress to seek Thy divine assistance. 
In these Halls some of the most impor- 
tant decisions which affect this Nation 
are made. The social and economic well- 
being of other nations are also under 
their careful and fraternal interest. 
Grant that each and every action which 
finds its origin in this Chamber may be a 
reflection of Your divine love and in some 


way a participation in Your good 
providence. 

May their efforts here establish a po- 
litical, social, and economic order which 
will serve all men and individuals, and 
assist here and abroad to affirm and de- 
velop the dignity proper to them. 

May all their actions be in harmony 
with Your divine knowledge so that as 
this Nation prospers and the individual 
citizen participates in the affairs of gov- 
ernment through them, peace, justice, 
sincerity, and true charity may prevail 
and that all will redound to Your honor 
ya glory and for the good of mankind. 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 


that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H.R. 318. An act to amend section 4071 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


5.3466. An act to change the name of 
the Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, 
N. Dak., to the William Langer Jewel Bear- 
ing Plant; 

S. 3498. An act to facilitate the carrying 
out of the obligations of the United States 
under the Convention on the Settlement of 
Investment Disputes Between States and 
Nationals of Other States, signed on August 
27, 1965, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to enable the 
United States to organize and hold an In- 
ternational Conference on Water for Peace 
in the United States in 1967 and authorize 
an appropriation therefor. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1966. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sm: I haye the honor to transmit herewith 
a sealed envelope addressed to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, received in the 
Clerk’s Office at 9:27 p.m. on July 19, 1966, 
and said to contain H.R. 2035, “An act to 
provide for cost-of-living adjustments in star 
route contract prices,” and a veto message 
thereon. 
Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


H.R. 2035, AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR 
COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 
IN STAR ROUTE CONTRACT 
PRICES—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 460) 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the veto message from the President of 
the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning H.R. 2035 without my 
approval. 

Iam returning it because the principle 
it embodies is inflationary. 

I am returning it because it would set 
a bad example, not only in Government, 
but throughout our economy. 

This bill provides that whenever the 
Consumer Price Index rises by at least 
1 percent a year, the costs of more than 
9,600 star route postal contracts would 
be automatically and arbitrarily in- 
creased. 

Such a blanket adjustment of Federal 
contracts, based on the Consumer Price 
Index—or any price index—is dangerous. 
It substitutes an arbitrary rule for the 
need to judge each case on its merits. 

Often, an increase in the Consumer 
Price Index does not mean that the con- 
tractor's actual operating costs have gone 
up. Yet, under this bill, the contractor 
would be automatically entitled to price 
increases. 

This is not sound fiscal policy. It is not 
fair to those who do business with the 
Government, and it is not fair to the 
taxpayers. 

The principle of this measure, if ap- 
proved, would not stop with the star 
route postal contracts. It would spread 
to other post office contracts—and ulti- 
mately to contracts throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This would open the door for similar 
actions throughout the private sector of 
our economy. The resulting automatic 
and, often unjustified, wage increases 
would fuel the fires of inflation. 

Thus, we would be caught in an end- 
less chain—a chain that would imprison 
the wage earner behind the bars of 
inflation. 

I do not intend to let that happen. 
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We are now in the sixth year of sus- 
tained prosperity. This prosperity was 
not achieved by accident. It was 
achieved by responsibility and restraint 
on the part of American business, Ameri- 
can labor, and your Government. We 
imperil that prosperity if Government 
itself breaks the line. 

I recognize that adjustments in con- 
tracts may be necessary from time to 
time. And it is the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to make these adjustments 
whenever they are justified. 

I also share the concern of the Con- 
gress that we should do everything pos- 
sible to reduce the burden of paperwork 
which is now required of our star route 
contractors. But we must not attempt to 
achieve that goal by setting into motion 
arbitrary contract increases which can 
only contribute to a wage-price spiral 
with its disastrous impact on our 
economy. 

Accordingly, I have withheld my ap- 
proval from H.R. 2035. But I have di- 
rected the Postmaster General to take 
immediate steps to eliminate unneeded 
and unnecessary paperwork of these 
small contractors. 

I believe that the purpose intended 
by the Congress in the enactment of this 
measure can be fully served in that man- 
ner without jeopardizing our sustained 
prosperity. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, July 19, 1966. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon the 
Journal. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message together with the ac- 
companying bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


COMMEMORATION OF CAPTIVE NA- 
TIONS WEEK, JULY 17-JULY 23 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
in observing Captive Nations Week, the 
people and the Congress of the United 
States give recognition and support to 
the yearnings of the brave citizens under 
alien domination to once again secure 
their rightful place among the commu- 
nity of free nations. 

Their desire is both simple and just— 
to develop both as individuals and as in- 
dependent nations in an atmosphere 
filled with warmth and affection, not 
fear and repression. 

Obstacles have all too often been 
thrust between these peoples and their 
aspirations. But the awesome force of 
totalitarian power has continually failed 
to extinguish the flame of liberty found 
deep within these hearty people. 
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The tactics of the oppressors have 
changed. They have become more subtle 
and less obvious. However, to those who 
claim that the yoke of oppression has 
lessened, I remind them that no nation 
can be free until all its peoples are free. 
And only when all the citizenry of a na- 
tion can work to shape their own destiny 
can a nation be truly welcomed into the 
world community of free states. 

For those among us who may be com- 
placent in the freedom we enjoy in our 
own great land, it must be remembered 
that as no nation is free ur-til all its citi- 
zens are free, neither can there be a truly 
free world community until all nations 
are able to follow their sovereign aspira- 
tions unencumbered by the threat or 
reality of totalitarian domination. 

Therefore, it is imperative that we once 
again dedicate ourselves to a future in 
which there will be no captive nations— 
a future in which all men, in all nations, 
enjoy the freedom to determine their 
own destinies. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to join today with my col- 
leagues in voicing support for the aims 
of the National Captive Nations Week 
observance. It is my fervent hope that 
we shall soon see these efforts come to a 
successful conclusion. 

That conclusion can only mean an end 
to the oppressive rule under which these 
brave people have suffered for so long. 
This yoke of oppression must be removed, 
and if men—brave men—continue to 
have hope, we shall succeed. 

This week marks the eighth annual 
observance of Captive Nations Week and 
each year the momentum which is gen- 
erated continues to grow and grow. The 
weight of world opinion is behind the 
drive to free the people of these nations 
from Communist rule. We must per- 
severe so that all people will become 
acquainted with our efforts. 

I think it is good during this observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week to remem- 
ber the words which President Johnson 
spoke earlier this year in his state of 
the Union message. He said that the 
never-ending urge of people “toward na- 
tional independence is the strongest force 
of today’s world.” He therefore pledged 
that this country’s foreign policy would 
support the desire of people for national 
independence and “the right of each 
people to govern themselves—and shape 
their own institutions.” 

Therefore, let us here rededicate our- 
selves now to continue the fight. Suc- 
cess never comes easily. It is the result 
of dedication, and this Nation is dedicat- 
ed to helping those who have so often 
and so vocally shown they want to help 
themselves. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid High- 
way Program may be permitted to sit to- 
day and the balance of the week during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, has this been cleared 
with the ranking minority member? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. It has been 
cleared with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MCEWEN]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Ithank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the current airline strike is a 
strike against the entire public and there 
can be no question about that. The dis- 
pute betweeen the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the five airlines 
involved has grounded 60 percent of the 
domestic airlift in the United States. 

Much has been said about the damage 
being done to business; hotels and resorts 
are losing millions of dollars daily. The 
transportation of perishable products is 
severely retarded. 

Our great concern, also, must be for 
the young men in the military. Gl's who 
have a few days’ leave before shipping 
out on uncertain missions to southeast 
Asia. Men who have just returned, anx- 
ious to rejoin their families. A delay in 
their travel must be regarded as intoler- 
able. 

In his state of the Union message early 
this year, the President promised to pro- 
pose legislation dealing with emergency 
strikes. To date, however, we have seen 
no action on his part either to resolve 
this dispute or recommend legislation to 
insure against future tieups. 

Today I join a number of my colleagues 
in informing the President that we stand 
ready to work for and support any rea- 
sonable legislation which he and the De- 
partment of Labor consider appropriate 
to effectively resolve the issues in na- 
tional strikes of this type. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, as the air- 
line strike drags on I am receiving an 
increasing number of protests from resi- 
dents of Iowa, who advise me of mount- 
ing economic losses in the State. Serious 
damage is being suffered by many Iowa 
businesses and individuals. 

It is also a matter of concern to me 
that servicemen trying to get home on 
leave have been stranded in airline ter- 
minals. And a mother in my district 
tells me that mail to and from her ma- 
rine son, who was wounded in Vietnam 
and who is hospitalized in Japan, has 
been seriously delayed. 

For the life of me, I can conceive of 
no justification for continuation of this 
crippling strike. The recommendations 
of the Presidential Emergency Board for 
settlement of the dispute have been ac- 
cepted by the airlines. Secretary of La- 
bor Wirtz advises me that the proposed 
settlement is acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. 

Under the circumstances, the respon- 
sibility for the great losses being suf- 
fered rests on the shoulders of the union 
negotiators. The adamant position they 
have taken is inexcusable. In the na- 
tional interest, the time is long overdue 
for them to recognize their responsibility 
to the public. 


ARMED SERVICES—SELECTED EX- 
TENDED TENURE PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced what I term a “selected ex- 
tended tenure personnel program” for 
the armed services. This would allow 
members of the Armed Forces to take 
up permanent residence after 20 years 
or more of active duty and still remain 
in the service. Participants could con- 
tinue their service jobs until the age of 
62. The plan would be completely 
optional for servicemen, be they officers 
or enlisted men. They would have to 
volunteer in order to be eligible. 

I have a special order during which I 
will elucidate on this subject, and I in- 
vite all Members to participate. I be- 
lieve this is a good plan, based upon the 
personnel needs of the service. It would 
provide a means through which men who 
have devoted years of service to our 
Nation could continue the skills they 
have acquired in the Armed Forces and 
at the same time could take up per- 
manent residence without fear of being 
transferred. 

Many retirees are failing to find jobs 
which even partially utilize the skills and 
experience they gained at great training 
costs to the Government. This problem 
will increase as World War II retirees 
continue their exodus, The services 
logically should be able to use the skills 
of their retiring people better than most 
other employers. 
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It would solve a retraining problem. 
Besides, it would be a saving of over 
$437,500,000 annually to the services. 

I invite all those who may to be pres- 
ent and participate, 


SHOCKING ATTITUDE OF THE FED- 
ERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of this House the 
shocking attitude of the Federal Aviation 
Agency toward people and property in 
the path of the low-fiying jets recently 
routed into New York’s La Guardia Air- 
port. 

Thanks to FAA callousness or negli- 
gence, low- flying jets are screaming into 
La Guardia Airport on routes which 
bring them only a few hundred feet 
above the residential areas of the north- 
east Bronx and Westchester. The resi- 
dential area of my district—Clason 
Point—just across the sound from the 
airport, is being blasted out of existence 
by these jets. 

Jets awake the people at 5:45 a.m. 
Jets leave soot all over local buildings and 
fixtures; jets blast the area with a vol- 
ume and intensity of noise that frightens 
the young and very old for their lives. 

When I sent a polite letter to the FAA, 
hoping to be reasonable, I received dou- 
bletalk about the President’s belief that 
“there is no single or swift solution to 
these complex problems.” Then the 
FAA told the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman Rep, and myself that some 
“change” was being considered. But the 
date has come and gone. They are still 
stalling. 

I am tired of this game. I want ac- 
tion. The people of my district are being 
jolted out of their skins. 

Recently, the gentleman from New 
York, Congressman WYDLER, out of con- 
cern for the aircraft noise in his subur- 
ban Long Island district, offered an 
amendment to the NASA authorization 
bill to provide for research into means of 
controlling aircraft noise. All the New 
York area Republicans voted for the 
amendment, but the administration gave 
5 25 supporters orders to oppose it, so it 

I am getting a little suspicious of FAA 
routing of jet aircraft. It seems that the 
jets only come in low over Republican 
districts. If the FAA cannot solve this 
problem, then there is something wrong 
with them. There are plenty of com- 
mercial areas and water routes the jets 
might fly over. 

If this problem is not straightened out, 
I am going to take a very dim view of 
FAA appropriations next time. There 
are too many people getting too few re- 
sults. Problems like the La Guardia 
runway system need action, not talk. 
And now is the time for action. 
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SUPPORT FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I usually 
make it a practice not to introduce leg- 
islation which is already pending before 
this body, but due to the increased activ- 
ity in Vietnam and the fears inherent in 
such an escalation, I broke this self-im- 
posed restraint on June 9, 1966, to intro- 
duce House Concurrent Resolution 703, 
which would establish a permanent 
United Nations peacekeeping force. I 
did this because I felt Congress should 
reiterate its interest in peace and its de- 
sire to support those organizations which 
might help achieve this goal. 

Today, I wish to make another excep- 
tion to my usual practice and I offer for 
the consideration of the Congress a reso- 
lution to assure the people of South Viet- 
nam that we are sympathetic to their 
desire to hold free, fair, and open elec- 
tions and that our Government, through 
the leadership of the President, will 
honor the results of that election as rep- 
resentative of the desires and aspirations 
of the people of South Vietnam. 

We must be faithful to our commit- 
ment to defend Vietnam. At the same 
time, however, we must underscore the 
very principles of democracy to which 
we are dedicated, giving the Vietnamese 
people the right to determine their own 
destinies through free participation in 
elected government. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL AND 
RANKIN SMITH 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
opening kickoff for the 1966 professional 
football season is but a few weeks away, 
and for the first time the roar of the 
hometown crowds will be heard in the 
southeast. It has been a year since 
Atlanta obtained a franchise to play in 
the National Football League. Before 
this happened the man most responsible 
for bringing pro football to Atlanta was 
a successful, but little known, insurance 
executive. Today, the name of Rankin 
Smith is known in every Georgia house- 
hold. He is viewed with the regard that 
most Georgians reserve for Eddie Mat- 
thews or Mack Jones. 

This admiration is well deserved. He 
worked long and hard to bring pro foot- 
ball to Atlanta. No sacrifice—personal 
or financial—was too great for Rankin 
Smith. He persuaded and cajoled, and 
now we have a team—the Falcons. When 
it was announced that Atlanta had re- 
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ceived a franchise, the city was thrown 
into a happy delirium. Over 45,000 sea- 
son tickets were sold in a record 54 days— 
indicative of the enthusiasm of this foot- 
ball-minded town. Despite all of this 
frenzy of activity, Rankin Smith had the 
task of building a team and an organiza- 
tion. He has done both. His many years 
in the life insurance business taught him 
the value of good business—never lose an 
account. This determination enabled 
Rankin Smith to sign all but one of the 
Falcon draft choices. 

The southeast is now welcomed into 
the full ranks of professional football. 
We have waited a long time. The credit 
for this achievement is due in large part 
to the untiring efforts of Rankin 
Smith—native Atlantan, wise business- 
man, football enthusiast par excellence. 


WILLIE HUNTER’S MARCH 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, Willie 
W. Hunter, 17 years old, arrived in 
Washington last night, completing his 
journey from Atlanta. Traveling alone, 
he walked over 75 miles of the way 
carrying an American flag to show his 
love of country, and support for our diffi- 
cult and trying position in southeast 
Asia. 

I attach a copy of an editorial in the 
July 25 issue of the Atlanta Journal, 
which well states appropriate sentiments: 

WILLIE HUNTER’s MARCH 

Willie Hunter, 17, an Atlanta Negro high 
school student, is walking down to Washing- 
ton to demonstrate his support for U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam. 

He is carrying an American flag and a 
knap-sack and he hopes to cover about 75 
miles a day. 

“I'm tired of hearing about the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and the 
Congress of Racial Equality make statements 
opposing U.S. participation in Viet Nam,” he 
says. “Our country has its faults, but it’s 
one of the best in the world.” 

Wouldn't it be nice if people all along 
Willie Hunter’s route of march would join 
up and walk with him at least a little way 
to show they approve of what he is doing? 

But they probably won't. The old fash- 
ioned positive support of America and Amer- 
ica’s policies doesn’t seem to attract many 
people these days. 

But at least motorists who pass him along 
the road the next few days can give him a 
smile and a wave as they go by and they 
might even want to stop and offer him a ride. 

Meanwhile, the people who live in Atlanta 
can be as proud of Willie Hunter as he is of 
his country. 


CAPITOL VISITORS’ CENTER 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
passage of the legislation authorizing the 
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third Library of Congress building last 
year, a number of Members of the House 
brought to our attention the need for a 
visitors’ center in the Nation’s Capital, 
particularly a Capitol visitors’ center. 
The House Committee on Public Works, 
Subcommittee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds has passed out a bill creating a 
21-member commission to study the need 
for a Capitol and/or a national visitors’ 
center in the Nation’s Capital. It will be 
my purpose tomorrow, if recognized by 
the distinguished Speaker, to bring this 
bill up under unanimous consent. 
Therefore, I hope all members who are 
interested in a national and/or Capitol 
visitors’ center can be on the floor and 
express their sentiments on this legisla- 
tion. The legislation which I will ask to 
bring up tomorrow will set up a 21- 
member commission to study the matter 
and report back to Congress by March 15 
of next year. We welcome the advice and 
support of all members. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, “FISHBAIT” 
MILLER 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to 
me that the House may at this moment 
be in the mood for something in a little 
lighter vein and certainly something in 
a happier vein. It just happens that on 
today, one of the outstanding employees 
of the House, one of the finest friends 
that any of us has ever had, a man who 
gives the very best service possible and 
some of the best ever known in this 
Chamber, is observing a birthday. I 
know that you join me in wishing a very 
happy birthday to one “Fishbait” Miller, 
or more formally, the Honorable William 
M. Miller, Doorkeeper of the House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 170] 

Andrews, Ford, Morrison 

Glenn William D. Murray 
Baring Gathings Nedzi 
Cabell Green, Oreg. Ottinger 
Carter Griffiths Passman 
Celler Hagan, Ga. Powell 
Chelf Hawkins Resnick 
Conyers Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Corman King, N.Y. Roncalio 
Cramer Landrum Scott 
Dorn Leggett Senner 
Edwards, La. Long, La. Smith, Va. 
Ellsworth Martin, Ala. Toll 
Everett Miller White, Idaho 
Farnsley Mills 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 391 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15941) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 
15941, with Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] had 46 minutes re- 
maining and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lirscoms] had 1 hour and 
10 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman from California 
Mr. Lipscoms] yield some time at this 
time. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], the ranking minority 
angie of the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
morning the President held a conference 
at the White House with House and Sen- 
ate leaders and with members of the Ap- 
propriations Committees of both bodies. 

In short, the purpose of the meeting 
was to let us know that Congress is ex- 
ceeding the President’s budget request 
for fiscal 1967 by $5 to $6 billion and if 
an effort is not made in Congress to cut 
back the result will be either a monu- 
mental deficit or a tax increase. 

According to news stories on the Pres- 
ident’s background briefing of the press 
after our meeting with him, he indicated 
the following courses of action that 
might be taken to curb our already over- 
heated economy: 

First, the imposition of wage and price 
controls; 

Second, the reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures; and 

Third, face the alternative of a monu- 
mental Federal deficit or a tax increase. 

These are precisely the same hard 
choices that I have pointed to here in the 
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well of the House ever since January 24, 
when the President submitted his fiscal 
1967 budget to us. 

I have tried to cut the budget for 1967 
and failing that effort I have tried to re- 
duce appropriation bills back to the level 
of the President’s requests. Republi- 
cans have supported my efforts but I am 
sorry to say that most members of the 
President’s own party have rejected his 
leadership on budget matters and have 
failed to support my efforts to curtail 
1967 appropriations and spending. They 
have even refused to follow the thought- 
ful admonitions uttered by our distin- 
guished chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], when the budget was 
submitted to us. 

The Bow expenditure limitation 
amendment has been offered on three 
bills this year. Simply stated, this 
amendment would have limited Federal 
spending to 95 percent of what the Pres- 
ident had proposed in his January budget 
to spend on items included in these three 
bills. If the amendment had been 
adopted each time it was offered, Fed- 
eral spending in fiscal 1967 would have 
been reduced by $1.5 billion. 

Let me tell you just how much support 
I got from members of the President’s 
own party each time this amendment 
was offered. 

On the Department of Interior and re- 
lated agencies appropriation bill, the 
amendment received the support of 30 
Democrats. 

On the Departments of Treasury and 
Post Office bill, Democrat votes totaled 
only 16. 

On the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare bill, 
Democrat votes for my amendment went 
up to the grand total of 36. 

With a present House membership of 
294 Democrats and 139 Republicans, it 
is a pretty sorry economy effort when 
only 30 Democrats, and 16 Democrats, 
and 36 Democrats vote to support a 
modest cut of 5 percent in Federal spend- 
ing on three bills. We all know very well 
that such a cut could be absorbed by al- 
most any Department or Agency of the 
Government without adverse effect on 
any essential program. 

On my motion to recommit the second 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1966 
to the House Appropriations Committee 
with instructions to eliminate the initial 
funding of the rent supplement program, 
only 65 Democrats voted in the affirma- 
tive. Of course, the initial funding of 
the rent supplement program, as well as 
the National Teachers Corps was much 
desired by the President and, as a con- 
sequence thereof, Larry O’Brien and his 
legislative liaison troops marched up 
here and twisted enough arms to assure 
its approval. 

On six economy rolicalls in the House 
this year, an average of 82 percent of the 
Democrats voted for more spending while 
an average of 93 percent of the Repub- 
licans voted for cuts or savings. A tabu- 
lation of the percentages on these six 
rollcalls appears at the end of my re- 
marks. 
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After I had tested the temper of the 
House and had found almost no support 
among Democrats for cutting the appro- 
priation requests for 1967, I offered 
amendments to cut individual appropria- 
tion items back to the level of the Presi- 
dent’s requests. And even then, the 
majority party refused to support my 
efforts. 

I have suggested here in the well of 
the House that the President veto those 
authorization and appropriation bills 
that exceed his requests. And, I might 
note, that he failed to mention that alter- 
native at his press briefing yesterday. 
Up to this time, he has not seen fit to 
follow my suggestion but I do hope that 
in the days ahead he will give this seri- 
ous consideration. Earlier Presidents 
have vetoed such bills and, insofar as I 
am concerned, there is no reason why 
President Johnson should not do so. 

The President has taken great pride in 
the fact that the budget deficit for fiscal 
1966, which ended 2 weeks ago, was only 
$2.3 billion. That small deficit did not 
come about as the result of any general 
economy efforts by the administration, 
or the Congress. It was occasioned in- 
stead by growth in the economy and by 
the acceleration of corporate and indi- 
vidual tax payments. 

In the calendar quarter that ended 
just 2 weeks ago on June 30, the gross 
national product increased by only $10.8 
billion, the smallest gain since the fall 
of 1964. But more alarming than this 
small gain, is the fact that $6.5 billion 
of the gain was eaten up by inflation. 
Thus, the real gain in the output of 
goods and services in that quarter was 
only $4.3 billion. What do you think 
is causing this alarming increase in the 
inflation of prices? Well, I can tell you 
the greatest single cause is the astro- 
nomical Federal spending binge which we 
have been on for the past 2 years. And 
that binge has been made worse by the 
fact that we are now incurring rapidly 
and sharply rising expenditures for the 
war effort in Vietnam. 

If the majority party in this House 
sincerely wants to curtail nondefense 
spending and will offer amendments to 
effect such economies, I am certain mem- 
bers of the minority party will give over- 
whelming support to such efforts. But, 
these efforts will have to go down the 
line on all nondefense spending because 
we can ill afford a policy of political 
picking and choosing which programs are 
to be fully funded or which are to be 
cut back. 

This afternoon at 4 o'clock, the Presi- 
dent will be holding a press conference 
with live radio and television coverage. 
I would like to suggest that during that 
conference he make an appeal to the 
public to write, wire, or call their Mem- 
bers of Congress and demand across- 
the-board economies in nondefense 
spending. Such an appeal might awaken 
the big spenders here in Congress to the 
fact that we cannot spend and spend 
and tax and tax without doing irrepa- 
rable damage to the economy of our 
beloved country. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly want to commend the gentleman 
from Ohio, the ranking Republican on 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
those remarks and simply comment that 
I am possibly one of the few Members 
who has actually been voting against ap- 
propriation bills. I have been very 
lonely. It comes from my deep feeling 
and I want to express it here that unless 
we do something in this area of Federal 
expenditures, we are going to continue to 
undermine the strength of our society in 
its ability to carry forward its foreign 
policy as well as undermine the ability to 
continue the onward march of the in- 
creased standard of living for our people. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend this committee, the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on defense expenditures. This 
year I seldom have had an opportunity 
to be able, I felt, to commend a commit- 
tee for good work. I want to commend 
the committee for its report and for the 
debate that went on on the floor of the 
House yesterday and on an exchange be- 
tween both sides. I must regrettably 
make the comment, and I do so in order 
that the Recor will show it, seldom were 
there as many as 50 Members of the 
House present during the debate. Lest 
the news media of this country takes 
that as chastisement, and indeed it is of 
the Congress, the attendance of the news 
media during the debate was even less. 

How indeed can our people follow the 
deep issues that face our society if we 
who are their representatives fail to ex- 
press these points of view and bring for- 
ward the information. And then even if 
this has been done, if the news media 
fails to report these issues as developed 
in debate to the people. Yet, that is 
the sad picture that we face today. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. In the old days, the 
gentleman will remember, often on a rel- 
atively minor appropriation bill we would 
require 2 or 3 days, sometimes as many 
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as 4 days, to consider the bill. It is hard 
to explain why there seems to be such 
apathy now as to money bills, because 
we know that everyone is interested and 
concerned. But would you not think that 
probably this is brought about by the 
feeling on the part of the Members that 
they are going to support the legislation 
anyway, and as a result of the fact that 
there are so many demands now on the 
time of Members? It is a very disturb- 
ing situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the chairman. Yes, I think it 
is because, regrettably, the Members of 
Congress are voting labels. Again this 
goes back to the news media. If all that 
is reported to the people is a label, like 
“defense,” “poverty,” or “antipoverty” 
or “truth in packaging,” whatever the 
label might be, if it is an attractive label 
and if that is all that is reported to the 
people, how indeed can a person who is 
in the political arena vote against that 
label? He has a difficult time. Some 
of us do, but we know at the time we do 
that we are undertaking a real burden 
back in our own community of explain- 
ing to the people that we are really con- 
cerned about the defense of the country. 
We really are concerned about the poor 
people. We really are concerned about 
honesty in the marketplace. But the 
labels themselves sometimes may be mis- 
labels, and the job of the Congress and 
the job of this committee—and I again 
commend them—was to get into the de- 
tails behind the label. 

Everyone here is for defense, but we 
all must exercise our judgment in rela- 
tion to how much, when, where, and so 
forth. 

The report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations sets out appropriations of $58.6 
billion. As has been brought out in the 
debate, there is going to be in addition 
a supplemental running from $7 billion 
to $10 billion, and it seems to me that 
it is more apt to be $10 billion than $7 
billion. 

I am a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, which, I must say, has not 
been doing its job this year. We have not 
been meeting since wo held our hearings 
on the President's economic report. But 
as a result of our hearings then, I made 
the remark that, indeed, our society was 
strong enough so that we could have both 
guns and butter. I said that we could 
not have rancid butter, and that I felt a 
great many of the programs that we had 
put on the books for which money was 
being spent constituted rancid butter. 

But in the light of the report of this 
committee of $58.6 billion, needed for 
defense with a $7 billion to $10 billion 
additional deficit, in light of the revenues 
that are going to come in—and as a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I have to be concerned about that 
side—and in light of the actual picture 
we have today of inflationary forces, not 
merely in the offing, but with us as we see 
in our interest rates, and so forth, it is 
my sad duty to say that our society can- 
not now afford both guns and butter. 
It is about time the President of the 
United States said this to the people of 
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this country. I hope that in his news- 
cast this afternoon he will have the 
courage to do so. That means the main 
offender in spending in our society in 
the past year, namely, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has to shape up. 

The President can do all he wants to 
about criticizing the Congress about ap- 
propriation bills, but everyone knows 
that this is only future spending. 

The President already has power to 
spend, which has been granted to him 
by previous Congresses, in amounts to 
over $100 billion this year, to which 
we have already added almost $50 billion. 
If this bill is added, he will then have a 
total of well over $200 billion power to 
spend. 

This is the power the President has. 
The President can cut the spending rate 
tomorrow. He could have cut it yester- 
day. He could have cut it a month ago. 
But he chose not to. 

He has chosen, instead, to urge the 
housewife to buy cheaper cuts of meat, 
to urge businessmen to exhibit restraint. 
Now he comes to tell the Congress to 
exercise restraint in granting him more 
power to spend. He does not have to 
spend it. 

There is only one place to exercise 
self-discipline, and that is in the Presi- 
dency itself. The President has it with- 
in his power now—not tomorrow, not de- 
pending on what is done here today, but 
right now—to cut back the amounts of 
Federal spending. 

It is too late really to stop some of the 
damage that will ensue from the infla- 
tionary forces already created. He has 
permitted all the restraint to be imposed 
through monetary policy which has re- 
sulted in rising interest rates. Earlier 
today I heard the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia castigating his own administra- 
tion for the situation we find in housing. 
Indeed, he is so right. 

These high interest rates need not have 
come about, if there had been expendi- 
ture restraint. Even the next best 
step—and it is not a good step—of in- 
creasing taxes would have been prefer- 
able to putting this total load on mone- 
tary policy. 

So here we have a situation where the 
war against poverty has been lost, be- 
cause the poor are hurt the most by 
inflation. The war on poverty already 
has been lost, I am here to tell the Presi- 
dent, and the battle to maintain the 
present standard of living is now going 
on. 

This is underlying the air strike, and 
it will underlie strikes next year. The 
standard of living of our working people 
has actually not gone up, because of infia- 
tion and increases in payroll taxes. In- 
flation actually has eaten up their in- 
creases to the point where they are stand- 
ing still and some are slipping behind. 
So we are now in the battle to maintain 
the present standard of living. Here 
again there is too little too late. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is making a very learned state- 
ment on the state of our economy. It 
seems to me—and I hope the gentleman 
from Missouri will agree with me—that 
it is important for the President of the 
United States to tell the American peo- 
ple, before too many days pass by, what 
the estimated cost of our national se- 
curity program will be for fiscal year 
1967. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill that is before 
us today in the personnel account alone 
includes over $500 million for which 
there was not even a supplemental re- 
quest submitted, but it was underesti- 
mated, and it took no great computer 
to figure this out. It costs $500 million 
just to cover the pay allowances of mili- 
tary personnel in the Army and Navy 
and Air Force during fiscal year 1967. 

The most conservative estimate I have 
heard in the last week on the amount 
of supplemental requests already pre- 
pared in the Department of Defense, al- 
ready estimated in the Department of 
Defense, is approximately $7 billion. 
However, I have heard estimates—and 
some Members of Congress were privy 
to an estimate—that ran somewhat 
higher than that. 

The American people have not been 
told about this either by the Secretary 
of Defense or by the President of the 
United States. This has a major bear- 
ing on the state of our economy and on 
the nondefense programs during fiscal 
year 1967. If we do not do something 
about these danger signs, which are all 
over, we are really headed for the kind 
of trouble that was predicted in our 
minority views of August 19 on the first 
supplemental appropriation bill. Every- 
thing was laid out there almost sentence 
by sentence, paragraph by paragraph. 

When I heard the President speak at 
the White House yesterday, it seemed to 
me he had just read that report of 
August 19, 1965. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I must say I agree. 

Let me say something which is even 
more serious, if there can be such a 
thing. Our balance of international 
payments, particularly in light of the 
weakened position of Great Britain, has 
put us in a position internationally in 
which it is difficult for us to carry 
through our foreign commitments, and 
still the people of this country have not 
been told by the President of the United 
States what has been the result of these 
policies he has been following. 

Early this year, I remember, the Dem- 
ocratic leaders—and Mr. ALBERT Was 
one—took the floor on a couple of oc- 
casions to boast about this being the 
greatest and longest peacetime pros- 
perity we ever had had. Finally I in- 
terjected, “Let us not talk about peace- 
time prosperity. There is blood on the 
dollar. This is not peacetime prosper- 
ity and has not been for some time.” 

I am glad to say that there has not 
been much talk of that at the White 
House since those days, but that is the 
way this Congress started out. 

I remember that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma also referred to the cries of 
“inflation” as being Republican shibbo- 
leths. I should like to hear what he has 
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to say about it now. They were not Re- 
publican shibboleths. We were doing 
our best—and Democrats were joining 
us, and there were many—to point out 
that this was serious, that it was not 
something to kid about, that it was not 
anything to play politics with. 

I would make this accusation: The 
President is playing politics with the fu- 
ture of this country when he fails to take 
the people and the Congress into his con- 
fidence. He did not call any members 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
down yesterday to the White House, yet 
we have the responsibility of raising the 
money. But that is not the way the 
President should be reporting to the Con- 
gress. This Congress is an independent 
body. If the President wants to address 
us, let him come up here or send his 
people up to the congressional commit- 
tees to speak out in public hearings and 
not behind closed doors. This kind of 
consensus is undermining representative 
government in our society. 

Only recently the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], took the floor 
to refer to remarks I had put in the 
Recor, to a newspaper article about an 
administration policy of trying to con- 
ceal price increases. I am happy that 
this news item has had the beneficial ef- 
fect that the Labor Department will not 
issue these reports on a Friday afternoon 
in the future. I was very interested in 
the lengthy explanation of why there 
was nothing ulterior in the Friday after- 
noon release. 

I wish that the next time they dream 
up something it will not have to be hit 
in this fashion. 

Finally, let me say that I believe the 
proposal of the Republicans for a blue- 
ribbon commission to study the full ex- 
tent of our defense on a long-range 
basis and to get the basic relationship of 
our military expenditures with our 
civilian or economic strength is quite 
necessary. This would be a congres- 
sional committee, not one of the execu- 
tive committees. 

Yes, we had one ot these executive 
study commissions when some of us were 
trying to get Congress to study the prob- 
lems of the draft and the great costs 
and inefficiencies of the manpower pro- 
curement system and the failure to re- 
late it to the civilian economy. We 
wanted the Congress to do the studying, 
so the President to stall off the Congress 
had Secretary McNamara make a report, 
which was due—and was in, I suppose— 
about April of 1965. 

This report remained supressed, and it 
remains suppressed to this day. I have 
been trying to get a copy of that report, 
to find out who testified and what were 
the arguments. It was made over a year 
ago in April of 1965. Finally the Armed 
Services Committee, to its credit, started 
public hearings on the draft. Even then 
this Executive report was not given to 
the Armed Services Committee or to 
those of us who testified before the 
Armed Services Committee so that we 
could comment on it. 

Then, as the hearings ended, the Exec- 
utive issued a report on the report; not 
the report, thus fooling a great deal of 
the news media, I might say, who still 
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think, apparently, and so do many of the 
people in this country, that the Presi- 
dent’s report was released. It was not. 
I will use the word “phony.” There was 
a phony report on the report, and if we 
never see the report itself, I think that 
will establish the fact that the report 
on the report is a phony. Then the 
President, I suppose to forestall further 
congressional study, goes and appoints a 
blue-ribbon commission to look into the 
draft. This is supposed to take the heat 
off the issue. I hope that the Committee 
on Armed Services continues on this job, 
because it is the people’s business and it 
needs to be done in public hearings. So 
this need for a blue-ribbon commission 
to look into this problem of where we are 
going defensewise is obvious and it must 
be done under congressional auspices. 
When we consider the tremendous 
moneys that we have been spending in 
recent years for defense and find that we 
do not use the defense we have, or maybe 
we do not have it. Idonotknow. This 
raises questions of basic policy. How do 
we relate defense to our foreign policy, 
if anyone can tell us what that foreign 
policy is? So, I do hope that the major- 
ity will join in the Republican suggestion 
of creating this blue-ribbon commission 
to study defense so that we can go for- 
ward with the business of the Nation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I do not want you to think that I am 
sailing under false colors with these dark 
glasses. I am not a gangster nor a 
fugitive from Hollywood, and I could not 
disguise myself as long as I carry this 
mustache, anyhow. I broke my glasses 
early yesterday and they are not repaired. 

This has been a very interesting 2 days; 
very interesting. There is barely a cor- 
poral’s guard here now, as the gentleman 
from Missouri indicated, and this is a 
$59 billion bill. There are not 59 Mem- 
bers on the floor. Last year we had the 
identical situation. That is about $1 bil- 
lion for each one of you who are here now. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, under 
the House rules, that is one way to take 
you off your feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arizona insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Ofcourse. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. My pur- 
pose is to get the gentleman an audience 
and not to take him off his feet. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman from 
Arizona will stay, that is all the audience 
I need. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man from Arizona will be very attentive 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as 
always. 

Mr, Chairman, I withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. FLOOD. You are very kind 
indeed. An old friend of mine. 
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I might say this, Mr. Chairman: I have 
heard great difficulty expressed here in 
trying to take this bill apart, and my 
friends on the other side have been 
straining, really straining, so to do. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
who has been presiding over this bill 
since “the war between the States,” I 
think, asked me before the session 
started, “Are you going to say something 
on this bill?” I have been saying some- 
thing for 20 years and he thought that 
I should. I said, “Well, I do not know. 
I am not mad at anybody. Everything 
I want is in the bill.” Of course, any 
member of the subcommittee who can- 
not get into a $60 billion bill what he 
wants, after 20 years on the subcom- 
mittee, should hand in his uniform. Of 
course, usually, I am an “aginner.” I 
am better when I am against something. 
Now, I am for this thing from beginning 
to end, and that makes it very difficult 
even to talk for 5 minutes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I got the impres- 
sion here that somebody is trying to be 
unhappy about this situation. 

About what are you unhappy? You 
are winning the war. Does anyone doubt 
that? How far do you want to go to 
win? Ido not know. 

Mr. Chairman, I see the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] on his feet. 
I yield to the gentleman; yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I do question 
whether you are winning. 

Mr. FLOOD. Weil, you have now ques- 
tioned. I say we are winning the war, 
period; and we will use all the necessary 
power and force, as the occasion re- 
quires. 

Now, first of all, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
there is no doubt in the mind of any 
enemy or anybody else that we will 
so do, if and when the occasion arises. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to bomb 
Haiphong and Hanoi, as the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Appropriations knows, 
some time ago. 

But, Mr, Chairman, I am a smalltown 
lawyer—I am no general; and the terri- 
ble import is that we have men here who 
are also smalltown lawyers, real Amer- 
icans, who have never heard of 
“Monday.” On Tuesday they are elected 
to Congress. On Wednesday they go 
before the Rotary groups in their home- 
town, and they are the Secretary of 
State, they are the Secretary of Defense, 
they are the Secretary of the Treasury, 
they are the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, within a period of 24 hours. 
8 a tribute, if you can do it, and they 

o. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 115 Members 
of this Congress—that is more than a 
corporal’s guard—115 Members went to 
Vietnam, with military transportation 
and jeeps and escorts, with classified 
briefings, fatigue uniforms, and camera- 
men. And, Mr. Chairman, I underscore 
that word “cameramen.” One hundred 
and fifteen. For what? Oh, you did 
go because it is the sacred right of every 
Member of this House to see? Oh, yes, 
Iam for that; sure. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that I have 
been advised I can report to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union that 
the distinguished chairman, the great 
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chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], and his colleague, 
his opposite number on the minority 
side, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bates], wrote the Secretary of De- 
fense protesting a candidates“ war“ or 
being in Vietnam at Government expense 
and getting in the way generally. 

And, now, Mr. Chairman, about the 
news media. Somebody indicated that 
the people ought to know what is going 


on. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been through 
three wars and God forbid that I shall 
never see another one. You can turn 
on any news media and take your place 
and will find that this place is full of 
veterans. Did you ever, in your life, see 
a war where you turn on the television 
and here is a marine rifleman, in a mis- 
erable pit in the jungle, and the television 
cameraman is pushing him with a mi- 
crophone, “Won’t you tell us what is 
going on in the very front rifle pits?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. This I never heard of 
before. I have heard about the Ecu- 
menical Conference being carried on, but 
I never heard of this. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to yield 
some additional time to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. Over 
the years his mark on the Defense appro- 
priation bill has helped the posture and 
the stature of our defense policies a great 
deal. As aman of great integrity on our 
committee—and I have watched the gen- 
tleman, of course, for a good many 
years—he has accomplished much for our 
country. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is not that nice? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I am delighted to 
yield to my good friend, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, just let 
me echo those remarks. 

Mr. FLOOD. If you do not mind, I 
come from a Republican district and 
would rather have the remarks of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lips- 
COMB] on my side. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand those he- 
giras to the Far East are to be discon- 
tinued and, knowing my brothers like I 
do, I do not think any of them will go 
there at their own expense because that 
is a long way to go. 

What is the matter with this thing? 
There has never been better leadership 
in this field, in the combat areas and the 
command zones in any war. I have seen 
and you know and have heard, never in 
the history of this great Nation has the 
morale of the combat troops been higher 
and better; never. What is the matter 
with that? 
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The logistics—I will not bother you 
with that—the logistics performance by 
the responsible people to put these troops 
in the field halfway around the world, 
where they are, is a miracle. It is a mir- 
acle. How in the world they have been 
able to do this, I cannot understand and 
I have been in this business for a long 
time. It is miracle. 

Does anybody wish to debate that? 

Oh, a couple of marines are short a 
pair of pants in their first issue bag and 
a couple of marines do not have summer 
raincoats. We had to buy a couple of 
hundred iron bombs from Germany— 
blah, blah, blah. And they say we got 
stuck about $10 or $15 apiece on them 
when they cost five times that much 
when new. Is that bad? A couple of pup 
tents became moldy. So we are losing 
the war. 

Why, this is unadulterated nonsense. 
This is nitpicking. 

Let me tell you this about Secretary of 
Defense McNamara. Now, you read 
those hearings—if you do you are crazy 
because there are almost 3,500 pages— 
and if I may say to my friend from Mis- 
souri, and by the way, about 90 percent 
of what the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis] says, I think was right. 
You are a good, angry man, a good angry 
man. As to the remarks of my friend, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lamp], he has been on this committee 
with me for years. I agree with a lot of 
that. 

As to McNamara, has there been any- 
body in this House who has ever taken 
on McNamara more often, tougher, gut 
punching than me? Nobody—nobody. 

But I will tell you this, he is the best 
Secretary of Defense that has ever sat 
in that building since we created the 
Department and the job and that goes 
back to my old and revered friend, 
Jimmy Forrestal. I have seen them 
come and go like Greyhound buses, some 
good, some not so good. What can you 
do about it? This includes all adminis- 
trations. Why, even I can remember 
when I have known a Democratic admin- 
istration to make a mistake over there 
once in a while. What time is it? They 
will probably make another one in an 
hour. 

This is going to ruin the war effort? 
Oh, no. 

This is what most of the people think. 
Do you want to send out questionnaires 
to your district with loaded questions to 
get the answers back? When they come 
back, so many are for it and so many are 
against it? Oh, now, look who wants to 
write that? That can be done. Con- 
fusion—did you ever know a war in 
which there was not confusion on top of 
confusion? 

Why, you know what we used to say 
in the Pacific—and I will have to change 
the words a little bit Boy, those Japs 
must be messed up because we sure 
enough are.” 

Did you ever hear that one? Certainly, 
you did—from Guadalcanal on down. 
And it is true now. I will bet you that 
some kid in the jungle in the air cavalry 
is saying that and he probably never 
knew that it had been said before, but 
I will bet you there is some kid sitting 
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there eating his rations in that hole in 
the ground, up to his you know what in 
rain, and I will bet he is saying to his 
sergeant, “Boy, those Vietcong must be 
messed up because we sure are, sergeant.” 

Certainly they will say that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD, I thank the gentleman 
and I will use the time for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, the controversial meas- 
ures in this bill actually have nothing to 
do with the Vietnam war at all. The big 
controversial measures in this bill are not 
directly related to the war at all. One is 
the nuclear-powered frigate. Are you 
not for that? The gentleman from Wis- 
consin and I went down the line for that, 
did we not? 

Mr. LAIRD. Right. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I say 
right here and now that by the grace of 
God, as long as I serve on this subcom- 
mittee, I will never, never again vote for 
a conventional-powered fighting ship in 
tbe Navy—never, never again. 

Look at the carrier John F. Kennedy 
down there. I was against that project. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp] was against it. 

k Mr. LAIRD. Obsolete before it was 
uilt. 

Mr. FLOOD. Itis obsolete now. They 
are working on the keel—the great car- 
rier John F. Kennedy. I stood here for 
an hour and pleaded and begged you 
people to support my amendment on that 
and, just like at home, where we have 
a dog, a parakeet and Mrs. Flood, no- 
body pays any attention to me at all. 
So you got the John F. Kennedy. You 
made a mistake. You made a mistake, 
all of you. You made a bad mistake. It 
is obsolete now. Itis too bad. 

This is the way we find these things. 
The lead-on bomber, the lead-on fighter, 
the dispute about antiballistic missiles— 
all the big issues in this bill actually are 
not related to the war in Vietnam and 
will continue with us years and years 
ahead. 

You do not think there is enough 
money? What is the matter? Can you 
not fight a war on the installment plan? 
What is the matter with that? You and 
I know that if the President asks for $5 
billion, $10 billion, or $15 billion in Jan- 
uary, with the exception of two or three 
people in this House, you are going to 
vote it for him. 

You just do not like the bookkeeping. 
You want it in this bill. Why, you 
should be tickled to death that he did 
not put it in; otherwise you would have 
nothing to argue about—nothing at all. 
You would be naked. 

I do not know why. I say, if it will 
make you happier, put it in. How much 
will it be? Nobody knows. My friend 
says they are marking it up now. This 
I do not know. He has better spies at 
the Pentagon than I have. I do not 
know. I do not think it is. It will be 
soon. It certainly will be in a couple of 
months. I know that. So what? The 
way you are going you will still be sit- 
ting here at the time they mark it up. 
Son are not going home for quite awhile 
yet. 
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This is an idea about bookkeeping. I 
am no bookkeeper, but I know rou, and 
everything that I have said lere, Mr. 
Chairman, has a finish. All these great 
things that have been done were done by 
you people. You are the people who did 
them. You are the Members of the 
House of Representatives. I am not 
concerned about the other body. You. 
And no matter how you beat your breasts 
and tear your hair and bemoan and wail, 
I know that you are, first of all, Members 
of the House and you will go right down 
the line, if my friend from Missouri does 
not. 

One thing I learned here years ago— 
and I tell you young men this—never, 
even in the restaurant, criticize the vote 
of any of your colleagues in this House 
on any bill. You have noright to. The 
reason is that you have the only office 
under our Constitution that makes you 
responsible to the people in your district. 

There is no vice president to succeed 
any Member of this House. There is no 
Governor to appoint the successor of any 
Member of this House. The only way 
that a Member’s seat can be filled re- 
gardless of how the vacancy arises, is by 
the vote of the people in his district. 

May your conscience be your guide. 
This is a good bill. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield. 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I pose as 
no expert on this bill. I do not believe I 
have to be an expert to disagree with at 
least one thing the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop ! has said 
that the generals have been making the 
top decisions in fighting the war in Viet- 
nam. I do not believe anything of the 
kind, and I do not think the Members of 
the House believe the generals have been 
making the decisions. Oh, sure, they 
have been making the decisions as to 
whether they should capture this village, 
or that village, and send out search-and- 
kill missions. But they have not been 
making the top decisions in Vietnam, or 
this war would have been fought far 
differently than it has been fought. 
Those decisions have been made at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

They have not been making the vital 
decisions in Vietnam any more than the 
generals made the decision that stopped 
the invasion of Cuba and turned that in- 
vasion into one of the worst military 
fiascoes in which this country has ever 
been involved. No, the military com- 
manders have not been given the job of 
fighting the war in Vietnam yet, of mak- 
ing the top decisions, and everybody 
knows it. 

I listened to the debate on this bill all 
of yesterday afternoon and again this 
afternoon. I have heard it said by a 
Democrat spokesman that the President 
has already requested too much for some 
programs that have been brought before 
Congress. I thoroughly agree. I have 
been convinced of that for a long time. 
I thought that was especially true last 
week. I will say to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, when we had 
a foreign aid handout bill before this 
House, which in time and money—in 
time and money—exceeded anything 
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that this Congress has known, certainly 
in my time in Congress. That has been 
18 years. Yet this House approved that 
bill for $13,800 million, or approximately 
that amount. 

Some of those who talked yesterday 
afternoon and today, especially in oppo- 
sition to exceeding the budget; about the 
dangers of inflation and so on and so 
forth, stepped right up and voted for that 
program. 

Oh, yes, and I also heard about the ob- 
ligations that we have around the world. 
What are those obligations? Are we ob- 
ligated to police and try to finance the 
entire world? Is that our obligation? I 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Srxes], and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wuirren], for their 
statements yesterday, calling attention to 
the fact that we have spewed $140 billion. 
in handouts around the world. Where 
today are the friends that we are sup- 
posed to have around the world? 

What is our obligation? Is it to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars now to 
relocate NATO in Europe? Is it our 
obligation to station thousands of troops 
in Europe when the British and French. 
refuse to give us any help at all in Viet- 
nam? Is it our obligation to bankrupt 
this country and spend the blood of our 
youth around the world on all kinds of 
nefarious enterprises? 

I wish somebody would tell me. 

Mr. Chairman, I really arose to go a 
little further with this TFX fighter plane 
business, which we discussed briefly on 
the floor yesterday. 

On Monday of this week, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Charles and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army Brooks 
appeared before a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
were questioned concerning claimed 
“savings” by Robert S. McNamara in the 
Defense Department. 

Assistant Secretary Brooks said that on 
a competitive bid contract the Defense 
Department formula calls for an arbi- 
trary 25-percent claim of savings“ even 
though the contract may be given to the 
highest bidder. 

The TFX contract, now known as the 
F-111, which McNamara arbitrarily 
awarded to General Dynamics at Fort 
Worth, Tex., for reasons best known to 
himself, initially involved some $7 billion 
and it is noteworthy that the Boeing 
Co.’s bid for a successful dual-purpose 
plane was $400 million less than the Gen- 
eral Dynamics bid. 

Assistant Secretary Charles and other 
Air Force witnesses said they did not 
credit McNamara with a 25-percent “say- 
ings” on the TFX contract. They de- 
scribed it as an “incentive” contract 
rather than a regular negotiated con- 
tract and for this reason would take an 
arbitrary claimed “savings” of 10 per- 
cent. 

This could mean that McNamara will 
claim a 700 million saving for giving the 
contract to the highest. bidder. 

Under questioning Charles admitted 
that throuzh the arbitrary formula for 
claiming 25-percent “savings” on bids 
and 10-percent “savings” on “incentive 
contracts, the highest prices and costs 
result in the best Defense Department 
box score on alleged savings. 
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I repeat, the higher the costs, the more 
“savings” are claimed. 

As an example, on a bid contract, if 
there were two bids, one for $100 million 
and another for $80 million, the McNa- 
mara formula would result in “savings” 
of $25 million in taking the $100 million 
bid but only $20 million in taking the 
lower $80 million bid. 

Likewise, with the McNamara formula 
applied to an “incentive” contract, the 
higher the price the greater the claim 
of “savings.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
Chairman Harpy of the subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and other members of that group in- 
cluding Representatives LENNON, PIKE, 
Pirnig, and Gusser for bringing to the 
surface, so the taxpayers can smell it, 
this latest hocus-pocus on the part of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Robert 
Strange McNamara. 

I expect to support this bill—the de- 
fense appropriation bill—in the interest 
of national security but I am seriously 
concerned as to how this 858% billion 
will be disbursed by the executive branch 
of Government in the light of these ma- 
nipulations, which I have just related. 

Following are newspaper articles on 
this subject as written by Mr. Clark Mol- 
lenhoff and published in the Des Moines 
Register, giving further details on this 
subject: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, July 
15, 1966] 
ASSAILS DEFENSE SAVINGS CLAIMS 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—General Accounting 
Office auditors testified Thursday that a spot 
check showed that more than $449 million 
of Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara’s 
much heralded “savings” for last year does 
not meet his own standards. 

Harold H. Rubin, a GAO auditor on loan 
to the House Armed Services Committee, 
testified that his team of auditors did a spot 
check on cases involving claims of savings 
of about $1.3 billion. 

Only about one-third of this sum could 
be justified and documented under the cri- 
teria that McNamara has claimed his depart- 
ment used in claiming savings of about $4.5 
billion in the last year. 

According to Rubin, the detailed study 
showed that 37 per cent of these claims of 
“savings” under McNamara’s costs effective- 
ness program didn’t measure up to the stand- 
ards that required that they result from 
actions taken since McNamara initiated this 
program in July, 1961. 

Rubin testified that in fact a number of 
these claimed “savings” came as a result of 
actions initiated under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. In other instances they were 
simply “normal management actions” that 
represented nothing unusual, Rubin testified. 

THIRTY ADDITIONAL 

Rubin stated that his audit of the records 
disclosed that in addition to the more than 
$449 million it did not meet the qualifica- 
tions for savings, there was another 30 per 
cent that the Defense Department simply 
able upon which any reasonable judgment 
could be made. 

Even the one-third of the claimed “sav- 
ings” that the GAO auditor said met the 
McNamara criteria did not escape criticism. 
Representative Porrer Harpy (Democrat, 
Virginia) and other members of his armed 
services subcommittee lambasted many of 
these claimed savings as “fictional” and 
“ridiculous.” 
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Representative ALEXANDER PIRNIE (Repub- 
lican, New York) declared that the Defense 
Department was claiming that it made say- 
ings “simply by not buying.” 

Isn’t that going to be a ridiculous criteria 
to apply,” Pirnre asked Robert A. Brooks, 
assistant secretary of the army for installa- 
tions and logistics. 


“THE EMPHASIS” 


Brooks conceded that some of the claimed 
“savings” did not amount to savings in a 
manner that would be regarded as reason- 
able by the public. However, he defended 
McNamara’s program on grounds that “the 
emphasis” on savings has resulted in some 
so-called “savings” that would not have 
taken place if it were not for his much publi- 
cized program. 

The comments by PN and Harpy were 
characteristic of the comments of all of the 
members of the subcommittee as they grilled 
Army and Navy witnesses for the second day 
in exploring the facts that have gone into 
McNamara’s claims of savings of $14 billion 
in the last five years, and $4.5 billion in 
the last year. 

Harpy and other committee members ridi- 
culed the claimed savings of hundreds of 
millions of dollars on contracts in which 
there was bidding after it was revealed that 
the Defense Department arbitrarily claims a 
savings of 25 per cent on all contracts let 
by bidding. 

Under questioning by Harpy, Assistant 
Navy Secretary Graeme C. Bannerman testi- 
fied that all contracts on which there is 
bidding are lumped together and the De- 
fense Department simply claims a 25 per 
cent saving. He justified this on grounds 
that some studies McNamara has had made 
indicate that in the pas* there has been a 
savings of around 25 per cent where bids are 
sought by the Defense Department. 

Harpy asked him if the Defense Depart- 
ment would include contracts where the De- 
fense Department disregarded the low bidder 
and gave the contract to a high bidder. Ban- 
nerman replied that even such contracts 
would be included. 


ASSAILS DEFENSE SAVINGS CLAIMS 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A House committee 
Wednesday assailed Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara’s claims of billions in “sav- 
ings” as unjustified “window dressing.” 

The sharp comments by Chairman PORTER 
Harpy (Dem., Va.) and other members of 
his House armed services subcommittee came 
as Navy Department witnesses said that some 
of the claimed “savings” probably should not 
have been included in recent press releases. 


M’'NAMARA’S CRITERIA 


Harpy declared that McNamara has devel- 
oped criteria“ that are “questionable” for 
figuring savings, and then has not applied 
those criteria in a proper manner. The re- 
sults, according to Harpy, are claims of a 
$4.5 billion savings in the last year which 
constitutes “bragging” for simply correcting 
errors and for engaging in the “prudent man- 
agement we should be able to expect.” 

Harpy also declared that McNamara’s so- 
called “independent audit” of the alleged 
savings is really “only a management survey” 
by an accounting firm that made no effort 
to validate the claims of savings and said so 
in the report. 

Harpy claimed that most of the “new pro- 
gram” that McNamara originated in 1961, 
is merely a continuation of practices to try 
to eliminate duplication and waste that had 
existed for years. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Graeme C. 
Bannerman, who is in charge of installations 
and logistics, testified that the Defense 
Department was probably in error in claiming 
a $1,617,000 savings for fiscal year 1964 on 
six engineering changes made in a contract 
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for the A-6A aircraft with the Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. 

He said that the Defense Department 
should have been “more cautious” in its 
claims of “savings” than to claim savings 
for these changes, which were initiated in 
1960 and in January, 1961, before McNamara 
was in office as defense secretary. 


CONTRACTOR SAVINGS 


The Defense Department criteria set out 
for claiming savings had stated that there 
would be no claim for savings originating 
with the contractor, and had stated that 
June 30, 1961, would be the earliest date for 
compiling the savings. 

Harold H. Rubin, a general accounting 
Office auditor assigned to the House Armed 
Services Committee, testified that the sav- 
ings did not fit the Defense Department 
criteria because it was not started under 
McNamara’s regime and because it was 
originated by the contractor. 

He testified that the Defense Department 
has been taking credit for “savings” on the 
A-6A planes ordered each year since 1961 as 
if McNamara’s cost effectiveness program” 
had resulted in the savings. 

Hardy and other committee members ridi- 
culed the claimed savings of hundreds of 
millions of dollars on contracts in which 
there was bidding after it was revealed that 
the Defense Department arbitrarily claims a 
savings of 25 per cent on all contracts let by 
bidding. 

Under questioning by Hardy, Bannerman 
testified that all contracts on which there 
is bidding are lumped together and the 
Defense Department simply claims a 25 per 
cent savings. He justified this on grounds 
that some studies McNamara has had made 
indicate that in the past there has been a 
savings of around 25 per cent where bids 
are sought by the Defense Department. 

Hardy asked him if the Defense Depart- 
ment would include contracts where the 
Defense Department disregarded the low 
bidder and gave the contract to a high bidder. 
Bannerman replied that even such contracts 
would be included. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 19.—The House 
Armed Services Committee Monday heard 
about the “McNamara mathematics” under 
which the Defense Department can claim 
greater “savings” by paying a higher price. 

Chairman PorTer Harpy, Democrat, of Vir- 
gina, declared the methods under which de- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara claims 
$4.5 billion in savings in the last year is 
“preposterous.” ` 

The outspoken Virginia Democrat, Repre- 
sentative Oris PIKE, Democrat, of New York, 
and Representative ALEXANDER PIRNIE, Re- 
publican, of New York, accused the Defense 
Secretary of “figure juggling” to create a fa- 
vorable “public image.” 

The testimony on the “McNamara mathe- 
matics” came from Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, Robert H. Charles and Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Robert A. Brooks after 
a General Accounting Office auditor had gone 
into details on more than $200 million in 
claimed “savings” that he said could not be 
justified. 

It was Representative PRE who pinned 
Charles down on the method of claiming 
costs on the highly controversial TFX war- 
plane (now known as the F111) which Mc- 
Namara awarded to the high-bidding General 
Dynamics. 

Brooks had explained that on a bid con- 
tract, the Defense Department criteria calls 
for an arbitrary 25-percent claim of “sav- 
ings” eyen though the contract may be given 
to the highest bidder. Bidding is better than 
negotiated contracts. 

Brooks didn’t know anything about wheth- 
er the Defense Department was claiming a 
25-percent “savings” even in giving the con- 
tract to the highest bidder. The Boeing 
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Co, had bid $400 million less on the 
overall contract that was initially estimated 
to be about $7 billion. Brooks said the Air 
Force had the responsibility. 

Charles and other Air Force witnesses said 
that they didn’t credit McNamara with the 
25-percent “savings” on the TFX contract but 
classed it as an “incentive” contract rather 
than a regular negotiated contract and in 
this manner would take an arbitrary claimed 
“savings” of 10 percent. This would mean 
that McNamara can claim a $700 million sav- 
ings on giving the contract to the highest 
bidder. 

Chairman Harpy and PIKE found the whole 
formula “ridiculous” since the higher the 
cost, the more savings McNamara will be 
able to claim on all contracts where there 
is bidding or on all contracts that are “in- 
centive” as TFX is. 

Under questioning, Charles admitted that 
under the arbitrary formula for claiming 
25 percent “savings” on bids and 10 percent 
Savings on “incentive” contracts, the highest 
prices result in the best Defense Department 
box score on savings. 

For example, on a bid contract, if there 
were two bids—one for $100 million and one 
for $80 million—the McNamara formula 
would result in “savings” of $25 million in 
_taking the $100 million bid but only $20 mil- 
lion “savings” in taking the lower $80 million 
bid. Likewise, if the McNamara rules are 
applied to an “incentive” contract, the higher 
the price, the more the claim of savings. 

Representative Pixx, fascinated by “the 
possibility for savings“ under this formula, 
told Assistant Air Secretary Charles that he 
had heard reports that the TFX warplane 
contract with General Dynamics might be 
“double” the initial contract with the Texas 
firm. He asked Charles if this would mean 
that the Defense Department will claim a 
10 percent “savings” on the doubled cost. 

Charles said that it would, and when 
Chairman Harpy and PIKE chided him for 
the strange “financial manipulations” he 
argued that if it hadn't been an incentive 
type contract that “it might have cost 10 per- 
cent more.” 

Chairman Harpy and Pree declared that 
the Assistant Air Secretary and the Defense 
Department did not have “one solid figure” 
upon which to make such an assertion. And 
Charles replied that there was no way the 
committee could prove that they wouldn't 
save 10 percent even if the cost with General 
Dynamics doubles the $7 billion initial 
estimates. 

“You might have saved more if you had 
picked a different contractor,” Chairman 
Harpy declared. 

The discussion of Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s arbitrary formula for claiming 
“savings” were only a part of the day's testi- 
mony in which Harold Rubin, an auditor for 
the General Accounting Office, testified of 
investigation that resulted in determinations 
that more than $200 million in claimed Air 
Force “savings” were unjustified under Mc- 
Namara’s criteria. 

While Defense Secretary McNamara has 
claimed that outside auditors have “vali- 
dated” his claims of $4.5 billion in savings 
in fiscal 1965, Rubin testified that even the 
auditors for the Air Force and the Army dis- 
agreed with many of the “savings” claimed 
by McNamara’s office. 

In one instance, the Air Force auditors had 
eliminated $167 million of a claimed “sav- 
ings” on grounds it represented duplica- 
tion” of other claimed savings. It was 
‘MeNamara’s office that ordered $151 million 
of the $167 million reinstated as a “savings” 
on grounds that the Air Force had probably 
engaged in reutilization of equipment and 
supplies that had not been credited as 
savings. 

It was the thorough lack of documentation 
of “savings” in cases involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars that infuriated Chairman 
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Harpy and other members of the Armed Sery- 
ices Subcommittee as much as any other 
factor. 

Assistant Air Secretary Charles and his 
aids continually contended that there must 
have been documentation for “programed” 
millions or the programs would not have 
been approved by the Defense Department 
or the Bureau of the Budget. 

It was claimed that the lack of documenta- 
tion was a result of a loss of files, or the 
destruction of files. Chairman Harpy de- 
clared that in some instances it appeared 
that the Defense Department officials were 
merely “grabbing figures out of the air” as 
having been “programed.” Then when these 
unsubstantiated programs were eliminated, 
the Defense Department claimed savings to 
that extent. 

In a House speech, Representative PIKE 
declared: “Nothing which we found is going 
to inspire great confidence in the taxpayers 
of America that the ‘savings’ are going to 
lower their tax bills.” 

While granting that McNamara’s claims of 
savings seem “overwhelming,” that an exami- 
nation of the evidence has left “at least one 
Congressman ... underwhelmed.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I support 
H.R. 15941, and I support the total ap- 
propriated amount of $58,611,045,000, 
and I support it without reservation or 
equivocation. I support it because the 
security of the United States of America 
and the defense of freedom on this plan- 
et depends upon it. I am grateful to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for his generous 
allocation of time to me and for assign- 
ing this time immediately following the 
members of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations. 

The subject matter of this bill is not 
questioned by any Member of this House. 
I hope that it will pass by a unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. Chairman, if the bill provided a 
greater or a lesser amount, my support of 
this appropriation bill would be equally 
strong. The easier course of action 
would be to commit my remarks to writ- 
ing and to extend them in the Recorp at 
this point. However, I subscribe to the 
words of Edmund Burke: 

All that is necessary for the forces of evil 
to triumph is for good men to do nothing or 
to remain silent. 


I have no question about the need for 
the amount contained in this bill, but I 
do have certain questions which should 
be asked. Asa member of the Committee 
on Appropriations I have that right, and 
this is the proper forum for such ques- 
tions to be asked. The first question— 
and it is of a general nature—is what is 
our policy and what is our objective in 
our present military commitment and our 
involvement in war in Vietnam. 

In an old cemetery near my hometown 
there is a gravestone which has an epi- 
taph which reads: 

Where I am now, you soon will be; prepare 
yourself to follow me. 


One of our local citizens came through 
that graveyard one night and stumbled 
over this particular stone. After read- 
ing the epitaph, he took a piece of chalk 
and wrote: 


To follow you I'll not consent until I know 
which way you went. 
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We shall follow our troops and our 
flag in any direction, but we are entitled 
to know our destination and the purpose 
of the trip. 

There have been certain decisions 
which have led to our massive commit- 
ment in Vietnam which I have opposed. 
If I had been called upon to make the 
original Vietnam commitment, I prob- 
ably would not have made a military 
commitment in Vietnam under the un- 
stable political conditions which existed. 
Yet, when the Commander in Chief, and 
indeed three separate Commanders in 
Chief, committed our men at arms and 
the flag of our country, he committed 
me at the same time. It is my purpose 
as a citizen of America and as a Mem- 
ber of this body to support this country 
and this Government in every way that 

can. 

When the bullets are flying, and the 
honor and prestige of this country are 
committed on a foreign battlefield, poli- 
tics should properly end at the waters’ 
edge. 

It is the responsibility of each of us in 
the official capacity in which we serve to 
make certain that the members of the 
armed services committed in Vietnam 
receive the unreserved support of the 
Congress of the United States and of 
the American people. 

Especially, it is the responsibility of us 
to make certain that the funds which 
are appropriated in this general appro- 
priation bill for the Department of De- 
fense, are expended wisely in such a 
manner that the commitment and honor 
of the United States are upheld. 

Therefore, I renew the question which 
I have earlier raised: What is our policy 
in Vietnam, and where is it going to lead? 

In the early part of this year, in a con- 
ference participated in by a number of 
my colleagues and myself, with a number 
of our counterparts from the House of 
Commons of Great Britain, we received 
there a substantial consensus of the 
thoughts of officials, businessmen, and 
private citizens, of probably the greatest 
ally that this country has, Great Britain. 

There were those who spoke quite 
frankly during this conference. There 
were those who were alarmed by the lack 
of a definite, stated policy of our position 
— ee and where that policy will 
ead. 

Mr. Chairman, there were those, in- 
cluding various senior members of the 
House of Commons—and there was one 
who had served as Prime Minister and 
another who was formerly a Minister of 
Defense in the British Government— 
who were outspoken in their belief that 
unless the United States of America took 
such action as might be necessary to 
promptly terminate this military in- 
volvement in Vietnam and with a mili- 
tary victory, that the alternative might 
be a 30-year land war on the continent 
of Asia. These men know from experi- 
ence and their own national history what 
is involved in military operations in Asia. 

Each of us deplores the possibility of a 
30-year land war in Asia or a prolonged 
military involvement in warfare there. 

It is extremely doubtful that this, or 
any other Western power, could survive 
a land war in Asia of the duration and 
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magnitude that such a contingency 
would require. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
time is not only present, but it has long 
since passed, that our military objective 
in Vietnam be announced and that it 
be announced in language so clear that 
it can be understood throughout the 
world by friends, foes, and uncommitted 
nations alike. 

Many of my friends at home as well 
as many of our colleagues feel—and with 
this I must agree—that a military solu- 
tion alone does not hold the complete 
answer to what is taking place in Viet- 
nam. However, just as I recognize that 
fact, I firmly believe that we cannot 
achieve the other and equally great so- 
lution without first achieving a military 
victory in the same way that every mili- 
tary force of the United States through 
World War II has always achieved vic- 
tory when committed to warfare, de- 
clared or undeclared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Georgia 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past few 
weeks I have had the opportunity to 
meet with and to discuss in both small 
and large groups, the war in Vietnam. 
As a result of those conferences and 
meetings, I think that there is absolute 
assurance that the people with whom I 
have talked, the people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Georgia, and as near as I can 
ascertain, all of the people of our great 
State not only love our country, but they 
support it and its policy. They support 
our Government, right or wrong, and 
whether they agree with the administra- 
tion or not, they support the policy of 
the United States and our Armed Forces 
engaged in Vietnam. However, I am 
convinced that this support would be 
more enthusiastic and 10 times as strong 
if there were a definite announced and 
stated policy of terminating this war 
with dispatch, with honor, and with 
victory. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I have listened to my 
distinguished friend from Georgia with 
a great deal of interest. He is making a 
profound statement and one of the 
soundest that I have heard during this 
debate. He is a valuable and distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Appropriations and I appreciate the 
work that he has done on the committee 
and the soundness of his logic here today. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, I too want to commend the 
gentleman from Georgia for the fine 
statement that he has made and express 
my appreciation for the work that the 
gentleman has done as a member of the 
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Committee on Appropriations. He is 
one of the senior members of the com- 
mittee, respected by all members of the 
committee on both sides and I have en- 
joyed working with the gentleman 
throughout the years. He represents the 
Sixth District of Georgia which adjoins 
my district, the Third District of Ala- 
bama. We have worked together on 
river and defense projects. It has been 
a pleasure to work with him and I know 
no man for whom I have a higher regard 
than the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia who is now addressing the House. 

Mr. FLYNT. I am grateful to my 
neighbor from Alabama. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I am always pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I do not know whether 
a kind word from a Pennsylvanian will 
do you any good or not. But many years 
ago at the Los Angeles convention, you 
treated Mrs. Flood and me to a hominy 
grits and ham breakfast with the Georgia 
delegation and I think that it is about 
time that I acknowledge that kindness 
by joining with the gentleman from 
Florida and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama—which gives you a majority on 
the majority side. 

Mr. FLYNT. I say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania before I conclude my 
remarks that I want to associate myself 
with the outstanding and fine remarks 
that he made a few moments ago. How- 
ever, I disagree with one thing that 
he said. The gentleman said that he 
was at his best when he was against 
something. I want to say that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is not an 
“aginner”’—he is a positive advocate. 
He is one of the greatest advocates in 
the House for a strong and effective Na- 
tional Defense Establishment. The 
House of Representatives and the Nation 
are indebted to him for the contributions 
which he has made over 20 years for a 
strong and invincible United States. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I found the speech of the 
gentleman from Georgia very interest- 
ing and constructive. His definition of 
purpose in Vietnam and his delineation 
of our military objectives are very sound 
and constructive suggestions. I hope 
that the administration does take the 
gentleman’s suggestions and states what 
our objectives are there. I congratulate 
the gentleman for raising the point. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. Chairman, I was distressed, as I 
know many here were distressed, when 
a few days ago we heard and read that 
the Government of North Vietnam had 
made threats to try and execute certain 
captured American airmen as war crimi- 
nals. 

The very fact that North Vietnam 
would make such a threat is an insult to 
the United States of America and its 
Government. 

Immediately upon learning of the con- 
tents of this threat, which constitutes a 
horrible insult to this country, I respect- 
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fully asked the President of the United 
States to issue an ultimatum, through 
whatever channels he deems appropriate, 
to the Government of North Vietnam 
that they shall not, under any circum- 
stances, treat a single American soidier 
as a war criminal for the purpose of trial 
or execution. 

Mr. Chairman, if such a trial should 
take place, then no longer would the 
greatest, most powerful nation on earth 
have the right, as we have now, to enjoy 
the respect and the confidence of the 
other members of the family of nations. 
I can think of nothing worse than for 
the United States to permit the farce of 
a kangaroo court trial and execution of 
an honorable American prisoner of war 
to be tried and executed as a war crimi- 
nal. If that should happen and be toler- 
ated—and God forbid that it should—it 
might be appropriate to strike the colors 
of the United States and to raise in its 
place a yellow standard bearing the sym- 
bol of a white feather. 

This country has the industrial, eco- 
nomic and military capability, and its 
people have the courage and the deter- 
mination to bring the military involve- 
ment in Vietnam to an early close. It is 
my hope that when the announcement of 
our military objective and our national 
policy, for which more than 296,000 
American men at arms and the flag of 
our country are committed in southeast 
Asia, that such announcement of purpose 
and policy shall include the words “with 
dispatch, with integrity, with honor, and 
with victory.” 

The people of the world, our friends 
and allies, our enemies and foes, as well 
as those who are committed to neither a 
policy of friendship nor hostility, are 
watching to see if the word of the United 
States of America made in an honorable 
commitment is going to be kept by the 
Government of the most powerful coun- 
try on earth. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
in the Recorp a verbatim copy of my 
communication to the President of the 
United States, setting forth my requests 
relating to his position on the treatment 
of captured airmen by North Vietnam 
and to the policy and purpose of our 
military commitment in Vietnam. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
July 18, 1966. 
‘The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today I have requested an appointment for 
a brief conference with you to fulfill a com- 
mitment which I have made during the past 
week to many Georgians. These Georgians 
are devoted to this country and support it 
and its foreign policy. 

This support would be 10 times as strong 
for an announced policy of victory in Viet- 
nam, to include the destruction of both the 
will and the ability of the Vietcong and the 
Government of North Vietnam to wage the 
war of aggression against South Vietnam and 
the American Armed Forces committed there. 

These Georgians, including my two sons, 
are willing to make any sacrifice, including 
the supreme sacrifice if necessary, to 
a victory and to fulfill the honorable com- 
mitment heretofore made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We are not will- 
ing, however, to commit ourselves to a pos- 
sible 30-year land war on the continent of 
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Asia unless there is an announced determi- 
nation to destroy the will and ability of the 
enemy to wage war. 

The United States and our people have the 
capability, the courage, and the determina- 
tion required to force North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong to stop their war of aggression and 
beg to come to the conference table. 

I respectfully call upon you to use this Na- 
tion's power, courage, and intelligence to ter- 
minate this war with dispatch, honor, and 
victory. 

I respectfully call upon you to issue an 
absolute ultimatum to the Government of 
North Vietnam, through such channels as 
you deem appropriate, that it must not under 
any circumstances treat captured airmen 
and other military personnel as war crimi- 
nals for the purpose of trial and punishment. 

I had hoped that I might present this to 
you in person, and I have requested such a 
conference with you through Mr. W. Marvin 
Watson, special assistant to the President. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., 

Representative, Sizth District of Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
funds which are contained and provided 
in this general appropriation bill will be 
used to continue the sound, strong de- 
fense policy of this country, and that the 
portion of it which will be used in the 
conduct of the war in southeast Asia will 
be used in such a manner as will reflect 
complete honor upon this Government 
and our people. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, my dear 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLoop], has said his substantial 
piece in his usual dramatic and effective 
way. Among many thoughtful things he 
said, he identified the real problem with 
this bill. There are several controversial 
features in this bill. I am going to talk 
today about one of them that I know 
most about. 

We have discussed our homework 
problems as Congressmen. This is a 
huge bill, and it is hard for most of us 
to comprehend the details and the dif- 
ficulties associated with making judg- 
ments on highly technical scientific and 
strategic problems. 

Being on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for these last 2 years, but not on the 
Defense Subcommittee, I have not had 
the benefit of the most recent briefings. 
However, I served for 6 years on the 
Armed Services Committee and sat 
through many hearings on research and 
development on the very problem of the 
Nike-X, which I will talk about today. 

So I am not without some background 
knowledge on the subject. It is indeed a 
very complicated and difficult system and 
strategic problem. 

There are many reasons which will ap- 
pear in what I hope will be the course 
of the debate and argument. What Iam 
trying to do is to call the attention of the 
country to the scale and magnitude of 
this project. If we remain silent in Con- 
gress, the country is not going to know 
what is involved. 

We are talking not just about a $160 
million add on here. We are 
about a program that can go as high as 
$40 billion. We have General Wheeler’s 
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testimony on this. Incidentally, there 
will have to be a massive fallout shelter 
program to match. 

At the outset I want to say that I 
voted against the authorization confer- 
ence report last week, as I announced 
that I would, for one reason: I was 
trying to direct attention to this very 
issue of the Nike-X. 

Today I intended to vote for the appro- 
priation bill, as I have in the last 8 years 
I have been in Congress, because I be- 
lieve it would be folly of the highest 
order to shortchange our national se- 
curity or our contributions to the defense 
of the free world. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Texas—and I hope he will 
stay on the floor—stated the situation, I 
believe, quite correctly yesterday when 
he said that we are united in support of 
a firm and effective defense policy. But 
I also agree with my chairman when he 
said, and I quote from his remarks of 
yesterday: 

We must confess to each other that we are 
not quite sure in every respect just what that 
firm and effective policy should consist of. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I, for one, do not believe that 
it calls for an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem at this time. I am opposed to the 
addition which the committee has made, 
but which was not requested by the De- 
partment of Defense, of $163.3 million 
for preproduction of the Nike-X. 

My vote against the defense authoriza- 
tion bill last week was a vote against this 
specific expenditure, which I continue to 
believe is premature and unwarranted. 
At the appropriate time I will offer an 
amendment to strike these funds from 
the bill. 

Incidentally, in my statement on the 
authorization bill last week I asserted in- 
correctly that the Senate did not include 
these funds. This in no way, however, 
detracts from the merit of my opposition 
to these unrequested and unrequired 
funds. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, the Nike-X would be one of 
the most expensive single procurement 
decisions that we have ever made. The 
estimates for its total cost range from 
$25 billion to $30 billion, and possibly 
higher. But we are taking the first step, 
if we vote for this today, in the procure- 
ment of this costly weapons system, with- 
out adequate public debate, without ade- 
quate consideration of the system’s 
effectiveness or reflection on its conse- 
quences. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. As I understand the 
gentleman’s point, he is not objecting to 
the inclusion within the appropriation 
bill of the research and development ap- 
propriation for the Nike-X, but what 
he is objecting to is the additional appro- 
priation for preproduction expenses for 
the Nike-X. 

Mr. COHELAN. Precisely. I will 
touch on that point, if the gentleman will 
permit, as I goon. 
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The Department of Defense has good 
reasons for not requesting funds for pre- 
production of the Nike-X system in its 
budget. I feel that these same good rea- 
sons will lead the Department not to im- 
plement this program at this time. 

I want to say to some of my good 
friends on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee who are here—where, oh, where, are 
the “fearless five’?—-we went through 
this once before on the B-70 program. 
That is the same kind of thing we are 
talking about today. 

In the first place, there is no concrete 
evidence, sufficient to warrant an ex- 
penditure of this nature, that the Nike-xX 
would be an effective defense against 
enemy missiles. On the other hand, 
there is considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that a defense system of this nature 
could be offset by a massive attack utiliz- 
me sophisticated decoy and penetration 


The Federation of American Scientists, 
a distinguished group of 2,500 scientists 
and engineers, has described the Nike- 
X—and I quote them—as “an immensely 
complicated system of dubious effi- 
ciency.” 

The very able Secretary of Defense— 
and we have heard testimony throughout 
this House in the past 2 days as to his 
superb qualities—told the Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations: 

There is no system or combination of sys- 
tems within presently available technology 
which would permit the deployment now of 
an anti-ballistic missile defense capable of 
giving us any reasonable hope of keeping U.S. 
fatalities below some tens of millions in a 
major Soviet nuclear attack upon our cities. 


A second reason for opposing this anti- 
ballistic-missile system at this time has 
to do with the consequences, which I be- 
lieve have not been given adequate con- 
sideration. The Nike-X, for example, 
would require a massive fallout shelter 
program. Without it the detonation of 
nuclear warheads would distribute nu- 
clear fallout with great devastation 
across the country. 

General Wheeler, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—and this is all in 
the hearings—has testified that a full 
fallout shelter program is a “prerequi- 
site” to the deployment of the Nike-X. 

However, a full fallout shelter program 
entails a major policy decision, which I 
submit neither the Congress nor the 
country has been asked to make. 

Third, a very real question remains as 
to whether technically the Nike-X is the 
best system we can develop at this time. 
We have already spent—and mark this— 
we have already spent more than $2.8 
billion in research and development on 
the anti-ballistic-missile system. 
year we are going to spend another $447 
million, or 6.3 percent of the total re- 
search and development funds, plus the 
Defender program with penetration aids, 
for further testing and evaluation of the 
Nike-X program. So nobody is standing 
up here knocking the Nike-X as a re- 
search and development program. What 
we are talking about is the preproduction 
money which is the add-on money that 
the President does not want, the Defense 
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Department does not want, and which I 
predict they will not spend. 

I support this continued research and 
development. I believe it should go on 
to insure that we are always prepared 
with adequate options. But I believe it 
is completely premature to commit our- 
solves to the first step of procurement be- 
fore the research and development is 
even completed. We would be forcing a 
decision of great significance which we 
are not now fully prepared to make. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to plead with 
my colleagues, I have not just done this 
idly. I have talked to some of the most 
eminent scientists in this country on this 
point. They are in complete agreement 
on this topic. I have talked to them at 
the University of California, I have 
talked to them here in Washington, and 
I have talked to them in other areas close 
to this problem. On this particular point 
they say over and over again that if we 
do this, we are forcing a research and de- 
velopment decision prematurely. 

Fourthly, this preproduction step is 
being rushed, it seems, because there are 
intelligence reports that the Soviet 
Union is developing an antiballistic mis- 
sile of itsown. Surely this is not a sound 
reason by itself for building a tremen- 
dously expensive system that would have 
no more than marginal value at this 
time. 

As a matter of fact, the preponderance 
of evidence indicates that we would get 
far more for our money if we would con- 
centrate on increasing the capabilities of 
our offensive weapons by adding to their 
penetration effectiveness. 

Secretary McNamara said it pointedly 
earlier this year when he told the sub- 
committee: 

You do not protect yourself against their 
defensive system, or their potential for de- 
ploying a defensive system, by deploying one 
of your own. You protect yourself 
their potential defensive system by strength- 
ening your offensive system, and that is ex- 
actly what we are doing. 


Fifth and finally, Mr. Chairman, what 
impact would this decision have on the 
course of world events? 

There is no question in my mind that 
the production and deployment of an 
anti-ballistic-missile system at this time 
would increase international distrust and 
tensions. It would add fuel to the arms 
race. It would spur the competition be- 
tween offensive and defensive weapons 
systems. It would increase the difficul- 
ties of concluding the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty now pending at Geneva. 
It would, in brief, make the present bal- 
ance of nuclear terror even more pre- 
carious, 

Mr. Chairman, preproduction of the 
Nike-X goes beyond our present defense 
requirements. It is not a priority item. 
It would not add measurably to our 
security. As a matter of sound finance 
and sound military planning it should 
be deferred. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, 
action on poverty and housing and edu- 
cation cannot be deferred. These are not 
marginal items. They demand our im- 
mediate attention. If we are bound and 
determined to add this sum to the budg- 
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et, let us add it in one of these areas 
where the need is great, the cause is just 
and the time for action is the present. 
In his column in the New York Times 
this morning, James Reston has com- 
mented on and confirmed many of the 
points I have just made. I include this 
a for the attention of all Mem- 
TS: 


[From the New York (N..) Times, July 20, 
1966] 


WASHINGTON: McNAMARA AND THE ANTI- 
BALLISTIC MISSILE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, July 19.—Great political and 
military events have a way of starting in 
quiet ways with small commitments that are 
scarcely noticed in the beginning. Amer- 
ica’s Cuban and Vietnamese policies illustrate 
the point, and we may be on the verge of 
slipping into another commitment—this 
time against the will and intention of the 
Administration. 

The frustrations of the war in Vietnam, the 
opposition of the Soviet Union to a treaty to 
control the spread of nuclear weapons at the 
Geneva conference, and the development of 
nuclear weapons by the present anti-Ameri- 
can regime in Communist China are all 
reviving the pressure among influential 
members of the Congress and the military 
staff in the Pentagon for the production of 
an enormously expensive U.S. anti-ballistic- 
missile system. 

THE OPPOSITION 

President Johnson and Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara are in favor of continuing 
scientific research in this field, but they are 
opposed to a commitment to develop a large 
defensive nuclear system, partly because they 
believe it would start one more long round 
in the world arms race, and partly because 
they believe the Soviets would match what- 
ever we did and in the end leave the balance 
of nuclear power about where it is. 

Nevertheless, the Congress has voted $195 
million more than the Administration has re- 
quested to speed up the antimissile-missile- 
project, without even indicating to the Sec- 
retary of Defense what kind of antiballistic 
system they have in mind. 

The Administration estimates that the de- 
velopment of a sophisticated antimissile sys- 
tem that could identify and destroy a nuclear 
missile from among all the decoy missiles 
that would probably be fired at the same time 
would cost between $20 and $30 billion plus 
an annual additional cost of $2 billion a year 
to keep such a program going. 

SHELTERS TOO 

Also, such a system, depending upon the 
creation of a vast defensive “cone of fire” at 
high altitudes above the United States, 
would require the construction of an im- 
mense shelter program in all the populous 
centers of the nation. Without that, the 
offensive weapons could be exploded outside 
the defended population center and thereby 
endanger the lives of the presumably pro- 
tected populations with massive fallout. 

Even if the financial and political cost of 
the antimissile system and the shelters were 
far below official estimates here, Secretary 
McNamara is said to believe that the develop- 
ment of increasingly sophisticated offensive 
weapons that could penetrate any Soviet 
antimissile system provides more of a deter- 
rent to nuclear attack at far less cost. 

According to this view, the offensive in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles are likely to 
be developed faster in the foreseeable future 
than the defensive weapons, so that even if 
an antimissile system were developed here, 
the offensive weapons are likely to retain 
the lead over the defensive. 
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Yet this is a hard argument to make in 
political terms, for it seems to suggest that 
the Administration is putting a price tag on 
the safety of the American people. The pro- 
ponents of the antimissile system argue that 
the Administration should do everything it 
can in the development of both offensive 
and defensive systems, especially since they 
believe they have information that the So- 
viets are working on an antimissile system 
of their own. 

Here then is one of those “quiet commit- 
ments” that, if taken, could easily lead to 
another “race,” another diversion of astro- 
nomic expenditures. 

The Administration may very well agree 
to a more primitive antimissile system to 
deal with the possibility that China will have 
the capacity to deliver nuclear weapons 
against this country by 1975, but the esti- 
mates for this are around $8 billion rather 
than $20 billion to $30 billion. 

THE COMPROMISE 

No doubt, too, the Administration will go 
forward with a “hard point” system for de- 
fending our own missile sites from nuclear 
destruction, but a decision to go forward 
with the big anti-missile system is regarded 
by the Administration as something more 
than a mere military decision. 

It is seen here as a major political prob- 
lem, as well, Once a small commitment is 
made, McNamara fears that the project will 
develop a life of its own and be expanded 
year after year, leading to new counter-pro- 
grams by the Soviets, and still others to coun- 
ter theirs. Yet the pressure on him is very 
great. He may have another B-70 contro- 
versy on his hands—with the Congress press- 
ing him to build it against the judgment of 
the executive branch, and insisting that the 
Congress and not the President should have 
the power to determine what is to be done. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dow]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to Commend the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ComELAN] for the 
statement he has just made with regard 
to the Nike-X program, I share his view 
that it is premature for us to embark at 
the present time on the preproduction 
phase of this program, and I should like 
to associate myself with his remarks. 

As I have suggested before, I believe 
it would be not only wasteful for us to 
start now on these preproduction activ- 
ities, but I believe the effect of our doing 
so might present a positive danger to our 
national security, since it might well re- 
sult in great intensification of Soviet 
activities in this same field. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the proposed amendment. Out of 
the welter of debate, a few simple points 
seem to emerge. 

First, we are considering a program 
which, General Wheeler testified to the 
Defense Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee—page 89— 
would require a full-scale fallout shelter 
program and cost $45 billion over the 
next decade—making this surely, the 
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largest single military procurement de- 
cision in the history of man. 

Second, Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara told the Senate Armed Services 
Committee that, in his views, the pro- 
posed antiballistic system would not “add 
measurable to our safety.” He further 
testified before the Defense Subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee that: 

There is no system or combination of sys- 
tems within presently available technology 
which would permit the deployment now of 
an anti-ballistic-missile defense capable of 
giving us any reasonable hope of keeping 
United States fatalities below some tens of 
millions on a major Soviet nuclear attack 
upon our cities. (P. 61, hearings.) 


So, the effectiveness of this appallingly 
expensive program is in clear question. 

Third, if this amendment passes, the 
defense appropriations bill of 1967 would 
without question continue the ongoing 
full-scale research and development pro- 
gram on anti-ballistic-missile schemes, 
which has already proved effective in 
speeding the development not only of de- 
fensive, but also of offensive, weapons 
systems. There is impressive evidence 
that development of the latter, rather 
than the former, will ultimately provide 
our most effective and compelling deter- 
rent power. 

Fourth, an inevitable result of our em- 
barking on this enormous program, ut- 
terly unprecedented in scale and cost, 
would be the most expensive game of 
weapons development leapfrog in his- 
tory—a fantastic competitive escalation 
of military expenditures, which in the 
end would inevitably result in a sterile 
standoff between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union, but stabilized at an enor- 
mously higher annual cost burden. 

The decision to trigger such a program 
could well produce a Gresham’s law 
which would drive from the seats of 
power and influence, the moderates in 
our country and abroad in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere, who urge a policy 
of caution, moderation, and if not, de- 
escalation, at least some mindful limita- 
tion of escalation. It will make more 
difficult the problems of effecting gradual 
arms control, and ultimately, disarma- 
ment by the major powers. And other 
nations, seeing the inevitable course of 
escalation of military commitment by 
the major powers, will feel compelled to 
follow suit, thus painfully aggravating 
the problems of nuclear proliferation. 

I urge my colleagues to defer decision- 
making on the extraordinarily important 
issue until the facts are in. And that 
must mean until the present ongoing 
research and development program gives 
us the answers which we need to make 
thoughtful decisions in workmanlike 
fashion on a policymaking decision of 
awesome proportions. 

One last point, Mr. Chairman, just yes- 
terday, the President exhorted the House 
Appropriations Committee not to exceed 
his budget requests, not to approve hasty 
and ill-conceived programs not consid- 
ered essential by the administration. In 
no other department of the executive 
branch has there been as high a level of 
professionalism in the application of cost 
effectiveness analysis as in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Secretary of Defense 
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McNamara has made a uniquely valuable 
contribution to the operations of the De- 
fense Department by the skill and lead- 
ership he has shown in bringing disci- 
pline, order, and reason to the proliferat- 
ing and frequently competitive, incon- 
sistent, and overlapping programs of the 
Defense Department. He has brought 
the science of business management into 
the most costly operation of our Govern- 
ment with great effectiveness. 

This Congress in recent months has 
made painful decisions and indulged in 
unhappy belt tightening in allocating to 
our antipoverty, education, medicare and 
other social welfare programs, far less 
than the dimensions of the need require. 
How urgently are these $4% billion 
needed over the next decade to infuse 
our domestic economy with fresh 
strength, life, hope and accomplishment 
for millions of Americans. How sad it 
would be to dissipate these vast funds in 
a monumental exercise in thoughtless- 
ness, futility, and waste. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, since I have 
been in Congress, I have taken each oc- 
casion when voting for defense appro- 
priations to enter a caution about the 
conflict in Vietnam. I do this because 
considerable amounts in the military ap- 
propriations represent funds to be spent 
on U.S. military action in Vietnam. Such 
an occasion is with us, and I want to 
speak again. 

The extent of combat in Vietnam is 
widening with each passing day. Bomb- 
ing of the oil plants at Haiphong is a most 
alarming form of escalation. 

Let us all admit that the attack by U.S. 
planes on major oil depots was a well- 
executed maneuver from a military point 
of view. The depots were largely de- 
stroyed. So far, so good—apparently. 
The limited war was proceeding accord- 
ing to plan. The new venture did not 
harass China, it did not harm Russian 
ships, it did not add to the war’s inhu- 
manity by any appreciable killing of 
more civilians. 

However, the attack on the depots re- 
sulted in the creation of a further danger 
that no one foresaw. It roused the North 
Vietnamese to a state of viciousness 
where they threaten trial and execution 
of imprisoned American fliers. Now why 
call this a danger? Certainly, it is a 
danger to our flyers themselves. All of 
us must warn Hanoi not to commit the 
evil of killing these prisoners. But the 
greater danger is that such trial and ex- 
ecution would take us to still another 
rung on the ladder of escalation. 

If our flyers should be executed, then 
an aroused America might proceed to 
take measures of force far wider than 
any before. So what is the danger in 
that—for us, at any rate? The danger 
is that retribution could swing back 
against us. We cannot foresee what it 
would be, any more than we foresaw the 
threat of death to the flyers as the an- 
swer by North Vietnam. But if we ex- 
tended the violence, then we could ex- 
pect some consequence in return. It 
might be war with China. It might be 
war with Russia. It might be an uneasy 
truce with the United States seizing a 
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part of China, while Russia seized the 
other. It might be a long and costly 
occupation of southeast Asia by the 
United States. It might be a nuclear 
catastrophe with fallout sweeping across 
skies to all parts of the earth. We do not 
know what it would be. 

We could certainly accept these risks 
in self-defense of our existence. How- 
ever, we are risking worldwide danger 
by fighting far away in a nation where we 
do not know if they really want us to be. 
We are risking world danger in order to 
stop communism in one small place in 
the world when it might appear in a 
hundred places—anywhere, anytime. 
We are risking world danger in the delu- 
sion that naked force will compel some 
people like the Vietnamese to bow down 
and capitulate. Why stake any case of 
ours on the blind guess that the people 
of Vietnam will act so differently from 
the way we would in a similar situation. 
Remember that they are rugged human 
beings, just like us. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Farnum]. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, on 
Monday of this week, I submitted for the 
Record the annual report to the Presi- 
dent on the cost reduction program of 
the Secretary of Defense. I put this re- 
port in the Recor, even though a copy 
is sent to each Member, because I feel 
that it is important that we all realize 
the significant contribution this program 
is making to our efforts to keep the cost 
of Government down. 

All too frequently we drift into a nega- 
tive and perhaps cynical approach to- 
ward programs which are designed to 
conserve resources. It is easier to criti- 
cize and find fault than it is to construc- 
tively suggest and encourage ways and 
means to improve management of our 
Government agencies. As I said on 
Monday, we hear very little praise when 
money is saved and, for all of us, July 8 
was a truly historic day for economizing. 
Secretary McNamara reported savings of 
$4.5 billion during fiscal year 1966 and 
cumlative savings of over $14 billion. 

Yet, as I have listened to the debate on 
the appropriation bill, I cannot help but 
be somewhat discouraged to hear my 
colleagues criticize and even ridicule the 
cost reduction program. Now, I have 
had considerable experience in reviewing 
and auditing Government operations and 
I know it is not difficult to find mistakes 
if that is your only intent. In a perfect 
world mistakes would not happen but 
this is not a perfect world and we need 
to keep the right perspective. Again, it 
is always easier to criticize than it is to 
constructively encourage a worthwhile 
improvement. 

I am not a member of the Defense 
Subcommittee but I took the time to 
study this report, and to go over to the 
Pentagon and talk with the people who 
are actually doing the work under the 
program, I looked at actual examples of 
savings and, based on my own experi- 
ence, I know these savings do not just 
happen. Many people have to be moti- 
vated and encouraged to think imagina- 
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tively and realistically. These people 
should be congratulated and not criti- 
cized. 

It is important that we all know the 
concept, intent, and background of the 
defense cost reduction program. It was 
initiated by Mr. McNamara in the spring 
of 1961 after he personally reviewed 
GAO reports, congressional reports, 
Hoover Commission studies, and other 
analyses of defense operations. The 
initial program was designed to provide 
a systematic, organized approach to im- 
prove management through identifica- 
tion of functional areas with potential 
for improvement, establishment of goals 
to be reached, promulgation of guide- 
lines, and reporting procedures. 

The initial 5-year goal of the cost re- 
duction program was to reduce costs by 
at least $3 billion per year. Each year 
since then the goal has been raised until 
the goal is now $6.1 billion, a striking 
indication of its success in motivating 
defense personnel. 

Secretary McNamara has from the 
outset insisted upon the inclusion of only 
valid, audited savings. He asked the 
Comptroller General to audit the pro- 
gram but for reasons he felt sufficient, 
the Comptroller General did not feel it 
to be appropriate. An independent in- 
ternal audit procedure has been in effect 
since the beginning of the program with 
more than 200 man-years of audit effort 
being devoted each year to assure the 
integrity of the program. 

A leading firm of public accountants, 
Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, was asked 
by Secretary McNamara during this past 
year to give him an independent, outside 
assessment of the true savings to the 
Nation produced by the program and to 
recommend further improvements. The 
firm’s report concluded— 

First. That the rules established by the 
Defense Department to assess the sav- 
ings resulting from the cost reduction 
actions “have been logical and reason- 
able.” 

Second. That the reporting system 
which applies these rules to the classi- 
fication, validation, and summarization 
of the cost reduction actions “has pro- 
duced a reasonable overall monetary ex- 
pression of savings achieved under the 
program.” 

I can personally attest to the reputa- 
tion of Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart be- 
cause as auditor general of the State of 
Michigan I had many occasion to work 
with this prestigious organization. 

For those who might question whether 
these savings were at the expense of mil- 
itary capability, it should be noted that 
during this same period our military 
effort in southeast Asia has been in- 
creased by 240 percent in the number of 
military personnel deployed, 235 percent 
in the number of helicopters, 110 per- 
cent in the number of land-based attack 
aircraft, and 145 percent in air ordnance 
expended. 

All of this military buildup has been 
accomplished without imposing the usual 
wartime controls on wages, prices, and 
civilian production and consumption, 
without calling up the Reserve Forces; 
and without imposing wartime tax bur- 
dens, and while holding Defense expend- 
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itures in fiscal year 1966—as a percent 
of GNP—at a level lower than that of 
4 of the past 5 years. 

Secretary McNamara has revolution- 
ized the management structure of the 
Pentagon in the past 5 years. He has 
instituted scientific planning, program- 
ing and budgeting systems, consolidated 
common operations, eliminated unneces- 
sary operations—862 unneeded base 
closure decisions have been made—and, 
at the same time, built a military force 
ready for any emergency which has 
moved faster, farther, and has been bet- 


ter supplied than any force in this cen- 


tury. 

In reviewing the cost reduction pro- 
gram, I looked at specific examples 
picked at random which illustrate the 
three board categories of savings which 
are included in the program. 

The first category covered in the pro- 
gram is called, “buying only what we 
need.” In one example in this category 
the Army Munitions Command saved 
$5,889,576 in fiscal year 1966 by modify- 
ing 270,288 projectiles used in the ob- 
solete 155-millimeter field artillery gun. 
An employee suggested that the projec- 
tile be modified to the configuration of 
the projectile used in the 155-millimeter 
howitzer. This projectile has a heavy 
and continuing demand. Modification 
costs were $2.34 each, compared with a 
new procurement cost of $24.13. 

Now it can be alleged that this is a 
fictitious savings because the claim is 
based on something that wasn’t bought— 
270,288 projectiles. The first is that they 
did not buy these new projectiles be- 
cause, by the imaginative action of one 
individual, obsolete material was modi- 
fied and updated at less than 10 percent 
of new material cost. And if you think 
this is an unusual, sporadic instance, 
let me point out that under this program 
the use of excess material at full value 
rather than sale as surplus at .05 cents 
on the dollar has increased 60 percent 
since 1961—from less than $1 billion per 
year to more than $1.5 billion. Such im- 
provements do not just happen. 

Another example in the first category 
of savings involves the application of cur- 
rent automated management techniques 
to a problem that had grown too big to 
handle manually. This is the type of 
savings I know is real because I have in- 
troduced many of the same kind in the 
State of Michigan and I have personally 
seen the results. The Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center at Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
saved $587,440 in fiscal year 1966 in the 
support of new shipboard equipment. 
This saving resulted from the use of a 
computer to calculate the average life 
of repair parts used in different but simi- 
lar applications and using the resultant 
factors to develop the quantitative repair 
parts needs for the new equipment. Pre- 
viously the Navy had been estimating the 
quantities of repair parts needed based 
on the technical consideration by re- 
sponsible supply technicians. The com- 
plexity of modern equipment and the im- 
mense increase in the number of support- 
ing repair parts made the old method 
completely infeasible and uneconomical. 

A further example—five special pur- 
pose, high heat resistant bolts were used 
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by the New Cumberland Army Depot to 
install armor on CH-47A helicopters. 
The cost of the bolts was $34 each. The 
production controller, making $9,000 per 
year, considered the unit cost to be ex- 
cessive and conducted a search of similar 
items in the supply system that might 
meet the required specification. A bolt 
costing 40 cents each was found, and was 
approved by the technicians. This action 
on the part of one alert individual, who 
could have just as easily used the $34 
bolt, saved the Army $13,104 in fiscal 
year 1966. 

In still another example of a very real 
savings, a comprehensive value engineer- 
ing study was conducted on the 2.75-inch 
rocket motor tube by personnel at the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif. As a result, the tube was 
redesigned, eliminating three of four 
components, thereby simplifying manu- 
facture. Unit cost was reduced from 
$5.08 each to $3.73 each, and produced 
savings in fiscal year 1966 of $760,522. 

Again, it can be alleged that these em- 
ployees were only doing what they were 
paid for and that no one should be given 
credit for something that is a part of his 
daily job. Such critics do not under- 
stand either management or personnel 
motivation. Without stimulation, en- 
couragement, credit and goals, none of 
us perform at our maximum. The in- 
creased level of cost savings accomplish- 
ment in the Defense Department in the 
past few years is proof that dynamic 
management is the cause. 

The second category in the cost reduc- 
tion program is “buying at the lowest 
sound price.” We all know that competi- 
tion in procurement stimulates producers 
to find better and less expensive ways to 
manufacture items. Here again, the ef- 
forts of all procurement personnel in 
Defense have increased the level of com- 
petitive procurement by 40 percent since 
1961. 

One striking example of the effect of 
competition on prices involves adapters 
for bomb and ejector racks. These 
adapters were first produced by the con- 
tractor who designed, developed, and 
fabricated them under a Bureau of 
Weapons contract. For the fiscal year 
1966 requirement it was determined that 
enough data was available to procure the 
item competitively. Fifty-seven bidders 
were solicited and 13 qualified producers 
submitted price bids. The previous sole 
source price was $667.30 each. The low 
bidder, a different contractor, received 
the award at a price of $300.72 each, a 
unit saving of $366.58 or a reduction of 
55 percent. The interesting point about 
this action is that the developer who was 
also the previous sole source producer of 
the item, submitted a bid of $731 each— 
an increase of $63.70 each over his 
previous sole source price. Savings on 
this one contract in fiscal year 1966 
amounted to $197,953. 

In another case in the procurement 
savings category, fuel tank assemblies 
for the F-4 aircraft had been procured 
on a single year competitive basis by the 
Air Force at a unit cost of $950 each. 
By using multiyear procurement proce- 
dures in fiscal year 1966, which combines 
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2 or more years’ procurement require- 
ments into one for bidding purposes, the 
Air Force obtained a unit price of $780 
each. This is a reduction of 18 percent 
and resulted in actual savings of $1,744,- 
540 in fiscal year 1966 with additional 
savings anticipated in fiscal year 1967 
and fiscal year 1968. 

The third broad category covers “re- 
ducing operating costs.” Again I looked 
at actual examples and I was impressed 
with the creative and progressive think- 
ing that led to very real savings. The 
entire management approach to this im- 
mense Defense job as well as the indi- 
vidual urge to find better ways to do 
required operations have combined to 
produce results the like of which we have 
never seen before. 

For example, communications lines 
and circuits previously were leased sep- 
arately by the individual military de- 
partments and Defense agencies. The 
Defense Communications Agency now 
consolidates requirements for all Depart- 
ment of Defense components and the 
integrated use produces savings to the 
Department of $93.4 million in fiscal 
year 1966. 

Everyone knows that first class air 
travel is more expensive than coach 
travel and we know that it is Govern- 
ment policy not to travel first class when 
coach is available. However, policy is 
one thing and practice is another. In 
1961, 62.7 percent of air travel in Defense 
was by first class. Under this program, 
in 1966 it is 6.2 percent. Who can allege 
that the annual savings of $16,139,000 
are not real? 

Annular rings, which are integral 
components of a data processing display 
system which projects aircraft track 
data on a projector screen, have a silver 
coating which cannot be duplicated due 
to company patent rights. In the past 
damaged rings were discarded and new 
rings purchased at a cost of $13 each. 
After extensive research a new process 
was developed to remove the original 
coating after it became damaged and a 
commercial solution was found to be an 
excellent coating material. The new 
process cost 20 cents for each ring. After 
amortizing the cost of the processing 
equipment, sayings of $17,787 were real- 
ized in fiscal year 1966. Savings of 
$235,847 are expected to be realized an- 
nually in future years. 

The Marine Corps Air Station at 
Cherry Point, N.C., previously discarded 
worn main nozzle and shroud assemblies 
used on pneumatic gas turbine engines to 
provide auxiliary power and air condi- 
tioning for aircraft on the ground. Per- 
sonnel in the overhaul and repair depart- 
ments conducted a detailed analysis of 
the assembly. It was determined that 
the assemblies could be repaired and 
necessary procedures were developed. 
Costs to repair amounted to $42 each 
versus $678 each to buy new assemblies; 
$28,476 was saved in fiscal year 1966 by 
this new procedure. Perhaps it is easy to 
say this should have been done long be- 
fore but so can you say that Edison 
should have invented the incandescent 
lamp years earlier than he did. 
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These examples I have talked about 
today, I have looked into personally and 
I think I can speak with some knowledge. 

I have spent a number of years in Gov- 
ernment administration. To be a good 
administrator you have to be able to 
separate the real from the fictitious and 
you learn to recognize good methods, 
systems, and programs. I have had 
comprehensive personal experience with 
program budgeting, systems analysis, 
data processing, and advanced manage- 
ment techniques. I have evaluated op- 
erations and instituted management 


changes which have saved 15 to 20 per-- 


cent of the resources previously required. 
I say this in order thet you will know 
that I think I am qualified to recognize 
good management when I see it. And I 
have seen it in the Department of De- 
fense. 

What is happening in the DOD should 
be adopted throughout all Government 
agencies. I know the President has di- 
rected a Government-wide cost reduction 
program but I also know that if we do not 
actively support and encourage such a 
program it will not prove to be very suc- 
cessful. As a Congressman and a tax- 
payer I am convinced that we must adopt 
a positive approach to this program and 
encourage its spread to all other agen- 
cies. I earnestly enlist your support. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARNUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. We have provided 
high salaries for people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and we try to get the 
best people possible. Why do these 
things not come about just under the 
human way of operating things and be 
expected of the Department of Defense, 
without going into a big publicity cam- 
paign? Why should it not be handled 
that way? 

Mr. FARNUM. That is not hard to 
explain. My experience has proven that 
you must have goals established. You 
must create incentive. You must help 
stimulate initiative. You must let the 
personnel be part of the decisionmaking 
and the daily working processes in the 
administration of government. This is 
what this program does. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Should we not ex- 
pect this to be done? 

Mr. FARNUM. We can expect it, but 
it just does not happen that way. 
Through the process of this kind of a 
program we do accomplish these things. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Do you have any 
idea how much the Secretary of Defense 
is spending on this program or how 
many man-hours he is taking from other 
projects to do this job of cataloging cost 
reductions? 

Mr. FARNUM. No, I do not; but they 
do have a considerable number of people 
working on it in terms of promotion. 
I think it is an exceptional program and 
can only succeed if we give it good posi- 
tive support. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Do you know that 
the pamphlet that was published last 
year on the cost reduction program cost 
over $60,000? 
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Mr. FARNUM. Yes, I also know that 
communication within the DOD is nec- 
essary and this is one of the good meth- 
ods. It stimulates other employees to 
participate in the program. I include 
documentary evidence referred to in my 
remarks: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
155MM PROJECTILE 

Function: Ammunition item used with the 
M59mm, 155mm Field Artillery Gun. This 
is a towed weapon which is now obsolete. 

Situation: Obsolescense of the 155mm 
M59 Gun left the Army with 1.2 million M101 
Projectiles for which there was no known 
requirement. These projectiles had a cata- 
log value of $24.13 each. 

Action: A study was made by supply man- 
agement and ordnance specialists to find 
ways to utilize excess or obsolete ammuni- 
tion by modification into another type of 
ammunition which has a current require- 
ment. The study group found that there 
was a heavy and continuing demand for 
M107, 155mm Projectiles used in the 155mm 
Howitzer. A member of the group suggested 
the idea of modifying the obsolete M101 
Projectiles to the M107B1 configuration by 
machining off part of the rotating band and 
replacing the grommet cover which goes over 
the rotating band. Tests proved that the 
rounds could be modified at a cost of $2.34 
each to meet all specifications for the 
M107B1. 

Result: Modification of the obsolete pro- 
jectile was expedited and rework operations 
are expected to continue through the 3rd 
Quarter, FY 1967. 


Savings computation 


M-101 
Rewor! 


Fiseal year 1966 


jectiles 
ONE a iain nine 


Source: Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency, Army Munitions Command. 


SUPPORT FOR NEW SHIPBOARD EQUIPMENT 


Function: Under the “old” procedures, 
Navy had been estimating quantities of re- 
pair parts for system stock to support new 
equipment placed onboard ship on the basis 
of technical consideration of responsible 
item supply technicians. 

Action: A new procedure was developed 
called “Mean Family Replacement Factor.” 
This procedure uses a computer to calculate 
the average life of repair parts used in simi- 
lar applications, and employs the resultant 
factors to determine the quantities of repair 
parts to support the new equipment. 

Result: Use of the new method produced 
savings, averaging $174.39 per new item, or 
total savings of $587,440 during FY 1966. 


Savings computation 
Spare parts: 
Ü 3, 368 
Average item savings $174. 39 
Amon! 8 $587, 440 
Fiscal year 1966 savings 6587, 440 


Source: Navy Ships Parts Control Center. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
BOLT, ARMOR INSTALLATION 

Function; Used for installation of armor 
on the CH-47A aircraft. 

Sttuation: New Cumberland Army Depot 
was processing 78 CH-47A aircraft 
their maintenance shops for installation of 
critical Component Armor Protective Kits. 
Five special purpose, high heat resistant bolts 
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were required for each installation. The 
cost of the bolts was $34.00 each. 

Action: In the course of requisitioning the 
bolts, the Production Controller considered 
the unit cost of the bolts to be excessive and 
conducted a search of similar items in the 
supply system that might meet the required 
specification. A bolt costing 8.40 each was 
found to meet the required specifications, 
and upon approval by Aviation Command 
technicians, was substituted for the $34.00 
item. 

Result: All CH-47A aircraft processed 
through the Maintenance Shop used the less 
expensive bolts. Additional savings will be 

on all future processing. 


Savings computation 


Bolt N AS K864- 


1 Savings per aircraft multiplied by aircraft processed. 
Source: New Cumberland Army Depot, Army 
Materiel Command. 
THE 2.75-INCH ROCKET MOTOR TUBE 


Function: The Rocket Motor Tube is the 
housing for the rocket propellant. 

Situation: The original design consisted 
of four components and was relatively diffi- 
cult and expensive to fabricate, 

Action: A comprehensive value engineer- 
ing study was made of the tube design. An 
integral bulkhead motor tube was designed 
to replace the old tube. The solid bulkhead 
tube eliminates three components of the old 
design: the head closure, one lockwire, and 
one O-ring. 

Result: The new design is easier to manu- 
facture and can be produced at a saving of 
$1.35 per unit over the cost of the old design. 


Savings computation 


Units | Unit Amount 
cost 


760, 522.20 


Source: Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake. 


ADAPTORS FOR BOMB AND EJECTOR RACKS 
Function: Used on Aero 21 A and B bomb 
skids for stowage and transporting bomb 
racks and ejector racks aboard aircraft car- 
riers. 

Situation: Washington Technological As- 
sociates, Inc., designed, developed, and fabri- 
cated one adaptor under a Bureau of Weap- 
ons contract. The first production con- 
tract was not considered suitable for com- 
petitive procurement due to lack of technical 
documentation and need for design modifi- 
cation because of damage experienced in 
fleet operations. 

Action: For the FY 1966 requirement, it 
was ascertained that the design was now 
firm, documentation was available, and time 
would permit a new source to produce and 
deliver. 57 bidders were solicited and 13 
qualified producers submitted price bids. 
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Result: American Chain and Cable Co., 
Inc,, the low bidder received the award. 
Savings on 540 units procured were based on 
a comparison of the successful bid price with 
the previous sole scurce price. No adjust- 
ment was made for the fact that the sole 
source price was for only 60 units, because 
the sole source had also submitted a com- 
petitive bid of $731.00 each on the 540 units. 


Savings computation 


Source source unit price 
Competitive unit price 


$667.30 
— 300. 72 


Fiscal year 1966 savings $197, 953. 20 
Source: Navy Purchasing Office, N.Y. 


FUEL TANK ASSEMBLY 


Function: Item is a Pylon Tank Assembly 
having a fuel capacity of 370 gallons, and is 
an integral part of the F-4 aircraft. 

Situation: The procurement responsibility 
for this item was originally assigned to the 
Navy, but was transferred to the Air Force 
in Calendar Year 1964. The initial procure- 
ment made by Air Force was a competitive 
contract for 5,006 tanks, and included the 
requirement for the contractor to furnish a 
complete data package. It was necessary to 
procure an urgent follow-on procurement 
sole source for a quantity of 13,832 each, prior 
to receipt of the data package. Additional 
requirements were delayed until the data 
package became available. 

Action and result: By delaying procure- 
ment, except for the urgent follow-on re- 
quirement, until the data package was re- 
ceived, the Air Force was able to prepare a 
bid package utilizing multiyear procurement 
procedures that resulted in a maximum cal- 
culated savings of $4,828,000. 

Savings computation—F uel tank assembly 


Unit cost: 


Last procurement 8950 
Multiyear —— 8780 
Unit savings -- $170 
T = 10, 262 
Fiscal year 1966 savings $1, 744, 540 


Last procurement unit cost adjusted from 
$970 to $950 due to quantity increase on 
multiyear procurement. Estimated savings: 
Fiscal year 1967, $2,287,860; fiscal year 1968, 
$795,600. 

Unit savings multiplied by quantity. 


Source: Ogden Air Materiel Area, Air 
Force. 


One of the most productive techniques 
applied under the Cost Reduction Program 
is an improved telecommunications manage- 
ment concept identified as TELPAK. This is 
a short-title designation for the consolida- 
tion of all commercially leased communica- 
tions requirements into a single telecom- 
munications package. Under this concept 
there is centralized control of the 
ment and leasing of communications facili- 
ties, lines and circuits which had formerly 
been contracted for or on individual need 
basis by the separate Departments. By the 
consolidation of requirements, integrated 
use of facilities and centralized leasing the 
Defense Department has saved $93.4 million 
in Fiscal Year 1966. 

USE OF NON-PREMIUM AIR PASSENGER SERVICE 

Action: Travel by air coach accommoda- 
tions in lieu of first class air accommoda- 
tions wherever practicable was directed by 
the Department of Defense as an economy 
measure in April 1962. This administrative 
restriction offers an exception to the basic 
entitlement for first class accommodations 
and thus produces an economy in every in- 
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stance in which it is possible to apply the 
established criteria. However, the exercise 
of traffic management judgment is still the 
basis for determination as to whether the 
economy can be realized in any given situa- 
tion. 

Savings computation 


Travel data 


Cost reduction ..- million dollars. 
* cost per passenger mile: 


Source: Military Traſſio Management and Terminal 
Service. 


RECOATING ANNULAR RINGS 


Function: Annular Rings are used as a 
scribing surface for the AN/FYQ-9 Display 
System to project the track data on the pro- 
jector screen. 

Situation: The original annular rings have 
a silver coating that cannot be duplicated 
due to company patent rights. Also, the 
rings cannot be recoated with another sub- 
stance because removal of the original coat- 
ing causes the glass surface to be scratched. 

Action: Extensive research was initiated 
to find a better method for removing the old 
coating and to find a commercially available 
resurfacing solution. A buffing process was 
developed which removed the old coating 
without damage to the glass. A commercial 
solution, “Aerolon G,” was found to be an 
excellent coating material. 

Result: One thousand and five hundred 
rings have been recoated by the new process, 
resulting in savings of $17,787. Estimated 
annual savings of $235,847 are expected to 
be realized from use of this procedure in 
subsequent years. 

Savings computation 


Quantity | Unit cost Amount 


Cost of new annular 


Source: Alaskan Air Command. 
NOZZLE AND SHROUD ASSEMBLY 


Function: Item is a component of GTC 
100-52 pneumatic gas turbine compressor 
used to provide auxiliary power and aircon- 
ditioning for aircraft on the ground. 

Situation: Defective nozzle and shroud as- 
semblies were replaced with new assemblies 
during regular engine overhauls at a cost of 
$720 each. 

Action: A detailed analysis of the assembly 
and its structural and performance require- 
ments indicated that overhaul and repair 
criteria were too stringent, causing an ab- 
normally high rate of rejection and replace- 
ment during overhaul. This was due to mi- 
nor cracks in the assembly or other defects 
which could be corrected. 

Result: Revised repair limits and proce- 
dures were developed which permitted ac- 
ceptance of minor defects not affecting oper- 
ational efficiency and repair o: cracks in the 
assembly by the microbrazing process. As- 
semblies are repaired at an average cost of 
$42 each. Tests have substantiated the in- 
tegrity of the revised limits and repair 
procedures, 
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Savings computation 


New assemblies... ..--- 
Reworked assemblies... 


Fiscal year 1066 
P 


42 1, 704 
28, 476 


Source: Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N.C. 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my full support for the 
Department of Defense appropriations 
bill now being considered. H.R. 15941 
is the end product of hard work and 
sober consideration by every member of 
the Appropriations Committee, and I 
believe that the best way for this body to 
express its gratitude for a job well done 
is to vote favorably for this legislation. 

When H.R. 15941 is compared to the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1967, we 
see that nearly $1 billion in addi 
tional funds is recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee over ad- 
ministration estimates. Believe me, Mr. 
Chairman, no one on this floor is more 
concerned about this increase than I. No 
one would be more anxious to seek con- 
structive and less expensive alterna- 
tives if this were possible than I. After 
sober reflection, however, I see no choice 
but to vote for this bill as an expensive 
but absolutely necessary expedient. 

H.R. 15941 is a singular example of 
the price that we must pay for military 
preparedness and security. The very 
fact that liberty does not come cheaply— 
either in terms of men or dollars—makes 
it all the more precious. Nothing could 
be more disastrous to our interests than 
to place the security of ourselves and 
our allies in jeopardy by short-sighted 
attempts at economy. Nothing could be 
more foolish than to balance the books 
today and lose the peace tomorrow. 

We must never lose sight of the Con- 
stitutional responsibility that we have 
for financially supporting the Military 
Establishment.. The United States can 
afford to pay for the best defense in the 
world—today and tomorrow. We would 
be irresponsible if we did any less. Win- 
ston Churchill once said that he did not 
become Prime Minister of Great Britain 
to oversee the dissolution of the Empire. 
I say that we share a similar responsi- 
bility in insuring that this Congress and 
this administration do not oversee the 
dereliction of our military responsibili- 
ties. I believe that passage of the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill 
will provide this guarantee. 

Mr. BOLAND. Chairman, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman FLoop, in his very 
eloquent address to the House on the 
Defense Department appropriations bill, 
commented on the high spirit, loyal ded- 
ication, and true bravery of American 
fighting men in Vietnam. I want to as- 
sociate myself with Mr. FLoop’s remarks, 
because our servicemen deserve the grat- 
itude and commendation of the Amer- 
ican people for their sacrifices in south- 
east Asia. 

Many persons in the high councils of 
the U.S. Government have explained 
why the United States is fighting in 
North Vietnam, but the most persuasive 
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and straightforward reasons I have read 
were written by an Air Force pilot from 
my congressional district who was shot 
down over North Vietnam early this 
week and survived. 

He is 30-year-old Capt. Frank D. 
Moruzzi, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
A. Moruzzi of 62 Suffield Street, Agawam, 
who bailed out of his Air Force jet after 
it was hit by groundfire 10 miles north 
of the 17th parallel dividing North and 
South Vietnam last Sunday, and, along 
with his companion, Air Force ist Lt. 
John Preston, of Los Altos, Calif., was 
rescued from the waters off the North 
Vietnamese coast by a Marine Corps 
helicopter. 

In a letter written to his niece recently, 
Captain Moruzzi told the young girl why 
Americans are fighting in Vietnam: 

I sincerely feel that we, as a nation, have 
no designs on what belongs to North Vietnam 

to Communist China. If they only 
wouldn't force their ideas on those people 
that are still free, they would be left alone 
to struggle along under their own problem. 

Well, we are here and they are going to 
have their problems in trying their “War of 
Liberation” in this country. I bear no per- 
sonal malice against the people of North 
Vietnam, but when they carry their tons and 
tons of war material along the many jungle 
trails to the south so as to increase the 
struggle for communist expansion, I have no 
qualms in bombing these trucks and boats. 
The same feeling prevails in striking their 
mountain passes or their bridges or weapons 
stockpiles. 

We shall continue to stop the flow of men 
and material from the north to the south, if 
its possible. And, perhaps after a while, the 
communist leaders in North Vietnam and 
Communist China and Russia will begin to 
see our determination to contain the expan- 
sion of communism and decide it would be 
better not to waste anymore time in getting 
people together for a talk about these prob- 
lems, 

With these thoughts I find no difficulty in 
being an idealist, even when some one is 
shooting at me. 


Mr. Chairman, I include with my re- 
marks a story on Captain Moruzzi's 
rescue and the above excerpts from his 
letter, taken from the Springfield Daily 
News of July 18, 1966: 

AGAWAM PILOT RESCUED AFTER PLANE DOWNED 

A 30-year-old Agawam Air Force pilot is 
reported unharmed after being rescued by a 
Marine Corps helicopter as he and another 
airman bobbed in the waters off North Viet- 
nam within range of Communist shore bat- 
teries when shot down during an air strike. 

Capt. Frank D, Moruzzi, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph A. Moruzzi of 62 Suffield St., 
Agawam, and Air Force Lt. John Preston of 
Los Altos, Cal., were the targets of intense 
fire from recoilless rifles, mortars and auto- 
matic weapons, but neither they nor two 
rescue helicopters were hit, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch today from Saigon. 


BAIL OUT 


Moruzzi and Preston bailed out of their 
F4C Phantom jet after it was hit by ground- 
fire 10 miles north of the 17th parallel divid- 
ing North and South Vietnam yesterday. 

The Marine Corps’ role began aboard the 
aircraft carrier Princeton, which intercepted 
a distress call from a plane. Officers aboard 
the Princeton, which carries a Marine Heli- 
copter squadron, saw a flaming plane plunge 
into the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Two helicopters flown by Lt. John C. Mc- 
Donald of Petrolia, Tex., and Lt. Michael H. 
Humes of Latham, N.Y., went to the scene. 
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ESCAPE FIRE 


The airmen were within range of shore 
batteries. They ducked behind their life 
raft to avoid gunfire. 

The rescue helicopters saw sampans moy- 
ing towards the pilots, but they swooped 
down and picked up the two men. They 
were taken aboard the Princeton, where they 
were reported in good condition. 

Capt. Moruzzi recently expressed his feel- 
ings concerning the war in Vietnam in a let- 
ter to his niece. 

GIVES VIEWS 


“I sincerely feel that we, as a nation, have 
no designs on what belongs to North Vietnam 
or to Communist China. If they only 
wouldn't force their ideas on those people 
that are still free, they would be left alone to 
struggle along under their own problems,” 
Capt. Moruzzi wrote. 

“Well, we are here and they are going to 
have their problems in trying their ‘war of 
liberation’ in this country. I bear no per- 
sonal malice against the people of North 
Vietnam, but when they carry their tons and 
tons of war material along the many jungle 
trails to the south so as to increase the strug- 
gle for Communist expansion, I have no 
qualms in bombing these trucks and boats. 
The same feeling prevails in striking their 
mountain passes or their bridges or weapons 
stockpiles,” he said. 

Capt. Moruzzi added: “We shall continue 
to stop the flow of men and material from 
the north to the south, if it’s possible. And, 
perhaps after a while, the Communist lead- 
ers in North Vietnam and Communist China 
and Russia will begin to see our determina- 
tion to contain the expansion of communism 
and decide it would be better not to waste 
anymore time in getting people together for 
a talk about these problems, 

‘With these thoughts I find no difficulty in 
being an idealist, even when someone is 
shooting at me.” t 

AGAWAM HIGH GRAD 

A 1953 graduate of Agawam High School, 
Capt. Moruzzi joined the Air National Guard 
right after graduation, according to his 
mother. 

While stationed at Barnes Airport, Capt. 
Moruzzi attended Western New England Col- 
lege. When he was 19, he was assigned to 
pilot training in Texas and returned to his 
Air Guard unit on graduation. 

In 1960, he was called to active duty and 
assigned to France during the Berlin crisis. 
In France, he married his wife, Marlyse. She 
and their two children are now in France. 

Capt. Moruzzi has been in Vietnam since 
February and has flown more than 60 mis- 
sions. He is stationed at Da Nang Air Base 
and is scheduled to return home next Feb- 
ruary. 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I am, 
of course, supporting and voting for H.R. 
15941, the bill now before us and making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for at least some portion of 
fiscal 1967. 

As has already been noted by our 
chairman and others who have spoken 
on this measure, H.R. 15941 calls for the 
appropriation of some $900 million for 
defense and related purposes over and 
above the amount requested for the same 
by the President. 

Since I was one of those attending the 
Presidential conference at the White 
House yesterday morning, at which Mr. 
Johnson expressed his concern to the 
members of the Appropriation Commit- 
tees of this and the other body over the 
propensity of this particular Congress 
to “add on” moneys over and above the 
budgetary requests this year, and since 
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I have already publicly pledged the 
President my support in doing what I 
can to hold the budgetary line, some 
explanation of my vote for this bill may 
be in order. 

As has been previously predicted by 
the minority, this bill cannot accurately 
be described as “the” defense appropri- 
ation bill for 1967—rather, as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
pointed out on yesterday, this bill can 
only be considered as the “first install- 
ment” on the 1967 defense bill for the 
President has now confirmed the fact 
that sometime in the near future— 
though probably after next January 1— 
he will be required to send us a supple- 
mental budgetary request for defense 
purposes, the lion’s share of which will, 
of course, represent the continuing cost 
of our military effort in Vietnam, 

At yesterday's meeting, the President 
was rather careful not to disclose the 
probable size of that supplemental re- 
quest but, from what he implied, it 
would seem as certain as anything can 
ever be around here that it would be up- 
wards of $7 billion and even perhaps in 
the neighborhood of $10 billion. That 
being the case, then, the “add on” the 
committee is recommending, here, is in 
the nature of a “paper” addition to the 
overall 1967 budget in that the Congress 
will, at this particular time and in ad- 
vance of any formal request for more 
funds, undoubtedly be providing the 
President with some of the same moneys 
he will eventually have to ask us for. 
It is also true that, in so doing, the com- 
mittee—and now the House, since pas- 
sage of this measure is assured—has ex- 
ercized its own judgment as to where 
and for what purposes additional mon- 
eys are needed and that this judgment 
may not necessarily conform with the 
independent judgment of the President 
and his Secretary of Defense, when that 
is eventually expressed to us. 

However, I—for one—am perfectly 
willing to take that risk for I believe it 
is time for Congress to reassert itself in 
this all-important area in the same way 
that it has begun to do, though un- 
fortunately still to a very limited degree, 
in the equally important and related area 
of clarifying and shaping foreign policy. 

As our distinguished and extremely 
capable and dedicated chairman [Mr. 
Maxon], stated at the opening of debate 
yesterday, this is not only the largest 
single defense appropriation bill present- 
ed to Congress since World War II but is 
also—as he phrased it—the most im- 
portant bill of this session of Congress. 

Although he did not carry out his 
thoughts in this regard much beyond that 
statement, I gather from what the gen- 
tleman from Texas implied that this bill 
is that important because—whether all 
of us like it or not—our approval of H.R. 
15941 is, in his words now: 

One of the strongest possible indications 
that Congress supports a policy which calls 
for the successful prosecutiur of the war (in 
Vietnam) (and) represents a determination 
to win on the part of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. 


It is difficult to quarrel with our chair- 


man’s assessment of this bill’s impor- 
tance from that point of view—and I do 
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not intend to. But I would like the record 
to show that I am voting for this bill with 
a considerable measure of regret—for 
how much better it would be if this same 
enormous sum of money could be di- 
verted to some useful, hunian purposes at 
Lome or abroad—and with sorrow over 
the certain knowledge that the hidden 
cost of this bill, insofar as it relates to 
the tragic conflict in Vietnam, is some- 
thing that can only be measured in 
human life and human suffering. 

Carrying on somewhat further with 
the chairman's thought, I am sure that 
this Congress—as its vote hereon will 
demonstrate—does share a near-unani- 
mous desire to see the war in Vietnam 
“successfully prosecuted” and a near- 
unanimous determination to “win” it, if 
win we can. 

However, in saying that—which I be- 
lieve accurately refiects the attitude of 
the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple toward the war at the present time— 
I would like to ask you, as I am asking 
myself, if there can, in fact as well as in 
theory, be a purely military solution—or 
“victory”—in Vietnam. 

I have always supposed that our mili- 
tary power was more than adequate—if 
we were to apply it in full force—to 
achieve a conventional military victory 
in Vietnam; unless, that is, our effort to 
do so brought either Red China or even 
Soviet Russia more actively than here- 
tofore into the conflict in which case, to 
use the vernacular, all bets would have 
to be off. 

But, assuming this will not happen, 
and accepting the optimistic present as- 
sessment of the Secretary of Defense and 
others that the ground war, as presently 
limited, is now going rather well and 
that the recent extension of bombings 
in the North to new targets that, only a 
few months ago, the Secretary was tell- 
ing us were—in his words not military 
targets of fundamental consequence,” 
will still further dampen the enthusiasm 
of the Vietcong and hamper their ability 
to carry on their aggression, is not our 
problem in Vietnam still primarily a poli- 
tical one? 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is the case, and that, therefore, the 
appropriation of this huge sum of 
money—with still more to come—is, 
while necessary, no guarantee of victory 
in Vietnam—for the major war there, 
and the one we are still far from win- 
ning, is a war to win men’s minds similar 
in nature to all prior confrontations with 
totalitarian aggression regardless of the 
name thereof. 

Our primary goal in this other war 
ought to be that of helping the South 
Vietnamese erect a viable government of 
their own which would have their con- 
fidence and to which they could give 
their loyalty. 

Helping them build a nation, under 
the given circumstances, is well-nigh an 
impossible task but one that, given our 
total commitment, must be attempted by 
us, using the tools of nation-building— 
land reform, rural development and the 
creation of democratic institutions— 
with the same skill and ingenuity that 
our fighting men will use the conven- 
tional weapons of battle with which they 
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will be provided, in part, by the moneys 
now being appropriated. 

It has seemed to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have rather sadly neglected this 
“other war,” with our preoccupation with 
the military side of our overall commit- 
ment. Perhaps, indeed, we have not 
even recognized, many of us, that there 
was such an “other war,” which is also 
being carried on between the Commu- 
nists and ourselves in the Vietnamese 
hamlets, rice paddies and in the hearts 
and minds of the Vietnamese people. 

But my own awareness of this fact— 
for I believe it to be such—is the reason 
why I have placed as much stress as I 
have in the past on the great importance, 
to us and to the South Vietnamese, of 
the election now projected for South 
Vietnam this September. This is why I 
have expressed the hope that we were 
using all our influence on Premier Ky to 
insure, as far as may be, that such elec- 
tion be free and meaningful, and the in- 
tegrity of its result guaranteed if at all 
possible through some measure of in- 
ternational supervision. 

At the moment, we, here in Congress, 
are receiving only fragmentary informa- 
tion through the news media—and so far 
as I know we have been given no in- 
formation beyond that afforded the gen- 
eral public—concerning the preparations 
for that election. In view of the poten- 
tially great importance of this event— 
and its ultimate impact on the future 
course of events not only in Vietnam but 
throughout southeast Asia—it would 
seem essential that the appropriate com- 
mittees of this or the other body should 
inquire into what is taking place in Viet- 
nam in this respect, so that we would 
know whether or not the administration 
was doing all it properly could to make 
this a true opportunity for self-expres- 
sion on the part of the South Vietnamese, 
and to secure, if possible, both a cease- 
fire period preceding and during the elec- 
tion as well as some kind of international 
supervision of its conduct and result. 

The time factor is becoming increas- 
ingly important, here, so I would hope 
that this suggestior—which echoes that 
expressed by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Vivian] on yesterday—will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. 

To digress for a momert, Mr. Chair- 
man, the last paragraph in the last 
speech prepared for delivery by our late 
President John F. Kennedy, contained 
these words: 

We in this country, in this generation, 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchmen on the walls of world freedom. 
We ask, therefore, that we may be worthy 
of our power and responsibility—that we 
may exercise our strength with wisdom and 
restraint—and that we may achieve for our 
time and for all time the ancient vision of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. That 
must always be our goal—and the righteous- 
ness of our cause must always underlie our 
strength, 


President Kennedy mentioned two 
things—you note—power and respon- 
sibility. Iam sure that all Americans— 
whether they ever stopped to consider 
themselves as somehow being “watchmen 
on the walls of world freedom”—are well 
aware of the relationship between the 
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two, and of the continuing need to “ex- 
ercise our strength with wisdom and 
restraint.” 

The bill now before us—and on which 
we will soon vote—is designed to add to 
our military strength; but there is no 
provision in that bill, nor could there be, 
requiring that strength to be used with 
wisdom and restraint. For that, we are 
dependent, in turn, on the wisdom and 
restraint of the President to whom, un- 
der our Constitution, that strength is en- 
trusted. 

Iam well aware—as are we all—of that 
not insubstantial body of public opinion 
in our land that questions whether the 
course upon which we have been set by 
the President in Vietnam is a wise one, 
and is now full of concern over whether 
or not the restraint he has heretofore 
shown in the application of our strength 
there will continue to mark his future 
actions in the face of an evidently grow- 
ing public desire to get this war over and 
done with, somehow, and almost regard- 
less of the consequences. 

Who can say, with certainty, that our 
course in Vietnam has been wise or un- 
wise? 

Even those who believe, and with deep 
conviction, that it has been unwise are 
hard put to suggest any acceptable alter- 
native. 

For my part, while reserving to an- 
other time such critical observations as 
I might make concerning the President’s 
conduct of both the military and that 
“other” political war in Vietnam, I con- 
tinue to believe that the grounds on 
which we originally based our interven- 
tion into the affairs of the Vietnamese 
are proper ones. 

It has been our belief, and mine, that 
we had a responsibility—borrowing the 
late President’s key words again—to use 
our power to help the people of South 
Vietnam, as we have helped other peo- 
ples, to defend themselves against con- 
quest through subversion or as the result 
of overt aggression by a hostile power 
bent on destroying their right to self- 
determination. 

To this somewhat idealistic view of our 
responsibility for others, the President 
has evidently taken into consideration— 
as the Fulbright hearings brought out— 
our own self-interest in containing the 
influence of an imperialistic Red China, 
so that it would not spill out through 
South Vietnam into all of southeast Asia 
and lead to an ultimate confrontation 
between the United States and Red China 
at a time and under circumstances even 
more dangerous and difficult than those 
presently confronting us in Vietnam. 

Of these two principle grounds for jus- 
tifying our intervention in Vietnam, this 
latter one—for all to whom the war has 
posed a moral dilemma—has been the 
hardest to hold onto for we Americans 
are not, by nature, a selfish people, and 
if our only role on the world stage should 
ever become one of merely defending, 
anywhere and everywhere, our own self- 
interest, I suspect such a policy would 
fail for we are not nearly cynical enough 
to play that kind of a role well. 

Thus, under the complex and confus- 
ing circumstances that have attended 
our effort to “help” the South Viet- 
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namese, and in view of the difficulty so 
many of us experience in finding some 
evidence of a deep committment or a 
firm philosophy underlying the Presi- 
dent’s own expositions of his policy in 
Vietnam—though both may well be 
there—it is little wonder that this war, 
which has become so much an American 
war, has also become so hard to under- 
stand and so unpopular with so many of 
our people. 

I have searched for the reasons for 
this—and for the answer—and it seems 
to me that the war is misunderstood and 
the necessity for it unappreciated be- 
cause it has lacked, for too many of our 
people, the “power of an idea,” so to 
speak. 

The “power of an idea,” in the sense 
that any American foreign policy that is 
understandable to, and will receive the 
patient and resolute support of, the 
American people must needs be one that 
is rooted in the same humanistic tradi- 
tions that support our own society. 

The task of building a nation for the 
South Vietnamese—or, rather, helping 
them to do so for they must do it—is 
such a idea. It is a goal and an ambi- 
tion worthy of our best efforts, and it is 
one to which, it seems to me, we can all 
give our support. And, finally, it is the 
kind of goal and ambition that, given the 
priority it deserves, would help us con- 
vince both ourselves and a world that has 
become as uncertain as we about our own 
motives, that—in President Kennedy’s 
words again—“the righteousness of our 
cause underlies our strength,” in Viet- 
nam as it always heretofore has 
throughout our history. 

Mr. Chairman, with the thought in 
mind that this bill is necessary to buy us 
the time and to clear the air for getting 
on with this, our larger task, I have no 
reservations in voting for it. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that I cannot support 
H.R. 15941, the Defense appropriation 
bill, which we have before us today. Out 
of respect for the views of my colleagues, 
most of whom do support this measure, 
and of my constituents who are entitled 
to an understanding of my actions so 
that they may judge more intelligently 
on returning me to office in November, I 
wish to explain my reasons for this con- 
clusion. 

The bill appropriates nearly $59 billion 
for the Defense Department for fiscal 
1967. It is almost a billion dollars high- 
er than requested or budgeted by the 
President and the executive department. 
Unfortunately, it is only the first ap- 
propriation for the Defense Department 
this year, and will be followed by one or 
more supplemental appropriations as re- 
quested by the President. It contains 
funds for several military projects which 
the Secretary of Defense had advised 
against. I voted against the legislation 
authorizing these unwanted projects 
when it was presented to us several weeks 
ago, not only because the projects were 
unwanted by the Executive but because 
they represent important policy deci- 
sions to which I am opposed. In part, 
my reasons for voting today against the 
appropriations for these projects are the 
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same as for voting against the authoriza- 
tions already passed. 

Fundamentally, however, there are 
larger reasons for my action. Today 
this country is in crisis both at home and 
abroad. After nearly 6 years of un- 
paralleled domestic prosperity, the high- 
est standard of living in the world, the 
greatest economic growth rate in our 
history—we still find ourselves with 
manifold problems in our society and in 
our economy. Our cities are rotting at 
the core—our traffic and mass transit 
problems are rapidly growing worse and 
are strangling urban development; 
pollution, both of air and water, is mak- 
ing a mockery of human progress by 
rendering our environment unlivable; 
our health and education services for 
our citizens are inadequate. Riots to- 
day are sweeping many of our cities, for 
reasons we profess not to understand. 

Yet the reasons are not difficult to find, 
if we have but eyes to see and minds to 
think. In our society, just as in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, there is a revo- 
lution of rising expectations. The segre- 
gated, unemployed, unrespected Negro in 
a big-city ghetto may be 10 times better 
off than an African black farmer. But, 
he does not weigh his condition against 
an African black farmer. He weighs it 
against the promise of the United States 
of America, the richest country in the 
world. And he, and the poor Mexican- 
American farm worker, and the displaced 
white families of Appalachia, and all the 
others alienated from our communities, 
and from our flaunted material affluence, 
are unhappy—deeply unhappy and turn- 
ing to revolutionary violence. 

One recent estimate has been made 
that every American in poverty could be 
raised above that level with the expendi- 
ture of $15 billion per year. Just 
by coincidence, that is approximately 
what we are spending on Vietnam per 
year. To eliminate poverty in the 
United States this year is well within the 
capacity of this country. Yet to secure 
the approval of a public policy to achieve 
this end is literally impossible in the 
U.S. Congress. 

Even so, the President directs that we 
spend $15 billion for an undeclared war 
in Vietnam this year, without even se- 
curing the prior approval of Congress. 
Some of that $15 billion is in the bill be- 
fore us today. The remainder we will 
be asked to appropriate when the Presi- 
dent knows for sure whether $15 billion 
is enough, or whether perhaps $20 or $25 
billion would be better. 

Another estimate has been made that 
this country could solve its air and water 
pollution problems in 20 years, at a cost 
of $100 billion or $5 billion per year. 
Such a tremendous figure leaves most of 
us gasping in unbelief—surely that is be- 
yond our capacity, despite our wealth. 
Yet it is less than 10 percent of the 
amount contained in this bill, on an 
annual basis. 

If our vast military expenditures were 
bringing security to this country and the 
world, I would not hesitate to cast my 
vote for this bill. But in addition to our 
crisis in domestic progress, we face a 
crisis today in our relations with the rest 
of the world—a crisis not unlike and not 
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unrelated to our domestic crisis. And 
these military expenditures, much of 
them the fruit of an obsolete and erro- 
neous foreign policy, contribute, not to 
our security or that of the world but, 
instead, to an ever-increasing possibility 
of world destruction. 

To a world that needs food and educa- 
tion and health, and a vision of peace and 
justice under law, we flaunt the hardware 
of the greatest military concentration in 
human history. And we say to them, 
“This is what you need: We will give you 
all the guns and tanks and airplanes you 
want. Use them to prop up the status 
quo—to keep the revolutionaries in their 
Places. This will maintain security.” 

The money in this bill would add 25 
percent to the standard of living of 
three-quarters of the human race. 

The so-called takeoff point for un- 
derdeveloped economies could be brought 
to reality for these three-quarters of the 
human race in 10 years with the re- 
sources we commit to the pursuit of a 
false security. I am not so unrealistic 
as to believe that we will use the great 
resources of this country for the goals I 
have suggested here. But the time has 
come to recognize the giant power for 
constructive good that this country has— 
as well as the power of destructive evil, 
We must at least think about these things 
and perhaps take a few tentative steps 
in the right direction, both at home and 
abroad. 

Instead, this bill goes even further 
than the President has asked. If some of 
the Members of this House had their way, 
it would go even further. And we hear 
the suggestions made that perhaps the 
war on poverty is too expensive—pos- 
sibly it can be eliminated—or that we 
can cut back on education—or on funds 
for pollution control or rebuilding our 
cities. 

Mr. Chairman, the entire trend of 
foreign and domestic policy represented 
by this bill, by the factors that brought 
it into being, by the arguments for its 
passage and the suggestions as to how 
it can be financed, run counter to demo- 
cratic goals for this country and the 
world. I hope that these conditions will 
soon change. Until they do, I must 
oppose them in every way possible— 
voting against this bill is one of those 


ways. 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
subsistence, interest on deposits, gratuities, 
permanent change of station travel (includ- 
ing all expenses thereof for organizational 
movements), and expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Navy on active duty (except 
members of the Reserve provided for else- 
where), midshipmen, and aviation cadets; 
$3,736,100,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Texas will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
virtually impossible in a debate on « 
highly complex and technical matter to 
respond in detail to all of the arguments 
and allegations which may be made by 
the opposition. I certainly did not un- 
dertake to reply to all of the charges 
and criticisms which were leveled at the 
Department of Defense yesterday, and 
I certainly shall not attempt to reply to 
all of them today, but I would like to 
comment on a few specific points. 

On yesterday, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Latrp] undertook, it ap- 
pears to me, to indicate that the Secre- 
tary of Defense attempted to mislead 
the Congress as to the probable require- 
ment for supplemental defense estimates 
for fiscal year 1966 and that I was to 
some extent a party to this effort. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin quoted 
yesterday from the last paragraph of a 
3-page letter which was written to me 
as chairman of the committee last year 
by the Secretary of Defense. The let- 
ter is dated June 9, 1965. 

The first sentence of the last para- 
graph—the one the gentleman quoted in 
part—is as follows: 

The fiscal year 1966 defense budget re- 
quest now before the Congress would pro- 
vide all of the funds we need at this time... 
to carry out whatever combat operations our 
forces are called upon to perform during the 
next 12 months. 


The second sentence, which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin did not quote, 
is as follows: 


The special transfer provisions contained 
in the Bill and the arrange- 
ments approved by the Committees 
sufficient flexibility to meet all foreseeable 
requirements until the Congress reconvenes 
next January and can act on a possible fiscal 
year 1966 supplemental. 


So, in the next sentence—the one I 
just quoted—the Secretary referred to 
“a possible fiscal year 1966 supple- 
mental.” 

Yesterday was not the first time that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin quoted 
the one sentence from the letter. In 
June 28, 1966, in connection with the 
debate on the continuing resolution, he 
placed it in the Recor as a part of the 
“Additional Views” contained in House 
Report No. 1652, including the following: 


In Additional Views submitted by the un- 
dersigned to the fiscal year 1966 regular 
defense appropriation bill, we said: 

“It is our judgment, based on the testi- 
mony before this Committee, that the fiscal 
year 1966 budget request reflects inadequate 
funding for the Vietnamese effort.” (H. 
Rept. 528, 89th Cong., Ist sess.) 

We then went on to recommend that— 

“e + * the President should immediately 
revise this fiscal year 1966 defense budget 
with a view toward requesting the Congress 
to provide for the unplanned and unpro- 
gramed expenditures which have resulted 
from his decision to assume a greater role in 
Southeast Asia.” 

This the President and the Secretary of 
Defense refused to do. Instead, elaborate 
attempts were made to leave Congress with 
the impression that all the funds needed for 
fiscal year 1966 were contained in the original 
budget submission. The Secretary of De- 
fense, in a letter to the Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee which was read 
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into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD June 23, 1965 
during debate on the bill, stated in part: 

“* * + the fiscal year 1966 defense budget 
request now before the Congress would pro- 
vide all the funds we need at this time to 
continue the strengthening of our overall 
military posture and to carry out whatever 
combat operations our forces are called upon 
to perform during the next 12 months.” 
{Emphasis added.] 


Here again, Mr. Chairman, only the 
first sentence of the last paragraph of 
the 3-page letter was quoted; the second 
sentence, again reading as follows, was 
omitted: 

The special transfer provisions contained in 
the bill and the re; arrange- 
ments approved by the Committees provide 
sufficient flexibility to meet all foreseeable 
requirements until the Congress reconvenes 
next January and can act on a possible fiscal 
year 1966 supplemental. 


Further, on the question of whether 
an elaborate attempt—or any attempt— 
was made to leave Congress with an er- 
roneous impression as to the adequacy 
of the 1966 defense budget, let me cite 
three other places in that same 3-page 
letter of the Secretary—these are in ad- 
dition to the second sentence of that last 
Paragraph: 

+... fiscal year 1966 supplemental may be 
required next year—depending on future de- 
velopments in Southeast Asia and possibly 
elsewhere in the world. 

* . * . . 

If we do decide to increase the presently 
planned production rates for Navy and Air 
Force aircraft, additional new funds may be 
needed before the end of fiscal year 1966. 

* . * . e 

.. depending on how the situation in 
Southeast Asia may develop, additional funds 
for these same purposes may be required in 
fiscal year 1966. But it seems to me that 
these additional requirements might best be 
submitted to the Congress later in the fiscal 
year, when we will be in a position to deter- 
mine them with greater precision. 


Surely, Mr. Chairman, there can be no 
serious claim that the Secretary's letter 
did not make it abundantly clear that 
any, or all, of several developments call- 
ing for supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1966 might arise. 

Moreover, I tried to make it very clear 
in the report on the bill, in my remarks 
on the floor, and by including the Sec- 
retary's letter in my remarks. 

We stated in the House report on the 
1966 bill, beginning on page 5: 

Nor is there any assurance that supple- 
mental appropriations will not also be re- 
quired next year. They very probably will 
be, but this will depend on the course of 
events in Southeast Asia and elsewhere in 
the world in the coming months. 


And in the debate on the 1966 Defense 
bill, on June 23, 1965, I told the House: 

Likewise, I say without hesitation that the 
bill does not provide all of the funds that 
will most likely be needed for the entire 
fiscal year which this bill covers, the period 
from July 1, 1965, through June 30, 1966. 


I further said: 

When the requirements are clearer, a 
formal request will be presented to the Con- 
gress. We will evaluate the request and act 
promptly and in an orderly way. This seems 
to me to be in the public interest. 
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Mr, Chairman, I fail utterly to see how 
anyone can reasonably say that the 
House, the Congress, and the country 
were not clearly on notice that supple- 
ments to the regular 1966 Defense bill 
might well be forthcoming. 

Mr. Chairman, since it has been re- 
ferred to several times, I am again in- 
cluding the full text of the Secretary’s 
letter of June 9, 1965—I had previously 
entered it into the Recorp of June 23, 
1965: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: In your letter of 
June 4, 1965, you request my views as to the 
present adequacy of the fiscal year 1966 De- 
fense budget in light of the developing sit- 
uation in Southeast Asia and the $700 mil- 
lion supplemental to the fiscal year 1965 
budget which was approved last month. 

To assess the adequacy of any Defense 
budget, we should keep in mind that it must 
provide for several levels of requirements: 
(1) initial equipment for the forces and ini- 
tial stocks to fill the pipelines; (2) peace- 
time consumption; (3) wartime consump- 
tion. The requirements for the first two 
categories can be determined with a rela- 
tively high degree of precision and, with re- 
spect to them, I can assure you again that 
our fiscal year 1966 budget request, sub- 
mitted last January, is still fully adequate. 

The requirements for the third category, 
however, are completely dependent on 
whether and to what extent our forces actu- 
ally engage in combat during the fiscal 
year for which we are budgeting. Since we 
have no way of knowing, six to eighteen 
months before the fact, what the situation 
will then be, we must provide for a very 
wide range of contingencies; and, indeed, 
we do. But our war reserve requirements 
are not based on any one or two contin- 
gency plans but rather on a composite of 
all of the plans. In other words, our ob- 
jective is to provide sufficient war consump- 
tion stocks to support all of our forces in 
combat for sustained periods of time under a 
variety of different circumstances. As you 
know, we have substantially increased our 
procurement of war consumables during the 
past four years and we are now in much bet- 
ter shape than we were in 1960 or 1961. 

However, the purpose of the war reserve 
stocks is not to support our forces in combat 
indefinitely, but rather to tide them over the 
period until additional supplies can be de- 
livered from new production. That is why 
we call them “reserve” stocks. 

Therefore, as soon as we actually start to 
consume the war reserve stocks in combat in 
any significant quantities, we must promptly 
provide for their replacement so that at all 
times we have adequate stocks on hand to 
support our forces in combat until produc- 
tion can be expanded sufficiently to meet our 
wartime consumption requirements, If it 
were possible to forecast with some reason- 
able degree of precision all combat opera- 
tions in which our forces would be engaged 
over the next twelve months, we could 
budget in advance for actual combat con- 
sumption. But we cannot forecast with 
such precision, so instead we depend on a 
general war reserve which we replace as we 
actually consume. 

Thus, the fact that we have requested and 
the Congress has appropriated additional 
fiscal year 1965 funds for the procurement of 
such a typical war reserve requirement as 
ordnance and ammunition, in no way means 
that the original fiscal year 1965 budget re- 
quest or the amounts originally appropriated 
for that fiscal year were inadequate. Such 
supplemental requirements are inherent in 
the way in which we compute our war re- 
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serve requirements in the first place. By 
the same token, a fiscal year 1966 supple- 
mental may be required next year—depend- 
ing on future developments in Southeast 
Asia and possible elsewhere in the world. 
But again, this does not mean that the fiscal 
year 1966 budget request now before the 
Congress is inadequate. It is adequate at 
the present time. But, if we draw on our 
war reserves in any significant amounts dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966, we will have to replace 
them in order that we always have sufficient 
stocks on hand to support our forces in 
combat until additional supplies can be 
produced and delivered. 

With regard to such major end items as 
aircraft, the Defense Department, at least 
since the end of World War II, has not at- 
tempted to provide war reserves. I under- 
stand that this possibility was considered 
during the Korean War but was rejected as 
being infeasible because of rapid obsoles- 
cence and unnecessarily excessive cost. We 
do, however, procure additional aircraft to 
replace peacetime attrition. If combat 
losses exceed the peacetime attrition rates 
by any significant amount then eventually 
we have to take steps to replace the extra 
losses caused by combat. 

But, as I pointed out to your Committee in 
discussing the $700 million 1965 Supple- 
mental, our aircraft losses in Southeast Asia 
have been quite small in relation to cur- 
rent production. Nevertheless, we did in- 
clude in the 1965 Supplemental some funds 
for aircraft, principally for the advance pro- 
curement of long leadtime components so 
that we would be in a position to increase 
promptly the production of selected aircraft 
if that should become necessary. If we do 
decide to increase the presently planned pro- 
duction rates for Navy and Air Force air- 
craft, additional new funds may be needed 
before the end of fiscal year 1966. I believe 
this is the most practical way to deal with 
combat losses of aircraft under the present 
circumstances. 

One final point. When our forces are 
actually engaged in combat, other additional 
expenses also arise—for the transportation 
of men and equipment, for the provision of 
facilities in the areas in which the forces are 
required to operate, for higher rates of 
operation (i.e., steaming hours and flying 
hours), and to a lesser extent for special pay 
and rations. The 1965 Supplemental in- 
cludes funds for most of these purposes, and 
depending on how the situation in South- 
east Asia may develop, additional funds for 
these same purposes may be required in fiscal 
year 1966. But it seems to me that these 
additional requirements might best be sub- 
mitted to the Congress later in the fiscal 
year, when we will be in a position to deter- 
mine them with greater precision, 

To summarize, the fiscal year 1966 Defense 
budget request now before the Congress 
would provide all the funds we need at this 
time to continue the strengthening of our 
overall military posture and to carry out 
whatever combat operations our forces are 
called upon to perform during the next 
twelve months. The special transfer provi- 
sions contained in the Bill and the repro- 
gramming arrangements approved by the 
Committees provide sufficient flexibility to 
meet all foreseeable requirements until the 
Congress reconvenes next January and can 
act on a possible fiscal year 1966 supple- 
mental. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara, 


I should like now to comment on an- 
other criticism. An attack was made in 
the minority report and on the floor of 
the House yesterday on the credibility 
of Defense officials who appear before the 
committees of Congress. This attack on 
the credibility of Defense officials has 
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been widely circulated and often re- 
peated. 

The target of much of the criticism has 
been a memorandum from Deputy Sec- 
retary Vance which undertook to provide 
guidance to Defense Department wit- 
nesses appearing before congressional 
committees on the defense budget. 
There must be some discipline, some 
orderliness, in any organization, espe- 
cially a military organization. The al- 
ternative is chaos. Let me point out 
that there is nothing new in the Vance 
memorandum. Similar instructions have 
been issued by every administration in 
recent memory and, indeed, are codified 
in a longstanding Bureau of the Budget 
Circular, A-10, a current copy of which 
I will place in the Recorp. I will include 
a few brief extracts from that circular at 
this point: 


Officials and employees will be guided by 
the following policies pertaining to budgetary 
matters when testifying before any congres- 
sional committee or communicating with 
Members of Congress. 

a. Frank and complete answers will be 
given to all questions of fact. 

b. Personal opinions will not be volun- 
teered which reflect positions inconsistent 
with the program and appropriation requests 
the President has transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 

c. In expressing personal opinions relating 
to such program and appropriation requests 
in response to specific requests therefor, 
witnesses will refer to the extent, if any, to 
which these opinions differ from the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, and should make 
clear that the expression of the opinions is 
not a request for additional funds. Witnesses 
typically bear responsibility for the conduct 
of one or a few programs, whereas the Presi- 
dent must weigh all of the needs of the Fed- 
eral Government against each other and 
against the revenues available to meet such 
needs; where appropriate, witnesses should 
call attention to this difference in scope of 
responsibility. 

d. Where a written submission is requested 
which will involve a statement of opinion 
relating to program and appropriation re- 
quests the witness will arrange for a reply 
to be provided through the head of his 
agency. 


The full text of the circular follows. 
I think it deserves printing in the Rxc- 
oRD in view of the questions which have 


arisen: 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1964. 
Circular No. A-10, Revised 

To the heads of executive departments and 
establishments. 

Subject: Responsibilities with respect to the 
budget. 

1. Purpose. This Circular revises Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-10 dated April 
15, 1954. Coverage of the Circular and the 
policy on support of the President’s budget 
are clarified, but without significant change 
in substance from instructions previously 
issued (paragraphs 2 and 6). A statement is 
added on discussing the possible need for 
supplemental appropriations (paragraph 5). 
Changes in appropriation language or 
amounts, and significant changes in program 
not requiring a change in appropriation lan- 
guage or amounts, are to be cleared with the 
Bureau of the Budget (paragraph 7). 

2. Background and applicability of Circu- 
lar. The Budget and Accounting Act pro- 
vides that there will be presented to Con- 
gress for its consideration and action an 
executive budget for which the President is 
responsible. The law requires that the 
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budget represent the judgment of the Pres- 
ident with respect to the financial require- 
ments for all parts of the Government except 
the legislative branch and the judiciary. 

In addition to the budget documents sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress annu- 
ally, this Circular is applicable to budget 
amendments, supplemental estimates, and 
other proposals for the granting of new obli- 
gational authority, which are transmitted or 
revised after the presentation of the original 
budget each year. Furthermore, this Circu- 
lar relates to estimates for the year for which 
the budget is presented and for the year then 
current, but not to factual data pertaining 
to past fiscal years. 

3. Restrictions on disclosure of agency es- 
timates. All budget estimates and support- 
ing materials submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget are privileged communications, Their 
confidential nature must be maintained, 
since they are the basic data and worksheets 
in the process by which the President re- 
solves budget problems and arrives at con- 
clusions with respect to his recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. The head of each 
agency is responsible for preventing dis- 
closure of information contained in such 
estimates and materials except on request in 
formal appropriation hearings and when re- 
quested by Members of the Co: in con- 
nection with their consideration of the 
budget after its transmittal. 

4. Restrictions on premature disclosure of 
Presidential recommendations. The deci- 
sions of the President as to his budget recom- 
mendations and estimates are administra- 
tively confidential until made public by the 
President. The head of each agency is re- 
sponsible for preventing premature disclosure 
of information as to such recommendations 
and estimates. This rule does not apply, 
however, to the presentation of data on the 
President’s budget to the Appropriations 
Committees, pursuant to arrangements made 
in specific instances by the Bureau of the 
Budget, in connection with any formal hear- 
ings on the budget which may be held prior 
to the actual transmittal of the recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

5. References to supplemental appropria- 
tion requirements. Paragraphs 3 and 4 re- 
lating to restrictions on disclosure of agency 
estimates and Presidential recommendations 
apply to supplemental as well as to annual 
estimates. However, if a supplemental re- 
quest is being considered but has not yet 
been recommended by the President, a wit- 
ness may appropriately mention the fact, but 
should not state the amount which he thinks 
is needed, unless this information is explicitly 
requested. An agency witness may also refer 
to the following: 

a. Amounts in the budget document which 
indicate the probable need for additional 
appropriations; 

b. Facts which have been laid before Con- 
gress in connection with apportionments 
made by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget which anticipate additional appro- 
priations; and 

c. Cost data which have been submitted to 
Congress on proposed legislation in accord- 
ance with the Act of July 25, 1956 (5 U.S. C. 
642a). 

6. Agency testimony and communications 
on budgetary matters. In answering ques- 
tions about appropriations and budgetary 
matters, care must be taken by officials and 
employees of the agencies to avoid conflict 
with the terms of the Acts quoted below. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
provides in part that: : 

“No estimate or request for an appropria- 
tion and no request for an increase in an 
item of any such estimate or request 
shall be submitted to Congress or any com- 
mittee thereof by any officer or employee of 
any department or establishment, unless at 
the request of either House of Congress.” 
(31 U.S.C. 15.) 
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The 1948 revision of Title 18 of the United 
States Code provides that: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any enactment of Congress shall, in the ab- 
sence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone, letter, printed or written matter, 
or other device, intended or designed to in- 
fluence in any manner a Member of Congress 
to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress, 
whether before or after the introduction of 
any bill or resolution proposing such legis- 
lation or appropriation; but this shall not 
prevent officers or employees of the United 
States or of its departments or agencies from 
communicating to Members of Congress on 
the request of any Member or to Congress, 
through the proper official channels, requests 
for legislation or appropriations which 
they deem necessary for the efficient conduct 
of the public business.” (18 U.S.C. 1913, 
emphasis supplied. This section also pro- 
vides penalties for its violation or attempted 
violation.) 

Officials and employees will be guided by 
the following policies pertaining to budget- 
ary matters when testifying befre any con- 

onal committee or communicating with 
Members of Congress. 

a. Frank and complete answers will be 
given to all questions of fact. 

b. Personal opinions will not be volun- 
teered which reflect positions inconsistent 
with the program and appropriation requests 
the President has transmitted to the 
Congress. 

c. In expressing personal opinions relating 
to such program and appropriation requests 
in response to specific requests therefor, wit- 
nesses will refer to the extent, if any, to 
which these opinions differ from the Presi- 
dent's recommendations, and should make 
clear that the expression of the opinions is 
not a request for additional funds. Wit- 
nesses typically bear responsibility for the 
conduct of one or a few programs, whereas 
the President must weigh all of the needs of 
the Federal Government against each other 
and against the revenues available to meet 
such needs; where appropriate, witnesses 
should call attention to this difference in 
scope of responsibility. 

d. Where a written submission is requested 
which will involve a statement of opinion 
relating to program and appropriation re- 
quests the witness will arrange for a reply to 
be provided through the head of his agency. 

7. Clearance of changes in program under 
budget requests, If an agency desires to pro- 
pose changes in appropriation language or 
limitations recommended in the budget prior 
to their enactment, such proposals are to be 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget in 
writing for appropriate clearance. When it 
is found possible to reduce the amount of a 
request for appropriations before action has 
been taken by either Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the head of the agency will promptly 
inform the Bureau of the Budget. If sig- 
nificant changes are planned in the amounts 
or conditions relating to one or more pro- 
grams, without changing amounts on which 
Congress has been requested to act, the 
agency will inform the Bureau of the Budget, 
and after appropriate clearance, should place 
the matter before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. This procedure applies not only to 
appropriations, but also to budget estimates 
not necessarily involving appropriations, such 
as budget statements under the Government 
Corporation Control Act. 

8. Reductions made in appropriation bills. 
The final authority for appropriations rests 
with the Congress. Its action is based on 
extended hearings and recommendations by 
the Appropriations Committees and is taken 
only after consideration by each body as a 
whole. Any decision by an agency head to 
request restoration of a reduction should be 
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carefully considered, taking into account the 
reasons for the reduction, the circumstances 
under which it was made, its significance 
from the standpoint of the President’s pro- 
gram, and other factors which may be 
relevant. 

9. Control of expenditures. The processing 
and implementation of the budget falls under 
the terms of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 1-24), and of the 
Antideficiency Act (Section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended). The require- 
ments of these acts should be familiar to all 
departmental and agency officials whose 
duties are related to budget preparation, sub- 
mission, and implementation. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
report of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations on the General Appropriation Bill 
of 1951 (House Report 1797, 8lst Congress) 
which contains the reenactment of the Anti- 
deficiency Act and indicates the intent of the 
Congress, This report states, in part: 

“Appropriation of a given amount for a 
particular activity constitutes only a ceiling 
upon the amount which should be expended 
for that activity. The administrative officials 
responsible for administration of an activity 
for which appropriation is made bear the final * 
burden for rendering all necessary service 
with the smallest amount possible within the 
ceiling figure fixed by the Congress. Every 
official of the Government who has responsi- 
bility for administration of a program 
[has] responsibility to so contro] and admin- 
ister the activities under his jurisdiction as 
to expend as little as possible out of the 
funds appropriated.” 

KERMIT GORDON, Director. 


The date of the revised circular A-10, 
it will be noted, is January 18, 1964. But 
it should also be noted that the circular 
is not the original but is rather a revision 
of an earlier circular A-10, dated April 15, 
1954, during the early part of the Eisen- 
hower administration. I have not 
checked the records, but I suspect that 
there was an A-10 circular of sorts many 
years prior to 1954. 

Budget Director Stans, in a memoran- 
dum to Secretary of Defense McElroy, 
dated December 31, 1958, called attention 
to this circular. I will also submit the 
memorandum for the RECORD. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., December 31, 1958. 
Memorandum for the Honorable Neil H. 
McElroy, 

The President will shortly present his 
budget for the fiscal year 1960 to the Con- 
gress. As you know, the normal process of 
budgeting results in recommended amounts 
that in many cases are less than the agency 
head had requested. 

It is understandable that officials and em- 
ployees will feel strongly about the impor- 
tance of their own agency’s work, and will 
sometimes believe that a larger budget might 
be in order. Such feelings, however, must 
be related to an awareness that our budget 
resources are not adequate to accommodate 
in any one year all of the things that might 
be desired. The President is responsible for 
reviewing the total needs of the executive 
branch in the light of tax and debt policy 
and for deciding among competing requests 
for priorities. Executive branch personnel 
are expected to support the President in his 
budget recommendations. 

As you and your staff prepare to justify 
your portion of the budget before Congress, 
you will want to observe the requirements set 
forth at the President’s direction in Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-10. It is ex- 
pected that witnesses will carefully avoid 
volunteering views differing from the budget, 
either on the record or off the record. While 
direct questions at hearings must be answered 
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frankly, it is expected that a witness who 
feels that he must set forth a al view 
inconsistent with the President's budget will 
also point out that the President’s Judgment 
on the matter was reached from his overall 
perspective as the head of the Government, 
and in the light of overriding national policy, 
The witness should make it clear that his 
personal comments are not to be construed 
as a request for additional funds. 

Please see that a reminder of this reaches 
all officials and employees who participate in 
hearings on appropriations and on legisla- 
tion directly related to budget proposals, in- 
cluding civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Maurice H. Stans, Director. 


On February 18, 1960, Secretary of De- 
fense Gates issued a memorandum to the 
staff on this same subject. He said: 

With regard to subjects on which they ex- 
pect to testify before Congressional Com- 
mittees, it is the responsibility of officials in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense to be 
familiar with the policies of the Department 
and with previous testimony given by me, the 
Service Secretaries, and the members of the 
JCS. Responses to Congressional inquiries 
should also be consistent with established 
policy and previous testimony. 


It has been my experience that these 
instructions have not either in this ad- 
ministration or in former administra- 
tions, prevented witnesses from provid- 
ing the information requested by con- 
gressional committees. There has been 
no real problem in getting information 
or individual judgments when these were 
asked for. The members would be in- 
competent if they lacked the ability to 
interrogate witnesses and get desired in- 
formation. Congress, with the power of 
the purse at its disposal, is not helpless 
in this field, and the record of the hear- 
ings through the years will so show. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Does 
not the chairman of our committee agree 
that it is the responsibility of the com- 
mittee and of the Congress to finance the 
war effort regardless of cost? 

2 MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Does 
the gentleman agree with me further 
when I say that at this time it is im- 
possible for the Secretary of Defense to 
determine whether or not an additional 
appropriation request of any certain 
amount will be made? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. The 
President of the United States said yes- 
terday, with respect to the current fiscal 
year, at a press conference, words to the 
effect—and I will get this correctly for 
the Recorn—that: 


If we carry on the war at the present rate 
that it is going—if the war goes beyond June 


1967—there will be (a) substantial supple- 
mental for Vietnam. 


Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I have 
not talked with any person at the Penta- 
gon or in the administration about this, 
but I know full well that if this war con- 
tinues throughout the entire fiscal year 
1967 there will be a need for additional 
appropriations. 
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Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LAIRD 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to discuss the statement made 
by the distinguished Chairman of our 
Appropriations Committee in which he 
alluded to one statement which was 
made by me in which I quoted from the 
summary paragraph of a letter sent to 
him used in the debate last year when 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense was under considera- 
tion. I took from the last paragraph, 
which was the summary paragraph of 
the Secretary’s letter, that statement, 
and I should like to read that summary 
paragraph in full at this time: 

To summarize, the fiscal year 1966 Defense 
budget request now before the Congress 
would provide all the funds we need at this 
time to continue the strengthening of our 
overall military posture and to carry out 
whatever combat operations our forces are 


called upon to perform during the next 
twelve months. 


This sentence, I believe, is not open to 
too much interpretation. The sentence 
is very clear. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr LAIRD. I would be happy to. I 
would like to finish the complete para- 
graph, but I yield to my distinguished 
Chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. This particular sen- 
tence—the first sentence—is a key sen- 
tence, because the Secretary did say that 
it was all the money that was needed “at 
this time.” If he will, the gentleman 
should underline “at this time.” 

18 LAIRD. I will point it out in de- 
tail. 

Mr. MAHON. Then in the next sen- 
tence the Secretary indicates a possible 
supplemental in January. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will develop that point 
later. I will include the whole paragraph 
of this letter. 

But the chairman himself, during yes- 
terday’s debate made the point I have 
been trying to make very well when he 
said “last year’s budget was, insofar as 
I know, when finally submitted, ade- 
quate or reasonably adequate under the 
guidelines in which it was submitted.” 

That statement was made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee 
during yesterday’s debate and can be 
found on page 16230 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The operative phrase in the chair- 
man’s statement is “under the guidelines 
in which it was submitted.” 

The gentleman is quite correct and, 
in fact, I would agree with the gentle- 
man that the budget was “adequate” or 
“reasonably adequate” under the guide- 
lines in which it was submitted. 

But let us look at those guidelines. 
In our additional views last year we 
made the point that the guidelines used 
in preparing the original fiscal 1966 de- 
fense budget were guidelines that were 
at least 18 months old. 
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I would like to quote from those addi- 
tional views submitted on June 17, 1965, 
where we said—pages 62 and 63: 


But perhaps of even greater importance 
than the fact that there are inadequate 
funds in this budget is the realization that 
the services were given outdated “guidelines” 
which had to be followed in preparing their 
budget requests and which did not anticipate 
increased needs in Southeast Asia. These 
“guidelines” were established by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. As an example 
of this, the following colloquy took place: 

Question by Mr. Lrrscoms, March 26, 1965: 

“In view of the fact that this budget was 
prepared sometime ago, did the figures for 
Vietnam, or Southeast Asia get into this 
budget?” 

Response by General Gerrity, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Systems and Logistics, March 26, 
1965: 

“The guidelines in the budget did not fully 
reflect the increased activity that has oc- 
curred out there. We put the budget to- 
gether based on the guidelines which were 
within our program activities 

Question by Mr. Manon, March 26, 1965: 

“Would you have any refinement, General 
Crow, of the statement which has been made 
by General Gerrity?” 

Response by Maj. Gen. Crow, Director of 
Budget, Comptroller of the Air Force, March 
26, 1965: 

“The statement that General Gerrity has 
made, generally reflects the situation as we 
developed the budget. The guidelines for 
the preparation of the budget as they per- 
tain to Vietnam were actually a carry for- 
ward of the guidelines that were used in 
the preparation of the 1965 budget, and they 
did not anticipate increased activity, per se, 
in Vietnam + +” 

It should be noted in the latter comment 
by General Crow that the “guidelines” he 
refers to were formulated in calendar year 
1963. This means, in effect, that we are 
financing today’s war in Vietnam with 
“guidelines” that are at least 18 months old. 
It should not be forgotten that the fiscal year 
1965 “guidelines” were formulated at a time 
of apparent detente and mellowing, at a 
time when a test ban treaty was negotiated 
and at a time when Secretary McNamara was 
predicting we could pull our “advisers” out 
of Vietnam within a year or so. Budget 
“guidelines” based on these premises do not 
lend themselyes to the demands of a war 
situation, 

Aside from inadequate funding, we would 
like to express our deepest concern that our 
planning did not more fully anticipate these 
developments. Inadequate planning not only 
affects the budget but, more importantly, 
the actual operations of the conflict itself. 
Events in the past few weeks, we believe, 
bear out this concern. We would also cau- 
tion very strongly that equipment and ma- 
terial priorities for Vietnam must not be 
permitted to so deplete active force inven- 
tories as to impair the readiness of our forces 
not committed to Vietnam. 
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It is our firm belief that appropriations 
must be sufficient to carry out successfully 
United States commitments anywhere in the 
world. 

American personnel in Vietnam must be 
equipped and supported in such a degree as 
will give maximum assurance of safety and 
a capability to carry out their duties. We 
believe the President should immediately 
revise this fiscal year 1966 defense budget 
with a view toward requesting the Congress 
to provide for the unplanned and unpro- 
gramed expenditures which have resulted 
from his decision to assume a greater role 
in Southeast Asia. 
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It should be clear, then, Mr. Chairman, 
that the original budget submitted in 
January 1965, for fiscal year 1966, was in- 
adequate and that even the modifying 
phrase used by the Secretary of Defense, 
“at this time,” was not a statement that 
refiected the actual needs of the moment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, last year, when 
this defense appropriation bill was up be- 
fore this Congress, when the President 
submitted his budget, he was hailed all 
over this country because he had sub- 
mitted a budget of less than $100 billion 
for fiscal year 1966. Several of us took 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
at that time and said that this expendi- 
ture level of $100 billion that he talked 
about down on his Texas ranch was not 
a true estimate of what the spending 
needs of this Nation would be if we were 
going to meet the commitment which 
was made by this country and by our 
Commander in Chief as far as national 
security was concerned. In the budget 
request which came before this Congress, 
in the estimate of the expenditures, 
there was not a single dollar to cover the 
escalated cost of the war in Vietnam. 
Now, why did we want to make this point 
in 1966? We wanted to make this point 
in 1966 because there was an attempt 
made to fund all of the Great Society 
programs and all of the new spending 
programs and ill of the new legislation 
that was proposed in 1966 before fully 
funding the cost of the war in Vietnam. 
The bill for the full cost of national se- 
curity and defense was held off until 
such time as all of the programs, the 
new domestic spending programs, could 
be passed by the U.S. Congress. So what 
did the Congress do? We went ahead 
and passed this program and that pro- 
gram and went ahead with all of the new 
domestic spending programs. Then we 
waited until January before we got the 
real big defense supplemental. 

Now, the point I was making yester- 
day is just as valid today, and I chal- 
lenge the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations of the 
Appropriations Committee and the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the floor of the House 
today to dispute my statement that the 
same thing is going to happen in fiscal 
year 1967 that happened in 1966—that 
we will have another huge supplemental 
appropriation bill in January and that 
that bill will total several billion dollars, 
but that it will not be submitted to this 
Congress until all of the programs, the 
domestic spending programs, have been 
funded in regular appropriation bills. 

The point here is that when we are at 
war it is necessary for us to establish 
some degree of priority. It was reported 
that the President of the United States 
said in a closed meeting with Members 
of Congress at the White House that it 
will be from $7 billion to $10 billion 
more that will be required in January 
for defense appropriations. If this is 
true, it seems to me that the American 
public should be told in this month of 
July that those requests will be forth- 
coming. 

It seems to me that the American 
public today in this debate should have 
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a full disclosure of what these overall na- 
tional security costs are going to be in 
the year 1967 and not wait until January 
before we receive any estimate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not know of any- 
body in the United States—who tries in 
even a modest way to keep up with what 
is going on—who does not know that if 
the war continues, we are going to have 
to have additional funds. The President 
said it yesterday. I have said it many 
times during this session, and I think 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has said 
the same thing, and others have said it, 
also. There is no secret to the fact that 
there will be a supplemental next year. 
I do not know how big it will be, but it 
will be very substantial. 

Mr. LAIRD. You know that it will be 
at least $7 billion. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not know that, but 
I want to say this: I was present at the 
closed meeting at the White House to 
which reference has been made. I did 
not understand the President to say that 
the supplemental next year would be 
in the range of $7 to $10 billion. It may 
very well be but I do not believe the 
President made an estimate of what he 
thought the figure would be. I do not 
believe that the President at this time 
knows what the figure may be. 

That, it seems to me, would be the rea- 
son we do not have the bill before us 
today, because we do not know sufi- 
ciently well what the requirements are 
to be. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do want to keep 
the record straight. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am not going to argue 
the point with the gentleman from 
Texas, but I want to tell the gentleman 
one thing in this little colloquy: It should 
be brought out that in this budget we 
have pending before us certain contin- 
gency estimates which are included in 
this budget document. Let us take a look 
at the overall budget. 

Mr. Chairman, when one takes a look 
at the overall budget, one will see that 
for military and civilian pay, the con- 
tingency estimate in that budget docu- 
ment is $350 million as an estimated ex- 
penditure contingency. This is based 
upon what the projections were in the 
budget at the White House as to what 
both military and civilian pay increases 
would amount to both in fiscal year 1966 
and fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. MAHON. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. Just let me proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of De- 
fense comes down here and appears be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services. 
He appears in favor of a pay increase for 
military personnel, a pay increase of 
about 3 percent. Yet, there has not come 
before us any budget document or 
any supplemental appropriation request 
amending the President’s budget docu- 
ment as submitted here in January of 
this year. This is merely an estimated 
budget. 
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Mr: Chairman, once the administra- 
tion comes in and supports such legisla- 
tion before a committee of this Congress, 
we know that a supplemental appropria- 
tion request will have to come forward. 
This was agreed to by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, take for instance the 
area of military personnel 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. Let me finish. 

Mr, Chairman, in the area of military 
personnel, in January of this year, I 
made the statement that the Secretary 
of Defense was wrong in his estimate in- 
sofar as military personnel was con- 
cerned, 

Mr. Chairman, within the span of 24 
hours the Secretary of Defense made a 
public statement in which he said that 
the military personnel account, as sub- 
mitted to this Congress, was correct. 

The majority report, agreed to by 
members of our committee—both Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike—proved 
that the Secretary’s estimate was off to 
the extent of some $569 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Mamon] joined with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] 
and others, in making those figures 
available in this particular bill. 

My point is—and evidently I am not 
getting the point across—the point is 
that we should effectively estimate as 
nearly as we can the defense and na- 
tional security needs now and we should 
let the American people know what these 
costs are going to be. 

This bill is merely the first installment 
in fiscal 1967 on national security costs, 
just as the bill of 1966 was merely the 
first installment insofar as national 
security and defense costs are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, Iam sure 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lrescoms], as well as the vast 
majority of the Members of this House, 
will join together in supporting the addi- 
tional funds that will be needed to sup- 
port the national defense effort of this 
country in fiscal year 1967. 

But the important thing for us to bear 
in mind is that when we consider other 
programs, we should know what these 
budget costs are, and this idea of hold- 
ing back on the supplemental needs, the 
holding back on the needs of the military 
personnel and the holding back on the 
supplemental for procurement, and hold- 
ing back on the needs for research and 
development and holding back on all of 
these accounts, the Department of De- 
fense is not giving the contingency esti- 
mates which are available and which are 
being worked on with respect to this par- 
ticular matter in the Department of De- 
fense and which could cause a serious 
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miscalculation insofar as the overall fis- 
eal planning and fiscal program of the 
needs of this entire country are con- 
cerned. 

So with the panic button being pressed 
as it was by the President the other day 
in trying to curtail the domestic spending 
now, it is most important that we have 
these estimates for these contingencies at 
this time. They are available. I am sure 
the gentleman from Texas knows that 
these estimates are being worked on in 
the Department of Defense right now. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 


would just like to ask the gentleman if it 
is his purpose to debate the appropria- 
tions bill or to score political points? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just as soon do 
both if the gentleman from New Jersey 
has no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. I do have objection 
when we are faced with something of this 
magnitude and of this gravity, to any 
Member of the House, on either side of 
the aisle, trying to score political points. 
I do have serious objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. You see I do not happen 
to look down on politics. I think politics 
is a pretty good business to be involved 
in. Webster defines it as the art and sci- 
ence of government and that is the way 
I look at politics. 

If you are trying to put a partisan 
tinge on it, then you are out of order. 

Mr. JOELSON. I do not agree. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further to the gentleman from 
New Jersey for him to inject partisan 
political debate into this defense bill. 
We are unanimous in our support of this 
bill—Republicans and Democrats alike. 
We are trying to do what we can to sup- 
‘port the President of the United States 
in his efforts to reduce domestic spend- 
ing at this time. But in order to reduce 
domestic spending at this time, it is im- 
portant and incumbent upon the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to level 
with the American people and to set 
forth what the defense and the national 
security contingencies are now and not 
wait until January as they did last year. 
This is not being fair to the American 
people. It is not being fair to Congress. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Would you read the 
last sentence of that two-sentence para- 
graph? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would be happy to put 
the whole letter in the Recorp if the gen- 
tleman from Texas has not already done 
so. The letter proves my point, it seems 
to me, beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN... The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 

GUARD 

For operation and maintenance of the Air 
National Guard, including medical and hos- 
pital treatment and related expenses; main- 
tenance, operation, repair, and other neces- 
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sary expenses of facilities for the training 
and administration of the Air National 
Guard, including repair of facilities, mainte- 
nance, operation and modification of aircraft; 
transportation of things; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; supplies, materials, and 
equipment, as authorized by law for the Air 
National Guard of the several States, Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia; and expenses incident to the 
maintenance and use of supplies, materials, 
and equipment, including such as may be 
furnished from stocks under the control of 
agencies of the Department of Defense; travel 
expenses (other than mileage) on the same 
basis as authorized by law for Air National 
Guard personnel on active Federal duty, of 
Air National Guard commanders while in- 
specting units in compliance with National 
Guard regulations when specifically author- 
ized by the Chief, National Guard Bureau; 
$253,300,000, of which not less than $2,500,000 
shall be available only for the maintenance 
of real property facilities: Provided, That the 
number of caretakers authorized to be em- 
ployed under the provisions of law (32 U.S.C. 
709) may be such as is deemed necessary by 
the Secretary of the Air Force and such care- 
takers may be employed without regard to 
their military rank as members of the Air 
National Guard: Provided further, That obli- 
gations may be incurred under this appro- 
priation without regard to section 107 of 
title 32, United States Code. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
several perfecting amendments which I 
offer at this time, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Manon: 


Page 12, line 13, after “District of Colum- 
bia” strike out the semicolon and insert a 


comma, 

Page 18, line 3, after “therein” strike out 
the comma and insert a comma after “ac- 
quired”. 

Page 42, line 2, after “shall be” insert 
“available”. 

Page 46, line 19, after “as may be” strike 
out “transferred” and insert “determined”, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the committee if there 
are any funds provided in this bill for 
the operation of the two Presidential 
yachts? If so, where is the money in the 
bill? 

I have been hearing a lot of White 
House talk about frugality and economy. 
Here is a good place, if there is money in 
this bill for the purpose of operating 
yachts on the Potomac River, with arm- 
twisting sessions held aboard them, as 
I understand the operation, to strike a 
blow for economy. 

Mr. MAHON. The funds for the op- 
eration of Navy ships, boats, are included 
under “Operations and maintenance, 
Navy”; and, of course, under “Military 
personnel, Navy.” Insofar as operation 
and maintenance is concerned the total 
amount is shown on page 7 of the bill 
and on page 2 insofar as the pay of the 
personnel is concerned. 
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Mr. GROSS. What is the cost of op- 
erating these yachts? Does the gentle- 
man have any idea? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not have the fig- 
ures before me. Two of these boats 
were modified somewhat in recent 
months. They are operated from time 
to time on the Potomac River and have 
been used for years. They are quite old, 
indeed. They have been used by various 
administrations. The gentleman, of 
course, is familiar with the use of them. 

Mr. GROSS. This is something that 
could be dispensed with in these times of 
suggested austerity and in behalf of 
spending money for necessary projects. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, there are 
many things in the Government that 
could be dispensed with. We could cut 
out a lot of expenditures, but I do not 
think it would be desirable to eliminate 
the use of these boats. They are used on 
official business for various conferences 
and meetings, and I believe their use is 
in the public interest. 

Mr. GROSS. A moment ago, I sug- 
gested that they make secluded and ex- 
cellent gathering places for arm-twisting 
sessions. I thank the gentleman, but I 
still do not have the answer as to the cost 
of operation. 

Mr. MAHON. I would be glad to ask 
the Navy to give me a figure on that. I 
had the figure, but I cannot find it in all 
the papers we have accumulated over 
months of hearings. But I will put in 
the Record at this point, the cost of op- 
eration of these two boats. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Under leave to revise 
and extend my remarks, I advise the 
gentleman that the Navy informs me 
that it costs $130,000 to operate these two 
boats during fiscal year 1966. 

This figure includes funds for pay of 
naval personnel. The Navy operates at 
a certain personnel strength and, in my 
opinion, there is no likelihood that the 
personnel strength of the Navy would be 
reduced should these two boats be de- 
commissioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE Il—PROCUREMENT 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, 
Army 

For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, and modification of 
missiles, armament, ammunition, equipment, 
vehicles, vessels, and aircraft for the Army 
and the Reserve Officers“ Training Corps; 
purchase of not to exceed two thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five passenger motor ve- 
hicles (including seventeen medium sedans 
at not to exceed $3,000 each) for replacement 
only; expenses which in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Army are necessary in pro- 
viding facilities for production of equipment 
and supplies for national defense purposes, 
including construction, and the furnishing 
of Government-owned facilities and equip- 
ment at privately owned plants; and am- 
munition for military salutes at institutions 
to which issue of weapons for salutes is au- 
thorized; $3,484,500,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which $153,500,000 shall be 
available only for the NIKE-X antiballistic 
missile system. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, COHELAN 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COHELAN: On 
page 16, strike out all after the semicolon in 
line 7 down through the period in line 9 on 
page 16 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 83,331,000, 000, to remain available until 
expended.” 


is a very simple but important amend- 
ment. It would strike from the bill the 
$153,500,000 for preproduction of the 
Nike-X antiballistic missile system that 
was added by the Committee but which 
was not requested by the Department of 
Defense. 

Let me emphasize this last point, Mr. 
Chairman. This money for preproduc- 
tion of the Nike-X was not requested by 
the Department of Defense and it was 
not requested for good and sufficient 
reason. I have already cited several of 
these arguments but let me review them 
again briefly at this point. 

The very able Secretary of Defense 
has said that the construction of an 
antiballistic missile system would not 
“add measurably to our safety” at this 
time. As a matter of fact, there is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that a de- 
fense system of this nature could be 
offset by an enemy attack utilizing 
sophisticated decoy and other penetra- 
tion aids. 

The Federation of American Scientists, 
which is made up of 2,500 scientists and 
engineers, many of whom have great 
expertise in this field, has pointed out 
that the Nike-X is an “immensely com- 
plicated system which will remain of 
dubious efficiency.” 

Gen. Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said that a 
“prerequisite” to deployment of the Nike- 
X would be the construction of a full 
fallout shelter program. Yet neither the 
Congress nor the American people have 
been asked to make this major political 
decision. 

This Nike-X antiballistic missile sys- 
tem would be one of the most costly pro- 
curement programs we have ever under- 
taken. The estimates for its total cost 
range in the neighborhood of $30 billion. 
Yet we are being asked to take the first 
procurement steps before the research, 
development, test, and evaluation of this 
system have even been completed. We 
are forcing a decision that we are not yet 
fully prepared to make, and we are tak- 
ing this costly step at the very time the 
President has made a special plea to 
the Appropriations Committee and to the 
Congress to hold down on spending. 

Mr. Chairman, we should continue our 
research and development work on the 
Nike-X. We should learn all we can 
about this and other systems, so that we 
are always prepared with adequate 
options. 

But the Nike-X is not a priority item 
at this time. It is premature. It would 
not add measurably to our defense. The 
fact of the matter is that we would get 
far more for our money by concentrating 
on increasing the capabilities of our 
offensive weapons by adding to their 
penetration effectiveness, and this is 
what we are doing. 

The Nike-X. however, would add new 
fuel to the arms race. It would increase 
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the competition between offensive and 
defensive missiles. It would add new 
strains to the existing balance of terror. 
It should be deferred as a matter of sound 
finance, sound military planning, and 
sound foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that my amend- 
ment be adopted, and that these unneces- 
sary and unwarranted funds be struck 
from the bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Florida is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, none of 
the major important additions to this 
bill, such as the nuclear frigate, the 
AMSA, the Y-12 interceptor, were re- 
quested by the Secretary of Defense. 
The committee in its judgment has rec- 
ommended them; prior to this action the 
Committees on Armed Services recom- 
mended them. The House and Senate 
voted for them in the authorization bill, 
and the President has signed the author- 
ization bill. That should be ample 
precedent. 

We cannot wait until there is a missile 
attack before we start building a defense 
against missiles. It takes years. I do 
not want to expose the American people 
unnecessarily to the possibility of attack. 

The statement has been made that if 
we undertake to build an antiballistic 
missile system, a defense against mis- 
siles, we will simply provoke the Russians 
to a greater effort, and we will find our- 
selves in an arms race. What do they 
think we are in now? If we are going to 
operate on the premise that we cannot 
undertake the defense of this country 
because it might make the Russians 
angry or it might cause them to build 
more weapons than they have before, or 
might even cause them to attack us, then 
we had best vote down this bill and dis- 
band our military forces and sit with our 
hands folded and hope for the best. 

No, we do not provoke the enemy to at- 
tack by defending ourselves. We deter 
attack. The only real security the free 
world has is in our military strength and 
defensive capability, in the invulner- 
ability of this Nation to attack; not in 
hopeful pronouncements by diplomats, 
and even less in the wishful thinking of 
those who believe that all problems can 
be settled through negotiation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed this 
subject very closely for a number of 
years. I know something about it. I 
know how difficult it is to perfect an 
antiballistic missile system. It may not 
even be possible to perfect one. But 
that does not mean we should not try. 
It does not mean we should not take ad- 
vantage of the best knowledge we have. 
That is what the Russians are doing; 
they are taking advantage of the best 
knowledge they have. 

There is a new concept which has just 
been known for a short time, which 
greatly simplifies the problem of de- 
veloping an anti-ballistic-missile system. 
For years we talked about shooting 
down a bullet with a bullet, and how 
hard it would be to do this. Of course 
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it would. It is not quite that way now. 
Under the new concept we are talking 
about shooting down that bullet with a 
shotgun charge, and that means the 
problem will be simpler and less ex- 
pensive to overcome. 

It is known—and no one attempts to 
deny it—that the Russians are building 
an ABM system around their principal 
cities. This has been reported by the 
press. It has been confirmed in our own 
hearings. That is why our Joint Chiefs 
have recommended that we begin ad- 
vance procurement, just as they recom- 
mended most of the other important steps 
that are contained in this bill which were 
not in the budget. 

Since the Russians are building such a 
system and since they are ahead of us— 
and that is where they are today; 2 or 3 
years or perhaps more ahead of us—as 
long as that situation exists, they have an 
advantage in defense which we do not 
have. Their people will soon have a 
safeguard which our people do not have. 

It has been estimated that as many as 
70 million American lives may be saved 
if we have an effective anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. Does anyone want to throw 
away that chance? Does anyone here 
want to say to those 70 million Ameri- 
cans, “No, I do not care whether you live 
or die, and I will not vote to appropriate 
$155 million to help you have a chance 
to live.” 

I do not. I do not want to take that 
step. We are trying to gain a year by 
starting procurement now. Ayear. We 
are trying to catch up a little time. The 
Russians are ahead. We are trying to 
keep them from getting so far ahead that 
we would be hopelessly outdistanced. I 
> that the American people want this 

one. 

We do not know what it is going to 
cost eventually. It may cost as much as 
$30 billion. Nobody knows. This is a 
new field at this stage. It is all an esti- 
mate. It may cost as much as $30 bil- 
lion to save 70 million American lives, or 
it may not cost but $10 billion. The esti- 
mates in our hearings vary greatly. It 
may cost more or less than these esti- 
mates as we get further into the pro- 
gram and know more about it. There 
are refinements which indicate reduced 
cost. But whatever the cost, the Rus- 
sians apparently can afford it. They are 
building such a system. I think that the 
United States can afford it. I think the 
people would want us to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat that the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
House under the leadership of the very 
distinguished and able gentleman from 
South Carolina who has done so much 
for the Nation’s defense and for its mili- 
tary personnel, brought this recommen- 
dation before us. The House approved 
it; the Senate approved it; the President 
has signed it. Now are we going to turn 
around? We have marched up the hill. 
Are we going to march back down the 
hill? 


Yes, we have in this bill $417 million 
for research. We want to add $153 mil- 
lion for advance procurement. If the 
House does not want this project, then 
why not take out the whole amount? 
Why not eliminate the $417 million item 
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as well? Until we start procurement we 
do not have a thing in the world to show 
for the expenditures on research and de- 
velopment. We can spend billions of 
dollars on research and development, 
but until we start building the system 
itself, we have absolutely no defense in 
this field. I say that it is time. I say, 
why delay? I say, why lose another 
year? The Russians are far along 
already. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman is not 
suggesting to the House that we are not 
capable of penetrating any of the de- 
fenses that the Russians have at this 
time, is he? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not know whether 
we are capable of penetrating all of their 
defenses or not. We have not tried. 
They have sophisticated defenses and 
they are building other sophisticated de- 
fenses. I am seeking to save lives, not 
just to kill. I do not want to take the 
chance of exposing our people to the 
danger of nuclear attack with the knowl- 
edge that we are not even trying to give 
them a defense. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I want to support 
the gentleman in his statement. I think 
it is forthright and clear as to the intent 
of what the Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommended. I am firmly against 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I do not think that there 
is any dispute by the proponents of this 
amendment with the gentleman from 
Florida who opposes it. I think all of us 
want the protection that is afforded by 
the Nike-X missile system. The only 
question presented is whether we are 
ready for the preproduction expenses 
yet. There are funds in this bill for re- 
search and development. The argument 
of the gentleman from California is that 
we have not yet emerged from the un- 
explored areas of research and develop- 
ment to the point where production can 
be undertaken. 

The gentleman, whom I recognize as 
an expert in this field, having served on 
this committee for a great many years, 
should be able to answer this. The ques- 
tion I would like to ask him is whether 
there is a sufficient definition of research 
and development to the point where the 
program is ready to move into the field 
of production? 

Mr. SIKES. My friend’s question is 
reasonable and sound. May I say un- 

, “Yes.” There is ample evi- 
dence in the hearings of our committee. 
It is shown in the records. There is suf- 
ficient assurance of success in the pro- 
gram to proceed now with it. 

There is question in some areas about 
the degree of success that can be ob- 
tained with any ABM system; yes. There 
are always questions in a new, compli- 
cated and advanced field like this. We 
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cannot know in this or in any new area 
whether we will attain the degree of ca- 
pability that we would want, but yes, we 
are ready to start. We can start as well 
now as next year, and by doing so we 
gain a year in the defense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to associate myself 
with the very wise remarks which have 
been made by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. Chairman, I would much rather 
have a Nike system than to want one. 

Mr. Chairman, this country which is 
now bordering upon a trillion-dollar 
gross national income—that is what the 
Department of the Treasury says, and 
the Department of the Treasury ought 
to know—a GNP now of over $750 bil- 
lion, what is a few hundred million dol- 
lars to get started on the expenditure of 
$20 billion in order to save hundreds and 
thousands and millions of American 
lives? 

Mr. Chairman, the records of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services are replete 
with reams of testimony on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, we need a Nike-X. We 
had better get one before it is too late. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
statements that have been made by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
and the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Rivers] are certainly borne out by 
the testimony which was presented be- 
fore the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. Chairman, I interrogated the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or representatives of that 
able body, when they were before our 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, there was not anything 
equivocal about what they said. They 
indicated that this is one of the major 
things in which they were interested and 
they believed something should be done 
about it. They indicated a line of think- 
ing which I believe might be well worth 
thinking about for just a moment today. 

Mr. Chairman, they indicated that 
they felt this program should not be re- 
garded as just a be-kind-to-people pro- 
gram, but as a protection of our country 
and as a security program. 

Mr. Chairman, they indicated that the 
presence of such a system would deter 
some aggressor from trying to strike our 
country; the very thought that we have 
such a system would be a deterrent 
against a war and, therefore, they 
strongly urged that we have such a pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. BENNETT], 
for whom I have the highest regard and 
with whom I have served for so many 
years on the Committee on Armed Sery- 
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ices, does not mean to imply that we are 
not adequately in a position where we 
can protect ourselves or that we do not 
have such a balance of forces or such a 
strategic capability which would respond 
and deter any aggressor? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not 
suggesting that we do not have that 
facility? 

Mr. BENNETT. The gentleman from 
California is a dedicated American and 
an able legislator. I am not suggesting 
that we do not have any way of deter- 
ring an enemy, but I am suggesting that 
the presence of this program could deter 
an enemy, in this way 

Mr. COHELAN. Well, is not it 
true > 

Mr. BENNETT. If the gentleman 
wants to ask a question on my time, the 
gentleman should not interrupt my an- 
swer. 

Mr. COHELAN. I understand, but I 
want to point out that we have an enor- 
mous defensive capability and, admitting 
that this is true, would it not be sensi- 
ble, on the basis of testimony submitted 
to the committee that the gentleman has 
received from equally eminent authority, 
that we concentrate on the offensive in- 
stead of concentrating on the defensive? 

Mr. BENNETT. I would not want to 
engage in a debate on this question in 
order to see who is the greatest lover of 
peace, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CoHELAN] or myself, but I believe 
that this program is directed in the di- 
rection of peace. I do believe our offen- 
sive procedures are also valuable. But I 
do believe that this type of program 
might deter an opponent from making 
an attack. 

Mr. COHELAN. Is the gentleman de- 
33 our present system by saying 

at? 

Mr. BENNETT. Not at all. 

Mr. COHELAN. Do we not have a 
strategic deterrent today? 

Mr. BENNETT. Just because we have 
an airplane does not mean we should not 
have a ship. 

Mr. COHELAN. How about all those 
missiles? 

Mr. BENNETT. They are there but, 
of course, these missiles are offensive as 
you have observed. The program I en- 
dorse provides another deterrent. It sub- 
tracts nothing. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. It is much simpler than 
that. What the gentleman has said is 
that insofar as we can determine we 
have a missile and airborne nuclear 
capability sufficient to kill many millions 
of the enemy, and they have a similar 
capability to kill millions upon millions 
of Americans. God forbid that that day 
should ever come. 

What we are saying is that the Rus- 
sians are building a defense against our 
missile system and that we should now 
start building our own defense against 
their missile system. It is an effort to 
provide for our people as much protection 
as the Russians will have. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the gentle- 
man has very well stated that. I should 
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like to conclude by saying that I feel in 
addition to what he has said that the 
presence of such a system in the United 
States does act as a real deterrent against 
offensive operations against the United 
States. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on 
three aspects of this particular amend- 
ment: 

First, the efficacy of the system which 
might evolve. 

Second, the strategic significance of 
any such defense system. 

Third, the question as to when we 
must be ready to act. 

First, as to efficacy. Over the past 20 
years, I have spent thousands of hours 
in research on missile systems, both of- 
fensive systems and defensive systems. 
I have participated in numerous tests of 
ballistic missile defense equipment, in- 
cluding reentry tests far at sea and else- 
where. The matter before us is a fa- 
miliar one. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation has an ex- 
tremely powerful offensive missile system 
in operation today. With each passing 
day improvements are incorporated 
which make it more potent, a more cer- 
tain deterrent. But we have virtually 
no ability to defend ourselves against a 
comparable offensive force, such as the 
force that the U.S.S.R. possesses. If we 
start today to construct a defense 
against this force, we can expect to buy 
at best a very weak defense, and even 
that at enormous cost. 

Do not be deluded into believing that 
we can simply spend dollars and attain 
an effective defense. 

Secondly, as to strategic significance. 
I think we all realize that when two 
nations such as the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States each possess an unstop- 
pable offense, a certain balance of terror 
exists. It is an inhuman balance of 
terror, I acknowledge, but it is a balance. 
It is similar to having two men facing 
each other, each holding a loaded and 
ready shotgun. They are even. But as 
soon as one of those men puts on what 
he thinks to be a bulletproof vest, then 
life for both becomes extremely un- 
stable. The stress of our current bal- 
ance of terror is great. It is the great- 
est stress that the world has ever faced. 
But some balance remains. 

Under the circumstances then, it is 
evident that it is not necessarily true 
that by starting this defense system we 
will increase our security at all. 

Third, as to the time for decision. 
Perhaps a time will come when this de- 
cision must be made; and perhaps the 
time is now. If it is, I will probably feel 
obligated to vote for all the funds 
needed—for the missiles, for the fallout 
shelters, for the medical supplies—for an 
unending list of items. 

But our most important authorities, 
our most informed authorities should 
make this decision. Only the President 
is in a position to make this decision, in 
my opinion. And I presume he would 
act through the Secretary of Defense. 
And I assume that he would not make any 
such decision until he became convinced 
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that some other nation had progressed 
far enough, in either installation of 
equipment or readiness for installation, 
so that he was convinced that we could 
soon be in danger. If and when that 
time comes, we have little choice but to 
face the hazards of that course. Per- 
haps a hundred billion dollars will be 
needed, not likely less. But I say that 
today is not the day to do that, unless 
the President lays his name right on the 
line and says that we have to do so. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIVIAN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Michigan and I join with him in support 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

I would also like to commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California for 
bringing this matter in issue and giving 
us an opportunity to express ourselves 
on this matter of such great public con- 
cern. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIVIAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. During your state- 
ment you mentioned that you would like 
to have the option given to the President 
and the Commander in Chief as to when 
to go ahead with this problem. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. VIVIAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is exactly the 
purpose of this amendment. 

The committee has provided $153,500,- 
000 for preproduction activities directed 
toward the potential deployment of an 
anti-ballistic-missile defense system. 

The decision as to whether or not to 
produce and deploy an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system in this country is one of major 
significance. Such a decision involves 
consideration of an almost indescribably 
complex combination of factors includ- 
ing psychological, political, financial, 
technological and strategic ones. Itisa 
decision in which military, the civilian 
personnel working in the military depart- 
ments, our State Department, the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress must participate. 
The final decision, under our form of 
government, rests with the President in 
his capacity as Commander in Chief. 

Congress has the responsibility to act 
in a responsible fashion and in a coopera- 
tive manner so as to make available to 
the President the legal authority and 
funds necessary to implement the deci- 
sion to deploy such a system. 

It has a responsibility to the people of 
America to make its views known on this 
matter and to act in a manner which is 
in the best interest of this Nation. 

Research and development efforts in 
the Nike-X anti-ballistic-missile system 
have progressed to such an extent that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and congres- 
sional committees charged with the 
oversight of our defense program believe 
that it can afford significant protection 
against a variety of potential ballistic 
missile threats to this country. These 
efforts have also succeeded in develop- 
ing this system to the point where it 
would be capable of deployment in a 
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timeframe which might save millions of 
American lives in the event of an enemy 
attack. 

In making these funds available, the 
committee is not attempting in any way 
to define the ultimate type or scope of 
the deployment of a ballistic-missile 
defense. These funds merely make it 
possible for the President to achieve a 
savings in time of almost 1 year in the 
time required between a decision to de- 
ploy this anti-ballistic-missile system and 
the attainment of operational capability. 
In other words, Congress in this action 
is buying life insurance for millions of 
American people. 

Failure of the Congress to take this 
action at this time would merely serve 
to force the executive branch to delay 
for a year the time required for opera- 
tional capability to be achieved with this 
system should the decision be made to 
produce and deploy it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIVIAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is it not true that the 
spokesman of the President of the United 
States, Secretary of Defense McNamara, 
has not recommended inclusion of these 
funds within the bill? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I might point out 
to the gentleman that the President has 
signed the bill authorizing this amount 
of money to be appropriated. 

Mr. YATES. Did the President make 
a statement in which he requested the 
Congress to put this money in the bill? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I do not know what 
the act of signing of the bill does other 
than approve the authorization. We are 
following the authorization. 

Mr. YATES. You put it in the bill 
before he signed the authorization bill, 
did you not? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Of course. 

Mr. YATES. Of course you did, which 
was before the subsequent action of the 
President. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I think your point 
is moot. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIVIAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I merely wish to cite 
the statement of Secretary McNamara 
on that point. I think it is very clear 
that the administration has not asked 
for the money. I agree with my col- 
league from California. This is a pres- 
idential matter. When the President 
wants the money, he will ask for it. I 
quote Secretary McNamara: 

Secretary McNamara. They may be doing 
what we have decided not to do. If they 
are, we will respond to their action as we 
think they might respond to ours. Specifi- 
cally, if they are developing anti-ballistic- 
missile systems—we will respond to those 
Soviet defensive systems by increasing the 
capability of our offensive weapons, in par- 
ticular, by adding to their penetration 
capability. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The question of the deployment of an 
ABM system, or anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem, is, of course, an important question 
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and worthy of discussion on the floor 
of the House. Hostile intercontinental- 
ballistic missiles, capable of reaching the 
United States in, say, 30 minutes, are 
pointed toward the United States today. 
They are in existence. American inter- 
continental-ballistic missiles are capable 
of delivering their weapons against the 
Soviet Union. This, of course is a very 
dangerous condition in which we find 
ourselves, but it is a fact. 

The best judgment, apparently, in our 
government is that the Soviet Union may 
be—we cannot prove it conclusively— 
building an ABM system now. I per- 
sonally believe that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is undertaking at this time to de- 
ploy or begin to deploy an ABM system, 
an anti-ballistic-missile system. It seems 
to me that we can do no less than to take 
the necessary steps to get into the posi- 
tion to build and deploy an anti-ballistic- 
missile system, and this is the prepro- 
duction money that is involved here. 

There is nearly $600 million in the bill 
for the ABM system. We have provided 
here in Congress, in this and previous 
appropriation bills about $3 billion for 
the anti-ballistic-missile system. We 
have gone a long way with it. We have 
not solved all the problems, but we are 
making progress. 

There are those who believe that prob- 
ably one of the most effective counters 
to the ABM system is more ballistic mis- 
siles. What we have been trying to do 
over a period of years—and have been 
spending millions to do it—is to make our 
ballistic missiles so sophisticated that 
they cannot all be destroyed by a defen- 
sive system in the Soviet union or else- 
where. I think we have made a great 
deal of progress in sophistication of these 
warheads. I have no doubt that our 
ICBM’s could reach their targets. 

No doubt the Soviet Union is trying 
to improve its missile systems and is do- 
ing so. Since the best judgment, as I 
see it, is that the Soviet Union is under- 
taking to build a defense against the 
ballistic missile, I do not see how we can 
fail to move along with this program in 
which we already have such a heavy in- 
vestment. 

If we could get some kind of agree- 
ment, some sort of foolproof treaty that 
neither side would use nuclear weapons, 
that would be a matter to consider. But 
certainly we could never get an agree- 
ment to that effect if we would permit 
the Soviet Union to build an ABM system 
and not have one ourselves. 

So under all these circumstances I 
think we need to make this start. But I 
warn you that if we go forward and fully 
finance an ABM system, it will probably 
cost in excess of $30 billion over a period 
of years. It will be very expensive if we 
are to have a reasonably effective system. 

Frankly, I do not have too much faith 
in any of these ABM system proposals 
in this Nation or elsewhere. Maybe 
eventually we will have something that 
will be reasonably dependable. I feel 
that we have to do the best we can 
under the circumstances. With that in 
mind, I would suggest to the House that 
we vote for these additional funds— 
$153.5 million—for further progress. 
This is a further down payment on the 
deployment of a system. 
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Of course, we will have to come along 
later with a shelter program. We are 
confronted with a long and tedious and 
tortuous road to follow. I think it is the 
road we must follow under the circum- 
stances. There is no completely safe 
road. I think it is the best road, the 
most prudent road to follow. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if my distinguished chairman 
would comment on whether or not, he 
thinks if we vote this money, the admin- 
istration will spend this money? 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, I hope the 
Secretary will proceed with the program. 
I feel it is my duty to help make this 
money available. If the executive 
branch feels that enough progress has 
not been made on the ABM and that 
we are not ready to go forward with this 
program, then it can withhold the money. 
Whether or not he is within his constitu- 
tional rights is subject to debate, but 
this has been the traditional method. 
We discharge our duty when we make 
funds for this program available to the 
executive branch. 

Mr. COHELAN. What I would like to 
establish, Mr. Chairman, is that there 
is some doubt that this money will be 
spent. Is this a fair understanding? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say there is 
some doubt that it will be spent during 
the current fiscal year, that it will all 
be obligated during the current fiscal 
year. But I have no doubt that the Sec- 
retary of Defense, who has been the prin- 
cipal person to recommend the $3 billion 
to date on this program, is serious about 
perfecting the system. When he thinks 
that sufficient development has taken 
place, I believe he will want to go for- 
ward with the system, unless some sort 
of accommodation can be reached— 
which most of us consider unlikely—that 
will make the construction of the sys- 
tem unnecessary. 

(On request of Mr. Larp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MaHon was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Texas will yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the point the distinguished 
chairman of our committee is making 
here is that this is the responsibility of 
the Congress, which is the important 
thing for us to bear in mind—not what 
the decision of the executive branch will 
be, but what the decision of the Congress 
should be, based on our hearings and 
testimony which has been given to the 
legislative branch. 

We have made decisions like this in 
the past, during the time of another ad- 
ministration, when we put in money for 
the Polaris submarine program at a 
higher level than was recommended by 
the executive branch and a higher level 
than was recommended by the Secretary 
of Defense. Fortunately, the executive 
branch took advantage of this option 
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that our committee gave them with the 
funding and went forward. We were 
able to move ahead our Polaris program 
many months in advance. 

That is the kind of option we want to 
give the executive branch with this 
amendment, which is clearly earmarked 
for this one purpose. 

I join the gentleman from Texas in 
supporting the position of our Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his very sound statement. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. i 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. In its 
simplest terms, does not the issue amount 
to our trying to give our people the same 
protection the Russians are trying to 
give their civilians? 

Mr. MAHON. So far as we know, the 
Russians are not giving their people 
any real protection yet. They probably 
are trying to give them the protection 
of such a system. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Weare 
trying to give our people the same antic- 
ipated protection that the Russians are 
trying to give their people. We do not 
know whether either system will work. 

Mr. MAIION. There is a lot to be 
said for the correctness of the gentle- 
man’s statement. The gentleman from 
Alabama is very knowledgeable in de- 
fense matters and has made a great con- 
punon in this field to the Nation’s wel- 

are. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I should merely like to summarize the 
argument I have advanced in support of 
my amendment. I believe it is pretty 
clear that preproduction of this Nike-X 
program is contrary to what the ad- 
ministration wants at this time and, 
furthermore, to what we are ready for. 

I have summarized the arguments, but 
I believe it would be worth while for 
Members to read what is in the hearings, 
because I believe they will find there is 
ample authority in support of my posi- 
tion. There has been a great deal of 
discussion. Each Member, in his wis- 
dom, has a right to make his judgment 
on the basis of the facts presented. 

The record is replete with information 
on this particular topic. One of the 
absolute requirements of predeployment 
of this system, of course, is a full-scale 
fallout shelter program. 

I quote from page 87 of the hearings, 
a statement by Secretary McNamara: 

First, I would emphasize that moving 
ahead with the Nike X by itself is of relatively 
little value. If you wished to increase our 
defensive posture in relation to a Soviet 
nuclear attack, the first and by far the most 
important action to take, and certainly the 
cheapest action to take, would be to support 
a full fallout shelter program for the Nation, 
The Congress, and in a very real sense I think 


the people, have turned down such a pro- 
gram on a number of occasions. 
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One of the reasons I have raised this 
issue is that the country does not know 
this, and I do not believe the country 
wants this. 

I quote again from Secretary McNa- 
mara: 

Unless the Congress and the people were 
to accept such a program, I would strongly 
recommend against deployment of Nike X 
because Nike X itself can be completely 
negated by an attack outside of the effective 
zones of that defensive system. Such an 
attack would be succesful if we did not have 
a widespread fallout shelter system because 
the detonation of the warheads outside of 
the effective range of Nike X would allow 
fallout to be distributed across the country 
by the prevailing west-to-east winds. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I wish the gentleman 
would read from page 114, where it is 
stated that the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chief of Staff 
of the Army recommended the ABM 
system to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I concede that point, 
but General Wheeler makes very clear at 
that point in the hearings that his sup- 
port of an ABM system is coupled with 
a full fallout shelter program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to get to 
the question put by my distinguished col- 
league from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] 
and others, on why there should be re- 
search and development. 

The record is replete with these ques- 
tions which have been put by my col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Committee. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms] asked that question on “why 
all the R. & D. if we do not deploy it?”, 
and Secretary McNamara replied: 

For two reasons. One, regardless of what 
benefit may eventually accrue to us from that 
expenditure to develop defensive technology, 
we are also gaining very important informa- 
tion about potentially desirable modifica- 
tions in our offensive weapons systems which 
gives those offensive systems a greater 
capability for penetrating Soviet defensive 
systems. The penetration aids that we are 
introducing into our offensive weapons sys- 
tem, the improvements in the reentry 
vehicles and many of the other modifications 
of our offensive systems are direct derivatives 
of our work on the defensive systems. The 
results from the $400 or $500 million a year 
we are spending—actually it is closer to $550 
or $600 million—on development of anti- 
ballistic missile systems and related projects 
would be worth it if we got nothing more 
than the foundation for these modifications 
of our offensive systems. 

We do, however, continue to advance the 
art of the defensive systems, and we feel that 
we should continue to probe the potential 
for more advanced systems. It is possible 
that we will discover some technology or 
achieve the performance characteristics in 
some system that will so protect us as to 
warrant deployment, or the situation may 
change in some presently unforeseen way 
so as to make its deployment desirable. 


Finally, on the question of the Soviet 
threat, my colleagues on the committee 
have constantly raised this question with 
the responsible authorities who have 
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come before our committee. On this 
Secretary McNamara said, on page 116: 

Let us assume it is a dangerous position 
for the moment. 

How do you protect yourself against it? 
You do not protect yourself against their 
defensive system, or their potential for de- 
ploying a defensive system, by deploying one 
of your own. You protect yourself against 
their potential defensive system by strength- 
ening your offensive system, and that is 
exactly what we are doing. 


Finally I want to say that this infor- 
mation that is contained in some pro- 
fusion in the hearings has been verified 
by me in many cases from very eminent 
scientists that I have already referred 
to in my main argument. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for yielding. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. The distinguished gentle- 
man from California read us in detail 
from Secretary McNamara’s statement. 
The record contains a great deal of testi- 
mony from other eminent witnesses who 
say it is time to move ahead. It has 
been recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. May I submit, if the gentleman 
wants a full fallout shelter system—and, 
of course, it is needed—it takes much 
less time to construct than an anti-bal- 
listic-missile system. Now is the time 
to start on the anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. We can think of the fallout shelter 
system next year and the next and still 
catch up. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
matter before us, I think we are all in- 
terested in the discussion that has been 
had. However, I do think there is only 
one side to this argument, that is, to go 
along with the committee’s action. We 
are all aware that Mr. McNamara is very 
conscious of budgets and the money that 
he says he has saved. We know that the 
President and many others are conscious 
of the publicity given as to whether the 
budget exceeds the expected national in- 
come and things of that sort. Still we 
need to keep in mind that these funds 
in this bill will not be withdrawn from 
the Treasury and expended unless the 
President and Mr. McNamara do so. The 
committee gives the benefit of its ideas 
here, but in the event that the funds are 
not in here, Congress is taking the re- 
sponsibility for defeating or holding back 
in this area where it may be dangerous 
in the future. I think, as a Congress, 
and we thought as a committee, that we 
should recognize what Russia is likely 
doing in this field and make our own 
position clear and make it possible to go 
ahead with this program. That is all 
this does, is make it possible to go ahead 
with this program. I cannot see under 
the circumstances we have here that we 
should accept the responsibility of say- 
ing “No” when we know that the folks 
who have said we cannot say it now are 
pressed as to the public reaction to a 
figure-keeping basis, which is how many 
dollars you have here and how many you 
have there as a bookkeeping matter. 
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This money will not be withdrawn from 
the Treasury and spent except by the 
folks who have raised some question in 
the hearings. 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield to the 


Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 
gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Do I understand the 
point the gentleman is making is—and 
I believe the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Lipscoms] made the same point 
that it is the intention of the committee 
to make these funds available to the 
President; if in his discretion he wishes 
to go ahead and decide to use them, then 
it is his decision and, if not, he will not be 
subject to congressional criticism? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let me say to my 
good friend from Illinois that whatever 
your intent may or may not be through 
the years, that is the way the system has 
worked, as the gentleman knows very 
well, and that is the way it will work 
again. But the committee did make it 
quite clear how we felt about it. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. May I call attention to 
a comment by General Johnson on page 
451 of the record in response to a ques- 
tion by me which reads as follows: 

It is my view as Chief of Staff of the Army 
that the most significant gap we have in our 
defense forces is in the area of a ballistic 
missile defense. 


Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that 
this argument comes a little late. Con- 
gress acted on this question when the 
military authorization was before us. 
There was only one vote against it in 
the House. The Senate approved it. The 
President has signed it. It does not make 
sense to turn our backs on this action 
and start going the other way. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I do not think that the 
dispute is on the question as to whether 
or not this system should be approved. 
Those who followed the lead of the gen- 
tleman from California say that they 
favor the expenditure of funds for re- 
research. There is testimony to the effect 
that the program has not yet advanced 
enough for preproduction expenditures. 
That is the basis for this argument. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I suggest to the 
gentleman from Illinois that he make an 
appointment with the executive depart- 
ment or with the representatives of the 
Department of Defense and be heard. 
Certainly, we should not take the re- 
sponsibility here of saying “No,” when 
the situation is as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I take this time to propound 
a question to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ma- 
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Hon]. Earlier this year, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], appointed 
a special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Armed Services for the 
purpose of investigating commercial air 
travel for servicemen who are traveling 
on a military standby fare basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the privilege of 
serving as chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. One of the first steps that I took in 
beginning the investigation was to have 
the representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office make an investigation at 
all of the major air terminals of the 
United States as to the difficulties which 
the servicemen were having while travel- 
ing on emergency and other leave status. 

The General Accounting Office made 
an excellent study and identified over 
1,400 cases where servicemen had trou- 
ble in traveling on a military standby 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, many of these cases 
were quite shocking, involving such 
things as “bumping” at intermediate 
points. For example, if a serviceman 
were traveling on a half-fare basis from 
Washington to Los Angeles, he might be 
bumped in St. Louis and lose many 
precious hours, and even days, of leave- 
time. Other cases involved rude and in- 
sulting treatment of airline personnel, 
failure to give proper priority and re- 
fusal to serve servicemen meals in flight. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the possibilities 
that we have studied in the committee 
as a way of solving or helping to alleviate 
this problem, is the matter of using 
planes and pilots of the Air Force, the 
Air National Guard, and the Air Force 
Reserve for the purpose of transporting 
servicemen on emergency leave. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the au- 
thority is contained somewhere in the 
bill for such an operation, but I would 
like to have the assurance of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] that the 
funds would be available for the next 
amg year to carry out such an opera- 


Mr. Chairman, I would point out to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
that at the present time, during the air- 
line strike, the Air Force, the Air Na- 

„tional Guard, and the Air Reserves have 
established air routes all over the coun- 
try for the purpose of transporting serv- 
icemen on emergency leave and also on 
leave, returning from southeast Asian 
combat areas. 

As of Monday of last week over 5,000 
boys had been transported by these 
military airplanes. 

It may not be necessary for the com- 
mittee to recommend legislation for the 
continuance of the airlift. But if it be- 
comes necessary to solve the problem, 
I would like to have the assurance of 
the gentleman from Texas that this 
authority is contained in the bill and 
that the money has been appropriated 
therefor. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his very able, interesting, and helpful 
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statement. The funds are in this bill 
which would make possible the type of 
operation which the gentleman has sug- 
gested. But, of course, as to any specific 
statutory authority, that is not contained 
in this bill. I would think the gentle- 
man from Missouri, the able chairman, 
may have looked into the matter of legal 
authority, but I assume that there is no 
legal barrier. I feel that we should co- 
operate to the ultimate extent with our 
servicemen under the circumstances 
which have been related here by our 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I thank the gentleman 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
want to congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri on a magnif- 
icent job. He undertook this position 
under all kinds of difficulties and he 
now has an airlift set up which is trans- 
porting our fighting men all over Amer- 
ica. The gentleman deserves the thanks 
and deep appreciation not only of the 
House of Representatives but of the en- 
tire Congress for the magnificent job 
that he and his fine committee have done 
in this respect. 

Mr. ICHORD. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and to the 
House that if we continue to make the 
progress we have made thus far, it may 
not be necessary for the committee to 
recommend that the airlift be continued. 
But all the members of the committee 
are vitally interested in this problem and 
we are determined to see that what has 
occurred in the past does not happen 
again. Much has already been done, 
For example, several airlines have filed 
an application for tariffs that will guar- 
antee assured seating for servicemen 
while traveling on leave at a discount 
fare. The CAB has stated it approves 
of the airlines having guaranteed seat- 
ing on a half-fare bases for men while 
on emergency leave. Also the Depart- 
ment of Defense has established an ad 
hoc committee that is looking into the 
problem at the present time. I would 
state that the airlines have given the 
committee very commendable coopera- 
tion. They have recognized that they 
have the moral duty of providing our 
servicemen improved accommodations. 
The airlines have requested of CAB au- 
thority to meet and discuss their mili- 
tary standby fares. ‘The authority was 
granted by CAB but the meeting has not 
been held on account of the airline 
strikes. I am hopeful that out of this 
meeting and the actions resulting there- 
from, and the other steps already taken 
will come the solution to the problems. 
I see no reason why most of the problems 
can not be solved without the necessity 
of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES, NAVY 

For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of air- 
craft, missiles, equipment, including ord- 
nance, spare parts, and accessories therefor; 
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specialized equipment; expansion of public 
and private plants, including the land neces- 
sary therefor, and such lands, and interests 
therein, may be acquired, and construction 
prosecuted thereon prior to approval of title 
by the Attorney General as required by sec- 
tion 355, Revised Statutes, as amended; and 
procurement and installation of equipment, 
appliances, and machine tools in public or 
private plants; $1,789,900,000, to remain 
available until expended. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
On page 16, line 20, strike out 61. 789,900,000 
and all of line 21 and insert 81.801, 900,000, 
to remain available until expended, of which 
$12,000,000 shall be available only for addi- 
tional aircraft and electronic t to be 
used for expanded airborne television trans- 
mission capabilities.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is not at all complicated. 

Nor does it involve much money in 
relationship to the more than $58 billion 
appropriated by this bill. 

This amendment simply makes $12 
million available for additional aircraft 
and electronic equipment for airborne 
television transmission capabilities 
should the administration decide to mod- 
ernize and expand facilities presently 
being used in South Vietnam. 

One week ago today the Congress ac- 
cepted the proposition that this was 
sound and approved $12 million in the 
authorization bill for this purpose. 

So it is not a question of the merit of 
the program for this was considered by 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
by this House itself, by the conferees, and 
by both bodies when they approved the 
conference report and nowhere have I 
heard any Member of either body come 
forward and take issue with the tele- 
vision program in South Vietnam and 
what this amendment would do to ex- 
pand and further that program. 

That this project withstood the closest 
scrutiny of the conferees is evidenced by 
the fact that in their wisdom they re- 
duced the amount authorized from $20 
million as first accepted by this House to 
$12 million. The conference report, on 
page 7, states: 

The Conferees agreed that through the 
utilization of some P3A aircraft now in the 
inventory it would be possible to achieve the 
results desired by the authorization of a 
lesser sum. ‘The Conferees agreed that au- 
thorization in the amount of $12,000,000 
should be granted. 


This conclusively demonstrates how 
carefully this program was considered. 

Last Tuesday this Congress, with only 
three dissenting votes, approved the au- 
thorization bill. We said, without a 
single word of protest, that $12 million 
was needed to do the television job in 
Vietnam right. 

Today, just 1 week later, are we going 
to refuse to put up 2 single cent to pro- 
vide what we agreea last Tuesday was 
needed? 

Of course, it is not expected that every 
item in an authorization will be funded. 
But it should be remembered that we are 
dealing with a matter that has had the 
microscopic attention of the House and 
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Senate conferees and all of them and the 
whole House and the whole Senate agreed 
to the amount in this amendment. To 
refuse these funds will make the Con- 
gress appear devoid of consistency—and 
even capricious. Are we going to say to- 
day that what we did last Tuesday was 
not sound? 

I do not think that is what we want 
to say. 

Are we going to say that the program 
that we thought good last week is no 
good this week? 

I do not think that is what we want to 
say. 

Are we going to say that we do not have 
money to do a first class job with this 
program? 

I do not think that is what we want 
to say. 

Are we going to say that we can pro- 
vide more than $58 billion to insure our 
security and resist aggression by force, 
by shooting, by bombing, by killing, but 
that we have lost faith in trying to reach 
the minds of men with the truth? 

Are we going to say teday that we 
cannot afford to tell the people of South 
Vietnam about how much the American 
people are doing to help them? 

Last January I was aboard both our 
Blue Eagle planes here at Andrews as 
they were being fitted out. While in 
Vietnam just 3 months ago during the 
Easter recess I flew a mission with one of 
our Blue Eagle television planes. We 
circled Saigon for 5 hours sending tele- 
vision signals on two channels, one in 
Vietnamese and one for our own troops. 
I have faith in this program. I sin- 
cerely believe that we have a great na- 
tional asset that we have not really begun 
to utilize in this war. 

Why, I ask, do we have to crawl 
through the jungles of Vietnam shooting 
everything that moves to convince the 
South Vietnamese and the Vietcong of 
our intentions? We all know that tele- 
vision can and does influence human 
conduct here in the United States and 
that it can also influence human conduct 
in South Vietnam; that we can reach the 
minds of men with words—yes, and even 
with music. 

Again, are we going to say today to 
crews flying those old superannuated 
Constellations that we know their sig- 
nals could reach a vastly greater area if 
they could fiy at 30,000 feet, instead of 
11,000 but that we cannot afford a first- 
class plane? 

I do not think that is what we want to 
say. 

Are we going to say today, that even 
though our only two television planes in 
Saigon were damaged by the mortar at- 
tack at Ton Son Nhut, there is no merit 
in having airborne television platforms 
with the range and speed to be based in 
more remote areas for security purposes 
should the need arise? 

Are we going to say that just because 
we may some day have a ground station 
that it is not possible that it could be 
the target of bombing such as the Em- 
bassy in Saigon, the hotels where our 
boys are billeted and the air terminal to 
mention only a few sensitive targets? 

Are we going to say today, as we look 
around the world about us, that there is 
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no merit in having an “on the shelf” as- 
set such as this, capable of being sent 
anywhere the world situation might re- 
quire, whether the Dominican Republic 
or Cuba or Panama or anywhere else. 
Are we going to say let us wait for first- 
class equipment we will gamble that we 
will have the time to put together a crash 
program? 

No, I do not think we want to say any 
of these things by our action today. 

If we can afford $58 billion for bombs 
and bullets, we can afford $12 million to 
spread the truth. 

We do not want to say that last Tues- 
day we were overwhelmingly for a first- 
class televison program in Vietnam, but 
this week we are not. If this job is 
worth doing. It is worth doing well. 

If you felt this was a good project last 
Tuesday, I ask you to help fund it to- 
day. Twelve million is a lot but it 
would not keep the war going for one 
forenoon. I urge you to join me in put- 
ting just a little something in this bill 
to try to win the minds of men with 
words and truth rather in relying sole- 
ly on bombs and bullets. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. Some weeks ago we had 
the opportunity of going to Vietnam to 
report to our Committee on the Armed 
Services as to the progress of the war 
over there. I had the honor to be the 
chairman of that subcommittee. The 
gentleman from Michigan was one of the 
members on the minority side, a very 
active member, I must say. As he has 
already indicated, our subcommittee 
unanimously recommended to the full 
committee and to this House that the 
television program in Vietnam be im- 
proved and expanded as a matter of the 
greatest urgency. 

We all know that this is not exclusively 
a military war. We are also fighting the 
war for the support of the people and 
for the minds of the men and women of 
Vietnam. Television in that area is one 
of the most effective ways of doing this 
educational job. As the gentleman has 
indicated, I believe it makes great sense 
to spend $12 million for this important 
political aspect of the battle at the same 
time we are spending $58 billion to win 
the purely military aspect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the very 
able and distinguished former Governor 
of Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wouid like to join in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of our 
subcommittee, who did go to Vietnam 
last spring. I believe the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
is very good and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. 

I believe this is clearly a case where 
the House should indicate that we do 
believe there are other factors besides 
the military in Vietnam. We have to 
win the people. Many of them cannot 
read. Many of them have never seen 
General Ky. Many of them have never 
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seen General Westmoreland. Here is 
an opportunity to let these people see 
and hear what is going on, what the 
struggle is all about, what we are doing 
for them. The funds in the gentleman’s 
amendment are small indeed. 

I believe the gentleman’s amendment 
would serve a good purpose and I warmly 
support it. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. VIVIAN. I would like to take this 
opportunity to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigrn, 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I agree with the 
gentlemen that the television system he 
advocates is an essential means or dis- 
seminating vitally needed information 
in Vietnam. I believe we should support 
this amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that I person- 
ally can vote intelligently on this, I would 
like to ask the author one or two ques- 
tions on his amendment. First, has the 
USIA been consulted on this program 
and do they approve it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, the pro- 
gram that is now being utilized for South 
Vietnam today is being operated by the 
USIA. The planes that are doing the 
transmission of the television signals are 
being operated by the Navy, but the pro- 
graming is by USIA. 

Mr. JOELSON. This would be an ex- 
tension of the very minimal program 
presently being conducted? 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN. This would pro- 
vide the physical capability. This would 
give them an Electra airframe, so that 
they could fiy higher and so they could 
be based in remote areas. 

When the gentleman from New York 
and I were at the airfield, both the planes 
were mortared, were knocked out. The 
one I flew in had 40 holes in it when we 
were circling Saigon. If we had better 
equipment, we could base it at another 
field and fly in and get out. We do not 
have the equipment today to do it. We 
are only on the air 1 hour. 

If the country is unstable, it is because 
the people of Vietnam do not know what 
is going on. 

Mr. JOELSON. The people in Viet- 
nam do not have receivers. Do they 
watch the programs from central places? 
the gentleman has put his finger on a 
very sensitive point. There are 25 sets 
now, and more of them are being made 
available. The Premier has just recently 
loosened up on foreign exchange to per- 
mit the sets to come into the country. 
This will snowball. It is growing fast. 
We will have more sets in there soon. 

What we have to do is provide the 
equipment to get the signal in onto the 
screen. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey and I have 
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frequently flown down from New Jersey 
together before the air strike. The gen- 
tleman will remember when we used to 
fiy down in the beat-up Constellations. 
Until the recent unpleasantness, they 
were replaced by the Electra aircraft. 
We had a much better flight and we 
came down in a more refreshed condi- 
tion. This is what the gentleman’s 
amendment would do. It would replace 
the beat-up aircraft with more modern 
aircraft. In Saigon and elsewhere they 
have the television receivers set up on the 
street corners, as they do in San Juan, 
so the people can join in the community 
areas and get this reception. 

We just want to keep them on the air 
a little longer so that they can get the 
message across more effectively. 

Mr. JOELSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York that it is im- 
portant we get our point of view across 
to the people and the civilians, if there 
are any such any more, in Vietnam. 

I believe this is a good amendment, 
and I will support it. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman’s 
support will be very valuable. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this 
matter is as controversial as it may ap- 
pear from some of the discussion. We 
have had aircraft for quite some time 
cooperating this radio and television 
broadcasting am. I for one am not 
opposed to it. I do not know anyone on 
the Committee on Appropriations who is 
opposed to providing television broad- 
cast service to our military. 

There are some 2,500 to 3,000 television 
sets among the people in South Vietnam, 
and they are being taken care of at this 
time. It just so happens that on the 
first of this month, July 1, they were 
scheduled to have secured a replacement 
aircraft. 

There is no prohibition against the 
transfer of any planes which our mili- 
tary officials wish to transfer to the area 
to be used for this purpose. 

I feel there is no need whatever for this 
amendment, 

I believe the need is being met as well 
as it can be met under the circumstances. 

The officials claim that the introduc- 
tion of the P-3 to the TV-radio aircraft 
fleet would introduce different operat- 
ing bases, logistical supply lines, and the 
like; and this is one of the reasons for 
the Department of Defense not propos- 
ing to change the type of aircraft. 

I ask Members to listen to this. The 
Department of Defense is programing 
the construction of eight ground TV sta- 
tions in Vietnam at the present time. 
We need those stations—not the air- 
craft, but stations broadcasting on the 
ground. They are now programing eight 
of them for use in Vietnam. 

Another thing is that this amendment 
would call for the procurement of only 
two or perhaps three planes. The P-3 
aircraft are known commercially as the 
Electra. But they are not under order. 
If we were to order them, I am advised 
that it could take a year to get them. 

The Navy has need for this type of air- 
craft, according to the statement which 
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has been given to me, for antisubmarine 
warfare. 


I believe that our fighting men in Viet- 
nam will be satisfied with the service, 
which is being improved by the new 
ground stations and the mobile stations 
which are being provided. They are 
more interested in winning the war. 
They are interested in having an ade- 
quate anti-submarine-defense program 
in operation in that area, because their 
lives are involved in this matter. 

I merely say, let us encourage, as we 
do in this discussion, the continuation of 
this program, and let us hope it will be 
improved. 

But this amendment will not do a thing 
for them for almost 12 months, and the 
Navy would probably rather have the 
planes for the anti-submarine-warfare 
program. 

Let us encourage them. The money is 
available. Certainly they can find what- 
ever money may be necessary for the 
operation of additional aircraft, and if 
they can spare P-3 aircraft let them do 
so. If it is their judgment that they can 
spare aircraft for this purpose, certainly 
there is nothing in this bill or in any 
legislation to prevent it. 

The gentleman has made his point. 
He wants TV service in South Vietnam. 
They are getting it now. They will get 
better service, both for the South Viet- 
namese people and our own people. 

I do not see any reason for the amend- 
ment, and I strongly oppose this addi- 
tion. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Ulinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The memorandum 
the gentleman read indicated that a 
Lockheed aircraft would be available 
July 1, 1966? What was the date of the 
memorandum? Is the aircraft avail- 
able? 

Mr. MAHON. A Lockheed aircraft, 
yes. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. As I understood it, it 
said July 1, 1966. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. So it is available. 

Mr. MAHON. They already have 
made ayailable one aircraft, as of this 
month, an additional aircraft. 

Officials in charge of this program are 
trying to give better service. They, the 
people running the Department of De- 
fense and the war in Vietnam, are not 
disloyal. General Westmoreland is not 
against the servicemen in South Viet- 
mam. They are doing the best they can 
for them. To order these planes and de- 
lude ourselves into believing that we are 
doing any additional good for them in 
Vietnam is simply bad judgment, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank my col- 
league from Illinois for yielding. I would 
simply like to point out that I have an- 
ticipated what the chairman of the com- 
mittee might say with respect to the 
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availability of Lockheed P-3-type air- 
craft. I was advised by representatives 
of the Lockheed Corp. just yesterday 
that should a plane be ordered in August 
pursuant to funds being made available 
in this appropriation, that that plane 
would be available in January 1967 and 
this would be without interfering what- 
soever with the anti-submarine-warfare 
program. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, 
I was told that if two planes were or- 
dered, one would be available in January 
of 1967 and the other one would be avail- 
able in February of 1967. If three planes, 
one would be available in January, one 
in February, and one in March of 1967, 
and the anti-submarine-warfare pro- 
gram would not be interfered with. 

I would like to say this, also: The gen- 
tleman is very proper in pointing out 
that we are trying to get a ground net- 
work available in South Vietnam. Would 
that we had it there 4 or 5 years ago. 
Maybe we would not have the problems 
that we have there today. I would point 
out also to the gentleman that the U.S. 
Embassy has been bombed in South Viet- 
nam and so have several of our American 
billets. When I was at Tan Son Nhut 
Airbase a year ago they blew up the air 
terminal. If we get an effective ground 
station in Vietnam transmitting televi- 
sion signals, it may be bombed, too, one 
of these days. So Isay what we are after 
is a first-class backup capacity that we 
can have available to do the job and do 
it right not only for Vietnam but any- 
where else it might be needed around 
the world. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. 

I understood the chairman of the great 
Committee on Appropriations to say a 
moment ago that there would be another 
Lockheed aircraft, which would make 
three of them. The Constellation is a 
Lockheed aircraft but it is obsolete. As 
a matter of fact, there have been three 
airplanes, three Lockheed Constellations, 
involved in this TV operation in Viet- 
name, but as the gentleman from Mich- 
igan indicated a moment ago, one of them 
was very seriously damaged in April. 
So I assume the memo that the gentle- 
man from Texas is referring to is simply 
saying that as of the first of July we 
were back on the same schedule of three 
obsolete planes that we had before the 
mortar attack of the 13th of April, and 
I think, as the gentleman from Michigan 
pointed out, we do need to do better than 
we were doing then. We need improved 
planes, and an improved one would be 
a Lockheed Electra. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MAHON. I understand one of 
those planes was out of service. Gen- 
eral Westmoreland is doing the best he 
can to take care of the needs in the area. 
If we let our people in South Vietnam 
continue to try to give them this service 
and draw on the resources of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Army, the Navy, 
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the Air Force, and other Government 
agencies, and attempt to provide it, I 
think our chances for improving the 
service are far better than to undertake 
to cause them to try to buy separate air- 
craft which Lockheed may say it can get 
next January, but the Navy says it may 
take a whole year to deliver. So let us 
not swap the possibilities of an improved 
program already approved for an order 
of aircraft which will give an excuse for 
some further delay. It does not seem to 
make sense. 

I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield 1 minute fur- 
ther, I think the point here is whether 
we in this House want to leave this de- 
cision up to the Department of Defense 
as to whether they will switch airplanes 
or not, or whether we want to exercise 
our own proper constitutional authority 
here in Congress with regard to the 
Armed Forces and put the money in the 
bill in order to make sure that the Penta- 
gon will do what is needed to make this 
program go full blast. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
one or two questions that were on my 
mind when the gentleman’s time expired. 

The ground units will amount to a total 
of eight. What will be the approximate 
cost of this operation? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not know what 
the cost will be. But the mobile units 
are being provided. Additional mobile 
units may have to be provided. We need 
better and improved communications in 
Vietnam. This is one of the problems. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Am I not correct 
in my assumption that the cost of seven 
mobile units and one fixed station will be 
considerably less than the aircraft? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
think so. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Does the gentleman 
know the time schedule as to their com- 
pletion—when they will be operational? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
know the time schedule at the moment, 
but I believe that they would be more 
effective. There is no reason why the 
television program will not be improved. 
The ground stations are more effective 
in all kinds of weather. 

Does the gentleman feel that an effort 
is being made presently to provide for 
this need and that the ground station 
will be quite helpful in support of this 
program? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I am very much a 
supporter of this program and do per- 
sonally feel that the ground stations 
will very likely provide a better solution 
to the problem. 

Mr. MAHON. I have no doubt about 
it 


‘Mr. RUMSFELD. I am also im- 
pressed by the problem of the cost in- 
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volved and particularly the fact that the 
aircraft proposed are now desired for 
use by the Navy because they are short 
of that particular aircraft and they will 
very likely want to give the first ones 
off the production lines to their units 
anyway; is that not correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman and I had the opportunity of 
viewing and studying the details of the 
operations of this television program. 

Is there not a greater need, really, in- 
sofar as the civilian population is con- 
cerned, for a supply of better quality 
receiving equipment, with better ampli- 
fication, in order that it would better 
serve the objectives of the program? 

We did not find serious deficiencies in 
transmittal equipment but, rather, the 
deficiency is in the receiving equipment 
which would have to be dealt with prob- 
ably in the budget, under the control of 
Mr. Zorthian in the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the gentleman has made a good 
point. Also, one of the difficulties in- 
volved in this program is the language 
difficulty in Vietnam. We saw one large 
group of people watching a set where 
the sound was not even on. 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The USIA repre- 
sentatives tried to get the sound turned 
on but they could not speak Vietnamese 
and the Vietnamese could not speak 
English. The result was that it was some 
time before they could get the sound 
turned on. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. There are seven 
mobile TV vans under procurement. 
These vans will be available in Septem- 
ber 1966 and will be stationed at key 
locations throughout the country. A 
conventional regular studio type perma- 
nent station will be operational in 
Saigon in October 1966. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. That is the present 
schedule, is it not? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. That answers my ques- 
tion. I appreciate the information. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I simply say that I agree that the ground 
station is best and I also agree with the 
gentleman from California that we need 
the receivers, and that we need them 
desperately. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
that we have no assurance whatsoever 
that the ground stations will not be 
knocked out, and when they are, we have 
no first-class backup capability. 

Mr. Chairman, the Constellation plane 
out there will fly at 11,000 feet and the 
Electras will fly at 30,000 feet and do the 
job right. 

Mr. Chairman, why when we are 
spending $58 billion a year here for de- 
fense and personnel, we cannot get a 
microscopic $12 million with which to tell 
the truth, is beyond me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) 
there were—ayes 20, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make some 
very brief remarks about the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory program and to ad- 
dress a question to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] in charge of the 
defense appropriations bill. 

In a report submitted to the Congress 
more than a year ago, the Committee 
on Government Operations called upon 
the Department of Defense, without 
further delay, to commence full-scale 
development of the MOL project. See 
“Government Operations in Space,” 
House Report No. 445, 89th Congress, 1st 
session, June 4, 1965. This report, pre- 
pared under my direction by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee, noted that 
there was a great deal of “hesitancy, con- 
fusion, and delay” in preliminary studies 
and planning for manned orbital proj- 
ects, with both NASA and the DOD par- 
ties at interest. The Secretary of De- 
fense had declared in favor of the MOL 
project in December 1963, inviting NASA 
participation, but the months seemed to 
pass without any decisive action. That is 
why our report in June 1965 tried to cut 
through the hesitancy and confusion 
with a forthright recommendation, which 
I know was consistent with positions 
taken by both the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees. Soon after- 
ward, on August 25, 1965, the President 
announced that he authorized the De- 
partment of Defense to proceed with 
the MOL project. 

In another report, submitted March 
21, 1966, the Committee on Government 
Operations carried forward its analysis 
of DOD/NASA relationships in this field 
and pointed out that mutual program 
objectives could be achieved, with large 
money savings, if the MOL program 
were designed to accommodate NASA ex- 
periments, obviating the need for a sep- 
arate and costly NASA effort for a 
manned space station. See “Missile and 
Space Ground Support Operations,” 
House Report No. 1340, 89th Congress, 
2d session, March 21, 1966. 

I am not one who favors a variety of 
multibillion-dollar space projects when 
so many needs go unattended here on 
earth. If we really want to save millions 
of dollars, then we should have one space 
laboratory station program, and not two. 
This program should be the MOL be- 
cause it is important and urgent from 
a military standpoint, to determine 
manned capabilities in space. I know 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] and his committee share this 
conviction about the importance and 
urgency of the MOL. Therefore, I am 
somewhat puzzled to note that no men- 
tion is made of the MOL project in the 
report of the Appropriations Committee 
in connection with H.R. 15941, the bill 
before us. 

The funding situation for MOL, as I 
understand it, is this: The Air Force, 
which is responsible for carrying out the 
project, asked for considerably more 
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money for fiscal year 1967 than Secre- 
tary McNamara approved. The ap- 
proved budget item for MOL for 
fiscal year 1967 was $150 million. 
It was the Air Force position that 
the “bare bones” funding requirement 
for the MOL for fiscal year 1967 was $230 
million. When the Armed Services Com- 
mittees were considering the authoriza- 
tion bill, the House authorized the addi- 
tional $80 million sought by the Air 
Force, and in conference with the other 
body, the additional amount authorized 
for MOL came out at $50 million, in 
addition to the $150 million in the 
budget. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maxson] why there is no 
funding in accord with this added au- 
thorization. I am concerned that this 
program, which has been dragging on 
for too long, will be further stretched 
out. When Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering in the Department of Defense, 
was before our committee in late Janu- 
ary 1966, he said that the Department in- 
tended to carry out the MOL program as 
aggressively and efficiently as possible. 
See “Missile and Space Ground Support 
Operations,” hearings before the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, 89th Congress, 
2d session, January 1966, page 73. The 
question is whether the present funding, 
without the additional amount requested 
by the Air Force, will permit the pro- 
gram to be carried out aggressively and 
efficiently and within the 1969-70 time 
scale set for the program. 

J understand Secretary McNamara’s re- 
luctance to approve more funds than can 
be wisely and properly spent. This is a 
complicated project, involving a group of 
major contractors. By now, the con- 
tract definition studies have been car- 
ried out. The project is well defined. 
I believe we can rely on the Air Force 
estimate of its requirements for funds 
which will make possible a timely 
launching of the MOL. Dr. Harold 
Brown, whom I have known for a long 
time, is the Secretary of the Air Force 
and he stands behind the request. I re- 
call that when he was Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, he was 
one of those in Secretary McNamara’s 
orbit who did much soul searching and 
took quite some time to make up their 
minds about the need for a MOL. Dr. 
Brown’s mind is made up. Now he can 
see things from the standpoint of a de- 
partment head in charge of great proj- 
ects and with many operating responsi- 
bilities. He is in the fortunate position 
of having viewed the problem from both 
sides of the table—where the Secretary 
of Defense sits and approves or disap- 
proves, and where the Air Force sits and 
has responsibility for execution of the 
program. 

Therefore, I ask the gentleman why 
the report makes no mention of the MOL, 
and why no consideration is given to 
the action of the authorizing committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I would be happy to 
discuss the matter of the Manned Orbit- 
ing Laboratory. As the gentleman 
knows, there is about $1,600 million for 
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military space programs of one kind or 
another in this defense bill. Of course, 
this is in addition to $5 billion-plus in the 
NASA program. There has been some 
considerable uncertainty as to just what 
the Air Force program for the MOL may 
eventually be. The Air Force asked for 
more money than was included in the 
budget. Officials have studied and re- 
viewed this matter and they now indi- 
cate that they might like to have $80 
million in addition to the $150 million 
budgeted. But this is not yet fully agreed 
upon and does not have the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense or the Budget 
Bureau. 

The progrem has nothing directly to 
do with the war in Vietnam. 

Everybody hæ said that we are going 
to have a supplemental bill next year. 
This is undoubtedly true. It will be in- 
evitable if the war continues. So it is 
the position of the committee and my 
own personal position to let them solidify 
their program a little better and come 
back to us. 

Secretary McNamara has assured us of 
his support of the program. He has said, 
and it is his position, that to provide ad- 
ditional money at this time would be to 
overfund the program. So I think it 
would be more orderly for us to proceed 
with the budget estimate at this time and 
then later on lend a friendly ear to an 
additional requests. 

The Air Force is making some headway 
in better definition of its requirements. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD.. I appreciate the ex- 
planation and my question was not di- 
rected in a critical way. I know that 
the gentleman feels about this particular 
item I think very nearly the way I feel. 
I am not going to associate him with 
what I am going to say, but I am not 
one of the Members of the House who is 
too enthusiastic about spending some $5 
billion or $6 billion in our space effort. 
As the gentleman knows, I have men- 
tioned this to him before. But I do say 
that if there is any real gain for the 
United States in man in space, it is 
going to be along the line of the military 
and I am not sure that there is that 
possibility. 

But I was concerned, and my Subcom- 
mittee on Military Operations was con- 
cerned, and we have had hearings on 
this subject and over the years we have 
produced three different reports. I am 
convinced that if we are going to have 
@ program, we should have one program 
on this subject and not a program by 
NASA and a program by the military, 
because I believe any kind of informa- 
tion that can be obtained on the Manned 
Orbital Laboratory can be obtained in 
the military experiment which has al- 
ready been authorized. Therefore, I 
have only asked the question from the 
standpoint of obtaining the gentleman’s 
explanation. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 

For expenses necessary for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, or conversion of vessels as 
authorized by law, including armor and 
armament thereof, plant equipment, appli- 
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ances, and machine tools, and installation 
thereof in public or private plants; procure- 
ment of critical, long leadtime components 
and designs for vessels to be constructed or 
converted in the future; and expansion of 
public and private plants, including land 
necessary therefor, and such land, and in- 
terests therein, may be acquired and con- 
struction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as 
amended; $1,751,300,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That none of the 
funds herein provided for the construction 
or conversion of any naval vessel to be con- 
structed in shipyards in the United States 
shall be expended in foreign shipyards for 
the construction of major components of the 
hull or superstructure of such vessel. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 17, line 9, strike out “$1,751,300,000" 
and insert 61,756, 700,000. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the prevailing view in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is that in the construction of 
the major fighting ships we ought to re- 
sort to nuclear power. That is certainly 
my view, and undoubtedly it is the view 
of the Appropriations Committee; I know 
it is the view of the Committee on Armed 
Services, headed by the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

When we originally and tentatively 
agreed on the provisions of this bill in 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
terms of the authorizing legislation were 
still in doubt. The other body had pro- 
vided for one nuclear frigate. The 
House had provided two, plus two con- 
ventionally powered destroyers. The 
final outcome of the matter was that 
authorization was provided for one nu- 
clear frigate and for $20 million for long 
leadtime items for a second. 

Subsequently members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Appropriations con- 
cluded that it would be wise to provide 
these additional funds for a second nu- 
clear frigate—not that we want the sec- 
ond nuclear frigate to be an exact pat- 
tern of the first, because we want the 
second to be an improvement over the 
first—but this money would go for the 
nuclear propulsion of an additional ship. 

This is, of course, above the budget. 
It is true that the Navy has had all man- 
ner of trouble with its weaponry and 
missiles for these ships. But the ship it- 
self is an essential part of a Navy force. 
We have agreed to recommend it to the 
House, and I have offered the amend- 
ment to provide, that an amount of $20 
million be available for the purpose. 

Now, $20 million for the long leadtime 
items would be above the bill which is 
pending. The amendment proposes an 
amount above the present figure of only 
$5,400,000 because there is $14,600,000 
available in the appropriation already 
which can be used for this purpose. The 
intent of the amendment is that the total 
sum of $20 million will be made available 
for the long leadtime items for the second 
nuclear frigate. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, the 
minority members of the Subcommittee 
on Department of Defense Appropriation 
firmly support this amendment to add 
$5.4 million to the “Shipbuilding and 
conversion, Navy,” section of this bill. 

This $5.4 million, plus the $14.6 million, 
which the committee by its previous ac- 
tion had retained in the bill for high 
priority activities, will make available 
$20 million for the procurement of long 
leadtime items for an additional nuclear 
guided missile frigate, DLGN, which has 
been authorized. 

The Department of Defense and the 
Navy should proceed with the procure- 
ment of the long leadtime items for this 
ship during fiscal year 1967 and to in- 
clude funds for its construction in the 
fiscal year 1968 shipbuilding program 
request. 

The Secretary of Defense has testified 
to Congress that he has determined that 
the Navy needs two more guided missile 
ships. He has said that whether or not 
the total number of missile ships should 
be increased beyond these two in future 
years will require further study. The net 
effect of the Defense appropriation bill 
with the proposed amendment is to sub- 
stitute one DLGN fully funded and a 
second DLGN partially funded in lieu of 
two conventional DDG’s. This will pro- 
vide the two new guided missile ships 
required in the force level approved by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent. 

The funds in this bill, as reported, and 
including this amendment will make 
available $150.5 million to fully fund one 
DLGN—$130.5 million in this bill plus 
the unused $20 million in the fiscal year 
1966 Appropriation Act—and $20 mil- 
lion will be available for long leadtime 
items for the second nuclear powered 
frigate. 

Each of the nuclear frigates substi- 
tuted for a conventional destroyer will 
have the same general types of antiair 
and antisubmarine weapons systems as 
would the new conventional destroyer 
proposed by the Department of Defense, 
but the nuclear frigate will be larger and 
will have considerably more military ca- 
pability. Specifically, the new frigate— 
in addition to being nuclear powered— 
compared to the destroyer—will have 
twice the number of missile launchers 
and missile magazines, will have a heli- 
copter landing area and facilities and ac- 
commodations for a screen commander 
which the destroyer would not have, will 
have more complete naval tactical data 
system facilities, and will have twice the 
number or torpedo tubes. 

Public Law 89-213 appropriated $20 
million in the fiscal year 1966 Defense 
Appropriations Act for advanced pro- 
curement of long leadtime items for one 
nuclear frigate. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee report on this bill in- 
cluded the following comments: 

The committee believes in the future of 
nuclear propulsion for surface vessels of the 


Navy. The DLGN will enhance the 
Navy's surface capabilities. 
a s o * * 
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The committee will expect the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Navy to proceed 
with the preparation of contract plans and 
specifications and the procurement of the 
long leadtime items for this ship during fiscal 
year 1966 and to include funds for its con- 
struction in the fiscal year 1967 shipbuilding 
and conversion program. 


The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee also included the $20 million for long 
leadtime procurement for the DLGN in 
the fiscal year 1966 program and their 
report included the following statement: 

The committee urges the Department of 
Defense to include funds in the budget for 
fiscal year 1967 for the construction of the 
nuclear-powered guided missile frigate 
(DLGN). It is the view of the committee 
that we must proceed with the construction 
of more nuclear-powered surface ships for 
the Navy. 


However, the Department of Defense 
and the Navy did not proceed with the 
procurement of the long leadtime items 
for this ship during fiscal year 1966. 
This same thing should not occur rela- 
tive to the appropriation for long lead- 
time items for an additional nuclear- 
powered frigate contained in the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The language contained in Public Law 
89-501 which was signed by the President 
on July 13, 1966, states: 

The contract for the construction of the 
nuclear powered guided missile frigate for 
which funds were authorized under Public 
Law 89-37, and for which funds are author- 
ized to be appropriated during fiscal year 
1967, shall be entered into as soon as prac- 
ticable unless the President fully advises the 
Congress that its construction is not in the 
national interest. 


The Department of Defense and the 
Navy should apply this same policy to 
these long leadtime items appropriated 
for in this amendment. 

The proposed amendment will help to 
achieve the earliest practicable delivery 
of the second new DLGN to the fleet. 
Further it will allow the procurement of 
the nuclear propulsion plant components 
for both DLGN’s to proceed simultane- 
ously which will lead to minimum cost. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman’s posi- 
tion in this matter is well known. We 
are in agreement. It is true that we 
were agreed, I believe, on striking out the 
funds for the two conventional-powered 
destroyers. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. It seems to me to pro- 
vide funds for the frigates is a wise step 
to take. I do not know of any contro- 
versy about it in the House. The Armed 
Services Committee, under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers], has been very active 
and instrumental in this respect. I be- 
lieve their position is sound, and I ask 
that the amendment be approved. I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. I will take only 
1 minute, and I take this time to ask the 
chairman a question, if he will respond, 
please. 
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I notice in the report, it is stated that 
an amount is added to “retain all 25 
Air National Guard heavy airlift units” 
in operation. 

It is my understanding that the Sec- 
retary of Defense planned to phase out 
three Air National Guard units. It was 
the purpose, as I understand it, of the 
committee in including these additional 
funds to provide sufficient funds to retain 
all 25. This would eliminate the phas- 
ing out of the three, if the wishes of the 
committee and the Congress are followed. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is en- 
tirely.correct. The Members of Congress 
would be foolish indeed to agree in total 
with all of the recommendations made 
by the executive branch. We have our 
individual responsibilities. We do not 
always agree with officials of the execu- 
tive branch. We should not. We felt 
that it was a mistake to eliminate these 
three squadrons, as proposed by the Sec- 
retary. There are three of them—one in 
California, one in New York, and one in 
Pennsylvania. So we provide for full 
funding for the continuation of this 
heavy airlift. ; 

We do not know what will happen in 
the war in Vietnam. We ought to keep 
these heavy airlift planes and keep them 
operational in these units. This is the 
objective of the committee. I believe we 
are on sound ground. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
that I fully concur in the views expressed 
by the chairman of the committee. That 
is my position exactly. Frankly, I do 
not know what we would have done if it 
had not been for the Air National Guard 
airlift capabilities that we have. 

I have received hundreds of cards from 
Air National Guard officers from all over 
the world, who have sent me these cards 
upon completion of a flight to assist in 
the southeast Asia operation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, these 
units are highly efficient. The gentle- 
men who operate these aircraft are doing 
a good job. I believe Congress has a 
right to be proud of what it has done 
through its committees and the whole 
body of Congress, to improve the airlift 
capability of the Nation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I took 
this time knowing what the answer 
would be. I hope this colloquy and the 
record we are making will be read by the 
Secretary of Defense and that he will act 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Congress, if this is approved. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I fully 
concur. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15941) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 392, nays 1, not voting 38, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 171] 
YEAS—392 
Abbitt Cameron Evans, Colo. 
Abernethy Carey Evins, Tenn 
Adair Carter Fallon 
Adams Casey Par 
Addabbo Cederberg Parnum 
Albert Chamberlain Fascell 
Anderson, Til, Clancy Feighan 
Anderson, Clark Findley 
Tenn. Clausen, Fino 
Andrews, Don H. Fisher 
George W. Clawson, Del Flood 
drews, Cleveland Flynt 
Glenn Clevenger rty 
Andrews, Cohelan 
N. Dak. Collier Ford, Gerald R 
Annunzio Colmer Ford, 
Conable William D, 
Ashbrook Conte Fountain 
Ashley Corbett Fraser 
Ashmore Corman Frelinghuysen 
Aspinall Craley Friedel 
Ayres Cramer Fulton, Pa. 
Bandstra Culver Fulton, Tenn, 
Barrett ham Fuqua 
Bates Curtin Gallagher 
Battin Curtis Garmatz 
Belcher Daddario Gettys 
Bell Dague Giaimo 
Bennett Daniels Gibbons 
Berry Davis, Ga. Gilbert 
Betts Davis, Wis. Gilligan 
Bingham Dawson Gonzalez 
Blatnik de la Garza Goodell 
Boggs Delaney Grabowski 
Boland Dent Gray 
Bolling Denton Green, Pa. 
Bolton Derwinski Greigg 
Bow Devine Grider 
Brademas Dickinson Gross 
Bray D Grover 
Brock Dingell Gubser 
Brooks Dole Gurney 
Broomfleld Donohue Hagen, Calif. 
Brown, Clar- Dorn Haley 
ence J., Jr. Dow Hall 
Broyhill, N.C. Dowdy Halleck 
Broyhill, Va. Halpern 
Hamilton 
Burke Duncan, Oreg. Hanley 
Burleson Duncan, Tenn. Hanna 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Idaho 
Byrne, al Hansen, Iowa 
Byrnes, Wis. Edmondson Hansen, Wash, 
Cahill wards, Ala, Hardy 
Callan Edwards, „ Harsha 
Callaway Erlenborn Harvey, Mich. 
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Hathaway Minish St Germain 
Hawkins Mink St. Onge 
Hays Minshall Scheuer 
Hechler Mize er 
Helstoski Moeller Schmidhauser 
Herlong Monagan Schneebeli 
Hicks Moore Schweiker 
Holifield Moorhead Secrest 
Holland Morgan Selden 
Horton Morris Shipley 
Hosmer Morse Shriver 
Howard Morton Sickles 
Hull Mosher Sikes 
Hungate Moss isk 
Huot Multer Skubitz 
Hutchinson Murphy, Ill. Slack 
Ichord Murphy, N.Y. Smith, Calif. 
Irwin Natcher Smith, Iowa 
Jacobs Nelsen Smith, N.Y. 
Jarman Nix Smith, Va 
Jennings O'Brien Springer 
Joelson Hara, II. Stafford 
Johnson, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. Staggers 
Johnson, Okla. O’Konski Stalbaum 
Johnson, Pa. Olsen, Mont. Stanton 
Jonas Olson, Minn Steed 
Jones, Ala. O'Neal. Ga. Stephens 
Jones, Mo. O'Neill, Mass. Strat 
Jones, N.C. Ottinger Stubblefield 
Karsten Passman Sullivan 
Patman Sweeney 
Kastenmeier Patten Talcott 
ee Pelly Taylor 
Keith Pepper Teague, Calif 
Kelly Perkins Teague, Tex 
Keogh Philbin Tenzer 
King, Calif. Pickle Thomas 
King, Utah Pike Thompson, Tex. 
Kirwan Pirnie Thomson, Wis. 
Kluczynski Poage Todd 
Kornegay Poff Trimble 
Krebs Pool Tuck 
Kunkel Price Tunney 
Kupferman Pucinski Tupper 
Laird Tuten 
Langen e Udall 
Latta Quillen Ullman 
Lennon tt 
Lipscomb Randall Van Deerlin 
Long, Md Redlin anik 
Love Rees Vigorito 
McCarthy Reid, III Vivian 
McClory Reid, N.Y Wagonner 
McCulloch Reifel Waldie 
McDade Reinecke Walker, Miss 
McDowell Resnick Walker, N. Mex. 
McEwen Reuss Watkins 
McFall Rhodes, Ariz. Watson 
McGrath Rhodes, Pa. Watts 
McMillan Rivers, S. O. Weltner 
McVicker Rivers, Alaska 
Macdonald Roberts White, Tex 
MacGregor Robison T 
Machen Rodino Whitten 
Mackay Rogers, Colo. Widnall 
Mackie Rogers, Fla. 
Madden Rogers, Tex. Wilson, Bob 
Mahon Ronan n, 
Mallliard Rooney, N.Y. Charles H 
Rooney, Pa Wolff 
Martin, Mass. Rosenthal Wright 
Martin, Nebr. Rostenkowski Wyatt 
Ma Roudebush Wydler 
Tates 
Matthews Roy bal Toung 
May Rumsfeld Younger 
Meeds Ryan Zablocki 
Michel Satterfield 
NAYS—1 
Brown, Calif. 
NOT VOTING—38 
Baring Green, Oreg. Morrison 
Beckworth Griffiths Murray 
Burton, Calif. Hagan, Ga. Nedzi 
Cabell Harvey, Ind. Powell 
Celler Hébert Roncalio 
Chelf Henderson Saylor 
Conyers King, N.Y. Scott 
Cooley Landrum Senner 
Edwards, La Leggett Thompson, N.J. 
Ellsworth Long, La. Toll 
Everett Martin, Ala. White, Idaho 
Farnsley Miller Willis 
Gathings Mills 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. King of New York. 
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Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Ellsworth. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Chelf. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Baring. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr, Willis, 

Mr. Beckworth with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Farnsley with Mrs. Griffiths. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Murray. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, and to include pertinent ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill may be granted 
permission to revise and extend their 
remarks, and to include pertinent ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader 
—— program for the remainder of this 
week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. Speaker, we have two con- 
ference reports for consideration to- 
morrow: 


1 5 602, the Small Reclamation Projects 
ct. 

H.R. 14324, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration authoriza- 
tion, 1967. 

In addition, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Gray], has announced that he 
will undertake to call up, under unani- 
mous-consent agreement, H.R. 14604, 
having to do with the establishment of a 
visitors’ center. 
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ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY, 
JULY 21, 1966, UNTIL MONDAY, 
JULY 25, 1966 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I hope I will 


not have to object 
Mr. ALBERT. I share the gentle- 
man’s hope. 


Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the distin- 
guished majority leader could give us the 
slightest indication as to how much 
longer this session of Congress is going 
to last? 

I ask this question in view of the 
statement made by President Johnson 
August 25, 1965, in which he said: 

But we look forward to the Congress being 
able to get out of here early next year, I 
would say certainly far ahead of the end 
of the fiscal year in June, so that the Mem- 
bers could be at home and could report to 
the people. 


I wonder if we are going to have the 
opportunity to report to our people, as 
the President suggested. Obviously, the 
end of the fiscal year has passed. 

Mr. ALBERT. I hope we have that 
opportunity, but, like the gentleman, I 
believe in the separation of powers. I 
think the question of when we should 
adjourn rests primarily with the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman from 
Oklahoma believes in the separation of 
powers, I have one other little item to 
read to him. It will take only a few 
seconds. The President, in his speech 
out in Des Moines, Iowa, only recently— 
I believe on June 30-—— 

Mr. ALBERT. Is the gentleman con- 
cerned about anything the President 
might have said in Iowa? 

Mr. GROSS. He said, and I quote: 

While I don’t speculate, I anticipate we 
are going to pass some more of the 90 (bills) 
before I let them (Members of Congress) 
come back to campaign for re-election. 


Now, I too believe in the separation of 
powers, but here the President is saying 
that he is going to dictate to the Con- 
gress as to when we come back to cam- 
paign for reelection. You can take 
your choice of either of these statements, 
I say to the distinguished majority 
leader, but I would like you to tell me 
which one we are to believe. 

Mr. ALBERT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I think Congress will decide 
when it will go home. 

Mr. GROSS. You think the Congress 
will? 

Mr. ALBERT. I think so. I think 
when we finish our business, there will 
be no problem with the President in that 
regard. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, but I think we do 
have a problem. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
minority leader yield further to me? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Yes. I yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my unanimous-consent request that 
when the House adjourns tomorrow it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of the 
week of July 25 be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NASA AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1967 


Mr. ALBERT, on behalf of Mr. MILLER, 
submitted a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 14324) to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for 
research and development, construction 
of facilities, and administrative opera- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
roll was just called I did not hear my 
name called although I was in the Cham- 
ber. Had I heard my name called, I 
would have voted “yea.” I would like to 
have the Recorp show that. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
ENCOURAGES MEMBERS TO VIO- 
LATE SERVICEMEN’S RIGHTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, the Department of Defense put into 
effect a directive which, for the first time, 
sets up guidelines for companies doing 
business with servicemen. The directive 
is aimed primarily at companies making 
loans or extending credit to servicemen 
and later seeking military assistance in 
collecting the debt. 

A highly important section of the di- 
rective sets forth standards of fairness in 
credit transactions and also calls for a 
full disclosure of all terms of the contract, 
including the listing of the annual rate of 
interest. Proper use of the directive will 
enable servicemen to make an intelligent 
decision when dealing in the area of con- 
sumer credit. 

Unfortunately, the American Bankers 
Association has refused to endorse the 
directive and ABA President Archie Davis 
has advised the Department of Defense 
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that the “directive may well result in a 
diminution of loan credit which other- 
wise would be available to military per- 
sonnel.” 

BANKS ANTIMILITARY LENDING 


Mr. Davis’ statement is not surprising 
since many banks have long been op- 
posed to lending money to servicemen. 
Recently, an Army officer wrote me say- 
ing that when he applied for a loan from 
a large New York bank, one of the loan 
officers informed him, “We do not lend 
money to servicemen.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
American Bankers Association and its 
president have taken such an antago- 
nistic position toward servicemen, espe- 
cially faced with the situation in south- 
east Asia. 

I sincerely wish that the ABA's atti- 
tude of “our members will not lend 
money to servicemen if we have to make 
full disclosure,” were the only area in 
which banks have sought to take ad- 
vantage of servicemen. But in recent 
months other incidents have occurred 
that point out the banks’ lack of concern 
for servicemen. 

One of the fastest growing problems 
for military legal assistance officers con- 
cerns banks and other credit extenders 
who do not comply with the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. The act, in 
part, provides that companies extending 
credit to a civilian, who later enters the 
Armed Forces while the contract is still 
in effect, cannot take legal action, in- 
cluding repossession, without a court 
order. The lender must also inform 
the court that the debtor is in the mili- 
tary services. In no case can any action 
be taken unless the debtor is present 
in court or represented by a court-ap- 
pointed attorney. Violations of this pro- 
vision carry a maximum penalty of a 
$1,000 fine and up to a year in jail. 

A bank in the Pacific Northwest is cur- 
rently involved in a serviceman’s repos- 
session case being investigated by the 
U.S. district attorney’s office. The serv- 
iceman involved was a farmer prior to 
his induction. He purchased two pieces 
of farm machinery and financed the 
purchases with a local bank. After he 
was called into the service, he notified 
the bank that he would not be able to 
make the full monthly payments because 
of his pay grade in the military. He 
asked the bank for a reduction in pay- 
ments during the service term. Such an 
arrangement is contained in the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. The 
bank refused, contending that the act 
did not apply. One piece of machinery 
was then repossessed by the seller with- 
out a court order. Military authorities 
immediately notified the seller that the 
repossession was in violation of the law. 
However, the seller also repossessed the 
second piece of machinery, again with- 
out a court order. 

The American Bankers Association is 
openly helping banks violate the spirit 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act, so it does not come as a surprise 
that some banks may now be violating 
the legal provisions of the act. 
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Some months ago, the ABA circulated 
among its members a suggested form for 
obtaining waivers from cosigners of 
loans to civilians who might be subject 
to military call. Under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Act, cosigners are granted the 
same protection as the borrower. Bank 
form is called “Waiver of Benefits Under 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act.” There is a provision in the act 
which provides for the possibility of such 
a waiver, but it was never contemplated 
that the waiver would be required by a 
bank before it would lend money. 

SOME BANKS MISUSE WAIVERS 

And some banks are apparently mis- 
using the form to obtain waivers from 
servicemen of their rights under the act. 
A New York State bank this spring wrote 
the Department of Defense asking if bor- 
rowers who signed the-waiver would be 
protected by the new standards-of-fair- 
ness directive. The Department in- 
formed the bank that not only would the 
borrower still be protected by the direc- 
tive, but that such a waiver was illegal 
as far as the borrower was concerned. 

I want to remind the ABA and its presi- 
dent, Archie Davis, that there are crim- 
inal provisions in the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. It is bad enough 
to deal unethically with servicemen, but 
quite another matter to work in an illegal 
manner. And I want to also call the 
attention of civilian-servicemen to their 
rights under the act. Consult your legal 
affairs officer as soon as you feel you 
are being treated unfairly. In addition, 
contact the U.S. district attorney’s office 
since this is the agency charged with 
enforcing the act. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than a year, the 
Domestic Finance Subcommittee has 
been investigating the operations of loan 
and finance companies that specialize in 
loans to servicemen. The methods of 
some of these companies are vicious and 
can easily ruin a serviceman’s career. 
Yet, we have found that the operational 
funds for most of these loan sharks are 
being supplied by banks. In fact, the 
biggest portion of loan company funds 
is obtained from banks, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. These banks do not ask 
the companies how they operate or if they 
are taking advantage of the servicemen. 
Evidently the banks do not care. They 
seem to only worry about a fat interest 
rate on their loans to these companies, 
plus a healthy compensating balance, 
which increases the interest rate even 
more. 

ABA PRESIDENT DENIES KNOWLEDGE 

One of these sharp-practice loan com- 
panies—Federal Services Finance Corp — 
borrowed some $95 million from 89 banks 
over a 5-year period. Included in the 
loan amounts were sizable loans from 
Puget Sound National Bank, whose 
chairman of the board is Reno Odlin, 
the past ABA president. When Mr. Od- 
lin testified before the Domestic Finance 
Subcommittee last year, he claimed he 
had never heard of Federal Services and 
knew nothing of the loans to the com- 
pany. It seems strange that the chair- 
man of the board of a bank would not 
know of a half-million-dollar loan and 
3 half -million-dollar line of 
credit, 
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I informed Mr. Odlin that, among 
other things, Federal Services was using 
bank money for relending to servicemen 
at rates that sometimes reached as high 
as 60 and 70 percent. 

But perhaps the best example of how 
banks treat servicemen can be summed 
up by a report from a repossessor to a 
large New York City bank concerning 
a car financed by a serviceman. The 
bank had purchased the automobile loan 
contract from a finance company. Bear 
in mind that the bank had not con- 
tacted the serviceman when it tried to 
repossess his car, nor did the bank make 
a bona fide effort to locate the service- 
man. In part, the report reads: 

We drove to yesterday, and after 
asking questions of one of the neighbors, we 
found that Mr. is in Vietnam as you 
stated you thought he was. However, his 
wife is a native of Germany, and it seems 
that she returned to Germany during the 
month of September. It seems 8 
mother is now married to a man by the name 
of . The mother and stepfather have 
been driving your car. 

As a matter of fact, they were not at home 
when we got to We had to wait until 
quite late in the evening before the car was 
available, According to our informants, —— 
does not work at all, and it seems that 
he and his wife are living on a $105 per 
month pension, and they have no means of 

tion other than your automobile. 
After learning the facts, it was the opinion 
of the writer that we should steal the car, 
which is exactly what we did. 


I do not for a minute question the 
right of the bank to repossess an auto- 
mobile. But the bank should at least 
make an attempt to inform the bor- 
rower, particularly if he is a serviceman, 
of intended action. And I seriously 
question if it is proper for a bank to 
hire companies to steal“ automobiles. 
Perhaps the fact that the serviceman 
was fighting in Vietnam did not matter 
to the bank. 

I am shocked to think that the De- 
partment of Defense would publish reg- 
ulations designed to protect servicemen 
from loan sharks and other sharp- 
practice operators and yet could not 
gain an endorsement of this directive 
from the American Bankers Association. 
While, perhaps, nothing can be done to 
gain the endorsement of the ABA for 
the directive, I want to make it clear 
that I do plan to seek changes in the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act to 
make certain that servicemen are fully 
protected. In the near future, I plan 
to introduce legislation which would close 
the loopholes which those uninterested 
in servicemen’s welfare have used for 
personal gain. 


PROHIBITING THE PUBLIC DESE- 
CRATION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for I minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a discharge petition be- 
fore the House today which would pro- 
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vide legislation prohibiting the public 
desecration of the American flag. 

This bill, H.R. 13942, was originally 
introduced on March 23, 1966, and was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Since that time I have diligently 
sought hearings on this legislation, but 
have been unsuccessful. It is my belief 
that at this late date attempts for hear- 
ings will be unsuccessful and without 
the discharge petition procedure, this 
bill will not be acted upon during the 
second session of the 89th Congress. 

The importance of this legislation is 
reflected in the fact that several other 
Members have also introduced similar 
bills this session. 

The bill also has the support of vet- 
erans’ organizations in the United 
States, and other patriotic groups. 

My particular bill was introduced as 
the direct result of an incident at Purdue 
University last spring. 

At that time, a campus organization 
known as the Students for a Democratic 
Society, invited a man from Chicago as 
their speaker. 

During the course of his speech he 
produced an American flag, ripped it, 
spat upon it and then trampled the flag 
on the stage before his audience. 

This event was witnessed by scores of 
students and there is no dispute on the 
facts of the exhibition. 

However, Indiana State law is lax in 
this area and such an act is a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a small fine. Be- 
cause only a misdemeanor was involved, 
the offender from Chicago could not be 
brought back to Indiana to be prosecuted 
for his actions. 

The entire affair caused a reevalua- 
tion of our laws governing the flag and 
it now appears likely that Indiana will 
seek more stringent State laws during 
its next general assembly. 

However, there appears to be a gen- 
eral lack of unformity among the States 
in this area of criminal law, and Federal 
legislation would provide national pro- 
tection for a flag which is national in 
scope. 

Since the incident at Purdue there 
have been other cases involving the des- 
ecration of the flag. I believe at a time 
when anarchy and disrespect for law 
and order are becoming the vogue in 
some quarters, Congress could clarify the 
regard it has for the American flag by 
protecting it from those who would 
choose the flag as their target to flout 
authority or draw attention to them- 
selves or their “cause.” 

We are also aware that hundreds of 
thousands of young Americans are serv- 
ing their Nation under this same flag, 
and if they can fight and die for this 
symbol abroad, we can surely preserve its 
respect and dignity at home. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly solicit and 
urge all Members to sign this petition 
and help give our fiag the prestige and 
respect it deserves. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the 
gentleman knows, I am chairman of the 
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subcommittee that would consider the 
subject to which the gentleman refers. 
You have discussed the matter with me. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. On repeated oc- 
casions. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I told you 
you could have a hearing, did I not? 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I am hopeful. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I not 
tell you that you could? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Yes, you told me 
you would have hearings 3 or 4 weeks 
ago. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 
same time you know that there are 48 or 
50 States that have laws dealing with 
this problem, including your own State? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Yes, and I realize 
that this is the American flag we are 
discussing, which is a proper subject for 
consideration by this Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Recogniz- 
ing that all these States do have laws 
on the subject, do you recognize that if 
we do have the hearings in connection 
with this problem we must face the ques- 
tion of whether the Federal Government 
would preempt the entire field? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I do not think 
the Federal Government would preempt 
the entire field of our States when it 
comes to the preservation and the pro- 
tection of our beloved U.S. flag. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not yield further. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
case of the President’s Club and An- 
heuser-Busch, the plot thickens, 

A spokesman for Anheuser-Busch has 
stated that “members of the Busch 
family have been consistent contributors 
to the Democratic Party since repeal of 
prohibition.” The records of the Clerk 
of the House, however, reveal that none 
of the individuals associated with An- 
heuser-Busch, who suddenly dropped 
$10,000 into the President’s Club in May 
this year, were reported to have made 
any significant contributions to any na- 
tional political committee or candidate 
in the presidential campaign years of 
1960 or 1964 or to the President’s Club 
prior to 1966. At a critical stage in nego- 
tiations over their antitrust case, $10,000 
was paid out in 1966. 

At the conclusion of my remarks to- 
day, I will include the sequence of events 
within the Justice Department which are 
now a matter of public record, on the au- 
thority of Justice Department officials in 
responding to queries from the press. 

If the public is to believe that the 
President’s Club does not seduce con- 
tributions with inferences of infiuence 
peddling, its officials had better come up 
with some honest answers that do not 
overtax the credulity of the American 
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public. I cite the following situations 
that demand direct explanation: 

First. Mr. Alfred Fleishman, public re- 
lations man for Anheuser-Busch, states 
that he got the idea of joining the Presi- 
dent’s Club when he “dropped in to say 
hello” to Clifton Carter in April. It was 
in April that Anheuser-Busch attorneys 
proposed dismissal of their antitrust suit. 
What advantages were suggested by Mr. 
Carter or others to Mr. Fleishman that 
would result from President’s Club mem- 
bership? To whom was the invitation to 
join the club extended? By whom? 
When? Where? To whom were the 
membership fees for the eight persons 
associated with Anheuser-Busch paid? 
By whom? In what form? When and 
where? 

Second. How could the President’s 
Club have spent $560,000 more than it 
received in 1965? If they borrowed 
money, it was not reported, as required 
by law. The club’s surplus from 1964 
was reported as less than $3,000. Offi- 
cial filings show an expenditure of $939,- 
238.75 in 1965 against receipts of $378,- 
244. Dr. Herbeft Alexander, executive 
director of President Kennedy’s Commis- 
sion on Campaign Costs, reports in his 
book, “Financing the 1964 Election”: 

Since the President's Club did not file be- 
fore 1964, and reported receiving and spend- 
ing $2.7 million in 1964, it could not have 
legally retained $560,000 from 1964 and stayed 
within the $3 million committee limitation. 
Thus, the source of its expenditures in excess 
of its receipts remains unknown, since filings 
do not itemize the origins of the funds. The 
lack of credibility in some Democratic filings 
is without precedent in recent years, 


Third. The reliable, respected, and dis- 
tinguished columnists, Evans and Novak, 
reported on June 9 that the President’s 
Club is moving for $10,000 contributors 
as a new “L.B.J. elite.” The law specifi- 
cally restricts to $5,000 any contribu- 
tions by an individual to any national 
political committee. Congressmen striv- 
ing to write an effective election reform 
law this year would be interested in the 
technique by which the President’s Club 
plans to evade present law. What do 
they offer $10,000 contributors in their 
relationship to Government officials not 
offered for $1,000? 

Fourth. How does the President’s Club 
explain the fact that supposedly con- 
sistent contributors to the Democratic 
Party,” who appear to have made no 
significant contributions to national 
commitees or presidental candidates in 
1960 or 1964, contributed $10,000 at a 
critical moment in the making of policy 
decisions on the antitrust case? 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s Club 
raises serious public issues that cannot 
be lightly brushed aside if the people are 
to have confidence in the rectitude of 
public officials. 

SEQUENCE OF EVENTS IN THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ANTITRUST CASE 

January 1962: Justice Department files 
antitrust suit against Anheuser-Busch Cor- 
poration’s acquisition of a portion of the 
Rahr Malting Company, on the grounds that 
“Rahr will be substantially curtailed as a 
vital source of supply for independent brew- 
eries in competition with Anheuser-Busch; 
Anheuser will be eliminated as a customer 
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for other malting companies; and Anheuser's 
advantage over smaller competing breweries 
may lessen competition.” 

April 1966: Lawyers for Anheuser-Busch 
suggest to the antitrust division that the suit 
be dismissed. The suit was scheduled for 
trial in September. 

Alfred Fleishman, head of a public rela- 
tions firm with the Anheuser-Busch ac- 
count, comes to Washington and calls on 
Cliff Carter, executive director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and one of Presi- 
dent Johnson's closest political operators. 
Fleishman says he merely dropped in on 
Carter whom he had known for many years. 
Carter suggests that Fleishman and the 
Busch family members join the President's 
political club at $1,000 each. 

May 9, 1966: The Justice Department trial 
staff, headed by John F. Hughes, recommends 
against dismissal of the Anheuser-Busch suit 
and states that the action against the brew- 
ing firm should be continued. 

May 19, 1966: Alfred Fleishman reportedly 
arrives in Washington. 

May 20, 1966: The evaluation section of 
the antitrust division recommends that the 
Anheuser-Busch case be dismissed. 

May 24, 1966: At the suggestion of Fleish- 
man, contributions totaling $10,000 are made 
to the President’s Club from members of 
the Busch family, representatives of the 
Busch firm and Fleishman. 

Mr. August A. Busch, Jr., president of the 
firm, and Mrs. Busch, give $2,000 each. Con- 
tributions of $1,000 each come from August 
Busch, III, vice president; Mrs. August 
Busch, III; Richard Meyer, executive vice 
president, and Mrs. Meyer; and Fleishman 
and Mrs. Fleishman. 

May 26, 1966: The antitrust division policy 
planning staff headed by Robert Hammond 
concurs in the recommendations for dismissal 
and forwards it to Turner. 

June 5, 1966: Stephen Breyer, special as- 
sistant to Turner, concurs in the decision for 
dismissal of the suit. 

June 8, 1966: Turner recommends dismissal 
of the suit to Attorney General Katzenbach. 

June 11, 1966: Katzenbach agrees to dis- 
miss the suit, and on June 17, the Justice 
Department announces it in a 4-paragraph 
press release stating only that “it was con- 
cluded that further prosecution of the case 
was not warranted.” 

July 12, 1966: Assistant Attorney General 
Turner goes to the All-Star baseball game in 
St. Louis as a guest of Anheuser-Busch on 
an invitation extended by Vice-President 
HUMPHREY. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY SYSTEM 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago during a routine inquiry involving 
the National Cemetery at Pinelawn, N.Y., 
it came to my attention that a policy was 
recommended to the executive depart- 
ment that the national cemetery system 
be phased out, and that no further addi- 
tions to or enlargements of existing 
cemeteries be made. 

I thereupon introduced legislation op- 
posing this policy and espousing a con- 
tinuance and enlargement of the system. 
Since that time a number of the mem- 
bers have introduced legislation affect- 
ing this program. Several committees 
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in the House are concerned, but no prog- 
ress has been made in the direction of 
reversing this policy. 

It seems to me sadly inconsistent that 
we can commit a quarter of a million 
servicemen to the deadly dangers of jun- 
gle warfare 10,000 miles from home and 
deny them the privilege of burial in a 
part of America especially set aside in 
their honor. 

It is a cruel decision which deprives 
veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict of this final trib- 
ute which their patriotism and devotion 
to America have earned. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel there is no time for 
delay. An immediate expression of con- 
fidence in our servicemen and veterans 
is in order. 


Accordingly, I have today asked the 
President to assert his leadership in this 
matter and to reverse this unfortunate 


policy. 

My letter to the President reads as fol- 
lows: 

JoLy 20, 1966. 
Tho PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: During the adminis- 
tration prior to yours a special study com- 
mission recommended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment phase out its National Cemetery 
operations for reasons of expenses and in- 
equitable distribution and access. 

The great majority of Congressmen dis- 
agree, I am sure, with the policy and the 
reasons upon which it is based, and feel that 
the traditional honor and privilege of inter- 
ment in especially dedicated land should not 
be taken from our United States serviceman, 
nor the comfort from his bereaved family. 

Responsible legislative committees have 
been studying this matter for several years 
but I hope that you, Mr. President, as our 
Commander-in-Chief, and as a veteran, will 
reverse this policy at once in tribute to the 
valor of our servicemen today and the con- 
tributions of our veterans of all wars. 

With all good wishes. 

Respectfully yours, 
James R. GROVER, JR., 
Representative in Congress. 


THE SOCIETY OF INVENTORS 
AND SCIENTISTS 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I am invit- 
ing your attention and the Members of 
the House to a new organization in 
southern California—the Society of In- 
ventors and Scientists. This organiza- 
tion, which is shooting for national in- 
terest and membership, dramatizes the 
problems of the lone inventor who con- 
tributed so much to the early scientific 
growth of our Nation and who finds, in 
this modern corporation and educational 
world, difficulty in getting his idea to the 
attention of the Government, manufac- 
turers, and sources of development. 

These inventors, as their predecessors, 
have most important ideas and inven- 
tions for our future. They need the 
aids which institutions of higher learn- 
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ing are able to give to their associates. 
Many times, the inventor, no matter how 
important his invention may be, believes 
he is denied a hearing or the opportunity 
to explain his idea, let alone develop it. 

All of us will agree that in entering 
the new cybernetic world of tomorrow 
we need all of these ideas. For this 
reason the Society of Inventors and Sci- 
entists came into being to provide assist- 
ance to the inventor and aid him to be- 
come a professional. The inventive 
mind is not a breed apart. In fact, the 
new organization finds men from many 
different professional and laboring crafts 
among its membership. 

The Government has a stake in the 
handling of these inventors and the new 
society can be of great help. The skill, 
unusual gifts, and genius of the individ- 
ual noncorporation inventor is of great 
importance to our Nation’s well-being. 
He is a “resource” which cannot be 
wasted and is vital to our technical state. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
paid recognition to the individual inven- 
tor in remarks published in the June 
1966 issue of the Popular Science maga- 
zine. The Vice President’s remarks dealt 
primarily with the Inventors’ Fair pro- 
gram, but he also discussed the general 
need to encourage the individual inven- 
tor and commented that “brainpower is 
one of our greatest treasures.” Part of 
his remarks are as follows: 

Our population is expanding. Industries 
are changing. Automation is wiping out 
some jobs—largely in the unskilled category. 
America needs new ideas, new products to ex- 
pand employment, create new wealth, raise 
standards of living. 

Is there somewhere in the mind of an un- 
known American a new invention as bene- 
ficial and revolutionary as the automobile, 
airplane, refrigerator, air conditioner? If 
not, how about inventions which would sub- 
stantially improve these and other—now 
commonplace—necessities? And what about 
the possibility of new products or processes 
like the mercury battery, xerography or the 
shrinkproofing of knit goods? 

These last three inventions might not oc- 
cur offhand to many people. But one of the 
most striking facts about these particular in- 
ventions is that they all came from inde- 
pendent inventors. 

These inventors—the so-called “lone 
wolves”—are a tremendous national asset. 

Independent inventors accounted for 40 to 
61 important inventions made since 1900. 
This was the conclusion of a study cited in a 
classic analysis, “The Source of Invention.” 
Without the support of organized labora- 
tories, these independent inventors changed 
scientific and technical history. 

Times have changed. Development of an 
invention often requires massive team effort 
and sizable sustained investment. But the 
basic idea of an invention—the original con- 
cept—and at least its early stages of realiza- 
tion, can still be the province of brilliant lone 
inventors. 


The organization of the Society of In- 
ventors and Scientists merely states a 
recognition that times have changed and 
that the development of an invention 
often requires massive team effort and a 
sizable sustained investment. The or- 
ganization recognizes that the basic idea 
of an invention, its original concept and 
early stages of development are still the 
province of the brilliant, lone inventors. 
But the information, collaboration, and 
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experience of an associated group of these 
lone inventors can be helpful in getting 
ideas ready for marketing. 

Committees of the House and Senate 
have been holding hearings on automo- 
bile and highway safety. The hearings 
indicate need for changes in technology 
and improvement in the design of high- 
ways, lighting, and vehicles. Somewhere 
now there is an inventor or team of in- 
ventors who, with some encouragement, 
will come up with the necessary commu- 
nications, warning, or stabilization devel- 
opment that will aid in cutting the ter- 
rible death toll on our highways. The 
genius of these men is needed and the 
organization of the Society of Inventors 
and Scientists will help publicize the 
ideas and the creation of the new de- 
vices which spring from these fertile 
minds. 

The founding of the new society will 
enable the lone inventor to have some of 
the benefits of larger associations; to 
have a forum where the specialist in the 
field of inventions can advise on patent 
law and related areas; and to have at- 
torneys who can give general counsel and 
accountants to discuss the financial pro- 
cedures. 

The membership of the Society of In- 
ventors and Scientists is now over 250 
in my congressional district and with the 
manifest interest I prophesy an exten- 
sion of their idea into other areas of the 
Nation. I compliment Douglas Q. Mc- 
Masters, the society’s first president, and 
Alvin D. Pinkney, the executive secre- 
tary, for their organizational effort. 


THE ONCOMING NATIONAL CRISIS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial column by Joseph Alsop in this 
morning’s Washington Post so com- 
pletely echoes what so many of us have 
been saying for so many years concern- 
ing the special privileges, suprarights, 
and favoritism being lavished upon the 
Negro by the Federal Government, that 
it should be required reading by every 
Member of this body. 

Next week we will be called upon to 
give more special privileges, more money, 
more so-called rights to the Negro for 
no reason other than that they demand 
it. This ever-spiraling outpouring of 
favoritism is getting this Nation nowhere 
and for the simple reason that the Negro 
demands are insatiable. No amount of 
millions, such as we have poured into the 
Watts area of California, will make re- 
sponsible citizens of the rioters there. 
The U.S. Mint cannot print dollar bills 
fast enough to keep up with the demand. 

The Supreme Court, this administra- 
tion, and previous ones and Members of 
this and the other body have urged the 
Negro to take to the streets in rampages 
of bloodshed, pillage, and destruction and 
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reap. 


No one listened when, tirelessly, over 
and yet over again, we have tried to 
show that this day of open rebellion and 
insurrection was inevitable. I, for one, 
take no satisfaction in saying, “I told 
you so.” I would rather the record show 
that my prayer was, instead, “God help 
us. * 


The American atmosphere this summer is 
heavy with warnings of an oncoming na- 
tional crisis. It could easily prove the worst 
internal crisis this country has experienced 
since the Civil War; so it is about time to 
face the hard facts. 

The first hard fact to note is the radical 
change that has come over this country’s 
agonizing racial problem. The stage is long 
past when the great majority of Northern 
white people strongly backed nonviolent 
Negro leaders, who were merely begging the 
Southern white supremacists for the right to 
vote, for the right to eat in restaurants, 
and so on and on. 

The epicenter of the racial problem has in 
fact moved from the South to the North, 
quite largely because of the emigration of 
over 12 million Southern Negroes to the great 
Northern cities. Furthermore, the Negro 
leaders dedicated to nonviolence are on the 
defensive and para-military organizations 
openly dedicated to violence, are even begin- 
ning to appear in the grim urban ghettoes of 
the North. 

In Chicago, members of three armed gangs 
known as the Black Cobras, the Vice Lords 
and the Roman Saints apparently played a 
key part in the frightening recent outburst 
of violence in the West Side ghetto. After 
days of Molotov cocktail-throwing and snip- 
ing at the police from the rooftops, the lead- 
ers of these groups were called in by the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, They were per- 
suaded, according to one newspaper, “to try 
nonviolent methods to achieve their aims.” 
And this was publicly hailed as the beginning 
of the end of the trouble. 

Developments like this might be dismissed 
as a rather special and ugly kind of police 
problem, if they did not produce such an 
acute political problem. The nature of the 
political problem is most easily demonstrated 
in California, where the whole present pat- 
tern of state politics is dominated by last 
year’s rioting in Watts. 

It is a dreadful pattern, precisely because 
that Northern white majority that once 
backed the nonviolent civil rights leaders 
has turned into a majority of foolishly fright- 
Both 


“us-against-them” 
emotions are plainly on the rise. 

In the aftermath of Watts, the thinly 
masked Goldwaterite, Ronald Reagan, won 
a knock-down victory in the Republican pri- 
mary, and the almost openly anti-Negro 
Mayor Samuel Yorty of Los Angeles left Gov. 
Pat Brown looking pretty sad in the Demo- 
cratic pi Because of Watts, Reagan 
is an odds-on favorite to beat Brown in the 
election. 

For that very reason, the normally liberal 
Governor Brown has signed a new antiriot 
bill not very far from the Alien and Sedition 
Act that our forefathers rejected with dis- 
gust. And the police arrangements to con- 
tain any new outbreak in Watts are of such 
a character that there is talk—one hopes 
not serious talk—of the purchase of armored 
personnel carriers for police use. 

Similar political reactions can now be ex- 
pected in Illinois, in full force. Through- 
out all the Northern states the trend is 
pretty clear, though it is not very far ad- 
vanced im most states as yet. Thus the 
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nature of the crisis that threatens this coun- 
try is only too clear already. We are threat- 
ened with a crisis of race-hatred. 

Concerning this crisis, two things needs 
to be said with utmost clarity. On the one 
hand, the more extreme civil rights leaders 
must’ somehow be persuaded that they are 
not at the head of an anti-Colonial move- 
ment. The injustices the Negro people have 
suffered perhaps excuse what may be called 
anti-Colonial postures and emotions. 

But among political leaders, nothing on 
Earth excuses impracticality. The Negro 
people in this country are a small minority— 
hardly more than 10 percent. It is imprac- 
tical and self-defeating, therefore, to mouth 
slogans and make gestures that are bound 
to alienate and frighten the overwhelming 
white majority. Just before he died, the 
anti-Negro police chief of Los Angeles, Wil- 
liam Parker, told a reporter bleakly: 

“The majority rules in this country, and 
I've got a majority behind me.“ 

Chief Parker was right, alas. But in quite 
large measure, Chief Parker was right because 
the leaders of the white community have also 
failed in their task, perhaps even more miser- 
ably than the most drama-prone Negro lead- 
ers. The white community has the means to 
alleviate the ghetto situations. The white 
community has the resources and the appara- 
tus to get to work on the basic problems. 

Yet hardly any white leader, national or 
local, has been ringing the alarm bell in re- 
cent months except for Senator ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY (D-N.Y.). The liberals have continued 
to indulge in the usual public masochism. 
But the liberal politicians have in the main 
been silent, and the conservative politicians 
have been far worse than silent. So we have 
drifted onwards, towards trouble that hardly 
bears thinking about. 


HUSH-HUSH ON PRICES JUST NOT 
so 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtts], inserted in the REC- 
orp an article which appeared in the 
June 4 issue of the Washington Daily 
News entitled “Hush-Hush on Prices.” 
This article purported to discuss an al- 
leged new policy of the present admin- 
istration relating to the release of eco- 
nomic data. This supposed new policy 
is that all members of the Government 
have been told not to discuss prices. I 
have checked into this matter and it is 
clear to me that the allegations con- 
oe in the article are without founda- 

on. 

The one piece of alleged evidence on a 
new “hush-hush” policy on prices con- 
tained in the article is as follows: 

Under new policy, consumer price index 
is released on short notice, usually late on 
Friday. (Saturday papers have limited cir- 
culation.) And economists no longer in- 
terpret. statistical trends for reporters. 


This is not true. Here are the facts 
on the release of data. The new Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, when he as- 
sumed his duties last fall, found that it 
had been the policy to announce a fixed 
sehedule for the release of the consumer 
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price index months in advance. This 
schedule provided for the usual lag be- 
tween scheduled completion of field work 
and the completion of tabulations. It 
also provided an allowance for possible 
delays at either stage. The result of this 
policy was that data were frequently 
available for release several days prior 
to the preannounced schedule. 

The Commissioner takes the position— 
one which I know is supported by this 
House—that important data should be 
given to the public as soon as they are 
available. Consequently, he has aban- 
doned the fixed schedule and now re- 
leases the figures as soon as the work 
has been completed. On one occasion 
this new policy has resulted in a release 
on Friday afternoon. This was in ac- 
cordance with the new policy to make the 
information available as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

It is interesting to note that Labor 
Commissioner Ross is also revising pro- 
cedures for the collection and process- 
ing of the data so that it may be ready 
even sooner. 

The further allegation that “econo- 
mists no longer interpret statistical 
trends to reporters” is ridiculous. The 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, as a 
matter of policy, has made substantially 
fuller comment and interpretation of the 
data than his predecessor has ever done. 
This continues to be his practice. There 
is no evidence there will be any change. 


HORTON PRAISES LIONS FOR THEIR. 
LEADERSHIP IN EYE RESEARCH; 
URGES CREATION OF NATIONAL 
EYE INSTITUTE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27 of this year I introduced a meas- 
ure which would set up a separate Na- 
tional Eye Institute for the purpose of 
conducting intensive research into the 
critical problem of blindness. I do not 
exaggerate when I refer to this matter 
as critical. More than four hundred 
thousand people in this country are le- 
gally blind, according to the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. Ten times this many—three 
and one-half million persons—suffer 
from some chronic, permanent noncor- 
rectable visual defect. Still another 45 
million suffer from myopia or near- 
sightedness. And this large group of 
Americans live in a nation that pos- 
sesses the resources and the scientific so- 
phistication to provide the best protec- 
tion against diseases anywhere in the 
world. It is painfully clear to me, as it 
is to many of my colleagues, that when 
fully 80 percent of the cases of serious 
visual impairment are attributable to 
3 not to accidents as is often 
thought, then there must exist a real 
deficiency in the present program to pre- 
vent blindness. 
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A little investigation into the current 
expenditures of the public sector might 
offer us some explanation as to where 
this deficiency actually lies. There are 
admittedly great sums of money being 
spent on the support of blind or partially 
blind individuals. Public assistance 
payments to the blind average close to 
$100 million annually. The Federal 
Goverment’s share accounts for half of 
this amount. The Federal Government 
also awards an additional $8 million for 
State rehabilitation programs. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration spends yet an- 
other $26 million in pensions to the 10,- 
000 veterans who are totally blind. That 
these are worthwhile programs cannot 
be disputed. But when we compare these 
figures with the amount of money being 
used by the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness on re- 
search into visual disorders, the discrep- 
ancy appears alarming. In fiscal year 
1965, that Institute spent a little over 
$10 million for vision research, and a total 
of $14.3 million for all vision activities 
including training programs. Since 
then, this sum has been increased by 
only small amounts. In fact, the Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended 
that another $1 million be added to the 
1967 budget for the specific purpose of ac- 
celerating the Institute’s work on all 
aspects of blindness. This is one rec- 
ognition of the inadequacy of the present 
program. It is not an answer to the real 
problem, however. We cannot effec- 
tively combat blindness with stopgap 
tactics. 

The crucial need that exists in this 
area of disease prevention is a concen- 
trated, well-supported effort to discover 
the causes and the best method of treat- 
ing eye defects. This is the sort of in- 

tensification that would be achieved by 
the creation of a separate National Eye 
Institute. The disadvantages which 
might result from administrative frag- 
mentation caused by putting vision re- 
search into a distinct institute under the 
National Institutes of Health would be 
greatly overshadowed by the promise of 
progress in the prevention of blindness 
which a full-scale operation could ac- 
complish. Such an Eye Institute would 
attract the most talented and dedicated 
men of the ophthalmic science because 
it would offer them the unique opportu- 
nity to be effective in the struggle to wipe 
out the causes of visual defects. Such an 
institute would also bring about a more 
realistic balance between financial sup- 
port of the blind and vision research 
for prevention of blindness. No change 
could offer more hope for the improve- 
ment of a situation which is now only 
becoming worse every year. 

At this point I would like to point out 
that there has been recognition of the 
drastic need for more intensive research 
into diseases leading to blindness. But 
the leaders in this fight do not include 
the Federal Government, which still 
clings to its outmoded emphasis on as- 
sistance after the fact rather than on 
primary prevention. The leaders in the 
field of visual research are private groups 
such as the Lions International, who are 
in fact the prime instigators of the nota- 
ble eye bank movement in this country. 
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Seventy-five percent of the 80 eye banks 
located throughout the country are spon- 
sored financially by Lions Clubs. 

As a matter of fact, the Lions operate 
a vision care center in my home com- 
munity of Rochester, N.Y. Through 
their activities there, the Lions provide 
needed services and health assistance to 
individuals throughout the central New 
York area. I know that all of us here 
in the Congress are well aware of the 
outstanding work being done by institu- 
tions such as the vision care center in 
Rochester. We all owe a great debt of 
gratitude to these operations and to the 
local Lions Clubs which support them. 

Since this movement began in New 
York City in the late 1940’s, there has 
been considerable progress made in the 
use of corneal tissue to restore sight to 
the blind. Here is an organization which 
is effectively seeking a means for the 
cure of visual defects, especially through 
its research into the causes of glaucoma 
and retinal detachment. In the many 
Lions-sponsored institutes affiliated with 
hospitals and universities, research 
scientists are working on ways to make 
more effective use of valuable eye tissue. 

Such an example as this should not be 
lost on the Federal Government. It 
could give this worthy endeavor a needed 
boost by recognizing a greater respon- 
sibility in the field of eye research. The 
fact is we cannot afford to ignore this 
responsibility, or to deny that it exists. 
According to one estimate, there are a 
quarter of a million blind people today 
who could benefit from tissue trans- 
plants. The sight of many more thou- 
sands could be saved. But the private 
sector cannot assume this burden alone. 
It is time that the Federal Government 
stepped into the picture in more than 
a token fashion. It is time now to estab- 
lish a National Eye Institute. It is my 
sincere hope that the necessity and the 
wisdom of such a move will be perceived 
by all the Members of Congress. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mate- 
rial and tables and charts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with the implementation of the 
medicare program this month our Nation 
is witnessing the effectuation of one of 
the most important—and one of the 
greatest—pieces of social legislation ever 
to be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I was one of the earliest sponsors of 
medicare. I gave my wholehearted sup- 
port to the program when I first came to 
the Congress in 1953, and witnessed the 
long uphill battle we had to wage in order 
to make the program the law. It was 
especially gratifying to me to see medi- 
care become the law of the United States 
last year. That day—when President 
Johnson signed the medicare bill at 
President Truman’s home in Missouri— 
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marked the beginning of an entirely new 
era in the history of medical care for 
the elderly. It provided that the elderly 
would be insured proper medical treat- 
ment; that their life’s savings would not 
be wiped out by an expensive and often 
unforeseeable illness. 

Medicare was truly a great bill. It 
was great because it was a bill of and 
forthe people. It made our Government 
more responsive to the needs of the 
people and more humanitarian. But, as 
we are all aware, administering a pro- 
gram of this magnitude requires a great 
deal of planning, effort, and most im- 
portant of all, a great deal of money. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I introduce a bill 
designed to save our Government a good 
deal of the money which we plan to 
spend on medicare. Based on planned 
expenditures of the Government during 
the present fiscal year, as estimated by 
committees studying this problem, the 
Government will save between $100 mil- 
lion and $150 million for the year. All 
these millions will be saved without low- 
ering the quality of the medicare pro- 
gram one iota. The program will be just 
as good, safe, and effective if my bill is 
passed. 

My bill will require that drugs pre- 
scribed or supplied under any program 
financed or assisted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be provided on the basis of 
their generic instead of their trade 
names. This is actually a very simple 
bill and it is easy to understand once a 
few of the basic principles concerning the 
prescribing and naming of drugs are 
understood. 

Every drug sold in this country is 
given a generic or nonpropriety name. 
This generic name is the official“ name 
of the drug, the name by which chemists 
and doctors identify its active ingredi- 
ents. Now, every private manufacturer 
of a drug is allowed to give that drug his 
trade name. The trade name will be dif- 
ferent from the generic name, but both 
names will refer to the very same drug. 
Other companies may manufacture this 
drug and each one of them will probably 
give the drug they manufacture their 
own trade name. So we often have the 
situation where many companies produce 
the same drug, each of them identifying 
the drug by its trade name. The same 
drug is bought under many different 
trade names on the market. To illus- 
trate, suppose we have a drug which has 
the properties XYZ. The generic name 
of that drug might be XYZ. Company S 
comes along and manufactures the drug 
under the trade name “Superdrug.” 
Company W comes along and manufac- 
tures the same drug under the trade 
name “Wonderdrug.” Company M 
comes along and manufactures the drug 
under the trade name Miracledrug.“ 
And on it goes. So we have all these 
names—“Superdrug,” “Wonderdrug,” 
“Miracledrug’—for the generic drug 
XYZ. All the drugs have the same active 
ingredients—they are, in effect, the same. 

My bill would require that drugs 
ordered in connection with federally 
financed or assisted programs be ordered 
on the basis of their generic names—XYZ 
in the above example. That is all there 
is to it. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place the following charts, indi- 
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cating the cost to the druggist of some ordered under trade names and generic 
of the most prescribed drugs when names, at this point in the RECORD: 


Price comparisons. of some drugs on the list of the 200 most prescribed drugs—Price to druggist 
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One may ask why we should require 
that drugs be supplied by their generic 
names when it is just as easy to order 
them by the trade names. The charts 
just inserted in the Recorp supply the 
answer. The difference in price between 
the drugs ordered by generic name as op- 
posed to trade name is patently obvious. 
Take for example the drug, reserpine. 
It is a type of tranquilizer used for agi- 
tation and emotional disorders; it is 
used over a period of several weeks, often 
for as long as many years. When pur- 
chased under the generic name, reser- 
pine, druggists pay the manufacturers of 
the drug $0.69 for 1,000 0.25-milligram 
tablets. When purchased under the 
trade name, Serpasil, 1,000 of the same 
0.25-milligram tablets cost the druggist 
$39.50. In this case the druggist pays 
more than 58 times as much for the drug 
when it is ordered under its trade name. 

Look at dextroamphenamine-sulfate. 
It is a type of stimulant, used generally 
ever short periods of time. When used 
to treat narcolepsy, a sleeping disease, 
it is usually used several times a day 
for life. Under the generic name it costs 
the druggist 75 cents per thousand. Un- 
der the trade name, Dexedrine, it costs 
the druggist $22.60 per thousand. Pred- 
isone, often used for asthma and skin 
diseases, costs druggists 69 cents for a 
thousand pills under the generic name. 
Undér the trade name, Meticorten, it 
costs the druggist $17.90 per thousand. 

Think of the patient. who has to use 
one of these drugs for a long period of 
time. Think of how much more money 
he spends. for trade name drugs than he 
would be spending for the same drug 
if it were ordered by its generic name. 

My bill will cover all drugs ordered 
for patients under the medicare pro- 
gram. This proposed legislation does 
not stop with medicare, however. It goes 
beyond medicare to include all programs 


The proposed legislation will cover all 
programs set up under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act as amended. Title 
XIX provides for the creation of State 
medical programs by July 1, 1970. It 
is a good guess that by that time most, 
if not all, the States will have medical 
programs of their own. All of these 
State programs will come within the 
scope of my bill. The result of requir- 
ing drugs ordered under State programs 
to. be filled by their generic names will 
be additional savings to the Government, 
very considerable savings. Furthermore, 
as each of these programs grows in size, 
the savings to the Government wili grow. 

Under my bill it will be compulsory 
that prescriptions be filled on the basis 
of the drug’s generic name; this applies 
even if the prescription specifies a trade 
name drug. I can sympathize with doc- 
tors who are often faced with the choice 
of prescribing a drug on the basis of the 
drug’s trade name, which is generally 
very simple, and the drug’s generic name, 
which is often long and very compli- 
cated. Take, for example, the drug 
“Theophyllinephedrine phenobarbital.” 
The trade name for the drug is a very 
simple one: Tedral.“ It is much sim- 
plier for the doctor to prescribe the drug 
by its trade name. Perhaps it is asking 
too much to expect that doctors order 
drugs by their generic names. For this 
reason my bill provides that if the Fed- 
eral Government is going to contribute 
to the cost of the drug, the druggist is 
required to supply the lower priced ge- 
neric drug, even if the physician pre- 
scribes the drug on the basis of its trade 
name. 

It is worth noting that under the Drug 
Amendments Act of 1962 vhe Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is required to have a review 
made of the official names by which 


plify the procedure by which drugs are 
prescribed, he has the power to change 
the official name to a more simple one. 
Possibly this bill will serve as a stimulus 
to the Secretary to act. To my knowl- 
edge, no Secretary has conducted a re- 
view of the official names of drugs to 
make them less complicated. 

The bill will help to bring about, in an 
indirect way, other important benefits as 
well. I am not at all sure that most 
physicians are aware of the generic 
names of the many drugs they prescribe. 
The drug companies are the principal 
source of a doctor’s informotion about 
the drugs he prescribes. They are none 
too anxious to familiarize the doctor with 
lower priced generic names of drugs they 
can sell for much greater profits under 
trade names. By encouraging physicians 
to order drugs under their generic names, 
this bill will tend to make doctors more 
familiar with the generic names of drugs. 
Also, the bill will help to give the medi- 
cal profession. a better awareness of the 
different characteristics and indications 
of drugs. Right now a physician's prin- 
cipal source of information about a drug 
is the drug company itself—and that 
source does not always give the doctor as 
much information about the drug as it 
should. My bill does not provide any 
magic formula for making the medical 
profession separate the science from the 
trash, but it should help to make physi- 
cians aware of the fact that the drug 
companies are not the only source of 
information about drugs. Clinical re- 
ports are available to every physician. 
By ordering drugs under their generic 
names, physicians will hopefully te made 
to rely more on clinical reports for their 
information. In addition my bill will, in 
a modest way, help to make the people 
aware of the fact that there is no real 
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difference in quality or effectiveness be- 
tween generic name drugs and trade 
name drugs—the only real difference be- 
tween them is their cost. 

Furthermore, the bill will serve as an 
antidote to an illness which appears to 
strike the drug industry more often than 
some others—price fixing and monopoly. 
The distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] has been a courageous 
and determined battler of monopoly and 
price fixing in the drug industry. I make 
reference to his speech of February 10, 
1966, on the Senator floor in which he ex- 
posed one of the most cruel, most repre- 
hensible, and most inhuman price-fixing 
conspiracies of our times; a conspiracy 
which affected all the people of the world 
in need of the antibiotic tetracycline, 
rich and poor alike. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the argu- 
ments which probably will be brought to 
bear against this bill by the drug com- 
panies. First of all, it will be argued 
that trade name drugs are better, safer, 
and subject to higher standards of qual- 
ity control. It is well known that the 
drug companies spend a great deal of 
money, through the use of mass advertis- 
ing and detail men, in order to create a 
distinction in the minds of the medical 
profession between generic name and 
trade name drugs. Unless the com- 
panies can get physicians to prescribe 
drugs by their trade names, the higher 
pricing of trade name drugs will have 
been to no avail. 

There is absolutely no truth in this 
contention. First of all, as indicated by 
Food and Drug Administration recall 
lists covering the period from October 1, 
1962, to July 5, 1966, both generic name 
and trade name drugs are recalled with 
similar regularity. It is simply not true 
that generic name drugs are more fre- 
quently defective, or of a lower quality, 
than trade name drugs. Secondly, a 
glance at Food and Drug Administration 
publications concerning actions initiated 
against drug companies for failure to 
maintain a current good manufacturing 
practice will reveal that both large and 
small companies, both the makers of 
trade name and generic name drugs, fail 
to meet the required standards of good 
practice. This is not something peculiar 
to the small companies, or to those com- 
panies which produce generic name 
drugs. Indeed, in order to survive the 
small companies have to take extra pre- 
cautions to make sure they are not con- 
sidered manufacturers of substandard or 
unsafe drugs. 

Third, Mr. Speaker, every Government 
employee, every member of the Armed 
Forces, every Senator, and every Con- 
gressman who is given medical attention 
at a Government hospital is supplied 
generic name drugs. When a Congress- 
man goes to Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
his drugs are supplied on the basis of 
their generic names. The same is true 
for any Senator who should go over 
there. I am quite sure that we Con- 
gressmen and Senators are not being 
supplied inferior quality or unsafe drugs. 
The drugs prescribed for us are every bit 
as good as trade-name drugs. 

Presidents Franklin Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Kennedy all used 
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generic name drugs. When President 
Johnson, who receives the very best of 
medical treatment, goes to the Bethesda 
Naval Center or Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital for medical care they use generic 
name drugs. What’s good enough for the 
President—and Senators and Congress- 
men—should be good enough for the 
people. 

In a recent appearance before the 
Subcommittee on Departments of Labor 
and HEW of the House Appropriations 
Committee the Commissioner of the 
Food and Drug Administration, Dr. 
Goddard, was asked by Chairman 
Focarty whether prescribing drugs on 
the basis of their generic names would 
subject the public to second-class medi- 
cal treatment. Dr. Goddard’s answer 
was: “If this is aimed at the question of 
whether the drugs that are thus pre- 
scribed are second class, no.” Dr. God- 
dard was not asked specifically whether 
generic name drugs were in any way less 
effective or safe than trade name drugs, 
but I am confident that his answer to 
that question would have been that they 
are not. If generic drugs are not as safe 
as trade name drugs I think the Presi- 
dent, and those Congressmen and Sena- 
tors who go over to Walter Reed for 
treatment, would be pretty anxious to 
find out why the drugs they use are not 
as good as those sold on the open market 
to the public. That, of course, is not the 
case at all. I might mention, in this 
connection, that the company which sells 
Serpasil to the druggist at $39.50 for 
1,000 tablets sells the same drug to the 
Government under the generic name, 
Reserpine, at 47 cents for 1,000 tablets. 

We can also expect the drug companies 
to argue that they spend a great deal of 
money on research, and that this cost 
of research must be embodied in the 
price at which they sell their drugs. I 
could see how research expenses might 
justify slightly higher prices to the con- 
sumer. But when you look at the dif- 
ferential between the price of most drugs 
under the generic and trade names, it 
is easy to see that research has little to 
do with these exorbitant prices. Take 
the drug Resperine. When sold to the 
druggist in bottles of 1,000 under the 
trade name Serpasil, it costs the druggist 
58 times more than when sold under the 
generic name. Fifty-eight times more! 
How can the cost of research be em- 
bodied in that price? The company 
which produces the generic name drug 
at a price of $0.69 per thousand to the 
druggist is happy to sell the drug for this 
price. This company is making a profit, 
and it is happy with that profit. 

Actually the cost of research to drug 
companies is very little. As pointed out 
by the late Senator Kefauver in his re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee—June 27, 1961, page 12: 

Even under the liberal interpretation of 
“research” allowed by the Internal Revenue 
Service, research costs of the twenty major 


drug companies represent only 6.4 percent 
of the total sales dollar. 


In chapter IX of that report it is 
stated: 


The data submitted by the 22 largest drug 
companies to the subcommittee show that 
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approximately 24% of drug receipts of these 
companies is expended for promotion. On 
the average, selling expense constituted the 
single largest item for all of these companies, 
often exceeding the cost of goods sold. The 
latter category averaged only slightly above 
selling expenses, with a figure of 32%. In 
comparison, research and development ac- 
counted for 6%; general and administrative, 
11%; taxes, 13%; and net profit after taxes, 
13%... It is difficult to think of any other 
manufacturing enterprise in the country 
where the sales staff would constitute such 
a large proportion of total employees. 


The situation in the drug industry has 
not changed much in the time since then. 
Tremendous amounts of money are be- 
ing expended on advertising and promo- 
tion of drugs—much, much more than is 
being spent on research. Research ex- 
penditures are no justification for the 
outrageous prices being charged for some 
of these drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to 
serve the interests of the people who put 
us in office, not the interests of the pri- 
vate pressure groups. It will save the 
Government millions of dollars each 
year if enacted into law. It will make the 
medical programs financed or assisted 
by the Federal Government less expen- 
sive. And it will help to show the people 
how they can save money, too. 


THE VETERANS’ APPRENTICESHIP 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced new legislation to au- 
thorize on-the-job training and appren- 
ticeship programs under the recently 
enacted cold war GI bill program of edu- 
cational assistance. 

As you know, the GI bill as it was 
passed in the Senate and introduced by 
many of us in the House contained pro- 
vision for the inclusion of apprentice- 
ship programs. 

The Veterans Affairs Committee, how- 
ever, struck those provisions from the 
measure, fearing that they might im- 
pede the speedy passage of this needed 
legislation. The statute as it now stands, 
therefore, contains no authority for on- 
the-job and apprenticeship programs for 
our returned veterans. 

My bill, the Veterans’ Apprenticeship 
Assistance Act of 1966, seeks to remedy 
that situation. = 

Admittedly, there were instances in 
which on-the-job training and appren- 
ticeship provisions in previous GI bills 
were subject to abuse. Far more impor- 
tant, however, were the benefits of such 
programs to millions of Americans. 

For example, under the World War II 
GI bill and the GI bill which followed 
the Korean conflict, more than 43,000 
veterans in my home State, Wisconsin, 
received skilled training. These veter- 
ans now make up the nucleus of Wiscon- 
sin’s skilled work force. 
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According to the Wisconsin State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, well over 300 young 
State residents have entered military 
service in the past 16 months, either by 
enlistment or through the draft from 
their registered apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

These young men will not be able to 
obtain any Federal assistance for post- 
service training if they return to their 
apprenticeships. Only if they abandon 
vocational instruction for academic 
schooling will they be able to benefit. 

This situation is indeed unfortunate 
and promises to have drastic effects on 
our Nation’s future well-being. Never 
before in history has this country had so 
short a supply of skilled manpower and 
so large a demand for such abilities. 

Our greatest national resource—the 
one which has made the United States 
the world’s industrial giant—has been 
the training and skills of our people. 

Yet the new GI bill appears to ignore 
that important fact. It must, therefore, 
be amended soon in order to reinstitute 
vocational training as an integral part 
of our benefits to returning veterans. 

I believe that my bill provides for such 
a program while spelling out safeguards 
adequate to prevent possible abuses by 
those who would take unfair advantage 
of the availability of Federal funds for 
such purposes. 

The bill spells out in considerable de- 
tail the requirements which a program 
would have to fulfill before a veteran en- 
rolled in it would be eligible for 
assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, here are just a few of the 
criteria: 

The training content of the course 
must be adequate to qualify the eligible 
veteran for appointment to the job for 
which he is to be trained. 

There must be a reasonable certainty 
that a job will be available to the veteran 
in his learned skill at the end of the 
training period. 

There must be in the training estab- 
lishment adequate space, equipment, in- 
structional material, and instructors to 
provide satisfactory training. 

Adequate records must be kept to show 
the progress made by each veteran to- 
ward his job objective. 

Mr. Speaker, time is of the essence in 
remedying this situation. I am hopeful, 
therefore, that the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee will soon give considera- 
tion to including authority for appren- 
ticeship and on-the-job training pro- 
grams in veterans’ educational assist- 
ance. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the text of my bill and copies of 
letters which I have received from indi- 
viduals and groups who are concerned 
about this problem. These letters pro- 
vide further enlightenment on the situ- 
ation and I urge the attention of my col- 
leagues to them: 

H.R. 16395 
A bill to authorize on-the-job training and 
apprenticeship programs under the vet- 
erans’ educational assistance program em- 
bodied in title 38 of the United States Code 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
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ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Veterans’ Apprenticeship As- 
sistance Act of 1966.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1673 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out in 
subsection (c) “any course of apprenticeship 
or other training on the job.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1682 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) Any eligible veteran may receive the 
benefits of this chapter while pursuing a full- 
time program of apprenticeship or other 
training on the job approved under the pro- 
visions of section 1777 of this title. The 
training assistance allowance of an eligible 
veteran pursuing such an approved program 
shall be computed at the rate of (1) $70 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 
per month, if he has one dependent, or (3) 
$105 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent; except that his training assist- 
ance allowance shall be reduced at the end 
of each four-month period as his program 
progresses by an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the basic training assistance 
allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training 
on the job; but in no case shall the Admin- 
istrator pay a training assistance allowance 
under this subsection in an amount which, 
when added to the compensation to be paid 
to the veteran, in accordance with his ap- 
proved training program, for productive labor 
performed as a part of his course, would ex- 
ceed the rate of $310 per month. For the 
purpose of computing allowances under this 
subsection, the duration of the training of 
an eligible veteran shall be the period speci- 
fied in the approved application as the period 
during which he may receive a training as- 
sistance allowance for such training, plus 
such additional period, if any, as is necessary 
to make the number of months of such 
training a multiple of four. The terms ‘pro- 
gram of apprenticeship’ and ‘training assist- 
ance allowance’ used in this subsection and 
section 1777 shall, for the purposes of the 
other provisions of this chapter and chapter 
36, have the same meaning as ‘program of 
education’ and ‘educational assistance allow- 
ance’, respectively.” 

Sec. 4(a) Subchapter I of chapter 36 is 
amended by redesignating sections 1777 and 
1778 as sections 1778 and 1779, respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after section 
1776 thereof the following new section: 
“$1777. Apprenticeship or other training on 

the job 

“(a) Any State approving agency may ap- 
prove a course of apprenticeship or other 
training on the job if the training establish- 
ment offering such training is found upon 
investigation to have met the following 
criteria: 

“(1) The training content of the course is 
adequate to qualify the eligible veteran for 
appointment to the job for which he is to 
be trained. 

“(2) There is reasonable certainty that the 
job for which the eligible veteran is to be 
trained will be available to him at the end 
of the training period. 

“(3) The job is one in which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classifi- 
cation are based upon skills learned through 
organized training on the job and not on 
such factors as length of service and normal 
turnover. 

“(4) The wages to be paid the eligible vet- 
eran for each successive period of training 
are not less than those customarily paid in 
the training establishment and in the com- 
munity to a learner in the same job who is 
not a veteran. 

“(5) The job customarily requires a period 
of training of not less than three months and 
not more than two years of full-time train- 
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ing, except that this provision shall not 
apply to apprentice training. 

“(6) The length of the training period is 
no longer than that customarily requested by 
the training establishment and other train- 
ing establishments in the community to 
provide an eligible veteran with the required 
skills, arrange for the acquiring of job knowl- 
edge, technical information, and other facts 
which the eligible veteran will need to learn 
in order to become competent on the job for 
which he is being trained. 

“(7) Provision is made for related instruc- 
tion for the individual eligible veteran who 
may need it. 

“(8) There is in the training establish- 
ment adequate space, equipment, instruc- 
tional material, and instructor personnel to 
provide satisfactory training on the job. 

“(9) Adequate records are kept to show 
the progress made by each eligible veteran 
toward his job objective. 

“(10) Appropriate credit is given the ell- 
gible veteran for previous training and job 
experience, whether in the military service 
or elsewhere, his beginning wage adjusted to 
the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened accord- 
ingly, and provision is made for certification 
by the training establishment that such 
credit has been granted and the beginning 
wage adjusted accordingly. No course of 
training will be considered bona fide if given 
to an eligible veteran who is already quali- 
fied by training and experience for the job 
objective. 

“(11) A signed copy of the training agree- 
ment for each eligible veteran, including the 
training program and wage scale as approved 
by the State approving agency, is provided 
to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

“(12) Upon completion of the course of 
training furnished by the training establish- 
ment the eligible veteran is given a certificate 
by the employer indicating the length and 
type of training provided and that the eli- 
gible veteran has completed the course of 
training on the job satisfactorily. 

“(13) That the course meets such other 
criterla as may be established by the State 
approving agency. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘training establishment’ means any 
business or other establishment providing 
apprentice or other training on the job, 
including those under the supervision of a 
college or university or any State department 
of education, or any State apprenticeship 
agency, or any State board of vocational 
education, or any joint apprentice commit- 
tee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship estab- 
lished in accordance with chapter 4C of title 
29, or any agency of the Federal Government 
authorized to supervise such training.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter I of chapter 
36 is amended by striking out “1777” and all 
that follows down through “courses.” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“1777. Apprenticeship or other training on 

the job. 
“1778. Notice of approval of courses. 
“1779. Disapproval of courses.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (c) of section 1662 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In the case of 
any eligible veteran who was discharged or 
released from active duty before the date of 
enactment of the Veterans’ Educational 
Assistance Program Amendments of 1966 and 
who pursues a course of apprentice or other 
training on the job, within the provisions 
of section 1682(f) of this chapter, the eight- 
year delimiting period shall run from the date 
of enactment of such amendments, if it is 
later than the date which would otherwise 
be applicable.” 
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Wisconsin’s APPRENTICESHIP GEN- 
ERAL POLICY AND ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE (STATE APPRENTICESHIP 
COUNCIL), 

March 23, 1966. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: It has been 
brought to our attention that the new GI 
Bill, signed into law by the President, has 
omitted an area of veteran’s training that 
will have drastic effects on everyone con- 
cerned with the training of skilled manpower. 

This committee, representing employers 
and employees of all skilled trades in the 
State of Wisconsin, was shocked to learn that 
registered apprenticeship and on-the-job 
training was removed immediately prior 
the bill’s final passage. Not in the history of 
this committee has a piece of veterans’ leg- 
islation been passed by Congress that has so 
clearly discriminated against the veteran who 
wishes to learn a trade. Under the World 
War II GI Bill, and the GI Bill following the 
Korean War, over 43,000 Wisconsin veterans 
received skilled training, and these veterans 
now make up the nucleus of Wisconsin’s 
skilled work force. 

In the past sixteen months, well over 300 
of our young men have entered military 
service either by enlistment or through se- 
lective service directly from their 
apprenticeship programs. We view the new 
GI Bill as an active deterrent to these young 
men ever returning to these programs when 
they find themselves ineligible for training 
benefits. Furthermore, while young men 
learning a trade through apprenticeship have 
always been eligible for the draft, they have 
now been declared ineligible for training 
benefits. 

Skilled manpower is in shorter supply 

today than possibly ever before in the his- 

tory of our country. Constant emphasis 
must be placed on the training of the skills 
desperately needed by our industries. We 
sincerely request that you give immediate 
consideration toward legislation that will 
provide training benefits for veterans who 
enroll in n and on- 
the- job training programs 

We would appreciate your reply to this 


very sincerely yours, 

W. C. Van Cleaf, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co; J. E. Leuenberger, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Consolidated 
Papers, Inc.; Stephen E. Gaund, Man- 
ager, Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc.; George A. Haberman, 
President, State AFL-CIO; John A. 
Heidenreich, Director, District No. 10, 
International Association of Machin- 
ists; Daniel W. Jones, Executive Secre- 
tary, Printing Industries of Wisconsin; 
E. E. Kasal, Executive Vice President, 
Electrical Contractors’ Association; 
Stanley J. Gregory, Administrative 
Assistant, Region 10, UAW; Carl Sorcic, 


waukee Typographical Union, Local 23. 


MILWAUKEE Asma Ji JOINT APPREN- 
TICESHIP AND TRAINING COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE ELECTRICAL IN- 
DUSTRY, 

March 29, 1966. 


of 1966 excludes assistance to returning vet- 
erans in apprenticeship programs. 
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Because the demands of the military have 
increased, some of our one and two year ap- 
prentices are entering active military service 
from the Armed Forces Reserves and by 
means of the draft. Our industry has a 
large investment in each apprentice and is 
anxious to restore the returning veteran to 
his previous status. However, it is believed 
many of these veterans may be pirated by 
assistance programs in this 1966 G.I. Bill. 
Also by excluding assistance to returning 
veterans interested in apprenticeship pro- 
grams, the promotion of apprenticeship will 
be drastically curtailed and would seriously 
affect our effort to train a sufficient number 
of skilled mechanics so badiy needed by in- 
dustry. Wisconsin has always considered the 
training of skilled mechanics through ap- 
prenticeship a most important function of 
our State. 

We believe that Congress intends to help 
the returning veteran, as they did following 
World War II and the Korean War, and not 


ything that you can do to correct this 
situation by having Congress amend this 1966 
G.I. Bill to include apprenticeship programs 
registered with the U.S. Dept. of Labor, will 
be greatly appreciated. May we hear from 
you on this matter. 

Yours za truly, 

TLLIAM Liscu, Chairman. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, 

April 22, 1966. 

Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: We have 
been informed that the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966 (Public Law 89- 
358) has omitted veterans training in ap- 
prenticeship 

Some of our electrical apprentices are en- 
tering active military from Reserve 
status and by means of the draft. This 
leaves a serious void in our training program. 
We have a large investment in our appren- 
tices, who are the nucleus of our skilled work 
force. Therefore, by excluding assistance to 
these returning veterans and potential ap- 
Plicants, we look upon this new G.I. Bill as 
a “road block“ to train a sufficient number 
of skilled mechanics so badly needed by our 
industry. The present Legislation will en- 
courage them to enter other fields where 
training will be subject to wage subsidies. 


grams registered with the US. 
of Labor. 
May we hear from you on this request. 
Yours very truly, 
Wm, Dwyer, President. 


THE PROBLEM 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
March 21, 1966. 

“Why cannot the education portion of the 
GI Bill which serviced the World War II 
veteran be renewed to fulfill the following 
reason”: 

1. Those veterans who took advantage of 
the education portion of the bill immediately 
after the Second World War, are now faced 
with the automation problem. 

a. These GIs learned their trade or skill 
from this education. 

2. Should this portion of the bill be re- 
newed, they could learn to cope with auto- 
mation, which has made the trade or skill 
they learned under the bill obsolete. 


job has been automated, this individual 
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could learn still another skill should his own 
job become obsolete. 

4. It is not yet time for these veterans to 
retire. 

a. Pifteen to twenty-five years of produc- 
tivity yet remain to a World War II veterans’ 
working capability. 

STANLEY L. WITKOWSKI, 
Chairman, Lodge No. 78 AFL-CIO, 
Allen-Bradley Co. 


WHERE IS THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT? 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows that this country is in the midst 
of the gravest crisis in housing in its 
history. 

But where, in the face of this, is our 
brandnew, much-heralded Department 
of Housing and Urban Development? 

A basic understanding of English 
would lead one to logically suppose that 
Congress established the Department 


p: 
lems. From its performance to date in 
the face of the current crisis, however, 
it appears instead that we have dis- 
covered a new form of inert gas and 
named it HUD. 

Mr. Speaker, even the most cursory 
perusal of the enabling legislation re- 
veals that this Congress did not intend 
HUD to be a new inert element in the 
chemistry of the Government. We es- 
tablished that Department among other 
things, and I quote from Public Law 
89-174, “to encourage the maximum con- 
tributicns that may be made by vigorous 
private homebuilding and mortgage 
lending industries to housing, urban 
development, and the national economy; 
and to provide for full and appropriate 
consideration at the national level, of 
the needs and interests of the Nation’s 
communities and of the people who live 
and work in them.” 

Mr. Speaker, what encouragement 
have private homebuilders and mortgage 
lenders had from the agency that is 
supposed to give it to them. They have 
had none. What indications are there 
that HUD is providing full and appro- 
priate consideration at the national 
level of the needs of the homeowner, the 
home seller, and the homebuyer in their 
time of crisis. There are none. The 
sphinx roars back its silence and mocks 
the law that conceived it. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress created the 
post of Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and entrusted its holder 
with specific duties. Again, I quote Pub- 
lic Law 89-174: 

The Secretary shall * * * advise the Pres- 
ident with respect to Federal programs and 
activities relating to and urban de- 
velopment; develop and recommend to the 
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President policies for fostering the orderly 
growth and development of the Nation’s ur- 
ban areas; exercise leadership at the direc- 
tion of the President in coordinating Fed- 
eral activities affecting housing and urban 
development. 


Mr. Speaker, we have seen no policies. 
We have experienced no leadership, and 
if the Secretary has been advising the 
President on this critical matter, the 
President has kept that advice a well- 
guarded secret. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Public Law 
89-174 to the Secretary. It makes ex- 
cellent reading and will provide him with 
some useful pointers for carrying out the 
intent of this Congress. Maybe—we can 
always hope—the sphinx will yet come to 
life. 

The Secretary of HUD may be expected 
to strenuously object to faultfinding 
which points to no positive suggestions. 
In anticipation of such reaction, we 
are glad to provide the following: 

We need a strong statement on home 
construction. The industry needs to 
know what the policy of support is going 
to be in housing. How many units does 
the Secretary feel the needs of the Nation 
dictates? Will the level of our building 
be sustained at the average established 
over the last 3 years of 1.5 million units? 
Or does the Secretary have some other 
guideline figure to propose? 

The policy to encourage homeowner- 
ship needs reemphasis. The Secretary 
should make it clear that his Department 
is committed to the proposition that 
homeownership continues to be viewed as 
a valuable influence in building better 
citizens, more stable communities, and, 
consequently, a stronger America. 

Plans to allow for reasonable sale and 
purchase of existing homes should be in 
the making. The homeowner's present 
plight should be vocally made known by 
the Department charged with this Na- 
tion’s concern for the homeowner. That 
plight is presently one approaching des- 
peration. The tight money situation has 
been having harsh effects on the home- 
owner wanting to sell his home either 
because he wants to move on to some- 
thing better or because he is forced to do 
so by circumstances. Tight money has 
raised the discount on his mortgage and 
added to his cost in refinancing the new 
owner. This has placed substantial new 
burdens on the seller in the past few 
months—first to find a market and sec- 
ond to protect his equity. 

Clearly this situation threatens the 
concept of homeownership itself. If the 
average homeowner feels that he may 
not be able to readily sell his house, he 
may rightly feel that the risks of home- 
ownership in a mobile society outbalance 
the advantages. 

Likewise, a family not only puts a sub- 
stantial proportion of its real resources 
into a piece of property, it also adds what 
I call “sweat equity”—that is the week- 
end and odd-hour toil which builds 
the fences, broadens the walks, con- 
structs the patio, and creates the land- 
scaping. These investments are hard to 
sacrifice on the altar of high interest and 
tight money. Over the past 30 years we 
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have carefully fostered a policy which 
has favored housing as an economic ac- 
tivity. We have consciously and gladly 
turned away from the citizen-tenant 
civilizations of earlier times and made 
of America a nation of homeowners. 

Will the Secretary not now come forth 
and voice a firm commitment to the 
maintenance of that value for the fu- 
ture? 

The American people as well as the 
allied industries in the home construc- 
tion field need and expect the Secretary 
and the Department to be a vital force 
in urging a balance in our monetary pol- 
icy—a balance which protects the long- 
term paper position in the market as well 
as the short paper position. Mortgage 
money is the mother’s milk of the home- 
building industries which contribute di- 
rectly and indirectly over $100 billion to 
the gross national product. 

Speak soon and strongly, oh mighty 
sphinx. 


AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOL- 
rox] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent airline strike is approaching the 2- 
week mark. The Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. James J. Reynolds, has de- 
scribed the negotiations as a venture in 
futility. In the meantime, the people of 
my district—as well as in all areas of our 
country—are suffering tremendously. 
The economic loss is very great. The 
inconveniences are increasingly serious. 
Veterans returning from Vietnam, some 
permanently, some on leave, are delayed 
in reaching their homes. Businessmen 
and women are unable to keep schedules. 
It is a shocking and intolerable situation. 

I find it difficult to understand why 
the President has not used his far-reach- 
ing powers to resolve this matter. Since 
the executive branch has failed to exer- 
cise its powers, possibly the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
should and could get into the situation 
immediately with a view toward develop- 
ing an early settlement. 

The following are some of the tele- 
grams I have received on this important 


subject: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
July 20, 1966. 
Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoLTON: I read this 
morning that veterans returning from Viet- 
nam are unable to reach home because of the 
airline mechanics strike. Add to this the cost 
to industry and inconvenience to all citizens 
and it is inconceivable that the Government 
should not take prompt action to end this 
strike against the public interest. : 

Eaton YALE & Towne, Inc., 
W. R. Eames. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
July 19, 1966. 
Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike is current No. 1 problem 
hampering the economy of the country. We 
urge all out effort to effect immediate settle- 
ment. 

OGLEBAY NORTON CO. 
WALTER C. MAYO, 
Director of Trafic. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
July 18, 1966. 
Hon. FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Representative in Congress, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Current airline strike has gone beyond the 
ridiculous. In the public interest, strongly 
urge President powers be used to resume 
vital transportation system. Negotiate while 
working, why victimize the public. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
B. A. EVERLY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
July 19, 1966. 
Congresswoman FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This wire is to convey my deep concern as 
executive vice president of Arthur G. McKee 
and Company about the current serious dis- 
ruption in airline service. McKee is heavily 
dependent upon the airlines since it is a 
major construction and engineering com- 
pany engaged in a number of projects 
throughout this country and the rest of the 
world. This disruption is causing delay and 
cancellation of travel and transportation of 
goods required in connection with our cur- 
rent projects. Aside from the burdens im- 
posed on us directly we believe that the air- 
line stoppage will delay the completion of 
projects necessary to continuing prosperity 
of the economy of this country. Accordingly 
in accordance with your continuing interest 
in all aspects of the national welfare, we 
urge that you press all the parties involved 
including Government officials to use maxi- 
mum efforts to obtain a fair and immediate 
settlement to end this intolerable situation. 

ARTHUR G. MCKEE & Co., 
D. C. REYNOLD, 
Executive Vice President. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 14, 1966. 
Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are respectfully urged to do every- 
thing possible to terminate the strike of the 
International Association of Machinists 
against five of the Nation’s airline com- 
panies. 

With the strike ending the operations of 
four of the airlines serving Cleveland and 
leaving but one trunk airline company to 
carry on the burden of transporting airline 
passengers and property, this community 
and its vast area have suffered from its seri- 
ous economic impact and the traveling pub- 
lic has sustained many inconveniences. 

Your efforts to effectuate an early settle- 
ment will be greatly appreciated. 

CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Curtis LEE SMITH, President. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 14, 1966. 
Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airlines strike seriously affecting our in- 

dustry and service to customers. Strongly 
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urge drastic action to restore this vital serv- 
ice to industry and public. 
NATIONAL Acx Oo. 
T. LAURENCE STRIMPLE, 
Chairman. 
CLEVELAND, Oro, July 15, 1966. 
Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Congress must act promptly to prevent the 
economic paralysis and human tragedy being 
imposed by the arbitrary and extreme posi- 
tion of few unionists on the people of this 
Nation in the airlines strike. 

MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
ELLERY SEDGWICK, Jr., 
Chairman. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 14, 1966. 
Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American Greetings Corp. seriously handi- 

capped by airline strike. Urge you to prevail 
upon President Johnson to use all powers 
necessary for an early settlement. 

AMERICAN GREETING CORP., 

J. STEPWITH, 

Transportation Manager. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 14, 1966. 


If air travel our only major source trans- 
portation and airline management fair in 
negotiations trying keep within Presidential 
guidelines, it seems time to stop this unnec- 

eee interruption of our tax- 


resumed during negotiations. 
WEITE Trucks, 
H. J. Nave, President. 


STRIKES AGAINST THE PUBLIC 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 


point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 


tween the right to strike against man- 
agement and the right to strike against 
the public. 

By making it illegal for one union to 


tially 
gress could sharply reduce the danger 
of strikes against the public. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

_ CURTIS: END STRIKES AGAINST PUBLIC 


Congressman THomas B. Curtis of Webster 
Groves, in a House speech criticizing the 
Johnson Administration for its inaction in 
the airlines strike, has urged that a joint 
House-Senate committee undertake a probe 
of crippling national strikes. 

Representative Curtis made an important 
point when he said he would like to see such 
a committee study the distinction between 
labor's right to strike against management as 
opposed to striking against the public. 

“Labor has- the right to strike against 
management which I have defended and 
will continue to defend,” said Curtis. “How- 
ever, there is no economic justification for 
labor to strike or otherwise bring pressure 
te bear on the public through secondary boy- 
cotts or other means for their grievance is 
properly directed against management 
alone.” 

As a solution to nationwide etrikes, Curtis 
proposes prohibiting any contracts by the 
same union in the same industry from com- 
ing up for reconsideration at substantially 
the same time. 

This would protect labor's right to strike 
but would prevent unions from using the 
present “public misery—public pressure“ 
technique that now victimizes millions of 
innocent third and inflicts great dam- 
age on the nation's economy. 


A FURTHER REBUTTAL TO CHARGES 
MADE AGAINST THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
ms] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor» and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, during 
my debate on July 11 with the distin- 


made, along with material submitted in 
rebuttal, appear below. 

First. Charge: President Johnson is 
unable to select a Board of his own choos- 
ing and thus has little or no control over 
monetary policy. 

Rebuttal: It is true that President 
Johnson is unable to appoint his own 
Board. The reason is that Congress, by 
establishing long terms for Board mem- 
bers, sought to isolate the Federal Re- 
serve from shifting political currents. 

It is nevertheless a fact that the pres- 

-Johnson 


Martin was last appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a Board member, he was 
reappointed Chairman by President Ken- 
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nedy. Information on the present Board 


members appears below: 
Date of initial] Other dates and 
Name oath of office | information relat- 
ing to membership 
William McC. Apr. 2,1951 for 
Martin. * Rapp beginning 
Feb. 1, 1956. 
J. L. Robertson. Feb. 18,1952 | Reappointed for 
term beginning 
Feb. 1, 1964. 
Charles Shepard- Mar. 17,1955 
son. 
George W. Mitchell.] Aug. 31, 1961 Soen ted for 
Tm 
Feb. 1, 1962. 
J. Dewey Daane... Nov. 29, 1963 
Sherman J. Apr. 30,1965 
Andrew F. Brim- | Mar. 9, 1966 


mer, 


Second. Charge: The Federal Reserve 
System is a banker-dominated, banker- 
oriented autocracy which can control in- 
terest rates for the benefit of the com- 
mercial banks. 

Rebuttal: George W. Mitchell, a Gov- 
ernor of the Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, has given an effective re- 
sponse to this charge. Writing in “A 
Critique of Central Banking in the Unit- 
ed States,” published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston in 1964, he said: 

Now a word on the charge of excessive 
solicitude on the part of the Federal Reserve 
for the banking industry. The Federal Re- 
serve has a multitude of operating connec- 
tions with banks, and, of course, does have 
to stay constantly alert to insure that these 
transactions remain at arm’s length. More- 
over, Federal Reserve operations affect in- 
terest rates, hence the Federal Reserve is 
sometimes charged with controlling interest 
rates for the benefit of commercial banks. 
Other regulatory government agencies have 
the same general type of problem; the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, etc. About all one can 
say, except as the allegation is examined on 
a case by case basis, is that all of the regu- 
latory agencies are in position to have an in- 

of the public and pri- 
vate interest in any given action and should 
be accountable for steps taken. 

Is there evidence that the presidents (those 


Open Market Committee in the past two or 
three years. In a period when the Committee 
was moving toward higher interest rates one 
finds more presidents than Board members 
dissenting from the policies adopted by the 
majority. Of course, it was the majority's 
view that the public interest required such 
action. 


Third. Charge: The Republican Party 
is the party of high interest rates. 

Rebuttal: The fact is that the present 
severe tightening of credit is the result 
of the Johnson administration’s action 
and inaction, as the New York Times 
pointed out in the following editorial of 
July 1, 1966: 

Brake on Crepir 

The credit brake is being pressed down 

with imcreasing vigor. The new move by 


action that placed 
the availability of credit. So money will be 
scarcer and more expensive than ever. 
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There has been no response from the 
Johnson Administration to this latest tight- 
ening action, It seems to have overcome its 
initial opposition to high interest rates. It 
also has discarded its strictures against ap- 
plying the brakes too hard or too fast. The 
Administration may try to absolve itself of 
responsibility, but the fact is that the severe 
tightening of credit is largely due to its own 
action and inaction. 

Its failure to make use of flexible fiscal 
policy early this year left the main fob of 
curbing inflationary pressure to the monetary 
authorities. President Johnson felt com- 
mitted to pursue expansive spending policies 
to pay for the war in Vietnam and the war 
on poverty. But he could have offset this 
stimulation by asking Congress for tem- 
porary increases in taxes to curb business 
and consumer spending. If he had done so, 
the Federal Reserve could have followed a 
much gentler and less painful course. 

The Administration has also contributed 
to monetary tightness by positive action. 
In speeding up corporate tax collections and 
in selling participation in Government assets 
to the public, it has stimulated demand for 
credit and boosted interest rates. These 
steps have not only triggered an unhealthy 
rate war among credit institutions domes- 
tically; they have led to an escalation of 
rates internationally without reducing the 
deficit in the nation’s balance of payments 
or stemming the outfiow of gold. 

European experience suggests that aggres- 
sive application of the monetary brake is not 
necessarily fatal. But it has proved in the 
past to be a dangerous weapon, usually re- 
sulting in recession when used to excess. 
The economy is already responding to mone- 
tary tightness. If economic conditions 
demand additional action, then fiscal policy 
rather than monetary policy must be called 
into play. 


A column by M. J. Rossant from the 
July 18, 1966, edition of the New York 
Times also develops the point that the 
cause of high interest rates today lies 
not so much in the Federal Reserve's 
policies as in the administration's failure 
to put proper emphasis on fiscal policy. 
I include the article in the Record at this 
point: 

Wo's RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MONEY SQUEEZE? 
(By M. J. Rossant) 

Democrats in Congress are finally begin- 
ning to express their uneasiness over the high 
cost and growing scarcity of credit. Their 
grumbling comes as no surprise. The party 
of Andrew Jackson and William J 
Bryan, Franklin D. Roosevelt and John F. 
Kennedy has traditionally opposed tight 
money and high interest rates. 

Credit was cheaper and more readily avail- 
able in 1960, when Senator Kennedy was 

for the Presidency. He made 
a key issue of “dear money,” calling inter- 
est rates damagingly high and warning that 
he would not tolerate a credit policy that dis- 
crimimated against small business, home- 
builders and farmers. And the 1964 Demo- 
cratic platform boasted of ending the high 
interest, tight money“ policies of the Repub- 
licans and stressed “the importance of low 
interest rates” in assuring prosperity. 

In the current monetary squeeze—the 
tightest in a generation—the Democrats 
must speak softly. After all, the squeeze is 
taking place with one of their own in the 
White House. So they are muting their crit- 
icism, while deflecting its aim. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, the most 
vocal and persistent advocate of easy money 
in Congress, has led the way by trying to pin 
the blame on the Eisenhower Administration, 
which he claims is responsible because it 
permitted the Federal Reserve System to pur- 
sue an independent monetary policy. 
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retary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler has 
followed up by pointing to the independent 
action taken last December by the Federal 
Reserve, which he charges touched off the 
escalation in interest rates. 


SNIPING AT THE SPOILSPORT 


Sniping at the Federal Reserve comes 
naturally to Democrats. As the agency 
charged with maintaining the stability of 
the dollar, it has to play the role of spoil- 
sport, making unpopular decisions that make 
it an inviting and vulnerable target. But 
there are few objective observers who would 
side with Representative Parman and Sec- 
retary Fowler in accusing the Federal Re- 
serve of really being the villain of the piece. 

To be sure, the Federal Reserve has applied 
the credit brakes. Ever since last December 
it has sought to curb inflation at home and 
protect the dollar abroad. But it has pressed 
down slowly and reluctantly. 

Earlier in the year, Federal Reserve officials 
made clear that they wanted tighter credit 
reinforced by tax increases. They argued 
that resort to fiscal policy (taxation) would 
have slowed demand, while relying on 
monetary policy (interest rates) to curb the 
supply of credit was more suitable for an 
economy operating close to its limits of 
capacity. Tax increases also would have 
helped avert the current financial distor- 
tions and convulsions. 

Their plea and others like them went un- 
heeded. Even though the Administration 
has hailed flexible fiscal policy as the key 
weapon for influencing the economy, equally 
valuable for stimulating or restraining ac- 
tivity, it hemmed and hawed about raising 
taxes as inflationary pressures mounted. The 
Administration ended up doing very little, 
which meant the Federal Reserve had to do 
most. 

The fact is that the little that the Admin- 
istration did do in the fiscal area has served 
mainly to make the credit squeeze worse. 
Its speedup in the collection of corporate in- 
come taxes and its initiation of a graduated 
withholding system for individuals, which 
added to the Government’s tax take without 
reducing corporate or individual incomes, 
added to the already ebullient demand for 
credit. And its sales of participations in 
Government loans has contributed to the 
strong upward pressure on interest rates. 

Interest rates would have climbed and 
credit become scarcer even if taxes had been 
raised. But the violent nature of the escala- 
tion, which has led to severe strains on com- 
mercial banks, on savings and loan associa- 
tions, and on the home building industry 
and which may painfully affect the whole 
economy, could have been avoided. 

LEAP-FROGGING RATES 

Failure to make use of fiscal policy has 
also handicapped the effort to reduce the 
deficit in the nation’s balance of payments. 
Washington had hoped to close the gap be- 
tween rates here and in Europe. But so long 
as the United States depends on high interest 
rates, Europe follows suit, raising rates to 
maintain the gap. 

The Administration's approach does not in- 
validate the “new economics,” It is the Ad- 
ministration’s new economists, and 
Johnson himself, who have ignored its pre- 
cepts. The Democrats can rally around in- 
dicting the Federal Reserve and charging 
that Wall Street bankers are conspiring 
against the farmer and the small business- 
man, but they will have trouble convincing 
anyone that Mr. Johnson is a supine and in- 
nocent victim of events. A tightening of 
credit was made inevitable by the increased 
spending on Vietnam; but the Administra- 
tion has only itself to blame for the ex- 
treme—and potentially dangerous—mone- 
tary tightness that the Democrats are com- 
plaining about. 
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The Republican members of the Joint 
Economic Committee pointed out in the 
committee's 1966 annual report that un- 
less the administration took some of the 
load for fighting inflation off monetary 
policy by placing greater reliance on fis- 
cal policy the result would be skyrocket- 
ing interest rates and a severe financial 
squeeze. That prediction is now being 
borne out. The administration’s failure 
to alter the mix between fiscal and mone- 
tary poliey has led to a serious slump 
in the housing industry, a competitive 
war between commercial banks and 
thrift institutions, and severe hardships 
for small business and State and local 
government borrowers. 

Fourth. Charge: High interest rates 
help the bankers and hurt the little man. 

Rebuttal: High interest does work in- 
equities on various borrowers. However, 
it is oversimplified to say that bankers 

t while everyone else is hurt. If 
we were to follow the rule that interest 
rates should always be low, monetary 
policy would be crippled in its attempts 
to deal with fluctuations in economic 
activity. 

The Federal Reserve Board has sub- 
mitted a statement to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee which shows the im- 
pact of interest payments and receipts 
in the U.S. economy. The conclusion of 
that study is that consumers as a group 
enjoy a net surplus in the net balance of 
interest payments. The article appears 
below: 

INTEREST PAYMENTS AND RECEIPTS IN THE 

U.S. Economy* 

Many individual households and businesses 
owe debt and own interest-earning financial 
assets at the same time. Persons who pay 
mortgage debts, for example, frequently are 
earning some interest at the same time from 
holdings of savings accounts and indirectly, 
from their equity in life insurance and pen- 
sion plans. Even governments, Federal as 
well as State and local, are both debtors and 
holders of interest-earning financial assets. 
Data on total interest payments by U.S. non- 
financial sectors thus overstate the magni- 
tude of funds transferred from debtors to 
lenders, since a part of these payments are 
a transfer from one pocket to another of 
the same person or government unit. In 
some cases this transfer does not result in 
a cash labeled as “interest”; recip- 
ients of life insurance and pension benefits, 
for example, are receiving the interest earn- 
ings of life insurance and pension reserves 
without ever getting a check labeled as 
“interest.” 

As can be seen from tables 1 and 2 at- 
tached, households in the United States paid 
out a little over $19 billion in interest in 
1964, but in the aggregate received a little 
over $20 billion in interest earnings on their 
savings. (It should be noted that these 
tables show only those payments and receipts 
classed in the national accounts as interest, 
and do not include insurance and pension 
benefits.) In the net balance of interest 
payments, consumers as a group definitely 
enjoy a net surplus, And so, of course, do 
the finanical intermediaries, which receive 
interest on the savings they invest, and pay 
out this interest directly or in other forms 
such as insurance benefits and pension 
checks. Since many financial intermediaries 
are mutual tions—owned by their 
depositors, shareholders, or policyholders— 
much of the net surplus on interest payments 
shown for the financial sector also accrues to 


*Source: Federal Reserve Board, 
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individual households. As the tables indi- 
cate, the sectors paying out more in interes 
than they receive are the nonfinancial busi- 
ness groups and the Federal and State and 
local governments. 

Current data on interest flows by income 
class of recipient are not available. The most 
recent surveys, relating to the years 1960-61, 
show that more than 40 percent of all the 
monetary interest received by consumers was 
earned by families whose total income (after 
taxes) amounted to less than $6,000. Fami- 
lies with incomes between $6,000 and $10,000 
got about one-quarter of all consumer mone- 
tary interest income. Families earning more 
than $10,000 a year received the remaining 
35 percent of the total interest that was paid 
out to consumers. 
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These data are shown in detail in table 
3, and they are further developed in table 4. 
The latter table shows the average amount 
of income received in various income group- 
ings, and it shows the percentage of total 
income that is made up of monetary interest 
receipts. Relative to their total income, in- 
terest receipts are most important to the 
lowest income group; namely, the 4 percent 
of consumer units who earn less than $1,000 
a year. In this lowest income group 6.5 per- 
cent of income consisted of monetary in- 
terest, while for the average of all consumer 
units interest receipts accounted for only 1.2 
percent of total income. The proportion of 
income received in the form of interest was 
also above the average for the families in the 
$1,000-$3,000 income group. 
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The importance of interest receipts to 
lower income families, a factor often over- 
looked in discussions of the impact of 
changes in interest rates, is explained in 
part by the large proportion of retired peo- 
ple whose income is low because they are 
living on pensions and the earnings from 
savings accumulated during their working 
years. Preliminary results from surveys 
conducted recently by the Federal Reserve, 
and now in process of being tabulated and 
analyzed, show that elderly families account 
for about one-fifth of the lower- and middle- 
income groups, but hold about two-fifths of 
the interest-earning assets owned by these 
groups. But these older folk account for 
only one-twentieth of the debt owed by 
lower- and middle-income classes. 


TABLE 1.—Monetary interest payments in the United States, calendar years 1959-64 
[In billions of dollars) 


A. ‘Total payments by U.S. nonfinancial Segtors - 


SB LOUIE ON MOCO Pos ( ⁰ 22 
Cc. For debt on owner-occupied houses. 


D. For other debt.. 


E. Unin 
F. 


2 


— 
— 


32. 7 30. 9 
e St aie eee sR A 11.8 13.4 
S as ait E ESRR 5.4 6.1 
r 6. 5 7.3 
nr 5.1 5.8 
6.7 7.6 
1.8 21 
7. 3 8. 1 


L 
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K. 


Plus 
Plus payments by U.S. financial sectors 


L Equals total monetary interest payments in U. 8 


Total lidam byt by U.S. oe ge sectors (line A) 
payments by foreigners 8. sectors 


CTC 32.7 30. 9 
` 1.0 

6.4 7.7 

39. 9 45. 6 


38.7 42.8 47, 2 51.6 

1 1.3 1.5 1.7 
8.4 10.1 11.8 13.5 
48.2 54. 2 60. 5 66, 8 


Includes — — ent 


2 Includes m rere agentes, by individuals who are landlords. 
ies, security and commodity brokers and dealers, 
fyi by these financial businesses for 
tions are shown on line K. System 


3 Excludes 5 oe — 1 
and insurance carriers. T 
incorporated and eee institu 


4 Excludes intra-Federal Government transfers. 


both, 


Nork.— Detail may not add to totals, due to rounding, 
Source: Department of Commerce and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


Taste 2.—Sector distribution of monetary interest receipts in the United States, calendar years 1959-64 


A. Total monetary interest receipts (line N, table 1) 
Received by: 

B. — ͤ AA ͤ PI eee K 

C. Federal Gi Government 

D. State and local governments... 

E. Financial sectors 

= Nonfinancial te business 


corpora: 
Households and nonprofit institutions 


{In billions of dollars] 


Spem, 
tete ers 


Interest receipts from claims on United Stat 
Interest receipts from public including 8 
ment transactions, 


Excludes intra-Federal Govern- 


Nore.—Detail may not add to totals, due to rounding. 


System. 


Source: Department of Commerce and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


TABLE 3.—The distribution of total income and interest income among consumers in different income groups, annual averages, 1960-61 


After-tax income groups 


1 Families or lag ae aers — 5 


Relative distribution 


"hobbel Oo 


00. 0 
7 0.3 
2 7.1 
8 29.8 
5 39.0 
8 23.7 
8 14.7 
0 9.0 


known whether a tendency toward underreporting introduces a bias in comparisons by 


Total mone: income groups. 
3 Includes inderest re reserved (or credited to account) from bonds, sav accounts, 

notes, mortgages, e terest on U.S. savings bonds is recorded when these bonds 

are cashed in father t than when it accrues. 


The underlying data are estimated on the basis of information gathered in surveys. 
Such surveys may suffer from an underreporting of total interest income. It is not a 


s Detail may not add to totals due to rounding, 


ource: U.S. Department oi Labor, Consumer Expenditures and Income (BLS 
— Nos. 237-38 and 287-88); and unpublished data from Department of Agriculture, 
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TABLE 4.— Average total income and average interest income of consumers—and percent of families reporting interest income and paying 
premiums for private life insurance, annual averages, 1960-61 


$10,000 to $14,990 _ — 


OS A ES TORE EE ESN EER SMS, NS 


rere i j 


“ICO COM moc | wo 
3888888 
SSSness 


Families or consumer units. 
For definition and comments, see footnote 3, table 3. 


Fifth. Charge: The Federal Reserve 
has gone its own way and has never 
coordinated its activities with other 
Government programs. 

Rebuttal: The record shows that the 
coordination of economic policies has 
generally been very good. Professor 
James Tobin of Yale University, a for- 
mer member of President Kennedy’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, has writ- 
ten as follows in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston’s 1964 annual report: 


Since the Accord there has been very little 
evidence of conflict between Federal Reserve 


cal parties the Federal Reserve and the Treas- 
ury have seen eye to eye, with few excep- 
tions. Their disagreements have not been 
larger in magnitude than the normal dis- 
agreements among agencies within the Exec- 
utive branch. It is true of course that the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury together 
do not always see eye to eye with the rest 
of the Administration. Sometimes from the 
point of view of the Council of Economic 
Advisers I have been worried that it is the 
Treasury that is too independent of the 
Executive! 

Seriously, I think it is a fact of life that 
almost every agency of the federal govern- 
ment, even within the Executive branch, has 
a certain degree of independent power stem- 
ming from its constituency—the people with 
whom it deals, and whom in a sense it rep- 
resents. The power of financial officials in 
governments, whether in the central bank 
or in the Treasury, stems from their constit- 
uency. The same is true of the power of 
many other officials—the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in our government, for example. 
The independence of the Federal Reserve 
comes from the political power of the finan- 
cial community. How far can and will the 
President and the Congress go in pursuing 
policies opposed by powerful and respected 
financial lenders? What if the financial com- 
munity loses confidence? 


In that same report, Governor Mitch- 
ell, a Kennedy appointee to the Board, 
wrote as follows: 


It seems to me that at the highest policy 
levels there is a clear recognition that U.S. 
economic policy must be, and is, integrated; 
monetary policy is not excepted from this 
integration. Evidence of this, just to take 
an example, was the Administration balance 
of payments program in the summer of 1963 
involving substantial Federal Reserve par- 
ticipation. This participation was nego- 
tiated within the government. Some might 
say it would have been easier for the Admin- 
istration simply to tell the Federal Reserve 
what its role was to be. But I think there 
are important advantages to permitting the 


3 Excludes group insurance policies. 


Source: See table 3. 


Federal Reserve a quasi-independent consul- 
tive role. It has a special expertise; it is 
insulated from the bias of transitory politi- 
cal squabbles; it has outstanding staff re- 
sources and a long record of constructive 
cooperation within government. 


Secretary Fowler and Budget Director 
Schultze have also testified that coordi- 
nation between the Federal Reserve and 
administration policymakers has been 
good. In their appearance before the 
Joint Economic Committee this spring, 
the following exchanges took place: 

Senator Jorpan. How would you describe 
the pattern of day-to-day coordination 
which now exists between the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the officials of the executive 
branch? Do you have any suggestions on 
how that coordination might be improved? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. I think over the period of 
the past 5 years that coordination has been 
in general good. As you, of course, know, we 
think there was a fall from grace, if you will, 
in December. We think this was primarily 
a matter of bad timing. We think the 
mechanisms for coordination are good. The 
Federal Reserve Board is an individual body, 
and even with good coordination judgments 
will differ. I have no specific 
for better mechanisms of coordination. 

Naturally, I would hope that we would 
be able to coordinate our timing better in 
the future. 

Senator Jorpan. In you opinion does the 
administration favor the continuation of 
the independence of the Federal Reserve 
Board or would it like to see the Federal Re- 
serve Board under the control of the execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. I believe that the present 
arrangement, which, I guess, is best described 
as independent, should be continued. 

Representative Curtis, Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you are a member of 
what has been called the Quadriad; are 
you not? 

Secretary Fow er. Yes. 

Representative Curtis. I understand that 


a great deal of the criticism of the Fed's 


action is geared to the fact there was not 
coordination; am I correct in that ob- 
servation? 

Secretary Fowrn. Well, to clarify the co- 
ordination point, I want to make very clear 
that comments I have made regarding coor- 
dination have been addressed to another 
aspect; namely, the publicly expressed feeling 
I had that it would have been better to make 
any decision in the monetary field at the 
time the budget, the state of the Union 
message, and the Economic Report were at 
least in hand—particularly the budget. I 
have not complained of any failure of co- 
ordination in the process of communication 
back and forth. 


Representative Curtis. That is what I was 
going to ask. 

Secretary FowLER. Oh, we have had very 
excellent communication—frequent, frank, 
and full. Insofar as I am personally con- 
cerned, I have no complaint on that score. 

Just so the record may be complete on 
that, on November 28, in a public statement 
@ week in advance of the Fed action, I said 
that there may be room for honest differences 
of opinion among well-informed and un- 
prejudiced persons on this issue; however, 
it is my strong belief that any orderly adjust- 
ment of a procedural coordinated mix of 
fiscal and monetary policies to deal with the 
period ahead calls for that policy mix to be 
determined only with the full knowledge of 
the President's new budget. 

That has been my only comment on co- 
ordination. 

Representative Curtis. In other words, 
what it really is, is a difference of opinion. 

Secretary Fow.er. As to timing and nature. 

Representative Curtis. But not as far as 
communications are concerned? 

Secretary Fow ier. None whatsoever. 


Sixth. Charge: Because the Federal 
Reserve fails to coordinate its activities 
with the rest of the Government, its inde- 
pendence should be curtailed sharply. 

Rebuttal: A strong case for the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve has 
been stated before the Joint Economic 
Committee by Prof. Henry Wallich of 
Yale University. In testimony last De- 
cember, Professor Wallich said: 

The independence of the Federal Reserve is 
of a peculiar kind. Its independence is 
within the Government, not from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The conflicts of opinion that have arisen 
from time to time between the Fed and the 
executive branch are of a sort that may 
also arise within the executive branch itself. 
They are likely to be differences about 
means, not ends. This I believe to have been 
the case also in the latest disagreement. 
The difference is that if the Federal Reserve 
had been set up as a regular Government 
department, or as part of an existing depart- 
ment, the President could resolve such con- 
flicts. 

Lack of unified command, however, is not 
unusual in our presidential system of gov- 
ernment. The President has no means of 
controlling fiscal policy either, taxes and 
expenditures being determined by Congress. 
President Kennedy’s request for some ad- 
ministrative discretion over tax rates, which 
would have given the President a tool for 
stabilization policy comparable to monetary 
policy, was not accepted. Unified control 
over most economic policy instruments is 
usual in countries with a parliamental form 
of government. But even in some of those, 
and not the economically least successful 
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ones, the central bank has been given a cer- 
tain independence. In our own system of 
checks and balances, there seems to be no 
anomaly in the kind of independence that 
the Federal Reserve enjoys. 

The justification for some degree of central 
bank independence seems to me twofold. 
One is to take the unpopular task of occa- 
sional credit tightening out of the political 
arena. The other, which has become more 
important since prices ceased to have flexi- 
bility downwards, is to give decisions that 
have long enduring effects to any agency 
with a greater degree of continuity than that 
of a regular Government department. Busi- 
ness cycles come and go, but a price increase, 
once it has occurred, is virtually irreversible 
under today’s conditions. In decisions af- 
fecting the price level a very long-term point 
of view should be taken, and an agency with 
some independence is best qualified to do 
that. 

It is probably true that in such decisions, 
if there is a difference of opinion, the central 
bank is more likely to be on the side of 
price stability than the executive branch. 
But as I look at the price record of our 
economy over the years of the Federal 
Reserve's existence, I do not have the im- 
pression that the defenders of price stability 
have had an unduly strong voice. Such 
voice as they have I should like to see 
preserved. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


It should also be noted that President 
Johnson and President Kennedy both re- 
affirmed their belief in and support of 
the independence of the Federal Reserve. 
A statement issued by President Johnson 
on October 26, 1964 follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL STATEMENT No, 2 ON ECONOMIC 
Issues: MONETARY POLICY FOR STABILITY 
AND GROWTH, OCTOBER 26, 1964 
1. Monetary policy is one of our crucially 

important tools for maintaining a healthy 

and noninfiationary economy. The job is 
never easy. But the results over the past 

4 years have been remarkable: 

Ample but not excessive credit has been 
available to businesses, home buyers, and 
State and local governments. 

At the same time, short-term interest 
rates have been pushed up to reduce capital 
outflows and help correct our balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Yet long-term interest rates, which are 
so important to domestic borrowers, have 
remained moderate; in fact, home mortgage 
rates and the rates paid by State and local 
governments are lower today than in early 
1961. 

2. All this has been made possible by close 
ties between our monetary and our fiscal and 
debt management policies, and close harmony 
among the men responsible for these policies: 
We have maintained the Federal Reserve’s 
traditional independence within the Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet the Federal Reserve and the adminis- 
tration agree entirely on the practical need 
for informal coordination among the various 
economic programs of the Government. 

The President meets periodically with a 
group consisting of Secretary Dillon, Chair- 
man Martin, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Budget Director Gordon, and Chairman Hel- 
ler, of the Council of Economie Advisers, and 
they in turn are in close and continuous 
contact. 

These efforts have resulted in government 
by consensus, not by conflict, in economic 
policy. 

3. In the future as in the past, our mone- 
tary system must remain flexible, and not be 
bound by any rigid, mechanical rules: 

In an atmosphere of private and public 
moderation, monetary policy has been stead- 
ily expansionary for 4 years. 
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With continued moderation, there can be 
the continued monetary expansion essential 
to economic growth. 

But if inflation develops, or if excessive 
outflows of funds occur, the Federal Reserve 
System is in a position to do what is neces- 
sary. 


On October 31, 1960, Senator Kennedy 
said: 

Third, we must have a flexible, balanced, 
and, above all, a coordinated monetary and 
fiscal policy. We do not, let me make it clear, 
advocate any changes in the constitution of 
the Federal Reserve System. It is important 
to keep the day-to-day operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve removed from political pressures, 
while preserving the President's responsibil- 
ity for longer range coordination of economic 
policies. 


THE JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION 
AND HIGH INTEREST RATES: NOT 
NEW NOR OLD BUT BAD ECO- 
NOMICS 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
IS] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months now, I have argued on the floor 
of this House that the inflationary ex- 
penditure policies of the Johnson admin- 
istration have resulted in interest rates 
which were too high and very damaging 
to our economy and to the welfare of 
many individual citizens. 

Last week, in a colloquy with the chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, I 
pointed out that the administration’s re- 
liance on monetary policy to combat in- 
flation by allowing interest rates to rise 
to a dangerously high level was actually 
contributing to the inflationary spiral. 
It is obvious that when interest rates go 
up, the prices of goods and services go up 
as well when we have expanding markets 
and a boom economy as we have at the 
present time. 

This weekend, the Federal Reserve 
Board, realizing the dangers of such high 
interest rates, moved to lower rates on 
certificates of deposit in an attempt to 
hold back the rising cost of money. 
This is, as we know, only a stopgap 
measure, as only the use of a more 
restrictive expenditure policy can ade- 
quately deal with the infiationary situa- 
tion we are now facing. 

I am happy, Mr. Speaker, to see this 
problem explained and discussed by the 
Washington Post’s economic columnist 
Herbert Rowen in his column of July 17, 
1966. Mr. Rowen clearly illustrates the 
failure of the “new economics” to realize 
the dangers that are inherent in a defi- 
cit-spending, high-interest-rate policy. 

Because Mr. Rowen’s article gets to 
the heart of the interest-rate problem, I 
am inserting it into the Recorp today for 
all concerned Members to study. As this 
columnist so aptly says, “What we have 
here is not ‘new’ nor ‘old,’ just bad eco- 
nomics.” It is time for this message to 
get across to those now making the eco- 
nomic policy of this Nation. 
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L.B.J. To BLAME FOR CHURNING INTEREST 
RATES 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

More than it cares to admit, the Johnson 
Administration is worried about price infla- 
tion, which resumed a dangerous upward 
course last month. Yet, the President stub- 
bornly resists a tax increase that would slow 
the boom, especially in business investment. 

As Gov. Sherman J. Maisel of the Federal 
Reserve Board said in a speech last week, 
that would have been “the simplest .. . the 
most direct” way of holding things in check. 

Instead, President Johnson—who was sup- 
posed to have had a Populist abhorrence of 
high interest rates—has allowed monetary 
policy to carry the ball. 

We have had, as a result, a disastrous 
“rate war“, with interest charges leap-frog- 
ging out of sight. Banks, savings institu- 
tions, and Uncle Sam himself are in a mad 
competition for money. 

Interest and dividend rates of 514 and 5½ 
per cent are now common. One Alaska sav- 
ings bank offers depositors 5.65 per cent. 
Shrewd investors can get around 5.7 per cent 
on some Government issues. Home mort- 
gage rates under 6 per cent are almost non- 
existent. 

And the end is not in sight, although on 
Friday, the Federal Reserve moved to clip 
back some of the more tantalizing rates 
banks have offered small depositors. 

While money is “tight”, in the sense that 
interest rates are high, the traditional im- 
pact of costlier money has been absent. The 
money supply, since the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate last December, has 
actually been increasing faster than before. 

The classic expectation was that costlier 
money would discourage borrowing. But it 
simply hasn't worked out that way. Con- 
vinced of good markets and boom times, 
businessmen have willingly paid the price— 
higher interest rates—to expand their opera- 
tions and build up inventories. 

So what we have is an economy crying for 
restraint through fiscal policy or monetary 
policy—and getting neither. The only re- 
straint that L.B.J.’s present policy (or non- 
policy) is enforcing is excessive trouble for 
the housing and construction industry. 

At some point in this process, unless the 
Administration acts on the fiscal side, the 
Federal Reserve Board may be tempted to do 
what it has resisted so far—and that is to 
make interest rates frighteningly high. 

The discount rate is now 4½ per cent. In 
the present circumstances, one could justify 
a5 or 5% per cent discount rate. The banks’ 
prime lending rate, now 534 per cent, could 
go to 614 or 6½ per cent. Loans to smaller 
customers could go to 7 per cent. 

All of this could also knock the economy 
into a cocked hat, and the FRB fears it may 
be tagged with responsibility for a recession. 

But what are the other options? 

The administration seems to be sitting 
around waiting for “good news” in the form 
of a slow-down in some important sector of 
the economy. For example, officials take 
cheer that the Gross National Product ap- 
parently rose only $10-$11 billions (at an- 
nual rates) in the second quarter, compared 
with $17 billions in the first. 

But the drift of the war in Vietnam—and 
perhaps, ultimately elsewhere in Asia—leads 
everyone in Washington to the conclusion 
that arms spending will move up, not down 
in the year ahead. 

Thus, the comfort“ from a slower-paced 
GNP in the second quarter may dissipate 
with a new bulge in the third. 

Nevertheless, high-placed insiders in the 
administration told me in the past few days, 
that there will be no move toward higher 
taxes at this time. 

They profess to fear that Congress might 
stall on a tax bill, and pass it only after the 
peak of inflationary pressure has passed. 
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The only anti-inflationary action which 
the administration has summoned courage 
recently was a roll-back of a 5 percent in- 
crease in the alloying metal, molybdenum. 

There, it had a sitting duck in a two- 
company industry where the leader had an 
outstanding profit record. In thousands of 
other situations, more meaningful to the 
consumer, prices are escalating, and the ad- 
ministration has no plan or program to keep 
them in check. 

The economy today is a complex of record 
profits, rising prices, record interest rates. 
There is an open invitation to labor to trans- 
late 1966’s price inflation into 1967's wage 
inflation. 

It’s not anything this administration can 
be proud of. What we have here is not 
“new”, nor “old”, just bad economics. 


THE PROPERTY TAX—A NATIONAL 
DIALOG NECESSARY 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
TIS] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
forward to a study of the property tax 
written by Prof. Dick Netzer of New York 
University, published by the Brookings 
Institution, it is stated that this is the 
first comprehensive analysis of the prop- 
erty tax to be undertaken since 1931. I 
am happy that at long last such a study 
has been made. However, it is only a 
first step to developing a dialog in this 
vital area. It is a tragedy that for over 
35 years this area has been so neglected 
by the scholars. 

Mr. Speaker, the property tax has re- 
sponded in noble fashion to the demands 
of local governments for revenues to 
finance education and other community 
facilities, throughout our history and has 
made unusual contributions since World 
War I during the education and popula- 
tion explosion. I am convinced that 
properly updated, developed and en- 
forced, the property tax can continue to 
support expanding educational services, 
under the control of local governments, 
and remain a principal source of local 
government revenues. 

It is disturbing when scholars both in- 
sid. and outside of the Congress ignore 
and pass off the property tax as inade- 
quate for modern needs without even an 
attempt to make a thorough study to 
understand fully its capabilities or its 
basic economic theories. Much creative 
innovatior has gone into making adjust- 
ments in the tax by various local com- 
munities to keep it progressive and a 
spur to economic development. How- 
ever, these innovations have gone un- 
stucied and unheralded and therefore 
have not been adopted by other com- 
munities throughout the United States 
to the extent that they could and should 
be adopted. 

Incidentally, the development of a 
modernized real estate property tax is 
the basic land reform needed by almost 
all the so-called economically under- 
developed countries. 
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Last week in an editorial of the July 11 
edition.of Newsweek magazine Raymond 
Moley contributed to carrying forward a 
national dialog which is urgently needed 
on this subject. I am inserting Mr. 
Moley’s editorial into the Recorp to bring 
it further to the attention of my col- 
leagues and others: 

Property Tax REFORM 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The income tax has so monopolized public 
attention that, until recently, the property 
tax has been noted only as a local or personal 
issue. But this tax yields approximately $23 
billion, which about equals the yield of the 
corporation income tax. And without the 
property tax, the income tax would become 
an insupportable burden. 

The property tax, with its inequities and 
its mode of collection, touches substantially 
every business and millions and millions of 
homeowners and tenants. Its reform thus 
becomes a great national problem which only 
recently has been publicly recognized and 
commented upon. 

At the root of the operation of the property 
tax is the assessor, But his office, a political 
plum tree, generally operates under anti- 
quated and unfair laws and methods. 

A year ago in Claremont, Calif., I attended 
a conference of assessors of a number of 
American communities who exchanged views 
about the improvement of their work with 
several of their counterparts (valuers) from 
Australia and New Zealand, where assessment 
is highly professionalized. What emerged 
was the critical need in the United States for 
reform in the method of selecting assessors, 
in the rules and laws under which they op- 
erate and in the qualifications for the chiefs 
and their staffs. 

CORRUPTION 

It is a deplorable commentary on our civili- 
zation that the need for reform is seldom 
recognized until scandal and crime are un- 
earthed. This awakening has recently come 
to three California cities. 

The need for revenue for San Francisco, 
Oakland and San Diego suddenly threw the 
light upon the county assessors there. Grave 
irregularities were revealed and published in 
the press. The assessors in San Francisco 
and Alameda counties were indicted and 
convicted. The death of the assessor in San 
Diego brought about a change in the office. 
The major charge was wholesale bribery. 
Before all this happened, a new assessor in 
Los Angeles, Philip Watson, had instituted 
fundamental reforms, and his office is recog- 
nized as competent and clean. 

In California, as in many other states, 
assessors are elected. This introduces politics 
and with it some of its familiar evils. For 
the assessor has such potential over taxpayers 
that the temptations are very great to show 
favoritism at a price. 

The best opinion is that assessors should 
be appointed, perhaps by a bipartisan state 
board, that high qualifications should be im- 
posed and that their staffs should be up to 
civil-service standards. 

A second reform should be the imposition, 
by law and practice, of standard valuations 
on all property at a specified percentage of 
the market value and subject to constant 
review. 

HIGHER LAND ASSESSMENTS 

But a still more basic reform should be 
& correction of the present disparity in the 
valuation of building improvements and of 
land. 

In San Francisco the Arthur D. Little con- 
sulting firm was recently employed by the 
City Planning Commission to study property- 
tax policies. A major feature of its report 
was the disparity between the tax burden 
upon land on the one hand and improve- 
ments on the other. It pointed out that over 
a period of ten years the assessed valuation 
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of the land had actually dropped from 30 
to 25 per cent. “Thus, the burden of taxa- 
tion has been falling more heavily on im- 
provements on the land than on the land 
itself. With this trend and the threat of 
a growing tax rate, owners will be reluctant 
to improve their property, lest the increase 
in taxes nullify the benefits of the improve- 
ments... Furthermore, the disparity in 
assessed value between new and old build- 
ings selling at the same price discourages new 
construction and the replacement of old 
buildings.” 

This verdict today confirms what was said 
by David Ricardo, the great British econo- 
mist, a century and a half ago. He said 
that what is good for the landowner is bad 
for every other element in the economy. 

Moreover, a land tax is almost. completely 
shielded from corruption, 

Sit on the land. Don't improve your prop- 
erty, and you will profit. But build and im- 
prove, and the tax gatherer will pounce upon 
you as if you were an enemy of the republic. 


CURRENT U.S. POLICY AND THE 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROB- 
LEM 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CUR- 
11S] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, our con- 
tinuing and currently growing balance- 
of-payments deficit demands that we 
consider all soundly developed remedies, 
As a result of a 2-year study, the Inter- 
national Economic Policy Association has 
recently published a book entitled “The 
United States Balance of Payments: An 
Appraisal of U.S. Economic Strategy.” 

An appraisal of this work by Henry 
Hazlitt in Newsweek is worthy of my col- 
leagues’ attention. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From Newsweek, July 4, 1966] 
BUSINESS TIDES: SHORTSIGHTED REMEDY 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The latest and in some ways the most 
thorough study that has ever been made of 
“The United States Balance of Payments” 
has just been published in a large book of 
200 pages by the International Economic 
Policy Association. This is a private research 
group whose membership includes twenty 
major U.S. corporations. It makes, alto- 
gether, 33 recommendations for solving the 
payments deficit. Most of these are in the 
right direction, and some of them are 
excellent. 

The most important recommendation is 
negative: the Administration should aban- 
don as soon as possible its restraints on for- 
eign investment. 

By trying to restrain and penalize foreign 
investment, the government is in effect treat- 
ing such investment (which even in total 
accounts for less than 10 per cent of our out- 
going payments) as if it were actually the 
cause of the payments deficit. Making for- 
eign investment the scapegoat is completely 
arbitrary. It happens also to be foolishly 
shortsighted. 

WHOSE DEFICIT? 

The IEPA study, in fact, points out that 
for several years the private sector as a whole, 
as a result of export surpluses and income on 
private investments abroad, has generated 
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a payments surplus, while Pederal spending 
(foreign aid, military outlays, etc.) has been 
“consistently in deficit by over $3 billion a 
year, notwithstanding tied aid and military- 
hardware sales." The study calculates that 
exports to affiliates of U.S. manufacturing 
corporations account for 35 per cent of total 
U.S. exports of manufactured goods. In ad- 
dition, direct imvestments abroad by U.S. 
eompanies return earned income which ex- 
ceeds the outflow of capital in nearly every 
industry and in practically every area of the 
world. 

The government insists that its foreign aid, 
even though it is given away, does not ser- 
iously add to the payments deficit. This is 
because, it argues, 80 per cent of AID’s eco- 
nomic assistance has been in the form of 
goods and services procured in the United 
States. The IEPA study admits that this 
device of “tying” aid to purchases in the U.S. 
may curtail the direct adverse impact on the 
ee balance. But it points out that 

ent’s calculation fails to allow 
ton the “substitution” effect. The aid-receiv- 
ing country, in other words, may use its aid 
dollars merely to buy goods it would other- 
wise have here commercially with 
dollars it already owned. It is then able to 
transfer its earned dollars for purchases in 
other countries. 


SUBSTITUTION EFFECT 


Strong evidence that this is happening on 
a large scale is provided by a comparison of 
our aid to and trade with Latin America. 
U.S. net disbursements to Latin America al- 
most doubled from the level of the 1956-1960 
period, when they averaged roughly $360 
million, to an average of about $652 million 
over the 1961-1964 period, Total Latin Amer- 
ican imports went up from an average of 
$7,650,000,000 a year between 1956 and 1960 
to an annual average of $8,060,000,000 during 
1961-1964, an average increase of $413 mil- 
lion. Yet total Latin American imports from 
the U.S. declined by an average of $100 mil- 
lion, despite the doubling of total aid and 
the “tying” of such aid. 

There is reason to think that the “substi- 
tution” principle has an even wider appli- 
cation than the IEPA study estimates, but 
there is not space to consider its ramifica- 
tions here, If the study has a serious weak- 
ness, it is in not giving sufficient emphasis to 
the effect of inflation and our chronic budget. 
deficits in making the deficit in the balance 
of payments inevitable, 

But the great merit of the study is its proof 
of the harmfulness of governmental re- 
straints on foreign investment. A substan- 
tial part of our exports depends upon such 
investment. The study urges the govern- 
ment to give assurances that, in addition to 
maintaining the gold value of the dollar, it 
will not try to restrict or control the move- 
ment of “The only really long-run 
factor working in the direction of eliminating 
deficits,” the study insists, “is the growth in 
exports, income, royalties and fees which are 
related to direct private investments abroad. 
Any prolonged limitations in this area can 
serve only to weaken whatever long-range 
strength there is in the U.S. position.” 


CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES’ 
TRIPS TO SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 


IS] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members have requested that a copy of 
the letter of the Honorable MENDEL 
Rivers and the Honorable WIL H. 
Bates, chairman and ranking Republican 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee to Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara on the subject of con- 
gressional office seekers going to South 
Vietnam to which reference was made 
during the debate on the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act be placed in the RECORD, 

Iam happy to doso. The administra- 
tion’s actions in encouraging and ac- 
commodating this kind of politicking are 
hard to understand. 

The letter is as follows: 


HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Seeretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: We, the under- 
signed, the Chairman and the ranking Re- 
publican of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, are advised that there have been, 
and are presently, congressional] office seek- 
ers in Viet Nam, dressed in military attire, 
being briefed by our top military leaders, 
being transported in military vehicles, air- 
craft and naval vessels and, in general, con- 
suming the time of our key personnel of our 
Armed Forces. In our judgment, this politi- 
cal junketing should be banned forthwith. 
Even if such trips were advisable, it is difi- 
cult to see how we can accord such privileges 
to a few without extending the same oppor- 
tunity to all. This would result in an utterly 
impossible situation. 

Some Members of Congress, for investiga- 
tive and legislative purposes, need to travel 
to war zones. We have been urged by the 
Administration, and privately by military 
leaders, to keep these visits to a minimum 
and we concur and have complied with these 
expressed desires of the Executive Branch of 
our government, 

On the other hand, we deplore the ex- 
cursions of those who have no responsibility 
in this area and who only serve to clutter 
up our limited facilities and impose upon the 
time and patience of our hard pressed com- 
manders who are trying to protect the lives 
of American men who have been sent there. 

Political bally-hoo has no place im an area 
where Americans are dying. Some of the 
statements which we have read border on or 
are breaches of American security and should 
not be countenanced. 


BILL INTRODUCED TO PROHIBIT 
THE MAILING OF UNSOLICITED 
SAMPLE DRUGS AND OTHER PO- 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KUPFERMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill, H.R. 16391 
to amend title 39, United States Code to 
prohibit the mailing to the general public 
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of unsolicited sample drug products and 
other potentially harmful items. 

The problem this bill covers, was 
brought to my attention by one of my 
constituents, Mrs. Victor R. Struber, 
which is that unsolicited commercial 
items that are potentially dangerous to 
children and others, are being sent 
through the mail. 

Numbered among the products involved 
are razor blades, drugs and chemicals. 

While the senders of these articles may 
not be conscious of the accidents that 
could result, I feel it is a bad busimess 
practice and should be stopped. As in 
many other areas, what is good or not 
harmful to adults may be bad and harm- 
ful to children. 

The bill I have introduced today will 
put an end to this type of commercial 
advertising, and the items involved will 
still be available in the normal course of 
business. 


OFPICE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
OPENED IN WASHINGTON, D.c. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
KUPFERMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the privilege this morning of attend- 
ing the opening of the Office of the City 
of New York in Washington, D.C., at 1730 
K Street NW. 

This is a major step forward for urban 
areas, a first of its kind, and acknowl- 
edges the fact, long honored only by suf- 
ferance, that the activities of this Con- 
gress and of the agencies of the Federal 
Government have a major significance in 
the future of urban centers. 

Not until the election of a former 
Member of this House, my predecessor, 
the Honorable John V. Lindsay, as 
mayor, however, did New York City ac- 
cept this obvious fact. 

8 Lindsay is to be commended on 

his perspicacity. 


Members of the Congress from New 
York City attending the opening in- 
cluded: Senator Jacon K. Javits, and 
Congressmen JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, JONA- 
THAN B. BINGHAM, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Seymour HALPERN, EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, WILLIAM F. 
Ryan, and James H. SCHEVER. 

I set. forth here, Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of the announcement by Mayor Lindsay 
of the opening of the New York City office 
in Washington, D.C., and his statement 
with respect thereto. 

OFFICE or Mayor JOEN V. LINDSAY, Crry HALE, 
New Yorx Crrr 

Mayor John V. Lindsay today officiated at 
the opening of New York City’s Washington 
office. 


Members of the New York City Congres- 
sional delegation were expected to attend 
the opening at 9 A.M. Both New York Sen- 
ators were also invited. 

The four-room office is located at 1730 “K” 
Street, N.W. The Mayor said its purpose was 
to develop “an effective working relationship 
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between the City and the Federal Govern- 
ment in matters of common interest.” 

In announcing the office opening, Mayor 
Lindsay said, “We are in sight of a new era— 
an era of urban renaissance which can be 
brought about through the joint efforts of 
the Federal Government and the Cities. But 
this new era will not occur automatically.” 

“Cities must fully understand and learn 
to work with Federal programs and the Fed- 
eral Government must fully appreciate and 
learn to work with the problems of the Cities. 

“In view of the fiscal straight-jacket in 
which regions like the New York City area 
today find themselves, it is essential that we 
do all we can to make maximum use of avail- 
able resources. The establishment of a New 
York City office here in Washington will do 
much to achieve this end.” 

Mayor Lindsay outlined the functions of 
the City’s Washington office as follows: 

1. To serve as a liaison office between the 
City and Federal Agencies. 

2. To coordinate the City’s dealings with 
the Federal Government in order to take 
maximum advantage of Federal programs. 

3. To assure that the Federal Government 
is kept informed of the problems, needs, and 
views of the City. 

4. To keep the City fully informed of rele- 
vant Federal legislative and administrative 
developments. 

5. To formulate necessary legislative pro- 
posals. 

The Mayor also announced that he had 
asked Murray Drabkin, a long-time associate, 
to set up the office and to get it under way. 

Mr. Drabkin, a lawyer, has had extensive 
experience in Washington, where he served 
as counsel to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. More recently, as Mayor Lindsay's 
Special Consultant on Tax Policy, Mr. Drab- 
kin was chiefly responsible for formulating 
the Mayor’s overhaul of the City’s tax sys- 
tem. 

Miss Marian G, Clow, former administrative 
secretary to the Mayor when he was a Con- 
gressman in Washington, will serve as office 
oa — of the New York City office in 

n, 


Mayor Lindsay was present at the 
opening of the office and later gave a 
talk at the Sheraton-Park Hotel ana- 
lyzing his approach to the problems of 
Federal-city relationships. 

This address is here set forth in full. 


TEXT OF REMARKS BY MAYOR JOHN V. LINDSAY 
AT INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION, 
WasHincron, D.C., JULY 20, 1966 


I'm in Washington this morning for two 
purposes: To address this gathering and to 
open the first full-time, professionally- 
staffed office in Washington for the repre- 
sentation of New York City. The major pur- 
poses of the office are to provide New York 
City timely, continuing information about 
legislative programs and executive actions; to 
pursue City applications for Federal assist- 
ance and to maintain closer liaison with the 
New York City Congressional delegation, and, 
for that matter, all delegations. 

The office has a name, a street address, 
desks, letterheads and a telephone number. 
The office, however, symbolizes much more 
than what may seem to be a pressure group 
working in behalf of the nation’s largest 
city; the office stands for a conscious, rea- 
soned objective of New York: 

It is to achieve a creative federalism—one 
which operates vertically as well as horizon- 
tally. Heretofore, federalism has been inter- 
preted as a division of powers and a separa- 
tion of functions at the highest level, which 
is to say, the Federal level. 

Our belief is that the cities are not wards 
of the Federal government, that they neither 
seek nor appreciate the hand-me-down 
status that is sometimes assigned to them, 
and that the stronger the relationship be- 
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tween those of us who serve the nation and 
those of us who serve its political subdivi- 
sions, the better the principles of Federalism 
will be fulfilled. 

I should like to document that somewhat 
generalized viewpoint with specific examples 
of what New York City now is doing to sim- 
plify, to expedite and to solidify its relation- 
ship with the Federal Government. 

First, we are consolidating over 50 munici- 
pal departments and agencies under twelve 
administrations. The Federal Government 
operates with 11 cabinet-level departments; 
we intend to operate New York City in much 
the same way. 

Early this month, for example, we estab- 
lished an Administration of Health Services. 
It brings together under one command our 
21 municipal hospitals, our nurses, our re- 
search staff, and all of the City’s programs 
directed toward the protection of New 
Yorkers against illness and disease. 

On the face of it, an apparently simple 
administrative reorganization is less than 
exciting. The realignment, however, has 
been termed by Dr. Howard Rusk as “a 
milestone.” He said of the new Administra- 
tor, Dr. Howard J. Brown: “He is a mag- 
nificent choice to chart the new courses in 
administrative procedures and patient- 
centered philosophy... With the help and 
understanding of all New Yorkers a new 
era of health services in New York City 
should emerge.” 

We also have consolidated the City’s 
budgeting and bookkeeping under one head, 
the Administrator of Finance. It is his 
assignment to coordinate the preparation 
of the budget, the collection of revenues, 
the assessment of taxes, and other City fiscal 
responsibilities, 

We are bringing together under a single 
Administration of Human Resources those 
City programs concerned with what I be- 
lieve to be New York City’s. greatest single 
problem: The plight of the poor. Under this 
administration, a top executive will be 
charged with the formulation and the execu- 
tion of programs and policies concerned with 
welfare, the anti-poverty program, youth 
work, and job development. 

I think that in some respects our plans 
surpass the functioning consolidation 
achieved on a Federal level. For example, 
we are establishing a transportation admin- 
istration to correlate the movement of peo- 
ple and goods within New York City, which 
involves a stoplight in a residential neigh- 
borhood as well as the construction of a new 
subway tube beneath the East River. The 
Federal Government has not yet given trans- 
portation departmental status. I would pre- 
dict, however, as such interstate transporta- 
tion problems as jet airplane noises and the 
abandonment of passenger service are mag- 
nified, that Federal Government will be com- 
pelled to give transportation an equal voice 
at the cabinet table with other departments. 

Second, we in New York have conscien- 
tiously sought out men and women with an 
interstate or national viewpoint for posi- 
tions in this administration. We feel this is 
valuable because in our developing relations 
with the state and Federal governments— 
relations which will to a large degree dictate 
the eventual ability of New York and other 
cities to meet the difficulties and travails im- 
posed upon every urban center. : 

Accordingly, we have been able to recrui 
to New York City many prestigious staff 
members: 

J. Lee Rankin, former Solicitor General of 
the United States, is serving as the City’s 
Corporation Counsel; 

Howard R. Leary, former Police Commis- 
sioner in Philadelphia now directs New York’s 
28,000-man police force; 

Austin Heller, formerly with the Air Pol- 
lution Division of the United States Public 
Health Service in Cincinnati, is our new Com- 
missioner of Air Pollution; e 
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The City’s Transportation Administrator is 
Arthur Palmer, who once served as Assistant 
General Counsel of the Lend Lease Adminis- 
tration; 

Dr. Efren Ramirez, who achieved remark- 
able successes in the treatment of drug ad- 
dicts in Puerto Rico, has joined the City as 
our Narcotics Coordinator; 

The new Chairman of the Housing and Re- 
development Board is Jason R. Nathan, a 
former regional director of the Federal Urban 
Renewal Administration; 

George F. McGrath, the well-known Com- 
missioner of Correction for the State of 
Massachusetts, is serving in a similar capacity 
in New York; 

My chief advisor on the reorganization and 
reform of the City’s archaic and insufficient 
tax structure was Murray Drabkin. Mr. 
Drabkin was Chief Counsel for a sub-com- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee that 
wrote an extensive report on state and local 
taxation policies. He will direct the Wash- 
ington office we opened this morning. 

In addition, New York City has been served 
in a consultant capacity by Mitchell Sviridoff, 
the nationally-respected expert on social 
problems from New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Edward Logue, who in Boston created a fresh, 
humanitarian approach to the development 
of more handsome, more constructive neigh- 
borhoods within the City. 

It is common knowledge in Washington 
that my administration has called upon the 
Bureau of the Budget for both advice and 
talent. 

We have borrowed from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in other areas. Our Department of 
Purchase has been given enomously helpful 
advice from its federal counterpart, the Sup- 
ply Service of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. As a result, we are buying more 
cheaply, and we are making better use of 
warehouse space. The Department also has 
established a motor pool based on the G.S.A. 
policies for the assignment of motor vehicles 
to government officials and employees. 

Perhaps every mayor who has addressed a 
Washington audience has devoted a portion 
of his talk to a plea for greater Federal 
assistance in the solution of the varied and 
manifest problems he confronts. I shall not 
be an exception. 

First, however, I think it proper to take 
note of the Federal Government's increasing 
interest in citles—most importantly, the 
creation of the Federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Medicare, specifically, is important to New 
York. Heretofore, New York City has carried 
the full burden of providing medical and 
hospital care for the aged who could not 
afford private treatment or hospital care. 
Medicare is relieving New York and other 
cities of a great portion of that burden. In 
the wake of the passage of the Medicare Act 
last year, many states have undertaken sup- 
plementary plans, one of the most ambitious 
being the “Medicaid” program in New York 
State. Medicaid will provide state financing 
to those unable to afford private health serv- 
ices regardless of age. Inasmuch as New 
York City this fiscal year is spending in 
excess of $550 million on hospitals and health 
services, State and Federal assistance is wel- 
come. It is sensibly directed toward the 
needs of the cities, where a great majority 
of the indigent are living. 

As I said, mayors who come to Washington 
customarily pack with them a standardized 
appeal for additional financial help. I won't 
belabor this gathering with a repetitive re- 
cital of these entreaties. I should say, how- 
ever, on behalf of myself and other mayors, 
that we believe Federal assistance should 
be more directly allocated to the cities. Our 
reasoning is not complex; it is based upon 
the undisputed statistic that two of three 
Americans live in or around a city and the 
percentage is growing daily. In other words, 
when we speak of the Federal Government's 
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responsibility to its citizens, we in effect are 
talking about those who live in our urban 
centers. 

Yet the stated goals of our national gov- 


society. All of us are conversant with those 
needs—the need for better schools, the need 
for safety in the streets and in the 
the need for livable housing, the need for 
modern transportation systems, the need for 
available, reliable medical care. 

Almost all of these needs arise from a 
single source. That source is poverty. It 
is mystifying that Congress did not approve 
a supplementary appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion in the Anti-Pove 


r 


. a Great Society . could, the way 
things are going, end up first in peace, first 
on the moon and last in the big American 
city slums.” 

I should make it clear in this rather som- 
ber report that we in the cities do not seek a 
We realize that a search for individual 


New York City has done so. We realisti- 
cally evaluated our financial capabilities this 
year. We found them wanting. Consequent- 
ly, we developed and fought for a tax reorga- 
nization program we believe will equip the 
City with the money to cope with the many 
demands which a progressive City govern- 
ment must meet. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
tax program is an income tax on New York 
City residents and earnings tax on non-resi- 
dents who work in the City. The tax on com- 
muters goes beyond the simple mechanism of 
deriving from those who earn their livell- 
hoods in the City some contribution toward 
the maintenance of that City; it represents 
governmental acceptance of the fact that 
the health of a metropolitan city and the 
well-being of its surrounding communities— 
although they may be in other states—are 
interdependent. 

New York has been the heart, the 
stimulus, the lifeline of the region surround- 
ing it. It can continue in that role only if a 
viable relationship is achieved with its juris- 
dictional satellites. At the National Confer- 
ence of Mayors in Dallas, no other subject 
‘was discussed more in the corridors than re- 
gionalism—the le of the central cities 
to maintain an identity while afflicted with a 
disproportionate share of the soctal, eco- 
nomic and physical adversities of an entire 
urban region. 

The agreement on a city and state level to 

commuters to pay a relatively small 
but needed tax to the core city represents a 
breakthrough. In transportation, in hous- 
ing, in parks, the cities and suburbs must 
find newer, cooperative ways to serve not the 
residents of a singular jurisdiction, but all 
of the people who make up a metropolitan 
complex. 

In this development we must have the en- 
couragement, the direction and the financial 
assistance only the Federal government can 
give. For in many cases only the Federal 
government can resolve the individual con- 
flicts which bar the way to the solution of 
common problems. This is not to say that 
the cities must of necessity surrender their 
initiative or their prerogatives to the Federal 
government; it is a recognition that New 
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York City cannot combat air pollution aris- 
ing from New Jersey. . . that Connecticut 
cannot unclog the traffic arteries into Man- 
hattan ... that it is unfair that a Negro 
ehild grow up in a ghetto, and that in many 
ways it is unfair that a child grow up in an 
all-white, well-to-do, amorphous environ- 
ment. 

Pessimists predicted that New York City 
may become a vast ghetto. I do not believe 
it. Historically, New York has welcomed 
everyone. That weleome has not been cir- 
cumscribed by an intolerance based in jeal- 
ousy or fear. New York, as the first point 
of entry to the United States, has taken in 
the Dutch, the Germans, the Irish, the 
Italians, the Poles, the Chinese, the Jews, the 
Negroes and the Puerto Ricans. 

Our attitude has always been: This is the 
City. Make of it what you will. It is up 
to you. 

That spirit has given New York an eclectric, 
dynamic composition which has been 
achieved by no other city. It has made New 
York the greatest city in the world—at once 
the most frustrating and intoxicating. 

In a single phrase, New Yorkers have 
learned to live together under the most 
arduous and abrasive circumstances. We 
have not only managed, we have thrived; we 
always have been able to overcome the 
enormous difficulties which an open and free 
city of 8 million people unavoidably imposes 
upon itself. 

In concluding, I return to the past for a 
prediction of what lies in the future, for any- 
thing I might forecast for New York was said 
Ilong ago by Aristotle: 

“It is plain that the State is not merely 
determined by community of place and by 
the exchange of mutual protection from 
harm of good offices. These things must, in- 
deed exist, if there is to be a city, yet the 
existence of all of them does not at once con- 
stitute a State; there must be, both in house- 
holds and in families, a sharing of the good 
life, in a form at once complete and self- 
suffictent.” 

Thank you. 


My colleagues should know, especially 
those from urban areas but not limited 
thereto, that New York City will welcome 
your visit to its office in Washington, 
D.C., and we all look forward to working 
together in the interest. of greater more 
viable cities. 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE POR THE 
MONEY SQUEEZE? 
Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 


ScHNEEBELI] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial comment from Mr. 
M. J. Rossant in the July 18 edition of 
the New York Times deserves broad 
readership and wide circulation. 

Wo's RESPONSIBLE For THE MONEY SQUEEZE? 
(By M. J. Rossant) 

Democrats in Congress are finally begin- 
ning to express their uneasiness over the 
high cost and growing scarcity of credit. 
Their grumbling comes as no surprise. The 
party of Andrew Jackson and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Franklin D. Roosevelt and John 
F. Kennedy has traditionally opposed tight 
money and high interest rates. 

Credit was cheaper and more readily avall- 
able in 1960, when Senator Kennedy was 
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campaigning for the Presidency. He made a 
key issue of “dear money,” calling interest 
rates damagingly high and warning that he 
would not tolerate a credit policy that dis- 
eriminated against small business, home- 
builders and farmers. And the 1964 Demo- 
cratic platform boasted of ending the “high 
interest, tight money” policies of the Repub- 
licans and stressed “the importance of low 
interest rates” in assuring prosperity. 

In the current monetary squeeze—the 
tightest in a generation—the Democrats 
must speak softly. After all, the squeeze is 
taking place with one of their own in the 
White House. So they are muting their 
criticism, while deflecting its aim. 

Representatives Wright PATMAN, the most 
vocal and persistent advocate of easy money 
in Congress, has led the way by trying to pin 
the blame on the Eisenhower Administration, 
which he claims is responsible because it per- 
mitted the Federal Reserve System to pursue 
an independent monetary policy. Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler has fol- 
lowed up by pointing to the independent 
action taken last December by the Federal 
Reserve, which he charges touched off the 
escalation in interest rates. 


SNIPING AT THE SPOILSPORT 


— at the Federal Reserve comes nat - 
to Democrats. As the agency charged 
with maintaining the stability of the dollar, 
tt has to play the role of spotisport, taking 
unpopular decisions that make it an invit- 
ing and vulnerable target. But there are few 
ob observers who would side with Rep- 
resentative Parman and Fowler in 
accusing the Federal Reserve of really being 
the villain of the piece. 

To be sure, the Federal Reserve has applied 
the credit brakes. Ever since last December 
it has sought to curb Inflation at home and 
protect the dollar abroad. But ft has pressed 
down slowly and reluctantly. 

Earlier in the year, Federal Reserve officials 
made clear that they wanted tighter credit 
reinforced by tax increases. They argued 
that resort to fiscal policy (taxation) would 
have slowed demands, while relying on 
monetary policy (interest rates) to curb the 
supply of credit was more suitable for an 
economy operating close to its limits of 
capacity. Tax inereases also would have 
helped avert the current financial distor- 
tions and convulsions. 

Their plea and others Hke them went 
unheeded. Even though the Administration 
has hailed flexible fiscal policy as the key 
weapon for the economy, equally 
valuable for stimulating or restraining 
activity, it hemmed and hawed about 5 
me taxes as inflationary pressures mounted. 

Administration ended up doing — 
tele, which meant the Federal Reserve had 
to do most. 

The fact is that the little that the Ad- 
ministration did do im the fiscal area has 
served mainly to make the credit squeeze 
worse. Its speedup im the collection of 
corporate income taxes and its initiation of 
a graduated wi system for indi- 
viduals, which added to the Government's 
tax take without reduction corporate or in- 
dividual incomes, added to the already 
ebullient demand for credit. And its sales 
of participations in Government loans has 
contributed to the strong upward pressure on 
interest rates. 

Interest rates would have climbed and 
eredit become scarcer even if taxes had been 
raised. But the violent nature of the escala- 
tion, which has led to severe strains on com- 


and may painfully affect the whole economy, 
could have been avoided. 
LEAP-FROGGING RATES 
Failure to make use of fiscal policy has 


also handicapped the effort to reduce the 
deficit in the nation’s balance of payments. 
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Washington had hoped to close the gap 
between rates in the United States and 
Europe. But so long as the United States 
depends on high interest rates, Europe fol- 
lows suit. 

The Administration’s approach does not 
invalidate the “new economics.” It is the 
Administration’s new economists, and Presi- 
dent Johnson himself, who have ignored its 
precepts. The Democrats can rally around, 
indicting the Federal Reserve and charging 
that Wall Street bankers are conspiring 
against the farmer and the small business- 
man, but they will have trouble convincing 
anyone that Mr. Johnson is a supine and in- 
nocent victim of events. A tightening of 
credit was made Inevitable by the increased 
spending on Vietnam; but the Administration 
has only itself to blame for the extreme— 
and potentially dangerous—monetary tight- 
ness that the Democrats are complaining 
about. 


DRUM CORPS WEEK 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ScHNEEBELI] may extend his remarks at. 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that in these long and hot summer 
months, Americans everywhere in this 
great land of ours, will pause to listen 
once again to the Nation’s drum corps, 
beating out that old familiar rhythm. 

Their sound is not a new one in our 
history; it begam when a drummer boy 
beat the “call to arms” on Lexington 
Common. We heard it again at Valley 
Forge, the bloody battlefields of Gettys- 
burg, and its spirit resounded over the 
trenches of World War I and World War 
II, the rocky terrain of Korea and now 
in the jungles of South Vietnam. 

Let us all now pay tribute to our Na- 
tion’s youth engaged in this fine activity. 
Arrayed in their gaily colored uniforms, 

across America, they truly rep- 
resent our heritage and our future. They 
are the pulse beat of America. 

The week of August 20-27 is being ob- 
served this year as National Drum Corps 
Week. 


HOW THE PEOPLE OF THE EIGHTH 
DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FEEL ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Curtin] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentelman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
there may be some interest in the results 
of an opinion poll which I have just con- 
eluded in my congressional district. An- 
nually, I attempt to place a question- 
naire in every home in Bucks and Lehigh 
Counties and the returned results from 
this year have just been officially tabu- 
lated by a data computing company. I 
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hope that this may be of general interest 
due to the fact that Bucks and Lehigh 
Counties make up a very diversified con- 
gressional district. The questions and 
the answers to the said poll are as fol- 
lows: 

1. With the deepening involvement of the 
U.S. in Vietnam, what do you think our 
country should do in this Southeast Asia 
conflict? 

(a) Withdraw all U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam? No answer, 39.4 percent. Yes, 
24.1 percent. No, 36.5 percent. 

(b) Step up our military activity there? 
No answer, 44.9 per cent. Yes, 38.1 percent. 
No, 17 percent, 

(c) Keep ground forces at present strength 
but accelerate use of air and sea power? No 
answer, 43.5 percent. Yes, 43.8 percent. No, 
12.7 percent, 

(a) Withdraw to more easily defended 
coastal area? No answer, 56 percent. Yes, 
8.8 percent. No, 35.2 percent. 

2. There is growing talk in certain Wash- 
ington quarters to pursue a more conciliatory 
policy toward Red China. Do you favor this? 
No answer, 5.5 percent. Yes, 35.9 percent. 
No, 58.6 percent. 

3. Do you support the Administration's 
goal of expanding our commercial trade with 
Russia and other European Communist Na- 
tions? No answer, 4.2 percent. Yes, 46.7 per- 
cent. No, 49.1 percent. 

4. President Johnson has expounded his 
belief that key elements of the Great Society 
program should be extended to certain other 
countries—things like health, education, wel- 
fare benefits, etc. Do you share this view? 
No answer, 5.6 percent. Yes, 20.6 percent. 
No, 73.8 percent. 

5. Do you favor an increase in the mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 per hour to: 

(a) $1.40 an hour, 38.1 percent. 

(b) $1.60 an hour, 22.6 percent. 

(c) $2 an hour, 8.2 percent. 

No answer, 31.1 percent. 

6. Do you favor extending the minimum 
wage to farm labor? No answer, 5.4 percent. 
Yes, 64.4 percent. No, 30.2 percent. 

7. How do you feel about Federal legisla- 

tion that would impose stricter controls 
against strikes deemed contrary to the public 
interest, such as in transportation, public 
utilities, ete. No answer, 4.6 percent. Favor, 
58.7 t. Do not favor, 36.7 percent. 
8. Section 14(b) of the National Labor 
Relations Act—commonly known as the Taft- 
Hartley Law—continues to be a controversial 
subject. How do you feel about repealing 
this Section 14(b), the so-called “Right-to- 
Work” law? No answer, 9.8 percent. Fayor, 
28.3 percent. Do not favor, 61.9 percent. 

9. The President wants a constitutional 
amendment that would increase terms of 
Members of Congress from the present 2 
years to a new term of 4 years. How do you 
feel about this? No answer, 3.9 percent. Yes, 
49.4 percent. No. 46.7 percent. 

10. There is legislation proposed to allow 
the several states to have one House of tts 
State Legislature apportioned within certain 
limits om some basis other than strictly pop- 
ulation, if a majority of the people of any 
State so express themselves, Are you in 
favor of Congress passing such a law? No 
answer, 11.7 percent. Yes, 45.1 percent. No, 
43.2 percent. 

11. Do you favor the Administration’s pro- 
posal to have taxpayers subsidize rental sup- 
plements to low-income families? No an- 
swer, 3.8 percent. Yes, 15.1 percent. No, 
81.1 percent. 

12. How do you feel about the continued 
support of farm prices by the Federal Treas- 
ury? No answer, 6.7 percent. Favor, 24.6 
percent. Do not favor, 68.7 percent. 

13. What is your view on the allocation of 
money for our space program aimed at land- 
ing a man on the moon? 

(a) Should continue spending for space at 
present levels, 43.6 percent. 
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(b) Should increase spending, 13.7 per- 
cent. 

(e) Should decrease spending, 8.8 percent. 

No answer, 33.9 percent. 

14. Are you in favor of legislation that 
would have the Federal government set 
standards for States regarding the length and 
amount of benefit payments for unemploy- 
ment compensation? No answer, 5 percent, 
Yes, 28.8 percent. No, 66.2 percent. 

15. Foreign aid, so-called, continues to cost 
several billions of dollars each fiscal year. 
Do you believe this program should: 

(a) Continue at present cost levels? No 
answer, 49.7 percent. Yes, 15.1 percent. No, 
35.2 percent. 

(b) Be expanded? No answer, 54.8 percent. 
Yes, 6.4 percent. No, 38.8 percent. 

(e] Be lessened? No answer, 14.9 percent. 
Yes, 74.3 percent. No, 10.8 percent. 

16, Should tax credits be allowed to parents 
of college students for some portion of the 
cost of their education? No answer, 3.7 per- 
cent. Yes, 71.3 percent. No, 25 percent. 

17. There is growing concern about the 
threat of inflation. Do you think steps 
should be taken to combat this danger by: 

(a) Increasing taxes? No answer, 45 per- 
cent. Yes, 11.8 percent. No, 43.2 percent. 

(b) Cutting down on Federal spending? 
No answer, 14.2 percent. Yes, 77.2 percent. 
No, 8.6 percent. 

(e) Enforce stricter Government author- 
ity to regulate wages and prices? No answer, 
34.1 percent. Yes, 33.8 percent. No, 32.1 per- 
cent. 

18. The President's objectives in domestic 
legislation and tive goals have 
been generally termed “The Great Society” 
program. Do you favor these Great Society 
aims, generally speaking? No answer, 7 per- 
cent. Yes, 32.7 percent. No, 60.3 percent. 

19. The Federal Reserve Board is one of 
the relatively few Federal agencies that is 
virtually independent of any controls im- 
posed by the Executive and Legislative 
branches of government. Its policies on in- 
terest rates, ete., occasionally create a de- 
mand for less independence. Do you think 
the Board should be brought under more re- 
straint by other branches of government? 
No answer, 10 percent. Yes, 27.9 percent. 
No, 62.1 percent, 

ow Do you feel that domestic “Great So- 

programs should be curtailed during 
8 for military ex- 
penditures made necessary by the Vietnam 
situation? No answer, 5.8 percent. Yes, 72.1 
percent. No, 22.1 percent. 


AUTOMATIC SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFIT INCREASES 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to provide automatic increases in social 
security benefits whenever the consumer 
price index has risen 3 percent or more 
since the date of the last increase. This 
proposal is patterned after similar “es- 
calator provisions” contained in the civil 
service pension and military retirement 
laws, These provisions are also very prev- 
alent in labor agreements. 

As soon as possible after the begin- 
ning of each calendar quarter, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is directed to determine the amount 
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by which the average consumer price in- 
dex during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter exceeds the average consumer price 
index during the base period. If the 
average consumer price index has in- 
creased 3 percent or more over the base, 
period, social security benefits will be 
increased by a corresponding amount. 

The first base period established by my 
bill is the calendar quarter that com- 
menced July 1, 1965. After each in- 
crease granted under the provisions of 
my bill, a new base period is established, 
consisting of the calendar quarter on 
which the increase was based. 

The increases in benefits are effective 
for months beginning after the calendar 
quarter during which the Secretary de- 
termines that an increase is required. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has always been 
guided by the philosophy that when the 
cost of living increases significantly, so- 
cial security benefits should be raised. 
Congress has periodically increased 
benefits through the years to maintain 
the purchasing power of social security 
beneficiaries. In view of the increasing 
congressional workload and to insure 
prompt adjustment of benefits, I propose 
that Congress provide for these periodic 
increases through an “escalator provi- 
sion,” such as we have already provided 
in the civil service and military retire- 
ment laws. 

Actuaries for the social security trust 
fund have advised us that the revenue 
received from the social security tax in- 
crease in relation to increases in the 
wage structure and the cost of living. 
Therefore automatic increases in the so- 
cial security benefits can be provided by 
law without the necessity of amending 
the tax structure. No additional fi- 
nancing is required. 

Increases in the cost of living create 
a special hardship for our retired elderly 
citizens who ar living on a small fixed 
pension. During the period from 1958 
until 1965, the Consumer Price Index 
increased over 8 percentage points. The 
cost of services, which elderly people are 
more likely to need than our younger 
citizens, increased over 16 percentage 
points. When services exclusive of rent 
are considered, services increased 18 
percentage points. Yet, during this 7- 
year period, social security beneficiaries 
received no increase in social security 
benefits. 

This administration must bear the re- 
sponsibility for the plight of our older 
citizens during these years. While infla- 
tion robbed our social security benefici- 
aries of a decent standard of living, this 
administration prevented a benefit in- 
crease by insisting that any increase be 
delayed until the medicare program 
could be enacted. If the social security 
laws had contained an “escalator provi- 
sion” such as I am now proposing, this 
delay would have been avoided. 

The Republican coordinating commit- 
tee, recognizing the hardship imposed on 
our elderly by the rising cost of living, 
recently recommended that the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement Act 
be amended to provide automatic cost- 
of-living increases in the insurance ben- 
efits payable. I am introducing this bill 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
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coordinating committee in regard to 
social security. 

Mr. Speaker, with the increasing work- 
load Congress is encountering in recent 
years, it would be sound procedure to 
enact an escalator clause in the social 
security law, thus relieving the Congress 
of the necessity of periodic action. For 
reasons of sound administration and in- 
dividual equity to our social security 
beneficiaries, I urge prompt enactment 
of this measure. 


SLANTED REPORTING—EXAMPLE 
NO. 2: NEW YORK TIMES REPORT 
SHOWS BIAS IN STORY ON HOUSE 
FOREIGN AID VOTE 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, page 12188 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, I took the Washington Post to 
task for its biased reporting on the Nar- 
cotic Addicts Rehabilitation Act. In a 
supposedly straight news story it charac- 
terized passage of an amendment spon- 
sored by Republicans as having weak- 
ened the bill. In the opinion of the ma- 
jority, the amendment strengthened the 
bill and strengthened the war against 
dope peddlers. At the very least, the 
subject is open to debate. While the 
newspaper is entitled to its opinion on 
the effect of the amendment, my point 
was, and is, that it ought not to intrude 
these opinions in its news columns. 
They belong solely on the editorial page. 

Now I find the same offense in the news 
coverage by the New York Times of the 
House passage of the foreign aid bill last 
week. In the Friday edition of July 15, 
Reporter Felix Belair, Jr., begins his re- 
port of the House action thus: 

By a margin of only two votes, the House 
of Representatives averted today a crippling 


blow to the 64.1 billion foreign aid author- 
ization bill. 


This so-called crippling blow was in 
fact the Republican amendment to cut 
this large authorization bill by $250 mil- 
lion and provide for continued annual 
review of the foreign aid program. Far 
from crippling the program, this makes 
eminent sense and I dare say that the 
annual review provision will be retained 
before congressional action is complete. 
Be that as it may, there is a considerable 
body of expert opinion that believes the 
amendment is a good one and should 
have prevailed. 

I know that the New York Times does 
not agree with this position and that it 
belongs to another considerable body of 
opinion which advocates authorization 
for periods greater than 1 year. 

My point again is that this is debat- 
able; the paper is entitled to take a posi- 
tion and fight for it—but not in the news 
columns on which the public relies for an 
unbiased, uncolored, unslanted account 
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of what actually transpired on the floor 
of the House. 

To put highly opinionated adjectives in 
the body of straight news stories is just 
bad reporting and, when repeated, 
gravely undermines the value of the par- 
ticular publication as a reliable source 
of factual material. 

I shall continue to comment on these 
practices as long as they occur and I 
find them. I do not mind arguing the 
merits of an issue or having my own 
position criticized. All I ask is straight 
coverage and a freedom of prejudice in 
news reporting, which is supposed to con- 
vey the news, not mold it. 

The article referred to follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1966] 


House VOTES AID MEASURE, REJECTING CURB 
BY 2 VOTES 
(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 

WasHINGTON, July 14.—By a margin of 
only two votes, the House of Representatives 
averted today a crippling blow to the $4.1- 
billion foreign aid authorization bill. The 
vote was 193 to 191 on a Republican-spon- 
sored motion to reduce the two-year author- 
ization to a single year and to trim $250- 
million from the $1-billion ceiling on long- 
term loans for economic development. 

The deftly contrived counterattack came 
just before the 237-to-146 vote for final 
passage and after a smoothly functioning 
Democratic majority had cut down a series 
of efforts by individual Republican members 
to scrap the multi-year features of the bill 
and to cut major economic aid categories. 

The Administration had asked for a five- 
year authorization of “such amounts as may 
be necessary” for both economic and mili- 
tary assistance programs. 

It proposed an actual appropriation for 
the current fiscal year of $3.4-billion, includ- 
ing $2.4-billion for economic aid and $917- 
million for military assistance. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee balked at 
the “blank check” approach and wrote into 
the bill specific ceilings for all aid categories. 
All categories were authorized for two years 
for the first time in the aid program's history, 
except for development loan funds and the 
Alliance for Progress with Latin American 
countries. 

Both of these programs were authorized for 
a period of five years on the ground that this 
would provide greater incentive for self-help 
and economic reforms by recipient govern- 
ments than would a single year’s commit- 
ment by the United States. 

Before bringing the authorization meas- 
ure to the floor, however, the committee cut 
the Administration’s asking figure for de- 
velopment lending from $1.25-billion to $1- 
billion in each year. It left untouched the 
Administration’s request for an $850-million 
authorization for the Alliance for Progress. 

It was the committee’s decision on a two- 
year authorization for all categories other 
than development lending, including mili- 
tary aid, that almost proved its undoing. 

Four Republicans voted with the Demo- 
crats against the motion to recommit the 
bill. They were former Speaker JosePH W. 
Martin of Massachusetts, OGDEN R. Rem of 
Westchester, SVIO B. CONTE of Massachu- 
setts and STANLEY W, TUPPER of Maine. 


ROUTINE PASSAGE EXPECTED 

Throughout the afternoon it appeared that 
the bill was headed for routine passage. 
There was only desultory debate of restric- 
tive amendments and all were rejected by 
comfortable margins. 

On the first amendment reached—an at- 
tempt to shorten the period of development 
loans from 40 to 25 years and the present 
10-year grace period to five—by Represen- 
tative GRAHAM PURCELL, Democrat of Texas, 
was beaten 52 to 32. 
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Then Representative E. Ross Anam, Repub- 
lcan of Indiana, who engineered the ulti- 
mate motion to recommit, was beaten, 63 to 
35, on a proposal to cut the development 
loans to $750-million and the authorization 
period to three years. 

Then Representative H. A. Gross, Republi- 
can of Iowa, opened an attack on “these 
chiseling foreigners” who were able to borrow 
under the aid program for 40 years at 2% 
per cent, including a 10-year grade period at 
1 per cent, “while good American citizens 
wanting to build a house have to pay 6 or 7 
per cent for their financing.” 

The Iowan proposed that the grace period 
for development loans be eliminated com- 
pletely and the interest rate increased to the 
average annual rate on all outstanding obli- 
gations of the United States Government, 
about 454 per cent. His proposal was 
shouted down and there was no demand for 
a standing division. 

With the House sitting at this stage as a 
legislative committee, there were no record 
votes, and usually fewer than a hundred 
members participated. 

When the big test came, Democratic lead- 


The effect the ensuing “near miss” will 
have on the conference negotiations between 
the House and Senate was conjectural, but it 
can only weaken the position of the man- 
agers for the House. 

The Senate takes up its own version of the 
legislation next week. It extends all pro- 
grams for a single year and is loaded with 
administrative as well as policy restrictions. 


RESPONSIBLE SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
Cees See 
or! 


cently, to illustrate the wealth of reliable 
information available from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, I inserted in the Record the 
views of two professors of political sci- 
ence regarding the work of these two 
investigative committees. 

On April 28 of this year there ap- 
peared in the Record an article by Prof. 
Kenneth Colegrove, of C. W. Post Col- 
lege of Long Island University, entitled 
“The Use of Congressional Committee 
Materials.” Dealing primarily with the 
above-mentioned committees, Dr. Cole- 
grove stated: 

An honest. a of the committee re- 
ports will show that they fully meet the 
canons of scientific method in the social 
sciences. In fact, the committee reports are 
deliberately prepared in conformity with the 
canons of modern scientific method. The 
research staffs of the committees do not en- 
gage in name calling, card question 
begging, glittering generalizations, and other 
propaganda tricks. On the contrary, the re- 
search staffs of the committees employ ap- 
proved standards of research im testing the 
creditability of evidence, in the verification 
of sources, in the analysis of data, and in the 
formulation of conclusions. 


Later, on July 11, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD remarks by Prof. Ben- 
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jamin E. Lippincott, of the University of 
Minnesota, from his book, Democracy's 
Dilemma, the Totalitarian Party in a 
Pree Society.” Dr. Lippincott’s book was 
favorably reviewed in the Washington 
Post by one of his former students, Vice 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY. Com- 
menting on source materials provided by 
the two committees, Dr. Lippincott ob- 
served: 

The author approached, at the outset of 
this study, the hearings and the reports of 
the Congressional investigating committees 
with considerable misgivings, but was sur- 
prised to find a wealth of data that was most 
useful in understanding Communist activity, 
personnel, and organization in the United 
States. These sources, obviously, must be 
used with discrimination but anyone who is 
knowledgeable with respect to the Com- 
munist movement, especially if he has had 
direct experience with it, will find the reports 
and hearings richly rewarding. 


More recent appraisals of the current 
work being done by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities was forth- 
coming today when the committee began 
hearings on legislation designed to curb 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan and 
other terrorist organizations. Over a 
period of 13 months information on the 
Klans was gathered through field inves- 
tigations and by means of 36 days of 
hearings in which 187 witnesses appeared 
and in which a transcript of over 4,000 
pages was compiled. The first witness to 
testify today on proposed legislation, At- 
torney General Nicholas Katzenbach, de- 
elared in part: 

Terrorism and intimidation are an in- 
tolerable affront to the spirit and meaning 
of our democratic system. Though the Ku 
Klux Klan no longer has as pervasive and 
malignant an influence as it once did, we 
have found that it still possesses consider- 
able and in some areas growing strength. Its 
activities remain a serious blight and threat. 

This Committee has clearly revealed a 
number of vital facts. 

That the strength of Klan membership is 
well above the common estimates; 

That Klans have frequently employed de- 
ceptive “cover” arrangements to conceal ex- 
istence of their Klaverns and bank accounts; 

That many Klan officers and members have 
criminal records; the involvement of the 
Klan in several brutal killings such as that 
of Mrs. Liuzzo is clear; 

That within the Klan there are a number 
of secret. organizations formed for the ex- 
press purpose of carrying out acts of ter- 
rorism and violence; 

That generally members of the Klan have 
easy access to a variety of weapons and to 
training in their use, that Klan members 
purchase weapons from other Klan members 
licensed as gun dealers and that citizen band 
radios are often used by the Klan for com- 
munication purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, you and your colleagues 
have brought to publie scrutiny a compelling 
and disturbing account of organized ter- 
rorist activity. 

The facts you have developed in your hear- 
ings have had the closest attention of my 
department. In drafting Title V of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966, which seeks to deal with 
terror and violence, we have been conscious 
of your work and your findings. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has drawn much benefit 
from these searching hearings and has been 
pleased to cooperate. From the Committee’s 
efforts the public now has a much fuller 
awareness of the structure and activities of 
the Klan. 
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As presiding officer, you have, Mr. Chair- 
man, set an example both by your courage 
and the judiciousness of your approach. May 
I observe that you and the Committee have 
shown a full concern for due process and 
rules of fairness in the hearings. The De- 
partment of Justice had your complete 
cooperation in not prejfudicing the rights of 
any individuals in pending criminal proseeu- 
tions. 


In addition to the statement by the At- 
torney General, the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Congress- 
man EMANUEL CELLER, requested that his 
letter to Chairman Wrrrrs of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
regarding the hearings on the Ku Klux 
Klan be made a part of the record of 
the hearings. His letter follows: 


Dear Mn. CHammman: I am addressing this 
letter to you trusting that you will see fit to 
introduce this into the record of the hear- 
ings on H.R. 15678, to amend the Internal Se- 
eurity Act of 1950, and for other purposes. 

I followed most carefully this Committee’s 
investigation of the Ku Klux Elan. I did so 
because many had expressed to me misgiv- 
ings about the purposes of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and had questioned 
its objectivity. Indeed, many had asked meas 
Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
to undertake these investigations beeause of 
their misgivings of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Having spoken to you 
prior to the commencement of these hearings, 
I had no hesitancy in advising those with 
whom I spoke of my conviction that the 
hearings would be thorough, productive, and 
objective. T am more than pleased to be 
able to say that my conviction was com- 
pletely justified. When the record is printed, 
this country will be supplied with authorita- 
tive information on the who and what and 
how of the Ku Klux Klan, and with this rec- 
ord no individual can absolve himself by 
saying he did not know of the Klan’s terroris- 
tic activities and the degree of hatred and 
violence for which it stands. 

The sincerity of this Committee and its 
wish to reach at this evil are now firmly 
established. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—1966 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI). Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FLoop! is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks and ta 
include certain extraneous material and 
certain resolutions, immediately follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks and the extraneous 
material that I shall introduce, that cer- 


With- 


material, following this same subject. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 7 years it has been my privilege to 
lead the Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance here in the House of Representa- 
tives. Invariably, year after year, many 
have asked me: “Why Captive Nations 
Week?” My answer to this question has 
not required too much revision over these 
years. And it is this that I wish to dis- 
cuss for our own clarification about the 
Achilles Heel of the totalitarian Red em- 
pire and, I might say, for the necessary 
edification of uncounted fellow citizens. 

The answer to the recurring question 
is a multiple one. We observe Captive 
Nations Week because it is legally pro- 
vided for in Public Law 86-90. Moreover, 
the week is a tremendous moral symbol 
signifying that we Americans will never 
forget the captive nations or accommo- 
date ourselves to their permanent cap- 
tivity. 

It also concentrates on our nuclear 
spiritual weapons, offering the most pow- 
erful paramilitary deterrent against 
overt Sino-Soviet Russian aggression in 
Europe, the Middle East, or Asia. 

Furthermore, it is a stimulating and 
effective educational medium about all 
the captive nations, Sino-Russian im- 
periocolonialism, and the cold war. 

The week also affords a countrywide 
forum for the discussion of issues affect- 
ing our national interest and security. 
And, finally, it consistently leads to the 
crystallization and advocacy of concrete 
measures of action. These reasons con- 
stitute, in essence, the answer to the 
question: Why Captive Nations Week? 

THE FAMILY OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 


As all of you know, it was with ample 
cause that Congress passed the Captive 
Nations Week resolution. For the first 
time our Government recognized the 
existence of all the captive nations, 
meaning the majority of them in the So- 
viet Union and in Asia. In effect, it rec- 
ognized the crucial fact that the threat 
confronting the free world did not 
emerge in 1940 or in 1947, but had orig- 
inated in 1917-18 with the first con- 
quests by Soviet Russian imperiocolo- 
nialism. By this act Congress also rec- 
ognized communism as an instrument, 
a tool of ideologic deception which this 
force exploits in part for its takeovers of 
free and independent states. 

A TOWERING MORAL SYMBOL 


All of us should recall the words of 
President Kennedy: 

This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but must, by all peaceful means, 
keep alive the hopes of freedom for the peo- 
ples of the captive nations, 


On the basis of the resolution, it is not 
only those behind the Iron Curtain but 
also the captive nations behind the Bam- 
boo and Sugar Curtains that we must 
support in the cause of freedom. 

Anyone who has followed closely Mos- 
cow’s deceptive “peaceful coexistence” 
policy over the past 10 years cannot but 
be impressed by one of its chief goals, 
namely, our acquiescence to the perma- 
nence of the Red empire. It has pur- 
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sued this goal so successfully that many 
in the free world talk as though Poland 
were independent, Kadar a popular hero 
of the Hungarian people, Ho Chi Minh 
a George Washington of Vietnam, and 
the U.S.S.R. a rapidly capitalist-bound 
“nation.” One of the main obstructions 
to the free generation of these and other 
myths has been the Captive Nations 
Week observance, which Moscow and 
some in this country seek to eliminate 

It has been known for a long time that 
Moscow, Peking, and their respective 
underlings have vehemently opposed the 
week and have worked toward its aboli- 
tion. However, President Johnson stated 
explicitly in his 1965 Captive Nations 
Week proclamation that: 

The United States of America has an abid- 
ing commitment to the principles of inde- 
pendence, personal liberty, and human 
dignity. 

This means toward all the captive 
nations—in central Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Asia, and Cuba. Despite the 
propaganda and diplomatic pressures of 
the Communist regimes, we will stand pat 
on these principles. 

My friends, the week is also a massive 
expression of what some have called our 
nuclear spiritual weapons. The first 
theme of the 1966 Captive Nations Week 
observance is “Peace With Justice and 
Freedom.” An observed concentration 
on all of the captive nations serves this 
primary goal more than any other non- 
military action, including even the eco- 
nomic. If one views the captive nations 
in toto, approximating 1 billion people, 
he can then begin to appreciate the 
source of insecurity and threat they rep- 
resent for the various totalitarian re- 
gimes in the Red empire. 

POWERFUL DETERRENT AGAINST GLOBAL WAR 


It is no exaggeration that the captive 
nations in toto, in the aggregate, consti- 
tute our most powerful paramilitary 
deterrent against open Sino-Soviet Rus- 
sian aggression and thus a hot, global 
war. A _ psychopolitical concentration 
on all of the captive nations would mean 
a grave deepening of the insecurity of all 
the totalitarian regimes in the empire 
and also a long stride toward the avoid- 
ance of a worldwide conflagration. But 
it would also be a major strike for jus- 
tice and freedom. We have not even 
really begun to take up the challenge of 
the Red cold war as concerns the ter- 
rain of the Red empire. Unstinted and 
methodical support of the continuous 
pressures for freedom in that empire 
would result in a complete hopelessness 
of so-called Socialist and potential Com- 
munist management that in time a gen- 
uine revolution for freedom and national 
independence would inevitably spread 
from the Danube to the Pacific. More- 
over, it would greatly undermine the sub- 
versive cold war operations of Moscow 
and Peking in the free world and pre- 
clude situations where, as in Vietnam, 
some 275,000 Americans find themselves 
already in a shooting stage, but few Rus- 
sians or Red Chinese can similarly be 
found. 

AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM 

Both Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 

nedy emphasized the need for an inten- 
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sive study of the captive nations. The 
week’s observance continually reempha- 
sizes this need and stimulates a great 
deal of educational interest in all of the 
captive nations, in the fundamental phe- 
nomena of Sino-Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism, and in the numerous aspects 
of the cold war itself. Truly as an edu- 
cational medium, it throws an annual 
spotlight on certain dangerous myths 
concerning the Red empire and brings 
into balanced focus the major develop- 
ments in that vast empire. 

For example, one of the most colossal 
myths is that we can wean the totali- 
tarian Red regimes in central Europe 
from the domination of Moscow. This 
grand illusion is propped by subsidiary 
myths which hold that the so-called 
satellite regimes are becoming increas- 
ingly “nationalistic,” that their states 
are growing more “independent,” and 
that a “polycentrism” prevails in the 
“Communist” world, with Titoism and 
revisionism gripping several of the “sat- 
ellite“ regimes. 

Some even go to the extent of imput- 
ing a widespread popular base for the 
regimes of Tito, Kadar, Gomulka, Mao 
Tse-tung, and others. Wishfully, they 
envision a pervasive fragmentation of 
the Red empire and simplistically bid us 
to be patient, to perceive the “good” in 
some of these totalitarian rulers, and to 
assist them in overcoming many of their 
economic and political problems. 

The fundamental trouble in all this 
myththinking is that those guided by 
gestures and appearances have no com- 
prehension of the Russian nationalities 
technique which was applied to the non- 
Russian Republics in the U.S.S.R. even 
under Stalin. The technique is one of 
exploiting nationalist symbols and forces 
for the accomplishment of Red totali- 
tarian objectives and the reduction and 
perhaps elimination of the persistent 
cold war between the people and the re- 
gime. For years Khrushchev flounced 
about the U.S.S.R., telling Azerbaijani, 
Georgians, Ukrainians, Turkestani, and 
others how nationally “independent” 
and “free” they are. Because of legalis- 
tic differences, the technique is being 
used even more effectively in the so- 
called satellite area of the empire. 

Realism demands that we face some 
stern facts. 

First, on the scale of total power, the 
U.S.S.R. has been and for some indefi- 
nite time will continue to be the center, 
the power base, of the Red empire. 

Second, every other totalitarian Red 
regime, including Peking and Belgrade, 
depends for its ultimate survival on 
Moscow. 

Third, the appearances of liberaliza- 
tion in central Europe are well checked 
by the realities of totalitarian rule and 
control in each of the Red states, with 
evidence mounting daily as to new op- 
pressive measures in the U.S.S.R., Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and else- 
where in this game of check and counter- 
check. 

Fourth, these liberalizing appearances 
are also designed for the acquisition of 
necessary free world economic assistance 
in the further rapid buildup of the cold 
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war economies of the Red states, both 
individually and collectively. 

Lastly, when the chips are down any- 
where, as in Vietnam, the basic, indis- 
pensable unity of this empire pattern 
shows itself clearly as practically all 
parts of the Red totalitarian network 
rush to the aid of its besieged members. 

This eighth observance of Captive 
Nations Week is a most fitting occasion 
to express overwhelmingly our support 
for the President's positive actions in 
Vietnam. Had he not taken these cou- 
rageous steps, we would certainly have 
more victims added to the long list of 
captive nations. The President’s deci- 
sions have precluded Communist impe- 
rialist takeovers. 

Captive Nations Week projects a 
totalistie concept of the captive nations, 
which is anathema to both Moscow and 
Peking and beyond the comprehension 
of some of our opinionmakers. 

The record on this is perfectly clear. 
To mention some examples: 

In 1963, Moscow's the New Times im- 
plored: 

Is it not high time to discontinue the 
Captive Nations Week in the United States? 


Pravda, that year, excoriated President 
Kennedy and stressed: 

The President of the United States, losing 
his sense of reality, has declared a “week of 
the Captive Nations” and is trying to turn 
attention away from the struggle of the 
Negroes for their liberation. 


In 1964, Izvestia railed: 


With every passing year Captive Nations 
Week becomes a nuisance. 


Not mentioning to whom. Khrushchev 
again could not resist another condem- 
nation of the week when on the eve of 
his removal he shouted: 

In the United States a farce entitled “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” is held every year. The 
people’s democratic system has been in exist- 
ence for 20 years, but the imperialists still 
ramble on with nonsensical ideas of “liberat- 
ing” the nations of Eastern Europe. 


Speaking of “imperialists,” it should 
be noted that one of the main themes in 
the 1966 observance deals with the last 
remaining imperio-colonialist systems in 
the world. Indeed, Captive Nations 
Week provides a forum for discussion. 
The themes this year do credit to the 
National Captive Nations Committee, 
both for their formulation and dissemi- 
nation. 

First, we urge peace with justice and 
freedom, knowing that the support of 
all the captive nations is one of our most 
formidable deterrents against a hot 
global war. 

Second, we stand in full support of U.S. 
actions in Vietnam, but we also stress: 
“What about the freedom aspirations of 
17 million North Vietnamese?” 

Third, we advocate a poltrade policy 
toward the Red empire, that is, trade 
based on political concessions. 

Fourth, we seek a complete exposure 
of Sino-Soviet Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism in the United Nations, urging a 
much-needed concentration on the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 

Fifth, we continue the fight to create 
a Special House Committee on the Cap- 
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tive Nations, which is more necessary 
now than ever before. 

The ramifications of these and other 
themes in terms of concrete and forth- 
right action are extensive, to say the 
least. Many of the themes propose just 
the first steps that must be taken if we 
are to obviate more “Vietnams” in what 
the Red totalitarians call “holy wars of 
national liberation.” The techniques 
used have been employed over and over 
again against countries that today form 
the long list of captive nations. By con- 
centrating on the captive nations, how 
they became what they are, we cannot 
but learn more and more about Red 
techniques of political warfare which 
defy both nuclear armaments and eco- 
nomic aid. 

World developments demonstrate more 
and more the urgent need for us to sup- 
port to the maximum psychopolitical ex- 
tent the freedom aspirations of all the 
captive nations. Whether behind a fa- 
cade of “peaceful coexistence” or not, the 
avowed enemy must not be allowed to en- 
joy any psychopolitical sanctuary in his 
imperial domain. A virtually guar- 
anteed security there means an in- 
creased insecurity in the free world and 
as he relentlessly pursues his strategy of 
supporting so-called wars of national 
liberation. One of the most effective 
paramilitary means of curbing this 
pursuit and thus preserving global 
peace is to further the freedom goals of 
all the captive nations. 

I have absolutely no doubt that the 
future rests with us—provided we con- 
tinue the good fight, with conviction, 
faith, and perseverance. For we know, 
deep in our hearts and minds, that the 
captive nations, in toto, are the Achilles’ 
heel of the Red empire. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
today I would like to include a copy of 
the President’s proclamation designat- 
ing the week of July 17, 1966, as Captive 
Nations Week. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, as in previous years, 
the Governors and mayors of our States 
and major cities have issued proclama- 
tions of the 1966 Captive Nations Week. 
I include several of them to be printed at 
this point in the Recorp: 

Gov. William A. Egan, Alaska; Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, California; Gov. John 
Dempsey, Connecticut; Gov. John A. 
Burns, Hawaii; Gov. J. Millard Tawes, 
Maryland; Acting Gov. Maurice V. Brady, 
New Jersey; Gov. Warren E. Hearnes, 
Missouri; Gov. William L. Guy, North 
Dakota; Gov. William W. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; Gov. Robert E. McNair, 
South Carolina; Gov. Frank G. Clement, 
Tennessee; Gov. John Connally, Texas; 
Gov. Philip H. Hoff, Vermont; Goy. Mark 
O. Hatfield, Oregon. 

Mayor Elmer Rasmuson, Anchorage, 
Alaska; Acting Mayor Thomas J. D’Ales- 
andro III, Baltimore, Md.; Mayor Mar- 
ian S. Erdmann, Great Falls, Mont.; 
Mayor Robert High, Miami, Fla.; Mayor 
Victor H. Schiro, New Orleans, La.; 
Mayor Thomas R. Byrne, St. Paul, Minn.; 
and Mayor Ralph S. Locher, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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JuLy 8, 1966. 


[Office of the White House Press Secretary, 
San Antonio, Texas] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1966 


(A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America, July 8, 1966) 
Whereas the joint resolution approved July 

17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and re- 
quests the President of the United States of 
America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas freedom and justice are the in- 
alienable rights of all peoples; and 

Whereas these basic rights are presently 
denied to many peoples throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national in- 
dependence and human liberty; and 

Whereas, in keeping with this tradition, 
it remains an essential purpose and a fun- 
damental policy of the United States of 
America to sustain these principles and to 
encourage their realization by all peoples: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
17, 1966 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 8th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1966, and 
of the Independence of the United States 
of America the 191st. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


(Proclamation by Gov. William Egan, 
of Alaska) . 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Main- 
land China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, 
Coratia, Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations 
of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 

Now, therefore, I, William A. Egan, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alaska, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 17-23, 1966, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week in Alaska, and call upon 
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my fellow citizens to join with others in 
observing this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peoples 
all over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of Alaska to 
be affixed, this thirteenth day of July in 
the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-six. 

WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

HUGH J. WADE, 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION BY Gov. EDMUND G. BROWN, 
OF CALIFORNIA 

As Governor of the State of California, I 
call to the attention of all citizens the 
observance of Captive Nations Week, to be 
celebrated this year July 17 through 23. 

As citizens of a free state and nation, it 
is fitting that we take this time to remember 
our fellow men whose lives are not blessed 


The quest for peace and freedom must be 
the concern of all men. We must not for- 
get the heroic efforts which, over the years, 
have deterred aggression and tyranny. And 
we must continue to strive for peace and 
goodwill among all men. 

Californians join free peoples throughout 
the world in prayer that political subjuga- 
tion and human suffering will soon end. To 
this end, I urge all citizens to join with me 
in the observance of Captive Nations Week, 
thereby reaffirm our basic belief in 
liberty and freedom for all men under gov- 
ernments of their own choosing. 

EDMUND G. Brown, 
Governor. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 17-23, 1966 


(Proclamation by Gov. John Dempsey, of 
Connecticut) 


The observance of Captive Nations Week, 
which takes place this year from July 17 
through 23, is a tangible sign of the free 
world’s opposition to Communist oppression, 

It serves, also, as an indication of our rec- 
ognition of the plight of the freedom-loving 
peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Rumania who are denied their rightful 
status as citizens of independent nations. 

Past experience has shown that the cele- 
bration of Captive Nations Week stimulates 
popular pressures which can lead to changes 
beneficial to the residents of the European 
captive nations, and helps to sustain the 
morale of captive peoples. 

I urge the citizens of Connecticut, there- 
fore, to take note of the ceremonies and 
special activities scheduled in connection 
with the celebration of Captive Nations Week 
in 1966. 

Let us also, at this time, reaffirm our sup- 
port of the captive peoples in their efforts 
to regain independence and human liberty. 

JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor, 


PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR BURNS, OF 
Hawan 


Whereas, by Public Law 86-90 (73 Stat. 
212) the Congress of the United States pro- 
vided for designation of the third week in 
July as “Captive Nations Week,” and also for 
the observance thereof by the people of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, many nations have lost their na- 
tional independence directly and indirectly 
through the policies of world communism, 
the peoples of those nations losing their in- 
dividual freedoms in the process; and 
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Whereas, many of the people of Hawall are 


linked to those in such nations by ties of 
culture, and of family; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Burns, Governor 
of the State of Hawali, do hereby designate 
the week of July 18-25, 1966, as Captive 
Nations Week in Hawaii and urge the people 
of the State of Hawaii to give renewed devo- 
tion to the just aspirations of the people of 
the captive nations for national independence 
and individual liberty. 

Done at Iolani Palace, Honolulu, State of 
Hawaii, this 1st day of July 1966. 

JOHN A. BURNS. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 17-23, 1966 

Whereas, Silenced but unconquered, the 
enslaved peoples of Central-Eastern Europe 
have never ceased their fight for a free life, 
and; 

Whereas, The United States possesses a 

warm understanding and sympathy for these 
subjected nations, and; 

Whereas, The cause of human rights and 
personal dignity remains a universal aspira- 
tion, and; 

Whereas, At a time when anti-colonialism 
and recognition of the right of freedom for 
small nations is sweeping the world, a move- 
ment which the Communists are trying to 
turn against the West, it is vital for the 
United States to combine sincere support of 
independence for the new nations with the 
demand for the restoration of independence 
in the old nations of Eastern Europe, and; 

Whereas, It is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and of the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations, 

Now, therefore, I, J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 17-23, 1966, as 
Captive Nations Week in the State of Mary- 
land, and I urge my fellow citizens to offer 
prayers in their churches and synagogues for 
the peaceful liberation of these countries so 
they may once more stand with the free na- 
tions of the world. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the City of An- 
napolis, this 28th Day of June, in the Year of 
Our Lord, 1966. 

J. MILLARD TAWES. 

By the Governor: 

Liorp L. SIMPEKINS, 
Secretary of State. 
PROCLAMATION BY ACTING GOVERNOR OF NEW 
JERSEY 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Slovenia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Serbia, Croatia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 


War; and 


Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just as- 
pirations of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Maurice V. Brady, Acting 
Governor of the State of New Jersey, do here- 
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by proclaim that the week of July 17-23,. 
1966 as Captive Nations Week in New Jersey, 
and call upon the citizens of this State to 
join with others in observing this week by 
offering prayers and dedicating their efforts 
for the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples all over the world. 

Given, under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this fifteenth day 
of July in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-six and in the In- 
dependence of the United States the one 
hundred and ninetieth. 

MAURICE V. BRADY, 
Acting Governor. 

By the Acting Governor: 

ROBERT J. BURKHARDT, 
Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 


Whereas, all peoples yearn for freedom and 
justice; and 

Whereas, these basic rights unfortunately 
are circumscribed or unrealized in many 
areas in the world; and 

Whereas, Missouri has an abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of independence, 
personal liberty, and human dignity; and 

Whereas, it remains a fundamental pur- 
pose and intention of the Government and 
people of Missouri to recognize and encour- 
age constructive actions which foster the 
growth and development of independence 
and human freedom: 

Now, therefore, I Warren E. Hearnes, Goy- 
ernor of the State of Missouri, do hereby 
designate the week beginning July 17, 1966, 
as Captive Nations Week and invite the peo- 
ple of Missouri to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to give renewed devotion to the 
just aspirations of all people for independ- 
ence and human liberty. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the Great 
Seal of the State of Missouri, in the City 
of Jefferson, this 17th day of May, 1966. 


PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechosloyakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Turkestan, 
North Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week of July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate prayers, ceremonies and ac- 
tivities; expressing their sympathy with and 
support for the just aspirations of captive 
peoples for freedom and independence; 

Now, therefore, I, William L. Guy, Gover- 
nor of the State of North Dakota, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week 
in North Dakota, and call upon the citizens 
of this state to join with others in observing 
this week by offering prayers and dedicating 
their efforts for the peaceful liberation of 
i eee: and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and the Great Seal of the State of 
North Dakota this 29th day of June, 1966. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 18-24, 1966 
(Proclamation by Governor of Pennsylvania) 


Whereas, By a joint Resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and to issue a similar 
proclamation each year until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas, The President of the United 
States of America has by such proclamation 
invited the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities; and 

Whereas, The citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania are fully aware of 
and grieve the plight of those made captive 
under the heavy yoke of Communism; and 

Whereas, It is our purpose to demonstrate 
to the peoples of the captive nations the 
support of the people of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for their just aspirations for 
freedom and national independence; and 

Whereas, It is deemed appropriate to call 
for a public observance of this occasion so 
that our knowledge and sympathies may be 
declared; 

Now, therefore, I, William W. Scranton, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, do hereby proclaim the week of 
July 18-24, 1966, as Captive Nations Week 
in Pennsylvania. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
twenty-third day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
six, and of the Commonwealth the one 
hundred and ninetieth. 

WILLIAM W. SCRANTON, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
W. STUART HELM, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
TENNESSEE 

Whereas, The imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, The desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, The freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayers, cere- 
monies and activities; expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 


tions of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 


Now, therefore, I, Frank G. Clement, as 
Governor of the State of Tennessee, do here- 
by proclaim that the week commencing July 
17, 1966, be observed as Captive Nations 
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Week in Tennessee, and call upon the citizens 
of Tennessee to join with others in observ- 
ing this week by offering prayers and dedi- 
cating their efforts for the peaceful libera- 
tion of oppressed and subjugated peoples all 
over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 
twenty-ninth day of June, 1966. 

Frank G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 
STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR ROBERT E. MCNA 
ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The imperialistic policies of Russian Com- 
munists have led, through direct and indirect 
aggression, to the subjugation and enslave- 
ment of the peoples of many countries in our 
world. 

The freedom-loving peoples of the captive 
nations look to the United States as the 
citadel of human freedom and to the people 
of the United States as leaders in bringing 
about their freedom and independence. 

The Congress of the United States has 
passed Public Law 86-90 establishing the 
third week in July each year as Captive Na- 
tions Week. I encourage South Carolinians 
to join in giving appropriate recognition to 
this observance. 

ROBERT E. MCNAIR. 
OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM BY JOHN CONNALLY, 
GOVERNOR OF TEXAS 


In its thrust toward world domination, 
communist imperialism has deprived many 
millions of people of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, Asia and even the Western Hemisphere 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Silenced, but unconquered, these people will 
never cease to struggle for their inalienable 
tight to a free life. 

The national security and well-being of the 
citizens of the United States is dependent on 
the continued desire for liberty and justice 
on the part of the peoples of these captive 
nations. 

By action of Congress, the third week of 
July has been designated as Captive Nations 
Week. It is fitting that we observe this pe- 
riod in tribute to the fight for freedom and 
in recognition of the natural interdepend- 
ency of the peoples and nations of the world. 

Therefore, I, as Governor of Texas, do here- 
by designate the week of July 17-23, 1966, as 
Captive Nations Week in Texas, 

In official recognition whereof, I hereby af- 
fix my signature this 11th day of July, 1966. 

JOHN CONNALLY, 
Governor of Texas. 


PROCLAMATION BY PHILIP H. Horr, GOVERNOR 
OF VERMONT 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Main- 
land China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkes- 
tan, North Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Where, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
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as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with the support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; 

Now, therefore, I, Philip H. Hoff, Governor 
of the State of Vermont, do hereby pro- 
claim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week in 
Vermont, and call upon the citizens of Ver- 
mont to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of op- 
pressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 

Given under my Hand and the Great Seal 
of the State of Vermont at Montpelier, this 
twelfth day of July, A.D. 1966. 

PHILIP H. Horr. 

By the Governor: 

THOMAS J. KENNEY, 
Secretary of Civil and Military Affairs. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION BY 
GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


The right of all people to choose their 
form of government and to freely pursue 
their economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment is one dear to all Americans; but it 
is a right denied to millions of persons in 
countries made captive by the Communist 

iracy. 

It is fitting that we in the United States 
recognize and honor those oppressed citizens 
of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Armenia, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, Tibet, North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Cuba and elsewhere who are presently denied 
freedom. 


Captive Nations Week, which will be ob- 
served during the period July 17-23, 1966, 
under Authority of Public Law 86-90, pro- 
vides a means whereby all Americans may 
remember the peoples of these once free 
countries, 

I urge each of our citizens during Captive 
Nations Week to join with the National Cap- 
tive Nations Committee and others in appro- 
priately observing this period, through the 
offering of prayers and otherwise supporting 
efforts toward peaceful liberation of op- 
pressed people. 

Mank O. HATFIELD, 
Governor of Oregon. 


PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR OF ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the people of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
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with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; 

Now therefore, I, Elmer Rasmuson, Mayor 
of the City of Anchorage, State of Alaska, do 
hereby proclaim that the week commencing 
July 17, 1966 be observed as Captive Nations 
Week in Anchorage, Alaska, and call upon 
the citizens of Anchorage to join with others 
in observing this week by offering prayers 
and dedicating their efforts for the peaceful 
liberation of oppressed and subjugated peo- 
ples all over the world. 

ELMER RASMUSON, 
Mayor. 
PROCLAMATION By ACTING Mayor THOMAS J. 

D'ALESANDRO, II. DESIGNATING THE WEEK 

or Jury 17, 1966, as “CAPTIVE NATIONS 

WEER” IN BALTIMORE 

The imperialistic policies of Russian Com- 
munists have led, through direct and indirect 
aggression, to the subjugation and enslave- 
ment of the peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Tibet, 
Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, Cuba 
and others. 

The desire for liberty and independence by 
the overwhelming majority of peoples in 
these conquered nations constitutes a power- 
ful deterrent to any ambitions of Communist 
leaders to initiate a major war. 

The freedom-loving peoples of the captive 
nations look to the United States as the 
citadel of human freedom and to the people 
of the United States as leaders In bringing 
about their freedom and independence. 

The Congress of the United States by 
unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 es- 
tablishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


Now, therefore, I, Thomas J. D'Alesandro, 
III. acting mayor of the City of Baltimore, do 
hereby proclaim that the week commencing 
July 17, 1966, be observed as “Captive Nations 
Week” in Baltimore, and call upon our citi- 
zens to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of oppressed 
and subjugated peoples all over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the City 
of Baltimore to be affixed this seventh day of 
July, in the year of Our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-six. 

THOMAS J. D'ALESANDRO III. 
Acting Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR OF GREAT FALLS, 
MonT. 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslayement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
Pap ei leaders to inìtiate a major war; 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
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people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, Marian S. Erdmann, 
Mayor of the City of Great Falls, Montana, 
do hereby proclaim that the week commenc- 
ing July 17, 1966, be observed as Captive 
Nations Week in the City of Great Falls and 
call upon the citizens of Great Falls to join 
with others in observing this week by offer- 
ing prayers and dedicating their efforts for 
the peaceful liberation of oppressed and sub- 
jugated peoples all over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Great Falls, Montana, to be affixed, on the 
12th day of July, 1966. 

MARIAN S. ERDMANN, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR OF MIAMI, FLA. 


Whereas the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, chrough direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of many na- 
tions throughout the world including one 
closest to our shores, Cuba, and 

Whereas the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 


bringing about their freedom and independ-_ 


ence, and 

Whereas the citizens of Miami by their 
welcoming of thousands of Cuban refugees 
to this city have felt a personal involvement 
in the struggle for freedom, and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the aspirations of cap- 
tive peoples for freedom and independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Robert King High, Mayor 
of the City of Miami, Florida, do hereby 
proclaim the week beginning July 17, 1966, 
as Captive Nations Week in Miami. 

In observance thereof I urge the people of 
Miami to Join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of oppressed 
and subjugated peoples throughout the 
world. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and cause the seal of the City of Miami, Flor- 
ida, to be affixed. 

Done in the office of the Mayor of the City 
of Miami, Florida, this the 13th day of July 
in the year of Our Lord, 1966. 

Rosert Kino Hien, Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION BY Mayor or Orry or New 
„ La. 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munism have led, through direct and in- 
direct aggression, to the subjugation and 
enslavement of the peoples of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and in- 
dependence by the overwhelming majority 
of peoples in these conquered nations con- 
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stitutes a powerful deterrent to any am- 
bitions of Communist leaders to initiate a 
major war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom ard to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
estahlishing the third week in July each 
year ax Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayers, cere- 
monies and activities; expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 
tions of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 

Now, therefore, I, Victor H. Schiro, Mayor 
of the City of New Orleans, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 17-238, 1966, to be 
Captive Nations Week in New Orleans. 

Given under my hand and the Seal of 
the City of New Orleans on this the 6th 
day of July, 1966. 

Vicror H. SCHIRO, 
Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Whereas, many nations today are re- 
strained within the sphere of Soviet influence 
and the peoples of these nations are being 
deprived of their national independence and 
in many cases their individual liberties, and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
took recognition of the need for these peoples 
to receive our strong moral support and by 
joint resolution on July 17, 1959, approved 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week 
throughout the country, 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas R. Byrne, Mayor 
of the City of Saint Paul, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 17-23, 1966 as Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Saint Paul to be affixed this fifth day of 
July in the Year of Our Lord 1966. 

THOMAS R. BYRNE, 
Mayor. 
PROCLAMATION DESIGNATING THE WEEK OF 

JULY 17-23, 1966, as "CAPTIVE NATIONS 

WEEK” BY MAYOR OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Whereas, by act of the United States Con- 
gress and by Proclamation of the President, 
the week of July 17-23, 1966, will be cele- 
brated as “Captive Nations Week” through- 
out the entire country; and 

Whereas, “Captive Nations Week” provides 
an occasion for all Clevelanders to show that 
their friends, relatives and allies in Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Tibet and Cuba, 
have not been forgotten, and it presents an 
occasion for us to recall the sufferings of 
these enslaved peoples and the plight with 
which they are presented; and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of und between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas, it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 
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Now, therefore, I, Ralph S. Locher, as 
Mayor of the City of Cleveland, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 17-23, 1966, as 
“Captive Nations Week” in Cleveland, and 
invite and urge all our citizens to give re- 
newed devotion to the aspirations of all peo- 
ple for national independence and human 
liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Corporate Seal of 
the City of Cleveland to be affixed this 8th 
day of July, 1966. 

RALPH S. LOCHER. 


PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 

Whereas, It has been requested by the 
Captive Nations Week Committee, Chicago 
Branch, that the third week in July be des- 
ignated as a period to reaffirm our deter- 
mination to assist those who are living in 
the fear and dread of virtual slavery 
throughout the world, and 

Whereas, The people of these United States 
have been invited by Presidential Proclama- 
tion and Congress Public Law 86-90, to dem- 
onstrate their support for the policy of Pres- 
ident Lyndon B. Johnson toward Vietnam 
and those millions caught in the iron grip 
of communist colonialism, and 

Whereas, Appropriate ceremonies to shore 
up public opinion in favor of those unfortu- 
nate persons enslaved in the captive nations 
is deemed altogether fitting at this time, 

Now, therefore, I, Otto Kerner, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim the 
third week in July, 1966, as Captive Nations 
Week throughout Illinois, and request the 
appropriate observances and ceremonies dur- 
ing this important and patriotic occasion. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the Capitol, in the City of Spring- 
fleld, this 15th day of June, in the Year of 
Our Lord 1966, and of the State of Illinois 
the 148th. 

OTTO KERNER, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

PAUL POWELL, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
who has been with me in sponsoring this 
resolution during these several years and 
always participates here. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include several proc- 
lamations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out to the Members 
of the House that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has shown a great deter- 
mination in his leadership over the years 
im the question of the captive nations. 
It is, I think, especially appropriate that 
we discuss the issue at this time and 
recognize that rather than having an 
easing of tensions in this world, the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy di- 
rected from Moscow is growing even 
more belligerent and when we know the 
facts about even incidental matters such 
as stopping the track meet between 
teams of volunteers from the United 
States, Poland, and the U.S.S.R. being 
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canceled as a propaganda item by the 
Communists, you see the complete dia- 
bolical nature of their offense. 

As the gentleman points out, the 
Achilles’ Heel of the Soviet Union is in 
the captive peoples of the world. The 
gentleman provides not only leadership 
here in the House but leadership 
throughout the world in furthering the 
cause of the captive people. 

If the gentleman will permit me one 
other observation, I would like to point 
out that it is especially appropriate that 
we have in the Chair at this time the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI] who has been especially mili- 
tant in this regard. 

Mr. FLOOD. You have taken the 
words out of my mouth. Go ahead. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Then I will yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, so 
that he may in his very eloquent fashion 
extoll further the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois who occupies the 
chair. 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I am not going to 
get in the middle between two Members 
from IIlinois under any circumstances. 
However, I do appreciate what you say. 
It was simply a coincidence. Since in 
your veins, sir, and the veins of the act- 
ing Speaker from Illinois flows the proud 
blood of Polish ancestors, I am satisfied 
that one of the great reasons why the 
Soviet does not move against Western 
Europe is not so much because of our 
missiles and not so much because of our 
armed might but they would have to 
cross Poland. You and the Acting 
Speaker know perfectly well what would 
happen to any Russian logistic system 
that would have to cross Poland. The 
Poles would tear it apart with their bare 
hands and the Soviet knows this. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Iam very happy to yield. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to join my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop], in the observance of 
Captive Nations Week this year. On 
this occasion when we rededicate our- 
selves to the restoration of freedom to 
the captive peoples suffering under Com- 
munist. oppression, I would like to once 
again urge that the administration adopt. 
a positive policy for this purpose rather 
than the present negative and misguided 
course of aid and subsidized trade to the 
Communist governments which suppress 
the freedom the captive peoples want 
and deserve. 

One specific area in which United 
States efforts to help maintain the spirit 
of freedom among the captive nations 
need improvement is the operations of 
USIA, especially the Voice of America. 
The number of hours we broadcast. to 
the people behind the Iron Curtain 
should be greatly increased. Our pro- 
grams should be expanded not only to 
the countries of Eastern Europe, but to 
the non-Russian nations of the the 
U.S.S.R. 

Members have noted, I am sure, Soviet 
usage of the propaganda technique when, 
with great fanfare, they cancelled the 
planned trip to the United States by the 
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Soviet and Polish track teams. Cer- 
tainly, some legitimate counterpropa- 
ganda directed by USIA is in order in 
this instance. 

I am especially pleased to note the 
major interest that Captive Nations 
Week has aroused at the grassroots level 
across the country. As evidence of this, 
I ask leave to include as a continuation 
of my remarks the resolutions which 
have been passed by various communi- 
ties in my district. 

OFFICE OF MAYOR, 


Robbins, IN., July 11, 1966. 


Mayor Maxey PROCLAIMS CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others: and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe such week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with support for the just aspira- 
tions of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 

Now, therefore, I Ernest Maxey, mayor of 
Robbins, do hereby proclaim that the week 
commencing July 17, 1966, be observed as 
Captive Nations Week in Robbins, and call 
upon the citizens of Robbins to join with 
others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 

ERNEST Maxry, Mayor. 
VILLAGE OF THORNTON, ILL., 
July 12, 1968. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, © 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 
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Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayers, cere- 
monies and activities; expressing their sym- 
pathy with and support for the just aspira- 
tions of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 

Now, therefore, I, Delbert C. Emerick, vil- 
lage president of the village of Thornton, do 
hereby proclaim that the week commencing 
July 17, 1966, be observed as Captive Nations 
Week in the village of Thornton, and call 
upon the citizens of Thornton to join with 
others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 

DELBERT C. EMERICK, 
Village President. 

VILLAGE OF MERRIONETTE PARK, 
Chicago, IUl., July 15, 1966. 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
peoples of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Weeks and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, Lawrence J. Kohaus, 
president of the village of Merrionette Park, 
do hereby proclaim that the week commenc- 
ing July 17, 1966, be observed as Captive 
Nations Week in Merrionette Park, Illinois, 
and call upon the citizens of Merrionette 
Park to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the ful liberation of op- 
pressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the corporate seal of the 
Village of Merrionette Park aforesaid, at the 
said Village, in the County of Cook and 
State of Illinois, aforesaid, this 13th day of 
July, A.D. 1966. 

LAWRENCE J. KOHAUS, 
Village President. 
VILLAGE OF SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
bania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 
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Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major war; 
and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the peo- 
ple of the United States as leaders in bringing 
about their freedom and independence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities expressing their sympathy with 
and support for the just aspirations of cap- 
tive peoples for freedom and independence: 

Now, therefore, I. Harold J. Gouwens, Vil- 
lage President of South Holland, Ilinois, do 
hereby proclaim that the week commencing 
July 17, 1966, be observed as Captive Nations 
Week in South Holland, Illinois, and call 
upon the citizens of South Holland to join 
with others in observing this week by offering 
prayers and dedicating their efforts for the 
peaceful liberation of oppressed and subju- 
gated peoples all over the world. 

HAROLD GouwEns, President. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, Edward L. Kipley, mayor 
of Riverdale, III., do hereby proclaim that 
the week commencing July 17, 1966, be ob- 
served as Captive Nations Week in Riverdale, 
and call upon the citizens of Riverdale to 
join with others in observing this week by 
offering prayers and dedicating their efforts 
for the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples all over the world. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, it is most in- 
spiring and encouraging to read the 
dozens of Captive Nations Week proc- 
lamations issued by our Governors and 
mayors of other cities. I request that 
the following proclamations be printed 
in the Record: Gov. George C. Wallace, 
Alabama; Gov. Orval E. Faubus, Ar- 
kansas; Gov. Harold E. Hughes, Iowa; 
Gov. Otto Kerner, Illinois; Gov. Edward 
T. Breathitt, Kentucky; Gov. John A. 
Volpe, Massachusetts; Gov. John W. 
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King, New Hampshire; Gov. Dan Moore 
of North Carolina; Gov. James A. 
Rhodes, Ohio; Gov. Calvin L. Rampton, 
Utah; Gov. Warren P. Knowles, Wis- 
consin; Mayor Richard J. Daley, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mayor M. E. Sensenbrenner, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mayor Henry W. Maier, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mayor Arthur Naftal- 
in, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mayor John V. 
Lindsay, New York City; Mayor Morrill 
M. Crowe, Richmond, Va.; Mayor J. 
Bracken Lee, Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Mayor John E. Babiarz, Wilmington, 
Del. 
STATE OF ALABAMA. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


Whereas, the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212) authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas, the cause of individual rights and 
personal dignity remains a universal aspira- 
tion; and 

Whereas, this nation is firmly committed 
to the cause of freedom everywhere; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations: 

Now, therefore, I, George C. Wallace, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alabama, do hereby 
proclaim the week beginning July 17-23, 
1966, as Captive Nations Week in Alabama 
and invite the people of our state to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities, and I urge them to give renewed 
devotion to the just aspirations of all peo- 
ple for national independence and human 
liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and have caused the Great Seal of 
the State of Alabama to be affixed by the 
Secretary of State at the Capitol in the City 
. on this the 6th day of July, 

966. 
GEORGE C. WALLACE, Governor. 

Attest: 

Mrs, AGNES BAGGETT, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS PROCLAMATION 

To all to whom these presents shall come— 
Greetings: 

Whereas, 1966 marks the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of the Polish and Hungarian Revolu- 
tions with the increased freedom which these 
countries have recently experienced due in 
large part to the heroes who risked their 
lives ten years ago; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations of Albania, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and Rumania look to the 
United States as the citadel of human free- 
dom; and 

Whereas, the people of China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Tibet and Cuba have fallen 
victim to the Communist conspiracy; and 

Whereas, in accordance with Public Law 
86-90, unanimously adopted by the 86th Con- 
gress, the third week in July has been estab- 
lished as Captive Nations Week; 

Now, therefore, I, Orval E. Faubus, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Arkansas, do hereby 
proclaim that the week of July 17 to 23, 1966, 
be observed as Captive Nations Week in 
Arkansas, and call upon the people of this 
State to observe this week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities to assure the free- 
dom-seeking nations of the world that they 
are not forgotten. 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Arkansas to be affixed. Done in 
office in Little Rock this 29th day of June, 
1966. 

Orvat E. FAUBUS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF IOWA. 

PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Whereas, the United States and the State 
of Iowa have an abiding commitment to the 
principles of self-determination and human 
freedom; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies, 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; 

Now, therefore, I, Harold E. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Iowa, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of July 17-23, 1966, as Captive 
Nations Week in Iowa, and call upon our citi- 
zens to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of op- 
pressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name and caused the Great Seal 
of the State of Iowa to be affixed. Done at 
Des Moines this ist day of July in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred sixty- 
six. 

HAROLD E. HUGHES, Governor. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] Gary L. CAMERON, 

Secretary of State. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS: PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, It has been requested by the Cap- 
tive Nations Week Committee, Chicago 
Branch, that the third week in July be desig- 
nated as a period to reaffirm our determina- 
tion to assist those who are living in the fear 
and dread of virtual slavery throughout the 
world, and 

Whereas, The people of these United States 
have been invited by Presidential Procla- 
mation and Congress Public Law 86-90, to 
demonstrate their support for the policy of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson toward Viet- 
nam and those millions caught in the iron 
grip of communist colonialism, and 

Whereas, Appropriate ceremonies to shore 
up public opinion in fayor of those unfor- 
tunate persons enslaved in the captive na- 
tions is deemed altogether fitting at this 
time, 

Now, therefore, I Otto Kerner, Governor of 
the State of Illinois, do hereby proclaim the 
third week in July, 1966, as Captive Nations 
Week throughout Illinois, and request the 
appropriate observances and ceremonies dur- 
ing the important and patriotic occasion. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the Capitol, in the City of Spring- 
field, this fifteenth day of June, in the Year 
of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
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and sixty-six, and of the State of Minois the 

one hundred and forty-eighth. 
Orro KERNER, 

Governor. 
PAUL POWELL, 

Secretary of State. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

Whereas, the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212) authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the capitive nations 
the support of the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations; 

Now, therefore, I Edward T. Breathitt, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
17-23, 1966, as Captive Nations Week and im- 
vite the people of our state to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies. 

Done at the Capitol in the City of Frank- 
fort this 11th day of July in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred sixty-six 
and of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
the one hundred seventy-fifth. 

EDWARD T. BREATHITT, 
Governor. 
THELMA L. STOVALL, 
Secretary of State. 


A PROCLAMATION: 1966 


Whereas, The basic rights of freedom and 
justice are circumscribed and denied in many 
areas of the world, depriving countless per- 
sons of their national independence and 
their individual liberties of religion, speech 
and communication with their friends and 
relatives who live in the free world, and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these subjugated nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any ambi- 
tons of tyrannist leaders to initiate a major 
war, and 

Whereas, We of the United States are the 
fortunate inhabitants of a citadel of human 
freedom. We are proud that we are giving 
asylum to many refugees from oppressed 
countries who are linked by family bond to 
many American citizens. In point of fact, 
we have benefited from their presence as they 
are valued neighbors, and are loyal and in- 
dustrious members of our State and Nation, 
and 

Whereas, Our country’s abiding commit- 
ment to the principles of independence, per- 
sonal liberty and human dignity makes it 
appropriate and proper that we manifest to 
the peoples of the captive nations our sym- 
pathies and prayers for their freedom and 
national independence, and that we recognize 
and encourage constructive actions which 
foster the growth and development of these 
rights; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Volpe, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
do hereby proclaim the week of July 18-24, 
1966 as Captive Nations Week and urge all 
citizens of the Commonwealth to take cog- 
ee of this observance, in recognition 

port of the just aspirations of all 
2 for national independence and human 
liberty. 

Given at the Executive Chamber in Boston, 
this twelfth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America, the one hundred and 
ninety-first. 
JOHN A. VOLPE. 
By His Excellency the Governor. 
Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEER 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armeni, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the peo- 
ple of the United States as leaders in bring- 
ing about their freedom and independence; 
and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; 

Now, therefore, I, John W. King, Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week 
in New Hampshire and call upon the citizens 
of New Hampshire to join with others in ob- 
serving this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peoples 
all over the world. 

Given at the Executive Chambers in Con- 
cord this twelfth day of July, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-six and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the one hundred 
and ninetieth. 

Jonn W. KN, Governor. 

By His Excellency the Governor. 


Attest: 
[sear] ROBERT L. STARK, 
Secretary of State. 
JUNE 28, 1966. 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR DaN MOORE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The President of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with Public Law 86-90, is 
soon to proclaim the week of July 17 to 23, 
1966, as Captive Nations Week 1966. 

This observance again provides an occasion 
for all Americans to assure their silent allies 
in Eastern Europe that they have not been 
forgotten. I am pleased therefore to en- 
courage the citizens of North Carolina to 
take special note of Captive Nations Week 
1966. This will provide another tangible 
sign of the free world's opposition to Com- 
munist refusal to give ear to the just aspira- 
tions to liberty not only in middle Europe 
but anywhere in the world. 


PROCLAMATION—CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 
17-23, 1966 

Whereas, the republican form of govern- 

ment—based “the consent of the 


governed”—which has existed in the United 
States of America for 190 years, has resulted 
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in the development of a warm understanding 
and sympathy for the aspirations for freedom 
of peoples everywhere and in the recognition 
of the natural interdependency of the peo- 
ples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 
imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes an impediment to the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas, since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of vast military despot- 
isms of International Communism have re- 
sulted in the creation of a constant threat to 
the security of the United States and of all 
the free peoples of the world; and 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of the 
Communist regimes have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
of the national independence of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, Serbia, Croatia, Slove- 
nia, Cuba and others; and 

Whereas, it is vital to the national 
security of the United States and the other 
free nations of the world that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should 
be steadfastly kept alive: 

Now, therefore, I, James A. Rhodes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio, do hereby desig- 
nate the week of July 17-23, 1966 as Captive 
Nations Week and urge that all citizens 
support this annual recognition of the intent 
and purpose of the Communist dominated 
and oppressed peoples of the world to regain 
their freedom. 

[szau] 

In witness whereof, I haye hereunto sub- 
scribed my name and caused the Great Seal 
of the State of Ohio to be affixed at 
Columbus, this 8th day of July, in the year 
of Our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Sixty-Six. 

James A. RHODES, Governor. 


STATE or UTAH: DECLARATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any am- 
bitions of Communist leaders to initiate a 
major war; and 

Whereas the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United 
States as the citadel of human freedom and 
to the people of the United States as lead- 
ers in bringing about their freedom and 
independence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public 
Law 86-90 establishing the third week in 
July each year as Captive Nations Week and 
inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate pray- 
ere, ceremonies and activities; expressing 
their sympathy with and support for the 
just aspirations of captive peoples for free- 
dom and independene: : 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin L. Rampton, 
Governor of the State of Utah, to hereby 
declare that the week commencing July 
17, 1966, be observed as Captive Nations 
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Week in the State of Utah, and call upon 
the citizens of Utah to join with others 
in observing this week by offering prayers 
and dedicating their efforts for the peace- 
ful liberation of oppressed and subjugated 
peoples all over the world. 


CALVIN L. Rampron, Governor, 


Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN: A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hunargy, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States, by unanimous vote, passed Public 
Law 86-90 establishing the third week in 
July of each year as Captive Nations Week 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate 
prayers, ceremonies and activities; express- 
ing their sympathy with and support for 
the just aspirations of captive peoples for 
freedom and independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Warren P. Knowles, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 17 through July 
23, 1966, as Captive Nations Week in the 
State of Wisconsin and call upon the citizens 
of this state to join with others in observing 
this week by offering prayers and dedicating 
their efforts for the peaceful liberation of 
oppressed and subjugated peoples all over 
the world. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at 
the Capitol in the City of Madison this 
eleventh day of July in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six. 

WARREN P. KNOWLES, Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] ROBERT C. ZIMMERMAN, 

Secretary of State. 
OFFICE oF THE Mayor, 
Crry or CHICAGO. 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovena, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; and $ 

Whereas, the City of Chicago is linked to 
these captive nations through the bonds of 
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family, since numbered among the people of 
Chicago are hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens who through nativity or ancestry 
treasure the heritage which endowed them 
with the culture and industry which are 
theirs; and 

Whereas, these nations have been made 
captive by the imperialistic, aggressive and 
heartless policies of communism; and 

Whereas. the peoples of these communist- 
dominated nations have been deprived of 
their national independence and their indi- 
vidual liberties; and 

Whereas, it is appropriate and proper to 
demonstrate to the peoples of the captive 
nations the support of the people of the City 
of Chicago for their just aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence; and 

Whereas, the people of Chicago, as do all 
the people of the United States, want for 
the peoples of the world the same freedom 
and justice which is theirs: 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby designate 
the week beginning July 16, 1966 as Captive 
Nations Week. 

I urge the people of Chicago to join in the 
programs arranged for observance of the oc- 
casion, and I urge all of our churches, our 
educational institutions and all media of 
communication to observe the plight of the 
communist-dominated nations and to join 
in support of the just aspirations of the 
people of the captive nations, 

I especially encourage everyone to con- 
cretely demonstrate his or her interest in 
the people imprisoned in the captive nations 
by their attendance at or participation in 
the parade to be held on State Street on 
Saturday afternoon, July 16 at 12:00 P.M. 
and at the assembly following in Grant 
Park. 

Dated this 5th day of July, A.D., 1966. 

RICHARD J. DALEY, Mayor. 
Crry or COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE Nations WEEK 

Whereas, imperialistic policies of Russian 
and Chinese Communists have led to the en- 
slavement of many nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope and North and Southeast Asia; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
people in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterent to Communist ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving people of the 
Captive Nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the peo- 
ple of the “All-American City” of Columbus 
as among the leaders in seeking a new era 
of freedom and understanding; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States 
has decreed that the third week of July, each 
year, be observed as Captive Nations Week: 

Now, therefore, I, M. E. Sensenbrenner, 
Mayor of the City of Columbus, do hereby 
proclaim the week of July 17, 1966, Captive 
Nations Week in Columbus, 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
City of Columbus, Ohio to be hereto affixed, 
this 15th day of July, 1966. 

[SEAL] M. E. SENSENBRENNER, 

Mayor of the City of Columbus. 


Crry or MILWAUKEE, 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas: The imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, 
Turkenstan, North Vietnam, Cuba and oth- 
ers; and 

Whereas, The desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
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peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions of 
Communist leaders to initiate a major war; 
and 

Whereas, By its unanimous action, the 
Congress of the United States has established 
the third week in July each year as Captive 
Nations Week. 

Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Maier, Mayor 
of Milwaukee, do hereby proclaim the week 
of July 14-23, 1966 as Captive Nations Week 
in Milwaukee, and I call upon the citizens 
of our community to observe this period with 
appropriate prayers, ceremonies and activi- 
ties and be dedicating their efforts toward 
the peaceful liberation of oppressed and sub- 
jugated peoples all over the world, 

July 14, 1966. 

[SEAL] Henry W. MAIER, 

Mayor. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to intiate a major war; 
and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week and inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate prayers, cere- 
monies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just 
aspirations of captive peoples for freedom 
and independence; 

Now, therefore, I, Arthur Naftalin, Mayor 
of the City of Minneapolis, do hereby pro- 
claim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week 
in the City of Minneapolis, and call upon all 
citizens to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of oppressed 
and subjugated peoples all over the world. 

ARTHUR NAFTALIN, Mayor. 


Whereas: The Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the 3rd week in July of 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just 
aspirations of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence; and 

Whereas: The people of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, as well as those in other parts 
of the world, are being denied fundamental 
human rights in pursuing their own destiny; 
and 

Whereas: The desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to tyranny and 
aggression; and 

Whereas: The freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the people of 
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the United States for leadership in attain- 
ing their freedom and independence, 

Now, therefore, I John V. Lindsay, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby proclaim 
the week of July 17-23, 1966, as Captive 
Nations Week in New York City, and call 
upon our citizens to observe this week by 
offering prayers and dedicating their efforts 
for the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples all over the world. 

In witness whereof I have hereurto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of New 
York to be affixed. 

Jonn V. Linpsay, Mayor. 


Crry or RICHMOND, Va. 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Veitnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to any ambi- 
tions of Communist leaders to initiate a ma- 
jor war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the peo- 
ple of the United States as leaders in bring- 
ing about their freedom and independence; 
and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence; 

Now, therefore, I, Morrill M. Crowe, Mayor 
of the City of Richmond, Virginia, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week 
in Richmond, and call upon the citi- 
zens to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of op- 
pressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 

MORRILL M, Crowe, Mayor. 

JULY 11, 1966. 


SALT Lake Ciry, UTAH. 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 
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Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, J. Bracken Lee, Mayor of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, do hereby proclaim the 
week of July 17, 1966 as Captive Nations 
Week in Salt Lake City, Utah, and call upon 
the citizens of our city to join with others 
in observing this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peoples 
all over the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereby set my 
hand and caused the seal of Salt Lake City. 
Utah, to be affixed this 8th day of July, nine 
teen hundred sixty-six. 

J. BRACKEN LEE, Mayor, 
HERMAN J. HOGENSEN, Recorder. 


Crry OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 

PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Whereas, Through direct and indirect ag- 
gression, the Russian Communists have sub- 
jugated and enslaved the peoples of several 
Communist countries; and 

Whereas, The surging desire for liberty and 
independence which is paramount among 
the large majority of these peoples, consti- 
tutes a firm effort in deterring Communist 
ambitions toward initiation of any major 
war; and 

Whereas, The United States stands as the 
lighthouse of freedom in the dark sea of 
oppression and as the only hope for these 
subjugated peoples; and 

Whereas, The United States Congress did, 
by unanimous vote, pass Public Law 86-90 
which established the third week in July of 
every year as Captive Nations Week: 

Now, Therefore, I, John E. Babiarz, Mayor 
of the City of Wilmington, do hereby pro- 
claim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week 
in Wilmington, and call upon all the citizens 
of Wilmington to join others across the land 
in observing this week by offering prayers 
and dedicating their efforts for the peaceful 
liberation of the oppressed peoples all over 
the world. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and Seal of Office this 6th day of July, 
1966. 

[SEAL] JOHN E. BABIARZ, Mayor. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the eighth annual occasion on 
which we commemorate Captive Nations 
Week. Originally proclaimed in 1959 
following a joint congressional resolu- 
tion, the observance has grown in both 
meaning and content. Iam truly privi- 
leged to associate myself with the goals 
of Captive Nations Week and I take pride 
in joining my colleagues in these cere- 
monies. 

My hope is that we do not make the 
fateful error of thinking that during this 
period of cold war or coexistence that 
the peoples held captive are resigned to 
their existence under communism. That 
would be a tragic error and would negate 
the sacrifices made by the heroes of the 
East Berlin uprising, the Hungarian re- 
volt, and other such protests. The vic- 
tims of the infamous Berlin wall would 
have died in vain were we to assume that 
those in the grips of communism were 
not willing to sacrifice for their freedom. 
It is my strong belief that the people of 
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the captive nations are fully determined 
to regain the liberty of their beloved 
homelands. 

Today we are involved in a bloody 
struggle to preserve the freedom and 
rights of the people of Vietnam. Our 
being there is further proof of our deter- 
mination to halt the spread of com- 
munism in South Asia. It indicates our 
commitment to continue our role as the 
free world’s leader in the fight against 
violent Communist aggression. 

And yet, our commitment in South 
Vietnam could possibly lead to some 
doubts or anxieties among the captive 
peoples of Europe. They may wonder if 
the United States has forgotten them in 
its struggle in the jungles and rice 
paddies of South Vietnam. Their anx- 
ieties can be laid aside. There is no 
wavering of the American determina- 
tion that they shall be free. Just as we 
are committed to freedom in Vietnam, so 
we are committed to eventual freedom 
for all mankind, including the captive 
peoples. Their quest for liberty will not 
be abandoned. They deserve to be free 
just as the residents of Saigon deserve 
the preservation of their independence. 

It must continue to be our solemn goal 
to do all in our power to assist these na- 
tions in their battle for freedom. We 
have made a firm beginning, but much 
more remains to be done. The Congress 
should continue to play a leading role in 
mobilizing public sentiment as to the true 
conditions under which more than a 
hundred million men, women, and chil- 
dren, once free, are now forced to eke 
out an existence. The free world does 
not have to look far for a just cause 
which deserves its complete support. 
Mr. Speaker, we in America are proud to 
lend our continued support to the liberty 
of these captive nations. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is ironic 
that today the great opponents of colo- 
nialism, the Communists, are the only 
remaining colonialists. Anyone who 
knows history, however, knows that com- 
munism inevitably leads to colonialism 
because no nation lives under a Com- 
munist dictatorship voluntarily and 
these Communist regimes can only con- 
tinue in power with the assistance of 
the Soviet Union or Communist China. 

In the past 50 years the Soviet Union 
has built up a colonial empire rivaling 
any in history. The roll of captive Euro- 
pean nations is, regrettably, a long one. 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and East Germany are all under the 
domination of Moscow; while Albania, 
Tibet, North Vietnam, and North Korea 
are foreed to accept communism by the 
might of Communist China. 

It is fitting that the Congress in 1959 
adopted a resolution designating the 
third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week to commemorate the enslavement 
of the peoples behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains and to remind the free peo- 
ples of the world that the record of com- 
munism is a record of failure. The hard 
truth is that none of these governments 
would survive a free election. 

It is fitting at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
to include in the Recorp the 1966 Cap- 
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tive Nations Manifesto issued by Ameri- 
can Friends of the Captive Nations and 
the Assembly of European Captive Na- 
tions. 

The manifesto follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MANIFESTO 1966 


The undersigned organizations, dedicated 
to the restoration of freedom in the captive 
nations, call attention to Public Law 86-90, 
unanimously adopted in 1959 by the Congress 
of the United States, by which the third week 
of July each year was designated as Captive 
Nations Week. 

Although the eyes of the world are at pre- 
sent focused on Asia, the issue of the cap- 
tive East-Central European nations clearly 
belongs in the forefront of international at- 
tention. The intrinsic importance of the 
problem of East-Central Europe to mankind 
is aptly dramatized by the continuing con- 
certed efforts by the Communists to main- 
tain their sway over the captive countries. 

East-Central Europe today is a showcase 
of Communist failures. In spite of decades 
of Communist indoctrination, the people of 
East-Central Europe refuse to embrace the 
Communist creed. They have remained na- 
tionalistic in their outlook and still profess 
allegiance to the Western ideals of human 
dignity and political democracy. Even the 
Communist leaders in the captive countries 
have been compelled to heed the rising tide 
of nationalism by paying it lip service and 
sometimes trying to identify themselves with 
some of the national aspirations. The status 


petuated except by force. 
captive Europe is on the move. 

But progress in the captive countries is 
laborious and too slow to satisfy popular de- 
mands. The “liberalization” of the totali- 
tarian rule in East-Central Europe is held 
firmly in check by the Communist regimes, 
which invariably draw the line the moment 
the Communist Party’s monoply on power 
and ideas has been threatened. The over- 
whelming desire of the East-Central Euro- 
pean peoples, on the other hand, is for a 
more rapid and more meaningful evolution— 
climaxed by self-determination and freedom 
to chart their own future. The gap between 
these contrasting desires and aims of the 
regimes and of the people appears unbridge- 
able and is likely to generate more tensions 
in the months and years to come. 

The evolution in East-Central Europe, 
whatever its extent may be in the individual 
countries, has yet to lead to the restoration 
of fundamental human rights, as defined in 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The war of attrition against 
religion goes on unabated; only recently Pope 
Paul VI and many American bishops were 
prevented by the Polish Communist regime 
to attend festivities of Poland’s Millennium; 
clergymen of various faiths, including a 
number of bishops in Rumania, remain in 
prison. Culture remains shackled and under 
strict regime supervision, and freedom of the 
press, of speech and of movement is non-ex- 
istent or severely restricted. 

Economic experimentation by some Com- 
munist regimes in East-Central Europe is 
primarily motivated by pressing economic 
problems and the requirements of power 
politics—the basic needs of the people play 
a minute role, if any. The concept of the 
economy, as conceived and put into practice 
by the Communists, has failed. The main 
reasons for this demonstrable, and in some 
countries regime-admitted failure have been 
outdated, unimaginative thinking and plan- 
ning, and the lack of cooperation, and re- 
sistance from the people. The current trend 
of cautious experimentation is little more 
than an attempt to use some Western tech- 
niques in economies that have been seriously 
impaired by Communist mismanagement. 
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In an effort to bolster their economies, the 
Communist regimes are seeking long-term 
credits from the West. It must be noted 
that long-term government credits extended 
by Western governments to the Communist 
regimes would strengthen the hand of the 
regimes and make them less receptive to 
popular pressures for economic and other 


9 developments in East-Central 
Europe and the problems confronting Com- 
munist regimes do not necessarily mean, 
however, that the menace of international 
communism has been blunted or removed. 
In this context we must reiterate our appeal 
to Western governments to continue to stand 
fast by their solemn pledges to defend free- 
dom and self-determination where it still 
exists and to help extend it to wherever it is 
possible. We urge a vigorous political and 
moral offensive to compe! the Communists to 
uphold their treaty obligations and imple- 
ment their promises of self-determination for 
the captive peoples. 

It is our conviction that a policy of peace- 
ful evolution must not digress from the 
primary objective—an East-Central Europe 
unfettered by totalitarian regimes. It is 
equally important. that the captive peoples 
be aware of the steadfast determination and 

of the free world governments to 
lend their full moral and political support to 
this paramount national objective. In these 


selves beginning to speak out, even by in- 
ference, of the illegality of Soviet imperialis- 
tic annexations, the free peoples and their 
governments have an added duty of being 
heard clearly and forcefully on this key 
problem. 

In commemoration of this year’s Captive 
Nations Week: 

We accuse the Soviet Union of violating 
its solemn promises of freedom and inde- 

to the nine nations made captive 
during or after World War H— Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat~ 
via, Lithuania, Poland and Rumania; 

We also aceuse the Soviet government of 
colonial exploitation of these captive coun- 
tries; 

We respectfully urge the Secretary General 
of the United Nations to present a report on 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian people’s 
right to self-determination, pursuant. to the 
U.N. Resolution of 1962. 

We appeal to the governments of the 
United States and its allies: 

1. To use the tremendous bargaining power 
of the West's economic strength to exact 
meaningful political concessions for the cap- 
tive peoples and for the entire free world. 

2. To declare, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Decla- 
ration on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries, adopted by the United 
Nations on October 14, 1960, their support 
of the right to self-determination of all peo- 
ples held captive by the Communists and, 
consequently, to make this issue the perma- 
nent concern of the United Nations; 

3. To recognize that there can be no end 
to the cold war as long as Europe remains 
half slave, half free, and to raise the ques- 
tion of free elections in the captive European 
countries at all major East-West conferences; 

4. To refuse to sign any non-aggression 
pact with the Communists based on the pres- 
ent status quo, since such an act would 
legitimize and perpetuate present injustices 
and would be Interpreted by the captive peo- 
ples as abandonment by the West; 

We appeal to the People of the United 
States of America to manifest, during Cap- 
tive Nations Week, July 17-23, 1966, their 
awareness of the importance of their silent. 
allies in the Communist-subjugated lands to 
the worldwide conflict between the forces 
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of liberty and Communist tyranny, and to 
pledge themselves to help them in their strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, 
American Friends of the Captive Nations. 
VacLovas Swzrkauskas, 
Chairman, 
Assembly of Captive European Nations. 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, think, for 
a moment, of the feeling you have when 
you look at our flag, or when you walk 
alone in an untouched forest. The feel- 
ing is moving and profound. The feeling 
is freedom. In the United States of 
America, freedom began in 1776, and its 
history is one of victory. However, the 
history of freedom behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is one of defeat—not a single defeat, 
but a continuous daily trampling. 

The man of a Communist country lives 
with a wall around his heart. This wall 
contains his spirit, and it imprisons the 
truth, just as the Communist govern- 
ment prisons contain those who would 
speak the truth. The emotions of a man 
are locked up. Those who rise against 
tyranny in their countries are removed. 
The people are trampled, their spirits are 
crushed. 

We, all, base our lives on freedom, 
which thrives on truth. The spirit of 
truth must be kept alive in the captive 
nations of the world; and during this 
week, which has been designated as 
“Captive Nations Week,” the captive peo- 
ples of the world are looking to us for the 
hope which they alone cannot sustain. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the week of July 17-23 Americans every- 
where will join together in paying tribute 
to the more than 120 million unfortunate 
people who are isolated from freedom by 
the Iron Curtain. This year marks the 
eighth annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week, established in 1959 to give 
Official sanction to the acute sympathy 
and bonds of friendship between Ameri- 
cans and the captive peoples of the world. 

The significance of Captive Nations 
Week for each American citizen springs 
from the very roots of our national 
heritage. A few weeks ago we celebrated 
our own Independence Day, reaffirming 
at that time our dedication to the prin- 
ciples upon which this Nation is founded. 
Outstanding among these are the beliefs 
that all people are entitled to the in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; and that all people 
have the right to determine their own 
form of government. 

Almost 40 years ago that great Ameri- 
can Woodrow Wilson stood before the 
Congress, asking for a declaration of war. 
In that solemn moment he reasserted our 
beliefs: 

We shall fight for the things which we 
have have always carried nearest our hearts— 
for democracy, for the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their 
own Governments, for the rights and liberties 
of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. To 
such a task we can dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have. 


As we look about us in this tension- 
filled era of the sixties, we realize that 
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President Wilson’s stirring words are as 
relevant today as they were in 1917. 
Captive Nations Week allows us all to 
join in an important reminder to the 
captive peoples that we Americans have 
not forsaken them. Through rallies, 
religious ceremonies, through our indi- 
vidual prayers, and many other appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities Ameri- 
cans everywhere will reassert their 
sympathy with our enslaved brothers. 

And our voices will be heard, for the 
Iron Curtain is not impenetrable. They 
will be heard by the aged, who cherish 
memories of what a free society is like. 
They will be heard by the young, who 
have never drawn a free breath, but in 
whom live the forces of self-determina- 
tion and the will to be free. And our 
voices for freedom will be heard by the 
tyrannical Communist rulers, who will 
quake with the knowledge that Ameri- 
cans are pressing forward in defense of 
the right. 

Mr. Speaker, Captive Nations Week 
affords a great opportunity for American 
citizens to rededicate themselves to the 
great cause of liberty for all peoples. By 
word and deed, not only during this week 
but throughout the year, we will remem- 
ber the plight of those less fortunate than 
we who languish in the grip of Marxist 
tyranny. It is thus a rare privilege for 
me to join in observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
eighth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week comes at a time when the 
basic principles set forth in Public Law 
86-90 are under attack in various parts 
of the world. When Congress enacted 
Public Law 86-90 in July of 1959, au- 
thorizing this annual observance, there 
was relative calm in the world. A spirit 
of optimism was then prevelant that a 
means could be found for the “coexist- 
ence” of free nations and nations sub- 
jugated by force to the new colonialism 
within the vastly expanded empire of 
Moscow. 

How different things are in our world 
of today, during a short span of 8 years. 
There is open warfare in Vietnam 
brought on by the implementation of 
a basic policy and strategy of Moscow— 
“wars of national liberation.” That 
policy and strategy seeks to overthrow 
all nations and civilizations and to sub- 
ject them to the dictatorship of the new 
colonialism. Those nations which op- 
pose this drive for world conquest are 
charged with aggression and being war- 
makers when in reality they are forced 
to a position of fight or be overrun and 
subjugated. 

President Johnson, in his Captive Na- 
tions Week proclamation issued on July 
8, 1966, set forth our policy in the face 
of these threats to peace as well as our 
hopes for the subjugated nations, in 
these words: 

“Whereas, the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national in- 
dependence and human liberty; and 

Whereas, in keeping with this tradition, 
it remains an essential purpose and a fun- 
damental policy of the United States of 
America to sustain these principles and to 
encourage their realization by all peoples. 
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Mr. Speaker, on April 5, 1966 I intro- 
duced H.R. 813, the purpose of which 
is to authorize a House Select Committee 
on Human Rights and Peaceful World 
Order. I have long been convinced that 
a peaceful world order is dependent upon 
the fulfillment of human rights which are 
the basic values of our civilization. 
When these rights are denied entire na- 
tions by alien forces of oppression, a dan- 
gerous threat to peace is present. We see 
this dangerous threat to peace today in 
the plight of the hundreds of millions of 
peoples living in the captive nations of 
the world. 

It is well known the the captive na- 
tions set forth in Public Law 86-90 are 
the victims of armed aggression followed 
by the imposition by force of regimes not 
of their choosing. It serves no useful 
purpose to detail that process here be- 
cause Members are well acquainted with 
the facts. It is useful, however, to re- 
member that unless a determined stand 
is taken against armed aggression the 
list of captive nations will grow longer 
and our hopes for a peaceful world order 
will be shattered. 

In my explanatory remarks on H.R. 
813 I stated in part on April 5, 1966: 


The leaders of the Soviet Union have been 
more than vandid in their boasts that they 
are in the process of developing a Soviet 
man. An examination of the doctrine of 
Homo Sovieticus will reveal clearly the in- 
tent of Soviet official policy toward the peo- 
ples under its control. Under that doctrine 
the Soviet man will be devoid of all attach- 
ment to religious beliefs, devoid of all at- 
tachment to longstanding cultural herit- 
ages, devoid of all attachment to longstand- 
ing traditions and customs, devoid of a sense 
of national origin and the historical aspira- 
tions associated with that origin. 

Such a man will, in the meaning of that 
doctrine, lack all the human feelings held 
dear within the multicultural, multinational 
population of the Soviet Union. The devel- 
opers of this new type man intend that he be 
denied the civilizing influence of 2,000 years 
of Judeo-Christian values and be reduced 
to the unchecked will of the masters in the 
Kremlin. 

Mankind must face up to this new threat 
against the establishment of n peaceful world 
order. The doctrine of Homo Sovieticus 
practiced upon the diversified peoples and 
nations of the Soviet Union carries with it 
the seeds of violence and war. The spread 
of that doctrine to other lands beyond the 
Soviet Union has already begun and unless 
it is checked it will plunge the world into a 
holocaust. 

In these circumstances I believe it is both 
proper and urgent that the House of Repre- 
sentatives take the initiative to establish a 
means through which the doctrine of Homo 
Sovieticus may be put under a global spot- 
light and examined as a threat to world 


peace. 

What can the proposed select committee do 
to meet this urgent problem? 

It can get all the facts from competent 
witnesses and much documentary evidence 
can be produced by scholars and students of 
the problem. Those facts have not been 
gathered and made available to the American 
people. 

It can seek the advice of experts on the 
threat thereby presented to world peace and 
obtain advice from other experts on what 
steps can be taken to remove the blocks thus 
presented to a peaceful world order. There 
is expert opinion available on these issues 
and it should be sought out and presented to 
the public. 
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It can examine the evidence and opinion 
gathered and formulate positive and practi- 
cal recommendations for the consideration of 
our Government. 

It can provide the kind of public forum 
these vital issues deserve. 

It can develop public opinion on an inter- 
national scale which even the most hardened 
leader in the Kremlin cannot afford to dis- 
miss. 


Mr. Speaker, the cause of the captive 
nations which we observe today depends 
upon the outcome of our national effort 
to make a peaceful world order a reality. 

This national effort is being carried 
forward through a wide range of gov- 
ernmental and intergovernmental pro- 
grams. Congress has played a vital role 
in authorizing many of these peace seek- 
ing programs. In my judgment Con- 
gress could play an even more direct and 
decisive role in advancing the national 
effort toward a peaceful world order 
through the work of the select committee 
I have proposed. I urge my colleagues 
and all others interested in the cause of 
the captive nations to examine the pur- 
poses of H.R. 813, which I outlined and 
which will be found on pages 7713 
and 7714 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 5, 1966. 

Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
imperialistic and repressive policies of 
communism which enthrall the freedom- 
loving peoples of eastern and central 
Europe will again be the object of world- 
wide attention and condemnation as mil- 
lions of Americans conduct their annual 
observance of Captive Nations Week, 
July 17 to 23, 1966. 

Since this year also marks the 10th 
anniversary of the Hungarian revolution, 
the significance of this forthcoming ob- 
servance will be heightened by recalling 
this striking example of the vitality of 
the captive nations’ resistance to tyranny 
as well as the persistence of their Com- 
munist captors. 

During my service in Congress as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Europe 
of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I have always been keenly aware 
of the indefensible colonial exploitation 
of central and eastern Europe at the 
hands of the Soviets. I have taken an 
active part in the continuing efforts of 
the Congress to assure the 100 million 
people of eastern and central Europe as 
well as their Soviet overlords of the 
United States steadfast determination 
and willingness to lend its full moral and 
political support to the captive nations’ 
enduring struggle for national independ- 
ence. 

While Vietnam holds center stage at 
the present time, we must not forget the 
plight of the millions of Eastern Euro- 
peans enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 
The principles for which we are fighting 
in Vietnam—national integrity, personal 
and political freedom—apply equally in 
Eastern Europe. 

President Johnson in his state of the 
Union message on January 12, 1966, 
stated that the most important principle 
of American foreign policy was “support 
of national independence—the right of 
each people to govern themselves—and 
shape their own institutions,” because, 
“the insistent urge toward national inde- 
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pendence is the strongest force of today’s 
world.” The people of central and east- 
ern Europe are not nationally independ- 
ent nor do they have the right of self- 
government. Rather, they are saddled 
with Communist regimes whose methods 
of operation are based more on a system 
of indoctrination and repression than 
education and persuasion. 

The de-Stalination which has taken 
place over the last 15 years brings small 
solace to the political prisoners, to the 
Catholics in Poland, to the Jews in Rus- 
sia, or to the intellectuals who feel the 
vise of an all-permeating policy of cen- 
sorship. 

No doubt some progress has been made 
in Eastern Europe since the death of Sta- 
lin. However, much more needs to be 
done. The dignity and integrity of the 
individual must and will prevail. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon the free world 
and the United States as the leader of 
the free world to chart a course that will 
provide political and moral support for 
the captive peoples of central and east- 
ern Europe as well as to evoke social and 
political concessions from the Commu- 
nist governments through economic and 
political pressures. * 

We as a nation are indebted for the 
contributions made by our immigrants 
from Eastern Europe. Indeed, our 
strength and viability as a nation are di- 
rectly related to the diverse complexion 
of our society. We cannot, we must not 
forget our origins. Until the people of 
Eastern Europe are free to determine 
their own destiny, our course is clear. 
We must lend them whatever political 
and economic support which is ours to 
command. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the opportunity to join in the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. Orig- 
inally initiated and promoted by joint 
resolution of the Congress in 1959, Cap- 
tive Nations Week has been observed 
during the third week of July, each suc- 
ceeding year, as a rededication to the 
goals of national independence and free- 
dom of the captive peoples of the world. 

It has been a quarter of a century 
since the Estonians, Latvians, and Lithu- 
anians in Baltic countries, Poles, 
Czechs, and Hungarians in central Eu- 
rope, Bulgarians and Rumanians in the 
Balkans, and Ukrainians, lost their sov- 
ereignty and were deprived of their right 
to self-determination. Only apathy or 
forgetfulness on our part will discourage 
our friends, not oppression or time. 
Their problem is timely. Americans 
must not lose sight of 100 million East 
Europeans, even though our focus today 
is on the people of southeast Asia to 
choose their own future. The people of 
the captive nations must always know 
that we are aware of the restraints that 
have been levied on their freedoms and 
that we are vitally concerned with their 
human rights and destiny. 

During Captive Nations Week the 
American people pause to reassert that 
we care, and share with the people of 
captive nations their aspirations for the 
recovery of their freedom and independ- 
ence. I know from the experience of 
the past years that this manifestation of 
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our support is not lost on the govern- 
ments and peoples of the captive nations. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a hundred million people in Eastern 
Europe live under the bondage of com- 
munism. Many of them are linked by 
ties of kinship to citizens I represent in 
my suburban Cleveland district. I know 
the anguish that their families suffer 
over their plight. 

These enslaved captive nations are in 
fact linked to all of us who love freedom 
and justice. Since 1959 when President 
Eisenhower first proclaimed Captive Na- 
tions Weeks we have watched the steady 
and determined march of communism 
around the globe in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. A new captive nation lies just 90 
miles from our own shoreline. We are 
fighting on the other side of the world 
to prevent all of Southeast Asia from 
slipping behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
An incredible total of 1 billion people 
live under communistic regimes. 

Each year since 1959 we in Congress 
have risen to express our sympathy, our 
grave concern, and our devotion to the 
common cause of freedom for all men. 
Yet we have taken no action on the 
many captive nation resolutions which 
have been introduced, such as my House 
Resolution 487, awaiting action since 
July 21, 1965, a year ago. I hope that 
before this Congress adjourns, we will 
act to create a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. It would give new 
heart and new encouragement to victims 
of communistic tyranny everywhere. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the eighth annual observance by 
the United States of Captive Nations 
Week. It is a sad occasion not only for 
those Americans whose origins are in 
Communist-dominated countries, but for 
freedom-loving people everywhere who 
believe in self-determination and human 
rights. 

The 1959 law which established Cap- 
tive Nations Week further authorized 
and requested the President to issue a 
similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the cap- 
tive nations of the world. Our celebra- 
tion, this year and every year, will con- 
tinue to greatly perturb the totalitarian 
Russian Communist rulers in the Krem- 
lin for whom the captive nations were 
and still are a prime source of unrest 
and perennial weakness. 

This is, first, a time to unite our 
prayers with the oppressed nations of 
Europe and the Far East that their in- 
dependence will be restored. It is, far 
more significantly, a time to reexamine 
and renew our efforts to bring about the 
restoration of this freedom. 

The U.S. policy toward these coun- 
tries has been one of friendship and care. 
In February of this year, Secretary of 
State Rusk wrote that we support con- 
tinuing efforts to marshal world public 
opinion and to bring it to bear on the 
issue of self-determination. Our policy 
of building bridges to the East is as im- 
portant as ever. In the area of cultural 
relations, President Johnson declared in 
May of this year that we will encourage 
every constructive enrichment of the 
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human, cultural, and commercial ties 
between Eastern Europe and the West. 
The United States has continually em- 
phasized the need for expanded exchange 
programs with the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

On June 21, 1965, I introduced House 
Resolution 428, to create a permanent 
Congressional Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. The existence of such a commit- 
tee would symbolize our determination 
that the truth emerge regarding the op- 
pression which is endured daily by these 
brave people; in great measure, its work 
would be concerned with unravelling the 
misconceptions which circulate among 
our own citizens about these countries. 

In these critical years the United 
States must not reject her obligation; 
the subtle aggression by the Communists 
in Eastern Europe will prove as costly as 
the flagrant aggressions in Korea in 
1950, and in southeast Asia at this very 
moment. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the world has witnessed the birth 
of numerous independent nations in 
Africa and Asia. In contrast to this pic- 
ture of emerging freedom throughout 
the globe, the continued subjugation of 
the more than 25 Communist-dominated 
nations can only be a blot on the world’s 
record. In light of this situation the 
issue of captive nations, therefore, be- 
longs in the category of the most serious 
and important international issues; it 
cannot be overlooked. 

One of the ways in which this issue is 
being met by the United States is 
through Captive Nations Week. Inau- 
gurated by a unanimous resolution of 
the 86th Congress as an annual observ- 
ance, the purpose of Captive Nations 
Week was to manifest to the peoples of 
these ill-fated nations “the historic fact 
that the people of the United States 
share with them their aspirations for the 
recoyery of their freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

Thus Captive Nations Week, which we 
commemorate today, serves to renew our 
spiritual ties with the oppressed nations, 
who have been subjugated by commu- 
nism. This situation, of course, exists 
not only within the satellites of Eastern 
Europe, but also in Cuba, a number of 
territories now enclosed within the 
U.S.S.R., and many areas of Asia. 

By assuring the people of these na- 
tions that their resistance is not in vain, 
we are demonstrating to the world our 
determination that Communist oppres- 
sion is never to become an accepted fact. 
Totalitarian imperialism shall not halt 
the advance of world freedom; resistance 
to tyranny will not cease. 

Thus it is that in recognizing Captive 
Nations Week, the United States is rec- 
ognizing the undying spirit of justice and 
liberty that prevails among the peoples 
of these captive nations. Though grad- 
ual improvements have contributed to 
some amount of liberalization, the ac- 
tual status of these enslaved nations has 
not changed; and the denial of their 
inherent freedom and sovereignty con- 
tinues to occur. To adequately confront 
this denial of freedom, we must labor 
through communication, education, and 
all other practicable means; we must 
prove the strength of our commitment 
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to freedom. ‘This is a position which 
we must never weaken or abandon, for 
only through a diplomacy of truth will 
we achieve our goal of self-determina- 
tion for all peoples of the world. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as in 
previous years, Captive Nations Week 
can now mark a period of deep concern 
for and evaluation of the status of the 
100 million East Europeans whose burden 
since the late 1940’s has been an ideology 
and organization of society imposed by a 
foreign government, the Soviet Union. 

Let us here in Congress recall how this 
came about. In a common effort to free 
Europe of Nazi aggression, both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
joined a multinational coalition. Hav- 
ing achieved our objectives and seen 
hopeful signs for the free development 
of all European nations, the Armed 
Forces of the United States were allowed 
to return to this country and their peace- 
time vocations. By contrast, massive 
Soviet units were preserved intact on 
the soils of nations liberated from Nazi 
occupation. Clearly, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union were determined to insure 
that Eastern and Central Europe be so 
politically and militarily controlled that 
nothing but pro-Soviet activities arise in 
that area. 

The United States has deeply regretted 
and condemned the Soviet tutelage in 
Eastern Europe since that time. Yet the 
frustration of our visions for a free and 
peaceful Europe was matched with lack 
of success for the Soviets as well. For 
their eventual goal was a Communist 
Germany, France, and Italy as well. The 
aspirations of those nations for inde- 
pendence were dramatically upheld by 
the United States in particular crises 
over Berlin and in the general develop- 
ment of a balancing defense system, 
NATO. The unified efforts of the vari- 
ous Western European nations for demo- 
cratic and non-Communist societies 
proved a severe disillusionment to the 
hopeful Soviets. 

In Eastern Europe small groups of 
Communists, supported by the might of 
a foreign army, did succeed in obliterat- 
ing the diverse groups having political 
and social ideas irreconcilable with the 
monolithic Communist system. Eastern 
Europe became a shadow of its former 
self—it lost its European interplay of 
ideas and concern with individual free- 
dom. The cultures of this important 
area of Europe were submerged. Only 
faintly and intermittently have the peo- 
ple of these nations been able to express 
their natural points of view and 
inclinations. 

But let us continue to evaluate each 
year the conditions in Eastern Europe— 
for even under the influence of a dis- 
agreeable ideology societies do evolve 
and political patterns do change. It has 
recently become clear to all observers 
that economic difficulties in the various 
Eastern European states have led to an 
erosion of dogma; a pragmatic approach 
to economic theory and organization has 
begun to appear. Furthermore, na- 
tionalistic tendencies have weakened 
Soviet control, particularly in Rumania. 

This is not to say that civil liberties 
are no longer abused, that dictatorship 
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of a small Communist group no longer 
belies their claims of democracy. In 
Poland this year a dramatic struggle 
revealed that the Communist leadership 
is fearful of the dissenting views of the 
Polish clergy. The main issue was the 
problem of Germany. While the religi- 
ous leaders demonstrated a rational and 
amicable attitude toward German-Polish 
relations, the regime displayed its im- 
placable hostility and sensitivity. 

We in this Chamber can commit our- 
selves to the activity of peace which is 
being championed by nonregime ele- 
ments in Eastern Europe today. As a 
Europe of peaceful interaction begins to 
take shape—and it must—the welfare 
of all Europeans will be furthered. The 
highest American interest lies in that 
evolution. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has consistently introduced, advo- 
cated, and supported congressional reso- 
lutions and other efforts designed to en- 
courage and promote the restoration of 
freedom to captive nations, I am, indeed, 
very happy to again participate in this 
further and most worthy salute to the 
courageous peoples still suffering under 
the suppressive yoke of Communist domi- 
nation. 

The people of these United States and 
this Government very deeply regret, and 
most earnestly urge the Communist 
leaders to give up, their unlawful dic- 
tatorship over all these captive peoples 
and permit them to resume their right to 
self-government. The captive countries 
that suffer under the oppressive rule of 
these dictators. have the continuing, 
pledged support of our Government and 
our citizens in their just aspirations for 
personal freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

Through this annual formal observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, we shall 
continue to work and urge and hope that 
the Communist regimes may be per- 
suaded and convinced that subjugated 
nations should be granted their God- 
given right to freely govern themselves 
as they see fit. 

Let us persevere in our cause and may 
the good Lord speed the day of our com- 
mon success in united effort to promote 
the liberty of the heroic peoples of the 
captive nations. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged and proud to participate in 
this most appropriate Captive Nations 
program, which commends itself to all 
true lovers of freedom, and I want to 
compliment the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Foon] for reserving this special time in 
the House for these most appropriate 
exercises to mark the eighth observance 
of Captive Nations Week, first inaugu- 
rated by Congress in 1959. 

Surely the captive nations behind the 
Iron Curtain should and must be en- 
couraged and helped to recover their 
hard-won freedoms and it is good that 
this House should manifest its active in- 
terest in the cause of freedom for the 
millions of enslaved peoples who are the 
victims of Red imperialism. 

Let it be known throughout the free 
world that America has not abandoned 
these helpless oppressed peoples to the 
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tyranny of communism and that their 
long bitter struggle for freedom and self- 
determination has not been forgotten. 
Members of this House are well aware 
of the significant contributions that the 
captive nations have made down through 
the centuries to the cause of freedom and 
enlightened free government. Though 
now under the yoke of tyranny and op- 
pression, these peoples have demonstra- 
ted in the past their determination to be 
free men and women and it is well that 
we recognize today their aspirations and 
commend their struggles in the cause of 
personal liberty, democracy, and freedom. 

The peoples of the captive nations, Mr. 
Speaker, are freedom-minded and God- 
loving and all their hopes for liberation 
and freedom should be sustained and 
encouraged. This Nation must stand 
firmly with the oppressed peoples and 
grant them every encouragement and 
assistance in reaching their heartfelt 
goal of self-determination and govern- 
ments of their own choice. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in observing Captive 
Nations Week. 

President Johnson is to be commended 
for his action in proclaiming this week 
one during which the American people 
should, in a special way, turn their at- 
tention to the enslaved peoples of the 
world. 

Captive Nations Week serves a valu- 
able purpose for three principal reasons: 

First, it serves to remind us of the 
millions of people throughout the world 
who live under the yoke of Communist 
domination. In Europe, in Asia, and in 
Latin America, we see with sorrow the 
plight of men who must live under the 
domination of those imbued with a de- 
humanizing, atheistic Marxist ideology. 

Second, Captive Nations Week reminds 
us that the eyes of these enslaved are 
turned most particularly toward the 
United States, as the leader of the free 
world. The captive peoples have turned 
do us for hope and assistance. 

Third, this week serves to reaffirm our 
own responsibility to help these captive 
peoples achieve freedom, self-determi- 
nation, and a way of life consistent with 
the inherent dignity of the human per- 


son. 

Although the captive peoples are alike 
in their loss of liberty, their individual 
circumstances vary greatly and require 
us to use a broad range of techniques in 
assisting them. 

In Vietnam, for example, the United 
States is repelling with armed force the 
drive by communism to enslave the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam. Together with 
the South Vietnamese and our allies we 
are engaged in a struggle to stop Com- 
munist aggression and to release from 
the grip of the Vietcong guerrillas those 
people whom they now control. 

We have used different tactics to assist 
the captive peoples of Cuba. There we 
have enforced an economic blockade 
which has resulted in severe economic 
dislocations promoted instability in the 
ruling regime, and has kept alive the 
aig of an internal overthrow of Castro- 

In Eastern Europe, the United States 
wisely has adopted another course, that 
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of “building bridges” to the people of 
those nations. Pursuing enlightened 
policies, President Johnson has held out 
the prospect for fruitful and mutually 
beneficial cooperation between the So- 
viet bloc countries and the United States. 

The reaction which has been forth- 
coming from Eastern Europe indicates 
that the bonds of Soviet domination may 
be loosening and that the United States 


-can play a role in furthering and hasten- 


ing that process. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the sit- 
uation in Eastern Europe demands effec- 
tive action by our Government, by the 
Congress. This opportunity is before us 
in the form of the East-West Trade Act 
which President Johnson has sent to us. 

Here is our opportunity to take effec- 
tive measures at assisting the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe gain some 
freedom of action from the Soviet Union. 

We in Congress have reacted with dis- 
patch to give the President the authority 
and funds which are necessary to effec- 
tively repel aggression in Vietnam. 

We in Congress have given the Presi- 
dent our full backing on the policy of re- 
stricting trade with Cuba. 

Now we in Congress should provide 
the President with the instruments which 
he has requested to assist in the process 
of bringing new hope and renewed in- 
dependence to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

I urge, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that 
this Captive Nations Week be given a 
special place in the history books as the 
one in which action was taken in Con- 
gress toward the establishment of a new 
era in the trade relations between East 
and West. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the current 
situation in Vietnam should not be al- 
lowed to shift our attention away from 
the appalling situation that exists in 
many other countries around the world 
where millions of people who once lived 
under freedom continue today to live un- 
der the iron hand of totalitarian control. 

The first proclamation that set aside 
this week, the third week of July, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week was issued in 1959 un- 
der the administration of President 
Dwight Eisenhower. Each year since 
1959 the President in line with the lan- 
guage contained in the proclamation has 
issued a captive nations proclamation. 
The language contained in the original 
proclamation authorized and requested 
the President to issue a similar proclama- 
tion: 

Each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved for all 
captive nations of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been 7 years since 
the first proclamation and in those 7 
years not a single one of the nations that 
were named in the original proclamation 
have been set free. They are nations like 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and 
Estonia. We should not lose sight of the 
fact that one of the captive nations listed 
in 1959 was the very nation we are fight- 
ing today, North Vietnam, and we are en- 
gaged in a struggle with North Vietnam 
attempting to prevent its conquest of yet 
another free and independent state. In 


addition, as we are painfully aware, Cuba 


has been added to the list. 
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Mr. Speaker, during this special time 
that is set aside to remember and reflect 
upon the fate of millions of people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, it is especially 
fitting to rededicate ourselves openly 
and with vigor to the principles of self- 
determination so that the captive people 
of the world can take new hope in the 
promise that we will not deviate from 
our stated goals. 

It is unfortunate and tragic that none 
of the fundamental, political, and hu- 
man rights for which mankind has 
struggled down through the ages have 
yet been restored to any of the nations 
that now live under the iron glove of 
totalitarian Communist control. 

We in the free world should never lose 
sight of this fact and should once again 
during this special Captive Nations Week 
renew our pledge that these nations once 
again shall live under freedom and self- 
determination. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today we note the eighth an- 
nual observance of Captive Nations 
Week. It is good that the world is re- 
minded every year that over 100 million 
people are held against their will in the 
ideological prison of communism. This 
week also reminds the world, and us, 
that almost one-quarter of Europe is de- 
nied the basic rights of man as spelled 
out in our founding documents and 
those of the United Nations. 

Many of the captive nations became 
so as a direct result of World War II. 
Too late did they realize, as they sought 
to recover from the disastrous effects of 
the war, that Red help meant Red rule. 
But we should not have been surprised 
for the Communist timetable has been 
a relentless one. In 1920 it was Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Byelorussia, Cos- 
sackia, Georgia, Idel-Ural, North Cau- 
casia, and the Ukraine that were sub- 
jugated by the Russians. In 1922 it was 
Turkestan and the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic. In 1924, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. In 1940 Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. In 1946 the Red tide rolled 
over Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 
The following year Poland and Rumania 
fell under Russian domination and in 
1948 Czechoslovakia and North Korea 
became part of the Communist sphere. 
In 1949, Hungary, East Germany, and 
mainland China went the same way. In 
1951, it was Tibet; North Vietnam in 
1954; and in 1960, Cuba. I think we are 
all too familiar with the price we are 
now paying to stop the further spread 
of communism in the Far East. 

It is hard for us in this country to 
imagine an entire nation held in captiv- 
ity. It is harder still to imagine what it 
must be like not to be free. Only when 
one seriously thinks about what the loss 
of freedom really means does the 
heinous nature of the Communist crime 
of enslavement become comprehensible. 
God willing, it is a burden we shall never 
experience. But that does not mean 
that we can afford to ignore the plight 
of the unfortunate people who live under 
the Red yoke. We must provide them 
with the inspiration to resist their cap- 
tors as they have been doing since they 
were subjugated. And above all, we 
must keep our own freedom intact and 
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be ever ready to help those who find 
theirs threatened. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
with these remarks the proclamation is- 
sued by President Johnson marking 
Captive Nations Week, 1966: 

Captive NATIONS WEEK, 1966 
(A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America) 

Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as 
“Captive Nations Week” until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas freedom and justice are the in- 
alienable rights of all peoples; and 

Whereas these basic rights are presently 
denied to many peoples throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national in- 
dependence and human liberty; and 

Whereas, in keeping with this tradition, it 
remains an essential purpose and a funda- 
mental policy of the United States of 
America to sustain these principles and to 
encourage their realization by all peoples: 

Now, therefore, I Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 17, 1966 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national in- 
dependence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 8th 
day of July in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-six, and of the In- 
dependence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and ninety-first. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
26 years since the Baltic States of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania lost their free- 
dom to the insatiable appetite of Soviet 
imperialism. This infamous and tragic 
deed perpetrated upon the fiercely inde- 
pendent people of those nations was the 
result of that exercise in diplomatic du- 
Plicity by the Soviet Union and Nazi Ger- 
many, the Molotov-Ribbentropp pact. 
That agreement was the forerunner to 
Russia’s equally tragic treatment of the 
people of the other nations of Eastern 
Europe now known collectively as the 
captive nations. It is one of the ironies 
of history the people of Eastern Europe 
who fought so valiantly against one form 
of tyranny during World War II would 
have their desire for freedom and inde- 
pendence thwarted through the imposi- 
tion of an even harsher system of tyr- 
anny, if that is possible, by force of So- 
viet arms. 

Desire for freedom, however, still 
burns fiercely in the hearts of those op- 
pressed people. Yet as fire needs fuel 
for sustenance, so also does hope. We, 
Mr. Speaker, can supply that fuel for 
focusing the attention of the free people 
of the world upon the plight of the na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. 

We have ample evidence that mani- 
festations of concern for Russian domi- 
nation of Eastern Europe strengthens 
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the resolve of the people to fight for 
freedom. The recent events in Poland 
centering around that country’s celebra- 
tion of 1,000 years of Christianity show 
that when world opinion takes cogni- 
zance of the fact that a peoples’ heritage 
is in danger of destruction, the deter- 
mination of that people to fight back is 
strengthened immeasurably. 

This is why, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to connect myself with the sentiments 
of my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, FLOOD]. 
It is altogether fitting that in commemo- 
ration of Captive Nations Week that the 
Congress provide this visible evidence of 
the support of the American people for 
the legitimate desires of the people of 
the captive nations of Europe. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
come once again to the week in which 
we commemorate the captive nations of 
Europe, a commemoration authorized by 
the Congress itself in Public Law 86-90. 
It is a time to remember in a particular 
way the people of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Ukraine, all of whom are under Commu- 
nist domination in Eastern Europe. 

It is a tragic fact, though, that while 
these are the officially constituted cap- 
tive nations, there is an additional roll 
of nations under communism—White 
Ruthenia, East Germany, mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
North Korea, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cos- 
sackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, and 
Cuba. And we see other nations threat- 
ened with engulfment by communism, 
in South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Burma, and Thailand. 

There is little consolation that any of 
us may take in considering this long list 
of captive nations. They represent more 
than a billion human beings now under 
the control of communism all over the 
world. They represent a loss of dignity 
for these people, and a loss of so many 
of the values which we take for 
granted—things like our basic freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, religious 
freedom. For some, they have been un- 
der the power of communism since 1920. 
For others, the night of communism has 
come upon them as recently as 1960, 
when communism engulfed Cuba in our 
own hemisphere. 

These are the people whom we remem- 
ber in a very special way during this 
Captive Nations Week. 

It is not a popular week behind the 
Iron Curtain. There is an endless stream 
of vituperations which could be presented 
to the Congress over the establishment 
of Captive Nations Week and over the 
annual commemoration of this week by 
distinguished Members of Congress. It 
is hated behind the Iron Curtain, because 
it is an annual reminder to the whole 
world that their instruments of rule are 
still death and terror, that communism 
is the worst imperialism the world has 
ever known. This week represents an 
annual holding of the mirror up to com- 
munism, and there is a very great un- 
happiness when they look at their own 
images. But I hope that the Congress 
will hold the mirror up each year, as long 
as these nations remain captive. 
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I firmly believe, however, that we in 
the Congress might do more than merely 
commemorate these captive nations an- 
nually. I have said to you in the past, 
and I say it again now, that we should 
establish a Committee in the Congress 
called the Captive Nations Committee. 

The value of this committee would be 
great. We are beginning to hear more 
and more about the many faces of com- 
munism. We are being told that some of 
the Communists are hardline, some soft- 
line. Some want to coexist, some are op- 
posed to coexistence. Some are anxious 
to expand trade with the West; some are 
not so anxious. But there is no commit- 
tee in the Congress acting as a clearing 
house for all those items concerning the 
captive nations about which all of us 
should be constantly informed. 

I am aware of the fact that the admin- 
istration and the Department of State 
are opposed to the creation of such a 
committee. I do not see why the Con- 
gress cannot act on its own in this 
matter. There is a clear need for such 
a committee. There is a definite func- 
tion for such a committee. I urge the 
whole Congress to face this need boldiy 
and to establish a Captive Nations 
Committee. 

We are all witnessing the restlessness 
of the Communist world. Each week we 
see the messengers of communism flying 
across the world to shore up the rela- 
tions which exist between these nations. 
There is clear evidence that communism 
is in trouble in many nations. We must 
do all in our power to assist the people 
of these nations to achieve freedom. 
Our observance of Captive Nations Week 
is certainly a reminder to all of these 
people that the highest legislative body 
in this land has not forgotten them. But 
the creation of a Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations, or the creation of a sub- 
committee in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs would certainly be a tremendous 
psychological stroke on the part of the 
Congress. It is my hope, and certainly 
the hope of many of my colleagues here 
today, that such a step will be taken in 
the near future. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the eighth annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. It is a 
time set aside for Americans to remem- 
ber those millions of people in the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe and Asia. In 
a world that is increasingly becoming 
imbued with the spirit of freedom and 
independence, it is indeed tragic that so 
many people should be cut off from the 
advantages and privileges of freedom by 
the restrictive ideology of communism. 

A penetrating look by all Americans at 
the plight of these captive people can 
only lead to a saddening but hopeful 
reaction. 

We are sad that these people do not 
enjoy the individual liberties that are 
taken for granted in the United States 
and much of the rest of the free world. 
We are sad that these people are frus- 
trated in their search for lives which are 
free from state control by the Commu- 
nist insistence on the people’s devotion 
to the state and the Communist Party. 
We are sad that these people are cut off 
from any extensive contact with the 
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West by the physical and spiritual bar- 
riers that have been erected by the Com- 
munists, the reasons for which are 
obvious. 

However, one can also be hopeful, 
even though the enslavement of these 
captive nations may seem permanent to 
some. There is an increasing amount of 
evidence that these nations are rebelling 
against the stranglehold which the Com- 
munists are trying to keep on them. In- 
tellectuals especially are refusing to suc- 
cumb to the Communist ideology. Some 
of these nations are bravely demonstrat- 
ing that they are not mere submissive 
satellites, but nations seeking to express 
their identity. Some are showing that 
they are definitely interested in estab- 
lishing meaningful ties to the West. 

We must not let these overtures go un- 
noticed. Instead, let us look forward to 
the day when these nations will no longer 
be captive. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
one needs only to review recent world 
political events to realize that there is 
@ growing need to renew our efforts to 
lower the restrictive curtains of commu- 
nism. 

And there is no more proper time to 
register this determination than now, 
during the observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions should be much applauded for its 
continuing endeavors to mobilize world 
opinion against the oppressive Commu- 
nist doctrine that holds sway over mil- 
lions of persons now living under Com- 
munist domination. 

At this point in time, when there is 
much unrest on the part of these captive 
peoples, the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations seeks to combat Commu- 
nist ideology so alien to freedom-seeking 
individuals. 

It behooves the House of Representa- 
tives to strongly add its voice and sup- 
port to these causes of self-determina- 
tion, and it is with pride and pleasure 
that I join with other Members of Con- 
gress in urging this renewed effort. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, behind the Iron Curtain in 
many nations of Eastern Europe, Asia, 
and the Caribbean, languish more than 
120 million non-Russian captives. Dur- 
ing the week of July 17-23, designated as 
Captive Nations Week, it is to these un- 
fortunate human beings that we will ad- 
dress our thoughts and prayers. 

Captive Nations Week was established 
by the 86th Congress in 1959 to give offi- 
cial recognition to the many historical, 
personal, and cultural ties between Amer- 
icans and captive peoples. We shall con- 
tinue to observe this occasion until such 
time as freedom and independence have 
been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world. 

Two weeks ago we Americans joined in 
the stirring commemoration of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 
an act which kindled a revolution in the 
hearts and minds of men that lives to 
this day. Our great forebears declared: 

We believe these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
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As we join in the thrilling commemo- 
ration of Captive Nations Week, Ameri- 
cans everywhere, from Maine to Califor- 
nia, from Florida to my own great State 
of Pennsylvania, reaffirm these magnifi- 
cent principles. And we reassert them 
for all peoples, whether they be Ameri- 
can, Polish, Czech, or Cuban. For we 
believe with all our hearts that all of 
God's children are entitled to personal 
liberty. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, as we join in ob- 
servance of this important occasion, we 
experience a new birth of freedom, and 
we say to our brothers enslaved by Com- 
munist tyrants that they are not forgot- 
ten. We realize that until all men are 
free, no “free” man is really free. It is a 
great privilege to join with my colleagues 
in observance of Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
unfortunate paradox that Americans are 
currently enjoying the greatest pros- 
perity and freedom known to mankind 
at a time when hundreds of millions of 
people are living the depths of despair 
because their lives cannot be reconciled 
with the lack of freedom. We have been 
endowed with the freest, most mobile 
and flexible society in history, while 
those engulfed by the chains of thought- 
less totalitarian tyranny are compelled 
to live a dreary and monotonous exist- 
ence, one that produces a robotlike sub- 
missiveness to the state and stifles the 
channels of individual creativity. 

It is indeed tragic, Mr. Speaker, that 
the continuing resurgence of political 
despotism among the imperialistic Com- 
munist states is based upon the per- 
verted hope that a new and brighter to- 
morrow is contingent upon the refuta- 
tion of democracy as a vulgar and de- 
grading institution. 

It is therefore to our poignant concern, 
Mr. Speaker, that this dis ed 
House observes the eighth annual Cap- 
tive Nations Week so we can express our 
firm belief in national independence and 
the right of self-government. 

The plight of the captive nations must 
not go unnoticed because the totally 
negative grounds on which communism 
rests are contrary to the basic tenets of 
human decency, morality, freedom, and 
opportunity. Today, Mr. Speaker, the 
imprisoned peoples of the captive na- 
tions are understandably engulfed by a 
stark pessimism that has been brought 
about by the realization that the human 
condition is a hopeless one because of 
the unrelenting malignancy of the in- 
comprehensive power that dictates from 
above. Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is man- 
datory that we find ways to encourage 
those under the yoke of Communist im- 
perialism to find the strength to endure 
their forced oppression until the day 
comes when history reveals the fatal 
flaws of this inherently decadent system. 

One of the great tragedies of contem- 
porary civilization is the peoples of the 
captive nations find themselves in great 
personal peril if they ontinue tena- 
ciously to cling to the vestiges of a hap- 
pier and more rewarding past. The past 
weeks, for example, have seen the brave 
people of Poland attempt to mark the 
millennium of the establishment of their 
Catholic Church. Yet, the observance 
was stymied by that country’s govern- 
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ment because the belief in God is con- 
trary to the secular and moral atheism 
of their scientific system. Still, I can- 
not help but feel that the Polish people, 
as well as all the other oppressed peoples, 
possess an awareness of their condition. 

None of us wants to see the prophency 
of George Orwell become a reality. In 
the classic work, “1984,” he is warning 
mankind that the loss of consciousness 
of the personality will be an intrinsic 
factor in man’s descent into a sterile 
oblivion. Let there be no mistake, that 
the perverted genius of Orwell can be 
transformed into reality by the tide of 
communism because this way of life is 
founded upon the sacrificing of the indi- 
vidual will to a morally cynical system 
that is shrouded by myths. 

It is implicit, Mr. Speaker, that as free 
men we must take steps to restore to the 
victims of oppression a sane philosophy 
of self-respect and freedom; for if we do 
not we, too, may be swept up by the 
ominous waves of a fatally predetermined 
future. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we pause to commemorate the eighth 
annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week. President Johnson has asked that 
we set aside July 17-23 to consider the 
plight of those peoples forced to live 
under communism. 

Our country has a tradition of cham- 
pioning the right of all nations to choose 
their own form of government. We have 
been involved in two World Wars to pro- 
tect this right. Today the Communists 
threaten to deprive the people of South 
Vietnam of this right. 

The tragedy of the captive nations of 
Eastern Europe is that shortly after they 
ceased to be vassals of the giant Euro- 
pean empires, they became puppets of 
the Soviet Union. An Iron Curtain was 
imposed which divided East and West. 
With the fall of Czechoslovakia in 1948 
more than 100 million people had be- 
come captives behind this curtain of 
tyranny. 

Despite more than 20 years of Com- 
munist rule, demands for national inde- 
pendence and political liberty continue 
to frustrate the Communist rulers of the 
captive nations. The Soviets are being 
forced to realize that the same forces 
which have operated to dissolve the 
strongest empires in the past are oper- 
ating to promote polycentric tendencies 
within the Communist empire. Even 
small steps toward national independ- 
ence from the top are usually refiective of 
pressures and demands from below for 
much greater change. 

Rioting and unrest continue in many 
countries. 

Our country has often been called a 
melting pot, because many of the build- 
ers of our great Nation left their original 
homelands to seek greater freedom and 
opportunity. Many of our fellow citizens 
are friends and relatives of the oppressed 
peoples of the captive nations. These 
Americans often learn firsthand of the 
suffering and deprivation endured by 
those they love. 

Thus, we have two strong reasons for 
supporting the cause of these gallant 
peoples. Not only are they struggling for 
that which is central to our own tradi- 
tion and beliefs, but also they are linked 
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by strong ties to millions of our own 
citizens, 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot abandon the 
cause of the captive peoples. For as long 
as à man in Eastern Europe is denied the 
right to vote our own right to vote will 
not be secure. When a writer in a Com- 
munist nation is jailed for his political 
views, our own freedom of expression is 
threatened. 

The oppressed peoples of the captive 
nations look to the United States as a 
citadel of freedom and as a champion of 
national self-determination. They look 
to their American friends and relatives 
to support their struggle for liberty. 
Above all, they expect our Government 
to continue to assume leadership in the 
campaign for international justice and 
independence for all peoples. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, 7 years ago Captive Nations Week was 
established as a time when this Nation 
soberly observes the tragic plight of the 
millions of people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In 1966, Captive Nations Week is 
July 17-23, and during these 7 days I 
hope that all Americans will remember 
that the freedoms which they enjoy are 
not shared by the people of the countries 
that have fallen under the specter of 
communism. 

Since the Second World War, the 
world has witnessed the birth of many 
new nations. This period has also wit- 
nessed the elimination of other nations 
from the community of the free world by 
Soviet and Chinese Communist imperial- 
ism. 

Societies which looked forward to a 
new era of freedom at the end of World 
War II were instead subjugated by the 
oppressive rule of Communist govern- 
ments directed from Moscow. The pup- 
pet leaders of these governments de- 
pended on support from Soviet Russia to 
remain in power. Cultural and intellec- 
tual freedom became virtually nonexist- 
ent, as these regimes quashed anything 
which threatened the Communist Party's 
monopoly on ideas. The Communists 
insisted on being allowed to spread their 
dogma while they censored any efforts to 
spread ideas of individual freedom, na- 
tional independence, and social justice. 

Although the people of the captive na- 
tions are temporarily subjected to rule 
by the Communist minorities, the natu- 
ral love of freedom of people everywhere 
must eventually win there too. Ameri- 
cans must not forget that these people 
look to the United States as the embodi- 
ment of human liberty and for leadership 
in helping them regain their freedom and 
independence. 

It is vitally important that we do not 
let this hope for liberty and this belief 
in independence die in the hearts and 
minds of these subjected nations of East- 
ern Europe and Asia. Captive Nations 
Week is a pledge to these people that our 
sympathy for their aspiration will not 
die. It is a symbol of our conviction that 
the yearning of people to free themselves 
from the bondage of oppressive foreign 
rule will not allow them to live long as 
captives. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the Congress and the Nation 
pause to devote attention to our tradi- 
tional observance of Captive Nations 
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Week. This is an excellent gesture on 
the part of the American people, and 
serves to reaffirm our faith that someday 
those victims of Communist tyranny and 
captivity will be liberated. 

It is a remarkable state of affairs when 
we consider that since the end of World 
War II, more than 50 new countries have 
gained their independence and have 
taken their places in the community of 
free and sovereign states. But on the 
other hand, we witness especially in 
Eastern Europe, many countries which 
have fallen victim to Communist control, 
and the history of those countries goes 
back hundreds of years. 

Today the world is witnessing several 
situations in which oppressed people are 
demanding and gaining their freedom. 
While this is not taking place among the 
captive nations, that struggle is still 
being waged. It is being carried on in 
the hearts and minds of the people whose 
cries for freedom and self-determination 
even the Communists have been unable 
to stifle completely. Our support of Cap- 
tive Nations Week—whether as Members 
of Congress or as ordinary citizens—is an 
important medium through which the 
countless millions may gain courage and 
perseverance. It would be a tragic mis- 
take for the free world to think that 
since there is no open rebellion or insur- 
rection taking place in those countries 
that they are satisfied with their Com- 
munist masters. We should know that 
this is simply not so. The time may well 
be at hand when they can rise up and 
tear down the veil which communism has 
stretched over their rights and liberties. 
Let us do our part to help hasten that 
time and constantly remind each other 
that the freedoms we enjoy are denied to 
millions behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is my sincere hope that the good we 
seek to do through our observance of 
Captive Nations Week will soon bear pos- 
itive and substantial results. In this 
endeavor we simply cannot afford to 
grow weary or capitulate. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
we mark the occasion of the eighth an- 
nual Captive Nations Week. As estab- 
lished by Public Law 86-90, it is intended 
to show the captive peoples of the world 
that the United States shares their de- 
sire and hope for eventual emancipation. 

The history of the captive nations is 
not a pleasant one. Ever since the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917, they have fallen, 
one by one, directly or indirectly to Com- 
munist aggression and subversion. 

The 1920’s witnessed the subjugation 
of the free peoples of Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, Byelorussia, Cossackia, Georgia, 
Idel-Ural, North Caucasia, the Ukraine, 
Far Eastern Republic, Turkestan, and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

In 1940 the Soviet Union brutally and 
illegally annexed the free Baltic States, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. Before 
the decade was over communism had 
come to dominate the free peoples of 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, 
Hungary, East Germany, and mainland 
China. Since 1950, Communist tyranny 
has been forced upon Tibet, North Viet- 
nam, and Cuba. 

All these nations were overcome by 
the most ruthless and violent means. 
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Whether the aggression that finally sub- 
dued them was direct or indirect, it was 
always opposed by the vast majority of 
people. 

Although Communist oppression is felt 
by all the citizens of the captive nations, 
it has not stifled the will of these free- 
dom-loving peoples to be free again. It 
could not prevent uprisings in East Ger- 
many and Poland. It could not prevent 
a revolution in Hungary. It could not 
slow the flood of refugees from Commu- 
nist to free Berlin before a wall was built 
to do so. It will never be able to blot out 
the hopes and prayers of millions behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains for the 
freedom and human dignity of which 
they have too long been deprived. 

It is for us during this Captive Nations 
Week to retell and relive the history and 
plight of the captive peoples of the world. 
We must at this time renew our pledge 
to work toward and for the liberation of 
these brave peoples. To do less, Mr. 
Speaker, would be to renounce the prin- 
ciples and ideals for which this Nation 
stands. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the first week 
in July finds us joyously celebrating our 
national independence and individual 
freedom. Yet, this third week in July 
finds Americans solemnly observing the 
captivity of many nations and hundreds 
of millions of people. Freedom and in- 
dependence are essential to the life of 
every American, and sometimes we are 
prone to forget that for so many peoples 
in Eastern Europe and Asia the demo- 
cratic way of life is only a dream. “That 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” is nothing but a hollow phrase to 
the peoples living under the oppressive 
rule of the Communists. 

During Captive Nations Week let every 
American take time out to consider the 
plight of proud peoples everywhere who 
are denied their freedom. Let every 
American who enjoys political, social, 
economic, and religious freedom consider 
the plight of the many peoples who have 
lost their freedoms. 

In 1959, the Congress passed a joint 
resolution requesting the President to 
designate the third week in July every 
year as Captive Nations Week. Unlike 
a joyous celebration this week must re- 
main a solemn observance as long as na- 
tions are prohibited from “deriving their 
just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” The conscience of this country 
and, in fact, the entire free world cannot 
rest peacefully as long as peoples are 
subjugated to the oppressive rule of the 
Communists. Especially disheartening is 
the plight of the Eastern European na- 
tions. Since World War II and the sub- 
sequent Soviet takeover, these once-free 
peoples have borne the worst that com- 
munism brings, and only in recent years 
has there been any appreciable ameliora- 
tion of their condition. 

Captive Nations Week must serve to 
remind all subdued peoples that the 
United States will not shirk her responsi- 
bilities as the leader of the free world. 
The hallowed words of President Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address have become 
a reality in this land, and we are sure 
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that in the future the present captive 
nations also, “shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am grateful 
for this opportunity to express my sup- 
port for the wonderful goals which sur- 
round the Captive Nations Week observ- 
ance. 

While I greatly regret the circum- 
stances which have necessitated such an 
event, I am confident that those unfortu- 
nate victims of Communist oppression 
will someday emerge as free men and 
women to take their place in a world of 
justice and self-determination. 

It seems only proper that we in Amer- 
ica should be leading in this program of 
recognition of the hundreds of millions 
of souls held captive by the Communists. 
As we commemorate another Captive 
Nations Week, let us make a firm deter- 
mination to work even harder for the 
realization of liberty for those of our 
fellow human beings now unable to par- 
take of the benefits of freedom. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in 1959 President Eisenhower, with 
a unanimous resolution of the Congress, 
proclaimed the third week of each July 
as Captive Nations Week “until such 
time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world.” 

This is the continuing goal of the cap- 
tive nations of Eastern Europe and 
southeast Asia—as well as of the free 
nations of the world. Sadly enough, 
however, their number has not decreased, 
and the free world lives in constant fear 
that it may increase through the aggres- 
sion of Communist nations. We are 
fighting at this very moment to prevent 
the addition of South Vietnam to the 
unfortunate and too-long list of these 
subjugated countries. In other ways, but 
with the same determination we must 
continue to press for the return of the 
national and individual liberties of those 
nations who suffered the loss of these 
freedoms in the past. 

Although the peoples of the captive 
nations are weighted down by the oppres- 
sion of their Communist conquerors, 
their undying devotion to and desire for 
freedom stands as the rallying point for 
the efforts of the free world. We must 
ever continue to support and join in their 
struggle until, in truth, their freedom and 
independence has been regained. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, July 17, 
1966, marks the beginning of the eighth 
annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week. It is a time when the United 
States should solemnly reaffirm to the 
millions of people in the captive nations 
of Eastern Europe our pledge that we 
are vitally concerned for their plight as 
the victims of Soviet domination. With 
the eyes of the world currently focused 
on the crisis in southeast Asia, we must 
be sure that the people of the captive 
nations are aware that we are constantly 
looking for ways of strengthening East- 
West lines of communication and ties 
of friendship. 

However, because of new challenges in 
Asia, we must not forget older challenges 
in Eastern Europe. It is here that na- 
tional integrity and freedom to which 
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we have so ardently devoted ourselves, 
have been crushed by the surge of Soviet 
expansionism and its accompanying sup- 
pression of intellectual and cultural free- 
dom. 

The extent of the tyranny which has 
been imposed on these subjugated but 
brave people may be symbolized by the 
ugly and saddening wall in Berlin. It 
stands for the separation of the people 
behind it and throughout captive Europe 
from their inalienable rights as human 
beings. It stands for the separation of 
loved ones and families—and for the 
division of a nation, one side free and 
prosperous and one side captive and 
poor. 

In spite of this, the Berlin wall also 
demonstrates that man loves his free- 
dom above all else. The fact that it 
had to be built to contain the exodus to 
freedom and that still brave people risk 
their lives to cross, climb over, or dig 
under it, is a poignant symbol of the 
empty claims of Communist ideology. 
The plight of these captive peoples and 
possible Americans means of alleviating 
it must remain a primary concern of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

The public declarations of hopes and 
ideals during Captive Nations Week are 
an attempt to bring to the public mind 
a greater awareness of the tragic en- 
slavement of these people. As Ameri- 
cans, we want to do everything possible 
to keep alive their love of liberty with 
the fervent hope they may someday be 
free. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week of July 17 to 23 marks the eighth 
annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week. Throughout this great land of 
ours Americans will gather to pray to- 
gether and to mark this solemn occasion 
with appropriate ceremonies and activ- 
ities. Our goal will be to say in word 
and deed to the enslaved people of the 
Captive Nations, “Take heart in your 
fight against tyranny, for you are not the 
forgotten ones. We who were fortunate 
enough to be born in a land where indi- 
vidual freedom is held in reverance have 
not forsaken you. We continue to pray 
for your deliverance.” 

For Captive Nations Week reminds 
each American to search his heart and 
to give thanks for the liberty that he 
enjoys. We who possess the blessings of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
as inalienable rights must never take our 
good fortune lightly. May we ever be 
aware of the great sacrifices of our 
ancestors to make our freedom possible. 
May we be ever mindful of the sacrifices 
of our sons today in the defense of free- 
dom. 

The Russian tyrant Stalin strove to 
hammer the nations he dominated into a 
single monolithic bloc. Although he 
allowed no manifestation of the forces of 
national consciousness and self-interest 
among the satellites, he could not erase 
the forces themselves. Combined with 
the basic urge to enjoy freedom and the 
desire for a better life, these forces have 
now cracked the monolith. The coun- 
tries under Soviet rule are becoming less 
and less isolated from the West. Their 
natural and national diversities are be- 
coming more and more apparent. 
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We are told of the “winds of change” 
whistling through the captive nations. 
According to many observers, these 
winds are warm enough to thaw much of 
the tyranny of these countries. It is true 
that the conditions in the captive nations 
can no longer be thought of in simplistic 
terms. Certainly we can no longer speak 
of the region in broad generalizations. 

Yet despite these warm breezes of lib- 
eralization, we know that the individual 
in the captive nations is denied the es- 
sence of personal freedom. His leaders 
do not respect the sanctity of individual 
dignity. He continues to be an “unper- 
son” in the sense that he does not enjoy 
the life that we of the free world believe 
belongs to every one of God’s children. 

Today the citizen of the captive na- 
tions wears better clothes and eats better 
food. Yet let us look deeper. Let us 
look at the soul and mind of the citizen. 
He must continue to submit to the doc- 
trine of communism. He is not free to 
travel as he pleases. He cannot speak 
freely about domestic politics or about 
international affairs. He is not free to 
compose poetry as it comes from his 
heart, or to write what he feels, or to 
worship where he pleases. Thus I re- 
mind my fellow Americans that we must 
not be deceived by the higher standard 
of living of the people of the captive na- 
tions, for that is on the material plane. 
Intellectually they thirst after the liberty 
to pursue all knowledge and to push back 
the frontiers of the mind, without the 
fetters of Communist doctrine. Spirit- 
ually they are deprived and hungry for 
freedom. 

Captive Nations Week thus affords 
each of us a great and wonderful oppor- 
tunity to rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom. It is a real privilege 
for me to rise with my colleagues in ob- 
servance of this grand occasion. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nation’s Week, 1966, comes at a time 
when the attention of the American peo- 
ple—and in fact the world—is centered 
in Asia. It is centered there because we 
are engaged in a great and bloody 
struggle to halt Communist aggression 
in this area of the world and to prevent 
them from overthrowing the legitimate 
government of South Vietnam by brutal, 
foreign-based force. Although our at- 
tention is rightfully there, it should not 
be and cannot be, an all-consuming at- 
tention—for the rest of the world still 
exists and most of the same great issues 
that faced the rest of the world before 
Vietnam still exist today. It is because 
of this that Europe, Latin America, and 
Africa still deserve our constant and 
vigilant consideration even in these 
troubled times—or perhaps, to be more 
accurate, especially because of these 
troubled times. 

The connection between the Vietnam- 
ese conflict and this celebrated week 
becomes obvious when we stop and con- 
sider our aim in this present conflict. 
Although it is undeniable that self- 
interest has a great deal to do with our 
position, it is also obvious that our con- 
cern for the South Vietnamese people’s 
right of free progress and self-determi- 
nation is exceptionally strong. We are 
there principally to allow the people in 
that nation to chart their own future 
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without the threat of Communist take- 
over and terror. In so doing we are re- 
asserting our long-held stance with re- 
gard to the captive nations of Europe 
and Asia. That stance, put simply, is 
that we cannot condone the methods of 
international communism—either in the 
manner in which they achieved control 
in these nations, or in the way that they 
presently rule these nations. 

The denial of free expression, of nat- 
ural rights, of all measures of personal 
liberty is deeply appalling to us who ap- 
preciate the spirit and the flavor of 
freedom that still runs deep in the minds 
and souls of the vast majority of citizens 
in these lands, Theirs is not an easy lot 
in these days—but there remains hope; 
principally because the United States has 
not forgotten them and their dreams for 
a free future. And we have not for- 
gotten each year to remind them and the 
world tha“ we are as eager for their free- 
dom as they themselves, and that free- 
dom eventually shall be theirs to enjoy; 
for freedom is the only path for human 
progress. It is inevitable in the end. 

My concern for this area of the world 
and its concurrent difficulties has led me 
te sponsor legislation to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. I have reintroduced my bill again 
in this Congress. I have done this be- 
cause I feel that such a committee could 
fully explore the many aspects of the 
captive nations and thus strengthen 
America’s role in the cold war. I have 
done this also because it appears to me 
that the House should have a special 
committee exclusively devoted to the 
same considerations that prompted the 
establishment and observance of Captive 
Nations Week. 

In essence, the committee, if created, 
would conduct an inquiry into and a 
study of all the satellite countries and 
captive non-Russian nations, which in- 
clude those in the Soviet Union and Asia, 
and also of the Russian people, with par- 
ticular reference to the moral and legal 
status of Red totalitarian control over 
them, facts concerning conditions exist- 
ing in these nations, and means by which 
the United States can assist them by 
peaceful processes in their present plight 
and in their aspirations to regain their 
national and individual freedoms. 

Since this basic idea has the support 
of many of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle, I am indeed hopeful that it 
will be given every possible consideration 
by the House this year. 

In any event, this week puts the spot- 
light anew on enslaved people, and places 
our Nation and our people squarely be- 
hind their personal aspirations. for 
eventual freedom. I am happy to play 
even a small part in this support. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now observing our eighth Captive Na- 
tions Week. Since the first one in July 
1959, aggression has overrun Cuba and 
has flared into a major war in Vietnam. 
Under the false banner of peaceful co- 
existence, Communists are pushing for- 
ward through active encouragement and 
support of class warfare and revolu- 
tionary wars of liberation. Earlier this 
year, a revolutionary council backed by 
the Kremlin was established in Havana, 
Cuba, just 90 miles from our shores, to 
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foment revolutions throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

After 8 years, Captive Nations Week 
remains even more significant than ever 
before because the cold war continues 
as a political fact of life. The desire to 
end our independence and bury our way 
of life is now, as it always has been, the 
touchstone of Communist policy. For 
those behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains the cold war continues, too. Never 
has religious persecution been more in- 
tense, nor literary censorship mor? cruel. 
Russian Communist economic exploita- 
tion of her east-central European 
colonies has reached such a degree that 
even the Communist satellite rules are 
forced to object. 

Our dedication to the freedom of man- 
kind must escalate as the pressures of 
Communist aggression accelerate, and 
not for ourselves alone, but for all free- 
dom-loving mankind. 

In this struggle, which began with 
us in 1776 ard continues even today, we 
have millions of silent allies behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Through 
pressures for greater individual freedom, 
through criticisms of Communist efforts 
to liquidate national patriotism and re- 
ligious faith, it is apparent that they 
are working out a formula for successful 
struggle against Communist tyranny. 

Through Captive Nations Week, this 
year we join to express our continuing 
faith in man’s indomitable spirit, in his 
growing rejection of violations of human 
rights, and in his dedication to a world 
of independent nations and free peoples. 
We must keep in mind that the people 
of captive nations have not lost their 
desire for freedom and independence. 
We must not allow their spirit to suc- 
cumb to despair; we must keep their 
spirit alive. With this in mind, I was one 
of over 30 Members of the House who 
introduced a resolution to estublish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
I am hopeful we can secure action on 
this resolution in this Congress. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
this crucial era of international relations 
it is particularly important that we ob- 
serve this week, which is designated as 
Captive Nations Week. 

We celebrate this week throughout the 
United States to show our support of the 
right of all people to self-determination 
as to their form of government and freely 
to pursue their economic, social, and cul- 
tural development. Today, these are 
rights denied to millions of subjugated 
and enslaved people throughout the 
world. 

It is fitting that we in this country who 
enjoy complete freedom, and who are 
often guilty of taking that freedom for 
granted, should set aside this 1 week of 
the year to devote special attention to the 
deprived people who desire liberty and 
independence, but who are now strug- 
gling under the tyrannical Communist 
yoke. 

During Captive Nations Week, we re- 
affirm our determination to work toward 
the establishment of democratic proc- 
esses and eventual freedom in these sub- 
jugated areas. I could not more fully 
endorse the underlying principles of 
Captive Nations Week, and I trust that 
through our observance of it we can show 
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the peoples in these oppressed nations 
our concern for them, and give them con- 
fidence that the free world is constantly 
striving to achieve their liberation. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
concern over the plight of the captive 
nations will always be predicated on the 
conviction that if this can happen to 
other peoples, it can also happen to us. 

Admittedly, this is a selfish analysis of 
the situation, but our concern goes much 
deeper since our entire history has run- 
ning through it our determination to 
remain free. Indeed, our military in- 
volvement outside of the continental 
limits of the United States, including our 
current operations in Vietnam, stem from 
our hatred of aggression. 

The original Captive Nations’ procla- 
mation by President Eisenhower, based 
on the unanimous resolution of Congress, 
was specific and precise in its denuncia- 
tion of those totalitarian powers that had 
aggressively subjugated their neighbors. 
Since then, succeeding administrations 
have tended to water down the clear in- 
tent of the Congress in its original reso- 
lution, and as a result, we have seemed 
to compromise in our espousal of freedom 
for all people. 

Aggression is increasingly on the loose 
and we remain virtually the only nation 
that can speak with armed authority. 
Let us, then, reaffirm our commitment— 
stated so clearly on July 4, 1776—that we 
hold to the self-evident truth that all 
men are endowed with life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Let us have 
no traffic whatsoever with any nation 
that keeps another in thralldom and let 
us make meaningful our original deter- 
mination that independence shall be 
achieved for every captive nation 
throughout the world. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it was 7 
years ago this month that we in Con- 
gress passed a resolution to designate a 
week each year as “Captive Nations 
Week.” Subsequent to the unanimous 
passage of the resolution, President Ei- 
senhower set aside the third week in July 
in observance of this occasion. 

This year, July 17 through July 23, is 
being observed as Captive Nations Week. 
It centers the attention of the world 
upon the gross enslavement of 22 Euro- 
pean and Asian nations under the iron 
fist of the Communists. The people of 
these nations, including those in North 
Vietnam, are still under Communist 
domination. They have no freedom or 
national independence. 

By the recognition we give to Captive 
Nations Week, I am hopeful it will again 
picture to the world the ruthless mili- 
taristic power of the Communists. 
While we are engaged in a cold war and 
a hot war in southeast Asia, I believe 
that Captive Nations Week will success- 
fully point out a serious condition that 
is being overlooked by many nations of 
the free world. That is the fact that 
the Communists are not giving up. 
Everywhere they continue to create tur- 
moil and strife and are grasping for 
more territory. We see it in Vietnam. I 
am sure the people of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, and the other nations now 
under the heel of the Communist know 
what is going on. Moreover, the Rus- 
sians have promised to “bury us.” When 
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the Communists are so clear with their 
intentions, it is incredible that India, 
England, and France are now trying to 
negotiate with the Communists. 

Perhaps this year’s Captive Nations 
Week will reexpose the Communist 
scourge for what it is and what it is 
attempting to do to the free world. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
21, 1961, the Radyanska Ukraina news- 
paper of Kiev declared: 

All progressive mankind greeted the news 
of the so-called “Captive Nations Week” 
with a feeling of anger and indignation. 
With foaming mouths the imperialist preda- 
tors insist on the fantastic idea of restoring 
the capitalist order in the lands of the peo- 
ples* democracies and Soviet socialist re- 
publics. 


Speaking of the same celebration, Py- 
ongyang Radio of North Korea, on July 
10, 1963, referred to the late President 
Kennedy as a third-class clown con- 
ducting a despicable animal campaign. 

Such words, dripping with hatred and 
vituperation, are rare, even for the ideo- 
logical and propaganda organs of the 
Communist Party. The sole conclusion 
which we can conceivably draw from 
these examples of the Soviet outpour- 
ings of invective and execration is that 
the celebration of Captive Nations Week 
genuinely and deeply worries the Rus- 
sian Government. 

Why is this? Let us examine the re- 
cently issued “Manifesto for Captive Na- 
tions Week” of the Conference of Amer- 
icans of Central and East European De- 
scent. It takes no trouble to hide its 
aims: 

We accuse the Soviet government of vio- 
lating the solemn promises of freedom and 
independence to the nations made captive 
during and after World War Il... 

We accuse the Soviet government of forci- 
bly depriving the nations within its own 
borders of the promised right of self-deter- 

We urge... that the United States de- 
clare its su) of the right of self-determi- 
nation of all peoples held in captivity by the 
Communist regimes and, consequently, to 
make this issue the permanent concern of 
the United Nations; 

We appeal to the people of the United 
States of America, during Captive Nations 
Week, July 17-23, 1966, to manifest their 
awareness of the importance of their silent 
allies in the Soviet subjugated lands of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and Asia in the 
world-wide conflict between the forces of 
freedom and Communist tyranny, and to 
pledge themselves to help these allies in 
their struggle for freedom and national in- 
dependence. 


It is pledges like these—from people 
who will not rest until the enslaved na- 
tions are freed from the yoke of Com- 
munist oppression that cause outcries 
such as those I cited earlier. It is state- 
ments like these which force the Soviet 
Union to admit to itself that its policies 
of suppression and incarceration are 
hopelessly doomed to failure. 

The rulers of the U.S.S.R. know that 
the peoples of these countries will not 
submit endlessly to the police-state 
measures employed by the Communist 
regimes. They know that the longer 
these people must suffer, the more world- 
wide indignation will mount and the more 
the world will be fully aware that the 
brutality which marked the Stalin re- 
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gime in Russia is by no means a Memory 
of the past. 

Speaking in Vilna, Lithuania last year, 
Soviet ideologist Mikhail Suslov defamed 
Captive Nations Week as ‘ 
demagogy.” No lie could be more stark; 
no insult to the Western World more 
vicious. We who serve as lawmakers for 
the free world must never allow these 
challenges to go unanswered. 

Mr. Speaker, as we commemorate the 
eighth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, we must pledge ourselves to con- 
tinue in our campaign to alert the world 
to the dangers of totalitarianism under 
the nefarious banners of “People’s Re- 
publics.” In this fight, we have no time 
to rest. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has again 
complied with the request from Congress 
made 8 years ago to annually designate 
the third week of July as Captive Nations 
Week. This year the proclamation was 
made on July 8 and I would like to have 
it included as part of my remarks. 

The proclamation follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1966 
(By the President of the United States of 
America) 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each 
year designating the third week in July as 
“Captive Nations Week” until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas freedom and justice are the in- 
alienable rights of all peoples; and 

Whereas these basic rights are presently 
denied to many peoples throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly sub- 
scribed to the principles of national inde- 
pendence and human liberty; and 

Whereas, in keeping with this tradition, 
it remains an essential purpose and a funda- 
mental policy of the United States of America 
to sustain these principles and to encourage 
their realization by all peoples: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
17, 1966 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
eighth day of July in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-six, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] 

GEORGE W. BALL, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The observance of this week was in- 
tended to focus upon the attention of 
the American people, and indeed all peo- 
ples of the world, the plight of the na- 
tions held in bondage to their gargantuan 
eastern neighbor and the regimes which 
that state placed upon their destinies. 

We in this country are now in the midst 
of the season when our people take to the 
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roads, beaches, and skyways of this won- 
drous land. We know that millions of 
Americans are busily enjoying the fruits 
of their labors. They are able to do so 
within the context, frequently little real- 
ized, of law and justice. They are free 
to go where they wish with no need for 
elaborate papers and passes. They may 
go abroad if they so desire. In short, 
this time of year is one which allows 
special expression of the dream of a way 
of life which Americans hold to be the 
right of all men. 

Yet, at this very moment, there are 
many men and women rotting in dun- 
geons, slaving in work camps, and under- 
going other horrors because they dared to 
express a desire for the freedom of choice 
in making one’s own future which we so 
casually accept. These brave, unfortu- 
nate souls live in the countries which are 
called in the President's declaration, the 
captive nations. 

These nations show to mankind the 
other side of the picture of our era— 
the unpleasant side which jars the image 
of hopeful progress under the knowledge 
gained by the wonders of science. These 
nations show the ruthless urge to power 
which lurks within the human animal. 
They are called captive because a group 
of men have conspired to and succeeded 
in capturing absolute power over the 
lives of the people. 

The advent of the present Communist 
dictatorships of these several historic 
nations was no miraculous event, nor 
some foreordained expression of historic 
inevitability. It was the result of a cal- 
culated plan and program of aggression 
and imposition of unrepresentative mi- 
norities. Nowhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain did the present regime come to 
power of a free choice of the populaces. 
Nor did the current group of oligarchs 
seize power by the brilliance and courage 
of their conspiratorial activities. Nor 
did they simply prove more adept at 
gaining control in the conditions of up- 
heaval and uncertainty which existed at 
the end of the Second World War. 

The present group of petty tyrants 
came to power on the bayonets of the 
Soviet Army. Some, it is true, are suc- 
cessors to the groups of Communists who 
first arrived in the baggage of the Soviet 
military. But they are still Communists 
who achieved their exalted positions be- 
cause no Communist leadership has ever 
allowed a free election. So long as the 
iron behemoths of the Red army, the 
terrible destroyers of Hungarian freedom 
in 1956, still remain the final arbiter in 
politics behind the curtain, the struggle 
for power yields only new Communists to 
replace the old ones. 

Mr. Speaker, let me repeat, the gov- 
ernmental apparatuses of these states are 
the progeny of a conquest by a rapacious 
alien power. They are not the product of 
indigenous forces freely expressing com- 
peting native wills and interests. The 
captive peoples are thus a glaring dem- 
onstration of the terrible forces of op- 
pression and arbitrary rule still alive in 
our supposedly enlightened era. In con- 
trast to the myriad of new, free nations 
which have appeared in the wake of the 
great changes caused by the last war, the 
nations of Eastern Europe seem some 
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age. 

It is thus especially fitting that just 
when our people are most enjoying the 
benefits of the hopeful side of or epoch, 
we remind them of the horrid alterna- 
tives which actually exists. Let there be 
no mistaking, the spectre of an arbitrary 
dictatorship, is a real fact of life. The 
danger is here, today, for all to see. 

Not only is the terrible vision of a 
domestic Communist tyranny a fact, but 
it is combined with an even older form 
of oppression—alien conquest. The two 
sorry expressions of the worst in human 
beings have been combined in the brutal 
conquest of the small nations on Rus- 
sia’s western borders and the imposition 
of sordid copies of the undemocratic, 
police state which is the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet leadership clique, which itself 
has never been tested in a free election, 
installed Communist rule in Eastern Eu- 
rope by fear, executions and deportation 
of opponents. 

As soon as this had been done the im- 
perial features of the new relationship 
appeared. The war-torn countries be- 
hind the newly built Iron Curtain were 
bled white to provide for the speedy re- 
construction and development of the So- 
viet Union and its gigantic war machine. 
The basis for constructing newer and 
stronger Red armies to conquer more in- 
dependent nations for the greater wealth 
and glory of communism and the Soviet 
Union was partially created by the rape 
of the small east European countries. 
Some were so terribly treated as to be 
forcefully incorporated within the huge 
concentration camp called the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, more voices should be 
raised against this shameful chapter in 
the history of man’s inhumanity to man. 
Millions did not die to destroy “the dark 
night of barbarism” which was Hitler’s 
vision for mankind, just to see it occur 
immediately under communism. They 
would surely oppose it today as they did 
the Nazi legions before. They should 
not be so dishonored that the cause for 
which they fought and died—human and 
national freedom and independence—is 
soon forgotten by those who follow them. 
If we do not cry out against the evil which 
still exists in the captive nations, if we 
do not remind our fellow Americans and 
peoples of all the world in the most force- 
ful terms that the horror of despotism 
still exists, then we will not be keeping 
faith with those who have given so much 
over the centuries to eradicate the sick- 
ness of oppression in human society. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government of this 
great land must never cease to proclaim 
that it remembers the victims of crime 
which is communism. We need to con- 
sistently remind our fellow citizens that 
there is an area to the east of the free 
world where over 100 million other hu- 
man beings live in fear of their self- 
perpetuating rulers. 

The present injustices must some day 
pass, for freedom and national self-de- 
termination are the goals of the masses 
of people. The crushing force of alien 
military might will not always stifie the 
desire for a new and better order in the 
countries now held in bondage in the 
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Soviet Empire. We have been told that 
some small changes have taken place 
in at least the forms of organizing the 
economies of those countries. But the 
real, basic change in the political order 
has not been allowed at all, So long 
as there is no change in this sad state 
of affairs we must never relax our efforts 
to keep this tragedy before the attention 
of mankind. 

I wish to add my voice to the call being 
issued during this week of remembrance 
of the existence of the captive na- 
tions to encourage the peoples in those 
lands to keep strong the hope for a 
better life which will surely come. I 
can only add my deep hope that such 
a happy day will not be long in coming. 

Just recently I have made a tour of 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
under the control of communism and, 
from firsthand experience, I can relate 
that there is a frustration obviously 
evident that can only be erased by the 
knowledge that their people can once 
again have the freedom to choose their 
own way of life and determine their 
own destiny. 

The point of Captive Nations Week 
is not just for the Baltic States or East- 
ern Europe. It covers all once-free na- 
tions now under the Communist yoke in 
Europe and elsewhere. The people held 
in captivity in their native lands will 
never accept the fact that this is to be 
of a permanent nature. 

Captive Nations Week is America’s 
way of saying, “We are with you.” 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, July 17, Captive Nations Week 
was celebrated at Kenosha, Wis., in my 
district. Over 1,000 people, primarily of 
Lithuanian heritage, joined together in 
holding a special program under the ca- 
pable chairmanship of Jonas Milisauskas. 


It was my privilege to introduce my 


good friend and colleague, U.S. Senator 
GAYLORD NELSON, of Wisconsin. His 
comments on the need for a Captive Na- 
tions Week observance, and the impact 
which it has had on the Soviet Union, 
deserve wider attention. Iam, therefore, 
pleased to include them at this point in 
my remarks: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON, 

KENOSHA, Wis., JULY 17, 1966 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss a 
foreign policy problem that has the atten- 
tion of most Americans only one week out of 
every year ... yet deserves the continuous 
concern and attention of free peoples every- 
where. 

Our normal approach to foreign affairs 
these days tends to be “crisis-orlented.” 
Any problem that isn’t accompanied by a 
“crisis” simply doesn't get on the front pages, 
doesn’t stir up the State Department or the 
Congress, and doesn’t get the public discus- 
sion that it deserves. 

The long-standing problem of continued 
oppression of captive peoples in Eastern Eu- 
rope is this kind of problem. 

The plight of these captive peoples doesn’t 
seem to most Americans to be a “pressing” 
problem because it doesn’t get this crisis 
reaction that we have grown so accustomed 
to. This is why the observance of Captive 
Nations Week is so important. 

This observance obliges us to take another 
close look at the conditions of millions in 
Eastern Europe who still are denied even the 
most basic freedoms. It encourages us to re- 
solve again to work toward a solution that 
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will end Soviet domination of this important 
area of the world. And it throws some light 
on some of the myths regarding the makeup 
of the empire controlled by the Kremlin. 

Our government’s policy, as you know, is 
to continue to search out ways to cooperate 
and live in peace with the Soviet Union, 

Most Americans are encouraged by cultural 
exchanges, relaxation of travel restrictions, 
and other signs that seem to indicate a 
higher level of understanding between this 
country and the Soviet Union. We are en- 
couraged by evidence of a growing split 
between the Soviet Union and the present 
government of Red China. 

The result is development of an uncritical 
attitude toward much of what the Soviet 
Union does. 

This situation makes it even more neces- 
Sary that we remind ourselves that full 
cooperation is impossible until the Soviet 
Union releases its hold on millions of people 
in Eastern till forced to live under 
one of the most oppressive systems of modern 
times. 

This complacency didn't develop by acci- 
dent. Lulling Americans to sleep on the 
Eastern Europe issue has been a clear objec- 
tive of Kremlin co-existence policies the last 
10 years. 

Anyone who has followed Moscow’s policy 
in this area knows that one of its main objec- 
tives is acquiescence of Americans to the 
permanence of the Soviet satellite system. 

Whenever we are forcefully reminded of 
the political and economic conditions of the 
captive nations, we agree that this continued 
oppression isn't right and that it should be 
stopped. But we have a tendency to avoid 
getting too deeply involved. 

A totalitarian government, of course, is 
unthinkable for most Americans. We take it 
for granted that freedom and independence 
are fundamental to our way of life and to 
our belief in the basic rights of man. We 
insist on the right to dissent from govern- 
ment policies. We believe that “rocking the 
boat” occasionally is a good thing. 

Yet we forget that these essentials of 
liberty are denied to the millions forced into 
the so-called Soviet orbit in Eastern Europe 
before and during World War II. 

The Congress called attention to all these 
things when it established the Captive Na- 
tions Week observance a few years ago. This 
action led President Kennedy to spell out our 
policy on this issue with these words: 

“This country must never recognize the 
situation behind the Iron Curtain as a per- 
manent one, but must, by all peaceful means, 
keep alive the hopes of freedom for the 
peoples of the captive nations.” 

There are some who say that merely “keep- 
ing alive the hopes for freedom” isn’t going 
to help the situation very much, The young 
people, they say, have all been brainwashed 
in the schools and have learned to accept 
conditions imposed before they were born. 

This position completely ignores what is 
going on in these countries. 

Reports from Eastern Europe tell of con- 
tinuous political and cultural unrest and 
ferment, mainly among the young people. 
They want to travel, to learn about the West, 
to read books by Western writers, to partici- 
pate in a genuine political process, and to 
control their own destinies. They are tired 
of stereotyped state-run cultural exercises 
and political and economic bosses appointed 
by the regime. 

There's little open dissent of course. 
When a writer in one of these countries 
comes out with something that is contro- 
versial or slightly nonconformist—when he 
rocks the boat a little—he's in instant trou- 
ble with the state. 

It's significant, however, that in most cases 
he's also an instant hit with the young 


people. 
These young people particularly resent the 


regime's restrictions on travel. If capitalism 
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is so bad, they say, why don’t they let us 
see it for ourselves? 

These freedom aspirations are promising 
and significant, in my judgment, and they 
deserve our attention and full support 
through whatever peaceful means are avail- 
able. 

We also have a responsibility to bring 
more direct pressure upon the Soviet Un- 
ion in our attempts to obtain freedom and 
independence for the captive nations. 

We should adopt a steady campaign to 
convince Soviet leaders that no meaning- 
ful or realistic relaxation of the tensions that 
divide the world is possible without full 
and final freedom for these countries. 

That means Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, and all the others 
forced into the Soviet-satellite category over 
the last 26 years. 

The Soviet Union must not be allowed any 
letup in the reminders that the hold on 
these countries, first taken over in the con- 
fusion of wartime conditions, simply goes 
against the grain of the free people of the 
world. 

The Soviet Union must not be allowed to 
pose as a modern, civilized nation until it 
relaxes its hold on these captive peoples 
and treats them as respected and sovereign 
neighbors. 

And the Soviet Union must not be allowed 
to escape continuous exposure to the forces 
of world opinion regarding the takeover and 
continued oppression of Eastern Europe. 

We should not under-estimate the effect of 
such observances as Captive Nations Week 
on the Kremlin. It is not the sort of thing 
that the Soviet Government feels it can safely 
ignore year after year. 

One Moscow newspaper in 1963 charged 
that President Kennedy was “losing his sense 
of reality” in declaring strong support for 
the observance of Captive Nations Week. 

In 1964 the Soviet newspaper, Izvestia, 
complained that Captive Nations Week had 
become a serious nuisance. 

And Nikita Khrushchev, just before he was 
pushed from power, took a crack at this ob- 
servance. 

“In the United States a farce entitled ‘Cap- 
tive Nations Week’ is held every year,” 
Khrushehev said. “The People’s democratic 

has been in existence for 20 years, but 
the im ts still rumble on this nonsensi- 
cal idea of ‘liberating’ the nations of East- 
ern Europe.” 

So you see this observance does help press 
the case for an Eastern Europe based on 
freedom, justice and due recognition of the 
rights of the individual. This is what Amer- 
icans have, and value highly. And it is what 
the people of the captive nations value high- 
ly, and still hope some day to have. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleague, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
of Pennsylvania, and commend him for 
setting aside this 60-minute period for 
Members to jointly remind the Congress 
and the people of the necessity of keeping 
fresh in our minds the fact that millions 
of people in a number of countries are 
still enslaved by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It has now been approximately a 
quarter of a century since the leaders of 
Soviet communism through force, mili- 
tary destruction, devastation, slave labor 
camps, massacres, and other methods in- 
flicted its tyranny on smaller nations in 
central Europe. It is fortunate that this 
Congress set aside Captive Nations Week 
6 years ago for an annual period to re- 
mind older people and also the younger 
generations who were not born at the 
time of this horrifying period when the 
Communist tyrants started their cam- 
paign to enslave mankind. 
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In the pioneer days of Communist ag- 
gression, their leaders sent out world- 
wide propaganda and made glowing 
promises of the freedom and prosperity 
which people would enjoy if they came 
in under the Communist banner. 

During the past years millions of peo- 
ple throughout the globe have observed 
the complete failure and rejection of 
these glowing Communist promises and 
have witnessed unemployment, slavery, 
and starvation in nations under the dom- 
ination of the Soviet and Chinese Com- 


munist economy. The Soviet leaders, in- 


cluding Stalin and Khrushchev, have 
disappeared from Communist leadership 
under the stigma of discontent and star- 
vation by millions under their domina- 
tion. Today in Communist Russia and 
China their agricultural and food pro- 
duction has been a monumental failure. 
The promises which they made to their 
victims have never materialized. Dis- 
content is becoming rampant among the 
enslaved people in captive nations in 
central Europe today. In southeast 
Asia some of the nations have begun to 
realize the truth concerning the false 
Communist utopia and have already re- 
jected Communist control. 

Several years ago the Chinese and 
Russian Communists were very optimis- 
tic and jubilant over their campaigns to 
enslave the newer countries in Africa 
and most of the discontented countries 
in South America. Millions of people in 
backward countries throughout the globe 
realize the true facts concerning the 
Communist propaganda, failing economy, 
and false security. 

Our Nation has been the No. 1 spear- 
head for world freedom during the last 
quarter of a century and has protected 
and saved the world against complete 
Communist enslavement. Our battle 
is not yet won. It must continue to per- 
severe, for as each year passes the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy is being 
gradually exposed and the real truth of 
their leaders’ intentions is being incul- 
cated into the minds of millions of newer 
nations throughout the world. 

Captive Nations Week is fittingly ob- 
served by the Congress of the United 
States as well as various groups and or- 
ganizations throughout the Nation. 
This commemorating period was set 
aside by the Congress to remind the 
people of the world that the fight against 
Communist aggression and world en- 
slavement must not cease until the cap- 
tive nations under Communist tyranny 
have been freed and self-government 
restored. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, during 
this week of July 17-23, the eighth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week is be- 
ing held throughout this Nation as well 
as in many free-world countries. 

During these 8 years, much has been 
said, more has been written on the sub- 
ject of the captive nations. From the 
year of 1959 until this moment we have 
waited and hoped, worked and prayed 
with our fellow freemen on behalf of the 
more than two dozen nations whom we 
sadly refer to as the captive nations. 

Since 1920 we have watched nation af- 
ter nation fall prey to the juggernaut of 
communism, Our neighbor, Cuba, was 
the last to be added to this list, but who 
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dare not say whose name will be added— 
this year, next year, the following year? 
Will it be in this hemisphere or in the 
south Pacific? Asia? Africa? 

Mr. Speaker, this eighth observance is 
not a matter for rejoicing or for rational- 
izing. Rather it is a time to clear our 
vision and strengthen our resolution to 
renew the efforts we make on behalf of 
freedom, liberty, and justice for all— 
within and without the boundaries of the 
United States of America. 

We pledge anew our devotion and dedi- 
cation to the just aspirations of all man- 
kind who seek human dignity and the 
liberty of independence, trusting that 
there need not be a 9th, 10th, or 12th 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we mark the eighth annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. It is fit- 
ting at this time to pay tribute to all 
those nations now dominated by commu- 
nism, because by doing so we call atten- 
tion to the tyranny that oppresses these 
peoples. 

The creation of the captive nations 
was one of the most tragic consequences 
of World War II. Nearly all of the coun- 
tries of central and Eastern Europe were 
made part of the Soviet sphere, and an 
Iron Curtain was imposed dividing East 
and West. By 1948, some 100 million 
people were captives behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Since that time we in the United States 
have persisted in our efforts to keep the 
cause of the captive nations alive. We 
have urged these nations to maintain 
their hope and belief in a better tomor- 
row. By 1959 we felt it was time to 
formalize our expression of sympathy 
and our peaceful efforts to promote the 
growth of independence, on a higher and 
more official level. So in July of that 
year we officially inaugurated the annual 
observance of Captive Nations Week. 

We must continue to do all we can to 
promote the freedom and independence 
of the brave peoples of the captive na- 
tions. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
week of July 17 to 23 has been earmarked 
to call world attention to the plight of 
the captive nations. On this occasion, 
Americans who cherish freedom and the 
democratic process will pause to express 
their wishes that these principles will be 
restored to the people in the captive na- 
tions. We deplore the continued rule of 
a totalitarian philosophy over the 100 
million peoples of Eastern Europe. 

It has been more than two decades 
now since Sir Winston Churchill first 
called attention to the fact that an iron 
curtain had descended over these historic 
lands. It was a decade ago that the 
pent-up pressure for freedom burst forth 
in a series of incidents and revolutions. 
We. have not forgotten the anguished 
cries that we heard then, nor has atten- 
tion fallen from the plight imposed 
upon that area, 

This observance in which we are en- 
gaged is a reminder to the people of the 
captive nations, to the American people, 
and to the people of the world. It re- 
calls the historic development of these 
nations, of the conditions of tyranny 
which have srown there since the end of 
World War II, and of the way in which 
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foreign domination festers. It recalls 
the progressive loss of freedom and of 
the precious rights of peoples imprisoned 
within these countries. The narrative is 
long of the exercise of whim and illegal 
power by individuals who have assumed 
direction of states unbound by any con- 
stitutional authority. That same narra- 
tive can be written in Eastern Europe 
today. 

This week is an occasion to protest 
such disregard for human freedom, and 
to reiterate the policy as stated by As- 
sistant Secretary of State William Tyler: 

The United States desires to see in Eastern 
Europe fully independent nations enjoying 
internal freedom and normal relations with 
all countries. 


We have not forgotten the plight of 
our fellow humans. We hear their cries. 
As long as they continue to suffer under 
the domination of Communist dictator- 
ship, we, too, will suffer. But we have 
hope and confidence that they will again 
enjoy the freedom that is theirs by birth- 
right. 

Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 when 
President Eisenhower issued the first 
Captive Nations Week proclamation, it 
contained the provision that the people 
of the United States would recommit 
themselves to the support of the just as- 
pirations of the peoples of those captive 
nations. 

Now in 1966 I think we have lost 
sight of the real meaning of Captive Na- 
tions Week. The reason it was estab- 
lished was to remind us that those of us 
here in the United States should help 
keep alive the hope of freedom for the 
captive peoples of the world. 

I think the time has come for the free 
world to take the initiative. We must 
do everything we possibily can to enable 
those countries which once knew free- 
dom, but which today are slaves of the 
Communists, to regain their liberty. 

Captive Nations Week was established 
to remind us that we should not be com- 
placent in our attitude toward these 
countries. The Communists most of all 
want us to accept the fact that these 
countries will forever be Communist con- 
trolled. They want us to believe that the 
present situation is the only situation. 
Yet this must not be the case. 

As is typical of Socialist societies, the 
Communists are depriving these peoples 
of their individuality, their nationality, 
and their national heritage. 

The Communists want the people on 
the glittering side of the Iron Curtain, 
our side, to accept the fact that these 
people are irretrievable. The Commu- 
nists want the people on the dull side of 
the Iron Curtain, their side, to forget 
they ever were free. 

They want free people to forget that 
these were independent nations; that 
they are willing and able to run their 
own affairs. But now the Communist 
trick is working. We are gradually ac- 
cepting the fact that these countries be- 
long to the Soviet Union. 

But as Captive Nations Week reminds 
us, these countries were once independ- 
ent. The populations today are striving 
to regain their freedom, but they look to 
us for help. 
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The emphasis in Captive Nations Week 
should not be placed on captivity, but on 
nationality, for we must work to help 
them throw off their captivity, and re- 
gain their nationality. 

For “these submerged nations look to 
the United States as the citadel of hu- 
man freedom for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation and independ- 
ence.” 

Let us not forget this fact. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are observing Captive Nations Week 
which has been observed throughout the 
United States the third week of July 
since 1959. 

Congressman Ep DERWINSKI, of Illi- 
nois, in his July newsletter made the fol- 
lowing excellent statement on the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week: 

The oppressed peoples of the captive na- 
tions look to the United States as the citadel 
of human freedom, and they maintain faith 
in the ultimate restoration of their freedom 
and independence. It is a fact that the de- 
sire for liberty and independence by the 
overwhelming majority of peoples in Com- 
munist-controlled nations constitutes a pow- 
erful deterrent to any ambitions of Red 
leaders to initiate a major war. The inter- 
national Communist conspiracy is the great 
threat to world peace and stability. True 
peace and freedom, which is the legitimate 
goal of all mankind, will come to Viet Nam, 
Cuba, and other oppressed lands only when 
peoples are represented by governments of 
their own true choice. 

It is my strong personal conviction that 
the United States should reassert its leader- 
ship in the free world rather than follow the 
present policy of appeasing the Communist 
dictatorships in Europe. We can mount an 
effective propaganda, economic, and psycho- 
logical offensive against the Communist dic- 
tatorships. It is a tragedy to see young 
Americans being sacrificed on the battlefields 
of Viet Nam while the Administration at- 
tempts to subsidize the Communist dictator- 
ships of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
through trade channels, This tragic incon- 
sistency is one of the many reasons why we 
have lost face abroad and witnessed a de- 
terloration in our foreign affairs. 


Congressman DERWINSKI could not be 
more right. 

The United States must maintain a 
hard and determined line to meet Com- 
munist aggression on every front. There 
can be no weakening of our national 
resolve—no appeasement—no retreat. 

During this Captive Nations Week, the 
people of the United States join with the 
peoples of the captive nations in reaf- 
firming their faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of freedom, and the restoration of 
their liberty and national freedom. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, on this 
eighth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week, I welcome the opportunity 
to join with our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] in re- 
dedication to the goals of national inde- 
pendence and freedom of all the captive 
nations in the Communist empire. 

This year we are actively fighting 
against Communist aggression to prevent 
the subjugation of the people of South 
Vietnam, which would add them to the 
list of captive nations. Nothing can 
more clearly demonstrate the United 
States determination to protect free- 
dom-loving peoples than does this Viet- 
nam effort. We hope this gives encour- 
agement to those behind the Iron and 
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Bamboo Curtains who long for restora- 
tion of their independence and freedom 
from the “blatant hypocrisy” of Red 
“totalitarian imperialism,” as described 
in the resolutions, including one I intro- 
duced, pending before Congress to estab- 
lish a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

The President has said in proclaiming 
this week as Captive Nations Week 1966: 

The United States of America, from its 
founding as a nation, has firmly subscribed 
to the principles of national independence 
and human liberty. In keeping with this 
tradition, it remains an essential purpose 
and a fundamental policy of the United 
States of America to sustain these principles 
and to encourage their realization by all 
peoples. 


The voices raised and the words ex- 
pressed in this House of Congress today 
reaffirm that we do not forget the captive 
peoples of the world, nor the suffering 
and regimentation under which they live. 
Captive Nations Week emphasizes to all 
nations that Americans are committed 
not only to preserving their own freedom, 
but to helping the peoples of other coun- 
tries to rise from under the yoke of 


repressive domination. 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 


Speaker, our Nation today is engaged in 
a brutal, dangerous, difficult effort to 
persuade a Communist-dominated ag- 
gressor in Vietnam to cease aggression. 

We are involved in a military, political, 
and economic battle in defense of the 
right of South Vietnam to shape its own 
destiny free of outside control, and we 
are so engaged in defense of other non- 
Communist peoples from Manila to San 
Francisco and from Bangkok to Chicago. 

We are paying a heavy price for this 
effort, in terms of lives, treasure, and 
national energy. It is right that we 
should ask why it must be. 

In the lexicon of aggressive commu- 
nism an action is termed justified if it 
works. An act of aggression is right if 
the aggressor can get away withit. This 
kind of morality is not the unique 
property of Marxism but is rather the 
hallmark of aggressors anywhere. 

One big reason why Communist ag- 
gression exists in Vietnam today is that 
the aggressor thought that he could get 
away with it. He had every right to be- 
lieve it. He believed it to such a depth 
of conviction that even now, in July of 
1966, with our determination expressed 
in military and diplomatic terms time 
and time again over a long period, he 
evidently still believes that aggression in 
Vietnam can be accomplished. 

What is the reason for this great depth 
of conviction? The reason is that Com- 
munist aggression has succeeded in the 
past. It has succeeded in many cases 
without a significant response from non- 
Communist nations, or without any re- 
sponse at all. 

We, in a position of world leadership, 
along with other non-Communist na- 
tions, have watched while millions of 
persons have fallen under the heels of 
Communist aggression. From 1920 
when Armenia, the Ukraine, and others 
were overwhelmed by aggressive commu- 
nism, until 1960 when Cuba became a 
Communist satellite, aggression has been 
allowed to succeed, 
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Since 1960 our Government’s policy 
has appeared to be one of trying to ig- 
nore the unpleasant picture of Commu- 
nist aggression which has succeeded. In- 
stead, we have tried to “build bridges” 
with the aggressor. 

In Laos we had to threaten the non- 
Communists with a halt to U.S. aid in 
order to encourage them into an agree- 
ment with the Communist Pathet Lao— 
an agreement which in essence was a 
guarantee to the Communists that their 
aggression had succeeded to that point. 

This week has been set aside as a week 
in which to recognize the nations which 
have fallen to Communist aggression. 
It is entirely proper that we do this. In 
my judgment this is not only a very 
moral effort, but it is highly practical. 

Surely a very effective way of encour- 
aging aggression is to overlook it; per- 
haps make some brave-sounding words 
in defense of independence, but then for- 
get it after it is over and pretend that 
nothing has happened. 

One way to discourage aggression, and 
thus minimize the chances of more Viet- 
nams, is to express U.S. support for 
the people of captive nations, and give 
recognition to their continuing wish for 
national integrity and for independence. 

The effectiveness of this annual U.S. 
observance of Captive Nations Week is 
perhaps best measured in terms of the 
sensitivity it meets in Moscow. 

And there is ample evidence to show 
that Moscow is not only very much 
aware of it but is also highly vocal in its 
denunciation of it. 

This Nation rightfully moves into a 
position of leadership when we proclaim 
the wish of this Government to hold alive 
the hopes of freedom in the hearts of the 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere. 

We rightfully put ourselves on record 
as in protest against Communist tyranny 
which has enslaved millions of freedom- 
loving people. 

The principles of independence, per- 
sonal liberty, and human dignity are the 
same principles held in high esteem by 
the people of the captive nations, and by 
Americans. It would be tragic indeed if 
we were to turn our backs on them. 

The search for freedom is a continu- 
ing and essential fact of our world today. 
We are a part of it. We recognize the 
hopes of others to share in the kind of 
freedom we already enjoy. We join 
hands with them in common cause. 

We salute the people of the captive 
nations. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Captive Nations Week is being ob- 
served by the American people to remind 
us that millions of people are not free to 
choose their own way of life. We deplore 
this denial of freedom that prevails in 
every land behind the Iron Curtain. We 
must continue to send forth our ideals of 
free thought and action through the me- 
diums of trade fairs, cultural exchange 
programs, photographic exhibits, radio 
broadcasts, theatrical tours, and any 
other method that seems feasible. 

An example of the way these countries 
and their regimes meet any kind of free 
flow of ideas is illustrated by a recent 
New York Times article which describes 
what happens to such an innocuous item 
as a postage stamp. Hungary in 1958 
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turned back mail with stamps honoring 
Lajos Kossuth, 19th century Hungarian 
statesman, as a “champion of liberty.” 
Two years later, Czechoslovakia reacted 
against the stamp in the same series 
showing Thomas G. Masaryk, founder of 
the Czech republic. This mail was de- 
livered only after the stamps were re- 
moved. A few years earlier, Iron Curtain 
states rejected mail bearing the slogan 
cancel “Support Your Crusade for Free- 
dom.” And now Poland threatens to 
reject U.S. mail bearing the American 
stamp commemorating the Polish Chris- 
tian Millennium. They are displeased 
with the crowned eagle and will issue six 
stamps for the millennium identifying 
the issue only as 1,000 Years of the Pol- 
ish State.” 

The Communists will not admit that 
their totalitarianism has been breaking 
down, that mankind is born with the in- 
herent desire for freedom. Rumania’s 
recent break with the Warsaw Pact is 
proof that absolute rule and power over 
mind and body will never survive as long 
as man has the power to think. 

It is only when we keep the idea of 
freedom alive to all peoples that the pop- 
ulation of captive nations believe some- 
one has not forgotten them, that some- 
day they and their children will be able 
to be free to choose their own govern- 
ment and live their own lives. Our proc- 
lamation of our annual Captive Nations 
Week observance reinforces to the Com- 
munist world that our commitment to 
the ideals of freedom of choice and self- 
determination for all peoples is constant, 
firm, and immovable. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the eighth annual commemora- 
tion of Captive Nations Week to be ob- 
served in America. 

Since the passage of the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution by Congress in 
July 1959, these observances are steadily 
expanding with each succeeding year. It 
is gratifying to see the enthusiasm and 
increased vigor with which Americans 
demonstrate their concern for these cap- 
tive peoples. 

During this week we call attention to 
the plight of the enslaved millions be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. It 
is well that we do this each year and 
think of fellow humans who are in or 
near actual slavery, whose spirits are 
trampled upon by Communist oppressors, 
and whose only hope for liberty lies with 
those who still live in freedom. 

During this week, we reaffirm our will- 
ingness to assist them in their struggle 
to gain individual freedom. 

The age of Western imperialism and 
colonialism is long since past. Our 
country has stolen no nations as a result 
of the wars that have plagued us over 
the past half century. Although victori- 
ous, we have extracted no price in land 
or peoples. We have not played the role 
of a conqueror, seizing the spoils of war, 
but instead tried to help nations, friend 
and foe alike, to regain a democratic way 
of life and improve their living condi- 
tions. 

The same powerful human aspirations 
of our forefathers are manifest in the 
hearts and minds of the people of both 
oe captive and newly independent na- 

ons. 
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If we fail to stand up against the 
Communist usurpation of power, or if 
we recognize the present Communist 
domination as either permanent or right, 
we are denying both our heritage and 
ideals. 

We must do all that we can to foster 
ultimate liberation of those people 
already enslaved. But we must also be 
on guard against further encroachments 
by the Communist powers. 

On the occasion of Captive Nations 
Week, we should not only recognize our 
duty to promote the cause of freedom 
within the captive nations, but we should 
also be mindful of the contributions of 
the captive peoples to our own way of life. 
Our country has been greatly enriched 
by the labor, skill, and culture of the men 
and women who have migrated to our 
shores from these now captive nations. 

I hope that the enemies of freedom 
and individual liberty are listening to 
what is being said at these observances. 
It is these expressions of concern which 
truly speak the honest convictions of the 
vast majority of the American people. 

May our commemoration of Captive 
Nations Week give captive peoples every- 
where added moral strength and inspira- 
tion to carry on under the weight of their 
burden until that day when liberty and 
freedom come again to their beloved 
lands. We pray that that day will not 
be far off. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky is the man who conceived 
the idea of Captive Nations Week. He is 
a professor of economics at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., and is eco- 
nomics editor of the American Security 
Council Washington Report. That re- 
port for July 18 appropriately carries the 
following article on the subject of Cap- 
tive Nations Week written by Dr. Do- 
briansky: 

FORGET THE CAPTIVE NATIONS? 
(By Lev Dobriansky +) 

“Especially disgusting is the villainous 
demagogy of the imperialistic chieftains of 
the United States. Each year they organize 
the so-called Captive Nations Week, hypo- 
critically pretending to be defenders of na- 
tions that have escaped from their yoke. 
These international gendarmes, stranglers of 
freedom and independence, would like again 
to enslave the free nations of Lithuania, Lat- 
via 5 Estonia. But this will never hap- 
pen ” 

These are the words of Mikhail Suslov in 
reference to the 1965 Captive Nations Week 
observance, uttered on July 17, 1965 in Lithu- 
ania with reference to all captive nations. 

Who is Suslov? He is the secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party and a member of its ruling Presidium. 
He has weathered all political storms in the 
Soviet Union and he has served in the highest 
echelon under Stalin, Malenkov and Khru- 
shchev and now serves under Brezhnev and 
Kosygin. In sort, Suslov has been the chief 
thinker and ideologist under successive to- 
talitarian regimes in colonialist Moscow. He 
knows the psycho-political significance of 
Captive Nations Week, even if some of our 
leaders and many of our citizens have given 
it scant attention. 

Suslov was not alone in his denunciation 
of the Week. He merely voiced again the 
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fear and concern of Moscow, which Khru- 
shchev first enunciated in 1959 on the occa- 
sion of Vice President Richard Nixon’s trip 
to Russia. Mr. Nixon, in his book Siz Crises, 
stated, “The Captive Nations Resolution was 
the major Soviet irritant throughout my 
tour.” 

As in every previous year, a whole chorus 
of Red denunciations rose in connection 
with last year’s observance. Here are two 
selected ones which were generally overlooked 
outside the Soviet bloc. 

“They are beating the drums again across 
the sea, filling columns in newspapers and 
delivering long hypocritical speeches. For 
the umpteenth time the governing circles of 
the United States are holding the so-called 
Captive Nations Week. And the machine of 
propaganda is deafening the citizens with 
the ‘atrocious’ inventions about the fate of 
nations who are ‘suffering under the yoke of 
the Kremlin regime.“ (Radyanska Ukrainą, 
July 25, 1965.) 

By contrast, in Polish blast, the writer 
sought to downplay the observance. 

“An annual pitiful undertaking. One 
could treat it as a joke... if it were not 
for the fact that Captive Nations Week, an 
annual undertaking organized by men who 
have long since lost contact with their na- 
tions, is supported by the U.S. Congress and 
by a proclamation of the President of the 
US.” (Trybuna Ludu, July 27, 1965.) 

Skilled in timing their propaganda, the 
Russians seized upon the 1965 Week as an 
occasion for sentencing Gerald Brooke, a 28 
year old British teacher to five years of hard 
labor for propagating anti-Soviet literature. 
This was to be a warning to anti-Communist 
groups of what to expect. 


WHY THE SENSITIVE REACTION? 


Americans who are unfamiliar with these 
and similar accounts invariably ask, “Why 
the sensitive reaction?” The answer is 
simple. From the very start, Captive Na- 
tions Week has been a thorn in the side of 
Communist psycho-political strategy toward 
us and the industrial West. A cardinal ob- 
jective of Moscow's deceptive policy of 
“peaceful coexistence” has been to establish 
our politico-moral acceptance of the Soviet 
Empire. The Soviet Russians and their col- 
laborators insist that if we really want to 
coexist peacefully, we must forget about any 
captive nations. Moscow and its associated 
Communist regimes even demand that in 
order to achieve a real lessening of tensions— 
thus giving them a necessary breather for 
their consolidation efforts—we must show 
our good faith by forgetting the whole his- 
tory of Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism 
and Communist conquests since 1918. 

The Captive Nations Week resolution, 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1959 and now 
Public Law 86-90, counteracts all this de- 
ception. By stressing the very essentials 
that Moscow and the Red Syndicate would 
have us forget, both the law and the annual 
Week stand as a major obstacle to the Red 
psycho-political design. Moreover, the two 
are & source of grave apprehension to the 
cold barriers of Moscow and other Commu- 
nist capitals because they persistently point 
to one of the Soviets’ most exposed areas of 
vulnerability, 

The Captive Nations Week has great edu- 
cational value. Its observance clearly out- 
lines the perfidy, deception, and long-run 
dangers of Moscow's “peaceful coexistence” 
strategy. This strategy has four dimensions: 
1) to lull the West into a state of confusion, 
friction, and demoralization, 2) with this 
advantage of a breather, to consolidate the 
Communist empire through necessary eco- 
nomic changes, the elimination of all remain- 
ing resistance, the suppression of patriotic 
“bourgeois nationalism,” and the strict 
maintenance of totalitarian power in the 
various Communist Parties within the Soviet 
orbit, 3) to pursue “wars of liberation” in 
the underdeveloped areas of the Free World, 
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and 4) to strive to attain a scientific break- 
through in military and space technology 
that would facilitate a political blackmail of 
the West into surrender, 

The existence of U.S. nuclear arms does not 
deter a Kosygin, visiting Egypt, from harshly 
maligning Americans as “Hitlerites” and 
“imperialists”; nor does it frighten a Brezh- 
nev from greeting the Tri-Continental Ha- 
vana Conference, held last January in these 
words: “Today, Havana attracts the attention 
of all fighters against the forces of imperial- 
ist aggression and colonialism and for the 
national and social liberation of peoples 
The U.S, imperialists are challenging all 
progressive forces.” Repeated often enough 
without adequate challenge, all these blatant 
untruths will doubtless poison the minds of 
millions. Yet there are many in our country, 
in high places and low, who resist speaking 
the truth openly about the captive nations, 
particularly those in the U.S.S.R. itself. 

THE TRUTHS AND THE GROWING WEEK 


Fortunately, since 1959, the nation-wide 
observance of Captive Nations Week has 
steadily grown, and the basic truths about 
Soviet Russian imperialism, genocide and 
colonialist exploitation in the U.S.S.R., as 
well as the oppression of all the captive peo- 
ples by their totalitarian governments, are 
reaching more and more Americans. Al- 
though the White House unfortunately has 
played down the Week in recent years, our 
Governors, Mayors and citizens have broad- 
ened the annual observance. 

By 1965, half of our States issued official 
proclamations, and practically every major 
city did likewise. Over one-third of the 
House of Representatives and close to one- 
third of the U.S. Senate have become mem- 
bers of the National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, which guides the annual observance. 
Local Captive Nations committees have 
sprung up in every section of the country. 
The Week is now observed overseas in the 
Republic of China, West Germany, Turkey, 
Sweden and Australia. 

This year, the third week of July marks 
the eighth annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. During this week Americans 
will again raise their voices to honor the 
enslaved half of the world. They will em- 
phasize again the things that must be done 
if the long list of captive nations—from 
Cuba to Hungary to Ukraine to North Viet- 
nam—is not to be extended and if our sins 
of omission today are not to result in un- 
necessary sacrifices of American life and 
treasure tomorrow. 


BUILDING BRIDGES OF UNDERSTANDING 


One of the chief themes of the 1966 Week 
is the building of bridges of understanding 
with the captive nations—the people them- 
selves, rather than with the illegitimate re- 
gimes that hold them in bondage and polit- 
ico-economic slavery. The bridge of under- 
standing can only be one link in the mutual 
struggle for freedom—their freedom regained 
and ours preserved. To believe that by ar- 
riving at “understandings” with the Com- 
munist rulers we shall be furthering the 
freedom of the captive nations is not only an 
illusion but also an affront to common po- 
litical sense. In addition, our wishful think- 
ing about the early end of the Cold War—in 
itself a striking achievement of Moscow's 
“peaceful coexistence” policy—has blinded 
us to the realities of the Red Empire and has 
exposed us to further illusions about “mel- 
lowed Communists in Moscow and Warsaw”, 
“independent Communists in Bucharest and 
Belgrade”, and “the growing nationalism 
among satellite Communist regimes”, 

On the contrary, a little exercise of logic 
itself would demonstrate that the power 
center of the Red Empire is the Soviet Union 
and all other parts, even including Red China, 
depend for their ultimate survival upon this 
center. Moreover, if more of our people took 
the trouble to read the U.S. Senate study on 
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“The Soviet Empire’ (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1965) they would find these 
illusions shattered as the story of current 
Russian genocide, colonialism, and basic 
Stalinism is unraveled for them. 

The crucial fact is that our people are not 
being told the full truth about people of the 
captive nations and their plight in the to- 
talitarian Red states. Unpardonable ignor- 
ance, a morally irresponsible indifference, and 
restraining fears are frequently the ingredi- 
ents of omission that in the long run exact 
a disproportionate cost. On May 26, 1966, 
President Johnson unequivocally stated, 
“The United States cannot condone the per- 
petuation of racial or political injustice any- 
where in the world.” Nowhere in this world 
is such injustice greater and more ruinous 
than in the Red Empire of captive nations. 

Those of us who have been active in Cap- 
tive Nations Week have opposed measures 
which tend to perpetuate the control of Com- 
munist regimes over the Captive Nations. 
Such measures would include the liberaliza- 
tion of trade with Eastern Europe, the pro- 
mulgation of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Consular 
Treaty and proposals to admit Red China to 
the U.N. The 1966 Captive Nations Week is 
an appropriate time to stress our support of 
positive measures concentrating on the free- 
dom of the captive nations. Among them, 
we might include the support of public and 
private “Freedom Academies”, creation of a 
special Congressional Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations and the focusing of world atten- 
tion on Sino-Soviet imperio-colonialism. 
We will further the cause of world freedom 
by never forgetting all the Captive Nations— 
those in the Soviet Union, in Central Europe, 
in Asia and Cuba. 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, we are now commemorating 
Captive Nations Week from July 17 to 
23. This is an important occurrence in 
our legislative year because it is a sig- 
nificant reaffirmation of our continuing 
policy of freedom from forceful domina- 
tion. There are 32 captive nations exist- 
ing in our world today. The great ma- 
jority of them are within the sphere of 
Soviet domination but we may also in- 
clude Vietnam, Tibet, Korea, and the il- 
legitimate takeover of mainland China 
by the Red Chinese. Historically, we 
often associate forced domination with 
the early 20th century imperialists, with 
the supernationalists of World Wars I 
and II, and with the postwar Russian 
Communists. We now also associate 
such tactics with the Red Chinese but in 
this instance we are fighting such en- 
croachment before it may take its final 
steps and engulf its victims. The era of 
appeasement is forever bygone. We have 
seen the degradations that Czechoslo- 
vakia experienced at the hands of Cham- 
berlain and his contemporaries and worse 
still, we have seen the great turmoil that 
arrived from those very actions at Mu- 
nich. We will never permit this to occur 
in any part of the world again. 

We must be aware that in this his- 
torical period we are faced with a world 
that is integrally interconnected through 
the field of mass communications. 
Never before has an event in one part 
of the world had such an immediate re- 
action in any other part. If a failure 
were to occur in southeast Asia on our 
part, then the loss of that part of the 
world would be quickly implemented. Of 
course we will not lose in Vietnam but 
the point to be made here is that the new 
forms of subjugation are not only those 
of physical extension but also those that 
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rely heavily on communicative imple- 
mentation. 

Our aim during this week must be re- 
affirmation of our beliefs as we expressed 
them in our various documents ranging 
from the Declaration of Independence 
right through our numerous condemna- 
tions of North Vietnamese aggression. 
We must always remember those who 
have been ruthlessly crushed and who 
are being treated so deceitfully by their 
oppressors. 

Integration within the Soviet bloc or 
the Red Chinese unity, if it had occurred 
by common consent, would have been 
disappointing but acceptable by most 
diplomatic standards, but the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains are artificial entities 
and what must enrage the believer in 
separatism of nationality is the fact that 
the Soviets insist that these restricted 
countries have engaged themselves with- 
in the Soviet system by desire. The to- 
tality of such contradictions is unaccept- 
able and degrading. The very instances 
of Polish and Hungarian dissent, al- 
though the most publicized, are not 
unique. Within the actual political 
framework of these subject nations 
purges and internal strife has occurred. 
East Germany, supposedly Russia's 
showcase of Eastern Europe, has had 
workers’ riots. Food lines still exist in 
these areas and all the natural freedoms 
that we take for granted are forcefully 
disciplined. As Americans we must 
never fear to publicly denounce those 
who dare play demigod with other peo- 
ple’s existence. 

We have witnessed Tito recently con- 
duct a “reorganization” of his party and 
its higher officials. Tito has obviously 
profited from this more than anyone 
but although we may be misled into 
thinking that Yugoslavia is becoming 
more Western or gaining limited yet 
ever-expanding freedoms we must not 
confuse the subjugation of the official 
party system with expansion of the in- 
dividual’s freedom. There can exist no 
parallel. We can never expect any land 
under the domination of communism to 
be truly free. 

Originally Marx called for the ideal 
state which would require leaderless so- 
ciety. In effect the subjugated peoples 
are now leaderless. They have no one 
to speak out for them—only those to 
suppress them in their opinions. It is 
our responsibility to bring this to the 
attention of the emerging nationalities. 
We cannot permit Africa or Asia to be- 
come fettered. We would not tolerate a 
Communist Vietnam and we will not tol- 
erate forced communism anywhere else 
in the world. Through worldwide pres- 
sure and through American leadership 
we can hope to see some decrease in the 
restrictions placed upon many subju- 
gated peoples but only through the con- 
stant vigilance of the free world can we 
prevent subjugation from ever occurring 
in the future. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Cap- 
tive Nations Week is a yearly reminder 
to the world of the hundreds of millions 
of unfortunate people of central and 
eastern Europe. Repressed in action, 
they still strive for freedom of thought 
and expression. Their dignity and cour- 
age are a spur to all freemen. 
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In this Congress, I have introduced a 
resolution which would establish a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations. 
Such a committee would inquire into 
means by which the United States can 
assist, through peaceful process, the 
people of these nations in their just 
aspirations to regain individual and na- 
tional freedom. On the observance of 
this 8th annual Captive Nations Week, 
Iet us reaffirm our great concern for all 
nations subjugated by totalitarianism. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join with my colleagues 
who this week have risen to express their 
renewed sense of obligation to the people 
of the captive nations of the world. Cer- 
tainly if any principle is basic to America 
it is that the people of every nation must 
be able to freely determine their own 
destiny without coercion from outside 
powers. Where they are not, then Amer- 
ica must help, through efforts such as 
those made in Congress this week, to 
maintain the spirit of freedom in the op- 
pressed peoples. 

We know, of course, Mr. Speaker, that. 
there are other captive nations in the 
world besides those in Eastern Europe 
where the Soviet Union’s power stands 
as an ever-vigilant guard against. mean- 
ingful self-determination. Countries 
such as Rhodesia and South Africa, 
where a small white minority refuses po- 
litical and economic freedom to the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the nation, 
can just as rightly be called captive na- 
tions and, as Senator KENNEDY of New 
York has shown in his recent trip, even 
in these countries America can function 
as a symbol and hope for a better, freer 
life. If America is to fulfill her true 
“manifest destiny” it will be by ever 
raising her voice to salute freedom and 
to encourage those who would create na- 
tions where the rights of the individual 
would be free from government coercion, 
where the will of the majority would be 
able to determine the political direction 
of the country. 

I would also like to comment, Mr. 
Speaker, that the dedication to freedom 
and self-determination expressed in Con- 
gress this week gives me renewed hope 
that we will move this session to end 
the last vestige of outside rule in our 
country and approve meaningful home 
rule for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join our colleagues and other 
freemen throughout the world in par- 
ticipating in the eighth annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, author- 
ized by an act of Congress in July 1959. 

Although this one week is set aside for 
sober refiection and a rededication to 
purpose, we must continually strive to 
keep alive the ideals of freedom and in- 
dependence which burn in the hearts 
and souls of the valiant people behind 
the Iron Curtain. We must never digress 
from our efforts to assist these people in 
gaining their political, economic, social, 
and cultural independence and to take 
their rightful place as full members in 
the society of freemen. 

We are not only speaking about Hun- 
gary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
Eastern European nations but Cuba, 
mainland China, North Vietnam and all 
other nations which have been subju- 
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gated by the force of arms, conspiracy, 
subversion, and deceit of international 
communism. 

I believe all of us have been heartened 
by the action of several Soviet satellites 
over the past few months in asserting 
their own national sovereignty and po- 
litical and economic independence. I 
feel we are beginning to see « change 
which will eventually prevail in all of 
the countries now under the whip of in- 
ternational communism. No matter how 
hard Moscow and Peking may try to 
dominate these people and make them 
helpless pawns in their own design, their 
free spirit cannot be permanently sub- 
dued by armed force. However, this 
change will not occur overnight and 
other countries are being continually 
threatened. We must stand ready, 
therefore, to assist the captive nations 
in their present plight by peaceful proc- 
esses and in their aspiration to throw 
off the yoke of totalitarianism and to re- 
gain their national and individual free- 
dom. 

Last year at this time I was privileged 
to join my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froon], in introducing House Resolution 
484—-which calls upon Congress to es- 
tablish a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. I would like to urge the 
Rules Committee to take expeditious and 
favorable action on this and similar 
resolutions so that force will be given to 
our moral support of the captive na- 
tions. Definite action must be tuken to 
make known our desire to promote the 
return of the people of the captive na- 
tions to the state whereby they can 
freely determine their own social, po- 
litical, and economic institutions. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
having supported this annual recognition 
since it was first proclaimed by the 86th 
Congress, I am pleased to act as tempo- 
rary House Speaker during this year’s 
observance. 

In the 86th Congress I cosponsored a 
resolution in the House which stated that 
“the Soviet Union have repeatedly 
declared their determination to pursue 
relentlessly their political, economic, and 
ideological drive for a worldwide victory 
for communism” and “in its efforts to 
attain that objective through force of 
arms, subversion, infiltration, and other 
methods has imposed puppet Commu- 
nist regimes upon the people of the cap- 
tive nations of Eastern and Central 
Europe and exerted tireless effort to 
crush their spirit“ and that the people 
of the captive nations are still being 
denied the opportunity to solve their 
problems by democratic means and to 
choose, through free and unfettered 
elections, national governments of their 
own free choice.” It was this under- 
standing that brought Congress to 
declare “its belief in the inalienable 
right of the people of the captive nations 
to live under governments of their own 
choice” and “urge the restoration of the 
fundamental freedoms and basie human 
rights of the captive nations.” 

In observing Captive Nations Week this 
year, we, in America, continue to rec- 
ognize the human bondage of 1 billion 
people in the world who are being denied 
the most basic human right of self-de- 
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termination. Therefore it is necessary 
for the free world this year to renew our 
faith in the cause of freedom for the peo- 
ple of the captive nations. We must con- 
tinue to encourage them to resist the 
Communist tyranny which rules their 
destiny. These people are a deterrent 
against the Communists’ desire for world 
rule. Whatever resistance they offer will 
keep the Communists off-balance in car- 
rying out their plans. 

In view of the Communist aggression 
in southeast Asia and recent Communist 
resistance to friendly gestures by our 
country to ease tensions in the world, 
it becomes apparent they are trying to 
solidify their position to regain the con- 
trol of people in captive nations who are 
slowly making progress in breaking the 
bonds that hold them. However these 
people will not give in to complete domi- 
nation by Communist tyranny if they are 
certain that the free world supports 
their cause in every way possible. The 
moral support we offer to these people 
in observing this week as a reminder to 
the captive nations that we Americans 
have not forgotten them, will add 
strength to their determination to once 
again become free people. 

I am proud to join with the voices of 
the free world in rededicating ourselves 
in the great cause of liberty for all peo- 
ples. Although this week is set aside for 
this purpose, our words and deeds should 
continue throughout the entire year so 
that we can realize a day of world free- 
dom in the not too distant future. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a great privilege to be able to 
join my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in observing Captive Nations Week. 
While properly welcoming the many new 
countries that have joined the family of 
nations during the present generation 
we tend to forget that, while old-fash- 
ioned colonialism is ending in Africa and 
large parts of Asia, a new kind of coloni- 
alism has taken its place in Europe and 
the Orient. 

Likewise, when we do remember such 
Soviet colonies as Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and so forth, we overlook the fact that 
the first victim of communism was Rus- 
sia and we fail to realize that the peo- 
ples of both Russia and China are as 
much the victims of Communist coloni- 
alism as are the Baltic peoples, the Mag- 
yars, Poles, Bohemians, and so forth. 
Soviet Russia is a huge conglomeration 
of ethnic groups whose independence has 
been as ruthlessly exterminated by the 
Communists as it was earlier by the 
czars. 

At the same time that we are express- 
ing our sympathies for the peoples who 
live behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains, some powerful voices are urging 
closer contacts with Communist China 
and its recognition by the United States. 
The same voices call for stepped-up 
trade with the Reds. 

There are some who say that “you 
just can’t ignore 700 million Chinese.“ 
Have these people forgotten that the 
Peking Communist regime has, during 
its 17 years in power, liquidated many 
millions of people and placed other mil- 
lions in slave labor camps? 

It is certainly inconsistent to welcome 
new and free countries to the family of 
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nations and simultaneously invite such 
a destroyer of individual freedom as Red 
China to sit down and help celebrate. 
Let us hope that the new nations can 
maintain their freedom and let us hope 
that the captive nations will someday 
soon regain their independence, but let 
us not defeat the purpose of Captive Na- 
tions Week by calling for recognition of 
Communist China and advocating more 
trade with Communist Russia. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week—the eighth annual Captive Na- 
tions Week—provides us with an impor- 
tant opportunity to keep the light of 
truth focused on the plight of the millions 
of once-free people who now live under 
Communist domination and on the fact 
that their freedom and their countries’ 
independence were the victims of aggres- 
sive communism. 

The purpose of our commemoration of 
Captive Nations Week in the House this 
year remains what it has been since the 
86th Congress, in which many of us were 
privileged to serve, unanimously adopted 
the first captive nations resolution in 
1959. That purpose is twofold: to con- 
vince the people behind the walls and 
curtains of communism that the free 
world has not forgotten nor abandoned 
them and shall never acquiesce in their 
illegal captivity; and to rally the free 
people of the world to a greater under- 
standing of our obligations toward those 
who have been forcibly deprived of their 
freedom and of our responsibilities in the 
preservation and the strengthening of 
freedom everywhere. 

It is a mark of the significance of our 
effort and of the sensitivity of Commu- 
nist leaders to this issue that today, as in 
1959, Captive Nations Week continues to 
be greeted with cries of outrage in Com- 
munist capitals. Their objections are 
understandable, for Captive Nations 
Week exposes international communism 
as a most brutal form of imperialism. It 
identifies the Soviet Union as the world’s 
most oppressive colonial power. And it 
proclaims the free world’s conviction 
that, like all of history’s oppressors, com- 
munism must ultimately succumb to 
man’s powerful instinct for freedom. 

This year’s observance, Mr. Speaker, 
should serve to remind us that we can 
do more than talk about the captive na- 
tions. The shifts and uncertainties that 
seem to characterize so much of today’s 
Communist world present a challenge to 
our capacity to understand and to take 
reasoned action. The situation requires 
the most careful attention of the Con- 
gress as well as of the executive branch. 
For this reason, several of us in the House 
have been sponsoring legislation to estab- 
lish a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations, a committee whose job it would 
be to study changing conditions in the 
Communist world, especially in Eastern 
Europe, to understand more fully the 
meaning of those changes, and to recom- 
mend ways in which we can use those 
changes to encourage the growth of free- 
dom there. 

A concrete example of such an oppor- 
tunity exists in the apparent desire of 
Communist-bloc nations to increase their 
trade with the United States. We shall 
miss this opportunity if, on the one 
hand, we abruptly slam the door or, on 
the other, too readily, and without quali- 
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fication, open the door to whatever ar- 
rangements they may desire. 

Communist countries desire to trade 
because they need to trade. We should 
trade if it is worth our while to trade, 
and we can determine whether trade is 
in our best interests by exploring the 
possibilities of a political quid pro quo 
which could bring at least some measure 
of relief to the peoples of the captive 
nations. 

I have no specific formula to suggest, 
Mr. Speaker, but I do suggest that this 
question is one which administration of- 
ficials should consider seriously and one 
to which a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations, should it be estab- 
3 could devote some expert atten- 

on. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in July 
America celebrates the recurrence of the 
day of its independence. In the same 
month we also observe Captive Nations 
Week. On both occasions we assert the 
same principles: the rights of peoples 
and nations alike to determine freely 
their own course of action. 

Ever since our independence, genera- 
tions of Americans have committed 
themselves to the defense of freedom and 
justice in their own country; again and 
again they have given support to the 
cause of liberty and independence for 
other peoples and nations. 

On our Independence Day we do not 
merely remember a historical event of 
the American past but we assert that the 
ideas we upheld almost 200 years ago are 
of universal importance and relevant also 
to the rest of the world. For these rea- 
sons we cannot remain indifferent to the 
fate ot the nations of East and Central 
Europe, and that is why Congress adopt- 
ed the resolution calling for the third 
week of July to be designated Captive 
Nations Week. 

In the first decade after World War II 
the countries beyond the Iron Curtain 
were Soviet satellites, subject to continu- 
ous Russian interference in their inter- 
nal affairs. They were not allowed to 
conduct a foreign policy of their own, 
they were forced to adhere to the doc- 
trine of international communism as 
interpreted in Moscow. Disobedience 
was punished, often by direct physical 
intervention. Today, while from out- 
ward appearances conditions have 
changed somewhat, the hold of the So- 
viet Union on the 20 captive nations 
remains intact and remains brutal. 

It is for this reason that we must re- 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of free- 
dom of the captive peoples, and to their 
right to self-determination. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Mr. 
Speaker, just 2% weeks ago the citizens 
of the United States celebrated the 119th 
anniversary of their Declaration of In- 
dependence, and reaffirmed their faith 
in the principles set forth in that dec- 
laration. During the course of this sum- 
mer, many new nations in Africa and 
Asia will also observe anniversaries of 
their achievement of independence. In 
our celebrations, and in their celebra- 
tions, we may see proof that the flame 
of liberty still burns bright, that in the 
year 1966 the principles of self-determi- 
nation and independence for peoples 
bent on shaping their own destinies and 
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on managing their own affairs have lost 
none of their force. 

But in this year 1966 we must also 
recognize that there are large areas of 
the world where these principles are 
denied, large areas of the world where 
peoples who were once proud and in- 
dependent now see the liberties that they 
cherished trampled upon, and large areas 
of the world where a new and ominous 
kind of colonialism holds sway. There 
are those in this country and elsewhere 
who think that we must learn to live 
with this situation, that we must prac- 
tice the principles of peaceful coexistence 
even if those with whom we are asked 
to coexist deny the ideals we hold most 
dear, and that the world is imperfect 
and there is not much of anything we 
can do about its imperfections. 

Fortunately, those who hold these 
views are few. This is the eighth year 
in which the leaders of this country and 
the great majority of its citizens have set 
aside a week designated as Captive Na- 
tions Week to show that they care about 
the fate of millions of people in other 
parts of the world who have been denied 
their freedom, to show that the true 
foundations of peaceful coexistence are 
self-determination and liberty for all 
peoples who seek to exercise these rights, 
and to show that we will never resign 
from efforts to right the imperfections of 
the world in which we live. 

It is right that Captive Nations Week 
should follow so closely our annual cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. For we thereby 
make it crystal clear that we see the safe- 
guarding of our own independence as 
linked with the achievement of independ- 
ence by peoples now enslaved, and that 
we see our own liberties threatened 
through the denial of liberty to others. 
Equally important, through what I hope 
will be an annual observation of Captive 
Nations Week, we send a vital signal to 
the captive peoples in Eastern Europe, 
in the Soviet Union, in Asia, and in the 
Caribbean. 

We show them that we have not for- 
gotten them, that we will not be deluded 
by talk of polycentrism and de-Staliniza- 
tion in the Soviet bloc, and that we will 
not mistake apparent liberalization for 
real freedom. These peoples must not 
give up hope. By observing Captive Na- 
tions Week, we help to strengthen their 
faith in eventual freedom. Their faith 
in their future freedom, we all must 
know, is part of our strength. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in this body 
and with my fellow Americans every- 
where in deeply sympathetic participa- 
tion in the eighth observation of Captive 
Nations Week. 

I am mindful of the fact that Captive 
Nations Week, which now has become an 
American institution of powerful protest 
marshalling the free world to the con- 
tinuing battle for complete liberation of 
the captive nations, is the conception of 
my good and distinguished friend, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, world-renowned pro- 
fessor of economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. I have read with deep interest 
and applauding approval the article by 
Dr. Dobriansky, entitled “The Tradi- 
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tional Captive Nations Week: Red Night- 
mare, Freedom’s Hope,” in the summer, 
1966, number of the Ukrainian Quarterly 
and with this article I will conclude my 
remarks after some observations on the 
developments of fundamental signifi- 
cance that have taken place in the Soviet 
bloc over the last decade. In the course 
of Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization policies 
the countries of Eastern Europe have be- 
gun to assert their political rights of self- 
determination. Centrifugal trends have 
broken the unity of the once monolithic 
Communist bloc. The forces of polycen- 
trism have promoted the growth of inde- 
pendence among states and parties with- 
in the Communist camp. 

The Soviet Union has come to acknowl- 
edge that individual countries cannot be 
forced indefinitely to act according to 
undifferentiated dogmas of international 
communism, and that cultural heritage 
and national peculiarities make it man- 
datory for Eastern European countries 
to have greater freedom of action. The 
Soviet Union can no longer completely 
subject the peoples and nations of east- 
central Europe by virtue of its superior 
physical force. Compromise and nego- 
tiations are gradually taking the place 
of suppression and coercion. These im- 
portant changes have filled us with new 
hope. 

Polycentrism has not only affected the 
international relations of the countries 
in the Soviet bloc, but it has deeply af- 
fected the internal conditions of the 
countries concerned. The human and 
political rights of the people are re- 
spected to a much greater degree; artists 
and writers are allowed to speak up more 
freely than had been the case in the 
Stalinist era. There is a new openness 
to outside influences; the people are no 
longer as sealed off from the rest of the 
world as before. We hope that these lib- 
eralizing tendencies, limited though they 
may be, will continue to benefit the peo- 
ples and nations of East and Central 
Europe. Only when nations are allowed 
to determine their own course of action, 
independent from outside interference, 
can there be true peace. Noman and no 
country can hold the free will of a people 
and the political will of a nation captive 
forever. 

Mr. Speaker, the fate of the countries 
of Eastern Europe has always deeply con- 
cerned us; we cannot be indifferent to 
their striving for freedom and justice. 
We welcome the progress of greater ex- 
ternal and internal freedoms. Yet we 
have only witnessed the beginning of a 
movement in the right direction. Much 
remains to be done. We will continue to 
support the peoples of the East European 
nations until that time when they will 
have gained complete freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I now conclude with the 
article by Dr. Dobriansky in the Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly, as follows: 

THe TRADITIONAL CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: 
Rep NIGHTMARE, PREEDOM’s HOPE 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

Confusion, misdirected thinking, and the 
repetition of old errors dominate the current 
scene in the United States and thus much of 
the Free World. These dominant trends are, 
in part, the logical consequences of the 
superb maneuver engineered by Moscow in 
the last decade under the deceptive banner 
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of “peaceful coexistence.” 
and strengthen the empire within, while all 
feasible forces are utilized to undermine the 
enemy without has been the practical essence 
of this highly successful maneuver, The 
functionaries im Moscow's Agitprop have 
good reason to gloat over the results and 
doubtless are banking on even phenomenal 
successes in the near future. 

The needless mess im Vietnam, the NATO 
rupture, self-paralyzing absurdities about 
“arrogant power,” “escalation,” and “contain- 
ment” again, the steady over-all Red pene- 
trations in Asta, the Middle East, Africa and 
Latin America, the repeated softening-up 
process on communism in our own body 
politic, and the insidious deterioration of our 
national will for positive victory, whether 
military or psycho-political, are only a few 
evidences of the new pattern of confusion 
and old errors. As though the lessons of U.S. 
trade with the Axis powers into World War II 
were never learned, the present drive for easy 
trade with the Red Empire ts another point 
of evidence. Self-nurtured illusions about 
“national independence” among the so-called 
satellites in Central Europe, “the evapora- 
tion of the Cold War,” a matertally explosive 
Peking-Moscow showdown, and the spread 
of peace-orienting “capitalism” in the em- 
pire also have their able precedents in the 
illusions of the 30’s, when the nature of mod- 
ern imperio-colontalist totalitarianism eluded 
the understanding of that generation. 

What in all these years has been a cardinal 
objective of the totalitarian Red Syndicate 
is a progressive Free World disinterest in the 
genuine liberation and independence of the 
captive nations, the oppressed peoples them- 
selves as against the Red states dominated 
by totalitarian Communist Parties. The 
enormous advantages of achieving this 
should be obvious: easier consolidation of 
the empire, stronger posture for Cold War 
successes in the Free World, and the moral 
and political demolishment of Free World 
democracies. This Red objective, shared by 
all in the syndicate, is a crucial and integral 
part of Red psycho-political warfare which 
Brezhnev, in his report to the 23rd Party 
Congress last March, lauded as the prime, 
unsurpassed weapon wielded by a “political 
army of revolutionaries for class struggles.” 1 
The heavy emphasis placed at the Congress 
on the “great, complex art“ in “leadership 
of class struggle’—meaning the imperio- 
colonialist art. of psycho-political warfare— 
is unmistakable as to what we can expect in 
the years ahead. 

High on the priority list In Red psycho- 
political warfare is the downgrading and 
eventual elimination of Captive Nations 
Week. This has been evident since 1959, and 
unfortunately some in this country have 
sought to assist Moscow and the syndicate 
in realizing this aim. One major element 
that they hope to capitalize on is a pro- 
tracted American ignorance of the many 
eaptive nations in the Red Empire, partic- 
ularly in the USSR. Another is the signifi- 
cance of the Week in the current struggle, 
measured especially by their own reactions. 
The mountain of evidence formed since 1959 
clearly shows that Captive Nations Week is 
a deep thorn in the side of the Red totali- 
tartans and their efforts to expand the Red 
Empire chiefly through the art of psycho- 
political warfare. As in many other cases, 
they depend on apathy, distraction, indif- 
ference, ignorance, and eyen educated 
stupidity to accomplish their work for them. 

THE ABC’S OF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

When this writer wrote the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution in June, 1959, little 
did he appreciate the extent to which ele- 
ments of misunderstanding and cultured ig- 
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norance can contribute to Moscow's ends. 
A sterling example of this was an editorial 
in a Washington paper that was promptly re- 
futed by the writer. In 1964, another edi- 
torial attack against the captive nations in 
the same organ evoked delight and praise in 
Moscow To identify the misleading and 
disinforming sources among us and, at the 
same time, to prevent Red manipulation of 
such misguiding opinions, it is most essen- 
tial for every American to become familiar 
with the ABC’s of Captive Nations Week. 

The Week is sponsored each year by the 
National Captive Nations Committee with 
headquarters at 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The Honorable 
Herbert C. Hoover was the honorary chair- 
man of the Committee from 1960 to 1964; 
Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, has occupied this position since 1965. 
Over one-third of the House of Representa- 
tives and close to one-third of the U.S. Sen- 
ate are members of NCNC. Every year half 
of the Governors issue Captive Nations Week 
proclamations, as does every Mayor in each 
of our major cities. 

NCNC is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from individuals and organizations. 
Its activities are mainly supported by local 
Captive Nations Committees that extend 
from Boston to Miami, Washington, D. C. to 
San Francisco. Almost every major city has 
a committee made up of citizens who are 
quite versed in the ABC's of the Week. In 
the past few years the movement has ex- 
tended overseas so that observances now are 
held in Free China, West Germany, Turkey, 
and Sweden. Much of this steady growth is 
regularly noted in the U.S. Congress which 
legislated the Week in 1959. 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 


It is often curious that some commenta- 
tors who write about the Week give every 
evidence of never having read the resolu- 
tion and law upon which it is based. For 
example, one writer has this to say: “When 
I was in Moscow during the October Party 
Congress, Khrushchev once again violently 
denounced the innocuous Captive Nations 
Week Resolution which Congress passes 
every year to attract minority votes.“ As 
I pointed out in another article, this com- 
ment is “a gem of fact, illogic, and fiction.” 5 
Fact, the Russian’s violent denunciation; il- 
logic, the supposed innocuousness of the 
resolution; fiction, Congress’ passing it every 
year to attract minority votes. Now, to see 
how writers can misguide, read the resolu- 
tion which is Public Law 86-90, one of the 
ABC's: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, the greatness of the United 
States is in large part attributable to its 
having been able, through the democratic 
process, to achieve a harmonious national 
unity of its people, even though they stem 
from the most diverse of racial, religious and 
ethnic backgrounds; and 

“Whereas, this harmonious unification 
of the diverse elements of our free society 
has led the people of the United States to 
possess a warm understanding and sym- 
pathy for the aspirations of peoples every- 
where and to the natural inter- 
dependency of the peoples and nations of 
the world; and 

“Whereas, the enslavement of a substantial 
part of the world’s population by Communist 


?“Trritating the Bear,” The Washington 
Post, July 24, 1959; author’s reply, July 29, 
1959. 

3 Izvestia, July 15, 1964. 

Stewart Alsop, “The Berlin Crisis: Khru- 
shchev’s Weakness,” Saturday Evening Post, 
December 16, 1961. 

»Lev E. Dobriansky, “Soviet Russian Im- 
perio-Colonialism and the Free World,” 
NATO's Fifteen Nations, September 1963. 
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imperialism makes a mockery of the idea of 
peaceful coexistence between nations and 
constitutes a detriment to the natural bonds 
of understanding between the people of the 
United States and other peoples; and 

“Whereas, since 1918, the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian Communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast rapae 
which poses a dire threat to the 
the United States and of all the free pilala 
of the world; and 

“Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led through direct and 
indirect aggression to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany. Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam and others; and 

“Whereas, these submerged nations look to 
the United States as the citadel of human 
freedom for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence, and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist or other 
religious freedoms and of their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas, it is vital to the national security 
of the United States that the desire for liberty 
and independence on the part of the peoples 
of the conquered nations should be stead- 
fastly kept alive; and 

“Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of these submerged nations con- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting peace; 
and 

“Whereas, it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples, through an appropriate 
and official means, the historic fact that the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled, that the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to issue 
@ proclamation designating the third week 
in July, 1959, as “Captive Nations Week” 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe such week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

“The President is further authorized and 
requested to issue a similar proclamation 
each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved for 
all the captive nations of the world. 


THE CAPTIVE NATIONS: WHO'S NEXT? 


The reader will observe that in its fifth 
paragraph the resolution contains an open- 
end clause as concerns the enumeration of 
captive nations. In 1959, after a year of dis- 
putes with certain House members who were 
offered the first opportunity to consider the 
measure, the writer found it necessary to 
insert “and others” in order to allow for new 
captive nations, such as Cuba in 1960, and 
to gradually familiarize many segments of 
our public with some old ones. Here, too, 
the force of stubborn and narrow preconcep- 
tion had to be combatted. 

Perspective is the usual, lacking quality in 
the thinking of those who draw mythical dis- 
tinctions between “fat” and “lean” Com- 
munists, “liberal” and “doctrinaire” Com- 
munists, and “independent” and “Soviet- 
dominated” Red states. Similar distinctions 
were concocted in the 30's with respect to 
the imperio-colonialist totalitarians of that 
period, and easy trade, cultural exchange and 
other devices were also employed then in 
the interest of world peace. The list below 
clearly shows the unitary base of the Red 
Syndicate; it shows the phenomenal success 
of the Red imperio-colonialist totalitarlans, 
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building an unprecedented empire in the 
span of less than fifty years and with strik- 
ingly inferior resources; it also indicates the 
poverty of U.S. foreign policy, which com- 
mitted two colossal political blunders in this 
century (contributing to the power of the 
Soviet Russian Empire both after World War 
I and during World War I) and is now on 
the brink of committing another with East- 
West trade plans, the Consular Convention 
and other myopic measures, 

There is nothing like success, and this list 
is the roll call of Red success, primarily in 
psycho-political warfare. Given the same 
course of U.S. foreign policy and the pataas 
absence of psycho-political warfare 
this list is bound for extension. Read it care- 
fully and think: 

The captive nations—Who’s next? 


Country and people: 
Armenia 


Who's Next? South Vietnam? Guinea? 
Colombia? Congo? Laos? Tanzania? Bo- 
livia? Thailand? 


REPRESENTATIVE RED REACTIONS 


A most important part of the ABC's of 
Captive Nations Week is the three R’s, repre- 
sentative Red reactions to the Week. Ac- 
cumulated since July 1959, they can fill sev- 
eral volumes. Be they the Khrushchevs, the 
Maos, Gomulkas, Titos, Castros, and all other 
squabbling or non-squabbling members of 
the Syndicate, the Red totalitarians screech 
at the list of captive nations and vitupera- 
tively condemn the Week. There’s no mys- 
tery as to why they react so. The two mirror 
their wretched past and their deceptive pres- 
ent—and perhaps their doomed future. 
Conquest, terror, tyranny, genocide, totali- 
tarian oppression, Cold War operations, the 
USSR as an “imperium in imperio,” illegiti- 
macy, imperio-colonialism, philosophical 
fraudulence and many other things are re- 
flected by the mirror. 

The following, selected at random, scarcely 
require comment: 

“This resolution stinks.” (Then, accord- 
ing to Vice President Nixon, “he spelled out 
what he meant in earthy four-letter 
words.“) 

—Nrxrra S. KEHRUSHCHEV, July, 1959. 

It represents an “hysterical campaign of 
petty provocation, proving that panic- 
stricken monopolists are losing the faculty 
of controlling their own actions.”* 

N. S. KHRUSHCHEV, July, 1959. 


Richard M. Nixon, Siz Crises, 1962, p. 252. 
‘The Washington Post, July 24, 1959, p. 
A 8. 
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“The resolution is a new American provo- 
cation and a hostile act.” “ 

Protest of Red Czech regime, 1959. 

“I would not be telling the full truth if 
I did not say that the adoption of this ill- 
starred resolution was regarded by the Soviet 
people as an act of provocation.” ° 

—KHRUSHCHEV, August, 1959. 

“Take, for instance, the much-to-be-re- 
gretted decision of the American Congress to 
hold the so-called ‘Captive Nations Week’ 
and to pray for they liberation. In this case 
words other than ‘rolling back’ were used, 
but the gist remained the same, the same 
appeal for interference in other people’s 
affairs.” 19 

—KHRUSHCHEV, October, 1959. 

“When in July of this year American Sena- 
tors officially shed crocodile tears over the 
captive nations, they did not forget to cry 
for Ukraine . It would appear that the 
Ukrainian people are enslaved.” 1 

—Red publication, August, 1960. 

“Some members of the U.S. Congress, who 
apparently are not too busy with state af- 
fairs, deliver ‘moving’ speeches, using the 
same phed crib concerning the so- 
called ‘week of captive nations“. 
—Nicno.as V. Popcorny, U.N., October, 1960. 

“It is not at all fortuitous that this time 
the farce presented by the ‘Captive Nations 
Week’ should coincide with the hullabaloo 
created by American propaganda around the 
West Berlin question.” * (Khrushchev again 
denounced the Week at the Communist Party 
Congress in October, 1961.) 

Moscow. 1961. 

“All progressive mankind greeted the news 
of the so-called ‘Captive Nations Week’ with 
a feeling of anger and indignation. With 
foaming mouths the imperialist predators in- 
sist on the fantastic idea of restoring the 
capitalist order in the lands of the peoples’ 
democracies and Soviet socialist republics.” “ 

—Radyanska Ukraina, July, 1961. 

“The Americans who invented the ‘Captive 
Nations Week’ are like those proverbial 
thieves who are yelling ‘Catch the Thief,’ 
while they themselves are living off the ex- 
ploited masses in many countries of the 
world.“ * 

—PetrRO PANCH, poet, USSR, August, 1961. 

“On the basis of the ‘weeks’ held in the 
past, we already know what these appropriate 
ceremonies represent—unbridled anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist slander. * * Les, it 
is only thanks to American bayonets that op- 
pressors of freedom and blood-thirsty dicta- 
tors are sustained in power in a number of 
countries of the Latin American continent 
and Southeastern Asia.” ” 

Moscow. 1962. 

(In 1962 the Russian imperio-colonialists 
scored a victory in getting UNESCO to pub- 
lish the scandalous and fraudulent Equality 
of Rights Between Races and Nationalities in 
the USSR.) 

“Is it not high time to discontinue the 
‘Captive Nations Week’ in the United States? 
That is just as much a dead horse as the 
Hungarian Question.“ * 

Moscow, January, 1963. 


Associated Press, Prague, July 24, 1959. 

Nikita S. Khrushchev, “On Peaceful Co- 
existence,” Foreign Affairs, October 1959, pp. 
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2N., S. Khrushchev’s Report to Supreme 
Soviet, Embassy of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, November 2, 1959, pp. 1-2. 

u For the Return to the Homeland, No. 57/ 
444, August 1960. 

% Address, U.N. General Assembly, 
York, October 4, 1960. 

* Pravda, July 21, 1961. 

u “Dirty Provocation,” Radyanska Ukraina, 
Kiev, July 25, 1961. 
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“The President of the United States, losing 
his sense of reality, has declared ‘a week of 
the Captive Nations’ and is trying to turn at- 
tention away from the struggle of the Negroes 
for their liberation.” 

—Pravda, Moscow, July 8, 1963. 

“Kennedy is a third-class clown proclaim- 
ing Captive Nations Week, which is a des- 
Picable animal campaign of the U.S. ruling 
circles.” 

—Pyongyang Radio, N. Korea, July 10, 1963. 

“With every passing year ‘Captive Nations 
Week’ becomes a nuisance. The stupid situa- 
tion in which the Washington legislators 
and rulers found themselves is becoming 
evident even for those who earnestly prop- 
agate the imperialistic policy of the U.S.A.” 

—Izvestia, Moscow, July 15, 1964. 

“In the United States a farce entitled ‘cap- 
tive nations week’ is held every year. The 
people’s democratic system has been in ex- 
istence for 20 years but the imperialists still 
ramble on with nonsensical ideas of ‘liberat- 
ing’ the nations of eastern Europe.“ 

—KuHRUSHCHEV, August 1964. 

“An annual, pitiful undertaking. One 
could treat it as a joke... One could treat 
it like that, if it were not for the fact that 
Captive Nations Week, an annual undertak- 
ing organized by men who have long since 
lost contact with their nations, is supported 
by the U.S. Congress and by a proclamation 
of the President of the U.S.” 

—Trybuna Ludu, Poland, July 27, 1965. 

“They are beating the drums again across 
the sea, filling columns in newspapers and 
delivering hypocritical speeches. For the 
umpteenth time the ruling circles of the 
United States are holding the so-called ‘Cap- 
tive Nations Week.’ And the propaganda 
machine is deafening the citizens with ‘atro- 
cious’ inventions about the fate of nations 
which are suffering under the yoke of the 
Kremlin regime.” 

—Radyanska Ukraina, Ukraine, 
July 25, 1965. 

“Especially disgusting is the villainous 
demagogy of the imperialistic chieftains of 
the United States. Each year they organize 
the so-called captive nations week, hypocrit- 
ically pretending to be defenders of nations 
that have escaped from their yoke. These 
international gendarmes, stranglers of free- 
dom and independence, would like again to 
enslave the free nations of Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. But that will never happen.” 

—Mikhail Suslov, chief Russian ideolo- 
gist, Vilnius, Lithuania, July 17, 1965. 

One can go on and on with these denuncia- 
tions, drawn from Red China, Cuba, Hun- 
gary and elsewhere in the Red Empire. The 
most important place is, of course, the Soviet 
Union, which in every respect is the central 
power base of the empire. In ultimate cal- 
culation, every other Red regime, including 
the Chinese, Yugoslav, Rumanian, and Cu- 
ban, depends for its survival on the USSR. 
No amount of inter-Party squabbles and rifts 
can hide this supreme truth. So, when Vice 
President Nixon candidly reported “The Cap- 
tive Nations Resolution was the major So- 
viet irritant throughout my tour,” what in 
effect he was saying was that the resolution’s 
ideas tore into the whole tenuous psycho- 
political fabric of this power center of “world 
communism.” It opened up a fundamental 
and promising opportunity that we haven’t 
even begun to explore and cultivate. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATIONS 

Another integral part of the ABC’s of Cap- 
tive Nations Week is the successive Presiden- 
tial Proclamations. Prepared by the re- 
straining and unimaginative hand of the 
State Department, the general content of 
these proclamations explains in part why we 
are still faced with fear and reluctance to 
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seize this opportunity. The reader will find 
it a most productive exercise to read these 
proclamations carefully, compare a number 
of them, and then compare all of them with 
the resolution upon which they are based. 
Your comparisons should reveal the essence 
of our foreign policy plight in the most re- 
cent period. They should also motivate you 
to fight for the elimination of this plight. 
Read them carefully: 


“CAPTIVE NATIVES WEEK, 1959—A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


“Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

“Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence; and 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1952, as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a simi- 
lar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 19, 1959, as Captive Nations Week, 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the peoples of those captive nations. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 17th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1959, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 184th. 

“By the President: 

(Seal) 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
“CHRISTIAN A, HERTER, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1960—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
“Whereas many nations throughout the 

world have been made captive by the imperi- 

alistic and aggressive policies of Soviet com- 
munism; and 

“Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence; and 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 

and requested the President of the United 

States of America to issue a proclamation 
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designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
‘Captive Nations Week,’ and to issue a simi- 
lar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world: 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President. of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 17, 1960, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selyes to the support of the just aspirations 
of the peoples of those captive nations. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1960, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 185th, 

“By the President: 

“(Seal) 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
“CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1961—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the third week in July, 1959, as 
‘Captive Nations Week,’ and to issue a simi- 
lar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

“Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 


“Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
their interests in the freedom of other na- 
tions: 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 16, 
1961, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to recommit themselves to the support 
of the just aspirations of all peoples for na- 
tional independence and freedom. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 14th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1961, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 186th. 

“By the President: 

4 (Seal) 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
“DEAN RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 
“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1962—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 1, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July, 1959, as “Captive Nations Week,” and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world; and 

“Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these cap- 
tive nations and the American people; and 
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“Whereas the principles of self-govern- 
ment and human freedom are universal 
ideals and the common heritage of mankind: 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
15, 1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed deyotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 187th. 

“By the President 

“ (Seal) 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
“Dean Rusk, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1963—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July, 1959, as “Captive Nations Week,” and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world; and 

“Whereas the cause of human rights and 
dignity remains a universal aspiration; and 

“Whereas justice requires the elemental 
right of free choice; and 

“Whereas this Nation has an abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of national self- 
determination and human freedom: 

“Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 14, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 5th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1963, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 188th. 

“By the President: 

(Seal) 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
“Dean RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1964—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


“Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

“Whereas the cause of human rights and 
personal dignity remains a universal aspira- 
tion; and 

“Whereas this Nation is firmly committed 
to the cause of freedom and justice every- 
where; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and the 
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people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations: 

“Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
12, 1964, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1964, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 189th. 

“By the President: 

(Seal) 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
“DEAN RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1965—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


“Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue-a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

“Whereas all peoples yearn for freedom 
and justice; and 

“Whereas these basic rights unfortunately 
are circumscribed or unrealized in many 
areas in the world; and 

“Whereas the United States of America 
has an abiding commitment to the principles 
of independence, personal liberty, and hu- 
man dignity; and 

“Whereas it remains a fundamental] pur- 
pose and intention of the Government and 
people of the United States of America to 
recognize and encourage constructive actions 
which foster the growth and development of 
national independence and human freedom: 

“Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
18, 1965, as Captive Nations Week. 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and 1 
urge them to give renewed devotion to the 
just aspirations of all people for national 
independence and human liberty. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 2nd 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1965, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 190th. 

“By the President: 

(Seal) 
“LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
“Dean RUSK, 
“Secretary of State.” 
THE ABC’S AND SOME BASIC ISSUES 

The ABC’s of Captive Nations Week go 
a long way in enabling us to think clearly 
and responsibly on the issues basic to the 
security and freedom of our nation. Some 
of these issues deserve mention here. One 
is an intelligent, concentrated effort fo- 
cussed on the fundamental reality of Sino- 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism. In the 
U.N. or elsewhere we have done virtually 
nothing in this fundamental respect. The 
more the Red totalitarians prattle about 
“American imperialism,” the more millions 
of minds about the world will believe it. 
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One would think that Goebbels taught us 
something thirty years ago. 

A second basic issue is the formulation of 
a sensible liberation policy as the best guar- 
antee against both a hot global war and an 
interminable string of guerrilla wars. This 
policy, with its almost exclusive emphasis 
on psycho-political activity and skillful 

tary engagement, wasn’t sufficient- 
ly understood in the 50’s, and with the re- 
emerging discussion on “containment” to- 
day, not to speak of further communist take- 
over tomorrow, it stands as the real and win- 
ning alternative to the policy of patched- 
up containment. How unrealistic the pro- 
ponents of containment are can be gleaned 
from the evident fact that the Red Syndi- 
cate leaped over the Maginot-like contain- 
ment wall years ago, into Cuba in our hemi- 
sphere, into the Middle East, into Africa and 
Asia. All this through means of calcu- 
lated, psycho-political warfare, which is even 
being applied forthrightly in our own coun- 
try today. 

Thirdly, a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations is necessary for obvious 
symbolic, legislative, and educational rea- 
sons. Equally necessary is the establishment 
of a Freedom Commission and Academy for 
psycho-political warfare training. Had this 
been in existence ten years ago, with a do- 
it-yourself course for foreign nationals, I 
am convinced that we wouldn't today be 
sacrificing American lives and treasure in 
Vietnam. Last-minute recourse to military 
arms is not the answer to the Red-staged 
conflict of our day; nor is economic aid and 
welfare the answer. 

Other significant issues are the Consular 
Convention with the USSR, which should be 
repudiated by the Senate because it plays 
into Russian imperio-colonialist hands, and 
liberalized East-West trade, which should 
be strongly opposed as a blind repetition of 
our errors of the 30’s and falling into the 
trap of an over-all Red economic strategy 
that by now should have been honestly por- 
trayed to our people. Representative Mills 
of Arkansas has earned the praise of all 
sober- Americans who refuse to be 
stampeded into the Syndicate’s trap. 


THE UNITARY REALITY OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Through all the foggy and murky talk 
about “East European independence,” “the 
nationalism of Rumanian Communists” and 
other such ghosts, “containment,” “build- 
ing bridges of understanding” (with whom?), 
“detente with the Russians,” and similar 
figments of confused minds, there is one 
massive, unitary reality that cannot be be- 
clouded by these illusions and exercises in 
self-deception—the captivity of close to a 
billion people. These are the people who 
constitute the captive nations. They are 
in Red states, but they are not of these 
states. 

Our primary appeal, our foremost efforts 
should be directed toward the freedom of the 
captive nations, and not the freedom of ac- 
tion of their unrepresentative Red regimes 
which will always confront us with syndi- 
cated action aimed at the expansion of the 
Red Empire. The mistakes being made 
today are in great measure a repetition of 
those committed in yesteryear. Real, pro- 
gressive change demands revisions of 
thought, policy, and action; an ever-broad- 
ening knowledge of all the captive nations, 
particularly those in the USSR, propels such 
change—a change for a more secure peace, 
expanded freedom, and positive victory in 
the Cold War. 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the Nation is observing Captive Na- 
tions Week. Twenty-two separate na- 
tionalities have lost their independence 
in recent decades through direct and in- 
direct aggression of Communist forces. 
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We are now fighting a war to preserve 
the freedom of another nation against 
Communist aggression. Although the 
eyes of the world today are on Asia, we 
cannot forget the totalitarian rule that 
still holds in bondage the people of east 
and central Europe. 

Man’s yearning for freedom has been 
a driving force throughout the history 
of the human race. Those who have 
once known freedom and lost it realize 
full well how precious is this inalienable 
right. The forces of liberty in the cap- 
tive lands continue to fight Communist 
tyranny and to look to the free world to 
help maintain their faith in their strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. The 
people of this country who cherish in- 
dividual freedom and national liberty as 
a priceless possession give recognition 
and observance to the aspirations of 
these oppressed people. We stand here 
to reassure them that we remain firm in 
our policy of self-determination of na- 
tions and of individual dignity and 
justice. 

Mr. Speaker, man’s yearning for peace 
cannot be fulfilled until every nation is 
free to determine its own destiny and 
until every individual lives in the full 
knowledge that liberty and justice pre- 
vail. Today we bring hope and courage 
to those still struggling under the yoke 
of tyranny and new determination to 
those who remain free to guard their 
freedom. We hope and pray that the 
day will soon come when the cause of 
liberty will triumph—as it must—and 
all captive people will once more lift their 
heads as free men. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, again 
this Nation and freedom-loving people 
everywhere join in observing Captive Na- 
tions Week. I feel honored to again 
have the opportunity to join in this 
observance. 

Today we are fighting in southeast 
Asia to preserve the rights of a people 
to their sovereignty and to live under a 
government of their own choosing. 
While this fight is going on with military 
weapons of war, there is a quiet but 
persistent fight of many people to again 
obtain the freedom to which they are 
entitled. I refer to the many countries, 
the captive nations, now under the yoke 
of communism which came about by 
forceable action on the part of the So- 
viets. These nations look to us for sup- 
port in their unceasing quest for self- 
determination. 

As we live up to our commitments in 
southeast Asia, we are in effect reaffirm- 
ing to all nations the fact that a pledge 
by the United States will be honored. 
As we stand against the spread of com- 
munism in southeast Asia, we give cour- 
age to the courageous people of the cap- 
tive nations in their determination to 
stand free of the tyranny of that 
ideology. 

While we set aside this one week of the 
year to renew our pledges of support for 
these nations, we must keep them in the 
forefront of our minds and in our deeds 
throughout the year continue our efforts 
in their behalf. 

Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
eighth annual response to a unanimous 
resolution of the 86th Congress, the 
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President has designated this week as 
Captive Nations Week. 

The United States is justly concerned 
with the aggressive efforts of the Com- 
munists throughout the world today, but 
far too little attention is given to those 
countries who have already been caught 
in the constricting vice of Communist 
oppression. Captive Nations Week duly 
focuses on those countries who formerly 
had their own form of government and 
whose people have since been unwillingly 
subjugated by the Communists; this 
deplorable situation, of course, exists not 
only in Eastern Europe, but also in Cuba, 
a number of territories now enclosed 
within the U.S.S.R., and many areas of 
Asia, Through the various ceremonies 
and activities scheduled for this week, 
Americans will again display their dedi- 
cation to the reachievement of personal 
dignity, freedom, and independence by 
these peoples. 

The objective of Captive Nations Week 
is thus to demonstrate the American 
determination that Communist subjuga- 
tion is never to be recognized as a perma- 
nent situation; the resistance of the 
courageous peoples in dominated coun- 
tries and of their valiant relatives and 
friends elsewhere cannot go unaided or 
unassisted. 

Therefore, it is in a spirit of encourage- 
ment and action that we should observe 
Captive Nations Week, recognizing the 
duty of the free world to release the 
bonded from their captivity under 
despotism. We are in pursuit of free- 
dom; and we shall not lose. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to express my sup- 
port for the aims of the Captive Nations 
Week observance. I consider it a deep 
tragedy that at a time when colonial em- 
pires all over the world have virtually 
disappeared, the colonial status imposed 
by communism has retained its grip over 
the lives of more than a hundred million 
souls. Following events in eastern and 
central Europe today, one is almost led 
to believe that genuine freedom and jus- 
tice does exist. However, this is certainly 
not the case, and we must make certain 
that the world knows the truth of Com- 
munist deception. 

By the end of World War II, Soviet 
Russia was well on the way to becoming 
a great power, and at the same time, she 
was demonstrating attitudes as barbaric 
and negative as those of the Nazis who 
had just been defeated. Few acts per- 
petrated by the Soviets were as blatant 
and loathsome as was the capture and 
enslavement of the large number of East 
European nations. That was, and re- 
mains to this day, a most shocking and 
heartrending case of international 
banditry. 

Prior to the war these nations had con- 
stituted independent, sovereign states in 
their respective lands with a culture and 
past of their own. As a result of the war, 
and in its wake, all of them were quickly 
overwhelmed by the Red army, and then 
gradually enslaved as satellites of the 
Soviet Union. 

The fate of these people must be of 
vital concern to each of us. We must do 
all in our power to encourage and hasten 
the day when these people will join us in 
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working for a better world in which to 
work and live. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
commemorating the observance of the 
Captive Nations Week. 

Two decades have passed since the 
Allied victory in World War II, but mil- 
lions of people in eastern and central 
Europe are still awaiting the day when 
they will be able to exercise fully their 
right to self-determination. 

In all of those countries—from Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia on the north, to 
little Albania on the south—freedom has 
not been made secure. Ruled by Com- 
munist regimes, the people of those coun- 
tries are denied the opportunity to shape 
the destinies of their nations in a man- 
ner consistent with our Western tradi- 
tion. Neither are they able to exercise 
their basic human rights—even in in- 
stances where such rights as freedom of 
conscience, of speech, and so on, are 
ostensibly guaranteed to them by their 
constitutions. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, has conducted hearings relating 
to the conditions in eastern and central 
Europe. The record of those hearings 
amply documents the plight of those peo- 
ple and exposes the hypocrisy of Com- 
munist professions of respect for the 
dignity and worth of all human beings. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Congress and our Chief Executives 
have for years observed this Captive Na- 
tions Week. The whole purpose of this 
observance is to focus attention on con- 
ditions prevailing in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe and to reaffirm our refusal to 
accept them as permanent. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in expressing our hope that the day will 
soon come when the people of such coun- 
tries as Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
of all the other countries currently 
dominated by communism, will once 
again enjoy the full blessings of freedom. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been almost 49 years 
since communism won its first victory by 
overthrowing the Kerensky government 
in Russia. Since then Communists have 
seized power in Eastern Europe, parts of 
Asia, and most recently Cuba. Nowhere 
have the Communists come to power 
through free elections. Force and vio- 
lence have been the hallmark of their 
success. The Congress which is elected 
by freemen has taken note of these mis- 
deeds and others in the captive nations 
resolution of the 86th Congress and since 
then during Captive Nations Week. 

We hope that things are getting better, 
that the era of suppression is passing. 
Still we read that the Lutheran Church 
is being prevented from holding its con- 
vocation in East Germany. The Polish 
Catholic hierarchy is being challenged 
by the Communist government as it 
attempts to celebrate the 1,000th anni- 
versary of Poland’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity and Poland’s birth as a nation. 

In the Soviet Union itself, dissenting 
writers are being suppressed as illus- 
trated by the trials held recently for two 
authors who dared to criticize the regime 
in their works. 
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These are but a few recent examples 
of how freedom is still being suppressed. 
We in the West know of them only be- 
cause they involved famous people or 
large organizations. The plight of the 
common man is probably just as great 
for he is caught in conflicts between his 
inner strivings to be free and the world 
in which he must live. 

Mr. Speaker, we can hope that some- 
day these people will be able to live in a 
world which will not suppress their desire 
to be free. Until that day we shall 
demonstrate through actions such as the 
proclamation of Captive Nations Week 
that we know of their plight and desire 
as much as they do to see a world which 
knows only freedom for all of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, before World War II had even ended, 
the Soviet Union according to its plan 
for world domination began its tyranni- 
cal takeover of the nations of Eastern 
Europe. Czechoslavakia lost its inde- 
pendence in 1939. Swiftly, taking the 
Western democracies by surprise, Esto- 
nia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania were 
subjugated to the Communist onslaught. 

'Fhese nations and East Germany 
which the Russians have never released 
from bondage following their defeat, 
comprise close to 100 million people. 
Most of these nations had during the two 
decades since the First World War en- 
joyed freedom and independence and 
were valued members of the community 
of free nations, although they were in 
constant fear of the growing threats of 
nazism and communism, 

World War II halted and defeated 
nazism but left in its wake the confusion 
which laid the groundwork for the Com- 
munist’s startling and devastating con- 
quest. These nations joined many 
others, Armenia and the Ukraine in- 
cluded, who had been crushed and ab- 
sorbed into the Soviet bloc. 

Twenty-one years have passed and 
these countries remain, under the guise 
of people’s democracies, Soviet satellites 
exploited for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union. But the leaders of the free world 
and the government of this Republic in 
particular have not forgotten this en- 
slavement of a large part of the world’s 
population. During this week, observed 
and declared as Captive Nations Week, 
we renew our resolution to foster the 
growth and eventual independence of 
these countries and remain determined 
to see the freedom of these captive 
nations. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to have this oppor- 
tunity to rise in the commemoration of 
the eighth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week. It is a week dedicated to 
bolster the determination and longing for 
freedom of the peoples in those many 
nations which have been tightly yoked 
under Communist oppression and intol- 
erance. Compassion. for the plight of 
these captive peoples is difficult for us 
Americans to fully feel, I fear, Mr. 
Speaker. The heritage of freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, and freedom to 
worship is taken all too nonchalantly 
nowadays. It is easy for us to let our 
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memories and our hearts gloss over the 
blood and the sweat and the tears that 
have embossed the pages of American 
history with our world fight for freedom. 

As a sponsor of House Concurrent 
Resolution 395, which I introduced on 
April 3, 1965, to give hope to the Baltic 
States in their sorrowful predicament, 
I am convinced that the annual Captive 
Nations Week can be a highly effective 
assistance in the movement toward in- 
dependence in the Eastern European 
countries. 

The various totalitarian Communist 
governments do not represent the down- 
trodden, underlying captive nations. A 
force that can help to penetrate this 
Communist barrier which separates the 
captive peoples from the realization of 
their long quest for freedom is an in- 
stitution like Captive Nations Week. 
This week and others like it over the 
years will give courage to those who 
might otherwise lose all hope. It will 
serve as a reminder of freedom: where 
heretofore the only reminder of freedom 
lay deeply submerged in the conscious- 
ness of a generation which once knew the 
joys of freedom but is rapidly aging 
under the yoke of totalitarianism. 

The purpose of Captive Nations Week, 
and indeed the purpose of all free na- 
tions, should be the construction of a 
bridge of understanding sympathy. We 
should provide moral support and exert 
all possible efforts to help set free from 
Communist colonialism these oppressed 
and tyrannized captive nations. 

When one reads of the shameful ac- 
cusations by the Sino-Soviets of Yankee 
imperialism and compares them with the 
facts that are so incontrovertible, it is 
perfectly clear that Russia and China are 
the last two remnants that remain of the 
world’s backward centers of colonial con- 
quest. 

The free world and those in bondage 
who learn for the free exercise of their 
former freedoms, look to the United 
States for leadership. They look upon 
the United States as their last citadel of 
hope, their last bastion for the cause of 
freedom. While we continue to remain 
strong, and champion the cause of those 
who are free and those who yearn to be 
free, we must continuously assert our 
leadership in that respect. Such leader- 
ship lies not only in the diplomatic and 
foreign policy efforts of free governments 
around the world but also in commemo- 
rations of freedom such as Captive Na- 
tions Week. This I believe to be the 
chief raison d’etre of the principles upon 
which this great Nation of ours is con- 
structed. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened that it is necessary for us to ob- 
serve Captive Nations Week. In this 
age, human slavery should be an 
anachronism—a condition of the for- 
gotten past. Although we wish that all 
men were free, millions live enslaved. 

In 1917, the Kerensky government of 
Russia fell victim to the Communists. 
Since then, the shackles of totalitarian- 
ism have bound 22 nations in Eastern 
Europe, Asia, and the Caribbean. The 
once free people of Albania, Armenia, 
Bulgaria, Mainland China, Cuba, East 
Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
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Lithuania, North Vietnam, Poland, Ru- 
mania, the Ukraine, and several other 
East European nations no longer breathe 
the sweet air of liberty. In not one of 
these countries did the Communists gain 
power through free elections. Subver- 
sion, deception, and “Gestapo” tactics 
are their tools for conquest. In sharp 
contrast, the Western nations have freed 
over 50 former colonies since World War 
II. Only a blind fool could mistake the 
Communists for anything but imperial- 
istic aggressors. 

Since 1958 our Government has set 
aside the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week. First, we should observe 
this week to mourn the dead who lost 
their lives attempting to throw off the 
chains of captivity. 

Even more fervently, we mourn the 
living who yearn to be free. To these 
millions who look toward the West as a 
beacon torch of liberty, we must con- 
tinually renew our pledge that we refuse 
to accept their plight as a permanent 
condition. We must demonstrate that 
self-determination is not a hollow cry, 
but a guiding principle. 

I hope that the people of the emerging 
nations, in their search for freedom of 
the press, religion, assembly, and speech, 
listen attentively to the cries of these 
brave people. It should be difficult for 
any man to ignore the exodus from Com- 
munist East Berlin which had to be 
stopped with barbed wire, machineguns, 
and a forbidding wall. If the newly in- 
dependent countries fail to heed such 
signs, the destiny of mankind will rest 
on shifting sands. 

Today, it is impossible to disconnect 
foreign policy and domestic happenings. 
The events in our cities and 
towns are seen by the whole world. The 
premises of the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence must be 
fulfilled as soon as possible. 

In the long run, our ability to aid and 
succor fellow men of the world in search 
of freedom is dependent on our own 
vitality. The dignity and worth of free- 
men must be preserved. The fiame of 
liberty must never be extinguished. 

Thomas Jefferson’s historic statement 
should become a universal oath: “I swear 
before the altar of God eternal hostility 
to every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I 
indicated in earlier remarks, there was a 
great nationwide surge of interest in 
Captive Nations Week this year. I am 
pleased to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers to proclamations issued by the 
mayors of Forest Park, Flossmore, and 
Tinley Park, III., in the congressional 
district I am privileged to represent. In 
addition, an editorial in the July 15 edi- 
tion of the New World, publication of the 
archdiocese of Chicago, on Captive Na- 
tions Week, came to my attention, and I 
insert it in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperlalistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, Bernard G. Cunningham, 
Village President (Mayor) of Park Forest, 
Illinois 60466, do hereby proclaim that the 
week commencing July 17, 1966, be observed 
as Captive Nations Week in Park Forest, Ili- 
nois, and call upon the citizens of Park For- 
est to join with others in observing this week 
by offering prayers and dedicating their ef- 
forts for the peaceful liberation of oppressed 
and subjugated peoples all over the world. 

In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the Village of 
Park Forest to be affixed this 17th day of July, 
1966, 

B. G. CUNNINGHAM, 
Village President. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Main- 
land China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, 
Croatia, Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turke- 
stan, North Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
People of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, W. Robert Riggs 
(Mayor) of Village of Flossmoor, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week in 
village, and call upon the citizens of Floss- 
moor to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of op- 
pressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 
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PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland 
China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States by unanimous vote passed Public Law 
86-90 establishing the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week and in- 
viting the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such week with appropriate prayers, 
ceremonies and activities; expressing their 
sympathy with and support for the just as- 
pirations of captive peoples for freedom and 
independence: 

Now, therefore, I, Kenneth J. Fulton, 
Mayor of the Village of Tinley Park, do here- 
by proclaim that the week commencing July 
17, 1966, be observed as “Captive Nations 
Week” in Tinley Park and call upon the citi- 
zens of Tinley Park to join with others in 
observing this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peoples 
all over the world. 

Dated this 16th day of July, 1966. 

KENNETH J. FULTON, 
Mayor of the Village of Tinley Park. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS DESERVE OUR WHOLE- 
HEARTED SUPPORT 


Speaking of Freedom Rallies, I can think 
of none more deserving of support than that 
planned for Captive Nations Day, Saturday, 
July 16. There is no doubt that the general 
public here in the United States has become 
very short of memory or, worse still, apathetic 
to the past and present sufferings of those 
who have been enslaved by Communism. On 
Saturday, 20 national groups, representing 
enslaved nations behind the Iron, Bamboo 
and Sugar curtains, are taking part in a 
parade starting at noon at Wacker Drive and 
State Street. Many of these people are refu- 
gees from the 20 nations represented. They 
would not be in this country unless they 
loved our nation and the freedoms we have 
here, and unless they looked to our nation as 
the last freedom-loving people who would be 
willing to help them help their homelands 
to restore freedom. 

The list of captive nations reads almost like 
a litany—Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechosl 
Rumania, Lithuania, East Berlin, North Ko- 
rea, North Vietnam, Cuba, to mention only 
afew. The source of captivity can clearly be 
pin-pointed in Soviet Russia and Red China. 
As long as these nations continue their im- 
perialistic programs of infiltration, insidious 
revolution and ultimate world domination, 
none of us can hope for any true freedom. 

Our Nation is not getting much self-de- 
served support from our traditional allies 
in working toward this goal. We are being 
subjected to heavy criticism, often hypocriti- 
cal, from our enemies and even from those 
whom we would call our friends. Many voic- 
es have been raised within our own nation to 
criticize the support that we have been giving 
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to the relatively small nation of Vietnam. 
Today (Wednesday) is called the “Day of 
Shame” in Vietnam. It is the day on which 
that nation was divided at the Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954—the northern half being 
turned over to Communist rule and the 
southern half remaining as a free nation. 

Those among us who would prefer not 
to consider the situation should know more 
about some of the peoples involved. The pup- 
pet governments in Poland and Cuba have 
never ceased their oppressive harassment of 
their own people who want freedom. Red 
China has liquidated hundreds of thousands 
of its own citizens for the same reason. The 
goal of the Communists is quite clear. If we 
fail to secure true peace and freedom in Viet- 
nam, we will be giving up just one more 
frontier of freedom. 

Thailand, Laos, Cambodia—you name the 
place—it'’s been on the list for Soviet ag- 
gression for years. If we don’t stop it soon, 
there will be no free area left beyond our 
own shores, and big and strong and resource- 
ful as we may be as a nation, we may not be 
quite big enough to undo the damage that 
has made millions of people captives and 
has tortured and murdered millions more. 

Captive Nations Day should be heralded 
and supported by all Chicagoans. Most of 
us, or our parents and grandparents, come 
from such nations. The less fortunate are 
still captive. Let’s keep them in our prayers 
and pledge them our constant support. If 
we don’t we don’t deserve the freedom we 
enjoy. 

J. M. KELLY. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted 5 days in which to extend their 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter on this same subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ARMED SERVICES—SELECTED EX- 
TENDED TENURE PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the Hcuse, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
many problems facing the Armed Forces 
today is the tremendous turnover in per- 
sonnel, especially in the critical skills. 
Much of this problem is the result of 
early retirement permitted by tradition 
and regulation, not by law. The average 
age of military retirees is 43 to 44. Many 
of these retirees must be replaced with a 
highly trained individual. As a result, 
about 17 percent of the service’s man- 
power is tied up in training. In order to 
correct this situation, I have proposed a 
selected extended tenure personnel pro- 
gram, which would create a new category 
of military personnel. 

Both officers and enlisted men would 
be eligible for SETP. Applicants for the 
program must: 

First, be eligible for retirement or be 
retired; 

Second, be a volunteer for the pro- 
gram; 

Third, relinquish any further consid- 
eration for promotion; 
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Fourth, accrue no further seniority in 
grade; 

Fifth, serve in a stabilized assignment 
up to age 62 if the requirement for his 
services continues and his performance 
standards are maintained. 

After acceptance into the program, 
participants will: 

First, enjoy all the benefits available 
to active duty personnel; 

Second, be allowed to volunteer for an 
overseas stabilized assignment; 

Third, be allowed to transfer to an- 
other installation if his job is discon- 
tinued, or if such a requirement exists; 

Fourth, be rated on the same basis as 
officers or enlisted men, with regard to 
performance and physical condition; 

Fifth, be dismissed under simple ad- 
ministrative rules if his performance falls 
below standards; 

Sixth, remain under the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and be responsive to 
military discipline; 

Seventh, be excused from most time- 
consuming collateral military training; 

Eighth, not be sent to school for train- 
ing or retraining, except for very short 
refresher courses in his field; 

Ninth, not be given a commander’s as- 
signment; 

Tenth, not be transferred without his 
consent, except in time of emergency; 

Eleventh, be allowed to go on retired 
status on 30 days’ notice, except in time 
of emergency; 

Twelfth, be counted against the mili- 
tary manpower ceiling but not under the 
8 ceilings imposed on the services; 
an 


Thirteenth, accrue only minimal re- 
tirement benefits after completion of 30 
years’ service, such as those available to 
permanent professors at the service 
academies. 

Jobs to be available through this pro- 
gram will be identified by the Secretary 
of each military department. A special 
board, established by the respective Sec- 
retaries and composed of both officers 
and enlisted men, will have the duty of 
determining which volunteers for SETP 
are to be accepted. Participants will be 
selected on a highly competitive basis. 
The number of people participating can- 
not, at any time, exceed 5 percent of the 
services’ strength. Such 5 percent is to 
be phased in slowly, by limiting the input 
to no more than 1 percent of active duty 
strength in any 1 year. 

Perhaps the most desirable character- 
istic of this proposal is that SETP will 
encourage skilled officers and enlisted 
men to continue their careers in the 
Armed Forces. As a result, these val- 
uable individuals will not be lost to the 
civilian world. The program, while serv- 
ing this valuable function for the Gov- 
ernment, will also be very attractive to 
the men themselves, who do not relish 
the thought of embarking on a second 
career. Many persons who are ap- 
proaching retirement age would prefer to 
remain in the service if they could estab- 
lish a permanent residence and settle 
down with their families. Besides pro- 
viding this incentive for the military per- 
sonnel involved, SETP will: 
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First, reduce the current waste of man- 
power through early retirement; 

Second, reduce the costs of training 
replacements for retirees; 

Third, reduce overall personnel costs 
by avoiding payment of retired pay to a 
retiree and simultaneous payment of sal- 
ary to his replacement; 

Fourth, increase retention of young of- 
ficers who do not relish the thought of 
two careers; 

Fifth, reduce the extremely high loss 
rate of World War II experience over the 
next 10 years; 

Sixth, increase in-house technical ca- 
pability; 

Seventh, give good selectivity because 
of the number of personne] that will be 
available for selection; 

Eighth, improve the image ot the serv- 
ice as a career. 

This would provide a means through 
which men, who have devoted years of 
service to our Nation, could continue the 
skills they have acquired in the Armed 
Forces. At the same time, they could 
take up permanent residence without fear 
of being transferred. 

Many retirees are failing to find jobs 
which even partially utilize the skills and 
experience they gained at great cost to 
the Government. This problem will in- 
crease as World War II retirees continue 
their exodus. The services logically 
should be able to use the skills of their 
retiring people better than most other 
employers, especially new ones. 

If early retirement poses so many 
problems, why then do people retire at 
such an early age as 43 to 44? There are 
two basic reasons. First, if they wait 
much longer it will become nearly im- 
possible to obtain another job—especially 
one which will utilize their skills. Sec- 
ond, most men of age 43 or older desire 
to establish a permanent residence 
rather than continue to travel through- 
out the world and face the possibility of 
transfer at any time. Many servicemen 
would be eager to remain with the Armed 
Forces if it were not for these facts. 

The following excerpt from a letter 
written by Chief M. Sgt. Roy J. Cur- 
ran is typical of the feeling of many 
people who will be affected by the new 
program. 

My reaction (to S.E.T.P.) is that Iam an 
enthusiastic volunteer for the first slot! In 
my case the Air Force would have a transient 
maintenance superintendent for an addi- 
tional 14 years at a saving of $420.00 per 
month or a total saving of $70,560.00. 

No, I am not a complete idiot—and my 
patriotism is not causing me to make a gift 
of $420 per month to the Treasury. I view 
the plan as a practical approach to the re- 
tirement problems facing many of us. 

I am a healthy, active, efficient Chief 
Master Sergeant, 47 years old with 29% 
years of active service. I have never had an 
efficiency report below outstanding. I have 
the equivalent of two years of college. I am 
a licensed aircraft and engine mechanic. 

I must retire in six months or face an- 
other tour overseas—with retirement man- 
datory three years from now. Upon retire- 
ment I must immediately go to work at a 
minimum of $351 per month just to break 
even with my present position. 

I have faced the fact that the only jobs 
I can be fairly certain of are as a janitor, 
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light vehicle operator, or in the Post Office. 
I am well aware of the fact that industry— 
aviation in particular—is not waiting for me 
to retire! Younger people are preferred and 
I can find no argument with this practice. 

As you can see, the alternative of con- 
tinuing in my present position is much more 
attractive than the thought of retiring at 
48 with 30 years of service. 

My position as transient maintenance 
superintendent is common to all Air Force 
bases. The position requires a Senior Master 
Sergeant or a Chief Master Seregant, AFSC 
43190, or an officer (reference T.O. 00—-20A-1). 
Many positions such as this could be efficient- 
ly and effectively filled by “old folks” such 
as I—at great savings and added continuity 
to many of these fast turnover jobs. 

I have discussed your extended tenure 
proposal with quite a number of men near 
retirement. You could fill a one-third quota 
with better than average men if the ex- 
tended tenure could be offered or accepted 
at any time between 20 and 30 years of serv- 
ice, As you know, one of the prime reasons 
for many of the early retirements is that 
many of us get a pretty strong desire for a 
permanent home after 20 or 30 years of 
wandering. Your extended tenure proposal 
would give both the Air Force and some of 
us a bargain, 


Selected extended tenure personnel 
could obviously serve a valuable func- 
tion for the armed services and the Na- 
tion. The people involved would be much 
better satisfied with their work, exten- 
sive training provided by the Govern- 
ment would be utilized to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, and tax dollars would be 
saved for the American public. The en- 
tire program, however, is a relatively new 
idea and one which has not been studied 
in great detail. It is quite possible that 
hearings, Department studies, and inves- 
tigations may reveal a need for changes 
or alterations in the program as it is de- 
signed in the bill. 

I welcome your suggestions, questions, 
companion bills, and perfection, and 
sincerely hope that the bill will be favor- 
ably reported by the committee. 


FUEL ON THE FIRES OF RACIAL 
DISCONTENT 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
at work today certain forces in the Con- 
gress bent upon the destruction of the 
war on poverty. By their actions, they 
are throwing fuel on the fires of racial 
discontent. 

There are those in the Congress who 
say that they really want to help im- 
prove the Economic Opportunity Act, but 
in reality, by their tactics of delay and 
confusion, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the prime concern on their 
minds is the complete emasculation of 
the war on poverty. 

Racial unrest is exploding in one major 
city after another. It is becoming crystal 
clear to most intelligent observers that 
the Negroes in the ghettos of large cities 
want above all else—jobs. When the 
weather gets hot and there is nothing to 
do with their time, it should be under- 
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standable that young Negroes take to 
the streets and seize whatever weapon 
may be at hand to express their utter 
frustration and hopelessness at the exist- 
ing order. In the past 21 months of the 
Johnson administration’s war on poverty, 
significant beginnings have been made 
in working with these hard core unem- 
ployed, most of whom lack even basic 
education and job skills. But, in spite of 
this good beginning, we have only been 
able to reach 30 percent of the children 
of the poor, and only 15 percent of the 
youth in the slums of our cities. 

At the heart of the unrest in the urban 
ghettos is an unfortunately increasing 
unemployment rate among young Ne- 
groes in the 16- to 21-age group. It is 
sometimes difficult to perceive this since 
unemployment figures for this group are 
lumped in with totals for other segments 
of our population, resulting in a low rate 
of unemployment for the U.S. population 
as a whole of only 4 percent. The fact 
is that while the unemployment rate for 
white young people in the 16-to-21 cate- 
gory has been steadily dropping from 
17.5 percent in June of 1965 to 15.1 per- 
cent in June of this year, unemployment 
among Negroes in this same category 
has been steadily on the rise. Last June, 
it stood at 25.4 percent, but in June of 
this year, it had gone up to 26 percent. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps estab- 
lished in the heart of urban ghetto areas 
is already playing a significant role in 
providing training to the hard-core un- 
employed and maintaining peace and 
hope in those areas. It is a fact that in 
those cities where sufficient funds and 
programs have been in operation, long 
enough to make a meaningful start, the 
long hot summer dreaded by all respon- 
sible persons has not taken place. 

It is a fact, that as far as I know, 
there has only been one instance of any 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees be- 
ing arrested or charged in any of the 
recent riots in cities like Chicago and 
Cleveland. It is a further fact that dur- 
ing last summer’s destructive Watts 
riots, not one young person in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth program was arrested or 
charged with an offense by the Los 
Angeles police. In fact, many of them 
attended their job assignments regu- 
larly. In the Huff section of Cleveland, 
which is the Negro area, there just has 
not been enough progress to date in 
providing similar opportunities to young 
people age 16 to 21. In fact, because 
of fund shortages, there have only been 
2,686 Neighborhood Youth Corps training 
a provided for the whole city of Cleve- 

and. 

We have in the Economic Opportunity 
Act Amendments of 1966, now pending 
before the Congress, the tools to effec- 
tively solve many of the social and racial 
ills which we have been watching burst 
into flame day after day in our large 
cities. Those cities which already have 
in operation effective antipoverty pro- 
grams are compiling a remarkable rec- 
ord of racial harmony and are relatively 
calm. Our bill would increase this ac- 
tivity where it can do the most good. 

Mr. Speaker, time is running out in 
many of our large cities and we cannot 
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tolerate further congressional intrigue 
and harassing tactics which allow the 
fuses on urban ghetto time bombs to 
burn dangerously low. 

What we are doing in the war against 
poverty is more important than petty 
partisan politics. We are engaged in a 
war against social ills backed up for 
decades. Today, we are reaping a bitter 
harvest of unrest requiring only the best 
efforts of the Congress to solve. The 
Weapons are at hand in the Economic 
Opportunity Act Amendments of 1966. 
We do not have time for congressional 
footdragging. I urge immediate action 
on the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1966. They offer hope 
and, more importantly, basic skills re- 
quired for jobs. The Negroes in these 
ghettos understandably want jobs and 
the self-respect they help bring. 


A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH SIX 
FEDERAL MAXIMUM SECURITY 
RESEARCH CENTERS FOR THE 
CRIMINALLY INSANE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today asked the Legislative Reference 
Bureau to prepare for me appropriate 
legislation which would provide for the 
establishment of six regional maximum 
security research centers for the crimi- 
nally insane. 

This action is being taken in the wake 
of the monstrous crime which was com- 
mitted in Chicago last week when eight 
student nurses were murdered in their 
dormitory. 

Following this horrible tragedy, I have 
made a study of what facilities are avail- 
able in the United States for early detec- 
tion of people capable of committing such 
an act of violence. 

Mr. Speaker, I was deeply concerned 
to learn of the fantastically meager fa- 
cilities that are available in this country 
for research in early detection of the 
criminally insane and those with violent 
criminal tendencies. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health advises me that during the fiscal 
year of 1966, the Institute spent a total 
of only $9.4 million for research pro- 
grams in crime and delinquency—or only 
4 percent of the total Institute’s program. 

I believe this Nation has waited much 
too long in providing an all-out, crash 
program of research and establishment 
of adequate facilities to deal with the 
problem of the criminally insane. 

It is my hope that this horrible tragedy 
which struck Chicago last week will jar 
the sensitivities of our entire Nation and 
will bring about in this Congress appro- 
priate action to start, even at this late 
date, an effective program for dealing 
with this problem. 

There are in the United States, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, 17 million 
people suffering some form of mental or 
emotional problems. 

This means that approximately 10 per- 
cent of the American population or 1 out 
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of every 10 people is suffering from some 
form of mental illness. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
that mental illness is the No. 1 problem 
facing the United States today. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the mounting crime rate—and the shock- 
ing tragedy which occurred in Chicago 
last week is but one example of this prob- 
lem—is directly related to the increase 
in mental illness in America. 

My Subcommittee on Select Education 
has heard testimony that 10 percent of 
the schoolchildren in this country suffer 
from some form of mental retardation. 

Yet, we are currently spending only 
$90 million of Federal aid for research 
in all forms of mental illness; only an- 
other $90 million in aid for training per- 
sonnel; and only another $90 million of 
Federal aid in support for State pro- 
grams to build mental health centers. 

It appears totally illogical to me that a 
nation which toduy has a gross national 
product in excess of $700 billion, cannot 
spend more than $270 million of Federal 
aid to help reduce the Nation’s most 
pressing problem, that of mental health. 

I am proposing today the establish- 
ment of six regional maximum security 
research centers, which will have as a 
primary purpose intensive research into 
behavior patterns and early detection of 
the criminally insane. 

I propose that one of such centers shall 
be constructed in the Northeast section 
of America, another in the Southeast, a 
third one in the Middle West, a fourth 
in the Southwest, and the fifth in the 
Northwest. 

The sixth maximum security research 
center for the criminally insane would be 
established here in Washington, possibly 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

These maximum security institutions 
would be operated jointly by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and the Public Health 
Service with very close cooperation and 
financial support from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. 

Local and State prisons do not have 
adequate facilities for conducting effec- 
tive research on the criminally insane. 
Under my proposal, the facilities of these 
six Federal research centers would be 
made available to State institutions for 
housing prisoners convicted either under 
Federal laws or State laws for the pur- 
pose of intensive research into their past 
behavior patterns. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
society, in order to receive the kind of 
protection it needs from the increasing 
threat of the criminally insane, needs 
this kind of a program without any fur- 
ther delay. 

I have made no effort to estimate the 
cost of this program at this time, but 
who, Mr. Speaker, can put a value on the 
lives of those eight student nurses in 
Chicago who were murdered in cold blood 
or the many other victims of crimes com- 
mitted by those with serious mental de- 
ficiencies. 

We can learn a great deal about be- 
havioral patterns from those convicted 
of crimes and from such research we can 
devise techniques for early detection of 
the potential criminal. 
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I am including with my remarks today 
programs and goals in the area of re- 
search on crime and delinquency cur- 
rently being conducted by the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

I am also including a separate list of 
crime and delinquency studies specifi- 
cally in the Chicago area. 

It is my hope that this material will 
serve as a basis for a discussion long 
overdue in this serious problem of the 
criminally insane which reeks such tragic 
havoc in our country. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that other 
Members of Congress will join me in this 
proposal for early construction of these 
Federal maximum security research cen- 
ters for the criminally insane. I believe 
that from this research we can develop 
standards and guidelines for police en- 
forcement officials throughout our Na- 
tion, and perhaps in this way we can help 
to prevent future tragedies such as the 
one which shocked the conscience of the 
entire world last week. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health’s material follows: 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE oF MENTAL HEALTH 
GRANTS RELATED TO CRIME AND DELIN- 
QUENCY—INCLUSIVE TO Manch 1966 NAMH 
COUNCIL 

(Compiled by the Center for Studies of Crime 
and Delinquency Consultation and Special 
Services Branch National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, May 20, 1966) 

Additional information relating to the list- 
ed projects can be obtained by consulting 
Current Projects in the Prevention, Control, 
and Treatment of Crime and Delinquency, 
a continuing publication of the National 
Clearinghouse for Mental Health Informa- 
tion, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

I. MENTAL HEALTH PROJECT GRANTS (MH-R11) 
Special Group Program for Acting-Out 

Children; Laufer, Maurice W., MD., Emma 

Pendleton Bradley Hospital, Riverside, Rhode 

Island, 212 
Assessment of Group Treatment in Cor- 

rection Agencies; Kassebaum, Gene G., Ph.D., 

University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia 90024, 89. 

Day Care Treatment Center for Adoles- 
cents; Rafferty, Frank T., M.D., Mental Health 
Services, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, 1042 

Psychiatric Service to Young Inmates in 
a County Jail; Marsh, Elias J., M.D., Con- 
necticut State Department of Mental Health, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1272 

Assessment of Group Processes in Tem- 
porary Detention; Beckley, Loren A., Mr., The 
County of San Mateo, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, 109+ 

Institution to Community-Continuum of 
Group Therapy; Sadovnikoff, Vsevolod, M.D., 
Rhode Island Mental Hygiene Services, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, 210. 

Team Treatment Aftercare in a Community 
Parole Hostel; Breslin, Maurice A., Mr., Pris- 
oner's Aid Society of Delaware, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, 2482 

Studying Child Rearing in Low Income 
Areas; Lewis, Hylan, Ph.D., Health and Wel- 
fare Council of the National Capital Area, 
Washington, D.C., 278. 

Mental Illness and the Law; Hazard, 
Geoffrey C., Jr., Mr., American Bar Founda- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 302. 

Efficacy of Social Group Work in Limit- 
ing Delinquency; Page, James D., Ph.D., The 
Lighthouse Settlement, Philadelphia, Penn- 
Sylvania. 318. 

Foster Homes: A Treatment Resource for 
Disturbed Boys (see 1551); Sargent, Douglas 
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A., MD., Wayne County Juvenile Court, De- 
troit, Michigan, 3272 

Conference on the Court Treatment Clinic; 
Guttmacher, Manfred S., M.D., University 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland, 361+ 

Insanity Procedures Under Federal Law; 
Heller, Melvin S., M.D., Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 366." 

Fitting Social Work into One Type of 
Prison Setting; Peterson, Martin R., Mr., 
North Carolina Prison Department, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 397.* 

Mobilization for Youth—Action Grant; 
Beck, Bertram, Mr., Mobilization For Youth, 
New York, New York, 426. 

Work with Non-Conforming Youth in 
Gangs; Schwartz, Eugene P., Ph. D., Metro- 
politan Youth Commission, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 437.2 

North Shore Adolescent Project; Young, 
Arthur K., Ph. D., North Shore Child Guid- 
ance Center, Manhasset, New York, 4512 

Juvenile Delinquency in the Japanese- 
American Population; Kitano, Harry H. L., 
Ph. D., University of California, Berkeley, 
California, 476.1 

Demonstration in Individualized Milieu 
Therapy; Studt, Elliott, D.S.W., Institute for 
the Study of Crime and Delinquency, Sacra- 
mento, California, 479.2 

Neighborhood Improvement Project; Kris- 
berg, Jane, Ph. D., Community Council of 
Greater New Haven, Inc., New Haven, Con- 
necticut, 510. 

Kansas City, Mo. School Behavior Project 
(became Special Areas Project 2303), 535. 

for Detached Workers, Cooper, 
Charles N., Mr. YMCA of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois, 541. 

An Evaluation of Community Treatment 
for Delinquents; Warren, Marguerite G., 
Ph. D., California Youth Authority, Sacra- 
mento, California 95817, 598. 

Differential Action Study of Delinquency; 
Freedman, Lawrence Z., M.D., Center for Ad- 
vanced study, Stanford, California, 622.1 

Effect of Social Group Work on Delin- 
quents, Ikeda, Tsuguo, Ph. D., Seattle At- 
lantic Street Center, Seattle, Washington, 
624. 

Formulation of Training Program for Child 
Care Development; Goldsmith, Jerome, M.D., 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, New 
York, 631.* 

School Services for Culturally Handicapped 
Children; Liddle, Gordon P., Ph. D., Quincy 
Youth Development Commission, Quincy, 
Illinois, 633.1 

Individualized Treatment in a Staff-In- 
mate Community; Selznick, Philip, Ph. D., 
Institute for the Study of Crime and Delin- 
quency, Sacramento, California, 635. 

Therapeutic Treatment of Children in 
Custody; Howell, O. D., Honorable, Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, Tampa, Flor- 
ida, 655. 

Eau Claire County Youth Study; Thurston, 
John R., Ph. D., State Department of Public 
Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin 54701, 672. 

Work Therapy for Adolescent Delinquents; 
Porter, Hercules, Mr., Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202, 674. 

New Techniques for Training and Reha- 
bilitation; Preston, Harley O., Ph. D., Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, Washington, D.C., 
688.2 

To Develop a Program Research Service; 
Adams, Stuart N., Ph.D. Los Angeles County 
Probation Department, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 718. 

Juvenile Judges Institute (became T- 
10294); Ellingston, John, Ph.D., University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 721. 

Juvenile Officers’ Institute (became T- 
10294); Ellingston, John, Ph.D., University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 722. 

Follow-up of Delinquents in Federal and 
State Prisons; Wilner, Daniel, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 
724.1 
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From Gang Violence to Heroin Use Among 
Adolescents; Preble, Edward, Mr., New York 
School of Psychiatry, New York, New York, 
72g. 

Training Police in Juvenile Delinquency 
Work; Brennan, James J., Ph.D., Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., New York, New York, 
732. 

Research- Information Center on Crime and 
Delinquency; Scanlon, John C., Mr., National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, New 
York, New York, 735. 

Mental Health Program for Juvenile De- 
linquents; Hurley, Daniel J., M.D., State 
Health Department, Reno, Nevada, 736. 

Inservice Training of Prison Officers; Fog- 
liani, Jack, Mr., Nevada State Prison, Carson 
City, Nevada, 7432 

Families of Children in Residential Treat- 
ment; Minuchin, Salvador, M.D., Wiltwyck 
School for Boys, Inc., New York, New York 
10010, 745. 

School Visitation Project; Mc- 
Gehee, Lloyd, Mr., Columbia Training School, 
Columbia, Mississippi, 751.* 

An Evaluation of a Juvenile Court Re- 
source Unit; Jaso, Hector, M.D., Providence 
Child Guidance Clinic, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 768. 

Youthful Delinquent Behavior of Respect- 
able Men; Robinson, Sophia, Ph. D., Adelphia 
College, Long Island, New York, 7812 

An Insterstate Approach to Juvenile De- 
linquency; Kroepsch, Robert H., Mr., West- 
ern Interstate Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, Boulder, Colorado, 807+ 

A Halfway House for Narcotic Offenders; 
Geis, Gilbert, Ph. D., Institute for the Study 
of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 808. 

Juvenile Delinquency Demonstration 
Training Project; Gardner, George E., M.D., 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 02115, 811. 

Protective Supervision of Children Before 
Family Court; Trimble, Benson, Honorable, 
Fourth Circuit Court, Nashville, Tennessee, 
812. 

Youth Rehabilitation Via Individual Plan- 
ning and Care; Wheatley, Spencer B., Mr., 
Children’s Home Finding and Aid Society 
of North Idaho, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, 813.1 

Community Education for Delinquency 
Prevention; Sigurdson, Herbert, Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California, 815. 

Rehabilitation of Retarded Delinquents; 
Madison, Blaine M., Ph. D., North Carolina 
Board of Correction and Training, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 8214 

A Strategy for Study of Social Agency Ef- 
fectiveness; Gottfredson, Don M., Ph. D., In- 
stitute for the Study of Crime and Delin- 
quency, Sacramento, California, 823. 

Problem Prevention in the Primary Grades; 
Clark, Kenneth B., Ph. D., Northside Center 
for Child Development, New York, New York 
10026, 830. 

National Juvenile Court Institute Planning 
Project; Gomberg, Ephraim R., Mr., National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 845.* 

Local Pastor Rehabilitating Juvenile De- 
linquent; Furst, Philip, Reverend, The Pres- 
bytery of New York, New York City, New 
York, 846. 

A Pre-Project Study for Work With Gangs; 
Farris, Buford E., Mr., Wesley Community 
Centers, San Antonio, Texas, 854. 

Training Police in Delinquency Prevention 
and Control; Brennan, James J., Ph. D., Mich- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, 868. 

Demonstration Project for Defective Delin- 
quents; Reed, Amos E., Mr., Oregon State 
Board of Control, Salem, Oregon, 878.1 

An Experiment in Casework in Probation; 
Shireman, Charles H., Ph. D., University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 881. 
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Effectiveness of Social Work on Acting- 
Out Youth; Ikeda, Tsuguo, Ph. D., Seattle 
Atlantic Street Center, Seattle, Washington 
98144, 882. 

Antisocial Behavior in Early Childhood; 
Reiser, David E., M.D., James Jackson Put- 
nam Children's Center, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 02121, 892. 

Study of the Program of the George Junior 
Republic; Pittenger, Robert E., M.D., George 
Junior Republic, Freeville, New York, 894. 

Community Services for the Unwed Preg- 
nant Adolescent; Visotsky, Harold M., M.D., 
Chicago Board of Health, Chicago, Illinois, 
900. 


Continuity of Treatment in a Community 
Resident House; Elias, Albert, Mr., New Jer- 
sey Reformatory, Bordentown, New Jersey, 
904. 

Residential School for Disturbed Children; 
Hobbs, Nicholas, Ph. D., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 37203, 
929. 

Realizing the Potential of Underprivileged 
Youth; Smith, Doris, Mrs., Contra Costra 
Council of Community Services, Lafayette, 
California 94596, 963, 970. 

(See 2529) , 976.2 

An Experimental Study of Services for 
Fatherless Boys; O’Brien, Thomas E., Mr., 
Big Brothers of America, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 978. 

A Conceptual Framework for Juvenile 
Delinquency; MacIver, Robert M., Ph. D., 
New School for Social Research, New York, 
New York, 979. 

Middle Class Delinquent Youth, a Study 
of Families; Goolishian, Harold A., Ph. D., 
University of Texas, Galveston, Texas, 988. 

Guidance Through Indentification; Good- 
man, Gerald M., Mr., University YMCA, 
Berkeley, California 94704, 992. 

Exploration of Psychosocial Pathology and 
Treatment; Polsky, Howard, Ph. D., Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York, New York, 
993.4 

National Juvenile Court Judges Training 
Project (became T-10295); Gersey, Gerald 
B., Mr., National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Chicago, Illinois 60637, 998. 

The Adolescent Girl in Conflict; Konopka, 
Gisela, DS.W., University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1055. 

Arriba Juntos—(Forward Together) ; Foley. 
Matthew F., Reverend, Catholic Charities, 
Brooklyn, New York 11201, 1060. 

Neighborhood Approach to Mexican-Ameri- 
can Gangs; Farris, Buford, Mr., Wesley Com- 
munity Center, San Antonio, Texas, 1075. 

Retrospective Study of Peace Officers’ Per- 
sonnel Records; Bissell, Dwight M., M.D., City 
of San Jose Health Department, San Jose, 
California, 1089. 

(See 1662), 1112.2 

Methodology for Uniform Social Agency 
Data Collection; Sigurdson, Herbert R., Ph. 
D., University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, 11302 

Mobilization for Youth; Cloward, Richard 
A., Ph. D., New York School of Social Work, 
New York, New York, 1178. 

Research in Crime and Mental Tilness; 
Wiseman, Frederick, Mr., Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, 1218.1 

Extent and Character of Delinquency in 
an Age Cohort; Sellin, Thorsten, Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylyania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1252. 

An Experimental Demonstration and Eval- 
uation Project; Reckless, Walter C., Ph. D., 
Ohio State University Research Foundation, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1304, 

Probation Study Feedback; Sigurdson, 
Herbert R., Ph. D., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California, 1319.2 

A Community Oriented Halfway Home for 
Local Offenders; Kirby, Bernard C., Ph. D., 


Project continued under new grant num- 
ber. 
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San Diego State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 1320. 

Effect of Variation in Probation Supervi- 
sion Practice; Lohman, Joseph, Dean, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California 
94720, 1341. 

Police Handling of Mental Patients (Two 
half hour films, “The Mash” and “Under 
Pressure”), Rowland, Loyd W., Ph. D. The 
Louisiana Association for Mental Health, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. (Two additional films, 
“Booked for Safekeeping” and “The Cry for 
Help” funded by NIMH contract), 1401.: 

Training School Study Project, Sult, Wil- 
liam M., Mr., Florida School for Boys, Okee- 
chobee, Florida, 1453.1 

Education Programs for Juvenile Correc- 
tional Workers; Kroepsch, Robert H., Mr., 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, Boulder, Colorado, 1457. 

A Community Residential Treatment Pro- 
gram; Manley, Harry A., M.D., Bureau of Re- 
habilitation, Washington, D.C., 1466. 

Foster Homes; A Treatment Resource for 
Disturbed Boys; Sargent, Douglas A., M.D., 
Merrill-Palmer Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
48201, 1551. 

Volunteer Community Services; Leenhouts, 
Keith J., Honorable, Municipal Court, Royal 
Oak, Michigan, 1554. 

Social Change as a Function of Community 
Education; Sigurdson, Herbert R., Ph. D., 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California 90008, 1570. 

Group Psychotherapy for Probationed Sex- 
ual Deviants; Peters, Joseph J., M.D., Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19139, 1585. 

Developing Offenders for Crime and Delin- 
quency Work; Grant, J. Douglas, Mr., Insti- 
tute for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
Sacramento, California 95814, 1616. 

Berkeley Workreation Program; Saal- 
waechter, Gene, Mr., Berkeley Workreation 
Council, Berkeley, California 94702, 1662. 

Special Development in a Maximum Se- 
curity Setting; Chertok, Eli, Ph. D., Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington, 1914. 

Coordination of Psychotherapy Programs 
for Criminals; Gomberg, Ephraim, Mr., Crime 
Commission of Philadelphia, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19107, 1934. 

Systematizing Cottage Treatment of Delin- 
quent Wards; Beker, Jerome, Ed D., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 13210, 2006. 

Study of Resident Treatment Programs for 
Delinquents; Samuelson, A. F., M.D., North 
Dakota Department of Health, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, 2007. 

Maturational Reform and Rural Delin- 
quency; Polk, Kenneth, Ph. D., Lane County 
Youth Project, Eugene, Oregon 97403, 2008. 

Improving Correctional Decision Making 
Through EDP; Hill, Harland L., Institute 
for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
Sacramento, California 95814, 2092. 

Application of a Treatment Typology to 
Delinquents; Jesness, Carl F., Ph. D., Institute 
for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
Sacramento, California 95814, 2093. 

Social System Research-Demonstration in 
Child Care; Polsky, Howard W., Ph.D., Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York City, New 
York 10532, 2121. 

Changes in Role Concept of Police Officers; 
Watson, Nelson A., Mr., International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Washington, 
D. C. 20036, 2155. 

A Study of Half-way Houses for Juvenile 
Parolees; Eikleberry, Kara Lee, Mrs., Depart- 
ment of Public Institutions, State Capitol, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68502, 2193. 

National Survey of Youth; Gold, Martin, 
Ph. D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48104, 2311. 

Uniform Parole Reports Pilot Project; 
Gottfredson, Don M., Ph. D., National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, New York, New 
York, 2315. 

The Police and Sex-Related Crime; Brown, 
William P., Ph. D., Research Foundation of 
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State University of New York, Albany, New 
York 12224, 2334. 

Establishing a Narcotics Register; Philp, 
John R., M.D., Medical and Health Research 
Association of New York City, Inc., New York, 
New York 10013, 2342. 

Treated and Untreated Potential Delin- 
quents—Follow-Up; Reckless, Walter C., 
Ph. D., Ohio State University Research 
Foundation, Columbus, Ohio 43212, 2353. 

Differential Treatment Environments for 
Delinquents; Look, Loren W., Mr., California 
Youth Authority, Sacramento, California, 
2396. 

A Self-Instructional Program for Youthful 
Offenders; McKee, John M., Ph. D., Rehabil- 
itation Research Foundation, Elmore, Ala- 
bama, 2529. 

II. REGULAR GRANTS (MH-RO1) 

Intra-Personal Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency; Sarbin, Theodore R., Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California, 
575.1 

Psychiatric Aide Selection in an Institu- 
tion for Mental Defectives; Tarjan, George, 
M.D., Pacific Colony, California, 585. 

Development of Social Adjustment; Hatha- 
way, Starke, Ph. D., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 724. 

The Psychotic Murderer; Kurland, Albert 
A., M.D., American University, Washington, 
D.C., 7332 

Rehabilitation Process in Reformed Of- 
fenders; McKay, Henry D., Professor, Chicago 
Area Project, Chicago, Illinois, 7612 

Emotional Disorders of Childhood; Gard- 
ner, George E., Ph. D., M.M., Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts, 
826+ 

Personality Patterns in Adolescent Boys; 
Hunt, David E., Ph. D., Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 955. 

Follow-Up Study of Personal and Social 
Adjustment; Wirt, Robert D., Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1151+ 

Delinquency and Slow Learning in School; 
Bowman, Paul H., Ph.D., University of Chica- 
go, Chicago, Illinois, 1319. 

Follow-Up Study of a Child Guidance Clin- 
ic; O'Neal, Patricia, M.D., Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, 14002 

Corner-Group Worker Method of Delin- 
quency Control; Miller, Walter B., Ph.D., Bos- 
ton University Boston, Massachusetts, 1414. 

The Sex Offender Heterosexual—Homosex- 
ual Balance; Gebbard, Paul H., Ph.D., Indiana 
University Institute of Sex Research, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1633.1 

Psychosocial Development of Aggressive 
Behavior; Eron, Leonard D., Ph.D., Rip Van 
Winkle Foundation, Hudson, New Tork, 
172624 

Relation of Family Patterns to Child Be- 
havior Disorders; Bandura, Albert, Ph.D., 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
17342 

Interaction in Families with an Antisocial 
Child; van Amerongen, S. T., M.D., Douglas A. 
Thom Clinic for Children, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1795. 

Follow-Up of 500 Delinquents and 500 Non- 
Delinquents; Glueck, Sheldon, Ph.D., Harvard 
University Law School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 18172 

Personality and Treatment of Runaway 
Youth; Weinreb, Joseph, M.D., Worcester 
Youth Guidance Center, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, 1821.1 

Peer Group Determinants in the Delin- 
quent Process; Stafford, John W., Ph.D., Cath- 
olie University, Washington, D.C., 1917. 

Parent and Peer Orientations of Adoles- 
cents; Bowerman, Charles K., Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, 2045. 

Social Organization and Institutional 
Treatment; Vinter, Robert D., Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 2104.1 
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Juror Reactions to Legal Definitions of 
Insanity; Strodtbeck, Fred L., Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 2202.* 

Personality Characteristics of Unwed 
Mothers; Hines, Ruth B., Ph. D., Boys and 
Girls Aid Society of Oregon, Portland, 2260.7 

Drug and Cognition Studies in Disturbed 
Children; Eisenberg, Leon, M.D., Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 2583. 

Standford Personality Development Re- 
search Project; McCord, Wm. & Joan, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California, 2647. 

The Social Reintegration of Juvenile 
Offenders; Ohlin, Lloyd E., Ph. D., New York 
School of Social Work, New York, New York, 
2742. 

Causes of Conformity and Nonconformity 
of Adolescents; Hamblin, Robert L., Ph. D., 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
3039. 

The Early Identification of Maladaptive 
Behavior; Conger, John J., Ph. D., University 
of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colorado, 
3040. 

Antecedents of Adolescent Behavior in the 
Lower Class; Whiting, John W. M., Ph. D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 3082. 

Intrapersonal Factors in Juvenile De- 
linquency; Sarbin, Theodore R., Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 
3180.1 

A Method for Studying Family Relation- 
ships; Murray, Edward J., Ph. D., Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, 3209. 

Continued under 7158, 33012 

Continued under 6830, 3344.2 

Personality Patterns in Adolescent Boys: 
Hunt, David E., Ph. D., Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, 3517. 

Gradual Community Reintegration of De- 
linquents; Toby, Jackson, Ph.D., Rutgers, 
The State University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 3873+ 

Personality and Symptoms in Pre-Adoles- 
cent Delinquency; Kaufman, Irving, M.D., 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts, 
3958.1 

Comparative Research on Delinquency; 
DeVos, George A., Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 4087. 

Psychological Assessment of Street Corner 
Youth; Cartwright, Desmond, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 4303.1 

The Stimulus in Thematic Perception; 
Murstein, Bernard, Ph.D., Interfaith Coun- 
seling Center, Portland, Oregon, 4698. 

Continued under 5627, 4909." 

Criminal Law and Psychiatry in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Arens, Richard, Mr., Wash- 
ington School of Psychiatry, Washington, 
D.C., 5009.4 

Dimensions of Personality in Juvenile De- 
linquency (formerly 4909); Quay, Herbert C., 
Ph.D., Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, 56272 

Attributions of Delinquency and Their Im- 
pact on Youth; Piliavin, Irving, D. S. W., Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 
6328. 

Probation and Treatment in Delinquency: 
McEachern, A. W., Mr., University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California, 6597. 

The Administration of Justice to Juve- 
niles; Matza, David, Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 66132 

Southern California Records Matching 
Project; Van Arsdol, Maurice, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 6729. 

Delay of Gratification in Choice Situations 
(formerly 3344); Mischel, Walter, Ph.D. 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
6830. 

Patterns of Criminal—Victim Relationship 
in Crimes with Violence; Schafer, Stephen 
D. J. P., Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, 7058. 
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Childhood Predictors of Mobility and Crim- 
inality; Robins, Lee N., Ph.D., Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, 7126. 

Street Corner Groups and Patterns of De- 
linquency (formerly 3301); Short, James F., 
Ph.D., Washington State University, Pull- 
man, Washington, 7158. 

Delinquency, Dropout and Social Milieu 
of the School; Elliott, Delbert S., Ph.D., San 
Diego State College Foundation, San Diego, 
California, 7173. 

Early Identification of Behavior Problems; 
Dailey, John T., Ph.D., American Institute 
for Research, Washington, D.C., 7274. 

Typology of Juvenile Delinquents and Re- 
cidivists; Glueck, Sheldon, Ph.D., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 7286. 

Psychosocial Study of Rural Adolescents; 
Himelhoch, Jerome, Ph.D., Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont, 7287. 

Predictability of Symptoms from Diagram- 
matic Analysis; Bucklew, John, Ph.D., Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 7492. 

Psychiatric and General Population Arrest 
Rates; Rappeport, Jonas R., M.D., Friends of 
Psychiatric Research, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 75712 

Subcultural Delinquency in Five Indus- 
trial Societies; Toby, Jackson, Ph.D., Rutgers, 
The State University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 7620. 

Peer Culture Among Institutionalized De- 
linquent Girls; Toigo, Romolo, Ph.D., Rip 
eee Foundation, Hudson, New York, 

1 

Study of the Community Context of Delin- 
quent Behavior; Lohman, Joseph D., Profes- 
sor, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 7677. 

Small Town Delinquency; Hurwitz, Jacob 
I., Ph. D., New York University Medical Cen- 
ter, New York, New York, 7712. 

The Nature and Roles of Female Delinquent 
Gangs; Klein, Malcolm W., Ph. D., University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 7993. 

Dimensions of Personality in Juvenile 
Delinquency; Quay, Herbert C., Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 8437. 

Self-Role Theory and Antisocial Con- 
duct; Sarbin, Theodore R., Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, 8565. 

Role Theory, Role-Taking Aptitude and 
Test-Taking Behavior; Sarbin, Theodore R., 
Ph. D., University of California, Berkeley, 
California, 8676. 

Interpersonal Strategies in Violent Be- 
havior; Grant, J. Douglas, Mr., California 
Department of Corrections, Sacramento, 
California, 8970. 

Values of Gang Delinquents; Gordon, Ro- 
bert A., Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 10698. 

Parole Prediction Development; Gottfred- 
son, Don M. Ph. D., Institute for the Study 
of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, 
California, 10716. 

Purther Validation of a Parole Prediction 
Scale; Gottfredson, Don M., Ph. D., Institute 
for the Study of Crime and Delinquency, 
Sacramento, California, 10717. 

Resocialization of Offenders Through 
Parole; Studt, Elliot, D.S.W., University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 10996. 

Familial Correlates Delinquency; Hether- 
ington, Eileen, Ph. D., University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin, 11323. 

Self-Concepts, Dependency, and Delin- 
quency; Schwartz, Michael, Ph. D., Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, 11390. 

Social Organization and Culture Change; 
Shepardson, Mary, Ph. D., University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois, 11641. 

I. SMALL GRANTS (MH-RO3) 

Exploratory Study of Institutional Role 
Relationships; Vinter, Robert D., Ph.D., Uni- 
33 of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
13322 
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Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in a De- 
linquent Gang; Miller, Walter B., Ph.D., Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts, 1342. 

Role of Child Rearing Patterns in Ado- 
lescent Disorders; Bandura, Albert, Ph.D., 
Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
1349. 

A Mental Health Study of the Mescalero 
Tribe; Ross, Willlam T., Ph.D., Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
1915. 

Juvenile Delinquency at Jamez Pueblo; 
Jones, John A., Ph.D., University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 3018. 

A Study of Unreached Youth; Kallen, 
David, Ph.D., Baltimore Council of Social 
Agencies, Baltimore, Maryland, 3098. 

Prejudice and the Offenses of “Criminally 
Insane” Man; Morrow, William R., Ph.D., 
State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, Missouri, 3503.1 

Reformation and Recidivism in Two Ethnic 
Groups; McKay, Henry, Professor, Chicago 
Area Project, Chicago, Illinois, 3790. 

Bases of Prestige in Delinquent Corner 
Gangs; Miller, Walter B., Ph.D., Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, 4010. 

Pilot Exploration of the Delinquent Theft 
Subculture; Spergel, Irving, Mr., Columbia 
University, New York, New York, 4351.1 

Four Scales for Measuring Early Juvenile 


Delinquency; Dentler, Robert A., Ph. D., 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
4802. 


Continued under 11158, 6095.* 

Self Perceptions Among Female Offenders; 
Kay, Barbara A., Ph. D., Northern Illinois 
University, Dekalb, Illinois, 6464. 

Racial Group Membership and Juvenile 
Delinquency; Segal, Bernard E., Ph. D., 
Goucher College, Towson, Maryland, 6576+ 

Prison IBM Unit as a Research Resource; 
Johnson, Elmer H., Ph. D., North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, North Carolina, 6893. 

Adolescent Values and Deviant Behavior; 
niques; Lefever, D. W., Ph. D., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
7010. 

Study of Child Rearing Measurement Tech- 
niques; Lefever, D. W., Ph. D., University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
7011.2 

Organizational Change in a Juvenile Insti- 
tution; Perrow, Charles, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 7719. 

A Comparison of Delinquents with Their 
Siblings; Richardson, Harold, Ph, D., San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California, 8265+ 

Patterns of Adjustment in Contemporary 
Society; Yamamura, Douglas, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Hawail, Honolulu, Hawaii, 8640.1 

Cross-Cultural Delinquency Study; Wolf- 
gang, Marvin E., Ph. D., University of Penn- 
Sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 8726.1 

Relation of Social Class and Types of De- 
linquency; Arnold, William R., Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, 11033.* 

Juvenile Arrest and Nonarrest in Phila- 
delphia (formerly 6095); Monahan, Thomas, 
Ph.D., State University of New York, Oswego, 
New York, 11158. 

Predictors of Delinquent Control; Sterne, 
Richard S., Ph.D., University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, 11277. 

Types and Patterns of Juvenile Delin- 
quency; Shannon, Lyle W., Ph.D., University 
of Iowa Iowa City, Iowa, 113672 

Adolescent Group Aggressions Phenomena; 
Bernstein, Saul B., Mr., Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 11396. 

A study of Interpersonal Violence; Wal- 
lace, Samuel, Ph.D., Columbia University, 
New York, New York, 11411. 

A Study of Child Rearing Practices (Chi- 
nese-Americans); Sollenberger, Richard, 
Ph.D., Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, 11437. 


Completed project. 
Project continued under new grant num- 
ber. 
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Non-Urban Attitudes Toward Formal So- 
cial Control; Stratton, John R., Ph.D., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 11621. 

Rehabilitation of Delinquent Boys, Ste- 
phenson, Richard M., Ph.D., Douglass College, 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 11945. 

Identification and Processing of Social 
Deviants; Chambliss, Willlam J., Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 
11978. 

Selective Factors in Prisoners Self-Injuries; 
Johnson, Elmer H., Ph.D., North Carolina 
State University, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
12032. 

Configurational Approach to Program 
Evaluation; Frumkin, Robert M., Ph.D., Com- 
munity Action for Youth, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 12578. 


IV. SPECIAL GRANTS (MH~R12) 


Incidence and Distribution of Juvenile Ad- 
diction in Chicago and Its Related Social 
Aspects; Shaw, Clifford R., Chicago Area Proj- 
ect, Chicago, Illinois, 9030.* 

Exploratory Survey and Conference on Ju- 
venile Drug Addiction in New York; Glock, 
Charles Y., Ph. D., Columbia University, New 
York, New York, 9033.4 

Factors Affecting Drug Addiction Among 
Minors; Chein, Isidor, Ph. D., New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York, 9048. 

Evaluation of Mental Health Films; Beck, 
Lester, F., Ph. D., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California, 9066. 

A Pilot Study of Families of Antisocial 
Young Children; Rexford, E. N., M.D., Doug- 
las A. Thom Clinic for Children, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts, 9094. 

Social and Psychological Factors in Juve- 
nile Delinquency; Lippitt, Ronald, Ph. D., 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
9109. 

Community Mental Health Aspects of Ju- 
venile Delinquency; Hutcheson, B. R., M.D., 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Health, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 9110.1 

Clinical and Community Studies of Juve- 
nile Delinquency; Hutcheson, B. R., M.D. 
South Shore Mental Health Association, Inc., 
Quincy, Massachusetts, 9149.1 

Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Narcotics Use; Chein, Isidor, Ph. D., New 
York University, New York, New York, 9150. 

Mobilization for Youth; Cloward, Richard, 
Ph. D., Columbia University, New York, New 
York, 9168. 

Epidemiologic Vectors of Delinquency and 
Its Controls; Chein, Isidor, Ph, D., New York 
University, New York, New York (new pro- 
posal submitted as R11 02520), 9171. 


VI. FELLOWSHIPS (MH-F) 


Role of the Phychiatrist in Criminal Re- 
sponsibility; Daniels, Arlene K., University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 8885. 

Formation of Attitudes in the Delinquent 
Gang; Schwendinger, Herman, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California, 11061. 

Role of the Juvenile Police Officer; Pizzuto, 
Carmen S., Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, 11112.: 

Middle-Class Delinquency; Hansen, Donald 
A., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 12298. 

Social Structure & Evaluation of a Thera- 
peutic Milieu; Beker, Jerome, Berkshire Farm 
for Boys, Canaan, New York, 13256. 

Delinquent Activity Among Girls; Schwen- 
dinger, Julia R., University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, 13678. 

Social Learning Analysis of Juvenile De- 
linquency; Allen, Vernon L., University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 14535. 

Research in Delinquency; Rochelle, Phyllis 
A., University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 16832. 

Ambition & Offense Among Mexican- 
American Youth; Heller, Celia S., Columbia 
University, New York, New York, 16987. 

Factors Mediating the Development of 
Delinquency; Kuykendall, Delman L., Uni- 
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versity of Colorado, Boulder, 
19007. 

Decision-Making in Juvenile Delinquency 
Planning; Zweig, Franklin M., Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Massachusetts, 20516. 

Comparative Research on Delinquency in 
Europe; De Vos, George A., University of 
California, Berkeley, California, 21490. 

Criminology-Delinquency Research Proj- 
ect; Schaeffer, Judith A., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 21502. 

Research and Administration in Juvenile 
Delinquency; Keller, Oliver J., Jr., University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 21686. 

Differential Treatment of Juvenile Delin- 
quents; Warren, Martin, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 21833. 


Colorado, 


Sociological Analysis of Occupational 
Crime; Robin, Gerald D., University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
22748. 


Subcultural Study of Deviant Behavior; 
Irwin, John K., University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 22933. 

Research on Adjudicated Delinquents; 
Hirschi, Travis W., University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 23077. 

Parole Organization and Program; Blue- 
stein, Victor, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 23190. 

Consequences of Law in Action for 
Deviants; Woodworth, J. Richard, University 
of California, Berkeley, California, 23419. 

Group Treatment of Delinquent Girls; 
Murray, Ellen M., Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 24262. 

Etiology of Crime and the Correctional 
Process; Cook, William E., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 24327. 

Moral Attitudes, Guilt and Control in De- 
linquents; Polk, Frank F., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 24975-0. 

Morals, Guilt, and Controls in Juvenile 
Delinquents; Polk, Frank F., Tavistock Clinic, 
London, United Kingdom, 24975-1. 

Study of Violent Behavior; Einstadter, 
Werner J., University of California, Berkeley, 
California, 28204. 

Deviant Behavior—Delinquency; Hartna- 
gel, Timothy F., Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 29505. 

Pretrial Release—A Study of Legal Reform; 
Dill, Forrest D., University of California, 
Berkeley, California, 29720. 

The Group Nature of Male Delinquency; 
Erickson, Maynard L., Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman, Washington, 29721. 


VII. RESEARCH CAREER AWARD (MH-K) 


Resocialization Through Parole; Studt, 
Elliot T., University of California, Berkeley, 
California, 22635. 


VIII, HOSPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
R20) 

Improving a Program for Criminal Sexual 
Psychopaths; Morton, David P., M.D., Dr. 
Norman M. Beatty Memorial Hospital, West- 
ville, Indiana, 1756. 

Improving Patient Care of Maximum Secu- 
rity Unit; Kreimeyer, James H., M.D., Rusk 
State Hospital, Rusk, Texas 75785, 1956. 

Comprehensive Treatment for Maximum 
Security Patients; Kozberg, Oscar, M.D., Ar- 
kansas State Hospital, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
2050. 

Sublimation and Activation in a Security 
Setting; Lund, J. Benjamin, M.D., Minnesota 
Security Hospital, St. Peter, Minnesota, 2074. 

Intensive Socialization Program for Mildly 
Retarded; Roos, Philip, Ph.D., Austin State 
School, Austin, Texas 78763, 2167. 

Habilitation of Disturbed Adolescent Male 
Retardates; Shelton, James T., M.D., Porter- 
ville State Hospital, Porterville, California, 
2178. 

Rehabilitation through a Psychodynamic 
Work Program; Hamilton, John N., M.D., The 
Clifton T. Perkins State Hospital, Jessup, 
Maryland, 2248. 

Patient Preadmissions, Discharge-Aftercare 
Services; Hamilton, John N., M.D., The Clif- 
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ton T. Perkins State Hospital, Jessup, Mary- 
land, 2268. 

The Rehabilitation of Delinquent Retard- 
ates, Elliott, James F., M.D., Murdock Center, 
Butner, North Carolina 27509, 2270. 

Rehabilitation through Recreation; Red- 
nour, Bert, M.D., Illinois Security Hospital, 
Menard, Illinois, 2443. 

RESEARCH PROGRAMS IN CRIME AND DELIN- 

QUENCY IN CHICAGO, SPONSORED By NIMH 

RESEARCH AND PROJECT GRANTS—NIMH 


Social Organization and Culture Change; 
Mary Shepardson, University of Chicago, 
$13,578. 

Mental Iliness and the Law; Stason E. 
Blythe, American Bar Foundation, $23,464. 

An Experiment in Casework in Probation; 
Charles Shireman, University of Chicago, 
$86,157. 

Total, $123,199. 

TRAINING GRANTS—-NIMH 
Loyola University 
Discipline: Social Work, $38,064. 
University of Chicago 

Discipline: Social Work, $37,644. 

University of Illinois 

Discipline: Social Work, $24,853. 

Total, $100,561. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—DOUBLE STANDARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago a Negro man, a former 
Mississippian but now a resident of New 
York City, entered upon a 200 mile hike 
from Memphis to Jackson. Every effort 
was made to fan his walk to the front 
pages of the big daily press but the hike 
was begun with little or no notice and 
with only five or six tenderfooted com- 
patriots. 

A light-minded citizen of Memphis, 
Tenn., decided for some reason that he 
either did not like the Negro or his long 
walk. So the Memphian grabbed his 
old bird gun, filled it with bird shot, drove 
south on Highway 51 over into De Soto 
County, Miss., which is only a mile or so 
south of the Memphis border. From a 
point of hiding near the highway, this 
Memphian sprayed the bird shot at the 
hiker, resulting in a few superficial 
wounds. 

Immediately much of the national 
press, television, radio, cameramen, and 
many Americans became terribly in- 
censed, not with the man from Tennessee 
who did the shooting but with the entire 
white population of the State of Missis- 
sippi. And the only thing white Missis- 
sippians had done was to provide the 
hiker with some protective company in 
the persons of several State highway pa- 
een along with several agents of the 

Under the leadership of the Washing- 
ton Post, a national news feast was on. 
The Post, Newsweek, Life, CBS, NBC, 
ABC, and the Communist Daily Worker 
and others, even the Washington Evening 
Star, flooded the Magnolia State with re- 
porters and photographers. The Presi- 
dent for the time dropped important 
duties to sorely lament what had hap- 
pened in poor little ole Mississippi and 
again pledged himself not to let up until 
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he had removed all bias and forms of 
discrimination from throughout the 
Union. Of course, nothing was said or 
done about eliminating the bias and dis- 
crimination practiced against white Mis- 
sissippians. 

Our Attorney General, Mr. Katzen- 
bach, who devotes such a bountiful share 
of his time to this cause, also deplored 
the conduct in Mississippi—not the con- 
duct of the man from Tennesssee but 
that of Mississippians who were guilty 
of no harm at all to the injured one. 

He promptly dispatched his civil rights 
expert, John Doar, to the State to ob- 
serve the conduct of Mississippians and 
to gather evidence for the purpose of 
bringing such law suits and prosecutions 
against them as might be satisfying to 
the so-called civil rights movement. 

Grasping the opportunity to make 
headlines and rake in more money, civil 
rights bleeders and leaders swarmed into 
the State. One of these, by the way, was 
referred to yesterday by a Member from 
Ohio as very probably being a Commu- 
nist. Goateed riff-raff and just plain 
junk and punks from all over the Nation 
swelled Mississippi’s visiting horde to 
even greater proportions. Incidentally, 
it was quite interesting to note that the 
civil rights leaders wound up quarreling 
among themselves as to whom among 
them would be the “big leader” of the 
March. They voted the NAACP folks 
completely out of the privilege of par- 
ticipating. 

Several Members of this House, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, after being as- 
signed a plane under orders from the 
White House, flew away to Mississippi, 
saw the sights, released indignation re- 
ports to their respective constituencies— 
the principal purpose of their trip— 
and returned as conquering heroes 
to fill the CONGRESSIONAL Record with 
extended lamentations on what they saw 
and heard down in poor little ole Missis- 
sippi. 

To sum it up, a considerable segment 
of Washington’s officialdom, as well as 
much of the national news media, had 
themselves what I would call an old 
fashioned fieldday kicking Mississippi. 
It all wound up as no more than a big 
puff of wind, with the march leaders 
stuck for thousands of dollars in ex- 
penses and begging for contributions to 
pay off the deficit. 

It is quite strange that these Wash- 
ington civil rights experts, the news 
media and all, are this day so quiet, so 
extremely quiet. Why all their silence 
at a time when racial trouble, incidents, 
riots, brick throwing, window breaking, 
looting, shooting and, yes, the killing of 
Negroes are taking place from California 
to Chicago, to Cleveland, to New York, 
and down to Florida? 

Two Negroes were killed by whites 
about 2 weeks ago in some California 
city, Sacramento, I believe. Where were 
the protestors, the alarmists, those who 
were so horrified when a Negro got 
sprayed with bird shot by a Memphian 
in Mississippi? The California killings 
hardly made a ripple in the national 
news media. They buried the report in 
the back pages of the few papers that 
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did carry it, and it received similar treat- 
ment by radio and television. 

Several Negroes have been killed in 
northern cities in the last few days— 
within the last 24 hours in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Katzenbach has not opened his 
mouth. Doar is tied to his desk. The 
President has been completely silent. 
And not one Congressman has slipped 
out of town to investigate, or made one 
speech, or demanded that the Federal 
Government intervene. No one has de- 
manded a new civil rights law or urged 
Federal occupation, as they do when 
something comparable happens in the 
South. 

Compare this, Mr. Speaker, with the 
abuse that was heaped upon us Missis- 
sippians when a Negro got sprinkled with 
bird shot, not by a Mississippian but by 
a Tennessean. 

What is the matter with you civil 
righters around here? You are so quiet 
over the riots and killings of the hour 
in the northern and western cities. Why 
do you not demand Federal action, Fed- 
eral intervention, more Federal laws? 

We are anxiously waiting. And listen- 
ing. Listening. Listening. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection tothe request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we have the sad but proud honor 
of commemorating Captive Nations 
Week, a tribute to those nations which 
at this very moment lie under the fist of 
Communist oppression. 

Some of the more striking examples 
are: Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, North Korea, East Germany, and 
Rumania. These nations have lost their 
independent standing within the world 
community. Most of these at one time 
or another tasted freedom and the lib- 
erty to determine their own course. 
Most were relatively successful in their 
attempts at modern government. But 
each is now suffering in common with 
the others a denial of the right to de- 
termine what form of government is best 
for the people of that nation. 

We face a situation in the captive na- 
tions that is as if a Berlin Wall had been 
erected around each of the citizens. 
This invisible wall is the restriction of 
those basic freedoms recognized as es- 
sential to human dignity. 

The rights of national independence 
and self-determination have become 
rampant throughout the world in recent 
years. The outdated colonialistic meas- 
ures used to force and keep dependence 
are no longer valid in the 20th century. 
Yet, they exist and continue to be in- 
flicted on the nations behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. 

Technologically, Russia is a modern 
nation. But in her relations with the 
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countries of east-central Europe, Russia 
employs the means ordinarily associated 
with the age of colonialism. 

Certainly the methods have become 
more sophisticated—tanks, rifles, barbed 
wire—but the basic concept of forced 
colonialism remains as it was in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Colonialism is out 
of place and alien to the modern world. 
Colonialism stifles human progress and 
initiative. 

The United States should take clear 
and energetic steps to assure the coun- 
tries of the world that we do not accept 
the status quo in Europe. We do not 
accept the dominating influence of So- 
viet Russia over the captive nations of 
east-central Europe. We do not accept 
the present division of Germany. We 
deplore the continuing denial of the right 
of self-determination to the captive na- 
tions by both Russia and Red China. 

In the past, various Communist lead- 
ers have attacked the celebration of Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the United States 
as unrealistic and naive. If the Commu- 
nists are so confident in their derision 
of Captive Nations Week, it should be 
a time for them to hold free, U.N.-super- 
vised elections in each of these nations. 
The results of a free election in any cap- 
tive nation would demonstrate anew that 
no nation has ever freely chosen com- 
munism in a national referendum. 

I take just pride in having been able 
to join with my colleagues in saluting 
the proud and noble peoples who live to- 
day without the basic rights and free- 
doms we in America have had for so long. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Captive 
Nations Week was established in July 
of 1959 through a joint congressional 
resolution and a Presidential proclama- 
tion. By that long overdue act both 
Congress and the President implemented 
the wholehearted wishes of the people 
of this country. 

For many years a number of nations 
have been trapped behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and enslaved under the tyranny of 
Communist totalitarianism. These cap- 
tive nations comprise a good portion of 
Europe’s total population of 100 million. 
They occupy areas in central and eastern 
Europe, and were sovereign states before 
World War II. Most of these countries 
regained their freedom for a while after 
the First World War, and all of them 
became valued members of the world 
community of free nations. 

During the interwar years, many of 
them were in real danger of losing their 
freedom. Unfortunately, their worst 
fears were justified very early in the war. 
All were engulfed in the world catas- 
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trophe and all suffered the loss of their 
priceless independence. Yet they en- 
dured the ordeal with courage, hoping 
that they would regain their freedom at 
the end of the war. 

But these hopes were never realized. 
Instead of freedom, they found Com- 
munist totalitarianism. And today, after 
more than two decades, these tens of 
millions of peoples who enjoyed a real 
measure of freedom before the war, are 
still prisoners in their homelands, and 
their Communist captors continue to 
hold them behind the abominable Iron 
Curtain. While it is true that in recent 
years the Communist hold over some 
of the European nations has been osten- 
sibly relaxed, none of these peoples ac- 
tually do enjoy the true liberty that the 
peoples of the free West do. 

It is our ardent desire to see the captive 
nations freed of tyranny. We are re- 
minded this week to renew our deter- 
mination to continue the fight for their 
freedom. It is our hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that through peaceful means this free- 
dom may be attained, and that these 
capitive nations may once more regain 
their sovereignty and independence. 


UNSADDLE OUR SEAWAY—LEGISLA- 
TION TO MAKE PROPOSED ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY TOLL IN- 
CREASES UNNECESSARY BY GIV- 
ING SEAWAY RELIEF FROM ITS 
BACKBREAKING FINANCIAL BUR- 
DEN 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, today 15 
Lake States Congressmen have intro- 
duced identical bills to give the St. 
Lawrence Seaway relief from its present 
backbreaking financial burden. This 
relief would make unnecessary the 10 
percent increase in St. Lawrence Seaway 
tolls for the 5-year period, 1967 to 1971, 
inclusive, now being considered by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation—a toll 
increase to which we are strongly 
opposed. 

I submit a joint statement by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
nix], the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BrapeMas], the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL], the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Karts], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER}, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN], 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Otson], the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Pucinsk1], the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Race], the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. STALBAUM l, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. VANIK], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
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ZAaBLOCKI], and myself issued today in 
connection with the introduction of 
House bill Nos. 16374 to 16388. 


STATEMENT OPPOsING ProrosEp TOLL IN- 
CREASES FOR St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND 
PRESENTING LEGISLATION RELIEVING SEAWAY 
or BACKBREAKING FINANCIAL BURDEN 


We are in imminent danger of losing our 
investment in the St. Lawrence Seaway by 
attempting to extract excessive financial 
returns from it. 

Proposed increases in Seaway toll charges 
are now being considered by the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Corporation. Hearings were held in 
early June in Chicago, A decision is ex- 
pected by August 15. 

Proposed, first, is a flat 10 percent increase 
raising present toll rates of 4 cents per gross 
registered ton, 40 cents per ton of bulk cargo, 
and 90 cents per ton of general cargo, to 
4% cents, 44 cents, and $1.00, respectively. 
These increases would go into effect in 1967 
and continue through 1971. 

In addition, there would be charged for 
one-way transit of the Welland Canal, a 
tariff of $160 per vessel in 1967, rising to $800 
per vessel in 1971, and twice these amounts 
for a round trip, whether a ship is loaded or 
proceeding under ballast. By 1971, under the 
proposed set of tolls, a small bulk cargo vessel 
loaded to capacity would have to pay 60 
percent more per one-way passage of the 
Seaway than it does at the present time. 
A medium-sized vessel, similarly loaded, 
would have to pay 26 percent more per one- 
way passage, and the largest vessel able to 
negotiate the Seaway, 17 percent more. In 
the case of ships carrying general package 
freight, a category in which the Seaway faces 
the closest competition from alternative 
transportation routes, the proposed tolls 
would increase one-way transit cost per 
vessel from 100 percent in the case of the 
smallest to a minimum of 46 percent for the 
largest ships. Ships returning through the 
Welland Canal under ballast would have to 
spread additional return voyage charges per 
vessel over caroges in some manner. 

We are opposed to these toll increases be- 
cause: 

1. Toll increases of any kind would retard 
growth of Seaway traffic before capacity op- 
erations are attained—the increases will 
cut the ground out from under the Seaway's 
progress to date and precipitate a major drop 
in traffic. 

2. Present toll rates are adequate to cover 
all reasonable operating and capital costs. 


TOLL INCREASES WILL CUT SEAWAY TRAFFIC 


From 1959 when the Seaway opened 
through 1962, Seaway traffic was substantially 
below the optimistic predictions of earlier 
years. However, beginning with the 1963 
season, there has been a most encouraging 
growth in traffic—in 1963, tonnage increased 
21 percent; in 1964, 27 percent; and in 1965, 
10 percent. In the most recent season 
(1965), a record 43,382,000 tons were carried 
on the Seaway, 92.3 percent of an earlier 
optimistic prediction of 47 million tons 
thought possible for the year. 

Despite the excellent showing of the last 
three years, the Seaway has not yet reached 
the 50-million-ton level which was originally 
considered to be full capacity operations. 
The proposed combined toll increases, rais- 
ing present tolls to a minimum of 17 to 100 

t higher for a complete transit of the 
Seaway, could cause a disastrous downturn in 
traffic, much less permit the Seaway to at- 
tain and to maintain capacity operations. 


the traffic they carry. For example, New 
York State barges proceeding from the Barge 
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Canal to Three Rivers and then via Lake On- 
tario to Lake Erie might no longer be able to 
offer competitive transportation. 

Traffic carried in medium- ized and large 
vessels would also suffer. There is hardly 
an example of Seaway cargo movement 
which could not be and is not moved by 
alternative methods of transport. Where 
traffic moves on the Seaway now, it does 
so because at present tol: rates, the Sea- 
way is more economical and shippers have 
found out about it—not because there is 
no other way to get cargo out to domestic 
or international markets. There is a huge 
complex of rail, barge, and pipeline systems 
serving most important midwest centers. 
If cost were not a consideration, the Seaway 
in fact would not have been able to more 
than double traffic between 1959 to 1965, 
from 20,600,000 tons to nearly 44,000,000 
tons. 

In terms of tonnage, the two most im- 
portant commodities shipped through the 
Seaway are grain and iron ore. In 1965, 
17,500,000 tons of grain and 11,700,000 tons 
of iron ore were shipped, two-thirds of the 
total traffic for the year. Increases in Sea- 
way transportation costs would, without 
doubt, result in major shifts of both of these 
bulk commodities to alternative routes and 
modes of transportation. 

The Stanford Research Institute, retained 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation to 
study the effect of Seaway toll increases 
on future traffic, warns in its November 1965 
report that toll increases would be dam- 
aging to Seaway traffic in both commodities. 

The Institute had this to say on grain: 

“The quantities of grain moving to export 
via the different (Seaway) ports are highly 
sensitive to shipping charges from alter- 
nate sources via alternative routes. Grain 
trading is extremely competitive, and large 
volumes swing on price differences of a 
fraction of a cent per bushel . .. the gen- 
eral pattern of shipments and the general 
orientation of inland shipping areas to ports 
will reflect efforts to minimize shipping 

es.” 

And here is what the Institute states will 
happen if tolls on iron ore shipments are 
raised: 

“Transportation charges from Quebec 
source to the Pittsburgh area currently are 
nearly equal via the Seaway and via the 
Atlantic Coast, and an increase in the toll 
might immediately affect the routing of a 
million tons or more.” 

Moreover, the Institute states future traf- 
fic losses could be much greater because 
high Seaway transit costs would discourage 
technological investment in the Labrador 
ore mines: 

“Over a longer run, a toll increase could 
affect the close balance of delivered costs 
between Lake Superior and Labrador-Quebec 
sources, influencing investment in future pel- 
let plants and thereby affecting a larger share 
of the projected traffic.” 

These conservative estimates of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute of an unstated loss 
in grain traffic and sizable losses in iron ore 
shipments were based on an assumption of 
moderate upward revisions in tolls. The In- 
stitute was not asked what would happen in 
the case of huge increases in the range of 
60-100 percent or more, affecting a portion 
of the present movements through the Sea- 
way. The conclusion seems inescapable that 
these proposed increases would cut into pres- 
ent traffic in a major way. 


THE PRESENT TOLL RATES ARE ADEQUATE TO MEET 
REASONABLE SEAWAY COSTS 

Even with under-capacity traffic of 43,382,- 

000 tons in 1965, the Seaway yielded a huge 

surplus of revenue over operating expenses. 

Out of total revenues of $6,372,000, operating 

expenses including major maintenance costs 
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came to $1,766,000, leaving $4,606,000 for re- 
turn to the United States . Why is 
this impressive operating profit considered 
inadequate? 

The answer is that a huge capital burden 
is now required by the St. Lawrence Act to be 
charged against operating profit. First, there 
is an interest charge of about $4,500,000 on 
the Seaway’s capital debt of $130,982,000. 
Second, there is another interest charge of 
some $390,000 charged for $10,737,000 of in- 
terest deferred from 1959 onward—interest 
on interest. Third, there is a bookkeeping 
charge for depreciation of $1,686,000. 
Fourth, there is the obligation to pay back 
the capital debt in fifty years. 

The present toll structure applied to the 
1965 below capacity traffic level of 43,382,000 
tons, by yielding an operating profit of 
$4,606,000 failed only by $284,000 to cover the 
extraordinary total interest burden of 
$4,890,000. If traffic had attained a 50,000,- 
000-ton level (and operating costs remained 
substantially the same), operating profit at 
present toll rates would have risen to about 
$5,500,000, and excess over interest cost of 
some $600,000. 

If toll increases or other disasters are not 
imposed on the Seaway, there is every indica- 
tion that traffic can and will expand well 
above the 50,000,000-ton level. 

There will be no capacity bottleneck at the 
50,000,000-ton level, once thought to be the 
practical maximum for the Seaway. Re- 
cently, at House Appropriations Committee 
hearings for fiscal 1967, Mr. Joseph McCann, 
Seaway Administrator, estimated that traffic 
up to 65,000,000 tons could be handled, as 
both Seaway and port facilities improve. 

The Seaway Corporation estimates that the 
ave! annual traffic for the years, 1967 
1971, will be 52,500,000 tons. At this level of 
operations, careful control over operating 
costs, should permit earnings in excess of in- 
terest costs to pass the $1,000,000 per year 
level, without any increase in toll rates. 

But under the federal government's book- 
keeping practices, the actual 1965 loss is not 
$284,000 but $1,970,000. At the 50,000,000-ton 
traffic level, there would not be a net profit 
of $600,000, but a loss of $1,086,000. The dif- 
ference is due to a depreciation charge of 
$1,686,000. Everything except land is being 
depreciated—the locks, roads, bridges, chan- 
nels, and canals, as well as operating equip- 
ment. This would be entirely appropriate if 
these funds were being reserved to pay for 
replacement or retirement of facilities which 
could not be replaced. But the fact is that 
replacements and major maintenance ex- 
penses are already charged to current operat- 
ing expenses. In 1965, for example, $713,000 
spent on navigation aids and plant and 
equipment was so charged. Some of the so- 
called depreciation charge may, therefore, be 
double counting of the same costs. 

Moreover, unless it is assumed that, at the 
end of the depreciation period, the Seaway 
will be worthless, the government’s book- 
keepers are asking us to pay for the Seaway 
twice—once, to repay the money invested, 
and, the second time, to accumulate addi- 
tional funds equal to the original cost of the 
Seaway. 

The most onerous and grossly inequitable 
financial burden placed upon the Seaway 
is the repayment in fifty years of capital cost 
of its construction. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is virtually the only transportation sys- 
tem which is by law required not only to 
cover its own operating and maintenance 
costs but also to pay interest at the going 
rate and to amortize the capital investment 
over a relatively short period. How onerous 
and inequitable this burden is can be judged 
by looking at the transportation subsidies 
which have been or are right now being 
given to other parts of our transportation 
system, 
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Ocean ship channels: The Seaway is very 
like the ocean ship channels in that it serves 
a particular geographic area. Yet the ocean 
ship channels have not even had to pay op- 
erating and maintenance costs, to say noth- 
ing of interest and capital investment costs. 
For example, through the fiscal year 1965, 
the federal government has paid on behalf 
of the Delaware River Channel from Phila- 
delphia to the sea, $54,631,336 in construc- 
tion cost and $113,346,844 in operating and 
maintenance costs; the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel, $34,449,257 in construction cost and $32,- 
605,276 in operating and maintenance costs; 
the Sacramento Deep Water Channel, $39,- 
551,254 in construction cost and $10,740,586 
in operating and maintenance costs; and the 
Mobile, Ala., Channel, $14,275,026 for con- 
struction and $15,221,599 for operating and 
maintenance costs. 

The railroads: In the period from 1850 to 
1871 the nation’s railroad companies re- 
ceived government land grants of about 183 
million acres. According to a Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee study, the value of this aid 
given to railroads came to nearly $1.3 billion. 
The arrangement was that this subsidy would 
be paid off over time by giving the govern- 
ment special low shipping rates. This form 
of “payment,” still being made to the fed- 
eral government, can in no way be considered 
analogous to the Seaways’ interest burden 
and requirement to retire capital invested. 
There is no way to measure its adequacy in 
terms of a return on federal investment or 
in liquidation of the investment itself. 

It is also appropriate to note that while 
the railroads demand that Seaway tolls cover 
all costs, including financial costs, they are 
themselves permitted by the ICC to reduce 
rates on commercial traffic to meet competi- 
tion down to a theoretical out-of-pocket cost 
minimum. 

The airlines: The nation’s commercial air- 
lines are beneficiaries to the extent of at least 
$250 million of the $750 to $800 million ap- 
propriated each year to build airports, main- 
tain and operate airways, provide navigation 
and landing aids, communications facilities, 
and weather advisory services. For all of 
this, commercial prop transport planes pay 
only a 2-cents-per-gallon tax on gasoline, and 
jets, which do not use gasoline, pay nothing. 

passengers pay a 5-percent excise tax on 
their tickets, but no toll or charge is assessed 
on air freight. 

When these indirect subsidies to the air- 
lines do not suffice, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board stands ready to pay operating sub- 
sidies. These have been running at around 
$80 to $85 million per year. 

The merchant marine: U.S. shipping lines 
receive about $330 million per year from ap- 
propriated federal funds as subsidies, about 
one-third for construction and two-thirds to 
make up deficiencies in operating revenues. 
They enjoy a federally guaranteed monopoly 
on U.S. coastwise shipping, on all defense 
cargo, all exports purchased under govern- 
ment loans, and half of all other government 
cargo. 

Inland waterways: A statutory prohibition 
against ever charging tolis on our inland wa- 
terways which has its origin in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 was specifically reaffirmed 
in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1909. This 
act is still in force. Without arguing the 
merits of the matter, it must be recognized 
that the bargelines operating on the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio Rivers have an immense 
cost advantage over competing modes of 
transport. Their cargo is toll free despite the 
fact that over $2 billion of federal funds have 
been invested in waterway capital improve- 
ments in addition to some $113 million an- 
mually appropriated for the operation and 
maintenance of the inland waterways. Thus, 
railroad lines in cooperation with bargelines 
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have time and again been able to quote lower 
rates and thus to divert traffic which might 
otherwise have been shipped via the Seaway. 

Trucking lines: While trucking lines, like 
other users of federally financed toll high- 
ways and bridges, presumably pay for their 
share of these new facilities, they are free to 
use all other highways, streets, and bridges 
in their business operations. It seems highly 
debatable whether their present payments in 
license fees, gasoline taxes, and other taxes 
would adequately cover their share of the 
interest and capital cost of past public in- 
vestment as well as current operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Outside the field of transportation, the 
federal government has been equally gen- 
erous in projects where a long developmental 
period is required. For example, the TVA 
power facilities were permitted to go along 
for 27 years, from 1933 to 1961, without a 
definite program for interest payments and 
for repayment of capital. In this period, 
TVA power operations got well enough estab- 
lished not only to plow back substantial net 
operating revenues but to be able to issue 
their own bonds in the private capital market 
for expansion purposes. In another area, the 
government makes loans to irrigation dis- 
tricts on which it charges no interest and 
sets 100-year terms. 

The Seaway, far from being subsidized, is 
practically the only major national develop- 
ment project in which the government has 
thus far failed to see the need for long-term, 
if not permanent, investment. The attempt 
to make an exception of the Seaway is not 
only shortsighted economics. It is also in 
serious conflict with principles which govern 
federal policy on other transportation facili- 
tles. 


THE PROPOSED RATE INCREASES ARE A SELF- 
DEFEATING REMEDY FOR THE SEAWAY’S FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS 


The two-part toll rate increases are pro- 
posed for the five-year period, 1967-71. 
Their dampening effect on traffic will be felt 
by both Canada and the United States. 
However, the benefits, if any, go mainly to 
Canada, The United States will receive only 
its share—28 t—of the 10-percent por- 
tion of increase, or 2.8 percent of any in- 
creases in toll revenues. The bulk of the 
10-percent goes to Canada. In addi- 
tion, all of the additional proposed increases, 
ranging from 7-90 percent are for lockage 
fees on the Welland Canal, wholly owned by 
Canada. These fees would, therefore, go in 
their entiretv to Canada. 

On the dubious assumption that traffic 
will continue to increase, the Seaway Corpo- 
ration estimates that with the increased tolls, 
revenues will average around $8,200,000 an- 
nually in the 1967-71 period. At the same 
traffic levels, present tolls would yield 
around $7,600,000 per year. For the sake of 
an unlikely potential gain of $600,000 per 
year, and $3,000,000 for five years in toll 
revenues, therefore, we would be risking 
much more probable revenue losses through 
major reductions in traffic volume. 

Since the toll rate increases are proposed 
for a five-year period, the intention is no 
doubt to reduce them if traffic falls or fails 
to achieve the desired volume increase. But 
restoration of present rates will not mean an 
equally prompt restoration of traffic, 

We have learned to set income tax rates 
low so that a full-employment balance in the 
economy produces expanded federal budget 
revenues. The old rule of raising taxes to 
increase revenue in times of under-employ- 
ment is dead and buried, because it didn’t 
work. In like manner, we should seek high- 
er Seaway revenues from expanded traffic, 
stimulated by low tolis. We should bury any 
notion of raising tolls to increase revenues at 
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under-capacity traffic levels, because this will 

equally fail to work, 

PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN FEDERAL 
POLICY ON SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence Seaway ought to be gov- 
erned by three financial principles, as op- 
posed to those which now govern: 

First. Investment cost: Since the Seaway 
together with the Great Lakes is quite literal- 
ly a fourth seacoast of the United States, the 
federal government should retain ownership 
of the U.S. share of the Seaway in perpetuity. 
The government should not try to amortize 
the cost of its investment over any fixed pe- 
riod—it should, instead, seek to be paid re- 
turns which will in time pay for the invest- 
ment many times over. The form which the 
government’s investment should take is capi- 
tal stock, not revenue bonds with a fixed term 
as at present. An example of a wholly owned 
federal agency in which the government’s in- 
vestment is held in the form of capital stock 
is the Export-Import Bank. The Bank’s 
capital stock has a value of one billion 
dollars. 

Second. Return on investment: It seems 
reasonable that private users who benefit 
from the canal should pay, as part of their 
tolls, a return on the investment of the fed- 
eral government. This should be, as at pres- 
ent, equal to the weighted average cost of 
actual borrowing by the federal government 
in the open market at the times that capital 
funds were actually invested in the Sea- 
way. But these returns to the government 
should cumulate much as dividends on pre- 
ferred stock rather than as interest on bonds. 
Such dividends should be allowed to cumu- 
late and be paid by the Seaway when earn- 
ings permit. No interest would be charged 
on deferred dividends. 

Dividends payable for the indefinite fu- 
ture, rather than interest cost which ceases 
when capital is amortized, seems a fairer 
basis for setting Seaway tolls so far as com- 
petitive modes of transport are concerned. 
The latter could result in an abrupt decline 
in tolls as financial costs were eliminated, a 
decline which could not be met by Seaway 
competition. 

Third. Cost basis for setting tolls: In 
general, a cost basis for setting Seaway tolls 
appears the most acceptable. However, in 
view of the fact that other forms of trans- 
portation regulated by the government are 
permitted to meet competitive rates where 
such rates are not below out-of-pocket oper- 
ating costs, far greater latitude to reduce 
rates than is at present possible should be 
permitted, particularly in the present devel- 
opmental period. Moreover, tolls should be 
fixed at a level where they will cover return 
on the government's investment as well as 
current operating and maintenance costs at 
full capacity operations. It makes no more 
sense to set Seaway tolls at traffic levels 
achieved in the initial development period 
than it would be to set federal bridge or road 
tools on the basis of the first few vehicles 
which happen to pass through toll points. 

The principle of setting user charges at 
full capacity operations rather than in the 
early years of a project when traffic is so 
slight that enormous tolls could be neces- 
sary to yield sufficient revenues, received 
strong support by an Eisenhower adminis- 
tration study conducted by the Commerce 
Department in 1959. The study states: 

“Recovery of federal expenditures through 
user charges might be below full cost in the 
interests of the economic objectives of the 
program. Examples might be charges dur- 
ing the early years of a project before traffic 
develops, or charges based on full capacity 
use rather than on existing traffic in projects 
with very large capacities and traffic poten- 
tials. Such policies are not incompatible 
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with a cost recovery doctrine. Where a low 
charge promotes a large use, total income 
over the longrun period may more success- 
fully achieve the cost recovery goal than a 
high initial charge with low traffic. (US. 
Department of Commerce, User Charges on 
Inland Waterways, January 1959, p. 41).” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO SEAWAY ACT 


Accordingly, in order that Seaway financ- 
ing and Seaway tolls can be in full accord 
with the principles we have cited, we propose 
certain changes in the Seaway Act. The bills, 
which we have introduced today, embody 
these changes. They will better reflect the 
government's true interest in having a con- 
servative form of capitalization, a surer 
method of insuring a return on its invest- 
ment, and lower toll charges if needed to 
stimulate traffic naturally suited to use the 
seaway. The changes follow: 

First. Consider all reyenue bonds out- 
standing and accrued interest charges as 
original investment, to be converted to an 
equivalent dollar amount of capital stock. 

Second. Require an annual dividend of 
3.45 percent—the weighted average cost to 
the government on capital invested in the 
Seaway as of December 31, 1965—on the 
capital stock, payable from the date of is- 
suance of the stock, cumulative if not paid 
in any year. 

Third. Require that tolls be set which will, 
at full capacity operations, recover all cur- 
rent operating and maintenance costs—save 
depreciation—and the 3.45 percent annual 
dividend on capital stock. The present tolls 
are to constitute the maximum permissable 
rates. Maintenance is to be considered suf- 
ficient to preserve the asset value of the 
Seaway without any additional depreciation 
charges. 


The text of the proposed amendments 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway Act of 1954 
introduced by the 15 Congressmen fol- 
lows: 


A bill to provide for a more conservative 
capitalization of the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

section 5 of the Act of May 13, 1954 (Public 

Law 358, Eighty-third Congress; 33 U.S.C. 

985), is amended by inserting (a)“ imme- 

diately after “Sec. 5.”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) In order to protect the investment 
of the United States in the Corporation’s 
assets, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Corporation are authorized and directed to 
convert the revenue bond obligations referred 
to in subsection (a) hereof to capital stock 
in an amount equivalent to the outstanding 
principal amount of said revenue bonds and 
accrued interest. ‘The Corporation shall pay 
a cumulative dividend on such capital stock 
of 3.45 per centum per annum.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (4) of section 12(b) 
of such Act (33 U.S.C. 988(b) (4) ) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) That the rates prescribed shall not 
exceed those in effect on January 1, 1966, and 
shall be calculated to cover, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, at full capacity operations, all costs 
of operating and maintaining the works 
under the administration of the Corpora- 
tion, payment of interest on the obligations 
of the Corporation, payment of 3.45 per 
centum per annum cumulative dividend on 
the capital stock of the Corporation, and 
payments in lieu of taxes.” 

(b) P. (5) of such section (33 
U.S.C. 988 (b) (5)) is repealed. 
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RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HatrHaway] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, in 
June of this year I distributed a ques- 
tionnaire among my constituents in an 
effort to elicit their views on some of the 
critical issues which face our Nation and 
the Congress. 

Because I consider the war in Vietnam 
to be the most critical of these issues, a 
question about it headed the list of topics 
covered. 

The answers indicate that the majority 
of people in my congressional district 
favor the administration’s course in 
Vietnam. Of the 40.3 percent who said 
they did not approve, the majority indi- 
cated they would prefer a stronger mili- 
tary course of action. 

It is interesting to note that my ques- 
tionnaire was distributed and returned 
prior to the recent bombings of Hanoi 
and Haiphong. I feel that support of 
administration handling of the Vietnam 
situation would be considerably higher 
than the 53.6 percent scored on my ques- 
tionnaire if the poll were taken now. 

DOMESTIC PROGRAMS SUPPORTED 

Most of the people who returned my 
questionnaire feel that the Nation's 
domestic programs should not be sacri- 
ficed in order to meet the dollar needs of 
the war in Vietnam. Although 37.8 per- 
cent said domestic programs should be 
cut back, 59.2 percent hold the opposite 
view, with 39.6 percent indicating they 
want to see domestic programs at their 
current level and 19.6 percent saying they 
should be increased. 

FOUR-YEAR TERMS 

The idea of a 4-year term for Congress- 
men appears to meet with favor in 
Maine. This is favored by 69.6 percent 
of the people who responded to my poll. 
Only 22.3 percent indicated opposition 
to 4-year terms. 

Also favored by 54.9 percent are tax 
deductions for political contributions up 


to $100. 
TABULATION 
Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD 


the following tabulation of responses to 
the questions covered in my question- 


naire: 
[Results in percent] 
1, Do you think we should follow the pres- 
ent course in Vietnam? 


SOB een ae ee ute V OEE RT 53.6 
%% ͤ AA re me a gnan n 40.3 
TAE aa migrate ineme a aeaa erin griaa 6.1 


2. Assuming the Vietnam war continues, 
do you believe that U.S. domestic programs 
should be— 


(a e oo O a 19.6 
(b) Maintained 39.6 
(0) OUS ER a: Soper aL! ERECTA A 
(4). Undecided !! 3.0 
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3. Should Red China be admitted to the 
.N.? 


U 

Peet TE — — 43. 4 
rp cc c A 50. 5 
Dara Sinisa tl hes Ei EE 6.1 


4. Do you favor the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram in general? 


C AAA nies R e 47.8 
ING) ca eek ³ AGA ð S 47.9 
TTT 4. 3 


5. Should the United States relax its re- 
strictions on trade with Communist coun- 
tries? 


IIE OT EE E AOT EE A ala o > 37.8 
e E Spal r, 58.8 
ant ——1—k] neal 3.4 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


1. Do you favor stricter controls in the 
purchase and possession of firearms? 


1 J T —— 58.4 
ESEAS ANSE aes as ae 36.0 
Ne MOTRE E TE EA o 5.6 


2. Do you favor a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Transportation? 


> 5 AE 2 Se 48.2 
— — — — —— eee o 33. 4 
Une ĩðù x aon been ene 18.4 


3. Do you favor Federal legislation to ban 
discrimination in the sale of housing? 


/ ee oh ioe eek 41.1 
— metas oia a aE 52. 3 
Un dende ionnann 18. 4 


4. Do you favor the revised version of the 
amendments to the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act? 


50 


. 


5. Do you favor a $100 maximum income 
tax deduction for political contributions? 


—— eect rete ae ae anes 54.9 
. o ag gt ths Oe ai EE 36.1 
Dale Shh can oant aai 9.0 


6. Do you favor revising the Selective 
Service System? 


ar a : 8 57. 4 
TTT 28.9 
Undecided — ᷑ — 19. 7 


7. Do you favor a 4-year term for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives? 


28 — 


DE Re ———————»—t1 9.8 
S ˖ bie A Re 17. 4 
TTT 72. 8 


9. Which, if any, of the poverty programs 
should be maintained or cut back? 
Headstart: 


SES SNS 838 88 ERS 
boo bby awo owa wuwo 
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10. Do you favor U.S. efforts to put a man 
on the moon? 


j A 6 snc di neck a ah een 48.2 2 
WN Sits ae T ree 31.8 
Bühnen 8 20. 0 


GENERAL 

1. Regarding the worldwide population in- 
crease, do you favor: 

(a) Technical assistance to nations 

requesting birth-control ald 

(b) Requiring U.S. foreign aid recip- 

et to adopt birth-control 


26.7 


2. What do you consider our most im- 
portant problem? 


„„ anne tlie wcancinke 36.5 
1 AAA A O REN 26.7 
— RRR ES . a 12.5 
1 ———— 5. 2 
— — —— 21.4 


Votes in the other category were scattered 
over many topics with the following receiv- 
ing a significant endorsement: Vietnam, 5.6 
percent; foreign affairs, 1.59 percent; in- 
filation, 1.51 percent. Unemployment, crime 
and federal spending each were indicated as 
the major problem on 0.83 percent of the 
questionnaires returned, 


3. Do you believe that most legislation en- 
acted by this Congress has been beneficial 
to Maine? 


Dp ann | a ES LEA SST 44.5 
5 O aE DA R ͤ — — 20.2 
CS ᷣ ↄↄ—. 2 — 35. 3 


RESULTS OF A QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
NATIONAL ISSUES TAKEN IN THE 
25TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I circulated to the approximately 
160,000 families in the 25th Congres- 
sional District of New York a question- 
naire inviting them to express their 
opinions on what I considered to be the 
major domestic issues at that time. 

More than 18,000 constituents took 
the time to sit down, review the issues 
and answer 35 questions dealing with 
such diverse topics as “Taxes” and “Fed- 
eral Spending,” “Civil Rights,” Con- 
sumer Protection,” “Employment,” “Con- 
servation,” “Veterans Affairs,” and Con- 
gressional Reform.” In addition, a very 
high proportion took the time to write 
detailed and thoughtful comments on 
many of the issues. 

A tabulation of the results of this ques- 
tionnaire is here reported in the hope 
that they may be helpful and informative 
to my colleagues in Congress who must 
make important decisions on many of 
these questions. I only wish that time 
and space permitted me to include as 
well the thoughtful and perceptive com- 
3 that many respondents volun- 

red: 
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A questionnaire from your Congressman, Richard L. Ottinger, 25th District, New York 


paymen 
3. Civil rights. Do vou favor— 
a 


it a Federal crime to commit violence against civil rights workers? 
Federal standards for Federal and State jury selection? 
3 — e y E 


mig) e 


(e) Permittin 


d) — 1 for using guns in any crim 


e) aonet 
2 (a; ped aragia 
(b) Requirin 
6. Verne and civ: 


service. Do you favor 


Giving GI education benefits to Vietnam war veterans? 
ing Government pay scales to match industry levels? 
or 


7. Conservation. Do you fay 
8 Federal-State- local 
Providing 


e Expanding N programs so entire yet basins can 


9 panes Cali 
Preserving Nation’s wild rivers?. 


. © * me reform. Do you favor— 


Percent 

Yes No Undecided 
30 6 
40 16 
58 14 
64 13 
15 18 
32 6 
43 9 
63 9 
23 6 
55 6 
83 6 
55 29 16 
47 40 13 
66 28 6 
50 42 8 
60 36 4 
55 38 7 
69 25 6 
93 5 3 
8 87 5 
95 4 1 
95 3 2 
96 3 1 
52 35 13 
87 9 4 
79 13 8 
96 2 2 
88 4 8 
88 4 8 
55 36 9 
$1 10 9 
55 40 5 
24 66 10 
61 29 10 
45 31 24 


LADY BIRD JOHNSON’S BEAUTIFI- 
CATION PROGRAM 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
Mrs. Johnson for the invaluable services 
she has rendered through her beautifi- 
cation program. As we all know, she has 
spent many long, hot, work-filled days 
in support of this cause, traveling tire- 
lessly from big city slum areas to small 
country towns in her efforts to spread the 
concept of a truly beautiful America. 
Through her concern and avid partici- 
pation, she has become a symbol for 
American awareness of conservation and 
beautification. 

As a result the conscience of a whole 
nation has been stirred. She has 
awakened us all to the joys and fulfill- 
ment of constructive conservation work, 
as well as to the lurking dangers to our 
natural resources if we should ignore the 
facts. By sacrificing her own time and 
comfort, she has caused all citizens to 
have an eye for the natural components 
of comfort and pleasure for ourselves 
and future generations of Americans. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
pride in our country which Mrs. John- 
son has restored. The tree plantings and 
flower growing are only representative of 
this larger mood. Her energy and vivac- 


ity have served as inspiration to people 
throughout the land, and rescued the 
idea of scenic charm from the waste and 
hurry of a modern industrial society. 
She has given us all a lift in spirit for 
which we are duly grateful. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent permission, I include with my re- 
marks at this point an interesting article 
written by Hugh Sidey in the current 
issue of Life magazine concerning Mrs. 
Johnson’s beautification program. 

I join with the distinguished and able 
writer of this article in the sentiments 
he so well expresses. I congratulate the 
First Lady of this country on her con- 
tinuing magnificent contribution in 
making this great land of ours more at- 
fat more liveable, and more beauti- 
Lapy BIRD, Says L.B.J., “WILL BEAUTIFY Us 

OUT or EXISTENCE” 


(By Hugh Sidey) 

There is a little confusion about who 
climbed on whose train. Lady Bird Johnson 
says that the natural beauty movement in 
this country had up steam and was rolling 
when she got aboard. The gardeners, orni- 
thologists and picnickers say that she laid 
out the track, stepped up to the throttle and 
made it all go. Everybody, just about, agrees 
that it is a high-balling train this summer. 
It may be, in fact, that the natural beauty 
program is the single most successful Great 
Society venture so far. And it is quite plain 
that Mrs. Johnson in the years ahead will 
be identified with natural beauty in the way 
Jackie Kennedy is remembered for the res- 
toration of the White House. 

The response to Lady Bird’s first plea to 
preserve and nurture the land was instan- 
taneous and is continuing. At least 200 let- 
ters a week come to Lady Bird asking her to 


settle highway location problems, thanking 
her because a neighbor was inspired to share 
her rose bush, and, once, enclosing a batch 
of delphinium seeds which poured out over 
the desks of the startled secretaries. The 
mail is called “quality mail” by the White 
House, which means it comes on nice paper 
and is often typed. Some of it is “dollar 
mail,” the true measure of a successful cam- 
paign. These are letters like the one from 
G.E. offering advice about burying transmis- 
sion lines to give neighborhoods a neat look. 

The phones ring too. One Washingtonian 
figured that Lady Bird could handle any 
problem, and when he saw a plant wilting 
in one of the parks he called and urged some 
sprinkling. Such confidence is not mis- 
placed. When one Ohioan wrote complain- 
ing of some unsightly airplane hulks at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Mrs. John- 
son brought the letter to the Secretary of 
Defense, who was dining at the White House 
that evening. In 24 hours the planes had 
been ordered behind a grove of trees. 

The movement has been notably free 
of partisan politics. Republican Senator 
Everett DIRKSEN was one of the first in line 
to ask Lady Bird to give a beauty speech in 
his home state. Laurance Rockefeller heads 
a Johnson advisory committee on natural 
beauty and has been a guest of Mrs, Johnson 
at the ranch when the spring flowers were 
in bloom. Robert Gray, who used to be the 
secretary of Eisenhower's Cabinet, rose at a 
dinner and toasted the program which makes 
“every good Republican feel guilty when he 
plants a geranium.” 

There have been suprisingly few mishaps 
in the program, although there was one scare 
from Peoria. The cherry tree that Lady Bird 
planted last year beside the courthouse in 
the new downtown plaza turned sickly, and 
dispatches to the White House despaired of 
its living. But this spring the April rains 
brought forth new leaves and wide rejoicing. 
Builders in the W. m areas suddenly 
discovered this spring that they could not 
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get a decent-sized azalea bush within 70 
miles of the capital: the beautification pro- 
gram had cleaned out the markets. Some 
statistical-minded naturalists insist that the 
landscape flower and shrub population has 
reached an alltime national high, just like 
the human population. 

Lady Bird has long been known for her 
shrewd financial instincts. And she hasn’t 
forgotten them in her pursuit of beauty. 
She is quick to remind people what Shell 
Oil discovered—that attractively landscaped 
filling stations in many instances outsold 
those decorated with balloons and pennants. 
Ladies apparently determine a large number 
of the motor stops and figure that stations 
with shade trees probably have more ap- 
pealing rest rooms too. Factory owners have 
reported that landscaping has helped cut 
down on personnel turnover. Not long ago 
Lady Bird stood in front of the Walker-Jones 
public school in a tough Washington neigh- 
borhood and counted 28 broken windows. 
Since then school and grounds have been 
beautified with the full involvement of the 
students, parents and faculty. There has 
not been a broken window and a few weeks 
ago Mrs. Johnson, in the Jacqueline Kennedy 
Garden at the White House, called up 9-year- 
old David Evans, who started the whole proj- 
ect with a plaintive letter asking for a bush, 
and gave him a special award for his school. 

Beauty across this land is such a diffuse 
project that Lady Bird has had to become 
more of a symbol than an on-the-spot 
beauty aid. But she does bring considerable 
personal experience to her role. She recalls 
one of the gratifying things in her past life 
was ending the day hot and tired from work 
in her garden. 
epitaph for her would be, “She planted three 
trees,” referring to three trees she lovingly 
planted and cared for in her Washington 
backyard in the days her husband was still 
a Texas senator. 

All 5 feet 3 inches of Lady Bird are in 
this fight. She selects her wardrobe with an 
eye to her beautification tasks. She needs 
dresses with the A-line design so that she 
can get her foot up on a shovel. The others 
are too tight for these earthy tasks, so she 
always chooses a few she calls her “tree- 
planting dresses.” Because planting season 
seems to come with rain, the Lady Bird 
entourage goes forth on its beauty trips each 
year equipped with umbrellas and slickers. 
Local residents can generally distinguish a 
beauty safari when it sets out from the 
White House because the end of the line is 
often brought up by a well-muscled Secret 
Service man carrying a potted White House 
seedling to be planted somewhere, 

Lady Bird has one nagging worry. She 
wants words that better express the move- 
ment, which she thinks has touched a deep 
sense of duty to this country. Natural 
beauty, beautification, conservation—those 
terms are part of it but not all of what the 
movement is after. New York’s Mary Lasker 
got close when, commenting on Mrs, John- 
son’s campaign, she said, “She’s lifted the 
spirits of everyone.” And the President him- 
self had a good thought one day as he sur- 
veyed the acres of wildflowers his wife had 
sown all over his ranch and remarked with 
gruff delight, “She’s going to beautify us 
right out of existence.” What a way to go. 


She jokes that a fitting 


INTEREST RATE WAR INTENSI- 
FIES—ONCE AGAIN FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BOARD ACTS CONTRARY 


CALLED TO PASS ON MATTER 
MONDAY, JULY 25 
Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last De- 
cember 6 the Federal Reserve Board 
moved quickly and secretly to drastically 
raise interest rates across the board. 
This is nothing new for the Federal Re- 
serve, as Members will certainly recall 
the three recessions within the 8 years of 
the last Republican administration—all 
caused by the Federal Reserve's big 
banker-inspired tight money, high inter- 
est policies. We all recognize, of course, 
that it is the Federal Reserve—and only 
the Federal Reserve—which controls the 
availability and cost of credit to every 
man, woman, and child in America, in- 
cluding the Federal and State and local 
governments as well. 

But the Fed’s defiant move—it was 
defiant because they have assumed 
power they do not legally possess by 
law—had the effect of kicking off a vi- 
cious, senseless, and destructive rate war 
between our financial institutions. High 
Federal Reserve officials have admitted 
before the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress, of which I have the privi- 
lege of being chairman, as well as our 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
that the reason for these high rates— 
they raised the top rates that banks may 
pay on certificates of deposit a startling 
3714 percent—was that the large money 
market banks would lose $3.5 billion of 
corporate deposits in December 1965 
alone unless permitted by the Fed to hike 
their interest payments on these deposits. 

Immediately many commercial banks 
began paying up to 5 percent, and even 
more, on small, short-term deposits, 
causing a serious drain of funds from 
thrift institutions. This has had the ter- 
rible result of drying up funds for home 
loans already in short supply and with 
interest rates bumping up against the 
usury laws in many States. In the 
meantime, American families are find- 
ing themselves unable to afford adequate 
housing, and the building and mortgage 
industry—already in a serious slump— 
faces an out-and-out depression. Build- 
ers are in a very bad situation now with 
housing starts way down; in a few 
months they face complete disaster. 
This is no exaggeration, Mr. Speaker, 
and it is all because of the Federal Re- 
serve’s December action to bail out a 
few large banks which had overextended 
themselves in financing inflationary 
plant and equipment expansion by their 
larger corporate clients. 

The July 1 dividend date threatened 
further withdrawals of funds from sav- 
ings institutions into the commercial 
banks, but because of the July 4 congres- 
sional recess, your Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency found it absolutely 
impossible to report out a bill and get 
action on the House floor—assuming we 
would be fortunate enough to immedi- 
ately secure Rules Committee approval— 
and action by the body before July 1. 

Instead, your committee approved a 
strongly worded resolution calling upon 
the Federal Reserve Board within 30 
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days to put an end to the current rate 
war which may well trigger another ter- 
rible and tragic recession. The Fed 
started the rate war; they can stop it. 
If they again prove themselves defiant 
to the people’s elected officials, your 
committee has promised positive and 
vigorous action. 

The resolution approved by your Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on June 23 
makes perfectly clear that in the con- 
sidered judgment of its members there 
presently exists excessive interest rate 
competition which is not merely un- 
sound, but will very likely lead to dis- 
astrous results. This resolution which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that same day calls upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board “within 30 days to put to an 
end this excessive interest rate competi- 
tion and to forestall the threat of such 
further competition.” 

Action the Federal Reserve Board 
should take to end this terrible state of 
affairs includes, in addition to the ob- 
vious necessity of rolling back its drastic 
increase in interest rates payable on time 
deposits, prohibiting automatic renewal 
of consumer “CD's,” prohibiting multiple 
maturity dates, increasing minimum ma- 
turities, and increasing required reserves. 
Mr. Speaker, there is no question what- 
ever that the Federal Reserve has ade- 
quate authority to end this costly rate 
war. The Reserve Board already pos- 
sesses adequate legal authority for every 
single one of the adjustments I have just 
mentioned necessary to restore the situa- 
tion prior to December 6. 

So it was with a feeling of tremendous 
disappointment, though not surprise, Mr. 
Speaker, that I learned of the Federal 
Reserve’s reaction to your committee’s 
plea for a return to financial and mone- 
tary sanity. The Reserve Board cast a 
crumb from the rich man’s dinner table 
by announcing an increase in reserves on 
time deposits to 5 percent, up from 4 per- 
cent. This increase, Mr. Speaker, is 
worse than no action at all because 
standing alone it will not stem the sav- 
ings outflow or help a starving money 
market at all. It will have the effect of 
giving the big banks another excuse to 
once again hike their already usurious 
interest rates. This action only makes 
money a little bit tighter and a little bit 
more expensive. It will have the effect of 
making the next recession caused by the 
Federal Reserve come just that much 
sooner and be just that much more 
severe. 

This July 15 action limiting to 5 per- 
cent the interest payable on multiple 
maturity time deposits will be equally in- 
effective. Even the bankers themselves 
have accused the Federal Reserve of an 
exercise in futility. The most you can 
say about these moves is that they con- 
stitute, finally, a confession of error on 
the part of the Federal Reserve. Mr. 
Speaker, the 33 members of your commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency have la- 
bored long and hard on this problem. 
We bent over backward to give the Re- 
serve Board an opportunity to correct 
their own mistake. Their response is on 
the verge of arrogance. Instead of wish- 
ing to assist your committee in the public 
interest by relieving a terrible situation, 
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the Federal Reserve has taken action 
which can only make it worse. 

This is a cruel joke on the thousands 
of builders, real estate people, and home 
buyers. It is a shame and a disgrace 
that time after time after time the Fed- 
eral Reserve is able to take action harm- 
ful to the American public. The public 
certainly deserves better treatment than 
they are getting. It is high time that 
Congress met its responsibility and I can 
assure all my colleagues that this will be 
the Banking and Currency Committee’s 
first order of business Monday of next 
week, July 25, upon expiration of the 30- 
day period specified in our June 23 reso- 
lution. 

We must make sure that last Decem- 
ber’s attempt by the Federal Reserve 
Board to take sole control over the Na- 
tion’s economic reins can never happen 
again. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS IS ONE 
ANSWER 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House deliberates on this matter 
of an extension of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Program and its benefits to those 
impoverished in our large urban centers, 
I urge that we also bear in mind the 
diminishing opportunities that have 
plagued our rural areas for some years 
now. That 100,000 farmers find it nec- 
essary to leave the land each year is con- 
vineing evidence of the lack of opportu- 
nity in rural America, 

I wonder how long America can stand 
this migration? The demands on our 
great agricultural industry are constant- 
ly increasing to a point where the era of 
farm surpluses in this Nation is rapidly 
drawing to a close. We seem to have 
overlooked the outstanding contributions 
agriculture has made to this Nation, at 
least in the matter of incentives and re- 
wards. 

For a long time I have watched with 
great interest the dialog on food prices 
and their impact on our rising cost of 
living. We now have ample proof that 
the fault does not lie with the farmers 
and cattlemen. My concern, of course, is 
prompted by the fact that large numbers 
of my constituents are engaged in the 
production of grain and livestock. 

In recent years, I have devoted a great 
deal of energy on legislation that will bol- 
ster, rather than depress farm prices. It 
would appear that we have not done 
enough. My premise, then and nov, is 
that our farm population, that has made 
American agriculture the miracle of the 
civilized world, is still the least rewarded 
of any segment of our affluent society. 

I submit that my concern for a better 
way of life for our rural population is 
right, and I will continue my fight for 
higher farm incomes. We should strive 
for parity, and in the process resist any 
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moves that will curtail, or depress farm 
prices. They should go up. 

Our farm economy is entitled to more 
adequate rewards for several reasons: 

First, agricultural productivity has 
outpaced industrial productivity in this 
Nation by a factor of three to one, and 
has resulted in a $44 billion farm indus- 


Second, our farm output provides 25 
percent of our exports netting over $5 
billion in cash receipts; 

Third, the application of our scientific 
know-how on the land is not equaled by 
any other nation; 

Finally, the American people only have 
to spend 18 percent of their disposable 
income for food, the lowest rate in the 
world. As a matter of fact, it is approxi- 
mately 3 percent lower than it was in 
1960. The prospects for a reduction to 17 
percent are excellent. Further, our per- 
centage of income requirements for food 
is more than 10 percent below that of 
most countries of Western Europe. 

There are many other reasons, but 
these are the principal ones. Yet, de- 
spite these vast contributions to our gen- 
eral welfare, the rewards for our rural 
population are meager indeed. 

In 1965 our farmers earned 35 percent 
less than what nonfarmers received. 

In 1965 farm prices were 14 percent be- 
low their 1952 level, and in this same 
year, the farmer’s share of the food 
market basket was 39 percent—the same 
as it was in 1939. 

We now have the National Commission 
on Food Marketing’s Report which fixes 
responsibility for increasing food prices 
squarely on the shoulders of food proc- 
essors and distributors. The farmer and 
the cattleman are not responsible for 
runaway food prices, or their inflationary 
spiral. 

In our program to increase farm prices, 
several factors having to do with in- 
creased production are significant: 

On the authority of the Vice President 
and the Department of Agriculture, sur- 
pluses are dwindling, as for example, 
wheat and feed grains. We no longer 
refer to them as “surplus,” rather they 
are now Called “reserves.” We have re- 
cently released 10 million acres of farm 
lands to increase production. 

World population is exploding and 
much of the world is underfed. For ex- 
ample, in 1965 there were 63 million more 
mouths to feed, yet total worldwide food 
production remained the same as it was 
in 1964. Exports of American farm 
products will reach a record of $6.5 bil- 
lion in 1966 and it is estimated that this 
will grow to $8 billion by 1970. There 
seems to be widespread recognition now 
that farmers should be permitted to or- 
ganize marketing cooperatives on all 
commodities in order to increase their 
bargaining power. 

Increased demand for farm products 
both here and abroad will provide the 
farmer with a more adequate return on 
his investment and hard work. I believe 
our greatest hope lies in increased ex- 
ports that will be encouraged, both by 
our food-for-freedom legislation, and 
by our efforts to make other nations of 
the world more self-sufficient. We have 
found that, as incomes in foreign lands 
increase by 10 percent per capita, the 
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imports of U.S. farm products go up 10 
percent. 

The United States currently exports 
only 4 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct. The greatest proportion of this is 
farm produce. Herein lies a great chal- 
lenge to our Federal Government and in- 
dustry alike, that jointly they may de- 
velop foreign markets where our goods 
and products are in growing demand. 
Herein lies a healthy solution to the 
problems resulting from the current de- 
pression in farm income. Herein lies 
real economic opportunity for our rural 
population that has given America so 
much. 

We must not cease in our efforts to 
bring farm income up to parity. Our 
rural population must have greater in- 
centive, if they are to meet the chal- 
lenges of the future. 


TRIBUTES TO THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH HOSPITAL, POLSON, 
MONT. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Otsen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to take this opportunity to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
splendid tributes that were made to the 
Sisters of St. Joseph Hospital, Polson, 
Mont., on the golden anniversary of the 
establishment of their great humanitari- 
an service to that community. 

The verse of the songs spoke eloquently 
for those devoted women of the religious 
hospitallers of St. Joseph. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE 
(Words and music by John F, Martin, in 
appreciation for the religious hospitallers 

of St. Joseph, golden anniversary, July 16, 

1966) 

FIRST REFRAIN 
Jubilee, Jubilee, sing it gaily 
For The Ladies In White, on The Hill. 
What a wonderful day when they came here 
to stay 
On persuasion of Father O'Maley. 
Jubilee, Jubilee, in their honor, 
Let the people rejoice full and free 
For the love and good will, and the care of 
the ill, 
Jubilee, Golden Jubilee. 
LEGEND 
They came from the Land of the Maple Leaf 
To the Land of the Big Blue Sky 
To serve in the name of their patron Saint 
With their hopes and their vision high. 
They toiled through the years for humanity 
Like St. Joseph would have them do. 
Gentle Ladies In White, through the day, 
through the night, 
To their mission of love ever true. 
SECOND REFRAIN 
Jubilee, Jubilee, in thanksgiving 
For the Temple of Hope on The Hill, 
For the people who cared, for the wealth 
freely shared, 
For the Sisters who made life worth living. 
Every breeze through the trees seems to say 
it, 
And the children at play dance with glee. 
What a glorious day, every heart glad and 


gay, 
Jubilee, Golden Jubilee. 
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So LIKE AN ANGEL 
(A tribute to “The Dedicated Nurse,” by 
John F. Martin, presented at the golden 
jubilee, Religious Hospitallers of St. Joseph, 
Polson, Mont., July 16, 1966) 
VERSE 


Each day and night your light is shining 
there. 
In garments white, you seem an angel fair 
To tend our ills, to take our fears away, 
And hope that all may have a brighter day, 
With each tomorrow. 


CHORUS 


So like an Angel, in white flowing gown, 

So like “The Angel” of nursing renown. 

Watching and waiting, tending wit’ care 

Whispering the right words, sometimes a 
prayer. 

So like the sunshine that follows the rain. 

Changing grey skies to blue, 

Some say that angels have bright golden 
wings, 

But we think they must be like you. 


DECISION OF WORLD COURT ON 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROsENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision of the World Court on South- 
West Africa represents a victory of nar- 
row legalism over the clear dictates of 
international justice. It is a blow to the 
prestige of the Court, a blow to the op- 
pressed of southern Africa, and a blow 
to all those in the world who seek the 
peaceful and legal elimination of oppres- 
sion. 

There will be those who will rightly 
refuse to accept the decision as the final 
word on South-West Africa, South Africa 
and apartheid. I urge the United States 
to join that group and to take the lead 
in proposing new initiatives for self-de- 
termination through the United Na- 
tions—an international institution of 
more proven willingness to accept its ob- 
ligations and take risks in the cause of 
world peace. 


REBUILDING AMERICAN RURAL 
SOCIETY 
Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 


Recorp and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, today 
more than ever before, the remaining 
healthy and vital areas of rural America 
are threatened with extinction. We are 
all concerned with the excessive drain of 
manpower and ability from the country- 
side to the already overburdened cities. 
If this trend continues, the country will 
face the unfortunate prospect of larger, 
less governable city ghettos and depopu- 
lated, withering, rural ghost towns. Fur- 
ther, the people who are most likely to 
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migrate to the cities are precisely those 
that rural areas urgently need. The 
young, the intelligent, the educated, the 
ambitious, and the talented move from 
the country to seek their fortune in the 
city. When they leave we all suffer. 

To reverse the trend, we must bring 
about the rebirth, the renaissance, of the 
towns and villages of the countryside. 
Mayors, civic planners, churchmen, 
bankers, businessmen, and in fact almost 
all thoughtful people in this Nation rec- 
ognize the necessity of rebuilding a vital 
rural society in America. I agree with 
these people and I am introducing a bill 
which I call the “rural renaissance” bill 
as an amendment to the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961. 

The rural renaissance bill will pro- 
vide long-term capital and credit to de- 
velopers of small and medium-sized in- 
dustries in rural America. It will create 
a sound, solvent credit program that can 
pump credit into rural areas, thus mak- 
ing capital and credit equally available 
to cities and rural areas. With the re- 
source of capital, industrious and capa- 
ble businessmen will be able to provide 
challenging jobs and new opportunities 
for the youth of rural America. 

The bill provides for an authorization 
not to exceed $200 million in any fiscal 
year and that no applicant shall have 
unpaid principal indebtedness above $3 
million. Further, the depreciation de- 
duction under the bill will be based on a 
useful life of 6 years thereby allowing 
rapid depreciation under existing Fed- 
eral law. 

If we are to best utilize the resources 
of our countryside, we must do some- 
thing soon. And our most valuable re- 
source, people, can only be put to use if 
we start now to make life in rural Amer- 
ica meaningful and rewarding. To this 
end, we must create a Rural Renais- 
sance, the rebirth intended by this bill. 

I consider that this bill will help re- 
vitalize rural America and thereby stem 
the damaging flow of people and re- 
sources to the cities. The rebirth of rural 
areas will return them to prosperous 
membership in the American economy, 
and thus benefit the entire Nation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon (at the request of Mr. Duncan of 
Oregon, for the period from July 15, 
1966, to August 1, 1966, inclusive, on 
account of attendance at Conference of 
World Council of Churches at Geneva 
as official U.S. delegate from the Church 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Puctnsk1, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, for 20 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks, 

Mr. Kerra, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Carter (at the request of Mr. 
Smirx of New York), for 30 minutes, on 
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July 21, 1966; and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. CaMERoNn (at the request of Mr. 
Apams), for 40 minutes, on July 25; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of New York) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Morse, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. WIILIaus in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include certain newspaper 
articles in connection with the debate 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COHELAN to revise and extend his 
remarks in Committee of the Whole to- 
day and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Farnum (at the request of Mr. 
Apams) to include extraneous matter 
and tables with his remarks made today 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of New York) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BELL. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. CORBETT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Apams) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Focarty in two instances. 

Mr. Farnum. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. FALLON. 

Mr. Monacan. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. REEs. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. GRIDER. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. SWEENEY. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.3466. An act to change the name of the 
Rolla Jewel Bearing Plant at Rolla, N. Dak., 
to the William Langer Jewel Bearing Plant; 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 822. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain public land in 
Wyoming to Clara Dozier Wire. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 318. An act to amend section 4071 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 21, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2577. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to liberalize the pro- 
visions of title 38, United States Code, re- 
lating to the reinstatement and renewal 
of term policies of national service and 
U.S. Government life insurance, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Senate Joint Resolution 108. Joint 
resolution to amend the joint resolution pro- 
viding for membership of the United States 
in the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History and to authorize appropriations 
therefor; with amendment (Rept. No. 1743). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 11880. A bill to authorize con- 
clusion of an agreement with Mexico for joint 
measures for solution of the lower Rio Grande 
salinity problem; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1744). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 13825. A bill to authorize the 
conclusion of an agreement for the joint 
construction by the United States and Mexico 
of an international flood control project for 
the Tijuana River in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, 
with Mexico, and for other p ; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1745). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROYBAL: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report of the special study mission 
to Chile, Peru, and the Dominican Republic, 
November 6-19, 1965; (Rept. No. 1746). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 15485. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of certain fluorspar and ferroman- 
ganese held in the national and supple- 
mental es; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1747). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on HR. 14324, an act to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for re- 
search and development, construction of 
facilities, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1748). Ordered 
to be printed. 
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Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 11979. A bill to make permanent 
the act of May 22, 1965, authorizing the pay- 
ment of special allowances to dependents of 
members of the uniformed services to offset 
expenses incident to their evacuation, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1749). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 16352. A bill to establish temporary 
ceilings on the rates of interest which may 
be paid by certain institutions, and to pro- 
vide relief to the mortgage market; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 16353. A bill to establish a Board of 
Higher Education to plan, establish, orga- 
nize, and operate a public community col- 
lege and a public college of arts and sciences 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

ELR. 16354. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 16355. A bill to promote and foster the 
development of a modern merchant marine 
by enco the orderly replacement and 
modernization of merchant vessels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 16356. A bill to provide for settle- 
ment of labor disputes which are subject 
to the Railway Labor Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 16357. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish a selected 
extended tenure personnel program so as to 
permit the retention in the Armed Forces of 
certain highly skilled officers and enlisted 
personnel and, in this manner, reduce per- 
sonnel costs and increase efficiency in the 
Armed Forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 16358. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 16359. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act to prohibit the use in the com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 16360. A bill to incorporate Recovery, 

Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACKIE: 

H.R. 16361, A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extensions of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 16362. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 16363. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Pawtucket, R. I.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 16364. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
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thereunder, in the case of an individual oth- 
erwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 16365. A bill making an appropriation 
to enable the Post Office Department to ex- 
tend city delivery service on a door delivery 
service basis to postal patrons now receiving 
curbside delivery service who qualify for door 
delivery service; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 16366. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to increase tc 
$500 the amount paid by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in connection with the funerals of cer- 
tain veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 16367. A bill to extend the benefits ot 
the war orphans’ educational assistance pro- 
gram to the children of those veterans of the 
Philippines Commonwealth Army who died 
or have become permanently and totally dis- 
abled by reason of their service during World 
War II, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 16368. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act so as to authorize grants to air pollu- 
tion control agencies for maintenance of air 
pollution control programs in addition to 
present authority for grants to develop, 
establish, or improve such programs; make 
the use of appropriations under the act more 
flexible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations under the act and deleting the 
provision limiting the total of grants for 
support of air pollution control programs to 
20 percent of the total appropriation for any 
year, extend the duration of the programs 
authorized by the act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16369. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. z 

H.R. 16370. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 16371. A bill to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 16372. A bill to amend title N of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 16373. A bill to provide additional au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Interior for 
land acquisition in the Delaware Water Gap 
National Recreation Area; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 16374. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 16375. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 16376. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
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By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 16377. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 16378. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H. R. 16379. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16380. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

ELR. 16381. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 16382. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 16383. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 16384. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 16385. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 16386. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 16387. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 16388. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 16389. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the transportation 
of mail at no cost to the sender to and from 
the United States and combat areas overseas 
as designated by the President, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16390. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to authorize aircraft 
noise abatement regulation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16391. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other 
potentially harmful items, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 16392. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
income tax to employers for the expenses of 
providing training programs for employees 
and prospective employees; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16393. A bill to amend titles I, IV, X, 
XIV, XVI, XVIII, and XIX of the Social 
Security Act to require that drugs provided 
by, or under programs receiving Federal 
financial assistance pursuant to such titles, 
must be prescribed and furnished on a non- 
proprietary or generic basis; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 16394. A bill for the relief of certain 
enlisted members of the military services 
who lost interest on amounts deposited un- 
der section 1035 of title 10, United States 
Code, or prior laws authorizing enlisted 
members’ deposits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 16395. A bill to authorize on-the- 
job training and apprenticeship programs 
under the veterans’ educational assistance 
program embodied in title 38 of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 16396. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 16397. A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275), as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 16398. A bill to amend the Inter- 
mal Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage 
the construction of facilities to control water 
and air pollution by allowing a tax credit 
for expenditures incurred in constructing 
such facilities and by permitting the de- 
duction or amortization over a period of 1 
to 5 years, of such expenditures; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REDLIN: 

H.R. 16399. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 16400. A bill to amend the Mental 
Retardation Facilities Construction Act in 
order to permit the construction of class- 
rooms under that act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 16401. A bill to amend section 503 
of title 38 of the United States Code so as 
to provide that certain social security bene- 
fits may be waived and not counted as in- 
come under that section; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 16402. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961, to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to finance and participate with State 
and local interests in the financing of recre- 
ational enterprises and industrial establish- 
ments needed for the economic development 
of rural areas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 16403. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 16404. A bill to provide for a more 

conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
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rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ORONSKI: 

H.R. 16405. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 16406. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.J. Res. 1215. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the period beginning November 27, 
1966, and ending December 1, 1966, as Na- 
tional Dairy Farmers Cooperatives Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.J. Res. 1216. Joint resolution designat- 
ing the second Sunday in October of each 
year as National Grandmothers Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Con. Res. 839. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress on the hold- 
ing of elections in South Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. Con. Res. 840. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REDLIN: 

H. Con. Res. 841. Concurrent resolution 
relating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Con. Res. 842. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 843. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H. Con. Res. 844. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H. Con. Res. 845. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 16407. A bill authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to the Danville Junior College, Dan- 
ville, Ill; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16408. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ali 

Mazgugi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 16409. A bill for the relief of Dr, Felix 
Hurtado Perez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 16410. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Robert R. De Guglielmo; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 16411. A bill for the relief of Clarence 

G. Larson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. ROYBAL: 
H.R. 16412. A bill for the relief of Hae Ung 
Kyang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. MET- 
CALF). 

Rev. Donald O. Wilson, rector, St. 
James Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Baltimore, Md., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God of earth and sky, who in Thy 
power rulest our universe, we are grate- 
ful that humble mortals may come to 
Thee and call upon Thee to be our aid 
as we attenc to the affairs of men. So 
we who are assembled here address our- 
selves to Thee and petition Thv presence 
and guidance in all we think and say and 
do. 

Make us humble: in our humility make 
us hard to the dictates of selfish wills and 
the dictates of mortal minds, but estab- 
lish within us a deep sensitivity to the 
leading of the divine will that is always 
concerned about the good of our country 
and people. 

Make us wise: in our deliberations, help 
us to value our intellectual pursuits of 
objective truth that decisions may be 
based on revelation coming from diver- 
gent points of view so that we spend little 
time in conflict about nonessentials. 
Help us to be so intent on serving our 
country and our fellow men that we re- 
ceive with joy such decisions that, while 
they may not be pleasing to an individual 
point of view, are, to our knowledge and 
faith, pleasing to Thee. 

Make us courageous: we pray Thee, di- 
rect the course of our Government 
through these persons entrusted with the 
task of governing. Fill them with cour- 
age to decide and lead not only for the 
short time of the present, but for the 
enduring future. We lay before Thee the 
complex problems of our time, that, di- 
rected by Thee, we may be led to their 
proper solutions, not for reason of pride 
or vainglory, but that mankind may 
enjoy the proper fulfillment of their hu- 
man potential as they live in Thy world, 
with their fellow men in freedom, pros- 
perity, love, and happiness. 

Grant that we may labor so diligently 
that we have joy in full measure, know- 
ing that in serving, we are instruments 
of Thy will. 

Bless tho President of these United 
States, and all those in authority. 
Grant them Thy gifts of health, wisdom, 
and courage and make them ever mind- 
ful of their calling to serve Thee by serv- 
ing all, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 19, 1966, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 18, 1966, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 2266) to 
authorize the Attorney General to trans- 
fer to the Smithsonian Institution title 
to certain objects of art. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
withdrawing the nomination of Bruce L. 
Moore to be postmaster at Bear Lake, 
Pa. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 3034) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to engage 
in feasibility investigations of certain 
water resource development proposals, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 1336. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heismann; 

H.R. 1822. An act for the relief of Won 
Loy Jung; 

H.R. 10633. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Quileute Tribe of In- 
dians, including the Hoh Tribe, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 10846. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nabokoff and Emil Homoceanu. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 822) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain public land in Wyoming to Clara 
Dozier Wire. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
Tutoe y their titles and referred as in- 
cated: 


H.R. 1336. An act for the relief of Rene 
Hugo Heismann; 

H.R. 1822. An act for the relief of Won Loy 
Jung; and 

H.R. 10846. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Nabokoff and Emil Homoceanu; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10633. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Quileute Tribe of In- 
dians, including the Hoh Tribe, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
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ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


DELETION OF INTEREST RATE LIMITATION ON 
DEBENTURES ISSUED BY FEDERAL INTERME- 
DIATE CREDIT BANKS 
A letter from the Governor, Farm Credit 

Administration, Washington, D.C., trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

delete the interest rate limitation on deben- 
tures issued by Federal intermediate credit 
banks (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN TO MINNKOTA 
Power COOPERATIVE, INC., GRAND FORKS, 
NoRrTH DAKOTA 
A letter from the Administrator, Rural 

Electrification Administration, Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on the ap- 
proval of a loan to the Minnkota Power Co- 
operative, Inc., of Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations. 


LIBERALIZATION OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
REINSTATEMENT AND RENEWAL OF TERM 
POLICIES oF NATIONAL SERVICE AND U.S. GOV- 
ERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 

oposed legislation to liberalize the provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to the reinstatement and renewal of term 
policies of national service and U.S. Govern- 
ment life insurance (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


Report or CIA UNDER Pustic Law 85-934 


A letter from the Director, Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, that, during fiscal year 
1966, that Agency made no grants under the 
authority of Public Law 85-934; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on significant problems in 
the administration of right-of-way acquisti- 
tion activities for the Federal-aid highway 

in the State of Utah, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Department of Commerce, dated 
July 1966 (with am accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of procurement of 
equipment for implementing automation of 
water data records, Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, dated July 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on potential savings through 
greater use of available Government gasoline 
outlets, Department of Defense, dated July 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on savings available by use of 
conventionally designed airport traffic con- 
trol towers at low-activity airports, Federal 
Aviation Agency, dated June 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on survey of internal audits and 
inspections relating to United States activi- 
ties in Vietnam, Department of State, Agency 
for International Development, Department 
of Defense, dated July 1966 (with an accom- 


panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment tions. 
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PROPOSED Concession CONTRACT at GLEN 
CANYON Dam SITE, ARIZONA 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed concession contract at the 
Glen Canyon Dam site in Glen Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area, Ariz. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT UNDER SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
Act or 1950 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on activi- 

ties under the Subversive Activities Control 

Act of 1950, for the year ended May 31, 1966 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS ON PETITIONS OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
AccoRDING THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH 
PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATIONS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports on the petitions of certain aliens 
according third preference and sixth prefer- 
ence classifications to said aliens (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Citizens’ Action Commit- 
tee, Inc., Erie, Pa., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to appropriate sufficient moneys 
to enable antipoverty efforts to continue; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The petition of John L. Horn, assistant 
professor of psychology, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo., remonstrating against any plan 
to expand conscripton; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Chicago, Ill., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to remove the pro- 
hibition ordered by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration against the landing of flights 
at National Airport, Washington, D.C., origi- 
nating at points outside a radius of 500 miles 
of the Capital; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

A resolution adopted by the Metropolitan 

Commission, St. Paul, Minn., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish and promulgate a maximum standard 
of aircraft noise; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the British Hon- 
duran Freedom Committee of New York, N.Y., 
remonstrating against the claim of Guate- 
mala to British Honduras; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Council of State Parks, St. Paul, Minn., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to 
establish the Voyageurs National Park in the 
Rainy Lake-Kabetogama Peninsula area; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the North Dakota 
Pharmaceutical Association, Bismarck, N. 
Dak., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to grant commissions to pharmacists 
entering the armed services; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


DESIGNATION OF FLAG DAY AS A 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY—RESOLU- 
TION OF SENATE OF STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp, Senate Resolution No. 24 of 
the Senate of the State of Pennsylvania, 
together with a letter of transmittal, 
signed by the Secretary of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, Mark Gruell, Jr. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
resolution were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
July 13, 1966. 
Hon. HUGH Scorr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Goop MORNING Senator Scorr: At its ses- 
sion on July 11, 1966, the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania unanimously adopted Resolution, 
Serial No. 24, 

In accordance with the directions con- 
tained therein, I am forwarding a certified 
copy to you. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Marx GRUELL, Jr. 


SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTION 


“Pennsylvania is the only State to observe 
Flag Day as a legal holiday, yet the symbol 
of American freedom should be honored by 
all the states through appropriate cere- 
monies. 

“Presently before the United States Con- 
gress is H.R, 1675 which makes Flag Day a 
national holiday. ‘This bill, which was spon- 
sored by the Honorable WILLARD S. Currin, 
a member of Congress from our own State 
of Pennsylvania, is worthy of support; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania memorializes the 
United States Congress to enact H.R. 1675 
which will make Flag Day a national holi- 
day; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania and to our two United 
States Senators.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Senate Resolution, Serial No. 
24, introduced by Senator John T, Van Sant 
and adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania 
the eleventh day of July, one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-six. 

MARK GRUELL, Jr., 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amendments: 

S. 1681. A bill to provide for uniform, fair, 
and equitable treatment of persons, busi- 
nesses, or farms displaced by Federal and 
federally assisted programs (Rept. No. 1378). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Frank C. Di Luzio, of New Mexico, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

5.3628. A bill for the relief of Dr, Jacques 
Charbonniez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3629. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures by the city of Hartford, Conn., eligible 
as local grants-in-aid for purposes of title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 3630. A bill to mesh the combined efforts 
of government at all levels with private en- 
deavors to provide jobs and dignity for the 
poor; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

S. 3631. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and in te therein provi- 
sions relating to the U.S. Labor Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRIFFIN when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 


SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Public Works. 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Judi- 
ciary Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MaNsFreLp, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


THE OPPORTUNITY CRUSADE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, when 
the Johnson administration first pro- 
posed its so-called war on poverty pro- 
gram, it was with great reluctance that I 
was forced to oppose the hastily contrived 
proposals. I felt that the poverty pro- 
gram, though completely laudatory in 
principle, was unacceptable on a num- 
ber of grounds: it bypassed State and 
local governments, it was subject to 
political manipulation, and it relied too 
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heavily on Government handout-type 
programs instead of genuine self-help, 
opportunity-generating programs. 

Plenty of evidence has been produced 
to indicate that my concerns were well 
founded. In the past 3 years we have 
seen a gigantic program waddle from one 
mistake to another while dollar bills 
escaped in every direction—landing here 
in a politician’s pocket, there in a public 
relations budget, but providing genuine 
opportunity for few people. 

After 3 years of experience with the 
so-called war on poverty, we have seen 
evidence of mutiny in the ranks and dis- 
satisfaction among the lieutenants. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
time is long overdue for the serious and 
thoughtful look at the poverty program 
which the Nation was denied when the 
program was so hastily presented and 
rubberstamped by Congress in 1963. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
bill entitled “The Opportunity Crusade 
of 1966.” I believe, and I think a major- 
ity of Americans agree, that our duty 
and responsibility is to provide oppor- 
tunity to the extent possible for those 
Americans who are economically or so- 
cially disadvantaged. 

The opportunity crusade would mesh 
the combined efforts of government at 
all levels with private endeavors to pro- 
vide a complete substitute for the Presi- 
dent’s lagging war on poverty. It would 
begin the imperative task of coordinat- 
ing thousands of activities that today 
account for well over $100 billion an- 
nually in the poverty war. The bill 
would enlist State and local governments 
as partners in the opportunity crusade. 
It would infuse new vitality and new 
realism into programs for training, edu- 
cating, and motivating the tired, the 
cynical, and the hopeless in our midst. 

Following are the main features of the 
opportunity crusade: 


1. JOB CORPS 


A revised and redirected type of Job 
Corps program would be established in 
the Department of Labor to be admin- 
istered under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. The new Job 
Corps would select those qualified youths 
who require a change of family or com- 
munity environment to respond to train- 
ing and for whom no other feasible pro- 
gram is available. Three distinct types 
of training centers would be available to 
meet the needs of enrollees: 

First. Skill centers operating in co- 
operation with industry to provide voca- 
tional training for more advanced en- 
rollees. 

Second. Conservation centers provid- 
ing training in basic education and “con- 
servation” vocations. 

Third. Military career centers giving 
those enrollees who volunteer the kind 
of training that will equip them for a 
career in military service for which they 
would not otherwise be qualified, 

Standards of conduct would be estab- 
lished and the Job Corps director would 
be empowered to dismiss and discipline 
n who breach standards of zon- 

uct. 

Counseling and placement services 
would be available to assist in the tran- 
sition from the Job Corps to employment. 
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2. NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

A Neighborhood Youth Corps program 
would be established in the Depariment 
of Labor to be administered under the 
manpower, development, and training 
programs. Enrollees in the programs 
would be limited to those youths whose 
family incomes meet a fixed standard of 
poverty or whose families are on welfare. 
Two types of programs would be avail- 
able to meet the special needs of this 
group: 

First. An in-school program designed 
to provide employment for those youths 
who are in need of employment in order 
to resume or continue their education. 

Second. An Industry Youth Corps es- 
tablished for those youths who would not 
profit from further regular academic 
training. Enrollees in this program 
would be employed by private, profit- 
making enterprises while receiving per- 
sonally oriented vocational training. 
Two-thirds of the wages of the enrollee 
would be paid by the employer and one- 
third would be paid by the Labor De- 
partment. 

3. COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 


The community action program should 
have great potential in the commit- 
ment to combat poverty. The oppor- 
tunity crusade sets out basic criteria for 
the selection and qualification of com- 
munity action boards. The criteria 
would eliminate much of the conflict 
that has marked community action pro- 
grams in the past. The unique and dis- 
tinctive needs of rural areas would be met 
by special provisions for the establish- 
ment of community action programs in 
those areas. Recognizing the present in- 
equity in the distribution of community 
action funds, which has resulted in un- 
derfunding for the rural areas, the bill 
would earmark separate funds for rural 
areas. Fiscal controls would be estab- 
lished by requiring preaudits, audit con- 
trols, and salary limitations. 

4. STATE BONUS PLAN 


Present poverty programs have al- 
most completely ignored the important 
contribution that can and should be 
made by the States. Under the oppor- 
tunity crusade, the States would join as 
partners with the Federal Government in 
community action programs. 

5. HEADSTART 


As the original sponsors of a pre- 
school program, Republicans in Congress 
have been disturbed to see this impor- 
tant program become entangled in bu- 
reaucratic confusion and deprived of 
necessary funds. My bill would transfer 
the Headstart program to the Office of 
Education to be administered under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

et 6. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

This program would be transferred 
under my bill to the Office of Education. 
The emphasis would be directed to pro- 
grams of functional education in the 
basic subjects of the English language 
and mathematics. Neighborhood pro- 
grams specifically adapted to the customs 
and practices of the residents would be 
encouraged. 
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7. RURAL LOANS AND MIGRANT PROGRAMS 


Authority for the loan and migrant 
programs would be granted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be administered 
by the Farmer’s Home Administration. 
Loan provisions for low-income rural 
families would be liberalized. 

Special programs would be operated 
for migrant laborers to develop their 
skills for permanent employment, and 
to provide minimum standards of hous- 
ing, transportation, and other conditions. 
8. SMALL BUSINESS LOANS AND INCENTIVES 


This program would be under the au- 
thority of, and operated by, the Small 
Business Administration. Funds are 
provided specifically for this title to pre- 
vent a repetition of the starvation of 
small business during the past year when 
the program was brought to a disap- 
pointing halt by a lack of funds. 

9. WORK EXPERIENCE 


The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would have authority and 
responsibility for the work experience 
program. HEW is particularly equipped 
to administer this program which is de- 
signed to train adults caught in the cycle 
of public assistance and welfare. 

10. JOB SURVEY 


Under my bill, the Labor Department 
would institute a long-overdue na- 
tional skill survey to pinpoint the thou- 
sands of skilled job categories for which 
qualified applicants cannot be found. 

11. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AUTOMATION 


The employment service would be au- 
tomated to provide high speed, reliable 
joining of individuals with jobs. 

By involving private enterprise as well 
as State and local governments, $2.4 bil- 
lion would be committed to fight poverty 
under the opportunity crusade—only 
$1.4 billion of which would be Federal 
funds. This is contrasted to the $1.75 
program, all Federal funds, now pro- 
posed by the administration. 

Comparative proposed expenditures of oppor- 
tunity crusade and the war on poverty 
[In millions of dollars] 


Job Corps 


Ski oo ek 
(Conservation) 
(Military career) 


e Youth 


(In-sehool)......----- 
(Out-of-school)_...... 


Community action 


(Urban CAP) 
(Bonn so-so se 
(Rural CAP) 
(Bonus) 


Earmarked community 
action programs „ 


Employment service. 


(Skill surveys) 
(Automation) ..----- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Comparative proposed expenditures of oppor- 
tunity crusade and the war on poverty— 
Continued 


[In millions of dollars] 


1 Federal, State, local, and private funds. 

The opportunity crusade would re- 
quire involvement of the poor in com- 
munity action programs. No one knows 
the problems of the poor better than the 


poor themselves. If we do not give them 
the opportunity to help in the solution of 
their own problems, we are not likely to 
find real solutions. The poor should be 
involved in the first stages of policymak- 
ing at the local level. This approach is 
not new. It was the approach written 
into the first poverty bill. The 1964 act 
provides that community action pro- 
grams are to be formulated with the 
“maximum feasible participation of the 
poor.” However, Mr. Shriver and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity have re- 
fused to give effect to this language. In 
fact, when the guidelines were first es- 
tablished, they did not even mention 
representation of the poor. 

Why is it important that the poor be 
involved? Involvement generates moti- 
vation. And, motivation is a serious 
problem with many of those who are 
poor. 

Involvement also means responsibility. 
When a person is given no say in deci- 
sions that affect him, it is likely that he 
will feel no responsibility with respect to 
the implementation of those decisions. 

By involving the poor in the war on 
poverty, there is hope that they will be- 
come motivated to improve their own 
situation. As its name implies, the op- 
portunity crusade provides opportunity 
for the poor to participate in programs 
to help themselves. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3630) to mesh the com- 
bined efforts of government at all levels 
with private endeavors to provide jobs 
and dignity for the poor, introduced by 
Mr. GRIFFIN, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3630 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Opportunity Oru- 
sade Act of 1966”. 


Findings and Declaration of Purpose 

Sec. 2. It is the finding of Congress that, 
in spite of the impressive historical record 
of this Nation in offering unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for advancement to our citizens, 
much remains to be done. Artificial barriers 
and indigenous back too often inhibit 
the full development of individual poten- 
tial, It is not enough, however, simply to 
launch a program with compelling and per- 
suasive Objectives, A realistic program to 
help restore dignity and hor> to those who 
are unable to sustain themselves in modern 
society is our urgent imperative. A program 
which merely raises expectations and admin- 
istrative salaries without meaningful results 
fails to meet the dynamic requirements of 
our society. Those citizens who are to be 
served by government programs must have 
a significant role in helping themselves, 
Expenditures by government to do things 
to beneficiaries, rather than in partnership 
with beneficiaries, is a miscarriage of the true 
congressional purpose of dignifying human 
lives. 

It is therefore the policy of the United 
States to provide these individuals at low 
levels of income and education with the 
power and hope necessary to raise themselves 
above the levels of poverty. 

To accomplish this objective it is the in- 
tent of Congress that the needs of the very 
young be given first priority. Sensible and 
diverse programs emphasizing education, 
health, strengthening of the family and pro- 
ductive jobs must have maximum local and 
individual participation. Community action, 
involying the poor at policymaking levels 
with officials and citizens of talent and ex- 
perience, is the indispensible ingredient of 
success. Permanent, productive jobs, with 
personal dignity and independence must be 
provided primarily by private enterprise. It 
is the role of government to stimulate, edu- 
cate and provide incentives. All levels of 
government must participate in a meaning- 
ful way. It is the intent of Congress that 
this Act shall launch an opportunity crusade 
for the isolated Americans imprisoned by 
poverty. 

TITLE I—JOB CORPS 
Part A—General 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec, 101. The purpose of this title is to 
provide residential centers to assist young 
men and women who are unable to cope with 
their present family or community environ- 
ments to prepare for the responsibilities of 
citizenship, to increase their skills for em- 
ployment, to enhance their ability to respond 
to programs of education, training, and work 
experience, and to prepare themselves for 
jobs in a free enterprise economy. 


Job Corps 

Sec. 102. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title there is hereby established 
a Job Corps in the Department of Labor to 
be administered, in coordination with pro- 
grams carried out under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, by the 
Secretary of Labor (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the Secretary“). 

Composition of the Job Corps 

Sec, 103. (a) The Job Corps shall be com- 
posed of young men and women who— 

(1) have, at the time of enrollment, at- 
tained age sixteen but not attained age 
twenty-two, 

(2) are permanent residents of the United 
States or are natives and citizens of Cuba 
who arrived in the United States from Cuba 
as nonimmigrants or as parolees under section 
214(a) or 212(d)(5), respectively, of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, 
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(3) meet such other standards of enroll- 
ment as may be prescribed by the Secretary, 
and 


(4) have agreed to comply with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) No person may be an enrollee in the 
Job Corps for more than two years, except 
as the Secretary may determine in special 
cases. 

Allowance and Maintenance 

Sec. 104. (a) Enrollees may be provided 
with such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such quarters, subsistence, trans- 
portation, equipment, clothing, recreational 
services, medical, dental, hospital, and other 
health services, and other expenses as the 
Secretary may deem necessary or appropri- 
ate for their needs. Transportation and 
travel allowances may also be provided, in 
such circumstances as the Secretary may 
determine, for applicants for enrollment to 
or from places of enrollment, and for former 
enrollees from places of termination to their 
homes. 

(b) Upon termination of his or her en- 
rollment in the Corps, each enrollee shall 
be entitled to receive a readjustment allow- 
ance at a rate not to exceed $50 for each 
month of satisfactory participation therein 
as determined by the Secretary: Provided, 
however, That under such circumstances as 
the Secretary may determine a portion of the 
Teadjustment allowance of an enrollee not 
exceeding $25 for each month of satisfactory 
service may be paid during the period of 
service of the enrollee directly to a member 
of his or her family and any sum so paid 
shall be supplemented by the payment of an 
equal amount by the Secretary. In the 
event of the enrollee’s death during the 
period of his or her service, the amount of 
any unpaid readjustment allowance shall 
be paid in accordance with the provisions 
of section 1 of the Act of August 3, 1950 (5 
U.S.C. 61f). 

Application of Provisions of Federal Law 

Sec. 105. (a) Except as otherwise specif. 
cally provided in this part, an enrollee shall 
be deemed not to be a Federal employee anc 
shall not be subject to the provisions of laws 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of 
compensation, leave, unemployment com- 
pensation, and Federal employee benefits. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States for the purpose 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), and of title II of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.), and any 
service performed by an individual as an 
enrollee shall be deemed for such purposes to 
be performed in the employ of the United 
States. 

(c)(1) Enrollees under this part shall, for 
the purposes of the administration of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 
U.S.C. 751 et seq.), be deemed to be civil em- 
ployees of the United States within the 
meaning of the term “employee” as defined 
in section 40 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and 
the provisions thereof shall apply except as 
hereinafter provided. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term “performance of duty” in 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
shall not include any act of an enrollee while 
absent from his or her assigned post of duty, 
except while participating in an activity (in- 
eluding an activity while on pass or during 
travel to or from such post of duty) au- 
thorized by or under the direction or super- 
vision of the Corps. 

(B) In computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal Em- 
Ployees’ Compensation Act, the monthly pay 
of an enrollee shall be deemed to be $150, 
except that with respect to compensation for 
disability accruing after the individual con- 
cerned reaches the age of twenty-one, such 
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monthly pay shall be deemed to be that re- 
ceived under the entrance sa for GS-2 
under the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
1071 et seq.), and section 6(d)(1) of the 
former Act (5 U.S.C. 756 (d) (1)) shall apply 
to enrollees. 

(C) Compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date on which the enrollment of the injured 
enrollee is terminated. 

(d) An enrollee shall be deemed to be an 
employee of the Government for the pur- 
poses of the Federal tort claims provisions of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(e) Personnel of the uniformed services 
who are detailed or assigned to duty in the 
performance of agreements made by the Sec- 
retary for the support of the Corps shall 
not be counted in computing strength under 
any law limiting the strength of such serv- 
ices or in computing the percentage au- 
thorized by law for any grade therein. 


Part B—Skill centers 
Establishment of Centers 


Sec. 111. The Secretary shall provide for 
the establishment and operation of skill 
centers at which enrollees assigned thereto 
will be provided, wherever possible, under 
simulated or actual employment conditions, 
education, training, and other activities de- 
signed to develop the motivation, work dis- 
cipline, and the skills necessary for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of a vocation after leaving 
the Jobs Corps. 

Operation of Centers 

Sec. 112. (a) To the extent possible, the 
Secretary shall establish and operate skill 
centers provided for in this part through 
contracts with private industry. 

(b) Contracts entered into under this sec- 
tion shall contain such provisions as may be 
necessary to insure that the profits accru- 
ing thereunder are reasonable and subject to 
renegotiation in the event they are excessive 
for any reason, as determined under stand- 
ards which shall be established by the Sec- 
retary. 

Part C—Conservation centers 

Establishment of Centers 

Sec. 121. The Secretary shall provide for 
the establishment and operation of conser- 
vation centers in rural areas at which the 
Secretary shall provide, in coordination with 
other manpower deyelopment and training 
programs under his jurisdiction, for basic 
education, training, motivation, and work 
discipline of youths who (1) are so deficient 
in education, skills and work habits, that 
they are unable to qualify for acceptance in 
skill centers or other applicable manpower 
development and training programs, or (2) 
indicate a special interest in conservation or 
outdoor recreational activities as a continu- 
ing pursuit and are unable to qualify for 
other programs because of educational defi- 
clencies, 

Operation of Centers 

Sec. 122. The Secretary shall establish and 
operate conservation centers through agree- 
ments with Federal, State, and local agencies 
charged with the responsibility of conserv- 
ing, developing, and mana the public 
natural resources of the Nation and of devel- 
oping, managing, and protecting public rec- 
reational areas. Enrollees in conservation 
centers shall be utilized by such agencies in 
carrying out, under the immediate super- 
vision of such agencies, programs planned 
and designed by such agencies to RANI such 
responsibility, and including agreements for 
a botanical survey program involving sur- 
veys and maps of existing vegetation and 
investigations of the plants, soils, and en- 
vironments of natural and disturbed plant 
communities, 


Part D—Military career centers 
Establishment of Centers 


Sec. 131. The Secretary shall provide, 
through agreement with the Secretary of 
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Defense, for the establishment and operation 
by the Secretary of Defense of military career 
centers at which enrollees assigned thereto 
will be provided education, training, and 
other activities to prepare them for military 
service. Such centers shall be so operated 
as to equip the enrollees for a successful mili- 
tary career. 


Enrollment in Centers 


Sec, 132. Enrollees in military career cen- 
ters shall be persons who (1) have evidenced 
an interest in the possibility of qualifying 
for a military career or have expressed a 
special preference to become an enrollee in 
the military career center and (2) are not 
qualified for military service, but who show 
promise of becoming qualified for such serv- 
ice through preparation received in a mili- 
tary career center. 


Operation of Centers 


Sec. 133. The Secretary of Defense shall 
have full and complete authority to design, 
program, and administer the military career 
centers and shall have complete authority 
over enrollees in said center. The Secretary 
of Labor's sole responsibility in connection 
with the military career centers shall be the 
screening and referral of applicants. 


Part E—Administration 
Selection and Assignment of Enrollees 


Sec. 141. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the selection of persons for service in 
the Job Corps. He shall select for enrollment 
only persons he believes are unlikely to be 
able to benefit from education or training 
in any other facility or program and require 
a change of family or community environ- 
ment in order to respond adequately to such 
education or training. 

(b) The Secretary shall make no payments 
t any individual or to any organization 
solely as compensation for the service of re- 
ferring the names of candidates for enroll- 
ment in the Job Corps. 

(c) Each applicant for the Job Corps shall 
undergo physical and mental examinations 
under standards prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Inquiries shall be made of appropriate 
State bureaus of identification to determine 
any parole or probationary restrictions that 
may apply to individual applicants. Appli- 
cants shall be finger printed in accordance 
with procedures followed for military induc- 
tees, and inquiry shall be directed to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or other 
appropriate agencies to determine criminal 
violations by said applicant, criminal charges 
pending against said applicant, or other sim- 
ilar information. Criminal violations by said 
applicant shall not disqualify the applicant 
from the Job Corps but special evaluation 
of the distinctive nature of said applicant’s 
problems shall be made and provision made 
for suitable treatment and handling. 

(d) The Secretary shall report to the Con- 
gress any time a Job Corps center established 
more than six months has more staff per- 
sonnel than it has enrollees. 

(e) Job Corps officials shall, wherever 
possible, stimulate formation of indigenous 
community activity in areas surrounding Job 
Corps centers to provide a friendly and ade- 
quate reception of enrollees into community 
life. 

Community Advisory Groups 

Sec. 142. The Secretary shall promote the 
formation of community advisory groups to 
develop community programs which will pro- 
vide appropriate job opportunities or fur- 
ther training for graduates of Job Corps pro- 
grams. Wherever possible, such advisory 
groups shall be formed by and coordinated 
under the local community action board. 


Job Counseling and Placement 
Sec. 143. The Secretary shall provide test- 
ing and counseling for each enrollee at ap- 
propriate intervals and at least three months 
prior to the enrollee’s scheduled termination 
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date. Data derived from such counseling 
and testing shall be sent to the agency of 
the Department of Labor situated in the area 
in which the enrollee proposes to reside, as 
well as to the community advisory group pro- 
vided for under section 142, for that com- 
munity. Upon the termination of an en- 
rollee’s service in the Job Corps, all records 
pertaining to such enrollee (including data 
derived from his counseling and testing) 
shall be made available immediately to the 
Officials of the Department of Labor adminis- 
tering the program nationally. Such agency 
shall develop suitable job opportunities for 
the enrollee or, where appropriate, shall 
make arrangements for further education os 
training for the enrollee. 


Regulations: Standards of Conduct 


Sec. 144. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to govern the conduct of enrollees 
in the Job Corps, subject to the limitations 
and special provisions in this title. The 
Secretary shall also establish standards of 
safety and health for enrollees, and furnish 
or arrange for the furnishing of health serv- 
ices. 

(b) In the case of Job Corps enrollees 
charged with violation of State criminal 
statutes, the Job Corps shall provide the cost 
of attorney and other legal services only in 
circumstances where adequate provision for 
such representation of indigent defendants 
is not provided under applicable State law. 

(c) Any enrollee in the Job Corps who is 
convicted of a felony committed during his 
enrollment shall be immediately dismissed 
from the Job Corps. 

(d) Within Job Corps centers, standards 
of conduct and deportment shall be provided 
and stringently enforced. In the case of 
violations committed by enrollees, dismissal 
from the Corps or transfers to other loca- 
tions should be made in every instance where 
it is determined that retention in the Corps, 
or in the particular Job Corps center, will 
jeopardize the enforcement of such standards 
of conduct and deportment or diminish the 
opportunity of other enrollees. 

(e) In order to promote the proper moral 
and disciplinary conditions in Job Corps cen- 
ters, the individual directors of Job Corps 
centers shall be given full authority to take 
appropriate disciplinary measures against 
enrollees including, but not limited to, dis- 
missal from the Job Corps, subject to ex- 
peditious appeal procedures to higher au- 
thority as provided under regulation set by 
the Secretary. 

Relationships With State 

Sec. 145. (a) No center shall be established 
under this title within a State unless a plan 
setting forth such proposed establishment 
has been submitted to the Governor of the 
State and such plan has not been disap- 
proved by him within thirty days of such 
submission. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with States to assist in the 
operation or administration of State-oper- 
ated programs which carry out the purpose 
of this title. The Secretary may, pursuant 
to such regulations as he may adopt, pay 
part or all of the operative or administrative 
costs of such programs. 

(c) The Director shall establish appropri- 
ate procedures to insure that the transfer 
of Job Corps enrollees from State or local 
jurisdiction shall in no way violate parole 
or probationary procedures of the State. In 
the event procedures have been established 
under which the enrollment of the youth sub- 
ject to parole or probationary jurisdiction is 
acceptable to appropriate State authorities, 
the Director shall make provisions for regu- 
lar supervision of the enrollee and for reports 
to such State authorities to conform with 
the appropriate parole and probationary re- 
quirements in such State. 
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Use of Local Public and Private Education 
and Training Agencies 

Sec. 146. Wherever practicable education 
and vocational training for enrollees in the 
Job Corps shall be provided through local 
public or private educational agencies or by 
vocational institutions or technical institutes 
where such institutions or institutes can 
provide substantially equivalent training un- 
less such education or training can be pro- 
vided within the Job Corps more effectively 
or with reduced Federal expenditures. 


Discrimination Prohibited 


Sec. 147. In the selection of enrollees or 
staff in the Job Corps, and in the adminis- 
tration of the Job Corps program, no discrim- 
ination shall be permitted on the basis of a 
person’s race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 

Oath of Allegiance 

Sec. 148. Each enrollee (other than an en- 
rollee who is a native and citizen of Cuba 
described in section 103(a)(2) of this Act) 
must take and subscribe to an oath or af- 
firmation in the following form: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America and will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all its enemies foreign and domestic.” 
The provisions of section 1001 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall be applicable to 
the oath or affirmation required by this sec- 
tion, 


Limitation on Administrative Costs 


Sec, 149. The Director shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to insure that for 
any fiscal year the cost of operating Job Corps 
centers (exclusive of capital costs including 
costs of construction and renovation) shall 
not exceed $5,000 per enrollee in such centers. 

Authorizations of Appropriations 

Sec. 150. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $170,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, such sums may be ap- 
propriated as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law. 

TITLE II—NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
Part A—General provisions 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title (1) 
to enable needy young men and women to 
continue their education at the secondary 
school level through in-school programs, car- 
ried on by public and other nonprofit agen- 
cies, which contribute to an undertaking or 
service in the public interest that would not 
otherwise be provided, or contribute to the 
conservation and development of natural re- 
sources and recreational areas, and (2) to 
provide programs of out-of-school on-the-job 

for needy, unemployed young men 
and women to enable them to return to 
school or assist them to become self-sustain- 
ing while obtaining the training necessary for 
a successful career in a vocation. 
Establishment of Neighborhood Youth Corps 

Sec. 202. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this title there is hereby established 
a Neighborhood Youth Corps in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to be administered in coordi- 
nation with programs carried out under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, by the Secretary of Labor (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the “Secretary”). 


Development of Programs 


Sec. 203. The Secretary shall encourage and 
assist qualified community action boards (as 
defined in section 328) in the development, 
through contracts, of in-school programs 
and out-of-school programs which will qual- 
ify for assistance under this title. In the 
absence of a qualified local community action 
board, the Secretary shall, where appropriate, 
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develop such programs through direct con- 
tracts with qualified applicants, 
Selection of Enrollees 

Sec. 204. (a) Selection for enrollment in 
programs assisted under this title shall be 
made by qualified community action boards 
or other qualified applicants, in accordance 
with agreements with the Secretary. 

(b) No person may participate as an en- 
rollee in programs under this title unless 

(1) he has attained age sixteen but has 
not attained age twenty-two; 

(2) his income and his family’s income 
does not exceed the standard of poverty es- 
tablished by the Secretary that takes due 
account of the number of children, depend- 
ents, and other special circumstances sub- 
stantially affecting the ability of individuals 
and families to be self-sustaining; 

(3) in the case of in-school programs he 
is in need of remunerative employment to 
resume or continue his education; 

(4) in the case of out-of-school programs, 
he is unemployed and in need of interim 
remunerative employment; 

(5) in the case of out-of-school programs, 
he has not regularly attended school for a 
period of at least six months, and the local 
authorities after pursuing all appropriate 
procedures, including guidance and counsel- 
ing; and have concluded that further school 
attendance by him in any regular academic 
or vocational programs is no longer practi- 
cable under the circumstances. 

(c) Enrollees shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject to 
the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

(d) Where appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, the Secretary may pro- 
vide for testing, counseling, job development, 
and referral services to youths through pub- 
lic agencies or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

Payments 

Sec. 205. The Secretary shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this title among 
the States. In developing such criteria, he 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the ratios of population, unemployment, and 
family income levels. Not more than 12% 
per centum of the sums appropriated or allo- 
cated for any fiscal year to carry out purposes 
of this title shall be used within any one 
State. 

Oath of Allegiance 

Sec. 206. The provisions of section 149 shall 
apply with respect to enrollees in programs 
assisted under this title and to all officers 
and employees any part of whose salaries 
are paid from sums made available under 
this title. 

Part B—In-school programs 

Sec, 211. (a) Any qualified community 
action board, or in any community in which 
there is no such board, any public or private 
nonprofit agency which the Director deter- 
mines to be qualified, desiring assistance for 
an in-school program shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary which shall contain 
such information as the Secretary may 
require. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve an appli- 
cation under this section only if he finds 
that— 

(1) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either a qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and a public agency or 
a private nonprofit organization (other than 
a political party) either (A) on publicly 
owned and operated facilities or projects, or 
(B) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations (other than political 

- parties), other than projects involving the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
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so much of any facility used or to be used 
for sectarian instruction or as a place for 
religious worship; 

(2) The program will enable student en- 
rollees to resume or to maintain school 
attendance; 

(3) The program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided, or will contribute to the conservation, 
development, or management of the natural 
resources of the State or community or to 
the development, management, or protection 
of State or community recreational areas; 

(4) The program will not result in the dis- 
placement of employed workers, jeopardize 
the potential employment of workers not 
aided under this title, or impair existing 
contracts for services; 

(5) The rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and rea- 
sonable in the light of such factors as the 
type of work performed, geographical area, 
and proficiency of the employee, and in no 
event shall exceed the rate of pay for regular 
employees performing similar services; 

(6) The program will be coordinated to the 
maximum extent feasible, with vocational 
training and educational services adapted to 
the special needs of enrollees in such pro- 
gram and sponsored by State or local public 
educational agencies: Provided, however, 
That where such services are inadequate or 
unavailable, the program may make provi- 
sion for the enlargement, improvement, de- 
velopment, and coordination of such services 
with the cooperation of, or, where appropri- 
ate, pursuant to agreement with, the Sec- 
aes of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
an 

(7) The employer shall pay at least 10 per 
centum of the enrollee’s wage during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and shall 
pay at least 25 per centum of his wage dur- 
ing each succeeding fiscal year. 

(c) In approving applications under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
applications for projects with high training 
potential. 

Part C—Out-o/-school programs 
Applications 

Sec. 221. Any qualified community action 
board, or in any community in which there 
is no such board, any public or private 
nonprofit agency which the Director deter- 
mines to be qualified, desiring assistance for 
an out-of-school training program shall sub- 
mit an application to the Secretary which 
shall contain such information as the Secre- 
tary may require. 

Industry Youth Corps 

Sec. 222. (a) There is hereby established 
under the Neighborhood Youth Corps a pro- 
gram to provide employment of youths be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-two in 
private, profitmaking enterprises. The Sec- 
retary is empowered to make such regula- 
tions as he shall deem necessary to insure 
that private employment of such youths shall 
be under such conditions and terms as to 
meet all requirements of public and private 
non-profit programs, and to insure that par- 
ticipating youths benefit from their employ- 
ment without exploitation or unreasonable 
profits by the employer. 

(b) Programs to provide employment for 
youths under this section shall only be ap- 
proved if they are implemented through con- 
tracts between a qualified community action 
board and employers under conditions of 
supervision and regulation by such said 
qualified community action board. 


Approval of Applications 
Sec. 223. The Secretary shall approve an 
application under this part only if he finds 
that 
(a) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or nt be- 
tween either a qualified community action 
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board or the Secretary and a public agency 
or a private nonprofit organization (other 
than a political party) either— 

(1) on publicly owned and operated facili- 
ties or projects, or 

(2) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations (other than political 
parties), other than projects involving the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility used or to be used 
for sectarian instruction or as a place for 
religious worship, or 

(3) on local projects provided under sec- 
tion 222 of this part by contract between the 
qualified community action board and the 
employer. 

(b) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either the qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and an employer under 
which the enrollees will be provided on-the- 
job training that meets the following 
requirements: 

(1) The training content of the program is 
adequate, involves reasonable progression, 
and holds promise that it will result in the 
qualification of trainees for suitable 
employment. 

(2) The training period is reasonable and 
consistent with periods customarily required 
for comparable training. 

(3) Adequate and safe facilities and ade- 
quate personnel and records of attendance 
and progress will be provided. 

(4) The enrollee will be compensated at 
such rates, including periodic increases, as 
may be deemed reasonable under regulations 
of the Secretary, considering such factors as 
the type of work performed, geographical 
region, proficiency of the employee, and in 
no event shall exceed the rate of pay for 
regular employees performing similar 
services. 

(5) No enrollee will be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the program for more than a 
year, except that an enrollee may be permit- 
ted to participate for one additional year if it 
is ascertained that (A) he will benefit from 
an additional year under the program, (B) 
his employer is making adequate provision 
for his possible long-term employment, (C) 
he is unable to qualify for suitable employ- 
ment without part of his wages being paid 
from sources other than his employer or for 
other training suitable to his needs, and 
(Ð) consideration has been given to the 
feasibility of the employer paying a larger 
portion of his wages in view of his experience 
and training. 

(6) Adequate provision is made for sup- 
plementary classroom instruction where ap- 
propriate. 

(7) The training will increase the em- 
ployability of the enrollee in occupational 
skills or pursuits in which the Secretary finds 
there is a reasonable expectation of his 
permanent employment. 

(8) The employment of the enrollee must 
not displace employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services. 

(9) In the event the employer is a private, 
profitmaking concern, the employer shall pay 
at least 6624 per centum of the enrollee’s 


(10) In the event the employer is a pub- 
lic or nonprofit agency, the employer shall 
pay at least 10 per centum of the enrollee’s 
wage during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and at least 25 per centum of his wages 
during each succeeding fiscal year. 

Part D—Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 231. The Secretary shall carry out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the two succeeding fiscal years. For the 
purposes of carrying out this title, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $225,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, of which $50,000,000 shall 
be reserved to administer and conduct the 
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program provided under section 222, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such sums 
may be appropriated as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE INI—URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY AC- 
TION PROGRAMS 
Part A—Urban community action programs 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 301. The purpose of this part is to 
provide stimulation and incentive for new 
and imaginative programs for urban com- 
munities to mobilize and coordinate their 
resources to combat poverty through total 
involvement of individuals and groups con- 
cerned and meaningful communication, plan- 
ning, and implementation at the local com- 
munity level. 


Qualified Urban Community Action Boards 


Sec. 302. A community action board shall 
be qualified to conduct, administer, or co- 
ordinate programs under this Act, or any 
other provision of law, only if— 

(a) the membership of the board contains 
representatives of local government, social 
welfare and public service agencies, local 
school systems, the general public, and rep- 
resentatives of the poor comprising at least 
one-third of the membership of the board; 

(b) the representatives of the poor are 
selected by the residents in areas of concen- 
tration of poverty, with special emphasis on 
participation by the residents of the area 
who are poor; and 

(c) m communities where substantial 
numbers of the poor reside outside of areas 
of concentration of poverty, provision is 
made for selection of representatives of such 
poor through a process, such as neighborhood 
meetings, in which the poor participate to 
the greatest possible degree. 


Approval of Community Action Programs 


Sec. 303. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), the Director may approve 
a community action program for support un- 
der this part if he determines such pro- 
gram— 

(1) includes component programs all of 
which are focused upon the needs of low- 
income individuals and families and which 
provide expanded and improved services, as- 
sistance, and other activities, and facilities 
necessary in connection therewith; 

(2) has, if policy is determined by smaller 
constituent groups of the community action 
board, such as an executive committee, true 
representation of the poor proportionate to 
that attained on the community action 
board itself; 

(3) provides that any component board 
which exercises jurisdiction only in a single 
impoverished area or neighborhood of the 
community, is representative primarily of 
and selected by the residents of such area, 
and is given power to initiate and disapprove 
programs for that area; 

(4) Includes provisions for reasonable 
access of the public to information includ- 
ing, but not limited to, reasonable op- 
portunity for public hearings at the request 
of appropriate local community groups, and 
reasonable public access to books and records 
of the board engaged in the development, 
conduct, and administration of the program, 
in accordance with regulations of the 
Director; 

(5) is organized and designed to coordi- 
nate, to the extent feasible, all programs at 
the community level primarily affecting the 
poor, and to eliminate duplication, conflict, 
and waste in such programs as well as to 
assist in altering or eliminating ineffectual 


ograms; 

(6) includes arrangements with a repu- 
table private, and independent auditing firm 
to preaudit all grants and programs under 
this title to insure that adequate records are 
kept and fiscal control enforced; and 
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(7) includes provision for a complete audit 
of the books six months after the initiation 
of a program and annually thereafter. 

(b) The Director shall not approve a com- 
munity action program to be carried out 
without the approval of a qualified com- 
munity action board already serving an area 
unless he determines that— 

(1) the proposed program is of a demon- 
stration or experimental nature and does not 
conflict with any component program being 
carried on by the community action board, 

(2) the program is of such a nature as to 
be unsuitable for inclusion in the overall 
community action program, or 

(3) the program is required to meet an 
urgent and temporary emergency need of 
the 3 
(c) The Director may approve a commu- 
nity action program to be carried out by @ 
public or private nonprofit agency which is 
not a qualified community action board in 
any area which is not served by a qualified 
community action board (or, if served by 
such a board, the program meets the require- 
ments of subsection (b)) and the proposed 
program would qualify as a component of a 
community action program. 

Definition 

Sec. 304. For the purposes of this part, the 
term “urban community” means an area de- 
termined by the Director, on the basis of the 
latest information available from the Bureau 
of the Census, to have a population of more 
than seventy-five thousand, except where the 
Director, under authority of section 314, 
designates an area having a population of 
more than seventy-five thousand and less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand as a 
rural area. 

Part B—Rural community action programs 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 311. The purpose of this part is to 
provide stimulation and incentive for new 
and imaginative separate programs to meet 
the unique and distinctive problems of the 
rural areas in mobilizing and coordinating 
their resources to combat poverty through 
total involvement of individuals and groups 
concerned and meaningful communication, 
planning, and implementation at the com- 
munity level. 

Qualified Rural Community Action Boards 

Sec. 312. A community action board shall 
be qualified to conduct, administer, or co- 
ordinate programs under this Act, or any 
other provision of law, only if— 

(a) the membership of the board contains 
representatives of local government, social 
welfare and public service agencies, local 
school systems, the general public, coopera- 
tive extension service, technical action panels 
under rural community development, and 
representatives of the poor comprising at 
least one-third of the membership of the 
board; 

(b) the representatives of the poor are 
selected by a process such as neighborhood 
meetings in areas of concentration of pov- 
erty in which the poor participate to the 
greatest degree possible in light of the special 
problem of separation, isolation, and com- 
munication which prevail in rural areas. 


Approval of Community Action Programs 
Sec. 313. Subject to the provisions of sub- 


section (b), the Director may approve a com- 
munity action program for support under this 


(a) meets the 
paragraphs (1), (2), (4), (5), (6), and (7) of 
section 303(a), and 303(b). 

(b) provides that any community action 


juris- 
diction shall meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 312 and is given power to initiate and 
disapprove programs for that area. 
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Definition 


Sec. 314. For purposes of this part, the term 
“rural areas” means any area determined by 
the Director, on the basis of the latest infor- 
mation available from the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, to have a population of seventy-five 
thousand or less, except that in exceptional 
circumstances he may designate as a rural 
area any area having a population of less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Part C—Administration 
Allotments to States 

Sec. 321. (a) From the sums appropriated 
to carry out this title for a fiscal year, the 
Director shall reserve the amount needed for 
carrying out sections 322 and 323. Not to 
exceed 2 per centum of the amount so re- 
served shall be allotted by the Director among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Virgin Islands according to their respective 
needs for assistance under this title. Twenty 
per centum of the amount so reserved shall 
be allotted among the States as the Director 
shall determine. The remainder of the sums 
so reserved shall be allotted among the States 
as provided in subsection (b). 

(b) Of the sums being allotted under this 
subsection— 

(1) one-third shall be allotted by the 
Director among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-third as the number of public 
assistance recipients in such State bears to 
the total number of public assistance recipi- 
ents in all the States; 

(2) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the annual average number of 
persons unemployed in such State bears to 
the annual average number of persons un- 
employed in all the States; and 

(3) the remaining one-third shall be 
allotted by him among the States so that 
the allotment to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of 
related children under eighteen years of age 
living in families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in such State bears to the number of 
related children under eighteen years of age 
living in families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in all the States. 

(c) The Director shall divide each State's 
allotment under subsection (b) into two 
parts, one of which may be used only for 
urban community action programs, and one 
of which may be used only for rural com- 
munity action programs. Each such part 
shall bear the same ratio to the amount 
allotted es the urban population or rural 
population, as the case may be, of the State 
bears to the population of the State, as 
determined on the basis of the best data 
available from the Bureau of the Census. 

(d) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year for carrying out this title 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Director may fix, to other States in pro- 
portion to their original allotments for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum which the 
Director estimates such State needs and will 
be able to use for such year for carrying out 
this title; and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts are not so re- 
duced: Provided, That any amount originally 
included in that part of the State’s allotment 
reserved for use for urban community action 
programs may be used only for such pro- 
grams when reallotted, and any amount 
originally included in that part of the State's 
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allotment originally reserved for rural com- 
munity action programs may be used only 
for such programs when reallotted. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section during a year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a) for such 
year. 

(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “State” does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 


Financial Assistance for Development of 
Community Action Programs 


Sec. 322. The Director is authorized to 
make grants to, or to contract with appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit agencies, 
or combinations thereof, to pay part or all of 
the costs of development of community ac- 
tion programs. 

Financial Assistance for Conduct and Ad- 
ministration of Community Action Pro- 
grams 
Sec. 323. (a) The Director is authorized 

to make grants to, or to contract with 

qualified community action boards to pay 
part or all of the costs of community ac- 
tion programs which have been approved 
by him pursuant to this title, including 
the cost of carrying out programs which are 
components of a community action program 
and which are designed to achieve the pur- 
poses of this title except that where the 

Director approves a program under section 

303(c) he may make grants to, or contract 

with, public or private nonprofit agencies 

to pay part or all of such programs. 

(b) o grant or contract authorized un- 
der this title may provide for general aid to 
elementary or secondary education in any 
school or school system, or provide for any 
preschool or early-school program, whether 
or not designed to prepare educationally 
deprived children. 

(c) In determining whether to extend 
assistanc? under this section the Director 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the incidence of poverty within the com- 
munity and within the areas or groups to 
be affected by the specific program or pro- 
grams, and the extent to which the appli- 
cant is in a position to utilize efficiently and 
expeditiously the assistance for which ap- 
plication is made. In determining the in- 
cidence of poverty the Director shall con- 
sider information available with respect to 
such factors as: the concentration of low- 
income families, particularly those with 
children; the extent of persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment; the num- 
ber and proportion of persons receiving cash 
or other assistance on a needs basis from 
public agencies or private organizations; 
the number of migrant or transient low-in- 
come families; school dropout rates, mili- 
tary service rejection rates, and other evi- 
dences of low educational attainment; the 
incidence of disease, disability, and infant 
mortality; housing conditions; adequacy of 
community facilities and services; and the 
incidence of crime and juvenile delinquency. 


Technical Assistance 


Sec. 324. The Director is authorized to 
provide, (1) technical assistance to com- 
munities in developing, conducting, and 
administering community action programs, 
and (2) training for specialized personnel 
needed to develop, conduct, or administer 
such programs or to provide services or 
other assistance thereunder through grants 
to, or contracts with qualified community 
action boards, or, in communities not served 
by such a board, through grants to or con- 
tracts with public or private nonprofit agen- 
cles. 

Research, Training, and Demonstrations 


Sec. 325. The Director is authorized to 
conduct, or to make grants to or enter into 
contracts with institutions of higher educa- 
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tion or other appropriate public agencies 
or private organizations for the conduct 
of research, training, and demonstrations 
pertaining to the purposes of this title: 
Provided, That no such program shall con- 
flict in any way, in any area, with any exist- 
ing community action program. Expendi- 
tures under this section in any fiscal year 
shall not exceed $30,000,000. 


Limitations on Federal Assistance 


Sec. 326. (a) Assistance pursuant to sec- 
tions 322 and 323 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, shall not exceed 90 per centum 
of the costs referred to in those sections, 
respectively, and for each fiscal year there- 
after shall not exceed 80 per centum of such 
costs, unless the Director determines, pur- 
suant to regulations adopted and promul- 
gated by him establishing objective criteria 
for such determinations, that assistance in 
excess of such percentages is required in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title, 
Non-Federal contributions may be in cash 
or in kind, fairly evaluated, including but 
not limited to plant, equipment, and services, 

(b) The expenditures or contributions 
made from non-Federal sources for a com- 
munity action program or component thereof 
shall be in addition to the aggregate expendi- 
tures or contributions from non-Federal 
sources which were being made for similar 
purposes prior to the extension of Federal 
assistance. The requirement imposed by the 
preceding sentence shall be subject to such 
regulations as the Director may adopt and 
promulgate establishing objective criteria for 
determinations covering situations where a 
literal application of such requirement would 
result in unnecessary hardship or otherwise 
be inconsistent with the purposes sought 
to be achieved. 


Participation of State Agencies 


Sec. 327. (a) The Director shall establish 
procedures which will facilitate effective par- 
ticipation of the States in community action 

rograms including, but not limited to, con- 
sultation with appropriate State agencies on 
the development, conduct, and administra- 
tion of such programs. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing tech- 
nical assistance to communities in develop- 
ing, conducting, and administering commu- 
nity action programs. 

(c) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, no contract, agreement, grant, loan, or 
other assistance shall be made with, or pro- 
vided to, any State or local public agency 
or any private institution or organization for 
the purpose of carrying out any program, 
project, or other activity within a State un- 
less a plan setting forth such proposed con- 
tract, agreement, grant, loan, or other assist- 
ance has been submitted to the Governor of 
the State, and such plan has not been dis- 
approved by the Governor within thirty days 
of such submission, or, if so disapproved, has 
been reconsidered by the Director and found 
by bim to be fully consistent with the provi- 
sions and in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. 


Qualified Community Action Boards 


Sec. 328. The Director shall certify the 
name, and area served, by each board which 
is a community action board as defined in 
section 302 and which he finds to be compe- 
tent to carry out the functions assigned 
qualified community action boards by any 
provision of this Act. 

Part D—Volunteers in service to America 

Sec. 331. (a) The Director is authorized 
to recruit, select, train and— 

(1) upon request of State or local agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations, refer 
volunteers to perform duties in furtherance 


of programs combating poverty at a State 
or local level; and 
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(2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign vol- 
unteers to work (A) in meeting the health, 
education, welfare, or related needs of In- 
dians living on reservations, of migratory 
workers and their families, or of residents of 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; (B) in the care and rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill or mentally retarded 
under treatment at nonprofit mental health 
or mental retardation facilities assisted in 
their construction or operation by Federal 
funds; and (C) in connection with programs 
or activities authorized, supported, or of a 
character eligible for assistance under this 
Act. 

(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Director may determine, but volun- 
teers shall not be referred or assigned to 
duties or work in any State without the 
consent of the Governor. 

(e) The Director is authorized to provide 
to all volunteers during training and to vol- 
unteers assigned pursuant to subsection 
(a) (2) such stipend, not to exceed $50 per 
month, such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such housing, transportation (in- 
cluding travel to and from the place of train- 
ing), supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
clothing, and health and dental care as the 
Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. 

(d) (1) Each volunteer shall take and sub- 
scribe to an oath or affirmation in the form 
prescribed by section 149 of this Act, and the 
provisions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to such oath or affirmation; but, except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
yolunteers shall not be deemed to be Fed- 
eral employees and shall not be subject to 
the provisions of laws relating to Federal em- 
ployment, including those relating to hours 
of work, rates of compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

(2) All volunteers during and 
such volunteers as are assigned pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall be 


deemed Federal employees to the same ex- 


tent as enrollees of the Job Corps under sec- 
tion 105 (b), (e), and (d) of this Act, except 
that for of the computation de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)(B) of section 105 
(c) the monthly pay of a volunteer shall be 
deemed to be received under the entrance 
salary for GS-7 under the Classification Act 
of 1949. 


Part E—Voluntary assistance program for 
needy children 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 341. The purpose of this part is to 
allow individual Americans to participate in 
a personal way in the war on poverty, by 
voluntarily assisting in the support of one 
or more needy children, in a program coordi- 
nated with city or county social welfare 
agencies. 

Authority To Establish Information Center 

Sec. 342. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, the Director is authorized 
to establish a section within the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to act as an infor- 
mation and coordination center to encourage 
voluntary assistance for deserving and needy 
children. 

(b) The Director shall appoint an admin- 
istrator whose full-time duty shall be to give 
effect to this program. 

(c) It is the intent of the Congress that 
the section established pursuant to this part 
shall act solely as an information and coordi- 
nation center and that nothing in this part 
shall be construed as interfering with the 
jurisdiction of State and local welfare agen- 
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cies with respect to programs for needy 
children. 
Part F—Office of economic opportunity 
Establishment of Office 


Sec. 351. (a) The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity established by section 601 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is hereby con- 
tinued as an agency of the United States. 
The Office shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
There shall also be in the Office one Deputy 
Director and two Assistant Directors who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Deputy Director and the Assistant Di- 
rectors shall perform such functions as the 
Director may from time to time prescribe. 

(b) The compensation of the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall be 
fixed by the President at a rate not in 
excess of the annual rate of compensation 
payable to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

(c) The compensation of the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall be fixed by the President at a rate not 
in excess of the annual rate of compensa- 
tion payable to the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) The compensation of the Assistant 
Directors of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity shall be fixed by the President at a 
rate not in excess of the annual rate of com- 
pensation payable to the Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Executive Departments. 

Authority of Director 

Szc. 362. In addition to the authority con- 
ferred upon him by other sections of this 
Act, the Director is authorized, in carrying 
out his functions under this title to— 

(a) appoint in accordance with the civil 
service laws such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Office to carry out its 
functions and, except as otherwise provided 
herein, fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
1071 et seq.), except that, of the personnel so 
appointed, not more than one in every one 
hundred and fifty shall be in grade 16, 17, 
or 18 of the General Schedule of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949; 

(b) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compensate individuals 
so employed at rates not in excess of $100 
per diem, Including travel time, and allow 
them, while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, travel expenses (includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence) as au- 
thorized by section 5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 
783-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently, while so employed: 
Provided, however, That contracts for such 
employment may be renewed annually; 

(c) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
Officials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions under this 
Act; and members of such committees, other 
than those regularly employed by the Fed- 
eral Government, while attending meetings 
of such committees or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Director, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation and travel expenses 
as provided in subsection (b) with respect 
to experts and consultants; 

(d) with the approval of the President, 
arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this title and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this title and authorize 
the redelegation thereof; 

(e) utilize, with their consent, the services 
and facilities of Federal agencies without re- 
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imbursement, and, with the consent of any 
State or a political subdivision of a State, ac- 
cept and utilize the services and facilities of 
the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement; 

(f) accept in the name of the Office, and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, any money, or property, 
real, personal, or mixed, tangible or intangi- 
ble, received by gift, devise, bequest, or other- 
wise; 

(g) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 685 (b)): 

(h) disseminate, without regard to the 
provisions of section 4154 of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information. in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate, to public 
agencies, private organizations, and the gen- 
eral public; 

(i) adopt an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed; 

J) collect or compromise all obligations to 
or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such time 
as such obligations may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

(k) expend, without regard to the provi- 
sions of any other law or regulation, funds 
made available for purposes of this title (1) 
for printing and binding, and (2) for rent of 
buildings and space in buildings and for re- 
pair, alteration, and improvement of build- 
ings and space in buildings rented by him; 
but the Director shall not utilize the author- 
ity contained in this clause (A) except when 
necessary in order to obtain an item, serv- 
ice, or facility, which is required tn the proper 
administration of this title, and which other- 
wise could not be obtained, or could not be 
obtained in the quantity or quality needed, 
or at the time, in the form, or under the con- 
ditions in which, it is needed, and (B) prior 
to having given written notification to the 
Administrator of General Services (if the ex- 
ercise of such authority would affect an ac- 
tivity which otherwise would be under the 
jurisdiction of the General Services Admin- 
istration) or the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing (if the exercise of such au- 
thority would affect an activity which other- 
wise would be under the jurisdiction of such 
Committee) of his intention to exercise such 
authority, the item, service, or facility with 
respect to which such authority is proposed 
to be exercised, and the reasons and justifica- 
tions for the exercise of such authority; and 

(1) establish such policies, standards, 
criteria, and procedures, prescribe such rules 
and regulations, enter into such contracts 
and agreements with public agencies and 
private organizations and persons, make such 
payments (in lump sum or installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in the case of grants, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments), and generally perform such func- 
tions and take such steps as he may deem 
to be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 

Information Center 


Sec. 363. In order to insure that all Ped- 
eral programs related to the purposes of this 
title are utilized to the maximum extent 
possible, and to insure that information con- 
cerning such and -other relevant 
information is readily available in one place 
to public oficials and other interested per- 
sons, the Director is authorized as he deems 
appropriate to collect, prepare, analyze, cor- 
relate, and distribute such information, 
either free of charge or by sale at cost (any 
funds so received to be deposited to the Di- 
rector’s account as an offset to such cost), 
and make arrangements and pay for any 
printing and binding without regard to the 
provisions of any other law or regulation. 
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Part G—State bonus community action 
program 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 371. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide assistance to the States to enable 
them to join as partners with the Federal 
Government in programs carried out under 
this title. 

Allotments to States 


Sec. 372. (a) From the sums available to 
carry out this part for a fiscal year, the Di- 
rector shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
being allotted as the amount allotted such 
State under section 321 (other than subsec- 
tion (d) thereof) bears to the amount al- 
lotted all the State under such section for 
such fiscal year. 

(b) The portion of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year for carrying out this part 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Director may fix, to other States in pro- 
portion to their original allotments for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum which the 
Director estimates such State needs and will 
be able to use for such year for carrying out 
this part; and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States whose proportionate amounts are not 
80 reduced. 

State Plans 


Sge. 373. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive a grant under this part shall submit 
to the Director a State plan which— 

(1) provides for the creation of a State 
office of economic opportunity (hereinafter 
referred to as the “State agency”) which 
shall be the sole State agency responsible 
for carrying out the State plan; 

(2) provides that in formulating its pro- 
gram to be carried out under this part, 
priority shall be given programs to meet 
the special needs of the State; 

(3) provides for carrying out, or supple- 
menting the financing of, community ac- 
tion programs which are eligible for assist- 
ance under other parts of this title, but are 
not being, or are being inadequately, assisted 
thereunder; 

(4) provides for the establishment of a 
commission in the State to make a study 
to determine means by which car- 
ried on under this title may be effectively 
coordinated with other local, State, and Fed- 
eral programs, and to report its recommenda- 
tions to the State agency within one year; 

(5) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Director, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Director to perform his duties under this 
part and will keep such records and afford 
such access thereto as the Director finds 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
Nation of such reports; 

(6) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this part; 

(7) provides for the establishment of a 
program to insure that salaries of profes- 
sional staff personnel shall be reasonable 
with due consideration of salary incomes 
of said Individuals in previous employment. 

(b) The Director may approve any State 
plan which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a), but he shall not finally disap- 
prove any State plan submitted under this 
part, or any modification thereof, without 
first affording the State agency reasonable 


notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
CxII——1083—Part 12 
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Payments 

Sec. 374. (a) The Director shall pay to 
each State which has a plan approved under 
this part, from its allotment under section 
372, an amount equal to the expenditures of 
the State in carrying out such plan. Such 
payments shall be made in advance on the 
basis of estimates by the Director; and may 
be made in such installments as the Direc- 
tor may determine, after making appropriate 
adjustments to take account of previously 
made overpayments or underpayments. 

(b) The Federal share for each State shall 
be 50 per centum, except that with respect 
to expenditures on account of the State com- 
mission provided for in section 373(a) (4), the 
Federal share shall be 90 per centum. 


Operation of State Plans; Hearings and 
Judicial Review 


Sec. 375. (a) Whenever the Director, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering a State 
plan approved under this part, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it mo longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 373, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, the Director shall notify such 
State agency that no further payments will 
be made to the State under this part (or 
in his discretion, that further payments to 
the State will be limited to programs under 
or portions of the State plan not affected by 
such failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be any failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, no further payments 
may be made to such State under this part 
(or payments shall be limited to programs 
under or portions of the State plan not 
affected by such failure). 

(b) A State agency dissatisfied with a final 
action of the Director under section 373 or 
subsection (a) of this section may appeal 
to the United States court of appeals for the 
cireuit in which the State is located, by filing 
a petition with such court within sixty days 
after such final action. A copy of the peti- 
tion shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the Director, or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose. 
The Director thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. Upon 
the filing of such petition, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Director or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 


by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Director to take fur- 
ther evidence, and the Director may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified find- 
ings of fact shall likewise be conclusive if 
supported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any action of the 
Director shall be final, subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. The 
commencement of proceedings under this 
subsection shall not, unless so specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
Director's action. 
Part E—Authorizations of appropriations 


Sec. 381. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title (other than parts 
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D and G thereof) there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $600,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. For 
the purpose of carrying out part D of this 
title there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $25,000,000 for such fiscal 
year; and for the purpose of carrying out 
part G of this title there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 
for such fiscal year. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, such sums may be appro- 
priated as .the Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law. 


TITLE IV—PRESCHOOL, EARLY SCHOOL AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN OP 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
Amendment to Title IT of Public Law 874 
Sec. 401. Title II of the Act of September 

30, 1950, is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following: 


“Special Bonus Grants; Preference for Pre- 
school and Early-School Programs 
“Sec. 213. (a) The Commissioner shall, in 
carrying out his duties under this title, re- 
quire that preference over grants for all 
other programs shall be given to grants for 
carrying out preschool and early-school pro- 
grams designed to prepare educationally de- 
prived children, aged three through seven, in 
areas having high concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families to undertake 
successfully the regular elementary school 
rogram, 


p 

“(b) Each local educational agency shall 
be eligible to receive a special bonus grant 
under this section in any fiscal year if (1) 
it received a basic grant for the preceding 
fiscal year, and (2) more than 65 per centum 
of the funds expended in g out the 
programs provided for in the application 
submitted under section 205 were expended 
for carrying out preschool and early-school 
programs designed to prepare educationally 
deprived children, aged three through seven, 
in areas having high concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families to success- 
fully undertake the regular elementary 
school program. 

“(b) The amount of a grant under this 
section shall be equal to the amount by which 
the expenditures for such preschool and ear- 
ly-school programs exceeded 65 per centum 
of the amount expended in carrying out the 
programs provided for in such application. 

“(c) If the sums appropriated or made 
available to carry out this section for a fiscal 
year are not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amount which all local educational agencies 
are eligible to receive under this title for such 
fiscal year, such amounts shall be reduced 
ratably: Provided, That in no event shall the 
aggregate grants under this section for a fis- 
cal year exceed $100,000,000.” 


TITLE V—ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
assist the States to develop programs of func- 
tional instruction in the English language 
and mathematics for individuals who have 
reached the age of eighteen, but whose de- 
ficiencies in these subjects are such that they 
are prevented from obtaining permanent em- 
ployment, commensurate with their real 
ability, or entrance into other education or 
training programs; and to promote new ap- 
proaches to the special needs of those who 
have poor employment possibilities because 
of such factors as inadequate education, lack 
of motivation, poor attitude or appearance, 
and other significant disabilities related to 
their derivation in poverty; and to, where- 
ever appropriate, provide a new type of spe- 
cialized, functionally oriented basic educa- 
tion through the use of nonprofessional, non- 
certified personnel teaching limited curricu- 
lums as prescribed by the State. 
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Establishment of Adult Basic Education 
Program 

Sec. 502. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title there is hereby established an 
Adult Basic Education Program in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to be carried out in coordination with other 
programs under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the Commissioner“). 

Grants to States 

Sec. 503. (a) From the sums appropriated 
or allocated to carry out this title, the Com- 
missioner shall make grants to States which 
have State plans approved by him under this 
section. 

(b) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
used, in accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner, to— 

(1) make grants to qualified community 
action boards, or where a community is not 
served by such a board, to a local educational 
agency, to assist in establishment of pilot 
projects by local educational agencies, and 
private school agencies, relating to instruc- 
tion in public schools, or other facilities used 
for the purpose by such agencies, of individ- 
uals described in section 501, to (A) demon- 
strate, test, or develop modifications, or 
adaptations in light of local needs, of special 
materials or methods for instruction of such 
individuals, (B) stimulate the development 
of local educational agency programs, and 
private school agency programs, for instruc- 
tion of such individuals in such schools or 
other facilities, and (C) acquire additional 
information concerning the materials or 
methods needed for an effective program for 
raising adult basic educational skills; 

(2) assist in meeting the cost of local edu- 
cational agency programs, and private school 
agency programs, for instruction of such in- 
dividuals in such schools or other facilities; 
and 

(3) assist in development or improvement 
of technical or supervisory services by the 
State educational agency relating to adult 
basic education programs, 


State Plans 


Sec. 504. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove for purposes of this title the plan of a 
State Which 

(1) provides for administration thereof by 
the State educational agency; 

(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports to the Commissioner, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this title and will keep such records and 
afford such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner finds necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports; 

(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
under this title (including such funds paid 
by the State to qualified community action 
boards, private, nonprofit agencies, and local 
educational agencies) ; 

(4) provides for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency and 
the State health authority looking toward 
provision of such health information and 
services for individuals described in section 
501 as may be available from such agencies 
and as may reasonably be necessary to en- 
able them to benefit from the instruction 
provided under programs conducted pursu- 
ant to grants under this title; and 

(5) sets forth a program for use, in accord- 
ance with section 503 (b), of grants under 
pied title which affords assurance of substan- 

tial progress, within a reasonable period and 
with respect to all segments of the population 
and all areas of the State, toward elimination 
of the inability of adults to read and write 
English and conduct elementary arithmetic 
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computations, and toward substantially rais- 
ing the level of education of individuals de- 
scribed in section 501; and 

(6) provides for maximum utilization of 
nonprofessional, noncertifled teachers of 
limited curriculums, as prescribed by the 
State, of a functional, as distinguished from 
academic, nature. 

(b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this title, or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. 

Allotments 


Sec. 505. (a) From the sums allocated for 
grants to States under section 503 for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall reserve 
such amount, but not in excess of 2 per 
centum thereof, as he may determine, and 
shall allot such amount among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Is- 
lands according to their respective needs for 
assistance under this title. The remainder 
of the sums so allocated for a fiscal year shall 
be allotted by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the relative number of individuals in each 
State who have attained age eighteen and 
who have completed not more than five 
grades of school or have not achieved an 
equivalent level of education, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the best 
and most recent information available to him, 
including any relevant data furnished to him 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
amount allotted to any State under the 
preceding sentence for any fiscal year which 
is less than $50,000 shall be increased to that 
amount, the total thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the 
amount allotted to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence, but 
with such adjustments as may be necessary 
to prevent the allotment of any of such re- 
maining States from being thereby reduced 
to less than 650,000. For the purposes of 
this subsection, the term “State” shall not 
include Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired, for the period such allotment is avall- 
able, for carrying out the State plan (if any) 
approved under this title shall be available 
for reallotment from time to time, on such 
dates during such period as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion 
to the original allotments to such States 
under subsection (a) for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum which the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such period for carrying out its 
State plan approved under this title; and 
the total of such reductions shall be simi- 
larly reallocated among the States whose 
proportionate amounts are not so reduced. 
Any amount reallotted to a State under this 
subsection during a year shall be deemed 
part of its allotment under subsection (a) for 
such year. 

Sec. 506. (a) From a State's allotment 
available for the purpose, the Federal share 
of expenditures, under its State plan, for 
the purpose set forth in section 503(b) shall 
be paid to such State. Such payments shall 
be made in advance on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Commissioner; and may be 
made in such installments as the Commis- 
sioner may determine, after making appro- 
priate adjustments to take account of pre- 
viously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments; except that no such payments shall 
be made for any fiscal year unless the Com- 
missioner finds that the amount available 
for expenditures for adult basic educational 
programs and services from State sources 
for such year will be not less than the 
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amount expended for such purposes from 
such sources during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

(b) In any State which has a State plan 
approved under section 504(a) and in which 
the State educational agency is not author- 
ized by law to make grants to a community 
action board or a private nonprofit agency 
as provided for in section 503(b), the Com- 
missioner shall arrange for making grants 
to such board or agency on an equitable 
basis from the State’s allotment under sec- 
tion 505. 

(c) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, the Federal share for each State shall 
be 90 per centum, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year shall be 80 per centum. 


Operation of State Plans; Hearings and 
Judicial Review 


Sec. 507. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency ad- 
ministering a State plan approved under 
this title, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 504, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this part (or in his 
discretion, that further payments to the 
State will be limited to programs under or 
portions of the State plan not affected by 
such failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be any failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, no further payments 
may be made to such State under this part 
(or payments shall be limited to programs 
under or portions of the State plan not af- 
fected by such failure). 

(b) A State educational agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under section 504 or subsection (a) of this 
section may appeal to the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
State is located, by filing a petition with 
such court within sixty days after such final 
action. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Commissioner, or any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Com- 
missioner or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Commissioner 
may modify or set aside his order. The find- 
ings of the Commissioner as to the facts, if 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive, but the court for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Com- 
missioner to take further evidence, and the 
Commissioner may thereupon make new or 
modified findings of fact and may modify his 
previous action, and shall file in the court 
the record of the further proceedings. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence. The judgment of the court 
affirming or setting aside, in whole or in 
part, any action of the Commissioner shall 
be final, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsection 
shall not, unless so specifically ordered by 
the court, operate as a stay of the Com- 
missioner’s action. 


Teacher Training Projects 


Sec. 508. The Commissioner shall allocate 
funds from graduate and teacher training 
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programs assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the National Defense Education 
Act and other applicable provisions of law 
to make grants to colleges and universities, 
State or local educational agencies, or other 
appropriate public or private nonprofit agen- 
cles or organizations to provide training to 
persons engaged or preparing to engage as in- 
structors for individuals described in section 
501, with such stipends and allowances, if 
any (including traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses), for persons undergoing such train- 
ing and their dependents as the Commis- 
sioner may by or pursuant to regulation de- 
termine. 
Small Neighborhood Programs 

Sec. 509. In carrying out this title, special 
consideration shall be given to the support 
of small neighborhood programs adapted to 
the customs and practices of the residents 
that normally produce resistance to partici- 
pation in more formal programs of adult 
basic education. 


Miscellaneous 


Sec. 510. For purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if different, the agency 
or officer primarily responsible for super- 
vision of adult basic education in public 
schools whichever may be designated by the 
Governor or by State law, or, if there is no 
such agency or officer, an agency or officer 
designated by the Governor or by State law; 

(2) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or political 
subdivision in a State, except that if there is 
a separate board or other legally constituted 
local authority having administrative control 
and direction of adult basic education in 
public schools therein, it means such other 
board or authority; 


ing or conducting programs of adult basic 
education, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures or may lawfully incur to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual, 
Authorization of Appropriations 

Sec. 511. The Commission shall carry out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the two succeeding fiscal years. For the 
purpose of carrying out this title, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 
TITLE VI—RURAL LOANS AND MIGRANT PROGRAMS 

Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 601. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide a separate program of specialized 
assistance to residents of rural areas relying 
substantially on agricultural pursuits for in- 
come, who show promise of maintaining their 
livelihood in agriculture, or, with the liberal- 
ized benefits provided herein, show promise of 
ability to supplement their income or main- 
tain or support themselves in nonagricultural 
enterprises, 

Part A 


Sec. 602. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Secretary“) is authorized, acting through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, to make 
loans having a maximum maturity of 15 
years and in amounts not exceeding $3,500 
outstanding at any one time to any low- 
income rural family where, in the judgment 
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of the Secretary, such loans have a reason- 
able possibility of effecting a permanent in- 
crease in the income of such families by as- 
sisting or permitting them to 

(1) acquire or improve real estate or re- 
duce encumbrances or erect improvements 
thereon, 

(2) operate or improve the operation of 
farms not larger than family sized, including 
but not limited to the purchase of feed, seed, 
fertilizer, livestock, poultry, and equipment, 
or 

(3) participate in cooperative associations; 
and/or to finance nonagricultural enterprises 
which will enable such families to supple- 
ment their income. 

(b) Loans under this section shall be made 
only if the family is not qualified to obtain 
such funds by loan under other Federal pro- 
grams. 

(c) In carrying out this part im areas 
served by qualified community action boards, 
the Secretary shall utilize the services of 
such boards in developing programs under 
this part. 


Cooperative Associations 


Sec. 603. The Secretary is authorized to 
make loans to local cooperative associations 
furnishing essential processing, purchasing, 
or marketing services, supplies, or facilities 
predominantly to low-income rural families. 


Limitations of Assistance 


Sec. 604. No financial or other assistance 
shall be provided under this part unless the 
Secretary determines that— 

(a) the providing of such assistance will 
materially further the purposes of this part, 
and 

(b) in the case of assistance provided pur- 
suant to section 603, the applicant is fulfill- 
ing or will fulfill a need for services, facilities, 
or activities which is not otherwise being met. 


Loan Terms and Conditions 


Sec. 605. Loans pursuant to sections 602 
and 603 shall have such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary shall determine, subject to 
the following limitations: 

(a) There is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) The credit is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(c) The amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purposes for which the loan is 
made; 

(d) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstanding 
Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, 
plus (2) such additional charge, if any, 8 
ward covering other costs of the 
the Treasury may determine to be 5 
with its purposes; 

(e) With respect to loans made pursuant 
to section 603, the loan is repayable within 
not more than thirty years; and 

(f) No financial or other assistance shall 
be provided under this part to, or in connec- 
tion with, any corporation or cooperative 
organization for the production of agricul- 
tural commodities or for manufacturing pur- 
poses: Provided, That packing, canning, 
cooking, freezing, or other processing used in 
preparing or marketing edible farm products, 
including dairy products, shall not be re- 
garded as manufacturing merely by reason 
of the fact that it results in the creation of a 
new or different substance. 

Part B : 
Assistance for Migrant, and Other Seasonally 

Employed, Agricultural Employees and 

Their Families 

Sec, 611. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to develop and implement programs of loans, 
loan guarantees, and grants to assist State 
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and local agencies, private nonprofit institu- 
tions, and cooperatives in establishing, ad- 
ministering, and operating programs which 
aid migratory workers and seasonal farm 
laborers and their families, by bettering or 
helping them to better their present living 
conditions and providing programs which 
develop individual skills for permanent em- 
ployment as well as developing permanent 
employment possibilities. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants under this part to States to encour- 
age them to develop a program, coordinated 
through regional arrangements or State com- 
pacts, to provide minimum standards of 
housing, sanitation, education, transporta- 
tion, and other environmental conditions. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants under this part for special programs 
(1) that will operate on mobile basis, fol- 
lowing a migrant community through its 
entire seasonal flow, or (2) that provide re- 
turn transportation and other appropriate 
assistance for migrants employed in seasonal 
operations who remain in an area after ter- 
mination of their seasonal employment with 
the expectations of permanent employment, 
but are thereafter terminated from such 
employment. 

(d) From the sums appropriated or allo- 
cated to carry out this part, the Secretary 
may reserve up to $1,000,000 to be used to 
conduct a study of methods of decasualizing 
the labor market, including, but not limited 
to, studies of the migrant labor streams and 
alternate occupations for migrants which will 
effect considerable reductives in the distance 
traveled by the worker, of training programs 
to adapt the worker to mechanized agricul- 
tural processes, and of training programs to 
prepare workers for complete removal from 
the migrant stream. 


Part © 
Authorization of Appropriations 


Sec. 621. The Secretary shall carry out the 
program provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title, there is *ereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$55,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE VII—SPECIAL SMALL BUSINESS LOANS AND 
INCENTIVES 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 701. It is the purpose of this title to 
supplement the Human Investment Act of 
1966 by assisting in the establishment, con- 
tinuation, expansion, and strengthening of 
small business concerns owned by individ- 
uals who qualify under poverty standards set 
by the Director, and to assist in the estab- 
lishment, or expansion of small business 
concerns which, by the nature of their 
business, hold substantial and continuing 
promise of employing substantial numbers 
of individuals with inadequate backgrounds 
of educational experience or skills. 


Loans, Participations, and Guaranties 


Sec. 702. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the Administrator“) is 
authorized to make, participate (on an im- 
mediate basis) In, or guarantee loans, repay- 
able in not more than fifteen years, to any 
small business concern (as defined in section 
3 of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632) 
and regulations issued thereunder), or to 
any qualified person seeking to establish 
such a concern, when he determines that 
such loans will assist in carrying out the 
purposes of this title, with particular em- 
phasis on employment of the long-term un- 
employed: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made, participated in, or 
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guaranteed if the total of such Federal as- 
sistance to a single borrower outstanding 
at any one time would exceed $25,000. The 
Administrator may defer payments on the 
principal of such loans for a grace period 
and use such other methods as he deems 
necessary and appropriate to assure the suc- 
cessful establishment and operation of such 
concern. The Administrator shall encourage, 
as far as possible, the participation of the 
private business community in the program 
of assistance to such concerns. 


Coordination With Community Action 
Programs 

Sec. 703. No financial assistance shall be 
provided under section 702 in any commu- 
nity for which the Director has approved a 
community action program pursuant to title 
Tit of this Act unless such financial assis- 
tance is determined by him to be consistent 
with such program, 

Loan Terms and Conditions 


Sec. 704. Loans made pursuant to section 
702 (including immediate participation in 
and guaranties of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Admin- 
istrator shall determine, subject to the 
following limitations: 

(a) There is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) The financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources or other Federal, State, or local 
programs; 

(c) The amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstand- 
ing Treasury obligations of comparable ma- 
turity, plus (2) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Administrator may determine to 
be consistent with its purposes: Provided, 
however, That the rate of interest charged 
on loans made in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under the Area Redevelopment Act 
(42 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) shall not exceed the 
rate currently applicable to new loans made 
under section 6 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 2505); 
and 

(e) Fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 


Limitation on Financial Assistance 


Sec. 705. No financial assistance shall be 
extended pursuant to this title where the 
Administrator determines that the assistance 
will be used in relocating establishments 
from one area to another or in financing 
subcontractors to enable them to undertake 
work theretofore performed in another area 
by other subcontractors or contractors. 

Authorization of Appropriations 

Sec. 706. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967; and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 

TITLE VIII—WORK EXPERIENCE 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title to 
train and equip individuals inured to the 
perpetual cycle of public assistance and wel- 
fare to become self-supporting and capable 
of sustaining their families. In carrying out 
this purpose the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare shall have exclusive Fed- 
eral authority and shall utilize and coordi- 
nate the facilities and programs available at 
State and local levels, including, to the ex- 
tent possible, those in the private and volun- 
tary sector. The Secretary shall give special 
emphasis to equipping individuals with the 
motivation, discipline, and training neces- 
sary to hold permanent jobs in private, 
profit-making enterprises. 

Sec. 802. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“) shall determine eligibility 
for programs under this title with due con- 
sideration to meeting the following criteria; 

(a) Training offered to participants shall 
be constructive from the standpoint of up- 
grading the employability of individuals; 

(b) Eligibility for public assistance of in- 
dividuals and families shall continue without 
diminution during periods of participation; 

(c) Participants may engage in gainful 
employment without pay from their employ- 
ers for limited periods up to a maximum of 
two years: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
determine that they are not being exploited 
as a source of free labor; 

(d) Participants employed under this title 
shall not displace or adversely affect regular 
employees (including substitute workers) 
or additional workers who would otherwise 
be hired by employers participating in the 
Program; 

(e) Employment by private, profitmaking 
enterprises, or public or private nonprofit 
agencies, shall be approved by the Secretary 
only if the Secretary determines that there is 
a reasonable chance that the employer will 
hire the individual participant upon success- 
ful completion of the agreed upon training; 

(f) All participants in the program shall 
be provided basic education as an integral 
part of their training if they have need for 
such education; 

(g) To the extent possible, the Secretary 
shall utilize all existing Federal, State, local, 
and private programs to provide training and 
education to participants; 

(h) In the event there is no existing pro- 
gram of education or training available to 
participants, the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants or contracts to provide such 
programs of assistance; 

(i) In determining eligibility under this 
title, special emphasis shall be given to in- 
dividuals with less than eight years of formal 
schooling who lack the background for ef- 


fective performance as employees and citi- 
zens. 


Payments for Experimental, Pilot, and 
Demonstration Projects 

Sec. 803. In order to stimulate the adop- 
tion of programs designed to help unem- 
ployed fathers and other needy persons to 
secure and retain employment or to attain or 
retain capability for self-support or personal 
independence, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is authorized to use 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
this title to make payments for experimental, 
pilot, or demonstration projects under sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1315), subject to the limitations con- 
tained in section 409(a) (1)-—(6), inclusive, 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 609(a) (1)-—(6)), in 
addition to the sums otherwise available 
pursuant thereto. Workers in farm families 
with less than $1,200 net family income shall 
be considered unemployed for the purposes 
of this title. The costs of such projects to 
the United States shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of such Act, be met entirely from 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
the purposes of this title. 


Authorization of Applications 
Sec. 804. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall carry out the pro- 


grams provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
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succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose of 
carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE IX-—-AUTOMATING THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Sec. 901. Section 103 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (Pub- 
lic Law 87-415), as amended is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
directed, using every appropriate facility, to 
develop, compile, and make available infor- 
mation regarding skill requirements, occu- 
pational outlook, job opportunities, labor 
supply in various skills, and employment 
trends on a National, State, area, or other 
appropriate basis which shall be used in 
the educational, training, counseling, and 
placement activities performed under this 
Act. In the administration of this Act, the 
Secretary shall give the highest priority to 
performing the duties prescribed by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section with 
particular emphasis on identifying and pub- 
lishing those occupations, skills, industries 
and geographic areas in which the supply 
of qualified workers is insufficient to meet 
existing and foreseeable future needs. The 
sum of $50,000,000 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this subsection. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor is further 
directed to develop and establish in the 
United States Employment Service a pro- 
gram for matching the qualifications of job 
applicants with employer requirements on 
a local, interarea, and nationwide basis. 
Such program shall be designed to provide a 
quick and direct means of communication 
among local offices of the Service in the 
interarea and nationwide referral, recruiting, 
and placement of unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers, and the referral of workers 
to industries which need them wherever 
located throughout the Nation. In the de- 
velopment of such program, the Service shall 
establish a network utilizing electronic data 
processing and telecommunication systems 
for the storage, retrieval, and communica- 
tion of job and worker information. The 
sum of $20,000,000 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this subsection.” 

Sec. 902. Section 104 of said Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 104. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as are appropriate pertaining 
to manpower requirements, resources, use, 
and training; and the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress within sixty days after 
the beginning of each regular session (com- 
mencing with the year 1967) a report per- 
taining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, utilization, and training. Such re- 
ports shall contain a specific and detailed 
account of the administration, utilization, 
and operation of the functions and activities 
prescribed by section 103 of this Act.” 


TITLE X—ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 
Repealers; Effective Dates 


Sec. 1001. (a) The Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is hereby repealed, effective June 
30, 1966. 

(b) This Act shall become effective June 
30, 1966. 

(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), dur- 
ing the period between June 30, 1966, and 
January 1, 1967, the authority granted under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 may 
continue to be utilized to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the orderly transformation of 
programs being carried on under that Act 
into programs to be carried on under this 
Act. The authority to carry on a program 
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under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
until January 1, 1967, shall be exercised by 
the officer charged with carrying out a simi- 
lar program under this Act. 

Economic Opportunity Council 

Src. 1002. (a) There is hereby established 
an Economic Opportunity Council, which 
shall meet at least quarterly to consult and 
devise methods to insure that antipoverty 
efforts conducted by all segments of the Fed- 
eral Government are coordinated. 

(b) The Council shall include the Director, 
who shall be Chairman, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, La- 
bor, Health, Education, and Welfare, Housing 
and Urban Development, the Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Director of Selective Service, and 
each other agency who has primary responsi- 
bility for a program being carried out under 
this Act. 

Labor Standards 

Sec. 1003. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the construction, alteration or repair, in- 
cluding painting and decorating of projects, 
buildings and works which are federally as- 
sisted under this Act shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a-276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to such labor standards, 
the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133— 
133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as amend- 
ed; 40 U.S.C. 276(c)). 

Reports 

Sec. 1004, Not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the close of each fiscal year, 
each officer charged with carrying out a pro- 
gram under this Act shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the President for transmission to the 
Congress a full and complete report on the 
program he carries out for such fiscal year. 


Definitions 


Sec. 1005. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, or the 
Virgin Islands, and for purposes of title I 
and part A of title III such term includes 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
and the term “United States”, when used in 
a geographical sense, includes the foregoing 
and all other places, continental or insular, 
including the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(b) The term “agency”, unless the context 
requires otherwise, means department, agen- 
cy, or other component of a Federal, State, 
or local governmental entity. 

(c) The term “family”, in the case of a 
Job Corps enrollee, means— 

(1) the spouse or child of an enrollee, 
and 

(2) any other relative who draws substan- 
tial support from the enrollee. 

Preference to Community Action Programs 

Sec. 1006. To the extent feasible and con- 
sistent with the provisions of law govern- 
ing any Federal program and with the pur- 
poses of this Act, the head of each Federal 
agency administering any Federal program 
is directed to give preference for any appli- 
cation for assistance or benefits which is 
made pursuant to or in connection with a 
community action program approved pur- 
suant to title III of this Act. 


Political Discrimination; Political Activity 


Src. 1007. (a) No officer or employee in 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment shall make any inquiry concerning 
the political affiliation or belief of any per- 
son whose compensation is paid, in whole 
or in part, from sums appropriated to carry 
out this Act. All disclosures concerning 
such matters shall be ignored, except as to 
such membership in political parties or or- 
ganizations as constitutes by law a disquali- 
fication for Government employment. No 
discrimination shall be exercised, threatened, 
or promised by any person in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government against 
or in favor of any person whose compensa- 
tion is paid, in whole or in part, from sums 
appropriated to carry out this Act because 
of his political affiliations or beliefs, except 
as may be specifically authorized or required 
by law. 

(b) No person whose compensation is paid, 
in whole or in part, from sums appropriated 
to carry out this Act shall take an active part 
in political management or in political cam- 
paigns, and no such officer or employee shall 
use his officials authority or influence for 
the purpose of interfering with an election 
or affecting the result thereof. All such per- 
sons shall retain the right to vote as hey 
may choose and to express, in their private 
capacities, their opinions on all political sub- 
jects and candidates. This section shall not 
apply to officers or employees of the United 
States. 

(c) Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission finds that any person 
has violated subsection (b), it shall, after 
giving due notice and opportunity for ex- 
planation to the person concerned, certify 
the facts to the Director with c in- 
structions as to discipline or dismissal or 
other corrective action. 


Limitation of Staff Salaries 


Sec. 1008. No person whose compensation 
exceeds $6,000 per annum and is paid, in 
whole or in part, from sums appropriated to 
carry out this Act shall be employed at a 
rate of compensation which exceeds by more 
than 20 per centum the salary which he was 
receiving in his immediately preceding em- 
ployment, but the head of the agency who 
is charged by this Act with the program in 
which he is employed may grant exceptions 
for specific cases. 


Prohibition of Federal Control 


Sec, 1009. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 


TITLE XI—TREATMENT OF INCOME FOR CERTAIN 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 
Public Assistance 

Sec. 1101. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI of 
the Social Security Act, a State plan ap- 
proved under any such title shall provide 
that— 

(1) the first $85 plus one-half of the ex- 
cess over $85 of payments made to or on be- 
half of any person for or with respect to any 
month under title, I, II, or III of this Act or 
any program assisted under such title shall 
not be regarded (A) as income or resources of 
such person in determining his need under 
such approved State plan, or (B) as income 
or resources of any other individual in deter- 
mining the need of such other individual 
under such approved State plan; 

(2) no payments made to or on behalf of 
any person for or with respect to any month 
under such title or any such program shall 
be regarded as income or resources of any 
other individual in determining the need of 
such other individual under such approved 
State plan except to the extent made avail- 
able to or for the benefit of such other indi- 
vidual; and 
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(3) no grant made to any family under 
title VI of this Act shall be regarded as in- 
come or resources of such family in deter- 
mining the need of any member thereof 
under such approved plan. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF U.S. LABOR 
COURT 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to abolish the National Labor Relations 
Board and to establish in its place a 15- 
man U.S. Labor Court, similar in many 
respects to the U.S. Tax Court. 

Let me say at the outset of my re- 
marks, Mr. President, that I firmly be- 
lieve the National Labor Relations Act 
should be interpreted by a judicial body 
that would not be subject to continuing 
day-to-day political and special interest 
pressures. 

At the present time, NLRB members 
are appointed by the President for 6-year 
terms. Two of the five members of the 
present Board are not even lawyers. 

Instead of operating as a court, the 
NLRB looks upon itself, in the words of 
one of its members, as a “policymaking 
tribunal.” Too often, in my opinion, 
the NLRB undertakes to write the labor 
laws instead of exercising the restraint 
of a judicial body with the limited func- 
tion of interpreting and applying laws 
made by Congress in accordance with 
the intent of Congress. 

It has become common practice for 
the NLRB to overturn and reverse its own 
decisions. Neither congressional intent 
nor the doctrine of stare decisis has 
much standing with the NLRB policy- 
makers. The situation is such that law- 
yers in the field have great difficulty 
in advising their clients concerning the 
state of the law at any particular time. 

The bill I introduce today would estab- 
lish the U.S. Labor Court which would 
have 15 judges who would serve for a 
period of 20 years at an annual salary 
of $33,000 each. The original appointees 
would serve staggered terms. 

If enacted, I believe this legislation 
would bring about a number of desirable 
and necessary changes. By raising the 
NLRB to the status of a court and giv- 
ing the members 20-year terms, there 
would be more reason to expect decisions 
based upon congressional intent and 
proper respect for stare decisis. 

In addition to enlarging the member- 
ship from 5 Board members to 15 
judges, the bill would authorize the es- 
tablishment of divisions, consisting of 
1 or more judges to narrow and elimi- 
nate the lag in case handling which has 
long characterized the activities of the 
NLRB. 

The bill also provides for appointment 
of an Administrator who would serve at 
the pleasure of the President, and for 
appointment of not more than 90 Com- 
missioners—who would have to be law- 
yers—to replace the present NLRB trial 
examiners. The tenure of Commission- 
ers would be at the option of the court. 

Under this bill, the duties and func- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the General Counsel would be 
performed by the new U.S. Labor Court 
and the Administrator. 


— 
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I should like to point out that the bill 
I introduce today generally follows rec- 
ommendations which have been made in 
the past by the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr. President, while I would not con- 
tend that this legislation provides the 
final or the perfect answer to every prob- 
lem in this field, I am confident that it 
points in the right direction toward re- 
forms that are sorely needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3631) to amend title 28 
of the United States Code, “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure,” and incorpo- 
rate therein provisions relating to the 
U.S. Labor Court, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. GRIFFIN, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3631 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Labor Court Act”. 

Secrion 1. Title 28, United States Code, 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” is 
amended by inserting in the analysis of part 
I, preceding chapter 1, after the item 


“11. Customs Court...............-=- 251” 
the following new item: 
eee... 271. 


Sec. 2. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by immediately following 
section 255 thereof the following new chap- 
ter: 

“CHAPTER 12—LABOR COURT 
“Sec, 
“271. Appointment and number of judges; 
character of court. 
“272. Chief judge; designation. 
“273. Precedence of judges. 
“274. Tenure and salaries of judges. 
“275. Principal seat and terms. 
“276. Assignment of judges; hearings, divi- 
sions; quorum, 
“277. Seal. 
“278. Sessions. 
“$ 271, Appointment and number of judges; 
character of court 

“The President shall appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, fifteen 
judges who shall constitute a court of record 
known as the United States Labor Court. The 
term of office of judges of the United States 
labor court shall be twenty years, except 
that (1) of the judges first appointed, four 
shall be appointed for a term of office of five 
years, four shall be appointed for a term of 
office of ten years, four for a term of office 
of fifteen years, and three for a term of office 
of twenty years from the date of enactment 
of the Labor Court Act, as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment, 
(2) any judge appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of the judge he succeeded, and (3) a 
judge shall continue to serve until the judge 
who succeeds him is appointed and has 
qualified. 


“§ 272. Chief judge; designation 

“The Labor Court shall, at least biennially, 
designate a judge of such court to act as 
chief judge, 
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“$ 273. Precedence of judges 

“The chief judge of the Labor Court shall 
have precedence and preside at any session 
of the court which he attends. 

“The other judges shall have precedence 
and, in the absence of an order of designa- 
tion by the chief judge, shall preside accord- 
ing to the seniority of their commissions. 
Judges whose commissions bear the same 
date shall have precedence according to sen- 
iority in age. 

“§ 274. Salaries of judges 

“The judges of the Labor Court shall re- 
ceive a salary of $33,000 a year. 
“$ 275. Principal seat and terms 

“The principal seat of the Labor Court 
shall be in the District of Columbia, The 
court may sit at such times and places with- 
in the United States as the court may fix by 
rule. 

“§ 276. Assignment of judges; hearings; divi- 
sions; quorum 

“The Labor Court may authorize the hear- 
ing and determination of cases by separate 
divisions, each consisting of one or more 
9 

“The chief judge, pursuant to rule of 
court, shall assign judges to the respective 
divisions. 

“A majority of the judges of the Labor 
Court shall constitute a quorum of the court 
but a majority of the number of judges as- 
signed to a division shall constitute a quorum 
of such division. 


“§ 277. Seal 
“The Labor Court shall have a seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 


278. Sessions 

“The time and place of the sessions of the 
Labor Court and its divisions shall be pre- 
scribed by the chief judge, pursuant to rule 
of court, with due consideration being given 
to the expeditious conduct of proceedings 
and the convenience of the parties.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
section 331, first paragraph, is amended by 
inserting after “Patent Appeals,” the fol- 
lowing: “the chief judge of the Labor Court,”. 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, section 
331, third paragraph, is amended by insert- 
ing after “Court of Claims” the following: 
“the chief judge of the Labor Court”. 

Sec. 4. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 373, first paragraph, is amended by in- 

after “Virgin Islands,” the following: 
“or of the Labor Court,”. 

Sec. 5. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 378, subsection (q) is amended by in- 
serting after “Virgin Islands” the following: 
“ the judges of the Labor Court,“. 

Src. 6. (a) Title 28, United States Code, 
section 451, second paragraph, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The term ‘court of the United States’ in- 
cludes the Supreme Court of the United 
States, courts of appeals, district courts con- 
stituted by chapter 5 of this title, including 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico, the Court of Claims, the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, the 
Customs Court, the Labor Court, and any 
court created by Act of Congress the judges 
of which are entitled to hold office during 
good behavior.” 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, section 
451, fourth paragraph, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The term judge of the United States’ in- 
cludes judges of the courts of appeals, dis- 
trict courts, Court of Claims, Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, Customs Court, 
Labor Court, and any court created by Act 
of Congress the judges of which are entitled 
to hold office during good behavior.” 

Sec. 7. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 456, second paragraph, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The official station of the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the justices of the Su- 
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preme Court and the judges of the Court of 
Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, and the Labor 
Court, shall be the District of Columbia.” 
Sec. 8. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 610, is amended to read as follows: 


“$610. Courts defined 

“As used in this chapter the word ‘courts’ 
includes the court of appeals and district 
courts of the United States, the United States 
District Court for the District of the Canal 
Zone, the District Court of Guam, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, the Court 
of Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, the Customs Court, and the Labor 
Court.” 

Sec. 9. The analysis of Part II—Court 
Officers and Employees”, immediately preced- 
ing chapter 41, title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after the item 
55. Customs Court—— 871” 
the following: 

911". 

Sec, 10 Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately after sec- 
tion 873 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 56—LABOR COURT 
“Sec. 
“911. Clerk and employees. 
“912. Law clerks and secretaries. 
“913. Commissioners. 
“$911. Clerk and employees 

(a) The Labor Court may appoint a clerk, 
and may appoint or authorize the appoint- 
ment of other officers and employees in such 
number as may be approved by the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 

“(b) The clerk shall be subject to removal 
by the court. Other officers and employees 
shall be subject to removal by the court or, 
if the court shall so determine, by the clerk 
or other officer who appointed them, with 
the approval of the court. 

“(c) The clerk shall pay into the Treasury 
all fees, costs, and other moneys collected by 
him. He shall make returns thereof to the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts under regulations pre- 
scribed by him. 

“$912. Law clerks and secretaries 

“Each judge may appoint a secretary and, 
upon certification and necessity by the chief 
judge, a law clerk. Upon further certifica- 
tion of necessity by the chief judge a judge 
may appoint one additional law clerk for 
the period of necessity: Provided, That no 
such additional law clerk may be appointed 
for a period longer than one calendar year 
from the date of appointment. 

“$ 913. Commissioners 

“(a) The Labor Court may appoint not 
more than ninety commissioners who shall 
be subject to removal by the court and shall 
devote all of their time to the duties of the 
office. Each commissioner shall be an attor- 
ney at law. 

“(b) Each commissioner shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate of $26,000 a year, 
and also all necessary traveling expenses and 
a per diem allowance as provided in sections 
835-842 of title 5, United States Code, while 
traveling on official business and away from 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

“(c) The chief judge shall assign com- 
missioners as the business of the court may 
require.” 

Sec. 11. (a) The analysis of chapter 83, 
immediately preceding section 1291, title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately below 
“1292. Interlocutory decisions.” 
the following: 


“1293. Labor Court decisions.” 
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Sec. 12. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting the following new sec- 
tion immediately after section 1292: 
“$1293. Labor Court decisions 

“Except as otherwise expressly provided 
herein, the courts of appeals shall have juris- 
diction to review on appeal final orders of the 
Labor Court in the same manner and to the 
same extent as decisions of the district courts 
in civil actions tried without a jury.” 

Sec. 13. Title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1293, is amended by inserting (a)“ 
preceding the first paragraph and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(b) An appeal from a reviewable deci- 
sion of the Labor Court may be taken to the 
court of appeals for any circuit in which the 
unfair labor practice in question occurred, 
or wherein the party against whom the pro- 
ceeding in the Labor Court was instituted 
resides or transacts business; or an appeal 
may be taken to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
by stipulation of the parties. 

“(c) An appeal from a reviewable decision 
of the Labor Court may be taken by any 
person aggrieved thereby. The term ‘person 
aggrieved’ as used herein shall include and 
be limited to (1) any person against whom 
the decision is rendered, (2) the Adminis- 
trator of the National Labor Relations Act, 
and (3) the person filing the charge upon 
which the proceeding is based, if the court 
has dismissed a complaint in whole or in 
part, 

„d) The Administrator shall be a party 
to any appeal taken as provided herein from 
any decision of the Labor Court.” 

Sec. 14. The analysis of “Part IV—Juris- 
diction and Venue”, immediately preceding 
chapter 81, title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

MUG eee 1621”. 

Sec. 15. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately following 
section 1583 the following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 96—LABOR COURT 
Sec. 
“1621, Jurisdiction. 

“(a) The Labor Court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction to hear proceedings, render 
judgments, issue decrees including decrees 
granting injunctions, and issue, certifications 
under the following: 

(1) Section 8 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as amended (U.S. C., title 29, sec. 
158) and as further amended by section 19 
of the Labor Court Act. 

“(2) Section 9 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as amended (U.S. C., title 29, sec. 
159), and as further amended by section 19 
of the Labor Court Act. 

(3) Section 10 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as amended (U.S. C., title 29, sec. 
160) and as further amended by section 19 
of the Labor Court Act. 

“(b) The decisions and certifications of 
the Labor Court under section 9 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended 
(U.S.C., title 29, sec. 159), and as further 
amended by section 19 of the Labor Court Act 
shall not be subjected to review in a court 
of appeals or elsewhere, except upon a review 
of a judgment under section 8 thereof which 
is based in whole or in part upon such deci- 
sion or certification. In such case the record 
of such representation proceeding shall be 
included in the transcript of the entire rec- 
ord filed in the court of appeals, and there- 
upon the decision of the court of appeals 
shall be made upon the pleadings, testimony, 
and proceedings set forth in such transcript.” 

Sec. 16. The analysis of “Part VI—Particu- 
lar Proceedings”, immediately preceding 
chapter 151 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting after the item 
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“169. Customs Court procedure 2631” 
the following: 
“170. Labor Court procedure 2651“. 


Src. 17. Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new chap- 
ter immediately after section 2642: 


“CHAPTER 170—LABOR COURT PROCEDURE 


“Sec. 

“2651. Proceedings before commissioners 
generally. 

Proceedings, findings, and opinion of 
division; review. 

Procedural rules. 

Finality of orders. 

“2655. Stay pending appeal. 

“2656. Rules of practice. 

“§ 2651. Proceedings before commissioners 

generally 

“(a) In accordance with rules and orders 
of the Labor Court, commissioners shall fix 
times for hearings, administer oaths or af- 
firmations to witnesses, receive evidence, and 
report findings of fact and their recommen- 
dations for conclusions of law and decision 
in cases assigned to them. 

“(b) The rules of the court shall provide 
for the filing with the court of the commis- 
stoner's report of findings of fact and recom- 
mendations for conclusions of law and deci- 
sion, and for opportunity for the parties to 
file exceptions thereto, and a hearing thereon 
before the court within a reasonable time. If 
no exceptions are filed to a commissioner's 
report, the findings of fact and the conclu- 
sions of law and decision recommended 
therein shall become the findings of fact, 
conclusions of law, and decision of the court. 
Unless on remand to the commissioner, the 
court shall not consider any issue of fact not 
raised by exception to the commissioner’s 
report. The court shall by rule provide for 
the weight to be accorded to findings of fact 
by commissioners including findings based on 
credibility. 

“$ 2652. Proceedings, findings, and opinion 
of division; review 

“A division of the Labor Court shall hear 
and determine any matters assigned by the 
chief judge. 

“The decision of the division shall upon 
publication thereof become the decision of 
the court. Within thirty days following 
publication thereof the chief judge, either 
on his own motion or on motion by one of 
the parties, may order a review by the court 
in accordance with its rules, or within such 
thirty days three or more judges may order 
such review; and in either case the chief 
judge may enter an order staying the deci- 
sion of the division pending such review. 
Such review shall be by a court of at least 
five judges, before which the parties shall 
have the right to appear, and the decision 
of which shall become the decision of the 
court. 


“§ 2653. Procedural rules 

“The trials and proceedings before the 
Labor Court, divisions of the court, and 
commissioners, shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with such rules of practice and pro- 
cedure as the Labor Court may prescribe, 
such rules to conform as nearly as practi- 
cable with the Rules of Civil Procedure for 
the District Courts of the United States. 

“The rules of evidence applied in the dis- 
trict courts in civil actions tried without a 
jury shall be applied in trials and proceed- 
ings of the Labor Court, its divisions, and 
commissioners.” 

Sec. 18. Provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, to be applicable 
except as specifically provided herein, all of 
the provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, shall remain in full 
force and effect, except that, wherever that 
Act refers to the National Labor Relations 
Board or the General Counsel of the Board, 
it shall be deemed to refer to the United 
States Labor Court or the Administrator of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as the case 
may be. 


"2652. 


“2653. 
“2654. 
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Sec. 19. The National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, shall be further amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 2. Definitions, is amended by 
striking therefrom subsection (10). 

(2) Section 3 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3 (a) There shall be an Adminis- 
trator of the National Labor Relations Act, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall serve at the pleasure of the 
President. The Administrator shall receive 
a salary of $30,000 a year. The Administra- 
tor may appoint such deputies, attorneys, 
and clerical assistants and employees as are 
necessary to perform his duties. 

“The Administrator shall have authority 
in respect of the investigation of charges 
and in respect of the institution of unfair 
labor practice proceedings before the Labor 
Court, 

“Subject to adjudication by the Labor 
Court as provided herein the Administrator 
shall also have authority to investigate 
representation petitions, conduct elections, 
and take other steps in connection there- 
with 

“(b) The Administrator shall have the ex- 
clusive authority to institute unfair labor 
practice proceedings in the Labor Court to 
enforce compliance with section 8 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

“(c) Whenever a petition shall have been 
filed as provided in section 9(c) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, the 
Administrator shall have the exclusive right 
to investigate such petition, and if he is 
unable to dispose of the petition by with- 
drawal or by consent procedures, and finds 
that a question of representation is presented 
which should be adjudicated by the Labor 
Court, he shall certify the petition to the 
Labor Court for the decision of such ques- 
tion of representation subject to the pro- 
visions of and in the manner provided by 
section 9 of of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended.” 

(3) Sections 4, 5, and 6 are hereby stricken. 

(4) Section 8(a) (2) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) to dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or other 
support to it: Provided, That an employer 
shall not be prohibited from permitting em- 
ployees to confer with him during working 
hours without loss of time or pay;” 

(5) Section 8(a)(3) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “Labor Court” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(6) Section 8(b)(4)(D) is amended by 
substituting the words “Labor Court” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(7) Section 8(b)(5) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “Labor Court” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(8) Section 8(b)(7) is amended by sub- 
stituting the words “Labor Court” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(9) Section 8(d) is amended by substi- 
tuting the words “Labor Court” for “Board” 
where the latter appears therein. 

(10) Section 9(b) is amended by substi- 
tuting the words “Labor Court” for “Board” 
where the latter appears therein. 

(11) Section 9(c)(1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c)(1) Whenever a petition shall haye 
been filed with the Administrator, in accord- 
ance with such rules as may be prescribed 
by the Labor Court— 

“(A) by an employee or group of employees 
or any individual or labor organization acting 
in their behalf alleging that a substantial 
number of employees (i) wish to be repre- 
sented for collective bargaining and that 
their employer declines to recognize their 
representative as the representative defined 
in section 9(a), or (ii) assert that the indi- 
vidual or labor organization, which has been 
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certified or is being currently recognized by 
their employer as the bargaining representa- 
tive, is no longer a representative as defined 
in section 9(a); or 

“(B) by an employer, alleging that one or 
more individuals or labor organizations have 
presented to him a claim to be rec 
as the representative defined in section 9(a); 
the Administrator shall investigate such 
petition and unless disposed of by informal 
agreement of the parties, the petition shall 
be certified to the Labor Court by the Admin- 
istrator for the purpose of hearing and appro- 
priate decision. If the Labor Court finds 
upon the record of such hearing that a ques- 
tion of representation affecting commerce 
exists, it shall direct an election by secret 
ballot to be conducted by the Administrator 
who shall certify the results thereof to the 
Labor Court.” 

(12) Section 9(c)(2) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) In determining whether or not a 
question of representation exists the Labor 
Court shall make no distinction in its deci- 
sion because of the identity of the persons 
filing the petition or the kind of relief sought, 
and in no case shall the Labor Court deny a 
labor organization a place on the ballot by 
reason of any prior decree (or prior order 
of the National Labor Relations Board) with 
Tespect to such labor organization or its 
predecessor not issued in conformity with 
section 10(c).” 

(13) Section 9(c) (3) is amended by strik- 
ing the words “under such regulations as the 
Board shall find are consistent with the pur- 

and provisions of this Act”. 

(14) Section 9(c)(4) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) Nothing In this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the waiving of a hearing 
by stipulation for the purpose of a consent 
election in conformity with regulations of 
the Administrator and applicable decisions 
of the Labor Court.” 

(15) Section 9(d) is hereby stricken and 
section 9(e) is redesignated “(d)”. 

(16) Section 9(e)(1) is amended by sub- 
stituting the word “Administrator” for 
“Board” where the latter appears therein. 

(17) Section 10 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The Labor Court shall have 
jurisdiction, as hereinafter provided, and un- 
affected by any other means of adjustment 
or prevention that had been or may be es- 
tablished by agreement, law, or otherwise, to 
enjoin any person from engaging in any un- 
fair labor practice (listed in section 8) affect- 
ing commerce. 

“(b) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in or is engaging in any such 
unfair labor practice, the Administrator, or 
any agent designated by the Administrator 
for such purpose, shall investigate such 
charge and if, after such investigation, there 
is reasonable cause to believe such charge is 
true, the Administrator or his agent shall 
issue and cause to be served upon such per- 
son a complaint stating the charges in that 
respect, and shall file such complaint in the 
court. No complaint shall issue based upon 
any unfair labor practice occurring more 
than six months prior to the filing of the 
charge and the service of a copy thereof upon 
the person against whom such charge is 
made, unless the person aggrieved thereby 
was prevented from filing such charge by 
reason of service in the Armed Forces, in 
which event the six-month period shall be 
computed from the day of his discharge. In 
determining whether a complaint shall issue 
alleging a violation of section 8(a) (1) or sec- 
tion 8(a) (2) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, no distinction shall be made 
because the labor organization affected is or 
is not affiliated with a labor organization na- 
tional or international in scope. The charg- 
ing party shall, and any other person may, in 
the discretion of the court, be allowed to in- 
tervene in the said proceeding and to present 
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evidence. Where the Administrator or his 
agent refuses to issue a complaint pursuant 
to a charge alleging the commission of an 
unfair labor practice, the charging party may 
appeal to the Labor Court which shall have 
authority to require the Administrator to 
issue and cause to be served and filed a com- 
plaint based on such charge. 

“(c) If the court finds that any person 
named in the complaint has engaged in or is 
engaging in any such unfair labor practice, 
then the court shall state its findings of fact 
and shall enter a decree requiring such per- 
son to cease and desist from such unfair 
labor practice, and to take such affirmative 
action, including reinstatement of employees 
with or without back pay, as will effectuate 
the policies of this Act: Provided, That where 
a decree directs reinstatement of an em- 
ployee, back pay may be required of the em- 
ployer or labor organization, as the case may 
be, responsible for the discrimination suf- 
fered by him. If the court finds that the 
person named in the complaint has not en- 
gaged in or is not engaging in any such unfair 
labor practice, then the court shall state its 
findings of fact and shall dismiss the said 
complaint. 

“(d) Upon the filing of a complaint, the 
court shall have jurisdiction, upon applica- 
tion by the Administrator, to grant such 
temporary relief or restraining order as it 
deems just and proper, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in any case in which 
it is alleged and there is reasonable cause to 
believe that substantial and irreparable in- 
jury to the charging party is threatened: 
Provided, however, That no temporary re- 
straining order shall issue without notice to 
the person named in the complaint: Provided 
further, That a motion for a temporary re- 
straining order shall not be denied where 
the complaint alleges violations of sections 
8(b)(7), 8(e), or of the paragraphs (A), 
(B), or (C) of section 8(b) (4) and the court 
has reasonable grounds for believing such 
allegations to be true: Provided further, 
That no restraining order shall issue with 
respect to allegations in the complaint of 
unfair labor practices under section 8(b) (7) 
if a charge against the employer under sec- 
tion 8(a)(2) has been filed and after the 
preliminary investigation the Administrator, 
or any agent designated by the Administrator 
for that purpose, has reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that such charge is true, and issues 
and causes to be served and filed a complaint 
based on such charge. 

“(e) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of paragraph 4(D) of 
section 8(b) of this Act, the Administrator 
shall not issue a complaint if, within ten 
days after such charge has been filed, there 
is submitted to the Administrator satisfac- 
tory evidence that the controversy giving 
rise to the charge has been settled, or that 
effective methods for the voluntary adjust- 
ment thereof have been agreed upon and 
that such adjustment will be enforced. 

“(f) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of sections 8(b)(7), 
8(e), of the paragraphs (A), (B), or (C) of 
section 8(b) (4), the preliminary investiga- 
tion of such charge shall be made forthwith 
and given priority over all other cases ex- 
cept cases of like character in the office 
where it is filed or to which it is referred, 

“(g) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of subsection (a) (3) or 
(b)(2) of section 8, such charge shall be 
given priority over all other cases except 
cases of like character in the office where it 
is filed or to which it is referred and cases 
given priority under subsection (f).” 

(18) Section 11 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 11. For the purpose of all ee 
tions which, in the opinion of the Admin 
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istrator, are necessary and proper for the 
exercise of the powers vested in him by sec- 
tion 9 and section 10— 

“(1) The Administrator, or his duly au- 
thorized agents, shall at all reasonable times 
have access to, for the purpose of examina- 
tion, and the right to copy any evidence of 
any person being investigated or proceeded 
against that relates to any matter under in- 
vestigation or in question. The Labor Court 
shall, upon application of any party to such 
investigation or proceedings, forthwith issue 
to such party subpenas requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses or the pro- 
duction of any evidence in such investigation 
or proceedings requested in such application. 
Within five days after the service of a sub- 
pena on any person requiring the produc- 
tion of any evidence in his possession or un- 
der his control, such person may petition the 
Labor Court to revoke such subpena, and 
the Labor Court shall revoke such subpena if 
it finds that the evidence whose production 
is required does not relate to any matter 
under investigation, or any matter in ques- 
tion in such proceedings, or if it finds that 
such subpena does not describe with suffi- 
cient particularity the evidence whose pro- 
duction is required. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of such evi- 
dence may be required from any place in the 
United States or any Territory or possession 
thereof, at any designated place of hearing; 

“(2) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
books, records, correspondence, documents, or 
other evidence in obedience to the subpena 
of the Labor Court, on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture; but no individual shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or 
forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing concerning which 
he is compelled, after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination, to testify 
or produce evidence, except that such indi- 
vidual so testifying shall not be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

“(3) Complaints, orders, and other process 
and papers of the Labor Court, may be served 
either personally or by registered mail or by 
telegraph or by leaving a copy thereof at the 
principal office or place of business of the 
person requiring to be served. The verified 
return by the individual so serving the same 
setting forth the manner of such service shall 
be proof of the same, and the return post 
Office receipt or telegraph receipt therefor 
when registered and mailed or telegraphed 
as aforesaid shall be proof of service of the 
same. Witnesses summoned before the La- 
bor Court, a division thereof, or commis- 
sioner, shall be paid the same fees and mile- 
age that are paid witnesses in the courts of 
the United States, and witnesses whose depo- 
sitions are taken and the persons taking the 
same shall severally be entitled to the same 
fees as are paid for like services in the courts 
of the United States. 

“(4) All process of the Labor Court may be 
served anywhere in the United States or any 
Territory or possession thereof.” 

(19) Section 12 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 12, Any person who shall willfully 
resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with the 
Administrator or any of his agents or agen- 
cies in the performance of duties pursuant 
to this Act shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both.” 

(20) Section 14 is amended by substituting 
the words “Labor Court” for “Board” where 
the latter appears therein. 

(21) Section 18 is hereby stricken. 

SEC. 20. TRANSFER OF PROCEEDINGS TO THE 
LABOR COURT. 

On the effective date of this Act, proceed- 
ings pending before the General Counsel of 
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the National Labor Relations Board or before 
the National Labor Relations Board shall be 
suspended and thereafter transferred as 
expeditiously as possible to the Administra- 
tor or to the Labor Court in the following 
manner: 

(1) Proceedings pending before the Gen- 
eral Counsel in which no formal action has 
been taken shall be transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator, who shall dispose of them in 
the manner prescribed herein and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended. 

(2) Proceedings pending before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board shall be trans- 
ferred to the Labor Court for hearing and 
decision, de novo: Provided, however, That 
the Labor Court may, at the discretion of the 
trial judge, treat any intermediate report 
and recommendation issued by a trial ex- 
aminer of the National Labor Relations 
Board as if it were a report and recommenda- 
tion made by a commissioner of the Labor 
Court. 

(3, Any decision and order issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board prior to the 
effective date of this Act which has not as of 
the effective date of this Act been enforced 
or reviewed by a court of appeals having ju- 
risdiction under the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, to enforce and review such 
decision shall have full force and effect and 
shall be subject to enforcement or review in 
accordance with the provisions of section 10 
of the National Labor Relations Act as here- 
tofore amended. In respect to the enforce- 
ment or review of any such case in the courts 
of appeals, the Administrator of the Labor 
Court shall exercise the function and have 
the authority and responsibility vested in 
the National Labor Relations Board by the 
National Labor Reiations Act, as heretofore 
a_iended. 

Sec. 21. This Act shall take effect on the 
one hundred and eightieth day after the 
day of its enactment. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 679 


Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself, Mr. MIL- 
LER, and Mr. Pearson) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 3583) to pro- 
mote the foreign policy, security, and 
general welfare of the United States by 
assisting peoples of the world in their ef- 
forts toward internal and external secu- 
rity, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amendment 
when submitted by Mr. LauscHe which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 680 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3584) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Javits 
which appears under a separate head- 


ing.) 
AMENDMENT NO. 681 
Mr. McGOVERN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
Senate bill 3584, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 682 


Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate bill 3584, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 683 THROUGH 688 


Mr. GRUENING submitted six amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3584, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. GRUENING, 
Se appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 689 THROUGH 693 


Mr. HARTKE submitted five amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 3584, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966, beginning at 
10:30 am., in room 2300, New Senate 
Office Building, on the following nomina- 
tions: 

Walter J. Cummings, Jr., of Ilinois, 
to be U.S. circuit judge, Seventh Circuit, 
to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Thomas E. Fairchild, of Wisconsin, to 
be U.S. circuit judge, Seventh Circuit, 
Vice F. Ryan Duffy, retired. 

Ted Cabot, of Florida, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge, Southern District of Florida, 
to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 


such representations as may be pertinent. 


The ittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hruska], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
S. 2479 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on An- 
titrust and Monopoly of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, has scheduled a public 
hearing on S. 2479. This bill would 
amend section 4 of the Clayton Act to 
treat as a penalty judgment imposed 
upon defendants in treble damage suits 
by the United States for violations of the 
antitrust laws. 

These hearings will be held on Tues- 
day, July 27, and Wednesday, July 28, 
commencing at 10 a.m. in room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building. There will 
be further hearings at a later date to be 
announced. 

Anyone who wishes to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate with the office of the subcom- 
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mittee, room 412, Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., telephone 
225-5573. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hnuskal, the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], and my- 
self. 


OUR OBLIGATION TO TREAT PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR HUMANELY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the United States is signatory to the 
Geneva Convention requiring humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. It has 
been our policy and practice throughout 
all of our involvement in the miserable 
civil war raging in Vietnam to surrender 
and turn over to officers of the ARVN 
forces all Vietcong prisoners of war we 
have taken. Our officers in the field in 
South Vietnam and our officials in 
Washington, in the name of humanity 
and decency, should rescind this policy 
and practice. It is well known that not 
only are these prisoners of war taken 
by Americans in combat mistreated fol- 
lowing the time they are turned over to 
South Vietnamese authorities, but also 
the facts are, and they are well known, 
that many of these prisoners of war are 
executed. Probably more of these pris- 
oners of war are executed than are per- 
mitted to survive. How can we Ameri- 
cans evade responsibility for the mis- 
treatment of these war prisoners? The 
Geneva Convention, which had the all- 
out support of our Government when the 
provisions were written relative to hu- 
mane treatment of prisoners of war and 
agreeing to those provisions, makes us 
responsible. 

The Convention terms this a contin- 
gent responsibility. Article 12 of the 
Convention provides that the transfer of 
prisoners of war may be made to allies, 
with a contingent responsibility that 
such allies—in this particular, the South 
Vietnamese—do not mistreat the pris- 
oners of war. 

Article 12 specifically states: 

Prisoners of war are in the hands of the 
enemy Power, but not of the individuals or 
military units who have captured them. Ir- 
respective of the individual responsibilities 
that may exist, the Detaining Power is re- 
sponsible for the treatment given them. 

Prisoners of war may only be transferred 
by the Detaining Power to a Power which is 
a party to the Convention and after the De- 
taining Power has satisfied itself of the will- 
ingness and ability of such transferee Power 
to apply the Convention. When prisoners of 
war are transferred under such circum- 
stances, responsibility for the application 
of the Convention rests on the Power ac- 
cepting them while they are in its custody. 

Nevertheless, if that Power fails to carry 
out the provisions of the Convention in any 
important respect, the Power by whom the 
prisoners of war were transferred shall, upon 
being notified by the Protecting Power, take 
effective measures to correct the situation or 
shall request the return of the prisoners of 
war. Such requests must be complied with. 
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An argument has been made by some 
that were the United States to declare 
war against the Government of North 
Vietnam, then we would be obligated to 
treat humanely all prisoners of war 
taken by us. I assert that even without 
a formal declaration of war, the demands 
of humanity and the provisions of the 
Convention apply to us and should be 
respected by civilian officials of the U.S. 
Government and our military officers in 
the field in Vietnam. This regardless 
of whether or not there is a declaration 
of war by us against the Government of 
North Vietnam. 

It is urgent, it seems to me, that we 
reverse our policy regarding treatment of 
prisoners of war in Vietnam and accept 
our responsibility to treat all war prison- 
ers we take with decency and humanity, 
May I say that the conscience of the 
world would find it revolting were those 
governing North Vietnam to place on 
trial our airmen who have been taken 
prisoners of war and execute any of 
them. I would favor the gravest repris- 
als against any such inhumane action. 
The lives of our airmen are precious in- 
deed. As members of our Armed Forces, 
bombing installations in faraway Viet- 
nam, responsive to orders and in ac- 
cord with their duties as officers and en- 
listed men in our Armed Forces, they 
were acting under orders. In every 
sense of the term, they are prisoners of 
war, and are entitled to treatment as 
such, in accord with the Geneva 
Convention. 

I had hoped for an honorable settle- 
ment of our involvement in this tragic 
war in Vietnam—a country which is of 
no strategic importance whatsoever to 
the defense of the United States. As 
stated in a letter termed “A Plea for 
Sanity,” which I signed along with 18 
other Senators of the United States, if 
members of our Armed Forces taken 
prisoner by those fighting under orders of 
the Hanoi government should be tried as 
war criminals and executed, then we in- 
deed would have reached the peril point 
of no return, and the conflict would be- 
come, as stated, “a raging inferno burn- 
ing away the last barrier of restraint.” 

The rulers of Hanoi should know that 
if, by perpetrating such threatened act 
of cruelty and brutality, they close the 
door and bar the path of moderation that 
could lead to a negotiated peace, then 
truly all Americans would unite behind 
our President in whatever course of ac- 
tion he might take in such event. 

Men in uniform the world over, when 
captured in the performance of their 
duty, are entitled to be treated as prison- 
ers of war. They must not be humiliated 
or mistreated. To try them and then 
execute them as criminals would be an 
outrage and in itself a crime against hu- 
manity. If the Hanoi government car- 
ries out the cruel threat it has made, it 
is as certain to follow as the night the 
day that our 7th Fleet and our airpower 
will destroy Haiphong, its docks, air- 
fields, and missile sites, and then our 
forces will go on and wreak destruction 
throughout the Hanoi area. 

Here is a sad situation almost too hor- 
rible to contemplate. Unfortunately, in 
the course of our operations in Vietnam, 
with our tremendous firepowers and na- 
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palm bombing, it has been authoritative- 
ly stated that for every Vietcong fighting 
man killed, doubtless four civilians— 
men, women, and children—have been 
killed. That ratio will be widened in- 
stead of diminished, were the rulers of 
Hanoi to place in execution and threaten 
execution of our airmen prisoners of war. 

Historically, there is no such thing 
as North and South Vietnam. The Ge- 
neva Accords of 1954 provide: 

The military demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel is provisional and should not in any 
way be considered as constituting a political 
boundary. 


The entire area of what is termed 
North and South Vietnam is 2½ the size 
of the area of my State of Ohio. There 
is this great difference. In Ohio we have 
no mountain ranges, swamps, or jungles, 
The population of Ohio is approximately 
10 million. Yet Vietnam, which con- 
tains mountain ranges that are uninhab- 
itable, thick jungles that are uninhabited, 
and vast areas of swamps and rice pad- 
dies, has a total population of some 32 
million, or did have that total population 
until our tremendous firepower killed so 
many thousands of Vietcong and civil- 
ians. 

The escalation of this conflict is bound 
to result in the deaths of many more 
civilian women, children, and men in ad- 
dition to those in the combat forces, for- 
merly termed the Vietminh and now 
termed the Vietcong. 

Let us hope that the rulers of Hanoi 
will take no action—such as trying our 
captured airmen as war criminals— 
which would make such escalation of the 
war inevitable and would make the 
deaths of many, many Vietnamese na- 
tionals inevitable. 


THE FACTS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
AND THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
earlier this week the Senior Senator from 
Minnesota inserted in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Saigon Takes Reins of 
CIA School,” which had appeared the 
previous day on the front page of the 
New York Times, and asked that a 
member of one of the CIA subcommittees 
inform the Senate as to the purported 
facts in this article. 

The Senator from Minnesota described 
the article as “confused.” He is right. 
The article deals with the South Viet- 
namese Government’s training school 
for their revolutionary development 
training program. Much of it is inac- 
curate in implication as well as in fact. 

In passing, it is noted that the Senator 
misquotes the article when he lists the 
article’s final paragraph. The words 
“not happy” are used instead of “not un- 
happy.” We are sure this change in 
the meaning as expressed in the article 
was inadvertent, and only mention it in 
the case someone reads the purported 
quote of the last paragraph but not the 
last paragraph itself. 

The training school in question is not 
in Saigon. It isin Vung Tau, in the delta. 
The school was established in 1964 by the 
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Central Intelligence Agency in order to 
train Vietnamese from the rural areas to 
defend themselves and their fellow vil- 
lagers against the political and terrorist 
incursions of the Vietcong. 

The prime objective of this program 
was to reestablish contact between the 
villagers and the local authorities, to re- 
vive the confidence of the villagers in 
their local government, and to enlist the 
active participation of the latter in the 
war against the Vietcong. 

Since its inception, the training at this 
school has been done by the Vietnamese. 
The direction and control of the teams, 
once they return home to begin work, is 
entirely in the hands of the local dis- 
trict and province chiefs of the South 
Vietnamese Government. 

From its inception, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has provided the logistic 
and financial support to the effort. The 
CIA has also provided civilians who ad- 
vise provincial officials of the South Viet- 
namese Government on political and 
civil problems. This is done in much the 
same way that American military person- 
nel advise the same officials on military 
matters. 

As soon as the school was set up and 
running successfully, the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency initiated negotiating to 
turn over the entire program, including 
the school, to the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. These negotiations were con- 
cluded in November 1965, and the South 
Vietnamese took control in early Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

The South Vietnamese Government 
thereupon revamped its Rural Construc- 
tion Ministry and appointed General 
Thang the Minister of Revolutionary 
Development. General Thang took over 
the entire CIA-sponsored cadre as the 
core of his new Ministry’s effort. At that 
time the general issued a series of de- 
crees which formalized his country’s di- 
rection and control of the school and 
the entire program. 

The South Vietnamese Government 
specifically requested that the Central 
Intelligence Agency continue its logistic 
and financial support, as well as its ad- 
visory role, during this transitional pe- 
riod. That is the way the relationship 
stands today. 

As for the situation described in this 
article in the New York Times, what 
took place recently was an internal dis- 
pute among the Vietnamese staff at 
Vung Tau, touched off by Minister 
Thang’s replacement of the commander 
he himself had appointed last February. 
As a result there was an element of the 
old staff which resented the changes that 
had taken place; and accordingly 
demonstrated against the new manage- 
ment. Seven instructors out of a total 
of some 400 were dismissed, including 
the director of training. 

There is nothing secretive whatever 
about this training program or the affil- 
iation with it of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Both have been discussed at 
length, in the press and on radio and 
television. 

Ambassador Lodge and the U.S. mis- 
sion council, in concert with their appro- 
priate counterparts in the South Viet- 
namese Government, are studying inten- 
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sively the entire rural development cadre 
program, including the best methods of 
assistance. 

At this point, let me emphasize that 
the CIA has done nothing, and is doing 
nothing, except what it has been for- 
mally asked to do by the appropriate ofi- 
cials of the United States Government 
and the South Vietnamese Government. 

In other words, the Times article is 
more than “confused.” Much of it was 
untrue. The implied charge that the 
CIA was hoodwinked into sponsoring 
an anti-South Vietnamese Government 
“third force” movement does not square 
with the facts. 

Major Mai is an active duty officer in 
the Vietnamese Army. He did preach a 
dynamic message of intense nationalism, 
and his relations with his Vietnamese 
colleagues and superiors have not been 
free of friction. But the charge that as 
a “result” of his activities the South 
Vietnamese Government was forced to 
“take over” the Vung Tau school from 
the CIA is totally inaccurate. 

In this connection, the author of this 
article, Mr. Charles Mohr, appears either 
to have changed his position, or to be 
confused himself. 

In this article that he wrote on July 
18, Mr. Mohr states: 

The change-over of the training program 
(from the Central Intelligence Agency to the 
South Vietnamese) took place in mid June, 


And— 

As a result, Saigon government officials 
have taken control from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency of the program for training the 
“Revolutionary Development Cadre”—armed 
experts in political propaganda, 


But 2 months earlier, in an article he 
also wrote for the New York Times as of 
May 21, and directly contrary to this his 
article of July 18, Mr. Mohr gave the 
facts as they actually are when he said: 

The cadre training school at Vungtau, a 
coastal town near Saigon, lasted for 13 weeks. 
The school is run by the Vietnamese but is 
known to be financed by an American agency 
and has a number of American advisers. 


In other words, if Mr. Mohr felt the 
school was being run by the Vietnamese 
in May, how can he now say that it was 
taken over by the Vietnamese from the 
CIA in June? 

In a classified report made to the Sen- 
ate upon my return to this country from 
the Far East earlier this year, I presented 
the details of a visit to Vung Tau with 
Major Mai—then captain—and others at 
the training school in question. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
classified part of this Senate report on 
this school be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the declassi- 
fied part of the Senate report was or- 
paree to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 

ows: 


Vue Tav, Monday, January 3.—The first 
thing this morning was a briefing at the 
U.S. Embassy. Then we flew to Vung Tau. 

On the flight we were accompanied by 
Captain Le Xuan Mai, Director of the Vung 
Tau Farm. 

On arrival we were taken to the Farm, 
where political action teams are trained. 
On arrival, Captain Mai first briefed us. 
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They take in natives, bringing in people 
who other people with whom they have con- 
tact say they know and trust. They operate 
on the coast where such a large part of the 
people live. The PAT are represented in each 
province, 

The class they had going down there at 
this time had 3,200 people. The next class 
is programmed for 3,800 people. They train 
40 man political action teams, equipped with 
three medics each. The class also included 
150 girls who were being trained primarily 
as midwives. It was essentially a large “civic 
action” course. They tried to teach the 
students a strong spirit concerning what they 
were fighting for. Vietnam has been at war 
for 25 years. 

Ever since the Japanese came, people had 
been influenced by Communist-Viet Cong 
propaganda. Most thought it was all right, 
customary to contribute to the Viet Cong. 
When many if not most come to Vung Tau 
Farm, they have a bad attitude; therefore, 
Captain Mai said they concentrated on 
orientations. 

When they arrived, the students often 
used expressions like “American imperial- 
ists,” along with “French colonialists.” At 
Vung Tau these young ones were taught 
there are absolute enemies and relative 
enemies. China, for example, it was con- 
stantly stressed, is an absolute enemy. 

The students were also taught that they 
had friends whose interests ir South Viet- 
nam were as dear as their own. Such were 
the United States, Korea, Australia, plus 
the other nations who were supporting the 
South Vietnamese. 

Those North Vietnamese fighting for the 
Chinese Communists are absolute enemies, 
and those who are mistaken, and have joined 
the Viet Cong, are absolute enemies if they 
won't come back when they have the chance. 

phase I of the course, Spe- 
cial stress is laid in creating confidence in the 
Vietnamese youth. The students are al- 
lowed, encouraged, to speak their minds 
fully about any problems there may be in 
the Vietmamese government, or anything 
else they may have on their minds. There 
is discussion of such problems as corrup- 
tion, poverty, misery, and fatalism. They 
want them to talk about it, and they want 
to change it. They try to imbue them with 
a revolutionary spirit. Phase I is a three 
week intensive training period. 

During phase II there is special emphasis 
on the importance of a strong will. They 
formerly made a fourteen kilometer march, 
everyday. Now that is reduced to eight 
kilometers a day. The stucent is asked 
if he is ready to accept hardship, and the 
life of a revolutionary. They have a cere- 
mony incident to issuing the black suit. 
The student must wear it willingly. The 
black suit is the traditional peasant black 
pajamas. An individual, once he is a mem- 
ber of a political action team, stays on the 
payroll indefinitely. 

During phase III they teach the student 
to accept the challenge of war. They teach 
him that he cannot stay around and do 
nothing, that much of the country is over- 
run by the Viet Cong, and that they can- 
not relax and put the whole future and 
destiny of the Republic of Vietnam in the 
hands of friends. They must do some- 
thing for themselves. 

In phase IV the students are taught how 
to fight, and urged to fight. They are 
taught the use of various arms and explo- 
slves; but the main weapon is political 
action, propaganda, how to help peasants fix 
houses, promote literacy, and care for the 
sick. They learn to send medics out to the 
sick, instead of asking the sick to come to 
the medics. Captain Mai observed they 
didn't need much medicine; usually a friend- 
ly word and an aspirin was very good 
propaganda. 
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During the course the students are given 
complete freedom to speak. In the begin- 
ning they generally resolutely criticize or 
accuse Americans, but then they are shown 
that they have no substantial basis for their 
arguments. They come to realize that the 
United States does not take from them, 
rather gives assistance. They are taught 
that if the Viet Cong are not present in the 
land, and the South Vietnamese can pro- 
duce more rice, automatically there will be 
more wealth for all. 

In teaching the students at Vung Tau 
Farm, the instructors go back deep in Viet- 
namese history, because the ancestors pass 
the spirit from one generation to another. 
They remind the students of the story of 
the fairy and the dragon. In this Vietnamese 
story, the fairy represents spirit, and the 
dragon represents matter. Materialism is 
only 50% of life. So the students should 
not follow the Marxist way of 100% mate- 
rialism, rather it should be a 50-50 proposi- 
tion. They also use other legends, such as 
the one about the three-year-old boy who 
became a young man when the aggressor 
struck. They show why the people must 
unite if they are to defend themselves. 

At the Vung Tau Farm School there are 
seven steps in conducting a complete lesson. 

First, there is individual study, in a five- 
man cell. 

This is followed by a group lecture, at 
which the students take notes. 

Third is a period when the students dis- 
cuss the lesson among themselves, and elect 
a secretary to take notes, 

The instructor then talks to the class, and 
corrects any mistakes, or mistaken ideas he 
feels they may have about the subject mat- 
ter in question. 

The fifth step is students themselves vol- 
unteer to address, and carry on the lesson 
with the class. 

The sixth step is a summing up by the in- 
structor of major points in the lesson. 

The seventh step is the examination. 

Each of the first six are two hour periods. 
The examination lasts one hour, so there are 
thirteen hours per lesson. 

Throughout the course the instructors use 
the technique of instilling strong faith. They 
keep repeating and emphasizing that South 
Vietnam will be victorious. 

There are five men in each cell of students. 

Eight cells go to make up a team. They 
teach parliamentary procedure and form a 
mock village ent. 
One half of their studies are in the school 
buildings, one half in the jungle. They set 
up defenses around villages, and defend 
against mock Viet Cong attacks. 

Before bed each night the student makes 
a pledge to be loyal, to discipline himself, 
to have no self interests, to help the sick, to 
help the poor and the aged, and to fight the 
Communists. In the morning again they 
make the same pledge. 

The students are taught that they can and 
will win with love and sincerity. From this 
has been derived a symbol which, in block 
letters, is the letter “T”, super inscribed on 
the letter “H”. These two letters, TH, form 
the first two letters of the three words in 
Vietnamese meaning Victory, Love, Sincerity, 
Thank, Thuong, Thanh. 

I asked Captain Mai to give me one of these 
“symbol” pins. It was interesting to watch 
the pride in his face as he pinned it on. 
They teach the student that this symbol, Vic- 
tory, Love, Sincerity, blots out the hammer 
and sickle. 

The students are trained in the use of 
‘weapons, the submachine gun, the 
automatic rifle, the M-1 rifle, carbines and 
grenades. 

The students are issued weapons when 
they get into the area where they plan to set 
up their permaner team. 

The ages of the students are from 15 to 56. 
The total training course is ten weeks. 
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Captain Mai and his Deputy then took us 
on a tour of the school. 

At one student class we heard the student 
instructor ask, “Why do you think the people 
of Vietnam do not agree with President 
DeGaulle?” A very young student rose and 
replied, “First of all President DeGaulle is 
for a neutral South Vietnam for his own self- 
interest. He plans to later move in and 
re-colonize it, or at least regain his economic 
control.” 

The students are trained for eleven hours 
a day, six days a week. This does not in- 
clude their physical training, before 8:00 in 
the morning, nor their study period from 
7:30 to 11 o'clock at night. 

When they graduate, they form People's 
Action T. „ sometimes referred to as Po- 
litical Action Te The Vietnamese 
words for these teams are Biet Chinh. It 
means special political. 

Captain Mai joined the Army by going to 
the Military Academy at Dalat in 1952. He 
is 39 years old, had a year at Benning. 

Captain Mal says that there are now many 
cadres in the provinces. Sometimes they get 
discouraged, but the overall is improving. 
Every now and then he gets a letter from 
someone who becomes disillusioned, He re- 
ceived a letter from Saigon the other day in 
which one of his students said he had seen 
people beaten by the police. The individual 
was shocked, asked Captain Mai to help. 

In Vietnam there are 44 provinces. Each 
has about seven districts. Beneath the dis- 
trict are the villages. 

We listened to some more classes. In one 
two students got in an argument. Captain 
Mai or Captain Phac said one had asserted, 
“England dominates the Afro-Asian block.” 
Another student challenged him and said, 
“You should give names to justify your posi- 
tion.” This from youths from the villages. 

We then went with Captain Mai on an 
automobile tour around the training farm. 
Captain Mai explained that only one course 
or one class could be taught at any one time. 
After the faculty rested for ten days, then 
started on a new class. The reason they 
didn't have several grades going on at one 
time was lack of instructors. 

Captain Mai explained they had had a 
variant of the school with Montagnard stu- 
dents up in Pleiku. Captain Mai said 25% 
of the students go on leave after the 4th 
week. Those who stay are urged to go out 
and help the villagers. 

We saw a camp of refugees by the Farm, 
with the students at Vung Tau helping them 
out. 

We said we were amazed at the depth of 
the political questions and political interests 
of the students. Captain Mai explained that 
the villagers for years had been harassed by 
the Viet Cong, that this had forced them to 
think politically. 

One of the various things done to defy 
the Viet Cong was to put the national colors 
on little T-shirts, then hand them out to 
five-year old children. In effect, they were 
defying the Viet Cong to take the shirt off of 
a five-year old child. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
Sunday, on the well-known television 
program “Meet the Press,” a great Amer- 
ican, Adm. William F. Raborn, former 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, accepted questions with respect 
to the structure and functioning of that 
Agency. The interrogation panel con- 
sisted of Mr. John Steele, of Time-Life 
magazines, Mr. Max Frankel, of the New 
York Times, Mr. Robert Goralski, of 
NBC News, and Mr. Lawrence Spivak, 
permanent panel member. 

Because the questions and answers in- 
cident to this program in turn furnish 
the replies to many questions about the 
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Agency that have been brought up in the 
past, I ask unanimous consent that a 
transcript of the program be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEET THE PREsS 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak, Sunday, 

July 17, 1966; guest, Adm. William F. 

Raborn, former Director, CIA; panel 

John Steele, Time-Life magazines, Max 

Frankel, the New York Times, Robert 

Goralski, NBC News, Lawrence E. Spivak, 

permanent panel member; moderator, Neil 

Boggs) 

Mr. Boces. This is Neil Boggs, inviting you 
to “Meet the Press.” 


+ + t > * 

Mr. Boccs. Our guest today on Meet the 
Press,” is Admiral William F. Raborn, recently 
retired Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Admiral Raborn is widely recognized 
as the developer of the Polaris missile system. 
He succeeded John McCone as head of the 
CIA in April, 1965. Now we will have the 
first question from Lawrence E. Spivak, per- 
manent member of the “Meet the Press” 
panel. 

Mr. Spivak, Admiral Raborn, the Senate is 
engaged in a controversy over the question 
of adding members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to the committee that now over- 
sees the CIA. Would you say that it makes 
much difference to the CIA what Senate com- 
mittees oversee it? 

Admiral Razorn. It has been the position 
of the agency, and it was my position too, 
Mr. Spivak, that the oversight activities of 
the Congress were distinctly the business of 
the Congress. 

Mr. Spivak. May I have your opinion. You 
are out of the CIA at the present time. 
What is your personal opinion, does it make 
any difference? 

Admiral Razsorn. Well, I stated my 
opinion. My opinion is that this is a matter 
which the Congress itself would want to re- 
solve and it is not a matter of conjecture 
by me. 

Mr. Spivak. Do you mean to tell me, Ad- 
miral, now that you are a private citizen, you 
have no opinion on a matter of that im- 
portance that might be of great help to the 
American people if you did give an opinion? 

Admiral Rasorn. As a private citizen I 
would make my views known to the people 
who have to do with such matters, namely 
the Congress, and I think I must be appro- 
priately reticent about commenting on the 
responsibilities of responsible people. 

Mr. Spivak. Admiral, it was reported that 
you refused to give members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee any information on 
sources and methods. Can you tell us why 
you refused? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes. I am directed by 
the Congress, the Congressional Act that set 
up the Agency, Public Law 80-253 of 1947. 
It specifically charged the Director of Central 
Intelligence with safeguarding methods and 
sources of intelligence and it has been the 
practice of all previous Administrations since 
then and under the current Administration, 
that we would report fully on these activi- 
ties to the Oversight Committees set up to 
Oversee the activities of the intelligence 
agencies and bodies of the United States gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Spivak. Admiral, as you know there 
has been à good deal of criticism and even 
hostility in recent years against the CIA. 
Would you say that any of the criticism has 
been justified? 

Admiral RABORN. Oh, I am sure that none 
of us lead a blameless life. I think there has 
only been one Person I believe in the history 
of mankind who has lived a blameless life, 
but by and large I would say that the criti- 
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cisms have been largely based on inaccu- 
racies and are not justified at all. 

Mr. Spivak. What is your explanation for 
the rising tide of criticism against the CIA 
in recent years? 

Admiral RanonN. Well, I think that this is 
in the nature of the organization. It, of 
course, has to be secret and this fact that 
it has to be secret was recognized even by 
General Washington in an original letter 
that I have in which he stated that secrecy 
in intelligence matters was a primary es- 
sence of intelligence. 

I think that the American people have 
not had the Central Intelligence Agency and 
other intelligence activities of the United 
States government properly explained to 
them and this is one reason why I gladly 
accepted your kind invitation to appear on 
this program because it is a wonderful or- 
ganization, one that is extremely vital to the 
United States, the security of the United 
States, and one which they can not do with- 
out. 

Mr. Spivak. Now may I give you an op- 
portunity to make an explanation on one 
matter of great importance: Senator STEPHEN 
Youns of Ohio was recently reported as 
charging that the CIA has become an invis- 
ible government answerable only to itself. 
Now how would you answer that charge? 

Admiral RanOonx. I would say that this is a 
complete fallacy. 

Mr. Spivak. What about his charge that 
the CIA was employing a small army in 
Vietnam? 

Admiral Rasorn. I would say also this is 
a complete fallacy. 

Mr. Spivak. You are not hiding behind 
CIA secrecy when you make these general 
refutations, are you, Admiral? 

Admiral RaBorn. No, I am just answering 
them directly. Trying to. 

Mr. Spivak. The CIA has been charged also 
with stirring up insurrections and some- 
times running little wars. Would you say 
that that too is a false charge? 

Admiral Rasorn. I would say that the ac- 
tivities of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the clandestine activities, are relatively 
small by comparision to the major weight of 
their activities in other flelds and that any 
activities of this sort is in conformance with 
the approval of the National Security Coun- 
cil and in furtherance of United States 
policy. 

* . . > + 

Mr. FRANKEL. Admiral, since so relatively 
small part of the Agency’s work is, as you 
say, clandestine, since much of it is analyti- 
cal, scientific, collecting well-known informa- 
tion, do you think that part of the trouble 
and misunderstanding of your critics is due 
to the fact that there is too much secrecy 
surrounding the Agency? 

Admiral RABORN. This could be so, but I 
rather doubt it. As a matter of fact, I doubt 
it sincerely. The nature of our work is that 
we of course make these reports, as you say, 
to the Administration authorities and to the 
Congress, that we make it on a “need to 
know” basis, give it to the people who have 
a need for it. 

Obviously it would be unwise to make this 
general knowledge because of the delicacy 
of the matters. 

Mr. FRANKEL, For instance, the total 
budget you operate under, the total num- 
ber of employees that you have. You have 
been in secret projects before, Polaris—the 
Pentagon has many secrets. Yet the over- 
all activities, the extent of them are known. 
And I know that law forbids you now to talk 
about the budget and the number of em- 
ployees, but is this really necessary, is so 
much mystery necessary? 

Admiral Ranonx. Yes indeed it is. If we 
knew, for instance the exact—I am not say- 
ing we don’t—the exact numbers that the 
KGB, we will say, employs, and their budget, 
it is quite possible for one intelligence sery- 
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ice to determine the effectiveness of the other 
and their capabilities, if you know these 
salient factors, You can work it out, piece it 
together, little by little. So this is a very 
tightly-held secret. 

Mr. FRANKEL. Let me ask you about an- 
other aspect of the secrecy: When we tried 
to determine from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and other universities 
who have done, I understand, very good work 
for the agency, they told us that you insist 
that they not tell us the size of the subsidy 
they get from the Agency, that often they 
can publish material, but they can’t identify 
government money behind it. Why does 
that have to be so? 

Admiral Rasorn. Well, I think this is not 
necessarily restricted to the CIA. This is 
common practice in many classified projects 
from all departments of the government. It 
is just information that we don’t want loosed 
to the hands of foreign intelligence services. 

Mr. FRANKEL. In connection with that 
there has been another controversy recently. 
The United States Information Agency, for 
instance, is forbidden by law to propagandize 
within our country. Yet some people have 
suggested that you have allowed your men 
to write in American magazines, that you 
have supported books that are published in 
the United States, magazines that circulate 
in the United States, without ever telling 
the reader that they are getting government 
material, that they are getting official points 
of view. 

Do you think that is right for the CIA 
when, say the USIA is not allowed to do it? 

Admiral RanonN. Well, let's put it this 
way: The Agency is accused of many things 
and quite a bit of it is most inaccurate. 
Specifically, now, as to permitting the schol- 
ars who are a large part of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, they feel a need to publish 
objectively information on situations exist- 
ent around the world. To the extent that 
they can be cleared from a security point of 
view, they add to the general understanding 
of the public, and this goes back to your 
problem of secrecy, now, a general under- 
standing of the public of the actual facts 
in a matter under scrutiny, and it is a pub- 
lic service. Whether or not a writer should 
be identified as a member of a government 
agency I think that is a matter for the De- 
partment concerned to make up their minds 
upon. It has been the past policies of the 
Central Intelligence Agency not to trade on 
a name but to let the work stand on its own 
merit, which is the way scholars like to have 
their work considered. 

Mr. FRANKEL, Don’t you think it is im- 
portant that we the readers know that when 
a scholar comes with material that this is 
really material that has been cleared as 
Officially acceptable at least by an agency of 
government? 

Admiral Raxporn. “Acceptable” connotes 
something that I can’t buy. Let's say 
that they represent facts or objectives. If 
they are objective and factual that is the 
thing that should be brought out. The 
Central Intelligence Agency does not write 
articles in support of administration policies 
or anything of that kind, so I don’t like to 
get that connotation in there. 

I think it is an open question whether or 
not scholars in the future should identify 
themselves. As a matter of fact, I rather 
perhaps think they should. I like to think 
that the Central Intelligence Agency can be 
more widely accepted as a good, worthwhile 
member, church-going member of the family 
of departments that make up our fine 
government, 

Mr. STEELE. Admiral Raborn, you told Mr. 
Spivak a minute or two ago that a lot of 
the criticism of CIA stemmed from inac- 
curacies. I want to ask you if perhaps there 
isn’t a different kind of criticism that is 
stimulated, one perhaps stemming from our 
enemies on the other side of the so-called 
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Iron Curtain. Are you conscious of any 
attempt to undermine the CIA, to question 
its validity from not-sympathetic sources? 

Admiral Raporn, Yes, indeed, Mr. Steele. 

The Communist intelligence services are 
working night and day, twenty-four hours 
every day around the world, to undermine 
the effectiveness of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and of democratic processes and 
institutions around the world. We know 
that, for instance, there is a Department-D“ 
known as the “Department of Disinforma- 
tion.” And the KGB, Lt. General Yagayansi, 
I believe, is the head of it—this is no secret— 
who spends their time in trying to undercut 
truly democratic institutions and agencies. 

Mr. STEELE. What does this Department 
D do about the CIA? What activities are 
you aware of? 

Admiral Razorn. They float stories around 
the world and then the Communist press 
picks it up immediately and puts it on the 
air and prints it in the newspapers, Gen- 
erally these stories are completely false and 
they have just enough truth in them to 
be twisted all out of shape. 

Mr. STEELE. Has this activity of this 
Soviet department made things more difficult 
or is it really more of a joking matter around 
the world? 

Admiral Ranonx. I don’t mean to just 
single out the KGB. All foreign intelligence 
services that are opposed to the democratic 
way of life and the true democracy such as 
the United States represents, engage in these 
activities and it is part and parcel of their 
work and they, of course, are out to dis- 
credit anything that tends to thwart their 
nefarious activities. 

Mr. STEELE. Well, it has been said quite 
often by outsiders that the CIA really is 
locked in a deadly battle with this Depart- 
ment—D and the KGB. Do you feel that is 
going too far or is the competition such 
that it really does amount to a serious 
battle? 

Admiral RanORN. I think that the Central 
Intelligence Agency is but a small part of 
the national effort to perpetuate truly dem- 
ocratic ideals and freedoms around the world. 
We do have a significant part to play but I 
think we shouldn’t overdo it, 

Mr. GorauskKI, Admiral, aren't you unwit- 
tingly helping the KGB by not denying some 
of the stories that they are circulating? 
Every time we call the CIA, we, as newsmen, 
we always get nothing but a “No comment.” 

Admiral Razorn. Well, sir, this is the pol- 
icy, which is long established and it has 
generally been recognized over the years 
that you deny no stories, good or bad, you 
accept no praise and you try to ignore criti- 
cisms. Because they are largely uninformed, 
in both cases, and you never know when to 
stop once you get into the practice. 

There are those in the United States gov- 
ernment that from time to time—such as 
the Secretary of State, such as the Con- 
gressional oversight committees, knowing the 
facts, get up and do, for the record, 
straighten things out. Unfortunately they 
don’t get quite as much publicity in the 
news media around the world as some of the 
accusations do, 

Mr. Goratsxr. In the light of this criti- 
cism of the CIA of late, are you having trou- 
ble recruiting Americans to work for the 
Agency? 

Admiral Raporn. No. Let me say this. 
This is one of the real wholesome things that 
I can say. The fine, patriotic, really out- 
standing men and women who apply for 
lifetime employment with the Agency every 
year. The people of the Agency come from 
more than 600 universities. Seventy-seven 
percent of them have college degrees and 
about 20 percent have a Masters or a 
Doctorate. 

Mr. Goratsx1i. I wonder if I could ask you 
a question on Vietnam. One of our con- 
cerns is that we don't really have enough 
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information on what Hanoi is thinking or 
for that matter Peking as well. Do you feel 
we know enough about their own attitudes 
right now or could we get a better insight? 

Admiral Razorn. I would say, Mr. Goral- 
ski, no intelligence service is ever satisfied 
with the amount of information that they 
have and in a closed society where the ef- 
forts of a nation are closely controlled in 
the hands of ten to 12 hard-lined, close- 
mouthed men, it is quite difficult to get into 
the minds of those men. You have to read 
their actions in order to get their line. 

Mr. Spivak. Admiral, one of the grave con- 
cerns in this country is that Communist 
China might enter the war in Vietnam if 
the U.S. furthers its escalation. Can you 
give us an opinion on that, your own 
opinion? 

Admiral Rasornn. I guess this would be a 
very difficult thing to do because the spec- 
trum of things that could trigger off such an 
action is very wide and I perhaps should 
not try to conjecture on it. I do have my 
own personal views, but these are matters 
which I think are best left to the policy 
makers. 

Mr. Spwak. Admiral, in a speech you made 
when you were head of the CIA, you said 
this, and I quote: “I can assure you that 
we deserve the confidence and support of 
the public.“ 

Now can you tell us just why? 

Admiral Rasorn. Well, I certainly can. 
Going back to President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Johnson, all have expressed their 
thoughts on the Central Intelligence Agency 
as an extremely essential part of the United 
States government. Now having been at the 
head of the Central Intelligency Agency and 
as Director of Central Intelligence, which in- 
cludes responsibility for the coordination of 
the rest of the intelligence activities of the 
United States government, I can say 
proudly—and I am not a Johnny-Come- 
Lately around Washington—that the Agency 
deserves the unbounded admiration, the re- ` 
spect and support of the United States citi- 
zens everywhere and of the Free World every- 
where. I have greatest admiration for them. 
The breadth and depth of competence, the 
integrity, the loyalty, the willingness to serve 
the government under adverse conditions 
sometimes and under criticism is something 
that I thought perhaps was the sole property 
of the military. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, Admiral, we did pretty 
well in this country without a CIA, which 
was set up in 1947. What do you think 
would happen if the CIA were abolished? 

Admiral Rasorn. May I suggest, sir, that 
your statement is not correct. Before Pearl 
Harbor there was no CIA. We had a Pearl 
Harbor. And I think if there is a motto of 
CIA, it is “There will never be another Pearl 
Harbor,” and Pearl Harbor caused this coun- 
try to go to a Central Intelligence Agency 
type of intelligence work. 

Mr. Spivak. You think with a half hour 
warning time that we have the CIA is suffi- 
ciently informed on countries that have mis- 
siles so that there can not be a surprise at- 
tack against this country again? 

Admiral RaRORN. I would say you are far 
better off with it than without it. 

Mr. FRANKEL, I would like to touch on the 
clandestine part of your activity—I think I 
am not going to get very far if I ask you to 
discuss it in detail, but CIA activities in this 
area over the years have raised some ques- 
tions almost of a philosophical nature and I 
think from what little I know about the 
Agency it isn’t always necessarily the Agency 
that has to answer, it is the President of the 
United States himself who does. But being 
a part of that machinery, what are your 
thoughts on just how far we Americans 
really ought to go in this world in terms of 
meddling in other people’s business? In 
terms of throwing money into elections, into 
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helping the people we like and resisting the 
people we don’t like, some of which at least 
crudely stated might resemble some of the 
activities of our Communist opponents. But 
we of course think we are doing it for better 
purposes. But how far do you think we 
ought to go? 

Admiral Rasorn. Mr. Frankel, I think it is 
the thrust of the entire United States govern- 
ment, through its diplomacy and through its 
U.S. aid programs and the security appara- 
tuses to safeguard first the security of the 
United States and assist in the safeguarding 
of the Free World, and to promote our way 
of life, vis-a-vis the active efforts of the 
Communist movement to undermine the 
free institutions. I think we should go far 
enough to win, and this includes military ac- 
tion, and unfortunately sometimes it comes. 
You have to say, do we let them rule the 
world or are we going to stand up for what 
we know is a better way of life? 

Mr, FRANKEL, It is usually that question: 
Is a Communist going to profit from this 
fellow winning an election or this govern- 
ment coming to power or this government 
falling? That should be the decisive point? 

Admiral Rasorn. I wouldn't like to get too 
specific, but I think the main thrust of the 
philosophy of the United States Government 
is what I was trying to speak to and the CIA 
is just a part of that. 

Mr. STEELE. Admiral, it has been said that 
a very small percentage of your activity and 
energy is devoted to so-called clandestine or 
covert activity, is that correct? 

Admiral Rasorn. Only a very small frac- 
tion of the entire effort of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has to do with clandestine 
activities, Mr. Steele. 

Mr, STEELE. Admiral, many people don’t 
understand what a national intelligence esti- 
mate is. Can you tell us in a very few words 
what it is and how it is made? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir, I will try. The 
national intelligence estimate is the general 
views of the entire intelligence apparatus of 
the United States which includes of course 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Intel- 
ligence t of the Department of 
State, the National Security Agency, the De- 
tense Intelligence Agency, the FBI, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. They are 
formulated in weekly meetings in which 
these are put out in formal pamphlets and 
signed by the Director of Central Intelligence. 
Exceptions from what is printed in there are 
also freely entered so that the reader can 
have the benefit of both points of view on a 
particular point. 

Mr. STEELE. Is it for the President of the 
United States? 

Admiral Ranonx. It is for the President 
and for the members of the Administration 
who have need for them. 

Mr. STEELE. And as such that is used in 
the making of foreign policy? 

Admiral Rasorn. As such they are part of 
the information that goes into whatever ac- 
tions are taken. 

Mr. GoratsxKr. Can you tell us if any 
changes were implemented at CIA as a re- 
sult of the Special Committee that was ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, I think so. It has 
been an extremely efficient and effective 
Committee, Mr. Goralski. In my view it has 
been most helpful. They give us an ob- 
jective point of view from really a distin- 
guished panel. 

Mr. Goratsxr. But there were obvious 
changes that did take place within the 
organization as a result? 

Admiral Raporn. And continually so. We 
are trying to improve always. 

Mr. GoratsKr. You couldn't tell us what 
some of those areas are? 

Admiral Razorn. No, not without getting 
into security matters, 

Mr. Sprvax. Admiral, it was reported that 
you refused to tell the Foreign Relations 
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Committee whether the CIA ever used the 
Fulbright Scholarship Program as a cover for 
your agents. Why did you hesitate to say 
you didn’t, if you didn’t? 

Admiral RanonN. Well, this came at the 
end of a series of questions which had to 
do with sources and methods which, of 
course, were quite private, and I did answer 
it, although I understand it didn’t get into 
the—this is one exception I made because of 
the distinguished Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Chairman FUL- 
BRIGHT. I did answer it, but there were four 
of five other people talking at the same time 
and I understand it didn’t get into the 
record. I said categorically No. 

Mr. Boccs. Thank you, Admiral Raborn, 
for being with us today on “Meet the Press.” 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR THE RAIL- 
ROAD AND THE PUBLIC 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, July 18, I pointed out to the Senate 
certain contradictory findings by the ICC 
in the case of the New Haven and Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroads. 

This situation is not an isolated in- 
stance of favoritism to the railroads, but 
appears to be part and parcel of an over- 
all pattern of Government designed to 
meet the desires of the railroads to the 
detriment of other forms of transporta- 
tion and the public. 

I am not alone in reaching this con- 
clusion. 

The National Governors’ Conference 
was held in Los Angeles on July 4-7 this 
year. 

The elected Governors of their States 
took note of this situation. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
calling on the President and Secretary 
of Labor to take action to ward off the 
airline strike. 

To date, no effective action has been 
taken, and the railroads have been the 
beneficiaries of this lack of action. 

The Governors also noted the almost 
complete shutdown on inland navigation 
projects, calling attention to the fact 
that “not a single major navigation proj- 
ect has been approved since November of 
1964,” which is a very significant date, 
Mr. President. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
resolution printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VITI—INLAND NAVIGATION PROJECTS 

Whereas through the years in waterway 
developments involving navigation one of the 
chief benefits of a project has been trans- 
portation savings;” and 

Whereas historically these benefits or po- 
tential savings have been computed on the 
basis of freight rates, or the difference be- 
tween typical barge rates and actual railroad 
rates; and 

Whereas on November 24, 1964 the Corps of 
Engineers, at the direction of the Bureau of 
the Budget, issued new guidelines which 
changed the criteria for evaluating naviga- 
tion projects and which compel the Corps of 
Engineers to speculate on how much the rail- 
roads might lower their rates if the water- 
way is built and in addition guess how much 
traffic will be diverted from the waterway to 
the railroads due to this reduction; and 

Whereas on May 4, 1966, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget the difficul- 
ties involved in projecting rates for the 
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evaluation of navigation projects and stated 
that guidelines establishing a cost basis of 
evaluation navigation benefits would soon be 
issued, based on long run marginal costs; and 

Whereas accurate cost data are difficult to 
obtain and dependable techniques for deter- 
mining such costs are lacking, and thus a 
cost basis analysis may be even more restric- 
tive than the so-called “water-compelled 
rates; and 

Whereas not a single major navigation 
project has been approved since November of 
1964, when the new navigation benefit cri- 
teria were first adopted and the new criteria 
even affect all projects presently authorized; 
and 

Whereas navigation projects in all areas 
of the nation have been adversely affected by 
the application of new criteria such as the 
Yazoo River, Mississippi to Lake Erie-Ohio 
Canal, the Missouri River Sioux City to Yank- 
ton, the Red River, the Trinity River, the 
Santee River System South Carolina and the 
Central Oklahoma Canal; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Governors’ 
Conference urges the Congress of the United 
States to establish, by law, the standards and 
criteria for determining navigation benefits 
based on the historic, time proven, current 
freight rate method and that no revision to 
such adopted criteria be permitted except by 
specific approval of the Public Works Com- 
mittees of Congress. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a perusal 
of this resolution will indicate that the 
Bureau of the Budget—an agency of the 
White House—in effect has directed a 
closing down of inland waterway de- 
velopments. 

Those Governors who supported this 
resolution and who support the public 
interest rather than the ambitions of a 
few are to be commended. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times, show- 
ing the great advantages of waterways 
o the industrial development of the Na- 

on. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 20, 1966] 


TRANSPORT NOTES: WATERSIDE SITES—SHARP 
EXPANSION REPORTED IN INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


There was a sharp expansion in industrial 
waterside plant locations in the second 
quarter of 1966, Braxton B. Carr, president 
of the American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
reported yesterday. 

Production industries constructed, ex- 
panded or announced plans to construct or 
expand 165 plant facilities during April, May 
and June, compared with 119 such facili- 
ties constructed during the same period of 
1965. 

The largest previous quarterly construc- 
tion figure came in the third quarter of 1962, 
when 189 plant facilities were built or an- 
nounced, according to the announcement. 

Mr. Carr said that 88 of the 176 production 
industries that had announced construction 
or expansion programs along or adjacent to 
navigable waters reported investments ex- 
penditures totaling $1.88-billion, 

We pointed out that while all of these 
industries might not use water transporta- 
tion, the availability of commercial barge 
service and the effect this service had on the 
general freight structure were factors in 
plant locations along the nation’s 25,380 
miles of commercially navigable waterways. 

Metal-producing industries led all other 
industries, with the construction or expan- 
sion of 44 plants. In addition, 33 chemical 
plants, 25 general manufacturing plants and 
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22 docks, wharves and terminals were among 
the 165 new projects. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement which I issued 
on March 8, 1966, following an adverse 
report on a proposal to improve the Hud- 
son-Champlain-Richelieu Waterway— 
by the International Champlain Water- 
way Board, headed, I believe, by person- 
nel of the Army Engineers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN today issued the 
following statement on the Champlain 
Waterway Board’s adverse report on the 
Champlain Waterway: 

“This report comes as no surprise but I 
must admit to disappointment over the 
findings. 

“It is significant that not a single new 
waterway proposal studied by the Army Corps 
of Engineers in the last one and one-half 

has been approved. 

“The findings show the impact of the rail- 
road interests opposing the Waterway. 

“Reasonable people will find it difficult to 
understand how the Champlain Waterway 
Board could cite the railroads’ claim that 7 
million tons of freight would be diverted if 
the Waterway is built, and also conclude 
that insufficient new commerce would be gen- 
erated to justify construction of the Water- 
way. 

“Tf trucking were to benefit from the diver- 
sion, as the Report claims, it would have done 
sọ already. It is therefore clear the tonnage 
potential has been grossly underestimated. 

“Reasonable people may also ask how the 
Board could conclude that insufficient traffic 
would be available for the Waterway when 
the Associated Industries of Vermont, in a 
survey of its members, found that 25 percent 
of these industries in Vermont would use the 
Waterway. 

“The same old arguments were used to 
oppose the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

“The Vermont State Railroads Association, 
representing 12 lines operating in New York 
and New England, presented testimony to 
prove that ‘development of the Champlain 
Waterway would have disastrous effects on 
the common carrier railroads in the immedi- 
ate area and the entire New England district.’ 

The Boston and Maine claimed it would 
lose $1 million worth of business annually 
and the Central Vermont estimated its 
freight loss at $1.3 million. 

“The Delaware and Hudson said it would 
lose 4,444,580 tons of traffic worth $11.3 mil- 
lion and would have to abandon freight serv- 
ice in northern New York and Vermont. 

“The New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
foresaw the loss of almost $3 million freight 
and the Bangor and Aroostook predicted the 
Waterway would cost them $897,000 in busi- 
ness. 

“The long history of waterways develop- 
ment shows again and again that the rail- 
roads gain rather than lose business in the 
long run, as low cost Waterway traffic gen- 
erates new industrialization and greater de- 
mand for rail, truck and water transport. 

“Once a waterway proposal is turned down, 
there is little or no chance that rail rates 
will be reduced. The railroads are free to 
continue to operate without waterway com- 
petition and may adjust rates upward for 
every extra dollar the traffic will bear. 

“In the long run, this can only mean higher 
freight rates in the Champlain Valley Basin, 
if the International Joint Commission lets 
this adverse decision stand, and the railroads 
will have scored a signal victory over the 
public interest.“ 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, granting 
that railroads are important to the econ- 
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omy, it is my contention that agriculture, 
inland industry, recreational develop- 
ment and the national security are also 
important and should receive the un- 
biased consideration which is both 
needed and deserved. 


SENATOR McGOVERN PARTICI- 
PATES IN ROUNDTABLE DISCUS- 
SION ON CHINA POLICY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last Feb- 
ruary, our distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], participated in a 3-hour 
roundtable discussion on American pol- 
icy in the Far East. 

For many months, Senator McGovern 
has been working diligently for better 
relations between the United States and 
China. I wholeheartedly agree with his 
basic premise that “the more diplomatic 
and economic contact there is between 
China and the outside world, the more 
likely it is that China will move in a less 
belligerent course.” If we are ever go- 
ing to achieve a peaceful world, we must 
find a way to draw China into the main- 
stream of ongoing arms control and dis- 
armament negotiations. 

Mr. President, I found this roundtable 
discussion on China most illuminating, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the proceedings, which ap- 
peared in the May 1966 issue of Com- 
mentary magazine, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONTAINING CHINA; A ROUNDTABLE Discus- 
SION WITH BERNARD B. FALL, RICHARD N. 
GOODWIN, GEORGE MCGOVERN, AND JOHN P. 
ROCHE 
Last February, Commentary asked Ber- 

nard B. Fall, Richard N. Goodwin, GEORGE 

McGovern, and John P, Roche to participate 

in a three-hour round-table discussion cen- 

tering on the question of whether the pur- 
pose of American policy in the Far East is to 
contain Chinese expansion or to halt the 
spread of Communism. The discussion, 
moderated by Norman Podhoretz, editor of 

Commentary, was entirely spontaneous and 

held before an invited audience which par- 

ticipated during the third hour. What fol- 
lows is an edited transcript of the entire pro- 
ceedings. 

Bernard B. Fall, a native of France, is pro- 
fessor of international relations at Howard 
University, and the author of The Two Viet- 
nams; his new book, Vietnam Witness, will 
be published later this month. Richard N. 
Goodwin, a former special assistant to Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, is currently a 
fellow of the Center for Advanced Studies at 
Wesleyan University. GEORGE MCGOVERN is 
the junior United States Senator (Dem.) 
from South Dakota. John P. Roche is Mor- 
ris Hillquit professor of history and politics 
at Brandeis University and a former national 
chairman of ADA; his books include Quest 
for the Dream and Shadow and Substance. 

Norman Podhoretz: Unfashionable as it is 
at this moment to have a discussion of Amer- 
ican foreign policy that doesn't focus specifi- 
cally on Vietnam, I nevertheless think that 
there may be some value in trying to set 
the issues that concern all of us so 
urgently today into a somewhat broader con- 


1This discussion took place on February 
14, before the China hearings opened up the 
question of American policy toward China for 
the first time in many years.—=p. 
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text—the long-range conflict between the 
United States and China. In terms of that 
conflict, the war in Vietnam may perhaps be 
seen—and apparently is seen by the present 
administration—as a tactical element within 
an overall strategy. For despite all the of- 
ficial talk about preserving the freedom of 
South Vietnam, one gathers that what the 
United States actually thinks it is doing in 
Vietnam is containing China in Asia, much 
as it contained the Soviet Union in Europe 
from 1947 on. 

The best brief statement I myself have 
seen of this particular interpretation of 
American policy was made by Adlai Steven- 
son shortly before he died, in reply to a group 
of writers who had appealed to him to resign 
his post at the UN in protest against U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. Here is what Stevenson 
said: 


“I would like to send you my reasons for 
believing that whatever criticisms may be 
made over the detail and emphasis of our 
foreign policy, its purpose and direction are 
sound.. . The period from 1947 to 1962 
was largely occupied in fixing the postwar 
line with the Soviet Union. It is not a very 
satisfactory one, since it divides Germany 
and Berlin, but the Russians respect it in 
Europe. Sodowe.... 

“We have no such line with the Chinese. 
Since they are in an earlier, more radical 
stage in their revolution, it may be more 
difficult to establish one. Should we try? 
And is the line we stand on halfway across 
Vietnam a reasonable line? Should we hold 
W 

“The line inherited by the Democratic ad- 
ministration is the 17th Parallel. History 
does not always give us the most convenient 
choice .... Since this is the line, should 
we hold it? The answer depends on the as- 
sumptions made about Chinese power. In 
the past, some Chinese dynasties have been 
aggressive, claiming sovereignty over wide 
areas of Asia, including all of Southeast Asia 
and even some of India. So far the new 
Communist “dynasty” has been very aggres- 
sive. Tibet was swallowed, India attacked, 
the Malays had to fight twelve years to resist 
a “national liberation” they could receive. 
from the British by a more peaceful route. 
Today, the apparatus of infiltration and ag- 
gression is already at work in North Thai- 
land, Chinese maps show .. . the furthest 
limits of the old empire marked as Chinese. 
I do not think the idea of Chinese expan- 
sionism is so fanciful that the effort to check 
it is irrational. 

“And if one argues that it should not be 
checked, then I believe you set us off on the 
old, old route whereby expansive powers push 
at more and more doors, believing they will 
open until, at the ultimate door, resistance 
is unavoidable, and major war breaks 
out ... My hope in Vietnam is that relatively 
small-scale resistance now may establish the 
fact that changes in Asia are not to be pre- 
cipitated by outside force. This was the 
point of the Korean War. This is the point 
of the conflict in Vietnam. I believe Asia 
will be more stable if the outcome is the same 
in both—a negotiated line and a negotiated 
peace. 

Now interestingly enough, George Kennan, 
who, of course, was the architect of our con- 
tainment policy in Europe, recently said in 
his testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearings on Vietnam 
Senator Fulbright’s “teach-in,” as James 
Reston called it—that the same measures 
which worked in Europe could not, for a 
variety of reasons, work in Asia. Neverthe- 
less, it does seem clear that President John- 
son and his advisers do believe that, with 
certain modifications, China can be con- 
tained by a combination of military, politi- 
cal, and economic force. Vietnam, according 
to this reasoning, is Greece in 1947. It is 
also, one gathers from some of Secretary 
Rusk’s pronouncements, Czechoslovakia in 
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1938. Thus, as Stevenson suggested, Ameri- 
can policy toward the Communist world in 
the postwar period can be regarded as per- 
fectly consistent—not only in itself, but in 
its continuous and unwavering determina- 
tion not to repeat any of the mistakes of the 
1930's which presumably led to World War II. 

Now I would like to propose, if only for the 
sake of argument, that we agree here as to 
the ambitions of China in Asia, and that we 
further agree as to the fact that, for the time 
being at least, it is mainly American power 
that stands in the way of these ambitions. 
Once we have agreed on those two proposi- 
tions, we can move on to the really difficult 
questions which have to be examined. First 
of all, should the United States be trying to 
contain China at all? Or, to put the same 
question in another way: is China really a 
threat to the United States? And if so, in 
what sense? 

Secondly, can China be contained in Asia 
as the Soviet Union was contained in Europe? 

Thirdly, even assuming that China both 
can and should be contained, does contain- 
ment require absolute American opposition 
to a Communist regime in Vietnam, or Laos, 
or Thailand? Would such regimes necessar- 
ily pose a threat to the United States? In 
what sense would they constitute a threat to 
American national interests? 

the Dulles era, the rhetoric of 
American foreign policy was militantly, even 
religiously, anti-Communist. The assump- 
tion was that there existed an international 
Communist conspiracy directed from a single 
center, and dedicated to the overthrow of 
the West by any and all means. Since 1960— 
and largely, I suppose, in response to the frag- 
mentation of the Communist world, the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, the growth of “poly- 
centrism”—the rhetoric has changed. Com- 
munism is no longer spoken of in official 
circles, and certainly not in public pro- 
nouncements, as an absolute evil, or as a 
temporary aberration which is destined to 
fall of its own internal contradictions. That 
kind of inverse bolshevism is gone, But the 
irony is that our actions nowadays seem at 
odds with the assumptions behind the new, 
rather more sophisticated, rhetoric, and far 
more in tune with the assumptions behind 
the Dulles rhetoric than the actions of the 
Eisenhower administration itself were. And 
this, I think, is perhaps the major source of 
the general confusion over the issues we are 
going to try to throw some light on in this 
discussion. 

Mr. Goodwin, as a former adviser to both 
Presidents Johnson and Kennedy, you are 
probably in the best position of anyone here 
to tell us whether the Stevenson statement 
I just read actually represents the thinking 
of our government. 

Richard Goodwin: I don't believe that the 
United States government has a clear China 
policy. Over the next years, though, I think 
you will see one emerge. It is true, after 
all, that policies like the containment of 
Russia, or relations with China, emerge out 
of conflict and experience; they are not im- 
posed on a situation in advance. China, 
although an immediate enemy in Korea, has 
not up until this moment been, or been felt to 
be, a physical threat—which is perhaps why a 
clear policy toward China has not yet evolved. 
But then we had no consistent policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union either until the late 
40’s, when, out of our experience in Greece 
and Turkey and other countries, we became 
clearer about what we felt were Soviet in- 
tentions. 

I think it is important for us to try to get 
at the ultimate and very rarely answered 
questions of foreign policy, such as why we 
want to help the underdeveloped world, or 
why we want to contain the Soviet Union. 
These questions are rarely answered, and for 
& good reason, which is that they involve 
enormously difficult and chancy predictions 
about history—predictions that depend upon 
a whole series of assumptions and judgments 
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which, like judgments about literature, are 
highly fallible. Any good foreign policy, 
therefore, has at least to observe two cau- 
tions. First, at every step you have to leave 
as many options open as possible and decide 
as little as possible; because you may be 
wrong, you have to leave yourself with op- 
portunities to change your mind, to make 
different decisions in the future. Secondly, 
since almost all important policy Judgments 
are speculations, you must avoid risking too 
much on the conviction that you are right. 
At the same time, while trying to do all this, 
you cannot allow yourself to be paralyzed 
in action; you still have to meet specific sit- 
uations and circumstances. 

Observing those cautions, let me take a 
quick look at the ultimate question of wheth- 
er we want to contain China at all. What 
difference does it make to us if China takes 
Southeast Asia, and the rest of Asia for 
that matter? Why should we care if China 
takes Manchuria and Burma? Or, in the 
most extreme case, would it be in our in- 
terest to act if Chinese armies marched into 
India, and the Indian government asked us 
for help? Should we respond, or should we 
let China have India? 

These are not easy questions to answer— 
although what our actual response would 
be is very clear: we would, of course, respond 
immediately and fight China in India. But 
whether or not we should, it seems to me, 
is a more difficult problem. What would the 
harm be to the United States if all or most 
of Asia fell to China? 

Well, there is first of all the simple propo- 
sition that we don't want to allow people to 
be conquered by other people when ours is 
the only power that can prevent it. This isa 
motive with an idealistic basis, but it can’t 
be overlooked as part of the answer. Sec- 
ondly, a Chinese conquest of Asia would 
enormously strengthen elements hostile to 
the United States—I avoid the word Com- 
munism"—in other parts of the world, and 
weaken our position in Latin America, Africa, 
and everywhere else, just as Soviet suc- 
cesses operated to weaken our position 
throughout the world for a period of time. 
It would put enormous pressure on the So- 
viet Union itself to move or else completely 
lose control of the Communist world. 
Therefore the likelihood is that were China 
to be left unchecked, we would be faced with 
a militant Soviet Union (unless the mili- 
tancy were directed toward China, which is 
unlikely). Moreover, it would immeasur- 
ably strengthen a country which is already a 
nuclear power, and which within half a 
decade, or a little more, will also have inter- 
continental missiles and all the other para- 
phernalia of destruction, aimed at us, the 
declared enemy. 

Perhaps most important, the impact on 
American society itself of such an enormous 
gain to a hostile power would be immeasur- 
able. If the fall of China to Communism 
contributed to McCarthyism, or Soviet gains 
to the militarization of the United States, 
a victory of this scale by a hostile nation 
like China would, I think, seriously erode 
the civil liberties and non-military tradi- 
tions of this country to an extent that we 
have never experienced before in our history. 
As a nation, we would be put very much on 
the defensive, and the result would be an 
undermining of the principles of our own 
society. 

Those considerations are what lead me to 
think that it is essential, not to contain the 
Chinese—because to contain them means to 
stop them right where they are, and there 
are places, such as the Russian border, where 
we don’t care about stopping them, and there 
are places, such as Tibet, where we don’t have 
enough interest to try to stop them—but to 
keep China from absorbing all of Asia. The 
basic question for American foreign policy, 
then, is not whether, but how and under 
what circumstances. 
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Podhoretz: Senator McGovern, does it 
seem to you that we have a vital interest to 
defend in Asia? 

GEORGE McGovern: I think our greatest 
interest in Asia is in the prevention of a war 
with China. I would view a military con- 
flict between the United States and mainland 
China as the worst possible catastrophe that 
could develop in the rest of this century, 
and in my opinion the prevention of that 
war ought to be the number one task of 
American statesmanship for as long as we 
can look down the road. 

I think it’s desirable to prevent Chinese 
military power from expanding across the 
face of Asia, but I don't regard that as the 
principal challange China presents to the 
world today. There may be a stage as we 
move slong when China will, in fact, become 
militarily engaged with our principal allies 
in the Far East, but I don't see that as an 
immediate probability. The greatest danger 
that it will happen, in my view, comes from 
the policy we are presently following in 
Southeast Asia and in other parts of Asia— 
the policy being one, first of all, which at- 
tempts to isolate China diplomatically from 
contact either with ourselves or with other 
great powers. We have used all the influence 
we could muster since 1949 to cut off diplo- 
matic contact between China and the west- 
ern world and the other countries of Asia. 
I personally think that has been a dangerous 
and ill-advised course for us to follow. 

I have no idea whether or not at this point 
the government of China would permit us 
to install an ambassador and an embassy on 
their soil, but I can't think of any place in 
the world where we so desperately need a 
competent ambassador backed up by a good 
staff, as we do in China, One of the great 
problems about our relationship with China, 
and about discussions of this kind, is that 
we begin from ignorance. If we can imagine 
where we would be today with reference to 
the Soviet Union if we had had no diplo- 
matic contact with that nation for the past 
twenty years—no conferences at the United 
Nations or in other assemblies where we had 
an opportunity to hear the Soviet point of 
view firsthand—we get some idea of the 
problems that we are up against when we 
try to carry on an informed discussion about 
China, and what her probable course of ac- 
tion will be. 

I think, too, that it is not in our interest 
to try to boycott China economically. How- 
ever belligerent, maddening, and—as some 
people would say—hysterical the Chinese 
leadership may be, I don't believe we con- 
tribute to a more moderate course of action 
on their part by trying to isolate them eco- 
nomically. For example, our policy of doing 
what we can to prevent normal commercial 
intercourse between the Japanese and the 
Chinese makes no sense at all. Japan is in 
a position to carry on an active trade with 
the Chinese, and to offer some degree of eco- 
nomic assistance that would be beneficial to 
both countries, and my impression is that 
there is a mounting tide of resentment 
within Japan itself over the fact that our 
policy has been lined up against that kind 
of development. The more diplomatic and 
economic contact there is between China and 
the outside world, the more likely it is that 
China will move in a less belligerent course. 

In my opinion, we have no interest in Asia 
that demands our adoption of a unilateral 
containment policy. If we accept the argu- 
ment that China needs to be contained, we 
should also accept the corollary argument 
that this should not and cannot be done 
unilaterally. We have no responsibility, we 
have no mandate, to take charge of Asia for 
the years ahead. What we do have is an 
obligation to work with other countries to 
preserve the peace. Certainly, with refer- 
ence to China, that includes the close co- 
operation of other major Asian ers 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and the other prin- 
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cipal countries there, who presumably know 
at least as much about China and how to 
handle her as we do. 

I think the course that we are now follow- 
ing is one that is calculated to aggravate all 
the worst features of the Chinese government 
and Chinese society. In addition, I fully 
agree with George Kennan, Senator Frank 
CHuurcH, and others who have said that try- 
ing to set up military strongmen on the 
borders of China is bound to increase 
Chinese pressure on those areas rather than 
to decrease it. 

I would hope, then, that if we decide a 
policy of containment is in our interest, that 
it will be a broadly-based policy which does 
not rely excessively on military power, which 
does not rely on the creation of puppet re- 
gimes along the border, but which seeks to 
encourage strong and independent states 
wherever possible in Asia and elsewhere in 
the world. I would also hope that, insofar 
as possible, our efforts will be directed 
through the international community rather 
than unilaterally. 

Podhoretz: Mr. Roche, Senator McGovern 
seems to believe that our present policies in 
Asia are not calculated to avoid a major war 
with China. Others have put the case even 
more strongly, saying that we are on a col- 
lision course with China, that war is almost 
inevitable. Do you agree? 

John Roche: Let me try to get at the ques- 
tion under three headings. First of all, what 
are we dealing with? Second, has our policy 
toward the Red Chinese been sound in the 
past? And third, what options do we have? 

On the first point, it seems to me that we 
are dealing with a red-hot, simplistic ideol- 
ogy composed in equal parts of traditional 
Chinese imperialism and messianic Com- 
munism. We are faced, also, by the largest 
underdeveloped nation in the world, which 
may have an absolute net decline in stand- 
ard of living: that is, it may be—the sta- 
tistics are very hard to get—that every year 
that goes by, the standard of living in China 
in terms of population declines. But whether 
or not that is the case, it is surely true in 
the relative sense: there is a greater and 
greater gap between China and the more ad- 
vanced industrial societies—the Soviet Union, 
the United States, and so on. And we are 
faced, finally, by what amounts to a ferocious 
theological brawl—unlike anything that has 
been seen since the Reformation—between 
the Stalinist Soviet Union and the Trotsky- 
ists in China, 

The Soviets, who are good Stalinists de- 
spite the fact that they are vilifying Stalin, 
are today in a profoundly isolationist phase, 
and have, in effect, imposed socialism in one 
country on the Chinese. The Chinese, stand- 
ing on the principle of permanent revolu- 
tion or, in Trotsky's phrase, combined devel- 
opment, expected the Russians to provide the 
technological base for the Chinese primi- 
tive accumulation of capital, That is, they 
expected the Russians to give them the 
means to jump from the pre-capitalist to the 
socialist phase of historical development. In 
short, the Chinese demanded socialism on 
the cuff from the Russians, and the Russians, 
who were doubtless appalled by the fantastic 
burden involved in this (which could, of 
course, destroy the interna: priorities of con- 
sumer goods and the rising expectations of 
affluence within Soviet society) , told the Chi- 
nese that they would have to earn their own 
way to socialism. As best as we can discover, 
the Russians have, in fact, given more eco- 
nomic aid to East Germany than they have 
to China. 

The Chinese today, it seems to me, are 
desperate, and they are old (the average age 
of the Chinese Communist Plenum is around 
66). They are old men, they are the men 
who came up inside. Now a great many sug- 
gestions about dealing with China are based 
on the assumption that these people can be 
bribed. I don’t think that they are bribable. 
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I think that they are driving ideologues who 
are not going to call off their offensive 
against American imperialism in return for, 
say, an annual subsidy of wheat or industrial 
goods from the United States. If Secretary 
McNamara had made the statement that war 
is a testing-ground for character, we would 
all be leaping up and down and shrieking, 
and yet this is precisely what Marshall Lin 
said in his statement several months ago. 
We are dealing here, in other words, with 
men who are ideologues and who are not 
subject to simple, old-fashioned capitalist 
bribery. In fact, I think they are the Ana- 
baptists of the Communist “Reformation”; 
they are striking out wildly at all those who 
will not accept their own particular chillastic 
vision. 

On the practical level, the reason I don't 
panic much about the problem of China is 
that they seem to be almost utterly incom- 
petent to deal with reality—which, of course, 
is a common characteristic among Anabap- 
tists. One might indeed suggest that Mao 
and his followers be brought before the Com- 
mittee on Un-Marxist Activity. If Mao were 
President of the United States, he would have 
been impeached six months ago for having 
been responsible, internally and externally, 
for one disaster after another, with Indonesia 
as the culmination. I think what has hap- 
pened in Indonesia is probably the most im- 
portant development in Asia since the fall 
of mainland China to Communism—and the 
turn of events in Indonesia was a matter of 
sheer bungling by the Communists. Mao, 
then, is no Lenin or Trotsky. Indeed, he 
sounds like a caricature of the Marxist tradi- 
tion, a kind of Red Goldwater with a little bit 
of Billy Graham thrown in. I do not find 
the philosophical specific gravity of Chinese 
Communism any great threat to the West 
nor, for that matter (speaking strictly as a 
clinician), to the Soviets. 

To come now to my second heading: Has 
our policy been sound? Before we can an- 
swer that, we have to ask what our policy 
has been. Since 1950, we have had about 
four competing China policies within the 
American government. There has been this 
phony issue of recognition, for example. If 
you look at the world as I do, you say that 
recognition does not mean recognition of 
the legitimacy of a government, it simply 
means recognition of its existence. I recog- 
nize the existence of the Red Chinese, and I 
think the American government's policy 
on this has been silly. But would any 
alternative policy that anyone could have 
devised have made much difference, given the 
driving, messianic quality of the Chinese? 
This seems to me the crucial problem. The 
same reasoning applies to the National 
Liberation Front in Vietnam. In 1954, at the 
Geneva Conference, when the time came 
to find someone to initial the Accords for the 
Pathet Lao and the Khmer Resistance Forces, 
the Hanoi man, Ta-Quong Buu simply said, 
Tl sign for them,” and he did. The moral 
of the story, of course, is that legalistic ap- 
proaches to the problem of the tion 
of Red China, or the recognition of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, are essentially diver- 
sionary. Whether we could have devised an 
alternative policy toward China, one with a 
strategic design, I don't know. It is clear 
that the policy, or several policies, we did 
design had no particular set of priorities 
(which, in a sense, undermines the notion 
that there is a great capitalist conspiracy 
at work). 

Finally, what are our options? It seems to 
me that we have three options. They are 
the familiar ones: unilateral disengagement; 
escalation to the point of bombing China; a 
holding of the line. I want to make it clear 
that I am neither a hawk nor a dove; Iam a 
slightly frightened robin who wants to avoid 
a war with Red China, as any sane man does. 
My basic position is that we have to play for 
time; that we cannot plot some grand plan 
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for dealing with Red China, because we don’t. 
know the variables; that we should not at- 
tempt any great rollback of Red Chinese 
power, but on the other hand, that we should 
attempt to the best of our ability to main- 
tain the frontiers essentially as they are 
today in Asia, 

Podhoretz: Mr. Fall, do you agree that 
American policy ought to be dedicated to 
holding the frontiers of Asia constant? 

Bernard Fall: The real question is whether 
Washington agrees. As we look at state- 
ments made by the administration over the 
last four or five months, there seems to be 
a new thread running through all of them. 
It started perhaps with the speech by Secre- 
tary McNamara before the NATO Council of 
Foreign Ministers a few months ago, when 
those good Europeans were treated to a 
rather surprising lesson in geopolitics which 
went back to Hearst’s “Yellow Peril“ Europe 
is about to be overrun by hordes of Chinese, 
and it is therefore about time the Europeans 
woke up to their obligations in Southeast 
Asia. The same theme was sounded in a 
speech by Under Secretary George Ball a 
few weeks later, and then again in Cali- 
fornia by Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Bundy: the Chinese are the real danger 
and it is they who have to be stopped. I 
am reminded by this of the manufacturer 
who was losing five dollars on every dress, 
but expected to make his profit on volume. 
We have a policy that doesn’t work too well 
in Vietnam, but if we apply it to China and 
all of Asia, it might come out all right. 

The results, of course, are rather curious, 
because you also find in every one of those 
speeches some repetition of the well-known 
fact that the North Vietnamese hate the 
Chinese, and that only in the very worst 
of circumstances—circumstances, as I my- 
self would say, that can only be created by 
our military pressure on North Vietnam— 
will the Chinese come in; and if they ever 
should come in, the North Vietnamese will 
receive them with the greatest of misgivings, 

So you have here an inherent contradic- 
tion in the whole official American approach 
to China, which in large part is a con- 
sequence of the “capture” of Washington by 
Red Chinese propaganda. If there is anyone 
in the whole world who actually believes that 
the Chinese are likely to overrun Asia mili- 
tarily, it's Washington; at the same time, 
Washington believes that China is hated by 
all its neighbors. But if the Chinese are 
so aggressive—they certainly say aggressive 
things—why do they allow most of their 
aggressive schemes in Asia to fall apart 
without even the slightest reaction? 

Obviously, for example, the Chinese have 
not done very much to help the Pathet Lao, 
American aircraft operate quite openly all 
over Laos, and there has been very little evi- 
dence of Chinese retaliation on the ground— 
say in the form of shipments of effective 
anti-aircraft artillery to the Pathet Lao. 
Nor have the Chinese tried to pick a fight 
with the United States over Quemoy. If the 
Chinese want to win a cheap victory over 
the United States, all they have to do is to 
try to occupy Quemoy, which they can do 
any day of the week. Nor have they inter- 
vened against American aircraft carriers in 
the Tonkin Gulf, which operate in an ex- 
tremely narrow sea area, about ten or fifteen 
minutes by jet from Hainan, 

Then came the great disaster in Indonesia. 
Indonesia, after all, has—or had—the 
Communist party outside the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. The Chinese have stood by in stony 
silence while upward of 100,000 Indonesian 
Communists were being slaughtered. To 
abandon a major Communist party in that 
way obviously bespeaks either self-control or 
fear—tfear of American retaliation. 

I do not doubt for an instant that the 
Chinese have ambitions in Southeast Asia, 
So do the French have ambitions in Latin 
America, which only indicates that the word 
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“ambition” by itself doesn’t mean very much. 
Some ambitions may be welcome. For 
example, if the Chinese would like to run a 
few rice-growing programs in some of those 
countries or would like to build railroads, 
as they are doing in North Vietnam, that 
would be unobjectionable. But what about 
the kind of ambitions that are going to hurt 
us—the West—in Southeast Asia? 

Well, take the case of Burma. Burma is a 
small country, about 23-24 million people, 
directly abutting on China. Now the Bur- 
mese and Chinese had some border problems, 
and about five years ago they sat down and 
literally traded off border areas, and we 
haven't heard of these problems since. The 
Burmese government, moreover, proceeded to 
eliminate its Communists by the normal 
methods of fire and sword, but there is no 
evidence that the Chinese sent major forces 
into Burma to liberate their oppressed fellow 
party members. 

Then there is the case of India. Here again 
the record will show that the Chinese at- 
tacked in India only after a long, embroiled 
border dispute about which any fair-minded 
person must agree that they are right. The 
MacMahon Line was a British-imposed boun- 
dary which no Chinese government ever rati- 
fied. The Chinese could have taken an 
additional piece of territory which was aban- 
doned in panic by the Indians, but after 
moving in, the Chinese moved right back to 
their proper boundary; they didn’t even hold 
the advance tracts which they could have 
held, let’s say, for negotiating purposes. 

This leaves, of course, the Korean War, 
where there certainly was Communist ag- 
gression. Of course, Chinese propaganda will 
tell you very loudly that the Russians put 
them up to it. The Chinese didn’t lose 
900,000 casualties in Korea lightly, just one 
year after winning their own war on the 
mainland: they fought the war with Russian 
equipment and Russian instructors and Rus- 
sian training. So even in Korea, you have 
a slightly ambiguous situation if you are 
talking about Chinese adventurism. 

All we can say when we look at the record, 
in other words, is that the Chinese undoubt- 
edly have ambitions in Southeast Asia, and 
that they may, beyond a certain point, inter- 
vene in Vietnam—there is no question in my 
mind about this—but I don’t think they are 
quite ready to do so. Interestingly enough, 
General Maxwell Taylor, who is not exactly 
uninvolved in the area, recently said just 
that: he didn’t believe the Chinese were 
going to intervent in Southeast Asia for very 
good military reasons. 

I have flown over the area often enough: 
it looks like the Creation-plus-seven-days— 
wild, impassable, no roads, no anything. 
How can you bring in and feed 500,000 troops 
under American aerial interdiction? 

Let me, then, come back to the basic point. 
Speaking in Realpolitik terms, I think the 
United States can very well interdict Chinese 
penetration or Chinese influence or Chinese 
ambitions on the island parts of Asia and 
on India, But to pretend, as Under Secretary 
Ball has done, that the Chinese have no his- 
torical claims in Southeast Asia, is to fly in 
the face of history. Even the French at the 
height of colonialism recognized that the 
Chinese did have historical claims in the 
area—the French in 1885 fought a war with 
China merely to get China's signature on the 
annexation treaties with Vietnam. If what 
we want is not only to keep the Chinese back 
from their “outside” ambitions, but to push 
them back beyond their own “legitimate” 
claim line, then, of course, we are preparing 
ourselves for the kind of imperial wars that 
the French and the British fought for a 
hundred years, successfully at certain times, 
less successfully at others. If the decision 
is that the Chinese must be contained on the 
Southeast-Asian equivalent of the Polish- 
Russian border, that, of course, is a policy— 
I don't say it is the best, but it is a defined 
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policy. But the policy of containing the 
Chinese deeper in Southeast Asia would, in 
my opinion, have a better chance. Suppose, 
for example, that the Kennan containment 
policy of 1947 had meant pushing Russians 
back to the Soviet boundary, with American 
troops being stationed in Warsaw. I am 
sure this kind of containment wouldn't have 
worked as well as the policy of stopping them 
at the border of their “natural zone of 
influence.” 

Just a last anecdote. When I was in North 
Vietnam in 1962—that is one of the residual 
privileges you have as a Frenchman here and 
there—the North Vietnamese very proudly 
showed me their national museum, which 
contained a room with a permanent exhibit 
on the theme of the heroic historical strug- 
gle of the Vietnamese people against the Chi- 
nese invaders. As I went through it, I saw a 
whole class of first- or second-graders with 
little red scarves, being marched through and 
shown how their country had for two thou- 
sand years held off the Chinese. The sight of 
these children reassured me considerably as 
to the future fate of Southeast Asia. 

Goodwin: I don’t think it’s true that the 
United States has been obsessed with pre- 
venting the Chinese from moving, or with the 
Chinese threat. The United States has, in 
fact, been much more obsessed with the Rus- 
sian threat, and even with the Cuban threat, 
than with China throughout most of the 
postwar period, and even today. Interest- 
ingly enough, for example, most people in 
the American government once accepted the 
fact that Indonesia would soon fall under 
the domination of a Communist party closely 
allied with, or sympathetic to, Peking, and 
yet there was, as far as I am aware, no inten- 
tion of stopping that internal movement be- 
cause we knew of no way to stop it short of 
invading Indonesia. And no one contem- 
plated doing that. 

It may be a legitimate position, logically, to 
say that it is perfectly all right for Russia to 
dominate Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and East Germany, because of some 
abstract conception that we call a sphere of 
influence, and that by the same token it is 
legitimate for the Chinese to dominate Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Laos, Vietnam, etc. I don’t 
see that myself, and I don’t think that the 
people of those countries, or the governments 
of those countries, would agree that they 
were naturally within the Chinese sphere of 
domination; nor, for that matter, do the peo- 
ple of Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. feel that 
they naturally belong to the Russians. So 
far as Chinese ambitions are concerned, we 
know what they say, we know what other 
nations which have been aggressive have 
said. We don’t know whether they mean it, 
we don’t know whether they will do what 
they say, but I think that at least we ought 
to take them seriously. 

I don’t think the word containment is ac- 
curate in describing our policy. Resistance 
to Chinese expansion would be a better de- 
scription. And that policy simply says that 
we will oppose the Chinese if they move un- 
der certain conditions. Clearly, an invasion 
of India would be opposed by the United 
States; or if the Chinese sent an airborne 
division into Indonesia, I have no doubt that 
we would feel it necessary to act. But the 
resistance to Chinese expansion does not have 
to rest on a firm belief that they ar. going 
to overrun Asia and try to take it over. If 
they move into a given area, we have to de- 
cide whether we should respond, and in what 
ways. 

Podhoretz: But the difficult question is 
that almost any insurrection anywhere is 
interpreted as an instance of China on the 
move. It seems to be assumed that the war 
in Vietnam is a case of Chinese expansion- 
ism; it seems to be assumed that any kind 
of uprising, whether clearly dominated by a 
local Communist party or not, is to be taken 
as an act of Chinese expansionism. Isn't that 
the problem? 
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Roche: I don't know any serious observer 
of the war in Vietnam who has argued that 
this is a Chinese operation. The argument 
is that what you are dealing with here is an 
indigenous, North Vietnamese Communist 
imperialism, which would presumably im- 
plicate the Chinese if we went North on the 
ground. 

Podhoretz: Yes, but then the question be- 
comes, in what sense is an indigenous North 
Vietnamese Communist imperialism any con- 
cern of the United States? 

McGoverRN: I would like to comment on 
that. I think John Roche’s interpretation 
of American policy is overly optimistic. I re- 
member being disturbed a year or so ago 
about the confusion on this very point that 
exists in our government. After a flurry on 
the Senate floor in which a number of Sena- 
tors were involved, we were invited to dis- 
cuss administration policy with some high 
officials in the government, to give us e bet- 
ter understanding of the policy. In the 
course of that discussion, I asked one of 
these men—who, I can assure you, is very 
high in our government—if we were involved 
in Vietnam primarily because we wanted to 
stop a Communist take-over on the part of 
the National Liberation Front, backed by 
North Vietnam, or because we feared Chinese 
power in the background, pulling the strings 
on this and other “wars of national libera- 
tion” that are supposed to develop in differ- 
ent parts of the globe. After thinking about 
it for awhile, this official said that he felt our 
primary purpose was to stop a Communist 
take-over from whatever source, to preserve 
the possibility of freedom of choice by the 
people of South Vietnam against Commu- 
nism, whether installed by the National Lib- 
eration Front, or Hanoi, or China. 

That very night, I asked another equally 
high, maybe slightly higher, official in our 
government the same question: whether we 
were there to prevent an internal Commu- 
nist take-over in Saigon, or whether we were 
concerned about Chinese military and po- 
litical aggression in that area. He said: 
There is no question about it—if not for 
China, we would not be involved in Vietnam 
at all; we are there because if we don’t hold 
the line against China’s technique of “na- 
tional liberation” in South Vietnam, we will 
have to face the same Chinese-inspired ac- 
tivity in Laos, in Thailand, Cambodia, and 
so on, until eventually the threat becomes 
so great that we are confronted with World 
War III. 

I think, in fact, that we have been folllow- 
ing the so-called domino theory in South- 
east Asia, that we have seen China in the 
background manipulating the strings, that 
we have blamed them for what’s taking place 
in South Vietnam, and that we would not be 
there were it not for what I regard as an 
exaggerated fear of Chinese danger to our 
interests in that part of the world. I quite 
agree with most of what Bernard Fall said 
earlier: we have exaggerated the extent of the 
Chinese threat to our interests, and we have 
grossly underestimated the force of national- 
ism in Asia. 

Nationalism, in my view, is the strongest 
single force operating in Southeast Asia, and 
everywhere else in Asia as well. While we 
may be primarily motivated by a fear of 
Communism, the greatest dislike of the peo- 
ple of that area—their greatest fear and the 
thing they most want to get rid of—is out- 
side control from whatever source. When 
we identify with regimes that have little na- 
tional support and are opposed to revolu- 
tionary change, we do so at great peril to our 
own interests. 

Roche: I believe the probelm of Chinese 
power is remote at the moment; it’s still ten 
or fifteen years away. In the meantime, all 
kinds of things can happen in China. A 
whole new generation can come along, the 
bureaucratic complexion of the Chinese Com- 
munists party can change—already it is ap- 
parent that there are conflicts between the 
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army in China and the party people. They 
fired one Minister of Defense because he sug- 
gested that the generals knew more about 
fighting wars than the political commissars 
did, and apparently right now they have an- 
other dispute going between the Norman Vin- 
cent Peales, who are saying that people armed 
with sickles can fight off the imperialists, and 
the generals who are saying: No fellows, those 
guys have got real bombs. 

My theory is that by and large the last 
twenty years have indicated that the Com- 
munists are better at making big mistakes 
than we are, so we should stick to making 
small mistakes, and let them make the big 
ones. That means essentially a policy of 
playing for time and holding on. 

Podhoretz: Holding on to what? 

Roche: Well, the perimeter—essentially 
Japan, Taiwan, India, The problem in Viet- 
nam is confused, as Professor Fall knows far 
better than I do, by the fact that you have 
there an autonomous Communist imperial- 
ism, which is itself interested in taking over 
the former borders of French Indochina, 
Wouldn't you say that that is the objective of 
Hanoi? 

Fall: That’s right. 

Roche: As a consequence, I don’t think the 
problem of China in Vietnam is an imminent 
problem—unless we should invade North 
Vietnam, which at the moment is about as 
remote a contingency as I could conceive of. 

Goodwin: I disagree with a little bit of 
what Senator McGovern said. I don't think 
we went into Vietnam because of China. I 
think we got into Vietnam almost by acci- 
dent. A commitment grew because at every 
stage we were under the illusion that we 
could buy a very cheap and easy victory 
there. In fact, I doubt if you will find China 
mentioned in the statements of any Amer- 
ican President on Vietnam until the last six 
or eight months. It was a forbidden word. 

Fall: It certainly isn't now. 

Goodwin: No, it certainly isn’t now, be- 
cause at the present level of commitment, 
China proves to be the only rational reason 
for our presence there at all. Whether or 
not it is a rational reason, there is no doubt 
that the Chinese are much more aggressive 
in Vietnam today than they were, the Rus- 
sians are much more aggressive in Vietnam 
than they were, and we are much more ag- 
gressive, because the issue has begun—very 
unfortunately, I believe—to transcend Viet- 
nam itself. It has become a testing-ground 
of American power and will in that country 
and that part of the world. But I don't 
think this was at all the initial impulse that 
brought us there. 

Podhoretz: What I would still like to 
know—and maybe the question I have asked 
is not a question that can really be answered, 
especially from the vantage-point of Wash- 
ington—is the exact nature of American 
interests in Southeast Asia. 

Fall: Well, that again brings up the con- 
tradiction I was talking about earlier. The 
build-up in Southeast Asia—the air bases in 
Thailand, the so-called enclaves in Vietnam, 
the deployment of 200,000 and ultimately 
even 400,000 more troops—is obviously not 
intended simply to crush 200,000 guerrillas 
and break even with the North Vietnamese. 
I am very much afraid that definitely now, 
whatever the case was in the past, Wash- 
ington does look at China as a very serious 
potential factor in the conflict. 

Roche: In 1950, Walter Lippmann wrote: 
“It would be an intolerable settlement, of 
course, if the North Korean army conquered 
South Korea, but it will not be a decent set- 
tlement if at the end of the Korean fighting, 
the American army finds itself at the 38th 
Parallel, and is invested for the indefinite fu- 
ture with the task of defending South Korea. 
There is no use pretending that South Korea, 
as we know it, can be set up again and main- 
tained as even a quasi-independent state. 
But on the other hand, there are too many 
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other things to do in the world to wish to 
govern an Asiatic dependency and to tie up 
three or four American divisions.” 

Yet, fifteen or sixteen years later, we have 
got what is a pretty workable solution in 
Korea. There is, in fact, a quasi-inde- 
pendent, viable South Korean state which 
within a year or two will hopefully reach 
the economic take-off stage. We simply have 
to realize that sometimes you get caught in 
situations. I don't like the idea of fighting 
a war in Vietnam, or anywhere else for that 
matter. But the fact is that at this point, 
as George Kennan recently said, withdrawal 
would be intolerable. So the question then 
becomes: what are the real options? The 
real options are a big war, or a limited war. 
If we can achieve in Vietnam a solution 
which involves no “liberation” North, and 
no rollback South, I think that it would 
work probably about the way the Korean 
thing is working, and I think that is the best 
we can hope for in the circumstances. 

McGovern; I hope we can all agree that 
there are some other lessons to be learned 
from our experience in Korea, and one of 
them is not to be too reckless about these 
so-called “limited engagements.” I assume 
that we went into Korea sixteen years ago 
to reestablish the 38th Parallel. The trouble 
is that when we got to the 38th Parallel, we 
kept going.” 

Roche: Over my objections, among others. 

McGovern: Well, I hope that that lesson 
hasn't been forgotten, because while it may, 
as John Roche has said, only be a remote 
possibility that we will invade North Viet- 
nam on the ground, we are already attack- 
ing her from the air, which certainly is a 
form of invasion, and one that is not cal- 
culated to produce forever a limited action on 
the part of Hanoi. In spite of our intel- 
ligence estimates, we did involve China in 
the Korean conflict. It cost us many thou- 
sands of casualties, and in the end, we 
finished with about the same kind of settle- 
ment we could have gotten had we stopped 
with a limited objective at the 38th Parallel. 

Podhoretz: Senator McGovern, what is 
your impression of sentiment in the Senate, 
both about the Vietnam war, and about the 
longer-range questions that I have been 
raising—that is, the question of the extent 
to which American interests are actually in- 
volved, and the extent to which we are either 
trying, as Mr. Goodwin put it, to resist 
Chinese expansion, or whether we are carry- 
ing on what is essentially an anti-Com- 
munist crusade? 

McGovern: It is my own judgment that 
strong support does not exist in the Senate 
for the policy we are now following in South- 
east Asia, if for no other reason than the 
fact that the repeated predictions of what 
was going to happen, which have come to 
us from top officials in the government, have 
been consistently wrong; and each time 
those predictions have proved wrong, we 
have simply doubled the prescription of 
what we were doing. Consequently, there 
has been a growing disenchantment in the 
Senate about our Vietnam policy. I would 
say that certainly a majority of the Senate 
is opposed to any further escalation of this 
war 


Podhoretz: An actual majority? 

McGovern: Yes, an actual majority. I 
think that perhaps ninety out of the one 
hundred Senators think that we made a mis- 
take in ever becoming involved in the first 
place. There are a good many Senators who 
will say that privately, but who will then say, 
“Here we are, so mistake or no mistake, we 
have to see it through as best we can.” Cer- 
tainly, some of those Senators who have been 
advertised in the press as great hawks are 
among those who think that it was a disas- 
trous mistake for us to have ever become in- 
volved in a combat role in Vietnam. Our in- 
volvement there actually goes back to the end 
of World War II, almost twenty years ago, 
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when for some reason or other, we decided to 
back the French in their efforts to reestablish 
their control in Southeast Asia. We didn’t 
make that mistake in most parts of Asia. 
We recognized the force of revolution, we rec- 
ognized the power of nationalism, and we 
identified our policy in most parts of Asia 
with the revolutionary currents that were 
moving there. We urged the British to get 
out of Malaya and the Dutch to get out of 
Indonesia, we encouraged the liquidation of 
the British hold on India, and we ourselves 
got out of the Philippines. But when it came 
to Vietnam, for some reason or other, we 
threw in with the French, in what turned out 
to be a losing effort. I think that we have 
been on a losing course there ever since. 

Fall: I have done quite a lot of research 
into this particular question, and frankly, I 
still don't understand why the United States 
backed the French at the last moment. In 
1946, the U.S. sent a rather interesting mis- 
sion under Major-General Philip E. Gallagher 
to Ho Chi Minh, and the French got pretty 
well perturbed. Then, out of a clear blue 
sky, there was a literal disappearance for 
about three years of any American effort in 
Vietnam. Just think, however, of the fasci- 
nating “might-have-been” of an American 
position in Vietnam consistent with Ameri- 
can policy in Indonesia, Malaya, and India. 
Ho Chi Minh would have been president of 
all of Vietnam since 1946. This is why the 
North Vietnamese feel that the Americans 
are actually attempting to turn back the 
clock of history. 

I would be the last person to guarantee 
that Ho Chi Minh would have become a Tito 
under these circumstances. I have spoken to 
the man himself, and to all his associates. I 
don’t know whether Ho Chi Minh would have 
“turned Tito,” but what I do know is that 
he has been anti-Chinese ever since the Chi- 
nese arrested him in 1941 and kept him in the 
stocks for eighteen months. 

Goodwin: If I can get back for a moment 
to the longer-range possibility of Chinese 
expansion, and the possibility of resisting it, 
I think that one of the great lessons to be 
learned from the European containment is 
that it was not basically military; it was eco- 
nomic and political, through the Marshall 
Plan and so on. I think we have to pur- 
sue that kind of policy in Asia as well. Some 
time within the next five or ten years, China 
will be able to hold the major cities of 
North America hostage to nuclear power, 
and this is bound to increase the degree of 
risk they may be willing to take. To pre- 
pare for that, we need to make a massive 
and very large-scale effort to try to bulid— 
in Inida, in Pakistan, in the Philippines, in 
Southeast Asia—viable states which can 
stand on their own economically and which 
haye some capacity to resist internal threats. 
We will also have to be willing to come in 
at least against an immediate invasion. At 
the same time, we have to make an effort to 
open up relations with China, if only to get 
a greater knowledge of what they might do 
and of their capacities, and to give them a 
greater knowledge of us: I think their ig- 
norance of us is one of the great problems in 
their approach to the world. In addition to 
all this, we also have to work with the So- 
viet Union so that eventually we can get 
into the position of acting together on what 
is in fact a common interest—the contain- 
ment of China. I don't believe that this is 
a possibility at the present time, but it may 
become one as the seriousness of the Chinese 
threat and the concomitant seriousness of 
the common interest grows. I think only if 
we pursue all these tracks at once—which, of 
course, leaves open the question of what 
China might actually do, but prepares us for 
any contingency—is there any real hope of 
containing China. 

Roche: This brings up a very important 
point that is easily overlooked—namely, the 
extent to which the containment of China 
is really a Russian problem more than an 
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American one. After all, the Chinese already 
have maps that show large sections of So- 
viet Central Asia and so on, as part of China. 
I think the Russians are probably going to be 
confronted with Chinese power on the 
ground much more realistically than we are 
confronted with it at this point. 

I suspect, by the way, that one interest- 
ing by-product of the last year has been 
that the American obsession with Vietnam 
may have helped in our not getting mixed 
up in Indonesia. In other words, we were 
so busy worrying about Vietnam that our 
cloak-and-dagger men didn't get a chance 
to monkey around in Indonesia. 

McGovern: Isn’t there some clue in that? 
Where the Chinese have intervened in a 
heavy-handed way, they got a bad reaction; 
and where we are intervening in a heavy- 
handed way, things are going badly for us. 

Roch: There is one difference: the Chi- 
nese can’t walk on water. In other words, 
the geographical situation of Indonesia is 
such that the Chinese could not possibly 
come to the rescue of the PKI there, whereas 
in Southeast Asia, on the mainland, they 
are in a position to intervene. 

But I would like to make a point on this 
business of creating Titos. In 1947—the 
time, as we now know, when the Yugoslavs 
and Russians were engaged in really rough 
inside fighting, which led eventually to the 
split—the United States was practically at 
war with Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs had 
shot down our airplanes, and we were issuing 
ferocious pronunciamentos, But as far as 
anybody can discover, the fact that we put 
the arm on Yugoslavia in 1947-48 did not 
have the slightest impact on the internal dy- 
namics of what was, in fact, a theological 
dispute; our behavior had no influence one 
way or the other on the split. If you want 
to play these games, you can argue, then, 
that the best way to turn Ho Chi Minh into 
a Tito would be to put more and more weight 
on North Vietnam. North Vietnam would 
then turn to China and ask for help. The 
Chinese would say, We're sorry, we can't 
help you because the Americans will bomb 
us.” The North Vietnamese would then ask 
the Russians for help, and the Russians 
would say, We're very sorry, we're too busy 
putting a basketball team in space.” At that 
point, the leaders of Hanoi would decide that 
since they couldn’t get any help from their 
loyal allies, they might as well make a deal. 

Now I am not favoring this scenario nor 
suggesting it: I am simply saying that in 
terms of the logic which is going around 
these days on the care and nurturing of 
Titos, this is a perfectly valid position. 

Podhoretz: Mr. Roche, you’ve been talking 
a good deal about theology as though there 
were only one set of theologians in this whole 
picture. But isn’t there a good deal of theol- 
ogizing going on in the United States in 
relation to the Communist world? What I 
mean is this: so long as it was possible to be- 
lieve—and so long as this belief more or less 

nded to reality—that there was a 
monolithic international Communist con- 
spiracy which operated in various ways and 
through various subterfuges which were not 
always easy to identify as aggression (inter- 
nal subversion and the like), an anti-Com- 
munist foreign policy obviously made some 
sense. Under those circumstances, stopping 
the spread of Communism could be taken as 
within the American national interest. But 
just at the point where it is no longer pos- 
sible to speak of a monolithic international 
Communist movement, we do seem to be pur- 
suing an anti-Communist foreign policy, not 
because the advance of Communism—which 
today really means Communisms, in the 
plural—is demonstrably against the concrete 
interests of the United States, but almost as 
though we were fighting a religious war in 
which the goal is to prevent the opposing 
religion from spreading to any other country. 
Nobody in the government talks in these 
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terms any longer, but this is how they seem 
to be acting. 

Roche: Of course there is a good deal of 
chiliastic rhetoric on the anti-Communist 
side. But don’t identify anyone who takes a 
hard liberal anti-Communist line with Sen- 
ator Goldwater or with people who say that 
we are fighting a holy crusade. I myself, for 
example, was among those who argued 
against the concept of a monolithic Sino- 
Soviet bloc as early as 1954. 

Nor do I think that a fair view of American 
foreign policy suggests that a holy crusade 
has actually been the decisive motivating 
factor. For example, President Johnson has 
made it perfectly clear that we are not inter- 
ested in a rollback in Vietnam. That is to 
say, there is to be no “liberation”—we are not 
living with Dulles and the notion of “liberat- 
ing” Communist countries. Johnson has, in 
effect, said that we will settle for a status quo 
at the 17th Parallel. The North Vietnamese 
will maintain their Communist state, and 
even though we don’t like it, we are not at- 
tempting to overthrow it. This is anything 
but messianic anti-Communism, I think it 
is, in fact, a perfectly legitimate horse trade. 

Fall: Well, granted, then, that America 
isn't pursuing an anti-Communist policy, 
can we speak of a straight anti-Chinese 
policy? You could, for example, have a 
straight anti-Russian policy: in other words, 
if Russia were ruled by the Czars, we might 
still oppose a Russian move into Greece. 
Similarly with the Chinese in Southeast Asia. 
The Chinese may be misruling Tibet—they 
have always misruled Tibet—but so are some 
people misruling Mississippi. This is no 
reason for calling it “aggression.” 

Roche: But in fact some people do call it 
“aggression.” That is precisely the point. In 
Mississippi, a great many of us have been out 
there trying to stop it, whereas to my knowl- 
edge there have been no “Freedom Riders” in 
Tibet. 

Fall: Still, if the U.S. had wanted to fol- 
low a straight anti-Communist policy instead 
of a straight anti-Chinese one, then South 
Vietnam should have been made a fortress as 
soon as the 1954 Geneva Accords had gone by 
the board—a full-fledged fortress like For- 
mosa, in 1956; with 200,000 American troops 
right off the bat, and the place militarized 
exactly like South Korea. At the same time 
North Vietnam might have been bought off. 
Washington could have said, “All right, we're 
sorry, we won't hold elections, you know 
Diem won't hold the elections, but if you 
need a half-million tons of rice, you can 
have a half-million tons of rice.” 

But the truth is that nobody has really 
made up his mind in Washington as to 
whether it is a straight Chinese expansion- 
ist threat that has to be contained, or 
whether it is militant Communism that has 
to be contained. This perhaps explains why 
the Vietnam problem is such a muddle. 

Goodwin: I don’t think that’s accurate. 
How can you speak of an anti-Communist 
policy, in the old sense of the term, when we 
are trying to expand East-West trade, and 
trying as much as we can in the present sit- 
uation to move forward in our relations with 
the Soviet Union? 

Fall: Anti-Chinese, then. 

Goodwin: No—it isn't anti-Chinese, it is 
opposed to Chinese expansion. That is a very 
different thing. I don’t think the policy is to 
overthrow the government of China. 

Fall: Would you say the Chinese can't ex- 
pand because these people hate them? 

Goodwin: I didn’t say that they hate them. 
I don’t know how they feel about them at 
all, and I don't know whether that is even 
relevant. It’s possible for the Chinese to ex- 
pand into areas where the people hate them. 

Fall; I think it was Jerome Bonaparte who 
said that you can do almost anything with 
bayonets except sit on them. The Russians 
proved this in Hungary. 
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Podhoretz: I think it’s time to open the 
floor to questions. 

Trumbull Higgins: I wonder if I might 
ask the speakers to consider the possibility 
of an irrational explanation for the American 
intervention and the presumed Chinese hos- 
tility. That is, the U.S., having blundered 
into this war in Vietnam contrary to most 
expectations, now must engender a Chinese 
hostility in order to justify the ever-growing 
war. In short, is not an irrational explana- 
tion perhaps more valid here than the des- 
perately rational explanations the speakers 
are looking for to account for our policies 
toward China? 

McGovern: I for one agree with that inter- 
pretation almost one hundred percent. I 
think Mr. Goodwin hinted at it earlier in our 
discussion, when he said that at no time did 
we make a calculated, clearly-defined deci- 
sion on what our policy in Southeast Asia 
should be. We did become involved, for rea- 
sons that aren't clear to me, in backing the 
French effort out there from 1946 through 
1954, but from there on out, I think the pol- 
icy emerged pretty much along the lines that 
Mr. Higgins has suggested. As more and 
more American forces were committed, and 
the results of those efforts proved more and 
more disappointing and more and more 
frustrating, our policy makers began to de- 
pict a larger threat in the form of China as 
the reason for our heavy involvement. I 
think that helps to explain a lot of the con- 
fusion about why we are there. 

Podhoretz: That's like Macaulay's expla- 
nation of how the British acquired their Em- 
pire. He said that they did it in a fit of 
absent-mindedness. 

Roche: Well, I don’t want to inject an 
empiricist note into this discussion, but the 
reason we got involved in Indochina, in a 
word, was Korea. We were playing around 
the edges until the Korean War broke out, 
and then at that point we began to commit 
ourselves more and more heavily to anti- 
Communism in Indochina. Whether it was 
rational or irrational, is a question I don’t 
think we want to discuss at this point, but 
that’s how it happened. 

Fall: I would like to be able to agree with 
you on this, because it would make things 
neat. But the fact is the United States did 
recognize the Bao Dai government on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1950 which was six months before 
the Korean War, and the American MAAG 
Mission to Vietnam was appointed on June 
12th, also before the Korean War. You are 
perfectly right, though, that the real effort, 
the $485 million-a-year effort, only began 
after the Korean War broke out. 

Maurice J. Goldbloom: I want to talk 
about this matter of the parallel with Greece 
and Yugoslavia. It is important to recog- 
nize that the Communists in Greece never 
had more than about a quarter of the popu- 
lation, and Greece was a country in which 
there were very strong traditional political 
forces of the kind that France prevented 
from ever developing in Vietnam. That is, 
there were always real alternatives with mass 
popular support there. The second thing 
is that although the Communists in Greece 
were dependent on and received far more 
material aid from Yugoslavia than the South 
Vietnamese ever got from North Vietnam, 
we made it a point to avoid any crossing of 
the Yugoslav border, or any attack on Yugo- 
slavia during the entire period of the Greek 
civil war. I think that if we had bombed 
Yugoslavia, or if we had trained guerrillas 
to go into Yugoslavia, as we trained them in 
South Vietnam to go unsuccessfully into 
North Vietnam, that might have had a very 
important effect in tying Yugoslavia to the 
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Soviet Union, in forcing her to accept Soviet 
dictates. 

Roche: I agree with that. That’s why I 
opposed the bombing of North Vietnam. 

Fall: By the way, I don’t know how many 
people remember the very eloquent speech 
made by Adlai Stevenson in 1964, after the 
British retaliated against Yemeni guerrillas 
for having ambushed a British column in 
Aden. Stevenson said that even under prov- 
ocation a major power should not retaliate 
against a weaker country. The then Senator 
John F. Kennedy also condemned the French 
in 1958 for bombing a Tunisian border city 
from which they had been shelled in Algeria, 
and the then Senator Humphrey at that time 
demanded that all American aircraft be 
withdrawn from the French Army. So there 
has been a great change in the last few years 
in American attitudes on retaliation against 
neighboring countries. 

Hannah Arendt: Mr. Goldbloom just 
knocked out Greece and Yugoslavia as a 
parallel: I too am a little worried about this 
parallel business, because it runs like a red 
thread through the justification of American 
policy in Vietnam. If you think about the 
other parallel which was mentioned here, the 
third one, Czechoslovakia in 1938, the absurd- 
ity of the whole business can be shown very 
clearly. It is as if France or England would 
have tried to stop Hitler, not by making 
war on him, but by making war on Slovakia 
as being somehow in collusion with the Nazi 
government against the Czech government. 
They would have started bombing Bratislava 
and intervening in what could only have 
been a civil war in Czechoslovakia. If any- 
one in 1938 had thought that this would 
have helped to stop Hitler, he would not 
have been very realistic. This is true for all 
such parallels. Once you really pursue 
them, they explode. If we say we want to 
contain China, then we have to take the 
problem in its own terms; no parallels will 
help, we have to look at China itself. 

There is a second point I would like to 
bring up. I think it was Mr. Goodwin who 
mentioned the possible boomerang effects of 
defeats or victories in Asia. I am perfectly 
sure that this is a very serious question, and 
even one of the most serious. Not even our 
own military experts today talk about victory 
any longer. It used to be said that there 
was no alternative to victory, but in our 
time there are many alternatives, and victory 
is one of the worst. But I want to ask Mr. 
Goodwin what he thinks the boomerang ef- 
fect on this country will be if we have to 
fight a six-year war of attrition. Also, tak- 
ing into consideration the so-called domino 
theory, what will the boomerang effect on 
other Asian countries be when they see what 
can happen to a country once America in- 
tervenes? 

Iam glad that this discussion has centered 
squarely on the containment of China rather 
than on the war in Vietnam. I am against 
the war in Vietnam, I don’t see how any 
good can come from i* whatsoever, but I 
would agree that China is going to be one 
of the majur problems of American foreign 
policy in the next thirty years. But to pur- 
sue this policy in Vietnam of all places, in 
Indonesia of all places: this is not to see 
the reality of the whole situation. It is 
very significant that the Chinese went back 
voluntarily after they established their old 
boundaries in India. I doubt that anybody 
in China even thinks of attacking India. 
What shall they do with India? They have 
enough headaches. Should they take India 
when they already have 700-million people, 
and as Mr. Roche pointed out, a declining 
standard of living? That is true, of course, 
of India as well, and of all these countries 
because of the population explosion. The 
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Chinese, I recently saw in the papers, are 
trying to institute birth control, and very 
cruelly. They simply don’t want to give ra- 
tion cards to every third or fourth or fifth 
child born. If they actually do that, they 
will become the strongest nation in Asia, 
which today they are only potentially. But 
if we think about China in these terms— 
that is, the terms in which they themselves 
must think—isn’t it obvious that the real 
danger zones are Siberia, which is under- 
developed and underpopulated, and perhaps 
Australia? 

Goodwin: I agree fully on the question of 
parallels, I don’t think that any of the 
historical parallels, Munich and the rest, are 
meaningful at all. As Miss Arendt said, you 
have to take China on its own terms. I 
would even carry that a step further by 
saying on the other side that you can’t talk 
about polycentrism as the wave of the fu- 
ture—in this case using Eastern Europe as 
the parallel—in order to show that inevitably 
these countries, once dominated by the 
Chinese, will then become independent or 
nationalistic. They are very different so- 
cieties from the societies of Eastern Europe. 
They are much thinner at the top, as under- 
developed countries tend to be, and there- 
fore, the overthrow of governments comes a 
lot easier. Moreover, the long-run structural 
forces within a country that make for na- 
tionalistic stability don’t exist to the same 
degree: we see this very clearly in places like 
Latin America. Beyond that I don’t think 
the domino theory in its crudest sense ap- 
plies in Asia—or anywhere else, as a matter 
of fact. 

Nevertheless, serious American defeats in 
parts of Asia would, in my opinion, have an 
impact on other countries: they would 
strengthen forces which are hostile to the 
United States and close to Communist China, 
and they would tend to weaken those forces 
which are trying to maintain governments 
of another kind. What this would mean in 
any individual country is very hard to say. 
There is no doubt, for example, that Cuba 
did give an impetus to Communist move- 
ments in Latin America—though that has 
died out considerably by now. 

I think the Chinese are basically hostile 
to the United States. They may not be able 
to do anything about it. They may not have 
the military force for a long time to do any- 
thing about it, or even after that, the skill. 
But they are supporting revolutionary move- 
ments in Latin America, for example. I have 
talked to students in Latin America who 
have told me that they are receiving funds 
from the Chinese. In other words, there is 
a movement, or an effort, going on. 

Miss Arendt, I think, is right. Russia does 
have the most to fear from China in terms 
of immediate territories. It is by far the 
most logical target for Chinese expansion. 
However, we also at least have to keep in 
the back of our minds the possibility that 
they may not act rationally. It is often 
pretty hard to tell what the people in our 
own government are going to do, much less 
what Mao Tse-tung is going to do. I don’t 
think the Chinese will invade India, and of 
course it isn’t logical for them to do so, but 
that doesn't mean they won't, and you have 
to take that possibility into account in 
shaping your own policy. 

Roche: The immediate cause of the Chinese 
invasion of India was the border dispute, 
but I don’t think that was the sufficient 
cause at all. I think that what the Chinese 
did there was a political-military master- 
piece—it was out of Lenin by Clausewitz. 
Essentially what they did was at one blow 
to destroy India’s standing as a first-rate 
Asian power. You will recall that this was 
after the Russians refused, as we now know, 
to give any nuclear guarantee to the Chinese 
at the time of the Quemoy crisis. The Rus- 
sians were then going to have some kind of 
summit meeting to which Nehru would be 
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invited, and it was at that point that the 
Chinese decided to destroy India’s standing 
as a first-rate power, which they did in two 
weeks. Obviously, they didn’t invade India 
to conquer it. They simply wanted to de- 
stroy its reputation as a power, and that they 
did successfully. 

Goodwin: In my opinion, what has done 
most to prevent World War III in the iast 
twenty years has not been the pursuit of 
rational self-interest, but fear: and I am 
not sure that the Chinese share that fear 
to the same degree as we and the Russians. 
That, I think, is the danger. 

McGovern: I think Miss Arendt put her 
finger on what may be our most crucial 
blunder in recent years, and that is our 
tendency to try to use the same course of 
action in Asia in the 1950’s and 60’s as we 
used in Western Europe at the end of World 
War II. The conditions, of course, are en- 
tirely different. In 1945, in Europe, there 
was a group of Western countries with a 
background very similar to ours, with a 
common fear of Soviet encroachment, and a 
desire to rebuild their economies and reestab- 
lish themselves as independent powers. 
Whereas in Vietnam, it seems to me, we 
intervened on the side of a political force in 
Saigon that had very little popular support, 
and no common heritage with us; we inter- 
vened against a popular political leader, Ho 
Chi Minh, who, at the time we first went in 
there, had, according to President Elsen- 
hower, eighty per cent of the people of the 
country behind him. That in itself draws 
the distinction between Munich and Vietnam. 
Unfortunately, while those of us around this 
table can readily discard the Munich parallel, 
the Secretary of State doesn't draw that dis- 
tinction. He continues to talk as though we 
were standing at Munich, and as though all 
will be lost if we don’t continue what we 
are doing. 

Roche: It’s curious that the only state- 
ment by President Eisenhower that the 
American Left has ever taken seriously is the 
one Senator McGovern just quoted. 

Podhoretz: That, and his farewell speech 
about the military-industrial complex. 

Frank Armbruster: I would just like to 
draw attention to a point Dr. Fall made, 
which is, I think, a very valid one and has a 
lot to do with what has happened around the 
periphery of China. He mentioned the very 
primitive areas on the perimeter of China to 
the South, but this is also important when 
people talk about a Chinese attack on Rus- 
sia. You really have to look at the areas they 
are claiming and look at what their logistic 
capability is over there. I think it’s wrong to 
say that China didn’t want India because of 
economic reasons. You could make the same 
argument about Tibet. I don't really think 
these things fall in that way. Without get- 
ting into theology, there is a dynamism which 
goes along with this type of Communism, and 
it has to do with vacuums, if you will, on 
the borders of Communist countries. The 
Chinese did pull out of India—that is, they 
pulled out of the Assam plain area. They 
had one small division down there which, 
with the snowfall coming in the mountains, 
would have been trapped there all winter, 
and so they went back. But in the Ladak 
area they did not go back. They kept the 
road which went through the traditional 
caravan pass that connected Tibet with Sin- 
kiang. 

If we are going to talk in geographic 
terms—and it always comes down to that 
when you talk about Chinese military capa- 
bility—you really have to look at a map: I 
couldn't agree with Mr. Fall more. If you 
look at a map, you will see why they aren't 
taking the Russians on in the area that is in 
dispute. 
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So far as Vietnam is concerned, I don’t 
think it’s a question of Chinese expansion in 
that area; Ho Chi Minh also has a drive that 
is drawn, at least to some extent, from Com- 
munist ideology. But China counts too, 
simply by virtue of the fact that it is there, 
a large power to the north with a feeling of 
kinship. To get back to Czechoslovakia— 
even though the Secretary of State has been 
much belabored for making the parallel— 
the reason the Sudeten-German leader, Hen- 
lein, felt strong had a lot to do with the fact 
that a large Nazi state existed to the North. 
This is not a matter of sending troops neces- 
sarily; it has to do with the drawing of power. 
So that a large dynamic force like China in 
the North does, I think, lend strength to 
Ho Chi Minh even though he doesn’t like 
the Chinese. 

Senator McGovern said earlier that he be- 
lieved a conflict with China would be the 
greatest disaster that could happen in the 
rest of this century. Yet the Chinese sim- 
ply don’t have any capability to expand; I 
just can’t see this great danger. On the 
other hand, I just came back from Europe 
recently, and it was pointed out very clearly 
to me by the Germans—these were students, 
government people, businessmen—that our 
military commitments in Southeast Asia are 
being watched very closely by people in Eu- 
rope to see how we live up to them. They 
are very anxious that we be efficient down 
there. In other words, there could be a 
domino effect in Europe. The domino theory 
also works, at least in part, in Asia. There 
is no military threat from China to speak of, 
but we still have to worry about the people 
in Asia taking an attitude such as Cambodia 
says it has today. Cambodians tell you point 
blank that they see the trend, and therefore 
they have to be neutral and sort of pro-Com- 
munist in order to make sure that when the 
Communists take over they won't have been 
in conflict with them. Now if we wish 
to avoid that kind of thing, there is some- 
thing to be said for America living up to its 
commitments. 

Roche: I suspect that wherever Asian 
statesmen meet today, they talk about the 
inscrutable Americans. In 1955 or there- 
abouts, Sihanouk of Cambodia went to see 
Dulles and asked whether he could depend 
on American protection in case of trouble. 
Dulles said no. So Sihanouk took out in- 
surance. Now, of course, Sihanouk is getting 
all kinds of hell for his quite rational policy, 
and he is probably rather upset because we 
changed the rules. This going back and 
forth by us has made life very confusing for 
people caught on the periphery. 

McGovern: In response to Mr. Armbrus- 
ter’s comment on what I guess you would 
call our credibility in Western Europe and 
other parts of the world, my own impression 
from what limited observations I have been 
able to make and what I have read, is that 
there is very little enthusiastic support for 
the course we are on in Southeast Asia. I 
don’t see that we have had substantial con- 
crete support from our allies in Western Eu- 
rope for our policy in Southeast Asia, nor 
have we had any great clear-cut moral sup- 
port for our position in Vietnam, either from 
the Europeans or from countries in Asia. 
Our ambassador in Japan has indicated that 
there is great apprehension there about our 
policy. We know that kind of apprehension 
also exists in India, Pakistan, and other im- 
portant countries in Asia and Western Eu- 
rope. So I fail to see where American pres- 
tige would suffer if we should do what 
George Kennan suggested in his statement 
to the Fulbright Committee—that is, to 
liquidate some of these untenable positions. 

Armbruster: Of course, Kennan was not 
suggesting that we pull out of Vietnam. 

McGovern: I’m not suggesting that either, 
except after acceptable negotiations, I’m 
suggesting that our current policy has not 
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improved our prestige either in Western 
Europe or anywhere else in the world. 

Sidney Morgenbesser: I would like to ask 
Mr. Roche whether he disagrees with Mr. 
Fall's analysis of what Chinese action has 
actually been, not what it might potentially 
be. If he doesn’t disagree, why does he think 
we need a special foreign policy in relation 
to the Chinese? After all, the policy he ad- 
vocates—holding the line and playing for 
time—is what we generally should do every- 
where. I take it that behind all this “wait 
and see,” there is a special foreign policy 
toward China 

Roche: No, no, I was speaking specifically 
against the background of the great recent 
emphasis on China. 

Morgenbesser: But do you think Mr. Fall's 
description of what the Chinese have actually 
been doing is right? 

Roche: I think it’s essentially right. 

Morgenbesser: If it is right, why do we 
need a special foreign policy for China? 

Roche: The discussion here is about China. 

Morgenbesser: But what in your view is 
unique about China? 

Roche: I think because the issue has been 
raised in such stark terms, that we should 
de-emphasize the immediate threat of Red 
China, that we should cool off our our ideo- 
logical blood pressure, so to speak, on the 
subject of China—in short, that we should 
play it cool. That’s what it comes down to. 

Ernest van den Haag: Do the members of 
this panel think that the recent change in 
Indonesia would have come about if we had 
not pursued pretty much the policy we have 
pursued in Vietnam? 

Fall: All I can say is that the Indonesians 
very efficiently murdered another set of Com- 
munist leaders in 1948 without the United 
States being present. In other words, where 
there is internal pressure, it is bound to 
erupt regardless of what the United States 
does. It’s like the man who marries the 
boss's daughter. No matter what he does on 
his own initiative, it will always be credited 
to the fact that he married the boss’s daugh- 
ter. That seems to be the case here. I 
would say that the American presence in 
Southeast Asia, which does, in fact, give the 
Asians a certain amount of comfort is prob- 
ably not the presence of forces on the ground; 
it is the presence of the Seventh Fleet. Two 
hundred thousand American troops and six 
hundred thousand South Vietnamese troops 
bogged down in a fight against lightly-armed 
guerrillas, is not exactly a demonstration of 
power. But the Seventh Fleet is another 
matter. 

van den Haag: But what about resolution? 

Fall: I don't see how the American pres- 
ence increases the resolution of Indonesia, 
unless the Indonesians believe that the 
Americans are ready to land in Indonesia. 

Roche: Now wait a minute. First of all, 
until quite recently the number of American 
troops that have actually been engaged in 
combat operations in Vietnam was not very 
great. Also, although I opposed the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam last Spring—mainly 
because I find it hard to believe anything the 
Air Force tells me—it is my judgment, based 
on some research into the question, that 
while it hasn't had anywhere near the effect 
it was supposed to have on the military situ- 
ation in Vietnam, it did play a very signifi- 
cant role in Indonesia in stiffening the will 
of the generals against the PKI. 

Joseph Starobin: * Could I ask the mem- 
bers of the panel to venture an opinion as 
to the source of China’s hostility to the 
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United States? What is eating these fellows? 
It seems to me that in any discussion of con- 
taining China, one has to arrive at a certain 
estimate of what it is that makes the Chi- 
nese act as they do. The Secretary General 
of the UN, who is Burmese, suggested the 
other day a sort of psycho-political inter- 
pretation of their behavior, and I think it 
behooves us before we contain them to find 
out what it is that is bothering them. Is it 
that they don't like our long noses? Are we 
the white foreigners? Is it that they expect 
somehow to overthrow the United States and 
isolate us? Do they really intend to land 
troops anywhere near our borders? 

McGovern: Well, keeping in mind Mr. 
Goodwin's warning that it is difficult to know 
what is motivating our own government, let 
alone what motivates the Chinese, I think 
there are certain considerations that might 
shed some light on the question of what is 
bothering them. It begins with our very 
real effort to prevent the Chinese Communist 
success in their own country. We failed in 
that in 1949, but only after we had invested 
a considerable amount of aid and military 
equipment trying to keep them from coming 
to power. I suppose, then, that they took 
over with a rather sour attitude toward us 
at the very beginning, and that resentment, 
it seems to me, was then further compounded 
by the policy of diplomatic isolation of China 
that we tried to put into effect after 1949. 
My memory is that there was some serious 
consideration given to recognizing China, 
either late in 49, or early in 1950, but then 
came the Korean War. The Chinese warned 
that if we approached their frontier they 
would intervene. We chose to ignore the 
warning and they did come in. Everyone 
knows that the war seriously embittered the 
Chinese toward us, but it worked the other 
way too. Those many thousands of Amer- 
ican casualties poisoned American public 
opinion toward China. From that time until 
this, there has been very little effort to bring 
China into the family of nations. Professor 
John K. Fairbank of Harvard thinks that the 
fact that the Chinese, a proud people, have 
been treated as outlaws and as gangsters has 
a lot to do with the enraged attitude they 
have toward the United States and some of 
the other Western powers. For all these 
reasons, I would hope that, rather than a 
policy of containment as defined in the 
traditional sense of that word, we will work 
on a policy of reconciliation that is designed 
to face up to some of these resentments 
which the Chinese feel. 

Goodwin: I don’t think you can explain 
Chinese hostility wholly on the basis of their 
exclusion from proper society. I think there 
are a lot of other important drives. One is 
clearly ideological. If you are really serious 
about building some sort of Communist 
world, then naturally your greatest enemy is 
the great bastion of imperialism and capital- 
ism, the United States. Secondly, the United 
States happens to be the only power which 
can oppose whatever ambitions or intentions 
the Chinese may or may not have in Asia. 
We had the same position in relation to the 
Japanese in 1941, which led them to attack 
us. The Chinese have stated what their 
long-run strategy is: whether they really 
believe in it or not is impossible to tell. But 
the Chief of Staff of the Chinese Army, 
Marshal Lin Piao, has said that they are 
going to encirele the United States through 
revolutions in Africa and Latin America, 
much as the Chinese Communists encircled 
the cities from the countryside. I don’t 
think that is a very realistic strategy, or even 
one they intend to follow, but it is the one 
they have stated. 

In any case, there is no doubt that the 
Chinese are engaged in supporting Commu- 
nist revolutionary movements all over the 
world, They are funding insurgency groups 
and terrorist groups in Latin America and 
in Africa; that is one of the reasons they 
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have been kicked out of a few African coun- 
tries. They have been very heavy-handed 
about it, and very unsuccessful. But when 
I was in Latin America recently, I discovered 
that the Russian Communists have become 
the conservatives of the Left, and that among 
the young people and the students, if you 
believed that Moscow was going to help you, 
you were a sort of status-quo sellout, whereas 
if you believed in Peking, you could really 
belong to the new revolutionary generation, 
There is something going on. 

Roche: Aren’t the Russians financing 
movements in Latin America? 

Goodwin: Oh, the Russians are active, but 
they aren't doing a very good job. They 
no longer have a hold on the imagination of 
the young. The Chinese have it much more; 
or even beyond the Chinese, there is a kind of 
nationalistic, anarchistic leftism coming into 
vogue. 

Roche: There is one point I would like to 

make in this connection. One of the favorite 
occupations of people these days in talking 
about Vietnam is to engage in what amounts 
to an elaborate denunciation of history—of 
all the tragic and fearful mistakes we have 
made. But denouncing history is no sub- 
stitute, unfortunately, for confronting its 
realities. I feel much the same way about 
these psychodramas. If you are interested 
in this, you might read the first edition of 
E. H. Carr’s Twenty Year Crisis—not the sec- 
ond, which was modified a bit but the first 
edition, which explains Nazism in terms of 
the paranoid drives that arose out of the 
-feelings the Germans had of being trapped; 
it also repiesents Munich as a triumph of 
the peaceful solution of international differ- 
ences. In other words, when U Thant gets 
through explaining the Oriental mind to us, I 
always want to ask, so what? The sins of 
my fathers burden me down, but they do not 
in one whit alter the objective structure of 
the reality that confronts us right now. 

Steven Marcus: I would like to ask Mr. 
Goodwin what he thinks the effects on Amer- 
ican society, on American morale, on Ameri- 
can politics would be if this peculiarly brutal 
war continued for another three or four or 
five years? That is the first part of my ques- 
tion. The second part is, having made such 
a judgment and given the American tem- 
perament, do you think that America could 
go on with a war of attrition of this particu- 
lar kind for three or four or five more years? 

Goodwin: I’ll take the second part first. I 
think it might be possible to sustain a low- 
Keyed effort for a long time—low key not in 
the sense of numbers of troops, but in terms 
of numbers of casualties, numbers of Amer- 
ican soldiers killed—without very serious 
effect on American society. If the war gets a 
lot bigger, of course, it will have a serious 
effect on American society, in the way that 
Korea did and World War II did. 

Podhoretz: Could I rephrase that ques- 
tion? I suspect Mr. Marcus was talking 
about moral and spiritual effects, just as the 
French intellectuals did as the Algerian War 
proceeded. The idea is that this war is bad 
for us, morally and spiritually, quite apart 
from its political and social implications, and 
that it will get worse if it goes on. 

Goodwin: No. It may have serious effects, 
but all war is brutalization. 

Marcus: That’s not a proper discrimina- 
tion. There are brutalizations and brutali- 
zations. We all know that the brutalization 
that took place in Germany and Russia was 
different from the kind of brutalization that 
has taken place elsewhere. There are moral 
discriminations to be made, 

Goodwin: I don’t see any moral distinction 
between our involvement in this war and our 
involvement in Korea. But maybe there are 
other people who do. 


Mr. Marcus is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University and an editor of 
Partisan Review. 
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Fall: I was in Vietnam last summer, and 
all I can say is that in the particular moral 
context in which Mr. Marcus speaks, the 
Americans are going down the same path as 
the French did. That is the kind of war it 
is. I was in the French underground for two 
years. As the “counterinsurgent,” you 
finally get frustrated, you get shot at from 
behind, you get shot at by people to whom 
you just gave candy. And you react. 

And then, of course, there is the real and 
very serious problem of torture. You have 
to face up to it. For example, you catch 
somebody who has just planted bombs in a 
department store—this happened in Algeria. 
An officer told me: “Look, I knew the man 
had two bombs; one we found, and the other 
we didn’t. I knew the bomb would explode 
at 5:00 o’clock in the afternoon and sixty- 
five women and children would get killed. 
What could I do? If I stood on my lily- 
white honor as an officer, and on the Geneva 
Convention, and didn’t torture him, I would 
have sixty-five women and children on my 
conscience. If I tortured him, I could save 
sixty-five women and children.” You and I 
would just as soon not have to make such a 
choice. Of course, you could say that in 
Vietnam there are more lie detectors, so one 
doesn’t have to use torture that often. They 
have sodium pentathol, the truth drug, so 
they don't have to use electrodes against 
testicles or on women’s breasts. But it does 
happen. In Vietnam you get the Vietnam- 
ese to do it half the time, or three-quarters 
of the time, or even ninety-five per cent of 
the time, but the fact is that the man who 
has participated in this is not going to be 
the same. What happens when he gets 
home? 

There is a wonderful book which was never 
translated, by a man I admire very much, 
Professor Paul Mus, who is a strong French 
liberal and whose son was drafted into Al- 
geria. Young Mus didn’t like it one bit when 
he went in, but within a year he had reen- 
listed. He had become a paratroop brute, 
the regular who shot civilians. His father 
was shocked. If this could happen to a boy 
from a nice liberal professorial family, what 
about all the others? So after his son was 
killed, Mus published his letters, in which 
you can see the very subtle change that 
progressively turned the boy into a brute. 

There are some long arguments in Wash- 
ington on the subject; people say it can’t 
happen to Americans. That's nonsense. Of 
course it can happen. It can happen to 
anybody. If you get caught in a war like 
this for four or five years, that is what it will 
do to you. 

Marcus: I agree. One cannot predict what 
is going to happen to the society at large 
when this kind of war is being fought, when 
there is knowledge, general knowledge, that 
this is the kind of thing that is done in the 
course of a day. I don’t think one can pre- 
dict the social, or moral, or personal, or 
cultural consequences of it. 

Fall: In a way that's why I am in favor of 
using draftees in this kind of war. The dif- 
ference between Algeria and Vietnam was 
that in Vietnam you had only the French 
professional army, whereas in Algeria, there 
were 500,000 draftees out of 760,000 men. 
When the French generals in Algeria decided 
to rise up against the government in Paris, 
the draftees, to the great disappointment 
of the generals, remembered that they were 
citizens first. Good citizens are very much 
needed now in Vietnam if you are intending 
to win back the Vietnamese as human beings. 

Theodore Solotaroff: 1° I would like to ask 
Mr. Roche how he proposes to arrive at a 
“Korean” solution of the Vietnam war with- 
out fighting another Korean War—a land war 
involving five-hundred, six-hundred thou- 


20 Mr. Solotaroff, formerly associate editor of 
COMMENTARY, is now editor of Book Week. 
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sand men. Such a war has already been 
fought once in that country by the French, 
with what results we know. 

Secondly, how can we “cool it” with re- 
spect to Red China, without getting involved 
in a total reeducation of the American public 
about the realities of politics in the Far East 
while prosecuting this war? Yet as we have 
seen in the last year or two, the war has 
tended more and more to corrupt and pollute 
public opinion about these realities. 

Roche: I would support, and do support, 
and indeed have supported, a planned action 
in South Vietnam on the order of 250-, 400-, 
or 500,000 men if necessary to achieve pre- 
cisely a Korean solution. On the second 
point, the American people have what is 
without doubt the shortest historical mem- 
ory in the history of man. It is one of 
our great assets that we are historical 
nominalists, we think that every problem 
starts at sunrise on the day we find out 
about it. After all, within three years after 
the end of the Second World War, we were 
rearming the Germans. The whole Ameri- 
can attitude toward the Germans and also 
toward the Japanese had changed. So I 
don't think that this is one of these perma- 
nent poisons that is going to infect the 
American spirit. I might add here, by the 
way, that I share Mr. Goodwin's view that 
there is nothing sui generis about the vio- 
lence in South Vietnam. 

Goodwin: On this matter of public opinion, 
I think the resistance to relations with China 
is really overstated and that an American 
President could in fact recognize China, or 
even support their entry to the UN, with 
very little political kickback after the first 
thirty or forty days. 

Podhoretz: Would you please tell that to 
Lyndon Johnson the next time you see him? 

Goodwin: But I don’t think it is politically 
or psychologically possible for that to happen 
while the Vietnam war continues. 

McGovern: I think Mr. Marcus touched 
on an important problem here in mention- 
ing the byproducts of this war. I think it 
is probably true that the United States has 
enough military power to defeat North Viet- 
nam. But what does victory mean? It may 
be a very hollow victory indeed. If we com- 
mit four- or five- or six-hundred thousand 
men to a little country like that, we are 
going to destroy it. There won't be enough 
left to pick up the pieces. 

One of the most dramatic—and yet I 
think most accurate—assessments that I 
have seen of the war, was by a Times re- 
porter who was out there for about a year 
and a half. He said that when he went to 
Vietnam he didn’t think the war could be 
won, but he thought it so important for us 
to win that it was worth trying. After 
staying thcre for a year and a half, he de- 
cided that we probably could win the war, 
but it wasn’t worth the price we would have 
to pay. We would have to kill two or three 
innocent civilians in South Vietnam for each 
Vietcong soldier we could wipe out. A policy 
like that, he said, would make more sense 
if South Vietnam were the enemy instead 
of our ally. 

Take the case of the Japanese. It is re- 
grettable that we killed so many Japanese 
in World War II, but at least they were 
a clearly defined enemy, whereas the people 
who are going to get killed in South Viet- 
nam are thy people we say we are trying to 
defend, It seems to me that this is one cost 
that explains some of the moral concern 
that we feel here in our country. There 
are other costs we are going to have to pay, 
not the least of which is neglecting a lot 
of the things we ought to be doing here in 
the United States to improve the quality of 
our own life. We are also going to have to 
neglect such important problems as nuclear 
proliferation and our relations with Latin 
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America and with the Soviet Union. Many 
of these things are going to get shoved into 
a secondary position because of the neces- 
sity of focusing our immediate attention on 
Vietnam. 

Podhoretz: We have time for one last 
question. 

William Phillips: “ My question is really 
addressed to Mr. Roche. He said earlier that 
he advocates a policy of biding our time and 
playing it by ear, and I kept waiting and 
listening for some concrete implementation 
of these general attitudes. If I read him 
correctly, he now seems to be saying that 
the implementation of these general atti- 
tudes consists of sending more troops into 
Vietnam, or into any troubled area. Is this 
his notion of what a viable and decent Amer- 
ican policy might be? 

Roche: I start out with the assumption 
that the war in Vietnam is not a Chinese war. 
I look on the situation in North Vietnam 
as North Vietnamese expansionism, or Viet- 
namese Communist imperialism. My posi- 
tion, as I indicated earlier, is that we should 
hold on in the South without going North, 
without enlarging the war, while attempting, 
of course, to use our military power in the 
South as a shield behind which to build the 
social and political and economic institu- 
tions which alone can make any kind of 
long-range solution viable. But I don’t see 
any contradiction between this and playing 
it cool with China, because I am certain that 
the Chinese will not intervene in Vietnam 
unless we go North on the ground—unless 
we in fact do what we did in Korea, which 
was to threaten their control directly. I 
don’t at all believe we are likely to do this. 

Goodwin: I disagree with the assumption 
that I think both Mr. Roche and Senator 
McGovern have made, which is that victory 
in Vietnam is somehow possible. I don't 
think that victory in Vietnam is likely at all. 
A Korean-type solution would mean a total 
defeat of the Communist effort to take over 
South Vietnam, which is what the war is 
about. So to speak of that solution is only 
another way of talking about victory. 

A half-million men may seem like a lot of 
men, but I don’t doubt that we will have 
that many men or more in there very short- 
ly. But you can’t win the manpower game. 
There are 300,000-plus regular troops in the 
North Veitnamese forces. I have no doubt 
that those troops will come down, and that 
when we get a half-million men in there we 
will find that we haven’t got anywhere near 
enough. Nor has the bombing of the North 
ever been shown to have anything but the 
most marginal military value in terms of 
interdiction of supplies. During the last 
bombing attack before the pause, there was 
still a constant build-up by the Vietcong 
guerrillas. The bombing makes it harder. 
It means they have to walk at night, it 
means they have to take ferries instead of 
bridges. But there are a lot of unemployed 
people in North Vietnam who can do repair 
work. 

The administration doesn’t talk in terms 
of victory. If we ever did push it to the 
point of victory, I think the Chinese might 
well come in. This is a very good argument 
against pushing it to the point of victory. 

I think we are getting into an Alice-in- 
Wonderland situation in Vietnam. Rhetor- 
ically, almost everyone is beginning to 
agree with everyone else in opposing with- 
drawal, in doubting that we can win, and in 
wanting an intermediate position—and all 
the while the war steadily escalates. My 
own feeling is that it’s going to escalate fur- 
ther. Yet no military expert has demon- 
strated that victory is possible short of com- 
pletely obliterating that piece of the penin- 
sula from the earth’s surface. 


* Mr. Phillips is editor of Partisan Review. 
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TRIBUTE TO DAVID BELL, 
DIRECTOR OF AID 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, when 
David E. Bell resigns on July 31, after 
3% years as head of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, to become vice 
president of the Ford Foundation, the 
Federal Government will lose one of its 
most able, intelligent, and effective ad- 
ministrators. 

David Bell came to Washington from 
Harvard in 1961 to be President Ken- 
nedy’s Budget Director and quickly estab- 
lished himself as a teacher who is also 
very much of a doer. His mastery of the 
vast AID bureaucracy, which had baf- 
fled and frustrated many of his very 
talented predecessors, is an achievement 
in the field of public administration that 
stands virtually without parallel. 

As one who has had the privilege of 
working closely with him, and who has 
the greatest respect and affection for 
him, I wish him well in his new job. His 
years in Washington have involved a 
great personal sacrifice for him, and we 
are all very much in his debt. 

I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials on David Bell, one from the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, and another 
from the Hartford Courant, be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Evening Bulletin, June 30, 1966] 
“BUSHED AND BROKE” 


No matter how valuable their services to 
the country, a time seems to come when all 
but a few who can stand the financial strain 
feel they must leave the federal government’s 
service. David E. Bell, the able administrator 
of the Agency for International Development, 
is the latest to resign “bushed and broke.” 

President Kennedy brought him to Wash- 
ington in 1961 as budget director and shifted 
him a year later to the foreign aid agency, 
where he quickly won congressional con- 
fidence and praise for his no-nonsense ap- 
proach to this important wing of foreign 
policy. He emphasized self-help on the part 
of receiving countries, avoided providing as- 
sistance that would allow people to side- 
step facing up to their own problems. Con- 
gress learned to expect that the sums he 
asked for would be a bare minimum with the 
fat pretty well trimmed out. 

This was an achievement that eluded pre- 
vious administrators in the aid program’s 
rather stormy history. As Mr. Bell’s deputy 
for two years, William S. Gaud, who will 
succeed him, has had good schooling which 
should enable him to carry on until he too 
becomes “bushed and broke.” 


[From the Hartford Courant, July 1, 1966] 
Mr. BELL RESIGNS 


David E. Bell has served three and a half 
years as head of the Agency for International 
Development. This notable service as ad- 
ministrator of a foreign aid program so vast 
that it had troubled his predecessors will end 
July 31 when his resignation takes effect. 
He will become vice president of the Ford 
Foundation where he will have charge of its 
international operations. 

Mr. Bell's remarks upon his resignation 
again raise the question of the price that 
many men pay for their government service. 
He said he was bushed and broke, but pleased 
by the work done by his agency. No one 
will feel sorry for a man who 18 tired after 
such a struggle in a good cause. To accept 
a challenge, to give everything one has, and 
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to see final success is an experience that is 
worth while in itself. Still, it is not right 
that men of high caliber be asked to pay 
too high a price financially. 

The man in line to succeed Mr. Bell is Wil- 
liam S. Gaud, the deputy administrator, who 
worked in harmony with him and can be 
expected to carry on the work. Mr. Gaud is 
a Greenwich resident, a graduate of the Yale 
Law School, and a former New York lawyer. 
The $3.4-billion foreign aid bill is expected 
to go through Congress by the time Mr. Bell 
leaves. It is an important measure in the 
nation’s foreign policy program. 


WAR ON POVERTY’S LEGAL 
SERVICES PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, many of 
the most distinguished members of the 
bar have spoken out in recent months on 
behalf of the war on poverty’s legal serv- 
ices program. The eloquent and learned 
support of these leaders of the legal pro- 
fession has been a crucial factor in pro- 
viding impetus to this exciting new 
program. 

In this connection, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a speech by 
the distinguished Washington attorney, 
Howard C. Westwood, before the alumni 
association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School on May 12, 1966. Mr. 
Westwood, who is a partner with Coving- 
ton & Burling, entitled his remarks, 
“A Stir in the Land,” which quite aptly 
suggests the ferment and creative re- 
sponse which OEO's legal services pro- 
gram is causing in community action 
efforts across the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Westwood’s speech 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A STIR In THE LAND 
(By H. C. Westwood) 


There is a great stir in the land. 

Legal aid has come to the fore. 

Although legal aid societies have existed 
for many decades and gradually have grown 
in number, until recently only a small frac- 
tion of the bar and a very tiny segment of 
the rest of the community have known much 
about them, the need for them, and the 
operating problems they encounter. 

The situation in Washington, D.C., just 
ten years ago was typical. 

A legal aid society in Washington had been 
functioning diligently for nearly a quarter 
century. Yet the Board of Directors of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association, upon 
looking into legal aid in 1955, found that 
even among many of the leaders of the local 
bar there was scant understanding of the 
work of the society. Moreover, a vast num- 
ber of lawyers did not know that the legal 
aid society existed, or, if they had heard of 
it, had only the vaguest impression of it and 
of the needs it was trying to meet. Yet the 
bar in Washington had always been forward 
looking and concerned with the responsibili- 
ties of the profession. 

The main reason for that situation was 
the very human tendency of busy people 
to “let George do it.“ Nor were Washington 
lawyers unique. Inquiry in other cities dis- 
closed the same condition. 

Much has happened in Washington and 
in the nation in these ten years that has 
wrought a change. Of great importance has 
been the program of the Ford Foundation, 
administered by the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association, to finance various 
criminal legal aid projects in selected cities. 
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This and other developments set minds to 
working. 

Gradually it har been realized that a com- 
prehensive and vigorous legal aid job re- 
quires a great deal of money. A handful of 
the veterans in the legal aid movement had 
appreciated this for a long time, but so 
limited were available funds that even they 
were reluctant to recognize what was really 
needed. In many, many communities rev- 
enues for legal aid of a few thousand dollars 
a year were so hard to achieve in the face 
of lethargy and ignorance and prejudice 
that sights had tended to become very short, 
Then the Ford Foundation offered large sums 
for legal aid. But it was found that such 
riches merely scratched the surface. Only 
then, I suspect, did even the veterans begin 
fully to face up to the fact that a wholly 
new financial dimension had to be accepted. 

In Washington there was a most signifi- 
cant experience during this decade. The 
Bar Association's Directors, after their look 
at legal aid ten years ago, provided for a 
special commission to recommend an ade- 
quate legal aid program for the capital city. 
After thorough study, a landmark report 
was issued in 1958. It proposed that a com- 
prehensive legal aid program, covering the 
entire civil and criminal field, should be 
undertaken by an enlarged legal aid society; 
it was estimated, after detailed analysis, that 
the expense would amount to $225,000 a 
year? That seemed, then, a huge amount, 

A first result of this recommendation was 
the creation by Congress of an agency to 
function in the criminal, mental health, and 
juvenile field with a staff of full-time lawyers 
and investigators* Despite most efficient 
operation under a hard working board of di- 
rectors composed of lawyers in private prac- 
tice and with the budgetary oversight of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, the agency has been able to meet 
only a small part of the need even in the field 
of its limited jurisdiction. Yet in 1965 its 
operations cost $255,000.* 

Obviously the 1958 estimate that the full 
civil and criminal legal aid job could be done 
in Washington at an expense of only $225,000 
a year was so far off target as to seem, in ret- 
rospect, almost ludicrous, 

It was experience such as this, as well as 
experience with the program of the Ford 
Foundation, that demonstrated so that even 
the most fearful had to face it that ade- 
quate, comprehensive legal aid would require 
so much money that it could not possibly be 
financed by reliance only on traditional reve- 
nue sources—community chests, contribu- 
tions by lawyers, and occasional payments by 
city governments. The only possible way to 
do the job properly would be for the federal 
government to step forward with its financial 
help. 

Just as this stark fact was beginning to 
sink in, the federal government did step for- 
ward, The Economic Opportunity Act was 
adopted in 1964, to be administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Its pro- 
gram was formulated late that year; it in- 
cluded, most happily, provision for help in 
the financing of legal aid projects in those 
communities haying the wisdom and initia- 
tive to seek them. 

Then, indeed, did things begin to stir. 

The OEO, of course, could not simply hand 
out funds without inquiry. It had to draw 
up some general specifications for the proj- 


Report of the Commission on Legal Aid 
of the Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia (October, 1958) . 

Id., pp. 163-82. 

Act of June 27, 1960, 74 Stat. 229, D.C. 
Code § 2-2201, et seq. 

Information furnished by Kenneth D. 
Wood, Director, Legal Aid Agency for the 
District of Columbia, 
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ects that it would help finance. In doing so 
it has performed a great service by emphasiz- 
ing elements that the pauperized legal aid 
budgets of the past have had grievously to 
neglect. 

One such element is that of bringing legal 
aid service physically closer to the people 
who need it. A most obvious means, in the 
great metropolis, is through organization of 
neighborhood offices. Very limited experi- 
ence in New York City, and even more limited 
experience elsewhere, demonstrated years 
ago the compelling need for this kind of orga- 
nization. But nowhere had funds been 
available for a truly neighborhood type of 
operation. 

A second element is that of use of the test 
case and other means for effecting improve- 
ment in the law in fields having special im- 
pact on the poor, such as in the area of con- 
sumers’ protection. Lawyers for business 
enterprise and labor unions have performed 
distinguished service for their clients in 
shaping the law to their clients’ interest. On 
occasion legal aid societies also have demon- 
strated what a great contribution they could 
make to the suiting of the law to their 
clients’ needs. They have instituted and 
won notable test cases. They have drafted 
and won adoption of enlightened administra- 
tive regulations and even legislation. But 
this kind of work, to be consistently and 
fully effective, requires large resources, 
However legal aid societies may have yearned 
to do this job, none of them ever has had 
the means sufficiently to concentrate upon 
it, and most of them have been able to ad- 
dress themselves to it only fitfully if at all. 

A third element is that of educating the 
humble people in a community as to their 
legal responsibilities and rights and as to the 
value of a lawyer’s service to them, and, 
incidentally, to everyone. Here again legal 
aid societies have yearned for resources to 
undertake this mission; inability to do so 
has been one of the glaring defects in skeletal 
legal aid programs heretofore. 

A fourth element is that of involving the 
poor people themselves in the legal aid proj- 
ect by having their representatives on the 
governing board. This is designed to carry 
out a requirement of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act.“ It is significant that such a 
requirement is even more explicit in a sub- 
stitute for the Act recently proposed by 
Republican leadership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives* Hence it cannot be shrugged 
off as a left-wing, crack pot notion. Whether, 
in the long run, the requirement will prove 
feasible is somewhat in doubt. But steps to 
comply with it in the meantime are having 
desirable consequences. For, among other 
things, they have led to a re-examination of 
the makeup of governing boards of legal aid 
groups, providing an occasion for the infus- 
ing of new blood that has been long overdue. 

One aspect of the OEO program is much 
more prosaic than the things I have men- 
tioned, but it may prove of most abiding 
benefit. That is the hard headed 
that is called for, and the challenge that is 
presented to the administrative capacity of 
legal aid society boards and staffs. 

Those in charge of the OEO program are 
practical people. Quite properly they have 


Legal aid projects are financed under the 
“community action” provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, and Section 202(a) 
(3) of the Act (78 Stat. 516, 42 U.S.C. § 2782 
(a) (3)) requires that a “community action 
p: ” be “developed, conducted, and ad- 
ministered with the maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of residents of the areas and mem- 
bers of the groups served, ... .” 

*Section 302(a) of H.R. 13378, 89th Cong., 
2d Sess. (1966) would require that “repre- 
sentatives of the poor” com: at least one- 
third of the membership of a “community 
action board.” And see Section 303 (a) (2). 
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been demanding that a local legal aid so- 
ciety seeking OEO’s help put together con- 
crete plans, with detailed budgets solidly 
backed up. In the case of many communi- 
ties this is a new experience; often legal 
aiders have been operating on scales 80 
modest that planning and- budgeting have 
been called for, if at all, only to the most 
elementary degree. In facing the need for 
genuine planning, a number of communities 
have run into irritating delays as the formu- 
lation of projects for OEO has had to undergo” 
repeated revision and refinement. But in 
this there has been more thinking 
about the problems of legal aid and how to 
meet them, and more participation by more 
different people, during the last few months 
than during many years preceding. 

In addition to the elements to which 
OEO has required attention, two points are 
emerging about which even OEO has not 
yet given much thought, but which have 
long cried for notice and for action. 

One point is perplexing and delicate. It 
is accepted, of course, that legal aid service 
should not be provided to one who can afford 
to retain private counsel. OEO has been 
particularly faithful to that limitation. But 
the limitation as thus stated, if applied lit- 
erally, has a grave fault. For in some areas of 
the law and in some communities there are 
lawyers in private practice who are available 
at very low cost but whose service is so bad 
that its availability should not bar the pro- 
vision of legal aid. Bar associations some- 
times incline to sweep this state of affairs 
under the rug. 

The problem can be illustrated by what 
happens in misdemeanor courts in nearly 
every city of considerable size—the opera- 
tion of the so-called “mourners’ bench.” 
Lawyers attend the court, picking up so- 
called “assignments” where defendants ap- 
pear without counsel. Some of those lawyers 
are superb for the job. But some simply 
prey on the poor. Yet they can be “retained” 
for whatever few dollars the defendent has in 
his pocket. Literally applied, the usual limi- 
tation would bar the provision of legal aid 
where such a lawyer is at head. 

In Washington a judge in misdemeanor 
court recently took action that came dra- 
matically to front page notice. He let it be 
known that there were certain lawyers who 
had been in daily attendance at the court 
whom he would not “assign” to cases." 

The problem in misdemeanor court could 
be coped with without too great difficulty— 
although it is shocking that little has been 
done about it in any city. But the essentials 
of the problem exist elsewhere in the prac- 
tice of law. Were the problem compounded 
only of lawyers’ unethical conduct it would 
be serious enough. But it is compounded as 
well of sheer incompetence that a bar exam- 
ination does not expose. That is what makes 
it perplexing and delicate. But perplexity 
and delicacy will not excuse sweeping it un- 
der the rug. 

Another point is looming. That is the ex- 
tent of the fundamental right of the layman 
to a lawyer's service, a right o fundamental 
as to be of constitutional proportions. The 
constitutional right to counsel has been rec- 
ognized in criminal cases, even, recently, in 
some misdemeanor cases.“ A similar right 
seems to be recognized in certain types of 
mental competency cases.“ Something closely 


7See The Washington Post, Feb, 17, 1966, 
p. Al, Col. 1. 

ê See Harvey v. Mississippi, 340 F. 2d 263 
(5th Cir. 1965); McDonald v. Moore, 353 F. 2d 
106 (5th Cir. 1965). 

*See People v. Breese, 213 N.E. 2d 500 (III. 
1966) (mental commitment proceeding fol- 
lowing term of imprisonment); People v. 
Olmstead, 205 N.E. 2d 625 (II. 1965) (pro- 
ceeding to obtain release after commitment), 
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approaching such a right has been recog- 
in juvenile cases.“ Thus far there 
seems to have been an assumption that the 
right is limited to cases involving personal 
liberty. This is careless. Is not property, 
also, constitutionally protected? And since 
when did equal protection of the laws—a 
principal forged in the fires of Civil War and 
which should pervade a democratic society— 
concern itself with the application only of 
„some and not all process of the state? Ifa 
man who can pay for a lawyer can effectively 
defend himself against an unconscionable 
contract, is it not constitutionally requisite 
that a man who cannot pay for a lawyer be 
enabled also effectively to defend himself? 
Or, if a man who can pay for a lawyer can 
invoke judicial process as a plaintiff to pro- 
tect his legal rights, is it not constitutionally 
requisite that a man who cannot pay for a 
lawyer be enabled also effectively to protect 
his legal rights? 

On these questions legal aid societies have 
been strangely silent. Until they begin to 
ask such questions and to demand the answer 
that the professed principles of our society 
so plainly dictate, they are, I submit, derelict 
in the safeguarding of those in the commu- 
nity who are supposed to be in their charge. 
Even though legal aid societies have been 
mute, I would have thought that long ere 
this some law school, or at least some law 
review, would have given voice to this de- 
mand, But there has been a great silence. 
I suggest that the day is not distant, as a 
result of the stirring in the land, when such 
questions finally will be posed. When they 
are, the answer will be forthright, for equality 
before the law is too precious a principle not 
to be implemented in the only way that can 
make the principle real. 

All this stir in the land is propelling legal 
aid forward with jet speed as compared with 
the snail’s pace of only yesterday. It is being 
brought home to thoughtful people that this 
legal aid job is, indeed, an enormous one. 
No longer can it be treated as some George's 
pet charity. Evidence is accumulating that 
the full legal aid job, civil and criminal, in 
a city of, say, a million people, requires an 
annual expenditure of far more than a mil- 
lion dollars, and with skill and efficiency in 
administration with which legal aid societies 
and bar associations have been quite unfa- 
miliar. Challenged as never before is the old 
leadership of the bar and of legal aid. 

One well may wonder, and question, 
whether old leadership is up to meeting the 
challenge. If not, we need not greatly worry. 
For coming along in nearly every city is a 
generation of young lawyers ready and eager. 
If present leadership falters, stronger hands 
are reaching to take hold. 

In many law schools todays students are 
beginning to think of legal aid as offering a 
career—a career, moreover, at least as hon- 
orable as, and perhaps far more stimulating 
than, a career in the service of corporate 
clients. In another way, also, the younger 
generation is glimpsing an opportunity. 
That is the opportunity for constructive 
service to legal aid by lawyers in private 
practice, both individual lawyers and lawyers 


3 In the District of Columbia it has been 
held that a juvenile is entitled by statute to 
the assistance of counscl in proceedings be- 
fore the Juvenile Court; the reasoning sug- 
gests a constitutional right. Shioutakon v. 
District of Columbia, 236 F. 2d 666 (D.C. Cir. 
1956); Black v. United States, 355 F. 2d 104 
(D.C. Cir. 1965). In Kent v. United States, 
34 U.S. L. Week 4228, 4232 (U.S. March 21, 
1966), amici curiae argued that constitu- 
tional guaranties, including the right to 
counsel, applicable to adult defendants 
should be applied in juvenile court proceed- 
ings even though these proceedings are said 
to be “civil” in nature. The Court, holding 
for the juvenile on other grounds, found it 
unnecessary to decide this question. 
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in law firms. Obvious enough, even to the 
older generation, is the opportunity for par- 
ticipation by becoming a missionary for 
greater financial support for legal aid. Be- 
coming obvious also is the opportunity for 
participation through service on boards, 
committees, and in other capacities con- 
cerned with the difficult problems of suc- 
cessful legal aid operations. Rich is oppor- 
tunity of this sort—for example, the oppor- 
tunity to participate in intensive training 
courses for legal aid staff lawyers. But most 
interesting—and what is seen, I am sure, 
more clearly by younger lawyers than by 
their elders—is the greatly enlarged oppor- 
tunity for volunteer legal aid work. Quite 
properly OEO discourages reliance upon vol- 
unteer or part-time work for legal aid staffing 
in the larger communities. But there is a 
great opportunity for the use of the volun- 
teer to take by referral from a legal aid so- 
ciety cases that are especially taxing either 
in time required or in the expertness de- 
manded, In providing this resource the 
practicing private bar, if it has the will and 
the imagination, can give legal aid a scope 
and effectiveness of incalculable value. This 
sort of thing has been done to some degree 
on a hit or miss basis in the past. What is 
greatly needed is the bar's full scale and en- 
thusiastic support with careful program- 
ming. That has never been done. It will 
come, I dare say, only as the younger lawyers 
seize leadership. 

All this stir in the land is no passing mat- 
ter. Legal aid is on the march, its ranks 
swelling each month. For behind it all 
there is the appeal of an idea that will never 
down. It is an idea that has stirred men for 
more than three hundred years. It can be 
expressed today no better than it was in 
earliest times when, at the grand council of 
officers of Cromwell's army, it was stated in 
these pregnant terms: ... the poorest he 
that is in England hath a life to live as the 
richest he.“ u 


SARGENT SHRI VERS GOAL: TO 
ELIMINATE POVERTY IN AMER- 
ICA BY 1976 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Hon- 
orable Sargent Shriver, Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, has 
made what could become a historic pro- 
nouncement: his goal for the elimina- 
tion of poverty in this country is 1976, 
10 years from now. The distinguished 
journalist and analyst, Mr. Hobart 
Rowen, has written an article presenting 
the economic background of this 10- 
year goal, Mr. Rowen’s article, which 
appeared on July 10 in the “Business 
and Finance” section of the Washington 
Post, focuses attention on the key factor 
behind this antipoverty goal: economic 
growth. By 1976, the deadline for pov- 
erty, the economy should reach the $1 
trillion mark. That is almost twice the 
size of the economy in 1960, when the 
gross national product was $503 billion. 
This growth is where the money to fi- 
nance the war on poverty is expected to 
come from. The will to finance that 
war must come from the Congress. 

Like any other war, the antipoverty 
program will require sacrifice and in- 
genuity. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is considering various forms of 
income maintenance as a new attack 
against poverty. Our economy should 
be great enough to keep the fight against 


u Quoted in Lindsay, The Essentials of 
Democracy, p. 13 (U. of Penn. Press, 1929). 
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poverty going while we prosecute the war 
in Vietnam. As Mr. Rowen's article 
points out, we have the money and the 
tools to fight poverty: our most impor- 
tant need is the will to win. 

Mr. President, the war on poverty can 
be won by 1976, but no one imagines it 
will be an easy victory. Some quarters 
have greeted this target date with total 
disbelief. Mr. Shriver has been accused 
of predicting with “rose-tinted glasses.” 
Although this country is about to achieve 
a wealth unmatched in the history of 
the world, we are assured that the poor 
will always be with us. Such an atti- 
tude, Mr. President, may make its own 
shameful prediction come true. Not in 
10 years, not in 100 years, will pov- 
erty vanish unless we have the will 
to destroy it. Mr. Shriver’s schedule is 
realistic in terms of our economy. The 
will to do something about poverty must 
be made realistic in terms of our prob- 
lems. If the Congress does not assume 
its responsibilities to the poor, then Mr. 
Shriver’s prediction will indeed become 
a mere “figment.” This so-called fig- 
ment, however, is not the product of a 
lively imagination. It is the product of 
a belief in the social responsibility of 
American government. It is a belief 
that we will use our economic and insti- 
tutional tools to change the destiny of 
poverty for 32 million Americans. Such 
a belief has been called whimsical. If 
this is whimsicality, it is more an indict- 
ment of Congress than a criticism of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Rowen 
for his contribution to informed discus- 
sion of the war on poverty and ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Suriver’s Poverty GOAL; REAL OR PIPE 
DREAM? 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


One needs blinders to ignore the sharp 
contrast between affluence and poverty on 
almost every side in this country. The lush 
rewards of an economic boom, in part fueled 
by war in Vietnam, pour into the lives of the 
many, while the tragedy of poverty continues 
to dominate “The Other America.” 

Our society is replete, on the one hand, 
with two-car families enjoying color TV, good 
food, long vacations, heat in the winter and 
air conditioning in the summer—and on the 
other, the nonfamilies, underfed and sickly, 
unemployed or scavenging for a few hours 
work, cold in winter and steamy in the sum- 
mer, dying slowly in their garbage-laden 
hovels. 

The more sensitive correspondents cover- 
ing last week’s Governor’s Conference in Los 
Angeles cringed at the embarrassing lushness 
of a new hotel-city, a scant few minutes from 
the unbelievable excrescence that is Watts. 

It is the same in every big city in the U.S.; 
the ghettos exist almost side-by-side with 
the fancy hotels and tower apartment with 
their roof-top pools and tennis courts. 

Yet, when Sargent Shriver, director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity proposed, 
that as a goal, poverty be wiped out by 1976, 
some scoffed. Shriver must be wearing 
“rose-tinted glasses,” the New York Times 
harrumphed, 

Well, regardless of the New York Times’ 
editorial position, the only thing wrong with 
Shriver’s goal is that 10 years may be too 
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long to expect the poor to wait, docile and 
patient. 

This big, rich country of ours can well 
afford to spare the resources necessary to 
meet Shriver's goal, and to do anything less 
would be immoral. 

The economic basis for our ability to do 
the job lies in the expectation that we will 
have a one-trillion-dollar economy in 1976. 
That is the figure 1 with 12 zeroes after it: 
$1,000,000,000,000. 

This is no wild guess. In recent weeks, 
Walter W. Heller, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Joseph W. Barr, and the 
National Planning Association—among 
others—have all come up with estimates 
around the trillion mark for Gross National 
Product ten years hence. 

Heller, for example, calculates with some 
precision that given a 3.5 per cent growth 
rate, GNP in 1976 will be $978,000,000,000. 
If a more desirable 4.5 per cent growth rate 
is achieved, the total will be $1,078,000,000,- 
000. 
These box-car numbers are a bit unwieldy 
for ordinary comprehension. A more simple 
way of putting it is that a trillion-dollar 
country in 1976 will be fully twice the size 
of the economy as recently as 1960. 

If on that basis, then, enough can’t be 
spared to eliminate poverty, there’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere. The National Plan- 
ning Association warns that everything can't 
be done at once. True. But as Heller says, 
“nothing else should have a priority higher 
than eradicating poverty.” 

Heller's views on this whole question, de- 
tailed here for the first time, deserve close 
attention. It was his imagination, after all, 
that first inspired President Kennedy to 
launch the antipoverty planning and con- 
vinced President Johnson to carry it forward 
as his own program. 

The Minnesota economist is certain that 
Shriver’s 1976 goal is realistic. “We ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves, considering our 
affluence, if we plan on anything else,” Heller 
told me. 

He agrees readily that there is more to 
licking poverty than just providing the 
money. “It is a question of ingenuity and 
our institutional capacity to get at the real 
roots of poverty,” he says. 

But in terms of being able to finance the 
effort, Heller rightly insists that the re- 
sources are there. This country can do any- 
thing it commits itself to do. 

Shriver did not pluck the 1976 date out of 
the air. His target was based, first, on an 
interim goal for 1972 that would cut the 
existing poverty population of 32,000,000 to 
12,000,000. 

To do this, Shriver has laid before the 
Budget Bureau a five-year projection of 
spending beginning with fiscal 1968 that may 
shock the dollar-watchers in this country. 
But would they be less shocked by bloody 
revolutions in the ghettos? 

OEO officials are not giving out these con- 
fidential estimates, but some good guesses 
can be made. One starts with the President's 
proposal in the budget for fiscal 1967 (the 
year which just began on July 1) for cash 
expenditures of about $24 billion to help the 
poor. 

This includes not only OEO's own budget 
of $1% billion, but all the money to be 
spent for poor people through social security, 
veterans programs, public assistance and so 
on. 

For fiscal 1968, this column learns, Shriver 
wants to add between $5 and 10 billion to 
the $24 billion figure, then boost the total by 
successive substantial (but lesser) incre- 
ments each year through 1972. 

That means a fiscal 1968 antipoverty 
budget in the vicinity of $30 billion or more, 
rising to $40 billion or more by fiscal 1972. 

Does the number sound overwhelming? 
Can we afford it? Government sources indi- 
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cate that by 1972, the Gross National Prod- 
uct will probably be around $850 billion, up 
$150 billion from the rate at the start of 
this year. 

Thus, a $40 billion antipoverty program 
would mean allocating a slightly higher per- 
centage of our wealth out of an $850 billion 
economy than we allowed when we spent 
$24 billion out of $700 billion. 

But that is just the point: we must do 
better, or the antipoverty effort will be a 
mere holding operation, and actual eradica- 
tion of poverty will be an unreachable hope. 

Shriver says that if the poor can be re- 
duced to 12,000,000 by 1972, the rest of the 
job can be completed in the four following 
years. 

The war against poverty will need boldness 
of concept as well as money. Shriver and 
others talk of “income maintenance,” a heavy 
phrase which means adding cash to the in- 
comes of those who are not able to swing it 
despite all other forms of help. 

One form of income maintenance is the 
controversial “negative income tax.” An- 
other, being investigated by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, is improved public assist- 
ance programs, which would involve mini- 
mum standards set by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The form is less important than the final 
result, that is, boosting the income of the 
most unfortunate. Shriver calculates that 
to meet his first five-year goal, some seven 
million of the 20 million to be removed from 
poverty will need this kind of direct aid. 

But how about the Vietnam war, some will 
ask, Can we afford all of this when the war 
costs so much? 

If there is a major escalation of the war, 
other expenditures will have to suffer some. 
But unless Vietnam blows up into a total 
war, the huge American economy can still 
provide a better shake for its poor at home. 

Top economists estimate, for example, that 
the war cost could increase by $2.5 billion 
each quarter without requiring additional 
taxes—the growth of the economy itself 
would cover that much of an escalation. 

If the cost of the war should remain con- 
stant, there might actually be a sizeable sur- 
plus in fiscal 1967. 

And looking hopefully to the day the Viet- 
nam conflict ends, vast outlays to whip pov- 
erty will be needed not only for the social 
and humanitarian purposes involved, but to 
replace in part the vast war budget. 

On balance, Shriver's goal is reasonable 
and desirable, and deserves the support of 
all thinking people. 


NONVIOLENT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, for 
several years now, we have witnessed in 
this Nation a virtual social revolution 
going under the name of nonviolent civil 
disobedience. 

This movement took it upon itself to 
scorn and bypass the ordinary processes 
of the law and to go into the streets in 
great numbers and take the law into its 
own hands. It spread with increasing 
momentum from places like Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and Greensboro, N.C., to cities 
and towns all across the country. In- 
jected into the American vernacular 
were new terms, such as sit-in, wade-in, 
and kneel-in. 

In a struggle for power, influence, and 
money, there grew from the movement 
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various organizations, with varying de- 
grees of militancy and areas of concen- 
tration. Their aim purportedly was to 
secure civil liberties, constitutional 
rights, and a redress of grievances— 
many of which were real and just as 
many of which were imagined. Non- 
violence allegedly was its philosophy, but 
coercion, intimidation, and inflammatory 
mass action were its tactics. 

What first was heard as a distant 
rumble soon reached deafening and 
frightening proportions. The emotions 
of the American people were captivated. 

And Congress reacted. 

In response to the demands of what 
was tantamount to a howling mob and 
under great pressure, the Congress acted 
decisively. In 1964, there was enacted 
into law the most all-encompassing and 
far-reaching so-called Civil Rights Act 
in 100 years. Some of us in the Senate 
opposed this legislation. 

We did so because we believed it con- 
flicted with the requirements and re- 
strictions of the Constitution. 

We did so because we were convinced 
that this legislation deprived American 
citizens of more rights and immunities 
than it granted to anyone. 

We resisted this bill because we did not 
feel that certain rights guaranteed to all 
citizens by the Constitution should be 
subverted in an alleged attempt to grant 
certain other rights to certain classes of 
our citizens. 

We opposed the 1964 bill for the reason 
that many of the problems it sought to 
resolve were matters primarily address- 
ing themselves to the mind, the heart, 
and the conscience of the individual. 
We did not believe such matters should 
be made the subject of force legislation. 

We did not speak against this legisla- 
tion with the intent to deprive any citi- 
zen of his rights under the Constitution 
or statutory law. We did then and do 
now deplore any attempt to do so, 
whether it be at the local, State or Fed- 
eral level. 

Whenever and wherever deprivations 
of rights exist—and some do—there are 
more than ample avenues for remedial 
action within the orderly processes of the 
law and our courts. And certainly no 
one would say that the Federal courts 
have been lax in this regard. 

Nonetheless, the Congress passed the 
1964 bill. The President signed it into 
law. It was said to be a civil rights bill to 
end all civil rights bills. It carried with 
it a promise by its advocates that this 
problem would be taken out of the 
streets. 

Then last year there was placed on the 
books a punitive law to extend protection 
over the right to vote. 

In addition, millions upon millions are 
being spent by the Federal Government 
under a vast array of expanded programs 
designed to improve the health, educa- 
tion, and welfare of our citizens, particu- 
larly the underprivileged. Although I 
do not subscribe to the theory, the right 
to a certain level of income, a certain 
standard of housing, and protection 
against poverty has been regarded by 
some as a civil right guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Well, recently we heard a leader of one 
of the more militant civil rights pressure 
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groups say that the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
is not worth the paper it is written on. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is scoffed 
at, and many of the welfare programs 
have been made the object of scandal 
and inefficiency. 

Demonstrators are still in the streets, 
in greater numbers and with new slogans. 
Race hatred is being shouted from street 
corners all over the Nation. People are 
goaded and incited by such slogans as 
“burn, baby, burn!” and “black power.” 

This is rabble-rousing of the worst 
sort. Black supremacy is just as repug- 
nant to our society as the doctrine of 
hate spewed forth by the Ku Klux Klan. 
The leader of the Congress of Racial 
Equality, the principal exponent of 
“black power,” shouts to his followers 
that nonviolence is dead. The head of 
the so-called Snick organization recently 
addressed an audience in Atlanta and 
declared that he didn’t think that the 
rioters of the Watts district acted in an 
extreme way. Said this erstwhile civil 
rights leader: 

I have had so much “law and order,” I 
swear to God, I want a little chaos. 


Is it any wonder, then, that mobs are 
storming in the streets, pillaging and 
killing? 

If ever this movement was civil and 
nonviolent—and I do not concede that 
it was—it surely is not so today. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it has 
degenerated into outright criminality 
and mob violence. As the Washington 
Evening Star stated editorially in April 
of this year, a tiger has been loosed in 
the streets of America. 

As fearsome as this situation is, it 
should come as no surprise to anyone, 
least of all to those who have made a 
career of going about the country 
preaching disrespect for established au- 
thority. 

What we have witnessed in city after 
city is without a doubt a creature of the 
misguided philosophy that there is no 
moral or legal obligation to obey all the 
laws all the time, but only some of the 
laws some of the time. This of course 
amounts to an open invitation to take 
the law into one’s own hands, as former 
Supreme Court Justice Charles Whit- 
taker has so eloquently pointed out on 
many occasions. 

We have seen the fruits of this disre- 
spect for authority and law and order in 
city after city, community after com- 
munity throughout America. We wit- 
nessed it last week in Chicago, where it 
became necessary for military vehicles 
armed with machineguns to patrol the 
streets. We witnessed it last August in 
the Watts district of Los Angeles, where 
36 died, almost 900 were injured, 209 
buildings were destroyed by fire, and 
looting ran into the millions. 

And just the other night, three more 
cities—Cleveland, Jacksonville, and New 
York—were torn by mob violence. One 
person was killed, a mother as she called 
from a window for her child. 

Mobs are running amuck. People have 
been killed. Millions upon millions of 
dollars in property damage has been suf- 
fered. There has been no letup. To the 
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contrary, mob violence and racial dis- 
order is spreading like cancer through- 
out America. It is tragic but true, in 
my opinion, that the outlook at the pres- 
ent time is for more rioting, bloodshed, 
and property damage. And equally 
tragic is the wedge of racial division and 
dissension that is being hammered 
deeper and deeper into the heart of our 
country at a time when national strength 
and unity are imperative. 

I am thankful, Mr. President, that the 
responsible leaders of our some 20 mil- 
lion Negro citizens likewise view this 
situation with great alarm. They have 
rightly denounced the “black power” 
movement, and they are to be com- 
mended for doing so. I hope other Negro 
leaders will speak out. Now is the time 
for responsible action, not mob action. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of great 
national concern. Many regard it as the 
most critical domestic problem of the day. 
Civil strife such as we have seen sweep 
the country must be checked, or ours will 
no longer be a strong nation of laws in 
which the law is supreme over the whims 
of man, and not vice versa. Mobocracy 
will reign supreme. 

It is time for the apostles of discord to 
cease and desist. 

The hour has come for the President 
of the United States to give this situa- 
tion his immediate attention. I urge 
him to make a personal appeal as Chief 
Executive for a restoration of law and 
order. It is fully appropriate for him to 
take such action as he may deem-neces- 
sary, and to do so at the earliest possible 
time. Moreover, in the interest of pre- 
serving the peace and insuring domestic 
tranquillity, it falls his duty to do so. 

I hope he will exert his leadership and 
make his voice heard. 

I hope he will not mince words and 
that those who have preached disrespect 
for law and order will be called down 
from their soapboxes and made to ac- 
count for the lawlessness and turmoil 
which now grips America. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
JULY 17-23 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, with 
the eighth observance of Captive Nations 
Week, our attention is focused once 
again on the problems and courage of 
the peoples in the Communist-controlled 
areas of the world. This week has ac- 
quired added significance during the last 
year as the plight of those under Com- 
munist governments or threatened by 
Communist aggression becomes more 
striking. In Vietnam, we see the con- 
tinued attempts by the North Viet- 
namese, aided by other Communist bloc 
countries, to subject South Vietnam to a 
Communist form of government. In 
Eastern Europe, we see the growing de- 
sires by the peoples of that region to ob- 
tain some degree of freedom, even within 
the Communist system. In both cases, 
the examples emphasize the need for 
firmness in our fight against Communist 
aggression throughout the world and our 
duty to recognize and encourage con- 
stuctive attempts to escape Communist 
suppression. 
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The major fact of any Communist 
domination is the loss of freedom for 
those living in the region. Communist 
governments impose an all-encompassing 
control over all ways of life. The means 
of economic growth, the manner of cul- 
tural expression, the form of govern- 
ment—all are dictated by a central gov- 
erning body which claims to act for the 
people, but really acts only for itself and 
the Communist Party. The freedoms 
which have always motivated men’s 
hopes—the freedom to think what one 
wants, the freedom to write what one 
pleases, the freedom to choose one’s own 
elected officials from several choices in 
an open election, the freedom to worship 
one’s God publicly—are taken from the 
peoples of the captive nations and not 
returned. These freedoms, in fact, can- 
not be returned, for their reinstatement 
would undermine the entire framework 
of Communist dominations. 

Captive Nations Week gives us an op- 
portunity to rededicate ourselves to op- 
position against those who would remove 
the principle of individual freedom under 
governments of law. It allows us to re- 
call attention of the entire world to the 
injustices under Communist rule and the 
repeated violations of basic human 
rights. These acts against the liberty of 
man have been committed throughout 
the world—in Cuba, in Eastern Europe, 
in Asia, and in Russia itself. The result 
of Communist domination serves to re- 
inforce the spirit, including our own, of 
all those who are now guarding against 
Communist subversion in the newly de- 
veloping nations in the world. It is im- 
portant to continually emphasize to 
these young nations the immense price 
in human freedom and scope of indi- 
vidual activity which accompanies any 
Communist takeover. We must warn 
those who would adopt communism as 
the easy means to national power. 

The initial resolution passed by Con- 
gress in 1959 to commemorate this week 
mentions some 20 nations who have 
been robbed of their freedom and na- 
tional independence. This entire list 
represents many millions of people 
throughout the world who are now held 
in straitjackets by the Communist gov- 
ernments. The resolution also recog- 
nized the simple fact that these peoples 
aspire to national and personal self-de- 
termination and that these goals are un- 
obtainable only because of the force of 
Communist arms and occupation, a 
means of power alien to any principle of 
self-determination. 

With our national interest presently 
captivated by the recent Asian develop- 
ments, Captive Nations Week also reem- 
phasizes the problem of the east-central 
European nations. The peoples of that 
area continue to express their allegiance 
to the ideals of human liberty and an 
open society, although living under Com- 
munist forms of government for almost 
20 years. In recent months, the leaders 
of these lands have paid token recogni- 
tion to the undercurrent of discontent 
and proclaimed “liberalizations” of their 
regimes. This so-called “liberalization,” 
however, is merely a facade, for it does 
not give the desired goals of political self- 
determination or human liberties. It is 
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also interesting to note that the Commu- 
nist regimes invariably draw the line in 
cultural matters whenever the Commu- 
nist Party’s monopoly on ideas is threat- 
ened. Even Marshal Tito, theoretically 
one of the more “liberal” leaders, jailed 
Milovan Djilas when Djilas” calls for 
cultural freedom seemed to threaten 
Tito and Communist Party domination. 

For the peoples of the captive nations, 
the attempts to regain basic human 
rights is thwarted. Yet, for the number 
of those who escape to the West still at- 
tests to the strength of their underlying 
desire for personal liberties and a freer 
way of life. Our foreign policy should 
stimulate this feeling of independence 
and support moves to restore it. As the 
1959 resolution stated, “It is vital to the 
national security of the United States 
that the desire for liberty and independ- 
ence on the part of the peoples of these 
conquered nations should be steadfastly 
kept alive.” 

As a major step in that direction, we 
should reevaluate the recently proposed 
concept of building bridges through trade 
and aid with the nations of east-central 
Europe. At a time when we are at war 
in Vietnam against Communist aggres- 
sion aimed at overthrowing a free and 
sovereign state, we should not aid those 
who are helping our enemies. We should 
stop all aid or trade which goes to sup- 
port Communist power structures unless 
we receive significant political conces- 
sions in return. 

In the peoples of the captive nations 
we have a great bulwark against the 
Communist attempts to dominate all of 
us. Their calls for freedom serve as a 
prime example to remind the world of 
the conditions in Communist-controlled 
areas. Captive Nations Week also allows 
us to reassert our obligation to help 
these people in their fight for self-de- 
termination. I hope that all of us will 
use this week to reaffirm our support of 
basic human rights, so important to our 
way of life and the true source of our 
strength. 

Many of these sentiments were ex- 
pressed in a recent resolution by the 
Captive Nations Council of Colorado—a 
group representing Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Ukraine, and headed by a 
highly respected, dedicated, and knowl- 
edgeable person, Mr. Joseph Lataitis. 

Since this resolution does so aptly de- 
scribe the desires of the peoples of any 
captive nation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS COUNCIL OF COLORADO 

RESOLUTION 1966 

Captive nations is the name given to those 
nations which found themselves behind the 
Iron Curtain, against their own choosing, as 
a result of communist imperialism. They 
fell under the direct influence and domina- 
tion of the Communists without even hav- 
ing been represented or consulted at the Al- 
lied Conferences at which their fate was de- 
cided—Teheran, Yalta. 

They are not free today because they can 
not freely steer their own course based on 
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the actual will of their peoples, as guided 
by Christian morality. They must comply, 
by persuasion or coercion, with the dictates 
of communist ideology as interpreted by the 
party, for whom the end sanctifies the 
means, The fact remains that the commu- 
nist strategy and aims have never changed: 
to conquer the world and to establish its own 
brand of justice, based on the dictates of the 
party, therefore 

We declare to the free world and the USSR 
that the people of the captive nations believe 
in the right of self-government and the 
basic inherent freedoms of man; 

We accuse Russia of illegal occupation, 
armed oppression and illegal incorporation of 
nations into the Soviet Union; 

We accuse the Soviet Union of brutal mas- 
sacre of human dignity and rights of man in 
the captive nations; 

We demand that the Soviet Union be dis- 
solved and Russia withdraw all its troops, 
agents, colonists and controls from all cap- 
tive nations; 

We demand that the freedom of the cap- 
tive nations be restored according to the will 
of the people; 

We request the governments of the free 
world to use all peaceful means to restore 
and protect the rights of peoples freedom of 
choice in all corners of the world; 

We request the United Nations De-Colo- 
nization Committee to fulfill its duty and 
take up the case of Soviet Colonialism in 
the world; 

We appeal to the people of the free world 
to support the captive nations in their strug- 
gle toward free determination and justice; 

We pledge to maintain the existence of this 
problem before the people of all free nations; 

We pledge to avail ourselves and our orga- 
nized activities to combat comunistic im- 
perialism on all moral and legal grounds, as 
spokesmen for the oppressed, until the cap- 
tive nations are free again. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I ask unanimous 
consent to have 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WORLD PRESS INSTITUTE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, last 
month the World Press Institute held 
its annual forum and dinner, at which 
the Pulitzer Prize winners in journalism 
were the special guests. More impor- 
tant, however, the occasion also marked 
the commencement for the 15 visit- 
ing foreign newsmen, who have studied 
this year as fellows of the World Press 
Institute. I take this opportunity to 
salute this unique experience in inter- 
national communication, which is based 
on the laudable faith that the best way 
to show foreign journalists the American 
way of life is to allow complete freedom 
to wander, freedom to observe and ex- 
plore, and freedom to write without re- 
strictions. 

Sponsored by Macalester College in 
St. Paul, Minn., and a number of co- 
operating corporations, the World 
Press Institute brings 15 foreign 
newsmen from all parts of the world to 
this country every year. For example, 
this year’s group included men from 
Brazil, Ghana, Lebanon, and Pakistan. 
During their stay, the journalists study 
at Macalester, intern on a major Ameri- 
can daily newspaper, travel widely, and 
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do independent research on various as- 
pects of American life. In the process 
of this varied program, the visitors gain 
increased knowledge—and, we hope, in- 
creased appreciation—of our people, our 
society, and our governmental process. 

In case after case, the journalists re- 
turn home with a more objective under- 
standing of the American scene. This 
wider perspective helps them give ac- 
curate reporting on our activities at 
home and abroad. As a result, foreign 
readers gain a greater insight and more 
realistic view of news developments in- 
volving the United States, In addition, 
their broader journalistic training in- 
evitably assists their role as responsible 
opinionmakers in their own countries. 

The World Press Institute is now en- 
tering its sixth year of operation. It 
illustrates the continued commitment 
of private colleges, foundations, and busi- 
nesses to promoting increased interna- 
tional understanding. I am sure that all 
of us hope that this role will continue to 
expand at this time when American 
commitments in many areas of en- 
deavor are worldwide. We should ac- 
tively encourage this sort of program so 
that our world image is presented objec- 
tively to all parts of the world. I am 
sure that such a presentation will gain 
us new friends, will aid us in self-exami- 
nation, and will enhance our efforts to 
promote freedom and human liberties 
throughout the world. As one visiting 
journalist said at the end of his year with 
the World Press Institute, “In a world 
growing tragically short of this virtue, 
your openhearted friendliness is the one 
thing that will, if given a chance, help 
bring our nations together.” 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
World Press Institute for its forward 
thinking in this area. 


FULL HEARINGS SHOULD BE HELD 
ON THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on 
March 22 of this year, the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 148, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to permit 
voluntary participation in prayer in pub- 
lic schools. That resolution was referred 
to the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. The chairman of the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], has scheduled 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 148. 
Those hearings are scheduled for the 
days of August Ist through 5th, and 8th 
through 10th—a total of 8 days of hear- 
ings. 

I welcomed this announcement of 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 148, 
for it offers an opportunity to explore this 
constitutoinal question, which has been 
a matter of significant national concern 
since the first Supreme Court decision on 
school prayer in 1962. I wrote to Senator 
Bayn last Monday, suggesting a number 
of witnesses who might be called to 
testify on this proposed school prayer 
amendment. The witnesses I suggested 
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for the hearings include some of the most 
prominent churchmen and constitu- 
tional lawyers in our Nation. 

Therefore, I was surprised and dis- 
appointed to see in yesterday morning’s 
Washington Post an article entitled 
“DmxkseN Will Bypass Committee on 
Prayer.” This report indicates that 
Senator Dirksen intends to seek to dis- 
charge Senator Baym and his subcom- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
proposed amendment on prayer. The 
article further states that, if the dis- 
charge effort fails, Senator DIRKSEN 
plans to bypass orderly Judiciary Com- 
mittee procedures and move directly on 
the Senate floor to substitute Senate 
Joint Resolution 148 for Senate Joint 
Resolution 144, a join resolution now on 
the Senate calendar, to authorize the 
President to designate October 31 as 
National UNICEF Day. 

Quite aside from the merits of Sen- 
ator DIrKsEN’s proposal to amend the 
Constitution. I was surprised and dis- 
appointed by this report, for I had as- 
sumed that Senator Dirksen would want 
the fullest exploration of all the impli- 
cations of his proposed amendment, 
especially since it would modify the 
guarantees of freedom of religion em- 
bodied in the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

I am aware that 18 days of hearings 
were conducted by the House Judiciary 
Committee in 1964 on other suggested 
modifications of the first amendment to 
deal with school prayer. But surely 
Senator Dirksen would not suggest that 
these hearings provide a substitute for 
hearings on his proposed amendment, 
since those hearings led to the conclu- 
sion that no school prayer amendment 
should be approved. In fact, the 1964 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac re- 
ported, in summarizing the House action: 

The prayer decisions receded as a con- 
gressional issue as it became clear that many 
religious organizations opposed any action 
to reverse the Court decisions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 4 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Nor can I imagine 
Senator DIRKSEN would suggest that the 
2 days of hearings on other school prayer 
proposals conducted by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee in 1963, provide any 
basis for assessing his new proposal, 
Senate Joint Resolution 148. 

I am sure most of us agree than any 
proposal to amend the Constitution’s 
freedom-of-religion guarantees deserves 
the most thorough consideration by both 
Houses of the Congress. Senate Joint 
Resolution 148 deals with freedom of 
religion, a central tradition in our 
American life, and with the question 
of prayer in schools, a significant na- 
tional concern. I cannot believe that 
after nearly 180 years without amend- 
ment, the first amendment must be 
amended for the first time in a matter of 
days, without any hearing by the appro- 
priate Senate subcommittee. Nor can I 
believe that, after 4 years, the Supreme 
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Court’s decisions under the first amend- 
ment concerning prayer in schools must 
be modified before hearings on the mean- 
ing of the proposed amendment can 
even be held. 

As an official of my church, as a father 
of three children, and as an individual 
raised throughout his life in strong 
religious tradition and practice, I share 
the concern of every Senator in preserv- 
ing and encouraging the religious orien- 
tation of our Nation, and in strengthen- 
ing the moral fiber of our people. But as 
a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as a member of its Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments, as a Sen- 
ator, and as a lawyer, I am not prepared 
to see our venerable first amendment to 
the Constitution modified, except after 
the most thorough hearings on the 
scrutiny of the proposed amendment be- 
fore the appropriate Senate subcom- 
mittee. 

I think our churches and churchmen 
should be heard on the questions raised 
by Senate Joint Resolution 148. I think 
our Nation’s leading constitutional 
lawyers should be heard as to is precise 
meaning. And I think prominent lay- 
men and school administrators ought to 
be heard on the Supreme Court decisions 
and the effect of this proposed amend- 
ment on religious activities in the schools. 

I intend to urge my fellow members of 
the Judiciary Committee to insist on full 
and comprehensive open hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 148, where all 
the responsible leaders of our Nation’s 
churches will be permitted to testify. I 
can conceive of no reason why we must 
rush to amend the constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom of religion before hear- 
ings on the proposed amendments can 
even be held. 

Moreover, I am deeply concerned by 
the procedure which Senator DIRKSEN 
has indicated he will utilize if he cannot 
get the Judiciary Committee to discharge 
its Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee from further consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 148. There is 
no reason to bypass the normal time- 
honored procedure of the Senate for con- 
sidering any bill, in order to rush to the 
Senate floor with this proposed amend- 
ment to our guarantees of religious 
freedom. 

There certainly can be no doubt of a 
favorable reception for Senate Joint 
Resolution 148 in the hearings to be 
conducted by the Constitutional Amend- 
ments Subcommittee. Five of the nine 
members of that Subcommittee are co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 148. 

In short, it appears that the only thing 
to be feared from hearings is that serious 
questions might be raised about the 
meaning of the amendment, or grave 
reservations might be raised as to its 
import. 

I have no desire to delay the Senate’s 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
148. In fact, I have told Senator BAYH 
I will help him chair whatever hearings 
prove necessary on the resolution. But 
I. must oppose any attempt to ramrod 
this proposed modification of the first 
amendment through the Senate without 
normal, orderly, and full committee 
consideration. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Dirksen Will Bypass 
Committee on Prayer,” written by Rob- 
ert C. Albright, and published in the 
Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DRESEN WILL BYPASS COMMITTEE ON PRAYER 
(By Robert C. Albright) 


Miffed at Senate Judiciary Committee in- 
action on his controversial “prayer amend- 
ment,” Sen. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN (R-Ill.) said 
yesterday he won't wait for already scheduled 
judiciary subcommittee hearings. 

Instead, he told newsmen, he plans to move 
in the committee on Thursday to “discharge” 
a subcommittee headed by Sen. Birch Bayh 
(D-Ind.) from further consideration of the 
resolution. 

If that effort fails, DIRKSEN said, he plans 
to move directly on the Senate floor to sub- 
stitute for already pending legislation his 
amendment “permitting the voluntary par- 
ticipation of students or others in prayer.” 

The bill he has picked as the “prayer” ve- 
hicle is a joint resolution, already approved 
by the House, designating Oct. 31 of each 
year as “National UNICEF Day.” 

DirKseEn’s strategy thus would parallel his 
efforts last August to substitute his ill-fated 
reapportionment amendment for a House 
bill designating “American Legion Baseball 
Week.” That maneuver failed for lack of 
the required two-thirds majority. 

Bark announced only last Friday that he 
will hold eight days of hearings on DIRKSEN’S 
amendment, starting Aug. 1. But DIRKSEN 
said he wants the hearings held down to two 
days, lest his resolution get snagged in the 
adjournment rush. Baym, however, stood 
firm on his eight-day hearing notice. 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN SELLING US. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» an editorial entitled “How To 
Succeed in Selling Savings Bonds,” pub- 
lished in Life magazine for July 8, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How To SUCCEED IN SELLING Savincs BONDS 


President Johnson has taken on a new 
job—that of dictating the savings habits of 
5.8 million federal employes. Some of them 
may never be able to untwist their arms 
again. 


Declaring that “there is no better invest- 
ment than U.S. savings bonds,” and that 
their purchase is “both prudent and patri- 
otic,” the President decreed that federal em- 
ployes, who were already signed up 60% 
strong, for payroll savings bond deductions, 
must set a better example. 

He cast around for the closest ones to 
hand—the employes at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue—and promptly managed to increase 
the bond-buyers there from 57.4% to 100% 
of the staff. Delighted, he set out after the 
rest of the federal employes. With con- 
siderable logic, his choice for campaign en- 
forcer was Postmaster General Larry 
O'Brien, a major-league arm-twister in his 
own right. 

While the President carefully watched 
the progress of the campaign on two charts 
set up in his Cabinet room, O’Brien was 
telling agency heads, The President 
will accept nothing less than the minimum 
immediate goal of 75%, will consider ade- 
quate nothing less than realization of our 
long-range goal of 90% and will be satis- 
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fied with nothing less than achievement 
of the 100% record established by the 
White House.” 

Department heads down to the level of 
postmasters in one-man post offices got 
the message. Reading, Pa. postal workers 
were told by an official, “Buy bonds or 
bye-bye.” While Civil Service status pro- 
tects most federal workers from firings, 
other pressures can be applied. A New 
Jersey postal worker was refused two 
weeks’ leave that he planned to spend with 
his Vietnam-bound son until he knuckled 
under and signed a saving bond pledge. 

The campaign has paid off. Bond sales 
to federal employes have jumped from 
$206 million to $410 million, and the per- 
centage of workers signed up from 60% to 
76.5%. But the campaign has also paid 
off in widespread and justifiable bitterness 
among the employes. 

Complaining about the uproar his tac- 
tics had caused, O'Brien claimed, “A few 
cynics who have attempted to tarnish our 
savings bond campaign seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy such as ours 
are as great as the freedoms our democracy 
guarantees.” 

While the purchase of savings bonds can 
be an excellent idea, it is an investment 
decision which is up to the citizen him- 
self, including the citizen who works for 
the U.S. government. The President and 
his Postmaster General should call off their 
shabby campaign of coercion. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this 
week marks the eighth annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week. 

It was so designated by the Congress 
in 1959 to remind Americans of those 
peoples to whom freedom and national 
independence have been denied. 

It is a week set aside to focus public 
attention on those nations deprived of 
liberty because of the global and ag- 
gressive ambitions of others. 

Our expressions of support will serve 
as beacons of hope to these nations that 
one day they again will be free of the 
yoke of oppression. 


‘PRESERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
BIRD REFUGE ON LAKE ERIE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
July 26, the Migratory Bird Commission 
of the United States will hold a meet- 
ing at which it will determine whether 
or not it will proceed with the purchase 
of 535 acres of marshland on the shores 
of Lake Erie in Ohio. I sincerely hope 
that the Commission will act favorably 
upon that proposal. 

The marshlands, in all, consist of 
about 15,000 acres. 10,000 acres have 
already been acquired by the State gov- 
ernment and the Federal Government. 
5,000 acres remain in private hands. My 
hope is that eventually either the State 
or the Federal Government will acquire 
the entire 5,000 acres. 

However, the issue before the Migra- 
tory Bird Commission on July 26 will be 
merely the acquisition of 535 acres, at 
a cost of $450 per acre, or a total cost 
of $240,750. 

In my judgment, it would be a 
serious mistake, a violation of the 
rights of nature, to allow that marsh- 
land on the shores of Lake Erie—which 
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now is a refuge for migratory birds— 
to become used for commercial purposes 
or otherwise. We owe it to posterity to 
acquire that land. I believe the entire 
5,000 acres should be acquired even- 
tually, and immediately the 535 acres 
under consideration. I urge the mem- 
bers of the Commission to proceed with 
the acquisition of the land. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 15 minutes. I 
made this request of the majority leader, 
and it was agreeable to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is recognized for 15 minutes. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD CHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, President Johnson’s speech 
of July 12 on U.S. Asian policy was both 
positive and firm in addressing the prob- 
lems we face in that part of the world. 
The tone of the President’s message was 
clear: if we are to seek and find peace 
and security in Asia, if that continent 
is ever to be more to us than simply a 
place of confrontation and battle, there 
must be a “reconciliation between na- 
tions that now call themselves enemies.” 
But the President was also realistic in 
outlining our role as a Pacific power in 
the future of Asia. He said that aggres- 
sion by military force against free and 
independent Asian states will not be 
permitted, and that the best defense 
against future aggression lies in the 
building of viable Asian societies and 
economies, 

It is my hope that this excellent ad- 
dress will mark the beginning of a 
meaningful discussion in this country of 
U.S. foreign policy goals in Asia. I am 
sure that these goals will not preclude 
our taking of steps leading to ever more 
normal relations with China. 

For the last few months we have been 
witnessing the outward manifestations 
of severe political turmoil on the Chinese 
mainland. Intellectuals have been de- 
nounced, heroes have become villians, in 
the classic pattern of a Communist 
purge. It would be premature to even 
guess at the final outcome of China’s 
internal struggle. While we know that 
in the near future China will experience 
a change in leadership, we can only 
hope that her hostile attitudes toward 
the world will also change with the pas- 
sage of time. The veterans of the Long 
March to the caves of Yenan are now 
aged; their experiences and their result- 
ing devotion to a cause are not the ex- 
periences of 700 million other Chinese. 
Utopian promises have faded, a Great 
Leap has stumbled, and a self-imposed 
isolation is having its toll on industrial 
and scientific progress—to say nothing 
of the intellectual unrest created by the 
absence of new ideas and the internal 
control of thought. 

In this setting it is possible that China 
will find it to be in her own interest to 
reach an accommodation with her Asian 
neighbors and the powers of the world. 
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This may come about when it becomes 
clear to her that in foreign affairs blus- 
tering militancy and repeated threats of 
violence will not cause the resolve of 
other nations to collapse. It may come 
about when she finds that the solution of 
domestic problems involves much more 
than exhortation. Then China may 
conclude that what she must do with 
her energies and resources within will 
demand more stable and peaceful rela- 
tions without. 

None of this is to say that the Commu- 
nist government of China will pass away 
or even change significantly in the fore- 
seeable future. Rather what this shows 
is that China today is susceptible to 
change, and the characteristic ingre- 
dients for internal moderation are pres- 
ent. 

In monolithic societies opportunities 
for other nations to affect change appear 
in periods of succession and unrest. If 
we are, in the words of the President, to 
“discourage a hostile China,” if we are 
to “encourage a misguided China” to a 
greater understanding of the world, if 
we wish to see a “peaceful China as the 
center of a peaceful Asia,” we must be 
prepared to take advantage of these op- 
portunities resulting from transition. 
We must do all we can to make sure 
that the new leaders of China have the 
largest number of peaceful options. To 
the extent that her relations with the 
United States and the world are now the 
subject of internal argument we should 
take positive steps to insure that such 
questions remain high on China’s agenda 
of dissent. 

On May 3, both Senator McGovern 
and I suggested the creation of a blue- 
ribbon commission to both study and 
inform the American public of the prob- 
lems we face in our China relations. We 
hoped, and still do hope, that such a 
body would investigate many of the steps 
that the President alluded to: the ex- 
change of scholars, businessmen, and re- 
porters, as well as the question of trade; 
but, above all, the ways in which greater 
communications can be established be- 
tween us and the most powerful state in 
Asia. I have been extremely heartened 
by the reaction both within the admin- 
istration and the country to our call for 
a new discussion of China. 

I also suggested that highest priority 
be given to the question of China’s mem- 
bership in the United Nations. This 
question deserves priority not because of 
its overwhelming significance, but be- 
cause within 3 months it will come up 
again as the General Assembly gathers 
in New York City. In past years we have 
undertaken an enormous diplomatic ef- 
fort to convince our allies and the neu- 
tral nations that the admission of main- 
land China is detrimental to the best 
interest of the free world. 

There is little doubt that this yearly 
effort has been costly to us. We have 
expended -precious diplomatic capital. 
Not all nations—indeed it can be said 
that less than a majority—today view 
China’s admission to the U.N. as dis- 
astrous as we do. We have retained their 
support in other ways, in some instances 
yielding to these member states on other 
issues. In most instances we have been 
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forced to send our emissaries to argue a 
position again and again to nations that 
find our position quite unrealistic in the 
light of world events—even nations liv- 
ing on the rim of China. Perhaps this 
annual diplomatic activity was justifiable 
in the past. But its continuation depends 
on a new judgment that success on this 
issue is worth the price we have been 
paying. Lam no longer convinced that 
our best interests continue to lie in this 
direction. I do not believe that an un- 
yielding negative approach to the China 
question serves the best interests of the 
United States, Formosa, our Asian 
friends, or the United Nations in the 
world today. 

I suggest that, if we are to follow up 
on the recent positive view of Asia out- 
lined so clearly by the President, now is 
the time to fully review this matter. I 
am sure that a different and more posi- 
tive position can now be taken by our 
Government, and that such a position 
will be better received by our fellow mem- 
bers of the UN. while at the same time 
preserving the truly vital concern we 
have in this entire matter. It has been 
stated that “He who moves not forward 
goes backward.” 

The major concern of the United 
States is, or should be, the commitment 
we have to our friends on Formosa, that, 
regardless of international events, their 
presence and the voice of the 12 million 
Nationalist Chinese citizens will be pre- 
served in the United Nations. It ap- 
pears that we are endangering that com- 
mitment by our continued emphasis on 
obstructing the usual China resolutions. 
All of the resolutions that have been pro- 
posed to date have called for the expul- 
sion of Formosa. Thus, in this diploma- 
tic effort, we have allowed others to 
choose the issue and control the setting. 
Our position has been purely defensive. 
Many of our traditional allies—Great 
Britain, France, India, the Scandinavian 
countries, to mention but a few—have 
opted in the past for the exclusion of 
Formosa and the presence of Red China. 
And the rollcall on this question over 
the years has shown our position to be 
deteriorating, our persuasion less com- 
pelling. 

A simple majority of the U.N. decides 
whether or not the ultimate vote for ad- 
mission of China will be a two-thirds 
vote or simply a majority vote. In 1961, 
61 countries voted to make this issue an 
“important question,” requiring the two- 
thirds vote, while 34 were opposed. The 
final vote on admission was 48 to 37, 
with 19 abstentions. In 1965 only 56 
nations called for a two-thirds vote on 
the issue, with 49 opposed. On the final 
question the vote was 47 to 47 with 20 
abstentions. Clearly the favorable votes 
are being eroded, and last year’s final 
tie vote raises serious questions as to how 
long this issue will remain an important 
question.” It is on this slim thread that 
Formosa remains in the United Nations. 

I would suggest that if we are to pre- 
serve the presence of Formosa in the 
United Nations, we would be well advised 
to take the initiative in drafting and 
supporting a resolution that would allow 
both the presence of China as well as the 
retention of Formosa. While it is quite 
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likely that this proposal would be con- 
sidered unacceptable at first, by both 
Formosa and China, I feel it has many 
advantages that would serve our position 
well, First, we would, in effect, be plac- 
ing the burden of China’s absence from 
the U.N. on the Chinese themselves as 
well as their supporters in that body, 
should China object to our attempts or 
subsequently refuse the invitation of the 
member state. 

Second, we would be shifting the em- 
phasis of the annual discussion from 
the question of why China should be in- 
cluded or excluded to the question of 
the preservation of Formosa. 

Finally, we would be informing the 
United Nations that we are prepared to 
labor for the goal of the United Nations 
being a universal body, with represen- 
tation for all the people of the world. 

The question of preserving Formosa, 
and our support for universality in the 
U.N., will, I am sure, have an impact on 
the many small nations of the General 
Assembly. Many of the new U.N. mem- 
bers should be asked if they are anxious 
to negate this principle by continuing to 
move for the expulsion of a fellow mem- 
ber. Formosa is a country of 12 million 
people. She is one of the most advanced 
economies in Asia, having just raised her 
per capita income by 50 percent in 10 
years. She carries on over a billion dol- 
lars in world trade and has formal dip- 
lomatic relations with 57 nations. There 
are few new member nations in the U.N. 
of this size or growth with such com- 
parable success in the world scene. What 
can guarantee these new states their own 
presence in a world body if Formosa can 
be so easily expelled? 

Mr. President, I would not take it upon 
myself to state what any specific resolu- 
tion should contain, or whether or not it 
should be combined with other matters 
of U.N. representation or membership. 
There have been situations in the past 
where former single states split and the 
United Nations had to handle the ad- 
missions problem. This occurred in 1947 
when Pakistan separated from India, 
and in 1961 when Syria withdrew from 
the United Arab Republic. 

In the China case, however, we have 
an additional complexity that must be 
recognized. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment holds one of the five permanent 
seats on the Security Council. Those in 
the past who have supported the usual 
resolutions for the entry of the People’s 
Republic of China to the U.N. have as- 
sumed that China would be entitled to 
take the Formosan seat on the Security 
Council, also. I would be strongly op- 
posed to this development at this time, 
and view the possibility of this occurring 
as another substantial reason for a 
US. initiative on this question. 

It is true that, since the 1961 uniting- 
for-peace resolution, most of the mean- 
ingful U.N. activities, at least in peace- 
keeping matters, have shifted from the 
Council to the General Assembly. Even 
so, China today does not seem to be able 
to agree on any matter with anyone in 
the world. The kind of disruptive ac- 
tivity we could expect from China in the 
short run—not unlike the Russian ex- 
perience—would seem to preclude her 
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presence on the Council. One need only 
imagine what the presence of China on 
the Security Council would have meant 
during the recent India-Pakistan dis- 
pute, when a Malaysian cease-fire resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
Security Council and then accepted by 
the parties to the dispute as the basis for 
a peaceful settlement. Clearly, this mat- 
ter would have received a Chinese veto, 
regardless of, or perhaps because of, the 
agreement by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. on the necessity for U.N. action. 

I would suggest, therefore, that part of 
the United States effort also be directed 
toward a review of the current Security 
Council arrangements, The five perma- 
nent members of the Council—the United 
States, U.S.S.R., Great Britain, France, 
and China—were entitled to their favored 
position on the basis of their leadership 
of victory in World War II. The world, 
and the powers that affect the world, 
have changed considerably since that 
time. We are now committed to former 
enemies. We have had serious confron- 
tations and differences with our former 
allies. It would seem only appropriate 
that the basic Security Council compo- 
sition reflect who has the most potential 
to preserve peace today, rather than who 
won the war 20 years ago. 

Without endorsing any one solution 
to the Security Council problem, certain 
alternatives can be suggested, that I am 
sure are apparent to those expert in these 
matters. 

The basic Security Council problem 
centers on which China should have the 
permanent China seat and the accompa- 
nying veto power. The most obvious 
solution is that neither China be seated 
on the Council permanently at this time. 
This could be accomplished by a revision 
of the Charter reducing the number of 
permanent seats from five to four. 

More realistic, perhaps, would be the 
retention of the five permanent seats, 
with the fifth position going to one of the 
dominant underdeveloped states of the 
southern half of the world—such as 
India. 

This move would reflect the concern 
of the U.N. in the developing world while 
recognizing that world power and a voice 
in peace is not a function of armaments 
alone. India represents the great ex- 
periment of our generation—a struggle 
toward freedom and democracy against 
all the negative forces generated by prob- 
lems of population, poverty, under- 
developed resources, and geography. To 
the extent that such a proposal for one 
nation would be unacceptable to others, 
this fifth seat with its permanent seat 
privileges could rotate among develop- 
ing world members. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions contained a provision allowing for 
the expansion of the League’s Council, 
without constant amendment to the 
covenant. Similarly, the Charter of the 
U.N. could be so amended to introduce 
the needed flexibility in Council mem- 
bership. This would allow for future 
representation of China on the Council, 
if she displayed by her behavior after 
admission that she deserved such a posi- 
tion. This basic change in the Charter 
could also be accompanied by revisions 
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in the veto procedure, as, for example, 
reserving the use of the veto only on 
binding decisions of the Council with 
majority votes controlling the nonbind- 
ing recommendation of the Council to 
the General Assembly. 

The point remains, however, that, re- 
gardless of the construction of the 
US. proposal, our efforts and the 
abilities of our statesmen should be 
directed toward new approaches to old 
problems. We should be exercising, in 
international affairs, the same ingenuity 
with which we have attacked our prob- 
lems on the domestic scene. 

Mr. President, this course would be 
profitable to our interests, not only be- 
cause Formosa’s presence would be pre- 
served. It has been repeatedly stated by 
Secretary-General U Thant that the 
United Nations can have no influence in 
the Vietnam crisis, since only one of the 
major powers involved is present in the 
United Nations—the United States. As 
the Secretary-General said in May of 
this year on the question of Vietnam: 

If the Security Council is to be usefully 
involved in finding a solution to any problem 
threatening international peace and security, 
one prerequisite is that the Security Coun- 
cil must be in a position to hear both sides 
of the question. In my view this is a must. 
Without this prerequisite I do not believe the 
Security Council should be involved in any 
question. 


The same argument could be made for 
the General Assembly. It may well be 
that the presence of China would not as- 
sist the solution in Vietnam. But if we 
ever expect the United Nations to play its 
proper role in the future of Asia and 
world peace, we should recognize the 
need for all powers to be present within 
the organization. 

Admission of China to the United Na- 
tions would also help maintain communi- 
cations among nations in this age. It is 
absolutely necessary that one nation 
should be fully aware of the intentions 
of another, in keeping the peace and pro- 
tecting vital interests. To whatever ex- 
tent an isolated China miscalculates our 
desires and aims in a peaceful Asia, and 
acts on this misinformation to the detri- 
ment of the Asian people, we will have 
failed our friends and allies. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that a 
United States effort to construct a solu- 
tion reflecting our best interest to the 
China-United Nations question will bear 
immediate fruit. But I do believe that 
if we take the initiative as I have pro- 
posed to preserve Formosa, work for the 
universality of the United Nations by 
recognizing the need for all nations to be 
included in its work, without allowing for 
the disruption of the organization, we 
will mark a new beginning in our Asia 
policy, and make it where most impor- 
tant—in the eyes of our Asian friends 
and allies. 

When they observe that our policy is 
constructive; when they observe that our 
policy approach is flexible enough to en- 
compass their own needs and aspira- 
tions, we shall be well on the way to un- 
dertaking the basic task of assisting in 
the development of a stable Asia. It is 
Asia that must first live with the future 
China, and the President has rightly 
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committed us to our Asian friends in 
their efforts. So, too, we must now move 
to meet the challenge of China, not on 
the battlefields of our Asian friends, but 
initially in the international forum cre- 
ated for peace. 

How well we move, how long it will 
take, is impossible to say. But it is my 
hope that beginning with this September 
in the United Nations we will take the 
initiatives in the diplomatic arena for 
future peace and understanding. 

For, as the President has said: 

The peace we seek in Asia is a peace of 
conciliation between Communist states and 
their non-Communist neighbors; between 
rich nations and poor; between small nations 
and large; between men whose skins are 
brown and black and yellow and white; be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems and Buddhists 
and Christians. 


This, too, defines the hope of the U.N. 
Itis time to begin. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for the fine statement he has 
made today. He was kind enough to 
give me a copy of his prepared text, 
which I have read. It is a thoughtful, 
prudent, and courageous statement, and 
one that I hope will be carefully consid- 
ered by the Members of Congress and the 
executive branch. 

I was pleased to join with the Senator 
from Massachusetts on May 3, in an ap- 
peal for more discussion and more con- 
sideration of this important question of 
our relations with the largest country on 
the face of the earth—mainland China. 

I am pleased that the Senator has 
quoted the President’s call for “a recon- 
ciliation between nations that now call 
themselves enemies.” I believe that no 
diplomatic challenge is more significant 
or more urgent than a reconciliation be- 
tween the United States and the people of 
China, this largest of all countries. 

The view in some quarters is that, be- 
cause of the belligerent statements that 
have been emanating from China in re- 
cent years, a conflict is inevitable. But 
we know, as the Senator has said, that 
times change, that yesterday’s enemies 
become tomorrow’s friends. I believe 
that time often works in a healing man- 
ner in the affairs of nations. So I hope 
that we use this opportunity that we 
have, both in the United Nations and in 
other councils, to move in a more posi- 
tive and more constructive direction. 

I believe that the United States is 
powerful enough and wise enough so that 
we can afford to take the lead and pro- 
vide some initiative and some direction 
looking toward a more hopeful policy. 

The suggestion of the Senator for 
possible changes in the Security Coun- 
cil certainly merit consideration. Noth- 
ing about the U.N. Charter removes it 
from the possibility of reconsideration 
and change, looking toward the settle- 
ment of some of these difficult questions. 
I do not know whether the specific for- 
mula the Senator has suggested here 
today is the right one or not, but, as he 
has indicated, we cannot stand still. We 
must consider new possibilities when we 
get into the kind of diplomatic dead end 
that we seem to be in today with refer- 
ence to China. 
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Like the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I have been heartened by the public re- 
action—as well as some of the adminis- 
tration reaction—to our discussion in 
the Senate some 2½ months ago. I 
checked with my staff this morning on 
the mail reaction that has come into our 
office, and almost all of it has been 
favorable. Not everyone agrees with 
the specific suggestions that were made 
here, but general agreement prevails 
that new approaches need to be tried, 
that this issue should not be swept under 
the rug. This matter should be brought 
out where Congress and members of the 
executive branch and the American 
people can discuss it openly. 

I do not believe that any reasonable 
person regards the United Nations as 
a place simply for people who agree on 
allissues. It is a place where nations in 
disagreement—and sometimes in con- 
flict—can get together across the con- 
ference table and talk not only about 
their differences but also about possible 
areas of accommodation. 

Again, I commend the Senator for the 
excellent statement that he is making 
here today, and for his continued leader- 
ship on this important question. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
One of the more important sections of 
the excellent speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota on May 3 was the 
concern he expressed regarding our at- 
titude toward China’s membership in the 
United Nations. 

I am interested in whether the Sen- 
ator is convinced now that this issue will 
be before us in a few months and the 
United States will be confronted once 
again with a major policy decision in the 
United Nations, that the Senate and the 
executive branch are giving this question 
the kind of thought that is necessary to 
develop a constructive policy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I definitely share 
the concern of the Senator about the 
position this country has taken in the 
United Nations. As the Senator points 
out in his remarks today, the vote on 
the China issue has been getting closer 
and closer all the time, until a virtual 
tie occurred on the last test of strength 
in the United Nations. 

For the last few days, we have been 
debating the question of how much of 
our resources we can afford to allocate 
to foreign aid. It has been my under- 
standing that at times in the past the 
United States has frequently used its 
foreign assistance program as a device 
to persuade countries to vote with it on 
the issue of China in the United Nations. 
I believe a more constructive and more 
positive course for the United States 
would be to regard this as a matter to be 
decided by the international community, 
and to come in with a positive and con- 
structive position that might be regarded 
by some of the other countries of the 
world as a little more rational. 

I believe that is the merit of the sug- 
gestion of the Senator here today. The 
Senator is not proposing any final an- 
swer to this problem, but simply that the 
United States give consideration to new 
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approaches and new policy suggestions 
that it might make in the United Nations 
to increase the effectiveness of our lead- 
ership. 

The Senator’s proposal for a two- 
China solution to the U.N. admission 
problem seems to me to have considerable 
merit. 

His proposal for changing the compo- 
sition of the Security Council is one that 
should be carefully considered. 

The Senator made reference to the 
growing importance of India in Asia. 
This is a tremendously significant coun- 
try. I have often thought that the cru- 
cial issue of Asia is whether that great 
continent will go the China way or the 
India way. 

Those are all considerations which 
should be weighed, looking toward a posi- 
tive strengthening of our position in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate the comments of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 
He is one who has given a great deal of 
thought to this subject. I know that he 
has researched these issues and talked 
with many knowledgeable people about 
it. I appreciate the comments of the 
Senator today. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] on drawing our at- 
tention to a problem that, as a rule, we 
have always sought to avoid. 

There are two ways whereby we may 
seek to eliminate the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. One is by blasting and war; 
the other is by gradualism and erosion. 
Obviously, the latter course is preferable. 

It is, incidentally, in this context that 
I take some pride in having been instru- 
mental in securing the validation for 
travel in mainland China of the passport 
of William Miller of my own State for 
the purpose of visiting there and simply 
seeing what he could see. I have sought 
here to do just what Senator KENNEDY 
has sought to do with his speech—to put 
the onus of refusal and standpattism up- 
on the back of the Chinese—and not on 
us. 

Many of us recognize that mainland 
China, a nation containing one-quarter 
of the world’s population, may well even- 
tually be a member of the United Na- 
tions. The question we have to weigh 
is whether we, the United States, should 
change our own policy opposing her ad- 
mission, and, if we did change the pol- 
icy, what we would lose in connection 
with the support and respect of such of 
our Asian friends as Nationalist China, 
the Philippines, Japan, and Malaysia. 
At this time, I still think an abrupt 
change in our own policy would lose us 
more than we would gain, not by the re- 
sult that mainland China would become 
a United Nations member, but by the 
spinoff results affecting our own bi- 
lateral relationships with other coun- 
tries in the area. 

Most important, I believe we should 
never acquiesce in the admission of 
mainland China, unless some proper pro- 
vision is made to cover the continued 
membership in the United Nations of Na- 
tionalist China. 
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The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy] has done an excel- 
lent job on drawing the attention of this 
body and of our people to this problem 
and its various dimensions. It is a prob- 
lem that cannot be swept under the car- 
pet. It is a problem that must be scru- 
tinized and wrestled with by our admin- 
istration and by our people. 

I must add that, drawing from my 
own participation in the San Francisco 
Conference and familiarity with the leg- 
islative history of the Charter of the 
United Nations, I doubt whether there 
would be any general acceptance within 
the United Nations of changing the pres- 
ent formula composition or voting pat- 
tern with regard to the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. However, 
I believe that this, too, is a problem that 
should be raised and examined. 

In conclusion, then, I congratulate the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts on a 
provocative, interesting, and courageous 
speech. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
have a number of amendments to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may submit 
them now, together with a brief state- 
ment supporting each of them. This 
will save time when we proceed to the 
regular business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 683 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a re- 
port of the General Accounting Office 
on its audit of the economic assistance 
program to Thailand shows the need for 
further tightening up of the provisions 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, to insure that development 
loans made by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development are supplemental to 
other available free world financing. 

The General Accounting Office report 
discloses that AID entered into an $11 
million loan agreement with Thailand 
for the construction of three irrigation 
projects although the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development had 
expressed an interest in financing these 
projects. The report notes that such a 
loan, when other assistance was available 
to Thailand on reasonable terms, was not 
in consonance with a basic intent of legis- 
lation pertaining to development loans 
but that the loan was made at the request 
of the Thai Government, which appeared 
to desire it principally because of more 
favorable repayment terms than were 
obtainable from other sources. 

Section 201(b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 provides that in evaluat- 
ing the need for development loans, 
consideration be given to the availability 
of financing, in whole or in part, from 
other free world sources on reasonable 
terms. This provision is in line with a 
basic purpose of development loans, 
which is to make funds available on 
favorable terms to economically under- 
developed countries that would otherwise 
have difficulty qualifying for loans 
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from traditional international financing 
sources. 

At the time the AID loan was made 
Thailand held foreign exchange reserves 
of about $506 million, much of which 
was invested in U.S. financial institutions 
and had made substantial use of assist- 
ance from other free world nations and 
international organizations. At that 
time Thailand had an excellent credit 
rating, a strong and stable currency, a 
low rate of debt service to current for- 
eign exchange earnings and an excellent 
capacity to service its external debt. 

AID, in justifying its actions, stated 
that the legislation does not restrict AID 
lending to those countries where a pro- 
spective borrower cannot obtain funds 
from any other free world source but 
rather involves a responsibility to con- 
sider what other recourse the borrower 
may have and that AID did consider the 
availability of World Bank financing. 

I ask that the amendment which I am 
submitting be printed and lie on the table 
as I propose to call it up at a later date. 
It would do more than require AID to 
consider World Bank and other free 
world financing before it offered more 
favorable loan terms to countries which 
are shopping around for the best bar- 
gains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed until I have presented the amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
amendment would require that no loans 
for economic development could be made 
unless the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development had 
made a finding that other means of 
financing have been explored and it was 
found that such financing was not avail- 
able to the country on reasonable terms. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this amendment to S. 3584 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and without 
objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recor» is as follows: 

On page 2, between lines 14 and 15 insert 
the following: 

“(1) In the second sentence strike out 
clause (1) and substitute the following: 
(1) whether financing could be obtained in 
whole or in part from other free world sources 
on reasonable terms, including private 
sources within the United States: Provided, 
That, where such financing could have been 
obtained but was not, the President shall in 
writing notify the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs within sixty days of the rea- 
sons why such alternate financing was not 
utilized,’.” 

On page 2, line 15, strike out “(1)” and 
substitute “(2)”. 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “(2)” and 
substitute “(3)”. 

AMENDMENT NO, 684 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 201(e) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, has prohibited 
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the commitment of development loan 
funds by the United States in any 
country unless an application is made 
with sufficient information and assur- 
ances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds will be used in an economically 
and technically sound manner. 

This requirement is one which any 
prudent lender would insist on to pro- 
teet his investment and in practice has 
proven to be a sound requirement which 
makes those countries desirous of bor- 
rowing funds from the United States 
face up to their financial responsibilities 
at the time they submit a loan applica- 
tion. However, a major loophole exists 
in that section 201(e) applies only to 
loans made in dollars and does not ap- 
ply to loans made in foreign currencies 
owned by the United States. 

The United States has acquired very 
large holdings of foreign currencies in 
recent years through the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities overseas pursuant to 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, commonly known 
as Public Law 480. These currencies are 
given or loaned to the same countries in 
which the agricultural sales were made 
to be used for military assistance and 
economic development. In 1965 over 
700 million in U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies were loaned to foreign countries 
for their economic development pro- 


grams. 

I believe it important that these for- 
eign currency loans be made subject to 
the same requirements as dollar loans, 
insofar as the United States obtaining 
assurance that they will be used in an 
economically and technically sound man- 
ner. There is an all too prevalent atti- 
tude among the officials of the executive 
agencies that foreign currencies do not 
represent assets of real value to the 
United States, and I have noted instances 
in which these currencies are used in a 
manner which would never be contem- 
plated for U.S. dollars. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
stop this practice and to require a change 
in attitude. U.S.-owned foreign curren- 
cies can be every bit as valuable as dol- 
lars if properly managed and effectively 
utilized. Indeed they can go a long way 
in substituting for dollars and in favor- 
ably affecting our balance of payments. 

I therefore submit an amendment to 
section 201(e) to correct this situation. 
I ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table until I call it up at a later date. 

I request unanimous consent that the 
full text of the amendment be printed 
in the Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, after line 24 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) Section 201(e), which relates to the 
making of loans from the Development Loan 
Fund, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(e) In carrying out this title, the Pres- 
ident shall not allocate, reserve, earmark, 
commit, or otherwise set aside, funds, in- 
cluding foreign currencies or credits owned 
by the United States, aggregating in excess 
of $100,000 for use in any country under this 
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title unless (1) an application for such funds 
has been received for use in such country 
together with sufficient information and as- 
surances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds will be used in an economically and 
technically sound manner, or (2) the Pres- 
ident determines with respect to each such 
allocation, reservation, earmarking, commit- 
ment, or set-aside that it is in the national 
interest to use such funds pursuant to multi- 
lateral plans.“ 

On page 4, line 1, strike out (e)“ and 
substitute “(d)”. 

On page 4, line 11, strike out “(d)” and 
substitute (e)“. 

AMENDMENT NO. 685 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, para- 
graphs (A), (B), and (C), of subsection 
(e) (1) of section 620(3) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, di- 
rect the President to suspend assistance 
to the governments of those. countries 
which have acted directly, or through 
subsidiaries, to nationalize, expropriate, 
or seize ownership of U.S. citizens’ prop- 
erty, or have acted in other discrimina- 
tory ways, which would have a similar 
effect of taking control of such property. 

The application of my amendment 
would cause the voting power of the 
United States in international lending 
organizations to be directed against re- 
quests by those countries to which the 
President has suspended U.S. assistance 
pursuant to the above-directed condi- 
tions. 

I am, therefore, submitting such an 
amendment to be printed and to lie on 
the table until I call it up at a later 
date. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 4, line 23, before the quotation 
marks insert the following: “With respect to 
any dollars herein provided, the voting power 
of the United States shall be exercised for the 
purpose of disapproving any loan for any 
project, enterprise, or activity in any coun- 
try during any period for which the Presi- 
dent has suspended assistance to the govern- 
ment of such country because of any action 
taken on or after January 1, 1962, by the gov- 
ernment of such country or any government 
agency or subdivision within such country 
as specified in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of 
subsection (e)(1) of section 620 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
the failure of such country within a reason- 
able time to take appropriate steps to dis- 
charge its obligations or provide relief in 
accordance with the provisions of such sub- 
section.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 686 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
commodity import program provides, 
under the supporting assistance provi- 
sion of the Foreign Assistance Act, im- 
ports of capital goods, raw materials and 
consumer goods to developing countries. 
The objectives of the program are to save 
foreign currency reserves by cutting 
down on the necessity for foreign ex- 
penditures, to provide additional foreign 
government revenues to balance the 
budget and to help combat inflation in 
the recipient countries. One of the more 
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significant program guidelines outlined 
by the administering Agency for Inter- 
national Development is that the pro- 
gram be so constituted as to “stimulate 
domestic production where possible by 
reducing imports purchased with aid 
funds as rapidly as domestic production 
could be developed.” High priority raw 
materials were to be made available to 
stimulate domestic industrial growth in 
order to achieve the long-range goal of a 
viable self-supporting economic base in 
each country involved. 

The program operates by letting for- 


eign commercial importers determine 


what goods are to be brought into their 
country with AID financing. This is 
hardly conducive to producing a demand 
for goods necessary for sound economic 
development. 

Several weeks ago, in this Chamber, 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Michigan, made some salient remarks 
about the administration of the com- 
modity import program in Vietnam. He 
cited “serious mismanagement and inef- 
fective controls” as causes of the failure 
of the program in that country, where 
black-market profiteering and inequita- 
ble license allocations have been the rule, 
rather than exceptional occurrence. 
Senator GRIFFIN found that instead of 
open licensing, there is a list of approved 
importers maintained by the Saigon 
Government; these firms attain this po- 
sition by “under-the-table payments to 
the appropriate local officials.” Once 
goods are obtained, the importer has free 
rein over their distribution. In addition, 
it was said that the importers received 
kickbacks from sales, and frequently, by 
using false documents, purchased goods 
with our credit that were not produced 
in the United States. 

Unfortunately, this story is not a new 
one. General Accounting Office reports, 
for as far back as 1962, about commodity 
import programs in several Asian nations 
report comparable failures, where major 
portions of the aid funds are not used 
in a way conducive to long- or short- 
term economic growth. These reports 
found the program of the Agency for 
International Development tended to- 
ward financing consumable, and even 
luxury goods, rather than investment 
capital or raw materials for domestic 
industry. The GAO reports that syn- 
thetic yarns were used for luxury fabrics 
instead of for tires and fishnets; that 
fine, highly priced fabrics were produced 
instead of less costly wool and synthetic 
cloths of equal durability. 

In Turkey and Korea, as well as Viet- 
nam, the early years of this program 
were rife with evidence of collusive auc- 
tion bidding for licenses, and commodity 
imports. In the absence of a valid pri- 
orities system, some areas, such as cotton 
textile and flour, were highly overex- 
panded to the point that there were sur- 
plus supplies in warehouses, while fishing 
net and fertilizer production were in- 
adequate, though the raw materials were 
available for use. There are many 
cases where the method of allocation 
caused higher prices than necessary to 
be paid for goods; for example, had fer- 
tilizer been bought in the off season, an 
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estimated $240,000 could have been saved 
in 1 year, in one country. 

Purchase of goods that countries could 
have produced themselves or for which 
there were resources available for the 
development of industry, have occurred 
regularly, in contrast to the guidelines 
which would encourage domestic indus- 
trial growth. 

It appears that we would be wise to 
require greater control on the part of 
the Administrator of AID for the de- 
termination of commodities which will 
be financed by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, and for the deter- 
mination of the part these items will 
play in the country’s economic develop- 
ment plan to assure their proper utiliza- 
tion. In view of the fact that the com- 
modity import program takes the largest 
amount of the supporting assistance al- 
location, and has shown itself to be in 
need of revision, I propose the following 
amendment to S. 3584. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in full and lie 
on the table until I call it up at a later 
date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 14, line 18, before the quotation 
marks insert the following: “No commodity 
shall be furnished pursuant to this chapter 
unless the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development shall have found 
with respect to each such commodity that 
there is substantial need therefor in order 
to make a planned contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of the country to which 
the commodity is to be furnished.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 687 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 605(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, provides that funds 
realized by the Agency for International 
Development from filing claims against 
foreign countries and foreign importers 
can be reused by AID for the same gen- 
eral purpose. AID has established nu- 
merous requirements concerning its 
financing of economic assistance and has 
developed procedures for monitoring 
transactions to insure that these require- 
ments are adhered to. For example, AID 
regulations prescribe that commodities 
which are bought by a foreign importer 
and which AID finances under the eco- 
nomic assistance program are to be pur- 
chased at prevailing market prices. If 
AID auditors find that a foreign importer 
has purchased commodities at inflated 
prices, with AID paying the U.S. supplier 
a premium price, AID will process a claim 
against the foreign importer. 

In practice it is very difficult to obtain 
a refund from a foreign private importer 
because of the difficulty of pursuing the 
claim in a foreign court. As a practical 
recourse, AID seeks recovery of any 
amounts which have been improperly in- 
cluded in its financing from the foreign 
country involved, which, by agreement, 
has undertaken to reimburse the United 
States for such amounts. It has also 

- been AID’s practice to reprogram any 
funds realized from claims by making 
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such funds available to the country for 
economic development program. 

Thus we have seen situations in which 
a foreign importer conspires with a sup- 
plier to fix the price of an AID-financed 
transaction. AID subsequently discovers 
that it has overpaid and attempts to ob- 
tain an appropriate refund from the im- 
porter. This proves to be impossible so 
AID asks the country government for a 
refund. The foreign government makes 
out a check for the amount of the over- 
charge and AID promptly turns the 
money back to the country. All of this is 
permitted under section 605 (e). 

But what purpose does all of this 
serve? The foreign importer and the 
supplier who have conspired to fix the 
price of the commodity retain their ex- 
orbitant profit; and the foreign country 
has paid for the overcharge out of one 
pocket and received it back in another 
pocket. The United States has been the 
loser and is powerless to do anything 
about it. Meanwhile AID keeps a large 
staff of auditors and investigators busy 
finding instances of overcharges and 
other improprieties in AID-financed 
transactions, and another large staff en- 
gaged in processing claims. 

The only purpose achieved by all of 
this, as far as I can discern, is that AID 
is enabled to state that it does not finance 
any transaction which it finds to be im- 
proper. True enough, but the United 
States does not save a nickel in the 
process. 

My amendment attempts to introduce 
some rationale into this Alice-in- 
Wonderland procedure by requiring all 
funds collected by AID from claims re- 
sulting from the inclusion of improper 
amounts in transactions which it has 
financed to be deposited to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. If AID desires 
to reuse these funds, it will be required 
to seek authority to do so in its annual 
request for authorization and appropria- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table until I call it up at a later date, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 18, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

„b) Section 605(c) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(c) Funds realized as a result of any 
failure of a transaction financed under au- 
thority of part I of this Act to conform to 
the requirements of this Act, or to applicable 
rules and regulations of the United States 
Government, or to the terms of any agree- 
ment or contract entered into under au- 
thority of part I of this Act shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.’ "’ 

On page 18, line 6, strike out “(b)” and 
substitute “(c)”. 

On page 18, line 10, strike out “(c)” and 
substitute “(d)”. 

On page 19, line 9, strike out “(d)” and 
substitute (e) “. 

On 19, line 15, strike out “(e)” and 
substitute “(f)”. 


July 20, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, may I inquire of 
the Senator from Alaska how many 
amendments he intends to read in the 
morning hour? 

AMENDMENT NO. 688 

Mr. GRUENING. I have only one 
more amendment. I refer now only to 
the economic aid program. I have some 
others with respect to the military pro- 
sam, which I shall present at a later 

ate. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the foreign economic aid 
bill (S. 3584) and ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The United Arab Republic has been 
consistent in its misuse of foreign assist- 
ance furnished by the United States. 

The United Arab Republic has used 
our economic assistance to fill its coffers 
with foreign exchange that enables it to 
carry on its aggressive policies in the 
Middle East. 

Our continued support of Nasser de- 
spite his belligerent policies in the Mid- 
dle East has cast the State Department 
in the role of supporting a double stand- 
ard in the Middle East. 

On one hand we are clamoring for 
peace and we say that our policy is aimed 
at supporting peace in the Middle East, 
but on the other hand, we continue to 
feed the warmaking machine of Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

United Arab Republic policy is at vari- 
ance with our stated foreign policy goals 
in virtually every department. Viola- 
tions of her economic assistance agree- 
ments with the United States have en- 
abled Egypt to support the economies 
of countries behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains, support the Cuban economy by 
shipping more than 62,000 metric tons of 
rice to Cuba in 1964 alone, adversely 
affect the U.S. balance of payments at 
the rate of more than $15 million a year, 
expand Nasser’s brand of economic and 
political socialism, deprive the people in 
Egypt of food intended for them, and 
carry on an aggressive war in Yemen ata 
cost of over $2 billion. 

My amendment will enable the State 
Department to establish and carry out a 
meaningful policy aimed at establishing 
peace in the Middle East. It will put an 
end to the bungling, vacillating, totally 
inadequate policy of the State Depart- 
ment in the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
desk until I call it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(f) Section 620, which relates to prohibi- 
tions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 5 

“*(p) No assistance shall be provided 
under this or any other Act to the United 
Arab Republic. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this or any other Act. 


July 20, 1966 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, regardless of 
the 3-minute limitation, I be permitted 
to proceed until I complete my speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, in 
France there is a saying that the only 
sure and permanent cure for a headache 
is the guillotine. 

But there is no known record of any 
sufferer from headaches who voluntarily 
sought this cure. The reason is simple. 
The cure is worse than the affliction. 

For the next few minutes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to discuss another in- 
stance in which the proposed cure is 
worse than the affliction. 

The affliction of which I speak, Mr. 
President, would be inflicted upon this 
Nation by enactment of the provisions of 
title IV of the so-called administration 
civil rights bill, H.R. 14765. 

The proposed cure which is worse than 
the affliction is the amended version of 
this bill which was reported to the other 
body from its Committee on the Judiciary 
on June 30 of this year. 

During the period of recess by which 
the Congress observed the Fourth of July 
holiday, I have had the opportunity to 
examine this amended version of the 
bill, the compromise, which it is called 
in the House of Representatives; and 
truly, this cure is worse than the ail- 
ment. I want to point out to my col- 
leagues some of the reasons why this is 
so. 
But first, to avoid misunderstanding, 
let me say that I have already expressed 
myself with regard to title IV of this bill, 
in the original version, and I shall not 
take time today to repeat any of the 
things I have said before. Today I shall 
discuss only the new language proposed 
by the committee of the other body, and 
the effect of the changes which are em- 
bodied in this new language or would be 
brought about by it. 

But I want it clearly understood that 
all of my original objections to the bill 
apply just as strongly to the amended 
version. None of these objections, 
which I have already voiced, has been 
met by the revised version. None of the 
serious evils of the original bill, which 
led me to speak out against it, has been 
ameliorated in any substantial way by 
the revisions recommended by the com- 
mittee in the other body. 

On the contrary, the proposed revi- 
sions make the bill worse, far worse, in 
various respects, which I shall explain 
in detail. The revised bill is not one 
whit more acceptable, not one iota less 
dangerous, not one degree less virulent 
an attack upon the right of private prop- 
erty, than was the original version. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to be fair 
about this, so let me point out right here 
that there are five places where the re- 
vised bill appears to constitute an im- 
provement over the original version. 

The first of these is in subsection 
402(b), where the new language involves 
a slight narrowing of the definition of 
“dwelling.” 
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In the original bill, the definition of 
“dwelling” included specifically “any va- 
cant land that is offered for sale or lease 
for the construction or location” of any 
building, structure, or portion thereof 
which is in, or is designed, intended, or 
arranged for, residential use by one or 
more individuals or families. 

The revised version eliminates this 
specific inclusion of vacant land within 
the definition. 

The resulting improvement in the bill 
is, relatively, very slight indeed. This is 
so because, in the first place, the inclu- 
sion of vacant land within the definition 
of “dwelling” was very weak, from an 
enforcement standpoint. This inclusion 
of vacant land also raised serious prob- 
lems of proof, since more frequently 
than not land is sold subject to the pur- 
poses of the buyer, whether disclosed or 
undisclosed, and without any necessity 
for recitals or commitments with regard 
to such purposes. 

Most importantly, any property that 
would have been brought within the defi- 
nition of “dwelling” by the specific in- 
clusion of the provision with respect to 
vacant land will be brought under the 
revised definition anyhow, in due course, 
by or before the time when any substan- 
tial question of alleged discrimination in 
housing could be expected to arise. 

Let me explain that. 

If vacant land is in fact offered for 
sale or lease for the construction or lo- 
cation of a dwelling, as defined in the 
act, then the instant construction starts 
the property will be covered by the defi- 
nition of “dwelling” as it stands in the 
revised version of the bill. Even assum- 
ing the original clause with respect to 
vacant land could be enforced, which is 
certainly questionable, it seems clear that 
coverage of vacant land before any con- 
struction starts could not constitute 
more than a very unimportant part of 
the whole area of discrimination in hous- 
ing, which is supposed to be the subject 
matter of this bill. 

Another place where the revised bill 
appears to represent an improvement 
over the original version is in subsection 
406(c), where the original bill specifically 
authorized to award to a plaintiff, in a 
housing discrimination case, of “damages 
for humiliation and mental pain and 
suffering, and up to $500 punitive dam- 
ages.” 

The revised version of the bill strikes 
out this language, and provides instead 
for the award of “actual” damages to the 
plaintiff. But the new language goes on 
to provide that “in the alternative, if the 
defendant has received or agreed to re- 
ceive compensation for services during 
the course of which the discriminatory 
housing practice occurred, the court may 
award as liquidated damages an amount 
not exceeding the amount of such com- 
pensation.” 

Taking the normal real estate com- 
mission as 5 percent, this means that, in 
any transaction involving more than 
$10,000, the “liquidated damages” which 
may be awarded against a real estate 
agent or broker under the proposed new 
language would be greater than the $500 
limitation on “punitive damages” fixed 
by the original bill. As we all know, most 
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individual housing transactions today 
are substantially in excess of $10,000. 

Let me point out a small gimmick 
which makes this proposed change with 
respect to damages even less important 
than appears at first glance. 

To a layman, it may seem that sub- 
stitution of “actual damages” for “dam- 
ages including damages for humiliation 
and mental pain and suffering” is a 
limitation, a reduction in the authority 
of the court. Those of my colleagues 
who are lawyers will recognize that this 
is not so. The term “actual damages” 
does not mean actual cash damages, or 
out of pocket costs, as a nonlawyer might 
think. In legal contemplation the term 
actual damages means simply damages 
awarded for a loss or injury actually sus- 
tained, as distinguished from damages 
implied by law, or awarded by way of 
punishment. Both mental and physical 
pain, suffering, and humiliation are all 
recognized elements of damage for which 
compensation may be awarded; and if 
a court found that a plaintiff had 
suffered, for instance, mental damage 
valued at $10,000, or humiliation valued 
at $5,000, awards of $10,000 and $5,000, 
respectively, would be possible under the 
“actual damages” clause of the revised 
bill. The proposed new language does 
not close the door to any award which 
might be made under the original lan- 
guage. So there is no improvement in 
the subsection by reason of this change. 
The revised version is at least as bad as 
the original, and in most cases will be 
found to authorize payment of higher 
damages. 

The third provision of the revised bill 
which might be considered on its face as 
an improvement over the original version 
is subsection 403(b), beginning on line 
19, page 64. This subsection provides: 

Nothing in this section shall apply to an 
owner with respect to the sale, lease, or rental 
by him of a portion of a building or struc- 
ture which contains living quarters occupied 
or intended to be occupied by no more than 
four families living independently of each 
other if such owner actually occupies one 
of such living quarters as his residence. 


This is the language which is touted as 
eliminating “Mrs. Murphy” from the 
sanctions of the proposed law. As far 
as it goes, this is probably all right. I 
shall point out in a moment how it only 
meets part of the problem because it 
deals only with owners, not with renters. 
In principle, of course, this subsection is 
absurd and unacceptable, because surely 
the right of private property is not re- 
served solely for owners of small build- 
ings containing quarters for no more 
than four families living independently 
of each other. Nor can it be said that 
the right of property adheres to the 
owner of such a building if he himself 
lives in the building but not otherwise. 

The major deficiency in this subsection 
is that it does nothing whatsoever for 
the millions of Americans who live in 
rented homes. That is the part of the 
problem it does not meet. 

Under this provision, an owner of a 
small building who lives in his own 
building can be selective of his tenants; 
but a renter of a house would not be 


“permitted to exercise similar selectivity. 
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Basic to the right of private property 
is the right to dispose of the property at 
the free will of the owner. If a man 
owns land in fee, he may dispose of the 
fee or any lesser estate in the land to 
whomever he may choose. If he has an 
interest less than the fee, he has the 
same breadth of power with respect to 
the interest he has, or any lesser inter- 
est which may be carved out of it. 

Subsection 403(b) ignores this basic 
principle of law, and treat owners of 
the fee in one way, and owners of lesser 
estates in an entirely different and 
vastly more restrictive manner. 

The fourth instance in which it may 
be said the new version of H.R. 14765 is 
an improvement over the original bill. 

The original version of this bill pro- 
vided, in subsection 406(b), that upon 
application by the plaintiff and in such 
circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in 
which a civil action under section 406 
has been brought may appoint an at- 
torney for the plaintiff and may author- 
ize the commencement of a civil action 
without the payment of fees, costs, or 
security. The revised version of the bill 
substitutes for the words “the plaintiff,” 
where they first appear, the words “any 
party”, and substitutes for the words 
“the plaintiff” the second time those 
words appear, the words “such party or 
parties.” The subsection appears as its 
face to be a movement in the direction 
of equitable treatment of both sides of 
the dispute. 

In actual fact, however, very little 
comfort is to be gleaned from this pro- 
posed change. 

The crux of this provision in both ver- 
sions of the bill, lies in the grant of 
power to the court to authorize the 
commencement of a civil action with- 
out the payment of any fees, costs, or 
security. Where this is permitted, usual- 
ly it would follow as a matter of course 
that the court would also appoint an 
attorney. 

But actions are instituted only by 
plaintiffs, not by defendants or persons 
charged with alleged violations of the 
law. Therefore the mere change in 
words from “the plaintiff” to “any party” 
does very little, if anything, to accom- 
plish real reform. The “party” who is 
to be allowed, without cost to himself 
to commence a civil action against a pri- 
vate individual, drag him into court, 
subject him to untold harassment, will 
be the plaintiff, whether he is called “the 
plaintiff” or “any party.” 

Now we come to the fifth and final in- 
stance in which it may be claimed the 
revised version of H.R. 14765 is better 
than the original. 

Subsection 406(d), beginning at line 
11 on page 67, gives the appearance of 
being headed in the right direction. 

This is a long subsection, which I will 
not read, but I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of the subsection, be- 
ginning with line 11 on page 67 and con- 
tinuing through line 15 on page 68, may 
be printed in the Recor» at this point as 
a part of my remarks. Senators may 
read it for themselves. 

To sum up, this is a subsection appar- 
ently designed to provide an opportunity 
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for the operation of State or local laws 
prohibiting discriminatory practices. 

Upon analysis, however, we find that 
this subsection actually is a restriction 
upon the Federal courts, rather than a 
grant of power, although it is couched in 
terms which make it appear to be the 
latter. 

This subsection does, in terms, provide 
that a Federal court having before it an 
action brought by an individual under 
subsection 406(a) “may stay proceedings 
in such civil action for a period not ex- 
ceeding 30 days pending referral by the 
court or the complainant, as appropriate, 
to such State or local authority.” 

But there is a condition attached to 
this seeming grant of power. The sub- 
section says the stay may be granted by 
the Federal court “upon issuance of a 
temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other appropriate order preserving the 
complainant’s right to obtain all relief, 
including the opportunity to buy or rent 
the specific dwelling with respect to 
which alleged practice occurred.” 

Since any court having a case before 
it may stay the proceedings in its discre- 
tion upon any conditions it sees fit to im- 
pose or without conditions, the net effect 
of subsection 406(d) is directly the re- 
verse of what its affirmative language 
indicates. It is actually a prohibition 
against the granting of a stay for pur- 
poses of referral to a State or local au- 
thority without first granting broad in- 
junctive relief to the plaintiff. 

While it is true that subsection 406(d) 
provides for a further extension of the 
stay after the expiration of a 30-day pe- 
riod, and purports to authorize the with- 
drawal by the Federal court of orders 
previously entered if it deems the inter- 
est of justice to require this, the fact is 
that here, again, what is actually pro- 
vided for is a restriction upon the power 
of the court to act. Without this partic- 
ular provision of the subsection, the Fed- 
eral court would be free to dissolve or 
withdraw any prior order it may have 
entered, and to do so unconditionally; 
but under the language of subsection 
406(d), for at least 30 days the tempo- 
rary injunction or restraining order will 
be in effect. Absent the language of sub- 
section 406(d), the court not only might 
withdraw any order it may have previ- 
ously entered; it would never have been 
required to enter the temporary injunc- 
tion or temporary restraining order in 
the first place. The mandatory 30-day 
duration of the restraining order, under 
subsection 406(d), should be long enough 
to kill most real estate deals, so that the 
blackmail value of an action of subsec- 
tion 406(a) is not substantially depre- 
ciated by the proposed new language of 
subsection 406(d). 

Again we find our hopes darted. If 
section 406(d) embodies any improve- 
ment at all, it is so slight as to be of no 
substantial importance. 

Now, Mr. President, that ends the 
rolicall of instances in which the pro- 
posed revised version of title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966 is an improve- 
ment, in any degree whatsoever, over the 
original version. So let me turn to some 
of the instances in which the revised 
version, the cure proposed by the com- 
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mittee of the other body, is far worse 
than the ailment which would be inflicted 
upon property owners throughout this 
land, and upon all of us by curtailing 
our basic freedom through the blow that 
would be struck at the right of private 
property, by enactment of the bill H.R. 
14765 as originally introduced. 

Under that original version of the bill, 
Mr. President, the machinery of enforce- 
ment was a sort of two-headed hydra. 
On the one hand, individuals could bring 
actions in the Federal courts seeking in- 
junctions or damages, or both, for alleged 
housing discrimination. On the other 
hand, the Attorney General of the United 
States could initiate an action in any 
U.S. district court whenever, in his sole 
discretion, he has “reasonable cause to 
believe that any person or group of per- 
sons” was engaged in “a pattern or prac- 
tice of resistance to the full enjoyment of 
any of the rights granted by this title.” 
The Attorney General might also inter- 
vene In any action commenced by a pri- 
vate individual, either in his own name 
for the United States or actually in the 
name of the United States, if he is willing 
to certify the action as one of general 
public importance. 

The revised version of this bill which 
has come to the other body from its com- 
mittee adds a third head to the hydra. 
This new head is even more horrible to 
contemplate than either of the earlier 
ones, hideous though they are. 

Section 408 of the revised bill provides 
for enforcement by a Fair Housing 
Board, which it also creates. 

Before we consider how it is proposed 
that this Board shall enforce the pro- 
visions of title IV against alleged dis- 
crimination in housing, let us look at 
the Board itself, and then at its powers. 

Under the revised bill, this would be 
a five-member board, with members ap- 
pointed by the President and subject 
to Senate confirmation. The President 
would designate the Chairman of the 
Board. Terms of office of Board mem- 
bers would be staggered, so that while 
all members, except in the case of orig- 
inal appointees, would be named for 
terms of 5 years, there would be one va- 
cancy coming up each year. Obviously, 
this is intended to be a permanent Board. 
This is a matter of some importance, be- 
cause although it is called a Board by the 
revised bill, in fact this proposed five- 
man body will be a sort of court, with 
very substantial judicial functions. 

The bill provides that no more than 
three members of the Board may be of 
the same political party. 

Pay of Board members would be at the 
rate of $25,000 per year, with $25,500 for 
the Chairman. 

Already, Mr. President, I have heard 
praise for this proposed new Board as 
a “real bipartisan body,” because of the 
provision that not more than three of the 
members, out of five, may be of the same 
political party. 

But things are not what they seem. 
At this point in the revised version of 
the bill there is another gimmick, which 
needs to be explained. 

The revised bill provides in paragraph 
4 of subsection 408(a), beginning at line 
4 on page 70, that three members of the 
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Board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

Then, beginning nine lines farther 
down, there is a provision that the Board 
is authorized to delegate to any group 
of three or more of its members any or 
all of the powers it may itself exercise. 

Now do you see how it is rigged? 
With every member of the Board pres- 
ent, three members would constitute a 
majority, and the action of that majority 
would be deemed the action of the 
Board. So three of the Board members 
could act to delegate to themselves all 
of the Board’s powers. After that had 
been done, any two of those three mem- 
bers would constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the Board’s business. The 
two-man minority on the Board could 
be pushed right out of the picture, with- 
out any voice at all in the conduct of 
the Board's affairs. 

For that matter, any three members 
of the Board could meet, in the absence 
of the other two, even without notice to 
the other two, and those three would con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, so that any two of them could 
act to delegate all of the powers of the 
Board to themselves and any other mem- 
ber of the Board as a third person. If 
one of the members present opposed this, 
and the two absent members opposed it, 
still it could be done, If all the Board’s 
power should be thus delegated to 
a group of three members, the opponents 
of the delegation would be split, two and 
one, with two of them isolated from the 
powerbase and the third outrated by the 
other two members who, though actually 
a minority of the Board could cling to 
control at least until a meeting could be 
held at which all five Board members 
would be present. 

The Board’s powers to delegate its au- 
thority go even farther, Mr. President. 
The second sentence of subparagraph 
(2) of subsection 408(c) authorizes the 
Board to delegate the authority to con- 
duct hearings; and this authority may 
be delegated to any single member of 
the Board, or any group of members. 
This authority to conduct hearings may 
also be delegated, under this provision 
of the revised bill, to “any agent or 
agency.” 

Note carefully that this delegation of 
authority is not limited to hearing of- 
ficers or other responsible officials of the 
Board’s staff. It is not even limited to 
Board employees. The Board is left free 
to choose its own agents, or to designate 
any agency it may select, and then to 
delegate to such agent or agency the au- 
thority to conduct hearings. The Board 
could grant this authority to the NAACP, 
or to CORE, or to the SNCC, or to any 
other individual or group or organization 
without limitation. 

This is tremendously important be- 
cause the authority to conduct hearings, 
this authority which may be delegated to 
“any agent or agency” under the provi- 
sions of the revised bill, is a very potent 
power, very far reaching, very easily 
abused. 

The revised bill provides, in subsection 
408(e) beginning on line 3 of page 71, 
that the Board shall have, for purposes 
of hearing, the same powers, subject to 
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the same conditions and limitations, as 
are provided for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board under section 161 of title 
29, United States Code. Remember, the 
powers thus granted to the Board may 
be delegated by the Board to any one of 
its members or to any agent or agency 
it may select. 

Undoubtedly there will be some who 
will say that this grant of the same 
powers, subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as are provided for the 
National Labor Relations Board, must be 
all right because the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has been in operation for 
a long time. This is a mistake. Re- 
member, the National Labor Relations 
Act was written with a view to bringing 
all of the substantial employers of labor 
in this country’s business and industry 
under complete subjugation and regi- 
mentation by a Federal regulatory 
agency. 

Perhaps it may be that this device of 
conferring powers by reference, rather 
than by precise statement, may be suc- 
cessful; but it will not be, Mr. President, 
if Senators will take the time to turn to 
section 161 of title 29, United States 
Code, and read the language defining 
the scope and nature of the powers there 
granted, and consider them one by one 
with emphasis, in each instance, on the 
question of whether identical or com- 
pletely comparable powers should be 
given to the proposed new Fair Housing 
Board. 

As an inducement to Senators to do 
this, let me call attention to some of these 
powers, in terms of what authority it is 
proposed to grant to the new Fair Hous- 
ing Board. 

By importation from subsection 160(b) 
of title 29, United States Code, the new 
Board would have the power to issue a 
complaint of alleged housing discrimina- 
tion against any person on the basis of 
a mere charge filed by a single individual, 
and unsupported by evidence; and the 
Board could order the person charged to 
appear at a hearing—in effect, to stand 
trial—in Washington, D.C., or anywhere 
else in the country that the Board might 
choose, at any time not less than 5 days 
after service of the complaint. 

Remember, now, any power with re- 
spect to hearings granted to the Board 
by this revised bill could be delegated by 
the Board to any agent or agency of its 
choice. 

Under the revised version of H.R. 14765 
the Board or a group of any three mem- 
bers to which the Board’s power had been 
delegated, could amend the complaint in 
its discretion at any time. Even if the 
person charged produced a good answer 
to the original complaint, the Board 
could amend it, and this process could 
so through amendments without limita- 

ion. 

The Board, or the member, or agent, 
or agency conducting any hearing, could 
in its or his sole discretion, allow any 
other person or persons to intervene in 
the proceeding and to present testimony. 

The Board—or the member, agent, or 
agency of the Board which is holding the 
hearing—might take further testimony 
after the original hearing, but would 
not be required to do so. 
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By importation from subsection 16000 
of title 29, the Board would have the 
power, if it decided that upon the pre- 
ponderance of the testimony taken the 
person named in the complaint had en- 
gaged in housing discrimination, to issue 
an order requiring such person to cease 
and desist from the alleged discrimina- 
tion, and also to take whatever afirma- 
tive action the Board—or its member or 
agent or agency—may decide is neces- 
sary to effectuate the policies of title IV. 

By importation from subsection 160(d) 
of title 29, the Board—or just three 
members, if the power had been dele- 
gated—would have the power by ma- 
jority vote to modify or set aside any 
finding or order it had made, at any 
time up until the moment when the 
record in the case has been filed in a 
court. 

Thus, while a person aggrieved by a 
final order of the Board would have a 
right, by importation from subsection 
160(f) of title 29, to seek review of the 
Board's order in a U.S. court of appeals, 
his petition to the court of appeals would 
have to be transmitted to the Board be- 
fore the record in the proceeding could 
be filed with the court, and the Board 
could amend the order in such a way 
as to render the petition ineffective. 

By further importation from subsec- 
tion 160(f) of title 29, when a U.S. court 
of appeals takes jurisdiction of an ap- 
peal from the Board, the proceedings 
will be the same as if the Board itself 
had petitioned the court for enforcement 
of its order, which the Board has power 
to do by importation from subsection 
160(e) of title 29. In any such proceed- 
ing in a court of appeals, whether 
brought by the Board or by the party 
charged with housing discrimination, 
findings of the Board with respect to 
questions of fact, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence on the record con- 
sidered as a whole, shall be conclusive 
under the provisions of the revised bill. 

By importation from subsection 160(g) 
of title 29, the commencement of pro- 
ceedings under an appeal from an order 
of the Board would not operate as a stay 
of the Board’s order, which would re- 
main in effect unless specifically modi- 
fied by the court. Since a court is not 
to be presumed likely to modify an order 
of the Board without at least taking 
testimony, this means that the person 
whom the Board found guilty of an 
alleged housing discrimination, and who 
is appealing to the court, will remain 
subject to the Board’s order, notwith- 
standing his appeal, during at least a 
substantial part of the appeal procedure. 

By importation from subsection 160(j) 
of title 29, as soon as the Board shall 
have issued a complaint against a person 
charged with a housing discrimination, 
the Board could petition any U.S. dis- 
trict court within any district in which 
the alleged housing discrimination oc- 
curred, or in which the person charged 
resides or transacts business, asking for 
whatever temporary relief or restraining 
order the Board shall deem appropriate. 
Remember, all this could be before any 
hearing on the case, and following the 
issuance of a complaint based only upon 
an unsupported charge. The Board 
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then becomes at once not merely a judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial body to hear and 
decide a case, but also a moving party 
seeking action from a Federal court to 
afford relief on the basis of a complaint 
which may be, up to that time, com- 
pletely unsupported by any evidence. 

This is by no means the end of the 
Board's powers. 

By importation from subparagraph 
(1) of section 161 the Board, or its duly 
authorized agents or agencies, is given 
a power of access to any evidence of any 
person being proceeded against if such 
evidence relates to any matter under 
investigation or in question. 

The Board is specifically given this 
access, for the purpose of examination, 
and is also given the right to copy any 
such evidence. 

The Board, or its duly authorized 
agent or agency, is given a very broad 
Subpena power. Not only may the 
Board subpena individuals to testify, or 
to produce information or evidence; the 
grant of power, by importation from 
section 161, title 29, goes much further. 
Upon application of any party to a pro- 
ceeding before the Board, the Board or 
any member of the Board may issue and 
deliver to such party subpenas requiring 
the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses or the production of evidence, as 
requested in the application. This in- 
cludes the power to issue subpenas for 
fhe taking of depositions by one party 
to the proceeding, in advance of the 
Board’s own hearing. 

While the person subpenaed is given 
5 days after being served to petition for 
revocation of the subpena, the Board 
is only required to revoke such a sub- 
pena if it finds that the evidence re- 
quired to be produced does not relate to 
any matter under investigation, or any 
matter in question in such proceedings, 
or if in the opinion of the Board, the 
subpena does not describe the required 
evidence with sufficient particularity. 

Any member of the Board, or any 
agent or agency of the Board designated 
for such purposes will have the power 
to administer oath, to examine witnesses, 
and to receive evidence. 

Attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of evidence may be required from 
any place in the United States or any 
territory or possession of the United 
States, at any place designated for 
hearings. 

By importation from subparagraph 2 
of section 161 of title 29, the Board is 
given the right to court enforcement of 
its subpenas and orders for the appear- 
ance of individuals or for the production 
of testimony. 

By importation from subparagraph 4 
of section 161 of title 29, complainis, 
orders, and other process and papers of 
the Board, its agent or agency, may be 
served either personally, or by registered 
mall, or by telegraph or by leaving a copy 
thereof at the principal office or place 
of business of the person required to be 
served. 

By importation from subparagraph 5 
of section 161 of title 29, process of any 
court to which the Board may apply for 
enforcement of its process or orders May 
be served in the judicial district in which 
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the person charged, or other person re- 
quired to be served, resides or may be 
found. 

By importation from subparagraph 6 
of section 161 of title 29, all the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
are required, upon direction of the Presi- 
dent, to furnish the Board, upon its re- 
quest, all records, papers, and informa- 
tion in their possession relating to any 
matter before the Board. The power of 
access to information which is encom- 
passed by this provision is very broad. 
For instance, this is the standard lan- 
guage under which, with Presidential as- 
sent, access may be had to income tax re- 
turns. Undoubtedly, the new Fair 
Housing Board would be able to look at 
any respondent’s income tax returns. 
If the President directed, it could also 
have access to Social Security records, 
perhaps even FBI files. 

It is not spelled out in the language of 
the revised bill, but it seems quite clear 
that many of the powers granted to the 
Board by importation from section 161 of 
title 29 of the United States Code also 
are granted to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development in connection 
with any case under investigation by him 
involving alleged housing discrimination. 
The specific provision in subsection 408 
(e) of the revised bill is that “For pur- 
poses of investigation, the Secretary 
shall have the same powers and shall be 
subject to the same conditions and limi- 
tations as are provided for the National 
Labor Relations Board under section 161 
of title 29, United States Code.” 

It would appear that the powers thus 
granted to the Secretary would include 
the provision imported from subpara- 
graph 1 of section 161 of title 29, so that 
he shall at all reasonable times have ac- 
cess to, for the purpose of examination, 
the evidence of any person being in- 
vestigated or proceeded against, that re- 
lates to any matter under investigation 
or in question, 

Almost certainly, the powers granted 
to the Secretary would include, by im- 
portation from section 161, the power 
to “administer oaths and affirmations, 
examine witnesses, and receive evi- 
dence.” It is not entirely clear what 
other powers are intended to be granted 
to the Secretary. 

Now, Mr. President, for what purpose 
is the Secretary to be given these very 
substantial powers? Under subsection 
(b) of section 408, the Secretary is au- 
thorized “to direct and supervise, under 
such rules and regulations as he shall 
establish, investigations or violations of 
sections 403, 404, and 405.” Section 403 
recites the various acts which are to con- 
stitute unlawful discrimination in the 
sale or rental of housing. Section 404 
defines the crime of discrimination in 
the financing of housing. Section 405 
is the provision against intimidating, 
threatening, coercing, or interfering with 
any person “in the exercise of enjoyment 
of, or on account of his having exer- 
cised or enjoyed or on account of his 
having used or encouraged any other 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of 
any right granted by sections 403 or 
404.” 
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Subsection 406(i) of the revised ver- 
sion of H.R. 14765 specifically authorizes 
the Secretary to delegate “any power 
or duty herein granted or imposed to a 
duly designated representative.” It is 
notable that this subsection does not au- 
thorize delegation of power only to per- 
sons” or “individuals.” We must pre- 
sume, therefore, that the Secretary is 
being authorized to delegate his power, 
in part, or even in whole, not only to an 
individual, but at his discretion, to an 
organization or institution which he may 
duly designate as his representative. We 
have no way of knowing what may be 
planned here, or what organization or 
organizations the Secretary may have 
in mind to be designated as his repre- 
sentative or representatives, and to re- 
ceive from him, by delegation, some or 
all of the powers granted to him by the 
new language of the revised version of 
HR. 14765. 

Now, Mr. President, let me refer to 
some of the other changes which would 
be brought about by the revised version 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1966 proposed 
to the other body by its committee. 

One of them is to be found in a new 
subsection 402(d) which begins at line 15 
on page 62 of the Union Calendar print 
of the bill, which accompanied House Re- 
port No. 1678. This subsection provides: 

A person shall be deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of buildings, developing, selling, renting 
or leasing dwellings if he has, within the 
preceding twelve months, participated as 
either principal or agent in three or more 
transactions involving the sale, rental, or 
lease of any dwelling or any interest therein, 


In passing, let me say it seems clear 
that the word “buildings” is a typo- 
graphical error, and that this word 
should be building.“ 

If you think this definition in sub- 
paragraph 402(d), which I have just 
read, is a reasonable one, stop and con- 
ea for a moment how it would work 
out. 

Assume the case of a Government em- 
ployee who is transferred to a new post 
in another city. He sells his present 
home or puts it up for sale or for rent, 
for lease or sublease. That is one trans- 
action. He goes to the place to which 
he has been transferred and becomes a 
short-term renter of a furnished apart- 
ment so as to have a place for himself 
and his family to stay until their furni- 
ture arrives, and while they look around 
for anew home. That is a second trans- 
action. Eventually, if he is lucky, he 
finds a place more or less to his liking 
and buys or rents a new home. That is 
a third transaction. He has become, 
under the language of the revised Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 a person deemed to 
be in the business of building, develop- 
ing, selling, or renting dwellings. He 
cannot question or appeal this arbitrary 
assignment of status, since it is a matter 
of definition. 

Now, what is the significance of this? 
It lies in the fact that under section 403 
any person in the business of building, 
developing, selling, renting, or leasing 
dwellings, or any employee or agent of 
any such person, unless within the ex- 
emption of subsection 403(b) is prohib- 
ited from doing a great many things. 
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Some of these prohibitions are the 
same under the revised bill as under the 
original bill, but something new has been 
added. 

Subparagraph 3 of subsection 403 (a) 
declares it to be unlawful for any such 
person to make or cause to be made any 
oral or written statement, with respect to 
the sale, rental, or lease of a dwelling, 
that indicates any preference, limitation, 
or discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

Now revert to the case of the Federal 
employee who was required by a job 
transfer to move from one city to an- 
other and found himself dragged, willy- 
nilly, within the definition of persons 
deemed to be in the business of building, 
developing, selling, renting or leasing 
dwellings. Suppose now he finds that his 
new neighborhood is not congenial, and 
he wants to move. If he and his family 
are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church he may go to a real estate agent 
and ask to look at houses in a Catholic 
neighborhood, near a parochial school. 
If he does that, clearly he is making a 
statement indicating a preference based 
on religion, which is a violation under 
the new language in subparagraph 3 of 
subsection 403(a). i 

Suppose the Federal employee is a per- 
son of Czech origin; if he inquires about 
a house in a Czech neighborhood, he is 
clearly indicating a preference based 
upon national origin. 

Suppose he is a Negro; if he inquires 
about housing in a Negro neighborhood, 
clearly he is indicating a preference 
based on race. 

It is possible to multiply, almost with- 
out limit, examples of how the doing of 
a normal action, an action completely 
within the protection of the right of 
private property, could constitute a vio- 
lation of subparagraph 3 of section 403 
(a). 

This subparagraph should be declared 
void, as a criminal statute, because of its 
improper infringement of the right of 
private property; but if we are foolish 
enough to write it into law, we cannot 
be sure that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will save us from our folly. 

From another standpoint, also, this 
subparagraph is unconstitutional. It is 
unconstitutional as an infringement of 
the right of free speech, because it pro- 
hibits the making of a mere oral state- 
ment indicating a preference. It may be 
that a bemused Congress and an opin- 
ionated Court could combine to force a 
man to live in a neighborhood he does 
not choose, to accept restrictions on his 
right to dispose of his own private prop- 
erty, perhaps even to accept boarders or 
roomers not of his own choosing; but I 
do not think the time has yet come, in 
this country, when a man can be required 
to like it, or prohibited from saying that 
he does not like it. 

Any statute which purports to prohibit 
the mere making of an oral statement of 
preference, with respect to any matter, 
is an unconstitutional interference with 
freedom of speech, and void. 

Subsection 403(b), which I have pre- 
viously discussed, would exempt our hy- 
pothetical Federal employee from the 
provisions of section 403(a) if he lives in 
property owned by him and not contain- 
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ing living quarters occupied or intended 
to be occupied by more than four families 
living independently of each other. The 
exemption will not apply if he merely 
rents his home. 

Thus, the man who owns the fee, if 
he lives on the property, and if the 
dwelling is small enough to qualify under 
the exemption can be as choosy as he 
may wish about his tenants or subten- 
ants, his lodgers or his boarders. But 
the man who rents a home, and wants to 
take in a roomer or a boarder, will be 
able to exercise hardly any freedom of 
choice without doing something which, 
under the revised version of H.R. 14765, 
is defined as unlawful discrimination in 
housing. 

There is still a third constitutional 
basis for declaring subparagraph 3 of 
subsection 403 (a) unconstitutional. 
This subparagraph would penalize the 
making, printing, or publishing of any 
notice, statement, or advertisement with 
respect to the sale, rental or lease of a 
dwelling which indicates an intention to 
make a discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

Leaving aside all questions about the 
constitutionality of a prohibition against 
a mere oral statement, we are still con- 
fronted here with the fact that an in- 
dication to discriminate is defined as a 
crime. 

The Supreme Court has held that a 
statute against teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence may 
not be enforced against any individual 
without a showing that his teaching and 
advocacy moved someone to overt action 
in the direction of such overthrow. How, 
then, can the mere indication of a pref- 
erence based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin, without any accompany- 
ing overt act, be upheld as the gravamen 
of a criminal statute? 

Under our system of law, no mere in- 
tention to perform any deed, no matter 
how heinous, can be a crime. Even if 
the prospective criminal, with the dark- 
est of criminal intent in his heart, has 
begun to move toward the scene of the 
crime, he is not yet a violator. There is 
still time for him to turn away from his 
evil path. There is still time for the 
finger of the Lord to touch his heart, for 
the memory of a good mother to weaken 
his criminal resolve, for the ghost of 
some childhood lesson to enter his 
thoughts. There is still time for him 
to repent. If he does repent, if he turns 
away from his criminal purpose before 
he has actually committed the crime, he 
is saved. The mere intent cannot, by 
itself, be made a criminal act; nor can 
a criminal intent be substituted for the 
necessary overt action which alone can 
constitute the commission of a crime. 

Subparagraph 4 of section 403(a) is 
more new language proposed by the com- 
mittee of the other party. This proposed 
subparagraph lists several types of ac- 
tions which, if performed by any person 
who is in the business of building, de- 
veloping, selling, renting, or leasing, and 
who is not exempted under 403(b), are 
designated as crimes. 

Under this subsection it would be a 
crime for such a person to fail or refuse 
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to show any dwelling which he is au- 
thorized to show to prospective buyers, 
renters, or lessors, because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

It would be a crime under this sub- 
paragraph for any such person to fail 
to submit promptly to his principal any 
offer to buy, rent, or lease because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
It would be a crime for any such person 
to fail or refuse to use his best efforts 
to consummate any sale, rental, or lease 
because of the race, color, religion, or 
national origin of any party to the pros- 
pective sale, rental, or lease. 

This subparagraph appears to require 
a person who lives in a rented home to 
show the house to any person who comes 
to the door and expresses the desire to 
rent a room; for clearly, such a visitor 
is by definition a prospective renter, and 
if he is a member of a minority group, or 
of a different rece, color, religion, or 
national origin, than the man to whose 
door he has come, he could easily claim a 
housing discrimination if he should be 
turned away. 

From a constitutional standpoint, sub- 
paragraph 4 of subsection 403(a) is bad 
because it does not measure up to the 
standard of certainty required of a 
criminal statute under the due process 
of law clause of the Constitution. This 
subparagraph as I have pointed out, 
makes it a crime for a person who is in 
the business of building, developing, sell- 
ing, renting, or leasing dwellings, and 
who is not exempted under 403(b), to fail 
or refuse to use his best efforts to con- 
summate any sale, rental, or lease be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin of any party to the prospective 
sale, rental or lease. How is it to be de- 
termined what constitutes an individ- 
ual’s best efforts? ‘There would always 
be room to say that he might have done 
something more, or might have done 
something sooner, or might have done 
something in a different way, which 
would have had a different result. Is the 
mere failure to have done things in a 
different way, or sooner, to be made the 
basis for a criminal prosecution? 

That is what we will be getting to if 
we approve subsection 4 of subsection 
403 (a), as recommended by the commit- 
tee of the other body. 

There is at least one more unconstitu- 
tional provision in subsection 403(a). 
It is to be found in subparagraph 7 of 
that subsection, which makes it a crime 
for any person in the business of build- 
ing, developing, selling, renting, or leas- 
ing dwellings, and who is not exempted 
under 403(b), to engage in any act or 
practice, the purpose of which is to limit 
or restrict the availability of housing to 
any person or group of persons because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

This provision is unconstitutional be- 
cause it purports to make an act criminal 
simply by reason of the purpose with 
which the act is done. 

This is bad, in the first place, because 
evidence with respect to purpose is ex- 
tremely difficult to establish, purpose be- 
ing a subjective matter, so that except 
on the basis of the direct testimony of 
the person charged with the offense, it 

virtually impossible to prove 
purpose with a sufficient particularity to 
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meet the standards for a criminal 
statute. 

Entirely aside from this point, how- 
ever, subparagraph 7 of subsection 
403(a) is void because purposes are 
thoughts, and only acts, not thoughts, 
can constitute crimes. 

Subparagraph 7 does not require that 
the act or practice be successful in ac- 
complishing the prohibited purpose. The 
subparagraph does not even require that 
the act or practice be reasonably calcu- 
lated to serve the prohibited purpose. It 
makes the mere holding of the purpose, 
and the performing of any act or the 
engaging in any practice, pursuant to 
that purpose, malum prohibitum. 

Under this subparagraph the act or 
practice is bad because of the nature of 
the act or practice. 

The absurd results which would come 
about if this language should be enacted 
into law can be shown by a single exam- 
ple. Under the provisions of subpara- 
graph 7 of section 403(a), as recom- 
mended by the committee of the other 
body, all of the good people who last year 
wrote letters to editors, protesting the 
sale of a particular dwelling to the Soviet 
Union for use as an embassy and living 
quarters for members of the U.S.S.R. 
diplomatic staff, would have been guilty 
of criminal acts, because unquestionably 
their purpose in writing the letters was 
to limit or restrict the availability of that 
particular dwelling on the basis of na- 
tional origin. 

How silly can you get? 

Subsection 403(c) of the revised ver- 
sion of H.R. 14765 is also new language, 
and may be regarded by some as in- 
volving an improvement over the orig- 
inal bill. But it is not. This is a very 
puzzling provision. The subsection reads 
as follows: 

Nothing in this section shall bar any re- 
ligious or denominational institution, or any 
charitable or educational institution or or- 
ganization which is operated, supervised or 
controlled by or in conjunction with a re- 
ligious organization, or any bona fide pri- 
vate or fraternal organization, from giving 
preference to persons of the same religion or 
denomination, or to members of such private 
or fraternal organization, or from making 
such selection as is calculated by such or- 
ganization to promote the religious princi- 
ples or the aims, p „or fraternal prin- 
ciples for which it is established or main- 
tained. 


It is easy to vision certain situations 
in which this subsection would apply, but 
it is hard to see exactly where it would 
stop. It could be contended that this 
subsection might operate as an invita- 
tion to the Ku Klux Klan to go into the 
property management business. If the 
KKK can be deemed a bona fide private 
or fraternal organization, then it would 
appear that subsection 403(c) would 
operate as a license to the Klan to make 
such selection of its tenants as it cal- 
culates would promote the aims, pur- 
poses, or fraternal principles for which it 
was established and is maintained. Most 
likely, that would be completely segre- 
gated housing. 

Similarly, under this subsection, the 
Black Muslims, being a religious orga- 
nization according to their own claim, 
certainly would be authorized to operate 
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all-Negro housing projects, pursuant to 
their religious principle of racial segre- 
gation. 

On the other hand, a neighborhood 
citizens association in an area of Mary- 
land or Virginia suburban to Washing- 
ton, not being religious, or denomina- 
tional, charitable, or educational, would 
have to establish to the satisfaction of 
the court, or of the new Fair Housing 
Board, that it was a bona fide private or 
fraternal organization, in order to be 
able to resist encroachment upon its 
neighborhood of what its members might 
deem to be undesirable neighbors. 

The ruling would be, of course, that 
the citizens association was neither pri- 
vate nor fraternal and that any action 
it might take in the direction of selec- 
tivity in housing would be deemed im- 
proper discrimination. 

Section 403(c) is confusing as well as 
puzzling. If it should be enacted, it 
might raise enough problems to hamper 
enforcement efforts, and perhaps it is, 
in that sense, an improvement over the 
original bill. But it is not good legisla- 
tion. It is not well drafted. It rests on 
a false principle, for it says in effect that 
religious or denominational institutions, 
or charitable or educational institutions 
operated, supervised, or controlled by or 
in conjunction with religious institutions, 
or bona fide private or fraternal organi- 
zations, have the right of private prop- 
erty to a greater degree than individuals. 
This I cannot accept, for it is false. I 
do not count subsection 403(c) as one of 
the five instances in which it may be 
claimed the revised version of the bill 
is an improvement. It is not. 

Under subsection 408(d) of the revised 
version of H.R. 14765, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development is to 
undertake investigations of alleged viola- 
tions “either upon the receipt of a writ- 
ten statement of a person alleging to be 
aggrieved or his representative, or on 
the basis of information available to the 
Secretary indicating that there are rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that a viola- 
tion may have occurred.” 

Since this language is stated in the 
alternative, it seems quite clear that 
while the Secretary must have available 
to him facts indicating reasonable 
grounds to believe that a violation may 
have occurred, in order to act upon the 
basis of his own information, there is 
no such requirement of reasonable 
grounds when the Secretary receives a 
written statement of a person alleging to 
be aggrieved, or a written statement of 
a representative of a person alleging to 
be aggrieved. 

Mr. President, whatever may be the 
decision of the Congress with respect to 
the need for new legislation against dis- 
crimination in housing, assuredly we do 
not need a new court, by whatever name, 
to provide enforcement machinery. We 
do not need a new quasi-judicial body for 
this purpose. 

State courts and the Federal courts are 
open. Enforcement of any proper legis- 
lative purpose can be achieved through 
these courts. Necessary adjudication 
under any constitutional law can be pro- 
vided by these courts. It is not necessary 
for the achievement of any proper objec- 
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tive to legislate special and discrimina- 
tory remedies, or arbitrary procedures, or 
vast inquisitorial powers and vast regu- 
latory powers combined in the same 
hands. 

It is not necessary, Mr. President, to 
create a body which partakes at one and 
the same time of the attributes of ad- 
ministrator, enforcer, prosecutor, adju- 
dicator, and litigant. But this is what 
the revised version of H.R. 14765 would 
do. 

Far from being an improvement, Mr. 
President, this bill which has been re- 
ported to the other body by its committee 
is substantially worse than the original. 
I would not have thought that possible, 
but they have managed it. 


THE ESCALATION OF 
FRIGHTFULNESS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s Washington Post there ap- 
peared a very thoughtful and timely 
column by that distinguished columnist, 
Walter Lippmann, entitled, “The Escala- 
tion of Frightfulness.” It speaks for it- 
self. I would like to read it in full, 
However, in the interest of saving time, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp, and I hope that people 
pay careful attention to what is pointed 
out in the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Topay AND Tomorrow: THE ESCALATION OF 
FRIGHTFULNESS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Because the Vietnamese war cannot be de- 
cided by military means, it has become in- 
creasingly a vicious spiral in frightfulness. 
Because it is both a civil war of Vietnamese 
against Vietnamese and at the same time a 
war of Vietnamese against foreign white men, 
it is, as such wars usually are, increasingly 
ferocious and barbarous. Unable to subdue 
the other side by conventional military ac- 
tions, each side tries to overcome the enemy 
by destroying his will to fight. Frightfulness 
begets frightfulness and anger demands 
vengeance, and all that remains is a fury 
which, insofar as it reasons at all, thinks 
that by topping frightfulness with more 
frightfulness, the enemy will be silenced and 
paralyzed. 

The world is now confronted with this es- 
calation of frightfulness. To the American 
threat to bomb closer and closer to the pop- 
ulated regions of North Vietnam, Hanoi is 
replying by increasing its mobilization, by 
evacuating the civilian population from 
Hanoi and Haiphong, and by threatening to 
try the captive American fliers, humiliate 
them, and use them as hostages in the war 
of frightfulness, and, in the end, perhaps 
even to execute them. 

There is no doubt that this treatment of 
the fliers would evoke dire reprisals. The 
warning of Secretary General U Thant and 
the declaration of the senators who have 
dissented from the Johnson policy in the 
war are accurate. They are telling the truth 
in calling the attention of Hanoi to the fact 
that the punishment of the prisoners of war 
would make the war, frightful as it is already, 
still more frightful. For the ultimate weap- 
ons of frightfulness are in the hands of the 
United States, and no one who knows this 
country and the character of the President 
can be sure that they will not be used if 
the escalation of frightfulness continues. 

In this escalation we are approaching the 
point of no return, the point where the war 
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becomes inexpiable, where it becomes in- 
capable of rational solution, where it be- 
comes a war of endless killing, a suicidal war 
of extermination. The war is not yet at that 
point. But the war will pass that point of 
no return if the prisoners are executed and 
the North Vietnamese cities are destroyed in 
retaliation. 

There is great honor and glory to be had 
by anyone speaking for the civilized con- 
science of mankind, who interrupts and 
breaks the vicious spiral. 


ANOTHER DOWNTURN IN DAIRY 
PRODUCTION HIGHLIGHTS NEED 
FOR EARLY ACTION ON SCHOOL 
MILK PROGRAM LEGISLATION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
years past the special milk program for 
schoolchildren has been championed as 
a means of keeping dairy income up by 
encouraging schoolchildren to drink 
milk that otherwise might become sur- 
plus. Today there is no substantial milk 
surplus problem. In fact dairy produc- 
tion has dropped off substantially. The 
reason? Dairy farmers, who have to 
invest a great deal of time and money 
in their business, are not getting enough 
of a return on their investment to make 
it worthwhile for them to stay in the 
dairy business. 

Some have pointed to this reduction 
in milk production as a reason for cut- 
ting back on the school milk program. 
Yet the school milk program can serve 
a very valuable purpose by raising dairy 
farm income and thus keeping many 
dairy farmers from selling their farms. 

The milk program accounts for ap- 
proximately 2.5 percent of the milk con- 
sumed in the United States. If this 
valuable tool for keeping milk demand 
high were dropped, even more dairy 
farmers would be forced out of business 
as prices plummeted. The ultimate re- 
sult would be a frightening increase in 
dairy prices as fewer producers struggled 
to meet the needs of a young and ever- 
expanding population. 

The need for early action by the House 
on legislation extending the school milk 
program was highlighted this week by 
the release of figures indicating that 
June milk production hit a 27-year low. 
Milk production was the smallest for any 
June since 1939. It is noteworthy that 
at the same time as absolute production 
hit a 27-year low, milk production per 
cow was up 3 percent over June of 1965. 
This simply means that dairy herd sales 
‘are so great that, despite fantastic in- 
creases in productivity over the past 
25 years, total production has gone down. 

Consequently I deeply hope that the 
House will reaffirm its support for the 
school milk program and at the same 
time give dairy farm income a shot in 
the arm by approving legislation ex- 
tending the school milk program, 


THE LATE HONORABLE J. FRED 
BUZHARDT, SR., OF McCORMICK, 
S.C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
July 6, 1966, I suffered a deep personal 
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loss in the death by heart failure of a 
longtime friend and former law partner, 
the Honorable J. Fred Buzhardt, Sr., of 
McCormick, S.C. 

Earlier this year he was unanimously 
elected by the South Carolina General 
Assembly to the bench of the 11th judi- 
cial circuit and would have been sworn in 
this November. 

He would have made an outstanding 
judge, just as he had made an outstand- 
ing citizen, attorney, and legislator. He 
would have brought to the bench that 
rare quality of a great legal mind, tem- 
pered by deep compassion and under- 
standing for all his fellow men. 

A kind and unpretentious man, Judge 
Buzhardt began his career in the offices 
of my father and myself in Edgefield, 
S.C. Later he moved to McCormick 
where he and I founded a branch law 
partnership, maintained jointly until I 
resigned to become a State judge in the 
same circuit to which he was later 
elected. He continued his law practice 
in McCormick until the time of his death. 

During his life in MeCormick, Judge 
Buzhardt served as town and county at- 
torney and as chairman of the board of 
trustees for the McCormick schools. He 
also served as vice chairman of the South 
Carolina Board of Corrections, member 
and associate counsel of the Clarks Hill 
Authority, and as a member of the board 
of directors of the South Carolina Peni- 
tentiary. A member of the South Caro- 
lina House of Representatives since 1963, 
his record of public service reflects singu- 
lar and worthwhile contributions to his 
State and Nation. A dedicated and as- 
tute legislator, his death came at the 
climax of his legal career when he would 
have become one of the last self-taught 
attorneys to assume the bench of a South 
Carolina court. 

A profound student of the Constitu- 
tion, Judge Buzhardt understood its true 
purpose and upheld it with great zeal 
and vision. He strongly valued the great 
heritage handed down by our forefathers, 
and throughout his life he directed his 
efforts toward preservation of those hard- 
won liberties. His community, State, 
and Nation are better places because of 
the services he rendered during the past 
40 years. 

J. Fred Buzhardt, Sr., was also a man 
of great personal qualities. He possessed 
tremendous courage, unquestioned integ- 
rity and was a tireless worker. He ap- 
plied his immense ability to numerous 
problems, large and small, and, if an 
equitable solution was possible, he found 
it. He gave freely of himself in many 
worthwhile causes, and only a few who 
knew him intimately were aware of hun- 
dreds of acts performed outside the lime- 
light and of the many lives his hand had 
touched. 

Possessed of a deep basic faith in God, 
his stewardship was an example for all 
to follow. He used his talents in the 
service of his church, and through this 
work favorably influenced the lives of 
Many young persons as well as others 
who passed his way. 

Judge Buzhardt left a loving mother, a 
devoted wife, and one child, a capable 
son, J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr., four fine 
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grandchildren, one brother, and three 
sisters, and other family connections. 
His son, J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr., has been 
a member of my staff for the past 9 years 
and is now serving in the top position in 
my office, as administrative assistant. 
This worthy son is possessed of a brilliant 
mind and is a patriotic and dedicated 
citizen like his fine father. To all of the 
members of his family I extend my deep- 
est and heartfelt sympathy. 

In the passing of Judge Buzhardt the 
State of South Carolina and our Nation 
have lost an able legislator, a profound 
lawyer, a patriotic and public-spirited 
citizen, and a fine Christian gentleman. 

Judge J. Fred Buzhardt was one of the 
closest friends I ever had, and I feel a 
special and singular loss in his death. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert a series 
of newspaper articles and editorials, and 
the sermon given at his funeral, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. These articles 
and my remarks refiect in a small meas- 
ure the high esteem in which Judge Buz- 
hardt was held. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FUNERAL SERVICE FOR FRED BuZHARDT 


(By Rev. Henry J. Gambrell, pastor McCor- 
mick Baptist Church, July 8, 1966) 

We are gathered to express our love and 
esteem for Fred Buzhardt who has been for 
many years a constructive citizen and leader 
in this community and a devoted member of 
this church. Words are not needed to 
the confidence and trust placed in him by 
the many friends—that love having been ex- 
pressed by selecting him to serve them in 
the legislature of our state and also further 
being selected by that body to serve as circuit 
judge. 

The presence of this large number of 
friends simply attempts to say what our lips 
find unable to utter. While our hearts beat 
in sympathy with his loved ones we wish to 
pause and express our gratitude to God for 
his many useful years of service to the peo- 
ple of this county, for his home which has 
given us a fine dedicated Christian son and 
public servant, and for his many charitable 
beneyolences and personal favors, which 
though often done in secret have been made 
known by those who were helped. 

Paramount in his life was a deep basic 
faith in God. This was evident by his will- 
ingness and quickness to witness of his faith 
to his fellow man. Not only did he believe 
in God, but he talked of God. This faith was 
also seen in his work. In all of his service 
he lived as a steward of God who had en- 
trusted him with all of his gifts and endow- 
ments. If he had flowers, they were given 
to him for others to enjoy. If he had 
strength, it was used in service for his fellow 
man. If he had talent, it was God's gift to 
be helpful to others. This faith was also 
manifested in his home life and personal 
conduct. I have observed him under varied 
circumstances; and whether under fire in 
sickness or under pressure, he was always a 
gentleman. 

His faith in his Lord was portrayed also in 
his active support of hischurch. One of the 
hymns selected by the organist was the Royal 
Ambassador hymn, “The King’s Business.” 
This music was selected because of the in- 
tense interest and work rendered by Mr. and, 
Mrs. Buzhardt for many years among the 
young boys of our community. He has sup- 
ported also with his means the continuation 
of this work until the present. Having ob- 
served this faith at work in his service, his 
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home, and his church, we are confident that 
he could say with the poet: 


“I know three things must always be 
To keep a nation strong and free; 
One is a ready heart and hand 
To love and serve and keep the land. 
One is a hearthstone bright and clear 
with busy, happy loved ones near. 
One is a worn and beaten way 
To where the people go to pray. 
So long as these are kept alive 
Nation and People will survive.” 


Fred Buzhardt lived also with a sense of 
deep obligation to the rich heritage of liberty 
into which he was born. With the apostle 
he could say: “I am a debtor.” He was 
aware that he was born into a nation where 
others had molded and shaped concepts of 
liberty and freedom, and he felt he was in- 
debted to hand that liberty down to his 
succeeding generation, sensing the Old Tes- 
tament command: “Proclaim ye liberty 
throughout the land.” 

He believed firmly that this freedom was 
relative to the Constitution of our nation. 
It was his conviction that goals, however 
laudable and desired, must not be obtained 
by shortcuts, holding that the goal always 
partakes of the means by which it is pro- 
duced thus making it impossible to secure 
liberty by illiberal procedures and democ- 
racy by undemocratic methods. He worked 
for a government that carried its checks and 
balances, 

The liberty that he proclaimed was also 
relative to others. In his concept liberty 
Was a gift to and a right of individuals—not 
organizations or mobs—but to individuals 
with full dignity under God and such in- 
dividuals possessed that right as long as it 
did not infringe upon the rights of others. 
This liberty could only be cherished as long 
as it operated within law that described it 
and kept it from degenerating into license. 
With the writer of the hymn he could sing: 
“Confirm thy soul in self-control, Thy 
liberty in law.” 

It was his first conviction that our liberty 
was relative also to God Who was its Author 
and Giver. He believed that beyond all con- 
crete law there was a Lawgiver to prescribe 
the right and proscribe the wrong and that 
this Supreme Lawgiver worked His will into 
the laws of man, He was aware that freedom 
unbridled and unchecked, and knowing no 
higher allegiance before which it must bow, 
tended at last to stultify the ego until one 
claiming such liberty became sick of it like 
the prodigal who has misused and abused it 
and came home asking for slavery. 

Fred Buzhardt lived as a free man under 
God with a deep sense of obligation to serve 
his fellow man. Jesus said: “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” Such was his 
portrayal of God—that of redhot energy and 
unceasing activity in the face of need. Those 
words depict to us the restlessness of God. 
In this respect Fred Buzhardt resembled his 
Master. In professional and public service, 
in community and civic endeavor, in the 
work of the government, or as Training 
Union director of this church in earlier years, 
and later as deacon and Sunday School 
teacher, he was busy always in service. Quite 
often he took time not only to advise, but to 
go with his pastor on errands of help. Of 
David, it was said: “He served his generation 
by the will of God.” Even so Fred Buzhardt 
served his church, his community, his 
county, his State, and his Nation to the best 
that was in him. 

Our minds cannot comprehend all that 
God has in store for us beyond this world. I 
do not fully understand heaven or paradise, 
but Jesus said: “Today thou shalt be with 
me.” It is enough to be with Him, and wher- 
ever Fred Buzhardt may be, you may rest as- 
sured he is with his Lord and that he is busy 
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still serving there, even as he served here, 
With the poet we can say of this servant: 


“Not cold beneath the grasses, 
Not close-walled within the tomb, 
Rather in my Father’s mansion 
Living in another room. 


“Living like the one who loves you, 
Like your child with cheeks abloom 
Out of sight at desk, or school, or book, 
Busy in another room. 


“Nearer than the youth, whom fortune 
Beckons where the strange lands loom, 
Just beyond the hanging curtain 
Serving in another room. 


“Shall I doubt my Father’s mercy? 

Shall I look at death as doom, 

Or the stepping o’er the threshold 
To a bigger, better room? 


“Shall I blame my Father's wisdom? 
Shall I sit enswathed in gloom, 
When I know my loved is happy, 
Waiting in another room?” 


In all these ways the passing of this fine 
public servant leaves a vacant spot on our 
horizons. As for me, as also with many of 
you, I shall miss him most as a friend with 
deep loyalties and abiding attachments. 
May God bless to our good the sacred 
memory of this man and the giant strides 
with which he walked in our midst. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, July 7, 
1966] 


SOUTH CAROLINA REPRESENTATIVE BUZHARDT, 
62, DIES 

GnxENwWOOD.— Rep. J. Fred Buzhardt, judge- 
elect of the 11th Judicial Circuit and former 
law partner of U.S. Sen. STROM THURMOND, 
died here early Wednesday in Self Memorial 
Hospital. 

Funeral services for the 62-year-old law- 
maker will be held in the McCormick Bap- 
tist Church at 3 p.m. Friday. Burial will be 
in the city cemetery. 

Buzhardt was unanimously elected judge 
of the 11th Circuit by the General Assembly 
last January to replace Judge T. B. Greneker, 
who had planned to retire in November. 

Greneker said Wednesday he did not know 
what would be done about filling the judge- 
ship, but “I will be more than happy to con- 
tinue to serve this state if I am asked.” 

The judge said he talked to Buzhardt last 
week in his home. “Though he was sick, he 
was still so happy because he was going to 
fulfill his lifelong ambition—to sit on the 
bench,” Greneker said. 

“He said he desired to render service to his 
state, and I’m sure he would have done just 
that,” Greneker added. 

Rep. Buzhardt, if he had taken office as 
judge, would have been one of the last ju- 
rists in the state able to attain a judgeship 
without attending law school. 

A native of Greenwood, he attended Fur- 
man University in 1920-21 then dropped out 
because he had no money. He went to work 
as a weaver in Greenwood Mills. 

In 1931, he went to Edgefield and for three 
years studied law under J. William Thur- 
mond, father of Sen. STROM THurRMOND. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1934. In that 
year, Buzhardt and the younger THURMOND 
formed a partnership with law offices in Mc- 
Cormick and Edgefield. 

The partnership lasted until 1938, when 
THURMOND was elected to the llth Circuit 
bench—the same post to which Buzhardt was 
named. 

Wednesday, Sen. THURMOND said, “South 
Carolina and our nation have lost one of 
their distinguished sons in the death of J. 
Fred Buzhardt.” 

Buzhardt a strong advocate of con- 
stitutional government, THURMOND said Buz- 
hardt was “a man of unquestioned integrity 
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and an able lawyer who would have made 
an outstanding judge.” 

House Speaker Solomon Blatt said, “Judge 
Buzhardt was an outstanding statesman. He 
served his county and state well and would 
have made an outstanding judge. He was 
my friend and I regret so much his death.” 

Blatt announced he is asking the entire 
House membership to serve as a committee 
to attend the services. 

He was a member of Mine Lodge 117 AFM, 
Hejaz Shrine Temple and McCormick Bap- 
tist Church, where he had served as deacon 
for many years. 

Surviving are his mother, Mrs. Sara Terry 
Buzhardt of Greenwood; his widow, Mrs. 
Edna Hardin Buzhardt; a son J. Fred Buz- 
hardt Jr. of Fairfax, Va., attorney and ad- 
ministrative assistant to Sen. THurMOND; 
three sisters, Mrs. Fred W. Phillips of Green- 
ville, Mrs. O. C. Lewis of Allendale and Mrs. 
Carl E. Williams of North Little Rock, Ark.; 
a brother, O. F. Buzhardt of Vicksburg, Miss.; 
and four grandchildren, 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, July 7, 
: 1966] 


JUDGE-ELECT DIES OF HEART AILMENT 


McCormick, S. C. —-Rep. Fred Buzhardt, 
judge-elect of the 11th Judicial Circuit, died 
Wednesday in Self Memorial Hospital at 
Greenwood where he was admitted last 
month after suffering a heart attack. He 
was 62. 

He was unanimously elected by the State 
General Assembly in January to succeed 
Judge T. B. Greneker, and was scheduled to 
assume the position in November when 
Greneker retired. 

Funeral services will be held Friday. 

A one-time law partner to Sen. STROM 
THURMOND, Rep. Buzhardt was held in high 
esteem by officials from all over the state. 

Sen. THurMonpD issued a statement 
Wednesday morning which echoed the senti- 
ments of others. Said THuURMOND: 

“South Carolina and our nation have lost 
one of its distinguished sons in the death of 
J. Fred Buzhardt. 

“He, like his son, J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr., 
on my staff was a strong advocate of con- 
stitutional government and had the vision 
to see that the preservation of our Consti- 
tution means the preservation of our na- 
tional liberty and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

“He was a man of unquestioned integrity 
and an able lawyer who would have made 
an outstanding judge. 

“A former law partner and close friend of 
mine, I feel a deep personal loss in his 
passing.” 

House Speaker Solomon Blatt of Barnwell 
said “Judge Buzhardt was an outstanding 
statesman. He served his country and state 
well and would have made an outstanding 
judge. He was my friend and I regret so 
much his death.” 

Blatt announced that he is asking the 
entire House membership to serve as a com- 
mittee to attend the funeral services, 

A native of Greenwood, he was the son 
of Mrs. Sara Terry Buzhardt, Greenwood, and 
the late Joseph C. Buzhardt. He had served 
in the House since 1963. ; 

He attended Furman University, studied 
law in the offices of Thurmond & Thurmond, 
Edgefield, from 1931-34, and began his own 
law practice after moving to McCormick in 
1935. He had served as town attorney since 
1936, as county attorney since 1937, and was 
a member of the American and South Caro- 
lina Bar Assns. 

He was a member and former vice chair- 
man of the South Carolina Board of Cor- 
rections, served as chairman of the McCor- 
mick County Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee from 1942 to 1966, was a member of 
the Clarks Hill Authority, a former member 
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of the McCormick School Board of Trustees 
and served as chairman of the board for 
eight years. 

He was a member of Mine Lodge No. 117, 
AFM, Hejaz Shrine Temple, and was a mem- 
ber and deacon of the McCormick Baptist 
Church. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p.m. 
Friday at the McCormick Baptist Church 
with the Rev. Henry J. Gambrell officiating. 
Burial will be in the McCormick City ceme- 
tery. 

Survivors in addition to his mother, in- 
clude his wife, Mrs. Edna Hardin Buzhardt; 
a son, J. Fred Buzhardt, Jr., Fairfax, Va.; 
three sisters, Mrs, Fred W. Phillips, Green- 
ville, S.C., Mrs. O. C. Lewis, Allendale, S.C., 
and Mrs. Carl E. Williams, North Little Rock, 
Ark.; a brother, O. F. Buzhardt, Vicksburg, 
Miss., and four grandchildren. 

The body is at the Strom Funeral Home 
in McCormick, and will be taken to the resi- 
dence on Augusta Street at 3 p.m. Thursday. 
The family is at the residence. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, July 8, 
1966] 


J. FRED BUZHARDT, Sr. 


In the death of J. Fred Buzhardt Sr. of 
McCormick, the entire state of South Carolina 
has lost an outstanding member of its Gen- 
eral Assembly, and his wide circle of friends 
has lost a man of ability, integrity, and 
striking devotion to duty. 

Fred Buzhardt had made a secure place for 
himself as a member of the South Carolina 
Bar, practicing first with J. W. Thurmond 
Sr.’s law firm in Edgefield in the early 1930s, 
and later from his own office in McCormick. 
It was in recognition of his solid profes- 
sional background that he was named to the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Buzhardt always carried his part of 
the extra duties which are expected of the 
leadership in any community and state. He 
had devoted time to penal matters as chair- 
man of the state Board of Corrections, to 
educational tasks as member and chairman 
for eight years of the McCormick School 
Board of Trustees, to duties in the Church 
as deacon of the First Baptist Church, and 
to economic progress as a member of Clark 
Hill Authority. 

His devotion to the public welfare was 
rooted in a firm conviction of the necessity 
of constitutional government. In the words 
of U.S. Sen. J. STROM THURMOND, with whose 
father he studied law, Mr. Buzhardt “had the 
vision to see that the preservation of our 
Constitution means the preservation of our 
national liberty and the freedom of the 
individual citizen.” 

Mr. Buzhardt had been elected in January 
to the bench of the lith Judiciary Circuit, 
and was scheduled to assume that post in 
November when the present judge retires. 
He would have made an outstanding judge, 
just as he had made an outstanding legis- 
lator, attorney and citizen. 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, July 9, 
1966] 


J. FRED BuzHARDT 
The loss to his county and state in the 
death of Rep. J. Buzhardt, a good citizen, 
able public servant and legislator, is doubly 
tragic. 


A Furman graduate who studied law in a 
law office, an almost unused path to the bar 
nowadays, Mr. Buzhardt last spring was 
elected by his colleagues in the General As- 
sembly to succeed in November Judge T. B. 
Greneker of the lith Circuit who had sub- 
mitted his resignation effective at that time. 

It was a position to which Fred Buzhardt 
had long aspired, and he approached the task 
of sitting as a state judge with the utmost 
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humility and dedication. He would have 
made a good judge—fair, humane, compas- 
sionate, restrained and yet firm. 

But death at age 62 after an illness that 
lasted only weeks ved him of that cli- 
max to a useful life and the state of the 
services of a man who truly wanted to serve. 

Mr. Buzhardt, however, leaves behind him 
a fine record of public service accomplished. 
Long before he ever entered the political 
arena personally, he had for years been active 
in the campaigns of many able holders of 
public office and had served as friend and 
adviser to them after they took office. 

Among these was Sen. Strom THURMOND 
who acknowledged his own debt in his per- 
sonal tribute. 

Prior to his election to office, he had served 
as a member and vice chairman of the State 
Board of Corrections, which runs the penal 
system, during a time of great change and 
improvements in the institutions which con- 
fine and attempt to rehabilitate those con- 
victed of crime. 

We regret that this good man’s life ended 
before his career was crowned with its great- 
est highlight, but most of all we regret the 
loss of a genuinely public-spirited citizen 
who served so long in so many ways with 
no thought of personal reward. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and Cou- 
rier, July 8, 1966] 
J. FRED BuZHARDT 


Lawyer and patriot, J. Fred Buzhardt of 
McCormick was an able defender of the U.S. 
Constitution in a time of constant assault. 
Both as a private citizen and as a member of 
the South Carolina House of Representatives, 
he cast his lot with those who prefer to keep 
the kind of Republic which made America 
great. 

For years Mr. Buzhardt was associated in 
the practice of law with U.S. Sen. Strom 
THURMOND. His son, a member of Sen. 
THuRMOND’s staff in Washington, is one of 
the best informed men in the United States 
on subversion and other forms of eroding the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Buzhardt had been elected judge of the 
11th Judicial Circuit, covering McCormick, 
Lexington, Saluda and Edgefield Counties. 
He would have made a superb judge. His 
intelligence, integrity and humanity would 
have set an example for bench, bar and pub- 
lic. As a longtime admirer of this good man 
and strong citizen, we are deeply grieved by 
his death at age 62. The state has lost a 
devoted and useful son. 


[From the Greenwood (S.C.) Index, July 7, 
1966] 


J. FRED BUZHARDT 


J. Fred Buzhardt had a long and varied 
public career, climaxed when he realized an 
ambition of long standing to be elected to 
the circuit judgeship. 

His service ranged over a wide area, from 
local positions such as school trustee to 
legislator and active member of the South 
Carolina Board of Corrections. He took a 
keen interest in all public issues, serving as 
chairman of the McCormick County Demo- 
cratic Party for years and as an influential 
member of the state party. 

While his association for most of his adult 
life was with McCormick, he was a native of 
this city and retained a deep interest in its 
affairs. 

Not many people these days devote the 
time to public affairs that Fred Buzhardt did. 
Few South Carolinians, in fact, have had 
their lives touch on so many different areas 
of public concern. 

He will be missed not only in McCormick, 
but throughout the state to which he gave 
so fully of his time and talents. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
month, Russell K. Berg, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers & Helpers, testified before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

I can say with all sincerity that no one 
has fought harder for the buildup of the 
American merchant marine than Presi- 
dent Berg. He has as fine a grasp as 
anybody of the myriad problems facing 
the merchant marine today. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the testi- 
mony of Russell Berg will be of interest 
to many of my colleagues. For this rea- 
son, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY RUSSELL K. BERG, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- 
MAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, BLACK- 
SMITHS, Forcers & HELPERS, BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 14, 
1966 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 

mittee, my name is Russell K. Berg. I am 

president of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers & Helpers, which represents 

Construction Work, embracing Erection, 

Dismantling, Conversion and Repair, and 

Contract Maintenance—Industrial Plants or 

Shops, embracing Production and Mainte- 

mance Units; Craft Units (production); 

Craft Units (maintenance); Railroad Craft 

Units (manufacture, maintenance and re- 

pair of railroad equipment); Office and 

Technical Units; and Diversified Units and 

Business Equipment—Shipbuilding and Ma- 

rine Work, embracing Commercial Yards; 

Naval Yards and other Marine Work. 

I am appearing before this Committee as 
a representative of 35,000 shipbuilding mem- 
bers who work in shipyards throughout the 
entire United States of America. 

I should like to compliment Chairman 
GarMatz and the members of this fine Com- 
mittee for their outstanding devotion to the 
maritime industry and for their unstinting 
efforts to solve the present maritime di- 
lemma. Realizing that the Committee has 
been conducting intermittent hearings since 
February 8th, and has heard volumes of tes- 
timony on this subject, I shall attempt to 
be as brief as possible. 

“The United States must be prepared to- 
day—and throughout the foreseeable fu- 
ture—to deal immediately and effectively 
with any emergency that may be forced upon 
us. We must be ready at all times to fight 
limited wars, or general war, or to support 
our foreign policies under tense conditions 
short of actual conflict. 

“The prosecution of war might employ the 
full range of our nation’s resources. Our 
entire industrial capability is available to be 
integrated into our over-all national defense 
effort. To support sustained combat opera- 
tions and to project our military power over- 
seas, Our armed forces would rely heavily 
upon American industry. Our maritime in- 
dustry would play a central role transporting 
essential materials, not available in the na- 
tional stockpile, to feed domestic industries 
and carrying the major portion of our troops, 
their equipment, and supplies to overseas 
areas. 

“The strategic objectives of the United 
States in wartime dictate that the United 
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States have under its control sufficient active 
merchant type shipping to promptly meet 
our sealift requirements. 

“In an emergency situation involving the 
NATO Alliance, some reliance might be put 
on NATO nations to assist in providing our 
emergency shipping needs. It is probable, 
however, that the total combined shipping 
requirements of the NATO nations will ex- 
ceed the total shipping capabilities available. 
Additionally, some delay is to be expected be- 
fore allocation of shipping on an interna- 
tional basis can be fully effective. Of utmost 
significance is the fact that the interests of 
the United States are global, and emergencies 
may well arise wherein our interests would 
not be identical with those of our European 
Allies, 

“In an emergency situation not involving 
the NATO Alliance, privately owned shipping 
under the flags of NATO nations and other 
free world nations could possibly be char- 
tered. Charter rates and insurance costs 
would in all probability be very high.” 

The statement that I have just read is the 
introduction from a report entitled “Current 
Appraisal of Ocean Shipping to Support the 
Defense of the United States“ made by Vice 
Admiral John Sylvester, USN, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Logistics) on April 24, 
1963. 

In my opinion, this statement is just as 
true today as it was in 1963. In the broadest 
sense, our national strength is indeed formi- 
dable. It is without parallel. We can meet 
almost any domestic or international crisis. 

But, we live in a changing world. Those 
who would destroy liberty and freedom are 
becoming stronger. They are expanding 
their national strength in many ways. Their 
determination, though for entirely different 
reasons, is equal to ours in intensity. Their 
objectives are devious. That is the nature 
of Communism. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain, the 
evidences that the Soviet Union is moving 
to control the oceans of the world—just as 
she would control the minds of men—are 
everywhere. The Russians are engaged in 
what might well be called a lop-sided ocean 
space race, which on the basis of present 
entries and at present odds they can hardly 
fail to win. 

The Communists are building ships at 
levels of construction far exceeding those in 
this country—the citadel of freedom. That 
they plan sooner or later to challenge the 
waning sea power supremacy of the United 
States is predicted as inevitable. Thus, a 
contest between conflicting ideologies may 
occur on the high seas—without a single shot 
or missile being fired. It will be an economic 
tug-of-war. And, the outcome could well af- 
fect the destiny of Western Civilization. 

“Control of the seas can mean peace. 
Control of the seas can mean victory. The 
United States must control the seas if it is 
to protect our security.” These words by the 
late President Kennedy suggest the endur- 
ing importance of sea power as a taproot of 
freedom. But, not only is the national 
security of the United States at stake in the 
coming race on the high seas; so, too, is the 
collective security of the entire Free World. 

This morning, I shall endeavor to place 
shipyards and sea power in perspective in 
terms of national prestige and the national 
economy. 

I should like to suggest that no war, little 
or small, is ended with the same hardware 
with which it was begun. This was dramat- 
ically demonstrated in World War II. It is 
being demonstrated in Vietnam even now. 
Ships in being are of course important, but 
shipyards to repair or reconstruct damaged 
vessels or to build new ones must also be in- 
being. And, they must be under our own 
control and maintained at all times in a 
satisfactory state of readiness. 

The Defense Department and the Mari- 
time Administration have refused to with- 
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draw any more vessels from the reserve fleet 
because they say reactivation costs of ap- 
proximately $400,000 are too great. Let us 
picture for a minute where we would have 
been in the present Vietnam situation if our 
shipyards had not been available, not been 
ready to do the reactivation work they were 
called upon to do. I am sure that if, in this 
emergency, we had been forced to rely on 
foreign yards, the cost would have been much 
greater. 

No one can predict with absolute certainty 
or reliability the “scenario” of the coming 
race on the high seas. We should not be- 
come committed to fixed assumptions that 
shipyards, for example, are not needed or 
that national security would not be jeopard- 
ized through reliance on foreign construc- 
tion and repair for our merchant and naval 
ships. As the distinguished Admiral H. G. 
Rickover puts it: “A war, small or large, 
does not follow a prescribed pattern that was 
laid out in advance. If we could have pre- 
dicted the sequence of events accurately, we 
could probably have avoided the war in the 
first place.” He went on to say: “Our weap- 
ons are used to the greatest effectiveness pos- 
sible under the circumstances in which they 
are employed.” Shipyards, then, to be ef- 
fectively utilized as a weapon of sea power 
must be available, fully capable of expansion 
to meet any emergency however severe, and 
to engage in whatever consequent rehabili- 
tation might be necesary. 

I mention shipyards in the context of na- 
tional security for two reasons. First, be- 
cause there are apparently those in official 
quarters who haye become committed to 
the fixed assumption that shipbuilding and 
ship repair is no longer essential to na- 
tional defense. Despite the latest policy dec- 
laration of the Congress (1946 Ship Sales 
Act) which prescribes that “It is necessary 
for the national security ... to have an 
. . . American-owned Merchant Marine 
supplemented by efficient American-owned 
facilities for shipbuilding and ship repair 

. ~ The evidences of an officially-in- 
spired campaign to abandon this Congres- 
sional mandate have become increasingly 
evident in recent months. 

Secondly, because national security, which 
of course goes far beyond national defense, 
is very definitely interconnected and inter- 
related with national prestige and the na- 
tional economy. 

We have of late been told that arguments 
in favor of any actions based on national 
prestige “have the sticky consistency of cot- 
ton candy, and are as hard to nail down.” 
These statements have been made by the 
Maritime Administrator. On the other 
hand, our participation in the Vietnam situ- 
ation has been characterized by other Ad- 
ministration spokesmen as a War of Honor.” 
Our national prestige is very much at stake— 
and I believe we would all agree—in halting 
the flow of Communism in Southeast Asia. 
And our government with the aid of industry 
is strenuously trying to schedule our limited 
and neglected shipping capability to protect 
our honor in a distant and remote country. 
We have even witnessed the duplicity of 
some of our usual allies who prefer to serve 
the cause of the Communists rather than 
ours. 

The history of our great country is filled 
with instances of national policy being 
shaped around national prestige. These are 
not hard to pin down. They are the fabric 
of the American way of life. They are a 
part of our rich heritage. And, contrary te 
the words of the Maritime Administrator, 
“they do not have the sticky consistency of 
cotton candy.” 

One need only begin with the inspiring 
words of our National Anthem, The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The Great White Fleet 
which went around the world many years 
ago to “display the flag” is another illustra- 
tion. Along with the national strength 
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which goes with it, national prestige accounts 
for the existence and the continual modern- 
ization of our Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps. It is reflected in our indus- 
trial and economic progress. Our trade and 
commerce could be a spectacular manifesta- 
tion of national prestige, but there are still 
no realistic programs to lift the volume of 
our exports and imports carried aboard U.S. 
flag vessels above the present level of about 
9%. 

Our massive and expensive expeditions 
into outer space today are largely justified 
for reasons of national prestige. But, it 
is never stated that our space programs 
are totally subsidized by the Federai Treas- 
ury. I have yet to hear any public official 
or private citizen refer to our subsidized 
outer space efforts. It is rarely pointed 
out that the annual cost of these pro- 
grams is in the neighborhood of $5 billion— 
or approximately 5% of the national budget. 

These programs are designed to beat the 
Soviet Union in the race to the moon—an 
objective wherein it is suggested our honor 
and prestige are also at stake. Representa- 
tives of the Federal Space Agencies have 
consistently—and very successfully—pleaded 
that “You cannot put a price tag on na- 
tional prestige.” Many of us agree with that 
position, though we also believe that the 
same rationale, with equal force, should 
be applied to winning the ocean space race. 
To do so, more ships—both merchant and 
naval—will have to be built in our ship- 
yards—but the cost must be approved, with- 
out haggling, in the same spirit that the 
far greater costs for space projects are ac- 
cepted. Such a disposition has yet to be 
developed. 

It seems to me there is an additional aspect 
of national prestige in the sea power pic- 
ture. Panama, Honduras and Liberia have 
many merchant ships registered under their 
flags, but none of these countries could 
hardly qualify as a sea power. Why? Be- 
cause without—shipyards, resources, naval 
vessels and manpower under their own 
control—they have neither sea power, nor 
standing or prestige as a world power. 

Similarly, the relationship between sea 
power and our national economy should be 
self-evident. The seas of the globe are 
some 35 times the size of the United States. 
Seventy per cent of the earth’s surface is 
water. In times of conflict, these waters 
belong to the power that can control them. 
History proves the truth of that maxim. 

Freedom of the seas and their control, un- 
der hot or cold war circumstances, cannot 
and never should be taken for granted. Na- 
val power guards the oceans—the 70,000 
miles of sealanes that are the arteries of our 
national bloodstream, If these arteries are 
cut, the heart of our economy will stop, for 
we are not a completely self-sustaining na- 
tion. We depend on the sea for trade. We 
need the seas to keep our industry going. 
We are self-sufficient in terms of only 12 of 
77 essential strategic materials required for 
survival. 65 must be imported by sea. 

It follows that in addition to a naval fleet 
to preserve the sealanes, a U.S. merchant 
fleet to carry these strategic materials to our 
shores is essential. It also follows that the 
American Merchant Marine makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to the national econ- 
omy and the balance of international pay- 
ments. Let us examine for a few moments 
the impact of shipyard activities as an ele- 
ment of sea power. 

During the past year, there have been 
many inferences, mostly from governmental 
sources, that utilization of foreign shipyards 
for the building and repair of U.S. flag ships 
would create no severe economic dis- 
turbances. In all of this, there has been a 
tendency to minimize the loss of job oppor- 
tunities for shipyard workers and the re- 
sulting repercussions in other supporting in- 
dustries. There has been a tendency to scoff 
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at the importance of shipbuilding and ship 
repairing in times of emergency. And, there 
has been a tendency to discount the effects 
of foreign ship procurements on the balance 
of payments. 

It should be noted here that shipyards 
of the Free World actively solicit Russian 
shipbuilding orders despite the subsequent 
effect in terms of military, political and 
economic advantages gained by the USSR 
with each ship delivery. Our tax dollars— 
yours and mine—were used to reconstruct 
and rehabilitate foreign shipyards damaged 
or destroyed during World War II. Under 
mutual security and foreign aid programs 
more than $1 billion U.S. dollars were spent 
in this endeavor. In contrast only $700 
Million in federal funds have been spent in 
this country for merchant ship construc- 
tion since the end of the war. 

Using the Merchant Ship Construction 
Program, in which federal funds are in- 
vested as an example, there is sufficient 
economic data to demonstrate that 10,000 
workers are directly employed in the ship- 
yards on this work and that another 70,000 
jobs in supporting activities are traceable 
to this program. If the program were to be 
doubled over the present level of 10 to 13 
ships annually—a not unrealistic goal under 
existing circumstances—these employment 
figures would also be more than doubled, 
and the inclusion of repair work would of 
course result in an even greater increase in 
direct and consequential employment. 

It should be pointed out here that every 
state of the union provides a component, 
resource or service that goes into the con- 
struction of every ship in a U.S. shipyard. 
This trend may very well have had its 
beginning with the actions of the Congress 
in 1883 and 1886 which led to the creation 
of a modern Navy. By insistence upon 
naval armor of American manufacture, the 
government—through the then Secretary of 
the Navy, William C. Whitney—encouraged 
the development of domestic steelworks 
capable of producing heavy ship plates and 
huge naval guns, thereby eliminating Amer- 
ican dependence upon European steelmakers 
and other suppliers. No less should be true 
today. We should continue to encourage 
primary reliance on domestic production and 
never be placed at the mercy of foreign 
sources for instruments of national security. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that 
almost 30%—not 5% which has been erro- 
neously advertised—of the aggregate shipyard 
market for merchant ship construction is 
attributable to governmental sponsorship 
and statutory requirements. 

The Interagency Maritime Task Force Re- 
port, among other things, calls for the con- 
struction and repair of U.S. flag ships in the 
shipyards of other countries. The report 
has been the subject of much controversy. 
We have analyzed its recommendations, in 
some depth, and find that the potential im- 
pacts on U.S. shipbuilding and repairing are 
quite startling. 

The Task Force proposes to add an average 
of 54 merchant ships per year to the mer- 
chant fleet in the 1966-1975 period. Of this 
number, 17 ships would be built in this 
country, and 37 in foreign shipyards, In 
other words, shipyards of other countries 
would be given the opportunity to build 
more than twice the number of ships for 
our own merchant marine than would be 
constructed in the United States. With the 
inclusion of foreign repair work which in- 
evitably would follow, the loss of work in 
terms of ship equivalents could be as high 
as 30 additional vessels per year or more. 

It should not be too difficult, at least to 
this Committee, to equate this loss of work to 
the loss of job opportunities which will en- 
sue. Obviously, adoption of the foreign 
building and repair proposals of the Task 
Force will result in a staggering and likely 
permanent reduction in market potentials 
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for U.S. shipyards and employment for U.S. 
shipyard workers which will have repercus- 
sions throughout the country. Surely, these 
proposals will not contribute to economic 
growth, and every dollar spent for shipyard 
activities abroad will aggravate the balance 
of payments problem. 

The Maritime Administrator and members 
of the Task Force, with little appreciation 
of the consequences of their statements, have 
promoted the highly improbable idea that 
perhaps the United States can get by without 
an American flag merchant marine or with- 
out our own shipyards. They seem to be 
saying, get rid of maritime subsidies, and 
we will be budgetary heroes—we will have 
saved less than 3 tenths of 1% of the national 
budget. 

It is in this area of 3 tenths of 1% that all 
of the recent dialogue with respect to mari- 
time subsidies has taken place. Roughly, 

% of the Federal Budget last year, or $8 
billion, represented payments of subsidies of 
all types. Farm support programs totaled 
$5.6 billion, or 5% of the National Budget, 
or 70% of all subsidies. Payments for mer- 
chant ship construction totaled $80 million, 
or 1% of all subsidies. These are not my 
figures, but those of the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee. 

The Maritime Administrator and the In- 
teragency Maritime Task Force argue that 
foreign shipbuilding is warranted just as 
other modes of domestic transportation are 
permitted to obtain foreign-built airplanes, 
trucks, railroad cars, locomotives, and so on. 
This statement fails to take into account 
the very special correlation between ships, 
shipyards and sea power and is typical of the 
meaningless generalities which have for too 
long surrounded discussions of shipyard 
problems. It fails to recognize the role of 
the shipyard in the sea power equation. 

According to published Government sta- 
tistics, in the years since 1960, the imports 
of railway locomotives and cars, trucks and 
buses, and aircraft have been negligible. In 
each year, in each case, the ratios of im- 
ports to domestic production has been less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. This low 
level of imports may result from the fact 
that transportation equipment is subject to 
customs duties in the range of 9 to 19 per 
cent. Interestingly, foreign built ships can 
be brought into this country duty free. 

On the contrary, in 1964 alone—the last 
year we have complete figures on—American 
shipping interests or their foreign affiliates 
placed contracts for the construction of 44 
ocean-going vessels with shipyards abroad. 
By comparison, U.S. shipyards receive con- 
tracts for only 18 commercial vessels in 1964. 
The ratio of foreign construction of ships 
for U.S. interests to domestic construction 
was thus almost 245 per cent, and there ap- 
pear to be those who would make this ratio 
even more devastating—to nearly 400 per 
cent. 

These detractors of U.S. shipyards are not 
solely in the Maritime Administration or on 
the Interagency Maritime Task Force. The 
Department of Defense is perhaps more re- 
sponsible because of Secretary McNamara’s 
influence with the Administration and his 
announced affection for transportation by air 
power. 

Together or separately, each of these efforts 
would weaken U.S, sea power. Taken to- 
gether or separately, these developments 
would adversely affect the shipyard capa- 
bility of our nation and our ability to pre- 
serve essential crafts. Together or separately, 
these possibilities reflect a tendency to sacri- 
fice U.S. shipyards on the altar of expediency 
without a full appreciation of the potential 
harm and ultimate consquences which are 
involved. The implied threat in these de- 
velopments, has created a state of confusion 
in the U.S, shipyard industry. Management, 
labor, suppliers, investors, bankers, naval 
architects, marine engineers, customers and 
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many others are beginning to view the future 
with apprehension insofar as our shipyard 
capability is concerned. 

It is extremely probable that one of the 
oldest and best-equipped shipyards in the 
United States, the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation of Camden, New Jersey will close 
its gates at the end of this year because of 
the uncertainty and mass confusion in the 
industry. 

Gentlemen, this means that the 3,500 
skilled team of craftsmen that built the NSS 
nuclear ship Savannah will be among the un- 
employed. 

Manpower is a vital asset. Manpower can- 
not be put in mothballs. Perfection of the 
state of the art of shipbuilding and repairing 
requires skilled craftsmen as well as facilities 
and available work. Productivity of U.S. 
shipyard workers is at this moment at least 
equal to and perhaps even better than their 
foreign counterparts. 

A balanced labor force, with ever-increas- 
ing productivity, in U.S. shipyards can only 
be preserved through the availability of job 
opportunities and assurances of continued 
employment in the future. This labor force, 
once dissipated, can only be replaced after 
costly periods of recruitment and training. 

All of the production and natural resources 
of the United States contribute to the build- 
ing of ships in U.S. yards. Every trade and 
Skill rom mining and transportation to 
printing and decoration—are involved, 
Lower levels of ship construction obviously 
have far-reaching effects throughout the en- 
tire country. 

The finest ships in the world are built in 
the United States. This is no idle comment, 
It reflects the high standards of workman- 
ship and design which are a by-product of 
the American way of life. Many of these 
standards are required by law to guarantee 
safety for U.S. citizens and U.S. cargoes. The 
same standards, in most cases, do not pre- 
vail abroad. 

Ship construction in U.S. yards is gov- 
erned by the following requirements: Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, Work Hours Act of 1962, Con- 
vict Labor Provision, Buy American Act, 
Small Business Subcontracting Program, 
Labor Surplus Area Contracting Program, 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, Utilization of 
Small Business Concerns, Examination of 
Records Provisions, Equal Opportunity, 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations. 

Ship construction in foreign yards can- 
not be guaranteed as meeting these require- 
ments without added costs—and added costs 
destroy at once the illusion that a bargain is 
possible through use of foreign shipyards. 

The art of shipbuilding is on the brink of 
dramatic changes and improvement. New 
concepts and new ideas are being developed. 
Future progress must not be placed exclu- 
sively in the hands of other countries whose 
political objectives may, in the long run, be 
different than those in the United States. 

Of this subject, the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations has said: “We all know that the more 
ships we have constructed for us in other 
lands and the more foreign bottoms we use 
to transport our exports and imports, the 
less need we have for shipyards in our own 
country. This, of course, means slow but 
certain death of those precious skills and 
know-how so essential to any sea power in- 
dustry. This we cannot afford. We must 
become vitally—let me repeat, vitally—con- 
cerned with preserving and maintaining our 
repository of trained manpower resources 
found in our shipyard facilities.” 

Our International Union, in searching for 
a solution to the existing maritime dilemma, 
sponsored the National Shipbuilding Con- 
ference last November, here in Washington, 
D.C. This Conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of over 50 labor and manage- 
ment organizations. At the conclusion of 
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the Conference, those in attendance adopted 
a Consensus Report entitled “U.S, Shipyards, 
A Vital National Asset”, a copy of which is 
submitted for the record. We feel this Con- 
sensus Report outlines the foundations of a 
program for stimulating the construction of 
the merchant and naval shipyards of our 
country. 

Though our purpose is to create expand- 
ing job opportunities for our workers with 
resulting benefits to the national economy 
and the defense structure, it should also be 
noted that representatives of management 
joined in the formulation of this consensus. 

The discussions with regard to the nation’s 
shipbuilding requirements and needs for 
merchant shipping and naval support have 
for too long been marked by generalities and 
speculation. There has been a reluctance— 
either by design or coincidence—to get down 
to the specifics of effective solutions. There 
has been too much faintheartedness and 
pennypinching with respect to the costs of 
effective solutions. And in the alternative, 
there has been a quickness to advocate ex- 
pedient measures which ultimately would 
destroy the shipyard capability of the United 
States sea power. 

Maritime Administrator Nicholas Johnson 
has been the principal advocate of expedient 
actions. His wholly destructive proposal for 
the construction and repair of U.S. flag mer- 
chant ships in foreign shipyards has never 
been accurately assessed in terms of conse- 
quences on the national economy, the loss 
of employment for shipyard craftsmen, the 
contraction of essential shipbuilding and 
ship repairing capabilities to meet national 
emergencies, and the balance of international 
payments. 

Instead, he has engaged in a mish-mash of 
erroneous or misleading statistics, curious 
arithmetic and outright hocus-pocus. He 
would place shipyard contracts abroad—to 
the impairment of our national interests— 
and to the detriment of our shipyard work- 
ers. He brands as “too expensive” something 
which our great nation must have to survive. 

For a nation that values dearly freedom 
and security for all, a price tag should never 
be placed on anything that contributes to, or 
strengthens, those prized possessions, Each 
day, we make a distinction between necessary 
and unnecessary expenditures, and no in- 
formed authority would relegate ships and 
shipyards to the category of unnecessary. 
Through the years, it has been proven, time 
and again, that ships—both naval and mer- 
chant—plus shipyards are vital to our sur- 
vival and to the preservation of our precious 
liberties. 

From the standpoint of things which are 
necessary and essential, a few comments on 
the costs of each are important. 

Within the framework of our “Consensus 
Report”, we conservatively estimate that an 
annual expenditure of approximately $200 
million could enable construction of ships in 
U.S. shipyards toward attainment of an 
American flag merchant marine which could 
carry an increasing share of our nation’s 
trade and commerce. Included in this 
amount would be the requirements for do- 
mestic shipping. Is this too high a price to 
pay in an expanding economy and with an 
ever-increasing trade pattern? We say no“, 
especially when the expenditures will also 
have the consequential effects of gainful em- 
ployment for our people, stability for our 

, and yields to the Federal Treasury 
‘in the form of personal and corporate taxes. 

Certainly, a program in the magnitude of 
$200 million annually to enable the con- 
struction in United States shipyards of suffi- 
cient vessels to accomplish the carriage of not 
less than 30% of the exports and imports of 
the United States aboard United States flag 
ships by 1975”, as recommended by the Mari- 
time Advisory Committee of which I am 
privileged to be a member, must be carefully 
conceived to permit optimum utilization of 
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facilities and manpower. The program 
should be divided into logical yearly incre- 
ments so as to achieve a realistic build-up 
and so as to achieve desired objectives in a 
reasonable period of time. On this basis, we 
firmly believe that Congressional approval 
will be forthcoming. 

In the area of research and development 
for maritime and shipbuilding purposes, the 
pitiful level of governmental support in the 
last decade can only be explained by an 
absolute failure of federal leadership and 
bureaucratic bungling. No such misman- 
agement has been associated with the alloca- 
tion of federal funds and national resources 
for aircraft and aerospace research and de- 
velopment, and there is no question about 
our nation’s superiority in these fields. A 
fraction of what is spent for space research 
and development would vastly strengthen 
the American Merchant Marine and we 
therefore believe that an annual appro- 
priation of $100 million for 5 years for mari- 
time and shipyard research and development 
is not unrealistic or unreasonable. Here 
again, a careful program, incorporating the 
best ideas of labor, industry and government 
must be devised so as to take advantage of 
advancing technologies and new concepts, 
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Opportunities for nuclear propulsion and 
complete transportation systems must be 
fully explored. Such an effort, however, can- 
not succeed without government leadership 
and financial support. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee, I believe I speak most candidly when 
I say that the shipyard workers of this coun- 
try—and their counterparts in other Amer- 
ican industries—strenuously resent the ha- 
rangue of a single governmental official—the 
Maritime Administrator—who would take 
away all or part of their livelihood through 
foreign shipbuilding and ship repairing. We 
are also disturbed by the fact that he con- 
tinues on this course despite statements of 
other Administration officials to the contrary. 
In this sort of vacuum, the Congress must 
exert leadership—if not, we are fast ap- 
proaching the point of no return beyond 
which retrieval of an essential maritime 
eapability will be many times more costly 
than we presently anticipate—if not almost 
impossible. We, of the labor movement, 
are therefore deeply gratified by the Com- 
mittee’s searching scrutiny of the present 
serious situation—and we are fully confident 
that your decisions, recommendations and 
actions will be in the right direction. 


Summary of direct and indirect assistance 


Country 
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Colombia. 
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United States. 


Uruguay 
Venezuela. 
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1 Consists of meeting deficits incurred in the operation of ships owned by the Government or in which they have 


an interest. No operating subsidy is granted to 
The Government owns and 8 the major shi 


private companies, 


ard. 
The Government owned or controlled steamship 120 is exempt from taxes. 


4 Coastal trade only. 
š Suspended February 1965. 


The Government owns the controlling interest in the major shipyard: 


Summary of Government aids to maritime industries 


? Domestic only. 
2 Not se y to shipping. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam is rapidly degenerating 
to the point where brutal reprisal en- 
courages brutal reprisal, and neither side 
will any longer be in complete control 
of its own actions. 


The aggressor government of North 
Vietnam has threatened to escalate hos- 
tilities by brutality and threats against 
captured American airmen, contrary to 
all international agreements. At the 
same time, the righteous anger of the 
American people may well demand re- 
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taliation beyond the design of our policy- 
makers in Washington. 

And once again, civilization will have 
retrogressed to the level of “an eye for 
an eye—a tooth for a tooth.” 

All Americans pray that U.S. leader- 
ship will be able to bring about the 
termination of hostilities in Vietnam, at 
the earliest possible date. I believe that 
our citizens, as well as most of the free 
world, look to Washington to supply the 
kind of initiative, both military and 
diplomatic, that will rule out reprisal, 
and rule in a peace settlement. 

Unfortunately such initiative has too 
often been lacking. Unfortunately the 
Pentagon and the State Department too 
often react to crises and opportunities 
rather than showing the initiative that 
might bring about an early peace in Asia, 

For instance, many of us urged the ad- 
ministration months ago to strike at 
strictly military targets near Hanoi and 
Haiphong in order to blunt increasing 
aggression in South Vietnam, and to per- 
suade North Vietnam to negotiate. If 
the objective is to save lives and to end 
the conflict, why were such actions wrong 
in January but right in July? 

Last January, the administration ap- 
pealed to the United Nations to play a 
role toward a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnam war, and sent its representatives 
to the four corners of the earth in order 
to establish a broad basis for peace nego- 
tiations. If new initiatives toward nego- 
tiated settlement of the Vietnam war 
were worth trying then, is it not now 
more important than ever before that 
the United States exhaust every possi- 
bility in the pursuit of an early and 
meaningful peace? 

While I advocated increased air strikes 
at military targets in January, and I 
support those actions taken on June 29, 
there is a mounting danger today that 
continued military acceleration without 
an equal acceleration of peace-seeking 
efforts may well result in the eventual 
negotiations over a wasteland. If the 
present situation continues, we may win 
a military victory—but what will we 
have won? 

Hanoi has made it patently clear that 
direct negotiations with the United 
States, at this time, are out of the ques- 
tion. But recent developments in Asia 
offer a timely opportunity to investigate 
a new approach to a Vietnamese settle- 
ment, one that may overcome Hanol's 
objections to direct U.S. involvement, 
and yet an approach that would guaran- 
tee consideration of U.S. interests. 

The newly organized Asia and Pa- 
cific Council—South Korea, Philippines, 
Thailand, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Republic of China, Malasia, South 
Vietnam, Laos-observer—might well be 
the instrument through which a new and 
aggressive peace offensive could be 
launched. On July 2; Charles H. Percy, 
Republican senatorial candidate in Illi- 
nois, suggested that an Asian attempt at 
reaching a settlement of the Vietnam 
conflict might be a valuable addition to 
the diplomatic arsenal that has so far 
been unable to breach the wall of Hanoi’s 
obstinance. 

In short, I have long objected to a 
military policy of trying to stem aggres- 
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sion with one arm tied behind our back. 
At the same time, I am deeply concerned 
that we are permitting a similar handi- 
cap to hinder our efforts to find a just 
peace. 

Mr. President, the statement of 
Charles H. Percy is the type of imagina- 
tive thinking desperately needed, in and 
out of Government, if our goals are to 
be realized. Therefore, I ask consent to 
have his statement inserted in the 
Recor at this time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

America’s escalation of the war in Vietnam 
in recent days makes it imperative that we 
now quicken and intensify our efforts to 
seek a just peace. By bombing within 900 
yards of a large civilian center, we have 
multiplied the risks of this war—the risk of 
Chinese intervention, the risk of enemy esca- 
lation, the risk of still more casualties among 
innocent men, women and children, If we 
must accelerate the war—as the Adminis- 
tration believes we must—then let us also 
accelerate the pursuit of peace. 

As we all know, the enemy has indicated 
that he is not prepared to negotiate directly 
with the United States. Therefore, I urge 
& new approach to end this tragic war. 

I earnestly suggest that a conference of all 
Asian nations be called to work toward a set- 
tlement of the Vietnam war. I further sug- 
gest that such a conference could be called 
by U Thant, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. Himself an Asian, U Thant, enjoys 
the confidence of both East and West, and 
would exert an influence clearly free of na- 
tional self-interest. 

An all-Asian “peacemaking” conference 
would allow those most directly endangered 
to deal directly with the problem at hand. 
Its recommendations would reflect an under- 
standing of the region which is essential 
to the restoration of peace. It would serve 
to find an Asian solution to a problem in 
Asia which threatens the peace of the world, 

No one could guarantee the success of such 
a conference, but it is an approach worth 
trying. Perhaps an Asian conference would 
be only a beginning. But let us begin. 


WHIRLWIND 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a thought-provoking and 
timely editorial titled, ‘““Whirlwind—Dr. 
King May Reject It but He Helped Sow 
the Wind That Bred It,” appeared in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer, on July 
18. I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues this editorial, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Wuirtwinp—Dr. Kine May REJECT Ir BUT 
He HELPED Sow THE WIND THAT BRED Ir 
That is a fine and deceptive line the Rev. 

Martin Luther King draws between racial 

violence and civil disobedience. 

In the King formula you make certain 
demands on Government in the name of a 
minority group. The demands may be, fre- 
quently are, beyond the legitimate power of 
Government to bestow. So you “demon- 
strate” in support of them. You march en 
mass, You lie down in the streets and block 
traffic. You overrun a Court House, You 
obstruct the public in use of sidewalks. You 
interfere with the transaction of legitimate 
business. Tou court arrest. 

Your conduct is deliberately provocative. 
It inspires rebellion by those you represent. 
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When tolerated it leads to new excesses on 
the part of those into whose consciousness 
has been hammered the notion that they are 
an oppressed people. Its inevitable fruit is 
violence. And when it comes and the au- 
thorities try to restore order you shout of 
police brutality. 

Dr. King may preach non-violence, but it 
is hardly coincidence that wherever he 
moves, violence follows. He may talk of 
peace, but his exhortations and demands 
breed riots, 

Never before in the history of this or any 
other Country has so small a minority won 
so many concessions in so short a time from 
so large a majority. 

In successive years Congress enacted 
sweeping laws in behalf of our Negro citi- 
zens which, in the judgment of many legal 
authorities and fair minded citizens, go far 
beyond both constitutional authority and a 
realistic concept of civil rights. And at the 
moment the lawmakers have under consider- 
ation in the name of racial justice a third 
piece of legislation in this series that un- 
questionably does violence to even a rudi- 
mentary sense of property rights. 

In spite of all of this, indeed perhaps be- 
cause of it, there is less satisfaction in the 
Negro community today than ever before, 
as witness such outbreaks as that now rock- 
ing Chicago and less spectacular manifesta- 
tions in other parts of the Country. The 
appetite for concession is insatiable. 

It all raises the very serious question, a 
question which should command the 
thoughtful consideration o every citizen in 
the land whose sense of justice has not been 
warped, whether or not it is possible within 
the framework of an orderly society to sat- 
isfy these people at all. 

Back in 1964, when racial disorder had not 
yet reached the peaks it since has attained, 
there was an ominous phrase that fell from 
many lips. It was “White Backlash.” 

Today, a phrase more often heard is 
“Black Power.” 

Dr. King and those who join him in pub- 
lic rejection of Black Power and its connota- 
tion of violence may be sincere. They may 
have fathered something they cannot con- 
trol. But if the excesses of this offspring 
bring down on them and on the Country the 
full fury of the thus far controlled Back- 
lash, thus setting back a full generation the 
conquest of racial intolerance in this land, 
on them will fall a major part of the respon- 
sibility. 


CHUCK THOMPSON: VOICE OF THE 
BALTIMORE COLTS AND ORIOLES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, every 
sports fan in Maryland knows the voice 
of Chuck Thompson. He broadcasts the 
games of both the Baltimore Colts and 
the Baltimore Orioles. He is the only 
television newsman in the country to 
handle both major league baseball and 
football in the same city. 

Many indelible memories are etched in 
the minds of Baltimoreans with the voice 
of Chuck Thompson as an accompani- 
ment. Those who watched it will never 
forget the great sudden-death playoff of 
1958, when the Colts beat the New York 
Giants for the National Football League 
championship. Chuck Thompson called 
that game for the nationwide audience, 

This summer, Chuck Thompson 
seems to be successfully cajoling the 
Orioles toward their first American 
League pennant. We Marylanders hope 
that the Nation’s viewers will again hear 
285 voice in October during the World 

es. 
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In recent years, Chuck Thompson has 
won recognition as one of America's best 
sportscasters. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Recorp an article from the April 1966, 
issue of Baltimore magazine, which de- 
scribes his outstanding achievements. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Magazine, April 1966] 
Wr Miss AGNES WENT TO WAR 
(By John C. Schmidt) 


Here’s the TV announcer doing a pro foot- 
ball game, all but chained to his seat in front 
of a microphone for three hours on a Sunday 
afternoon, A million or more people in his 
home town and along five or six regional net- 
works are hanging on his every word as he 
describes the fast-moving game unfolding on 
the field. Most of the time, however, he 
doesn't look at the field—his eyes are on 
four TV monitors arrayed in front of him. 
To do the job he has to be able to instantly 
associate names and numbers for up to 80 
men, half of whom are relative strangers. As 
a further test of his concentration, he wears 
bulky earphones through which the program 
director talks to him in one ear and the pro- 
ducer in the other, passing along upcoming 
camera shots, commercial roll cues and di- 
rections for station breaks. At times, it's 
enough to make you throw up your hands 
and shout: Go to war, Miss Agnes! 

Chuck Thompson, the name inseparably 
joined with that usually jubilant cry in 
Baltimore, has been the play caller for the 
Colts since 1949, and for the Orioles since 
1955. He is the only sportscaster in the 
country to do both major league football and 
baseball in the same city. He is probably on 
the air longer than any other broadcaster in 
the region, in terms of actual time on mike, 
since he does the full slate of 165 Oriole 
games and 14 Colt games during the regular 
season, as well as most of the two teams’ ex- 
hibition contests. On fall weekends when 
the two sports overlap, he’ll do them both 
when jet travel makes this possible. In the 
off-season, he may sandwich in an occasional 
basketball game, hockey game or golf match. 
No matter where he goes or what he does, 
he’s recognized by a colorful topper—the hat 
section of his wardrobe contains about a 
dozen specimens at any given time, not in- 
cluding straws. 

Chuck’s finest hour on the air to date has 
to be the 1958 sudden-death playoff for the 
National Football League championship be- 
tween the Colts and the New York Giants, 
a clash which has unashamedly been called 
The Greatest Football Game Ever Played. It 
was seen all over the country, and its high 
points were recorded and distributed by his 
employer and sponsor, the National Brew- 
ing Company. In addition, he has been 
named Outstanding Maryland Sportscaster 
for four of the last five years by his local 
contemporaries. In a national poll several 
years ago, Chris Shenkel, who broadcasts for 
the New York Yankees, and Chuck finished 
1 and 2 among all the sportscasters in the 
country. 

Such stature suggests permanent en- 
trenchment in the sports life of Baltimore, 
but Chuck is realistic enough to admit that 
there is no security in his line of work. 
“None whatsoever, and that includes my ar- 
rangement with National, which I think is 
one of the finest anywhere. For everybody in 
this business, whether you work for a spon- 
sor, an agency, a network or a ball club, 
how long you last depends on how the public 
accepts you. If the public likes you, you 
work. If they don't, you're not going to 
work very long.” 

While it lasts, though, it’s a great life— 
isn’t it? Take the year as a whole. From 
mid-January to mid-March, he doesn't have 
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to go on the air once. Of course, there is 
the Colt highlight film to do and some com- 
mercials to make, plus a lot of personal ap- 
pearances along the rubber-chicken circuit, 
since this is the only time when the people 
who like to hold banquets and luncheons 
can get baseball and football personalities 
together at the same time. “And so they 
have quite a few banquets,” says Chuck. 
“The brewery tries to limit me to about 
three appearances a week, but it seldom 
works out that way. Take a week in the 
middle of February for example, Monday 
night I went with the baseball caravan to 
Gettysburg. Tuesday I was in Norfolk for a 
dinner with the Sportsmens Club there. 
Wednesday I had a luncheon in Baltimore 
during the day and the Football Foundation 
Scholarship Athlete Awards banquet at night. 
On Thursday, I m.c.’d another luncheon, this 
one for the brewery’s salesmen. Friday I 
didn’t have a thing.” 

At the end of February, Chuck and his 
partner, Frank Messer, take off for the 
Orioles’ spring training camp in Florida. 
There they broadcast exhibition games, re- 
new acquaintances with team regulars 
and get to know promising newcomers well 
enough to fill in the hometown fans on those 
who make the squad. The regular season 
will bring a game averaging 2i% hours in 
length almost every day—twice on Sunday— 
from mid-April to the end of September. 
Half of them are in Baltimore, the others 
on a road that runs all the way to the West 
Coast. In the course of a season, Chuck will 
travel 75,000 miles. 

Then comes the interesting part, the time 
when baseball and football overlap. Says 
Chuck: That's the time of the year when 
you're more tired than any other. You drop 
off the baseball club on Friday or Saturday 
and go do football on Sunday. Then back 
to baseball on Monday, maybe in a city 2,000 
miles away from where you were. This goes 
on for up to three weeks. Believe me, it’s a 
tough schedule to carry.” 

There's no letup when baseball ends, be- 
cause by then the NFL schedule is hitting 
its stride and usually getting more and more 
hectic as the weeks go by. Besides sending 
the Colt away games back to Baltimore, 
Chuck does TV for opposing cities when 
the Colts are home, as well as two or three 
games not involving the Colts. By the time 
it’s all over in mid-January, he admits, you're 
really tired. 

As true as this may be, it’s not an impres- 
sion that listeners to Baltimore baseball and 
football are likely to get from tuning in. 
Chuck is regarded as one of the most glib 
and pleasant announcers in the business, not 
to mention colorful, “Go to war Miss Agnes” 
is by now a classic—it came from a former 
neighbor and golf partmer of Chuck who 
would yell it every time he missed a putt; 
since he was a pretty bad putter, Chuck 
heard it a lot and it stayed with him. Ain't 
the beer cold” means things are pretty good 
for our side, and when an Oriole home run 
ties a game at 1-1, it makes the folks as good 
as the people. A tense Colt situation might 
give Chuck goosebumps as big as hard- 
boiled eggs, and they might not make that 
first down by more by more than the length 
of his nose. On a hot night in D.C, Stadium, 
you can get warm just shaking hands, and 
the opposition might take the lead with a 
bleeding-heart single that wasn't hit hard 
enough to break a paper cup. When right- 
fielder Bowens chases a high fly ball toward 
the seats, Chuck won’t allow him a chance 
at it, at least not without a ticket. 

Without this knack of Chuck’s for bring- 
ing the game down to earth, listening to 
broadcast sports would be a lot less fun 
for the Baltimore fans. And without a 
lot of behind-the-scenes legwork and a firm 
set of ground rules which the veteran sports- 
caster has developed, his relaxed yet informa- 
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tive delivery might be altogether different. 
There's a lot more to it than meets the ear. 

Before a game, both Chuck and Frank 
Messer make up lists of the opposing team 
members and their corresponding numbers. 
In the case of football, they carry this list 
with them all week and in spare moments, 
such as sitting at a red light or waiting 
for service in a restaurant, they'll take it out 
and study it. Chuck also makes up what 
amounts to his own spotting board, contain- 
ing any important records the players may 
have achieved or be about to achieve, whether 
or not a man has been All-Pro, his hometown 
and any unusual personal traits. “This is 
entertainment, you know, and you've got 
to sell it. You can get too cute, but I try to 
keep it a little light whenever I can.” 

Chuck's basic play-by-play style goes back 
to Reading, Pa., where he learned the ABC’s 
of play-by-play from Les Quailey, a repre- 
sentative of the N. W. Ayer Agency. Ayer 
had the Atlantic Refining Company account 
to sponsor high school and college football 
throughout the East, and Quailey had worked 
some years before with Ted Husing in the 
days of broadcasting’s infancy. 

“Quailey’s golden rule in football was 
‘down, yardage and team possession’,” recalls 
Chuck. “Not just once in a while, but every 
time they break the huddle. He was also a 
firm believer, in baseball, that you identify by 
position first, name second. You never as- 
sume that every one of your listeners knows 
that Jerry Adair is a second baseman, and so 
it’s not a ground ball hit to Adair—it's a 
ground ball hit to second and Adair fields, 
Also in basketball, Quailey always felt it was 
extremely important that your possession be 
determined by team: Johnson doesn't re- 
bound—the Bullets rebound with Johnson in 
possession. 

“These are little hard and fast rules he 
made us abide by, and I still do to a great 
extent because I believe they're sound. He 
also insisted that when doing a football game, 
you chart the game. So Ihave a downs chart 
that I make up on which I write every play, 
so I can keep the yardages straight. This is 
very important if you have to recap the game. 
Not many years ago I did a Thanksgiving Day 
game between Detroit and the Green Bay 
Packers. The game ran just long enough for 
us to run about two minutes into a new 
quarter-hour segment. Now whether you 
use two minutes of the segment or all of it, 
you have to pay for the whole thing, so nat- 
urally you’re going to use it. I had a recap 
of about twelve minutes that day, and with- 
out the chart I couldn’t have done it.” 

The easiest sport to call, as far as Chuck 
is concerned, is basketball. Football is next, 
and the toughest is baseball. “The baseball 
season is so long. You're on the air every 
day for up to 3 hours, and so much of the 
game is repetitious, An average pitcher will 
throw—if he has a pretty good game—say 120 
pitches. Well, the other guy's also throwing 
120 pitches, so you're going to have the very 
same thing happen maybe 250 times per 
game. If you were to describe it the same 
way 250 times, you’d drive your audience 
right out of their minds. So every spring, I 
sit down with Frank and we try to think up 
as many different descriptive phrases for the 
pitcher delivering the ball as we can. A 
master at this was a fellow I had the great 
advantage of working with some years ago in 
Philadelphia, Byrum Saam, I took notes on 
him one afternoon and in the course of the 
game he used 86 different descriptions for the 
pitcher throwing the ball to the plate. This 
variety is most important when you're on 
radio, of course.” 

Another problem occasionally posed by 
baseball is how to fill time on TV when a 
game is delayed by rain. The longest fill 
Chuck ever did was an hour and 45 minutes 
(TV does not revert to local stations during 
such delays because cable charges must be 
paid whether the facilities are used or not, 
and it is also more difficult for a television 
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station to fill an indeterminate period of time 
than for a radio station). Frank Messer de- 
scribes Chuck as a real master at filling, be- 
cause of his fund of stories about players 
and his broad knowledge of sports in general. 
The hardest thing to do in baseball is call a 
game in which one side has an overwhelming 
lead, both announcers agree. On the other 
hand, you never mind an overtime game it's 
got to be tense and an attentive audience is 
a sure thing. 

Football presents a whole set of different 
problems, in that it is a much faster-moving 
game and it is covered on television with a 
lot more electronic showmanship than base- 
ball. When Chuck does an NFL game, he has 
two monitors which show the picture going 
over the air. He keeps his eyes on one of 
these and makes all his call from what he 
sees on the screen, with two exceptions— 
when the ball is thrown or kicked. This is in 
accord with another cardinal rule: never talk 
about anything that isn’t on the monitor; it 
makes your audience furious. You have to 
watch the live action on a pass because the 
cameras do not always catch what goes on 
between passer and receiver, and it would be 
easy to miss a defiection or interception. 

In addition to these monitors, there is one 
on which videotape replays are usually given 
a quick preview before being aired, and an- 
other screen for the stop-action feature that 
was introduced last year. These monitors 
aren't 21-inchers such as you have at home, 
either. They are less than half that size and 
can sometimes be in a position where the sun 
reflects off them. So if Chuck occasionally 
calls a tackle by Stonebreaker and it was 
really Gaubatz, it doesn’t mean his eyes are 

ing bad. 

With so much to watch and with the 
various instructions coming in on earphones, 
Chuck says calling a football game reduces 
itself to 2½ hours of absolute, all-out con- 
centration. It's so intense, in fact that after 
a game he will find it impossible to recall 
specific plays, unless they were positively sen- 
sational, without first going over his chart 
or reviewing the game films. And this can be 
embarrassing at post-game cocktail parties. 

Any announcer gets to know a lot about 
the sport he does, but Chuck has found that 
there is danger in becoming too knowledge- 
able, because then you begin to anticipate, “I 
don't want to know before a ball game any 
specific play that Don Shula and Unitas may 
have prepared, because if I know that this 
play is available, and this is something 
they've never used before, TIl begin to look 
for it, and then I get myself in trouble. 
You've got to let it hit you the way it hits 
the listeners, so you are just as surprised as 
they are.” 

Like other broadcasters, Chuck gets his 
share of criticism for being biased, but in 
his case, more often than not he'll be called 
down by Baltimore fans for not being en- 
thusiastic enough about the Colts or Orioles. 
What these fans don't know is that most 
games, especially televised football, go to a 
large area of the country and are seen by 
people who wouldn't know Gary Cuozzo if 
you hung a neon sign on him. Colt games 
seen in Baltimore are usually relayed as far 
south as Florida and sometimes as far west 
as Mississippi. The broadcaster has to be 
impartial and give credit to both sides when 
due. 

Something else in baseball telecasting that 
most fans don't realize is that out-of-town 
games are picked up by crews from the city 
of origination. Chuck gives an example of 
the headaches this can create. “Let’s say 
you're in New York and you're televising. 
Well, Joe Garagiola, the New York announc- 
er, may have talked to Mantle of Kubek or 
Pepitone before the ball game and set up 
some little gimmick that he'd like to try, 
something he can talk about to his audience. 
Well, that’s fine. Here we are doing the 
game, using the New York crew and New 
York pictures, and all of a sudden we get 
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the whole screen full of Pepitone's shoe. 
This is great if I know what Garagiola and 
Pepitone have talked about, but I haven't 
got the slightest idea. So what am I sup- 
posed to say about Pepitone’s shoe? It's a 
size 104%?” 

Pitfalls like these are legion to a sports 
broadcaster. There are situations in baseball 
where the bunt is all but mandatory. Chuck 
can the possibility of a bunt but 
he'd better not say any more, because if he 
says it's a bunting situation and they don't 
bunt, then 10,000 fans are instantly angry: 
“Thompson said they should have bunted 
and they didn’t and now they're out—what 
the hell’s the matter with them?” 

Everybody talks about the weather? The 
sports announcer had better not. It may be 
90 degrees at 8 o'clock when Steve Barber 
takes to the mound, his shirt soaked with 
sweat before he throws the first pitch, and 
the natural inclination is to talk about how 
uncomfortable it is at the old ball park to- 
night. But this is not in the best interests 
of the ball club or the sponsor, so restraint is 
in order. Similarly, when the club has been 
playing good ball and only 3,500 fans turn 
out for a home game, it’s hard to keep from 
chiding the stay-at-homes. Chuck pleads 
guilty to this occasionally, even though he 
knows it violates another ground rule—you 
never tell the public what to do. 

Savvy like this is the product of long 
evolution—it was nearly 30 years ago that 
Chuck broadcast his first football game. He 
was paid $5 for it and was overpaid at that, 
he says. He was born in Palmer, Mass., grew 
up there and got his first job driving a milk 
truck, which he believes responsible for his 
being able to get along on 4 to 5 hours sleep 
a night even now. In 1927, the family 
moved to Reading. Not until his last year 
in high school was Chuck able to persuade 
his mother to let him play football—she 
wanted him to be a singer. He did do some 
singing with his high school band, then on a 
dare took a radio audition and got a job at 
WEEU at $14.20 a week. 

There was something about radio in Read- 
ing in those days, because at one time, be- 
tween two local stations the personnel in- 
cluded—as Chuck would say—the likes of 
Bailey Goss, Galen Fromme, Mel Quinn, him- 
self and an announcer now on network TV 
whose professional name is Charles Stark. 
Thompson stayed in Reading until 1942, then 
moved to Philadelphia as staff announcer for 
WIBG. World War II intervened, and he saw 
infantry service in Europe before it was over. 

He went back to Philadelphia and began 
doing play-by-play for both the Phillies and 
Athletics in baseball, Eagles’ football, War- 
riors’ basketball and Rockets’ hockey. His 
first network crack at play-by-play came by 
accident in Baltimore in 1948. He was hired 
to do the color and commercials for a Navy- 
Missouri game at the Stadium, and when he 
finished his opening color bit, he said, “Now 
here’s your play-by-play announcer, Connie 
Desmond.” But Desmond had been taken 
suddenly ill and said, “Thank you, and now, 
here's your play-by-play announcer, Chuck 
Thompson.” Chuck's call of the game 
amounted to an on-the-air audition for the 
agency handing the Gunther beer account, 
and as a result of it, Chuck was hired to do 
the International League Orioles, replacing 
Bill Dyer. 

For the next three years he was also the 
voice of Naval Academy football games, and 
in 1955, he joined the National Brewing 
Company’s team of sports announcers to do 
the Colt games and those of the new Amer- 
ican League Orioles. Since that year, Chuck 
and his wife, Rose, have lived in the Du- 
laney Valley section. They have three chil- 
dren: a married daughter, Sandy; Susan, 
who is 18, and Craig, 14. 

Chuck has seen the broadcasting of sports 
come a long way since the days of telegraphic 
reconstruticon of baseball, and he did his 
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share of this, too. Some of the greatest 
changes have been in the last few years since 
the television networks have dominated the 
picture. Television has done a great deal 
to build today’s sports, particularly pro foot- 
ball, Chuck says, and some of the new tech- 
niques like instant replay can add a great 
deal to the enjoyment and understanding 
of the games. But they must be used with 
discretion, he believes, something which is 
not always the case now. 

How far can you go with gimmicks? He 
tells where he would draw the line: “Take 
the business of wiring the quarterback. I'm 
a little bit of a hero worshipper and even 
though I’ve been in the game a long time, 
these professional athletes never cease to 
amaze me. I think there should be some 
areas that are sacred to these men. Only 
a professional football player should ever be 
allowed into a huddle. Television and the 
public, I think, have no right to be there. 
Only that man who has the unique ability 
to play professional sports belongs in a club- 
house, or on the bench. Suppose you took 
the public into every huddle, into every 
conference on the mound. Pretty soon 
they'd be as knowledgable as the profes- 
sionals, and then who'd watch it? With 
parabolic microphones, you now hear the 
quarterback’s call. So you hear it. What 
does it mean to you? The public should 
always have a little bit to wonder about, I 
believe.” 

He also thinks there is some danger of 
overexposure to sports via television. “The 
major leagues, when they undertook their 
Game of the Week series, would not allow 
the telecasts in any major league city, but 
they sent them into minor league cities all 
over the country. So what happened? The 
fan, rather than pay his money to support 
the local team, stayed home and watched the 
big league teams on TV. This contributed 
as much as anything else to the downfall of 
minor league baseball. 

“The football people, under Bert Bell, had 
a very sane television policy. Bell would not 
allow any home game to be televised locally, 
and this is now being relaxed somewhat. 
Next season, the network that controls NFL 
television will send another game into the 
Baltimore area on Sunday afternoons when 
the Colts are playing at home. I don’t think 
this is wise. One reason why they're doing 
it, of course, is to compete with the American 
Football League game that is on locally at 
the same time. I think the NFL wants an 
all-out conquest of the AFL. They've been 
much more successful in signing their college 
draft choices, and the TV ratings have greatly 
favored the NFL. Now, by televising every 
week in NFL cities, they will have head-to- 
head competition with the AFL on television. 
It would seem to me that the fan who has the 
right to buy one of the 10,000 Colts tickets 
that are put on sale for every home game, 
and even the season ticket holder to an ex- 
tent, when a Sunday comes up that's going 
to be cold or uncomfortable, I feel that he'll 
be content to stay home, listen to the Colt 
game on radio and watch the other game on 
television.” 

Chuck feels there is plenty of room for two 
leagues in pro football and that the AFL is 
here to stay, but that sooner or later, there 
will have to be some kind of merger with the 
NFL. It could start, he thinks, with a com- 
mon draft, which would relieve the clubs of 
having to pay the fantastic bonuses for un- 
proven players which have become fashion- 
able lately. Beyond a common draft, he fore- 
sees the possibility of something similar to 
what happened when the All-American Con- 
ference went out of existence; certain of the 
teams, including Baltimore's, joined the NFL. 

For baseball, he predicts a great future, 
Says the sport has weathered some of its 
toughest times in recent years. As exemplary, 
he cites the efforts of Gabe Paul and the 
Cleveland Indians’ ownership to rebuild their 
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organization, win back the fans and emerge 
as a fine ball club. “Here in Baltimore, we 
can be grateful to Lee MacPhail for building 
one of the most solid baseball organizations 
in the league. I truthfully think that the 
new ownership and the new front office peo- 
ple are going to reap the harvest of what 
MacPhail has done for a long time to come.” 

And it is baseball that is occupying Chuck’s 
attention at this time of the year at least, 
most of his attention. It is the best time of 
all for a sports announcer, he says. You 
work only three days a week, do very little 
traveling, enjoy the warmth of Florida while 
the north worries about late snowstorms. 
And you fish—it’s his main recreation now 
(he used to golf constantly with Bailey Goss, 
but since Bailey was killed in an automobile 
accident four years ago, Chuck has just about 
quit the game). 

Now it’s fishing. “I fished a lot with my 
dad when I was young but gave it up when 
I got married. Then, when Frank joined me 
two years ago, he got me started again, and 
I've got it worse now than I ever did. Dur- 
ing the baseball season when Im home, I'll 
fish Loch Raven four times a week. When 
I’m down south I fish Okeechobee, Biscayne, 
the Everglades. The thing about fishing— 
once the boat leaves the dock, there’s no re- 
call, They can’t bring a caddy cart out to 
get you and take you back, and there are no 
telephones. Plus the excitement of the un- 
known. You fish Key Biscayne or Flamingo 
in the Everglades—son-of-a-gun you don't 
know what's going to hit your line. It could 
be a sea trout, or a Kingfish, a bonefish, any 
number of different fish. I dearly love to 
fish, and I love the warm weather, Believe 
me, there's nothing like it.” 

And ain't the beer cold. 


PROPOSED BRIDGE CANYON AND 
MARBLE CANYON DAMS ON THE 
COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed plan to build two power dams in 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado has 
stirred an intense national debate. 

News stories as well as editorials have 
been written in profusion. In addition, 
thousands of individual Americans have 
been moved to write to their representa- 
tives in Congress. 

My own mail box has been bulging 
with constituent mail on the Grand 
Canyon dams and, I might add, this 
stream of mail has been running over- 
whelmingly against the proposal. 

It is clear, I think, that the American 
people are opposed to any dams in the 
Grand Canyon and, in fact, wish this 
unparalleled national treasure to remain 
inviolate. 

In a recent article carried by the 
Washington Post, columnist Marquis 
Childs provided a most interesting anal- 
ysis of the modern-day pressures on the 
canyon, as well as an even-handed sum- 
mary of the pros and cons of the con- 
troversy over the proposed dams. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Child’s 
column of July 15, 1966, be printed in 
the Recor after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 15, 
1966] 


GROWING PRESSURE ON GRAND CANYON 
(By Marquis Childs) 
GRAND CANYON, An Z. Down at the bottom 


of the canyon is the dark impenetrable rock 
that is at least a billion years old. To a 
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crowded room full of tourists of every age 
the ranger is giving the daily lecture on the 
story of the earth as written in this astonish- 
ing spectacle like nothing else made by na- 
ture or by man. 

“You know,” he says in conclusion, “our 
time on this earth is very short. I have just 
one suggestion for you. Try to find a little 
place on the rim where you can be alone and 
there for a little while think about how long 
this process has been going on.” 

Since tourists are coming into Grand Can- 
yon National Park at the rate of up to 15,000 
a day this advice is not easy to follow. It 
suggests the struggle to preserve a sense of 
wonder—the majesty of this phenomenon de- 
fying these puny newcomers to earth—in the 
face of amassinvasion. And just now some- 
thing new has been added with the proposal 
to build two high dams at each end of the 
canyon. 

The powerful forces driving for Bridge Can- 
yon and Marble Canyon dams have touched 
off a classic combat between the conserva- 
tionists and the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Department of Interior. The Bureau, 
with the backing of every political figure in 
Arizona, including Barry Goldwater, is push- 
ing the project with what the conservation- 
ists charge is propaganda defrayed by tax- 
payers’ money. 

Gov. Samuel Goddard of Arizona, a Demo- 
crat, belittles the conservation argument. 
He says that the reservoirs to be created by 
the dams would affect only a few miles of the 
Colorado River as it flows through the na- 
tional park. And the reservoirs would not 
be visible at any point to which tourists now 
come. Moreover, he says that the lake cre- 
ated by Bridge Canyon dam would eventually 
attract 600,000 visitors. 

But for the passionate conservationists, 
led by David Brower of the Sierra Club, it is 
the living river itself that is threatened with 
destruction. They hold sacred every mile 
of the canyon whether visible to the average 
tourist or not. If the two dams are built— 
to help arid Arizona solve its water problem— 
they will be a precedent and no national park 
will be safe from the dam builders and the 
exploiters. 

As the combat reached a critical stage 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue cracked 
down on the Sierra Club, ruling that con- 
tributions to the club were not tax deducti- 
ble, since it was trying to influence legisla- 
tion through newspaper ads. Conservation- 
ists are convinced the crackdown was inspired 
by the two Udalls, Secretary of Interior 
Stewart and Congressman Morris K., both 
Arizonans. Bower says the ruling is cost- 
ing the club $5000 a week as contributors 
cannot afford to give unless the gifts are tax 
deductible. 

People versus nature—that is the frame in 
which the conflict over the dams belong. 
Mobile America is on the move. They come 
with every kind of trailer and house caravan, 
tents and camping equipment, to occupy sites 
prepared by the National Park Service. Space 
is always short even though camp sites and 
motels are constantly being expanded. 

On the whole, the Park Service seems to 
have done a good job here. The camp sites 
and the motels are set in stands of ponderosa 
pine, back from the rim of the canyon so 
that they are more or less concealed. The 
rangers do all they can to keep the tourist 
invasion from overwhelming the natural set- 
ting of one of this Nation’s greatest scenic 
treasures. 

But the time is not far off when restrictions 
will have to be imposed on the mass moye- 
ment that each summer swells in volume. 
The three most crowded national parks— 
Yosemite, Yellowstone and Grand Canyon— 
each had last year around 1,700,000 visitors. 
About 90 per cent came in their own cars, 
making at the peak for bumper-to-bumper 
traffic which hardly fits the concept of the 
great open spaces. 
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Here at Grand Canyon the increase this 
year is running at about 18 per cent. They 
are talking of requiring tourists to leave 
their own cars outside the park and come in 
on buses. While this would relieve the con- 
gestion it would bring an outcry from hardy 
travelers carrying their own camping equip- 
ment. 

Secretary Udall has gone further than this. 
He suggested recently that in the not-too- 
distant future a reservation system must be 
imposed. If you want to visit Yellowstone or 
Grand Canyon you will have to make a reser- 
vation several years in advance and perhaps 
pay a deposit to insure a camp site or a motel 
room, 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
EDWARD GARMATZ, OF MARY- 
LAND, AT GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES AT U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, the Honorable Epwarp A. 
Garmatz, is one of the greatest experts 
on merchant marine problems to serve 
in Congress for a long time. 

Not long ago, Congressman GaRMATZ 
delivered the main graduation address 
at the Merchant Marine Academy in 
Kings Point, N.Y. 

As on past occasions, he delivered a 
succinct, timely analysis of the crisis fac- 
ing the American marine transportation 
industry today. 

I should like to point out one especially 
significant passage in Congressman 
GARMATZ’S speech: 

To provide the United States with a mer- 
chant fleet adequate to transport a reason- 
able percentage of our peace-time commerce 
and to support our military forces in time 
of need, we must embark on a large-scale 
shipbuilding program in American shipyards 
now. 


In simple terms, this is the crux of 
the merchant marine issue facing Con- 
gress. Nobody understands this issue 
better than Congressman GARMATZ. No- 
body has the interests of the American 
merchant marine, and of American over- 
seas commerce and defense, more sin- 
cerely at heart than he. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of Congressman 
Epwarp Garmatz at the Kings Point 
graduation ceremonies be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HONORABLE EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT Ma- 
RINE AND FISHERIES, AT GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES, US. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
Kincs Por Nr. N.Y. 

Gentlemen of the Graduation Class, Ad- 
miral McLintock, distinguished guest, rela- 
tives and friends of the graduates, it is a 
great pleasure to be heard today. 

I bring with me the greetings and best 
wishes of my colleagues in the Congress, who 
represent as you do all areas of our great 
nation. On their behalf, as well as my own, 
I take pleasure in extending congratulations 
to you young mariners of the Class of 1966 
and to those who have guided, taught, and 
counseled you in preparation for this day— 
your parents and your teachers. 

The world of today is one of shifting power 
alliances among nations, exploding popula- 
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tions, and social revolution. We are living 
in a period of great and rapid change in 
every aspect of life and endeavor, The great 
technological achievements of recent years 
give promise of even greater progress in the 
years to come toward the goal of providing 
a better life for the people of the world. 

In the field of marine transportation dur- 
ing the past decade, we have witnessed the 
successful application of nuclear energy to 
power an American merchant ship, the de- 
velopment of hydrofoil vessels and the gen- 
eral acceptance of new methods of transport- 
ing cargo by sea. Examples are vehicle car- 
riers of roll-on, roll-off design and the large 
scale movement of general cargo in con- 
tainers, A number of new semi-automated 
cargo ships have been placed in service 
carrying the flag of the United States on the 
trade routes of the world. 

Oceanography—a field of rapidly growing 
importance—is the counterpart of space ex- 
ploration. It is perhaps even more impor- 
tant to our economy as we seek methods of 
obtaining more minerals and food from the 
world’s surface. With modern oceanographic 
research vessels, manned by merchant mar- 
iners and scientific personnel, we are probing 
the ocean’s depths. 

Yet, in this period of technological accom- 
plishment and research, it is surprising that 
the merchant marine of the United States 
has steadily declined and the problems facing 
the marine industry have grown in number 
and gravity. Seventy-two percent of our 
present merchant fleet is composed of ob- 
solescent, inefficient, and un- economical 
ships built during World War II. Our one 
nuclear powered ship, the Savannah, and 
the other ships built during the past decade 
show what can be done. Nevertheless, the 
world’s most powerful nation, our country, 
has a fifth rate merchant marine because of 
too little, too late. 

Instead of replacing our merchant fleet on 
a realistic basis, we have built a hand-full of 
new ships annually and allowed our ship- 
building industry to shrink to fifteenth place 
among the nations of the world—an all time 
low. 

Nearly three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe is covered by water. Ships plying the 
seven seas still, and will for the foreseeable 
future, transport the majority of raw mate- 
rials and finished products that must move 
from nation to nation. Commerce is the life- 
blood of our economy and every citizen of 
this great nation is affected by the type and 
volume of our imports and exports. We must 
export our manufactured products and our 
agricultural surplus if our domestic economy 
is to flourish. 

To facilitate our commerce, we have been 
blessed with some of the world’s finest coast- 
line and endowed with natural deepwater 
harbors. We are proud of our ports on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, on the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
Yet, less than nine percent of the tonnage 
moving through these harbors comes or goes 
on United States’ flag ships. This is where 
we were in 1909. It is unbelievable that a 
nation so amply provided by nature with 
all that is necessary to be the leading mari- 
time power would be content with being 
fifth rate. 

The United States has historically been a 
maritime nation. After the Revolutionary 
War, when we found ourselves excluded by 
the European nations through shipping car- 
tels and discriminatory navigation laws, we 
undertook a strong merchant marine build- 
ing program at the direction of Congress. 
Early in our history a number of laws were 
enacted to protect and support our commer- 
cial shipping endeavors. And so our mer- 
chant marine flourished under sail in the 
ear of the clipper ships. Unfortunately, 
even though we invented the steamship, we 
ignored its promise and lost our lead. 
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If we need a commercial shipping capabil- 
ity in time of peace how much greater must 
our need be in time of hostility? 

In every major and most minor conflicts 
in which the United States has been en- 
gaged since the Revolutionary War, the 
American merchant marine has had a ma- 
jor role in the transportation and support 
of our military forces. Recent history has 
recorded “The Bridge of Ships” of World 
War II fame with which the United States 
merchant marine transported the materials 
of war, not only to our forces overseas, but 
to our allies. Since that time, these same 
ships have provided the essential sea-life 
capability needed in the conflicts in Korea, 
Lebanon, and today in Vietnam. In fact, 
over 90 percent of the men and material in 
Vietnam today arrived by sea. 

Yet, because of obsolescence, the majority 
of the American merchant ships used should 
be scrapped within the next five years. They 
will no longer be economic units. It is in- 
conceivable that we should permit the United 
States to be dependent upon foreign shipping 
in time of peace or war. 

To use a popular phrase of today “would 
you believe” that American shipyards de- 
livered sixteen new ships in 1965 while over 
one hundred ships were delivered to the 
Russian merchant marine? It is a startling 
and depressing fact that Japan with a large 
shipbuilding program will construct a single 
tanker of 300,000 tons while the entire mer- 
chant ship program of this country will 
produce only 13 ships totaling less than 
200,000 deadweight tons in 1966. 

We live in a period of specialization and 
the ships of recent construction and those 
to follow will reflect this fact. In addition 
to modern cargo liners, we require ships to 
carry containers and other to transport ve- 
hicles. We must also have new bulk carriers 
for the transportation of ore, coal and grain 
and tankers for the carriage of liquid gas 
as well as petroleum products. 

To provide the United States with a mer- 
chant fleet adequate to transport a reason- 
able percentage of our peace time commerce 
and to support our military forces in time 
of need, we must embark on a large-scale 
shipbuilding program in American shipyards 
now. 

I believe I speak for the vast majority of 
my colleagues in the Congress when I say 
that such a program will be welcomed and 
have bipartisan support. The hearings of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
Chairman, have clearly shown that the pres- 
ent U.S. flag shipbuilding program is totally 
inadequate. 

A few years before the outbreak of the 
second world war, in a situation much like 
the present, Congress recognized the need 
for a revitalized merchant fleet, and passed 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. This year 
marks the 30th anniversary of this law which 
still reflects the will of our Congress, but 
which unfortunately, is not being fully im- 
plemented at present. 

The provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 for the development of a mer- 
chant fleet may be expressed as follows: 

(1) sufficient to carry the domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion 
of the foreign commerce of the country; 

(2) capable of serving as a naval auxiliary 
in the time of war; 

(3) owned by and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the United 
States; 

(4) composed of the best equipped, safest 
and most suitable types of vessels; and 

(5) manned by trained and efficient citi- 
zens of the United States. 

These objectives are as valid today as they 
were in 1936. 

We need more ships, and we need them 
now! The United States of America is the 
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wealthiest, most powerful, nation in the 
world, and it has the technical know-how 
and capability to produce the fastest, most 
productive, and efficient vessels in the world. 
I can assure you that the Congress of our 
great nation, as represented by my Com- 
mittee, as well as myself, will not sit idly 
by and allow our merchant fleet to disap- 
pear from the trade routes of the world. 

United firmly in pursuit of our goals, and 
with the skillful hands of qualified and com- 
petent seamen like yourselves manning our 
merchant ships, we can forge ahead with 
the kind of maritime program needed to keep 
the American flag participating proudly in 
its traditional and rightful role as a leader 
on world commerce. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 
all of the problems besetting the American 
Merchant Marine will disappear with a ship 
building program, but it is my conviction, 
which is shared by many of the leaders of the 
maritime industry, that this would be the 
most important step forward that could be 
taken at this time. 

Problems of crew reductions brought about 
by automation introduced in new ships 
have caused labor unrest and resulted in 
ship “tie-ups.” I believe any reasonable 
evidence of a forward looking program would 
cause these problems largely to disappear. 
Naturally, ships are of little use without 
skilled officers and seamen to man them. 

The United States Merchant Marine 
Academy had graduated only two small 
classes when World War II commenced. Yet, 
10,000 Kings Pointers moved through this 
young institution during the war years to our 
Merchant Marine as deck and engineering 
Officers, and in many instances to ultimately 
command these same ships. 

Today, in another period of hostilities, 
you join the Alumni of this Academy and 
the thousands of other Merchant Marine 
Officers and seamen who are transporting 
on American flag ships the supplies needed 
by our military forces in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. Others are engaged in the 
carriage of grain, petroleum, and a myriad 
of other products throughout the world. 

You young men have been trained by your 
Government for the Merchant Marine. I look 
to you to fulfill your obligation to the sery- 
ice for which you have studied—to show your 
dedication to and belief in our great sea- 
borne heritage. Your service afloat in this 
essential adjunct to our naval forces will 
justify the nation’s faith in you and provide 
you with the experience and knowledge essen- 
tial for future leaders of the marine industry. 

Consider yourselves fortunate to be com- 
ing into the industry when it is on the verge 
of dramatic rebirth—when the promise is 
bright for our Merchant Marine to go forward 
and play a powerful role in our national 
destiny. 

I wish each of you fair winds and following 
seas on the many voyages ahead of you. 

I sincerely hope that each of you deck of- 
ficers graduates will rise to your own com- 
mand, and each of your engineering 
graduates will become the Chief Engineer of 
a modern, automated merchant ship flying 
the flag of the United States. 

When added to the excellent theoretical 
training that you have obtained here at 
Kings Point, the experience afloat that you 
will obtain during the next several years 
will permit you to make a significant con- 
tribution to the growth and progress of the 
United States Merchant Marine, and thus 
to the continued greatness of this nation. 

In conclusion, I think that I could find 
no finer thought to leave with you than the 
words of the late Dag Hammarskjold, a great 
world citizen who gained international re- 
spect and admiration while serving as Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. He 
wrote, and I quote: 

“Do not look back, and do not dream about 
the future. It will neither give you back 
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the past, nor satisfy your daydreams. Your 
duty, your reward—your destiny—are here 
and now.” 


RESPONSIBLE BUDGET ESTIMATES 
OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, once 
again the White House has sent us good 
news on the budget. 

For the third year in a row the year- 
end budget deficit is smaller than orig- 
inally forecast. 

It was not always thus. 

For many years the budget seemed to 
follow a consistent pattern—it gave us 
good news in January and bad news in 
July when the books were closed. The 
deficit estimates were always optimistic, 
but the final results proved embarrass- 
ing 


Nobody expects budget estimating to 
be accurate to the dollar. The President 
proposes, while Congress disposes. Be- 
tween those events, a lot can happen and 
usually does. In a $100 billion budget, 
a variance of 1 percent can throw the 
estimates off by a billion dollars. 

We understand this. But the arith- 
metic of previous administrations always 
seemed to tilt the uncertainties in favor 
of underestimating the deficit when the 
budgets were presented to Congress. 

What is so striking is how much more 
credible the budget estimates have be- 
come in the present administration. If 
the President thinks his proposals will 
produce a large deficit, he is frank to say 
so. I think we in Congress strongly pre- 
fer his approach. We respect him for it. 

I suppose the historic low point in 
budget estimating was reached when the 
budget for 1960 estimated a surplus, only 
to end up in the red to the tune of $12% 
billion. That record will stand for a long 
time. 

But even if we take a period as long as 
the 10 years prior to fiscal 1964, we find 
that underestimating of the deficit was 
consistently practiced. Over those 10 
years, the actual budget outcome aver- 
aged $2.9 billion worse than the original 
budget estimates. 

Look at what has been happening since 
then. 

In fiscal 1964 the actual deficit was 
$3.7 billion smaller than the original 
prediction. 

In fiscal 1965 it was $1.5 billion smaller. 

And now the President reports that for 
fiscal 1966 the deficit is the smallest since 
1960. Eighteeen months ago when the 
1966 budget was submitted to Congress, it 
estimated a deficit of $5.3 billion. This 
past January, the 1966 estimate was re- 
vised to take Vietnam hostilities into ac- 
count, and the estimate of the deficit was 
upped to $6.4 billion. The President laid 
it on the line as he saw it. But the final 
outcome is very good news indeed. The 
deficit for 1966 is just under $2.3 bil- 
lion—$4.1 billion smaller than he ex- 
pected only last January, and $3 billion 
lower than he estimated 18 months ago. 
o 

But that is not the explanation. 

The deficit is this low, despite the 
heavy burdens of Vietnam operations, 
because— 
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First, the economy is getting stronger 
every year and tax revenues are rising 
more rapidly than before. 

Second, the President has held spend- 
ing below authorized levels in order to 
PRE the deficit and restrain infla- 

on. 

Third, he has pushed harder than any 
previous President for cost reduction and 
efficiency—and he has made it pay. 

This is the kind of careful and respon- 
sible fiscal management that we have 
come to expect from President Johnson. 

We are all taxpayers—and there can 
be no more welcome news than to dis- 
cover that the Government’s deficit has 
been cut 65 percent below the January 
estimates. 


“DIRECT” RETURN OF FEDERAL IN- 
COME TAX TO LOCAL UNITS OF 
GOVERNMENT—RESOLUTION BY 
COMMON COUNCIL OF BUFFALO, 
N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record the text of Resolution No. 207, 
relative to “ ‘Direct’ Return of Federal 
Income Tax to Local Units of Govern- 
ment,” which was adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Buffalo, N. V., 
at its meeting held on June 28, 1966. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Crry HALL, 
Buffalo, July 8, 1966. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify, That at a Session of the 
Common Council of the City of Buffalo, held 
in the City Hall, on the 28th day of June 
1966, a resolution was adopted, of which the 
following is a true copy: 

“No. 207. 
“By Mr. Franczyk: 
“Re: ‘Direct’ Return of Federal Income Tax 
to Local Units of Government. 

“Whereas, the City of Buffalo and many 
other cities within the United States are in 
dire need of additional financial assistance 
to meet ever growing personnel payroll needs, 
educational and urban renewal costs; and 

“Whereas, the Federal government is the 
only governmental enterprise capable of pro- 
viding this badly needed financial help; and 

“Whereas, the current methods of dis- 
tributing Federal aide funds result in the 
creation of costly Federal bureaucracy and 
unjust allocations for cities of different 
sizes; and 

“Whereas, a per capita or percentage dis- 
tribution of a portion of the Federal income 
tax directly to local units of government 
would alleviate these problems and provide 
a greater measure of local control over the 
use of such funds; and 

“Whereas, the Mayor of Dearborn and Ann 
Arbor, Michigan and the respected City Coun- 
cils involved have already gone on record in 
favor of this plan; and 

“Whereas, this plan was favorably received 
by a Presidential Task Force when it was 
studied under the origination of Walter W. 
Heller, former Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers of President John Ken- 
nedy and President Lyndon Johnson; and 


“Whereas, the United States Conference of . 


Mayors endorsed this program at their con- 
vention this year; and 

“Whereas, this type of ‘Direct’ Federal Tax 
return plan would be of great benefit to the 
City of Buffalo: be it 
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“Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of Buffalo does hereby urge the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States to adopt the neces- 
sary legislation to provide for an equitable 
return of government funds on an annual 
basis; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the City Clerk is hereby di- 
rected to certify passage of this resolution 
and send copies of it to the President of the 
United States, the Clerks of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States, Senator Jacon Javits, Senator ROB- 


A FRIEND OF THE THIRSTY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it is 
indeed an honor for me to rise to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
career of a truly remarkable man, Dr. 
Abel Wolman. Dr. Wolman, professor 
emeritus of sanitary engineering at 
Johns Hopkins University, has spent 
most of his lifetime solving problems of 
water supply and pollution all over the 
world. Dr. Wolman is one of the world’s 
leading authorities on water problems. 
He had never shirked civic responsibility 
and has consistently accepted the chal- 
lenges placed before him. Dr. Wolman's 
73 years have been extremely active and 
productive ones. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor» a recent arti- 
cle from Baltimore magazine which illus- 
trates Dr. Wolman’s many accomplish- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ABEL WOLMAN: “FRIEND OF THE THIRSTY” 
(By John C. Schmidt) 


Baltimore is privileged to be one of the few 
large cities in the United States which is not 
today facing a problem of water supply. 
With the completion of the Susquehanna 
River pipeline in January, water needs of 
both the growing population and expanding 
industry of the area can be met without fore- 
seeable difficulty until at least the turn of 
the century. 

Key responsibility for this enviable state 
can be traced to the expertise and persuasive 
power of one of Baltimore’s most distin- 
guished citizens: Dr. Abel Wolman, professor 
emeritus of sanitary engineering at Johns 
Hopkins University. He has served under 
many offices and won numerous accolades, 
but his personal favorite is the way the New 
York Times summed him up in a profile last 
year. The Times called him “a friend of the 
thirsty.” 

Dr. Wolman is indeed a friend of thirsty 
people not only in Baltimore and New York, 
but across the country and around the world. 
A simple list of consulting jobs and advisory 
posts he has held runs to five pages. He has 
served such government agencies as the 
Public Health Service, TVA, War Production 
Board, U.S. Geological Survey, Atomic Energy 
Commission and Defense Department. He 
has lectured at Hopkins, Princeton, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York, Richmond, 
Seattle, Detroit and Indianapolis are among 
the U.S. cities which have sought his help. 
He has worked for the governments of Israel, 
Thailand and Ceylon. For the United Na- 
tions World Health Organization he has led 
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teams of water experts to India, Brazil, Chile, 
Formosa and other countries. 

He spent last December in Geneva, updat- 
ing for a 120-nation W.H.O. conference a 
series of proposals he had made several years 
ago relating to water supply on a global scale. 
He is intimately involved with the Interna- 
tional Hydrological Decade, a ten-year period 
similar to the International Geophysical 
Year to coordinate efforts on the long- 
neglected science of hydrology. 

Along with these activities, Dr. Wolman 
still does some specialized teaching at the 
Hopkins’ School of Public Hygiene and 
Health. His biographical summary lists 
membership in 26 technical and professional 
associations, as widespread geographically as 
the Faraday Society in England and the 
Mexican Society of Hygiene. His desk in his 
Homewood campus office is piled so high 
with to-be-read papers and journals that he 
cannot see over it sitting down. Consulting 
assignments and other duties keep him on 
the road about 70% of the time, and his 
calendar is booked up a year in advance, All 
this is taking place in what he calls his third 
retirement—he is 73 years old. 

“I’ve been doing more recently because of 
certain emergency situations which take up 
the slack time I had set aside for my re- 
covery,” he says with an undertone of humor. 
“I've done more since my retirement than 
I ever did before. People have the strange 
theory that when you retire you ought to 
have more time, and therefore why shouldn't 
you be willing to do this or that. Between 
these two situations—one that you've retired 
and the emergency—lI’ve just been working 
like the devil.” 

The emergency he refers to was his ap- 
pointment last year by Mayor Wagner to a 
four-man panel to investigate New York 
City’s water problems and recommend cor- 
rective measures. It was the second time he 
had been summoned to New York's aid. In 
1949, he served on a board of consultants 
which recommended, among other things, 
that the city tap the Hudson River and insti- 
tute conservation measures by going after 
underground leaks. Neither was done. 

His view of the present difficulties is differ- 
ent from the way they have generally been 
presented in the press and popular journals, 
as he is quick to point out. “The situation 
in the northeast last summer was greatly 
overdramatized. People of Saudi Arabia look 
at us with utter astonishment when we speak 
of an ‘emergency water shortage’ in the 
northeastern United States. This is one of 
the richest water resource areas in the coun- 
try, if not in the world. You're down to 30 
inches of rain this year, these people say. 
They have less than six!” 

As Dr. Wolman sees it, the “emergency” 
in the northeast is not one of resource but 
delayed use of a resource—delayed planning 
and delayed execution. He points out that 
at the very time President Johnson was ex- 
pressing such concern late last summer, New 
York City had flowing by it in the Hudson 
all the water it could conceivably use but 
which it had failed to put into service. At 
the time Governor Hughes of New Jersey was 
asking Washington for help, that State's 
reservoirs were overflowing, but political ob- 
stacles had delayed completion of a pipeline 
and the water was just running way. “The 
northeast is in a drought,” says the Hopkins 
expert, “we accept that. But water is there. 
You and I had simply neglected to provide 
a tin can to carry it to the consumer. De- 
spite the impression given in many articles, 
our country is not running out of water. Of 
course, if you were in Death Valley or the 
Sahara Desert, you’d have a water problem. 
But my contention is that if I really needed 
water in Death Valley, I could get it.” 

The panel working on New York's prob- 
lem had the initial objective of devising and 
implementing conservation measures to pre- 
vent waste of existing supplies—to find drops 
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of water to keep you in motion, as Dr, Wol- 
man putit. Ata news conference, a reporter 
asked what would happen if all the water in 
New York were turned off. The Hopkins pro- 
fessor replied that he could not think in 
terms of that kind of chaos—it would make 
the power blackout seem like a paradise by 
comparison. The aim, he said, was to pre- 
vent such a thing, and he expressed confi- 
dence that they could do it. 

“The first step was to re-evaluate the 
existing resources—what were they good for 
in terms of what we call a reasonable safe 
yield? Then, what do you need over the next 
20, 30, 50 years? If the two don't match, 
where else can you go, and there are plenty 
of places to go. There's the Hudson to turn 
to, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the St. 
Lawrence—prodigious amounts of water. 
The obstacles? They are physical, financial, 
legal. But they don't worry me too much be- 
cause we always have those. They are nego- 
tlating situations, and our business is how 
to resolve them. You have competitive uses 
and forces, but what I say, and what our 
board says, is get at it.” 

Water supply, although the dominant in- 
terest in his life, has not been the exclusive 
interest. He describes his work as embrac- 
ing the total environmental field, including 
waste disposal, problems of disease in rela- 
tion to water, problems of housing in re- 
lation to health. For the Air Force during 
the Korean War, he toured Korea, Okinawa 
and Japan, studying operational bases from 
the standpoint of environmental control to 
see how well our troops were being protected 
from such hazards as typhoid, cholera and 
malaria—hazards virtually eliminated in this 
country years ago. 

But the problem of finding and delivering 
water at a cost man is willing and able to 
pay is one of the great issues of our time, and 
one which has absorbed a great amount of 
Dr. Wolman’s energies over the years, “I 
would remind you that the United States 
and a few west European countries are prac- 
tically the only places where you can turn 
on a spigot and have water that is safe to 
drink. That is rare. Our people, of course, 
don’t realize it, but in most places in the 
world, the bulk of the people—hundreds of 
millions of them—simply don’t have easy 
access to water. They've got to carry it, and 
they may carry it two blocks or two miles, 
just to be able to drink. Our country has 
this major distinction which is not often 
pointed out; namely, that it has developed 
over 20,000 local community water systems 
which serve a little short of 170,000,000 peo- 
ple. This is on a scale that no other country 
in the world has done, and it was done here 
largely through local forces, almost com- 
pletely through local money. Someone, a 
foreigner, once suggested that we ought to 
export this concept along with all the high 
principled ideas we try to get across to other 
nations.” 

Through his many consulting and advisory 
posts—which at last count have taken him 
to 37 countries—Dr. Wolman has actually 
done this exporting job on a one-man basis. 
For example, many of the vast water de- 
velopment projects undertaken in Israel since 
that nation came into being were either 
originated or worked on by the Baltimore 
expert. As a result of such measures as na- 
tionalization of water, strict rationing, tap- 
ping the Sea of Galilee and creating a net- 
work of modern wells and pipelines, 98% of 
the population today enjoys running water. 
By contrast, in nearby Iraq, water is so scarce 
that the penalty for maliciously damaging 
irrigation works is death. Dr. Wolman de- 
plores personally the fight now going on be- 
tween Israelis and Arabs over the River 
Jordan, but observes that men have been 
fighting over water since pre-Biblical times. 

Some progress is being made on an inter- 
national approach to water problems, how- 
ever, best illustrated by the International 
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Hydrological Decade, for which Dr. Wolman 
has served on a committee for international 
cooperation. “What we are suggesting is 
that our country participate in a variety 
of activities which have international impli- 
cations in the field of hydrology,” he explains, 
“One obvious one, of course, is the meteor- 
ological area, To the surprise of many peo- 
ple, weather is rarely generated in the United 
States. If you look at a weather map, what 
you see is either Canada-generated or Si- 
beria-generated, or comes from the Gulf of 
Mexico or way out in the Atlantic. We are 
the beneficiaries, as well as the victims, of 
this truly international behavior, which at 
the moment is uncontrolled.” 

Also on the international level is the Hop- 
kins professor’s work for W.H.O. Late last 
year, the conference at Geneva reviewed and 
updated his original proposals and considered 
programming necessities for the next five 
years. Dr. Wolman says, “This is all mixed 
up with the whole institutional problem, 
and by institutional I mean how do you do 
these things in India, how do you do them 
in Formosa? Where is the money coming 
from? I deal in a field where the capital 
money involved is enormous—the United 
States alone spends $10 billion a year in this 
field. So how do I get the money, and more 
important, and I insist on this, how is it 
repaid?” 

He continues, “And this is the key—this is 
where we've had some very important suc- 
cess: pry em loose from free water. This is 
almost a universal conception. Even in New 
York City, no politician has been willing to 
insist that you've got to pay for what you 
get, and except for industry, water is un- 
metered and paid for at a flat rate. This is 
part of their problem, because when you 
don't do it and run a deficit all the time, it 
forces you to delay your execution. It's 
unpalatable. Each mayor tends to push it 
off on his successor—it’s a simple game.” 

With the world’s fresh water supply needs 
destined to double in the next two decades, 
and with 40% of the total already going to 
industry, there has been much interest in 
building desalinizing plants and tapping the 
oceans themselyes. Dr. Wolman does not 
share the belief that desalinized ocean water 
will become a major competitor for natural 
fresh water, at least for many years. He 
agrees that in places like Aruba where there 
is no fresh water, or Israel where the supply 
is extremely limited, desalinizing will have to 
be resorted to. But it is very expensive 
water, he notes, probably too expensive to use 
for agriculture or irrigation. In areas like 
the United States and Europe, he believes it 
will be much cheaper to transport natural 
fresh water from sources as distant as 500 
miles than go to desalinization. He re- 
cently completed a survey of all the plants 
now in operation and found they produced a 
total of less than 50,000,000 gallons a day. 
Compared to the consumption of a city like 
New York—a billion gallons a day—desalin- 
ization plants are presently producing a 
tiny drop in a very large bucket. 

The extensive global and national com- 
mitments which Dr. Wolman has undertaken 
have not prevented him from keeping an eye 
on the needs in his own back yard. He has 
served the Balitmore Board of Public Works 
as consultant since 1931, and was chairman 
of the consulting board which recommended 
tapping the Susquehanna. “I’m kind of 
proud of the fact that here our availability 
of water has been ahead of the demand. Of 
course, we have been criticized by some for 
proceeding five years ahead of the event, 
but it has put us in a position in this 
drought—which is the worst the east has 
had in 100 years—that we don’t have to worry 
about it. If you look over the record, you 
will find a whole series of programming for 
Baltimore which we were able to sell to the 
mayors and to the electorate. Once or twice 
we were set back, but fortunately, not too 
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much. Delay was costly to us, because any 
year you delay in our kind of society, it costs 
you more the following year. But we're 
ahead of the game now. The Susquehanna 
on our present estimate will carry us until 
2000 or 2005, and if we grow faster than ex- 
pected, we have a built-in answer: duplicate 
the pipeline. Our source is good to 2050 and 
beyond. That's as far as my visibility can 
take me.” 

Baltimore enjoys another distinction 
which is the result of a Wolman proposal in 
the 1940’s: it has the largest system for re- 
use of a city’s waste water in the world. 
Virtually all of the treated sewage water 
from the Back River plant, an average of 
130,000,000 gallons a day, is used in cooling 
and processing operations by Bethlehem 
Steel's Sparrows Point plant. These mills 
use as much as 45,000 gallons of water per 
ton of product, a total of about a billion 
gallons a day or four times as much as the 
entire metropolitan area. Without the city’s 
treated waste, which is of excellent quality 
for the purpose to which it is put, this 
amount would have to be made up from wells 
and other sources. The arrangement also 
saved the city the expense of building an 
elaborate pipeline to carry its waste into the 
Chesapeake Bay, since the Back River area 
has nowhere near the dilutant capacity to 
handle. On Dr. Wolman’s recommendation, 
the company does not take this water free 
but pays an average of $100,000 a year for 
what it uses. This avoids what he calls a 
lot of political monkey business. The plant 
could use more, he notes, placing the city 
in the unique position, in a sense, of need- 
ing more sewage. 

The consultant has been involved in an- 
other important re-use project for the city 
of Tel Aviv, where the sewage will be re- 
claimed, treated and used to replenish 
ground water in the sand dunes along the 
Mediterranean coast. “The same thing’s be- 
ginning to be done in California,” he says. 
“For years, I have argued with them about 
bringing their water in from 500 miles away, 
using it, then running it as fast as we can out 
into the Pacific Ocean. And where do we 
run it? Right through the industrial section 
that is now having trouble getting water. I 
say, don’t throw it away. At least use it to 
replenish the ground water. Then you will 
not only be able to reclaim it at a later time, 
but you establish a fresh water barrier 
against the Pacific. The ocean never sleeps— 
you pull too much on your wells and it will 


what we did.” 

Dr. Wolman’s frequent use of “we” is 
partly editorial, partly modesty, for through 
his career as advisor and consultant, he has 


and the like take up 
easily 25% of his year, about equ 
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you—that if you've lived through 40 or 50 
years of this experience, you ought to share 
it. This is an impressive reason for doing 
it, but often when you come through a three 
or four-day meeting exhausted, you can’t 
escape saying to yourself, I wonder whether 
it’s worth all this energy. I suppose it is— 
I'm not sure. But you continue to do it, as 
you know. 

“Now and then you're in for a surprise, 
because at an off moment, somebody will 
turn up ånd say, ‘Well, you said nine years 
ago that we ought to build this way, and we 
tried to pursue it.’ And this sets you back a 
little bit in your feeling of resistance. It’s 
the same kind of thing that happens in 
teaching. Many people have the feeling that 
perhaps the most useful thing you can do is 
spend your time in teaching, because here 
you're dealing with young people, and they’re 
the ones who are going to do the job. Per- 
haps you get your greatest impact, your 
greatest return, via those young people. I’ve 
always been torn between whether that 
should take up most of the energy or 
whether something else should take up most 
of the energy.” 

If you can catch up with him between jets 
to Latin America or the West Coast, train 
trips to New York and weekend walks in 
Gwynns Falls Park, he will admit that his 
supply of energy is not what it was five or ten 
years ago. “There was a time when I could 
keep going all day at this and a large por- 
tion of the evenings, but I need more re- 
covery periods now.” His wife is a great help 
with his elaborate travel schedule, he says, 
and she goes practically everywhere with 
him. He says she is an excellent traveler 
who makes her way easily with other people. 
Still another factor that eases the burden of 
travel is that they can land at practically 
any major airport in the world and have 
friends or former students waiting to greet 
them. 

Having worked and seen conditions in so 
many parts of the world over the past half 
century, Dr. Wolman has reached a con- 
clusion for which he almost feels a need to 
apologize, because it sounds too much like 
a cliche. Still, he expresses it rather elo- 
quently: “There is no place in the world I 
would choose to live over this, because there 
is no country that has what we have. I 
don't mean material wealth, which is one of 
the ingredients, but which has the natural 
beauty, the freedom, the opportunities. And 
I've never come back that I'm not again im- 
pressed with that difference. 

“This is not to say that I don’t find Eng- 
land beautiful; I do, and it’s one of my fa- 
vorite countries. Or that I don’t find France 
exciting. Or that I don’t find completely 
f the drive downtown from the 
Calcutta airport; it's one of the few places 
where you're completely overwhelmed by 
humanity. But you can’t escape the fact 
that ours is in many many respect a blessed 
land. It’s an amazing country—a country 
which in many ways is envied, and we seem 
to generate dislike or even hatred on occa- 
sion. I think part of it is due to the fact 
that here we sit: rich, relatively happy, with 
certainly all the more obvious material things 
that everybody would like. But move around 
amongst people who have never been any- 
thing but half-starved, who no day in the 
year have enough food, who don’t have 
enough clothes, who've never had a job. One 
looks at it and wonders: what can we do 
about that? In my work it's always puzzled 
me. I'm in a sense a perennial 
else I wouldn’t be able to stand it. 
to quit.” 

Besides optimism, patience is another es- 
sential ingredient in Dr. Wolman’s outlook 
and in his resistance to quitting. As he 
tellis his students, in his field he measures 
the time between idea and execution in 
geological terms. “People ask me, do you 
find any difference throughout the world 


t, or 
I'd have 
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in the last five or ten years? Isay yes. To 
me, it’s quite measurable and quite gratify- 
ing. Not as fast as I'd like, but I’ve seen 
many very important, almost quasi-revolu- 
tions in my field. And since I battled for 
that, I say it’s all to the good.” 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
as the Senate Subcommittee on Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedure con- 
tinues its study and investigation of 
invasions of privacy, it is extremely 
encouraging to learn that we are receiv- 
ing support from all walks of life. Re- 
cently, the Communications Workers of 
America, meeting in the Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis, Mo., passed a number of 
resolutions out of their 28th annual con- 
vention. 

One of these resolutions dealt with the 
area of “invasions of privacy.” The 28th 
convention of the CWA went on record 
as opposing the “spreading use of wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping equipment by 
Government and industry, and supports 
the efforts of those congressional leaders 
who advocate strong legislation to license 
the manufacturer, regulate the sale, and 
prohibit the indiscriminate use of eaves- 
dropping and wiretapping equipment.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Recor, the resolution 
of the 28th Annual Convention of the 
Communications Workers of America 
issued in June of 1966. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INVASIONS OF Privacy RESOLUTION 


Big Brother is not only watching, he's 
listening, too. Mounting evidence of wide- 
spread wiretapping has been gathered by 
Congressional committees. Senator EDWARD 
V. Lone has charged that the “net effect of 
the widespread use of wiretapping and 
eavesdropping equipment unfortunately is 
to create an atmosphere of fear on the part 
of our citizenry.” 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
Senator Lone has probed deeply into the in- 
vasions of privacy which have become so 
commonplace a threat to democratic prin- 
ciples and individual privacy. 

“During the course of hearing,” Senator 
Lone has said, we discovered that many 
people—both in and out of government— 
resort to tapping of telephones for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information. Sometimes 
the phone tap is used for industrial esplo- 
nage purposes. And, more often than not, 
our police and federal agencies resort to 
eavesdropping and wiretapping in criminal 
and national security cases.” 

Senator Lone and others have pointed out 
that the interpretation placed on current 
legislation by the Justice Department gives 
little or no practical protection against wire- 
tapping. 

Since many of our members work in the 
telephone industry, where wiretapping tech- 
niques are readily at hand, the Communica- 
tions Workers of America has a complete and 
historic awareness of the threats posed by 
the ease with which such invasions of pri- 
vacy can be accomplished. 

Also, our own members often are sub- 
jected to surveillance by means of monitor- 
ing devices which are now available to orga- 
nizations outside the telephone industry. 
And our own members occasionally have 
been approached by unscrupulous operatives 
who have sought skilled technicians to tap 
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the phones of telephone company sub- 
scribers. 

It is well over a year since CWA President 
Beirne’s Senate testimony on wiretapping 
drew national attention. Since that time, 
major magazines, frequent newspaper fea- 
tures and a national television documentary 
have highlighted the problem. Nevertheless, 
corrective action has been slight and spo- 
radic, 

The moral fabric of American society is 
being steadily corrupted by the temptations 
created by wiretapping and other snooping 
devices that are both simple in application 
and sophisticated in effectiveness. The time 
has come to call a halt. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this 28th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Communications Workers of 
America opposes the spreading use of wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping equipment by 
government and industry, and supports the 
efforts of those Congressional leaders who 
advocate strong legislation to license the 
manufacture, regulate the sale and prohibit 
the indiscriminate use of eavesdropping and 
wiretapping equipment. 

Further, we urge the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the use of monitoring 
equipment in connection with any employer- 
employee relationship. 


ADDRESS BY W. AVERELL HARRI- 
MAN, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, 
BEFORE ASSOCIATED HARVARD 
ALUMNI 


Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, the 
Honorable W. Averell Harriman, Ambas- 
sador at Large, recently gave a most per- 
ceptive speech before the Associated 
Harvard Alumni in Cambridge, Mass. 
He recognized in his speech that we live 
in a most extraordinary century—at a 
time, in the words of John Kennedy, in 
which if we cannot help the many who 
are poor then we surely cannot save the 
few who are rich.” 

The Ambassador said in his speech: 

The great task—the overriding challenge— 
for mankind in the rest of the twentieth 
century is to do in the world what we began 
to do a generation ago in the United States: 
to help build a world society where everyone 
can start to hope for a better life, if not for 
himself at least for his children and his 
children’s children. 

We cannot survive as an island of safety 
and prosperity, aloof from poverty, wretched- 
ness and strife elsewhere on this small 
planet. We must offer a helping hand to 
e who ask our aid to fulfill their 


Mr. President, the world is in a revo- 
lution, This Nation must share in the 
hopes, the passion, and the action, the 
e and the peril of this revolu- 

m. 

Ambassador Harriman pointed out in 
his speech that George Woods, President 
of the World Bank, recently stated that 
by the turn of the century at the present 
growth rates the poorer countries will 
increase their per capita annual income 
by no more than $50 while we will add 
$1,500. 

We cannot allow this disparity to 
grow, Mr. President. Yet Ambassador 
Harriman recognized the danger present 
today. He said: 

Unfortunately I detect a new mood in 
some quarters today—a retreat from the idea 
of larger responsibility, a desire to return to 
our own concerns, almost a neo-isolationism. 
One can understand the causes of the mood 
because the burdens have been heavy, the 
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problems intractable, the results slow. Yet 
we cannot let frustrations become the ruler 
of our judgment, or fatigue the arbiter of 
our policy. 


Mr. President, something like this is 
happening today with the retreat by some 
from the concept of foreign aid. Our 
aid alone will not capture the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of the world, but our 
failure to carry on a useful aid program 
in the midst of our prosperity would con- 
demn us in their imaginations, and 
would severely hamper us politically. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
text of Ambassador Harriman’s speech 
in the Recorp, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE W. AVERELL 
HARRIMAN, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, BEFORE 
THE ASSOCIATED HARVARD ALUMNI, HARVARD 
YARD, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., JUNE 16, 1966 


I come before you as a Yale man who has 
spent the best years of his life working for 
Harvard Presidents. 

But, now that you have made me a Harvard 
man today, at last, I am beginning to feel 
legitimate. 

The nation has owed a good deal to Harvard 
in these years—not only two great Democratic 
Presidents but any number of Democratic 
brain trusters on the faculty—as well as 
even more Republican voters, I am reliably 
informed, among the alumni. 

But one thing stands out: in one way or 
another this university seems to have taught 
its graduates that there are more important 
things in life than purely personal gain. It 
has held out an ideal of public service and 
established a record of public achievement. 
Its graduates work for the community, the 
nation and the world—who knows how many 
governments, beside our own, are influenced 
by Harvard men? 

No men in our time have better exemplified 
this tradition of public service than Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Class of 1904, and John F. 
Kennedy, Class of 1940. It has been my good 
fortune to have served them both. 

Both these Harvard Presidents were dis- 
tinguished, among other things, by their pre- 
cise and vivid understanding of history. 
They understood that change in the world 
was inexorable, that the velocity of history 
has never been greater, and that our nation 
can keep abreast of history only as it presses 
ever forward to new deals and new frontiers. 

They knew also that the changes were not 
only in man’s machines and his institutions 
but, even more, in his aspirations and values, 
They understood that the towering fact of 
the 20th century has been the awakening 
around the planet of the masses of humanity, 
so long the victims of misery, exploitation, 
and oblivion. 

President Roosevelt used to speak of “the 
forgotten man.” In our own country we 
have begun to remember the forgotten man: 
the unemployed and the impoverished; the 
sick and the aged; the man whose color 
consigned him to second-class citizenship; 
and the man whose lack of education de- 
nied him opportunity. 

As President Kennedy said: “For one true 
measure of a nation is its success in ful- 
filling the promise of a better life for each 
of its members, Let this be the measure of 
our nation.” 

In the more than thirty years since I 
first went to work for Franklin Roosevelt 
in the National Recovery Administration. 
the old NRA—our country has made steady 
progress in widening the promise of Ameri- 
can life. Today President Johnson's deter- 
mination to make all American citizens full 
members of the national community—to 
strike down the barriers which hold men 
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and women back for reasons beyond their 
own control—is carrying this effort toward 
its fulfillment in the goals of the Great So- 
ciety. 

In so acting in our own society, we are 
recovering the sense of public purpose 
we are reclaiming our moral heritage. 

Yet, even as we make progress at home, 
we find ourselves confronted by the same 
problems on a far larger scale in the world 
outside. 

In the thirties Franklin Roosevelt told 
us that the nation as a whole could not 
move ahead so long as one of its 
lagged behind in poverty and underdevelop- 
ment. In the sixties John F. Kennedy told 
us that the world could not move ahead if 
one part lived in affluence and the rest 
in squalor. 

The great task—the overriding challenge— 
for mankind in the rest of the 20th cen- 
tury is to do in the world what we began 
to do a generation ago in the United States: 
to help build a world society where every- 
one can start to hope for a better life, if 
not for himself at least for his children 
and his children’s children. 

We cannot survive as an island of safety 
and prosperity, aloof from poverty, wretched- 
ness and strife elsewhere on this small 
planet. We must offer a helping hand to 
those who ask our aid to fulfill their hopes 
for a better life, in freedom from outside 
interference. 

At this same gathering nineteen years ago, 
General Marshall pointed to the needs of a 
war torn Europe, and proposed a cooperative 
plan for European recovery. This combined 
with the North Atlantic Treaty made possible 
the revival of the genius and vitality of West- 
ern Europe. Now Western Europe is more 
vigorous and dynamic than ever. 

Today we are reviewing the relationship 
within the North Atlantic Community and 
the role of NATO which has served us so well 
in the past. In looking ahead, we find a wide 
measure of unity of purpose among 14 of the 
15 allies. It is agreed that our integrated 
strength continues not only to give essential 
security but greater opportunity for progress, 
In the political field this unity can con- 
tribute to breaking down the unnatural bar- 
riers of the Iron Curtain—the strong desire 
of the peoples of both East and West. It can 
provide, as well, combined economic Te- 
sources needed to assist the developing coun- 
tries of the world “in attacking the funda- 
mental problems confronting” them. 

Nineteen years ago the acute problem com- 
pelling our concern was a stricken Europe. 
Today it is the plight of the underdeveloped 
countries. Many of these have only recently 
attained their independence. 

I vividiy recall President Roosevelt press- 
ing Prime Minister Churchill during the war 
to grant India independence. This advice, I 
might add, was not at the time fully ap- 
preciated. Roosevelt's influence and the ex- 
ample of our actions in the Philippines have 
contributed to the rapid emergence of 57 new 


nations from colonial status. 


President Kennedy stated our position in 
the United Nations in unequivocal words: 
“My country intends to be a participant, 
not merely an observer, in the peaceful, 
expeditious movement of nations from the 
status of colonies to the partnership of 
equals.” 

These 57 newly independent nations are 
now faced with the staggering problems of 
self-government combined with the need 
for rapid economic development. ‘These are 
formidable tasks and outside help is needed 
to deal with them. 

In recent years we have undertaken to give 
a helping hand both through our support of 
international organizations as well as 
through bilateral assistance. Much con- 
structive work has been accomplished, but 
the dimensions of the problem are greater 
than the means provided to meet it. 
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Unhappily the gap between the poorer 
countries and the richer is increasing. 
Countries which have about half the popu- 
lation of the free world have an average 
per capita gross national product of $100 
or less, compared to ours of over $3,000. 

The President of the World Bank, George 
Woods—a product of Boston—recently 
pointed out that by the turn of the century 
at present growth rates the poorer countries 
will increase their per capita annual income 
by no more than $50 while we will add 
$1,500. Similar comparisons are applicable 
to the other industrialized nations. Mr. 
Woods, therefore, calls for a sharp increase 
in the flow of capital to the developing na- 
tions and on better terms, together with 
greater consideration for the acute prob- 
lems created by the instability in the terms 
of trade. 

A former World Bank President, Eugene 
Black is taking the lead in formulating 
plans for the cooperative development of 
Southeast Asia and the new Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. 

It may be reassuring to some to realize that 
these two men are not academic brain 
trusters but hard-headed successful bankers 
with whom I used to work during the years 
I was involved in international banking. 

Clearly, both moral obligation and political 
necessity require us to do all we can to 
join in helping the awakening peoples to 
move as rationally and quickly as they can 
into the 20th century. Unfortunately, I de- 
tect a new mood in some quarters today... 
a retreat from the idea of larger responsi- 
bility, a desire to return to our own con- 
cerns, almost a neo-isolationism. One can 
understand the causes of this mood because 
the burdens have been heavy, the problems 
intractable, the results slow. Yet we cannot 
let frustration become the ruler of our judg- 
ment, or fatigue the arbiter of our policy. 

I feel that something like this is happen- 
ing today when men who have previously 
fought for foreign aid now regard these 
programs with indifference or reject them 
with indignation. For foreign assistance is 
one essential way in which we can meet our 
responsibilities to the developing world and 
thereby protect our national interest. 

No doubt the aid programs have had their 
defects and failures—though they have 
never been better directed than they are by 
a Harvard man today. Certainly they have 
not wrought magic or passed miracles, al- 
though the Marshall Plan was in fact a 
miraculous success. Yet they are the means 
by which we can join in partnership with 
brave and patriotic men in other lands, 
working for the modernization of their 
countries. To cast off this hope of a con- 
structive relationship would be a blow not 
only against our national security, but 
against our moral identity. 

Economic aid, I have said, is one indis- 
putable way by which we can associate our- 
selves with those seeking national and social 
fulfillment. 

There is one other way, even more pro- 
found, and that is the influence of our demo- 
cratic ideals. Our leadership in the world 
does not rest ultimately on our material 
wealth or on our military power. It rests— 
in any enduring or significant way—on the 
extent to which our society and our policies 
embody aspirations which touch the minds 
and hearts of the rest of mankind. 

I was in Moscow when Franklin Roosevelt 
died—and I will never forget the shock and 
sorrow of the Russian people, the weeping in 
the streets, the sense of desolation. Roose- 
velt represented a hope of peace and friend- 
ship, even in Stalin’s Russia. 

And no member of the class of 1966 will 
ever forget when and where he heard about 
the death of John F. Kennedy. 

Yet yours was not a private grief. Shock 
and grief encircled the world. Today, in 
hovels and shanties in Latin America, Africa, 
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Asia, I am told, photographs of President 
Kennedy, torn from newspapers, still hang, 
recalling the faith forgotten men everywhere 
had in his purpose and leadership. Even 
behind the Iron Curtain, people still feel and 
speak of his loss. 

This, I would like to think, is the Harvard 
heritage, the legacy of Franklin Roosevelt and 
John F. Kennedy. It is a challenge to self- 
satisfaction and complacency. It is a sum- 
mons to generosity and magnanimity. It is 
a call to action— bold action, gallant action. 
It carries us beyond the narrow confines of 
our personal lives and private concerns. into 
a realm of higher and deeper fulfillment. It 
reminds us that we live in the most extraor- 
dinary century in history—and that, as 
another Harvard man, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
once said: “As life is action and passion, it 
is required of a man that he should share the 
passion and action of his time at peril of 
being judged not to have lived.” 

This is the meaning of the lives of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and John F. Kennedy. 
They shared the actions and passions of their 
times. They knew there was nothing to fear 
but fear itself. They asked not what hu- 
manity could do for them, but what they 
could do for humanity. As Harvard men, 
you inherit an inspiring tradition. 

Let us recall the words John F. Kennedy, 
while still a Senator, used at Hyde Park in 
tribute to President Roosevelt: 

“It is essential, from time to time, that 
we pay tribute to past greatness and historic 
achievement. But we would betray the very 
cause we honor if we did not now look to 
the future as well. We would be unfaithful 
to the man we honor if we did not look be- 
yond his work to the new challenges—the 
new problems—the new work which lies 
ahead. For the last public message he ever 
wrote, on the morning of his death, closed 
with these words to the American people: 
The only limit to our realization of tomor- 
row will be our doubts of today. Let us move 
forward with strong and active faith.““ 


MAN, AIN’T THIS GREAT? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a news story appeared in this 
afternoon’s Washington Star carrying 
the headline “Looters Go on a Spree.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the story 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Man AIN'T THIS GREAT?—LOOTERS GO ON A 
SPREE 


(By Austin Scott) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—“You know, said a man 
at my elbow, “I bet this riot is the first time 
in a long while that some people have had 
enough to eat.” 

As he spoke, a dozen young Negroes, many 
in their early teens, were struggling to twist 
the metal grating from the door of the Savy- 
Mor food store, a dingy building in the rub- 
bish-strewn heart of the Hough Negro slum. 

Rioters had smashed all windows in the 
one-story brick building the night before, 
and the plywood panels that had taken their 
places provided good cover for those bent on 
looting. 

After a brief struggle, the metal grating 
gave way. The young Negroes shoved the 
door open and rushed inside, cheered on by a 
crowd of perhaps two-dozen neighborhood 
residents behind a line of cars across the 
street. 

They stopped first at the check-out coun- 
ters to grab shopping bags, then ranged 
quickly up and down the aisles, loading 
their arms with canned and baked goods, 
paper products and household accessories. 
As each bag filled, it was brought across the 
street and placed on the ground behind the 
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line of parked cars. In less than three min- 
utes the number of bags had grown to more 
than a dozen. 

“Get some of them cans of beer,” a woman 
shouted to a youth who looked to be about 
16. He smiled at her, danced on tiptoe across 
the street, and returned with a bag full of 
cans, which he deposited on the ground at 
her feet. 

“At your service,” he said, smiling and tak- 
ing an exaggerated bow. “Anything you 
want, Madam, just you ask.” 

A man in his 30s sporting a bright red shirt 
smiled and, commented, “Man, ain't this 
great!” 

The line of shopping bags kept growing. 
A man in his 20s stuffed the rear seat of his 
car full of looted merchandise. Another 
piled bag after bag on an overloaded shop- 
ping cart. Children shouted with excitement 
as the looters ventured farther and farther 
toward the back of the store. 

Don't y'all get too far back,“ a teen-aged 
girl yelled. That's the way the cops catch 
you.” 

Almost all the spectators were smiling with 
approval, enjoying the spectacle, when a siren 
suddenly shrieked nearby and two police cars 
roared around the corner. Instantly the 
looters scattered, but many weren't fast 
enough. 

One policeman grabbed his gun, headed 
straight for the store door and trapped five 
looters inside. Another leveled his revolver 
at a fleeing man in his early 20s, who ran the 
other way, only to discover a rifle barrel pok- 
ing into his stomach. 

The spectators scattered, too, leaving in 
such haste that they knocked over several of 
the shopping bags, spilling the contents. 

“They got my sister,” said one girl who 
looked to be no older than 14. “My sister is 
in there. I told her not to go out, but she 
went anyway. I wonder what they'll do to 
her?” 

A policeman came over and began carting 
the shopping bags back across the street to 
the store. 

“Don’t they know they're just makin’ trou- 
ble for themselves?” he asked. “They do 
that, and all of their friends have got to suf- 
fer the consequences.” 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE 
RECENT VISIT OF HIS EMINENCE 
JOSEPH CARDINAL BERAN OF 
PRAGUE 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, it is a privi- 
lege for me to speak of the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America and the re- 
cent visit in this country of His Eminence 
Joseph Cardinal Beran of Prague. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America is a nonprofit organization of 
people dedicated to halting Communist 
suppression of democratic freedom. 

The visit of Cardinal Beran was a sig- 
nificant event for the crusade of the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica. 

Cardinal Beran—then Archbishop 
Beran—spoke out courageously for free- 
dom of mind when the Nazis overran 
Czechoslovakia in 1939 and when the 
Communists took over in 1948. 

Cardinal Beran survived the threat of 
death plus 12 years of arrest by the 
Communists. 

The cardinal’s survival of these trials 
is significant to the freedom of mind from 
Communist domination for which the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica is constantly working. 
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I am appreciative of the efforts of the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica particularly because of my work in 
establishing the American Consulate 
General in Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, 
and my duties as Vice President of the 
International Rescue Committee head- 
ing their Hungarian refugee program in 
Austria. 

I am very pleased to support the dedi- 
cated work of the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America in its determined ef- 
fort to relieve the burdened minds of 
people suppressed under communism in 
Eastern Europe and, with a full heart, 
welcome Cardinal Beran to our country. 


MASSIVE GRASSROOTS SUPPORT 
FOR SENATE VERSION OF HR. 
13881—THE ANIMAL PROTECTION 
BILL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of this week the appointed 
conferees from the Senate and the House 
are scheduled to meet to work out a final 
wording of H.R. 13881, the much-publi- 
cized animal protection bill. 

As you may know, Mr. President, I am 
vitally interested in this legislation. As 
a member of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee I was privileged to give my sup- 
port from the very beginning to the wise 
amendments of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

In essence, the Monroney amendments 
extended H.R. 13881 to cover research 
animals in the laboratories while they 
are waiting to be experimented on, and 
while they are recovering from an exper- 
iment. Not a syllable of the Monroney 
amendments referred to the period of 
actual experimentation, to the time when 
the animal is on the operating table, so 
to speak. 

It seems to me that without the Mon- 
roney amendments, which were, fortu- 
nately, incorporated into H.R. 13881 by 
an 88-0 vote of the Senate, H.R. 13881 
would be a halfhearted and inadequate 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, I am encouraged to find 
that the vast majority of the American 
people agree with me on this point. 

If the quantities of mail that I receive 
can be taken as an accurate indication, 
most of the people interested in animal 
welfare want to see the Senate version 
of H.R. 13881 become law. I am hopeful 
that the conferees from the House, in re- 
sponse to massive grassroots interest, 
will view the Senate-passed Monroney 
amendment as an improvement to their 
very praiseworthy bill. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a brief 
but poignant editorial that appeared in 
the Birmingham Post-Herald on Satur- 
vr aie 25. This editorial points out 


If humane treatment is the goal it is sense- 
less to exempt the laboratory facilities. Cer- 
tainly there should be no interference with 
the research itself. But crowded, dirty, ill- 
tended kennels are as inhumane in a labo- 


ratory as they are elsewhere and should be 
forbidden, 


Mr. President, I recommend this sen- 
sible editorial to my colleagues, and 


therefore ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Birmingham Post-Herald, June 
25, 1966] 
KEEP THE MoNRONEY AMENDMENT 

The long uphill fight for a law to insure 
humane treatment of laboratory animals is 
nearly won. Both House and Senate have 
passed bills, differences in which now must 
be ironed out in joint conference, 

Both bills authorize the Agriculture Secre- 
tary to draw up standards for humane treat- 
ment by dealers, to license dealers in dogs 
and cats, and to require both dealers and 
research facilities to keep records of their 
animal purchases. 

But the Senate bill contains an amend- 
ment by Senator Monroney of Oklahoma 
providing also for standards of humane treat- 
ment in the laboratory itself—not, of course, 
during experimentation but while the ani- 
mals are kenneled before and after. 
spectors find evidence of inhumane treat- 
ment a cease-and-desist order could be is- 
sued. 

The House rejected any such provision in 
response to arguments that it would hinder 
research, The Senate by an 85 to 0 vote this 
week adopted the Monroney Amendment. 
The Senate was right. 

If humane treatment of laboratory animals 
is the goal it is senseless to exempt the lab- 
oratory facilities. Certainly there should be 
no interference with the research itself. But 
crowded, dirty, ill-tended kennels are as in- 
humane in a laboratory as they are elsewhere 
and should be forbidden. The conference 
committee should keep the Monroney Amend- 
ment in the bill. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 10 years 
ago this month, the Communist Party 
organ Pravda clearly restated the totali- 
tarian philosophy of the Soviet rule when 
it said: 

The Communist Party has been and will be 
the only master of the minds and thoughts, 
the spokesman, leader and organizer of the 
people in their struggle for Communism, 


Ten years ago the people of Poland 
answered 30,000 strong when they stood 
up to tanks, artillery, and troops of the 
Polish Communist regime in the city of 
Poznan, and let the world know that they 
abhorred the Communist philosophy and 
domination. The story has been the 
same in East Germany and Hungary. 
There is no universal political doctrine 
under which one power can subjugate 
another people without eventual insur- 
rection by those oppressed people. 

The Communist doctrine cannot en- 
dure. In its 21 years of hegemony 
in Eastern Europe, it has failed to 
establish the political control and eco- 
nomic success predicted by its leaders. 
In other parts of the world, in Ghana, 
the Sudan, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
and Indonesia, the people have actively 
rejected communism, whether Soviet, 
Chinese, native, or of any other origin. 

These events dramatize a weakening 
in the foundations of the supposed Com- 
munist monolith. President Tito of Yu- 
goslavia has continued to take actions 
inconsistent with Communist doctrine. 
Rumania will no longer meekly comply 
with the Moscow-dominated Warsaw 
Pact. The Kremlin must still turn to the 
capitalist nations for grain to make 
bread for the Russian people. 


If in- 
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Although signs of disenchantment with 
communism are becoming widespread, 
the dream of the freedom of all mankind 
is far from being achieved throughout 
the world. 

Since 1917 many nations have been 
forced to become part of the Soviet 
Union. Although these people were sup- 
posedly accorded full Soviet citizenship 
and privileges, the majority of top jobs 
and governmental positions were given 
to “Great Russians“ those people from 
around Moscow. Aside from this more 
subtle methods of systematic discrimi- 
nation, antireligious, and virulent anti- 
Semitic feeling have been widely prac- 
ticed by the Soviet Government. Racial 
discrimination has been experienced by 
African students who have attended 
schools in Communist countries. 

America must make its position clear 
that it respects the rights of all the peo- 
ple under Communist rule. Last year I 
cosponsored in the Senate Senate Con- 
current Resolution 6, calling for national 
independence and self-determination for 
the brave Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania. I urge the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to deal 
favorably and expeditiously with this 
bill. 

The United States must pursue our 
course with an awareness of the com- 
plexities of the realm of international 
relations, and with a perceptive and 
steadfast foreign policy. It must help 
insure the freedom of weaker nations, 
and continue every meaningful effort to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom among 
the people living under the ironclad 
domination of the Communist bloc. 


SENATOR McGOVERN SPEAKS OUT 
ON VIETNAM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
March 1966 issue of Mademoiselle mag- 
azine contains an excellent article on 
Vietnam written by the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

During the course of the article, Sen- 
ator McGovern points out that our mili- 
tary action in Vietnam may alienate 
more people than it helps. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in its entirety at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An OPINION: GEORGE S. McGovern on VIET- 
NAM—OUR MILITARY ACTION IN VIETNAM 
May ALIENATE MORE PEOPLE THAN Ir 
HELPS 
(Ep. NOrR.—In January, Mlle presented “An 

Opinion” that discussed the whys and where- 

fores of our Vietnam position. Mlle here 

presents on opposing view. GEORGE S. Mc- 

Govern (Dem. S.D.) was elected to the US. 

Senate in 1962—the first Democratic senator 

from that state since 1936. He is also the 

author of War Against Want: America’s Food 
for Peace Program (1964) .) 

There is an old tale of a hopelessly lost 
traveler who inquired of a farmer the direc- 
tions to Junction City. 

“Mister,” said the farmer, “if I were going 
to Junction City, I'd never start from here.” 

I suppose that President Johnson and 
every other American who has grappled with 
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the problem in Vietnam would readily agree 
that the path to solution does not begin from 
a very desirable vantage point. 

Vietnam has been torn by conflict continu- 
ously for a quarter of a century. A part of 
the French colonial possessions, it was occu- 
pied by Japan during World War II. With 
the end of the war in 1945, France launched 
a long and bloody struggle to reassert her 
control—financed largely by the United 
States—which ended in victory for the Viet- 
namese under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh. 

The Geneva settlement, which ended this 
conflict in 1954, provided for a temporary 
military demarcation line at the 17th paral- 
lel, with elections to be held two years hence 
to determine the leadership of a united Viet- 
nam. It was generally anticipated that Ho 
Chi Minh, the hero of the war for inde- 
pendence, would easily win the election, and 
that was doubtless a major reason why he 
agreed to the settlement. 

The prospect of such a Communist victory 
disturbed Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and American policy planners, as well 
as some Vietnamese. So, with strong U.S. 
support, Ngo Dinh Diem was brought back 
from a monastery in the United States to 
head an anticommunist government in Viet- 
nam. Assisted economically, and advised by 
U.S. military officials, Diem avoided trade re- 
lations and political contact with the North. 
Supported by the U.S., Diem refused to go 
through with the election that was to be held 
in 1956. 

Frustrated by the breakdown of the Geneva 
settlement and Diem’s oppressive political 
tactics, dissident elements in South Vietnam, 
supported by Ho Chi Minh, began in 1959 to 
harass the Diem regime. This was the be- 
ginning of the Viet Cong guerilla movement 
now in control of two-thirds of the terrain 
and a third of the population of South Viet- 
nam. 

Until early 1965, the United States limited 
its military assistance to the Saigon govern- 
ment to a gradually increasing advisory role, 
embracing some 25,000 Americans. Begin- 
ning in February of 1965, however, U.S. bomb- 
ing attacks on both North and South Viet- 
mam and a buildup of combat troops have 
brought American forces to a total of some 
200,000, with another 60,000 in naval units 
offshore. 

Why are we now involved so heavily in this 
struggle? What are our goals? Does our 
interest there justify such a massive commit- 
ment of American life and treasure—a quar- 
ter of a million men and expenditures of 
$2 billion per month. 

It is appropriate to state before answering 
these questions that I have never accepted 
the foreign-policy assumptions behind our 
deepening involvement in Southeast Asia. 

Our policy planners say we are in Vietnam 
in defense of freedom. One wonders, how- 
ever, how American troops can strengthen 
the cause of freedom by intervening on be- 
half of a government which has never had 
the broad support of its own people, which 
abolished local village government, and 
which seemed to have no more appeal to 
its citizens than the guerrilla forces that 
challenged it. 

Administration spokesmen also say we 
are in Vietnam to honor the commitments 
of three American Presidents. It is true that 
shortly after the Geneva settlement in 1954, 
President Eisenhower offered economic as- 
sistance to the government of South Viet- 
nam, providing it would undertake substan- 
tial political reforms. But those reforms 
were never carried out. 

President Kennedy insisted that our effort 
be limited to an advisory role. “In the 
final analysis,” he said, “it is their war. 
They are the ones who have to win or lose.” 
This view was held also by President John- 
son, Secretary McNamara, and other Ad- 
ministration officials until the various re- 
gimes in Saigon demonstrated repeatedly 
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their inability to secure sufficient popular 
backing to win either a political or a mili- 
tary victory without massive U.S. military 
intervention. We have clearly gone far be- 
yond our offer of 1954 and the advisory role 
that we played for ten years thereafter. 

Perhaps the most vigorously expressed ex- 
planation of our present heavy involvement 
is the danger that Chinese power and infiu- 
ence would otherwise topple the countries 
of Southeast Asia like so many dominoes. 
To be sure, China speaks with a belligerent 
voice, but it is also a poverty-stricken coun- 
try, beset by enormous problems at home and 
a bitter dispute with the Soviet Union for 
leadership of the Communist world. Fur- 
thermore, the countries of Southeast Asia 
have resisted Chinese interference for cen- 
turies. Countries are not dominoes—in 
Southeast Asia or in any other area. They 
are proud nationalistic powers, jealous of 
their sovereignty. 

I do not believe that Ho Chi Minh of 
North Vietnam, or the volatile Sihanouk 
of Cambodia, or Thailand, or any other gov- 
ernment in Southeast Asia will be a patsy 
for Peking. At one time we assumed that 
Yugoslavia and the other countries of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe would be manipu- 
lated by Moscow. Instead, those countries 
have moved steadily toward an independent 
course. We have demonstrated that even a 
Communist government such as Tito’s can be 
influenced toward independence through in- 
telligent diplomatic, political, and economic 
policies on our part. 

There is no reason why similar U.S. poli- 
cies could not encourage the nationalistic 
tendencies of countries in Southeast Asia 
to remain free from Chinese manipulation. 
Furthermore, Russia, and likewise Japan and 
India—the two key noncommunist powers 
of Asia—have a desire to foster independent 
states in Southeast Asia. All of these coun- 
tries oppose our increasing military involve- 
ment in Vietnam as the very course that 
may pull China into a more aggressive in- 
terference in their affairs. They see Ameri- 
can military pressures forcing North Viet- 
nam into a closer dependence upon China 
rather than acting as a natural buffer against 
Chinese penetration. 

It is possible that we could win a military 
victory of sorts in South Vietnam. But to 
do so would require us to pay a price in 
blood and resources out of all proportion 
to our interests. The Viet Cong guerrillas are 
so completely intermingled with the civilian 
population that to destroy them would re- 
quire killing the very people whose support 
we seek. Furthermore, some of our greatest 
generals—Matthew Ridgway, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and Omar Bradley—have all warned 
that it would be disastrous to our security for 
U.S. troops to be drawn into a major war 
on the Asian mainland. Senator MANSFIELD 
and his colleagues warned after their recent 
tour that such a war would involve our 
soldiers in a conflict that is open-ended— 
where each new commitment of American 
soldiers would be offset by additional forces 
from the limitless manpower of the enemy. 

Recognizing that, like the lost traveler, 
we were not in a very desirable place to begin 
a journey, I took the Senate floor last July 
to describe the alternatives: 

(1) Do we continue to accelerate the strug- 
gle toward a major war? 

(2) Do we call it off and withdraw our 
forces? Or: 

(3) Do we consolidate our present posi- 
tion, keep our casualties at a minimum, and 
hold out indefinitely for a negotiated settle- 
ment? 

I strongly recommended the third course. 

Now, seven months later, after increased 
military efforts, the testing of diplomatic 
and political strategies, and a personal tour 
of war-torn Vietnam, I again suggest the 
third alternative as the most realistic. 
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I recommended last July, as I do now, 
that we stop the bombing attacks in both 
North and South Vietnam. In the North, 
they have not been effective in halting the 
flow of soldiers and equipment southward. 
They tend to unify the enemy and prompt 
him to put more forces into the fray. In the 
South, the bombing missions frequently 
kill or maim innocent civilians, as I saw 
all to painfully last December in the 
crowded hospitals of South Vietnam. 

We ought also to stop our offensive 
ground operations. Those actions subject 
our soldiers to ambush and jungle engage- 
ments advantageous to the enemy. 

Instead, let us consolidate our military 
position in the cities and the coastal en- 
claves that we now hold. We can defend, 
supply, and patrol these areas, with a mini- 
mum loss of life. They would offer a haven 
for the anticommunist, pro-Saigon forces 
standing with us. 

Such a strategy faces up to present politi- 
cal reality, which finds us in control of the 
cities and the other side dominant in the 
sparsely populated jungle and rural areas, 
It minimizes the risk that we will be drawn 
into endless war in Asia, involving even- 
tually the armies of mainland China. 

While I believe that our unilateral in- 
volvement and its recent acceleration has 
been a mistake, we have made public and 
private commitments that must be consid- 
ered. A holding action, which reduces the 
loss of life and protects our position for 
whatever time is necessary to secure an 
honorably negotiated settlement, is now the 
most realistic strategy. 

Such a policy requires patience and re- 
straint, qualities not easily summoned in 
wartime. But the alternative may be an 
incredibly bloody, inconclusive war that 
would claim the sons of America and of 
Asia for years to come. In the end, such a 
conflict could create conditions of hatred 
and chaos that would insure the tyranny it 
is designed to prevent. 

In Korea, our efforts to drive the North 
Korean aggressors back to the 38th parallel 
succeeded with a moderate loss of life until 
General MacArthur pressed an offensive 
action far into North Korea toward the 
borders of China. Then came the interven- 
tion of Chinese troops—a million strong— 
and the resulting years of bloodshed and 
death. All of this might have been pre- 
vented and a more favorable settlement se- 
cured had we remained with our original 
limited objective. 

I pray that by the time these words ap- 
pear in print we will be moving in the direc- 
tion not of an escalating war but of an esca- 
lating peace offensive. It will not be easy to 
negotiate a satisfactory end to this tragic 
struggle. It will be even more difficult to 
assist effectively the building of institutions 
of political stability and freedom. There are 
enormous problems, too, of poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease that the Communists will 
attempt to exploit, but we are not powerless 
before such problems. We have the agricul- 
tural skill, the food abundance, the medical 
knowledge, the technical know-how to in- 
fluence the course of Southeast Asia toward a 
better life for its people. This is the war 
we ought to wage in that troubled land. 

Although it hurts our pride, we need to 
recognize realistically that there is very little 
support around the globe—even among our 
oldest friends—for our present course in Viet- 
nam. But, a war-weary world would ap- 
plaud our initiative for peace. 

And however slow the road, we may get to 
Junction City after all. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
ROODHOUSE, ILL. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
city of Roodhouse, located in my home 
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State of Illinois, is this week observing its 
centennial anniversary. 

The history of this energetic commu- 
nity is brief but, indeed, brilliant. Lo- 
cated in the richly fertile and rolling 
prairieland of west central Illinois, Rood- 
house seemed destined to maintain a pas- 
toral way of life for its inhabitants. But 
a select group of able and ambitious men, 
including the city’s founder, John Rood- 
house, harbored far grander aspirations 
for this infant community. Aroused by 
the intriguing possibilities and potential- 
ities of the railroad, these men sought to 
secure its advantages for Roodhouse. 
The railroad was at that time, it will be 
remembered, swiftly transforming the 
complexion of this Nation, aiding the 
westward movement and establishing 
thriving and bustling centers where quiet 
and meek communities had existed but 
shortly before. 

These foresighted men did indeed 
acquire the desired railroad facilities for 
their community, and Roodhouse quickly 
became a railroad center. Expanded 
population, new and flourishing business, 
and marked improvement in the quality 
of existence attended the arrival of the 
railroad and flourishes till this day. 

And, Mr. President, I am proud to ob- 
serve that the same energetic, foresight- 
ed, and industrious attitude which char- 
acterized the early history of this com- 
munity still prevails undiminished to this 
day. I welcome this opportunity to con- 
gratulate these fine people and wish them 
continued success and prosperity. 


FORCED HOUSING BILL AND COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT BILL— 
RESOLUTIONS OF RICHARDSON, 
TEX., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the board 
of directors of the Richardson, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce was kind enough 
to furnish me with copies of resolutions 
it approved recently. 

In view of the fact that they pertain 
to matters of national legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two resolu- 
tions be printed in full in the RECORD so 
that Senators may be informed of their 
nature and content. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RICHARDSON, TEX., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD or DIRECTORS 
On June 27, 1966, the Board of Directors of 

the Richardson Chamber of Commerce duly 

considered and unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Richardson Chamber 
of Commerce publicly register its opposition 
to the proposed legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States, 
under the title of H.R. 14765, Title IV, and 
sometimes called the “Bill for Relief against 
Discriminating Housing Practices” and some- 
times called the “Forced Housing Bill” and a 
part of the “Civil Rights Act of 1966”; and, 

That, all available means to inform appro- 
priate congressional representatives be used 
to fully relate this Chamber of Commerce's 
views on this subject to such distinguished 
legislators. 

E. G. GATLIN, 
President, Board of Directors, Rich- 
ardson Chamber of Commerce. 
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RICHARDSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLU- 
TION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


On June 27, 1966, the Board of Directors 
of the Richardson Chamber of Commeroe 
duly considered and passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Richardson Chamber 
of Commerce publicly register its opposition 
to the proposed legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States, 
under the title of S. 2934 and H.R. 12466, and 
sometimes called the “Community Develop- 
ment Bill”; and, 

That all available means to inform appro- 
priate congressional representatives be used 
to fully relate this Chamber of Commerce’s 
views on this subject to such distinguished 
legislators. 

E. G. GATLIN, 
President, Board of Directors, Rich- 
ardson Chamber of Commerce. 


HOW TO CREATE POVERTY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is with pleasure that I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD a 
thought-provoking talk “How To Create 
Poverty” by Walter Hoving, chairman of 
Tiffany & Co., delivered at the commence- 
ment at Long Island University last 
month. 

Long known as one of America’s most 
successful businessmen, Mr. Hoving is 
also a profound student of the American 
way of life. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To CREATE POVERTY 


(Commencement address at Long Island 
University by Walter Hoving, Chairman, 
Tiffany & Co.) 


President Johnson has made poverty a 
major concern in this country today. I be- 
lieve he will go down in history as the first 
head of a great nation to even mention the 
word. The word “Poverty” has been taboo 
for hundreds of years. 

So let's take a look at poverty. How did 
it start? What causes it? And what can 
we do about it? 

Under the hunting and nomadic civiliza- 
tion, there was no such thing as poverty. It 
came into being with the advent of the agri- 
cultural civilization about four or five thou- 
sand years ago, Men who wanted to be rich 
and powerful in those ancient times could 
become so only by forcing other men into 
poverty. This was first accomplished by the 
inauguration of the Slave System. 

After being the prevailing system for two 
thousand years, slavery began to disappear 
with the gradual spread of Christianity and 
the fall of the Roman Empire. This resulted 
in a transition period called the Dark Ages. 
But the age-old urge of some men to be rich 
and powerful was always present and a new 
system to achieve this end was created—The 
Feudal System. As the land was the main 
source of wealth, the noble families who 
possessed land created serfdom and ground 
the peasants under their heels for their own 
benefit. 

The termination of the feudal system 
began about two hundred years ago when 
the industrial revolution started with the 
invention of the steam engine. Of course, 
the evolution was slow, but the world grad- 
ually, nevertheless, passed into another 
transition period, which we are still in to- 
day. It is hoped this pericd won't last as 
long as the Dark Ages before the next 
system finally crystalizes, but it will probably 
last another fifty or one hundred years. 

So let us look at the misconceptions, 
which are largely the remnants of the feudal 
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system, that plague us today. They all tend 
to perpetuate and create poverty. 

1. Under-education 

The first one, I am sure we all agree, is 
under-education. There is no question that 
this is and has always been one of the main 
reasons for poverty. Under-education was a 
deliberate policy under feudalism and it still 
is today in many places. There is also a 
great deal of education that is not relevant 
to present day needs. Nor have we learned 
how to exaluate people and tailor their edu- 
cation to their abilities and aptitudes. Much 
needs to be done in this field. 

2. Death Control Without Birth Control 

One of the important causes of poverty 
is lack of birth control. We have, however, 
made great progress in death control. 
Through sanitation and through medical 
science, we have prolonged the life of man, 
We have, however, largely underplayed the 
fact that, if we don’t do something about 
the intake, we are going to have more peo- 
ple than we can feed. And this is already 
true in many places, China today has 200,- 
000,000 more people than it had ten years 
ago, but its agricultural output is exactly 
the same. Many prejudices and beliefs need 
to be modified before we can make signifi- 
cant progress in this field. 

3. State Capitalism vs. Private Capitalism 

Another problem is the belief held by 
many people that state capitalism is better 
than private capitalism. I call it state capi- 
talism advisedly because actually all sys- 
tems, whether they be communist or private, 
use capital. It is only a question of who 
owns it. If the Government owns it, it is 
state capitalism; if people own it, then it’s 
private capitalism. There isn't any ques- 
tion that after forty years of experimenta- 
tion in Russia, state capitalism, whatever 
else it might do, breeds poverty. But many 
other variations of state capitalism are prac- 
ticed today. Socialism or modified socialism 
is evident in most countries in Europe, and 
almost all the new nations in Asia and 
Africa are believers in state capitalism in one 
form or another. Until we explode this 
misconception, we will make very little prog- 
ress in preventing poverty. 

4. The Resentment Against Profit 

Number four is the resentment against 
profit. There is widespread misunderstand- 
ing about profit. Most people don’t really 
comprehend what it is. Surveys were taken 
in several factories in America, Europe and 
South America. Workers were asked how 
much profit they thought their company 
made after taxes. The answers were as- 
tonishing. The United States averaged 21 
per cent, Europe 32 per cent, and in South 
America the replies were as high as 72 per 
cent. 

Now it is common knowledge that the 
average net profit for all reporting corpora- 
tions in the United States is slightly over 
3 per cent. If employees feel that net profit 
runs as high as 21 per cent or 32 or even 72 
per cent, obviously they have a right to be 
resentful. Few seem to realize that all 
wages, salaries and taxes come out of gross 
profit. 

It is amazing that not only in the com- 
munist states, but even in the United States, 
people show such hostility about profit. This 
is unfortunate because without profit the 
capital needed to put people to work would 
not be created. 

5. The Fear of Machines. 

Many people think the machine is their 
enemy. So few seem to have any compre- 
hension that the machine is the most im- 
portant factor in the gradual demise of 
feudalism. For the first time in human 
history it has become possible for people to 
be well off without exploiting others. With- 
out machines, you cannot have general 
prosperity. 
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Right now there is a newspaper strike in 
New York and one of the key points of dis- 
agreement is that the unions do not want 
typesetting machines. Labor is fighting this 
because they feel it will put their members 
out of work. It will, of course, put some of 
their members out of work temporarily, but 
in the long run, it will create much more 
work and many more jobs. So the fear of 
machines has always been one of the real 
causes of poverty. 

6. The Obsession with Production. 

Number six is the obsession with produc- 
tion. People feel that production is all im- 
portant and that all other economic factors 
are just rather unnecessary. Some of you 
might not know that today there are many 
more people employed im distribution and 
the service trades than in production. About 
thirty years ago, there was something like 
40 per cent of the workforce in the United 
States employed in production; today it’s 
under 20. 

However, when a union talks about re- 
training people, they invariably want to re- 
train them for other production jobs. This 
sort of ignorance is one more reason for 


poverty. 

7. Monopoly Practices. 

Number seven is monopoly practices. I 
don’t need to say much about this. We have 
laws against monopoly in this country. 
Sometimes businessmen feel they are en- 
forced unfairly, but they are, nevertheless, 
constructive Iaws. But in other countries 
monopolies are still the rule rather than the 
exception. This again is another leftover of 
the feudal system. 

8. Restrictive Labor Practices. 

Restrictive labor practices are an impor- 
tant cause of poverty. So-called featherbed- 
ding, overmanning, slowdowns, restrictions 
against taking on apprentices and 30 or even 
25 hour weeks tend to restrain trade. For 
instance, union rules that prevent a man 
from taking a package from one side of the 
aisle In a department store to the other if 
he happens to be an executive will restrain 
trade. Such practices make for waste, tnef- 
ficiencies, high costs and mevitably cause 
unemployment and, therefore, poverty. 

9. Social Rigidities 

Number nine is social rigidities. By this 
I mean race prejudices, religious prejudices 
and class The caste system in 
India is one of the biggest factors in prevent- 
ing that country from going forward and 
creating jobs for more people. And in this 
country, of course, we have prejudices against 

by both employers and unions. 

In Spain, for example, Protestants cannot 
hold office in the state, are often prevented 
from owning property and are even denied 
the right of legal marriage. This has miti- 
gated against Spain’s economic expansion. 

Superstitions such as sacred cows which 
eat the grain that the people themselves 
sorely need in India also add to the pathetic 
poverty in India. 

All such social rigidities produce poverty. 

10. Inflation 

Inflation, of course, should be included in 
our list because it is one of the most dev- 
astating forces producing poverty. All fixed 
incomes are affected by inflation. Inflation 
has ruined more economies and created more 
poverty over the years perhaps than any 
other cause. 

11. Restrictive Tax Devices 

Restrictive tax devices often prevent legiti- 


people out of work. 
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Sales taxes in such areas as New York 
City also produce poverty by driving business 
away from the city, thus causing less em- 
ployment in many industries. 

Minimum wages that are set too high 
cause unemployment among new workers. 
Unquestionably the high unemployment rate 
among Negro teenagers is largely caused by 
our minimum wage laws. 

12. The creation of Mini-Nations 

Number twelve is the creation of small 
nations. There are many of these so-called 
nations in Africa and Asia, and they are 
created for sentimental and ethnic reasons, 
or because some tribe wants to be autono- 
mous. 

This is already creating great economic 
havoc and poverty. A mini-nation can exist 
only as long as it gets help from us. But 
they are not constructive and realistic en- 
tities and cannot last. 

What is the solution? 

The solution is that we must makeup our 
minds that fighting poverty is not just a 
question of sticking a finger in the dike in 
Harlem, Watts, or Appalachia, or simply ap- 
propriating money and parceling it out in 
certain places. We must try to stop doing 
the things that create poverty if we want 
to make progress, and do those that create 
wealth and well-being for all. 

It is my judgment that we must realize 
that socialism and communism were created 
out of the inherited resentments of the past. 
and that capitalism contains too many flaws 
which we have carried over from the days of 
exploitation. The answer is that we must 
try to accelerate the transition stage we are 
now going through and get all nations to 
realize that “The Freedom System” is the 
only one that cam produce the maximum 
well-being for the largest number of people. 
And that is the Herculean task which all 
of you must face up to for a better future. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week re- 
minds us that we must not relent in our 
efforts to provide every political and 
moral encouragement to the heroic peo- 
ples of the captive nations in their strug- 
gle for freedom and independence from 
Communist tyranny. 

In the past year, the so-called liberali- 
zation of Communist policy toward the 
captive east-central Europeans has, in 
effect, been characterized by increased 
repressive measures and a toughening 
of the Communist line. In a determined 
effort to keep the captive peoples under 
the restrictive harness of the state, the 
Communist regimes have attacked in- 
tellectuals in Bulgaria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, arrested dissident citizens in 
Hungary, and intensified their crusade 
against the religious hierarchy in Poland. 
Under the guise of “liberalization,” the 
Communists have instead reaffirmed and 
reinforced the old policy of regimenta- 
tion, tyranny, and suppression of basic 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 

We in America cannot and must not 
stand by silently as long as the ruthless 
oppression of our eastern European 
friends continues. Rather, it is our duty 
to press forward in a united effort to as- 
sure the right of national independence, 
self-determination, and freedom for all 
men and all nations. 

When I, like millions of free men 
everywhere in World War II fought for 
freedom, I did not then nor do I now, 
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take the principles and commitments of 
the four freedoms or the Atlantic Char- 
ter, lightly. Yet, the four freedoms. and 
all other international agreements to 
which the Soviet. Union was a party, were 
soon made a mockery by tyrannical ac- 
tion on the part of the Communist re- 
gime. And, the captive peoples’ freedom, 
purchased at the cost of blood and sacri- 
fice, flickered but a moment before it was 
extinguished by the Soviet aggressors. 
The subsequent captivity of these free- 
domless peoples must lie heavily on the 
conscience of every freedom-loving 
American. We cannot ignore our his- 
torie commitment to over 100 million 
people who have proven, time and again, 
their own deep commitment to the very 
principles we cherish. 

Nationalist. sentiment in east-central 
Europe has not been deterred or softened 
by the lack of response by the respective 
regimes to the need for a more rapid and 
meaningful national evolution. Rather, 
there is a wealth of evidence that na- 
tionalist sentiment has been strength- 
ened and encouraged. It is, therefore, 
especially imperative that we reaffirm 
our steadfast determination to lend our 
moral and political support now, while 
the polarity between the ambitions and 
aims of the captive peoples and the am- 
bitions and aims of the Communist lead- 
ership is becoming more pronounced. 

The observance of Captive Nations 
Week is an appropriate time to affirm 
and strengthen our dedication toward 
seeking all peaceful means to the end of 
eliminating the specter of totalitarian- 
ism from the captive world. 


OPERATION HEADSTART 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon be considering the ap- 
propriations for the war on poverty for 
the coming year. There have been suc- 
cesses and failures in this program. One 
of the brightest suecesses has been Oper- 
ation Headstart, the program to provide 
preschool training for needy children. 

A recent editorial in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun points out the achieve- 
ments of this project. As the editorial 
very accurately states: 

The biggest shortcoming of Head Start 
must be measured in the quantity, not the 
quality, of its success. 


In other words, the program needs to 
be extended to reach more of the 4 mil- 
lion children who could profit from it. 
Before Senators decide on the amount 
of funds they will earmark for this vital 
purpose, they should read the editorial 
carefully. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that. the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in tħe RECORD, 
as follows: 

Too Few OFF THE MARK 

“Reports on last summer's Head Start pro- 
gram abound in case histories of children who 
had never seen book, a pencil, a grapefruit or 
a doctor before they were enrolled; children 
who did not know how to play or laugh or eat 
with utensils; children who were virtually 
mute because of a lack of conversation at 
home and who risked being misdiagnosed as 
mentally defective when they entered school.“ 
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So writes Erwin Knoll in the Southern Edu- 
cation Report. 

Operation Head Start, the most widely ac- 
claimed of the Government's anti-poverty 
campaigns, has been conspicuously success- 
ful in dealing with such children. Even the 
Republicans like it, for in a recent critique 
of Poverty War programs they claimed to 
have originated the idea four years before the 
first pre-school classes were held in 1965. 

There is abundant evidence that Head 
Start children have experienced a marked rise 
in LQ., that they have learned better how to 
get along in groups and in many cases have 
been found by first-grade teachers to be 
“more proficient in learning, more intel- 
lectually curious and better adjusted to the 
classroom than children who had not par- 
ticipated in the program.” Another measure 
of Head Start’s success is that its example has 
stimulated many school systems to initiate or 
expand pre-school programs. 

The program is not without its shortcom- 
ings, of course. There have been enough ad- 
ministrative mistakes, confusion, and delays 
in processing project applications to lend at 
least some support to the Republicans’ rec- 
ommendation that Head Start be transferred 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
the Office of Education. Mr. Knoll also says 
there has not been enough “follow-through” 
in treating the physical and emotional de- 
fects of Head Start children after the initial 
treatment. 

But the biggest shortcoming of Head Start 
thus far must be measured in the quantity, 
not the quality, of its success. For it is a 
sad fact that fewer than one sixth of the 
nation’s 4,000,000 children who could benefit 
from Head Start are able to do so under its 
present scope. 


SAFE-DRIVING CAMPAIGN OF THE 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer support for the efforts of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association 
to encourage safe driving habits among 
teenagers. 

The National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation is running a series of adver- 
tisements in the Saturday Evening Post 
concerning the problem of teenage driv- 
ing. 


The Saturday Evening Post is an ex- 
cellent publication in which to run these 
advertisements in view of its strong edi- 
torial policy toward safety. 

The National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation and the Saturday Evening Post 
are to be commended for this new effort 
to understand the critical safety prob- 
lem on our Nation‘s highways and how 
young people can be functional in help- 
mg to improve upon the present situa- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of a recent advertisement be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“Gee, Dad, you’re gonna take my license 
away for one lousy ticket?” 

The young man is 16. He was doing al- 
most 80 when they caught him. His father 
went to juvenile court with him. The judge 
said next time the boy’s license would be 
suspended. His father didn't wait for a next 


time. 
The boy didn’t like the idea. “O.K., so I 
was speeding a little. I knew what I was 


doing.” 
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He missed the point. Sure, he knew what 
he was doing. He's young, he has perfect 
vision and quick reflexes. He knows he reacts 
faster than many others on the road. 

But perfect vision or not, he’s blind to the 
most important rule of the road: responsi- 
bility! 

The responsible teenage driver knows his 
limitations. He knows he lacks experience, 
and drives accordingly. He drives carefully. 
And with judgment. 

By just being 16, he’s earned the privilege 
to drive. Now he has to earn the right to 
drive. 

If he violates that right, even once, he’s got 
to see the wrong of it. A ticket and fine 
aren’t enough. Take his license away, and 
he'll see. 

Sure it's a hard way to learn traffic safety. 
But it’s a lot easier than learning it by acci- 
dent. 

Your teenager's driving can be one of the 
biggest problems you'll ever face. It's a 
problem that can’t be solved by rules alone. 
He must want to be a safe driver. Your 
neighborhood new car dealer hopes this series 
will help you to help him. The National 
Automobile Dealers Association commends 
the Saturday Evening Post for their coop- 
eration, 


THE CAUSES OF INFLATION—AD- 
DRESS BY BEN H. CARPENTER 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there 
have been charges and countercharges 
concerning the causes of our present in- 
flationary problems. Steel producers 
have been blamed, union officials have 
been blamed, the President has been 
blamed, Congress has been blamed, agri- 
culture has been blamed, big retail out- 
lets have been blamed, even the house- 
wife has received a drubbing for not being 
budget conscious enough. 

About the only thing clear to all con- 
cerned is that prices are rising, our cur- 
rency is declining in buying power, and 
some Americans on fixed incomes are 
being hurt. 

Inflation is a tragic thing; presently it 
is an American tragedy. Other coun- 
tries—both friendly and unfriendly— 
are experiencing monetary problems of 
even greater magnitude. But inflation 
in the United States today is a symptom 
that we are pursuing wrong policies of 
some sort. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
time again that inflation is the result of 
certain ill-advised fiscal policies of Gov- 
ernment, since the Government is the 
sole and exclusive manager of the cur- 
rency. 

I think it is a very great error to as- 
sign the cause of inflation to those who 
must simply adjust to its effect. The 
businessman who must market the fin- 
ished product to consumers can no more 
act against a general rise in prices than 
can the consumer cease all buying until 
price levels subside. 

Food prices have not been exempt 
from the present rash of incriminations. 
Food producers have been attacked by 
those who do not understand the situa- 
tion, for the increasing cost of living. 
But food producers—farmers, packagers, 
and retailers—have had their own rising 
costs to pay, including increased labor 
costs. Because meat is a major factor 
in food budgets, those who raise cattle 
and who market meat products have re- 
ceived a certain amount of criticism re- 
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cently—criticism which is unjust and 
which I believe reflects a lack of basic 
economic understanding. 

At a meeting last month in Wichita 
Falls, Tex., the president of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattleraisers Associa- 
tion delivered some comments in relation 
to this problem. The president of the 
association is Mr. Ben H. Carpenter, and 
I believe his comments to bé quite ger- 
mane to this problem and worthy of the 
attention of every Member of the Senate 
who is concerned over the increasing 
cost of living, as I certainly am. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Carpenter’s remarks be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMENTS BY BEN H. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT, 
TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS 
ASSOCIATION AT Irs BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MEETING, JUNE 18, 1966, WicHrra FALLS, 
TEX. 


I am sure you are aware of the wave of 
publicity that has recently been sweeping 
the nation regarding food prices. Meat prices 
have been singled out as a major contributor 
to higher consumer costs and inflation. 
Spokesmen for government bureaus and 
agencies have contributed to a rash of in- 
accurate statements and inadequate com- 
parisons in newspaper stories throughout the 
nation referring to so-called high costs of 
meat. 

Even the President of the United States was 
widely quoted as urging housewives to pur- 
chase only the lower priced cuts of meat in 
order to hold down the food bill and combat 
inflation. Typical of some of the headlines 
recently seen are these, Meat's the Black 
Sheep of Food Costs, Budget Brigade Finds” 
and “Rocketing Food Costs May Beat Man to 
the Moon.” 

In spite of the fact that readily available 
government statistics refute the statements 
that recently improved beef prices are major 
contributors to the current inflationary 
trends in the country, these articles and com- 
ments have implied that the farmers and 
ranchers of the nation should be condemned 
by the consuming public. 

A recent report on food costs and farm 
prices released last week by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reveals some most 
interesting statistics that refute completely 
the popular contention that agricultural 
prices in general, and those of meats in par- 
ticular, are major contributors to inflation. 
Let's examine some of these facts and figures 
contained in this report which made com- 
parisons over the period of the last 18 years. 

Prices received by farmers and ranchers 
in 1965 were 10% lower than those received 
18 years ago, while prices paid at retail by 
consumers for food increased 33% in these 
same 18 years. ‘ 

While retail food prices have risen rela- 
tively steadily over the past 18 years, none 
of the increase in retail prices accrues to 
the farmer and rancher. In fact, prices re- 
ceived by farmers and ranchers in 1965 were 
10% less than in 1947 and 13% less than in 
1952. Retail food prices, however, in 1965 
were 11% higher than in 1952 and 33% 
higher than in 1947. 

The net income of farmers and ranchers 
declined by 18% from 1947 to 1965 even 
though the volume of farm produced foods 
sold to consumers had increased by 44% dur- 
ing that same period of time. 

Compare this to the fact that salaries and 
wages to employees in all manufacturing 
industries increased by 113% from 1947 to 
1965. 

A part of the 33% increase in overall food 
prices paid at retail by consumers over the 
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past 18 years has resulted from the develop- 
ment of new food products, new techniques 
of processing and packaging and changes in 
family food buying habits. 

In 1947, most housewives selected their beef 
from a refrigerated, glass case and the grocer 
weighed and wrapped it on the spot. Now 
they find several pieces of the same cut of 
beef neatly placed on the individual trays, 
transparently wrapped, weighed and priced, 
in advance. 

Brightly lighted, air conditioned stores 
with wide aisles and attractively displayed 
products processed with new techniques are 
what the food shopper expects and demands. 
These demands from the consumer, not the 
producer, account for much of the increase 
of food prices. 

However, a statistical study by the Eco- 
nomie Research Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that the aver- 
age household paid 17% more and farmers 
and ranchers received 7% less in 1965 for the 
same kinds and quantities of foods purchased 
in 1947, 18 years ago. 

With regard to specific food items the re- 
port reveals that, in the 18 year period 
studied, the farm price of wheat has dropped 
3% while the retail price of cereals and 

products has increased 47%. 

When city families purchase bread and 
prepared cereal products, they pay mostly 
for processing, packaging, and distributing 
the products; very little goes to the farmer 
for raw materials. For example, there is only 
2.6¢ worth of farm-produced corn in a 29¢ 
package of corn flakes. The one pound loaf 
of bread that sold at retail for an average 
price of 20.9¢ in 1965 contained wheat having 
a farm value of 2.7¢. 

In 1965, the farm price of dairy products 
was 6% below 1947 and the retail price of 
dairy products during the same period in- 
creased by 19%. 

During the 18 year period from 1947 to 1965 
retail prices of meat products increased by 
16%. The farm value of meat products in 
1965 was 5% Iess than the farm value in 1947. 
Much attention has been focused on the fact 
that prices paid to farmers and ranchers for 
animals producing meat products have in- 
creased substantially simce 1956. However, 
there has been a tendency to overlook the 
fact that the farm value of meat products 
in 1956 had fallen 29% below 1947 prices. 
Current prices of beef cattle, while substan- 
tially higher than the low point. reached in 
1956, are still considerably below the price 
levels 15 years ago in 1951. 

While the general economy of the nation 
Was prosperous and advancing, the beef cat- 
tle industry suffered a serious price depres- 
sion during the five years of 1952 through 
1957 and again during the last part of 1963, 
1964, and into the early part of 1965. The 
cattlemen of the nation operated during 
those periods taking severe losses as they 
were squeezed between higher costs of pro- 
duction and lower prices for their cattle. 
The recent price improvement in beef cattle 
does not represent a full recovery and the 
profit balance is still very delicate. 

The evidence is very conclusive that prices 
received by the farmer and rancher have 
not. contributed whatsoever to the increases 
in food prices paid by consumers. A com- 
parison of the 10% decline in prices received 
by them during the last 18 year period with 
other economic trends is most interesting. 

The report reveals that rail freight rates 
on farm products increased 45% during the 
Prices of such services as rent, 


industries increased during 
the same period by 113%. 
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increased 15%, for motor vehicles 17%, for 
farm machinery 22%, for advalorem and 
miscellaneous taxes 65%, and interest pay- 
able on farm real estate debt 132%. 

Therefore, if viewed in the correct per- 
spective the prices paid by consumers for 
food products cannot be singled out as a 
major contributor to inflation. U.S. con- 
sumers have available the highest quality 
food products in the world, and the im- 
portant fact is that they can obtain this 
food by working less time than persons 
living anywhere else on earth. 

During 1965, American consumers spent 
19% of their take-home income for food. 
Twenty years earlier this figure was 26%. 
Pay for one hour's factory labor today will 
buy 2.4 pounds of round steak, whereas, 
in 1942 it would buy only 2 pounds, and 
in 1932 1.5 pounds. One hour's factory labor 
today will buy 3.2 pounds of bacon, whereas, 
in 1942 2.2 pounds and in 1932 1.8 pounds. 
Pay for one hour’s factory labor today buys 
12.5 loaves of bread, whereas, in 1942 only 
9.8 loaves, and in 1932 6.3 loaves. 

In the light of these facts one may wonder 
why certain government bureaucrats and 
politicians single out the farmers and 
ranchers of the nation to be the scape-goats 
upon whom inflation is blamed. Why is it 
that agriculture seems to continue to be 
the easiest target on which to blame the 
inflationary spiral that has been existing for 
the last 15 or 20 years, even though there are 
no real facts or evidence to support this 
contention? The answer probably lies in 
the fact that a lesser percentage of the 
people of the nation are directly involved in 
agricultural production, and therefore, agri- 
culture is losing its political significance. 

As the country’s population has grown 
during the last few decades a situation has 
developed in which an extremely small per- 
centage of the people of the country are 
familiar with the actual conditions exist- 
ing in a ture. For example, in 1950, 
although 64 percent of the country’s popu- 
lation was urban and 36% was rural, only 
42% of the rural population was actually 
involved on a farm or ranch, in other words 
only 16% of the total was involved in agri- 
cultural production, 

Ten years later, in 1960, 69.9% of the U.S. 
population was urban, 22.6% was rural- 
nonfarm, and only 7.5% was actually involved 
on a farm or ranch. This trend has con- 
tinued in the 1960's. 

In this atmosphere a great deal of mislead- 
ing and erroneous information has appeared 
in newspapers and other publications 
throughout the country, much of which is 
harmful to the farmers and ranchers of the 
nation. 

For example, many consumers and tax- 
payers generally are led to believe that the 
total annual appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are subsidies. The re- 
port released by the House Committee on 
Agriculture last week reveals that actually 
nonfarmers participate in a larger share of 
the Department's expenditures than farm- 
ers themselves, and that about two-thirds of 
Department. of Agriculture expenditures, in 
the 1967 budget, are for services which are 
of primary benefit to the general public. 
Most housewives and urban consumers are 
unfamiliar with the fact that. the cattle in- 
dustry itself has vigorously opposed price 
supports and subsidies for beef cattle and 
has done so successfully thus far, in spite of 
the efforts of federal administrators in the 
past to apply them. 

The American cattle producer has con- 
fidence in the free enterprise system which 
has. made this nation so significantly differ- 
ent from the other nations of the world. 
He doesn't want any price subsidies from 
the American taxpayer, but he does 
a fair and profitable price for the beef cattle 
he However, he doesn’t expect 
federal agencies, whose purpose it is to safe- 
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guard his interests as an American Citizen, 
to instead take actions, such as was wit- 
nessed earlier this year to drive down the 
price of beef, when it is still substantially 
below price levels of fifteen years ago. 

Above all, the cattle producer doesn’t 
deserve to be falsely accused of contributing 
to inflation. The real major cause of mfia- 
tion is the federal government ftself, as cur- 
rently being administered. ‘The real culprits 
of the inflationary spiral of the present and 
of the future are gigantic federal programs 
like the unnecessary and unneeded medicare 
program recently authorized, titles 18 and 19 
of which it is now estimated will cost more 
than a billion dollars a year in the state of 
New York alone, federal programs of ac- 
celerated unemployment compensation, and 
federal programs designed to blanket the 
country with built-in wage increases. Giant 
federal programs of this type pump literally 
billions of dollars into the economy, yet they 
do not create to any degree new permanent 
plant capacity which can add to the total 
productive output of the nation, and there- 
fore they only create taxspenders instead of 
taxp' 


ayers. 

This is the area in which restrictions 
should be urged to combat inflation, mstead 
of government officials urging the American 
housewife to restrict her purchases of meat 
at a time whem the average price of beef 
cattle ts only 85% of parity. 


ADDRESS BY DEPUTY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL PREDERICK C. BELEN 
AT DEDICATION OF COLUMBIA, 
S.C., POST OFFICE 


Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the fine, modern, new 
post office in Columbia, S.C., was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, July 17. I consider it 
a measure of the growth and progress of 
Columbia and South Carolina. 

We were privileged to have with us on 
that occasion the distinguished Deputy 
Postmaster General of the United States, 
the Honorable Frederick C. Belen, I 
take great pleasure in placing in the 
Recorp the text of Mr, Belen’s remarks 
on this occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Deputy POSTMASTER GENERAL 
FREDERICK C. BELEN AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE COLUMBIA, S.C., Post OFFICE, 3:30 P.M., 
Sunpay, JULY 17, 1966 
Governor McNair, Senator RUSSELL, Mayor 

Bates, Reverend Clergy, Postmaster Callahan, 

members of the Johnston family, distin- 

guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Its good to be back in South Carolina 


You know, I’ve visited your state so often, 
Im b to feel like a native. And 
I like the feeling. 

It occurred to me the other day that I 
have spent more time in South Carolina in 
the past five years than I have in my own 
home state of Michigan. 

In fact, Fve been here so often, some peo- 
ple can’t tell whether I’m coming or going! 
As I arrived at the depot early this morning, 
a young man saw me standing on the plat- 
form with my suitcase and said, “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Belen. Are you taking a trip?“ 

I've traveled the length and breadth of 


treated so hospitably. 
I've spoken at conventions at Clemson and 
, @edicated the post office in 
Sumter, attended a dinner in Columbia with 
former Postmaster General Farley not too 
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long ago, and, just last month, I attended 
a wedding in Anderson. 

And I've fished at Hartwell, Clark Hill and 
Santee-Cooper. 

There’s an old saying—probably coined by 
a fisherman’s wife—that the size of fish a 
man can catch depends upon the length of 
his arms. Well, I have relatively short arms, 
but I'll tell you I've caught some big ones 
down at Santee-Cooper! 

Your home town of Columbia, and my 
home town of Lansing, Michigan, have some- 
thing in common. They were both among 
the first cities in the United States to get 
four-hour, downtown mail service. 

Now, some pundits have reasoned that 
more than mere coincidence was responsible 
for this development, and perhaps they were 

t. 


right. 

We had to try out Accelerated Business 
Collection and Delivery somewhere, to see if 
it would work, and if it was economically 
feasible to provide this type of service. 

Your late Senator, Olin Johnston, who was 
chairman of our Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, said: “Well, don’t use my 
state for a guinea pig. Experiment in your 
own state!” 

So that’s what we did. 

After the Lansing experiments proved that 
the four-hour mail service would work, Sena- 
tor Johnston said, “Now I want you to estab- 
lish this service in South Carolina—in Co- 
lumbia, Greenville and Charleston!” 

So we did that, too! 

Your Senator Johnston just wasn't the 
type of man you said no to, without a very 
good reason. 

During my recent trip to Anderson, I made 
a pilgrimage to Senator Johnston's grave at 
Barker's Creek Cemetery, to pay my respects 
to a man whose total impact upon the civil 
affairs of the nation will be studied by your 
grandchildren. 

While I was there, thinking back over the 
many years of personal friendship I shared 
with Olin Johnston, I tried to place him in 
his proper historical position. 

It occurred to me that perspective is like a 
gigantic cone, and your opinion of the person 
you're looking at depends upon which end of 
the cone you're looking through. 

If you look through the large end, you see 
the man alone, and you make a judgment, 
based upon what you see, as to whether he is 
a good man or a bad one; a kind man or a 
ruthless one; an industrious man or a 
dawdler. 

If you look through the small end of the 
cone, you get the big picture—you see the 
man in relation to his time and place in 
history; his impact upon his contemporaries; 
the esteem in which he is held by his coun- 
trymen and what he has done to improve 
their lot. You see not only the man, but his 
works and the potential effect of those works 
upon mankind. 

Olin Johnston is one of the few men I have 
ever known who stands the test of analysis 
from both ends of the cone. 

The Washington Daily News once com- 
mented that Olin Johnston had sponsored 
more legislation to improve the lot of the 
common man than anyone who ever served 
in the United States Senate. 

That's quite a tribute. 

And I’m sure there’s not a federal worker 
in the United States who did not regard 
Chairman Johnston as a knight in shining 
armor, where the welfare of civil servants 
was at stake. 

Olin Johnston labored long and hard to 
secure for Columbia this magnificent new 
Post Office. Time and again, he and your 
distinguished mayor, Lester Bates, were on 
the telephone to the Post Office Department, 
or were firing off letters to us, or were mak- 
ing personal visits to us, to argue the merits 
of larger, more modern facilities to handle 
Columbia’s mounting mail vchume. 
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The fact that we are gathered here today 
attests to the persuasiveness of those argu- 
ments. 

You beautiful new post office stands for 
progress. It symbolizes the growth of your 
community and the steady expansion of a 
postal system that today processes a volume 
of mail about equal to that of the rest of the 
world combined. 

Our national mail volume this year is more 
than 75 billion pieces. By 1980, your Post 
Office Department will be handling over 100 
billion pieces of mail a year. 

This means that unless we devise new 
programs and new techniques—unless we 
speed mechanization and modernization of 
the postal system—we will literally be buried 
under an avalanche of letters. 

In this rapidly moving world, with the 
galvanic development of its economy and 
its dramatic changes in population and 
transportation patterns, we cannot hope to 
get by with the horse and buggy methods 
of the 18th or 19th or even the 20th century. 

We live in a computer age, and we must 
adapt to the technological advances that are 
available to us if our postal system is to sur- 
vive and flourish. 

Fortunately for all of us, we have in 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien a 
restless man and a no-nonsense Administra- 
tor, whose background and temperament 
equip him well to undertake the gigantic 
job of moving the government’s largest 
civilian department into the mainstream of 
space age progress. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, Mr. 
O’Brien came to the Post Office Department 
with a ready-made national reputation for 
his outstanding work as a key personal ad- 
visor and organizer for two Chief Execu- 
tives—President Kennedy and President 
Johnson. 

This is an important factor, because it has 
affected his approach to postal problems. 
He is not in the Office of the Postmaster 
General to establish a name for himself. 
He is there to improve the postal service. 

Thus he can devote his considerable tal- 
ents to long-range planning which may not 
take full effect until years after he leaves 
office. 

Postmaster General O’Brien has attacked 
our immediate problems—the day-to-day 
bottlenecks that. impede mail delivery—with 
& tenacity unequalled in our time. But he 
has also been willing to inaugurate programs 
which may not bear fruit for five or ten 
years—programs from which some of his 
predecessors shied away because there were 
no obvious, immediate advantages. 

This proclivity for long-range program- 
ming and budgeting—this willingness to in- 
vest in plans that will pay future dividends— 
is what, I believe, will Larry 
O'Brien as one of our great Postmasters 
General. 

And it is this same approach which will 
ultimately provide you with the finest postal 
service you have ever known, and the finest 
the world has ever devised. 

Former Postmaster General John Gro- 
nouski—Mr. O'Brien’s immediate predeces- 
sor—established the goal of overnight de- 
livery of 95 percent of the nation’s first-class 
mail as the paramount objective of the postal 
establishment. 

Everything that he did as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and everything that Mr. O’Brien is now 
doing, is aimed at reaching that objective. 
And we are making slow, but decided prog- 
ress. 

Already, in your own state of South Caro- 
lina, 95.1 percent of all first-class letters 
destined to addresses within the state are 
delivered overnight. 

With facilities such as this ultra-modern 
post office that we are dedicating today, we 
hope to improve even that record. 

Yours is one of the largest post offices in 
the South—comprising 200,000 square feet 
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of building floor space, a 9,279 square foot 
garage, and 276,758 square feet of parking 
and maneuvering area—not including this 
fine parking lot erected by the City of Co- 
lumbia. That's nearly a half-million square 
feet of space you have in your new post 
office! Compare that with your living room! 

But that’s only part of the story. 

When the new Eau Claire postal station is 
finished, about September 1, your city will 
not have one postal facility in the metro- 
politan area more than five years old. And, 
come to think of it, that’s how long Bill Cal- 
lahan has been Postmaster of Columbia. 

I doubt that there is another city in the 
country of comparable size that could make 
such a claim. 

I believe this gives the Post Office at least 
some right to share in your pride in having 
been selected as the All-America City. 

And I hope you will share with us the 
great pride we have in your magnificent new 
post office, 

I'm sure Senator Johnston would be de- 
lighted if he could see today the end result 
of his efforts. 

I think it only fitting that we dedicate this 
fine building as a living memorial to one who 
dedicated his life to the people of South 
Carolina and to the welfare of his coun- 
try—the late Senator Olin D. Johnston. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr HART. Mr. President, “It is true 
that liberty is precious—so precious that 
it must be rationed.” The words are 
Lenin’s to more than 100 million Euro- 
peans now living under Communist 
domination. Lenin’s meaning is clear. 

We who enjoy freedom counter this 
philosophy with our own—that liberty 
is not the exclusive property of a few. 
And to these millions of captive people 
we offer words of sympathy—fully 
cognizant that no mere words can com- 
fort—and tender our expressions of hope 
that one day their hope for freedom will* 
be replaced by its actuality. 

During the observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week all Americans—in fact all 
freemen everywhere—are solicited for 
their “support to the key objective of an 
east-central Europe free of totali- 
tarianism.’ Of equal importance, I feel, 
is the need for us to continue to express 
our support throughout the entire year. 
Only then, can we discharge fully our 
responsibility to these enslaved nations 
to see that their desire for freedom re- 
mains our constant concern. 


SENATOR ROBERT KENNEDY CALLS 
ATTENTION TO THE NATIONAL 
SHORTAGE OF NURSING HOMES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Con- 
gress took a great step toward providing 
decent medical care for our older citi- 
zens when it enacted medicare last year. 
That program, among other things, pro- 
vides that citizens over 65 may receive 
as a social security benefit convalescent 
care in a qualified nursing home. 

But the promise of nursing home care 
held out by the Medicare Act will turn 
out to be an empty promise to too many 
Americans. The fact is that there exists 
today a shortage of nearly half a million 
nursing home beds—a shortage that will 
surely be aggravated by the coming of 
medicare. What is worse, many of the 
existing homes provide so few or such 
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poor medical services that they will fail 

to meet the minimum standards laid 

down in the act. 

The shortages and inadequacies of 
nursing homes in this country are elo- 
quently set forth by Senator ROBERT 
Kennepy in a speech delivered at the 
Judy Holliday memorial dinner in New 
York City on May 15. 

The Senator reaches the conclusion 
that a massive Federal program is needed 
to alleviate the nursing home shortage. 
In enacting medicare Congress made a 
promise to the American people—a prom- 
ise that the medical care covered by that 
act would be available to those who need 
it. In this speech Senator KENNEDY 
sketches out a challenging program for 
keeping that promise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER, JUDY HOLLIDAY 
MEMORIAL DINNER, WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, 
New York Crry, May 15, 1966 


I am delighted to be with you. Tonight is 
a very special occasion, as the presence here 
of so many of those who loved Judy Holliday 
indicates. We have gathered to honor both 
a very special person and a distinguished 
medical center. We mark with pleasure & 
combination of events—the fact that those 
who were close to Judy Holliday chose the 
American Medical Center at Denver as an 
appropriate place to honor her memory; and 
the fact that the officials of the American 
Medical Center chose so fittingly in wanting 
to name their new wing after Judy Holliday. 

The American Medical Center is notable 
for both medical and humanitarian reasons. 
Long one of the outstanding tuberculosis 
treatment centers in the country, it has in 
recent years become a leader in cancer treat- 
ment and research. This terrible disease, 
which now claims the lives of 300,000 Ameri- 
cans every year, took Judy Holliday from us 
while she was still in the prime of her life. 
So it is most fitting that a new wing for can- 
cer treatment and research will bear her 
name. And it is appropriate for another 
reason. Those who knew Judy Holliday knew 
a warm, kind, generous person. It is fitting 
that the hospital which honors her is a hos- 
pital that charges no fees, treats only those 
in financial need, and does these things with- 
out regard to coloration of skin or belief. 

But if those close to Judy Holliday chose 
well, the American Medical Center did so, 
too. If the atmosphere in the Judy Holliday 
wing is at all influenced by the memory of 
the woman it honors, it will be filled with her 
warmth and generosity. She made audiences 
glow night after night on Broadway—they 
would stand in Shubert Alley after her per- 
formances, basking in the warmth she gave 
them, their lives brightened just by having 
spent the evening with her in the theatre. 
If care in the Judy Holliday wing is rendered 
with the same warmth and tenderness—and 
I know it will be—it will truly be a living 
monument to the talented lady who has been 
taken from our midst. 

The Judy Holliday wing will help in satis- 
fying the need for long-term care beds in our 
country. But the fact is that as we meet to- 
night we are on the eve of a national crisis 
in medical facilities. A historic enactment 
in the medical care field—I refer, of course, 
to Medicare—will go into effect on July 1. 
With it will come an immediate, marked in- 
crease in the demand for medical treatment. 
There are already great shortages of doctors 
and nurses and beds in our nation. The im- 
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plementation of Medicare will intensify the 
shortage—particularly in nursing home 
beds—to a critical level. 

It is this impending crisis that I want to 
discuss with you this evening. Medicare ful- 
filled a dream of a generation's standing, for 
social progress moves slowly and statutory re- 
forms often lag behind scientific achievement 
and popular will. Its enactment took time, 
but it finally came, reflecting once again, as 
the Social Security Act did thirty years be- 
fore, a recognition by twentieth century 
Americans that old age should be a golden 
span, an ever-lengthening period of health, 
happiness and productivity. 

But Medicare also imposes a great respon- 
sibility on us. It summons us to the task of 
ensuring not only that the cost of medical 
care is no longer a burden upon those who 
need but cannot afford it, but that good 
medical care itself is available. The bright 
hopes of Medicare can be dashed if we fail 
to achieve this availability. 

What, after all, is the value of offering 
medical treatment to our aged if there are no 
doctors available to administer it? What 
is the value of offering nursing home care to 
our old people if there are no nursing homes 
where they can go? What is the value of 
offering hospital treatment to those aged who 
are seriously ill if there are no hospital beds 
waiting for them? The dream quickly be- 
comes a nightmare; the bright promise be- 
comes a dreary broken pledge; the loud 
trumpets announcing victory slide into a 
lower key of despair. Unless we as a na- 
tion are prepared, right now, to ensure that 
we have the facilities needed to implement 
the Medicare legislation, we would almost 
have been better off to have done nothing. 
If we are not prepared to move forward, 
energetically and imaginatively, to build on 
the blueprint of the Medicare legislation, 
then we had better be prepared for some very 
serious problems. 

Let us take our stethoscope to Medicare 
and check up on those symptoms which sug- 
gest oncoming problems, Loud and clear, 
we hear the word, “shortage.” The root 
problem is insufficient doctors, nurses, hos- 
pital beds, and facilities. 

Machines and management engineering, 
computers and automation, can help to a 
limited extent in meeting some of these 
problems, but the major need is a massive 
long-range program of education, training, 
and building. There is an immediate and 
desperate need for expanded and additional 
medical schools, for a stepped up recruiting 
and training program for other medical per- 
sonnel, for hospital expansion and the build- 
ing of new hospitals, and for creating nurs- 
ing home facilities, 

What is needed will be partly supplied by 
money, but that is not the whole answer. 
There must be imaginative and intelligent 
planning and administration, and there must 
be vigorous action to insure a high standard 
of care. 

There is already a doctor shortage in many 
communities in the United States today. We 
have read about it and we have experienced 
the jammed waiting rooms and the difficulty 
of finding doctors to make house calls, par- 
ticularly at night. Medicare will only in- 
crease the patient load. 

Merely to maintain the presently existing 
population-physician ratios by 1975, we will 
need to be graduating doctors at a rate of 
11,000 a year. In 1964 we graduated 7300. 
In 1959, the Surgeon General's Report stated 
that we needed twenty new medical schools. 
Since that time, only ten have opened or 
are on the drawing boards. Experts in med- 
ical manpower have examined the picture 
and have concluded that, at best, with the 
new medical schools and expansion of older 
schools now projected, we will still be 2000 
graduates a year short of the 11,000 needed 
annually by 1975. In other words, at our 
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present pace, the doctor shortage that does 
exist will be multipled by 1975. 

Further compounding the problem is the 
marked change in physician practice. In 
1930, seven out of ten new physicians en- 
tered family practice; today the rate is four 
out of ten, with two of these four being 
internists. Over 60 percent of doctors now 
practicing are specialists, and only 18 per- 
cent of the fourth year medical students 
indicate they will become general practition- 
ers, an accumulation of figures which makes 
it all the more unlikely that we will be able 
to provide enough doctors for our people at 
the present rate of growth. 

We have an equally pessimistic report on 
nurses. An American Nursing Association 
study shows that at typical hospitals around 
the country, 20 percent of the positions for 
professional nurses are vacant, and there is 
an 18 percent vacancy rate for practical nurse 
positions. In New York City, one-half the 
openings for professional nurses in public 
hospitals are unfilled. In 1962, there were 
550,000 professional nurses in practice. The 
Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on 
Nursing reports that we need another 300,- 
000 nurses in the next five years. Even if 
we settled for half that, we would have to 
achieve a 50 percent increase in admissions 
to nursing schools within the next two years. 

These statistics refer only to registered 
nurses. Practical nurses and nurses aides, 
who require far less training, are in equally 
short supply. And there are similar short- 
ages of clinical psychologists, occupational 
therapists, physical therapists, and social 
workers. 

Many of these shortages are compounded 
by the loss of people who quit in protest 
against low salaries and unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions. For example, 25,000 regis- 
tered nurses quit their field every year for 
these reasons. And two out of three change 
their jobs annually. This 67% turnover rate 
reflects the low morale in the profession, con- 
trasted to a turnover rate of 18% among 
women school teachers. The churning, un- 
settling, interrupting aspects of nursing job 
changes suggest that hospital efficiency is 
lower than even the shortage in numbers 
would suggest. 

The nursing situation is particularly seri- 
ous. Hospital administrators striving to cut 
down spiralling costs are often guilty of 
treating nurses as second class citizens. Doc- 
tors swamped with patients have delegated 
to nurses many of the duties they used to 
perform, an acceptable medical delegation, 
but an unacceptable numerical one because 
nurses are just not available for these extra 
duties. Hit from both sides, by both ad- 
ministrators and doctors, the nurse suffers 
doubly. She cannot maintain the image of 
a perfect nurse who “must feel like a girl; act 
like a lady; think like a man; and work like 
a horse“. 

And nurses themselves have sometimes re- 
sisted new techniques designed to employ 
hospital facilities more efficiently. Team 
nursing, arising out of the need to concen- 
trate attention on critical cases without ne- 
glecting other patients, has not been readily 
adopted by all registered nurses, They are 
sometimes reluctant to yield traditional pre- 
rogatives to practical nurses who would 
thereby seem to intrude on the professional 
status of the registered nurse. 

Nor is nursing any more the only career 
with a professional status open to women. 
Other careers, more rewarding materially and 
less wearing physically and spiritually, 
beckon to otherwise dedicated women. Our 
health conscious society seeks more and bet- 
ter medical care, but it persists in refusing 
to accord even minimum recognition to the 
material and spiritual needs of a key group 
of participants in the provision of that medi- 
cal care. 

In New York City at this moment, unsatis- 
factory working conditions in the public hos- 
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pitals have brought the nursing situation to 
a state of crisis. Registered nurses, who are 
professionally trained people with three years 
of schooling, start at $5100 a year in the 
city’s hospital—$396 less than a garbage col- 
lector receives—and can only reach a maxi- 
mum salary of $6500. The city gives no credit 
for experience outside of its own hospitals, 
so every new nurse, regardless of her prior 
experience, starts at $5100. Working condi- 
tions are very bad. It is no wonder that the 
city hospitals are understaffed by a third. 
And now, because of a dispute over pay, 20% 
of the already inadequate nursing staffs have 
submitted their resignations, effective next 
week. As a result, a number of the city hos- 
pitals are asking to be allowed to limit their 
new admissions to emergency cases, This is 
what the nursing situation has come to in 
New York City. The payment of more ade- 
quate wages will hardly solve the entire prob- 
lem, but it would be a good beginning. 

The Federal government has tried to cope 
with one problem in the nursing situation 
by authorizing appropriations of $283,000,- 
000 during the next five years for new 
schools, grants to graduate nurses, scholar- 
ships and loans. This will help attract more 
nurses, but if our needs are going to be ade- 
quately met, the public must be willing, 
through taxes, to establish tuition free 
courses in community colleges. And we must 
be willing, through voluntary contributions 
and fees, to permit higher wages so that we 
can hold the nurses we do attract in their 
profession. 

The blunt fact is that some of the most 
attractive benefits of Medicare will be nul- 
lified by the shortage of registered nurses. 
Under the law, everyone over 65 is entitled 
to 100 free visits at home each year by nurs- 
ing personnel. An additional 100 visits will 
be available, the bill says, to those who pay 
$3.00 premium. It is absolutely predictable 
that to many thousands of older people, 
both the free and the insured visits are an 
empty promise. 

The nursing shortage will affect the nurs- 
ing home services available under Medicare, 
too. The fact is that many existing homes— 
let alone those that will be built to satisfy 
future needs—do not have even a single 
registered nurse on their staffs. And the 
regional heart disease, cancer, and stroke 
centers authorized by Congress last year may 
well have to operate at far less than capacity 
owing to unavailability of nurses. 

But despite the shortage of nurses, the 
single most acute problem for Medicare is 
in the inadequacy of facilities for longer 
term medical care. I refer primarily to nurs- 
ing homes, although long-term care also in- 
cludes facilities like the American Medical 
Center. And if all voluntary institutions 
had shown the initiative and the dedication 
of the American Medical Center, the prob- 
lem would be far less pressing. 

As it is, however, the picture is bleak. 
There are a little over half a million long- 
term care beds in the country, and only three 
fifths of these are acceptable by any mint- 
mum standards. The Federal government 
estimates that we need another half a mil- 
lion beds right now. 

The shortage of nursing home facilities 
has repercussions all around the cycle of 
medical care. The patients eligible for non- 
existing nursing homes are too sick to live 
at their own homes unattended, and yet not 
sick enough to require acute care in a gen- 
eral hospital. But they do need care, they 
will often occupy hospital beds under Medi- 
care, and behind them the long line will 
form for other patients, of all ages, who re- 
quire hospital treatment. 

And the quality of the nursing home care 
now available is ap By 1961, after 
exposé, scandal, and shock, all of the States 
had enacted licensing regulations. How- 
ever, these regulations were for minimal pro- 
visions dealing mostly with butlding require- 
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ments rather than the physical and psycho- 
logical needs of patients. Even today, and 
even in the enlightened state of New York, 
public authorities have called many of our 
nursing homes “shocking and almost medi- 
eval in their lack of respect for human dig- 
nity”. One New York Health Department 
investigation on nursing homes turmed up 
conditions so deplorable that the patients 
were ordered evacuated in 48 hours. 

I have looked into these deplorable con- 
ditions. The other day, for example, I vis- 
ited a privately operated nursing home where 
there is one nurse for the 86 patients, where 
a doctor visits once a month, where there is 
no laboratory and almost no recreation fa- 
cilities. The residents patiently wait out 
their lives, slumped in chairs, unattended. 
The overcrowding is spectacular—one 16 by 
20 foot room had six beds—none of them 
hospital beds and all of them inaccessible on 
three sides. And the whole building is not 
fireproof. 

By contrast, I also visited another home 
the other day, this one run on a non-profit 
basis, this one with 15 nurses for its 500 
patients and a full-time staff of 10 physi- 
cians. Here there is a full recreation pro- 
gram, a full range of social services, a com- 
plete physical therapy plant, a vocational 
rehabilitation program. A band composed of 
the residents playing “Seventy-six Trom- 
bones” as I walked in. There are paintings 
on the walls. The place is cheerful. 

Four-fifths of the patients in both places 
are paid for by public funds. The privately 
run home gets a little over $12 a day per 
patient, and makes a profit of about $2 a 
day, or $700 a year per patient. The non- 
profit home gets nearly $16 a day in public 
funds for its needy patients, and loses about 
$2.50 a day on each patient, which it must 
make up from other sources. The difference 
is in the quality of care. And the sad thing 
is that about half the nursing homes in the 
country are like the first one that I visited. 

While I have spoken mainly tonight about 
our medical needs as they will be swelled by 
Medicare, I would emphasize that adequate 
facilities and personnel to care for the aged 
are by no means our only health problem. 
Our prenatal and child care, for example, 
are shockingly inadequate for the richest 
nation in the world. More than ten coun- 
tries in the world have lower infant mor- 
tality rates. As one writer put it, Bel- 
grade, which was bombed to rubble twenty 
years ago, has an infant mortality rate of 
30 per thousand while in wealthy New York 
the rate is 38.1 and in Washington it is 35.2.” 
These disparities are directly related to the 
quality of prenatal care. It is estimated 
that mental retardation could be cut in half 
if we adequately applied what we already 
know about such hazards as faulty metab- 
olism and German measles. And child care 
is equally deficient. Half of our youngsters 
reach the age of fifteen without ever seeing 
a dentist. The vast majority of children 
are never given a simple visual test to detect 
a condition that had damaged the vision of 
4 percent of our draftees in World War II. 

The problem is not one of medical knowl- 
edge. It is one of facilities and access to 
facilities, and, even more basically, one of 
prevailing philosophy. As one doctor put it, 
“American medicine at its best is not avail- 
able to a large proportion of the 194 million 
people in this country.” We have grave 
shortages, but in addition we have as a 
people never quite accepted the idea that 
those in financial need should get care as a 
matter of right. The quality of care for the 
poor and the attitude of those who treat the 
poor too often reflects this almshouse 
attitude. 

We have a responsibility as a nation to 
rectify these shortcomings. I am presently 
studying legislation on some of these mat- 
ters, and I will shortly submit a bill which 
deals particularly with the shortage of nurs- 
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ing homes and the scarcity of nurses for 
these kinds of facilities. 

This bili will, first, encourage the con- 
struction of long-term care beds through 
grant assistance. By these grants, the fed- 
eral government would allocate, over a 10 
year period, $1,800,000,000 to non-profit, vol- 
un organizations for the construction of 
facilities for 200,000 long-term care beds, 

The bill will make it easier financially for 
the poorer States to participate, since they 
lag even further behind on both facilities 
and personnel. First priority for aid in all 
states will go to voluntary non-profit hos- 
pitals and voluntary non-profit nursing 
homes wishing to expand or replace present 
long-term care facilities. A high priority 
will also go to non-profit voluntary health 
organizations established by unions, and 
farm or fratermal groups which have estab- 
lished programs for their aged or infirm. 

A final aspect of the bill would be $200,- 
000,000 in research and education funds for 
study and development of new long-term 
care practices, experimental architectural 
nursing homes, establishment of criteria to 
evaluate the quality of care and the cost, 
and the training of nursing home directors 
and their staff of nurses and technicians, 
This training would be conducted by schools 
of medicine, nursing, public health and hos- 
pital administration. Funds would also be 
available to help these schools establish de- 
partments in long-term medical care, with 
the objectives of acquiring top faculty and 
developing training programs in a master’s 
and where appropriate, the doctoral level. 

Critical to the entire legislation will be 
the authority it gives to the Secretary of 
HEW to determine standards of construction 
and care and to conduct follow-up reviews 
of the quality of care in those institutions 
that avail themselves of the grant funds. 

My bill, I believe, would solve the most 
pressing problems of nursing home care and 
the nursing shortage related to that care. 

Victor Hugo once said, “Do you realize 
what progress is ... call it tomorrow.” 
We cannot afford to wait until tomorrow 
to remedy the problems I have raised with 
you this evening. We must care enough to 
act today. 

Old age is something that happens to 
everybody, and if we are wise enough and 

enough and effective enough, then 
we can make those years a time in which to 
live, not just linger. If we can all develop the 
commitment that the American Medical 
Center has had, if we can all act out of the 
warmth that characterized Judy Holliday, I 
know we will do the job that has to be done. 


AN EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on June 
23, I made a report to the Senate con- 
cerning certain deficiencies and short- 
Lovina in the administration, control, 
and auditing of the U.S.-financed com- 
modity import program in Vietnam. My 
remarks were based on my observations 
and upon evidence gathered during a 
factfinding mission which I made to 
Vietnam in mid-May as a member of the 
House Foreign Operations and Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee. 

In that report to the Senate, I made 
several recommendations for improving 
our civilian economic aid programs, par- 
ticularly in Vietnam. One of my rec- 
ommendations called for establishment 
of an Executive Service Corps, patterned 
somewhat along the lines of the Peace 
Corps, which would offer recognition and 
incentives to stimulate more American 
businessmen to serve their country over- 
seas in civilian capacities. 
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As I stated when I first discussed this 
proposal: “The U.S. Government needs 
to put to work the best talents and genius 
of American enterprise in the adminis- 
tration and implementation of our eco- 
nomic assistance programs. Such an in- 
fusion of talent would provide a real 
‘shot in the arm’ for our aid program in 
such critical areas as Vietnam and, at 
the same time, could open the way for 
more meaningful cooperation between 
the business community and Govern- 
ment in the whole field of economic 
development.” 

Mr. President, in the Foreign Aid Au- 
thorization Act of 1963, the Congress 
provided for establishment of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Private Enterprise 
in Foreign Aid. This Committee was 
charged with the responsibility of com- 
ing up with recommendations for a 
larger role of American private enter- 
prise in the foreign assistance field. 

In July 1965, the Committee issued an 
excellent report, setting forth its recom- 
mendations in considerable detail and 
urging, in the words of its chairman, 
Arthur K. Watson, that the U.S. Agency 
for International Development—AID— 
“put increasing stress on its role as cata- 
lyst and energizer for private effort” in 
our foreign aid endeavors. 

One of the Watson Committee’s rec- 
ommendations came close to the pro- 
posal I have made for establishment of 
an Executive Service Corps. 

The Committee’s report in 
stated, and I quote: 

One measure which the Committee re- 
gards as indispensable is the strengthening 
and extending of the present (AID) private 
enterprise staff, both in Washington and in 
the field, so that it is effectively represented 
throughout the administration of the aid 
program. The difficulty in carrying out such 
recommendations in the past has principally 
been one of recruitment: With a few notable 
exceptions it has been extremely difficult for 
AID to secure men with the appropriate 
background from the nongovernmental sec- 
tor. 


1965, 


We believe that business organizations, 
labor unions, foundations, and other orga- 
nizations would be prepared to assist in the 
recruitment of such personnel, in a frame- 
work in which the men involved were rotated 
back to their respective organizations after 
a period of time in the service of AID. Such 
tours of duty would be of value not to AID 
alone, but also to the organizations and in- 
dividuals concerned. Further, we believe 
that this need is particularly urgent in rela- 
tion to foreign enterprise development and 
that recruitment of seasoned business exec- 
utives with broad international experience 
should be given particular emphasis. 

Accordingly, the Committee proposed that: 

* + * AID expand and improve its orga- 
nization both in Washington and in the 
principal missions abroad so that it be ap- 
propriately staffed with persons who by ex- 
perience and competence are capable of act- 
ing as an effective conduit between the pri- 
vate sector and the official AID organization. 
In this connection, we urge AID to take steps 
to establish a basis for co-opting men from 
the private sector for rotation back to their 
permanent organization after a tour with 
AID. 


What has been done to carry out this 
important recommendation by the Wat- 
son Committee? 

It is clear from an AID statement in- 
serted in the Recorp on Monday of this 
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week—July 18—by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] that, while AID has taken nom- 
inal steps to expand its private enter- 
prise staffing, little real headway has 
actually been made. 

AID complains—perhaps justifiably— 
that, “to be fully satisfactory, a system 
of co-opting men from the private sec- 
tor should protect accumulated pension 
rights and other fringe benefits derived 
from their permanent organization.” 
The Agency notes that “this creates diffi- 
cult to resolve conflict of interest prob- 
lems.” 

In light of AID’s apparent inability to 
satisfy the Watson Committee recom- 
mendation, I wholeheartedly welcome 
the recent action of the Senate in ac- 
cepting the amendment of the Senator 
from New York to the pending bill to 
create an International Private Invest- 
ment Advisory Council. As the Senator 
explained when offering his amendment, 
the Council would have a statutory base 
as well as a mandate to see to the imple- 
mentation of the Watson Committee 
recommendations. 

Once in existence, it would be my hope 
that such a Council would give immedi- 
ate attention to the special problems 
involved in co-opting men from private 
enterprise for service in our foreign aid 
programs—particularly in Vietnam. I 
hope the Council will carefully weigh my 
proposal for an Executive Service Corps 
which should provide for incentive, pres- 
tige, and recognition to encourage the 
enlistment of businessmen in the service 
of their country. 

The Council could recommend that the 
President establish an Executive Service 
Corps on a temporary pilot basis by Ex- 
ecutive order. Such action should then 
be followed by a Presidential request for 
legislation to authorize such a corps on 
a permanent basis. 

President Kennedy did just that in 
1961, when he created the Peace Corps 
on a temporary basis by Executive or- 
der. After the pilot project had demon- 
strated merit, the Congress’ enacted 
legislation to put the Peace Corps on a 
more permanent basis financed with ap- 
propriations under the Foreign Aid Act. 

Mr. President, as the Watson Com- 
mittee said in 1965: 

Economic development depends, above all, 
upon the upgrading of human resources and 
the improvement of institutions through 
which development is achieved. 


I would add that efforts to upgrade and 
improve human resources and institu- 
tions must begin within AID itself. An 
Executive Service Corps, wisely planned, 
adequately financed and efficiently man- 
aged, would be a major step forward in 
this area and would add a positive and 
constructive new dimension to the ad- 
ministration of our foreign aid program, 


THE PROBLEMS OF OUR PRISONS 
AND REHABILITATION OF PRIS- 
ONERS 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, many of 

us have taken the occasion, either as 

Members of the Congress or as concerned 

citizens, to visit some of the penal insti- 

tutions in this country, to meet with and 
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discuss the problems of probation and 
personnel with officials involved in the 
administration of these programs. Dur- 
ing the period I was permitted to serve 
as the Lieutenant Governor of Michigan, 
I made particular effort to see and better 
to understand the problems of our 
prisons and the rehabilitation efforts in- 
volved in programs of probation and 
parole. 

At that time, it struck me forcefully 
that here was one area of human con- 
cern to which our country’s youth could 
very well address themselves, that is a 
career devoted to the rehabilitation of 
criminals, especially the young who are 
cruelly susceptible to the despairing pat- 
tern of periodic confinement. The fig- 
ures show that the younger a person is 
when first sent away for a crime, the 
more likely he is to be returned to prison. 
Certainly this is a discouraging statistic 
and in my book there can be no more re- 
warding work than attempting to guide 
a youngster back from delinquency and 
violence to a useful and constructive life. 

I am aware there is a critical shortage 
in the staff people who deal with crimi- 
nals, especially those concerned directly 
with rehabilitation efforts. Last year, 
the Congress took note of this serious 
situation by approving a bill providing 
funds for the Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower and Training, a pri- 
vate, nonprofit organization whose task 
is to provide an increased number of 
well-trained personnel in the field of 
rehabilitation of public offenders. 

On June 27 and 28, the Joint Commis- 
sion held a Conference of its 90 affiliated 
national organizations which was sent 
an address by the able senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. Sen- 
ator CLARK, as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower, 
was one of the chief sponsors of the 
Commission's funding legislation. 

Unfortunately, Senator CLARK could 
not personally deliver the address at the 
June 28 luncheon of the conference be- 


cause he was kept on the Senate floor as 


manager of the manpower development 
bill which was under debate at that time. 
However, his address was made available 
to the conference and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
because of the insights that it presents 
into this most important effort to allevi- 
ate one of the most serious problems of 
our time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
JOINT COMMISSION ON CORRECTIONAL MAN- 
POWER AND TRAINING, LUNCHEON MEETING 
AT SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
JUNE 28, 1966 
This is undoubtedly the most distin- 

guished group of correctional experts which 

has been assembled under one roof since 

June, 1964 at Arden House. 

I am privileged to have this opportunity 
to share a few less than expert thoughts with 
you. 

I have occasionally referred to the correc- 
tional professions as representing everything 
from the prison psychiatrist to the prison 
guard, but it is evident that that focus is too 
narrow. 

You have quite rightly included in your 
membership the widest possible range of in- 
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terests. The Joint Commission has enlisted 
the active support and cooperation of nearly 
every significant public and private associa- 
tion in the country, including, according to 
my quick calculations, more than half the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

A little more than two years ago, I am 
told, few of you ever spoke to each other. In 
fact, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare doesn’t often speak to the De- 
partment of Labor, and neither speak to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. While that 
may be an exaggeration, the very fact that 
you have joined in an effort to draw a blue- 
print for the future correctional manpower 
and training is in itself a singularly signifi- 
cant event. It is significant not only for 
the future of correctional manpower and 
correctional rehabilitation. It is significant 
also because your approach to solving the 
problems of correctional manpower is one 
which has been too often neglected in the 
recent past. 

There was a time when the Federal estab- 
lishment thought that only it could muster 
the resources and talent to solve the Nation's 
problems. More recently, however, we have 
come to realize that partnership with private 
enterprise and state and local government is 
a more effective approach to National prob- 
lem-solving. 

I think the history of the Joint Commis- 
sion and the way in which the Correctional 
Rehabilitation Study Act developed illus- 
trates the point. 

Your efforts began, as you know, two years 
ago at Arden House when those of you who 
were most intimately concerned with correc- 
tional manpower decided to get together and 
do something about it. 

But what you did not do at that Confer- 
ence was important. You did not decide to 
pass the buck to the Federal Government. 
You asked for Federal financial help and co- 
operation, but you did not ask for the estab- 
lishment of another Federal bureau or 
agency. 

Quite the opposite. When I first read the 
Joint Commission’s proposed legislation, I 
was struck by the fact that the bill amended 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act and that 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Office was the 
proposed funding agent. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Office seemed an unlikely 
candidate to deal with the problems of staff- 
ing our penal institutions. Why not the Of- 
fice of Juvenile Delinquency or some other 
bureau in the Welfare Administration? Why 
not the Bureau of Prisons or some division of 
the Justice Department? 

Your Executive Director, Dr. Prigmore’s 
quite candid answer was simply that you did 
not want to be tied to any entrenched Fed- 
eral agency and that all those agencies con- 
nected with law enforcement or criminal re- 
habilitation represented some particular 
point of view. 

You didn’t want the Welfare Administra- 
tion telling you that social workers were more 
important than psychiatrists or teachers, or 
Justice saying that more cops on the beat 
would solve the problem. 

That was an understandable point of view, 
but I still did not see the connection with 
vocational rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. 

So some of us on the manpower subcom- 
mittee thought we had better find some cor- 
rectional experts to advise the experts on the 
physically handicapped how to spend two 
million dollars studying correctional man- 
power. The only problem was that all the 
correctional experts were already on the Joint 
Commission, and it didn't seem quite proper 
to have the Joint Commission advising the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office how to grant 
money to the Joint Commission. 

Nevertheless, we wrote in a requirement 
that an advisory council of correctional ex- 
perts be set up and I have no doubt its mem- 
bers are all affiliated with the Joint Commis- 
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sion and that you have been giving your Fed- 
eral benefactors the best of advice. 

Despite this anomaly and despite your 
Director’s aversion to entrenched bureauc- 
racy, you have maintained through your 
member organizations the kind of public- 
private partnership which is so necessary to 
the success of your project. 

The Joint Commission’s work, however, will 
not end three years from now when your 
final report is filed. It will take many more 
years of continuous effort before the critical 
shortage of qualified correctional manpower 
is eliminated, The partnership will have to 
be continued to assure that your research and 
recommendations result in manpower train- 
ing programs, educational reform, career de- 
velopment in every field of endeavor con- 
cerned with correctional rehabilitation. All 
that no doubt will require more Federal help, 
And that help can come without the controls 
which you have so far successfully avoided, 
provided you maintain the spirit of coopera- 
tion which began at Arden House. 

The task of the Joint Commission is one 
upon which it is not easy to focus. Your 
assignment is to deal with but one aspect of 
two much broader problems. 

The first is the critical shortage of trained 
professional and subprofessional personnel in 
all the disciplines which are concerned with 
correctional rehabilitation. 

With the multitude of health, education, 
job training, poverty and other welfare pro- 
grams enacted in the past six years, it has 
become increasingly evident that the key to 
success of all our efforts lies in our ability 
to produce the necessary qualified manpower 
in the human services or “helping” profes- 
sions represented here today. 

We cannot hope to educate future genera- 
tions without an adequate supply of teachers 
and school administrators. 

All the money in the world will not elimi- 
nate poverty without the help of trained, 
dedicated, well-paid staff at the state and 
local level. 

The elderly might as well forget medicare if 
we cannot provide enough doctors and nurses 
to fulfill their needs. 

In our attempt to bring order out of chaos 
in our cities, we are confronted at every turn 
by lack of trained city planners and admin- 
istrators, 

There are many other examples of Federal 
and State programs where skilled manpower 
is in short supply. 

Unfortunately, I think the tendency in 
Congress has been to deal with each such 
shortage on an ad hoc basis. There is seldom 
an education act or health bill enacted into 
law that does not have a provision for train- 
ing the professional people to staff the pro- 
gram. Yet no one, so far as I am aware, has 
taken a comprehensive look at the whole area 
of human services manpower. 

The Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty is going to do just that 
next year, if not later this year. 

It is precisely the kind of study which the 
Joint Commission has been called upon to 
perform that is needed for practically every 
major service provided by every professional 
discipline represented here today. 

Let me take a moment to list the areas for 
research set forth in the Correctional Re- 
habilitation Study Act: 

Personnel practices and current and pro- 
jected personal needs; 

The availability and adequacy of educa- 
tional and training resources and educational 
opportunities; 

The effectiveness of present methods of re- 
cruiting personnel; and 

The extent to which personnel are utilized 
in the manner which makes the best use of 
their qualifications, 

Each of these areas could, I think, profit- 
ably be examined within the context of each 
of your own professions and for each of the 
multi-disciplinary fields in which many of 
you are engaged. 
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The studies undertaken by the Joint Com- 
mission, I hope, will stimulate other assess- 
ments of skilled manpower shortages and 
training needs throughout the human serv- 
ice occupations. 

I am sure most of you are acquainted with 
the manpower shortages in your own profes- 
sions. I suspect the most difficult problem 
you face is that of trying to carve out from 
each correctional profession, enough trained 
people to staff the needs of correctional re- 
habilitation without jeopardizing someone 
else’s pet project. How are you going to find, 
for example, enough social workers to staff 
correctional institutions and services when 
schools of social work ought to be graduat- 
ing 12,000 more a year to fulfill the need for 
social workers nationwide? 

The needs of your own specialties must be 
kept in mind as you study correctional man- 
power. 

Correctional manpower is also but one as- 
pect of the second broader problem of cor- 
rectional rehabilitation. And it is important 
to distinguish the job of the Joint Commis- 
sion from that of the National Crime Com- 
mission and other Federal and non-Federal 
groups. 

Their task is to study new approaches to 
the prevention and treatment of crime and 
delinquency. 

Your task is a prerequisite to the success 
of any program of criminal rehabilitation. 

Even if there were some magic formula for 
changing criminal behavior, all the services 
in the world would be for naught without 
qualified people. 

No matter how many modern correctional 
institutions are built, no matter how good 
the programs and services provided in those 
institutions, as in any human endeavor the 
people who direct and staff these activities 
are the key to their success. 

Your job is a formidable one, but I am 
confident that you will find the solutions and 
point the way to successful correctional re- 
habilitation, 


WE MUST NOT DEFACE THE NA- 
TION’S CAPITOL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my strong opposition to 
the ill-conceived proposal to spend $34 
million to extend the west front of the 
U.S. Capitol. 

While it may well be that strengthen- 
ing and restoration is necessary in order 
to preserve the west front, I do not be- 
lieve there is any justification for the 
extravagant and unesthetic proposal 
which has been advanced. 

This beautiful and historic shrine of 
our Nation’s democracy must not be de- 
stroyed in a mad rush to provide more 
offices, auditoriums, and restaurants. 
Surely the architectural restoration can 
be done at considerably less expense and 
with an eye to preserving the historic 
and architectural heritage of our Capitol. 

To the best of my knowledge no one 
has ever proposed to streamline Rome’s 
Colosseum, or build restaurant facilities 
in the Sistine Chapel, or add additional 
columns to the Parthenon. I do not want 
history to record the fact that only in 
the United States of America do ques- 
tionable new facilities take precedence 
over architectural genius. 

Because of my deep concern over the 
ill-considered proposal which has been 
made, I have joined the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
in introducing a bill to preserve the his- 
toric U.S. Capitol. This legislation pro- 
vides that no work could be carried out 
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which would alter the proportions, 
change the size, or modify the U.S. Cap- 
itol Building in any substantial manner 
unless such a project is specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress. It would also 
provide for a U.S. Capitol Building Com- 
mission to make a year-long study of 
present and anticipated future needs of 
the Congress with respect to the Capitol. 
The Commission would be directed to 
prepare a comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the Capitol, preserving, to 
the greatest extent possible, the histori- 
cal integrity and proportions of the 
building, with particular emphasis given 
to preserving the existing architectural 
design. 

Mr. President, permit me at this time 
to extend a deep vote of thanks also to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire] who for many days 
now has been waging an effective battle 
to enlighten the American public to the 
absurdity of the proposed $34 million 
extension. 

I am confident that through the efforts 
of millions of Americans our Nation's 
Capitol can be saved. 

Mr. President, an excellent satirical 
commentary on the proposed extension 
written by Alfred Friendly appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington Post. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, as 
well as other articles and materials doc- 
umenting the folly of the $34 million 
proposal, may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 19, 1966] 
THE West Front? ONLY A BEGINNING 
(By Alfred Friendly) 

As Stewart George, Architect of the Cosmos, 
explained it, progress began only when the 
principle of escalation was throughly under- 
stood. He dated the magic moment as some- 
time in the late sixties. 

Relaxing in his office, a kind of tree-house 
perched high in the stockade of minarets 
surrounding the Taj Mahal, “Mr. Extender,” 
as he was fondly nicknamed, told of the early 
troubles of his predecessors with the East 
and West Fronts of the Capitol. Once those 
brave pioneers pushed through to victory, the 
rest was easy, he recalled. 

To be sure, he admitted, there was a 
terrible fight about the Parthenon. Accord- 
ing to contemporary reports, the opposition 
to adding four columns to each end was 
tremendous, with standpatters insisting that 
it would give the temple a double-concave 
effect, like Lillian Russell cinched in at the 
waist. But now that the facade has been 
moved down the hill a bit, so that its col- 
umns are five feet below the level of the 
rest, no one worries about the sides. 

“It was clear that the structure was 
crumbling—it was awfully old, you know— 
and they had to do something about it,” he 
noted. 

The history books show that extending 
both transepts and the apse of Notre Dame 
to the length of the nave, and erecting six 
more towers to match the two on the West 
Front, seemed to have stirred up another hard 
fight, Mr. George said. 

Although the Ile de la Cite was obviously 
too small to accommodate the extensions, 
there was the most ridiculously intransigent 
opposition to rechanneling the Seine to its 
present course just north of Le Bourget air- 
field. It took years to overcome and might 
never have been bested except for the ap- 
peals to French “grandeur” by a prominent 
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politico-military figure of the time. His 
name, unfortunately, has been lost in the 
cobwebs of history. 

There was another bad moment in 1978, 
George conceded, when the dome of St. 
Sophia was lowered 20 feet. Opponents of 
the change pointed out that that would bring 
it back to the proportions of 558, when it col- 
lapsed, and that in rebuilding it, Isadore of 
Miletus had made it higher so that the thrust 
was manageable. 

“Darned if it didn’t collapse again,” the 
Cosmic Architect recounted with a jolly 
twinkle. “The fellows who redesigned it had 
their heart in the right place, but they forgot 
the basic principle: Escalation!” 

The problem was solved, as everyone 
knows, by abolishing the dome altogether. 
Today's St. Sophia, with its acres of flat roof, 
is now the showplace of the Middle East, 
surmounted by a fine golf course, chop suey 
restaurant, roller coaster and a c 
cluster of orange and light blue Howard 
Johnson gazebos. 

The turning point in the whole struggle, 
the Great Architect believes, was when the 
American Congress bowed to the demand of 
the Speaker of the House and legislated that 
the square on the hypotenuse of a right tri- 
angle equalled the sum of the squares on the 
other four sides. From there to E=Mc* was 
only a step. 

The Elizabethan Theater in the Folger Li- 
brary was quickly extended to a stadium and 
the mansion at Mt. Vernon was placed in its 
present sensational setting atop the Pan 
American Building. The colonnade around 
the Lincoln Memorial—"It was crumbling,” 
Mr. George said—was replaced by glass brick 
walls, and the North and South Memorial 
Annexes were built. 

“Yes, sir,” the Architect reminisced, “great 
things began to happen after that. We ex- 
tended every one of Shakespeare’s sonnets— 
every last one of em crumbling, by the way 
to 17 lines. Extended O. Henry's “Gift of the 
Magi” to a full-length novel. You seen The 
Last Supper lately? It goes around all four 
walls of Santa Maria della Grazie and has 
more Disciples than you can shake a stick 
at.” 

The strains of the Minute-and-Seventeen- 
Second Waltz drifted over the night air from 
a distant radio. The clock struck 18. The 
radio switched to Taps, rearranged for the 
32-note scale and orchestrated for symphony, 
electric guitar and Dudelsachs. 


[From the Washington Post, July 20, 1966] 
WEST FRONT OPPOSITION 


The Council of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture has written 
a letter to Speaker John W. McCormack urg- 
ing reconsideration of the plan to destroy 
the West front of the Capitol. They correct- 
ly assert that the proposed extension will 
“result in the destruction of all the original 
external architectural details which make 
the Capitol one of the country’s historic 
landmarks,” 

The Council, membership of which in- 
cludes some of the foremost historical schol- 
ars in America, acknowledge that the Capi- 
tol is not a museum but a working forum, 
but they describe it as a “three dimensional 
lesson in the history of our country.” 

While the scholařs were appealing to the 
Speaker, Senator Rrsicorr appealed for an 
examination of the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol and a delay in construction un- 
til that can be completed. He rightly said 
the matter is deserving of the consideration 
of the President. 

The overwhelming majority of American 
architects and scholars and a substantial 
number of Senators and House members op- 
pose the destruction of the West front. No 
proponent of this costly and wasteful proj- 
ect has put forward a good reason why a 
Government beset by budgetary crisis must 
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undertake at this juncture an un- needed 
unwanted, un-necessary and unwise re-mod- 
eling of the Capitol. 

[From the Washington Post, July 9, 1965] 

A CAPITOL ATTEMPT To Derace HISTORY 

(By Edward P. Morgan) 

After the British redcoats burned the U.S. 
Capitol in 1814 in the War of 1812, Congress 
had to move to a tavern called Blodgett's 
Hotel. Presumably this could have served 
the legislators as a permanent meeting place 
since, as legend has it, politicians most com- 
fortably gather in smoke-filled hotel rooms. 
Blodgett’s had a cloakroom too. Lobbyists 
traditionally contact lawmakers in cloak- 
rooms. So everything was fine and dandy. 

But then some busybody insisted on re- 
storing the Capitol building and there has 
been nothing but trouble ever since. Addi- 
tions here, alterations there; all very un- 
settling. So I, for one, simply cannot see 
what the fuss is all about when an ex-Con- 
gressman from Delaware named J. George 
Stewart steps courageously forward and 
starts to bury all this history under a facade 
of freshly cut marble. 

Nobody, of course, is more eminently qual- 
ified for this delicate but heroic task than 
Stewart. He is not now and never has been 
a card-carrying architect and, as far as I 
know, never intends to be one. He does 
operate with the title of Architect of the 
Capitol and it was under that cover that he 
executed—one might even say, murdered— 
his most famous work, the Rayburn Build- 
ing, named in travestied memory of the late 
Speaker of the House. Into this crypto- 
Fascists-style mausoleum, jestingly referred 
to as a Congressional Office Building, Stewart 
poured all of his supervisory talents and by 
some reports, considerably more than $100 
million. 

The result, naturally, was a happy com- 
bination of superlatives—the ugliest and 
most expensive edifice of its kind ever 
erected on the face of the earth. Perhaps 
the happiest note of all was the fact that it 
cost only approximately twice as much as 
Stewart originally said it would. With such 
a monument around the Great Society 
doesn’t need urban renewal; it needs a 
camouflage corps. 

But now, oh let joy be unconfined, we are 
about to be treated to another sterling Stew- 
art contribution to the beautification of 
Washington. At a starting price of just $34 
million—a steal, really—he is going to stick 
the West Front of the Capitol out a maxi- 
mum of 88 feet so it can house more Offices, 
two big auditoriums, two cafeterias, four 
dining rooms seating more than a thousand 
people and an information lobby to take care 
of the tourist explosion. The sheer beauty 
of the Stewart plan is that in one fell swoop 
it will destroy the Capitol’s historic ves- 
tiges—the last traces of the original work of 
Thornton, the West Indian doctor who won 
the $500 first prize for the building's first 
design; the embellishments of Latrobe, the 
contributions of Bulfinch, the famous Bos- 
ton architect, and the terrace with its ma- 
jestic flights of steps designed by Frederick 
Law Olmstead. You don’t hardly get a dem- 
olition job like that anymore. 

Indeed, while he’s at it, Stewart might well 
consider razing the whole structure, includ- 
ing his other handiwork, the East Front, 
which cost $22 million, the customary dou- 
bie of his beginning estimate. Then the 
space could be used for a parking lot, which 
Washington needs anyway and the Congress 
could move down the street to Union Sta- 
tion. 

An alternative plan, which I like better, 
would be to let Stewart run rampant on & 
field of bad taste across the entire face of 
L’Enfant’s famous city. Thus with his ray- 
enous appetite for eating places, we could 
hope to see a Stewart restaurant revolving 
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around the tip of the Washington Monu- 
ment to rival the space needle in Seattle. 
The lethal hydroplane races could be shifted 
from Hains Point to the reflecting pool, the 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials could be 
converted into public rest rooms and shoe 
shine parlors. 

Don't be so timid as to think all this is 
impossible. The Commission for Extension 
of the U.S. Capitol, including those well- 
known aesthetes and city planners, Vice 
President HUMPHREY. Speaker McCormack 
and Minority Leaders Forp and DIRKSEN, has 
already blithely gone along with Stewart’s 
West Front job. All he needs now is money. 

He figures he can easily wheedle that out 
of the Congress with the argument that the 
Front’s ancient sandstone blocks are crum- 
bling and a jet’s sonar boom may bring the 
whole building down, dome and all. After 
careful study, the Fine Arts Commission re- 
ports the Capitol can be repaired, restored 
and its priceless architectural history pre- 
served, all at a trifle of the cost of Stewart's 
folly. That would be the sensible way to do 
things. But thank Heaven that’s not the 
way things are done in this crazy, wonder- 
ful town. Ask George Stewart. 

{From the Washington Post, June 18, 1966] 

“TRAGIC DISFIGURATION” SEEN FOR CAPITOL 

(By Wolf Von Eckard) 


The proposed deformation of the National 
Capitol is an act of juvenile—or is it senile? 
delinquency that the people of this country 
ought not tolerate. 

We are growing up. 

And that painful process includes a grow- 
ing respect for our past. We are beginning 
to learn that we can not childishly tamper 
with natural and cultural resources. 

It also includes a growing sophistication 
about the techniques of preserving old 
buildings and accommodating present and 
future needs for space. 

J. George Stewart, the Architect of the 
Capitol, and his consultants, have, however, 
not even pretended to consider them. 

Ever since 1957 Stewart and his friends 
have been hell-bent on extending the West 
Front of the Capitol, not as a matter of rea- 
soned necessity but as an act of vainglory. 

They have persisted despite the late 
Speaker Sam Rayburn’s promise in 1958: “We 
are not going to do anything with the west 
end.” 

If the old sandstone walls are indeed 
crumbling, as Stewart claims, they can be 
easily shored up for far less than $34 million. 

If the Capitol needs more space now, how 
much more space will it need 20, 30 or 50 
years hence? Are we going to keep puffing 
out the Capitol into an utterly shapeless 
monster? 

For it is simply not true, as is claimed, 
that the marble desecration of the West 
Front would “maintain the present config- 
uration of the Capitol.” 

In contrast to earlier, even worse plans, 
the original width of the central portico, 
will, to be sure be maintained. 

But the immense, 88-foot extension of the 
center wings of the building turn this al- 
leged non- configuration into a tragic 
disfiguration. 

Add to this the silly and unnecessary 
changes in the terrace with their great flight 
of steps designed by Frederick Law Olmsted 
and a nole structure is irreparably destroyed. 
This is assassination. 

There is, however, little point in discussing 
the details of the plans. The Capitol has 
grown with our history. On its West Front 
there is still visible evidence of the original 
work of Thornton, Latrobe and Bulfinch. 
There are still portions of first Capitol, which 
the British burned in 1812. 

The very idea of burying these 150 years 
of history in Stewart's marble mausoleum 
is repugnant. 
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Anyone, let alone any legislator, who would 
propose to thus “remodel” the House of 
Parliament in London or the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris would be laughed out of town. 

What this country now needs is a National 
Committee to Save Our Capitol! 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1966. 

Re West Front of the Capitol. 

Hon. GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCGovEeErRN: The American 
Institute of Architects is deeply concerned 
that proposals for the extension of the West 
Front have been approved by the Commis- 
sion for the Extension of the Capitol. 

We are unalterably opposed to this exten- 
sion. We are cognizant that the facilities of 
Congress must grow with the Nation and the 
increased demands upon the Congress. How- 
ever, it is patently obvious that this one 
building cannot be continually extended and 
expanded until it is shapeless and function- 
ally impractical. At some time this con- 
struction must stop. We urge that it be 
now, while the quality and uniqueness of the 
creativity of Thornton, Bulfinch, and Olm- 
sted still remain as examples of our national 
heritage. 

The AIA recognizes the state of disrepair 
and structural weakness that exists and that 
the West Front must be strengthened. This 
can be done and the West Front can either 
be restored or rebuilt without destroying the 
beauty of proportion and detail that com- 
prise the Capitol’s present aesthetic ap- 
pearance. 

We ask that you oppose this extension, 
and urge your support of comprehensive 
planning for the future needs of Capitol Hill 
so that these needs can be planned and pro- 
vided with the advice of an impartial, pro- 
fessional group constituted to render such 
service to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris KETCHUM, Jr., 
President. 


OFFICERS ATTACKED FOR DOING 
THEIR DUTY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a news story appeared in to- 
day’s Washington Post carrying the 
headline, “Two Policemen Injured in 
Fight; Crowd of 300 Is Dispersed.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the item be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

Two POLICEMEN INJURED IN FIGHT; CROWD 
or 300 Is DISPERSED 

Two Thirteenth Precinct officers were at- 
tacked with bottles and fists yesterday dur- 
ing their arrest of a man who allegedly 
shouted an obscenity from the corner of 14th 
and T Streets nw. 

Pvt. Eugene A. Fitzsimmons, 29, required 
ten stitches for a scalp cut at the Washing- 
ton Hospital Center and Pvt. Robert E. Freto, 
29, was treated for leg cuts. 

The assault on the officers resulted in their 
radioing a “policemen in trouble” call that 
drew at least ten cars of white policemen to 
the scene. The sirens and flashing red lights 
attracted more than 300 Negroes, police esti- 
mated. 

The precinct stationhouse gave this ac- 
count of the incident: 

Fitzsimmons, a plainclothesman with the 
Vice Squad, was cruising the area in an un- 
marked car with Freto about 3:15 a.m. 

A man who recognized Fitzsimmons 
shouted at him, using profane language, and 
Fitzsimmons decided to make a disorderly 
conduct arrest. 
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As he took the man into custody, the man 
and a companion struck Fitzsimmons and 
Freto while a bystander called the officers 
names. 

One of the first policemen to respond to 
the radio call was Insp. Otto P. Fuss, acting 
chief, who immediately sent most of the 
arriving officers away. 

When about nine policemen remained 
three men were arrested. Some 50 Negroes 
followed them to the stationhouse, shouting, 
“This is our street.” 

A Negro patrolman, Pvt. Charles C. Hen- 
son, talked to the throng and persuaded 
them to disperse. 

Charged with assault and disorderly con- 
duct were Harvey Cooper, 24, of 1725 Willard 
st. nw.; Clifton Carey, 22, of 1763 Willard, 
and Walter Ferguson, 24, of the 500 block of 
Tth Street ne. 

They were held on $1000 bond each for a 
preliminary hearing July 29 in the Court of 
General Sessions. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this week, July 17-23, is the eighth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. It is 
at this time that we should renew and 
strengthen our efforts to aid those re- 
pressed countries, so long contained be- 
hind the iron curtain’s wall of silence. 

Too long the nine countries made 
captive by the U.S.S.R.-Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania 
have been robbed of their right of self- 
determination. Since World War II we 
have fought intensely to permit these 
nations and all oppressed countries to 
live in freedom. But the fact is that 
they are not free. Their Communist 
masters have controlled them and their 
lives. Religious, press, speech, assem- 
bly, and travel rights are vitually non- 
existant. These years of silence and 
censorship must be broken. 

Our goal should be the pursuit of in- 
dependence for these captive nations. 
We must not overlook these nations 
which in our concern for their totalitar- 
ian taskmasters are often accepted as 
mere appendages of an unfortunate 
situation of the cold war. 

Almost 1 billion people are victims of 
the plight of totalitarianism. We, as 
Americans, with our bountiful good 
fortune of living in a free country where 
all may live and act as they please must 
extend a hand to these aspiring peoples 
of captive nations. It is an obligation 
not to be shirked or ignored. To forget 
that there are individuals in this world 
living under the heavy hand of a dicta- 
torial regime, suppressed in all their 
basic rights, is to deny our own American 
heritage. 

It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to speak today at this occasion of Captive 
Nations Week. Through this commem- 
oration, we are able to signal support to 
our friends behind both the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. We are able to tell 
them that they are not forgotten, nor is 
their cause lost. 


A FAIR SHAKE FOR THE FARMER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, editorial 
comment in the Nebraska press in recent 
weeks reflects the growing resentment by 
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America’s farmers of the policies of the 
Johnson-Freeman administration. 

Perhaps “resentment” is too mild a 
word. Glenn Buck, the highly respected 
publisher of one of Nebraska’s leading 
farm publications, the Nebraska Farmer, 
puts it more emphatically: 

Farmers and ranchers of this central west- 
ern region are fighting mad at the Johnson 
Administration. This is not an expression of 
opinion but simply a report of my observa- 
tions these past several months. 


It should be noted, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Buck is not a rabid partisan, eager to 
make political capital for one side or the 
other. He writes: 

When Lyndon Johnson first became Presi- 
dent, there were many comments from farm 
people—Republicans and Democrats—to the 
effect that here was the first President in our 
times who really knew agriculture. At last 
we would get fair treatment, many thought. 


But, as Mr. Buck observes, the opposite 
has been true. He recalls the admin- 
istration action on hide exports which 
cut the price of cattle about $3 a head, 
the Defense Department’s 50-percent re- 
duction in pork purchases, at the urging 
of Secretary Freeman, Mr. Freeman’s 
“pleasure” at announcing lower farm 
prices and the President’s own appear- 
ance on national television urging house- 
wives to thwart inflation by buying 
cheaper cuts of meat. 

Expressions similar to those of the Ne- 
braska Farmer have appeared in dozens 
of Nebraska papers, as indeed, they have 
throughout rural America. 

FARMER DOES NOT SHARE PROSPERITY 


The plain fact is, Mr. President, that 
while the Nation generally enjoys a high 
period of economic well-being, the farmer 
does not. Even Secretary Freeman con- 
cedes that the per capita income of farm 
families is only two-thirds that of non- 
farm families. 

Put another way, the parity ratio for 
June of this year lagged at 79, unchanged 
over the past 3 months and down from 
86 in June of 1956—a decade ago. 

This is not surprising when the details 
of the farm income picture are examined. 

Cattle prices have not gained more 
than a few pennies per pound for the 
past 10 years. The price of choice steers 
in Chicago in 1956 was 22 cents a pound. 
Now it is 25 cents. Cattlemen have been 
able to survive only because they have 
scrambled for efficiency or foregone re- 
turns on their investment. At the time 
the flood of administration-sponsored 
foreign imports threatened to wreck the 
cattle market completely, many stock- 
men suffered financial losses from which 
they are still recovering. 

The same picture is true in other com- 
modities. Ten years ago, a bushel of 
corn brought $1.42, or 80 percent of par- 
ity. Today the price is $1.19, down to 75 
percent of parity. The cash price of 
wheat in 1956 to the farmer was at 80 
percent of parity at $1.93; today, it is 
$1.59—only 62 percent of parity. 

With some exceptions, the picture is 
the same throughout the whole range of 
agricultural products. The farmer is still 
getting approximately the same number 
of dollars or less for his product now that 
he did 10 years ago. 
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PROSPERITY OF OTHERS 

But what has happened elsewhere in 
the economy? A steelworker in Pitts- 
burgh in 1956 received an average weekly 
wage of $101.25. Today it is $140.82, up 
39 percent. A carpenter in San Francisco, 
10 years ago, had an average hourly wage 
of $3 plus 10 cents in fringe benefits. 
Today, he makes $4.8742, plus 70 cents in 
fringe benefits. Even the average per- 
manent employee in Mr. Freeman’s own 
Department of Agriculture received 
$5,020 a year in 1956 and, under the 
terms of the bill the President has just 
signed, will receive $8,350. 

No one begrudges these higher wages, 
but while all about him the farmer sees 
increased prosperity, he has been held 
back, barred from winning his fair share 
of the booming economic gains. 

Mr. Freeman’s apologists plead that he 
is doing all he can to help the farmer. 
This simply does not square with the 
facts. 

First of all, he could stop doing some 
of the things he is now doing, like dump- 
ing Government-held grains in order to 
“stabilize” prices. “Stabilize,” Mr. Presi- 
dent, is Mr. Freeman’s word for “lower.” 

On the affirmative side, as the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Younc] 
has pointed out, there are several pro- 
visions in the law permitting the Secre- 
tary to increase price supports. One per- 
mits him to take such action if, after 
public hearings, he finds this is necessary 
to protect shortages and assure supplies 
which are adequate to protect the na- 
tional welfare and security. This applies 
to both certificate and noncertificate 
wheat. There are other provisions per- 
mitting him to provide a higher blended 
price support. 

In other words, Mr. President, by a 
stroke of his pen, Mr. Freeman could un- 
dertake actions to improve the economic 
lot of the farmer, just as by a stroke of 
the pen the President granted a pay raise 
to Mr. Freeman’s employees, and all 
other Federal employees, on July 18, by 
signing the pay-raise bill. 

FARMER IS NOT THE CAUSE OF INFLATION 


The question then must be asked, Why 
does he not? 

The reason is that this administration 
has some strange notion that it can com- 
bat the worrisome inflation which its 
reckless spending policies have spawned 
by holding down on farm prices and thus, 
on food prices. Politically, this is felt by 
the administration to be the “smart” 
thing to do. After all, there are a lot 
more “consumers” than there are farm- 
ers and the latter’s political muscle has 
been atrophying for some time, anyway. 

This, Mr. President, is plain nonsense. 
First of all, there is no such thing in 
America as a class of consumers. We are 
all consumers, including the farmer who, 
because he lacks the income to buy all 
the things he needs, is not fulfilling his 
potential toward strengthening the econ- 
omy. 

The Pittsburgh steelworker of whom I 
spoke a moment ago might well produce 
steel for a farm tractor. Unless the 
farmer is able to buy the tractor, the 
steelworker’s job is jeopardized. 

The Johnson administration with all 
its handwriting on behalf of this nebu- 
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lous “consumer” seems to forget, or never 
realized, that while the American house- 
wife is a keen shopper and will hunt for 
a bargain, she does not want it at the 
expense of a man ill-paid for his labors. 
She does not want a dress, no matter 
how cheap, made with sweatshop labor. 
We have passed the sweatshop era in this 
country. 

We have also passed the era where men 
worked long hours each day under the 
ground in unsafe mines and with inade- 
quate ventilation for company-dictated 
wages. 

We have passed the era where chil- 
dren must work to meet the family 
budget. 

We have come a long way in improv- 
ing the lot of the worker—but we have 
made much less progress in improving 
the lot of the man who makes his living 
from the soil. 

The equivalent of sweatshop condi- 
tions still exist on the farm and that, 
Mr. President is too high a price to pay 
merely to provide lower prices to the 
consumer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the editorial by 
Mr. Buck from the July issue of the Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREE CHOICE 
(By Glenn Buck) 

Farmers and ranchers of this central west- 

ern region are fighting mad at the Johnson 
tion. This is not an expression 

of opinion but simply a report of my ob- 

servations these past several months. 

When Lyndon Johnson first became presi- 
dent, there were many comments from farm 
people—Republicans and Democrats—to the 
effect that here was the first President in 
our times whe really knew agriculture. At 
last we would get fair treatment, many 
thought. 

What, then, makes farmers and ranchers 
fighting mad at the Johnson administration 
now? First, there was a gradual loss of con- 
fidence by farm people as well as all other 
Americans because of the Viet Nam mess. 
Not only is there deep and serious concern 
about the loss of lives of American boys 
every day, but there is puzzlement about 
what our objectives really are in that far 
away land. People are wondering about a 
war involving hundreds of thousands of 
our boys and there is the small matter of a 
cost to us taxpayers of some 30 million dol- 
lars per day. 

Also, there is quite a disenchantment with 
the entire Great Society. The Poverty pro- 
gram is developing quite a bad odor, as are 
other factors in the program. 

All of these things made agricultural peo- 
ple and other Americans begin to lose faith 
in the Johnson administration, but the 
fighting mad stage of farmers came about 
principally because of four events. First 
was the Department of Commerce ruling 
relative to hide exports which is reported 
to have reduced the price of cattle to the 
tune of about $3 per head and benefited no 
one except the manufacturers of leather 
products who gained in profits. 

Then came the Secretary of Defense with 
an order directing the Government to cease 
pork purchases because prices were too high. 
The price of hogs declined $5 or so per 100 
pounds in a week. 

No one who depends upon agriculture 
for his livelihood will forget Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman's nationally broadcast 
statements to the effect that he was pleased 
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to announce that hog and cattle prices had 
ceased to rise and would be declining. (Why 
shouldn’t they be declining with all of the 
tremendous pressure of the United States 
government pushing them in that direc- 
tion?) 

No doubt the greatest factor in the farm 
people being fighting mad at the John- 
son administration resulted from a public 
appearance of the President himself. When 
he appeared on the national networks and 
urged housewives of the country to help 
stop inflation by buying the cheaper cuts 
of meat, that was the end of the line for 
many who live on the land. The inference 
was that agricultural prices were causing 
inflation. Farmers and ranchers who are 
getting no higher prices for their products 


than they received 15 years ago are con- 


scious of the fact that every thing they 
buy has doubled in price. They know well 
that the only segment of our economy 
which is not inflated is agriculture. Labor, 
which includes many more votes than ag- 
riculture and has doubled its wages, has 
not been criticized by the President or his 
aides. 
The result of all of this will be the defeat 
next fall of many good Democrats who are 
for Congress and lesser offices in 
the agricultural country. 


TROUBLE IN THE FHA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Frederic Sherman, entitled Trouble: 
A Permanent FHA Tenant?” which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Miami 
Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TROUBLE: A PERMANENT FHA TENANT? 

(By Frederic Sherman) 

If you were to choose a theme song for the 
Federal Housing Administration, a likely 
candidate is “Nobody knows the trouble I’ve 
seen,” 

The once-proud federal agency, created to 
meet the nation’s critical housing needs 
three decades ago, has been battered and 
bloodied by a post-war cycle of foreclosures. 
One man trying to reform the FHA programs 
is Sen. Jonn J. WINS, Republican of Dela- 
ware, who hates to see the taxpayer’s money 
wasted. 

Sen. WILIAMS is a careful man with figures. 
He has counted up the FHA inventory of 
bankrupt properties valued at more than $1 
billion. This inventory includes 63,114 
apartment units in the amount of $589 mil- 
lion and 44,580 homes in the amount of $512 
million. 

Here in South Florida, the FHA director 
inherited a first-class mess when he took 
over the job. Billy Wilcox has struggled to 
keep his own reputation from being damaged 
by debris from collapsing subdivisions and 
bankrupt apartment houses. 

The Miami foreclosure record has fustified 
a virtual freeze on the Section 207 rental 
housing and the Section 213 cooperative pro- 
gram. Home builders are under a rein on 
mortgage commitments and credit reports 
are given close scrutiny. 

But now Director Wilcox has a new prob- 
lem with the Section 221d-3 program that 
gives a developer mortgage money subsidized 
by the taxpayer in exchange for providing 
nice housing for those who can’t afford it. 

The mortgage money is subsidized to en- 
able a Ceveloper to offer apartments 28 per- 
cent below the normal market rentals. As 
the law reads, “This section is designed to 
assist private industry in providing housing 
for low and moderate income families and 
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families displaced from urban renewal areas 
or as a result of government action.” 

There are specific guidelines established 
for eligibility: income, age and number of 
persons living in a unit. 

There are only two Section 221d-3 apart- 
ment projects in Miami. Both were opened 
this year. 

Both have already been found in violation 
of the federal regulations on tenant eligi- 
bility. As far as known, no person displaced 
by urban renewal or the expressway program 
is living in either one of the apartment 
houses. 

Park Tower at NW 2nd St. near the Miami 
River is owned by J. I. Kislak, the mortgage 
banker, and Martin Fine, the attorney and 
chairman of the Miami Housing Authority. 
It is a 13-story building with 145 apartments. 

FHA Director Wilcox said his own investi- 
gators made an Initial check and discovered 
that 39 of the apartments were rented to per- 
sons who do not qualify. In 23 violations, 
the tenants make too much money to be 
eligible. 

The other project is the West Flagler 
Apartments at 39th Ave. The owners are 
Harry Markowitz and Morris Lomaskin, 
builders of rental property in the central 
Negro district and the northwest section. 
The West Flagler Apartments is a three-story 
building that has crowded about 110 units on 
less than two acres. 

The FHA probe has turned up 16 ineligible 
families and is continuing. 

What happens now? Director Wilcox said 
the violations have been reported to Wash- 
ington. He says also that he is doing more 
than the normal spot checking of tenants 
because Washington has told him that he is 
responsible for seeing that subsidized mort- 
gage program works as Congress intended. 

For the benefit of the taxpayers, the own- 
ers of the two apartment projects have been 
ordered to pay to FHA the 28 percent dif- 
ference between the subsidized rentals and 
the open market price. This is a lump sum 
for past months and will continue monthly 
until the tenants are evicted. 

Wilcox is asking Washington for instruc- 
tions on the status of the ineligible tenants. 
Are their leases to be honored even though 
they violate federal law? One woman in- 
stalled wall-to-wall carpeting. Yet the ap- 
plication she filled out makes it plain she 
is not allowed to enjoy a subsidized rental. 

Why was she allowed to move in? Is she 
to be charged with violation of federal regu- 
lations along with the owners? 

Home builder groups and the real estate 
lobby argued for rent subsidies as a better 
alternative to public housing. But the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration has a proven rec- 
ord of tenant certification and the program 
has competently done the job of providing 
decent housing for those who can’t afford it 
and moving them out into the private hous- 
ing market as their income climbs. 

What is already happening with the sub- 
sidized mortgage program under FHA raises 
a question of how many investigators FHA 
will need when President Johnson gets his 
direct rent subsidy program cranked up. 


LAUSCHE SCORES DOUGLAS 
MARRIAGE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last Sunday the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Lausch] delivered an excel- 
lent address at the dedication of the New 
Bethany Lutheran Village at Dayton, 
Ohio, in which he calls attention to the 
manner in which a member of our high- 
est court flouts the dignity of the Ameri- 
can home. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLouTS Drenrry OF HOME 
(By Doug Walker) 

Sen, FRANK J. LAUSCHE (D-O.) told a Day- 
ton audience yesterday that U.S. supreme 
court Justice William O. Douglas is “flouting 
the dignity of the home.” 

Without mentioning Douglas by name, 
LAUSCHE told a sundrenched crowd at the 
dedication of new facilities at Bethany Lu- 
theran Village that “it is frightening to ob- 
serve the conduct of one of the men on our 
supreme tribunal.” 

The grey-haired Lausch contrasted what 
he said were signs of moral deterioration to 
the dedication of a $2.1 million project at 
the church's old people's home. 

The 67-year-old Douglas took a 23-year-old 
bride Friday, his fourth. His third wife, 26- 
year-old Jean C. Martin, divorced him after 
2% years of marriage. 

LauscHE cited the pioneer spirit, then 
touched on the supreme court judge, morals 
of youth, obscene pictures, drinking orgies, 
persons “who say there is no God” and public 
Officials who debauch their office. 

“This home for the aged on this hillside 
(6451 Far Hills Ave.) is the creation of lofty, 
spiritual-minded individuals who hope to 
live in accord with decency and justice,” the 
senator said. 

After the speech, LauscHe declined to 
elaborate on his feelings about Douglas. I've 
made my speech,” he said, but added that 
projects like Bethany Village are the “re- 
flection of the true spirit of our people.” 

But the popular Democrat had many sup- 
porters in the crowd. 

Robert Kline, Republican candidate for 
county commissioner, approached him after 
his speech and said, “I enjoyed your speech, 
keep up the good work.” 

US. Rep. Ropney M. Love (D-Dayton) said 
of LauscHe’s statement, “I agree. Having 
been a judge myself and knowing that 
Lausch has been a judge, I couldn't agree 
with him more.” 

“People have problems,” he said, “but this 
goes too far.” 

Love’s opponent, State Senator Charles W. 
Whalen was also in Lauscue’s corner. “IL 
have the same feeling,” he asserted. “It’s 
unbecoming a member of the court. Every- 
one has a right to live his own life, but in 
public life you have an added responsibility.” 

State Rep. Clara Weisenborn, a Republican 
candidate for the state Senate and a member 
of the choir at the program, said that “it's 
his (Douglas’) business, but it reflects very 
badly. I think it sets a bad example for the 
youth of our country.” 


ABUSES OVER EXISTING FHA POLI- 
CIES IN APPROVING MORT- 
GAGES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in recent weeks I have been 
calling attention to abuses that have de- 
veloped over the existing policies of the 
Federal Housing Administration in ap- 
proving mortgages, ofttimes in excess of 
actual expenditures and ofttimes with 
sponsors who had a previous record of 
bad credit payments not only with the 
FHA but with other Government agen- 
cies. I suggested that the FHA, as a 
lending agency of the Government, have 
a master file of the names of all previous 
borrowers who had defaulted on Gov- 
ernment loans in any area of the country 
and that all applicants or sponsors of 
the new project be checked against this 
master list to determine their previous 
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records. I advocated a similar policy 
being adopted by every other agency of 
the Government making or guarantee- 
ing loans and that such master lists of 
poor credit risks be interchangeable and 
the information available to all such 
agencies of the Government. 

I am glad to report that on June 28, 
1966, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion issued a new regulation, MF-80, in 
which it announced that in the future in 
order to provide a central source of in- 
formation on participants in multifamily 
and land development projects all prin- 
cipals in any such FHA project must 
submit to the FHA a report fully disclos- 
ing their past experiences in FHA multi- 
family and land development programs 
as well as their interests in the proposed 
venture. 

Under this procedure each principal 
will be required to list every FHA-in- 
sured multifamily or title X project in 
which he has been or is involved, iden- 
tifying the name, location, FHA case 
number, and so forth. The principals 
will also be required to indicate whether 
any project in which they have been in- 
volved heretofore has been in default or 
received mortgage relief. 

As a critic of the past policies of the 
Federal Housing Administration I now 
compliment Mr. Brownstein upon the 
adoption of this far-reaching proposal, 
but I am suggesting one additional re- 
quirement to be added to this list; and 
that is, that the principals signing these 
applications also list similar information 
as to their experiences with any other 
Government lending agencies. I recom- 
mend that a similar policy be adopted 
by the Small Business Administration 
and all other lending agencies of the 
Government. 

It should be noted that this is the 
second step which the Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration has 
taken in the past few weeks to tighten 
up the practices of this agency. The 
first was the recent issuance of a regula- 
tion requiring the developer to place in 
escrow all funds received as downpay- 
ments on homes or apartments until 
such time as title is transferred to the 
buyer. This was an important decision, 
and it protects the home buyers who 
were making these downpayments 
against loss in case of failure of the build- 
er or promoter of the project. 

Upon the issuance of both of these new 
regulations I compliment the Commis- 
sioner, but it should be emphasized that 
these regulations alone will not correct 
all of the abuses that have heretofore 
been found. For example, when an in- 
dividual buys a home the man and his 
wife must both sign the mortgage, pledg- 
ing all of their assets, future earnings, 
et cetera, toward the payment thereof. 
As a contrast, when a promoter or 
builder sponsors a multimillion-dollar 
multifamily project he can form a sepa- 
rate corporate entity for each project in 
which he is identified, and none of his 
personal assets are involved or pledged 
toward the repayment of such loans. In 
fact, with builder’s fees, attorney’s fees, 
and promoter’s profits on overappraised 
land he ofttimes can withdraw a sub- 
stantial windfall profit from the mort- 
gage proceeds. A builder with three to 
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five projects can keep the profitable proj- 
ects and default on the unprofitable ones 
with the Government assuming all the 
risk and taking all the loss. 

I recommend that the following addi- 
tional rules be adopted: 

First. Promoters of multifamily proj- 
ects obtaining these Government loans or 
Government guarantees on the mort- 
gages should not have a mortgage ap- 
proved in excess of 90 percent of actual 
cash investment—not appraised valua- 
tion which can readily be inflated. 

Second. The sponsor should also be 
required to endorse these mortgages 
pledging their individual assets toward 


the repayment thereof in the same man- 


ner as is presently required of the single 
homeowner. 

Third. No multifamily project should 
be approved in any area where existing 
vacancy rates show such venture not to 
be economically feasible. The present 
practice of subsidizing overbuilding is 
bankrupting the private building in- 
dustry in addition to resulting in heavy 
losses to the Government. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
was first established by the Congress for 
the noble objective of aiding the indi- 
vidual families to obtain homes or apart- 
ments at reasonable interest rates on 
mortgage terms, but it has departed far 
from that original goal. Congress has a 
responsibility to move it back on the 
proper track. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the 
regulation, No. MF-80, issued by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration under date 
of June 28, 1966, along with a copy of 
Commissioner Brownstein’s letter to all 
approved mortgagees under the same 
date. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT, FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


To: Insuring Office Directors, Multifamily 
Housing Representatives. 

Subject: Implementation of FHA Form 2530, 
Previous Multifamily Participation Cer- 
tificate. 

Series and Series No.: MF-80. 

Control No.: F-1155. 

Date: June 28, 1966. 

In order to provide a central source of in- 
formation on participants in multifamily and 
land development projects, FHA Form 2530, 
Previous Multifamily Participation Certifi- 
cate, has been developed. Use of the form 
will eventually produce readily accessible his- 
torical data identifying those who have 
been successful in previous ventures, 
those who may be over-extending themselves 
by a multiplicity of ventures, and those 
whose past experience is unsatisfactory. 
Such information will be particularly useful 
in instances where approval of a new venture 
should be accompanied or preceded by cor- 
rective action on an existing project involv- 
ing the same participants. Although an 
interleaved carbon, snap-out form is being 
prepared, the single page certificate, a sample 
copy of which is attached, is being placed into 
effect immediately upon receipt of this letter. 

All principals in any multifamily or land 
development (Title X) proposal submitted to 
the FHA will be required to complete FHA 
Form 2530, fully disclosing their past ex- 
perience in FHA multifamily and land devel- 
opment programs, as well as their interest in 
the proposed venture. Each principal, as 
defined in the certificate, must list every 
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FHA- insured multifamily or Title X project 
in which he has been, or is, involved; identi- 
fying the name, location, FHA case number 
and the nature of the principal's interest. 
The principal must also indicate, by an aster- 
isk in the appropriate column, whether any 
project has been in default or received mort- 
gage relief, as those terms are defined in the 
certificate. If any project listed has been in 
default or under mortgage relief, the involved 
principal must prepare and attach to the 
certificate a signed explanation of the cir- 
cumstances of each such default or relief. 
Each packager or consultant signing a cer- 
tificate must attach a signed statement dis- 
closing the type of services to be rendered 
in the new proposal, as well as the fee to be 
received. 

If a particular principal has previously 
filed a certificate with an FHA insuring of- 
fice, a completely new listing of past experi- 
ence is not necessary. The applicant need 
only identify, on the face of the new cer- 
tificate, the date and place where previously 
filed. Any additions to, or changes in the 
status of, projects previously listed, must 
be reported on any new certificate. 

When signing the certificate, each princi- 
pal must enter his Social Security Number 
(Employer's Identification Number, provided 
by the Internal Revenue Service, if the prin- 
cipal is a corporation). These numbers will 
be used to place the information provided 
into our automatic data system. 

When the snap-out form is printed, it will 
provide an original and 4 copies with a cover 
sheet of instructions. Until such time, how- 
ever, we will require the preparation and 
submission of an original and 3 signed copies 
with each 2012 (3550 where proposal is under 
Title X) filed with an insuring office. Upon 
receipt by the office, the original certificate 
is filed in the project file; the first copy for- 
warded to the Assistant Commissioner-Comp- 
troller, Attn: Data Processing Operations 
Section; the second copy, together with at- 
tached statements, to the Associate Deputy 
Commissioner for Operations, and the last 
copy to the Multifamily Housing Represent- 
ative. Thereafter, format letters B and C 
(BX and C-X for Title X) or commitments 
to insure may not be issued until authoriza- 
tion has been received from the Associate 
Deputy Commissioner for Operations, Proc- 
essing, however, may proceed as far as pos- 
sible. If format letter A is issued or the re- 
quest for preapplication analysis withdrawn, 
prior to receiving a reply from the Associate 
Deputy Commissioner for Operations, he 
should be so notified immediately. It is im- 
portant that these steps be taken expedi- 
tiously so as to avoid delays in the processing 
of proposed projects. 

The following procedures are effective 
upon receipt of this letter: 

1. Requests for Preapplication Analysis— 
All Forms 2012 (3550 if Title X) must be ac- 
companied by a properly completed Form 
2530, Previous Multifamily Participation Cer- 
tificate. Any request not accompanied by 
& certificate will be returned to the sponsor 
as on incomplete submission, 

Upon receipt of a request for preapplication 
analysis, together with Form 2530, the first 
copy of the certificate is transmitted to the 
Assistant Commissioner-Comptroller, Attn: 
Data Processing Operations Section, the sec- 
ond copy and any statements submitted by 
the principals are transmitted to the Asso- 
ciate Deputy Commissioner for Operations, 
together with a description of the proposal 
and any pertinent information regarding the 
principals which the Director may have. 

Analysis may then proceed, but format let- 
ter B or B-X may not be issued without 
written authorization by the Associate Dep- 
uty Commissioner for Operations, 

2. Cases Now in Office on Which Commit- 
ments Have Not Been Issued—Form 2530, 
Previous Multifamily Participation Certifi- 
cate, must be obtained immediately from 
all principals involved in any multifamily or 
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Title X proposal now being considered where 
a commitment has not yet been issued. For- 
mat letter B or C (BEX or C-X if Title X), 
or a commitment to insure, cannot be issued 
in any case under consideration until receipt 
of the required certificate and authorization 
by the Associate Deputy Commissioner for 
Operations, as in No. 1 above. 

3. Multifamily Housing Representatives— 
Immediately upon receipt of their copy of 
Form 2530, the Multifamily Housing Rep- 
resentatives will inform the Associate Dep- 
uty Commissioner for Operations of any 
information they may have regarding the 
previous operations of any principal listed 
on the certificate. 

Procedures for making an unsatisfactory 
risk determination or taking a debarment 
action under Section 512 remain in effect and 
should be utilized wherever warranted. Pro- 
posals involving principals appearing on 
the URD or debarment list will be rejected 
by the insuring office without referral to the 
Associate Deputy Commissioner for Opera- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., June 28, 1966. 

To: All ved mortgagees. 

Subject: Implementation of FHA Form 2530, 
Previous Multifamily Participation Cer- 
tificate. 

In order to provide a central source of in- 
formation on participants in niultifamily and 
land development projects, FHA Form 2530, 
Previous Multifamily Participation Certifi- 
cate, has been developed. Use of the form 
will eventually produce readily accessible his- 
torical data identifying those who have been 
successful in previous ventures, those who 
may be over-extending themselves by a mul- 
tiplicity of ventures, and those whose past 
experience is unsatisfactory. Such informa- 
tion will be particularly useful in instances 
where approval of a new venture should be 
accompanied or preceded by corrective action 
on an existing project involving the same 
participants. Although an interleaved car- 
bon, snap-out form is being prepared, the 
single page certificate, a sample copy of which 
is attached, is being placed into effect im- 
mediately upon receipt of this letter. 

All principals in any multifamily or land 
development (Title X) proposal submitted to 
the FHA will be required to complete FHA 
Form 2530 fully disclosing their past ex- 
perience in FHA multifamily and land de- 
velopment programs, as well as their interest 
im the proposed venture. Each principal, as 
defined in the certificate, must list every 
FHA insured multifamily or Title X project 
in which he has been, or is, involved; 
identifying the name, location, FHA case 
number and the nature of his interest. Each 
principal must also indicate, by an asterisk 
in the appropriate column, whether any proj- 
ect has been in default or received mortgage 
relief, as those terms are defined in the cer- 
tificate. If any project listed has been in 
default or under mortgage relief, the in- 
volved principal must prepare and attach to 
the certificate a signed explanation of the 
circumstances of each such default or relief, 
Each packager or consultant signing a cer- 
tificate must attach a signed statement dis- 
closing the type of services to be rendered in 
the new proposal as well as the fee to be 
received. 

If a particular principal has previously 
filed a certificate with an FHA insuring office, 
a completely new listing of past experience is 
not necessary. The applicant need only 
identify, on the face of the certificate, the 
date and place where previously filed. Any 
additions to, or changes in the status of, 
projects previously listed, must be reported 
on any new certificate. 

When signing the certificate, each prin- 
cipal must enter his Social Security Number 
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(Employer’s Identification Number, provided 
by the Internal Revenue Service, if the prin- 
cipal is a corporation). These numbers will 
be used to place the information provided 
into our automatic data system. 

When the snap-out form is printed, it will 
provide an original and 4 copies with a cover 
sheet of instructions. Until such time, how- 
ever, we will require the preparation and 
submission of an original and 3 signed copies 
with each 2012 (3550 where proposal is under 
Title X) filed with an insuring office. 

All Forms 2012 (3550 if Title X) must be 
accompanied by a properly completed Form 
2530, Previous Multifamily Participation Cer- 
tificate. Any request not accompanied by & 
certificate will be returned to the sponsor as 
an incomplete submission. 

Form 2530, Previous Multifamily Participa- 
tion Certificate, must be obtained immedi- 
ately from all principals involved in any 
multifamily or Title X proposal now being 
considered. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Assistant Secretary-Commissioner. 


[FHA Form No. 2530] 


(Form Approved, Budget Bureau 
No. 63-R1061.2) 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


PREVIOUS MULTIFAMILY PARTICIPATION 
CERTIFICATE 


(Submit Original and Three Copies to FHA 
Insuring Office) 


The of this certificate is to pro- 
vide FHA with a full disclosure of past multi- 
family experience of all principals involved 
in the proposal so that FHA may deter- 
mine the feasibility of considering the pro- 
posa’ involving these principals. Any doubts 
concerning applicability should be resolved 
by a full disclosure of all previous partici- 
pation. 


Proposed Project Name -- 
Location ..<..--<--- „ͤĩ„ͤ„ĩ%! enn ene 


The undersigned request consideration of 
a multifamily housing or Title X land devel- 
opment proposal (identified above) to be 
financed with a mortgage insured under the 
National Housing Act. The undersigned, in- 
dividually and collectively, represent that to 
the best of their Information and belief they 
are the sole “Principals” in the project and 
they have not had any “Interest”, by way of 
financial interest, employment, or otherwise, 
in an FHA-insured multifamily or land devel- 
opment project, except as shown below. The 
undersigned agree that any change of the 
“Principals” listed herein, or additions 
thereto, will be reported to FHA and they 
will inform and advise new “Principals” of 
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the requirement to file a similar certificate 
with the appropriate FHA insuring office. 


DEFINITIONS 


The term “Principals” includes, but is not 
limited to, corporations, partnerships, joint 
ventures, general contractors, sponsors, 
“packagers,” or “consultants.” It also in- 
cludes architects and attorneys who have any 
interest in the project other than the nor- 
mal, “arms-length” fee arrangement for 
professional services to be rendered, other 
than as a “packager” or “consultant”, and 
stockholders having more than 10% financial 
interest in the proposed project. 

The terms “Packagers” and “Consultants” 
mean a person or firm, including attorneys, 

to furnish advisory services in con- 
nection with the construction or 
operation of a multifamily project, including, 
but not limited to, the selection and negotia- 
tion of contracts with a general contractor, 
architect, attorney or managing agent, se- 
curing financing and meeting FHA require- 
ments. 

The term “Interest” is not limited to a 
financial interest in the sense of profits, 
dividends, fees, and legal guarantees, but also 
includes nonfimancial interests such as & 
pledge of support, not constituting a legal or 
financial obligation, given by a parent orga- 
nization to its member groups or a pledge of 
other nonfinancial support designed to con- 
W 

le. 

The term Default“ includes any FHA-in- 
sured mortgage transaction which is or has 
been in breach of a regulatory agreement or 
delinquent for failure to meet required mort- 
gage payments or, which has resulted in 
assignment of a mortgage to the FHA, fore- 
closure of a mortgage or a deed in lieu of 
foreclosure. 

The term “Mortgage Relief” includes any 
FHA insured mortgage transaction which in- 
volved a modification of the mortgage, for- 
bearance agreement or other similar relief. 


Previous Project: Name & Location 
AE ONG ooo re ea eee 
EX d: . 
2 0 
UU — 
Mortgage Relle 2 ĩv—rv 


(With respect to each listed project which 
resulted in Mort gage Relief or “Default,” 
as identified above by an Asterisk in the ap- 
propriate column, the interested principal 
must attach a signed statement explaining 
the relief or default. “Packagers” and Con- 
sultants” must attach a signed statement 

the services they have rendered 
or will render in the proposed transaction 
and stating their fee. They must also in- 
clude a statement that they have not and 
will not receive any fee or other compensa- 
tion, direct or indirect, from any party con- 
nected with the proposed project, except as 
reported.) 


EMPLOYER IDENTI- 
FICATION NO. OR 
SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 

000 


Das Signature and Interest in proposed prokeat A 
Ds Signature and interest in / SCs one 
ne —— 22... —Tʃ„ d pee 
b interest in proposed peace «| «oe oon 
Wee 5 = a TA interest project a 
WARNING: Section 1010 of Title 18, U.S.C., “Federal Housing Administration „ provides: Who- 


ever, for the purposes of * * * influencing in any way the action ofsuch 
or publishes sta knowing the same to be 


Administratio , passes, 
5 false * 2 * shall be fined not more than $5,000 or AR isnad 


any statement 
not more than two years, or both.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? There being 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. JAVITS. I have at the desk the 


amendment which is the pending busi- 


no further morning business, morning ness before the Senate, relating to mili- 


business is closed. 


tary juntas. I have agreed with the 
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manager of the bill and with the leader- 
ship to withdraw that amendment and 
to offer another in its place. I think I 
have the right to withdraw my amend- 
ment and submit another in its plac 

For that reason, I withdraw tc 
amendment which I have at the desk 
and ask unanimous consent that tomor- 
row, after the disposition of morning 
business 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator cannot withdraw his amend- 
ment at this time because the unfinished 
business has not been laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for the purpose 
of having the unfinished business laid 
before the Senate, as soon as the man- 
ager of the bill is ready. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate and that the Senate proceed to its 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3584) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 680 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President I with- 
draw the pending amendment and ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
after the morning business and the dis- 
position of whatever may be the pending 
amendment before the Senate, if any, I 
be recognized in order to call up the 
amendment which I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


ADMINISTRATION RIGHT TO 
RESIST TAX INCREASE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
Monday the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and I were 
about to engage in a colloquy, and we 
were unable to do so because it was 
necessary to move forward on this for- 
eign assistance bill. 

Since that time, we have cleared an 
agreement with the majority leader— 
and I have talked to the minority leader 
about it this morning, as well as to the 
manager of the foreign aid bill, the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]—to enable us to engage 
in a short colloquy now. 

However, I understand that my good 
friend, the Senator from New York, must 
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leave the floor because he has a commit- 
ment he must keep. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall proceed with 
my statement, but I understand why the 
Senator cannot be present. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, I 
thank the Senator for his customary 
courtesy, and I appreciate the position 
the Senator proposes to take. I shall say 
just a word about that, and explain 
briefly my own position. 

I think we face an extremely serious 
situation, both in the country and in the 
world; in the country, because we can 
avoid neither the inflationary impact of 
taking roughly $15 billion out of the 
civilian economy for the Vietnam 
struggle, nor other influences here which 
have emphasized monetary as against 
fiscal policy as a way in which to deal 
with the overheating of the economy, 
which in my judgment have resulted in 
high interest rates and in a tight money 
situation. 

I submit that that tight money situa- 
tion is very serious. I shall state my case, 
so that, while the Senator may speak the 
other way, at least both points of view 
will be of record. 

The seriousness of the tight money sit- 
uation is in its cost to the normal con- 
sumer, especially in such fields as home- 
building, and to small business. A sec- 
ond aspect of it is the fact that we have 
essentially entrusted to the banks the 
selectivity of where credit should go; and 
they are making their own decisions, one 
would assume not on the basis, neces- 
sarily, of the national interest—although 
I am sure they are as patriotic as any- 
body else—but on the basis of what is 
the prime credit. 

If one talks to them, they will say 
they are distributing credit pretty equita- 
bly. They say the small man, the small 
business, the homeowner, and so forth 
receive a fair break. 

But as we all recognize, when credit 
is administered by a bank, whose job is 
to earn interest on money and to get its 
money back, it does not have the same 
connotations we would put on it if we 
were doing it here as the Government, or 
as the U.S. Senate. 

The administration’s most recent re- 
sponse to the problem of rising interest 
rates has been to suggest that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee begin 
work on legislation to limit temporarily 
the amount of interest which commercial 
banks and other financial institutions 
can pay on certain types of deposits. 
Should Congress act on this recommen- 
dation, it would be like clamping the lid 
on a boiling pot without turning down 
the heat. If study by appropriate con- 
gressional committees indicates, how- 
ever, that this would be an appropriate 
action to take, it is my view that this 
action must be coupled with basic fiscal 
action to moderate the demand for 
credit, which is one basis of our high 
interest structure. 

Credit demand for marginal projects 
can be reduced by a more restrictive 
fiscal policy. Improving the mix be- 
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tween fiscal policy and monetary policy 
would result in reducing the overall level 
of demand but at a lower structure of in- 
terest rates than in the present situa- 
tion where emphasis is placed on restric- 
tive monetary policy alone. 

While the rate of increase in the price 
level appears to have diminished in re- 
cent weeks, the inflation hazard is by no 
means a thing of the past. We are in the 
midst of a guideline-jettisoning ma- 
chinists’ strike against one-half of the 
major domestic airline carriers, right 
now. Next year, labor contract negotia- 
tions are scheduled involving 3 million 
workers in a number of key industries, 
such as rubber, trucking, communica- 
tions, paper, construction, and automo- 
biles. Vietnam costs are certain to in- 
crease before the year is out, and capital 
spending is not diminishing. The ad- 
ministration cannot permit any further 
delay in adopting a policy mix that will 
permit continued economic growth in the 
United States without inflation. 

This policy mix, in my view, calls for 
an easing of credit and lowering of in- 
terest rates balanced by an increase in 
both individual and corporate tax rates 
totaling about $6 billion. If the admin- 
istration would take the lead in fiscal 
policy, the Federal Reserve Board would, 
I believe, be ready to adjust monetary 
policy accordingly. If administration- 
Federal Reserve Board coordination has 
any meaning whatever it means just such 
cooperation and Congress has every right 
to expect this from the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

It is fair to say that our current eco- 
nomic outlook is cloudy and there are 
no quick or easy policy solutions. 
Nevertheless, the administration’s abdi- 
cation of economic leadership over the 
past 6 months has aggravated the un- 
certainty about the economic outlook and 
made the selection of an appropriate 
policy response more difficult and haz- 
ardous than would have been the case 
early this year. 

Further delay in making hard eco- 
nomic decisions would be the worst solu- 
tion. A modest increase in individual 
income taxes—142 or 2 percentage 
points—coupled with an increase in cor- 
porate income taxes—2 ½ to 3 percent- 
age points—would yield $5.5 to $7 billion 
in Government revenues and would af- 
fect the economy across the board more 
equitably than a tight-money policy; a 
policy which is essentially nonselective 
except as individual banking institutions 
carry out selectivity. A corresponding 
easing of credit and a fall of interest 
rates would at the same time improve 
the situation of those credit institutions 
and businesses which today are carrying 
the main burden of the administration’s 
unwillingness to “face the music.” 

In addition to all those reasons, I fore- 
see other demands. For example, there 
is a very grave and serious financial crisis 
in Britain, which could very seriously and 
adversely affect not only the economic 
situation of the world, but also of the 
United States, as well as Britain's de- 
fense responsibilities. 

Yesterday I advocated here that we 
ought to give Britain some pretty drastic 
help in these circumstances, not for its 
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welfare programs or to nationalize busi- 
ness, but to enable it to navigate this gale 
in which it finds itself. 

For all of those reasons, I felt we had 
to be willing to face a tax increase, and 
I did not feel—and this was the essence 
of my difference with the Senator—that 
the slowdown we had seen in the gross 
national product’s rate of increase in the 
second quarter of this year was a suffi- 
cient reason why we should forgo that 
position. I know the position is politi- 
cally difficult and indeed politically un- 
popular, but I think the exigencies of the 
economy demand a modest across-the- 
board tax increase for individuals and 
corporations, sufficient to produce some- 
thing in the area of $5.5 billion to $7 bil- 
lion a year. Correspondingly, it is my 
view that the Federal Reserve Board 
should ease the credit situation and help 
lower interest rates. The reduction in 
the rate of increase in the gross national 
product in the second quarter was not a 
sufficient reason against my recommen- 
dation, first, because it was a temporary 
phenomenon, whereas other very much 
deeper phenomenon were occurring right 
around us which would have a contrary 
effect; and secondly, because I pointed 
out the tremendous result of the increase 
by reason of inflation, which was only, 
to me, an added danger. Increased Viet- 
nam costs and the forthcoming labor 
contract negotiations in a number of key 
industries could contribute to further 
serious inflationary pressures. 

I hope the Senator will forgive me, be- 
cause I must leave now, but I welcome a 
juxtaposition of our two structured ideas, 
both for the edification of the Nation and 
for our governmental agencies. 

I say to the Senator that there is no 
one with whom I would rather have this 
kind of effort to depict two different 
points of view, arriving at exactly op- 
posite conclusions on the same set of 
facts—which often happens—than my 
beloved fellow Senator, the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recor an article 
written by Hobert Rowen in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 19, 1966, on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 19, 1966] 
BRIMMER ASKS FOR Tax ACTION, BANK 
RESTRAINT 


(By Hobert Rowen) 

The newest Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Andrew F. Brimmer, yesterday 
warned the nation’s bankers that they must 
say “no” to more of their customers, and he 
came out flatly for tax action to dampen the 
boom. 

“The crying need today is for more effec- 
tive bank restraint on loan expansion,” Brim- 
mer said in a speech in Boston. “Something 
should be done—and soon.” 

Although he said he could not speak for 
his associates, Brimmer implied that the first 
action might come from the Fed itself 
through a reduction in bank reserves. This 
would sharply reduce the banks’ ability to 
make loans. 

Brimmer pulled no punches in criticizing 
the Administration for failure to raise taxes 
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earlier this year, and insisted that action on 
the fiscal front “still seems in order.” 
Brimmer thus becomes the fourth mem- 
ber of the seven-man FRB to say publicly 
that monetary policy is being asked to carry 
too much of the burden of fighting inflation. 
Similar statements have been made by 
Chairman William McChesney Martin and 
Govs. Sherman J. Maisel and J. Dewey Daane. 


SPOKE IN BOSTON 


The Brimmer speech, text of which was 
released here, was delivered to a business- 
man-financial leader luncheon at the Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

An economist and former Commerce De- 
partment Assistant Secretary who was 
named to the Fed in February, Brimmer is 
considered a moderate, with leanings to the 
modern, or “new” school of economics. 

The speech, although not Brimmer’s first 
as a member of the Fed, provided his first 
general assessment of today’s economic 
problems since moving to the Board. 

Coincidentally, Senator Jacos Javirs (R- 
N.Y.) blasted the President for “unwilling- 
ness or inability to stop the present drift in 
economic policy.” Javrrs called for a $6 bil- 
lion across-the-board tax boost. 


WITHDRAW STIMULUS 


Brimmer did not go that far. But he was 
more specific than other FRB members have 
been by suggesting withdrawal of the stim- 
ulus to the economy provided by the 7 per- 
cent investment credit. 

Because the need for restraint is “immedi- 
ate,” Brimmer recommended “a suspension 
measure that would affect business decisions 
to begin spending.” The method: disallow 
the tax credit for new capital goods ordered 
after a given date, 

But whatever is done or not done in this 
field, Brimmer vigorously insisted that bank- 
ers had better reduce the levels of their lend- 
ing which—in blunt terms—he said were 
getting out of control. 

He said that the bankers were feeding an 
“unsustainable level of demand for our 
limited resources.” 

Brimmer pulled together figures which for 
the first time show where the big expansion 
in bank loans is going. From reports by 200 
large city banks that give the Fed an industry 
break-down of their loans, Brimmer evolved 
the following: 

Loans to metal producing and fabricating 
firms have tripled over the second quarter 
1965 rate. 

Other large borrowers include textile 
makers, and petroleum and chemical com- 
panies. 

But loans to the construction industry are 
rising less rapidly, as are loans to transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public 
utilities. 

Over-all, city banks made loans totaling 
nearly $3 billion in the second quarter, almost 
3 per cent higher than the same period of 

965. 
BALLOONING LOANS 


At this level of expansion, Gov. Brimmer 
said, loans were ballooning faster than the 
banks’ total assets. “Clearly,” he said, “we 
must ask just how long can banks expand 
their loans to business beyond the expansion 
of deposits.” 

Brimmer’s analysis also showed that there 
has been a dramatic rise in the number of 
country banks borrowing from the Fed— 
about one in 7 during the past three months. 
This is twice as many as earlier in the busi- 
ness expansion. 

Moreover, many of these country banks 
have been “frequently” indebted to the Fed, 
a trend which Brimmer says shows that the 
demand for loans by big corporations is so 
big it is spilling over from the bigger to the 
smaller banks. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York, and I appreciate very much 
his remarks. What he has said certainly 
states his side of the case very fairly. 

I think it is an illusion, and a great 
illusion, that our economy has been moy- 
ing too fast, growing too rapidly, with 
the illusive result that there is a tremen- 
dous growing pressure which will push 
prices up. 

I say this is an illusion, because not 
only the GNP figures, but all the figures 
taken together, including the Vietnam 
war pressures in the aggregate, show 
there is no such pressure. 

The Senator from New York referred 
to the gross national product. What is 
the gross national product? It is the 
measure of all the goods and all the sery- 
ices in this country. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT GROWTH DECLINES 
SHARPLY 

I think we can get a good overall pic- 
ture of whether or not the economy is 
growing by seeing what is happening to 
the gross national product. I have here 
figures from the Department of Com- 
merce, just made available on Monday, 
which show that if we put the gross na- 
tional product in real terms—and I sub- 
mit this is the best way to measure it by 
far, because it corrects for inflation and 
shows how much real increase there has 
been in the actual physical production of 
all our goods and services—the real use 
of our men and machines—it shows that 
in the fourth quarter of last year, there 
was a 2.1 percent increase in the gross 
national product in that one quarter, or 
an annual rate of about 8 percent, which 
is a very sharp increase. However, in 
the first quarter of this year, the rate de- 
clined to 1.25 percent, an annual in- 
crease of about 6 percent—still a very 
rapid rate. But in the second quarter of 
this year—April, May, and June—the in- 
crease was only six-tenths of 1 percent; 
in other words, an annual increase of 
about 2.4 percent, a very sharp drop; 
and measuring it from the fourth quarter 
of last year, it seems that the growth in 
the economy has slowed down by about 
two-thirds. This is a figure we must not 
forget in determining whether to have a 
tax increase. 

I ask the Senator from New York or 
other Senators: Does it make sense, 
when the economy is slowing down—and 
the record is very clear that it has slowed 
down; there is no better measure of that 
than the gross national product—to 
say that this is the time for a tax in- 
crease? I say it does not. 

UNEMPLOYMENT UP SIGNIFICANTLY 


Let us take some other measures. Let 
us take unemployment. Most of us are 
more familiar with unemployment sta- 
tistics than with any others. What has 
happened with respect to unemploy- 
ment? In April; it was 3.7. It had been 
3.7 in February. The rate had been ap- 
proximately stable for 3 months. Then 
what happened? In May, unemploy- 
ment increased to 4 percent, a signifi- 
cant increase. Any statistician or econ- 
omist would agree that such an increase 
is significant. Unemployment remained 
at 4 percent in June. 
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Is this the time for a tax increase, 
when unemployment has increased, 
when unemployment is at 4 percent, 
when the gross national product has 
slowed down? 

PRICES MORE—NOT LESS STABLE 


Let us take another index. This is 
one that those who advocate a tax in- 
crease rely on most heavily. Consider 
what has happened to consumer prices. 
In February of this year, admittedly, 
there was a big increase in the price in- 
dex. Incidentally, this index showed a 
big increase in December, January, and 
February. Since February, however, the 
wholesale price index has been stable. 
There was no increase in March, one- 
tenth of 1 percent in April, none in 
May, and one-tenth of 1 percent in 
June. 

Once again, does it make sense to say 
that this is the time to increase taxes? 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and other Senators who share his 
view have advocated that although the 
wholesale price index is not rising, al- 
though wholesale prices are stable, we 
should increase taxes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Merely for infor- 
mation, could the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin give us an indication of what the 
consumer price index was at that time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was just coming 
to that. There is a lag between the 
wholesale and consumer price indexes. 
As we might expect, there was a substan- 
tial increase in the consumer price index 
in March and April. But in May, the 
latest month for which a figure is avail- 
able, the consumer price index went up 
only one-tenth of 1 percent. Once again, 
that is virtual stability. I concede that 
1 month is not enough to make a firm 
and final judgment. We shall probably 
get later figures tomorrow or Friday on 
the consumer price index. I think it will 
go up, perhaps substantially. But it is 
becoming clear that excessive demand 
will not drive prices up. Demand is 
clearly declining in relation to supply, 
notincreasing. Powerful labor and busi- 
ness bargaining power will drive prices 
up, not demand. What does that 
mean? That means a tax hike would 
increase unemployment. It would slow 
down the economy; but it would not stop 
bargaining power price increases. 

Once again, the indexes caution us 
that a tax increase now might be exactly 
the wrong medicine for the economy, be- 
cause the leading indicator of the econ- 
omy, the wholesale price indicator, has 
not increased but is stable, and the sen- 
sitive commodities selected by the Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics as the best indi- 
cators of future prices has declined. So 
it does not make sense for us to say that 
now is the time to have a tax increase. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION GROWTH RATE DECLINES 


According to the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production, in January, 
February, and March industrial produc- 
tion increased at a monthly average rate 
of 1.5 percent. But now that increase 
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also has slowed down, and about two- 
thirds of the increased growth rate has 
been lost. It its increasing now at a 
rate of one-half of 1 percent. Once 
again I ask: Is it time to raise taxes when 
the rate of growth of the industrial pro- 
duction index is going down? 
GROWTH IN INVESTMENT DECLINES SHARPLY 


Mr. President, the phase of our econ- 
omy which has been most inflationary in 
the judgment of most economists has 
been business investment in plant and 
equipment, overall investment. It is said 
that this has been very inflationary. It 
had been increasing at a very rapid rate 
in the second, third, and fourth quarters. 
In the third quarter of last year there 
was a big increase of 3.4 percent, a huge 
13.6 percent annual rate. There was a 5.4 
percent increase in the fourth quarter or 
a 21.6 percent rate of annual increase. 
In the first quarter investment growth 
dropped to 4.2 percent or 16.8 percent on 
an annual rate. And this past quarter 
the growth fell to only 1.7 percent or a 
5.6 percent annual rate. So a huge 
three-fourths of the fourth quarter in- 
vestment growth rate disappeared by 
this immediately past quarter that ended 
20 days ago, on June 30. 

This slowdown is most significant be- 
cause investment is what the economists 
call the accelerator factor in the econ- 
omy. The steam has gone out of the 
economy. On the basis of these indices, 
not just the GNP, but on each of these 
significant indices and allowing for Viet- 
nam, with a Vietnam war making far 
greater demands on the economy than 
in previous quarters—the fact is that our 
economy in this most recent quarter was 
generating not more demand, not more 
rapid growth, but less. 

Demand in relationship to supply has 
declined. This is precisely what eco- 
nomic analysis and what the historical 
perspective would lead us to expect. We 
are pouring 144 million people each year 
into our labor force. We have had in 
the past 3 years, by far the most rapid 
increase in our production facilities in 
all our history. 

In the last 3 years there has been ter- 
rific investment made in equipment and 
plant. We have never had anything 
comparable with this growth in capacity 
to produce in our economy before. We 
have a capacity to meet demand that is 
far greater than in the past. 

That is why I would conclude—in dis- 
agreement with my good friend, the sen- 
ior Senator from New York—that this 
is not the time for a tax increase. Fur- 
thermore, I think there is other action 
that Congress can take that would be 
more sensible than a tax increase, action 
such as cutting spending, the space 
budget for example. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from New York that our monetary policy 
has in the past—and I stress the words 
“in the past“ —borne the full burden of 
restraining inflation. However, on the 
basis of what is developing in our econ- 
omy now, I submit that inflation pres- 
sure is not now what it has been in the 
past. 
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I agree that high interest rates have 
had a serious effect and have been a 
great burden on the home building in- 
dustry. We have had a home building 
recession. What would happen to this 
depressed industry if we were to increase 
taxes? Can the Senator from New York 
seriously contend that the way to build 
homes is to increase taxes? Would peo- 
ple paying more in taxes be better able 
to buy homes? 

What the home industry needs is for 
the monetary authorities to consider 
easing off a little on monetary tightness. 

We must be very careful about this. 
We must not do it precipitately. But 
there should be a real effort to try to 
make it more possible for people to buy 
homes. 

This is an area that has been seriously 
depressed. I point out that two of the 
ablest members of the Federal Reserve 
Board are Governors Brimmer and Mai- 
sel. I enthusiastically supported their 
appointments. I studied economics at 
Harvard with Governor Maisel. Both he 
and Andy Brimmer have viewpoints con- 
trary to mine. Brimmer wants to sus- 
pend the investment credit. Maisel 
wants either to cut spending or increase 
taxes, or both. I do not blame them for 
wanting to do something to ease the 
terrific pressure they have felt as two of 
the Nation’s seven top monetary au- 
thorities. However, I think we should 
recognize that there are other economists 
who disagree with Brimmer and Maisel. 

Paul Samuelson, formerly President of 
the American Economics Association, has 
reversed his earlier position. Early this 
year he favored a tax increase. He no 
longer does. And he changed his posi- 
tion even before the devastating figures 
of the past quarter showed the sharp 
slowdown in our economy. Recently 
51 outstanding bank economists, indus- 
trial economists, Government economists, 
and academic economists in the country 
were asked what they expected to happen 
to the economy over the next 18 months. 
Did these experts expect a booming 
surging economy, with soaring prices? 
Their overwhelming conclusion was that 
the economy is slowing down and taper- 
ing off and will continue to do so over 
the next 18 months; and that prices will 
rise at the moderate rate of between 2 
and 3 percent per year during this period. 
And they did not assume a tax increase. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Wisconsin speaks on 
a subject of which he is a great author- 
ity. Therefore, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to have the benefit of his views. 

The bankers in my State, especially 
the relatively small bankers, are becom- 
ing increasingly worried about the tight 
money market, increasing pressures on 
interest rates, and the problems the 
average businessman has in borrowing 
money with which to conduct his normal 
business activity. 

As the able Senator knows, our im- 
ports are increasing tremendously now 
because of the war in Vietnam, The ratio 
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between imports and exports is narrow- 
ing. Under these circumstances, if we 
do not increase taxes, what can be done 
to stem inflationary pressures? I ask 
the question because of my respect for 
the knowledge of the Senator on the 
subject. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri very much for his question. 
What I have been saying is that the 
economy has slowed down in the last 3 
months. The gross national product in- 
creased at a much smaller rate, one- 
third of the rate than it had been in- 
creasing before. Industrial production, 
investment growth have slowed dramat- 
ically. Prices have started to level off. 

The point I am making is that the 
economists suggest that the steam is go- 
ing out of the economy, the demand 
pressure on prices is diminishing, and 
the prospects for inflation are less than 
they were before. Prices may rise and 
sharply as they did in the late fifties in 
the face of rising unemployment and 
growing excess capacity, but obviously a 
tax increase would not improve the sit- 
uation, it would make it worse. It would 
increase unemployment, without reduc- 
ing prices. It would do this because such 
a price increase is obviously not the re- 
sult of excessive demand, and this is all 
a tax hike could affect. As I will show 
later we have had a record national ex- 
perience of rising prices while demand 
fell and unemployment increased be- 
cause of big labor and big business bar- 
gaining power. I think that a tax in- 
crease might very well head us toward a 
recession. I think that the President 
should be commended for resisting the 
tax increase proposals. A lot of pressure 
has been put on him to increase taxes. 
He was very wise, in my judgment, not to 
doso. That is something that he should 
be commended for. It would be unwise 
for him to agree with those who favor a 
tax increase. 

In any event, there are other things 
that we could do that would be more 
likely to restrain prices than would a 
tax increase. One would be the institu- 
tion of credit control. 

IN PURCHASE OF CONSUMER DURABLES 


We could do as we have done in the 
past, and require a larger downpayment 
and a shorter period of amortization. 
This would be a much more moderate 
approach. It would not mean that we 
would be increasing costs which is what 
we do when we increase interest or taxes. 
Consumers would pay less. Their inter- 
est would be less. Their economic posi- 
tion would in many cases be strength- 
ened. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has considered this matter 
very seriously. A tax increase does not 
seem to me to be necessary now because 
our economy is so immensely productive. 
And so rapidly growing in productivity, 
it can meet rising demand. We tend to 
underrate our economy. 

There has been a tremendous increase 
in new business and great expansion in 
plant and equipment. However, we are 
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able to meet the demand without infia- 
tion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the series of 
tabulations to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Gross national product 


Current 1958 dollars | Percent 

dollars f cur- 

rent 

dollar 

Per- | gain to 

cent fee 

change | change 
1.2 38.0 
1.7 23.5 
21 27.4 
1.5 44.6 
+6 65.7 

Employment and unemployment 
Changes in | Unemploy- 
employment | ment rate 
(percent) 
1965; 
September.. 4.4 
October — 0.4 4.3 
November — 5 4.2 
December on. 7 4.1 
1966: 

January... 4 4.0 
~ —.8 3.7 
—.1 3.8 
5 3.7 
—.8 4.0 
WM 1.0 4.0 


Changes in major price indexes 
[Percent change] 


Consumer | Wholesale | Implicit 
Price Index Price Index| Price Index 


1965: 
July-August... —0. 2 
September 2 
October 2 
November 4 


Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 


production 
Total Percent] Auto |Percent 
index | change change 


1966: 
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Nonresidential investment 
{Dollar amounts in billions} 


Non- 


residential Percent Change in 
gross private change business 
domestic inventories 
investment 
1965: 
— * — e $9.5 
i ASE 67.9 1.8 7.6 
—. 70.2 3.4 8.7 
ry 73.9 5.3 10. 4 
1966: 
12 77.0 4.2 8.9 
. 78. 3 1. 7 12.0 


Average weekly hours of production workers 
in manufacturing 


October 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
have had experience with this kind of in- 
flation in the past. We had the boom in 
1955, 1956, and 1957, primarily a capital 
goods boom like the present with an im- 
mense increase in plant and equipment. 
We then had increasing unemployment. 
Consumer prices rose between 1955 and 
1960 by 10.5 percent. Since 1961 con- 
sumer prices have increased only 8 per- 
cent, although unemployment and ex- 
cess capacity has been falling rapidly 
during this longer period of time. This 
was the best price performance of any 
industrialized country in the world. 
Why was that? That occurred because 
in the latter period the administration 
met and stood up to the bargaining power 
of big labor and big business. In 1955- 
1960 the big boys pushed the prices up 
in the face of declining demand. Un- 
less we have an administration like the 
present administration, which has put 
and will put strong and effective pressure 
on all parties to prevent such increases, 
there will be trouble. That is why the 
successful molybdenum price rollback 
won by the administration should be ap- 
plauded. The President should be com- 
mended for the effort to keep prices 
down in the steel and automobile indus- 
tries, to keep them in line. 

I think that we are on the right track. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 679 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the mili- 
tary assistance phase of the foreign aid 
bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
foreign aid bill contains a proposed 
change in the law. My amendment deals 
with military assistance to the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

In the law there is a limitation of $55 
million that can be granted by way of 
military assistance to the 19 South Amer- 
ican countries. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations this year changed the $55 
million limitation applicable to grants 
and made the limitation also applicable 
to sales. In other words, under the exist- 
ing law, our Government could not grant 
more than $55 million in military grants. 

The change in the law provides that 
now not more than $55 million shall be 
granted for either grants or sales. That 
means that if a South American country 
wants to buy military equipment from 
our Government, we cannot sell it if the 
total amount of grants received and the 

Sales made exceeds $55 million. That 
means that these South American coun- 
tries, if they deem it necessary to 
strengthen their military side of the 
government, will not be able to buy from 
the U.S. Government, but will have to go 
somewhere else in the world. 

I believe the provision is ill based, im- 
proper, and inimical to the interests of 
the United States, and for that reason 
I offer the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to be associated with the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio. I should appre- 
ciate it if we would add my name to the 
amendment as a cosponsor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that with the amend- 

- ment of the Senator from Ohio, the 
interests of the Federal Government are 
still well protected. My understand- 
ing is that this portion of the bill con- 
tains a provision that the President must 
make a finding that it would be in the 
national interest for any of these activ- 
ities to be undertaken. I am quite sure 
that the President would not make such 
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a finding if a particular sale was inimical 
to our interests. 

I also point out that the limitation 
that is now in the bill virtually eliminates 
the sales program of the United States, 
and with the $55 million limitation on 
grants and sales with all the Latin 
American countries, the sales would just 
about fall out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They would fall out. 
They would go to other countries to make 
the sales. 

Mr. MILLER. I might say further, 
Mr. President, that I happen to know 
that at least two of these countries have 
already set up programs for follow-on 
sales and for regular sales programs—not 
necessarily to buy new equipment, but to 
buy spares and replacement parts. If 
this limitation is left in the bill, that ac- 
tivity will be greatly curtailed. I recom- 
mend that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio be considered favorably. 
I hope that the chairman of the commit- 
tee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why can it not be 
deferred to the next bill? It is not perti- 
nent to this bill at all. A debate can 
take place and it can be considered in 
connection with military assistance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reason I intro- 
duce it now is so that the Members of the 
Senate will be able to read in advance 
what my proposed amendment means, 
so that they will be familiar with it when 
the military assistance bill comes before 
the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That will be next 
week, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
pinGcs in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is recognized. 


AMENDMENT NO. 657 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 657, with modi- 
fications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 5, strike out “$620,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$370,000,000.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, the net 
effect of the amendment would be to 
reduce the Development Loan Fund by 
$250 million below the figure which was 
authorized by the committee. 

Last year we authorized $618,225,000, 
and this year, for fiscal 1967, the com- 
mittee authorized $620 million. 

I first had in mind an amendment that 
would apply in part to the Development 
Loan Fund and also to supporting assist- 
ance, but it occurred to me that the en- 
tire amount should be taken out of the 
Development Loan Fund and that is 
what the modification amounts to, 

Mr. President, this is not just a gesture. 
Iam not particularly interested in ges- 
tures. This is not an effort to seek a 
headline. This is not done in a partisan 
spirit, for behind this effort and behind 
the other amendments which we pro- 
pose to offer, there lie a good many 
weeks, and in fact months, of rather pa- 
tient and painstaking effort to determine 
how our foreign assistance program 
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1 be operated and how it should 
ck. 

Mr. President, it was on June 5, 1947, 
that George Catlett Marshall, the dis- 
tinguished late Secretary of State, stood 
before an audience at Harvard and in- 
cluded one paragraph in his speech. 
That paragraph suggested that if Euro- 
pean countries, then racked, shattered, 
and torn as a result of the conflict, 
would assess their needs to prevent 
chaos and bankruptcy, the chances were 
that the United States would be glad to 
assist. 

Well, they did assess their needs and 
we did assist, and we have been assist- 
ing for 19 years, because it was 19 years 
ago last month that George Marshall 
made that speech. 

Now, Mr. President, the so-called AID 
program has been before the Congress 
every year since that time. It has come 
under first one caption and then an- 
other. But whatever the name, what- 
ever the title, and whatever the contents, 
it has flowed on ceaselessly like Tenny- 
son’s brook, 

However, there is a distinction between 
Tennyson’s brook and foreign aid be- 
cause that brook chattered on and chat- 
tered on and found its way to the reser- 
voir of the river. Foreign aid, however, 
comes out of the river of our resources, 
so to speak, and it flows into channels in 
every section of the whole wide world. 

I point out in the beginning that this 
amendment would have no effect upon 
military appropriations. As far as 
Vietnam is concerned, we are making 
complete and adequate preparation for 
and supplying everything that is neces- 
sary to Vietnam under the defense bills, 
so that Vietnam would be in no wise 
affected. 

It is inspired, in part, by the fact that 
this country is confronted with a very 
serious situation. In that connection I 
was quite intrigued to note from the 
ticker today that Prime Minister Wilson 
has ordered a massive crackdown on 
domestic credit buying as part of his 
crash program to save the pound from 
devaluation and to rebuild Britain's 
economy. 

Among other things, they have upped 
the down payment on automobiles, 
motorcycles, and trailers from 25 per- 
cent to 40 percent. They have upped 
the downpayment on other items. He 
has also frozen wages and prices for a 
period of 6 months, in the hope that the 
devaluation can be avoided. 

There are other items in his program, 
some of them quite intriguing, but here 
he has come to grips with a monetary 
and fiscal credit situation that in some 
respects is not unlike that which con- 
fronts us today: The very fact that there 
has been a series of conferences at the 
White House in the last few days, one 
of which I attended when the President 
had the joint leadership there to discuss 
this entire problem and ascertain what 
could be done. 

So I think today, as we consider a cut 
in the so-called AID bill, we should have 
that whole matter quite in mind. I am 
not so sure, Mr. President, but that the 
countries that have been the recipients 
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of our largess have developed for them- 
selves an outlook that could be called a 
way of life. Perhaps they are constantly 
looking to our Nation’s Capital, for aid 
and assistance, when there is no other 
place to look. Perhaps they have devel- 
oped an attitude that somehow it has 
hardened the feeling that when you are 
in difficulty make a journey to Washing- 
ton with your mendicant’s cup and there 
present your plea and you are bound to 
receive some assistance. 

Well, perhaps this can go on forever. 
I doubt it very much. I think the time 
has come now to speak the piece, and, 
regardless of criticism, and regardless of 
circumstances, to see whether or not we 
cannot give a few kind thoughts to the 
solvency and the stability of our own 
country, and to some assurances that our 
dollar will not be in the same fix that 
the pound was getting into before this 
austerity program was announced in 
Great Britain last night. 

First, let me point out that we checked 
back on the AID figure, and when I use 
the word “AID,” I mean all of its prede- 
cessor agencies. I mean the mutual as- 
sistance program; I mean the Marshall 
plan; I mean the technical program; 
and everything that has happened in 
this field since the fifth of June 1947. 

I believe this is a quotable figure and I 
think we can stand on it. Many a figure 
has been bandied about as to what the 
aid program has cost. I think the figure 
ranges all the way from $110 billion to 
$144 billion. We come up with a figure, 
on the basis of consultations with the 
Comptroller General's office, with the 
AID people, and with the Federal Treas- 
ury, that at this good hour aid has cost 
us $117,019 million. 

In addition to that, there have been a 
good many other aids of a kind, whether 
in the form of loans or grants. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand some 
tables that I believe should be printed 
in the Recor. First of all, I should add 
that the AID assistance to all countries, 
including the World War I debt, which 
reflects what assistance we have rendered 
to countries which found themselves in 
difficulties, amounts to $14,408 million, 

Interestingly enough, Finland was the 
only country that finally paid interest 
and kept up its obligations on the World 
War I debt. No wonder, at a gridiron 
dinner a good many years ago, when the 
Finnish Ambassador was introduced, the 
rafters fairly shook with applause as a 
measure of the appreciation and grati- 
tude of America to a country which 
somehow had a feeling that it should ful- 
fill its obligations and requite its partic- 
ular obligation to this country. 

Now, in addition, we go to the World 
Bank, another form of aid, which was 
kind enough to send me its latest report. 
It is quite impressive and—shall I say— 
à very colorful piece of work. Usually, 
annual reports are. If I do not get any 
other kick out of it, I love to look at the 
Pictures, but they also have tables galore. 
Finally, I got through it and discovered 
that we have subscribed to 63,360 shares 
of stock of the World Bank. We plumped 
down—that is a good term—laid on the 
line, $635 million. But that is only a 
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very small part of the story because when 
we subscribe to all these shares of stock 
we make a token payment, but we are 
callable any old time—when they need 
the money—for another $5,715 million. 

Thus, if we are thinking of aid as some 
kind of reservoir to be tapped, well, there 
is the World Bank, and it has been mak- 
ing loans all over the universe. Already, 
it has made $5 billion worth of loans. I 
do not believe there is any country under 
the canopy of heaven that does not have 
a loan, with the exception of one coun- 
try—and that happens to be the United 
States of America. We subscribe to 29 
percent of the capital stock. Everyone 
Mazes can get a loan. We have got no 

oan. 

Then we have another kind of aid. I 
like its abbreviation. It is called IDA. 
I remember, coming in from the hospi- 
tal this morning, I was driven by Ida's 
Department Store out on Georgia Ave- 
nue, so it is easy to remember. 

We make contributions to IDA, and 
thus far we have made contributions to 
the extent of $635 million. That is 32 
percent of all the contributions made to 
sweet IDA. It is pretty nearly in line 
with the 334% percent we contribute to 
the United Nations and all of its sub- 
ordinate and auxiliary agencies. 

I see before me a most interesting ar- 
ticle published in the New York Times, 
on July 18, and it has a most entertain- 
ing headline: “World Bank Seeks $1 
Billion To Lend to Poor Countries. Rich 
Nations To Be Asked To Quadruple Con- 
tributions To Provide ‘Easy’ Loans.” 

I guess “soft loans” is a better term, 
but I will get around to those soft loans 
after a while. 

I believe at this point, Mr. President, 
I should ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp this article to 
which I have just referred, because evi- 
dently someone has an idea that we have 
not done enough, that the contributions 
should be quadrupled—and, of course, 
that means Uncle Sam rather than any- 
one else. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 18, 1966] 
Wortp BANK SEEKS $1 Briton To LEND TO 

Poor CouNTRIES—RicnH Nations To Br 

ASKED To QUADRUPLE CONTRIBUTIONS To 

Proving “Easy” LOANS 

(By Edwin L, Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 17-—The United States 
and the other industrial countries will short- 
ly be asked to quadruple, to $1-billion a year, 
their contributions to the World Bank for 
“easy” loans to the poor countries. 

The request will probably be made this 
week by George D. Woods, the president of 
the bank. The formal title of the World 
Bank in the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, 

The contributions, now running at $250- 
million a year, would go to the bank’s easy- 
loan subsidiary, known as the International 
Development. Association. The bank itself 
raises funds by selling bonds on the world’s 
capital markets. 

FIFTY YEARS TO PAY 

The United States share of the contribu- 
tions to the association would remain at 
about 40 per cent, or $400-million a year 
instead of the present $100-million. The 
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money is lent to the world's poorest coum- 
tries with no interest and 50 years to pay. 

‘The Woods request will pose a major choice 
for the United States and the other rich 
countries. It will bring to a head the ques- 
tion of whether a much larger portion of 
economic aid to the poor countries should be 
given through international institutions in- 
stead of bilaterally. 

Tt will also pose dramatically the question 
of the willingness of the rich countries to 
increase the total volume of aid to the de- 
veloping countries. The World Bank has 
calculated that the developing countries are 
now in a position to absorb usefully from 
$3-billion to $4-billion more a year than they 
are currently receiving. 

In 1964, the last year for which figures are 
available, total government aid was $5.9-bil- 
lion and private capital flow was $3.2-billion. 

Mr. Woods has chosen this week to make 
his formal request for additional funds for 
the I.D.A. because the top foreign aid officials 
of 15 countries will be here for a meeting 
not directly connected with the World Bank. 


NO HINT OF AMOUNT 


This is a meeting of the Development 
Assistance Committee, an arm of the 21- 
country Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. The committee seeks 
to coordinate the aid programs of individual 
aid-granting countries. 

The member nations of this committee 
are also the main contributors to the I.D.A. 

The bulk of support for the association 
comes from the United States, Britain, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and Canada. 

Mr. Woods will speak to the meeting, but 
he is expected to make his formal request 
for funds for the I D. A. separately. 

Th donor countries have known for months 
that a request for a new round of contribu- 
tions for the I.D.A. was impending because 
its association funds are running out. The 
last round of contributions was $750-million 
over a three-year period. 

Mr. Woods has given no hint, however, of 
how much he will ask. His asking figure 
of si-billion was learned from highly au- 
thoritative sources. 

What the United States reaction to the 
request will be is not known. Top officials 
have indicated a definite sympathy with the 
idea that the rate of aid given by the as- 
sociation should be Increased, but whether 
they will go along with a quadrupling of the 
aid is uncertain. 

Furthermore, the United States is eager 
to find a device by which its contributions 
to the LD.A. would not further worsen its 
deficit in the balance of international pay- 
ments. I. D. A. loans are disbursed by the bank 
on the basis of competitive worldwide 
bidding, and thus many of them eventually 
flow by way of the poor countries to other 
developed countries. 

Mr. Woods is known to have strong re- 
servations about two possible ways that the 
United States, or other donor countries, 
could be protected against any adverse bal- 
ance-of-payments effect. 

RIGHT TO REDUCE 

One would be to give a nation in balance- 
of-payments difficulty the right, at the time 
the money is disbursed by the I. D. A. several 
years from now, to reduce its contribution 
by some specified amount for the year in 
question, This poses for Mr. Woods the 
problem of not knowing precisely how much 
money he could commit for loans. 

The second would be a requirement that 
the bank tie“ its disbursements to goods 
procured in the nation suffering payments 
difficulties. Dollars would have to be spent 
in the United States, for example. This 
would require a sharp revision of the bank's 
current practice. 

Another suggestion has just begun to be 
explored. ‘This would be an agreement 
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among the donor countries that the total 
pledge for each year would be “firm,” but 
that members of the donor group in pay- 
ments difficulties might pay less while their 
problem lasted. The difference would be 
made up temporarily by those in payments 
surplus, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we 
have agencies running out of our ears. 
There is the International Monetary 
Fund. There is the International Fi- 
nance Corporation. There is the Bank 
for Asian Development. There is the 
Inter-American Bank. 

We have gone to some pains to put all 
these commitments together to see what 
we are liable for. The commitments 
now aggregate the tidy little sum of 
$14,519,000,000. Accordingly, we see 
that when there is a call from needy 
people, whether it is in Vietnam, the 
Congo, the Transvaal, Iceland, or wher- 
ever it is, and the World Bank runs out 
of dough—and that is a good term, too— 
why, we are callable for money so that 
these poor creatures will not have to 
suffer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield at that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Our total commitment 
is $14,500 million? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. $14,519 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator’s 
document show what part of the com- 
mitment has actually been paid in, and 
what part is callable? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, on the World 
Bank, we paid in $635 million. We are 
callable for $5,715 million. Under sweet 
IDA, those are contributions, and we are 
not callable for an amount there. But 
on some of the other agencies, we are; 
I do not have all of the detailed figures 
here, although we did put them together. 
I am interested in this very impressive 
total. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I would suggest that 
we get into the Recorp what amount we 
paid in and what amount was callable. 
I think it would be very informative for 
the Senate to have that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me also empha- 
size what the United States got out of it. 
Nothing. 

Now, World War I, $14,408 million. 
Total commitments now for loans, $14,- 
519 million. AID and its predecessor 
agencies, $117,019 million. 

That adds up to—if my figures are 
correct—approximately $145 billion. 

Mr. President, we do not stop there, 
bless us. We have a new program soon 
to come to the Senate floor. It is called 
food for freedom. That is a mouth- 
filling term. It is also an ear-filling 
term. It is going to be a purse-depleting 
term, too, before we get through. 

Let me tell the Senate what we are 
going to do under the food-for-freedom 


program: 

Under title I, $2,500 million every year. 
Under title II, $800 million every year. 
Under title III, $33 million every year. 

Now, if I am any good at arithmetic— 
as Aristotle or someone else said, arith- 
metic is the greatest of the sciences and 
the mother of all invention—that figure 
should add up to $3,333 million annually. 
That is just another commitment of aid. 
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The singular thing is that we thought, 
as we went along giving all this aid dur- 
ing the years, that somehow we could 
stimulate the enterprise system in the 
countries which were receiving benefits 
from the United States. But, if it has 
happened, I see no evidence of it. 

I do not know to what country one 
can point and say the enterprise incen- 
tive, the vigor and energy for self-help, 
is the kind that has energized or sharp- 
ened it. That is one of the distressing 
things about this whole program. 

The other is that I have seen very 
little resource development. If anything, 
there has been less development than 
there was before. Before the ruckus in 
the Congo, the Belgians were in there 
and were doing a pretty tolerable job 
of developing the mineral resources of 
the country. What has happened since 
that time? There have been assortments 
of killings and self-appointed leaders 
who have been at each other’s throat. 
How much stability there is there at the 
present time is a question of grave doubt. 
I see nobody getting back to the enter- 
prise system or developing the resources 
of that country. 

Mr. President, just think of the coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere, where 
the Lord has planted some of those things 
that have enriched and developed man- 
kind. Yet where are the developments? 
Only in a few countries have we seen 
them. 

So one wonders to what purpose our aid 
was directed in the first instance To be 
sure, when the program was first started, 
it was designed to give relief to people 
who were the victims of war. 

There has been some success, not only 
in the development of a country’s re- 
sources, but in the reestablishment of 
their economic systems. That has hap- 
pened in some instances. It has hap- 
pened in Germany. What was the re- 
sult? A stable currency and a country 
that peddles its merchandise practically 
all over the globe. West Germany has 
practically no unemployment. 

When the Chancellor of West Germany 
was in this country, the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, or one of the distinguished mem- 
bers of that committee, had a luncheon 
for him. I went to the luncheon and I 
asked the Chancellor about unemploy- 
ment in his country. He said, “We could 
use a million extra people right now.” 

So that country has done it. It has 
followed a pattern tested by time and 
found not to be wanting. 

Are we to be in the fix of the ancient 
Greek runner, who collapsed when his 
goal was in sight, finally bit on his 
wrist, sucked his blood, won the race, but 
fell exhausted and died at the end? Does 
that have to be the end of a program of 
this kind, after all the good will we have 
invested, together with our funds? Must 
that be the reward for our country? 

I go a little bit further in this picture 
if, in this melee and assortment of mate- 
rial, I can find where I placed my note. 
There are other factors that should be 
discussed here and now with respect to 
the AID program. Mr. President, I am 
about to call for a seventh inning stretch 
until I can find what I did with my note. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, while he is looking for 
his paper? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As a matter of in- 
formation, I ask unanimous consent to 
have placed in the Recorp an article 
written by Mr. Edwin L. Dale, Jr., in the 
New York Times, entitled “Aid to the 
Poor Nations Soared to Record $10.98 
Billion in 1965.” 

The article breaks down overall for- 
eign aid into various categories: bilateral 
aid, private capital, through interna- 
tional lending agencies, and so forth. I 
think it will be of interest to the Senate. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 20, 1966] 
Am TO THE Poor NATIONS SOARED TO RECORD 
$10.98 BILLION IN 1965 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, July 19.—The total flow of 
aid to the less developed countries, public 
and private, reached a record figure of $10.98- 
billion last year, up to $1-billion from 1964. 

This was disclosed today on the eve of a 
two-day meeting at the high official level of 
the 15-nation Development Assistance Com- 
mittee, a group that attempts to coordinate 
the flow of aid. 

The figure of $10.98-billion represents dis- 
bursements of funds, not aid commitments 
or loan agreements. It is a net figure, with 
repayments of the principal of past loans 
to the poor countries subtracted from gross 
disbursements. 

The $10.98-billion had these main com- 
ponents: 

Bilateral aid from the 15 industrial coun- 
tries making up the Development Assistance 
Committee to the less developed countries, 
totaling $5.8-billion. This includes food 
shipments by the United States. 

Private capital flow from the rich to the 
poor countries of $3.6-billion. This includes 
both investments in mines and factories and 
exports on credit terms with more than one 
year to pay, usually guaranteed by govern- 
ments. 

Aid from the international lending agen- 
cies of $290-million. With money raised 
from both governments and private capital 
markets. 

Aid from nations not members of the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee, mainly the 
Communist countries, of about $670-million. 

The committee is an arm of the 21-nation 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, with headquarters in Paris. 
The meeting here this week is the annual 
gathering of top foreign aid officials of the 
15 nations that account for practically the 
3 flow of aid outside the Communist 
bloc. 

The total aid flowing from the countries 
that are committee members, including pri- 
vate aid and money flowing by way of inter- 
national lending agencies, was $10.15-billion 
last year. 

Officials said this came to almost exactly 
1 per cent of the combined national income 
of the 15 countries, the figure originally set 
as an informal target for aid. 

However, the United Nations has since set 
a target of 1 per cent of the gross national 
product of the industrial countries, a figure 
larger than national income. Last year’s aid 
total was about 0.85 per cent of gross na- 
tional product. 

This week's meeting is expected to review 
the general aid picture and to take up in some 
depth for the first time the special problem 
of an expected world food shortage. 

The statistical report today put the total of 
aid flow at $7.7-billion in 1960, $8.97-billion 
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in 1961, $8.6-billion in 1962, $9.4-billion in 
1963 and $9.9-billion in 1964. 

‘The members of the Development As- 
sistance Committee are Australia, Belgium, 
Austria, Canada, Denmark, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, 

Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. The executive commis- 
sion of the European Economic Community, 
which disburses some aid, is also a member. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
was going to offer one or two comments 
with regard to the case the Senator from 
Illinois made on the amendment which 
he has proposed. ‘The authorization 
asked for by the administration was 
$1.25 billion, but it asked for only $665 
million in appropriations for the 1967 
fiscal year. In other words, it has asked 
for a 5-year program, apparently con- 
templating a carry-over from unappo- 
priated funds under the authorization 
for future years. The fact is that the 
administration has said it needs only 
$665 million. 

If the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is adopted cutting the 
authorization to $370 million that would 
leave a difference between the Senate 
and the $1 billion authorization ap- 
proved by the House of $630 million. 

If the conference compromised it 50- 


While this looks like a deep cut in the 
authorization compared with that of last 
year, in my opinion the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois, if the 
traditional 


Mr. DIRKSEN. The House came by 
its figure long before we were summoned 
to the White House to discuss fiscal af- 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 


land sends a cablegram and says, “I need 
this or that,” we are dutybound to fill it. 
We do not leave our boys 12,000 miles 
from home, fighting in a dismal battle, 
without making available to them what 
their commanding general, whom we re- 
gard as the cream of the crop, thinks he 
ought to have. So our military demands 
must be met. 

Therefore, we have nowhere else to 
look except to the economic picture. 
There are not many places where we can 
cut the budget in substantial sums. We 
cannot cut the cost of interest on our 
debt. The cost of paying interest on our 
debt is now $12 billion a year. We cannot 
cut funds for our veterans. Every ap- 
propriation bill has its sacred cows. I 
have my own, I suppose, but I am not 
going to let the cows stand in the way 
if that is the only way to take action 
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that must be taken to put this country 
on a sound and stable basis. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Isuppose the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is in pursuance of the 
President’s request, as explained yester- 
day before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and he is asking to cut some money 
out of the program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is exactly cor- 
rect. The day before, the President had 
the leadership at the White House. We 
know what the facts are in the entire 
picture. We have our money supply. 
There are great demands for it. If there 
is anything to the classic definition of 
inflation, all one has to do is to equate 
it with the goods and the prices one sees 
on those goods in the marketplace. 

Last Saturday I had an opportunity to 
go to the market with Mrs. Dirksen, to 
look around at the price tags, and buy a 
few things. 

Being an old baker, when I buy bread 
I sometimes like to buy the pullman loaf, 
It is square, and makes good sandwiches. 

So I picked up a loaf of pullman bread, 
and when we got it home, I noticed the 
price tag, and I was surprised. I 
thought, well, now, wait a minute; last 
week that loaf was 25 cents. This week 
it is 30 cents. So it has gone up very 
considerably. 

I know it, because I take a look at the 
price tags. 

So that is what we have in the coun- 
try today; and people are beginning to 
get just a little excited and just a little 
concerned about this inflationary feeling. 
So there you have a factor. 

Your second factor is this fierce money 
competition among all the thrift insti- 
tutions, the savings and loan associ- 
ations, the banks, the mutual savings 
banks. The question is, how much will 
they offer on certificates of deposit, for 
instance, in order to get a man’s money? 

Well, they bid one against another; 
and I think the latest figure I saw was 
that they were up to 5% in the mutual 
banks in New York, and they thought 
they would go through the 6-percent 
ceiling easily. It may be higher in other 


places. 

But just take a look at the advertise- 
ments in the papers from day to day, and 
see what these savings and loan associ- 
ations in Washington are doing. They 
start with 4 percent. 

“We are going to give you 4%4.” 

“We will give you 4%, if you come to 
our association.” 

Maybe now they are up to 494. But 
that is bidding for the available money. 

And then, of course, we have this un- 
ending demand for credit. I do not wish 
to get into the question of the payments 
in balance. I would rather leave that to 
my distinguished and scholarly friend the 
Senator from Tennessee. But it is a 
factor in this picture. 

Then we have the vast holdings of the 
Federals. I saw a figure this morning, 
reasonably current: It is right at $42 
billion of Federal securities. That is a 
hoard for you. And of course the Open 
Market Committee can operate back and 
forth—you plow securities into the mar- 
ket, and sponge up cash, or you put out 
cash and pick up securities—and so they 
try to gage it as best they can. 
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But do not think for a moment that 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board is not worried and deeply con- 
cerned about what he sees in the fiscal 
and monetary picture today. 

Here is the Prime Minister of Britain, 
worried about the pound sterling. What 
does he do? He gives his country an 
austerity program. We ought to be 
equally concerned about our own dollar, 
to make sure that its value will remain. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Those are other con- 
siderations in the domestic picture that 
we must take into account, and it be- 
comes part of the motivation for trying 


money, and take a little of the heat out 
of this economy. 

I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator referred 
to the British economy, and how they are 
trying to cut back with an austerity pro- 

I am sure the Senator is aware 

ones of the places they pinpointed 

on their foreign aid program. 

sof ath it the No. 1 item to 
point. 

F 


The Chairman of the U.S. Federal Reserve 
System said yesterday— 

This was August 30— 
the United States is “carrying too large a 
load” in the area of foreign aid and interna- 
tional development. 

He said “we have got to rely on our friends 
to do more than they have been doing in that 
field.” 


I should like to point out, just for a 
little local information, to the Senator 
from Illinois, since we are neighbors— 
the State of Indiana is very close to Illi- 
nois—that we have just completed an 
analysis of a sampling of public opinion 
in Indiana on foreign aid. This is a part 
of an in-depth survey we have been do- 
ing—a cross section of 1,116 respondents. 
All of these replies have come in between 
July 5 and July 19 of this year. 

Question No. 8 on that poll was: 

Do you think that America’s foreign ald 
economic assistance—has been valuable in 
achieving the friendliness of foreign nations? 


“Yes,” replied 20.5 percent and 69.1 
percent said No“; 10.4 percent were 
undecided. 

Question No. 9 was: 

As concerns our economic assistance pro- 
gram, AID, which of the following do you 
prefer: (a) increasing foreign aid. 

That was the preference of 13 percent. 

{b) continuing at present levels. 

That was the preference of 14.8 per- 
cent. 

(c) reducing foreign aid. 


Thirty-eight and eight-tenths percent 
indicated that as their preference. 
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(d) ending the foreign aid program, 


That choice was the preference of 27.8 
percent; 7.6 percent were undecided. 

In other words, we had a total of those 
who are for increasing foreign aid or 
continuing it at present levels of 27.8 
percent, while those who are for reduc- 
ing or ending it totaled 64.6 percent, or 
almost two-thirds of those responding. 

I wish to include two more figures 
from this questionnaire. 

Question 10: 

On the assumption of a continuance of 
foreign aid, would you place it on a selective 
basis to friendly nations only, or would you 
also include neutral nations? 


The responses were as follows: 
Friendly nations only, 49.8 percent. 
Also include neutrals, 35.9 percent. 
Undecided, 14.3 percent. 


The question on military aid I shall 
not include at this time, but the figures 
are still more overwhelming. 

Therefore, I commend the Senator 
from Illinois for this amendment, and I 
hope the Senate will agree toit. I think 
in the abnormal situation we are in- 
volved in at the present time, which the 
Senator has referred to, certainly a little 
bit of economy for those overseas is in 
order. It would not hurt them to share 
some of the problems we have here at 
home. That is not saying that in future 
days we may not change our minds. 
But at this stage, we ought to cooperate 
with the President in cutting down the 
expenses of the Government. We ought 
to follow his suggestions. If we do not 
follow the same path, we will come out 
with the same end result. If he is fear- 
ful of a budget deficiency in 1967, I think 
we should support him. 

The question is not whether or not we 
are going to buy two or three boxes of pa- 
per clips, but of cutting out $250 mil- 
lion. As I commented earlier to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I think maybe his cut 
is a little too small, but I intend to sup- 
port him and vote for his amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have always thought 
forbearance is a virtue. When I first 
toyed with the figure, I think it was 
twice that amount. I felt I would rather 
be reasonable about it, and submit a fig- 
ure that probably the Senate would ap- 
prove, and that could be retained in the 
bill in conference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question at 
that point, since he has been interrupted? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make this one 
comment. 

I notice one other thing in this British 
picture. They have not touched loans 
for modernization and expansion of ho- 
tels. The idea is to get our folks over 
there, so that they can spend some 
money. That is a very laudable ambi- 
tion on their part, I must say, but I do 
not know that it contributes particularly 
to our own stability. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator has 
reduced his figure from $620 million to 
$375 million, if Iam correct. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. $370 million, ac- 
cording to my figures. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right; I had to 
modify it. We did not take out the for- 
eign assistance fund. The entire $250 
million cut comes under the development 
program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the Senator 
has taken none out of the supporting 
assistance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes, and I am 
glad. My question is, how much is un- 
obligated and unspent of funds on hand 
for the development loans? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We had that looked 
up, and they gave me a figure of $228,- 
900,000 that is available for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In addition to 
this other amount? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right, because 
that amount is left from last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Illinois contemplate 
introducing or having a vote on any 
other amendments involving cuts? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no other 
amendments that involve cuts. I have 
many amendments that deal with pro- 
cedure and administrative practice. 
This amendment is the only one of that 
kind, and I thought this was a logical 
place to do it because of the number of 
loan agencies in which we participate 
today, and the commitments by which 
we are presently bound. 

Mr. President, I think another of the 
factors that we must have in mind with 
respect to this program is the conduct of 
the program. I do not know whether 
those who have been running the project 
get a little weary of well-doing. It is 
hard to say. However, I do not think 
you can be in this kind of a program for 
19 years without getting into a kind of 
groove. The program will have to have 
a good look-see to see whether we can- 
not get it straightened out. 

I am not going to belabor all of these 
items at length, but I do wish to call at- 
tention to a few. I call attention to the 
failure of AID to report interest 
delinquency. 

When we went over those records we 
found that they took the ones where 
interest was due and delinquent and just 
folded them into the capital and re- 
capitalized the loans. 

There were some of those, probably not 
a great many. However, we are now 
coming to the point at which we will 
have a great many of these loans on 
which the grace period and the low-in- 
terest rate are coming to an end. Then 
the delinquencies are bound to arise. 

One of the truly intriguing things is 
the fact that where they carried the so- 
called maintenance of value cost in the 
AID contracts heretofore, that somehow 
was eliminated, and the figure that we 
have presently is that our loss or ex- 
change loss as a result of failure to main- 
tain the value amounts to $351,200,000. 
This was on the basis of, I expect, a 
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very close investigation. It is borne out, 
I think in large part, by the observation 
that the General Accounting Office made 
to this effect. They said: 

Additional, substantial exchange rate 
losses on foreign currency assets will be sus- 
tained in the future. 


AID has amended the six loans in the 
fiscal 1963-64 in which it eliminated the 
maintenance-of-value provisions. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office found that in 
these six loans the immediate exchange 
rate loss was $91.7 million. 

We discovered that there was a coun- 
try which made a loan for supporting its 
budget, and then, after the loan was 
made, we found that the country actually 
did not need the budget support loan. 
They had sufficient money with which 
to do it. They then used their own 
money on a project on which they tried 
to get AID funds and failed. The funds 
were denied. However, once we made 
the budget support loan, they then took 
their own money to do the very thing 
that we tried to keep them from doing. 

Those are rather quaint and interest- 
ing practices. I do not know how anyone 
can justify them. 

Mr. President, I shall have printed in 
the Recor later a whole series of tabu- 
lations to implement the remarks I have 
been making here. 

Mr. President, the tabulations include, 
country by country and region by region, 
the loans that have been made in total 
by all our so-called assistance agencies 
since June 5, 1947, or a date rather close 
to that date. They also include the com- 
mitments we made and the World War I 
loan. They include the figures, broken 
down by country, that were submitted to 
Congress, ostensibly for loan purposes, 
but which finally turned out to be grants 
rather than loans. 

That becomes rather important be- 
cause we have worked year in and year 
out in the hope that we would get this 
program on a loan rather than a grant 
basis. 

As a result, we want the figures to 
speak for themselves. I think I should 
permit the committee members to have 
the benefit of the total right now. 

Mr. President, I want to be sure this 
caption is correct, because if for any rea- 
son in discussing some of these items 
with the press yesterday after our policy 
meeting, they got an inaccurate idea, it 
could have been my own feeble and in- 
adequate way of making it clear to them. 
Perhaps they misunderstood. However, 
it reads as follows: 

Figures reported to the Congress by AID 
as loans when in fact they are grants. 


The amount is in millions, and if $10,- 
178.7 means anything in my book, it 
means that they have submitted figures 
to us to show what they were asking for 
in loans, when in fact they became 
grants, to the tune of $10,178,700,000. I 
have checked with the staff and that fig- 
ure is correct. 

Probably 30 or 35 countries, and per- 
haps more, are involved here. I need 
not encumber the Recorp with the names 
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except to have the tabulations printed 
and let them speak for themselves. 

Other tabulations here indicate these 
totals, but I want to be sure that these 
figures will stand up against any criti- 
cism. 


Mr. President, we went to the trouble 
of getting everything we could from the 
General Accounting Office by way of 
reports. 
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Many of these reports were highly 
critical, and may I say in that connec- 
tion that we have been very careful not 
to include any classified material, so that 
a can be used anywhere, any time, any 
place. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
ports with the subheads on these reports 
that are tabulated here be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


Summary as of June 30, 1965 
U.S. fiscal years; in millions of dollars) 
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There being no objection, the reports 
and the subheads were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A Résumé of U.S. Foreign Assistance 

Programs 
Millions 


Total assistance to countries $117, 019. 1 
World War I deb 14, 408. 4 


131, 427.5 


Import Bank long-term loans 
ther U.S. economic programs ._. 
assistan 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from Jul 
World War I debt, June 30, 1965, principal and interest due 2 unpaid 


1 Includes Social Progress Trust Fund. 


1 Capital pean hope to 1 0 
these ted a mores in the — 
3 World Bank/IDA t, fiscal year 


subscription to the tallable capital of the World Bank mk 
jonately in the event x default on IBRD bonds resulting from the failure or 
It is this backing which 


to borrowers to re 


bonds A United States an other capital markets with 


Bank, as of fiscal year 1965, has sold $1,183,000,000 of its bonds, net of redemptions, in 


the U.S. market. 


of the Bank will de $900,000,000; $75,000,000 o 
to paid-in capital has been paid in; the remaining 7250 
the form of non: interest - bear 

cashed as of Oct. 1, 1965. See 


t me through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices * 


Norx.—Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965, 86,176, 000, 000. 
U.S. contributions to international agencies 1946-66 


[In billions of dollars] 


izations are subtracted from the total of U.S. Economic „pp: Hebs 
5,000,000 ts the U.S, gy Prey peo uk 
„000 represen: represents 
his sovetunio is callable merican Development Book 
its flotation of IBRD repay. It is th 
ple A status. The World capital markets with triple A 
Asian Deve! 


the Ist — 5 insi 
£ See foo! 


Figures reported to the Congress by AID as Figures reported to the Congress by AID as 
loans when in fact they are grants—Con. 


[In millions] 


loans when in fact they are grants 
[In millions] 


$ 


w 
n K- nenen 


5 nN 


— — 
` 


SINT 


888287 
A RIAA O 


2 o 
Hng 


30,000,000 is 


tnote “7”; F 510,000,000: e U.S. S to the callable apa 
1967, the total U.S: of he 2 Development MDB). ihe other $80,000,000 difference rı 
window the U.S, commitment to paid-in capital of the ADB over the next 4 years ( 1 woos 
S. commitment of $150,000,000 1968-71). 
00,000 was paid to the IADB in * Internationa. Financial Statistics of the IMF. Hu i fiscal year 
‘one of these notes has been en- 10 Includes 85870 appropriation request of $110,000, fiscal 4 8 1962-66 appropria- 
he United States Balance of Payments; An Appraisal tion figures obtained from the House Appropriations C 


Figures reported to the Congress by AID as 
loans when in fact they are grants—Con. 


{In millions] 


88. £ 
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Subscriptions to international organizations 
[U.S. fiscal years, millions of dollars] 
Total 


U.N. technical assistance_....------ 
U.N. Relief Works Agency 
U.N. Children’s Fund ——— 
Indus Basin Development Fund 
U.N. Emergency Forces - 
Malaria Eradication (WHO) - 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
U.N. for Congo-Technical Assistance. 16. 
U.N. Peace Keeping, Cyprus-------- 14, 
International Atomic 
Agency 
FAO world food program 
Medical research (WHO) 
Community water supply (WHO) 
Other 


Other U.S. economic programs 
[U.S. fiscal years, millions of dollars] 


Total 
1946-65 
U.N. headquarters loan and bond 
a Ee 141.3 
UNRRA grant and miscellaneous 
% $77.2 
International Refugee Organiza- 
FFF mee ee te aioe 237.0 
International Children’s Emergency 
r E ne nenn 80.8 
Migration and refugee assistance.. 36.1 
Intergovernmental Committee on 
CCTV 8. 7 
Peace: Corp „„ 444 
Civilian supplies 5, 315. 0 
British loan... nnman 3, 750.0 


United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
Post- 


itation Administration, 


UNRRA and Interim Aid 0 
Surplus property credits 0 
Philippine rehabilitation 0 
Civilian relief in Korea 0 
e ee 0 
International Refugee Organiza- 

FFT mm acini 237.0 
India wheat loan 190. 0 
United Nations loans 141. 0 
„ and related Spa 

A 134. 0 
Greek -Turkish aid 122. 0 
Korean aid program 122. 0 
Development and support (trust 

—. —— 98.0 
Foot and mouth disease eradica- 

Ce eS Oe ee a 94.0 
UNICEF (U.N. Children’s Fund)... 81.0 
Philippine War damage claims... 73.0 
Pakistan wheat 67.0 
Lend-lease (including silver) 61.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

TT 60. 0 
European Atomic Energy Commis- 

ag a 56.0 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and other Technical Assistance 
(non-AID) 0 

Yugoslav emergency relle 38. 0 

Philippine funding (Treasury De- 
partment) 0 

Migration and refugee assistance 36.0 


Libyan special purpose funds 33.0 
Administrative area acon aa 19.0 
Berlin investment fund i 


Ce eee re T E nese ere 


Total 18, 054. 5 


World War I debt, principal and interest due 
and unpaid, June 30, 1965 


$39, 350, 997 
23, 376, 661 
457, 219, 078 
177, 612, 052 
26, 237, 301 

5, 071, 000 

4, 688, 478, 840 
6, 837, 659, 302 
36, 840, 335 
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Total assistance, by country, from June 30, 
1946, through June 30, 1965, including 


World War I debt, principal and interest due 
and unpaid, June 30, 1965—Continued 


FFF $2, 893, 071 agricultural commodity exports under bar- 
CCC 1, 005, 083, 409 ter contracts—Continued 
10, 807, 540 {In millions] 
9, 636, 136 
325, 541, 224 RN 
77,133,611 Algeria ------------------------ $163. 7 
640, 680, 535 Burundi — 72. 4 
44, 734, 469 reer — — 25. 1 
—— — Central African Republic teat 2.8 
C aed 4.2 
Oe aeeoa 14, 408, 358,000 go (Brassaville)--.-.-.-..-.- 2.4 
Total assistance, by country, from June 30, Congo (Leopold ville) 317.4 
1946, through June 30, 1965, including Dahomey 7 
agricultural commodity exports under bar- Ethiopia 247.6 
ter contracts GCC 4.8 
[In millions] Sinn 1 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 2 3 170. 4 
uineaa 70. 2 
r 2 Ivory Coast 26.0 
Br 9 TRUER, —. . eee 36.4 
SC _g UIberla M 237. 0 
Aai e S La Ce AR PON DE, 5 TTT 217.3 
FWS ee ee oe ee 3 Malagasy Republic 7.9 
eS Seng PS ee ee 6 Malawi --..--..-.-------------_- 8.7 
— ————— BOTT ee S 1 15.8 
RT TS: Eee PS SIR. i 3 2.8 
Sh een nen ses ee: 0 529. 4 
Co oe ee 1 8.8 
Pakistant co wets ee ( 9 163. 7 
Saudi Arabia 9 1.7 
Syrian Arab Republic 84.0 oie 
Turkey cso us ö 3, 752. 4 . 
Somali Republic 42 47. 6 
United Arab Republic derbe. 120.1 Republic or South Lues 167.4 
Central Treaty Organization 52.4 55 Rhodesia xi E ~ 
Near East and south Asia regional. 1,119.5 Tanzania 44. 0 
Near East and south Asia TFT apes rt mio eats aos 9.9 
total Tunisia 470.3 
Uganda 17.3 
Upper: Volta ea 5.5 
Argentina SOMA Senin kaa a E 30.2 
Bolivia ....- East Africa regional 11.2 
Braet). Regional USAID/Africa. 8 1.0 
British Guiana Africa regional 54.1 


eee Arie t ett ees 3, 354. 6 
Colombia 
Costa Rica . EUROPE 
A š 
Dominican Republie . 207.9 ‘Austria. e a 1,287.1 
x2. ee 248.8 Belgium-Luxembourg _- 2, 107.3 
El Salvador 99.9 Czechoslovakia 193.0 
Guatemala 210.7 Denmark 933. 7 
—— — W “rig East Germany 0.8 
a. n 8 na 
1,055.1 France 9, 465. 1 
112.0 Germany (Federal Republic) 5, 149.0 
ae e oe anne Be 131.9 
Ps 4 0 31.5 
Gurin | oso ceka.nwucbeceeceod 8. 0 Taaland .--.~--~-----------=-===- 76.4 
Trinidad and Tobago 49.9 hn 1? 
ATT a ee 112.6 Italy .. 6, 089. 4 
Venezuela 388.1 Netherlands 2. 617. 7 
Other West Indies 5 1, 283. 4 
ROCAP 5 
Latin American regional. 27 


125. 2 
FAR EAST United Kingdom 9, 269.8 
T F cece aaa 
ise gs TN ee 2, 761. 4 
TTT 55.7 Europe regional 2. 796. 5 
Indochina, un distributed 1. 535. 2 
Indonesia 5 Europe total 47, 852.0 
Japan 
Korea 
2080 sac. 
Malayslaa z 
eur ian z Trust Territory of Pacific Islands 107.4 
‘Thailand 3 Nonregional total 5. 779. 5 
vietnam 
Far East regional Total- 6, 090. 5 
Far East total Total assistance to all coun- 
rien... 117, 019. 1 
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Balances of foreign currencies acquired by the U.S. Government without payment of dollars, as of Dec. 31, 1965 
{In millions of dollars equivalents) 


Available 
for country 
use 


318, 2 

MANE 492.8 
139.9 201.2 

124.9 250. 3 

90. 9 132.6 

20.4 55.3 

15.3 39.0 

19.6 24.1 

15.4 22.1 

12.8 14.9 


, total. 
(67 countries), total. 
Gant ane . —?b“4æ ²Ä— '᷑᷑%E ĩðâZ Ei aa e 


1 Total balance on hand for near-excess and nonexcess countries is less than the sum Source: Treasury Department Fiscal Service, Bureau of Accounts, C.Q. 
are 


of the available use columns because of advances made of unfunded currencies which 
Still kept on the books as available for U.S. use. 


U.S. contributions to multilateral programs 
[In thousands of dollars) 


us 5 development 
N. Children's Fund. 
asin De 


In addition, $5,052,000 funded from Contingency Fund. 2 5 pledge, 4 22.80.80 e — — 8 Fiscal year 1965, $23,500,- 


000; fiscal year 1966, $22 1967, $22,900,000, 


National debt as of: Billion (The above figures include Treasury hold- 
June 30, 1947_.-------------~---- $258.4 ings, also stabilization fund holdings which 
June 30, 1965 817.9 vary from month to month.) 5 
June 30, 1966—— n 320. 4 6 

Total U.S. gold stock (per Federal Reserve Gold owned as of June 30, 
= 5 1 1966. ——— $13, 433, 471, 708. 37 
une 30, 1947 266, 
June 30, 1965 13, 934, 000, 000 (From Treasury Dally- does not include 
May 31, 1966 (prelimi- gold in stabilization fund as there is a delay 
9 ---- 13, 582, 000, 000 of a month in reporting this.) 


Agency for International Development—Summary of delinquent loan installments by loan program, as of Dec. 31, 1965 


Amounts delinquent 
Loan programs d — — 
el 
Interest Principal Total 5 
Ald ie ses and dollar ent To a a cr 
Nitianee for rogress Fund a 229 220 15 H 12220 25 Sie as sa 
Other ALD loans. -n-a — 81.888. 38 $250, 598. 76 1, 211, 184. 14 12 858 257, 44 
POR Pi ATID No AEE ne NM, 219. 15 259, 598. 76 1, 357, 817. 91 59, 709, 597. 36 
DEF HOnidathon MeO. en S TENE AAN S E ESE 2 100. 74 5, 637, 491, 90 534, 682. 64 65, 004, 582. 17 
— —— 104 (d) and ()) 147, 056, 17 19, 218. 26 wah ae 
sec. e kets AY Reade SSE DO eV ED PS y . $ 57, 827, 190. 18 
Cooley loans — PPO SRE NERS NEES EASA) CANA A DS SEARING ER 1. 138, 099. 1, 087, 379. 58 2, 208, 379.20 25, 219, 525. 06 
1, 286, 055. 79 1, 106, 504. 84 2, 392, 650. 63 83, 046, 715. 24 
1, 036, 689, 01 304, 036. 92 1, 340, 725, 93 61, 262, 809. 00 
Subtotal: for predecessor agencles.....--..--e-nenceccanceecencnnauvencucesparevansennurenncnence 1, 036, 689, 01 304, 036. 92 1, 340, 725. 93 61, 262, 800. 66 
Grad A r ae E ee 6, 318, 154. 69 7. 807, 722,42 | 13. 625, 877. 11 269, 083, 704. 43 
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Defaults on loans of Export-Import Bank and international lending agencies 


Principal Interest in 


Agency and date of information amount in default 1 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, June 30, 1966. 


ff.. ð . NR SELLE SMO ELE TU ae 0 0 
International Development Association, PR ING Co RSE y . . aoa ain 0 0 
International Finance Corp., June 20, 1966: 
Colombia 3, 000 @) 
reece... 30, 000 15, 900 
Peru 318, 600 33, 000 
Inter-American Develo pee ig à i une 30 1966: Brazil 325,225 () 
Export-Import Bank,‘ *, Mar, 31, 1 


oe 
Cuba 


1 Excludes funds in transit and similar temporary remittance delays. + Dollar loans only. 
Not available. * Direct loans held “py Eximbank. 
3 Defaults 30 days or more. * Defaults 90 days or more. 
Economic assistance, fiscal year 1967; request for new authorizations and appropriations 
Un millions of dollars} 
Authorization Comparable | Fiscal year 
fiseal year 1967 
appropri- 
Authorization] Length appropri- 
ceiling ations ! requested 
a coopera on 
Alliance for Pr: 


Contingency 

Contributions to international organizations. 
American schools and hospitals abroad 
Surveys of investment o 3 . 


e eee... . , ,.. . ms 
Who eg Ae ae ee SA a Ü ——x—— ] ———— ˖ —— ' ˖— M a 
1 Com) ear 1966 appropriation column includes supplemental request 4 No new authorization needed; existing law provides for a permanent authorization 
for $415, (815,00 00 supporting assistance; $100,000,000 contingency fund). for such funds as may be necessary. 


2 Such fants, as may necessary. 
Pi ata 300,080 en appropriated in fiseal year 1966 for southeast Asia contingency 


Military assistance program 


[In millions of dollars} 
1967 
Total obligational authorit a. ERE ae a er ea eerie 1,027.0 
eee and 8 . 8 HELE AEE TIES DET GELS URLS ERS SLT OD ORE ORO —110.0 
‘New opligational authority (less Vietnam)-—. . canes 917.0 
Notr,.—The $917,000,000 for fiscal year 1967 does not include funds for Vietnam, where support will be provided by the Department of Defense appropriations. 
OTHER U.S. ECONOMIC PROGRAMS Korean Aid Program. 2 a Funding (Treasury Depart- 
vilian 5 Development & Support (Trust Terri ment). 
sienna — 5 ries). Migration & Refugee Assistance. 
$ Foot and Mouth Disease Eradication. Libyan Special Purpose Fund, 
PPTP UNICEF (UN Children’s Fund). Administrative Area Development. 
Philippine Rehabilitation. Philippine War Damage Claims. Berlin Investment Fund. 
Civilian Relief in Korea. 3 A NEAR EAST & SOUTH ASIA 
San en Finan Mad ti Afghanistan, Ceylon, Cyprus, Greece, India, 
International Refugee Organization. 20 = ce Corporation. Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Nepal, 
India Wheat Loan. European Atomic Energy Commission. Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syrian Arab Pepublic, 
United Nations Loans. Institute of Inter-American Affairs and Turkey, United Arab Republic (Egypt), Ye- 
Inter-American & Related Highways. Other Technical Assistance. men, Central Treaty Organization, Near East 


Greek-Turkish Aid. Yugoslav Emergency Relief. and South Asia regional. 


July 20, 1966 


Near East and south Asia—T otal 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


2 Bank long-term loans 
U. S. economic programs. 
assistance. 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor ga NO a — 
Food for 
Other U 


A tural commodity exports under barter pean from July 1, 1954, 


Dec, 31, 1965, at export market ERE SEIN — 2 $1064 

Fiscal year 1967 799 
Sino-Soviet bloc . 
4 This figure includes a total of $323,000 to Aden, Bahrein, Kuwait, Mauritius and 


Afghanistan 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 14,200,000; area, 254,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $85) 


AID and predecessor agencies. 
Food for peace: 
Emergency relief and economic devel- 


tive 
Fiscal year 1967 program under Public Lew 


Nors.—Other assistance classified 
Ceylon 
U. 8. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 1,800,000; area, 25,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $144] 


Grants for economic development 
3 relief and economic devel: 
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Ceylon—Continued 
Millions 
cultural commodity exports under barter contracts from , throug’ 
wee oe 1965, at export market prices eee — A 3 8 h $1.3 
assistance cumulative through 1068 124.0 


Gade Publ idee Publ be in N oh | EE SRG a ea eee ne eR 


Subtotal 
Fiscal year 1967 program under Public Law 480, title I 
NOTE gees! nie. will depend on Government's performance in financial affairs 
in fiscal year 1966, 
Cyprus 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
„ ES eee ae Meee salen, GNP per capita (estimated) 


Food for peace: ie 
Loans to private industry 
Loans to governments 


Itural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
3. j Y market prices. z 


Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices $1.8 
Nore.—Fiscal 1966 assistance estimated at $200,000; fiscal year 1967 assistan 
proposed at $200,000. 2 
Greece 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Wenn arene Oe agers milar GNP per capita, 1962 prices, 


AID and predecessor agencies 


3 


relief agencies 
Other U. 8. —— programs. 
Military assistan 


Millions 
exports under barter contracts kon FOSA — 


31, 1965, at export market 
World War I debt, June 30, 1965: cipal and interest due and unpaid - 27 
1 AID carries this amount as $536.7; $440.1 of it isa grant. (See report, p. 10.) 


NOTES 
GAO’s opinion of ineffective and inefficient administration of the training of foreign 
personnel under the military assistance program for Greece (classified): “Unnecessary 


scaling and poor utilization of l.” Date issued June 29, 1965. 


4059 opioa of a review of the mili — R program on Greece (classified): 
“various supply management — —.— ” Date issued Feb. 21, 1962. 
a = ion of 8 ——— the military assistance m for Greece 8 


report to the Secretary of Defense: “Su 
aa disposing of excesses, 2 develop 
p 


estions for improving controls, determ: 
long-range cost estimates.” Dai ge 
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India 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 490,000,000; area 1,260,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $85) 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 1 


Food for peace 
Bon pi to private ra gs a Fs ate 
Loans to governments. 


. 
E ct. Import Bank: long-term loans. 
Other U.S. economic programs. 


1 E 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor ageneſles 
Food for pe: 
Grants for economic development 
Emergency relief and economic de- 


1 Excludes $20.2 million loan in fiscal year 1959 financed under Asian Economic De- 
velopment Fund. 
2 AID carries this figure as $237, $6.9 of it is a grant. 


Million 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954 through 


ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices. 0 
Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 12.5 
In early 1966 a loan was authorized for 8 of raw materials and spare parts 

essential to economic development 100.0 
In December 1965 a loan was negotiated for fertilizer 
In May 1966 an agreement was made (after Mrs. Ghandi’s visit) for food under 
e GEE N A A EE E 313.5 
OT eee rg nt eer N lee E E 476.0 
Fiscal y year 1967 program, technical cooperation 12.2 
NOTES 


Public Law 480 deliveries will be 50 percent greater in 1967 than the average we — 
zens oas, but wil. be contingent on Indian performance in improving agricul 


A550 pinion of economic and technical assistance program for India, fiscal years 
1955-58: ‘“‘Nonutilization of equ! 6 7 78 and need to revise project agreement for a 
lant.” Date issued Sept. 14, 1959. Pertinent dollar amounts in millions, 


A 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965, $1,299 million. 


Iraq 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1964, 7,000,000; area, 173,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $255) 


LOANS 

poor for peace: Dollar credit sales 
rt-Import Bank long-term loans. A 

ther U.S, economic programs 
r 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 

Food for peace: 

saa a relief and economic devel- 
men 


Millions 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices $3. 
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Iran 


U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 23,400,000; area 636,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $220] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private industry 
Loans to governments. 
Dollar elit Í BR a ae ae 


E 1225 port Bank: Long-term loans 
Other U. 8.60 economic programs. 


(( | 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies. 
Food for 


Grants for common defense. 
Emergency relief and econo: 


Military assistance 
cc / / [([ 


1 AID carries this amount as $30,400,000; $4,600,000 of it is a grant. 
Millions 


Agricultural commodity exports — — contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec, 31, 1965, at export market prices 5 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance penal tg T 376.0 
=—_—_ 


Fiscal year 1966 am: 
Technical —— 


Fiscal year 1967 program: 
Technical assistance. 
Food, Public Law 480, title 


NOTES 
— aon pook entitled “Foreign Assistance Act of 1966—Objectives and Pro- 
a 


Other assistance classified. 


Fiscal Year 1 Program“: Iran's oil revenues, now exceed 
year € “compared to $ to $350, 000,000 3 years ago, and it can finance foreign loans at conven- 
rest rates. 

pg from book entitled Be eo Feonomis Assistance Programs, Fiscal Year 
1967”: “Rising oil revenues, „000 this year (com with 
$350,000, 000 4 po ago), are now 1 1 ‘development, program. Government 

nditures for development average mend 000,000 annually. 
AO’s opinion of unn dollar grants to Iran under the foreign assistance 
Era 500,00 (classified report): “Grants used by Iran to procure wheat, valued at 
12,500,000, from Australia whereas surplus wheat was available in the United States.“ 
te issued, Feb. 26, 1965. Pertinent dollar amounts, $39,000,000, 

294055 opinion of economic and technical assistance program for Iran, fiscal years 
1956-60: ‘Improvements needed in various administrative practices and 3 of 
U.S. agencies.“ Date issued, June 27, 2 Pertinent dollar amounts, 8169, 000, 000. 
GOA’s opinion of administration of U.S. ee program for Iran, years 
1952-55: “Recommends consolidation of common support functions of the Embassy 
and the mission, and be ng ooun 8 withdrawals si subject to prior approval jig the 
mission.” Date iss Mar. 15, 1956. Pertinent dollar amoun 

GAO’s opinion of tie of the military assistance training program for ay (classi- 
fied report to the Secretary of Defense): “Lack of in-country training, insufficient 
personnel trained, nonutilization of trained personnel, and unnecessary transportation 
costs to the United States.” Date issued, Dec. 10, 1965. 

GAO’s opinion of inadequate consideration given to utilizing reserve fleet bot ai 
lieu of providing new ships to Iran under the military assistance program (classified): 
“Reluctancy of responsible officials to ask for congressional approval and use of unrealis- 
tie cost data.” Date issued, Feb. 3, 1965. 

GAO's opinion of inadequate administration of eer irti budget SDPO aly 30 oye ro- 
vided to Iran under foreign assistance program (classified): Date issued, July 30, 

GAO's opinion of ine 5 maintenance and utilization of e equipment 
under MAP (classified): ‘ tenance and utili- 
zation problems.” Date fewest July 16, 1963. 

GAO’s opinion of review of the military assistance pemo for Iran (classified): 
“Suggesting the development of usage standards and the use of end item atian 
inspections, the suspension of deliveries pending a study of requirements, and bette: 
controls over disposal activities.” Date issued, Jan, 9, 1959. 

GAO's opinion of waste of funds in construction of Shahabad Depot in Iran under the 
milit: assistance program (classified): “Iranian Army neither needed nor wanted 
depot from the start, resulting in negligible use and present plans for dismantling.” 
Date issued, Mar. 22, 1965. 


of U.S. assistance to overcome 
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Israel j Lebanon 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 2,600,000; area, 8,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $1,257] Population in 1965, 2,500,000; area, 4,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $392] 


LOANS 
predecessor agencies AID and predecessor agencies. 
age Ex Import Bank long-term loans 
Food for peace: Other U. S. economic programs 
25 to private industry.------------ 
Loans to governments 
Assistance ay other country sales 


Export-Import Bank long-term J. 


itary assistance 
0 —— E 
GRANTS 
* predecessor r 780 | a - Millions 
Grants for economic ee a -- ABer. . 10 31, 1965, at export Srp et Sete wee . — ee — —. $4.6 
and econo: 
ä ol 3 of U.S. assistance program for Lebanon, 
8 fees and intone need for improvements in various administrative 
. Ee | eS tnd procedures, and uestions desirability ofemploying American University 
cana 51 5. — x July 3 7, 1956. Pertinent amounts, $21,400,000. 
Millions 
A tural commodity noes under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices jk — $59.7 
1 . 1 for — 
fiscal years 1 Reporting action taken by correct ear ogram 
fenaa ” Date issued Sept. 20, 1956. Pertinent di olar amounts in pat hesia 233.2. 
Jordan Nepal 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 1,900,000; area, 37,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $240] [Population in 1965, 10,100,000; area 54,000 square miles; GNP per capita $70] 
Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 
LOANS LOANS 
and predecessor agencies i 
peg i paan Bank: —— loans... TE Mee REN è eet 7 — . eee anoe foi aber 
„ e A E S country ales ag * 
8 Total Ion 2 duce daoceenaonunc- 
9 and predecessor agencies .-..........-- 99 — — 
Grants for economic development. 8 -eannan — 1 nen — 
— feller and economic de- from other country sales 
e e a 8.8 C 
Shea —— relief and economic devel- 
e . 5 Other U.S. economies programs... 
Total grants Total rn OESE E 


if in ni omg ge ity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1 Millions 1 AID carries ount as $38.8, 
through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market — ee 3 81.7 * : s $37.8 of it is a grant. Millions 


Fiscal year 1967 
Jeet 1907 prostem V 22 
8.0 


jon... 
‘ood, Public Law 480 
Norte.—Other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 is classified. Se. eS aca ee 11.4 
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Pakisian 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 13,300,000; area, 365,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $85] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private industry 
Loans to governments 


‘Total Jonns 
2 ial -Import Bank: Long-term 1 
U.S. economic programs. 


Food for 
Gran 


Nore.—Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative aoe 1965, $182,000,000. 

1 AID carries this amount as 74.7; 74.6 of it is a gran 

2 Military assistance is classified with . of $7,800,000 which is essentially a 
transfer on an indeterminate basis. mores 


Pi — 1 — totaling $39,200,000 which were recently released were authorized in 
al year 1 
Wissel y year 1966 program, technical cooperation, 1 
Fiscal Year 1967 program, technical tion, $9,100,000, 
2 ear 1967 proma contingent on relations . United States and Pakistan. 
cranes contracts from July 1, 1954, through 


GAO's opinion re tation to the Con- 
pus F assistance to ak istan, and Vietnam: 
eee ee eres more meaningful data in budget presentations. ” Date 
84018 6 inion ot economic and technical assistance program for Pakistan, fiscal 


years 1055-57: “Need to adjust aid program to more realistic levels and to determine 
causes of mela laimed eee aig imports.” Date issued Mar. 31, 1959. Pertinent 


dollar amounts, $307,500, 

eons, opi s gre 4 5 of ue 8. „ ſor he dager p faal 
L evaluate status of lagging projects, improve Popo pren E 
erig faep rocurement and contracting policies and practices.’ issued 

Dec. 27, 1955. dollar amounts, $45,500, 
GAO’s opine: of review of the e military et ea Las dyer for Pakistan (classified): 
“Suggesting the 9 be usage standards and use of end-item utilization 
Ne Not ap pad country assets, and the Sna s disposal 
3 and the 3 long-range cost estimates.“ Jan. 


PaO} s os ong of review of the military assistance program to Pakistan, Mar. 31 
1957 reer d report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are classified). Date issued 


Ang. 30, 1957 
AO’s opinion of excessive ocean 9 costs incurred under title I, Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1964: “A d dist 
centage of shipments made at U.S. a raap: eS eee ree ee 
Pakistan, whereas most 1 the shipments made at Pakistan's 
— — in West Pakistan.” Date issued Oct. 30, Tois. Pertinent —.— 
— as — administration of military budget support funds 
pora Pakistan under the fo assistance program (classified). (additional 
tails are S RA) Date gander Sept. 25, 1963. 


Saudi Arabia 


IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 8,000,000; area, 870,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $190} 


LOANS 


GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies. 
Book 5 eee Emerger 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices 
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Syrian Arab Republic 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 5,700,000; area, 200,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $155] 


LOANS 

AID and predecessor ageneles............- 
Food for peace: 

Loans to private industry. 


Loans to governments. 
Dollar credit sales... 


Emergency r relief and economic Se 
5 relief agenci 


Norz.— No programs for fiscal years 1966-67. 


Turkey 
U. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 31,000,000; area, 296,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $245] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies. ...-.....-.-. 


Import Bank: Long-term oe 
er U.S. economic programs. 
ie ee Rian care aya Oa 


ent 
Voluntar relief es. .-. 
Other U.S ser ey me 


tural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
“Bec! 31, 1965, at export market prices WREST: $17.6 


AID carries this amount as 17.6; 5.4 of it is a grant. 
simo Soviet bloc assistance cumnlative 5 1965, 218,000,900. 


Fiscal 1966 ical cooperation, $4,700,000; 
Food, Public Law S. 518,000,000: t 000; total, $22,700, tN 
Peal year 1967 program, technical cooperation, $4,400,000. 


NOTES 
GAO's opinion of examination of economic and technica. assistance program for 
Turkey, fiscal : “Failure to follow an overall plan based on come 
resources and highest priority needs.” Date issued June 30, 1964, Pertinent dol 


amounts, $1,750,000, 
GAO’s opinion of economic and technical assistance p m for Turkey (June 3, 
les proceeds and improper 


TT istued July 24, 1068, 
obligatin: ures.” al ed July 24, 
5 GAO's y opinion ote review of the military assistance program in Turkey (classified). 
ate issu ay 
GAO had a PARE 88 of the military assistance program for Turkey, January 
29, 1960, and August 30, 1957. 
GAO's opinion of the review of the administration of the eS 
N gram for 3 and Turkey ee rt to the Assistant Secretary of De- 
se): “Pri based on unverified data from the countries, plus other classified 
ee cag ode June 19, 1956, 
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United Arab Republic (Egypt) Central Treaty Organization (Cento) 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 29,800,000; area, 386,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $150} 


LOANS 
LOANS AID and predecessor agencies 
AID and predecessor agencies „ E E EE A 
Food for GRANTS 
Loans to private industry 
Loans to 5 to private Indostry PANEER AID and predecessor agencies. 
Total, food for peace Tathil ot Ra ee Le eee 
Export-Import a Long ee I 
5 = aua i — i NOTES 
WW 1 — -1 CENTO projects have been financed by supporting assistance funds. No new 
GRAN AID funds are required for these projects. oo 
z9 central ‘Treaty ‘Organ Wrap exustination on certain art irkoy and Kant" Loan tor 
en reaty ion for a ween ey an ‘Loan i 
iio CONE epee |) egress mae equipment known to be unneeded.” Date issued Apr. 20, Toss. 
amoun! ons. 
Keane p relier 5 Er GAO's opinion of examination of certain economic development Projects for assist- 
ae ey n eae zi 25.8 ance to Central Treaty Organization fiscal years 1957-62: “‘ Defects in the projects and 
F in their administration resulting in a questionable need for over $8,000,000 of program 


Volun y relief agencies. 
enn j 780. 1 


funds.” Date issued Mar. 5, 1964. Pertinent dollar amounts in millions, $28.7. 


Near East and South Asia Regional 


Millions 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 100 millions of dollars’ 
seeks Dec. 31, 1965, at export market pr $19.3 yin i 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965- — 1,664. 0 
Fiscal 1966 program: Technical cooperation X 2.2 
Fiscal year 1967 program: Technical cooperation 2.2 


LOANS 


NOTES 

Other assistance classified. AID and predecessor agencies 17.6 

The new Public Law 480 agreement negotiated in fiscal year 1966 is for 6 months’ — M 
duration and limited to $56,000,000, ⁄ of which will be title IV payablein dollars. =- Wa 7 ; 3 * 

s opinion of administration of the istance program for Egypt, 

years 1 1983-85: “ “ Discloses need for improvements in proses and in administrative . ana enorme — 
Alias, 30 and procedures.“ Date issued Apr. 11, 1 Pertinent dollar amounts in GRAXTS 
m 

GAO's 0 me of displacement of commercial dollar sales of tallow to ——— United 
Arab Republie (including alte 0 820 800, Pate late Publie Law 480 program Fal te ee A NE ö 

sales displaced commercial sales of $5,500,000.” issued J 1965. Pertinent’ rgen relie: econom 2 
dollar amounts in millions, 17.073. kys pacey totes Seer SEN ere 


nobis opinion eee grant of corn to the United Arab Republic under title 
aral ‘Trade Development and Assistance Act of 194: “ Grant based on an- eo . 


Republic.” Date issued, July 16, 1965. Pertinent dollar amounts in millions, Total grants 
20400 s opinion of 5 fa Krenn im the Unien Arab Republic and 
Govan saith Ciel. O Ati ada tite T Auricalteoa Irade Develonnece ante Malim 
mm y n under eu e Developmen 
11054. it Jf-explanatory.) D: issued, 3 Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation $2.5 
tinent naet pela ori 13 0.278. Hy) ate r dat gg ie Fiscal year 1967 Program, technical cooperation c 2.5 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, 


Kovien Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
. aroa, 750N0square milas; ONP pr capt, Soo) ‘PARAMS, Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, Trinidad & Tobago, Uruguay, 


Latin America, total 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


WNO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies. 
Food for peace: Emergency relief and 
economic Ypvelopment M a r L —— 


Total grants... 


Total ene ᷣ ð ̃ĩ ! ĩ ñ r 22 $39. 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance, cumulative through 1965. 
Fiscal year 1966 program, supporting assistance 
Fiscal year 1907 program, supporting assistan 
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83 pro 
Military assistance. 


R 


Includes $6,100,000 made available to American Red Cross in connection with Cuban 
prisoner exchange. 


rap nee gaa exports ire barter contracts from July 1, 1908, 
at export market prices 


through Dec, 31, 1965, 


Fiscal 1967 1 
Suppor 


assistance to Antigua, Bahamas, rmuda, Canal Zone, 
ot i Virgin Islands, Barbados, British Wen Africa,’ Masquat and 
Oman, Pi ortuguese Guinea, and Puerto R 
NOTES 


GAO's opinion of additional enter costs to 5 United States because of prema 
releases of funds to the Social P: 
Development Bank: The eo 
as much as $60,000 annually.” 

Sino-Soviet bloc assistance iran 7 — 1005, 808, 000,000. 


Argentina 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 
{Population in 1008, 21,700,000; area, 1,084,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $523] 


LOANS 


Pad te preds prodore e e AEA. AS 17. : 
=a] 239. 9 

ee Ao P iae 1 1 
»» 425.5 
T . 
Foa T 425. 5 


Sine Soviet bico 


NoTE.—AID has not scheduled new loan commitments for fiscal year 1967, 
Bolivia 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 4,200,000; area, 424,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $173} 


LOANS 
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Latin America, total—Continued 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
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Bolivia—Continued 
[U.8. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
eer relief and economic Revel. 


145.0 


Millions 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
wey. 31, 22 1805 at expert market prices. 


NOTES 


Fiscal year 1967 will mark end of AID dollar support. 
Other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 classified. 
nue. s opinion on 3 of oe economic and technical assistance program for 
olivia, 2 years 1954-59 (classified peo: “Action needed to evaluate status ot 
8 process, to recover usable rulpment from defunct projects, and to follow 
ap 75 Arc program.“ Date issu y 17, 1960. Pertinent dollar amounts in 
ons, 


Brazil 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 
[Population in 1965, 82,200,000; area, 3,280,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $177) 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor 

Food for peace: Loans to governmen 
Export-Import Bank, long term, loans. 
Social 8 Trust Fun 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for pua: 
Grants for economic development 

Pe sou and economic de- 

c 
W relief agencies 
Other U.S. economic programs. 
Military assis 


A 1 1 commodity exports eaga barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 811 
— 184.0 


1 Excludes 2 Git $904,700,000 in sel year 1961; $85,900,000 in fiscal year 1064; 
and $6,600,000 in fiscal year 1965. 
3 AT carries this amount as $56,300,000; $17,500,000 of it is a grant, 


NOTES 
Other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 classified. 
GAO's 1 of examination of economic and technical assistance p for 
Brazil, fiscal years 1955-59: “Recommends integration of common e 
ol the Department of State and ICA, and comments on other and procedures.” 


Date issued, May 27, 1960. Pertinent dollar amounts, $28, 


July 20, 1966 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: ahr relief agencies 


A commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, E 
——.— prices 5 


31, 1965, at e rine poe 
Fiscal year 1966 program, 
Fiscal year 1967 program, 


Nore.—Other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 classified. 


British Honduras 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 100,000; area, 9,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $360] 


NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies 

Food for peace: 
Emergency relief and economic de- 
velopment. 


Vo katary relief agencies... 
Other U.S. economic programs. 


ee eee e 

e Ä ——[—L;F een ene sen A $3, 800, 000 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 

through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices 64, 000 


Chile 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 8,500,000; area, 286,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $471] 


ee CUES Sa et N 
Export-Import Bank, long-term loans 
Social ron Trust Fund 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
Emergency mcy relief and economic de- 


Other U.S. economic Programs 
Military assistance 


Wilen oa ck 


1 Excludes refunding of $40,400, 


„000 in fiscal year 1905. 
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British Guiana 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 700,000; area, 83,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $291] 
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NOTES 


Other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967, classified. 
GAO's opinion of deficiencies in the administration of the earthquake reconstruction 
—.— rehabilitation program for Chile (including classified supplement): ‘‘Inadequate 


ing, inadequate staffing of ATD mission, and failure to obtain m um exchange 


lars.” Date issued, June 29, 1964. Pertinent dollar amounts in millions, 
Colombia 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 17,000,000; area, 440,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $306) 


22 soy do 
$120. 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies____________- 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private industry 


Social x Fund 
Other b. K. economie p G 


1 AID carries this amount as $16,600,000, $15,800,000 of it is a grant. 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1. 
through Dee. 31, 1065, at export market prices. ..— [ee 
Fe on re 


Fiscal vont 1967 program, technical cooperation.. 


NOTES 
All other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 
GAO’s opion of im] t of port 3 on shipments = Columbia of 


ts 
GAO’s opinion of per payment of port charges for surplus agricultural com- 
modities E under title 1 Development and Assistance Act of 
1954: “Tariff rates did not reflect terms of agreements covering the commodity sales.” 


Date issued Nov. 17, 1964. Pertinent dollar amounts, $234,000. 


Costa Rica 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 
[Population in 1965, 1,400,000; area, 20,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $383] 


LOANS 


8 
Social Progress 


F 


GRANTS 


nee and predecessor agencies 


‘ood for peace: 
Emergency relief and economic ae) 


NOTES 
GAO's opinions on Inter-American Highway: 
“Unauthorized e: ditures for the and construction of a section o. the 
Inter-American way in the Republic of Costa Rica; $376,000 unauthorized.” 
issued, td „ 81 — eres 


needed to complete In- 
issued, Dec 8, 1964. Pertinent dollar amounts, 


ecessary costs dating from deficiencies in construction cen of the 
Inter-American etre poemi in —— Rica. Unnecessary costs of $125,000.” 


Date issued, Sept. ie 2 amounts, $85,000,000. 
“Unni ts resulting from inadequacies in the administration of t- 


ecessary cosi 
of-way activities ot the Inter-American Highway 5 in Costa Rica. Un- 
necessary costs of $1,100,000.” Date issued, May 27, 1964 


Cuba 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 


NP a REE EE 


Millions 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1964, 
through Feb. 7, 1962, at export market prices. 


NOTES 
No activity subsequent to 1961. 
General embargo on all trade to Cuba effective Feb. 7, 1962. 
license revoked on May 15, 1964, bal all shipments o- foodstuffs to Cuba 
and were made subject to specific 2 val. It has since been the policy of the 


Ree RUE OER eee A 


Department of . to deny all ay cense applications. 
Dominican Republic 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 3, 600, 000; area, 19,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $246] 


AID and predecessor 
Export linport Bed, long-term loans 
Social Progress Trust Fund. 


. 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
Emergency relief and economic +. 


Voluntary relief agencies 
Other U.S. economi 
Military assistance wierd ama — 


8 W TE DA EES A 92.2 
Millions 

coy Tn ET commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
Fie oe 5 1 5 at export market prices rtr $3.9 

year 1966 program: 

SINTON ET A T ooo anes SN S 44 
Contingency Fund 7.3 
oS — ͤ— 41.7 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperati 4.1 


NOTES 
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Ecuador 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 5,000,000; area, 112,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $215] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for 


Millions 

A wa he vkan barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
1 e 3,198, at ex L at export . —— . —— $0.7 
p pee, ce cooperation — 82 
Fake — technical cooperation 4.7 

NOTES 

JVC = 11 

s opinion on financial ment: budget su: 
to the Government of Ecuador made — that the 
— — develop or utilize other domestic financial Date 

pr. 20, 1965. Pertinent dollar amounts, $15,000,000. 
El Salvador 


U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 2,900,000; area, 8,200 square miles; GNP per capita, $285] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agen 

Food for peace: Dollar emery sales. 
Export-Import Bank, long-term | 
Social Progress Trust Fund 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
1 relief and economic devel- 


Voluntary relief agencies. 
Other U.S. economic programs 
Military assistance 
9 
Millions. 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contract from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market price — 80.8 


Norx.—No program for fiscal years 1966 and 1967. 


July 20, 1966 


Guatemala 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 4,400,000; area, 43,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $293] 


Prin- Prin- 
Total, cipal Interest cipal 
1946-65 | repay- | collected out- 
ments standing 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 24.8 0.8 1.0 24.0 
roe false Bank long term loans 18,0 3.2 0.6 14.8 
F ( lll eset 14.3 
Wilker V A 0.1 
1 57. 2 4. 0 1.6 53. 2 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies Sr eee na. 
Food for peace: 
gan a TOE and economic de- 
ment 
ho y relief agencies. 
Other U.S. economic programs! 
Military ene —UAU—m. 
ee NAT K, 
Includes $34.9 for Inter-American Highway. 
Millions 
tural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 


„, 1965, at export market prices 22202222 $6.4 
Fiscal | year 1966 program, technical cooperation. = 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation. 


NOTES 


Other assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1967 classified. 

GAO’s opinion of 1 of economic and technical cooperation programs for 
Guatemala for fiscal y b veals corrective action taken in various ad- 
Ma. 2 18900 areas, . planning prior to project agreements.” Date issued 


Haiti 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 4,600,000; area, 11,000 square miles GN P; per capita, $73] 


LOANS 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
velopment relief and economic de- 


relief 


1 AID carries this amount as $3,000,000; $2,700,000, of it is a grant. 


Millions 
Bee i, commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
es 1965, at export market prices sii . $8.0 
r 1966 program, supporting assistance wey AS 
Fiscal year 1967 program, supporting assistanee—ꝛu— 14 


Nore.—Other assistance classified. 


Honduras 


U. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 2,300,000; area, 43,000 square miles; GN P per capita, $282] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
3 Bank long-term loans 


Progress Trust Fund 
Other U.S. economic programs 
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Honduras—Continued 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 
Total, cipal Interest | cipal 
1946-65 | repa collected | out- 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies r (ERE ngs an 


Food for peace 
Emergency relief and economic de- 


22 
4. 4 
8.1 
4.4 
41.3 4.4 1.9 28.1 
AD carries this amount as $8,200,000; $8,100,000 of it is a grant. 
Millions 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 


through Dee. 31, 1965, at market prices $1.0 
Fiseal year 1966 program, technical cooperation. 21 
Fiscal year 1967 program, 2.1 
Nore.—Other assistance classified. 


Jamaica 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 1,800,000; area, 4,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $421} 


Interest 
collected 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 
Export-Import Bank long-term loans. 
Total as 
GRANTS 
1 and eee agencſes .- e- 


Emergency relief and economic d 
p 


Millions 
1 ec a1, tone „ under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 


5 965, at export market $9.3 

‘iscal year 1 966 program, . 

Fiscal year 1967 program’ technical coo 0 
Nore.— Other assistance classified. 


Mexico 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 
[Population in 1965, 40,900,000; area, 760,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $419) 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies.. .---------- 
Food for 


for peace: 
Loans to private industry 
to governments... 


Total. 
Export-Import Bank long-term loans. 


Social Progress Trust Fund- 
Other U.S eco economic programs 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
pod relief and economic devel- 


N Nel eee eee 
Other U.S. economic programs. 
Military assistance 


Pom oo O ean useenn= 


Millions 


AI carries this amount as $99,700,000; $99,400,000 of it is a grant. 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through on 


Jec. 31, 1965, at export market 
Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation... 
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Nicaragua 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 1,600,000; area, 57,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $325) 


LOANS 


AID and — — agencies _.... 
Bank, Engen I 
— — Fuud 


AID — predecessor agencles 
Food Se pence Von eke cai relief age 

Other U. mic programs.. 
Military ass 


Nore.—Other assistance classified. 


Panama 
[U.S. fiseal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 1,200,000; area, 29,000 square miles; GN P per capita, 84881 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for 3 1 relief agencies__ 
Matte U. e e programs. 


a OEE commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954 through 


31, 1965 at export market prices $0.6 
iseal year 1966 program 
F 8 
Technical coo; —... ͤ :=. KT —— 1.5 
: R ENN 3.5 
aa Whee eel a E S T CE o E E E EPEN — S) 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation I 
NOTES 
All 
GAO's 


fimeroaa High „ß 
. self-explanatory). Dec. 8, 
thon Bethe ono antec wa; 72777770... y aama ord 

n bai t Wa. fa tim Re Pertinent dollar amounts, 
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Paraguay 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 1,900,000; area, 157,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $208] 


Principal] Interest |Principal 
collected | outstan: 


LOANS 


ial P — — Trust — — names! 


peg Pt rey: to Pe te industry. 
va — SEB eed 
Loans to governments.. 


Fiscal 1967 program, technical cooperation.. 

Agricultural ural commodity exports — — barter 

through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices.. 
Norx.—Other assistance classified. 


Peru 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 11,700,000; area, 514,000 square miles; GNP per capita, 8280 


LOANS 


1 AID carries this amount as $20,000,000; $14,500,000 of it is a grant. 
2 Commodity . ᷣ Munk ite te Seeman eee 
3i, pri 


1965, at export market — — ae l 

Fiseal year 1966 program: 
Technical Tr vx SS a eI. — 49 
Contingency fund 0.9 
Total, fiscal year 1986 program 5.8 
Fiscal year 1967 program, tochusioal — 5.4 


Note.—All other assistance classified, 


July 20, 1966 


Surinam 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
{Population in 1965, 400,000; area, 55,100 square miles; GNP per capita, $340) 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 
%» ee 
GRANTS 
AID co predecessor agencſless Sy aa ERIS SIG) 1 a SEE A 


Food for peace: 
Emergency relief and economie devel- 


SoD commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
Dee, 31, 1965, Mat export market prices 


Trinidad and Tobago 


U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 1,000,000; area, 2,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $632] 


$15, 000 


LOANS 

Export-Import Bank, 'ong-term loans 
ß pes Ae ees) 
CRANTS 

AID and predecessor agencies 
8 relief and economic devel- 


Voluntary relief agencies... 
Other U.S. ceonomie programs. 


Millions 
‘al commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 


h Dec, 31, 1965, at export market prices. $0.1 
Fiscal year 1966 program, support 5. 0 
| year 1967 program, supporting Pot ae ee SEPT | 
Nore—In 1 for the right to maintain a U.S. Navy base in Trinidad, 
the United —— in 1962 to furnish the 


Government of . und Tobago 


830 in economic assistance. Specifically, the agreement 
a allotments of $10 million in fisea’ Your 1963 ‘and $6 million in fises years 
Uruguay 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 2,700,000; area, 72,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $518) 


LOANS 
AID and redecessor melon. .-5......... 
Food for peace - sen 


Eons te p to private hy 9 
Loans to governments a 


Export-Im; — U Lene 
8 port eee 
Other U 


agencies 
Voluntary relief agencies 
rograms 


AID and predecessor 
Food for 
Other U. 


economic p 
Military assistance 


58,8 


1 AID carries this amount as $4,200,000; $2,000,000 of it is a grant. Millions 


A Itural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
Tor Bi, 1985 at export market proes- eee een 8 81.8 


NOTE. — Assistance for fiscal years 1966 and 1007 classified. 
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Venezuela 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 8,800,000; area, 352,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $833] 


peace: 
Export-Import Bank, 8 loans 
Social Progress Trust Fund 
Military assistan co 


AID and predeeessor agencies 
Foor for peace: Voluntary relief agencies 
Other U.S. economic programs. 


Total grant 


TA SOA, commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
965, at export market pes 

Fiscal year 1966 program—Technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 program Technical cooperation 


Other West Indies 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Food for 8 8 relief agencies... 
Other U. omic programs 


Total grant „é 


eee ON 


Costa Rica, El 


Regional programs in Central America coverin 
anama, ROCAP 


Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 


U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


LOANS 


progress 


Sisi ear 1986 program, technical cooperation.............-..-------------+---- $3.9 
year 1967 program, technical tio 
pent —Proposed AID assistance in fiscal year 1967 through bilateral programs in 
5 Central American countries comprises $10,400,000 in 3 cooperation: and $36,- 
000,000 in development loans. 
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LOANS 


Export-Import Bank, long-term loans 


% . kno sn 
GRANTS 

AID and lecessor agenci = 

Food for Peace: Voluntary relie ud 


Social 8 Fund 1. 
Other U. S. economic programs 2. 
Military assistance 


1 AID has a eee (see ns ar p. 55) stating that $2.9 million of this figure is a 
loan. The full amount is a grant. 
2 Represents — — to Inter-American Development Bank, 


Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Libya, Malagasy 
Republic, Malawi, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Niger, Rwanda, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Somali Republic, South Africa, Republic of, Southern 
Rhodesia, Sudan, Tanzania, Togo, Tunisia, Uganda, Upper Volta, 
Zambia, East Africa Regional, Regional USAID/ Africa, Africa Regional, 


Africa, total 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 263,000,000; area, 11,300,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $145] 


LOANS 


“3 see long-term loans. 
U ova economic programs. 


Millions 

Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1 
through Dee. 31, 1965, at export market prices gg Gig 1 $76.5 

Fiscal year 1967 program: 
pap euog — !! ———. 8 27.0 
. 94.0 
. 100. 0 
. —— paises 1. 


- RLO 
1. 121. 0 
This figure includes Angola, Canary Islands, Madeira, Mozambique, and Sao Téme, 
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Laiin America regional 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


July 20, 1966 


Algeria 
[U.8. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 11,000,000; area, 920,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $225) 


Total, cipal pot 
1956-65 — * out- 
standing 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies. s 
ene, relief and economic de- 


Total economic assistance 
Agricultural commodity exports barter 
through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices 


Burundi 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 2,800,000; area, 11,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $50) 


LOANS 


GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
geen relief and economic devel- 
voluntary relief agenoies. 21111] 
Er ee 
1 No loans. 15 
elne m ßßß7«ͤ . ̃7˙ een $7.4 
a, 1 10 commodity yeas under barter contracts from July 1, 1064, through 
1965, at export market prices ey | 
777. 2. se 
Fiscal year 1966 program, technical n. — . 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical ——— 22 ˙ sae eee 1 


Nork.—AlD currently suspended due to treatment of U.S. officials. 


Cameroon 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 4,700,000; area, 183,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $125] 


LOANS 

AID and predecessor agencies (total loans). 
GRANTS 

AID and predecessor agent 


Food for 
Other U. 


icles 
VOTAS relief agencies. 
. economic programs 


Fiscal year 1 966 program, , technical ee 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation 


July 20, 1966 


Central African Republic 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 1,300,000; area 238,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $90] 


LOANS 


GRANTS 


Total = assistance ar 
Fiscal year ! rogram—Techni 8 
Fiscal year 1967 — — cooperation 


Nore—In 1964 Central African e ta received Communist commitments of 
economic aid amounting to $4,000, 


IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 3,400,000; area, 49,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $70) 


otal, | ci 
1961-65 repay: 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
8 relief and economic de- 
ve 
Volun 


Total 3 assistance i 8 
Fiscal year 1966 program Technical cooperatio 
Fiscal year 1967 program—Technical cooperation 


Congo (Brazzaville) 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 1,000,000; area, 132,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $135) 


LOANS 
E Import Bank, long-term loans 
Joans) 2 


Nork.—Mistreatment of U.S. officials became so flagrant the United States with- 
drew its Ambassador and suspended the small aid program. 


Congo-Léopoldville 


IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 15,900,000; area 906,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $80] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private industry 
to governments 
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Congo-Léopoldville—Continued 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
Grants for common defense 


Mill 
tural commodity exports under Darti contracts from July 1, 1954, 


Agricultu: 

through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices $3.3 
Fiscal year 1966 program— Technical cooperation 1.3 
Fiscal year 1967 program cooperation 8 


Note.—Other assistance classified. 
Dahomey 
(U.S. fiscal years, millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 2,250,000; area 45,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $70] 


Toot patie ee 
s to private industry 
Loans to governments 


GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 

2 relief and economic devel- 


Voluntary releli 
Military assistance 


Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 programs, technical cooperation 


Ethiopia 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 20,200,000; area 457,000 square miles; GNP per capita, 849 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private industry 
Loans to governments. 

Dollar credit sales 


Total. 
— Beak long-term | 
ic’ program 


Ex 
Other U.S. eeonom: 


GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for peace: 
3 and economic de- 
0 


Other assistance 


1 AID carries this figure as $11,000,000; $10,600,000 of it is a grant. 
classified. 


Millions 

on conumodity exports pauer barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
Dee. 31, 1965, at export market price $1.1 
Sino Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1905. 119.0 


Nore.—GAO’s opinion of furnishing of military assistance to Ethiopia in excess of 
the country’s ability to effectively utilize the equipment. (classified). (Title is self- 
explanatory.) Date issued, May 6 1964, 
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Gabon 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 454,000; area 103,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $275) 


Fiscal 1068 — AE tion 
— oooDerA 
Faoi onk 1967 r cooperation 


Gambia 
{U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 300,000; area, 4,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $85] 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation. 
Fiscal seat 1967 program, technical cooperatlon 


Ghana 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 7,700,000; area, 92,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $251] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Export-Import Bank, long-term loans 


AID and lecessor ee 
Food for a = 
relief and economic de- 
relief agencies ————— 
Other U.S. economic programs. 


. 
ill ions 
cultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 8 
31, ces ab eiport market, r ð aaa a a $5.0 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965.. — 21.0 
Fiscal year 8806 program, technical cooperation 1.4 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation 1.2 


NOTES 


Tn fiscal year 1007 ALD will continue to discharge its loan obligations to the Volt 

year will continue 0 ions to olta 
Dam and aluminum refinery projects under commitments made several years ago. 
Other capital projects are not contemplated, 
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Guinea 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 3,500,000; area 95,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $70] 


Food fo: 
Lome to 3 industry 
Loans to governments 


( 


Sino-Sovict bloc assistance, cumulative through 1988. 
Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation. 


Nore.— Other assistance classified. 


Ivory Coast 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 3,800,000; area, 125,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $215} 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor ageneles 


Food for 
Liane top to private see pg 8 
O governments 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for 7 Voluntary relief agencies... 
Other U.S. economic programs 
Military assistance 


Millions 
Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation — $0.2 
Fiscal year 1967 program} technical cooperation. TT 9 


Kenya 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 9,400,000; area 225,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $88] 


LOANS 


ATD and predecessor agencies. 
For for peace; Dollar credit sales. 
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Kenya—Continued 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars, 


Prin- Prin- 
Total, cipal Interest cipal 
1 — collected] out- 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies.........-.-.| 17. |-.---.----|--.-------]-.-------- 
Food for peace: 
opment relief and economic devel- 
tary relief agencies 
other’ U.S, economic programs 
rr enact gasp ney 


Millions 
wee, ies commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 8 22 
18 965, at export market prices 


$0.7 

loc assistance cumulative 1965. 62.0 

REA ve 11805 program Technical cooperation. 3 
Fiscal year 1967 program Technical cooperation. .3 


Liberia 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 1,100,000; area 43,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $175] 


Prin- 
Total, | ci Interest | ci 
1946-65 oe collected ont 


LOANS 
AID 0 5 — 4.3) 22 
Erg port Bank, long- 101.5 
5 — economic programs e 
ilitary assistance . 
eg ay » 166, 9 15.6 151. 
GRANTS 
AID an agencies 55.3 
Food for Voluntary relief agencies 1. 9 
Other U.S. economic programs. 2 8. 0 
Military 8 4.6 
69.8 151.7 


1 Excludes refunding of $13,200,000 in fiscal year 1963. 
2 AID carries this amount as $15, 000,000; 38.000.000 ol it is a grant. e 
h Commodity Exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 


h SE 31, — —.— ate: D onc Goce tawencee neces $0.3 
Fiscal sear d nical assistance. = 7 
Fiscal year 1867 22 technical assistance ur 


Libya 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars 
[Population in 1965, 1,600,000; area, 680,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $365] 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies aaa 
Food for peace: 
—— relief and economic devel- 


eee relief agencies. _. 
ther U.S. 8 programs. 
Military assistancte 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec, 31, 1965, at expert — — prices N 


Fre funds requested for Libya for fiscal year 1967, which no longer receives 


$0.3 
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Malagasy Republic 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 6,200,000; area, 230,000 square miles; GNP per capita $95] 


Prin- Prin- 
Total, cipal Interest | cipal 
1959-65 | repay- collected] out- 
ments g 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies r 2. 7 
Total lens... ?ñ Ar PAE 2.7 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies.. .---------- 
Food for peace: Voluntary relief agencies 
Total grants os oo ask 


Fiscal year 1966 program—Technical cooperation... 
Fiscal year 1967 program Technical cooperation 


Malawi ! 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 4,200,000; area, 46,000 square miles; GN P per capita, $39] 


Prin- Prin- 

‘Total, cipal Interest cipal 

1956-65 | repay- | collected out- 
ts standing 


GRANTS 

AID — roet agencies 
Food for pe: — 

Emergency relief and eeonomic devel- 


olantar 


1 Data shown includes assistance to Nyasaland during years prior to becoming the 
independent state of Malawi. ee 
2 ions 


Toene e 
. commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices. 


% eee 8.7 
Fiscal 966 program, technical cooperation........-.-.-.-...--.------------ 1.7 
Fiscal cect 1967 program, technical cooperation 2.2 

Republic of Mali 
[U.S. fiscal years: millions of dollars} 

[Population in 1965, 4,600,000; area, 465,000 square miles; GNP per capita $65] 
Prin- 
cipal 
out- 

standing 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 3.2 
Tottoi JORG ansainneet 3.2 
O —_ 
GRANTS 
AID and roy ee . mn Pee 
Food for 8 5 relief and eco- 
nomic evelopment. FTT èÄ1ꝙ ‚ !(; a) T Ae 
mr —— R OBB A E —8 
otal grantee agn 3.2 
Millions 
Sino-Soviet Doe assistance cumulative 1965. e 0 
Fiscal year 1966 program, techni 5 ES 
Fiscal year 1967 program, 


NOTE.—AIl other assistance classified. 
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Mauretania Nigeria 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1963, 800,000; area, 419,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $138} {Population in 1965, 43,500,000; area, 357,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $102] 


LOANS LOANS 


Cine OER es [Sees . en 
AEREE PEIE ³ĩÜA o 00 la | Oa a a a tp ser ap 
Food for peace: 
opment relief and economic | 


(eet tS le ge a SEGRE a Millions 
“a eee PFE i Agrcuttural commodity exports under barter contracts from m July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31. 3 at ph ake market 3 P $3.0 
M 1 ear aagi rimenon 1 ical cooperatio ins 
orocco program, n n- 5 
Fiscal Year 1967 967 program, technical cooperation 18.3 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 1 Includes $13,800,000 for Peace Corps; $200,000 for strategic materials. 
{Population in 1963, 13,400,000; area, 171,000 square miles; GNP per capita, 8191] 8 1 carries this amount as $14,000,000—$13,300,000 of it is a grant. (See report, 


Nore,—Other assistance classified, 


Rwanda 
U.. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 3,000,000; area, 10,166 square miles] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 

Food for peace 

Loans to Pie industry 

Loans to governments 

WO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencles............- 
Food for peace: 
Sarees rellef and economic ariond 


Millions assistance classified 
“Ben a commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through Nors,—Other 155 
1 at export market prices — $13.3 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1065. — 17.0 Senegal 
pe Ges assistance classified. U. 8. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


[Population in 1965, 3,400,000; area, 76,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $200} 


Niger 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 3,300,000; area, 489,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $75] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor ageneles 
Food for peace: 
LOANS Loans to private industry 
A i Loans to governments. 
ATD an ecessor agencies... .......-.- 
5 8 —— o ˙ ee ee 
R Export-Import Bank, long-term loans. 
GRANTS Wine... ͤ1—u ß 
AID and predecessor agencies GRANTS 
Food for Emergency relief and 
98 {pac oe 5 nos Á 2 predecessor agen cles 7.2 
Mili s 2 Emergency relief and economic devel. 
Total grants S |.-...-...|..........|. 23 Voluntary relief agencies 
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Senegal—Continued 

Millions 

tural commodity rp ia pa barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
31, 1965, at pores BERS SS RS ORS AEE 8 
In 1904 received Comm commitments of economic aid amount ing to. 7. 0 

Fiseal year 1966 program: 

— . —U[—! ot ae Ne ²— u‚ —:4 A 
Supporting assistance —— 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation 6 


Sierra Leone 
{U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 2,300,000; area 28,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $115] 


LOANS 


peace: Dollar credit sales 
— Bank long term loans 


Millions 
“Bee's, i commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, beens 
fol en at export market prices 
program, technical cooperat: 
Final — 1557 — technical cooperation... 


80. 
2. 
2, 


osit 


Somali Republic 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 2,000,000; area, 246,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $50] 


ATD and predecessor agencies...........-.| 32,2 |_..---.-.-]--.-------]---------- 
Food for peace: 
ee AN relief and economic ma 


Millions 
i Commodity Exports under barter contracts from Ji 1 
8 a 31, 1965, A export market prices weal 


Cee a ae | 


Sino-Soviet a cumulative t! 1965... 


T 
ahi E peter nny — 
Republic of South Africa 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


[Population in 1965, 17,900,000; area, 500,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $30] 


LOANS 


Ex Im Bank term loans 
Sher U. 8 . — —.— E 


A l commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
aS 31, 1965, Pu ast market prices — — te) $13.3 
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Southern Rhodesia * 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 4,800,000; area, 150,000 square miles; GN P per capita, $224] 


Prin- Prin- 
cipal Interest cipal 
repay- | co) d out- 
ments 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies. 22 
Total on 22 
GRANTS 
AID and prececessor agencies 21 }--..-....4-.- 2) 
Total grants 2.2 


res include assistance to 


1 These fi 
Federation of Rhodesia at Nyasalan 


thern Rhodesia during the period this was 
part of the d, 15 


Sudan 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 13,500,000; area, 967,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $102] 


LOANS 


Millions 


nel Someone è under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
at expert ity exports y through 


ce cumulative CTI IT E E 
hnicai cooperation 


Fiscal y. „ 
Fics! year ine? — technical cooperation 


Nortr.—Other assistance classified. 


Tanzania 
IU. . fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 10,500,000; area, 363,000 square miles; GNP per capits, $73] 


Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965_-..-...--.------.---------- 851. 
technical 


Fiscal year 1966 program, coopera — 2 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation * 
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Togo 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
y {Population in 1965, 1,700,000; area, 22,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $90] 


Total, 
1959-65 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencless 
Food for peace 
Emergency relief and economic devel- 


Other U.S. economic program 


8 
ity exports 
e ono 1965, at export market prices - 09 


Tunisia 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 4,700,000; area, 48,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $176] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for 
Loans to e 9 
Loans to governmen 


Total_ 
E: pr Bank long-term loans 


for — 
Grants for economic development 
Emergency relief and SORA Mre. 
men 


Millions 
A Dee si commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
31 cr a 77 ü— . — 81.5 
loc assistance cumulative through 1965. 48.0 
. er ies program, technical cooperation... -.........-.....---.--.---.--- 2.6 
Fiscal year 1967 p 
Technical — ration. 
Food, Public Law 480_ 


Nortr.—Other assistance classified. 


Uganda 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 7,600,000; area, 93,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $80] 


LOANS 
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Uganda—Continued 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 
12 relief and economic devel- 


Volani to relief agencies... 
Other U.S. economic programs 


Sino-Soviet Bloc assistance cumulative pein LS etre ro eT $31 
‘iscal year 1966 program—Technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 program—Technical cooperation 


Upper Volta 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 
[Population in 1965, 4,500,000; area, 106,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $45) 


(80 LOANS) 
GRANTS 


AID and pester ag 
Food Voluntary rl relief ag: 


Zambia i 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 3,700,000; area, 288,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $167) 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies. -- 
Other U.S. economie programs. 


GRANTS 
AID and predecessor ee 


agencies. 
Food for Emergency relief and eco- 
nomic evelopment 


Fiscal year ae program, technical assistance 
Fiscal year 196 7 program, technica! assistance 


1 Figures include assistance to Northern Rhodesia during years prior to becoming 
the independent state of Zambia. 


Far East, regional 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies (total loans). 
GRANTS 


Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 


Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation.___....---.--.-----------...--.. 
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Regional, USAID-Africa 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Prin- = 
Total, cipal Interest | ci 
1964-45 | repay- | collected out- 
ments 


(NO LOANS) 


GRANTS 


grants) 


Fiscal year 1008 A ti 
program, cooperation... 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation. 


Africa Regional 


IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 
Export-Import Bank: Long-term loans 
a E E ca. ae ere ae 


Gaal grant 8 


1 Loan to Portugal for Mozambique. 


Fiscal year 1966 program: Millions 
SOLERO COD DETR GUNN — E —— — $9.6 
Vaan [EERSTE ROT RR ALERT NE ited RIEL DL 1.0 

E LDN Ra EOLA REEN ESAS > SR ATEST LOT 6 a 10.6 

Fialy year 1967 program, technical cooperation 17.4 


FAR EAST 


Burma, Cambodia, China, Hong Kong, Indochina (undistributed), 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, Ryukyu Islands, 
Thailand, Viet Nam, Far East regional. 


Far East, total 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


esos Bank, long-term loans... 


U.S. ee programs 


Millions 


A ural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices soa 1585————.—.—.—-810l. 

Bino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965. = 

eee ße. E 799.0 


NOTES 
tal ar In sup in 1966 for $89,000,000 to southeast Asia 
in supplemental appropriations, $200,000,000 sub- 
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Burma 


U.S. fiscal years, millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 25,000,000; area 262,000 square miles; GNP per eapita, $67] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for — Loans to government 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencſes 
Food for er 
Grants for economic Teche e ee 
Assistance from other y sales 


Millions 
op reas commodity exportsunder barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
31, 1965, at copie IRIE a S- AA int oe comer a 
Sino-Soviet bloc assistance cumulative through 1965_ 
Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical PSA PETERSEN IES DAE ON O 


Norte.—Other assistance classified, 


Cambodia 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 6,000,000; area, 67,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $132] 


Total economic and military assistance $343, 100 
Agricultural commodity exports —.— barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices 38 
NoTE.—GAO’s opinion of review of 553 pe pre for Cambodia 
(classified report to the Secretary of D ng a — with controls 
and developing long-range cost Me of he program.” Date ed, Sept. 30, 


Republic of China 


U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 12,900,000; area, 14,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $189} 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private industry 
Loans vernmen: 


6 U.S. economic’ 
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Republic of China—Continued 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Prin- 
Total ci Interest | ci 
1946-65 —.— 3 
men tanding 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies ag lo AA ji PO sca) SRE Rees, eye ie 
Food for 
Grants for common defense (Cc 111 


Emergency relief and economic devel- 

Voluntary relief agencies. 
Other U.S. — programs. 
Military assistance 


Dre... 4. 316. 6 47.0 30. 4 391.9 
AID carries this amount as 502.3; 06.8 of it is a grant. 
Millions 
55 commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec, 31, 1965, at export niarket prices $22.8 


NOTES 


GAO’s opinion of economic and technical assistance Propam for China (Taiwan) 
years 1955-57; “General evaluation ofthe program plus specific needs for improved 
and procedures.” Date issued Aug. 29, 1958. Pertinent 
’s opinion of unofficial use and overstated needs of commercial-type vehicles by 
the Military Assistance Ad Group and the Headquarters, Support Activity, 
Taipei, Republic òl China. (Title is rts i Date issued July 31, 1964. 
GAO’s opinion of review of the maintenance and supp) ly pen of Army equi; 
furnished under the military assistance progran for Taiwan classified). (All details 
are classified.) Date issued May 24, 196: 
GAO’s opinion of review of the mili assistance program for Taiwan (classified). 
details are classified.) Date issued June 27, 1961. 
GAO’s opinion of ravia of the military assistance ogram for Taiwan (classified 
report to the Secretary of Defense). (Details are classine d.) Date issued Oct. 3, 1957. 


Hong Kong 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 3,900,000; area, 400 square miles; GNP per capita, $392] 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


Food for peace: 
opment. relief and economic devel- 


ee ̃ ̃ ..... ̃— ͤX—. — 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from Jul gh 
. 81, 1965, at export market prices 


Indochina, undistributed! 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


Ms to Indochina after partition shown separately on tables for Vietnam, Cambodia, 


Total economic and military assistance 
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Ind 5 
IU. 8. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 106,000,000; area, 576,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $80] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencles 
Food for peace: 


vermis Banx; long-term loans 
oe er U.S. economic programs 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor A 
Food for 


Grants for common defense... 


1 AID carries this amount as $68,400,000—$4,800,000 of it is a grant. 


Millions 


485 f. commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
31, 1965, at export market prices —jꝛ—r5—rtv een nn 


NOTES 


uate planning, programing, and contracting for a fixed 
e Government of Indonesia under the 1 itary assistance 
pro; rde is self-explanatory.) Date issued, Apr. 26, 1965. 
GAO" s porn coves of the mili 5 program for Indonesia (classified). 
(Details are classified.) Date issued, May 6, 


GAO's opinion of ong 
socom donaa 


Japan 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 97,000,000; area, 143,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $651] 


LOANS 


Food for peace: Loans to governments 
Ex Import Bank, long-term loans 
r U.S. economic programs ! 


Total loans 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies____........- 
Food for peace: 


Grants for economic development 
bape rat relief and economic de- 


Other US S. economic programs. 
Military assistance. ls 


Total Sheath = cae ca J dopants 


Dos UNERA $ 9 1 82, 184.6 million; surplus property credits $14 million; and 
Aid n 9; $1,694.9 of it is a grant. (See report, p. 63.) 


Millions 


A tural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at yan Merkel HICK so a au E . — $204.6 


NOTES 
beat fo an excludes $540 million of materiel provided from Department of 


GAO’s opinion of review of thi mary assistar] gram for J: Mar. sir 10er 
classified report to tto to tho 9 of Defense). De Falls Me aoas. D 
GA sopinion ofunnecessary payment by the United Statesofcosts proper! 
anai to Ja r administrative and related 5 of the MAP for Japan. y rte 
Ped de Date — June 27, 1963. 
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LOANS 


GRANTS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for prese 

Grants for common deſense 
Emergency relief and economic devel- 


Includes (in millions) CRIK. $420.2, civilian spies sa — — Korean, aid program 


surplus pro; y credits $24.9, and UNRRA $0.6 mill 


$121.6, 
"AID carries this figure as 859.3; 834.4 of it is a grant. 


Millions 


A cultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954 through 
ec. 31, 1965 at export market prices. 


NOTES 


GAO’s opinion of an examination of economic and technical assistance program for 
Korea, fiscal years 1957-61, pts. Tand II: “Assistance exceeded country’s economic and 
. capacities.” Date issued Nov, 21, 1962. Pertinent dollar amounts in 


millions, 1,200. 
GAO's opinion of review of contracts with McGraw-Hydrocarbon for the construc- 
tion and operation of a fertilizer plant in a eee vse use of fixed-price con- 
incentive provisions in cost reimburse: 8 „ and more effective 
provisions.” Date issued Apr. 19, 1960, K Baoe ar amounts in millions, 


ogram presentation to the Congress for fiscal 
China’ Kor Korea, and Vietnam: ‘‘Recommen: 


$14.0 


9. 
GAO’s opinion of mutual securit; 


year 1959 economic assistance for dations 
for monang more meaningful data in future program presentations.” Date issued 
June 

GAG's opinion of administration of U.S. assistance program for Korea, fiscal years 
1954-56; ‘ ‘Disel iscloses general problem areas in program planne an and i implementation.” 


Date issued June 24, 1957. Pertinent dollar amounts in milli 
GAO's opinion on 9 resulting frou ineffective — 5 
Korea un the military assistance program. ‘shopiy managemen Dats 
issued May 28, 1965. 
GAO’s 9 opinion of review of the local currency Sues budget — Ad ringers hang 
Korea: eaknesses in U.S. controls over the program and deficiencies 
tration by the Republic of Korea Army.” Date issued Jan. 8, 1963, 
GAO's e o of review of maintenance and supply support of Army equipment 
— under MAP for Korea (classified): “ Some inefficiency of maintenance and 
vehicles.” Date issued June 8, 1962. 
8 e opin . — on of review of military assistance program requirements for the Army 
and Air Force of Korea (classified). “‘Unneeded items requisitioned and program 


oversta 
GAO's opinion of review of the ryp assistance program for Korea, er. 31,1957 
Jet 41867. port to the Secretary of Defense). (Details are classified.) D: te issued 


Laos 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
{Population in 1965, 3,000,000; area, 91,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $60) 


1 commodity exports winder barir b Fe F ayi I 1567 

un con om „ 
through DoS 31, 1965, at 2 — uly — 74 
Fiscal year 1967 —— ——— 14 — 
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Korea 4 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 28,400,000; area 38,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $120] 
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NOTES 


8 eee eine other 8 assistance classified. 

. op’ ion of economic and techn! stance program for Laos, fiscal 
— 8 . 2 oa! Aigas administrative practices and 1 — 

u ê nego! on of a ic exchange rate.” t 

Pe en e peli 

’s opinion of review o! assistance program for Laos (classified report 
5 of Defense): “Buggietions for improving controls and 8 

KE cost estimates of the program.” Date issued, Oct. 30, 1958. 
AO's S opinion of of the followup review of economic and technical assistance 
1958: “Observations on various administrative practices an 


for Laos, December pro- 
cedures.” Date issued, July 31, 1959. 


Malaysia 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
[Population in 1965, 10,853,000; area 28,000 square miles: GNP per captia, $284] 


LOANS 


GRANTS 


Food for : Voluni relief cies.. 
Other r rons — 
Millitary assistance. 


Millions 


Agricultural commodity exports under ute contracts fro 
through Dee. 31, 1965, at export market prices seal deat 


Philippines 
[U.8. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 32,000,000; area 6,000 square miles; GNP per capita $153) 


E arg sapere yee rm | ioans- — 
Other U.S. economic programs 1. 


eln. nee 


Includes Ph 5 rehabilitation grants, $634,000,000; RFC loans, $60,000,000; 
debt kun din plies, 828,300, 1 pert: ; 
$0,200,000; Ei RRA, Sb Odes Phils war a sek Gn boo too Poa 
Ain carries this figure as 863.3; 756.5 of it is a grant. — 
ons 

2 1988, at orp vexports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
31,1 at export „„ Ree ie ee a et BS g 
: Technical cooperation- $ * 


— 


omic 
of the Philippines for — panto urposes (classified Tonart). :“ Limited accom 
jects viewed” Date issued Apr. 21, 1965. Pertinent 
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Ryukyu Islands 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


LOANS 


Other U.S. economic programs 
Food for peace; Dollar credit sales 


? Includes relief and economic ald in liberated and occupied area, $255,600,000; and 


$18, 
PAT carson this anoni as $278 000,000; 82 $255, 600,000 of tt as a grant. SA 
ns 
A exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
— —— ——— e eee $0.9 
Thailand 


[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 29,000,000; area, 198,000 square miles; GNP per capita, $114] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies —— 
Food for peace: 
Assistanee 


GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies 
relief and econonric devel- 


Voluntary relief agencies. - ——— 
Other U.S. economic programs. ~- -—-—---! 
Military assistance 


LAID sees ee See ee 
Se ae, 


Millions 
Bee. 3 , 1058, at per market prices. . ..----..--..------ —----- + == ene $4.5 


Fisea} year 1966 program: 
Technical fd so yee PRESENTERS IS SEILER SRL Ae Neato E POLE TA 13.0 
Contingency fund (southeast Asia programs) 7.5 


200, poe $5,700,000 of it is a grant. 


Total 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation... 
NOTES 
GAO's opinion ofexamination of economic and technical assistance program 
land, fiscal years 1955-60: General * 
and of practices followed in im Dai ea 
TOAG onion fiat and over coc apts of lary 
's opinion of ineffective 
= ss sibs fiery ned creel pS hak tle describes 22 uncle 
pects of report. 
GAO’s opinion of f and of Arm; 
V 
Aug. 31, 1902. 
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. Vietnam 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 
[Population in 1965, 16,000,000; area, 66,000 seare miles, GNP per capita, $115) 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: Poets ds private tetany 


Total ln 8 
GRANTS 

AID and edecessor mcies....... 
Food for — eg 


Milli 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts rom July 1, 1954, through 
Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices 


Other military assistance classified. 
Fiscal year 1966 program: 


Dee A sane v 1 


Supporting assistance 
Contingency fund (southeast Asian program) 
Commercial imports supplemented by 


sales of 
— — ee. 
— aren Sash a persian peewee pels) sib ness ai ˙ ͤ w- —2 616. 3 
Surplus food committed for fiscal year 1966 obligated for fiscal year 1966 to îm- 
prove economic sn SP RE ̃ĩͤ— oY 
py Ree . ̃ RS ty fe er OE SSE OP PE Roy wel). 813. 
=— 
Fiscal year 1967 program: 
z e nen en ennen ene ane. — 550.0 
tmports supplemented by sales of agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480 — — RS 
pan TOENN S aE T A A EER — 3 
1 Includes 8275, 000, 000 of fiscal year 1966 supplemental request. 
NOTES 


GAO’s opinion of certain problems relating to administration of the economic and 
technical assistanee program for Vietnam for 1958-62: “Inability or unwillingness of the 
foreign government to use country resources to support activities being supported by 
the United States plus ineffective administration by AID.” Date issued, July 24, 
1964. Pertinent dollar amount—$763,000,000. 

GAO’s opinion of review of the administration of assistance for financing commercial 
imports and other financial elements under the economic and technical assistance for 
Vietnam: Unjustiſled assistance and unnecessary costs.“ Date issued, July 24, 1964 
(see related report above). 

GAO's opinion of review of economie aspects of loan for construction of water supply 
system in Saigon, Vietnam: “Nonexistent basis for evaluating achoice between 2 water 
supply systems.” Date issued, Sept. 17, 1963. Pertinent dollar amount 517.500, 000. 

GAO's opinion of review of the mutual seeurity program presentation to the Congress 
for fiscal year 1961 for economic assistance to Korea, Pakistan, and Vietnam: ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for revealing more meaningful data in budget presentations.” Date issued 
Mar. 29, 1001. Same opiniom of review on the above date June 8, 1959, 

GAO's opinion ef economie and technical assistance programs for Vietnam fiscal 
years 1955-67: “General evaluation of program practices, and need for realistic exchange 
rates.” Date issued, May 22,1968. Pertinent dollar amount in millions—$787,200,000, 

GAO’s opinion of summary of reviews of the maintenance and supply support of 
Army equipment furnished to Far East countries under the MAP: “Maintenance 
and supply deficiencies resulting in defective equipment plus planned procurement of 
vehicles in excess of requirements.” Date issued, Aug. 31, 1962. 

GAO's opinion of management of spare parts for Army equipment provided to Far 
East countries: “Supply management deficiencies.” Date issued, Oct. 13, 1961. 

GAO's opinion of review of the military assistance program for Vietnam (classified 
report to the Secretary of Defense): “Suggestions for eontrols and developing 
long-range cost estimates of the program.” Date issued, Nov. 26, 1958, 


July 20, 1966 


LOANS 

AID and predecessor agencies (total loans). 
GRANTS 

AID and predecessor agen 

Food for peace: VOLAY. — agencies 

Military assistance 


rr ! x 


Fiscal year 1966 program, technical cooperation 
Fiscal year 1967 program, technical cooperation 


NOTES 
Other assistance classified. 
U.S. will finance 50 percent of the Nam Ngum hydroelectric dam on a tributary of 
the Mekong at Laos which will amount to $11,800,000 out of fiseal year 1966 funds. 


EUROPE 
Albania, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
East Germany, Finland, France, Germany (Federal Republic), Berlin, 
Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Europe 
regional. 


Europe—total 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


ii 


through Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices $1, 124.0 


NOTES 


GAO's opinion of U.S. contributions to European Payments Union (succeeded by 
European Fund): “Factual summary of the background, purpose, operating mecha- 
nism, and terms of the U.S. contribution.” Date issued Nov. 6, 1959. Pertinent 
dollar amounts, $350,000,000. 

GAO's opinion of examination of $100,000,000 loan to European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity: “Informative summary of broad policy matters involved in the project.” 
Date issued Mar. 13, 1958, Pertinent dollar amounts $100,000,000. 

GAO’s opinion of lack of effective action by the military services to obtain NATO 
cost-sharing of military construction projects in Europe (classified). Title is self- 
explanatory. Date issued, Juno 4, 1965. 

GAO's opinion of inefficient utilization of personnel to administer the MAP in ađ- 
vanced Western European countries (including a classified supplement): “Overstafling 
in relation to substantially reduced programs.” Date issued Apr. 2, 1964. 
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[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
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Albania 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


{No LOANS] 
GRANTS 


1 United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


Total economic assistance 
Nork. No activity subsequent to fiscal year 1947, 


Austria 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Emergency relief and economio devel- 


voluntary 


Other U.S. 


1 AID carries this amount as 8828, 100, 000, $316,400,000 of it is a grant. 


Millions 
8 . pms ge 1, 1954, through 
at export mar ee Mies ee * e sea = s 
World War T de lebt June 30, 1965: Principal and interest due and unpaid 


NOTES 


All military 


The Federal ‘Republic blic of —— has recognized liability for securities falling duo 
between Mar. 12, 1338 933, and May 8, 1945. * N 


Belgium- Luxembourg 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


2 
owib 


1 ATD carries this figure as $32,100,000; $1,100,000 of it is a grant, 


Millions 

under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
through Dee at export market prices $120.6 
ar I Lot 5 — 30, 1965, principal and interest due and unpaid . 457.2 
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Czechoslovakia 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


i Prin- 
Total, cipal Interest cipal 
1946-65 | repay- |collected| out- 
men standing 
LOANS 
Other U.S. economic programs 4. 27.6 2.7 0.7 4.9 
e e E 7.6 2:7 7 4.9 
GRANTS 
Food for peace: Emergency relief and 
economic development A A RS RN FOSS es | 
Other U.S. economic programs „ SUS EE So eo ee ae 
W 185.4 2.7 7 4.9 


1 Includes UNRRA, $183.4 million; and surplus sites credits $7.6 million, 
2 AID carries this 3.4 0.000 


figure as $191 000,000; $183,400,000 of it is a grant. 
3 Danube flood through the Red Cross in fiscal year 1958. 
Millions 
World War I debt, June 30, 1965, principal and interest due and unpaid -- 5177.6 


Denmark 


V. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


and predecessor 
Import Bank, 

U.S. economic programs. 

. ets cet 


AID 
Ex 
Ot 


1 Does not include loan of $2,300,000 from fiscal year 1955, sec. 402 program which is 


included in Europe A 


A ity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, thro! 
pear rg ar 1965, at 2 market prices ro oat 


East Germany 
(U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


Total, cipal | Interest | cii 
1946-65 | repay- | collected out- 
ments 
(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 
Food for peace — gear 9 — and 
— eve — (total) — MERE ae OE Tae a 
1 Danube flood assistance through Red Cross, fiscal year 1955. 
Millions 
Mime) E GERISTAN E A E : $0.8 


Finland 


LOANS 


Food for peace: 
Loans to private nese gobs 
Loans to governments side 


E import Banke long-term loans. 
Li 
Other U.S. economic ‘programs. 
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Finland—Continued 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Prin- 
Interest | cipal 
collected out- 
g 
GRANTS 
Food for peace: Voluntary relief agencies. th, | SEAR ace Ses ee 
Other U.S. economic programs. = 
Total grants 46.6 82. 9 
1 AID carries this figure as $26,600,000; $1,800,000 of it is a grant. 1 
A ons 
A mage ee 3 exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ft export market prieos.-<. . -25 20-2 oo eee 11.2 
World War 1 debt, June 30, 1965, principal and interest due and unpaid... _..__ 51 


France 
U. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


Food for peace: Loans top . 

or vate In 

Siker e Bank, long-term: loans 
US. — programs 


AID carries this amount as S709, 100,000; 8314, 700, 000 of it is a grant. 
Millions 


. commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
31, 1965, at export market priees ___.---__.-.----.------2.------ 
World War I debt, June 30, 1965, principal and interest due and unpaid 


Germany (Federal Republic) 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


lecessor agencies. 214.3 
Bipot ana rome K Bank, long- term l ae 
er U.S. economic | programs 1 0.9 


GRANTS 
AID and 2 ageneles ..........- 
eace: 


Food ſor 
9 — relief and economic devel- 


7 * 


1 Includes civilian supplies „700, 000; l 16,! 
UNERA ond civilians 1 85 787850 surplus property credits 216, 900,000; and 


“ay carries this figure as $2, 428,400,000; $1,411,500,000 of it is a grant. (See report 
Millions 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices. 


p. 123. 


NOTES 


GAO’s opinion a review of administrative costs of the U.S. military assistance 
aon chargeable to the Federal Re 19 2 2900 of Sameer “Failure to collect costs 

ue the United States. ” Date issued 

GAO’s opinion of review’ of the military —.— — — 


for the E. 
„Mar. 31, 1957 classed Fe te Cena of Dele, 
0 K] Date issued conan or” } 


July 20, 1966 


NOTES 


GAO’s opinion of review of license fees being charged the U.S. Government for the 
right to produce the 88-11 antitank guided missile mutually developed by France 
7 me ` 05 States (classified): “Questions the need to pay the fees.” Date issued 

15 i 

GAO's opinion of review of payments made by the United States for the construction 
of airfields in France (classified): “Failure to claim reimbursement from NATO for 
airfields constructed by the USAF.” Date issued Aug. 13, 1962. 

GAO’s opinion of review of the military assistance program for France, March 1957 

‘classified report to the Secretary of Defense). (Details are classified). Date issued 


ug, 30, 1957. 
GAO's opinion ofreview of the administration of the mutual defense assistance pro- 
fram for France and Turkey (classified report to the Assistant Secretary of Defense): 
Programing based on unverified data from the countries, plus other classified mat- 
ters.” Date issued June 19, 1956, Berli 
erlin 


IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


AID and wessor ageneles 
Other U.S. economic programs 


le-counting” problems. Total assistance to Berlin in the postwar period includ- 
various programs was $1,004,000. 


Hungary 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 


LOANS 


GRANTS 
Food for peace: Emergency relief and 
economic development 
Other U.S. economic programs. 
Total grants 9.0 
1 Includes UNRRA, $2,400,000; and overseas py 6545 credits, $15,900,000. 
2 AID carries this figure as $18,300,000; $2,400,000 of it isa grant. (See report, p. 125.) 
3 Includes $6,100, Danube flood assistance thr the Red Cross in ‘fiscal 
in relief assistance to refugees in fiscal 


years 1955 and 1956, and $7,100 
2 1957 through Catholic Relief Services, Church World Services, and other chari- 
organizations. 


Millions 
World War I debt, June 30, 1965, principal and interest due and unpaide ...... $2.9 


s Interest payments from Deo, 15, 1932, to Jan. 15, 1937, were in pengo equivalent. 
Nor. No activity subsequent to 1957. 


Iceland 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


LOANS 


Total loan. 
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Iceland—Continued 
IV. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Prin- 
Total, cipal 
1946-65 repay- 
ments 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies | S — ˖———— 
Food for Grants for economic devel- 
35.7 6.2 


000 of local currency loans obtained from sales of surplus agricultural 
enmark and the Netherlands. This was credited as “assistance” 


1 Excludes 
commodities to 
H 10050 regional ($1,300,000 in fiscal year 1955) and Netherlands ($400,000 in fiscal 


Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
through Dec, 31, 1965, at export market prices $15, 000 
Ireland 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
Prin- 
cipal 
out- 
standing 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor ageneles 113.3 
ye Rh dee. 113.3 
GRANTS 
AID and predecessor agencies_.....-....--| 18. |....-.----]_--...---_]_-.._-.. 
Tom en seein gee 113.3 
Millions 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
n ,,, U — 2 $49.4 


Nore.—No activity subsequent to fiscal year 1955. 


Italy 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 
AID and predecessor ageneſes 
Food for peace: 

Loans 


to private industry 
Loans to Governments- .-------------- 


1 AID carries this figure as $1,171,000,000; $961,700,000 of it is a grant. 
Millions 


A tural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
h Dec. 31, 1965, at export market prices ee 
World War I debt June 30, 1965, principal and interest due and unpaid._____ 1, 005.1 
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Netherlands 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


8 eee 8101, 400, 000 of fiscal year 1949 and 1950 aid to Indonesia channeled through 
Ne 


PAID carries this figure as $98,000,000; $1,000,000 of it 1s a grant, 1 
ions 
À tural 5 exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
» 1065, at export market prices 8145. 4 
Norway 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
Prin- Prin- 
cipal Interest | cipal 
repay- | collected out- 
ments standing 
LOANS 
AID and predecessor agencies 10.9 25.0 
Export-Inipo port Bank long-term loans.. 14.3 54.2 
ther U.S. economic programs e 
Nelles sce 20. 2 79.2 


1 AID carries this figure as $25,000,000; $800,000 of it is a grant. 


Mill 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
ec. 31, 1965, at export market prices „„ 


Poland 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


AID an ecessor 
Ex 3 — rt Bank: 


GRANTS 


Food for Voluntary relief agencies 
Other US economic programs - 


1 Excludes $10,400,000 in grants to the Krakow Hospital shown as a nonregional 


cludes UNRRA, 8364 000 and ded ie y credits, $37,700,000. 
ne ahamster pete 1,700,000; $364,000,0000f it is a grant. ` 


OTE.—GA O’s opinion of ineffective ere of U.S. assistance to Children’s 
Hospital in Poland by the Agen 7 for International Development and the Depart- 

of State: “Agency responsibility was not defined and Congress was not informed 

S; need for et be yS to complete project.” Date issued, June 17, 1964. Pertinent 
dollar amounts, $10,500,000. rine 


erpita under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 825 1 
r: ee See Pati ee a ey 


A 8 8 
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Portugal 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 
Food for peace: 


GRANTS 


AID and 8 came 
Food for peace: Voluntary relie 


Military assistance, 
Total grants. 
Millions 
Agricultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
60. 81, 1988, at export markot prices 22. ci pnt n ne eee $14.4 


NOTES 
GAO’s opinion of followup review of Department of Defense action to cancel ex- 
tribute 8 parts 5 9 — for or delivered 
: “Action is being taken to cancel 
Date issued August 14, 1964. 
ing, delivery and utilization of aircraft and 
related.. pen pment furnished to the Portuguese Air Force under MAP (classified). 
Date issued Sept. 17, 1963. (Additional details are classified.) (Reaffirmation of 
May 29, 1963, report. 


Same opinion as above issued on May 29, 1963. 


Spain 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 
AID ar predecessor agencies. 
Food for peace: Loans to governments 


Export-Import Bank long-term loans. 
Total aus 


GRANTS 


Pathe io and predecessor agencies..... . 
rate for common defense 


N eee 3 . 
Voluntary relief agencies. 
(( ( ( ( ESE 
Millions 
icultural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
28 31, 1965, at export market prices pas ESETRE $4.8 


NOTES 
GAO’s opinion of deficiencies in the mili assis! for the Spanish 
Arm: assifi d.) Date — D Sept. pt, 28, 1004, il 


AAo 8 8 of the military: assistam 

’s opinion of rev. . 

Date issued June 27, 001.“ 8 mig . Spee ee 
GAO's opinion of review of the 1 gat assistance program for 8 , Mar. 31, 1957. 

‘Classified report to the Secretary of Defense.) (Details are J Date issued 


ug. 30, 1957. 
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Sweden 
IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 
ag pad agencies 
nomie programs 


Other U. 


AID and pecan agencies 
Other U.S. economic programs 


1 AID carries this figure as 2.1; 0.5 of it is a grant. 


tp. 5 
5 Millions 
i . ͤ ( ae A ——— ate $109. 0 
75 aura commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 
„ 31, 1965, at export market prices 16.2 
%%VVTCTTTTTVTT—TPTVTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—T—V—V—V—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T———————————— 125.2 
United Kingdom 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 
LOANS 


predecessor agencies 

eA st nos Bank long-term loans... 
U.S. economic programs 11 

r AREN dee 


GRANTS 


ot 


AID and predecessor agencies 

Food for posco: Voluntary relief 
Other U.S. 8 programs. 
Military assisi 


Includes British loan, 2 750,000,000; surplus property credits, $60,000,000; and 
. silver credit, $18, 
DD carries this Hgrare ac $3 836,000,000; $8,400,000 of it isa grant. (See report, p. 135.) 


Millions 

ee ging e ad exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 
h Dec. 31, 1965, at export market 
World War I debt, June 30, 1965, princi; 


U.S.S.R. 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) 


(NO LOANS) 
GRANTS 


827.1 
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Yugoslavia 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 


Food for peace; 
Loans to governments 
Dollar credit Sales 


AID and predecessor agencies 

Food for peace: 

Grants for economic development 

Emergency relief and economic devel- 
opm 


Note.—GA0's opinion of e en of claims against the United Arab Re- 
poni and Yugoslavia for recovery of excessive ocean transportation costs financed 
y the Commodity Credit ration under title I, ‘Agricaitural Trade Develo) 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. (Title is Fug ) Date issued, Mar. 13, 

1964. Pertinent dollar amounts, $278,000. 


Europe regional 
U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


AID and predecessor agencies 1 
Other O E ednet fg term fans 

er economic Ban 
—— 


1 Includes fiscal year 1954 3 of $100,000, 


$5 00 by ean 402 program. in Denmark, $2,800,000 
4,000 by Tostan 


Loans under the nd age Cooperation Act, 
; Aid to San Marino from bean) Lira. 
4 Represents aid to Malta. 


to Coal & Steel Community; fiscal 
000 being serviced by Denmark, 


CANADA-OCEANTA 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Trust Territory of the Pacific, 
regional, 
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Canada New Zealand 
[U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars) IU. S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS LOANS 


Ris mgr ere eee Bape danse ogee 
Total loans. 22 8S) SO 
GRANTS 
ee e S SE 
ee soos oa eer 


1 Represents $6,000,000 for defense mobilization development; and $11,500,000 for 


strategic materials development. 1 Represents surplus property credits, 
Millions Millions 
Total economic and military assistan e $36.3 Apiatara commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1,1954, through 
Ahe 8 barter contracts from July 1, 1954, through 31, 1965, at pat Wiherket prices .s ee $0.3 
81, 1965, at export market prices 3.7 
GD a AID a N ccc E I E i 40.0 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Oceania—T otal (U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars} 


LOANS 
LOANS Other U.S. economic programs (total 
— 4 pie b , re.. . ae 
8. economic programs 
Military assistance Pion cee GRANTS 
Food for Voluntary relief 
Total Ioans 95.9 8 Other U. 4 — mie a aa 
ORANTI Potel R ai a, 
Food for Econom 8 relief N 
Auer U.S. economic programs 1 AID carries this figure as $107,000,000; $106,200,000 of it is a grant. 
Motel e k 56.0 Total economie assistanee.-.-...----------------=---------1 ————— — $107. 4 
Millions 2 
bs yg commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1954, 8 Nonregional, total 
31, 1005, at —.— . A AAA RER? Vee RE SRT 


IU. 8. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


Note.—GA0O’s ion of review of central rebuild of World War II vehicles 58 as- 
semblies in the Area Command under the pee 9 8 (classi- 
2 improvements in the assembly program. 
Pr. 27, 
Australia 


U.S. fiscal years; millions of dollars] 


LOANS 


AID mad ps j eese agencies 1. 11 
Other U. 
Military 


LOANS 


1 


GRANTS 
Other U.S. economic programs 
eee eee 83. 8 
a 1940, $1,100,000 ni ä by hn of 7 
fiscal year , and $258,800,000 year 1965. 
1 Includes arpes poren y credits $7,800,000, and UNRRA $200,000. for a U.S. En 
2 AID carries this 8.0; 0.2 of it is a grant, A 2 ae ayo 0, erect ee agro ape poh in years 1963, 1964, and 
Milli Deckers 5 — for nonregional programs. 
tural commodity exports under barter contracts from July 1, 1054, ID carries this igure as 6 1050 400 ot of it is a grant, 
Apiatara onmo at export market prices — $0.5 11 ight paid title 
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General Accounting Office reports issued to the Congress July 1, ray: through Dec. 8 5 2 to foreign aid programs (incorporating 


information requested by Senator Evereit 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


— — ol financial statements of the Export- Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1965 ( on financial statements). B~114823_._...| Nov. 29, 1965 
s of budget-support loans made to Government of Ecuador (loans “4 pobre insisting that the foreign | B-146998_.....} Apr. 
erect 5 = utilize other domestic financial resources). 
Followup examination on certain aspects o ae States assistance to the Central Treaty Organization for a rail link between | B-146849__-.._|-....do_...... 
Turkey and Iran (oan for equipment known to be unneeded). 
Review icin netara T . to ewe) ol the Philippines for development purposes (classified report) (limited | B-146984_._...| Apr. 21, 1965 
so e projects rev: 
Inefestive utilization of . property in the foreign assistance program (procurement of new equipment instead of utilizing | B-146995...... Apr. 12,1965 
able excess property 
Audit of 6 Bank 1 fiscal year 1964 (opinion on financial statements and disclosure of increased interest | B-114823 Mar. 8, 1065 
expense to U 
Unn dollar ts to 1 under the ſoreign assistance (elassiſied report) (panten 8 Iran to wheat, | B~133258......| Feb. 26,1965 
valued at $1 from Australia whereas surplus wheat wes available in the United SEES 
Additional interest costs to the United States because of premature releases of funds to the Doe E Trust Fund adminis- | B-146937___... Sept. 8, 1064 
tered by a salainen Development Bank (title is self-explanatory. The interest costs identified total as much as 
Improper retention of a 1 2 800885 = loans made by Corporate Development Loan Fund (title is self-explanatory. Report | B-133220......| Sept. 3, 1964 
covers collections totaling 
Certain problems N so administration of the economic and technical assistance for Vietnam for 1958-62 (inability | B-133001......| July 24,1964 
or unwillingness of the foreign 455 to use country resources to support activities being supported by the United States 
plus ineffective administration by AID). 
Review ofthe administration of phe Broan for financing commercial and other financial elements under the economicand | B-133001 do 
technical assistance program for Vietnam (unjustified assistance and unnecessary costs). 
Examination of economic and . ra for Turkey, fiscal years 1958-62 (failure to follow an overall plan based | B-133026......| June 30,1964 
on country’s resources an: lority ni 
Deficiencies in the ak ariera Ai of the earthquake reconstruction and pacer ya program for Chile (including a 9 B-14075 44 June 20, 1964 
“x fs) (inadequate planning, inadequate staffing of AID mission and failure to obtain maximum exchange rate 
collars’ 
Ineffective administration of U.S. assistance to Children’s Hospital in Poland by the Agency for br gana Development | B-146787..---- June 17, 1964 
sag the fone = (agency responsibility was not defined and Congress was not .nformed of the need for appropriation 
oject, 
E 8 of certain economic development projects for assistance to Central Treaty Organization fiscal years 1956-62 (defects | B-1406849 Mar. 5,1964 
in the Die and in their administration 8 in a Vg erie td gag for over 080068 of program funds). 
Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1963 ( in financial statements) --| B-114823_.....| Feb. 20, 1964 
e ted of Es ran 2 water of loan for 3 of water sup y system in Saigon, Vietnam (nonexistent basis for evaluating B-133220......| Sept. 17, 1963 
a choice between 2 water su; 8 
Audit of wp etd nko Washington, fiscal year 1962 (opinion on financial statements and disclosure of increased interest | B-114823...... May 15,1963 
expense — 
80 of economic and technical assistance ogram for Korea, fiscal years 1957-61, pts. I and II (assistance exceeded | B-125060_.._._ Sept. 21, 1962 
country’s economic and administrative capacities 
Audit of Development Loan Fund, fiscal year 1961 (opinfon on financial statements plus related observations) B-133220__....| June 25, 1962 
Audit of Export- Bank of Washington, fiseal year 1961 a on financial statements) B-114823__....| Jan. 22,1962 
Examination of economic and Seid rai) assistance program for mand, t p fiscal years 1955-60 (general evaluation of progress made 133258 Aug. 21, 1901 
in selected . and of practices followed in commodit: 
Economic and technical assistance p for Iran, fiscal years 1888.60 provements needed in various administrative prac- | B-133 288 June 27,1961 
tices and procedures of U.S. agencies). 
8 and administration ol of selected construction and technical service contracts pe stg needed in the selection | B-133355_.__-- Mar. 30,1961 
5 the inclusion of incentive and penalt As provisions, and the establishment 
Review of the mutual security p Lier the Congress for fiscal year 1961 for panyak i assistance to Korea, Paki- | B-133175......| Mar. 29,1961 
stan, and Vietnam estions for revealing m. ful data data i). 
Audit of Development Loan Fund fiscal year 1960 60 (opinion on financial statements and related observations) B-133220......| Mar. 27, 1961 
Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1960 —— financial statements) B-1148 23. Jan. 19, 1961 
Examination of economic and Seinen assistance red, Nar for Brazil, fiscal years 1955-59 (recommends et ee of common 133283. 2, 1 
pov functions of the Department of . — and comments on other and 
of the economic and technical assistan ae for Bolivia, f fiscal years 1954-59 — i report) (action needed | B-133271......| May 17, 1960 
ee roe procesi, O eee ee equipment from defunct projects, and to follow up on trainee pro- 
Review of contracts with McGraw-Hydrocarbon for the construction and operation of a fertilizer plant in Korea (recommends | B~133290__....| Apr. 19, 1960 
use of fixed-price contracts, incentivi te provisions in cost reimbursement type projects, and more effective penalty provisions). 5 
Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1959 (opinion on financial statements) B-114823.— Mar. 23, 1960 
Examination of economic and technical assistance ce program for Guatemala, fiscal years (reveals corrective action taken 114845. Mar. 22, 1960 
in administrative pee including planning prior to project ents). 
Audit of Development Loan Fund, fiscal year 1959 (opinion on statements and related observations) . B-133220......| Feb. 29, 1960 
V. S. contributions to European Payments Wnion 8 by European Fund) (factual summary ofthe „ Purpose, | B-133221...... Nov. 6,1959 
operating mechanism, and terms of the U.S. contribution; 
Eeonomie and technical assistance program for India, fiscal years 1955-58 (nonutilization of equipment and need to revise project | B-114845_..._.| Sept. 14, 1959 
be her T 8 pow 
A of Development 7 — Fund, fiscal —— 1958 (opinion on financial statements and related obser vat ions) . B-133220_._...| Aug. 31, 1959 
sprees yep of economic and technical assistance program for Laos, December 1958 (observations on various administrative | B-133003__._.- July 31,1959 
an ures). 
tual security program presentation to the Con; for fiscal year 1959 economic assistance for China, Korea, and Vietnam | B-133175......| June 8, 1959 
(recommendations for rici more meaning data in 3 proai presen presentations). $ 
bes pin Se ee 5 (need to adjust aid program to more realistic levels B-114896 Mar. 31, 1959 
to determine e — . pata. 3 
Audit of Export-Import Bank of hyena ba year 1958 (opinion on financial statements B-114823 ..] Jan. 15, 1959 
Economie and technical assistance program for T rovements needed in various administrative prac- 183003. Oct. 8, 1058 
tices and procedures, including the negott negotiation of a realistic exchan te) 
omic and technical assistance — for Chins (Taiwan), fen 9 years 1955-57 (general evaluation of the program plus | B-133074......) Aug. 29,1958 
needs for improved administrative practices and * 
Economic Amite aena 5 program ee (June 30, 1957) (improper practices in deposits of local currency sales | B-133026 . July 24,1958 
gating procedi 
8 —.— 8 program for Vietnam, fiscal years 1955-57 (general evaluation of program practices, and need | B-133001_.....} May 22, 1958 
3 01 i, ni 000 loan to European Coal and Steel Community (informative summary of broad policy matters in- | B-132966._....| Mar. 13, 1958 
Andit of Export im 8 Bank of — — fiscal year 1957 (opinion on financial statements) minm 3 Feb. 4,1958 
Beg peat men a f es for Korea, fiscal years 1954-56 (discloses general problem areas in program planning | B-125000 June 24, 1057 
Audit of Export- Im Bank of 8 fiscal 1956 (opinion on financial statements) — E: e Feb. 19,1957 
12 assistance program for Israel: fiscal years 1952-56 (reporting action taken by agency to correct earlier | B-125020__-_--] Sept. 20, 1956 
A ion of U.S. assistance program for Lebanon, fiscal years 1952-55 (discloses need for im: ents in various admin- | B-125021......| June 7, 1956 
istrative practices and 1 und questions desirability of — og American Mend of o a: : 
W vege ive practices and Hance — assistance program for Egypt, fiscal years 1953-55 (discloses need for programing and | B-125010_.....| Apr. 11,1956 
Administration of Program fr ‘Tran, fiscal 1952-55 consolidation of common t B-125000. ] Mar. 15,1956 
oí the Embassy and the mission, an: witharawals Aina magi bject to 5 ane! the mission), SEERE 
Audit of Export-Im US Bank of Washington, “ical yer 1955 — on finance c eee nce B-114823......| Jan, 13,1956 
csi pion oe d improve geen es — 7 tents nolo need to eva 5 * hoi 
an 
Audit of Institute ——— Affairs, fisca’ — trating policies an istrative policies an: practices requiring improvement)__..-.. B-114837......! Nov. 25, 1055 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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General Accounting Office reports issued to the Congress July 1, 1955, through Dec. 31, 1965, relating to foreign aid programs (incorporating 
information requested by Senator Everett M. Dirksen)—Continued 


Pertinent 
Reference Date issued dollar 
amounts 
(in millions) 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Review of the military assistance training am for Iran (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (lack of in-country | B-133134__._-- Dec. 10, 1965 
ae uflicient personne! trained, Se ization of trained personnel, and unnecessary transportation costs to the Unii 
tes 
Ineffective and inefficient administration of the training of foreign personnel under the military assistance program for Greece | B-133055 June 29, 1065 
(classified) (unnecessary training and poor utilization oí trained personnel). 
3 Pe 3 be svad services to obtain NATO cost sharing of military construction projects in Europe (classi- | B-15648 9 June 4, 1968 
e e is self-explanatory. 
co he eer rne from ineffective supply management in Korea under the military assistance program (title is self- | B-125099.....- May 25, 1965; |-2_-.--..-... 
anator 
Inad quate MANTA programing, and contracting for a fixed Se system for the Government of Indonesia under | B-146839___._- Apr. 26, 1965 
he military assistance pri n (title is 5 
Reve of military assistance provided to the 8 of the Pinie pines (classified report) 3 are elassiſied) B-133359_ -| Mar. 26, 1965 
Waste of funds in construction of Shahabad Depot in Iran under the military 8 n ¢ an Army | B-133134_ -| Mar. 22, 1965 
neither Saat nor wanted depot from the start, resulting in negligible use 3 present ples 


Ineffective and overly ony aspects of ey, and economic assistance provided to Thailand i eclossified moat, (title describes 


the unclassified aspects of the report). 
Inadequate consideration given to utilizing reserve fleet ships in lieu of providing new ships to Iran under the military assist- 
ance pr m (classified) aeng of e officials to ask for 5 approval and use of unrealistic cost data). 
Review of the mur! Bai program fora Far East 8 (classified) (waiver of normal U.S. control over assistance, Sept. 29, 1964 
plus lack of cooperation by thee country to establish a sound program). 
Sum of deficiencies related to the inadequate administration of military bud 10 support funds provided to certain countries Sept. 28, 1964 
under the foreign assistance program (ineffective U.S. 5 led to use of funds for ramen and nonessential purposes). 
Deficiencies in the military assistance program for the Spanish Army (classified) (details are classified) 25086. Aug. 25, 1964 
Followupreview of Department of Defense action to cancel excessive procurement and ae aircraft spare parts programed Aug. 14, 1964 
foror oo to Portugal under the military assistance program (action is being taken to cancel procurements and redistribute 
excesses 
Unofficial use and overstated needs of eee bad vehicles by the MANAY Assistance Advisory Group and the Head- July 31, 1964 
quarters, Support Activity, Taipei, Republic of C. title is self-explanato! 
Review of the military assis ance pi m for Indonesia (classified) (details are 'olassified) ee ͤ A 6, 1004 
Furnishing of military assistance to Ethiopia in excess of the country’s ability to effectively utilize the equipment (classified) May 6, 1964 
(title is self-explanatory). 3 


Inefficient utilization of personnel to administer the military assistante 5 in advanced Western European countries (in- . 2,19684 
cluding a classified supplement) (overstaffing in relation to substantially reduced programs). 
Followup review of DOD actions to obtain reimbursement from foreign countries for administrative expenses under the military 
assistance 1 (reports on recoveries and identifies additional eligible recoveries), 
necessary or premature procurement and delivery of Sidewinder missile training systems to foreign countries under the 
MAP (including a classified supplement) (inability or unwillingness of certain Pinte ies to use the systems). 
scr oye administration of aged fs budget support funds provided to Pakistan under the foreign assistance program (clas- 
2 — — —— details are classi 
Ineffecti yeoman ng, delivery, and Oo ization of aircraft and related equipment furnished to the Portuguese Air Force under 
MAP elass ed) 1 of May repor! 
uate tration of military badget support funds provided to Iran under the foreign assistance program (classified) 
(additional details are classified). 
Ineffective maintenance and utilization a ae furnish ed to Iran under MAP (classified) (lack of U.S. assistance to over- 
come maintenance and utilization 1 ms). 
Winesnmery payment by the Unite fies of costs properly chargeable to Japan for administrative and related expenses of the 
MAP for y apan (title is self-explanatory). 
ge costs incurred for rehabilitating to original appearance and serviceability military rogapueni donated to foreign nations 
under the MAP 5 high standards of appearance and serviceability for material sven to foreign coun 9 
e , and utilization of aircraft and related equipment furnished to the Portuguese Air Wee, ‘under 
Sraa cf tie > ie eee 3 484 ln tion of selected missile system equi, t delivered to Ei di 
Review livery, an zation of se m: equipmen: vi ‘uropean countries under 
the military wslgtance p ee (details are classified). 
Review of license fees ed the U.S. Government for the right to produce the SS-11 antitank guided missile mutually 
Savetsped ©: it Bibi France and the United States (classified) (questions the need to pay the fees). 
Review. o s military bud; t sappa tani OUSADIA TA 0,9: controls over the program and 
. a 0 


of Fda of the maintenance an suppl support of pie equipment furnished to Far East countries under the 
tenance and supply deficiencies res ting in defective equipment plus planned procurement of vehicles in excess 


of requirement 
Review — ag utilization and maintenance of Army equipment furnished under the MAP for Thailand (classified) (details are 


Review of pa 8 made by the United States for the 5 of airfields in France (classified) (failure to claim reim- Aug. 13, 1962 
bursement from NATO for airfields constructed by the U.S. Air Force 
Review of maintenance and supply support of Army equipment furnished under the MAP for Korea (classified) (some ineffi- 8, 1962 


ciency of maintenance and supply of Army vehicles). 
Review — the military assistance program for Turkey (classified) (details are classified) mm 
Review of the maintenance and supply support of Army equipment furnished under the MAP for Taiwan (classified) (details 


are classified). 
Review of central rebuild of World War II vehicles and assemblies in the 1 ao Command under the military assistance 
program (classi! i00) a eens improvements in the assembly rebuild 
Review of mili ice program for Greece — 25 ifie: 8 supply n 3 deficiencies) bh a erage RNs BAR A B 
Management of spare N for Army equi nt N Ciesla d 125 Far East OAE pply management deflciencies) 
5 of Army excess material for t! failure to reserve excess equipment parts needed by MAP, reserving that 
not needed, and MAP overcharged for tlelivered mai 3 
Review of the military assistance program for 5 (classified) (details are classified) __ 
Review of the military assistance program for Taiwan sommes eT are 9 
eee program for the Philippines (classified) (need for 
coni 


Apr. 
Review 5 8 and utilization of tactical air navigation equipment under the MAP (classified) (ineffective utilization of Feb. 
Review of military assistance requirements for the Army and Air Force of Korea (classified) (unneeded items requi- 
Review of gand deli under the military assistance program ofequipment for vehicles already equipped (classified) 

nof tha ma 11 assistance program Department of the Air Force (poor programing and provision of spare parts 


plus overcharges to MAP 
Review of the military assistance tn U.S: al for Italy 8 L e . i sinet neers 
of administrative cos military ass program chargeable to the Federal Republic of Germany (failure 


details are classified) 
Review of the military assistance 8 for Pakistan (classified) (suggesting the use of austere item utiliza- 
tion pei the consideration ofexisting country assets and the country’s disposal practices, os the ppa oflong- 
A ofthe military assistance program, me 33 new basis needed for spare parts requirements) 1331 
Review of thes military assistance program for ) (suggesting t development of usage — 8 . ards and the use of 
end-item utilization inspections, the suspension regs: deliveries pending a study of AERE, we and better controls over dis- 


posal activities). 


Review of the military assistance TTT of Defense) (suggestions for impro 
FEET n 2 oe 
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General Accounting Office reports issued to the Congress July 1, 1955, through Dec. 31, 1966, relating a Jorio aid programs (incorporatin: 
information requested by Senator Everett M. Dirksen)—Continued ç; 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE—Continued 
Review of the military assistance program for Laos (classified report to the Secretary of Dens) (same as bpp ar 


Review of the military assistance program for Cambodia (classi ied report to the Secretary of Defense) (same as above) 2 8 Sept. 
Review of the Military Assistance Program for Greece (classified) report to the Secretary of Defense (suggestions for improving 133055......| Sept. 8, 1958 
controls, determining and ae of excesses, and develo long-range cost estimates’ 


Review of the military assistance program for Taiwan (cl: report to the Secretary of Defense) (details e Kape ST 
Administration of the military ri loge program, Department oft the (accounting and reporting updating). 
1 Z 958 military assistance program for Korea, Mar. 31, 1957 elash report to the Secretary of Defense) t (details are | B- 
Soren A 9 military assistance program for Japan, Mar. 31, 1957 (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are 


888 7 — 1 redistribution of programed excesses, December 1956 (classified report to the Secretary 

pais 5 Sa military assistance program for Turkey, Mar. 31, 1957 (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are 
Savai of the military assistance program for Spain, Mar. 31, 1957 (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are classi- 
1 A the military assistance program for Pakistan, Mar. 31, 1957 (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are 


Review, of the military assistance program for Italy, Mar. 31, 1957 (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are 


Review of the military assistance program for France, March 1957 (classified report to the Secretary of Defense) (details are 
Review of the military assistance rem for the Federal Republic of Germany, Mar. 31, 1957 (classified report to the Secretary 


of Defense) (details are classifi 


Examination of the cons gh assistance program, as administered by the Department of Defense, Mar. 31, 1957 (general evalua- 


tion 7 Sees 


Review be or oe stration ofthe mutual defense assistance program for France and Turkey (classified —.— to the Assistant 
rs 


—.— Ot Defense) (programing based on unverified data from the countries, plus other classified matte: 
FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


nts amounts claimed from foreign governments for sonowery o! ocean „ costs financed under the Agricul- 
1 and Assistance Act of 1954 (failed to cl: 


$5,700,000) 


. dollar savings available in financing sales agents’ 8 on surplus agricultural commodities oe B-140820 2.7 (o) 
ander d 850 Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (unnecessary disbursements in fiscal year 1963-64 
9 

Displacement of commercial dollar sales of tallow to the United ee Republic (including a classified supplement) (title I, 17. 073 (c) 
Public 8 5 480 1 sales displaced commercial sales of $5,500, 

1 Tg — . — of corn to the United ‘Arab Republic under title 1155 ‘gricultural Trade e and Assistance Act of | B-1408 20 23.7 (a) 

on rio ted need that did not materialize. Much was sold commercially in United Arab Re public). 

acer ts ——. of po es on shipments to Colombia of food donated under title III of the Ath cultural Trade Devel- .393(b) 
opment and 8 ‘Act 0: 1954 (tariff rates did not reflect terms of agreements 3 the 1 2 ol the he 
necessary costs resulting from an inflexible policy of donating flour instead of wheat to vol lef agencies for distribu- | B-146971_..... 3.7 (b) 
tion abroad under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (unnecessary costs of $3,700,000 applicable yey a a $24,000,000 program in 
1 country, but the policy is also applicable to other countries). 

ere ‘involving primarily the lary ney ion of surplus nonfat dry milk 1 5 resaiting from infestation, excessive allowances | B-148264...... 3.7 (b) 

for transportation costs, unnecessary — ae failure to oe S. owned foreign currencies, and acceptance of un- 

verified manufacture dates; plus mgt Bar em y overseas recipients). 

Weaknesses in controls over dollar refunds due 9 Oredit Corporation for adjustments in amounts financed on cotton | B-146820. ...-- 198b) 
piecing 8 Nears 15 8 Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 ( re to claim ee and delays in col- 

c refun: 
ummary of organization and procedures for the o tion and administration of the Agricultural Trade Development and | B-137856_.-.-. . 19, 0) 

Assistants A Act of 1954 (commonly known as Publ ic Law 480 or food for peace) pts. I and II as of December 1963 (title is self- 

2 1 payment of Colombian port charges for surplus agricultural commodities sold under title I, A tural Trade Devel- | B-140820 .234(b) 
OMAt and Assistance Act of 1954 (tariff rates did not reflect terms of ts covering the comm: ). 

Excessive ocean transportation costs incurred under title I, Agricul Trade 8 =~ Assistance 2 — of 1954 (a dis- B 850 (a) 
proportionate percentage of shipments made at U.S. ex were routed to high-rate ports in East Pakistan, whereas most of 
the shipments made at Pakistan’s ex 3 were routed to lower rate ports in West Patten 

8 of claims t the United Arab Republic and Yı via for recovery of excessive ocean trasportat ion costs | B-146820...... . 278 (a) 
fines a — . y Credit Corporation under title I, Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 

3 anatory 

Inadequate controls for determini mpliance by foreign governments we restrictions placed tion of agri- | B-146820__.... 9,500.0 (c) 
cul commodities made availa! N under title I, Agricultural Trade Deve t and s Diaea on Foy A; 1 fanais paranas 
251 1 sales do not result in the increased availability of same or commodities to countries to the 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 

Unauthorized expenditures for the repair and reconstruction of a section of the Inter-American Highway in the Republic of Costa | B-118653_..... 1. 128(c) 
wae ($376,000 unauthorized). 
Unnecessary costs resulting from inadequacies in the administration of the Inter-American Highway program in the Republic | B-118653_._... 60.0 (e) 
of Panama (unn costs of $175, 

83 validity of $32,000,000 estimate of funds needed to complete Inter-American Highway (title is . 118088 32.0 (c) 
TOET costs 2 7 ies deficiencies in construction activities of the Inter-American 8 program in Costa Rica | B-118653_ 85.0 (c) 

‘unnecessary costs o i 
Unnecessary costs resulting from inadequacies in the administration of right-of-way activitieso the Inter-American Highway | B-1186853....-- A ® 


program in Costa Rica (unnecessary costs of $1,100,000). 


1 Aba: plicable. 


ted report above. 


EXPLANATIONS OF DOLLAR AMOUNTS 

To the extent possible, the dollar amounts 
represent the portions of the assistance pro- 
grams reviewed rather than monetary meas- 
ures of what was found to be questionable or 
deficient within those programs. Identifica- 
tion in these terms was not possible in every 
case, however, since some reviews were di- 
rected to an appraisal of apparent problem 
areas and restricted to indicated areas of de- 
ficiency, often on the basis of illustrative 
tests, instead of encompassing measurable 
program activities. In these cases, there- 
fore, the dollar amounts represent the por- 
tions of the programs identified as question- 
able or deficient in some respect, some of 


3 See above. 


which illustrate larger findings of undeter- 
mined amounts. Accordingly, each dollar 
amount has been identified by one of three 
letters which are explained below: 

(a) These dollar amounts are the portions 
of the p: or activity identified as ques- 
tionable or deficient in some respect. 

(b) These dollar amounts are also the por- 
tions of the program or activity identified as 
questionable or deficient in some respect, but 
are illustrative, we believe, of larger findings 
of undetermined amounts. 

(c) These dollar amounts are the values 
of the programs reviewed, and should not be 
interpreted as any indication of what was 
considered to be questionable or deficient. 


In those cases where identified deficiencies 
have been reduced to dollar amounts, these 
amounts are revealed in the narrative de- 
scriptions under the report titles. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that is 
the case for a general reduction in the 
Development Loan Fund. What we are 
doing in so many fields, the commitments 
that we have made, and on which we rely, 
the conduct of the program, the presen- 
tations to Congress, and what they may 
have lacked in careful accuracy, the fis- 
cal and economic condition that con- 
fronts the country today, the lack of 
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area in which we can cut in substantial 
amounts so that it will really register in 
the fight against inflation—these and 
other factors conjoin with exactly what 
has been happening in Great Britain in 
the last 24 hours and ought to be, in my 
judgment, a stimulus for a hard look-see 
and a reduction of this Development 
Loan program in the interest of our own 
solvency and stability. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the distinguished Senator to say 
that AID asked for money in the amount 
of approximately $10 billion for loans 
and then used that money for grants. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; it was only a kind 
of presentation. 

Mr. COTTON. After they used this 
money, it was earmarked for loans by 
Congress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, I cannot quite 
say that that would be absolutely true, 
but the impression was left here by AID 
that this was to be loan money. That 
is the important point. 

Mr. COTTON. My real question is 
this: After using this money for grants— 
whatever may have been the representa- 
tion before—was that fact reported by 
them to Congress, or did it have to be dug 
out? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It had to be dug out. 
And we asked their representatives right 
here in the Capitol what the justifica- 
tion for it was. They said, “Well, you 
gave us authority to make grants and 
loans. Therefore, we felt that we had 
a kind of discretionary authority to 
make a grant or a loan, depending on 
the circumstances and the conditions 
that obtained in the country.” 

But we had a different impression. For 
a number of years we have been assail- 
ing this idea of doling this money out 
so freely, without any return whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. COTTON. But they did not vol- 
untarily report that to Congress? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Everything we have 
here, we had to dig out, and it was like 
pulling turkey teeth to do it. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
is the case for a cut of $250 million in 
the Development Loan Fund, and I am 
willing to rest it on that basis. I hope 
the Senate will support the amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Merely for the further 
information of the Senate, I ask the 
chairman of the committee and his staff 
adviser whether the administration did 
not ask for $665,400,000 under the de- 
velopment loan program. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is the appro- 
priation requested. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. And by how 
much did the committee cut the amount 
requested? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To $620 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the committee cut 
it $45,400,000? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thatis correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois would cut 
it another $250 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
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Mr.LAUSCHE. That is all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said I do not 
believe the Senator from Ohio was here 
at the time —the House has allowed $1 
billion. There is a difference of $630 
million. If we compromise it, as we have 
done in practically all cases, on a 50-50 
basis, that would mean a restoration of 
$315 million, coming out with $685 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If we remain firm on 
that figure 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, if we accept his 
cut. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I do not believe the Senate should take 
the position that it ought to go to con- 
ference with the House on a question of 
foreign aid and compromise it at a half- 
way mark. I believe that the time has 
come for the Senate, particularly, acting 
through the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to exercise the constitutional 
primacy of the Senate in foreign policy. 
The Senate should establish a level of 
authorization for foreign aid which it 
believes ought to stand up in Congress. 

When we go to conference with the 
House on a question of taxation of rais- 
ing revenue, which is a case in which the 
House has primacy of jurisdiction, I am 
inclined to say that the Senate ought to 
make concessions to the House position. 
There is no question about the intent of 
the Constitution to give the House pri- 
mary responsibility with reference to the 
raising of revenue; this was a part of the 
Revolution of 1776, and I believe we 
ought to honor it. 

But the Constitution, in my mind, is 
just as clear in imposing primary re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy and an 
international program upon the Senate. 

I believe that to say that we should 
authorize $625 million while the House 
has authorized a billion dollars, and that 
we should go to conference and give them 
half of what they voted, is to give up and 
to yield an authority and a power which 
properly belongs to the Senate. 

As Senators know, I have been one 
who has been insisting recently, with 
reference to foreign policy, that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Sen- 
ate ought to assert their authority and 
their responsibility with reference to for- 
eign policy, to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and to the sale and distribution 
of arms around the world. I believe the 
same issue is involved before the Senate 
today. 

We should decide on the floor of the 
Senate, how much money we believe 
ought to be spent in foreign aid, and 
insist on that amount. We ought to go 
beyond the question of the amount and 
lay down procedures whereby that money 
will be spent. I am much more con- 
cerned about procedures, about control, 
about direction over our foreign aid pro- 
gram, than I am about the amount. 

The device of cutting authorization or 
of cutting appropriations belongs to the 
House of Representatives primarily. It 
is also a device which is used when one 
is desperate. It goes back to the dis- 
putes between the kings and the parlia- 
ments in England in the 16th and 17th 
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centuries. I believe we have moved be- 
yond that, and that we should try to 
settle these differences on a somewhat 
more rational basis, giving recognition to 
the proper procedure and the assign- 
ment of authority and responsibility. 

Every member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations knows that I have been 
as willing as anyone on the committee 
to set limitations upon the authority of 
the executive branch, to insist that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, acting 
for the Senate, be consulted; that it give 
advice; that it exercise real authority 
with reference to the foreign policy on 
this bill and every other bill. 

I do not believe that at this point we 
ought to be pushed into the position of 
saying that the only way the Senate can 
control or direct or influence foreign 
policy is by refusing to authorize the ex- 
penditure of money. I do not believe 
we have come to that desperate point. I 
believe we can still consider procedures, 
that we can still give advice and can still 
give consent. 

We should not take the position that 
the only way the Senate can exercise any 
influence on our foreign aid program is 
the negative one of saying, “We will not 
give you any money.” ‘This is the argu- 
ment that is being made in support of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois: “Do not give them any 
money.” This is not the constitutional 
conception of the U.S. Senate. It may 
come close to the conception of the pre- 
revolutionary conception of a House of 
Representatives. But the Senate was 
conceived as having a different func- 
tion—of developing ideas, giving direc- 
tion, forming policy, and bringing that 
policy and determination to bear on the 
actual decision. 

In my judgment, the technique pro- 
posed here of cutting by almost 50 per- 
cent the authorization for foreign aid is 
the kind of action that we should take 
only in an extreme case, and I do not 
believe that we have reached that point. 

Therefore, I suggest that we not agree 
to the proposed amendment. Rather, we 
should deal with procedures, processes 
and methods by which the advice and 
the consent of the Senate on foreign 
policy are to be made effective, and not 
resort to the desperate device of cutting 
appropriations and accepting for the 
Senate the methods which may be jus- 
tified for the House of Representatives 
but which are not justified for the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the House bill cut the fig- 
ure from $1.2 billion to $1 billion for each 
of the fiscal years 1967 through 1971; 
that the Senate bill struck out the words 
“$1,200,000,000” and the words “subse- 
quent fiscal year,” and authorized $620 
million for the fiscal year 1967; and that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois would cut that $620 million 
by $250 million more. 

Mr. McCARTHY. To $370 million. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. To $375 million. 
So the difference would be a billion dol- 
lars in 5 years, in the House bill, and 
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$375 million for 1 year, in the Senate 
bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota agree with the fig- 
ure given by the Senator from Illinois, 
that $228 million of funds are available 
now under previous acts? 

Mr. McCARTHY. As far as I know 
that is the exact figure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not think that 
it has much bearing upon the decision 
to be made here with reference to an 
authorization. 

I take slight issue with my friend, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. I 
was surprised to find him defending 
William McChesney Martin on foreign 
aid since I know that he disagrees with 
William McChesney Martin in one area 
he has competency: To determine the 
interest rates of the country. I know 
that the Senator from Indiana rejects 
almost every position that William Mc- 
Chesney Martin has taken on interest 
rates and fiscal policy through the years. 

I am distressed to find that the Sen- 
ator is quoting William McChesney 
Martin on foreign aid. As far as I know, 
nobody has ever credited him with com- 
petency in that field. 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to point out to 
my dear friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] what I am trying to do is 
to put in focus what the administration 
said is a very important program. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin is one of our 
chief monetary officers. If we are to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the admin- 
tration on foreign aid, there should be 
accepted the opinions of some of their 
chief supervisors. I am not accepting 
his supervisor, but I would reject pro- 
posals of the administration. I would 
do this to show the conflict in the ad- 
ministration on this policy and how they 
find themselves in conflict. 

This was no more vividly portrayed 
than it was by the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives at page 16185 of the 
Recorp of July 19, 1966, in which Mr. 
Maxon points out something that I have 
been trying, and I know that the Senator 
from Minnesota has been trying to find 
out for some time: whether there is to be 
a supplemental request, how big it is 
going to be, and, if we are going to spend 
this money, how much it will be. 

Mr. Manon states: 

If this situation should develop— 


Speaking about the increasing cost of 
Federal expenditures— 
in my opinion it would be most damaging to 
the welfare of the country, economically, and 
otherwise. 


Mr. Manon quotes from the news story 
about the President in which the Presi- 
dent said: 

While saying a tax increase is one alterna- 
tive to a hold-down in non-defense spending, 
Johnson said there will be no decision by 
him on this until the appropriation bills are 
further along in Congress and after it has 
been determined how much additional spend- 
ing will be required in Vietnam. 
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He [meaning the President] said there will 
be a request for a substantial supplemental 
appropriation for Vietnam. 


I might call to the attention of the 
Senator that when I asked the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Budget Director 
that same question about 2 weeks ago 
they said that they knew of no such sup- 
plemental request being prepared. Now, 
here is an interesting fact. Mr. MAHON 
says: 

There will be a substantial additional re- 
quest for defense. I might interpolate, it 
could be $10 billion. I do not know how 
much it will be, and neither does the Presi- 
dent “but that it is impossible at this stage 
to tell how much it will be.” 


He said: 

This is the largest single defense appro- 
priation bill presented to Congress since 
World War II. This huge defense bill is not 
spoken of boastfully or capriciously. I speak 
of it with deep regret. Even without the 
anticipated supplemental request, the De- 
partment of Defense will have available to it 
during the current fiscal year, which began 
on July 1, the sum of $100 billion. 


If we want to cut down nondefense 
spending, which the President said we 
should do, I share the view of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. Here 
is the place to start. 

My comment on the words of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
even ignoring the wisdom of William 
McChesney Martin, or the nonwisdom of 
his statements, the truth remains, that 
if we are going to cut any place, except 
in the defense budget, it will have to 
be in foreign aid. I think that it is a 
good time to start. 

I hate to see my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
led down the paths of expenditures, but 
if that is his choice, we will have to let 
him go. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Senator 
There is a rather strong tradition in this 
country with regard to using a man who 
has proved himself in one field, in every 
other field. An astronaut, because he 
has done well in space, becomes an ex- 
pert in politics; a baseball player, because 
he has done well, becomes an expert in 
another field; or a movie actor, even if 
he was a bad actor, is considered com- 
petent in other fields. 

The Senator from Indiana proposes 
that a man, who in his judgment has 
been proved wrong in the area of his 
competence, and having accepted that 
he was a failure, or at least that he was 
not a reliable judge in his field of com- 
petence—the Senator from Indiana has 
said that we should use him in a field in 
which he claims no competence. I am 
apprehensive that this would establish 
a new trend. People would run for office 
because they would not be competent in 
their own field. 

The Senator is today opening up a new 
approach to political office: that if a 
man can prove he has not been com- 
petent in his own field, then he should 
be consulted with respect to his judg- 
ment in fields foreign to his field of com- 
petence; that this is a justification for 
his advice and being accepted in another 
field. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not put those 
tags on Mr. Martin, even though they 
may be appropriate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator dis- 
agreed with the interest policy of Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr. HARTKE. I do not wish to dis- 
agree 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator dis- 
agreed with his tax proposals. 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to make it clear 
that I did not put the tags on him. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ishall. 

Mr. HARTKE. Ishall be glad to join 
in putting those tags on him. 

As far as Mr. Martin is concerned, I 
think that perhaps we could put him 
in charge of the AID program. This 
might make him more of an expert. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We are spending 
up to $3 billion a month in connection 
with the Vietnamese war. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois would 
cut our total development loal. program 
down to $370 million a year. This is ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the amount 
we are spending, not on an annual basis, 
but every month, in connection with the 
Vietnamese war. 

I think that we should run some risks 
and take some chances on losing some 
money in development loans, and that 
we can afford to authorize up to $620 or 
$650 million a year, when at the same 
time we are prepared to spend roughly 
$3 billion a month in pursuit of the 
Vietnamese war. Even though we lose 
some of it, it is the kind of premium or 
risk investment that we should be will- 
ing to take. 

I urge the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 


LAND TO BE SET ASIDE IN MON- 
TANA FOR CERTAIN INDIANS 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2948, to set aside certain lands 
in Montana for the Indians of the Con- 
federated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill S. 
2948 to set aside certain lands in Mon- 
tana for the Indians of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flat- 
head Reservation, Mont., which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in the 487 acres, more 
or less, described below are hereby declared 
to be held in trust for the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Montana. 

PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN, MONTANA 


Township 18 north, range 21 west, section 
8, lot 7; section 17, lot 2. 

The areas described aggregate 66.54 acres. 

Township 19 north, range 23 west, section 
31, northeast quarter southwest quarter. 

The area described contains 40 acres. 

Beginning at the southwest corner of 
southeast quarter southeast quarter section 
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14, township 18 north, range 20 west, prin- 
cipal meridian, from the initial point— 

north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 660 feet, 
east 330 feet, 

north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 1,320 feet, 
east 990 feet, 

south 0 degrees 01 minutes east, 275.9 feet, 

south 59 degrees 0 minutes west, 849.6 feet, 

south 45 degrees 33 minutes east, 43.1 feet, 
south 58 degrees 50 minutes west, 96 feet, 
south 31 degrees 10 minutes east, 130 feet, 
south 56 degrees 37 minutes east, 298 feet, 
south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 72.7 feet, 

north 56 degrees 37 minutes west, 377.6 
feet, 

south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 462.8 feet, 

north 89 degrees 35 minutes east, 314.3 
feet, 

south 0 degrees 22 minutes east, 589.5 feet, 

west 858 feet to the point of beginning. 

The tract as described contains 28.66 acres, 
more or less. 

Township 21 north, range 20 west, section 
36, southeast quarter southeast quarter, east 
half east half east half northeast quarter 
southwest quarter southwest quarter south- 
east quarter, north half southeast quarter 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, east 
half east half southwest quarter southeast 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter south- 
west southeast quarter, northeast 
quarter southwest quarter southeast quarter. 

The areas described aggregate 58.4375 acres. 

Beginning at the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 1, township 20 north, range 20 west, 
principal meridian, Montana. 

Thence from the initial point, east along 
north line of said section 1,660 feet, south 0 
degrees 01 minutes east, 396 feet, west 660 
feet, north 0 degrees 01 minutes west, 396 
feet, to the point of be s 

The area described contains 6 acres, more 
or less. 

Township 22 north, range 24 west, section 
33, southeast quarter southeast quarter. 

The area described contains 40 acres. 

Township 21 north, range 20 west, section 
11, east half southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, section 12, northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, southwest quarter northwest 
quarter, south half northwest quarter north- 
west quarter, northeast quarter northwest 
quarter northwest quarter, south half north- 
west quarter northwest quarter northwest 
quarter, northeast quarter northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter northwest quarter. 

The areas described aggregate 137.5 acres. 

Township 16 north, range 19 west, section 
16, west half east half southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southwest quarter. : 

The area described contains 80 acres. 

Beginning at the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 16, township 16 north, range 19 west, 
from the initial point— 

north 0 degrees 02 minutes west 1,320 feet, 
east 1,317.36 feet, south 0 degrees 02 minutes 
east 528 feet, west 462 feet, south 0 degrees 
22 minutes east, 792 feet, west 857.34 feet, 
along section line to point of beginning, ex- 
cepting east half northwest quarter north- 
east quarter southwest quarter southwest 
quarter and west half west northeast quar- 
ters northeast quarter southwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 16, township 16 
north, range 19 west. 

The area described contains 29.725 acres, 
more or less. 

The areas of the tracts listed above aggre- 
gate 486.8625 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. This Act shail become effective 
when the Tribal Council of the Confeder- 
ated Salish and Kootenai Tribes by resolu- 
tion accepts the transfer of the property in- 
volved. 

Src. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
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claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. The Court of Claims is 
directed to make the same determination in 
connection with any claim against the 
United States adjudicated by it. 


Mr. METCALF. The House has 
amended S. 2948 in only one technical 
way—that is, to correct the total acreage 
to be conveyed by this bill. As passed 
by the Senate, a total of 526.8 acres 
would have gone to the Flathead Indians, 
but the correct figure is 487.8. I have 
discussed this change with the members 
of the Interior Committee, and it is 
agreeable to the chairman. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House 
to S. 2948. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, unless 
there are other speakers, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum for a short time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. I 
have an amendment that I intended to 
offer which would cut the development 
loan fund by $200 million. It is my be- 
lief that the pending amendment should 
be adopted, but if it is not, then I will 
offer the one I intended to present. 

Unfortunately, I was not in the 
Chamber to hear all of the debate, and I 
am sure that some of the facts I will pre- 
sent about the development loan pro- 
gram have been made available to most 
Senators. In any event I want to docu- 
ment the evidence to support the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Last year, the Development Loan Fund 
had available for expenditure, a total of 
$780,212,000. For the fiscal year 1967, 
the year for which funds are being cur- 
rently authorized in the pending 
measure, there will be available $848,- 
862,000 in the aggregate when the 
amount authorized by the committee 
for development loans; namely, $620 mil- 
lion is added to the carryover, reim- 
bursements, repayments, and recoveries 
from appropriations of past years. 

If the sum recommended by the com- 
mittee is permitted to stand, it will mean 
that we will be making available to the 
Development Loan Fund, in fiscal year 
1967, almost $70 million more than was 
made available last year. 

In my opinion, for Congress to lavish 
these funds on the Development Loan 
Fund amounts to waste to the nth degree. 
Especially, in view of the fact that AID 
was unable to obligate more than half 
of the funds available to the DLF in 
fiscal year 1966. 

As of May 31, AID had only obligated 
$360 million out of the $780 million avail- 
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able. More than 50 percent of the obli- 
gational authority was still available to 
the Development Loan Fund when the 
last month of fiscal year 1966 arrived. 
But, lo and behold, during the last month 
of fiscal year 1966, the AID obligated 
$367 million of development loan funds. 

Mr. President, there is no question that 
Congress has consistently made more 
money available for development lending 
than can be used for sound economic 
projects, and the amount reported by the 
committee for fiscal year 1967 is no ex- 
ception. 

I am convinced that most of the $367 
million that has been obligated in June 
of 1966 will be deobligated because the 
commitments are not firm. 

But this is the normal way for operat- 
ing the AID program and it is no wonder 
because Congress makes excess funds 
available. AID cannot find good proj- 
ects, so in the closing days of the fiscal 
year they proceed to obligate funds hel- 
ter skelter and the taxpayers’ funds go 
down the rathole. 

I wish I were able to give the countries 
involved, in which obligations were made 
during June of 1966. I could almost cer- 
tify, from past experience, that the ob- 
ligations were made without there being 
any idea what the money was going to 
be used for. It is because of this method 
of excess financing that these programs 
have been so costly, and really why there 
has been so much waste. 

Furthermore, the excess amount of 
money available in the Development 
Loan Fund has caused AID to institute 
unsound practices in general. Foremost 
among these are the so-called program 
loans. 

Mr. President, it was never intended 
that the Development Loan Program 
should be used for the purchase of com- 
modities. The program was designed for 
project-type aid that would enable the 
developing country to enjoy self-sustain- 
ing growth. 

But during the past few years there 
has been instance after instance where 
loans are made in order to give the host 
country the opportunity to buy food and 
other consumable goods. When the De- 
velopment Loan Fund was first created 
in 1958, under the Mutual Security Act, 
and later, when it was revised under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, it was 
contemplated by Congress that develop- 
ment loans would be applied to specific 
projects, either of a public or private na- 
ture, that were found to be feasible on 
economic grounds. But there has been 
a shortage, so to speak, of these eco- 
nomic projects because the developing 
nations have encountered obstacles in 
trying to conceive projects that meet de- 
velopment criteria and, consequently, 
development loan funds have been piling 
up and have been left begging. To rid 
itself of these huge unobligated balances, 
AID, in my opinion, has devised the pro- 
gram loan system. 

Through this loan system, dollars are 
made available to finance essential im- 
ports, and the recipient country commits 
itself to particular economic policies at 
the behest of AID. As the country im- 
plements these policies to AID’s satis- 
faction, funds under the loans are re- 
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leased intermittently. The local ecur- 
rency generated by the sale of the 
commodities that have been imported 
under the program loan are placed in a 
special account by AID and made avail- 
able to the country for mutually agreed 
upon projects or sectors in the recipient 
nation’s budget. Thus, Mr. President, 
it might be stated that program loans 
made from the Development Loan Fund 
are quite similar to title IV loans made 
under Public Law 480. 

Mr. President, development Ioan funds 
should not be used to finance commodity 
imports because the payout on develop- 
ment loans is long term, usually 40 
years. Commodity imports are normally 
quickly consumed and should be financed 
on a short-term basis, usually a maxi- 
mum of 10 years but preferably for 3 to 
5 years. In any event, the criteria for 
development loans spelled out in section 
201 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, which is quoted below, in 
my opinion, precludes the use of develop- 
ment loan funds for program loans. 

Sec. 201. GENERAL AUTHORITY. — * * * 

(b) The President is authorized to make 
loans payable as to principal and interest 
in United States dollars on such terms and 
conditions as he may determine, in order 
to promote the economic development of 
less developed friendly countries and areas, 
with emphasis upon assisting long-range 
plans and programs designed to develop eco- 
nomic resources and increase productive 
capacities. In so doing, the President shall 
take into account (1) whether financing 
could be obtained in whole or in part from 
other free-world sources on reasonable terms, 
including private sources within the United 
States, (2) the economic and technical 
soundness of the activity to be financed, in- 
cluding the capacity of the recipient country 
to repay the loan at a reasonable rate of 
interest, (3) whether the activity gives 
reasonable promise of contributing to the 
development of economic resources or to the 
increase of productive capacities in further- 
ance of the purposes of this title, (4) the 
consistency of the activity with, and its re- 
lationship to, other development activities 
being undertaken or planned, and its con- 
tribution to realizable long-range objectives, 
(5) the extent to which the recipient coun- 
try is showing a responsiveness to the vital 
economic, political, and social concerns of 
its people, and demonstrating a elear de- 
termination to take effective self-help meas- 
ures, (6) the possible effects upon the United 
States economy, with special reference to 
areas of substantial labor surplus, of the 
loan involved. 


I shall quote further from the same 
section, but I want to point out that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
added prerequisites 7, 8, and 9, and I shall 
also read them. 

I shall do so because, as I have said, 
it was never intended that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund should be used for any 
purposes other than those designated and 
outlined in section 201. In my opinion 
section 201 provides for project loans that 
enhance the economic development of 
the newly emerging and underdeveloped 
nation. 

I shall now read prerequisites 7, 8, and 
9 which have been added to the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 by the committee 

in the pending measure. 

(T) The degree to which the recipient 
country is making progress toward respect 
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for the rule of law, freedom of expression, 
and of the press, and recognition of the im- 
portance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise; 

(8) The degree to which the recipient 
country is taking steps to improve its climate 
for private investment, both domestic and 
foreign, through the encouragement of maxi- 


ment between national and non-national and 
between public and private enterprises and 
products, through adequate protection of in- 
dustrial property rights (such as patents and 
trademarks); and 

(9) Whether the activity to be financed 
will contribute to the achievement of self- 
sustaining growth. Loans shall be made un- 
der this title only upon a finding of reason- 
able prospects of repayment. 


Mr. President, these three added re- 
quirements show further that it was not 
the intent of Congress that a develop- 
ment loan should be used to finance the 
purchase of any commodity for imme- 
diate consumption. Yet, in case after 
case during the past few years exactly 
that has been done. I wish I could state 
to the Senate the countries that have 
been afforded loans during June of 1966. 
Practically all of these loans have been 
so-called program loans wherein com- 
modity imports will be financed. 

By using development loan funds to 
finance commodity imports, AID is 
merely exacerbating the ability of the 
developing nations to service their debts. 
The extent of the severity of this prob- 
lem has long been of concern to the 
World Bank, as is indicated in language 
that I shall now read. 

According to information contained in 
the justifications furnished the Senate 
Appropriations Committee by AID, the 
total debt of developing countries has 
now reached $35 billion, and probably 
is as much as $40 billion, or almost seven 
times the annual value of net aid from 
DAC countries in recent years. 

This debt includes a good deal of 
short-term, high-interest debt, which 
does not appear in the statistics of AID. 


Needless to say, the same thing may be 
applied to aid furnished by us. A good 
portion of our aid is being used, 
President, not only to take care of the 
interest that may be due us on past loans 
we have made, but more so to pay the 
interest on loans that have 


years nor for 30 years, but usually for 
from 5 to 10 years, and the interest rate 
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they extract ranges from 4 to 6 per- 
cent. Indeed we are paying them well. 

When anybody tells me that the un- 
derprivileged people of Asia and other 
parts of the world are getting a good 
deal of assistance from our rich allies, I 
say they get it, but we pay for it, through 
the grants and soft loans we make avail- 
able out of the Development Loan Fund. 
I think it is ridiculous. 

Mr. President, a second unsound prac- 
tice by AID, which surfaces because of 
the presence of excess funding in the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, is the granting . 
of loans that should be financed in a 
businesslike manner by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The most conspicuous example of in- 
stances of this type is the nation of Israel. 
Here is a nation—im sound economic 
condition—which is well able to pay on 
regular commercial terms for what it 
gets, still on the loan Hst of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund in fiscal year 1966. 

It would seem that Israel will never 
get off the sof t-loan dole. In fiscal year 
1962, development loans aggregating $45 
million were made. In fiscal year 1963, 
the congressional presentation indicated 
that loans amounting to $20 million 
would be made. Actually, loans totaling 
$45 million were again made in 1963, or 
$25 million more than the amount pre- 
sented to the Congress. In fiscal year 
1964, $20 million was programed accord- 
ing to the presentation made to the Con- 
gress and the same amount, $20 million, 
was actually made available. In fiscal 
year 1965, the program presented to Con- 
gress indicated that loans would be 
made in the range of $0 to $10 million. 
Actually, loans aggregating $20 million 
were made in 1965. 

In other words, every loan made in the 
last 4 or 5 years to Israel exceeded the 
amount that was presented to Congress. 

One again in fiscal year 1966, it was 
contemplated that loans would be made 
in the range of $0 to $10 million. Ac- 
tually, loans of $10 million were made in 
fiscal year 1966, and to make matters 
worse, they were for commodity imports. 
And I repeat, these loans, or this form 
of a loan, should be made for the eco- 
nomic development of the country; but 
here we have a classic example of this 
loan fund being used to buy consumable 
commodities for Israel as well as many 
other countries. 

The astounding fact is that Israel re- 
ceives any soft loans at all. This nation 
is well off and should be able to get along 
with regular financing through either the 
Export-Import Bank or the World Bank. 

Mr. President, I have here two ex- 
hibits, which give the details on program 
loans that we have made to Israel during 
the past 2 years and I ask that they be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tastre IV.—Status of development loans 

[In thousands of dollars and equivalent] 
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Loan status as of Dec. 31, 1964: Amount 
r E $8, 000 
Ir a a eaea 
PURDON IAT GR RAAE S INE E CE a 
Interest collected_......-.... ---......-. 

Loan terms: 

P 20 years 
Grace period—— 5 years. 
Interest rate 3½ percent. 
Currency of repayment U.S. dollars. 


PURPOSE OF LOAN 

To assist the Government of Israel to meet 
the foreign exchange costs of imports of 
capital equipment and materials for the 
country's investment program. 

Eligible commodities include equipment 
for chemical, plastics, pharmaceutical, and 
metals manufacturers, construction and 
earth-moving machinery, and automotive 
and railway vehicles. 

The growth of Israel's economy has been 
very impressive, and in recent years GNP has 
increased about 10% per year. Israel’s de- 
velopment program consists of well-con- 
ceived priorities and operates through an 
elaborate system of fiscal, monetary and 
other controls designed to provide maximum 
stimulus to the economy by encouraging the 
most productive enterprises. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 

The documentation to meet the conditions 
precedent to disbursement has only recently 
been submitted by the Government of Israel. 
This is under review. It is expected that re- 
quests for reimbursement for eligible ex- 
penditures will result in most of these funds 
being disbursed during CY 1965. 

PROCUREMENT SOURCES 

All equipment, materials and related serv- 
ices to be financed by the loan will be pro- 
cured in the U.S. 


Taste IV.—Status of development loans 
[In thousands of dollars and equivalent] 
Country: Israel. 
Title and number of loan: Commodity fi- 
nancing, 271—H-120. 
Date authorized: June 23, 1966. 
Loan status as of June 30, 1966: 


Repaym 


Currency of repayment... U.S. dollars. 


The essential purpose of the loan is to as- 
sist the Government of Israel to meet the 
foreign exchange costs of imports to carry on 
the investment and production necessary for 
continued development of the Israel economy. 

All goods and related services financed 
with loan funds will be procured in the 
United States. The loan is subject to such 
other terms and conditions as the AID. may 
deém advisable, including approval of the 
specific categories of imports to be financed 
from the loan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, funds 
available for foreign assistance are 
limited and they should be made avail- 
able to those nations that are truly in 
need, if they are to be made available at 
all. 
For a number of years now, Congress 
has been told that Israel, like Greece and 
Taiwan, was a transitional country in 
which aid is expected to be ended over 
the next several years. Well, both 
Greece and Taiwan—neither of which is 
as well off as Israel—have been taken off 
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the economic aid list but, somehow, 
Israel manages to remain on the dole, 
getting the advantage of soft loans from 
the Development Loan Fund. 

Mr. President, I am told that exhibits 
E and F, which I hold in my hand, are 
classified, and therefore I shall not ask 
that they be printed in the Rrecorp, nor 
shallI read them. But again, they show, 
Mr. President, that the funds borrowed 
will be used in order to finance the pur- 
chase of commodities. 

The amount recommended by the For- 
eign Relations Committee for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund should be reduced 
by the $250 million called for in the 
pending amendment. I am confident 
that if this is done, there may be a slim 
chance of getting the Development Loan 
Fund on a sound economic footing. I 
want to remind Senators that if the 
pending amendment is adopted, there 
will still remain $598,862,000 for develop- 
ment lending in fiscal year 1967, which 
could be devoted hopefully to sound 
economic projects in the developing na- 
tions rather than to wasteful program 
loans, as has been done by AID during 
the past few years. 

If the AID fund is reduced by the $250 
million called for in the pending amend- 
ment then AID may get the message. 

It may stop obligating funds in the 
last month of the fiscal year. It may 
stop making so-called program loans 
for commodity imports. It may conform 
with the intent of Congress by making 
loans for projects that are economically 
feasible. 

At least, Mr. President, these are my 
hopes. 

I shall vote for the pending amend- 
ment and I urge Senators to do likewise. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ili- 
nois. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] and the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay” and 
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the Senator from Kansas would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 145 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 

Aiken Pulbright Prouty 
Allott Gore Proxmire 
Bennett Griffin Randolph 
Bible Gruening Robertson 

8 Hartke Russell, S. C. 
Burdick Hickenlooper Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va Hill Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. va Holland Simpson 
Cannon Hruska Smathers 
Carlson Jackson Smith 
Church Jordan,N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dirksen McIntyre Thurmond 
Dominick Metcalf Tower 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del 
Ellender Morse Yarborough 
Ervin Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Mundt Young, Ohio 
Fong Murphy 

NAYS—34 
Anderson Javits Montoya 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Bayh Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Brewster Lausche Nelson 
Case Long, Mo. Neuberger 
Clark Long, La. Pastore 
Cooper Mansfield Pell 
Douglas McCarthy Ribicoff 
‘dings 
Hart McGovern Williams, N.J., 
Hayden Mondale 
Inouye Monroney 
NOT VOTING—7 

Bass McClellan Sparkman 
Dodd Pearson 
Magnuson Scott 


So Mr. Dirksen’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 678. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] proposes 
amendment No. 678, as follows: 

On page 3, before the period at the end 
of line 24, insert a comma and the follow- 


ing: “and by striking out 1 per centum’ 
and substituting 2 per centum’ ”, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
should like to get the yeas and nays on 
the proposed amendment, because it is 
my understanding that a vote will be 
required. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The proposed 
amendment is very simple. It would 
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provide that in the development loans, 
which have now been set at $370 million, 
the interest rate would be raised over 
the first 10-year period, which is given 
as a grace period in the development 
loans, from 1 percent, which is provided 
in the committee bill, to 2 percent. 

I shall not discuss the proposed 
amendment at length, but I wish to call 
to the attention of Senators the fact that 
an interest rate as low as 1 percent is 
not available to any American citizen, 
in any way whatsoever, on any loan pro- 
gram affiliated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The lowest interest rate gen- 
erally in effect for anyone in this coun- 
try is under the REA loans, at 2 percent. 

With our deficit financing, it is costing 
us 496 percent to borrow money from our 
citizens, and we are then asking our 
Government to give it away for 10 years, 
with no principal payments, and at only 
1 percent interest. 

It does not seem correct to me that we 
should go forward in this way. 

Mr. President, while we have a suffi- 
cient number of Members present, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, as I 
said, I am not going to take a long time, 
but I do call the attention of Senators 
to page 9 of the committee report. 

In the committee report, for the sec- 
ond portion, after the grace period, the 
interest rate is raised from 2% to 3 per- 
cent, but nothing is done on the first 
10 years of the interest rate. 

We have an SBA disaster loan for our 
own people, but we ask our own people, 
when they are trying to get help from 
their own Government to help overcome 
disasters in their areas, to pay an in- 
terest rate of 3 percent. 

It seems to me only proper, with this 
kind of interest situation facing our own 
people in the United States, that the very 
least we can do is to say to other nations: 
“You can pay at least 2 percent interest 
in the process of getting money from the 
Treasury of the United States.” 

I would cite college housing as an ex- 
ample in the point I am trying to make. 
We have established the improvement 
of our educational system and facilities 
as part of our national policy yet 3 per- 
cent is required to be repaid into the 
Treasury for college housing loans. The 
same thing is true in connection with 
academic facilities. The Economic De- 
velopment Act rate is 3.75 percent to 4 
percent; under the National Defense 
Education Act it is 3 percent; and under 
the Farmers Home Loan it is 3 to 5 per- 
cent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand 
the Senator’s presentation, his amend- 
ment would establish an interest rate 
not more than the lowest interest rate 
known in this country, on any basis, of 
any kind whatsoever—specifically, the 
REA interest rate—and also it would be 
23% percent less than the current cost 
of money to the Federal Government. Is 
that correct? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I believe that this explains the en- 
tire situation in a nutshell. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I say to my friend 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] that I 
think his amendment is sound, therefore 
I look forward to voting for it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. I appreciate his support 
and I hope that the amendment is 
adopted. 

I think that we are all taking a new 
look at the fiscal situation in this coun- 
try. I think it has been intensified, as 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
said in the process of debate on the pre- 
vious vote, by the British situation at 
this time in which they are taking 
drastic action to prevent devaluation of 
the pound. This matter is accentuated 
even more by the recent conference 
which the President had with certain 
Senators and the leadership of the House, 
in order to say to Congress, as a whole, 
that we have to do something to put our 
financial situation in order. This is one 
way we can do something about it. 

I am not so naive as to believe that 
every nation that receives this money is 
going to pay us 2 percent interest. I 
suspect that we will find the situation 
as in the past. In the past the AID pro- 
gram has folded interest money, which 
is not being repaid, into the principal 
amount and then has gone ahead and 
refinanced it. 

In view of the fact, as the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] pointed out, 
we have had over $117 billion already 
expended on this program to date with 
commitments beyond that to the inter- 
national agencies, it seems to me proper 
that when these countries come to us for 
money—which our taxpayers cannot get 
anywhere—that we should make them 
pay at least 2 percent for the privilege 
of those funds. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
if we cannot get something better. I 
do not think that it goes far enough. 1 
shall support it if we cannot get some- 
thing better. 

This has been a matter of considerable 
discussion for several years in our for- 
eign aid debates and there are some 
facets of it that I believe the Senate 
should take into account. 

I believe that 2 percent for the first 10 
years is too low, and that paying 3 per- 
cent after the first 10 years is too low. 

I certainly think that after the first 
10 years, the so-called grace period, if 
the projects for which the money was 
loaned were worthwhile at all, the Amer- 
ican people ought to get back, if possible, 
the use of the money, which is, of course, 
an interest rate far below the legal rate 
of interest in most of the countries in 
which we are making the loans. 

I would have the Senator from Colo- 
rado consider the desirability of a rate 
of 3 percent, which is still below the cost 
of the use of money for the first 10 years, 
and the cost of the use of the money, or 
the interest rate, thereafter. I have 
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urged this proposal for some years past, 
and in broad summary my reasons are 
as follows: 

Although there are differences in the 
interest rates charged by other countries 
in their foreign aid loan programs, Can- 
ada, for example, charges an interest rate 
lower than ours; but let us face it: she 
does not make loans, even in relation to 
her national wealth, anywhere nearly 
comparable with the loans the United 
States makes. 

France, I say in all fairness, makes a 
great many grants rather than loans; 
but as is also characteristic of the French 
foreign aid program, most of the aid 
from France goes to her former colonies, 
rather than to the areas of the world 
that have not had a French colonial 
interest in years gone by. 

West Germany has an interest rate of 
5 percent. It will be found that al- 
though the rates are somewhat spotty, 
by and large, other countries charge 
higher interest, I am advised, than does 
the United States. 

But there is another facet that I should 
like to have the Senator from Colorado 
consider, and that is the effect of the 
low-interest-rate psychology upon the 
government we seek to benefit. In our 
debate yesterday in connection with an- 
other amendment, it was pointed out 
that the Agency for International De- 
velopment does not have the salutary 
checking requirement that is imposed in 
our own country upon Government 
agencies that seek appropriations from 
our Government for the building of 
various projects; to wit, the Corps of 
Army Engineers, in connection with dam, 
reclamation, and flood control programs; 
or, for that matter, in connection with 
other public works programs. We have 
a benefit-cost ratio requirement that 
must be shown. But we have not in- 
sisted upon such a requirement in the 
expenditure of American funds in con- 
nection with the AID program. I have 
carefully analyzed the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s reports of criticism of our AID pro- 
gram over the years. In my judgment, 
what stands out as one of the causes of 
much of the inefficiency that character- 
izes some of the AID program is the very 
fact that loans are not sufficiently con- 
sidered in order to assure the Ameri- 
can people that they will go into good 
projects. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I feel sure that the 
Senator from Oregon remembers that in 
the past I have supported amendments 
offered by the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Alaska raising the in- 
terest rate. We went up that hill and 
we came down that hill several times. I 
am trying to exercise forbearance. 

I have great sympathy for the point 
the Senator from Oregon is making. 
His point is well taken. But if we can 
at least get the rate up to the lowest level 
at which our own citizens can borrow 
it, we shall be making one step up the 
hill and be making a footprint that will 
give us enough leverage to go forward 
next year. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. That is 
why I will support the Senator’s amend- 
ment if that is the vote I am called upon 
to cast. 
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But I should like to speak a little 
longer, if the Senate will permit, in re- 
gard to the effect of the low interest rates 
on other countries. It has a tendency 
for the submission of projects not so 
strong as they would have been had the 
country known it would have to pay a 
higher interest rate. Some pretty slip- 
shod work has been done over the years 
in connection with the making of AID 
loans. I think that a fair interest rate 
has a good chance to help guarantee to 
the American people that there will be a 
sounder program of projects than is 
likely to be the case if it is almost a give- 
away interest program. 

Furthermore, I cannot escape taking 
note of what the fiscal policies of some 
of these countries are in regard to some 
of the loans they make. When we make 
this AID money available at a low in- 
terest rate, what it amounts to, as I 
pointed out in the analysis I gave yester- 
day in connection with another amend- 
ment, is greater economic savings to 
these countries using this AID money in 
relation to the economic resources of the 
country. 

And what is their interest rate? 

It is 12, 13, 14, 15 percent—in some in- 
stances, the record shows it goes up to 
34 percent. 

That is why we often hear criticism 
that we are soft in regard to the handling 
of our own taxpayers’ money. These 
governments do not do it with their own 
money. It seems to me that we should 
not let them make excess profits off the 
American taxpayer by way of saving on 
the interest rate, as a result of the sav- 
ings we make available to them so that 
they will have more capital to loan out at 
their exorbitant interest rates. 

The last point I should like to make, 
which is one of our most serious prob- 
lems in connection with the Alliance for 
Progress program, is trying to get them 
to adopt interest reform, to bring down 
their interest rates to a reasonable 
amount so that their people will not be 
gouged by excessive interest rates which 
the countries charge. I think we have 
an opportunity to teach a good lesson 
here. We say to them that we want to 
make sure that the project will be one 
which will pay off, that if it is a sure 
loser we should not be making the loan 
in the first place. If it is a project that 
has a favorable benefit-cost ratio, then 
we should make the loan. 

That is the kind of foreign aid I want 
to support. That is why Senators hear 
me say that I would increase foreign aid 
for that kind of program. If they are 
sound projects, the American taxpayer 
should be entitled to repayment and also 
to the cost of the use of the money in- 
terest rate. 

I think that this is a lesson we should 
teach in connection with the whole sys- 
tem of a sound program of economic 
freedom, or private enterprise. We can- 
not reconcile the interest rate program 
we have been following, in my judgment, 
with what I think is the responsibility 
we owe the people who invest their money 
in sound projects and expect them to pay 
a fair interest rate. 

I know that the Senator from Colo- 
rado has already answered my question, 
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because I was going to suggest to him 
if he would be willing to make that 3 
percent for the first 10 years and the 
cost of the use of the money interest rate 
after 10 years. Apparently, the Senator 
feels that the proposal which I have 
made from time to time in past years 
could not pass this session of Congress— 
although I should like to try—and he 
feels that he should settle for the 2 per- 
cent and do nothing about the interest 
rate after 10 years. I would at least 
plead with him to modify his amend- 
ment so that after 10 years interest rate 
it would be 3 percent but the cost of 
use of the money interest rate would be 
left at 2 percent for a starter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his support and thank 
him also for the.cogent comments he has 
made concerning these problems. 

I would suggest that the question of 
the interest rates after 10 years could 
come up in a separate amendment. One 
of the things my proposal would do on 
the first 10 years, would be to make sure 
that each country knows that the devel- 
opment loan is in fact a loan and not a 
grant. This is part of the problem we 
have had in the past, and part of the 
reason, I suspect, why AID administra- 
tions over a period of time have taken 
the authority which has been given to 
them and given over $10 billion worth of 
grants which Congress at least was led 
to believe were loans originally. I think, 
by putting this up to 2 percent, we can 
really make an impact by showing the 
people who are coming in and asking 
for this money that we do consider this 
as an obligation, that this is a debt that 
they will have to repay, that this is a 
loan and not a grant, and that we do not 
intend to fold it back in again and re- 
finance it in the form of a grant. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to point 
out that in the past we have had three 
categories of loans. One, hard current 
interest rate loans. Two, loans that did 
not bear the current rate, nor were 
bound in length of tenure to current 
provisions. The third category was not 
a loan but a grant. 

This policy was developed in trying to 
choose a midway ground. One, current 
rate of interest and current tenure. 
Two, grants. Thus, there was chosen a 
midway ground, and that is what the 
Senator from Colorado is speaking about. 

I do not completely eliminate the mid- 
way ground. We should keep it in exist- 
ence. I will support the proposal of the 
Senator from Colorado to make the in- 
terest rate 2 percent in the first 10 years, 
and continuing the 3 percent interest for 
the remainder of the time allowed to 
amortize the entire debt. But I do think 
it would be a mistake to eliminate this 
midway ground which has been in exist- 
ence for the past 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. I deeply appreciate his 
support. I am inclined to agree with 
him. 

The problem, of course, is that by the 
development loan, what we are trying to 
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do in part is to get the economies of the 
other countries built up so that they can 
improve the total world market, in order, 
thereby, to become a market for the 
United States. We do not wish to take 
a position which would be self-defeating 
by imposing tough terms so that coun- 
tries could not build themselves up. 
This is one reason why I brought the rate 
up to only 2 percent at this time, al- 
though I know what a burden it will be 
on our taxpayers in order to provide the 
funds, and to have to borrow it at 496 
percent and loan it out again at only 2 
percent. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
United States has been solidly committed 
to the effort of raising the level of eco- 
nomic and social development in south- 
east Asia for the past 20 years. While 
assistance levels have risen consider- 
ably—from only a few millions annually 
just after the end of World War IT to the 
present rate that represents more than 25 
percent of all U.S. economic assistance 
worldwide—the aims have not appre- 
ciably altered. Basically, they remain 
American efforts to help the people help 
themselves. Throughout its history, our 
AID program's primary purpose has been 
to eradicate the conditions which make 
South Vietnam a fruitful field for Com- 
munist subversion. 

We have devoted our efforts toward 
lifting the living standards of that un- 
fortunate nation’s 16 million people. 
Rather than improve, the per capita 
share of South Vietnam’s gross national 
product of barely $115 million a year can 
hardly keep up with the almost 3 per- 
cent annual growth rate in population. 
To survive economically, the Govern- 
ment must count on receiving more than 
half of its total revenues from foreign 
grants. 

In fiscal year 1966 this meant approxi- 
mately $725 million in economic aid 
from the United States, including sur- 
plus agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480. The current year pro- 
gram is planned to cost about the same. 

From the start, this program has not 
committed the United States to military 
action. On the contrary, they have 
commited us to assist in the economic 
and social development of the Vietnam- 
ese nation. The military commitment 
is a separate subject, related to the aid 
program only in the sense that they both 
proceed from a single U.S. policy. When, 
as a result of the Geneva Conference, 
Vietnam was divided at the 17th parallel 
in June 1954, the northern half held 
almost all of the available natural and 
industrial resources. It also held almost 
1 million persons who refused to live 
under communism and immediately 
started their refugee trek to the south. 

South Vietnam’s existence was fragile 
indeed, but nevertheless, with the help 
of American aid, considerable progress 
was made. In the first 5 years after par- 
tition, rice production was doubled. The 
malaria eradication program had ex- 
panded to protect 83 percent of the peo- 
ple, and other endemic diseases such 
as cholera were being brought under 
control. An industrial base was in the 
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making with the establishment of new 
industries ranging from food processing 
to textiles and pharmaceuticals. Mining 
was being developed and communica- 
tions were moving forward. 

When the Vietcong set out to destroy 
this young nation, South Vietnam be- 
came a battlefield, with its most skilled 
people the deliberate targets of assas- 
sination. The subversion by the Com- 
munists, which had begun right at the 
beginning in 1954 with an estimated 
10,000 of them fading into the peasant 
population, according to Senator MANS- 
FIELD’s report to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was stepped up. More 
cadres and soldiers moved in from the 
north, bringing more insecurity and 
more terror. 

In 1965 alone, 354 Vietnamese civilians 
engaged in rural development programs 
were murdered and another 500 were 
wounded. Since 1958, the Vietcong 
have assassinated or kidnaped 61,000 
village leaders and local representatives 
of the Government. In the past 5 years, 
13 malaria control workers have been 
killed and more than 150 have been 
wounded or kidnaped. 

While this subversion was infecting the 
nation, the United States was trying to 
help the Government build effective eco- 
nomic and social programs for the peo- 
ple. Four-fifths of the population are 
farmers or fishermen. Agrarian reform 
has long been recognized by both the 
Government of South Vietnam and the 
United States advisers as an essential 
need. Large landholdings in this pre- 
dominantly agricultural country had 
traditionally been the rule. In the 
Mekong Delta, for example, 2½ percent 
of the owners of property held title to 
about half of all the cultivated land. 
High rentals, high fees for irrigation, un- 
certain rights to renew leases—all these 
contributed to the dissatisfaction that 
the Government sought to mitigate. 

Beginning in 1955, a land reform pro- 
gram was developed with these principal 
features: to limit rental fees to 25 per- 
cent of the main crop, to provide for 5 
years’ tenure security, to purchase and 
distribute to the farmers French-owned 
riceland, to limit Vietnamese-owned rice- 
land holdings to about 250 acres, to pro- 
vide for distribution of land to former 
tenants, and to establish a farmers’ asso- 
ciation. While the increasing insurgency 
has made more difficult the land reform 
program, still some million and a quar- 
ter acres of arable land are presently 
being distributed to the farmers of South 
Vietnam. 

We have a right to ask ourselves: 
“What has all this aid done for Viet- 
nam?” In terms of people, we see many 
favorable signs, such as the increase of 
elementary school enrollment three times 
over since 1954; the distribution of 7 
million elementary textbooks with a goal 
of double that number by the end of 
next year; the construction of 6,200 rural 
classrooms; and a teacher-training pro- 
gram that is graduating almost 3,000 new 
elementary school teachers each year. 

These are things that have meaning 
for people. So does our program to help 
improve the health facilities of this 
nation. There are approximately 1,000 
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doctors in South Vietnam, but more than 
600 of them are in the armed forces. 
This means 1 doctor for every 40,000 
people; the U.S. ratio is better than 10 
times that. With American assistance, 
the Government of Vietnam has built a 
training center designed to graduate 200 
new doctors annually. Village and ham- 
let health stations have been established 
and stocked with medicine in 12,500 rural 
areas—about the number of hamlets in 
all of South Vietnam. 

To make all this possible, the AID pro- 
gram must provide large quantities of 
commodities—such as $21 million worth 
of paper, pulp, and newsprint partly to 
assist with the schoolbook publishing 
program, $17 million worth of fertilizer 
to increase the rice yield. All these com- 
modities and many more arrive in Viet- 
nam through AID’s commercial import 
program, the C.I.P. The C.I.P. has three 
interlocking objectives. In the first 
place, it helps counter inflationary pres- 
sures by putting more goods on the mar- 
ket. In the second place, the C.I.P. 
makes available to the Government of 
Vietnam the foreign exchange it lacks 
but needs for essential imports. Finally, 
the C.I.P. generates counterpart revenues 
additional to the Government's own tax- 
ing potential. 

This is a big program. How it can help 
alleviate a price squeeze can be seen in a 
recent example with cement. AID pro- 
vided C.I.P. for the import of more than 
$13 million worth of cement last year, 
but still the price rose as demand in- 
creased. Six months ago, an acute short- 
age, with military commanders vying 
with farmers and contractors for every 
bag, drove the price for a 100-pound sack 
up to 300 piasters. Efforts on the part 
of AID personnel to move more cement 
into the country under the C.I.P, suc- 
ceeded in driving the price down 40 per- 
cent, so that today the same bag sells 
on the open market for 180 piasters. 

At Honolulu last February, Premier Ky 
said of the social and economic programs 
his Government was putting into effect: 
“We are 12 years late—but we are 
not too late.” In the same way, our aid to 
that country, while it has been consistent 
in its purpose of building a viable coun- 
try strong against internal subversion 
and external aggression, has not until 
recently been provided in such large 
quantities. But it is hopefully not too 
late to bring about the changes that we 
have been striving for ever since we 
started providing aid to South Vietnam. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
going to work toward the passage of a 
reasonable foreign aid bill and will try 
to sustain the committee in the decision 
that our Foreign Relations Committee 
reached. 

It has been almost 20 years since the 
Marshall plan was established. The plan 
was a major American commitment of 
moral support and material wealth to 
the rebuilding of war-torn Western Eu- 
rope. I had some involvement in that 
program as Secretary of Agriculture. 
My primary responsibilities, however, 
were in the worldwide food relief pro- 
gram. The devastation of war and 
severe weather had left scores of mil- 
lions suffering from acute hunger; fam- 
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ine was stalking India, China, and other 
lands. Those were the days of the Com- 
bined Food Board, which was a multi- 
national organization based here in 
Washington to allocate scarce food 
among the hungry nations. By 1948— 
after a strenuous effort here and abroad, 
the food crisis has been eased. 

It is with a feeling of dismay that I 
view the global food situation today and 
see that in many parts of the world the 
situation is as critical or more so than it 
was two decades ago. In the past 5 years 
population in Asia has climbed 5 per- 
cent; in Latin America population is up 
17 percent. But food production has 
risen by only 10 percent, so that per 
capita food conditions in Latin America 
and in Asia are worse today than 5 years 
ago. I mention this food crisis simply 
because some 20 years ago I had a day- 
by-day involvement with famine—and 
today famine and malnutrition still 
plague many lands. 

Shipments of surplus food and the 
food-for-peace program are only part of 
our assistance program abroad. Since 
the Marshall plan the United States has 
provided over $65 billion in aid. That 
figure may be startling to some, but it 
should be kept in proper perspective. In 
the post-World War II period we were 
contributing 2 percent of our gross na- 
tional product to foreign economic as- 
sistance. The aid bill now under con- 
sideration authorizes about one-third of 
1 percent of our gross national product— 
although I am aware that there are other 
contributions which the United States 
makes for foreign economic development 
through loans and grants apart from the 
present authorization. The members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee have 
far more initimate knowledge of the aid 
program than I do, and some of them 
have been critical of the assistance pol- 
icies and the conduct of the program. 

There have been instances where aid 
commitment has been too small to have 
significant impact, or where the receiving 
nation has used our help to perpetuate 
incompetency, corruption, and social in- 
justice. There is no intention on my 
part to be an apologist for those condi- 
tions. But I think it is important that 
the committee, despite, its criticism, de- 
clared: 

Finally, the committee deems it appro- 
priate to reaffirm its view that, despite the 
irritations, frustrations, and disappoint- 
ments, the foreign aid program remains an 
essential instrument of American foreign 
policy and is likely to be so for some time to 
come. It is necessary and will continue to 
be necessary, for a transfer of resources to 
take place in one form or another between 
rich countries and poor countries. 


Barbara Ward has written: 


If you do not change agriculture you will 
not change the economy, 


There have been countries which have 
ignored agriculture and instead have as- 
signed too much of their limited re- 
sources to premature schemes for indus- 
trialization, or for the trappings of a 
highly developed society. But agricul- 
ture is basic in the underdeveloped lands. 
Most of the population lives on the land 
and it is the starting point of wealth. 
While the Communists have attempted 
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to lure the underdeveloped areas of the 
world toward the left, it is in this area of 
agriculture that they can hold out little 
hope because of their own lack of suc- 
cess. Before the war the Soviet Union, 
the Communist bloc countries, and main- 
land China were exporters of food. To- 
day they are importers, and the Soviet 
Union—with 50 percent of its people on 
the farms—is not self-sufficient and 
mainland China must turn to other areas 
to meet food deficits. 

A portion of the mineral resources of 
New Mexico is going into an increasing 
effort to raise world food productivity. 
And, at the same time, New Mexico’s 
economy is the beneficiary. 

In 1965 foreign aid export orders in 
New Mexico totaled over $6 million for 
potash fertilizer, according to the Agency 
for International Development. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the potash fer- 
tilizer exported was obtained through 
the AID programs. In addition, a num- 
ber of foreign nations made direct pur- 
chases of potash fertilizer, and those 
countries were able to do so, in part, 
because they had been recipients of 
American aid and had reached the point 
where their growing economies required 
additional purchases in this country. 
Sometimes, I think, people forget that 
aid recipients are large customers for 
American products. 

I am heartened by the international 
and regional approach to economic prob- 
lems which seems to be growing in 
Central America, in Africa, and in south- 
east Asia. It is anew but vitally essential 
way to approach development as we are 
discovering in the United States. 

On April 7, 1965, at Johns Hopkins, 
President Johnson declared this Nation’s 
support for an intensive development of 
the resources of the lower Mekong River 
to provide water and power for a water- 
shed embracing Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land, and Vietnam. Twenty million 
people live in that vast basin; this num- 
ber will double in the next 25 years. 
After hearing that speech I immediately 
wrote to the President to declare my 
support for this undertaking in coopera- 
tion with a number of other nations be- 
cause, as I wrote, “it would be far more 
constructive to use the money in build- 
ing up the economy of the area involved.” 

But we have more than dollars to offer 
this area. We have talent as well. The 
United States has years of experience 
in developing huge multipurpose water 
projects here at home. 

I was quite interested on Monday in 
the Bureau of Reclamation announce- 
ment that it was creating a special tech- 
nical staff to investigate the Pa Mong 
project on the Mekong River between 
Thailand and Laos. Pa Mong would 
produce more hydroelectric power than 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, as well 
as having the potential for irrigating 
more than 2 million acres of land. I 
think all Americans can be proud of this 
effort, undertaken at the request of the 
Agency for International Development. 

We must not undertake these projects 
simply to be anti-Communist or anti- 
any-other hostile ideology. To do that 
would be to open the way to being con- 
tinually blackjacked into assistance 
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programs neither in the real interest of 
the foreign nation or our own. 

I recall a meeting in Paris with the 
Premier and members of the Cabinet of 
a certain European country which was 
threatened by internal political turmoil 
and virtual civil war. The Premier told 
me that unless we met his full demands 
for food that the government would 
topple and the country would go Com- 
munist. My suggestion to him was that 
he and his cabinet look around for other 
jobs because we simply could not meet 
his demands. When he calmed down I 
discussed with him what we could do and 
he recognized that there are limitations 
to any country’s resources and commit- 
ments, and we were then able to arrive 
at a level of help which, in part, helped 
preserve a free nation. 

We should recognize that even if there 
were no threat from communism in the 
less developed lands their economic and 
social plight would create mass discon- 
tent. We need to continue foreign aid. 


THE 1966 BUDGET DEFICIT PARED 
BY $4.1 BILLION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, together with several of my col- 
leagues from the Senate and also from 
the House, it was my privilege to attend 
a meeting called at the invitation of the 
President of the United States at the 
White House. 

I came away with a very deep and 
abiding feeling that the President and 
his administration are to be congratu- 
lated for their superb performance in 
reducing the budget deficit for the fiscal 
year just ended. Only last January, the 
gap between receipts and expenditures 
was estimated at nearly $64 billion; to- 
day, we know that the actual deficit for 
the year turned out to be $2.3 billion. 

Thus, the estimated deficit has been 
pared by $4.1 billion—it has been cut by 
two-thirds. This achievement consti- 
tutes an important milestone along the 
path to a balanced budget. 

The shrunken deficit for 1966 is even 
more impressive when placed in the per- 
spective of recent history. 

It is the smallest deficit in 6 years. 

Even more striking, it is an improve- 
ment of about a half billion dollars per 
year in the average budget result for the 
past 20 years beginning in 1947. 

This latest fiscal feat attests to the 
basic strength of our economy, and the 
close rein the President has held on 
Government spending. It gives added 
stamina to our prolonged prosperity. It 
occurred despite the added costs of de- 
fending the freedom and integrity of the 
Vietnamese people. In fact, because of 
these demands on an already vibrant 
economy, the reduction in the deficit isa 
welcome sight. It reflects the adminis- 
tration’s commitment to exercise the re- 
straint necessary to protect the value of 
the dollar and future economic progress. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE—POSSIBIL- 
ITY OF LEGISLATION TO RESUME 
OPERATION OF PLANES 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 

13-day-old airline strike has become an 
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Because of an unresolved dispute be- 
tween five major airlines and 35,400 
members of the International Association 
of Machinists, millions of citizens with 
no direct interest in the negotiations 
have had their lives—and in many cases, 
their livelihoods—severely disrupted by 
the grounding of 60 percent of the Na- 
tion’s domestic airliners. 

More than 150,000 travelers and 4,100 
flights a day have been affected by the 
machinists’ walkout; 231 cities in the 
United States and 23 foreign countries 
have had their air service limited in 
some degree. Seventy of the cities now 
have no commercial traffic at all. 

The struck airlines normally carry ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all airmail 
shipments, and currently, airmail is 
flowing from hours to days behind 
schedule. 

In my State of Florida alone, 534 daily 
flights that carried an estimated 20,000 
passengers in and out of our three largest 
cities have been canceled. 

Mr. President, this strike would be 
serious enough if it did nothing more 
than keep a businessman from a meet- 
ing, a family separated, or a relative 
from the bedside of a dying patient. 
But its effects are far wider and more 
devastating than these. 

The five airlines—National, Eastern, 
Northwest, TWA, and United—have 
been forced to furlough without pay 
more than 20,000 nonstriking workers. 

Allied industries, such as hotels and 
motels, taxicabs, tourist attractions, and 
retail stores have also felt the economic 
pinch brought on by a partially immo- 
bilized America. 


In the larger picture, the present 
strike—if allowed to continue much long- 
er—could prove to be the catalyst that 
sets off a general economic downturn. 
For, even without idle airlines, there are 
ominous indications that the period of 
sustained growth could be beginning to 
give way. 

Second quarter retail sales for this 
year are off 2.6 percent from the preced- 
ing quarter. The gross national product 
registered the smallest increase in the 
second quarter since the fall of 1964. 
Personal income gained less than in any 
quarter since the spring of 1963. 

The severe shortage of money in the 
lending market and the consequent spi- 
raling interest rates have braked expan- 
sion substantially in several areas of the 
economy. 

These factors, coupled with a pro- 
longed stalemate between 5 corpora- 
tions and 35,000 employees, could ulti- 
mately mean incalculable losses to all 
Americans—losses stretched over a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Mr. President, with the passing of each 
hour, the situation grows more desper- 
ate, and the need for a remedy grows 
more desperate, and the need for a rem- 
edy grows more urgent. But a remedy 
through the normal processes of collec- 
tive bargaining does not appear to be 
close at hand. 

While progress toward a settlement 
moves at a turtlelike pace, the Nation 
stands on the sidelines, helpless to do 
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anything but watch in agony as the slow 
drama unfolds. Our sole legal recourse, 
the Railway Labor Act has been ex- 
hausted—and found wanting. 

Under these circumstances, several 
Senators and I are at present exploring 
the possibilities of introducing legislation 
to put the planes back in the air while 
Federal arbitrators decide the issues in 
contention. We are not thinking in this 
instance in terms of a broad, general bill 
requiring compulsory arbitration of all 
major strikes. Rather, we have in mind 
a bill to deal only with the airline strike 
now confronting our citizens. It would 
be a limited measure to correct this par- 
ticular set of circumstances. 

We are not without precedent for such 
a move. On August 28, 1963, the late 
President Kennedy signed into law a bill 
requiring arbitration of the railroad 
work rules dispute. This was a law tai- 
lored to a specific situation and designed 
to protect the interests of the general 
public against the potentially disastrous 
effects of a stalemate between labor and 
management. 

There are some differences between 
the work rules fight of 1963 and the air- 
line strike of 1966, but there are also 
clear similarities. 

The railroad industry and the airline 
industry are two of the cornerstones of 
our Nation's transportation system. 

Allowed to go unresolved, strikes in 
either industry could hamstring the 
economy. 

In each instance, the machinery of the 
Railway Labor Act was exhausted with- 
out producing tangible results. 

Mr. President, even if Congress is 
forced to take the action necessary to 
end this particular strike, there will be 
no guarantee that future deadlocked 
labor disputes, whether in the airline 
industry, or the steel industry, or on the 
docks, or in the subways, will be settled 
without first causing hardships for mil- 
lions of innocent Americans. 

Experience has proven that neither the 

Taft-Hartley Act nor the Railway Labor 
Act provides adequate machinery to deal 
with major disputes between labor and 
management that adversely affect the 
national interest. Yet, year after year, 
Congress fails to take remedial action, 
and year after year the public is sub- 
jected to the inconveniences and losses 
that invariably accompany important 
strikes. 
On February 8 of this year, I intro- 
duced S. 2891, a bill to establish a U.S. 
Court of Labor-Management Relations. 
This court would have jurisdiction in 
labor disputes—such as the current air- 
line strike—which harm the public in- 
terest and would, after first making every 
effort to persuade the parties to effect 
a settlement through the traditional 
processes of collective bargaining, be em- 
powered to hand down binding decisions 
on the points in dispute. 

The need for such a court—where dif- 
ferences between employer and employee 
could be settled in an impartial and judi- 
cial atmosphere—has long been evident 
to many persons. The late Bernard 
Baruch had advocated a labor court at 
least since the close of World War I. 

But the New York transit strike earlier 
this year, and now the airline strike, have 
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served to make clear to everyone the 
glaring inadequacies of our present labor 
laws. Now, while the painful memories 
of the days without transportation are 
vivid in the minds of the people, we must 
move to make certain that such mem- 
ories will not recur. 

The time for talking has passed. The 
time for action is here. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I was inter- 
ested in the statement just concluded by 
the Senator from Florida. His statement 
indicates that the Senator has given 
considerable thought to this matter. It 
appears strange to me that the President 
has not acted with the same vigor, with 
respect to the unions and airlines to end 
the strike, that he carried on with respect 
to the steel industry when industry 
raised its prices. I am not for increases 
in prices, but will the Senator tell me 
why he thinks the President has not 
acted with the same coercive infiuence 
with respect to the labor unions and 
management of the struck airlines as he 
did with reference to the price rise in 
the steel industry? : 

Mr. SMATHERS. The distinguished 
Senator from Iowa is asking a question 
and making a statement at the same 
time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course I 
am. 
Mr. SMATHERS. I think the Presi- 
dent, in his press conference which 
started at 4 o'clock this afternoon, will 
answer the question as to what he must 
do, if anything, with respect to the struck 
airlines. I am sure we can expect him 
to give a particular answer to that ques- 
tion. The statement I have made is my 
statement, and my statement only, as to 
what should be done and what I would 
expect to do, in conjunction with sev- 
eral other Senators, if the dispute is not 
resolved shortly. Specifically answering 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa's 
question, I feel confident and in fact 
know that the President is as much 
concerned about the impact of the pend- 
ing strike as all of us. I am confident 
too that he is doing all he can to resolve 
the matter. I am sure his actions are 
in the public and national interest. Un- 
fortunately perhaps, the action which 
he is taking and the methods he is 
using are not publicized, As the Senator 
knows this is a delicate situation but 
knowing the President I am sure that 
the prestige of his office is being exerted 
in the national interest. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE., I think, in fairness to 
the President, it should be said that the 
present strike is not the same as the 
steel price increase, because the price in- 
crease involved only one party, and that 
was the steel industry. Here we have 
a dispute between two parties, manage- 
ment and the union, who are using col- 
lective bargaining. So this is not the 
same kind of a situation. The Senator 
from Iowa can be assured that the Pres- 
ident will do everything he can to bring 
the dispute to an end. I hope the strike 
will be brought to a conclusion before 
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there is further damage. The President 
has gone as far as he can under the law 
when he appointed a Commission to look 
into the matter. It is simply tragic that 
the parties have not been able to agree, 
but I do not think anyone should say 
that the situation is the same now as it 
was at the time of the steel price in- 
crease. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me first reply 
to what the Senator from Rhode Island 
said. Then I shall yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Rhode Island has said. I think the 
President has done everything he can 
possibly do under the law. He has ap- 
pointed a commission, I believe it is 
called a panel, which is headed by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], which has made rec- 
ommendations to the President. The 
recommendations have not been ac- 
cepted. The President is aware of what 
the situation is and as to what he must 
do about it. All I have done by my 
statement is indicate what I think is 
desirable and what may be necessary to 
be done. That is the reason I made the 
statement I have made. I am certain, 
if the strike is not settled, legislation will 
have to be considered as a solution to the 
problem. 

Now I am glad to yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to 
follow up what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] has 
said, the President did fulfill his obliga- 
tions in appointing a three-man panel, 
headed by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who, I 
think, is the most qualified man, not only 
in this Chamber but in the United States, 
on labor-management relations, 

The Taft-Hartley Act does not apply 
in this instance; it is the Railway Labor 
Act which applies to airline strikes. I 
think a good job was done by the panel 
headed by the Senator from Oregon, but 
up to now, neither party seems ready to 
accept its findings. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
the deepest compassion for the President 
of the United States in the trials to 
which he is subjected. I just now saw 
him on television, and I could not help 
but feel deeply sympathetic toward him, 
because of his wan and troubled look. 
He has problems confronting him on all 
sides. 

I do, however, think that he could re- 
lieve himself to a great degree of one 
worry if he carried into effect the 
promise or the statement which he made 
in his message on the state of the Union. 
He said: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which, without improperly in- 
vading State and local authority, would en- 
able us to deal effectively with strikes which 
threaten irreparable damage to the Nation. 


Mr. Presiden*, he is faltering with re- 
spect to that commitment. Someone 
has indicated to him, in my judgment, 
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that it would be unwise to make a spe- 
cific recommendation. I repeat that his 
worries could be lessened, his political 
strength could be increased, and the in- 
terest of the Nation would be promoted if 
he would boldly state, “I propose a law 
that will, in an effective manner, make 
possible the termination of these man- 
agement-labor disputes which cause ir- 
reparable damage to the Nation. 

He is vacillating. He is not carrying 
into effect the commitment which he 
made in his January statement to Con- 
gress. 

Mention has been made of the Senator 
from Oregon. I listened to his statement 
of about 1 week ago, and my recollec- 
tion is that he said that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee went to the ulti- 
mate extent possible in granting in- 
creased benefits, marginal and direct, in 
the labor dispute. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, due to 
the fact that the President’s position 
has been brought up, I only wish to say 
that in my judgment, the President has 
been doing everything he can in an at- 
tempt to try to get this case settled. 

There are various ways for the Presi- 
dent to act. The President, it has been 
brought out, has followed the Railway 
Labor Act, and every part of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. A board was appointed. 
The Board conducted a quasi-judicial 
hearing. 

An emergency board, under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, is not a mediation board. 
It meets as a quasi-judicial tribunal, to 
take evidence on the issues. We had 48 
issues in the case. 

The representatives of the union pro- 
tested the hearing, served notice on the 
Board that they did not want the hear- 
ing, made clear that they considered it 
a waste of their time and of the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and stated as their first argu- 
ment that the Board was handcuffed, 
that a decision, in effect, had already 
been rendered by the 3.2-percent guide- 
lines. That surely indicated their antag- 
onism to the emergency board proce- 
dure under the Railway Labor Act. In 
fact, the first exhibit filed by the repre- 
sentative of the union was a wire to the 
Board from the international president 
of the union, protesting the hearing and 
making clear that the union considered 
it a waste of their time and a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

That is not the most auspicious at- 
mosphere under which to start a quasi- 
judicial hearing, may I say. I said that 
the reflection upon the Board was im- 
material, but the reflection upon the 
President was very material, and that 
the Board wanted the parties to know 
that the case had not been decided, and 
that the President would not think of 
appointing a Board to function as the 
union had intimated the Board would be 
required to function, I told the parties 
that the 3.2-percent guideline was not 
a factor in the dispute at all; the only 
factor in the dispute would be the evi- 
dence that the parties put in the record, 
issue by issue. 
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The Chairman made it very clear that 
the proponent of a given issue would 
have the burden of proof on that issue, 
and that the Board’s recommendations 
would be based upon the application to 
the transcript of the preponderance of 
the evidence rule. 

In some of the issues, the union com- 
pletely failed to sustain its burden of 
proof, and the Board’s report shows that 
when that was found to be true, we de- 
cided that issue by saying, “It is the 
recommendation of the Board that the 
issue be withdrawn, because the union 
has failed to sustain its burden of 
proof.” 

There were some issues on which the 
finding was made that the carriers had 
failed to sustain their burden of proof. 
But we made our recommendations on 
the basis of that judicial process. 

The Railway Labor Act provides that 
after such a report has been handed to 
the parties, then the parties do have 30 
days in which to decide whether or not 
they wish to accept or reject the report. 
Within a matter of 2 or 3 days, the car- 
riers did accept the report. In accepting 
the report they said, in effect, that there 
were some things that they did not like 
about it. 

But if anyone who was ever involved 
in a labor dispute involving 48 issues 
issued a report which pleased both sides 
on each issue, there must have been 
something wrong with the report. You 
cannot, in controversies such as a labor- 
management dispute, satisfy both parties 
on every issue. 

But the carriers did accept the report. 
Not only that, but in the mediation that 
has followed, they have agreed to modify 
the report to the extent of another $2 
million. 

The report increases the benefits to 
the union by $76 million. I gave an 
analysis the other day of the past his- 
tory of this union in regard to wage rates, 
and shall not take time now to repeat it. 
But it is not a low-paid union. This is a 
union whose wages, for the last 10 years, 
have averaged far above the national 
average. But the companies concerned, 
for the last 10 years, as the evidence put 
in the record shows, have had an aver- 
age 5.1-percent return on their invest- 
ment. So they will have some difficulty, 
between now and 1972, buying new jet 
planes that will cost from $9 million to 
$13 million each, to say nothing about 
what is on the drafting boards now— 
another plane that, within 10 years, will 
be very common for long distance hauls, 
which will cost a minimum of $20 million. 

Who buys those planes? In effect, the 
traveling public buys them, through the 
rates it pays, and the investors buy them, 
through the investments they make in 
stocks and bonds. But if you offer in- 
vestors only 5.1 percent income, you will 
have considerable difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary investments to re-equip 
these airlines that the public interest 
calls for. 

The Senator from Oregon insists that 
these men receive good wages. They are 
employed in an industry which operates 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. They 
are performing a great public service. 
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But we granted them wage increases, 
in our recommendations, which continue 
to keep them in the blue ribbon class 
among American workers. 

Do not forget also that they are work- 
ing in a regulated industry. It is an in- 
dustry vested with the public interest. 
That is of great economic value to them, 
for they are given greater assurance than 
are employees in nonregulated industries 
that Government attention will be paid 
to their income. 

Furthermore, because they are in this 
type of regulated industry, they have a 
pretty good assurance of continued em- 
ployment. This is not a seasonal indus- 
try. A large body of these workers have 
employment available to them the year 
round. 

There is another facet that needs to be 
kept in mind. Regulated industry means 
that a public interest is involved and that 
the public is entitled to some benefit in 
reduced rates when this industry makes 
large profits. 

The last 2 years have been very good 
years in this industry; but that has been 
true for only 2 out of the past 10 years, 
as the report shows and as the material 
that I put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
when I discussed it the other day proves. 

The propaganda of the union concerns 
the profit of the last 2 years, but nothing 
is said about the financial obligations 
the industry will undertake, or the right 
of the public to some reduction in rates. 
After all, one of the responsibilities of 
the CAB is to take a look at the rates that 
are charged for passengers, express, and 
freight to determine whether, with all of 
the benefits that the industry, and 
through the industry the workers, have 
obtained from the Treasury of the United 
States—which means the taxpayers of 
the United States—that taxpayer inter- 
est is taken into account. 

There is no question about the huge 
sums of money that the Federal Govern- 
ment has poured into the industry by way 
of various forms of subsidy, to say noth- 
ing, for example, about the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that the taxpayers 
contribute to the building of the great 
airports in this country. Those airports 
are of vital concern to those workers. 
Those airports bear a relationship to the 
security of their jobs and the availabil- 
ity of their jobs. 

There is the public contribution that 
the taxpayers are making to the workers 
in giving them an economic environment 
that provides them with their wage- 
earning opportunity. 

Let me say again that we are not talk- 
ing about workers that are getting just 
the average income. We are talking 
about workers who are above the average 
income. There is a great public interest 
in this industry, and the workers have an 
obligation to that public interest. 

That is what we tried to get them to 
see. They are entitled to a fair settle- 
ment. We gave them, we are sure, a fair 
settlement. 

I am going to say something about. 
legislative proposals ina moment. I did 
not intend to do so, but the President's 
name has been brought into this. Ihave 
worked very closely with him, but he can 
speak for himself. The Emergency 
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Board has no place in this dispute now. 
That does not mean, however, that the 
members of the Emergency Board have 
not made themselves available night and 
day for advice to the White House and 
to the Department of Labor in respect to 
anything that transpired during the 3 
weeks of hearings in regard to this case. 

The President has been following this 
case very carefully day in and day out, 
and sometimes late into the night, and 
Ican so testify. 

Mr. President, labor has a great re- 
sponsibility here to make mediation 
work. Labor has a great responsibility 
to come to a reasonable settlement in 
this case. Unfortunately, I do not think 
the union is following that course of ac- 
tion. In fact, when the Board finished 
the hearings, about 20 minutes to 1, 
counsel made their closing arguments. 
Both sides were very generous at that 
point and asked for an informal meeting 
with the Board. 

I set the informal meeting for 3 o’clock 
that afternoon. The Board met with 
counsel. Counsel for the carriers said 
that he had had a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the union and he would 
speak for both sides. The representa- 
tives of the union said that the Board 
ought to know that the probabilities were 
great that the union would not ratify any 
report that the Board had adopted. 

It is not the practice of this union to 
ratify emergency board reports. They 
usually use the 30-day period for further 
discussions and mediation. But they 
were so pleased with the way the board 
had handled the case that both sides 
were suggesting that the board make it- 
self available for mediating disputes that 
might arise from the report the board 
might write. The board had not yet 
gone into executive session to analyze 
the evidence. 

I said good naturedly, “I have heard 
everything now. In my 32 years of set- 
tling labor cases, this is the first time I 
have ever been told, before the report 
has been written, that a report to which 
I am a party is not going to be accepted. 
What makes you think the probabilities 
are that you will not accept the report?” 

The representatives of the union 
boasted that this was the most autono- 
mous union in America at the local level, 
and that it was not the practice of the 
local to ratify a report. Such a report 
was rejected in 1963; and there have been 
other instances in which it has been done. 

I said, “Of course, we could not accept 
your proposal, because both of you have 
become very knowledgeable of the de- 
tails of the Railway Labor Act during the 
3 weeks of hearings; but you have missed 
this one. I suggest that you reread it, 
because if you do, you will discover that 
when we hand in our report on June 5, 
this board will go out of existence. There 

will be no board for you to have further 

relationships with. Your relationships 
will be between the President and the 
agency.” 

The next day the board went to the 
Secretary of Labor and the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Reynolds, who 
I consider has no peer in America as a 
labor mediator, and said they had de- 
cided to have the Secretary of Labor and 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor ask the 
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President to appoint the chairman of 
the board as a special mediator of any 
differences that might develop between 
them as a result of the report which the 
board had the legal obligation to hand 
down. 

When the Secretary of Labor and the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor advised us 
of this request, I said we could not accept 
it; that we could not be a party to it; 
that whatever further might happen, 
we had nothing further to do with the 
case. 

I also made clear, when we handed in 
the report, that we were through, and 
that other forces should be used for me- 
diation. 

That leads me to the final point I wish 
to make. It is perfectly obvious to me 
that this union sought from the very be- 
ginning—and under the law, it has the 
right—to use the 20-day period fol- 
lowing the filing of the report to see if 
they could not get a better settlement. 
Whatever settlement we gave them, they 
would want a better one. That is under- 
standable. 

But in my judgment, in this instance, 
they do not deai objectively with their 
public responsibility. They have a great 
public responsibility. They have a great 
public responsibility to face up to the 
economic effects on this country of what 
their demands would lead to. But if 
they should succeed—and I cannot be- 
lieve that the Government would stand 
by and let them succeed—by the use of 
economic might to force upon the tax- 
payers of the country and upon a reg- 
ulated industry such a grossly inflation- 
ary wage program as they are insisting 
upon, they will have failed, in my judg- 
ment, to carry out what I call their clear 
obligation to the public. 

Their demand is so far above a rea- 
sonable demand, that it would open the 
floodgates of inflationary demands for 
all the other potential disputes in the 
wings, waiting to come out onto the stage, 
to proceed to play their act, in an at- 
tempt to use this hour, this time of 
great concern and crisis in our country, 
to force inflationary wage demands up- 
on the American people. 

So, as occurred at the beginning of 
World War II, we may have to come to 
grips with the necessity of working out 
the necessary economic controls. I 
should like to avoid it. I should like 
to see it avoided; I think it can be 
avoided. But it can be avoided only if 
the leaders of this union and every other 
union in this country carry out their 
responsibilities of industrial statesman- 
ship. That applies to every corporation 
and business in the country, also; for 
they have a corollary obligation, in re- 
gard to prices, to see that the flood of 
inflation in this country is not fed by 
unjustifiable and unconscionable price 
increases. 

We may have to resort to legislation. 
I hope not. But I believe that if we re- 
sort to legislation, it should be broad leg- 
islation which faces up to the reality of 
inflation control, and not legislation 
which would face up to it piecemeal, case 
by case. 

However, if we must resort to piece- 
meal legislation, then I make a tentative 
suggestion—I shall not even bind myself 
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to it. I believe it would be well to have 
it out and to have a little discussion of it 
and a little thought about it. 

In my judgment, if the facts are as I 
believe them to be, if the course of action 
followed by this union is creating a na- 
tional emergency—and I think it is—if 
as a result of this strike a great loss is 
suffered, not only by this particular in- 
dustry but also by industries that are de- 
pendent upon the operation of the air- 
lines for their economic welfare, if a se- 
rious problem is developing in regard to 
our national security and defense—and 
I believe there is—then I do not see how 
Congress can avoid declaring that a state 
of emergency exists in respect to this 
particular case. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Amen. 

Mr. MORSE. And if the situation re- 
sults in that course of action, then I am 
inclined to believe that the slate ought to 
be wiped clean, that the Government 
should then declare a state of national 
emergency, with legislation implement- 
ing it and authorizing court enforcement 
of that declaration for a period of time. 
The parties should then be given the op- 
portunity to start all over again, at 
work—at work—trying the case. 

In my judgment, if the union had a 
second chance to try its case, it would 
come forward with a better record. I do 
not believe it would come forward with 
a position on issues where a quasi-judicial 
body can say, “You did not sustain your 
burden of proof.” The union would come 
in with the necessary evidence. Under 
that new procedure, both sides would be 
given an opportunity to establish their 
case, at work. 

I close by saying that in all my work 
in the field of labor disputes—I have 
settled many of them over the years on 
the west coast, as the west coast arbi- 
trator of maritime disputes I have never 
sat with a strike gun at my head. When 
I was called into a case, the parties al- 
ways knew that I would first issue a tem- 
porary order that put them back to work. 
They would work under that temporary 
order, and then I would hear their evi- 
dence. 

The difficulty in this situation is that 
in this hour of great national crisis and 
concern, this union in fact is holding a 
strike gun at the head of the best inter- 
ests of this country. And the union is 
not at stake. If this were a case of an 
attempt to deny this union to exist, if 
this were a case of an attempt to prevent 
this union from existing, of denying 
these workers the right of collective bar- 
gaining no one would support more than 
I, even in that kind of crisis, the right of 
free men to organize for the precious 
right to collectively bargain. But that 
is not involved here at all. The existence 
of this union and its representation as 
the bargaining agent for these workers 
is not threatened at all. It is one of the 
strongest unions in America; and being 
one of the strongest unions in America, 
it has an increased responsibility to the 
public. 

If they are not willing to mediate rea- 
sonably and agree to a settlement that 
is noninflationary, we may be on the 
threshold of legislation declaring an 
emergency, providing for enjoinment of 
a work stoppage for a given period, and 
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letting the courts rule as to whether or 
not a national emergency exists. If a 
national emergency did exist, then all 
that would be required would be a court 
order. The union would have to decide 
whether it desired to continue to be a 
legal union or an outlaw union. That 
would put it up to the union squarely. 
Then they would go back to work. 

I would have the legislation provide 
for wiping the slate clean and permit- 
ting the parties to come in and present 
their case again. I believe that the 
members of the union would then un- 
derstand the situation better than they 
now do, and it would be made clear to 
the members of the union, on that sec- 
ond go-round, that they go back to work 
and that they stay at work on the basis 
of a fair settlement, noninflationary in 
nature. 

I have talked quite informally. I have 
lived with this dispute; and I do not 
believe that this union should be al- 
lowed to get by with the course of action 
that it is following in this hour of crisis 
in America. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the very distinguished 
Senator from Oregon for his statement. 
I do not know when I have heard a state- 
ment made in the Senate which has 
added so much clarity and light to a very 
complicated problem as the statement 
which the Senator has just made. 

Certainly, everyone who knows the 
able Senator and knows of his record in 
labor-management alspute—a record 
extending over some 32 years—knows 
that he knows much about the procedures 
in this type and character of problem. 
Let me also add that during his long 
record of public service he has never 
failed to recognize the rights and equities 
of the laboring man. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon arrives at the conclusion he has 
arrived at, we know that he has done so 
on the basis of facts and his own objec- 
tivity, and that it certainly is an impar- 
tial conclusion. 

I told the Senator from Oregon, be- 
fore I rose to speak this afternoon, that 
some Senators were considering drafting 
some type of legislation which would 
have the effect of at least temporarily 
settling this strike. However, none of 
us expected to move until we had con- 
ferred with him, because we recognize 
that he knows more about this subject 
than does anyone else, and that still goes 
with me. 

The only purpose of the statement 
which I made today—and repeat now— 
is that we all have a responsibility in 
this matter. It seems to me that the 
strike has attained proportions of such 
a serious nature that it is impairing the 
public interest and damaging the econ- 
omy of our country. As legislators, who 
have a responsibility in this field, we 
must begin to concern ourselves with 
what we should do to resolve the crisis in 
the national interest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder whether 
we could proceed with the business un- 
der consideration. We have been here 
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all day today and have had only one 
vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should be happy 
to yield the floor at this point. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just 1 minute? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will permit me to yield to the 
Senator from Hawaii, I shall do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Go ahead. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the distinguished and 
able Senator from Florida for bringing 
this matter to the Senate floor this after- 
noon. I commend him for his excellent 
statement. 

I know how damaging the airline 
strike has been to the State of Florida. 
The airline strike also has been very 
damaging to the State of Hawaii. With 
two out of three domestic airlines on 
strike, our tourist business is suffering 
greatly. 

As everyone knows, our tourist busi- 
ness brings in an income of over $200 
million a year, which is much larger 
than the income derived from either 
sugarcane or pineapples. Estimates in- 
dicate that the economy of the State of 
Hawaii is now losing approximately $4.5 
million a week because of the nonflow 
of tourists into our State. I am aware 
of the extent to which the airline strike 
has affected the tourist business in the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. I understand that it is causing 
a loss of approximately $300,000 a day. 

Iam very happy that the distinguished 
Senator is intending to introduce a bill 
dealing with the current phase of the 
present strike. He said that he is going 
to limit it only to this strike and not deal 
with strikes in general. 

I hope that the appropriate commit- 
tees will look into the matter promptly. 
Yesterday I asked the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Labor to look into the 
strike situation to see what alternatives 
they can bring forward to end the strike. 

It has been said that the President has 
done all that he can in connection with 
this strike. I disagree. 

Under the Railway Act there are no 
more powers left to him. But he has 
not used the prestige, influence, and the 
full weight of his high office to call the 
disputing parties to the White House 
and make them bargain around the 
clock until they arrive at a decision. 

It has been said that the rolling back 
of the price of steel, the rolling back of 
the price of molybdenum, and the rolling 
back of the price of copper were not in the 
same category as this dispute because 
this is a dispute between labor and man- 
agement. 

When the steel strike was imminent 
last September, the President, using his 
tremendous power, prestige, and influ- 
ence, called the disputants to the White 
House and made them remain there. He 
had lunch brought in and dinner brought 
in. They sat there until they resolved 
their differences. 

Certainly the President can use the 
prestige, influence, and weight of his high 
office to bring the airline mechanics and 
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the five airlines to the White House and 
make them do the same thing. I think 
that if he used the prestige of his office 
and brought them to the White House, he 
could resolve the strike. 

Mr.SMATHERS. As I have previously 
pointed out, the President is as much 
concerned about this crisis as all of us 
here. I am confident that he is doing 
everything possible to bring an early end 
to the strike and is using the prestige 
of his office undoubtedly in many ways 
though, by virtue of the delicate situa- 
tion, his action is not publicized. I have 
complete confidence in the President and 
feel sure he is working toward an early 
settlement of the issues involved. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc] and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] in 
complimenting the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] on the outstanding 
job which he has done, first, in sitting on 
the Presidential Emergency Board, and 
second, in outlining today to the Sen- 
ate the issues involved. 

I think it is no secret that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has been meeting regularly 
with the President to try to resolve this 
difficult situation. 

It is my understanding that after such 
a meeting today the Secretary of Labor 
made, in substance, the following state- 
ment: 

That the proposals of the IAM to at- 
tempt to ratify something that has 
never been agreed to is a pointless ges- 
ture; that the price demands of the 
union are intolerable; that the union to 
date has made a farce of competitive 
bargaining. 

The Presidential Emergency Board 
does not set up a binding final agree- 
ment, but provides the framework for a 
fair and just settlement. The President 
has said that the Morse report provides 
a proper framework and the public is 
now entitled to expect the union to give 
some responsible consideration to this 
problem and bring about an immediate 
end to this strike. 

In conclusion, it is my understanding 
that the Secretary requested the parties 
to sit down at a bargaining table and 
stated, “Let’s start negotiating around 
the clock beginning now.” 

If those remarks attributed to the Sec- 
retary of Labor are correct, I commend 
him and I suggest to him that he should 
cause these parties to bargain in this 
very important matter. 

Mr. President, the strike against major 
airlines by the Machinists Union is now 
nearly 2 weeks old. 

The strike is harming the traveling 
public, the national economy and the 
national interest. k 

It is time, Mr. President, that firm and 
vigorous steps be taken to end this costly 
strike which is affecting countless indus- 
tries and the livelihood of hundreds of 
thousands of individuals. 

The foregoing suggestion and other 
similar proposals made on the floors of 
the Senate and House during the last 
week are not radical. Indeed, they are 
proposals to return to normal operation 
an industry that is not only federally 
regulated but subsidized by the American 
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people through their tax dollars. The 
people who are paying the subsidies have 
the right to protection from a strike that 
is adversely affecting their convenience 
and economic well-being, as well as the 
financial health of their city, State, and 
Nation. 

The history of the present strike is 
well known. The parties have been 
negotiating for nearly 1 year. The exist- 
ing agreements expired on December 31, 
1965. The National Mediation Board, 
unable to bring the dispute to a success- 
ful conclusion, offered arbitration. This 
proposal was rejected. 

On April 21, the President appointed 
an Emergency Board to. ascertain the 
facts and recommend a settlement. The 
Board, headed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon who is nationally 
known as a friend of labor and the pub- 
lie interest, made its recommendations. 
The terms were accepted by the airlines, 
but rejected by the union leaders—just 
as the union leaders refused to work 
within the wage-price guidelines recom- 
mended by the President. Since the 
Emergency Board's actions, the carriers 
have, in fact, offered even more than 
the settlement recommended by the 
Board; but this, too, has been rejected 
by the union leaders. One wonders, Mr. 
President, if these leaders are subject- 
ing the national interest to personal in- 
terests and ambitions. 

In his state of the Union message this 
year, the President stated that he in- 
tended to ask the Congress to consider 
measures which, without improperly in- 
vading State and local authority, would 
enable us to deal effectively with strikes 
threatening irreparable damage to the 
Nation. To date, no proposals have been 
received, although several bills dealing 
with such situations have been intro- 
duced. 

There is no doubt that the present 
strike does, indeed, threaten the national 
interest. My State, especially, is feeling 
the effects of the strike. Hotels, motels, 
restaurants, travel agencies, and other 
tourist-related businesses have advised 
me of the adverse impact the strike is 
having at the peak of the tourist season. 
Some of these firms are considering lay- 
off of employees unless the strike is 
settled soon. 

Other States, not only those in which 
tourism is a major industry, but all those 
dependent upon adequate airline service 
for business and commerce, are expe- 
riencing sharp economic hardship. In- 
come losses to individuals are incalcu- 
lable. 

It is estimated that the revenue loss 
to the airlines is now approaching $100 
million. The Federal Government is 
losing badly needed tax revenue on these 
earnings, in addition to taxes on the 
salaries of airline employees, the earn- 
ings of businesses whose volume and sales 
are slumping because of the strike, and 
the 5-percent air transportation tax for 
airline passengers. 

Last week, Mr. President, I appealed 
to the chief negotiators for labor and 
management to submit the dispute to 
binding arbitration. I also requested 
that the President use his fullest power 
in resolving the strike. I am confident 
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that either approach would result in a 
fair and equitable settlement. 

Since the public interest in our modern 
civilization demands that steps be taken 
to end the strike, I again appeal to the 
President to employ the full resources of 
his office to bring the dispute to settle- 
ment. 

I recall his positive action last fall in 
calling the parties in the steel dispute 
to the White House for continuous ses- 
sions, and his constant appeals for nego- 
tiations to proceed in an atmosphere of 
cooperation and respect. 

I would also welcome the President’s 
legislative proposals for dealing with this 
and future strikes involving the national 
interest. 

Traditionally, both labor and manage- 
ment have expressed opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration, but demands are in- 
creasing daily for action to resolve the 
problem of costly and disruptive strikes 
in which the general public is the biggest 
loser. I believe that if the day comes 
when compulsory arbitration legislation 


is enacted by the Congress, it will be in- 


spired by such situations as we are pres- 
ently experiencing. The immediate, 
short-range problem demands Presiden- 
tial impetus if the strike continues. The 
long-range problem requires a thorough 
congressional study of methods to protect 
the national interest in disputes affecting 
the traveling public and the national 
economy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Record a statement concerning the air- 
line strike I issued to the press yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


FROM THE OFFICE or SENATOR A. WILLIS ROB- 
ERTSON, DEMOCRAT, OF VIRGINIA 


Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat of 
Virginia, warned airline machinists today 
that a continuation of their strike against 
five major airlines may force Congress to con- 
sider legislation making labor unions subject 
to the anti-trust laws. 

The Senator said, “It would pay labor 
leaders to take notice of the unjustified loss 
being inflicted on the business interests of 
the nation, as well as on the traveling public, 
by the stubborn refusal of a relatively small 
group of airline employees to accept a very 
fair settlement offered by a fact-finding 
board headed by Senator Morse of Oregon.“ 

“If the strike continues much longer, Con- 
gress, in defense of the public interest, will 
be forced to act on legislation that would 
make labor unions subject to the anti-trust 
laws when they use their bargaining power 
to threaten the general welfare of the na- 
tion,“ Senator ROBERTSON continued. 

The Virginia Senator said he has received 
complaints from all of the major cities of his 
State, which he promptly brought to the at- 
tention of the President and Secretary of 
Labor. He said the President had indorsed 
the fairness of the report of the Commission 
he appointed to arbitrate the wage issue, 
and the Senator said he personally feels it 
would be inexcusable on the part of this 
union to continue its demand for still higher 
wages under the circumstances. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 318) to amend section 
4071 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC „ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
pending business is the amendment of 
the Serator from Colorado [Mr. DÓMI- 
nick]. I wonder if we might get to a 
vote on his amendment. The Senator 
from Colorado has made his statement. 
I wish to say a few words in connection 
with the amendment. 

I shall oppose the amendment. 

This aspect of the development loan 
program is essential if we are to carry on 
this kind of assistance program. There 
are already a number of sources for high- 
interest-rate loans. We have the Export- 
Import Bank, the World Bank, and there 
are the regular commercial banks. 

Loans under the development loan 
program are subsidized loans and espe- 
cially tailored for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

These countries already devote a very 
high proportion of their income to the 
repayment of loans and the payment of 
interest. There has been much public 
discussion about this problem. Mr. 
Woods of the World Bank has made 
statements on two or three occasions re- 
cently, I had them printed in the 
Recorp recently and I will not delay the 
Senate by reviewing them now. 

The increases in the burden for servic- 
ing existing loans are going up rapidly. 
Adopting this amendment is a practical 
way of stopping this aspect of our loan 
program. As long as we are going to 
have this type of development assistance 
it should be on soft terms. 

Statements were made about much 
softer terms being extended in smaller 
amounts, it is true, by Canada and Eng- 
land. But their programs are not at all 
comparable to ours. The existing ap- 
proach is the correct one. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California, 

Mr. KUCHEL. So that the record may 
be clear will the Senator repeat how this 
percentage figure would apply to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the inter- 
American lending program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I understand 
it, Alliance for Progress loans and de- 
velopment loans are both made at 1 per- 
cent for the first 10 years. The Senator 
from Colorado Mr. Dominick] wishes to 
make the interest rate 2 percent for that 
period. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Are they 1 percent 
administratively or by statute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. By law. The law 
provides for a minimum of 1 percent 
for the grace period and 242 percent 
afterward. But the bill increases the 
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interest rate on the second stage to 3 
percent, not with my approval, I might 
say. I opposed that but the committee, 
in its wisdom, approved an increase to 
3 percent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. How long is the grace 
period? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 10 years. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator says that 
the bill provides after a 10-year grace 
period, the period for repayment is 
pegged in the bill at 3 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. The bill re- 
ported by the commitee increases the 
rate for the second stage to 3 percent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The existing law is 
2% percent during the repayment period 
and the bill would change it to 3 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wish to make one statement. The com- 
mittee report increases from 2.5 percent 
to 3 percent the interest rate during the 
period of the loan after the 10-year 
grace period. This could go on for as 
long as another 20 years. In other words, 
the loan could go for 30 years. 

In fixing the interest rate, the report 
states as follows: 

In view of the significant increase in the 
cost of government and private borrowings 
since then, the committee believes that the 
increase of one-half of one percent is fully 
justified. 


I suggest that raising this in the pre- 
repayment period from 1 to 2 percent, 
when they do not have to pay any prin- 
cipal at all, and putting them on a par 
with the cheapest form of borrowing 
that our citizens can obtain in this coun- 
try—under REA—is equitable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, Bass], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits) is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] and the Sen- 
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ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 561, 
nays 38, as follows: 


No. 146 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 

Allott Ervin Morton 
Bennett Fannin Mundt 
Bible Fong Murphy 

gs Gore Prouty 
Brewster Griffin 
Burdick Gruening Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Hartke Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, W. Va Hill Salto 
Cannon Hruska Simpson 
Case Jackson Smith 
Coo Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Symington 
Curtis Lausche 
Dirksen Long, La. Thurmond 
Dominick McIntyre Tower 
Eastland Miller Williams, Del. 
Ellender Morse Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—38 
Aiken Inouye Moss 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Bayh Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Carlson Kuchel Neuberger 
Church Long, Mo. Pastore 
Clark Mansfield Pell 
Douglas McCarthy Ribicoff 
Fulbright McGee Smathers 
Harris McGovern Tydings 
Hart Metcalf Williams, N.J 
Hayden Mondale Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Monroney Young, Ohio 
Holland Montoya 
NOT VOTING—Il1 
Anderson Magnuson Russell, Ga. 
Bass McClellan Scott 
Dodd Pearson Sparkman 
Javits Robertson 
So Mr. Dommuck's amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. PROUTY, and Mr. 
HRUSKA moved to lay the motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr.MONDALE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 6, line 9, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “subsections”. 


On page 6, line 16, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

On page 6, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following subsection: 

“(e) In any developing countries or areas 
where food production is not increasing 
enough to meet the demands of an expanding 
population, or diets are seriously deficient, a 
high priority shall be given to efforts to in- 
crease agricultural production, particularly 
the establishment or expansion of adaptive 
research programs designed to increase acre- 
yields of the major food crops. Such re- 
search programs, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, should be based on cooperative under- 
takings between universities and research in- 
stitutions in the developing countries and 
United States universities and research in- 
stitutions.” 

ADAPTIVE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
AMENDMENT 


Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, my 
amendment is very simple. It would 
amend the title dealing with technical 
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cooperation and development grants by 
adding a declaration of congressional 
policy stressing the importance of adap- 
tive agricultural research in nations fac- 
ing serious food shortages. 

I have been impressed, Mr. President, 
by the overwhelming agreement in the 
administration and the Congress on the 
need to increase emphasis on agricultural 
development in our foreign assistance 
programs. We are all recognizing, as 
never before, that agriculture is the foun- 
dation of a nation’s development, and 
that unless it can produce enough to feed 
its people, or earn enough foreign ex- 
change to buy food in international com- 
mercial markets, it cannot hope to 
achieve sustained economic progress. 

But it is not enough to increase empha- 
sis on agriculture. We must also make 
sure that we are doing all the right things 
in our farm aid program. 

And in the past, supporting practical 
farm research is one of the “right things” 
that we have not been doing nearly 
enough of. As Prof. Theodore W. 
Schultz, the distinguished agricultural 
economist at the University of Chicago, 
said in testimony before the House Agri- 
culture Committee earlier this year: 

Although we have developed an outstand- 
ingly productive agriculture in the United 
States, we have not done well as builders of 
agriculture abroad. We have long been 
hampered by what I would call the extension 
bias, and as a consequence, agricultural re- 
search has been postponed, put off, and gross- 
ly neglected. When research has been un- 
dertaken, altogether too little attention has 
been given to the development of viable 
agricultural research centers. 


And if we look at what others have 
said, we find that experts in foreign ag- 
riculture join overwhelmingly in the 
verdict that such practical farm research 
has been seriously neglected in aid pro- 
grams of past years. 

As one example of this neglect, we can 
look at the statistics for Latin America. 
In the period from 1960 to 1962, the 
U.S. Government and international and 
regional agencies together spent less than 
$8 million on agricultural research in 
tropical Latin America. At the same 
time, we spent nearly $2 billion—about 
250 times as much—on adaptive agri- 
cultural research in the United States. 

Such research is essential to adapt 
seeds, fertilizers, techniques, farm 
equipment, and methods which have 
worked in other locations to the partic- 
ular soils and weather conditions in 
hungry lands. My amendment would 
require that it be given the high priority 
it deserves in our aid program. 

My amendment would, in addition to 
stressing agricultural research, urge that 
research and educational institutions in 
the United States play as great a role 
as possible in our foreign aid programs 
in this area. Our land-grant colleges 
have been the key to farm progress in 
America. We must draw more fully upon 
their know-how in helping overseas 
agriculture. 

Mr. President, I hope that this amend- 
ment can support the changes being 
proposed in our foreign aid program, and 
in the Food for Freedom Act now before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, to 
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give proper attention to agricultural as- 
sistance in our foreign aid. Too often in 
the past we have shortchanged agri- 
culture in favor of glamorous industrial 
projects which have little impact on the 
lives of the common people. And when 
we have assisted agriculture, we have 
been too inclined to use short-term, crash 
programs, without a serious effort to 
develop the knowledge needed to increase 
farm output through continuing re- 
search. 

My amendment, if adopted, would put 
the Congress clearly on record to remedy 
these past deficiencies, and to support 
Strong, practical farm research pro- 
grams in developing countries. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
committee considered this amendment. 
We thought it was a good amendment 
and we put the language in the report 
concerning it. I approve of the objec- 
tive of the amendment. If the Senator 
from Minnesota feels very strongly that 
it ought to be in the law, I have no ob- 
jection. I am perfectly willing to take 
the amendment, since the Senator feels 
very strongly that it should be in the 
law as well as in the report. 

Mr. MONDALE. The reason why I 
would prefer to have the language in 
the law as well as in the report is that, 
as the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows, we have had difficulty in 
persuading those who administer the 
program to give enough emphasis to 
adaptive agriculture research. They are 
beginning to move in that direction, and 
I feel sure that this language would be 
more effective in persuading them to 
emphasize research if it is made a direc- 
tive in the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MONDALE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 658 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 658. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(f) Section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against assistance, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(p) No loan shall be made to any coun- 
try under the authority of this Act for use 
in any manner by such country in meeting 
all or part of its obligations to the United 
States under any other loan made to such 
country under this Act.’” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
vent AID from making loans where there 
has been a delinquency in interest and 
it has undertaken on its own to fold in- 
terest into the loans and then recapital- 
ize it. We submit it is a bit of bad prac- 
tice. I have discussed this matter with 
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the chairman of the committee. I think 
it should be made part of the bill. It will 
forestall that kind of practice on the part 
of AID. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
a matter of administrative policy, of 
course AID does not now make loans to 
pay off other loans. I think the amend- 
ment is objectionable, because that is not 
the policy. On the other hand, it should 
not be done. I agree with the Senator on 
that. The AID officials say they do not 
do it, but I admit that the amendment 
carries out a good principle. I think it 
is good policy. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The only difficulty is 
that AID does it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know how 
the Senator could prove it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We had the AID peo- 
ple up here and we went over the books. 
AID can say that they do not do this, 
but in the first instance there should be 
en interdiction of that kind of practice. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion to the principle. AID should not 
make loans which are used to pay off 
others. That is not a development loan 
by any stretch of the imagination. AID 
Says it is against its policy to do that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The officials told me 
they do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They told me 
something else. Apparently the wires 
got crossed somewhere. At any rate, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment, 


AMENDMENT NO. 659 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 659. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tilinois will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4 insert 
the following: 

() Section 620, which relates to prohi- 
bitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section: 

p) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country which is in 
default, during a period in excess of six 
calendar months, in payments to the United 
States of principal or interest on any loan 
made to such country under this Act, unless 
such country meets its obligations under the 
loan or unless the President determines that 
assistance to such country is essential to the 
national interest and notifies the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate of 
such determination.“ 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply meets the problem of 
default on the loans. But we do put in 
an exception clause, so that the prohibi- 
tion could be waived on notice to the 
Speaker and to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations that a loan would be 
essential in the national interest. Ob- 
viously, we do not wish to prohibit loans 
of that character. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. According to our 
calculations, this amendment would af- 
fect only one country presently, Indo- 
nesia. It might affect others at other 
times. 

Inasmuch.as we are not now providing 
aid to Indonesia, and I do not recom- 
mend that we do so, I have no objection 
to the amendment, particularly since 
there is the proviso that loans could be 
made if the President determines that 
it is in the national interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 660 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 660, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

“(d) Amend section 204, which relates to 
the Development Loan Committee, by in- 
serting *(a) after the section number and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(b) No loan shall be made under this 
title until (1) the application therefor shall 
have been submitted to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
with a request for recommendations con- 
cerning the need for the loan, the propriety 
of the proposed terms thereof, and the likeli- 
hood of repayment, and (2) such recommen- 
dations shall have been received and con- 
sidered, or a period of sixty days shall have 
elapsed following such request and no such 
recommendations shall have been received.“ 

On page 4, line 11, strike out (d)“ and 
substitute “(e)”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at the 
rate the facilities of the World Bank are 
expanding, it is quite fair to assume that, 
as an appraisal instrumentality, it will 
probably be the best that we shall ever 
have. 

I do believe that before we put the peo- 
ple’s money out on loan in some far-off 
place, there ought to be an assessment or 
an appraisal of the conditions far better 
than what we receive today. 

This amendment merely proposes that 
it be done by the World Bank, and that 
there be a waiting period of 60 days. 

However, AID can still go ahead and 
make the loan, notwithstanding an ad- 
verse appraisal by the World Bank. But 
at least we shall be fortified with basic 
information on the character of the loan, 
and whether it is worthwhile and will be 
put to a good purpose, or whether it is 
an unnecessary risk for our people. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think this is a 
good amendment. Iam sorry I did not 
think of it myself. It is in the direction, 
as the Senator knows, of bringing the 
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World Bank with its knowledge and 
judgment into this area. It is quite 
consistent with what I have been urging 
upon the Senate for a long time—that 
we take advantage of the most efficient 
and effective organization in this field. 

In addition, particularly on important 
loans, there should be coordination be- 
tween these two major organizations. 
They should not be competing, for ex- 
ample, for a loan; they should be co- 
ordinating their efforts. 

I think it is a good amendment, and 
I favor it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 662 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 662, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(f) Section 620, which relates to prohibi- 
tions against assistance, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

„p) No recipient of a loan made under 
the authority of this Act, any part of which 
is outstanding on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, shall be relieved of 
liability for the repayment of any part of the 
principal of or interest on such loan.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
simple purpose of this amendment is to 
prevent AID from converting loans into 
grants, and thereby relieving the re- 
cipient country of its liability for repay- 
ment of interest or principal at a later 
period. 

I must say that this has been done only 
to a limited extent. But we must re- 
member that now we are coming to grips 
with a great many of these aid loans 
made by a predecessor agency, and it will 
be a different story in the future. I am 
quite confident that hereafter they may 
want to convert from loans into grants. 

I believe that would contravene the 
very spirit of the Senate, and the point 
we have tried to make for years, that 
wherever possible, these funds would be 
put on a loan rather than on a grant 
basis, and the money retrieved for our 
Treasury if possible. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is, under 
existing law, no authority to do that. 
The present law on the development 
loans and the Alliance for Progress re- 
quires that the loans be repaid in dollars, 
at minimum interest rates fixed in the 
law. In other words, there is no author- 
ity to make such conversions in existing 
law. It is possible that it can be done 
with some loans made under other au- 
thority, such as under Public Law 480. 


The 
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Perhaps that is what the Senator has 
in mind. 

In any case, it would have no effect 
on loans made under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act because there is now no au- 
thority \ do it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is anticipatory to 
a considerable extent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, in the sense 
that it is anticipatory, on principle, of 
course, I cannot disagree with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 663 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 663, and ask that 
it be stated. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read, as 
follows: 

On page 20, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 634 (which relates to reports 
and information) is amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate semiannual 
reports showing as of June 30 and December 
31 of each year the repayment status of each 
loan theretofore made under authority of this 
Act any part of the principal or interest of 
which remains unpaid on the date of the re- 
port.“ 

On page 20, line 21, strike out (b)“ and 
substitute (e)“. 

On page 21, line 1, strike out (e)“ and 
substitute (d) “. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in our 
exploration of this entire operation, we 
had some difficulty in obtaining accurate 
and very recent figures. We have gone 
to the Treasury, we have gone to the 
General Accounting Office, we have gone 
to AID. In some cases, they either did 
not have the figures or they did not 
wish to disclose them. 

We do believe that, on the basis of a 
6-month period, there should be an 
agency in Government where a report 
would be made, so that the information 
would be available to us. 

What this amendment would do is 
simply to say that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to report, on June 
30 and December 31 of each year, on 
the repayment status of every loan made 
under the authority of this Act; and to 
show the delinquent interest and prin- 
cipal. We will then know exactly what 
the score is, what our commitments are, 
what we collect, and what the status of 
the loan is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wittrams], about 2 or 3 
years ago, raised such a fuss about these 
statistics that the Department of Com- 
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merce has undertaken and is now pres- 
ently making such reports on an annual 
basis—more extensive, in fact, than the 
Senator’s amendment would require. 

There is no objection, of course, to hav- 
ing the Treasury make such reports, but 
I would submit to the Senator that if he 
has not seen these reports made by the 
Department of Commerce, which cover 
not only aid under the authority of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, but also other 
Government loans—such as through the 
Export-Import Bank, for example—that 
these are very extensive statistics. I 
really do not believe the additional re- 
ports called for by the amendment are 
necessary. 

Of course, there is no objection to hav- 
ing the Treasury provide this informa- 
tion, except that if we do that, I would 
think we should then tell the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to cease doing it. 
They are doing it now without a require- 
ment of law, but in response to a re- 
quest—I would say a very urgent re- 
quest—initiated by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

I do not know whether the Senator is 
thoroughly familiar with this publica- 
tion or not. I think it is quite adequate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am. I might say 
frankly that the Treasury would like 
to have this amendment. We have dis- 
cussed the amendment with the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion to the Treasury doing it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They have a little dif- 
ficulty getting the figures on their own, 
strange as it may seem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
why they should have. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Neither do I. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. These are very ad- 
equate figures. We have only been re- 
ceiving them recently. That is the his- 
tory of it. I have no objection to the 
Treasury taking this over if they wish to 
do it. I do not speak for Commerce. I 
have not investigated that phase of it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In our conversation 
with the Treasury officials, they said 
they would like to have it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In any event, we 
will take this amendment to conference. 
I cannot see any disadvantage to the 
Proposal. It is a question of which is the 
more economical and effective way to 
present this material to Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 665 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 665. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 19, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Section 613, which relates to account- 
ing, valuation, reporting, and administration 
of foreign currencies, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(e) In addition to any other terms and 
conditions which may be applicable with re- 
spect to any loans made from funds made 
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available under authority of this Act, each 
such loan shall include a provision or provi- 
sions whereby the recipient of such loan shall 
(1) express the par value of its currency in 
terms of the United States dollar at a rate of 
exchange between those currencies which 
the Secretary of the Treasury finds to be rea- 
sonable and (2) agree to maintain, notwith- 
standing any changes in the foreign exchange 
value of its currency, such initial par value of 
its currency for purposes of all computations 
relating to those currencies in connection 
with such loan. No provision of the terms 
of any loan heretofore or hereafter made 
from funds made available under authority 
of this Act, which requires the maintenance 
of the value of the currency of the recipient 
of such loan in relation to the United States 
dollar during the period such loan is out- 
standing, may hereafter be altered.“ 

On page 19, line 9, strike out (d) and in- 
sert “(e)”. 

On page 19, line 15, strike out “(e)” and 
Insert (t) “. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it has 
been a practice by AID off and on to have 
a provision in these loan agreements 
by which the value of a country’s money 
would be maintained so that we would 
not be losers as a result of a modification 
of the exchange rates. Sometimes it 
was included and sometimes it was left 

` out. 

I read here from the General Account- 
ing Office report to the effect that AID 
amended six loans in fiscal years 1963 
and 1964 that eliminated the mainte- 
nance-of-value provision. 

These loan agreements totaled $158.8 
million and were originally entered into 
in 1956, 1958, and 1959 with three coun- 
tries under the authority of section 104 
(d) of Public Law 480 and very promptly 
we lost a good many millions of dollars. 

I pointed out this afternoon that, on 
this whole transaction, by virtue of the 
fact that the maintenance-of-value pro- 
vision was not maintained in this con- 
tract, we lost somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $350 million. The General Ac- 
counting Office gives it as their opinion 
that they anticipate future losses unless 
this is done. 

I think our people are entitled to a 
safeguard against this practice. There- 
fore, I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it has been 
since 1961 that Development Loans and 
Alliance for Progress loans must be re- 
paid in dollars. 

The Senator has reference to loans 
made prior to that time, or loans made 
under Public Law 480, because now all 
the loans are repayable in dollars. It 
would be inappropriate to include a 
maintenance-of-value provision in the 
loans because they do not deal with local 
currencies. 

They make such loans under Public 
Law 480, but not under this act. 

Therefore, I think the amendment is 
superfluous. But if we wish to make it 
cover the contingency, or the possibility 
I might say, that a supporting assistance 
loan might be made for local currency 
in the future, I certainly approve of hav- 
ing this provision in the loan agreements 
as we have done in the past. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, AID 
evidently feels that way also. They for- 
got to include these maintenance value 
provisions, and the result is that we are 
renewing a loss of somewhere around 
$350 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator sure 
that these are from AID loans or are 
they from Public Law 480? For exam- 
ple, the ones in India were revalued re- 
cently, and were not most of them made 
under Public Law 480? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, they can be 
either one, as a matter of fact. The Ac- 
counting Office says that on June 30, 
1964, AID records showed that the net 
aggregate AID loss on the loan program, 
after AID was established in November 
1961, has the dollar equivalent of $351.2 
million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator sure 
that is not under Public Law 480? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They do not say that 
it is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My impression is 
that it is. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Ido not want to quar- 
rel with the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to 
quarrel either. I thought the proposal 
was superfluous, since the present loans 
under AID are all repayable in dollars 
and we do not have that problem. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
just listened to what the Senator from 
Arkansas said about Public Law 480 
loans. We deal with these loans on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
We always have these Public Law 480 
bills come up. We have one now. 

I do know that the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER], has been very vigorous 
in the treatment of the rate of exchange. 
The committee has written into the bill 
that the actual rate, rather than a ficti- 
tious rate, should be applied, and pro- 
visions are made to assure that that rate 
of exchange would be maintained. 

I should think it would be very helpful 
if we could postpone action on this 
amendment until the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
comes to the Chamber. I think it must 
relate in some way to the Public Law 480 
program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, It will be in 
conference. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but we spend a lot of time on this. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I meant the way 
the act as it is now. I did not mean 
that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois applied to the Public 
Law 480 loans, more than that was the 
way it would work out. It was that it 
would apply to loans made from funds 
accumulated under Public Law 480. I do 
not object to the principle at all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Comptroller General makes a distinc- 
tion, of course, and sets up one group 
here. 

He refers here to section 104(g) of 
Public Law 480. On those, the loss was 
$91.7 million. In another part of the 
report, he sets up these other AID loans. 
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He says that our aggregate loss is $351.2 
million. 

I did not make the distinction. The 
Comptroller General did. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He must have been 
referring to losses arising from old loans 
and not from the current ones. Since 
1961, all of the Alliance for Progress and 
the Development Loan loans have been 
repayable in dollars. 

Now, some of the old ones were not 
repayable in dollars. It could refer to 
that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He said as of June 
30, 1944. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They could be the 
old ones. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They could be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

If this amendment were taken to con- 
ference, it would not in any way affect 
Public Law 480? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, it would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mlinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 673 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
one more amendment, No. 673. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 21, after line 7, Insert the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

(d) At the end of such chapter add a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec, 640A. AUDIT BY GENERAL ACCOUNT- 
ING Orrice.—(a) The General Accounting 
Office is authorized and directed to conduct 
an audit of any program of assistance to any 
country being conducted under part I of this 
Act for any fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1966, for which the United States 
has expended or obligated in excess of $500,- 
000 for such program, 

„b) For the purpose of aiding in carry- 
ing out its duties under this section, the 
General Accounting Office shall have access 
to all records, reports, audits, reviews, docu- 
ments, papers, recommendations, or other 
material of the agency of the United States 
Government administering part I of this Act. 
Such agency shall cooperate with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and furnish assistance 
upon request to the General Accounting 
Office in aid of its responsibilities under this 
section.’” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to imply by the proposed 
amendment that General Accounting 
does not audit AID, nor would I ever 
imply that AID does not ask General 
Accounting to come in. But too many 
instances have occurred in which this has 
not been done, and today I put into the 
Recorp the titles of I do not know how 
many GAO reports, many of them highly 
critical. 

It occurs to me that if this is to be a 
regularized program and is to be effec- 
tive, these loans over $500,000 ought to 
be audited by General Accounting, even 
though considerable staff would be re- 
quired. But we can afford to hire a 
considerable staff, in view of the amount 
of losses in this field. I believe this 
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would be an assurance to the American 


people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, I concur in what the Senator 
from Illinois has said about the need of 
auditing. But I believe even more im- 
portant is the right of Congress and the 
American people to be able to read these 
audit reports when we receive them. Now, 
when we find that they are embarrassing 
to the administration, they are marked 
secret, and therefore we are not allowed 
to release them to the public. 

I know that some of the reports that 
have been brought to our committee 
stamped Secret“ or “Confidential” 
would embarrass no one except the 
Officials of AID and of the agency 
administering the program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We had the same dif- 
ficulty. A report was sent out, and in 
big letters it was marked “classified.” 
Well, we respected classification as cir- 
cumspectly as anybody could; and in the 
material we put out we did not intrude 
upon classified material or military ma- 
terial. But when they hand it to us and 
we know some paydirt is in it and it says 
“classified””——_ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point I make is that some of these re- 
ports should not be classified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Many 
of these reports do not even deal with 
the military. They merely deal with 
the abuse and waste and extravagance 
in the handling of our AID program in 
some of these countries. Nothing in the 
reports would in any way jeopardize the 
security of the United States if it were 
revealed. It may jeopardize the secu- 
rity of a couple of officials responsible 
for handling the program. Other than 
that, I know of no reason why they have 
been classifying these reports in that 
manner, except that they are ashamed 
of what is in them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill comes to the 
Senate, it will contain provisions for 
money for the General Accounting Of- 
fice. If perchance they are the culprits 
in the case—I do not say they are—I be- 
lieve that probably a limiting proviso 
could be put in, to make sure that they 
do not classify things that ought to come 
to the attention of every Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad the Senator raised that point. It is 
not the responsibility of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not say it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They do 
not classify any of these reports. They 
prepare the reports and submit them to 
the respective agency, and then the 
agency stamps them “Confidential” or 
“Secret,” and the General Accounting 
Office has neither the responsibility nor 
the authority to declassify them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not care what 
agency it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
speaking of the fact that the agency 
which would be embarrassed if the re- 
ports were released then. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois has pretty well covered the sub- 
ject. Two questions occur to me. First, 
the GAO has authority to do this now. 
Whether or not it has the manpower to 
do this on every program of $500,000 
without a very substantial increase, I 
do not know. At present, I do not know 
how many programs would be involved 
or what a burden it would be on them to 
do it. They do it now, as I understand, 
on a kind of selective basis. 

The Inspector General of Foreign As- 
sistance also has responsibility in this 
field. These activities ought to be co- 
ordinated. They ought not to overlap 
or duplicate each other. I am in favor 
of GAO performing this duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Just 
how much would be involved in requiring 
them to do this with every program of 
$500,000 or more, I do not know. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that we ac- 
cept the amendment, and out of it may 
come a recommendation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
about to say that we accept it, and then 
the GAO would respond and tell us how 
much of a burden it would be on them. 
They could tell us the number of addi- 
tional men that would be required, and 
so forth, and we could consider it in the 
conference. On principle, I certainly do 
not object to it. They have the author- 
ity now to do it, so I have no basis to 
object to it, other than if it would ap- 
pear to be superfluous and cost too much 
for the GAO to make it do every one of 
them, and they object to it. I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Those are all the 
amendments for tonight, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I un- 
derstand that earlier the Senator from 
Illinois had an amendment accepted 
which would instruct the Department of 
the Treasury to submit to Congress an- 
nually a list of all our foreign debts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Semiannually. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Semi- 
annually. That would not affect the re- 
ports we are now receiving put out by the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, it would not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
should like it to be clearly understood 
that we are still getting this report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is entirely inde- 
pendent of that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We had 
experienced a lot of trouble in receiving 
this information, and it was as a result 
of an amendment offered a few years ago, 
which was accepted by the chairman. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
have such a report, and it is available to 
anyone who wishes it. It is a list of 
every loan that is outstanding with every 
country, the present status, rates of in- 
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terest, and so forth. I wish to be sure 
that we keep this report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Delaware was not here earlier. 

In commenting on this matter, I said 
that I have no feeling whether the De- 
partment of Commerce or the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury should do it. Pre- 
paring this information costs a good deal 
of money. I submit that it is hardly 
necessary for both Departments to do it. 
This is a matter I should like settled be- 
tween the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from Illinois. I would just 
as soon have it from Treasury as from 
Commerce. Commerce is doing it, and 
I believe the Senator agrees that it is 
satisfactory, that a thorough job is being 
done. The only comment I have is that 
I hesitate to say that we should make 
them both do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
that Commerce is doing it satisfactorily. 
I have no objection whether it is done by 
Treasury or Commerce. I believe one 
is enough to do it. But I wish to be 
certain that this report will continue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This goes further 
than the amendment of the Senator, be- 
cause it includes agencies other than 
AID. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The proposed amend- 
ment provides that payments on interest 
and repayments on principal would not 
be made to the agency that made the 
loan. They would be made to the Treas- 
ury. That is where the record would be, 
and that is where one could find out what 
the real score is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
not argue as to where the records are. 
They are being compiled and put in this 
report. I request that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] examine these re- 
ports. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My office is full of 
them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection whether the report comes 
from the Treasury Department or the 
Commerce Department, or whether AID 
puts it out, so long as we get a complete 
report, and get the report started. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I called the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the Senator’s interest 
in it and that he started it. It has been 
adopted. Pending the conference there 
should be consultation between the Com- 
merce Department and the Treasury De- 
partment, I do not care which one 
prepares the report, but both of them 
should not have to do it. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand an order has been entered 
into to adjourn until 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no morning hour tomorrow, and after 
the prayer and reading of the Journal, 
the Senate will resume the pending busi- 
ness. 


STUDY OF GROUND TRANSPORTA- 
TION TO DULLES AIRPORT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1341, S. 3523. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 

will be stated by title. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3523) to authorize the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency to 
undertake a comprehensive study of 
high-speed ground transportation tə 
Dulles International Airport. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment on page 
1, line 8, after the word “International”, 
to strike out Airport“, and insert Air- 
port, the Friendship International Air- 
port,“ so as to make the bill read: 

S. 3523 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
is hereby authorized and directed to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the desir- 
ability, practicability, and feasibility of con- 
struction of high-speed ground transporta- 
tion systems to meet the needs of the public 
with respect to the Dulles International Alr- 
port, the Friendship International Airport, 
and the Washington National Airport. 

(b) In the conduct of such study, the 
Administrator shall consult and cooperate 
with the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, and such other Federal, State, local, 
and District of Columbia agencies as he 
deems desirable, 

(c) The Administrator shall submit to the 
President and the Congress a report on the 
study authorized by subsection (a) of this 
section, together with his recommendations 
and conclusions, not later than July 31, 1967, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 1376), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill would authorize the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency to under- 
take a comprehensive study of high-speed 
ground transportation to Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport, as well as to Washington Na- 
tional Airport and the Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport at Baltimore. The study would 
consider the desirability, practicability, and 
feasibility of a rapid transportation system 
connecting the airports with major traffic 
generation points in the Washington, D.C., 
area, which could lead to an easing of con- 
gestion at Washington National Airport and 
easier access to Dulles and Friendship. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The arrival, on April 24, of the jet air age 
at Washington National Airport has brought 
with it a host of new problems, arising chiefly 
from a rapid increase in both the number of 
flights and the number of persons using the 
terminal, 

During May, the first full month during 
which jet aircraft used the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, National handled 15,000 more 
passengers than during the previous month. 
The swollen crowds have jammed the facil- 
ities of the terminal, crowding gates, hall- 
ways, and baggage counters, Customers have 
been stacked up nearly 10 deep at ticket 
counters during peak periods. 
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One of the most frustrating aspects of con- 
gestion involves the lack of adequate parking 
space. Nothing infuriates and panics a pas- 
senger more than to arrive at the field in 
reasonable time for a flight and find that 
there is no place left to park his car. Such 
a situation has become common since the 
introduction of jets in April (except for the 
period when a labor dispute ended the oper- 
ations of fiye major airlines). 

Gen. William M. McKee, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, has character- 
ized the congestion In the terminal and park- 
ing areas as “intolerable.” 

Congestion on the ground has been res 
flected in the air. Total airline flights at 
National on April 24 numbered 630, with 102 
of them jets. By June 1, the total number 
of . Fe increased to more than 650, of 
which some 138 were high performance jets. 
The increase in traffic in the air is bound to 
increase the margin of danger to some de- 
gree, and has contributed to delays to take- 
offs and landings which have added as much 
as 2 hours to some flights. 

In sharp contrast with the congestion at 
Washington National Airport, the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport still resembles a ghost 
town. While Washington National will 
handle more than 7 million passengers this 
year, Dulles will handle scarcely more than 1 
million, 

While National Airport is straining at the 
seams, Dulles is operating at only 25 percent 
of its present capacity of 4 million passen- 
gers a year. Furthermore, the facilities at 
Dulles can readily be expanded, when the 
need arises, to serve 14 million passengers 
a year, 

The disparity in use among these airports 
is clearly evident, too, in the number of 
flights. As of July 1, 1966, Dulles had only 
89 flights a day, while Washington National 
had 673 and Friendship 210. 

The committee regards this as inadequate 
usage for a modern, fully equipped facility 
in which the Federal taxpayers have invested 
more than $108 million. 

The boom in air travel has bypassed Dulles, 
and Baltimore’s Friendship International 
Airport, because of their distance from 
downtown Washington and from other 
points in the metropolitan area. Dulles Air- 
port is 27 miles from the city; Friendship is 
32 miles away, and both are considerably 
farther by car. On the other hand, Wash- 
ington National is only 4 miles from the 
heart of the city. 

Fundamentally, however, the problem is 
not just distance, but accessibility. Getting 
to Washington National is a quick, easy 15- 
minute trip for most. But for the journey 
to Dulles or Friendship the traveler must 
allow an hour or more from most parts of 
the Washington metropolitan area. Not only 
are these airports at a much greater distance 
from the city than Washington National, but 
ground transportation facilities are much 
more expensive and less convenient. Taxi 
fares from Washington to either Dulles or 
Friendship run between $12 and $15, very 
nearly a prohibitive rate. Furthermore, the 
downtown airport transportation terminal is 
poorly located with respect to Dulles, requir- 
ing an expensive and time-consuming back- 
haul for many passengers. Limousine serv- 
ice at a reasonable cost to the residential 
areas is badly needed from both airports. 

All of these factors tend to increase the 
congestion at Washington National and in- 
hibit the usage of Dulles and Friendship. 

The committee believes that if the Dulles 
Airport is ever to carry its share of the 
Capital's air commerce, getting to it must 
be quick and easy, with some type of high- 
speed ground transportation system. If the 
Federal investment of $108 million in Dulles 
Airport is to be effectively employed, more 
convenient means of access there must be 
fully and carefully reviewed, and now rather 
than later. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE BILL 
Under the terms of the bill, the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency is au- 
thorized and directed to undertake a compre- 
hensive study of the desirability, practicabll- 
ity, and feasibility of construction of high- 
speed ground transportation systems to meet 
the needs of the public with respect to the 
Dulles International Airport and the Wash- 
ington National Airport. Both airports are, 
of course, owned by the Federal Government 
and operated by the FAA. The committee 
has amended the bill to include Baltimore's 
Friendship International Airport within the 
scope of the study. While Friendship is not 
federally owned, and not the direct respon- 
sibility of the FAA, the committee believes 
a study of airport access in the Capital area 
must of necessity take account of the need 
for transportation there, recognizing that 
to 


an: 1 with respect 
Friends ip must take account of the fact 


that it is municipally owned, 

In the conduct of the study the Adminis- 
trator is required to consult with the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency, be- 
cause of that Agency's responsibllity for the 
new subway system for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The committee believes any trans- 
portation system to Dulles, or Friendship, 
must tie into the new subway system, The 
Administrator is also directed to consult, as 
he deems desirable, with other Federal, State, 
local, and District of Columbia agencies. 
The committee expects that the Administra- 
tor will seek the advice and counsel of Fed- 
eral agencies, like the Office of High-Speed 
Ground Transportation, of the Department 
of Commerce, whose responsibilities are simi- 
lar, as well as affected units of Government 
whose support and cooperation are obviously 
desirable. 

The committee recognizes, of course, that 
responsibility for this study could have been 
conferred on any of a number of interested 
Federal agencies. It is convinced that the 
Federal Aviation Agency is the best choice 
because of its clear, specific, and statutory 
responsibility for both Dulles and Washing- 
ton National. The committee has no ques- 
tion as to the competence of the FAA to un- 
dertake the study required by the bill. 

As far as the scope of the study is con- 
cerned, the committee believes the review 
must take a broad systems approach to the 
problems of transportation to and from the 
affected airports, and the effects of trans- 
portation systems on air traffic operations, 
passenger convenience, employment oppor- 
tunities and other factors. The study should 
not necessarily be limited to systems ex- 
clusively for use of those going to and from 
the airports. The desirability of intermedi- 
ate stops, in both directions, should be fully 
reviewed. The study must also take account 
of the potential for air transportation be- 
tween the airports and between the airports 
and downtown Washington. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, of course, has authority to 
certificate helicopter or other types of verti- 
cal lift air service. The FAA would, of 
course, consult the CAB with respect to the 
possibilities and potentials of such service. 
The committee does not foresee any conflict 
between the study authorized in this bill and 
any proposals for such air service which 
would, of course, be a premium service in 
terms of both speed and cost. 

The bill requires the Administrator to sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress a re- 
port on the study, together with his rec- 
ommendations and conclusions, not later 
than July 31, 1967. 

cost 

No specific authority for appropriations is 
contained in the bill because the Federal 
Aviation Agency has present statutory au- 
thority for the appropriations necessary to 
carry out the study authorized dy S. 3523. 
The committee believes that the cost of the 
study can be held to $100,000, although more 
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funds could be provided on the basis of 
appropriate justifications. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency to under- 
take a comprehensive study of high- 
speed ground transportation to Dulles 
International Airport, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
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the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 3584. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there not an amendment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. What was the pur- 
pose of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] making a statement today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] is 
to be recognized in the morning. He will 
submit a modified version of his amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 21, 1966, at 11 o’clock a.m, 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 20, 1966: 


Bruce L. Moore to be postmaster at Bear 
Lake, in the State of Pennsylvania. 
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Remarks of Hon. John E. Fogarty, U.S. 
Representative, Second Congressional 
District of Rhode Island, at the Gradua- 
tion Exercises of St. Mary’s Academy, 
Bayview, June 10, 1966 
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HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


REMARKS OF Hon. JoHN E. Focartry, US. 
REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT oF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE GRADU- 
ATION EXERCISES OF ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 
Bayview, JUNE 10, 1966 


I was not only honored but also sincerely 
grateful to Sister Marie Andre when I was 
asked to speak on this very happy occasion. 
It is an event to which all of us who are here 
have been looking forward, for this is a mo- 
ment filled with the memories of growth and 
achievement as well as with great hopes and 
expectations for the future. And it is also 
a moment that provides us who have watched 
and shared in the growing up of the young 
ladies of the graduating class to express our 
thanks and appreciation to the good Sisters 
of Mercy. 

I am sure that I speak not only for the 
parents and friends of the graduates, but for 
all of the people of Rhode Island when I say 
that the Sisters of Mercy make a contribu- 
tion to the educational life of our State 
which can never be measured. For almost a 
century and a half, they have held a place 
of service to our youth which is unsurpassed, 
and their presence among us has been a 
blessing for generations. 

Consequently, as we all join in congratu- 
lating the very lovely young ladies of the 
graduating class upon the completion of 
their high school years, I am sure that all of 
their happiness is shared by the Sisters, who 
together with parents and friends, have 
looked forward to this happy event. The 
graduates know, perhaps better than anyone, 
that their teachers at Bayview will always 
follow their progress through life with the 
same devoted personal interest which has 
marked their concern for their students dur- 
ing the past four years of school. 


A graduation is not a time for long 
speeches. It is a time when the happy focus 
of attention should fall upon those who are 
graduating. And for the moment, I would 
like to address them and to speak of one or 
two things that seem to me to have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future in which 
they will be called upon to make use of what 
they have learned at Bayview. 

Now one of the things which must be 
very clear to every member of the graduating 
class is the simple fact that the world is 
changing at a rate that is unprecedented in 
all of history. It is hard for a person living 
in 1966 to imagine what the world was like 
in 1866, or even 1926. The musket used in 
the Civil War was not very different from the 
weapon that won the battle of Waterloo. 
And the Civil War musket was not really 
much of an improvement over the hand fire- 
arms of the fifteenth century. A sailor of 
Roman times, who might have sailed on a 
ship that took St. Paul on his missionary 
journeys, would not have found it difficult 
to work on board many of the sailing ships 
that still dominated the seas less than a 
hundred years ago. 

There is no parallel in history to compare 
with what has resulted from the invention 
of the steam engine, the modern smelting 
of metals, the telegraph, the introduction of 
electric power, the airplane, the electric 
valve and the release of atomic energy. 
Travel in space, once the subject of fiction, 
is a fact of our times. Plagues and diseases 
which wiped out whole populations in the 
past are seldom heard of in the present. 

In my own years in Congress, it has been 
my good fortune to share in bringing gov- 
ernment aid to medical research and if I had 
the time to tell you of the advances that 
have been made in the last few years, I am 
sure that you would see that the expression 
“the miracle of modern medicine” is no ex- 
aggeration. Even as 1 am speaking to you, 
the men of medical research are making 
great new breakthroughs in the fight against 
such scourges as cancer and heart disease. 

Change is indeed the keynote of our times. 
Nations that lived for centuries in the back- 
wash of history are today emerging as powers 
in the world. Asia, which once seemed so 
remote, is now very much a part of our daily 
lives. Civil rights, so long denied to many 
Americans, are today written firmly into the 
law of the land. 

In the Church, too, there is moving the 
spirit symbolized by good Pope John and 
the Vatican Council. And today we see the 
sisters and the lay people taking roles of 
responsibility which were almost unheard 
of a generation ago. 


Here at Bayview the students of the grad- 
uating class—all of you who are receiving 
your diplomas—you have been well prepared 
to live and work and grow in a world of 
change. You are well prepared for such a 
world, not only because you have been taught 
the things which will help you to understand 
the changes but also because you have been 
taught to understand that there are some 
things which will never change. You have 
learned of the eternal truths of faith and of 
the enduring principles of right living that 
are as true today as they were when God 
gave the Ten Commandments to Moses and 
the people of Israel in the desert. 

I would, therefore, believe that no word 
of advice to the graduries could have more 
importance than this: Live happily and cour- 
ageously with changing times and keep faith 
with the changeless truth that is in you. 

That, I am sure, is the spirit of Catholic 
education today. And some of its leading 
exponents are religious sisters who, as teach- 
ers and administrators, are among the fore- 
most pioneers in American education. 

Because of the special role which they 
have as the bearers and guardians of growing 
human life, women have a unique role to 
play in the modern world. In an age of 
computers and machines of many kinds, 
women have a special sense of the impor- 
tance of the personal, human values. And it 
is this sense of the personal that must be 
preserved and respected if we are not to 
become the victims of our own technical 
progress. Charity, regard for the individual, 
creativity, and the opportunity for each per- 
son to develop his own abilities—these are 
all things which must never be brushed 
aside as unimportant or insignificant. On 
the contrary, they are vital to human sur- 
vival. And only those who hold fast to the 
eternal values of faith and morality can be 
the kind of women who will know how to 
preserve and promote these humane qualities. 

In concluding my remarks to you today, I 
would like to say one final word about the 
progress which has been made in bringing 
equality of educational opportunity to all 
of our people. The series of legislative acts 
relating to education which have been passed 
since the National Defense Education Act 
have made the Federal government a real 
partner in American education at every level. 
And I believe that we have made real progress 
in doing this in such a way that aid has 
been made available not only to the public, 
but also to the private sectors of education. 

This is a matter of the greatest importance, 
for it is privately supported schools, colleges, 
and universities which are the guarantee that 
our educational system will always have that 
variety which refiects our free society and is 
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the major bulwark against the domination of 
education by the government. 

I am, however, by no means satisfied that 
we are yet doing all we can to assure true 
freedom and equality for parents and stu- 
dents who choose to attend privately sup- 
ported institutions. 

There is, in my opinion, much to be said 
for the suggestion made by Dr. John D. Mil- 
lett, the chancellor of the Ohio Board of 
Regents. Dr. Millet has recommended that 
the state should give tuition grants to col- 
lege students whose parents have effective 
incomes of less than $10,000, Certainly such 
a plan should be seriously considered, for it 
would serve to strengthen the role of those 
independent institutions upon which so 
much of the variety and freedom of Ameri- 
can education depends. 

One thing is perfectly clear: Education for 
every American to the fullest degree of his 
or her potentiality ought to be recognized as 
part of the American birthright. And we 
cannot achieve this goal and preserve the 
freedom and rich variety of our schools if 
we do not consistently make aid to the stu- 
dent a guiding principle of policy. 

The members of this graduating class are 
taking their places in the long procession 
of young women who have gone out from 
Bayview—and hundreds of other fine schools 
like it—to make their contribution as Catho- 
lic women to the progress and infinite variety 
of life of a free America. Let us, therefore, 
not only thank God and His dedicated teach- 
ers for the work which they have done. Let 
us also firmly resolve that this good work 
of education for God and country will con- 
tinue to grow and flourish in the years to 
come. 

There has always been a need for the 
ideals of Christian womanhood to be exem- 
plified in our nation. That need, and the 
opportunities for service that go with it, is 
ever more urgent in the rapidly changing 
world of the latter part of the twentieth 
century, As we share in the joy of this 
commencement day and in the happiness of 
the graduates, I am sure that in them we 
can see the symbols of a future that is 
bright with promise. And I know that all 
here will join me when I say that the future 
which belongs to them will be better because 
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Outstanding Legislative Assistant: Terry 
Segal's 24th Birthday 
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HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body to the 
24th birthday of my outstanding legis- 
lative assistant, Terry Philip Segal. 

Terry Segal, a graduate of Amherst 
College and now a 3d-year student at 
Yale Law School, has been with me for 
four summers. 


Mr. Speaker, Terry Segal is an inval- 


uable addition to my office—keeping me- 
informed on key legislative develop- . 


ments, handling press relations, and 
supervising my summer intern program. 

It is truly a pleasure and comfort to 
me to have such an outstanding person 
as Terry Segal on my staff; I wish him 
many more happy birthdays. 
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Veterans’ Pension Amendments 
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HON. BILLIE S. FARNUM 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I presented to the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs under date of 
July 19, 1966, relative to a bill I intro- 
duced, H.R. 11886, which proposes to 
amend Public Law 664 of the 88th Con- 
gress: 

VETERANS’ PENSION AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the 
committee for allowing me to make a brief 
statement concerning a bill I have intro- 
duced, H.R, 11886, to amend the laws re- 
lating to pensions for veterans and their 
survivors. 

A number of amendments to liberalize 
and improve the pension laws were enacted 
in 1964 under Public Law 88-664. Other de- 
ficiencies and injustices in these laws, how- 
ever, remain in need of correction. The bill 
Iam proposing would make several important 
corrections in this area of veterans’ legisla- 
tion, particularly with respect to the types 
of income that are included in applying the 
income limitations of the pension laws. 

The bill provides, first, that the retire- 
ment income of a pensioner shall be ex- 
cluded in computing his income for the pur- 
poses of the income limitations of the pen- 
sion laws. This means that income received 
from social security, civil service retirement 
or a private pension plan could not, as it now 
may, be used to reduce the amount of vet- 
erans' pension or to completely disqualify 
him from receiving a pension. 

The enactment of this provision would 
eliminate the possibility of another anoma- 
lous situation from arising such as arose 
last year when the enactment of a cash bene- 
fit increase by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 resulted in some 27,000 vet- 
erns and veterans’ widows having their V.A. 
pensions reduced or cancelled. 

Under existing law, 10 percent of a pen- 
sloner's retirement income is disregarded 
in determining his pension. This makes very 
little sense and adds complexity to the law. 
I believe that a total exclusion of such in- 
come should be enacted. 

I am aware that the Senate has passed 
H.R. 14347 with committee amendment to 
eliminate the 1965 Social Security increase 
and future increases as a determining factor 
in the amount of pension a yeteran may re- 
ceive. But does this take care of the situa- 
tion when private, railroad retirement, or 
civil service retirement pensions increase 
their benefits? The enactment of my bill ex- 
cluding retirement altogether would elimi- 
nate the possibility of such a similar situa- 
tion from recurring. 

The second amendment contained in the 
bill is intended to add simplicity and uni- 
formity to provisions of the pension laws 
that are now overly complex and discrimina- 
tory. This amendment would allow the en- 
tire income of a veteran's spouse to be dis- 
regarded in determining his income, Under 
existing law there are two pension programs 
in operation. One of these is for those who 
were on the pension rolls prior to July 1, 
1960. The other pension system, established 
by Public Law 86-211, is for those whose pen- 
sions were initiated since that date. Pension- 
ers under the old pension system may elect, if 
they so wish, to come under the new sys- 
tem. The rules that apply with regard to 
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the income of a spouse are different under 
the two systems. All of such income is dis- 
regarded for those under the old system, 
while under the new system the law pro- 
vides for the exclusion of all of the spouse's 
earned income, or $1200 of her other income, 
whichever is the greater. This change in the 
bill would merely apply the same rule—the 
one that now applies to those under the old 
system—to all pensioners. This is not a 
great change in terms of dollars and cents, 
but it would improve the law by ridding it 
of its present confusing provisions. 

The third section of the bill would sim- 
Uarly provide uniform treatment for those 
under the two pension systems. It would 
eliminate the “net worth” test which ap- 
plies to pensioners under the new system 
but not to those under the older system. 
This test allows the V.A. to consider the total 
assets of a pensioner, not merely his income, 
in determining his eligibility for, or the 
amount of, his pension. The present “net 
worth” test should be abolished because it 
tends to penalize veterans who have had the 
foresight and initiative to provide some say- 
ings or a home for themselves and favors 
those who have not. 

The last section of the bill eliminates a 
provision of the law that requires a veteran's 
pension to be reduced while he is a patient 
in a V.A. hospital. This is another provision 
that applies only to those under the new 
pension system. As with the two changes 
preceding it, this amendment would merely 
apply the same rule that now applies under 
the old pension system to all pensioners. 

Mr. Chairman, the veterans’ pension rolls 
are made up predominantly of aged veterans 
and their widows. Monthly pension pay- 
ments are small in relation to today's living 
costs, ranging from $43 to $100 a month for 
a veteran with no dependents and from $27 
to $64 a month for a veteran's widow. These 
payments are circumscribed by stringent in- 
come limitations. The bill I am offering 
would grant a moderate amount of relief to 
those in need of pension assistance. I do 
not think it is too much to ask for them. 


The Airline Strike 
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HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
current strike of machinists against five 
airlines is costly—costly to the com- 
panies, costly to the men on strike and 
their families, costly to other airline em- 
ployees and, most of all, costly to many 
businesses and the traveling public. 

We, the people, are paying too high a 
price to protect somebody else’s privi- 
leges. I do not know who is the privileged 
one in this instance, the companies or 
the union. Inasmuch as the union has 
been unwilling to accept the terms pro- 
posed by the Emergency Board, however, 
it seems to me it must bear most of the 
blame for this strike. At least, the bur- 
den of proof falls to the union. 

Every strike involving a public utility 
means that collective bargaining has 
failed as a method of settling labor dis- 
putes, and reemphasizes that, some day, 
the people are likely to do away with the 
bargaining process and the strike. They 
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will be replaced by compulsory arbitra- 
tion in some form. 

I do not think that will be good for 
either side; but it might be better for the 
people—who want labor peace—and the 
economy—which wants production. 

I urge that both sides in this dispute go 
to the bargaining table with this larger 
issue in mind. 


- Shorten the Campaign 
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HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to see that General Eisenhower 
in a recent magazine article has renewed 
the suggestions which he made after the 
presidential conventions in 1964 to regu- 
late and control the quadrennial party 
nominating sessions. In an article in the 
July 6 Reader’s Digest he rightly criti- 
cized the tumult and chaos of the con- 
ventions and their increasing lack of 
dignity. He stressed the fact that these 
are now internationally televised pro- 
ceedings and carry a message for the 
whole world and that we must eliminate 
the tawdry and the cheap. 

In my judgment, there were two faults 
in the General’s article. In the first place 
he took too sober an attitude toward the 
legitimate controversial, funmaking, and 
combative aspects of the convention. In 
the second place, he failed to note the 
really objectionable point about current 
tendencies, the elimination of the dele- 
gate as a person of significance. In to- 
day’s conventions, the delegates simply 
go along for the ride in equal or even 
“subordinate rank with television techni- 
cians, youth demonstrators, and sundry 
visiting firemen. . 

General Eisenhower, unfortunately, 
fails to address himself to one other re- 
gretable aspect of our presidential cam- 
paigns which cries for reform and that is 
the inordinate length of these national 
canvasses. 

Practically no other civilized country 
in the world subjects its citizens to the 
deluge of nonsense that accompanies a 
presidential campaign in the United 
States. At any rate, in other countries 
the electoral antics are limited to a pe- 
riod usually less than 30 days. In Can- 
ada and in England elections were re- 
cently held on a national scale and com- 
pleted within such a period with com- 
plete satisfaction to all. 

Why can we not do the same? 

If any real purpose were being served 
by prolonging the agony, I would cheer- 
fully remain quiet, but I have never seen 
a campaign where interest could be 
maintained at a constant pitch for more 
than a month. Beyond that all the 
money spent, the advertising bought, and 
the television preempted is just so much 
waste. 

The long campaigns waste time, waste 
money, and waste the nervous energies 
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of the candidates themselves. At the 
same time, the public becomes bored and 
apathetic and the informative purpose of 
a campaign is no longer served. 

I sincerely hope that by the time the 
next campaign rolls around the Ameri- 
can political parties will have seen fit to 
limit their elections to the reasonable 
space that adequately serves the other 
nations of the world. Otherwise I think 
that Congress should take action and 
pass bills such as H.R. 96 and House 
Joint Resolution 16 which I have intro- 
duced to establish reasonable controls. 


Remarks of Congressman Samuel N. Frie- 
del, of Maryland, Har Sinai Congrega- 
tion, Baltimore, May 29, 1966 
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HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Har Sinai Temple in my city of Balti- 
more retired a historic U.S. flag, and 
replaced it with a new one. That temple 
houses America’s oldest continuous Re- 
form Jewish congregation and is a beau- 
tiful edifice in a city noted for the strik- 
ing architecture of its churches. 

The new flag presented to the temple 
was flown over our Capitol on the occa- 
sion of the 150th anniversary of the 
writing of The Star Spangled Banner.” 

One of the speakers at Har Sinai Tem- 
ple on May 29, 1966, was my distin- 
guished and able colleague, Congressman 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, who has ably served 
his city, State, and Nation. We, here, 
in the Congress of the United States are 
indeed, proud of him and his invaluable 
contributions as a legislator and states- 
man. When I read my colleague's state- 
ment, I was so favorably impressed that 
I wish to have it inserted in the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, believing 
it to be of general interest and worthy of 
further notice. 

Congressman FRIEDEL’S remarks are as 
follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
MARYLAND, Har SINAI CONGREGATION, BALTI- 
MORE, May 29, 1966 
Dr. Shusterman, Rabbi Simon, Cantor 

Cooper, officers and fellow members of Har 

Sinai Congregation: 

We are gathered here today to retire our 
historic flag and replace it with a new one. 
This banner which has flown over this house 
of God will long be remembered as the one 
which was actually flown over our Capitol 
in Washington on the 150th anniversary of 
the writing of our national anthem—The 
Star Spangled Banner. 

It is, therefore, proper that this ensign be 
placed among the archives of our temple and 
forever treasured for its historic significance. 
The Har Sinai Congregation, America’s old- 
est continuous Reform Jewish religious or- 
ganization, has at all times placed patriotism 
for the United States immediately after duty 
and love for the Lord. 

The story of the origin of our national flag 
parallels the story of the origin of our coun- 
try. As our country received its birthright 
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from the peoples of many lands who were 
gathered on these shores to found a new 
nation, so did the pattern of our stars and 
stripes rise from antiquity. The star is a 
symbol of the heavens and the divine goal to 
which man has aspired from time imme- 
morial; the stripe is symbolic of the rays of 
light emanating from the sun. Its colors also 
inspire us—-red stands for courage, white is 
the symbol of purity, and blue is the color 
of justice. , 

Here, in the presence of representatives of 
all Har Sinai activities, its officers, board of 
trustees, brotherhood, sisterhood, Boy Scout 
organizations, youth groups, and the entire 
temple family, we respectfully retire this flag 
and replace it with a similar flag that has 
also flown over our Nation’s Capitol in 
Washington. 


New Kensington, Pa.: 75 Years of 
Progress 
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HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, New Ken- 
sington, Pa., in my 21st District of West- 
moreland County, has an historical 
heritage dating back to Kensington, 
England. This setting, which is just a 
few miles away from my childhood home 
on the Allegheny River at Johnetta, 
became an early center of activity for 
the Allegewi Indians along the trails and 
shores of the Big and Little Pucketos 
Creek forming the Allegheny. 

This area rapidly developed as part of 
the star of the west and presents a his- 
tory rich and important because of its 
strategic position as the gateway to the 
West. During the years of colonial life 
the location invited the stout in heart 
and stalwart in courage to come to the 
green hills and fertile valleys. 

Industrial development began almost 
simultaneously with the incorporation of 
the town and this city became the home 
of the aluminium industry—the Alumin- 
ium Co. of America and the Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Co., Inc.—and gained a na- 
tional reputation for business and manu- 
facturing. 

New Kensington rapidly became the 
hub for commerce, industry, and trade to 
become known as the Allegheny-Kiski 
Valley Leading Shopping Center. 

This city is now celebrating its dia- 
mond jubilee to commemorate 75 years 
of progress. Along with the celebration 
of its past comes plans for educational, 
research, renewal, and industrial expan- 
sion for continued growth and develop- 
ment of the community. 

I take this opportunity to offer tribute 
to the fine historical heritage of New 
Kensington and salute the community 
and its many fine citizens. 

I also extend congratulations and suc- 
cess for the diamond jubilee celebration 
of July 21 and 31 and offer best wishes 
for the future. 

It is communities such as this which 
have and will continue to make America 
great. 
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A New Century—A New Challenge— 
Address by Vice President Humphrey 
Before Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in Memphis 
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HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, this 
spring some 9,000 members of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association gathered 
in Memphis for their annual meeting. 

The highlight of the 3-day event was 
an address by Vice President HUMPHREY, 
who completely captivated the city dur- 
ing his brief visit. It was my great priv- 
ilege to introduce him to members of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

I would like to include at this point in 
the Recorp the text of the Vice Presi- 
dent's magnificent address: 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY TO THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION, MEMPHIS, TENN., APRIL 1, 1966 
Thank you Congressman Griper for your 

gracious and eloquent introduction. I thank 
you especially because you didn’t let yourself 
be confined by Washington protocol and just 
say: The Vice President.” You took a little 
time to talk me up, and I want you to know 
that I appreciate it. 

I shall address my remarks today to this 
year’s theme for your organization: “A New 
Century—A New Challenge.” It has a special 
meaning for you as an organization, because 
last year you celebrated your own centenary. 
But it has a wider significance, for the entire 
South and for the nation. For it marks the 
beginning of a new century—the second cen- 
tury—since the end of the War Between the 
States. 

It is a time to close the books once and for 
all on the past, and to look bravely and hope- 
fully to the future. You yourselves took an 
important step forward last year, when you 
opened your membership to teachers of all 
races. Iam sure you will be even more effec- 
tive in reaching your goals when all your 
forces are united in the cause of better edu- 
cation for all of Tennessee’s children. 

For, as Thomas Jefferson wrote soon after 
the founding of our Republic, our task must 
be to “educate and inform the whole mass 
of the people”... to “enable them to see 
that it is to their interest to preserve peace 
and order . . they are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our liberty.” 

This new century holds great promise for 
Southern education and the people of the 
South. I say this for two reasons. 

First, because of the far-reaching legisla- 
tion enacted last year, with the invaluable 
help of Congressman GRIDER and the other 
members of the Tennessee Congressional 
delegation. This legislation puts us at the 
threshold of a new era for all American 
education. 

And second, the South itself is clearly in 
the opening of a new cycle of economic 
growth—a new renaissance. This forward 
thrust will in large part be fostered and 
sustained by its educational resources. 

The American people have always pinned 
their hopes for the future—the future of 
the nation and the future of their own chil- 
dren—on education. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the South. But, while the 
desire for good education in the South has 
always been strong, harsh economic realities 
have limited educational opportunity. But 
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times are changing, and changing for the 
better. The South is moving out of its old 
agricultural economy and into an industrial 
era. The gap between the South and the 
rest of the nation is closing. The economic 
gap is closing. We must also close the edu- 
cational gap. 

If I seem all wrapped up in this subject, 
it is because I am still a teacher at heart. 
More importantly, this is an “Education Ad- 
ministration” that I am privileged to repre- 
sent. There are a great many teachers in 
the Executive Branch and in the Congress. 
President Johnson is a former teacher, and 
proud of it. Senator MansFIELD, the Majority 
Leader, was a professor of history at the 
University of Montana. Congressman CARL 
ALBERT, the Majority Leader of the House, was 
a Rhodes Scholar. You can go through the 
top echelons of our government and find 
teachers in place after place. 

This Administration, I want you to know, 
will not rest until every American child, 
wherever he may live, whatever his race, 
religion, or national origin, has all the edu- 
cation he can usefully absorb. The legis- 
lation which Congress enacted last year will 
result in profound changes not only in edu- 
cation, but in our whole future social and 
economic life. The new programs are going 
to give fresh impetus to people and com- 
munities hitherto left behind the rest of our 
nation. 

Under these new circumstances, you as pro- 
fessional educators will occupy key roles in 
your communities. The financial headaches 
of your schools are not over—in the nature of 
things, they never will be—but for the first 
time many of you will be able to “think big.” 

You will find that, in the councils of gov- 
ernment, the educator will no longer be sit- 
ting below the salt. Instead, he will be mov- 
ing a lot closer to the head of the table. In 
the state house, educators will no longer risk 
being regarded merely as supplicants. To- 
morrow, the educator will be seen as a man 
who brings wealth into his community—and 
not just federal aid to education. For quality 
education attracts and holds business and in- 
dustry, creating new payrolls and new re- 
sources. Indeed, a recent survey of 500 of our 
leading corporations showed that they base 
their decisions on the location of new plants 
first of all upon the educational facilities of 
a community and its commitment to their 
further extension. 

I congratulate you on your new—and 
abundantly deserved—status in our society. 
If I can offer one word of advice, it is this: 
Let no feelings of false modesty induce you 
not to press your advantage to the utmost. 

This new generation needs—and deserves— 
the best education we can give them. They 
are fine young people, with a great potential. 
Just as Tennessee is the Volunteer State, this 
is the yolunteer generation. Whether serv- 
ing in uniform or in shirt-sleeves, at home or 
overseas, they are giving generously and will- 
ingly of their best. : 

A nation that can produce the kind of 
young men and women who serve this na- 
tion in our armed forces, the Peace Corps, 
our goyernment missions overseas, in the 
CARE: program, and in the relief services of 
our great religious denominations—a society 
with this degree of voluntarism is a society 
that has something to commend itself to 
history. Never at any time has a nation given 
so much in the cause of peace and humanity, 
and expected so little in return, as the United 
States. 

In the years immediately ahead, our young 
people will be confronted with new chal- 
lenges which will call upon ever ounce of 
their energy, intelligence and dedication. 

They will have the task, first and foremost, 
of building an enduring peace—a peace which 
will have to be built by a hundred thousand 
individual, positive acts. For peace will not 
be built by any grand gesture or magical 
formula. It will be built in the hot streets 
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and muddy fields of countries which did not 
even exist 20 years ago. It will be built in 
long months of tireless, patient negotiation 
over the most minor of international issues. 
It will be built by people possessing adequate 
knowledge of their world and its complexities. 

Our young generation will have the respon- 
sibility, too, of making technological prog- 
ress the servant rather than the master of 
humanity. 

They will have the privilege of waging the 
war against poverty which President John- 
son has launched—an undertaking without 
precedent in the history of the world. 

But there is one piece of unfinished busi- 
ness we must not and cannot leave to them, 
because it is far too urgent. We must make 
good, in fact as well as in law, without delay 
or equivocation, the pledge of our Constitu- 
tion that all Americans, everywhere, shall 
have equal opportunity to enjoy the bless- 
ings of our Republic. 

The greatest single contribution we can 
make to the future of America is to see to 
it that each individual is given every op- 
portunity to make the most out of his life. 
We bear heavy responsibilities in this world, 
and the denial to anyone of the right to par- 
ticipate in shouldering them weakens this 
country. A century ago Abraham Lincoln 
called America “the last, best hope on 
earth”—and it still is. 

Congress has recognized its responsibilities 
to our new generation in the historic school 
legislation it adopted last year. Members of 
Congress from the South—and particularly 
Senator Bass, Senator Gore, Congressman 
GRIDER and other Tennessee Congressmen— 
worked hard to achieve this. 

Under the formulas adopted, the Southern 
states will, as a group, gain the most. We 
expect the programs in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act to bring 1.2 billion 
dollars to education throughout the country 
during the first year of its operation, and 
1.3 billion in its second. Roughly a half- 
billion of this will be channeled each year 
into the elementary and secondary schools 
of the South. They will receive more than 
their proportionate income tax contribu- 
tions. 

This is as it should be. All the same, I 
think we should pay tribute here to the 
many legislators from high-income states 
who have consistently, over the last 25 years, 
worked to enact programs which would cost 
their taxpayers more than they bring into 
their own states. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act will help approximately seven million 
educationally deprived children from low- 
income families. 

Now for a few words about what the Act 
means to Tennessee. As you know, it in- 
cludes several different programs. 

First and most substantial in dollars, it 
provides aid to low-income districts—that is, 
districts with a substantial number of fam- 
ilies with incomes of less than two thousand 
dollars. Our estimate is that this can mean 
over 32 million dollars for Tennessee, The 
indications are that some 300,000 children in 
this state will benefit from this part of the 
Act in the current fiscal year. 

Next, the Act provides funds for school 
libraries and textbooks. Our estimate for 
this is over 1.8 million dollars for Tennessee. 

Further, it includes grants for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services, 
estimated for Tennessee at almost 1.5 million 
dollars. 

Also, it offers grants to strengthen state 
departments of education—estimated at al- 
most 300,000 dollars for Tennessee. 

Another provision of the Act authorizes 
the Office of Education to step up the im- 
provement of education through research 
and development activities. Experts from all 
parts of the country have been involved in 
the planning of the National Program of 
Educational Laboratories, the largest single 
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effort under this authority. Developmental 
contracts for nine such laboratories were ap- 
proved and announced on March 1. Of these, 
two include parts of Tennessee in the areas 
they serve—the Appalachia and the Central 
Mid-Western Regional Educational Labora- 
tories. 

Here, certainly, is opportunity for creative 
innovation in the schools of Tennessee, as in 
schools throughout the nation. Here, to re- 
vert to your theme for this year, is a new 
challenge for a new century. 

Those in our society who most need edu- 
cation too often have been the ones least 
likely to receive it. Here I can speak out of 
personal experience. When I was Mayor of 
Minneapolis, one thing that perplexed me 
was why the best public services were in the 
areas of the city that needed them the least. 
The newest schools were located where peo- 
ple had the highest Incomes; the best play- 
grounds, where families had memberships in 
country clubs. Actually, the best schools, 
playgrounds, and other facilities ought to be 
in the areas that can least afford them. 
Otherwise, students whose home environ- 
ment is drab and dulling all too often find 
their schools equally so. 

We must make our schools lively and chal- 
lenging to these youngsters. We in Wash- 
ington can’t tell you how to do it, and we 
don't intend to try. But we do hope and 
expect that you will come up with new and 
effective teaching techniques which will 
make the schools so interesting that there 
won't be any drop-outs. We can’t afford 
them, because we need well-educated peo- 
ple in our modern, technologically advanced 
economy. Every school drop-out is a poten- 
tial liability to himself and to the com- 
munity. 

In conclusion, I should like to direct your 
attention to the international implications 
of education. 

In his message to Congress on this subject 
a few weeks ago, President Johnson said: 

“Education lies at the heart of every na- 
tion’s hopes and purposes. It must be at 
the heart of our international relations.” 

Of course, I am sure you have felt this all 
along. But it is new—a real landmark in 
the history of American education—to have 
it stated as national policy. 

The proposed International Education Act 
of 1966 also embodies that high commitment. 

The keystone of the new program is the 
establishment within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of a Center 
for Educational Cooperation. This will bring 
into being for the first time a genera] head- 
quarters for coordinating our work in in- 
ternational education. 

The President has directed that funds be 
earmarked to strengthen and enrich the cur- 
riculum relating to world affairs in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. There is a pro- 
vision also for establishing a placement serv- 
ice to put our teachers in posts abroad, so 
as to add to their international experience. 

The proposed International Education Act 
will help our smaller colleges so that they can 
better equip their graduates with knowledge 
of the outside world. It will also support the 
further strengthening of the larger univer- 
sities as the nation’s leading centers of ad- 
vanced training and research in interna- 
tional affairs. 

In this connection, I want to congratulate 
Memphis State University—many of whose 
graduates, I understand, are here—on its 
plans to establish an Institute for the Study 
of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. I 
am pleased, also, to hear that the University 
hopes in the future to add a number of 
courses on China, and make the Institute 
a major center for the study of Sino-Soviet 
affairs, 

I came back from my recent trip to Asia 
with a clear and strong feeling—which, not 
being reticent by nature, I have frequently 
and forcefully shared—that we Americans 
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need to know much more about the world 
in which we live—and particularly about 
Asia, with its two billion people. We are a 
world leader, but we have only half-world 
knowledge. 

It took World War II to bring us to the 
realization that we could no longer ignore 
Europe. It took Vietnam—the sorrow, the 
pain, and the misery of that terrible strug- 
gle to awaken us to Asia. 

Education will become an increasingly im- 
portant part of our ald program in Asia. Al- 
ready, for example, we have helped the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam more than double 
its classrooms, nearly triple enrollment in 
primary schools in its first decade of in- 
dependence, and step up its enrollment in 
secondary schools by a factor of better than 
six over the same period. More and more, 
we see education as the keystone in the 
building of nations. 

I like to think that mankind will come 
to regard the United States, not as a gen- 
darme among nations, but as a global center 
of enlightenment and learning. 

I want us to understand that, important 
as nuclear power is, the power of the mind 
and the spirit is more important. I want the 
world to know that the America of the 20th 
Century is not only a nation that steadfastly 
fulfils its commitments, it is a nation that 
inquires, that seeks to learn, that honors 
the scholar and the teacher, 

The educator is already as vital to our 
international relations as the diplomat or 
soldier. I can foresee a time when he will 
be even more important—the time when co- 
operation rather than conflict is the rule in 
human relations and when, in the words of 
the prophet Isaiah, “Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, nor shall they learn 
war any more.” 


Hats Off to the Champ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great joys in connection with my 
service as a Member of the 89th Congress 
has been the opportunity afforded me to 
develop a friendship with one of New 
York’s greats. It has been my observa- 
tion that men of the Empire State go to 
extraordinary extremes to lead the way 
in many fields. That great State has 
produced the John Pierpont Morgans in 
the field of finance, the Franklin Roose- 
velts in the field of government, the Babe 
Ruths and Lou Gehrigs in the field of 
sports, and Hucu Carey in the field of 
paternity. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but admire 
our colleague’s excellence in the field of 
paternity and to reflect with awe when I 
learned today of the fact that he had be- 
come the father of his 14th child—9 boys, 
5 girls—a magnificent record indeed. 

In the field of paternity here in the 
House and perhaps someday in the Na- 
tion, he is truly our leader, and we are 
proud of his accomplishments. 

I am sure all of us in the House join in 
extending warm congratulations to our 
gifted and most able colleague and his 
lovely and most capable wife on this 
happy occasion. 


July 20, 1966 


Suicide and Alcoholism: Americans Look 
the Other Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
which I gave at the 74th annual banquet 
of the East Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce, on June 11, 1966: 


SUICIDE AND ALCOHOLISM; AMERICANS LOOK 
THE OTHER WAY 


(Remarks by Representative JomN E. 
Focartry, Second Rhode Island District, be- 
fore the 74th annual banquet of the East 
Providence Chamber of Commerce, Meta- 
comet Country Club, June 11, 1966) 


Judge Weisberger, I'm pleased to be home 
again this evening, to celebrate with you at 
the seventy-fourth annual dinner of the 
East Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

As toastmaster, you are presiding at a very 
special event, because I doubt if there are 
many towns and cities across the breadth of 
the United States whose Chambers of Com- 
merce have an unbroken history of almost 
three quarters of a century of civic leader- 
ship. I hope you will invite me back next 
year, for your diamond jubilee. 

I am especially pleased to be able to salute 
your guest of honor as he completes his term 
as President of this Chamber. Jim Reilly 
and I went to school together and even after 
all these years, we are still friends. I know 
that his stewardship in the past year has 
brought the affairs of this organization for- 
ward, and that his successor will take over 
the guidance of a strong and effective group. 

I am going to talk about two subjects to- 
night that are not usually discussed at ban- 
quets and social events. But I am going to 
do it anyway, because the time has come 
when all of us, from East Providence, Rhode 
Island to West San Diego, California, must 
admit failure and—what is much more im- 
portant—get some civic programs going at 
the National, State, city and even neighbor- 
hood levels, if we are to change the situa- 
tion I want to discuss with you here. 

I am talking about suicide and I am talk- 
ing about alcoholism. 

We have suicides in East Providence and 
we have alcoholics in East Providence. And 
we don’t do very much to help the man who 
is finally driven to kill himself, or the per- 
son whose life is wrecked by the bottle. 

The whole point is that East Providence is 
not alone in this neglect. In most parts 
of this Nation, these are facts of living that 
are—at worst, simply ignored and swept un- 
der the rug, or—at best, given lip service 
rather than effective consideration. 

The thing that infuriates me is the fact 
that we know enough to prevent many 
suicides and we are beginning to collect some 
knowledge about controlling alcoholism. 
But we don’t put what we Know to use. 

You know mat I am deeply involved, in 
the Congress, with securing good health leg- 
islation and appropriating the money neces- 
sary to make that legislation work. 

It is no platitude to say that the mental 
health of the people in any town and in the 
entire country is our greatest resource. I 
propose that we put the knowledge and the 
funds available to us to work immediately 
to stop this human waste. 

Let’s look first at suicide and suicide pre- 
vention. 
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The rate of suicide in the United States is 
ten suicides for every hundred thousand 
residents. That means that every 24 min- 
utes, another person kills himself. Suicide 
in this country is the tenth leading cause of 
death. 

The facts are even more shocking when you 
begin to find out who these people are. 

In the armed forces, suicide is the second 
cause of death. 

A current suicide study conducted at the 
National Institute of Mental Health indi- 
cates beyond doubt that adolescents of col- 
lege age present the highest potential sul- 
cide risk group within the population. The 
number of adolescent suicides is low, in re- 
lation to the total population, but the risk is 
high. 

In the 15-to-19 age group, suicide is the 
third-ranking cause of death, exceeded only 
by accident and cancer. 

In the collegiate group, suicide is the sec- 
ond ranking cause of death, with the rate 
for boys twice as high as the rate for girls. 

I know you agree with me that tragic as 
the suicide of an adult may be, it pales be- 
side the tragedy of the child who is so lost 
and lonely and confused that he takes his 
own life. ° 

In a study of the 41 children in the New 
Jersey school system who committed suicide 
between 1960 and 1963, we have some in- 
formation that can and should be acted 
upon. 

In going back over the lives of these young- 
sters, the investigators found out that suici- 
dal children are often those who do not take 
part in school activities outside the class- 
room—the athletic teams, the orchestras, the 
dramatic clubs or any of the usual after- 
school activities most children like. 

Thirty of these 41 youngsters were seri- 
ously retarded in reading, even though they 
had better than average intelligence ratings. 
But the most significant factor related to 
suicide among school children was that in 
every case of suicide in the study the child 
had no close friends. 

In every instance, the difference between 
the child who threatened suicide but did not 
and the child who took his life was the pres- 
ence, or the absence, of someone to whom 
that kid felt close; someone he could talk to 
and someone who liked him the way he was. 

You know, it should not be difficult to 
change that situation; all that takes is time 
and interest in these youngsters. 

The statistics go on and on; and so do the 
suicides. But the most tragic part of the 
whole sad story is that most suicides are 
unnecessary. We already know how to pre- 
vent many of them, if we wanted to. 

Dr. Stanley Yolles, the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, tells me 
that within 5 years, given adequate support, 
we could cut the number of suicides in half. 
And he adds that this can be done with the 
knowledge we already have—to say nothing 
of the things we could learn as we went 
along. 

I am happy to report to you that we are 
making a beginning in establishing a na- 
tional suicide prevention program this year. 
The National Institute of Mental Health is 
establishing a Center for the Study of Suicide 
Prevention. This, as I say, is a beginning, 
but the success of any such center rests in 
the long run with the local communities. 

Through this Center, the Federal Govern- 
ment can support research, pilot studies, 
training and consultation. But the actual 
prevention programs must be set up in East 
Providence and in San Francisco and in rural 
areas, if we are to put that Federal support 
to work for us. 

More doctors must be told how to recognize 
& person's cry for help when he first indicates 
that he is in deep trouble. 

In over half the suicide deaths, the in- 
dividual who killed himself had indicated to 
someone that suicide was on his mind. 
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Sometimes he did it directly, by saying “I’m 
going to shoot myself.” Sometimes he 
hinted at it by, for example, asking “how do 
you leave your body to the medical school.” 
But in half the cases, the suicide had asked 
for help in one way or another. What we 
need to know is how we can recognize those 
cries for help and how we can do something 
when we hear them. 

The new community mental health centers 
which are being built and organized now, 
with grants from the Federal Government, 
can help to reduce the number of suicides. 
One of the services required, if a center is to 
receive Federal funds, is a psychiatric emer- 
gency service; and such a service is a neces- 
sity for hundreds of people in a suicidal 
crisis. 

Very few communities today have any- 
thing like an adequate service for any kind 
of psychiatric emergency. If you doubt me, 
just try to get professional help for someone 
who says he’s going to commit suicide in the 
middle of the night, or on a weekend, or— 
for that matter—at any time of the day ina 
lot of places. 

This, to me, is a shocking situation: espe- 
cially since we know what to do. I would 
suggest that this Chamber of Commerce 
membership take a look at the situation here; 
it isn’t the responsibility of the doctor or the 
policeman or the priest alone. Simply from 
a dollars-and-cents point of view, it is a civic 
question and a civic problem. I hope that 
Rhode Island takes some leadership in avail- 
ing itself of the help that the new Suicide 
Prevention Center at the NIMH is prepared 
to provide us. Some communities are going 
to leap at the opportunity and some are go- 
ing to let it go by. It’s a brand new national 
suicide prevention program and our State 
should participate at its beginnings. 

The suicide problem is big enough, but the 
woe and trouble and waste of men’s lives 
caused by the misuse of alcohol in this coun- 
try is so much greater that it is almost impos- 
sible to visualize it in the national sense. I 
think that is one reason we have failed 80 
dismally up to now in this area. 

I am not talking about the person who 
likes his drinks and handles them. I'm 
talking about the men and women who let 
alcohol wreck their own lives, the lives of 
their families and cause trouble wherever 
they work. 

There are at least 5 million alcoholics in 
this country and nothing has been done 
about them. 

Oh,I know. There has been some research, 
some treatment and some effective attempts 
at rehabilitation, but these are extremely 
insignificant when you place them beside the 
total problem. 

I have argued and pleaded and cajoled— 
from the floor of the House, in Committee, 
and at many a gathering in and outside 
Washington, and up until now, I'm afraid I 
haven't achieved much. But I am happy to 
tell you this evening that the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health has finally organized 
a National Center for the Prevention and 
Control of Alcoholism. 

Now this, too, is just a beginning, and I’m 
sorry to say that we do not know as much 
about preventing alcoholism as we do about 
preventing suicide. But we know more, even 
about the control of alcoholism, than we are 
putting to use. 

This new Center, if it does what it is sup- 
posed to do, can put the pieces of our knowl- 
edge together in a usable package so that 
community services can do a lot more than 
to throw a drunk into jail and hope that 
he will sleep it off and then leave town, 

Research into the cause and control and 
treatment of alcoholism has improved in the 
past ten years and many more competent 
investigators are becoming interested in the 
problem. If we give them the money and 
the trained personnel they need, we can 
speed things up because the new Center can 
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pull the knowledge together and get it out 
to the community where it can do some 
good. 

I do not mean to imply that the mere es- 
tablishment of such a Center will solve our 
problems, but at least it can exert some 
national leadership in developing and coor- 
dinating a scientific program. 

The NIMH can put a number of experts 
to work on various parts of this program, 
to accelerate activity in everything from 
basic research in the biological effects of 
alcohol on man to the kinds of treatment 
and counselling that can be provided to 
alcoholics and members of their families in 
their home communities. 

In the long run, it will take more money 
and more trained personnel to do this job, 
because this is only a beginning. 

If the new National Center can come up 
with some answers—even on a trial basis— 
communities can test them out. 

Here again, the community with a new 
mental health center may have the best op- 
portunity to solve at least part of its alcohol 
problem. 

Some of the new Centers plan to provide 
emergency treatment and rehabilitation 
services to alcoholics in the same facilities 
where persons with other psychiatric prob- 
lems are treated. Others are planning sepa- 
rate services for alcoholics. However, no 
matter what the pattern for treatment may 
be, the new National Center for the Preven- 
tion and Control of Alcoholism will be able 
to provide support for community programs 
in several ways. 

The Institute's Regional offices will handle 
local requests for help in setting up treat- 
ment and educational programs. It will take 
more trained people to do this job, and Fed- 
eral funds available for grants to training 
facilities can make this possible. 

I shall not go into further detail this eve- 
ning on the mechanics necessary to make 
these two new Centers effective. But I did 
want to tell you about them so that East 
Providence and other Rhode Island commu- 
nities can take advantage of the help they 
will have to offer. 

Because we can all be sure of one thing. 
Suicides and alcoholics will not disappear, 
even if we look the other way. We have 
done this so long that today, no matter 
where we look, we see the tragic results of 
the uncontrolled use of alcohol, and in too 
many directions, we see the headlines on 
suicide or the man jumping off the bridge. 
And then we see what the fact of that un- 
prevented suicide does to the family, the 
friends and the colleagues left behind. 

As modern Americans—even though we, 
personally, may never have been affected by 
someone's self-inflicted death, or never have 
been hurt by the alcoholic tragedy of a per- 
sonal friend—we know that a healthy com- 
munity is made up of healthy individuals. 

Health and health services are now com- 
munity business and a civic concern. So, 
only with a personal investment on all our 
parts can this or any other community in the 
United States become a healthy place in 
which to live. 


The Late Police Chief William H. Parker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 
Mr. BELL, Mr. Speaker, Police Chief 


Parker was one of our Nation’s great law- 
enforcement officers and one of the new 
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breed of men who helped to revolution- 
ize the police profession in the United 
States. 

He will be remembered both for the 
efficiency and effectiveness of his depart- 
ment and for the personal standard of 
integrity which he maintained. 

He was equal to the challenges of the 
unique period in which he lived. He 
distinguished himself during a time of 
great tension and strife in American 
society. 

We hope that he was not irreplaceable. 
But to his great credit there is much evi- 
dence to suggest he was. 


Free Postage to Combat Zones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce legislation which would 
provide for free postage on iirst-class 
mail, newspapers, and small parcels for 
all citizens sending that mail to members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces serving in com- 
bat zones. 

I was surprised to discover that no 
Members of Congress has introduced leg- 
islation of this sort before; I would cer- 
tainly hope that H.R. 16389 is given im- 
mediate and serious consideration so that 
this situation can be quickly alleviated. 
Under this bill, mail will be sent by air 
on a space-available basis on U.S.-flag 
carriers to combat zones, as designated 
by the President. 

On November 1, 1965, Public Law 89- 
315, giving free postal privileges to sol- 
diers in combat areas and providing for 
air service on the free mail, was signed 
by President Johnson and enacted into 
law. On March 21 of this year, the 
House passed H.R. 13448 which would 
provide for airmail from the United 
States to combat zone areas at surface 
continental rates. This measure has not 
yet been acted upon by the full Senate 


Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 


Although it was encouraging to see the 
public law signed and it was heartening 
to see the House pass the latter measure, 
neither goes far enough in terms of giv- 
ing servicemen the maximum opportuni- 
ties to receive mail. 

I received a letter from a constituent 
in South River, N.J., who told me: 

I am thinking of older people who depend 
on social security for their only income. For 
people in this category and people on relief 
it would sometimes almost be impossible to 
send even a small package to Vietnam. 

Why must it be so costly to send a small 
box of hope, love and a bit of home to the 
GT's who are so bravely sacrificing their lives 
for our country. 


Now, it may cost up to $4.08 to send a 
5-pound parcel air mail from New York 
to San Francisco, the point of embarka- 
tion for Asian mail. To many families, 
this may prove to be a heavy financial 
burden. 
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Here is a situation where some 300,000 
soldiers are engaged in a fight for their 
very lives—the least we at home could 
do would be to insure these men some 
small measure of the comforts of home. 
It is unfair both to the members of the 
Armed Forces and their parents who may 
be prohibited by costs from sending them 
news from home or small packages. 

It is bad for morale as well. In a com- 
munication to Postmaster General Law- 
rence O’Brien, the President has said: 

Mail is the vital link that bridges vast 
distances, bringing warmth and news and, 
most important, easing the pain of separa- 
tion. To have mail delivered sooner is to 
bring home that much closer. 


It goes without saying that, to para- 
phrase the President, to have mail deliv- 
ered more often is also to bring home 
that much closer. 

It is a well-known fact that mail call 
is one of the few bright spots of the day 
of a soldier in combat. If we in Wash- 
ington can make this moment a bit hap- 
pier, then, I think that we can say that 
we are doing our part. 

What is more, this bill will not be a 
burden on the taxpayers. I have been 
informed by Mr. Eugene B. Crowe, Act- 
ing Assistant Postmaster General of the 
Post Office Department, that revenue loss 
on first-class letters and small parcels 
going to Vietnam—based on a survey 
made at the San Francisco Post Office— 
terminal for all U.S. mail going to Viet- 
nam—will be only $1.6 million. Al- 
though $1.6 million is not a figure which 
one usually precedes with only,“ we 
must put the cost in the proper perspec- 
tive of the entire war. Although official 
figures are not available, it is likely that 
we are spending $20 billion a year or more 
in Vietnam. In comparison to that fig- 
ure, $1.6 million is but a minute fraction. 

Erie Sevareid has pointed out that it 
costs about $1 million for each member 
of the Vietcong that American forces kill 
in action. This additional cost of 
$133,000 a month will not be great at all. 

In addition, we have set precedents in 
past wars of giving soldiers mailing privi- 
leges home. Now, I feel that an extra 
measure is necessary so that soldiers are 
not faced with the problem which was 
reported by Mrs. Walter Glynn, national 
president of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary: 

A serviceman in Da Nang portrayed the 
plight of those who receive little mail when 
he wrote “Although I would like a hometown 
newspaper, I have a friend who needs one 
more than I do. He does not receive much 
mail; in fact, if he receives a letter once every 
two weeks, he’s lucky. Some time ago he told 
me that if he had his hometown news- 
paper, he would not miss mail so much. 


Certainly, if there is any body of Amer- 
ican citizens which cought to receive spe- 
cial compensation from the Government, 
it is those soldiers serving in combat 
areas. I believe that my bill, H.R. 16389, 
by giving these men the added “bonus” 
pleasure of hearing from loved ones and 
friends, would help provide a needed and 
vital service for our men in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for speedy and pos- 
itive action on my legislation. 
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Address by Congressman Graham Purcell 
at the Conference of the Americas on 
“Malnutrition as a Vital Factor in De- 
velopment,” at the Hotel El Continental, 
Panama, June 20, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House of Representatives passed and 
sent to the Senate the Food For Freedom 
Act of 1966. Within days after the House 
action, a very exciting demonstration of 
Latin America on the move in the war 
against hunger was given in Panama 
when more than 175 Latin American 
leaders representing 17 countries, from 
government, business, church organiza- 
tions, and other voluntary groups met 
under the auspices of the Bureau for 
Latin American Affairs of the Agency for 
International Development. The pur- 
pose of the Conference was to build an 
action program for a campaign against 
malnutrition. The theme of the Con- 
ference was “Malnutrition—A Vital Fac- 
tor in Socio-Economic Development.” 
At the conclusion of this Conference, a 
document was prepared which has be- 
come known among those who partici- 
pated as the “Charter of Panama for 
Children.” 

Mr. Speaker, life in Latin America 
continues to be very grim. Recently the 
World Health Organization released 
some tragic facts: 

Among children aged one to four, about 
half the deaths are attributable to malnu- 
trition. 

From the Rio Grande to Cape Horn in 
every second coffin carried toward a grave is 


the body of a child who could live no longer 
than five years. 


Added to this is the recent report by 
some leading nutritionists in Latin 
America that by any standard accepta- 
ble in the United States, 7 out of 10 peo- 
ple in Latin America would be considered 
malnourished. 

Action is indeed needed. It is for this 
reason that I am very proud to announce 
that a fellow Texan and good friend, the 
distinguished Congressman GRAHAM PUR- 
CELL, addressed that Conference and 
brought to the Latin American leaders 
the strong conviction, presented just a 
few days before when the vote was taken 
on the Freedom From Hunger Act, that 
the American people are committed to 
freedom from hunger for all men. Surely 
he spoke for all of us when he said: 

We pledge our best efforts to support those 
governments and those people who are com- 
mitting their own resources to the War 
Against Hunger. 

Carry home to your countries the message 
that the Members of the United States Con- 


gress ...and all our fellow countrymen, 
are committed to that battle. 


I believe his speech is a message not 
only for the Latin American leaders 
present in Panama, but I believe this 
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speech is truly a useful message to all 
peoples who have a national will and 
determination to help themselves in the 
struggle against want. 

Congressman PuRCELL’s speech follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN GRAHAM PURCELL 
AT THE CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAS ON 
MALNUTRITION AS A VITAL FACTOR IN DE- 
VELOPMENT, PANAMA, JUNE 20, 1966 
I welcome this opportunity, and consider 

it a great privilege to share with you, the 

leaders in the campaign against malnutri- 
tion, some of the concern of the people of the 

United States and some of the legislative 

activities of the United States Congress 

which are planned to help those who are 
underfed and undernourished. 

President Johnson has taken a bold lead 
in the fight against hunger. He has made the 
position of our people clear in his messages 
to the Congress ...and the Congress has 
responded, They have indicated by their 
actions and speeches that this is the kind 
of fight the people of my country prefer to 
respond to... The War against Hunger. 

While the United States is generally 
thought of as being affluent and its people as 
being well-fed, our Congress has recognized 
that we are not without our own problems 
involving hunger and malnutrition. 

Mindful of this, and of the economic ad- 
vantages that accrue to a society where each 
and every member is properly nourished, 

President Johnson recently proposed the 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966. The Congress, 

fully aware that children are one of our 

most valuable assets, is currently working 
on this proposal. 

Specifically, the Congress is trying to ex- 
pand the National School Lunch Program to 
reach more needy children. The program 
already is serving 18 million children on a 
regular basis. The Special Milk Program is 
being expanded to provide more milk for 
children who need it. We are experimenting 
with the concept of a Pilot School Breakfast 
Program which will be tried in low-income 
areas. Grants are being made to schools 
to develop additional food service facilities 
and better staffing of these facilities. 

The Food Stamp Plan is another domestic 
program designed to fight malnutrition. 
Through this program, recipient families 
have increased their consumption of quality 
foods, such as meat, fruits, and vegetables, 
by more than 80%. President Johnson now 
visualizes that more than 1.3 million people 
will be receiving Food Stamp help a year 
from now. 

Legislation which has been receiving a 
growing amount of enthusiasm in my coun- 
try these past few months is the Food for 
Freedom Program. 

For the past eleven years, the United States 
through the Food for Peace Program under 
Public Law 480 has delivered 150 million tons 
of food, valued at more than $15 billion, to 
nations needing more food. Seventy million 
-children now receive United States food, and 
yet, the problem of world hunger is more 
serious today than ever before. 

On this premise . . that the problem of 
world hunger is more serious today than 
ever before . . the Food for Freedom pro- 
gram was conceived. I had hoped to be able 
to share the details of our program with you 
at this Conference, but they are still being 
formulated by the United States Congress. 
An emphasis on self-help and the elimina- 
tion of the “surplus” concept in food aid 
will, however, be the main features that 
distinguished this new program from its 
predecessors, By the elimination of the “sur- 
plus” concept, I mean we will begin to pro- 
duce for recognized needs rather than ship- 
ping only foods which are in surplus. Also, 
under the new program, there will be in- 
creasing stress on nutrition . . especially 
for young people. 
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In our work on the problems of hungry 
people, there is one item in particular which 
is having great impact. That is the so-called 
“world population explosion.” This problem, 
and the related threat of famine, have been 
the quiet concern of many of us in the Con- 
gress for several years. 

Suddenly, however, the problem has been 
brought into focus by the interest of the 
public press, by the famine in India, by the 
heavy purchases of wheat by communist bloc 
countries that cannot under their system 
develop a productive farm program, and by 
the reduced stockpiles in my own country. 

The problem is a complex one, and one 
which deserves lengthy and intensive study. 
But unfortunately we do not have time to 
give it the study it needs. The problem is 
here—now—and time is fleeting. 

Certainly at the heart of the problem is 
the fantastic growth rate of our world’s pop- 
ulation, I know many of you are more famil- 
iar with the staggering statistics than I am, 
for you face this problem in your own coun- 
tries. To show how serious it is, however, to- 
tal world-wide food production in 1965 was 
about the same as it was in 1964. But, in 
1965, there were 63 million more mouths to 
feed than the year before—more than enough 
to populate a good-sized country. 

Today, there are more human beings in 
the world who are underfed and undernour- 
ished than the population of the entire 
world in 1900. 

Another part of the problem of growing 
populations and less food for each person 
lies in the fact that some of the old an- 
swers are no longer available, When the 
United States was developing, the answer 
to our increasing population was for people 
to move on to new territory and to open 
virgin land for farm production. There are 
no longer such promising frontiers in the 
United States, and very few in the rest of the 
world. 

All over the world, the most valuable land 
is already under cultivation. Much of the 
land which is not in use, or only slightly 
used, is either too cold, or too dry, or too 
rough, or too hot, or too wet, or too remote, 
and does not offer the immediate potential 
we need. 

With the increasing population, and an 
inability to find new land readily available 
for easy production, the less-developed areas 
of the earth are losing their battle to feed 
themselves. Before World War II, these less- 
developed regions exported an average of 
eleven million tons of grain per year to the 
more developed areas. Since then, the situa- 
tion has been reversed and these less-devel- 
oped regions, which are now the areas of 
highest population growth, have to import 
more than 20 million tons annually from 
the developed regions, 

A third problem is the increasing number 
of people who are living in the cities where 
they cannot supply even a portion of their 
own food. They are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon the extremely complex mar- 
keting distribution system. 

Although half of the world’s population 
still is classified as agricultural, people are 
beginning to pile up at a faster and faster 
rate in our cities. This may contribute to 
economic growth and industrial progress, 
but—in the case of food—it means that 
many, many millions of people are at the 
mercy of imported supplies. It also means 
that the ability of the rural areas to expand 
food production easily and quickly under 
conditions of crisis is more limited than it 
might be otherwise. 

Another problem area which needs study 
is that of increasing productivity of land 
already under cultivation. Increasing the 
yield, the nutritive value, efficiency of har- 
vest, storage, and distribution are problems 
which must be solved. Unfortunately, an- 
swers to these problems will not solve our 
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immediate situation, but do hold great 
promise for the future. 

Along this line I want to report a major 
breakthrough in developing the nutritive 
value of food. Purdue University has just 
recently identified a new genetic component 
which nearly doubles the protein level of 
corn and other grains. AID is now initiating 
a project to make this discovery available in 
Latin America. This is one of the most 
exciting food discoveries in recent years and 
is a real triumph in our struggle against 
malnutrition. 

Another consideration to the problem is 
the fact that people all over the world are 
seeking and expecting better diets. Those 
who do not have the benefit of adequate 
nutrition see others around them eating their 
fill. We, in the Congress, know that our citi- 
zens will not tolerate a program which might 
reduce the availability of reasonably priced 
food in our own country. We also know that 
people in any other part of the world are no 
different in this respect. When they become 
accustomed to a diet of good food, they tend 
to react strongly to any reduction. Friendly 
governments can get into serious difficulties 
with their people when their food supply is 
curtailed, for any reason. 

In short, temporary programs which mere- 
ly whet the appetite of our people must be 
avoided unless we are also prepared by means 
of long-range programs to be sure the people 
will be fed equally well in the future. 

There is another problem which I feel has 
been a significant contributor to the inter- 
national food crisis. For centuries, it has 
been an economic truth that industrial so- 
cieties can be built only on a sound agricul- 
tural foundation. Too many of the develop- 
ing countries have ambitions of becoming in- 
dustrial nations and have failed to under- 
stand that they must first develop a sound 
agricultural base. Too many national eco- 
nomic plans have milked the agricultural 
sector of the economy of necessary capital 
to spend it on unnecessary, or poorly 
planned, industrial adventures. . or both 
+ +. and some have even squandered their 
national resources and economic resources on 
petty external or internal wars. This re- 
duces both the total food supply, and the in- 
centive for production. 

These are only a few of the problems which 
must be faced if the people in our hemi- 
sphere, and in the rest of the world, are 
going to be properly fed. There are many 
other problems of a political, economic, and 
social nature. I have not even discussed 
the serious marketing and distribution difi- 
culties. I have not mentioned the physical 
problems of many of the receiving countries, 
such as inadequate port facilities. This dis- 
cussion has not considered the more imme- 
diate problems, like drouth. Furthermore, 
we must recognize the political motives and 
self-interests of the governments with which 
we will be working. And, in looking for 
solutions, we must take into consideration 
the fact that the countries most in need of 
food assistance are also the countries least 
able to pay for it. 

There are no easy answers to these prob- 
lems, There is no neat little legislative pack- 
age available to us which can solve the 
world's hunger problem. And so, the United 
States Congress has been looking for new 
approaches to a solution of the growing in- 
ternational food crisis. 

Massive foreign aid has, in the past, been 
one of the solutions adopted by the United 
States. Now, however, it has become very 
difficult to get approval of these programs in 
the Congress. It is difficult to explain to our 
people that they must be taxed to pay for 
donated supplies of food and other items 
going to countries who then spend their 
money for military and other purposes rather 
than for the development of agriculture. 
This is particularly true when the military 
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purposes are contrary to the best interests of 
the United States. It is equally difficult to 
explain to our constituents that they are 
being taxed to make up for shortages based 
on the inability of some recipient nations to 
collect their own taxes. 

Massive foreign aid has other shortcom- 
ings. It has a tendency to lead countries to 
become dependent on donated supplies, 
rather than encouraging the recipient coun- 
tries to develop programs for themselves. 

Also, such a program tends to develop an 
appetite of the people for a continuing sup- 
ply of better food. This, in turn, can create 
some serious political difficulties between our 
governments. 

And, we do not want to bury a people’s 
pride in an avalanche of well-meaning United 
States charity. Instead we want to extend 
a helping hand wherever possible in a man- 
ner which will encourage friendly developing 
countries to work out their own solutions to 
their individual problems. 

We are not looking for dependencies. We 
are looking for independent partners who will 
work with the United States to make a better 
lite for men of good will, wherever they 
may be. 

Certainly our solutions must be more than 
answers to temporary needs for more food. 
We must also concentrate on finding solu- 
tions which show promise of being long term. 

First, we must face up to the problem of a 
rapidly growing population and work on pop- 
ulation controls. I recognize that any pro- 
gram in this area will be loaded with eco- 
nomic, political, religious, and social con- 
flict ... but work must begin. 

Last year, for the first time in my country, 
a Congressional committee held extensive 
hearings on population controls. The study 
will be resumed. For the first time, a Presi- 
dent of the United States is speaking on the 
problem. Encouragement has been given by 
the actions and words of the Pope who is 
giving new study and thought to the problem. 

Within recent months, public attention in 
the Americas was focused on a significant 
discussion meeting, held in Cali, Colombia, 
on problems of population. All these indica- 
tors offer hope that positive actions will be 
taken in the near future to help cope with 
the population crisis. If you and I have any 
concern for hungry people, we must press for 
these answers. 

Secondly, people from all the Americas 
must work together to establish sound agri- 
cultural programs. United States food pro- 
duction will not eliminate the food shortage. 
At best, it can only be a temporary answer 
to the present food shortage. We want to 
assist your efforts with our technology and 
skills in agriculture because we believe, 
working together, we can find more last- 
ing answers to far greater food production 
in our hemisphere. In connection with these 
considerations, President Johnson stated 
that, “There is one characteristic common 
to all who have increased the productivity of 
their farms: A national will and determina- 
tion to help themselves.” 

This increase in production will require 
more fertilizer, technical services, tractors, 
and other equipment, resulting in new in- 
dustries and more jobs for your workers. Of 
course, the United States wants to help 
supply the needs which you cannot produce 
at home. Such progress will mean stronger 
economies, and in all candor, stronger 
economies and increased trade make better 
neighbors. It is no secret that crime, 
disease, and revolution breed and multiply 
where there is hunger and poverty. 

Now, for the first time in our history, my 
country is in a position in which it can work 
with you in making real progress against 
the scourege of hunger. We have a new farm 
program which gives us much needed 
fiexibility. My fellow countrymen are ready 
to accept the challenge, for it gives us an 
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opportunity to demonstrate the compassion 
and concern of our people, a free people, 
for our fellow man. 

We believe that all the American Na- 
tions . . joined together in efforts to con- 
quer our own problems.. can join together 
to help others who have even greater 
problems. 

Our creed is simple. Ours is a nation of 
people concerned about the problems of 
Individual people. Ours is a government 
which, under God, seeks to serve people 
rather than be served by people. We cannot, 
and will not, deny to our citizens either the 
freedom of opportunity, or food for their 
bodies. We cannot be true to these principles, 
and at the same time, ignore the problems of 
hungry people elsewhere in the world. 

President Johnson has told us: 

“There is a great moral principle at stake. 
It is not right . . . in a world of such in- 
finite possibilities . . . that children should 
die of hunger, that young people should live 
in ignorance, that men should live in misery, 
shrouded in despair. 

“If we truly mean our commitment to 
freedom, we must help strike at the condi- 
tions which make a mockery of that hope. 

“We have the skills and resources to im- 
prove the life of men. I do not believe we 
lack the imagination to find ways to shatter 
the barrier between man’s capacity and 
man's needs.” 

When the President presented the Food 
for Freedom program to the Congress, he 
pointed out that when “men and their 
families are hungry, poorly clad and ill- 
housed, the world is restless—and civiliza- 
tion exists at best in troubled peace.” 

For Americans of both North and South 
America, there is only one answer. We must 
turn our collective, creative abilities loose 
on the problem of food production and to- 
gether develop the great agriculture produc- 
tive capacity we possess to feed hungry peo- 
ple wherever they may live. 

You, the leaders assembled here today, 
have accepted this challenge. Your presence 
at this Conference makes this clear. 

You know we will not have an easy victory. 
The struggle will be long and arduous, but 
Task you... what better war could mankind 
be engaged in than one to achieve “Freedom 
from Hunger” for all men? 

As a member of the United States Con- 
gress, I believe I speak for all my colleagues 
when I say “We pledge our best efforts to 
support those governments and those people 
who are committing their own resources to 
the War against Hunger.” 

Carry home to your countries the message 
that the Members of the United States Con- 
gress ... and all our fellow countrymen, are 
committed to that battle. 


A 4Year Term for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to enclose the testimony that I presented 
before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in support of my 
House Joint Resolution 412, a 4-year 
term for Congressmen. Even though my 
term of office expires this year, I feel that 
a 4-year term for Congressmen will mean 
better service on the part of a number of 
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dedicated public servants, and I surely 
hope that my colleagues who agree with 
me will continue to work for this goal. 
My testimony follows: 

A 4-Year TERM For CONGRESSMEN 


(Testimony of Hon, D. R. “BILLY” MATTHEWS, 
before the Subcommittee on Constitution- 
al Amendments of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary in support of House Joint 
Resolution 412) 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to testify in behalf of H.J. Res. 412, 
a proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a four year term for Members of 
the House of Representatives. My resolution 
is similar to H.J. Res. 394, by the gentieman 
from Kentucky, Mr. CHELF, which provides 
for half of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be elected each two years, as 
nearly equal as possible. Half of the Mem- 
bers would be elected for two years and half 
for four years, by lot, after the first election 
or changes. My resolution further provides 
that incumbent Members of the House may 
not resign to seek any other elective office 
unless vacant when sought. 

The present two year term for Representa- 
tives was instituted by the framers of the 
Constitution in the belief that such a term 
would be sufficiently long to enable Members 
of the House to come to grips with public is- 
sues and to give the best of themselves to the 
resolution of these issues, and yet sufficiently 
short so that they would be placed under the 
necessity of keeping the rights and legiti- 
mate interests of their constituents in the 
forefront of their thinking and acting. 

The factors involved in public issues have 
changed so completely and have become so 
enormously complex and highly technical 
that the two year term for Members of the 
House has not only ceased to further the 
aims that the Founding Fathers had in mind 
but actually frustrates their attainment. 

Consider, if you please, some of the public 
issues with which Members of the House are 
concerned and which were not their concern 
during the early days of the Republic. To- 
day, Congress must confront the problem of 
unemployment caused by technological in- 
novation. It has allocated to itself the re- 
view and evaluation of the needs of our 
public schools. It must seek constant reso- 
lution of the conflict between management 
and labor. It must determine the future 
of our technological effort in space. It must 
judge the needs of our urban centers with 
respect to such things as housing and mass 
transit. It must respond to the problems 
of agriculture. It must determine the role 
of government in experimental research in 
the physical sciences. It must pass laws in 
the area of our national security that are 
becoming tremendously more complex. It 
must evaluate the mounting problems of 
banking and currency. It is being urged to 
consider more and more legislation in the 
area of civil rights. 

We could continue with examples of the 
responsibilities of Congress today, which did 
not confront our forebears in the early days 
of the Republic. I maintain that, if Con- 
gress is to continue to fulfill the duties as- 
signed to it by the American people, each 
and every Representative in the House, from 
the freshman member to the most senior, 
must be enabled to acquire a comprehensive 
grasp of social factors and an insight into 
the moral obligations implicit in complex 
social situations, which are indispensable to 
the work of legislation. I maintain that a 
four year term for members enhances their 
opportunity in the House of Representatives 
to acquire that practical grasp and moral in- 
sight. Our representative form of govern- 
ment envisaged lawmakers who would be 
able in a reflective and objective attitude to 
consider the vital issues of the day. Two 
years is simply too short a time. 
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Consider the situation of the new Congress- 
man, He must, first of all, familiarize him- 
self with the procedure by which Congress 
conducts the public business. He must nec- 
essarily do this before he gets down to the 
public business itself. This procedure must 
become second nature to him and he must 
become a real member of the family before 
he can begin to realize his potentialities as 
a legislator. He must organize his office staff, 
hire assistants and assign jobs in such a way 
as to provide himself with the best possible 
service. It is no small task and requires a 
considerable amount of time, especially in 
the beginning. The new Congressman has 
been sent to Congress by his constituents to 
deal with national issues and to perform the 
public business. Two years, I believe, even 
without considering the time required to get 
an office staff in motion, is not enough time 
to acquire the understanding of the great 
issues that face this Republic. 

Now, no sooner has the new Congressman 
been elected, no sooner has he arrived to 
undertake his legislative duties, than he is 
compelled to face up to the necessity of re- 
election, With a two-year term, the very next 
year is an election year for the Representative 
during the First Session of Congress. His 
whole political future, in order to remain in 
a position to represent most effectively his 
political spectrum, depends on his re-election, 
Can it be expected of him that he will not 
feel pressured to devote a good part of his 
energy to maintaining the support of his 
constituents? 

During my fourteen years as a Member of 
Congress, I have only had opposition in three 
primary elections and I have had no op- 
ponent in the general elections. It was nec- 
essary for me during my fourth year in 
Congress to absent myself for six weeks to 
campaign and, again, after ten years in Con- 
gress it was necessary for me to absent myself 
for approximately the same amount of time, 
while this last year I was away for approxi- 
mately four months in a primary campaign 
that, I regret to say, was unsuccessful. 

For the record, may I be permitted to point 
out that when the Florida State Legisla- 
ture combined my Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict with the Ninth Congressional District, 
represented by my friend and opponent, I 
had ten thousand less registered Democratic 
voters in my district than he had in his. 
This was a disadvantage that I could not 
overcome. To go on, however, with the prob- 
lem of absence from Congress, both I and my 
opponent, let me repeat, were away for ap- 
proximately four months of this Second Ses- 
sion of the Eighty-Ninth Congress. We, in 
Florida, are fortunate in that our primary 
elections are over in May and we have a 
chance to be present for the debate and 
votes on most of the critical issues facing 
Congress. From January of this year 
through May 3, the date of our first primary 
election in Florida, there were 82 quorum 
calls and yea and nay votes in the House. 
Since then, as of July 1, there have been 75, 
and there probably will be at least that many 
more before this session of Congress is ad- 
journed, However, those of my colleagues 
in Florida who have Republican opposition 
must concern themselves about the cam- 
paign before the November election. 

Let me emphasize that, in my opinion, one 
of the most stressing problems of a Congress- 
man is how to campaign and remain an ef- 
fective Member of Congress during that pe- 
riod of campaigning. There are those who 
say that campaigning should be done the 
year around, The question is, that since 
Congress now meets ten, eleven, and even 
twelve months a year, at what time of the 
session would you get official permission to 
go home and campaign? The adjournment 
dates of Congress during the past six years 
have been as follows: in 1960, on September 
1; in 1961, on September 27; in 1962, on Oc- 
tober 13; in 1963, on December 30; in 1964, on 
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October 3; and last year, 1965, on October 
23. This year most of us, I believe, would 
agree that we are certainly going to be here 
for several more months. 

Let me emphasize the negative effect of 
a Congressman’s absence, due to campaign- 
ing, on his committee work. In Congress, as 
we know, legislation is largely by committee. 
The precise and tedious details of legislation 
are the responsibilities of the committees. 
The Congressman's presence is as essential in 
a committee meeting as it is during the de- 
bate and final vote on an issue on the Floor 
of the House. 

So, certainly, if a Congressman could be 
elected for a four year term, the fact of ab- 
senteeism should be tremendously reduced. 

I believe that a four year term would give 
a Member of Congress a more secure feeling 
which, in turn, would give him a freedom 
which he must have in order to devote him- 
self, heart and soul, to his legislative duties. 
I do not mean to imply that concern for po- 
litical success and devotion to legislative 
duty are necessarily contradictory. They 
may or may not be. The motivation in- 
volved in one is likely to be different from 
that involved in the other. Elected Repre- 
sentatives are not meant to enjoy absolute 
political security. That would contradict 
the meaning and efficacy of representative 
government, but the relative political inse- 
curity and apprehension engendered by too 
frequent elections are obstacles, I maintain, 
to wholehearted devotion to the public busi- 
ness. Isay this in the knowledge of the num- 
bers of Congressmen who, much to their 
credit, have risen above such insecurity and 
have demonstrated complete dedication to 
the public business to be done in Washing- 
ton. 

It is my conviction, Mr. Chairman, that 
both the future role of Congress in national 
affairs and the fundamental interests of 
constituents would be enhanced by the four 
year term for Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the funda- 
mental interests of our constituents are, first, 
the preservation of genuinely representative 
government. By this, I mean that the rights 
and interests of constituents are put for- 
ward and effectively represented in the very 
process by which we formulate law. If Con- 
gressmen are handicapped in acquiring a 
comprehensive grasp of difficult and com- 
plex problems so that effective power be- 
gins to pass to the Executive Branch, to that 
extent, the rights and interests of constit- 
uents will not be properly represented in the 
process of making decisions which affect 
their lives. The second fundamental in- 
terest of constituents is the public interest 
as it incorporates their own legitimate in- 
terests. Certainly it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the American people, as con- 
stituents of the House of Representatives, 
for each member to be given a better chance 
to contribute a comprehensive knowledge 
of factors and a deeper moral insight toward 
a furtherance of the public interest. With 
a better chance to deal with the public issues 
which a four year term would afford, every 
Member of the House would be able to dem- 
onstrate more conclusively his qualifications 
as a lawmaker and constituents would be 
able to judge his qualifications more effec- 
tively. 

I believe that a four year term for Mem- 
bers of Congress would reduce expenditures 
for political purposes and to me this is one 
of the most necessary problems which de- 
mands our attention as we consider this im- 
portant matter. I believe that on the aver- 
age a Member of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, to be re-elected when he is opposed, 
has to spend fifty thousand dollars, Some 
Members of Congress have to spend two or 
three times this amount. Others spend less. 
Up until this current year, during my four- 
teen years in Congress, I have only had to 
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spend a little over thirty thousand dollars 
in all my campaigns. My expenditures for 
the primary campaign this year amounted 
to approximately fifty thousand dollars. The 
adequate financing of a political campaign 
is, let me repeat, one of the greatest problems 
that confronts us. 

lf only Americans would individually give 
a small amount to the candidate of their 
choice without extracting from him any po- 
litical promise! But, seemingly, they are 
not going to do this. It means then that 
if you have a campaign every two years you 
are going to have to spend a tremendous 
amount of time seeking campaign contribu- 
tions, that do not obligate you, in sufficient 
amounts to carry on the necessary advertis- 
ing program that is essential to being elected. 
Surely I believe we can agree that to run a 
campaign every four years would be less ex- 
pensive than to run one every two years. I 
recognize that this matter is of basic in- 
terest to the candidate and not to the con- 
stituent. I maintain, however, that with less 
worry about the financial aspects of cam- 
paigning, the Congressman can apply him- 
self to the problems of his constituency in a 
much more effective fashion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is my con- 
viction that a four year term would advance 
the interests of Congress, as such; the in- 
terests of Congressmen; and the interests 
of the American people as constituents of the 
House of Representatives. Let me add that 
as a defeated Congressman a four year term 
will be of no help to me. It will, though, in 
my opinion, be of tremendous value to a 
number of dedicated public servants whose 
service to our country will be greatly en- 
hanced, 


Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
completed another poll of public opinion 
in the 18th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania. The district embraces 
most of Allegheny County north of the 
city of Pittsburgh. It is basically resi- 
dential and industrial, and contains a 
large variety of ethnic groups. The dis- 
trict also varies from wealthy areas to 
economically distressed areas, but at 
present unemployment there is low. 

The total number of citizens replying 
to the questionnaire was gratifyingly 
large, and probably sufficient to repre- 
sent a referendum on each issue, The 
tabulated results with some observations 
are included below. I sincerely hope 
many will find them interesting and in- 
formative. 

TABULATED RESULTS FOR POLL CONDUCTED 

JUNE 1966 

1. What should we do about Vietnam? 
(Please select only one.) 

(a) Continue our present course, 8%. 

(b) Mount an all-out effort (not includ- 
ing nuclear or chemical weapons) for a mili- 
tary victory, 55%. 

(c) Hold key defensible positions and try 
to negotiate a settlement, 19%. 

(d) Withdraw. as soon as possible, 18%. 

Practically all your replies were received 
before the U.S. bombing of oil depots in 
North Vietnam, so it is evident that most of 
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our people favored the decision to do so be- 
fore it was made. In our February poll 81% 
of our respondents agreed that we were doing 
the right thing in fighting to preserve the 
independence of South Vietnam. 

2. Which do you think would be the one 
best step to fight inflation and the rising 
cost of living? 

(a) Increase personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, 4%. 

(b) Reduce domestic Federal 
77. 

(e) Impose Federal wage, price, and credit 
control, 19%. 

Our people realize that inflation is the 
cruelest tax of all and they clearly feel that 
the best way to fight it is to cut the amount 
of Federal domestic spending which is al- 
ready seriously eroding the value of our dol- 
lar. However, spending Federal revenues for 
pet projects continues to be so popular with 
the voters that reducing the bulging budget 
is not as easy as it would appear In the Feb- 
ruary poll 81% indicated that they expected 
a 10% increase in inflation within 2 years. 

3. Do you think the “War on Poverty” has 
been worth the cost? Yes, 12%; No, 88%. 

There can be little doubt that, regardless 
of the ideals embodied in the “War on Pov- 
erty,” the agency in charge has done a poor 
job and that the chief beneficiaries of this 
big money spending project have been the 
officials selected to administer the programs 
instead of the needy. 

4. Would you vote for substantial cuts in 
our foreign aid program? Yes, 87%; No, 
13%. 

For many years our people have been voic- 
ing increasing disenchantment with our for- 
eign aid expenditures. It is interesting to 
note that in February of this year 85% an- 
swered Yes when we asked the limited ques- 
tion, ‘Should the U.S. withhold foreign aid 
from nations that do not generally support 
our foreign policies?” 15% answered No. 

5. Do you favor the crash program to be 
the first nation to land a man on the moon? 
Yes, 38%; No, 62%. 

Our race with Russia to be the first nation 
to land a man on the moon is primarily a 
matter of pride and prestige. Our current 
crash program is costing many millions of 
dollars and demands the time and skills of 
hundreds of scientists and techniclans that 
could be saved if we were to proceed at a 
more measured pace. In fact, many believe 
that a joint effort by all nations capable of 
helping would be good and that we should 
try to bring about such a cooperative effort. 

6. Do you favor the proposal that all 
American youths be drafted for two years of 
Federal military or civilian service? Yes, 
66%; No, 34%. 

Several years ago our respondents voted 
definitely in favor of universal military train- 
ing, so the results here are not surprising. 
There is also a genera) feeling that the pres- 
ent draft regulations result in too many in- 
justices. This was illustrated in our Feb- 
ruary poll when 79% said that they thought 
the draft regulations exempted too many 
young men on physical, mental, and educa- 
tional grounds. 

7. Do you favor Federal standards for 
packaging and labeling of consumer prod- 
ucts? Yes, 86%; No, 14%. 

This is the first time that we have in- 
cluded a question on this subject, and the 
results here suggest that the great majority 
of consumers feel confused or deceived by 
the multiplicity of sizes and weights that 
are displayed on the shelves or are advertised. 
Although standardization of packaging and 
labeling will put some companies to con- 
siderable expense, it is likely that action in 
this direction will be made by the Congress. 

8, Would you vote to permit political con- 
tributions of up to $100 to be allowable in- 
come tax deductions? Yes, 45%; No, 55%. 

The results on this question were the 
closest on the poll and do not reflect a clear 
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cut pro or con decision. With the terrific in- 
crease in the cost of political campaigns 
something must be done to help candidates 
financially, or only the rich will be able to 
run for important offices. Perhaps if Presi- 
dent Johnson had asked for an allowable 
deduction of less than $100 (say, $50) more 
would support the proposal. 

9. Would you favor uniform traffic regula- 
tions, automobile safety devices, and driver's 
license requirements throughout our fifty 
states? Yes, 89%; No, 11%. 

The variety of speed laws, drivers’ qualifi- 
cations, automobile inspection regulations, 
traffic signs, road markings, etc, that exist 
in our several states have resulted in much 
bewilderment to drivers and have probably 
caused some accidents. Uniformity of all 
such items should have been established 
long ago. 

10. Do you believe that the Administration 
releases enough accurate information to keep 
the press and the public adequately informed 
on the actual state of the nation? Yes, 23%; 
No, 77%. 

The Administration has not kept the press 
and the public adequately and accurately in- 
formed on what is going on regarding the 
policies of our country. While certain in- 
formation must be classified and kept secret, 
this power has been abused. In fact, the 
phrase, “Credibility Gap,” is very commonly 
heard and its existence is too often true. 

11. Do you feel that the Executive and 
Judiciary have encroached too much in the 
field of legislation: Yes, 82%; No, 18%. 

There results here indicate that the public 
is as aware as the Congress that the Execu- 
tive and the Judicial branches of the govern- 
ment have so encroached on the powers of 
the Legislative that the balance of power be- 
tween the three branches should be restored. 
The trouble here can be partly traced to the 
present ineffectiveness of the two party 
system. 

12. How would you rate President John- 
son's over-all performance in office to date? 
{a) good, 12%; (b) fair, 48%; (c) poor, 
40%. 

Here we have three sets of figures avail- 
able for comparison. In June 1965 the re- 
sponses indicated Johnson's performance 
good, 28%; fair, 58%; and bad, 14%. In 
February 1966 the rating was good, 22%; fair, 
54%; and bad, 24%. In the current ques- 
tion we used the word “poor” instead of 
“bad,” but even this milder definition does 
not detract much from the conclusion that 
the President's standing with the people has 
gone down fast. 


New Era in Mississippi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all thrilled by success stories—accounts 
of the underprivileged who have im- 
proved their lot through hard work, 
forward thinking, perseverance, and in- 
genuity. Today, I want to relate a suc- 
cess story which deserves national at- 
tention. 

Earlier this year, the Deposit Guaran- 
ty National Bank of Jackson, Miss., 
sponsored an economic symposium on 
“The Year Ahead in Mississippi.” Lead- 
ers in government, agriculture, business, 
industry, research, finance, and distri- 
bution outlined in detail the economic 
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progress of the past few years in Mis- 
sissippi and the outlook for the future. 

The reports of this group of dynamic 
leaders completely dispel the myth of a 
backward Mississippi plagued by the 
pangs of economic despair. Instead, 
they make it quite clear that a sustained 
pattern of growth is pushing Mississippi 
to the forefront in the field of economic 
development. - 

The spectacular progress was under- 
scored by Nat S. Rogers, Deposit Guaran- 
ty National Bank president, who pointed 
out, for instance, that during the past 
decade total resources of Mississippi 
banks increased by more than $1 billion, 
or over 107 percent, while the average in- 
crease for the Nation was approximately 
60 percent. Last year, he noted for the 
first time total deposits of all banks in 
the State exceeded $2 billion, total loans 
exceeded $1 bilion, and total capital 
accounts passed the $150 million mark. 

The new vitality is reflected in mush- 
rooming industrial development which 
has broken all previous records in the 
State during the past 2 years. More 
than $385 million in new capital was 
invested in 275 new and expanded plants 
which created over 21,000 new job oppor- 
tunities. Last year alone there were 155 
new and expanded plants and over 12,- 
000 new job opportunities. 

By last November, it was noted, those 
gainfully employed in manufacturing 
reached an alltime record high of 158,- 
300. This was an increase of more than 
13,600 over the previous year. Total 
nonfarm employment soared to a new 
high of 613,000, an increase of 24,600 
over the previous year. These figures 
assume added significance when we com- 
pare them with the growth rate between 
1950 and 1961 which showed an increase 
in manufacturing jobs in Mississippi of 
an average of just 3,000 annually. From 
1961 through 1964, the annual gain 
averaged 7,000 jobs—a rate of increase 
of 250 percent. This increased manu- 
facturing employment by a healthy 17 
percent. 

But, Mr. Speaker, our State leaders 
view this recent economic progress as 
merely a beginning. Already, imagina- 
tive new programs are being initiated 
to enhance further development and 
growth. A community revitalization 
program has been inaugurated to guide 
our smaller towns and rural communities 
into activities which will put new pep 
into their economies and increase local 
employment. Most significant, perhaps, 
is a bold new research program under 
the dynamic leadership of a national au- 
thority in this field—Dr. Kenneth C. 
Wagner. The Mississippi Research and 
Development Center will provide tech- 
nical data and produce a flow of feasibil- 
ity studies which will be used to plan and 
prepare for a better tomorrow in the 
State. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, there is a sharp con- 
trast between the vibrant Mississippi of 
today and the Mississippi of yesteryear 
when a one-crop economy spelled finan- 
cial despair and frustration. 

The bustling business activity, coupled 
with diversification in agriculture, 
providing spectacular new opportunities 
in Mississippi. The progress has not 
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been accidental. It is the result of the 
combined and determined efforts of the 
business, civic, educational, governmen- 
tal, and religious leadership. 

Mississippi and Mississippians are bet- 
ter organized, more knowledgeable, and 
more determined to secure broad eco- 
nomic gains than at any point in history. 
A continuous flow of fresh ideas and 
fresh leadership is breaking the barriers 
that block the path to growth. The ef- 
fects of this creative energy will be even 
more evident in the months ahead as 
Mississippi prepares to enter a new era 
of unparalleled prosperity. 


Rees Announces Results of 1966 
Questionnaire to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this May I 
sent to my constituents in California's 
26th Congressional District my annual 
congressional questionnaire. The re- 
sponse was immediate and enthusiastic, 
and I would like to thank the more than 
12,000 citizens who were sufficiently con- 
cerned to take the time to complete and 
return this poll. 

My congressional district is in the 
western section of Los Angeles County 
and includes the cities of Beverly Hills 
and Culver City; the Los Angeles City 
communities of Rancho Park, Venice, 
Mar Vista, Westdale, West Los Angeles, 
Cheviot Hills, Beverlywood, West Adams, 
and Fairfax Avenue; as well as the Los 
Angeles County areas of Marina del Rey, 
West Hollywood, and the Sunset Strip. 
Incomes range from lower middle to up- 
per; a majority of my constituents are 
homeowners, and their educational level 
is higher than average. 

The questions were written to reflect 
issues of particular concern to my dis- 
trict, as well as the current major na- 
tional and international issues. In the 
multiple-choice questions many respond- 
ents chose several alternatives. Because 
of this some percentages add up to more 
than 100 percent. 

Particularly gratifying was the high 
degree of respondents who further elab- 
orated their views with notes and letters. 
I regret that space limitations make it 
impossible for me to share these com- 
ments with my colleagues as I can 
testify to the worthwhile nature of the 
overwhelming majority of the state- 
ments. 

Knowing that my colleagues in Con- 
gress will be interested in the response 
of my constituents to the vital issues of 
the day, I include here the tabulated re- 
sults of this poll: 

Rees 1966 congressional questionnaire 

survey compilation 
FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Vietnam: Which policy do you favor 

for the United States in Vietnam? 
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Percent favoring 
(a) Continue the administration policy 
of supporting the South Viet- 
namese, including limited bomb- 
ing attacks in the north, while 
actively seeking a peaceful solu- 
tion to the situation 23 
(b) Expand the war to achieve a com- 
plete military victory 25 
(c) Restrict our military efforts with the 
view to pulling out in the near 
future whether a peaceful solu- 
tion can be developed or not 17 
(d) Push for immediate elections in 
South Vietnam and let the new 
government negotiate its own solu- 
tion with all essential elements 
involved 


2. Communist China: Our policy should 
be to: 
(a) Oppose admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations 27 
(b) Extend United States diplomatic rec- 
ognition to Communist China 37 
(c) Initiate such programs as trade in 
non-strategic goods, cultural ex- 
changes and exchanges of news re- 
porters with the Communist 
Chinese 


3. The Middle East: Arab League nations, 
led by Egypt, have refused to sign a peace 
treaty with Israel and have harassed her with 
constant threats of war, worldwide economic 
boycotts, and the closing of the Suez Canal 
to Israeli ships. The United States should: 
(a) Continue to supply arms to Arab 

nations to lessen their dependence on 

Soviet ans: ¶ EE 4 
(b) Continue to supply arms to Israel 

to maintain an arms parity in the 

Middle Magus . eb Slee es 18 
(c) Refuse any aid, including wheat, etc., 

to countries engaging in aggressive 

acts toward TLarael 36 
(d) Demand that an international meet- 

ing be called to draft a peace treaty 

between Israel and the Arab League 

nations 55 


4. Latin American policy: The United 
States last year sent American troops to the 
Dominican Republic when it was suspected 
that far left and possibly Communist ele- 
ments might be taking over the Government. 
(a) The United States should not have 

acted unilaterally, but should have 

operated through the Organization of 

American States or through the 

United Nations 32 
(b) The United States should send 

troops to any Western Hemisphere 

country where Communist takeover is 
suspected 

(c) In the future, the United States, or 
the international body through which 
it is acting, should be far more care- 
ful to ascertain the true nature of the 
elements involved before stepping into 
such a power struggle 43 

DOMESTIC POLICY 

1. Vietnam and the President’s domestic 
program: There have been some congres- 
sional demands that domestic programs be 
curtailed because of the increasing cost of 
the war in Vietnam. Such programs would 
include the War on Poverty, aid to education, 
and urban area aid, such as housing and 
transit. Would you favor— 

(a) Maintaining these programs and the 
war in Vietnam, even if a tax increase 
becomes necessary 

(b) Curtailing these programs to pro- 
vide additional funds for the Vietnam 
nent : tare 37 

(c) Expanding these programs? 31 


2. Transit: Recently I introduced 1 — 
tion which would authorize the use of — 
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eral gas tax funds, now being used exclusively 
for highways, for local rapid transit develop- 
ment. 

Would you favor this proposal? 


Percent 
Wetter r —— — ee 75 
N! ATT 18 


3. Air pollution: There are currently many 
bills before Congress dealing with air pollu- 
tion, including proposals for mandatory in- 
stallation of anti-smog devices on all new 
cars, the establishment of national air pu- 
rity standards, and a special tax on indus- 
tries creating air pollution. 

Would you favor this type of more active 
Federal participation in the fight against 


smog? S 
n beitan ank Ee a 80 
T.. . ˙ See fe rat 15 


4. Federal aid to urban areas: Do you feel 
that Federal aid to metropolitan areas for 
projects such as open spaces and parks, rapid 
transit, housing and community develop- 
ment should be withheld from cities which 
refuse to participate in minima] cooperative 
regional planning? 


5. Civil rights: Recently the President pro- 
posed minimal legislation to combat racial 
and religious discrimination in the sale 
and/or rental of housing. 

Would you favor such a proposal? 


Legislation has also been introduced to 
prohibit racial discrimination in the selec- 
tion of juries. 

Would you favor such a proposal? 


Yes 


6. Bills are presently pending before Con- 
gress offering solutions to the following prob- 
lems. Which do you feel should receive the 
most immediate attention? (Constituents 


were instructed to rank 12 alternatives in 
order of importance. Percentages are shown 
for those five preferences ranking the 
highest.) 


Mississippi Dairy Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 20, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, dra- 
matic economic progress is being 
achieved in Mississippi through a bold 
industrialization program which has ac- 
celerated growth at an unprecedented 
rate. But agriculture—long the heart 
and soul of the State’s economy—con- 
tinues to play a vital role in this upsurge 
as our farmers work with renewed enthu- 
siasm to build a better way of life for 
themselves and for their respective com- 
munities. 

The flourishing Mississippi dairy in- 
dustry is an example of a segment of 
agriculture which is adding momentum 
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to our upsurge in prosperity. The spec- 
tacular progressive development in 
dairying in Mississippi is particularly 
significant at a time when the dairy in- 
dustry is experiencing a sharp decline in 
many other sections of the Nation. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, Mississippi was 
the only Southern State which produced 
enough milk to fill the demands of its 
own residents. For a number of years 
now, our dairy farmers have exported 
about 40 percent of their grade A-milk 
into adjoining States. The total pro- 
duction last year rose to more than a 
billion pounds of good quality milk and 
the industry, both directly and indirectly, 
is now contributing $130 million annu- 
ally to the State’s economy. 

Dairy dollars are earned and spent in 
every county in Mississippi. Dairying 
generates employment. An estimated 
25,000 people in Mississippi are primarily 
employed in producing, processing, man- 
ufacturing, and selling dairying foods. 
They include about 8,000 dairy farmers, 
managers, and employees of 25 pasieuriz- 
ing plants, 4 butter and dry milk plants, 
4 condenseries, 8 cheese plants, 22 ice 
cream manufacturing, and 380 retail ice 
cream establishments. In addition, many 
allied industries in Mississippi depend 
entirely or in part on dairying including 
dairy equipment dealers, manufacturers 
and dealers in feed, fertilizer, seed and 
general farm equipment, pesticides and 
building materials; dealers in petroleum 
products; transportation and other 
services. 

The remarkable increase in both pro- 
ductivity and earnings in the past decade 
illustrate best the dynamic new signifi- 
cance of dairying in Mississippi. Last 
year, for instance, our grade A dairy 
farmers marketed 787 million pounds of 
milk—an increase of 36 percent in the 
10-year span. Cash receipts in this cate- 
gory rose by 39 percent and producer 
milk exported increased by 22 percent 
in those years. In the past year alone 
production per cow increased 6.4 percent 
over 1964. 

What has been responsible for this 
unique record of progress? Of course, 
favorable climate, temperature and nat- 
ural resources have each had a hand. 
But the real key to this progress is the 
improved management and techniques 
of Mississippi dairy farmers who are 
meeting the challenge of keeping pace 
with progress. 

Walthall County in my congressional 
district is known as the “Cream Pitcher” 
of Mississippi because it produces more 
milk than any other county in the State. 
A recent edition of the Tylertown Times 
published in the county outlines the im- 
pact of the dairy industry in the area 
economy. 

Here is the nutshell story from the 
Times: 

Walthall County has a population of 
13,512 people and 10,000 dairy cows. 
Dairying accounts for a whopping $4 
million annually—or one-third of $12 
million total. Dairying there has grown 
from a million-dollar industry in less 
than 25 years. The growth stands as a 
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monument to farm and business leaders 
who worked hand in hand to improve the 
entire economic life of the county. 

The exciting Walthall County story is 
typical of what is happening throughout 
the State. Mississippi will undoubtedly 
enjoy continued progress and the State’s 
dairy industry will be a part of that 
growth as new production goals and in- 
come advances are achieved. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has set aside July 17 to July 23 
for the eighth annual observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. It is a great personal 
privilege for me to be able to participate 
ii an event concerned with the future 
of millions of our fellow human beings, 
now under Communist domination. 

Already numerous measures calling for 
the creation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations have been introduced in 
this Congress. I hope my colleagues will 
vigorously support this effort, for the 
creation of such a committee would be 
living proof of our dedication to those 
liberties denied to captive peoples. 

So long as other peoples are denied 
the right to vote, our own freedom is in- 
secure. So long as nations are denied 
the right to self-determination we can- 
rot have a truly peaceful world. 

Soon after the nations of Eastern 
Europe achieved their independence 
after decades as vassals of the giant 
European empires, they were engulfed in 
a new form of imperialism, enforced by 
the Red army. 

Despite more than 20 years of Com- 
munist rule the spirit of liberty and na- 
tional independence lives on in the hearts 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe. Riot- 
ing and unrest continue to frustrate the 
plans of the Communist puppet regimes. 

We in the United States have a strong 
stake in the future of these brave peoples. 
Our Nation has often been called a melt- 
ing pot” because it was built by men and 
women of many nationalities who came 
here to escape from tyranny and limited 
opportunity. The peoples of the captive 
victims of despotism in far-off lands. 
They are the broken families and rela- 
tives of many of our own citizens. 

But as Americans we have another rea- 
son for supporting the cause of these 
brave people. Ours is a Nation founded 
on the principles of political liberty, na- 
tional self-determination, and govern- 
ment through representative institutions. 
These ideals are part of the definition 
of our American nationality. We must 
continue to do all we can to promote the 
spread of freedom and representative in- 
soa to all of the countries of the 
world. 
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For both these reasons, the peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United 
States as the champion of their deepest 
aspirations. Although the United States 
was initially reluctant to abandon its 
traditional isolationist role, our record 
since the war in stemming Communist 
tyranny is commendable. Greece and 
Turkey remained stanch allies of the 
West while Austria and Finland retained 
their independence as neutrals. New 
challenges have been met in Berlin, 
Korea, and now Vietnam. But while we 
direct our attention to Communist ag- 
gression in one part of the world, we 
cannot turn our backs on Communist 
tyranny in another. 

Mr. Speaker, we must continue to do 
all we can to promote the growth of 
freedom and national independence in 
the captive nations. There are many 
signs that the Communist rulers are less 
and less able to impose their will on the 
gallant peoples still beholden to Com- 
munist imperialism. 
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Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, after 
their “liberation” by the Red army in 
those momentous days following World 
War II, the nations of Eastern Europe 
entered a long period of brutal oppres- 
sion directed from the Kremlin. We 
correctly termed these once-proud na- 
tions “satellites.” 

Today there are encouraging signs that 
the Communist bloc has been fragmented 
and is now in a state of disarray. A 
struggle is underway to determine who 
will provide the orthodox line of Marxist- 
Leninist precepts. Eastern Europe is 
feeling effects from the dialog of dis- 
sent and we in the free world continue 
to hope that these states will regain the 
precious freedoms so long denied them. 

The right to worship one’s own God in 
his own way is a basic tenet of any free 
society. The peoples of Eastern Europe 
have been chafing under the conspicu- 
ous absence of this right. Communist 
leaders refuse to allow the national 
churches of Poland, Hungary, and the 
Ukraine, to name but a few, to compete 
with their tired doctrines of dialectical 
materialism. 

So, even as there is cause for cautious 
optimism for the future of the states of 
Eastern Europe, we must remain con- 
stantly aware of the many instances of 
tyranny which continue to oppress these 
proud peoples. 

Captive Nations Week is an appropri- 
ate time for Members of the Congress to 
again articulate their great concern for 
the cause of political self-determination 
for the millions of people living behind 
the rusting Iron Curtain. 


